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PREFACE. 


Thb  Encyclopedia  of  Chemistry,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  designed  to 
present  a  view  of  the  whole  science,  with  constant  reference  to  its  various 
applications  to  manufactures,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  mineralogy.  The 
minuter  details  of  these  applications  are  not  presented  unless  the  subject  be 
one  of  those  more  particularly  termed  Chemical  Manufactures.  The  import- 
ance of  Metallurgy^  in  the  United  States,  and  the  too  prevalent  ignorance 
of  its  principles,  induced  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  metallurgic  processes, 
and  their  theoretic  explanation.  The  department  of  Mineralogy  offers  a 
concise,  yet  suflSciently  full  description  of  species  and  varieties,  together  with 
their  chemical  behavior  and  composition,  the  latter  expressed  by  a  formula, 
where  it  has  been  determined,  and  often  by  per-centage  composition,  where 
it  is  considered  of  sufficient  importance.  Chemical  Geology  has  received 
some  share  of  attention,  as  far  as  positive  knowledge  would  warrant.  The 
few  masterly  essays  on  this  subject  were  not  sufficiently  general  to  allow  of 
their  introduction,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  the  importance 
of  the  subject  will  attract  the  labors  of  more  chemists,  and  produce  valuable 
results.  Vegetable  and  animal  Physiology^  Medicine^  and  Pharmacy^  in 
their  chemical  bearings,  have  not  been  neglected,  but  have  not  received  such 
attention  as  the  author  desired,  as  he  considered  them  as  yet  in  embryo,  and 
too  overladen  with  theories  to  be  introduced,  in  their  minuter  details,  into  a 
practical  work  like  the  present. 

When  the  present  work  was  commenced,  it  was  the  publisher's  desire, 
and  my  intention,  to  base  it  upon  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  modi- 
fying it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
but  a  cursory  glance  at  it  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  science  had 
so  entirely  changed  its  features  as  to  render  that  work  of  no  .avail:  nothing 
has  in  consequence  been  taken  from  it.  The  works  from  which  the  matter  is 
chiefly  drawn,  are  those  of  Berzelius,  Gmelin,  Mitscherlich,  Rose,  Liebig, 
Schubarth,  in  the  German;  Dumas,  Berthier,  Pelouze  and  Fremy,  Millon, 
Regnault,  in  the  French ;  Graham,  Liebig,  Turner,  and  others,  in  English. 
The  journals  chiefly  made  use  of,  were  Poggendorf  s  Annalen  der  Physik,  &c., 
Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharm.,  Journal  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  Berzelius's 
Jahrbuch,  Comptes  Rendus,  American  Journal  of  Science,  Journal  of  the 
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Franklin  Institute,  and  especially  the  Chemical  Gazette,  which  contains 
excellent  abstracts  of  foreign  papers.  The  dictionaries  resorted  to,  were 
Liebig,  Poggendorf,  and  Wohler's,  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Diction- 
naire  des  Arts,  and  Dictionnaire  de  Tlndustrie.  In  Mineralogy,  Dana's  ad- 
mirable treatise  has  been  freely  used,  and  the  author  would  call  attention  to 
this  work,  as  one  of  the  best  works  on  Mineralogy,  not  excepting  German  or 
French  treatises.  Bebides  this  work,  Berzelius's  Essay  on  the  Blowpipe,  and 
Rammelsberg's  Handworterbuch  des  Chem.  Theils  der  Mineralogie,  have 
supplied  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to  this  department  of  natural  science. 

The  sources  have  been  generally  too  many  in  the  same  articles  to  allow  of 
space  to  acknowledge  the  authority. 

M.  H.  BoY^,  M.  D.,  was  associated  with  the  author  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  subjects  from  his  pen  are,  Albumen,  Alcohol,  Alcoholometry, 
Analysis,  Atmosphere,  Balance,  Beer,  Bile,  Blood,  Compound  Blowpipe,  Bone, 
Bone-black,  Brain,  and  a  few  smaller  articles,  between  pages  79  and  372. 

Mr.  Campbell  Morfit  was  associated  with  the  author  in  the  last  half  of 
the  work.  The  larger  articles  written  by  him  are.  Cochineal,  Cotton,  Essen 
tial  Oils,  Fats,  Gelatin,  Madder,  Oils,  Protein,  Quinin,  Salicyl,  Starch,  Stearin, 
Sugar,  Tartaric  Acid,  Terpentine,  Thermometer,  Varnish,  Water,  Wax,  Wheat, 
and  Wood.  Besides  these,  he  poniled  a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  arti- 
cles, from  page  465  to  the  end. 

Professor  R.  S.  McCulloh  favored  the  author  with  the  admirable  article 
on  Electricity,  which  it  is  desirable  the  public  should  possess  in  a  separate 
publication.     He  also  furnished  the  article  Hydrometer. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  author.  That  it  is  not  perfect, 
he  is  ready  to  admit ;  nor  is  it  indeed  practicable  to  produce  a  complete  work 
on  Chemistry,  in  the  present  changing  state  of  the  science.  As  an  apology 
for  many  imperfections,  which  the  advanced  chemist  will  detect,  and  for  delay 
in  publication,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work  has  rather  been  the  pro- 
duction of  leisure  hours,  amid  the  unceasing  engagements  of  his  profession, 
'Instruction  in  Practical  Chemistry.  The  author's  own  observations  and 
experience,  collected  during  many  years  of  chemical  study  and  practice,  are 
interwoven  throughout,  usually  without  drawing  attention  to  them.  His 
principal  object  has  been  the  dissemination  of  sound  practical  knowledge 
through  the  United  States,  whereby  the  Chemical  Arts,  which  are  most 
characteristic  of  civilized  life,  may  be  established  and  conducted  on  rational 

principles. 

James  C.  Booth. 
^^*hdelphia,  February,  1850. 
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/^lETFNE.  Chem,  A  crystallisable  resin 
discovered  by  Caillot,  in  Strasburg  turpentine, 
of  which  it  constitutes  about  11  per  ct^  and. 
believed  by  him  to  be  peculiar  to  the  genus 
Abies  of  DecandoUe. 

ABRAZITE.    Miju    See  Zeacosite. 

ABSINTHIINE.  Chem,  The  bitter  princi- 
ple of  the  wormwood  (Jrtemma  absirUhium), 
It  is  prepared  by  a  succession  of  operations  al- 
most identical  wiUi  those  described  for  obtaining 
senegine.  See  SEirEoiwE.  When  completely 
pure,  it  is  white  and  crystalline ;  its  taste  is  in- 
tensely bitter;  it  fuses  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
closely  resembles  a  resin ;  its  best  solvent  is 
alcohol.  It  possesses  the  characters  of  a  weak 
acid ,  bein  g  m  uch  more  soluble  in  alkaline  liquors 
than  in  pure  water,  and  being  precipitated  from 
such  solutions  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  coloured  first  yellow, 
and  then  dark  reddish  purple. 

ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL.  Chein.  A  term 
applied  to  pure  alcohol,  absolutely  free  from 
water,  or  containing  98  to  99  per  ct.  of  anhydrous 
alcohol.    See  Alcohol, 

ABSORBENT.  Chenu  A  substance- pos- 
sessing the  power  of  receiving  liquids  or  gase- 
ous bodies  into  itself,  with  or  without  chemical 
action.  Thus  charcoal  absorbs  gaseous  mat- 
ter ;  drj^  clay  is  an  absorbent  of  fats  and  oils ; 
and  boiled  plaster  and  quicklime  take  up  wa- 
ter. The  last  is  a  case  of  chemical  combina- 
tion.    See  Absobptioit. 

ABSORPTION.  Physict,  Chem.  A  term  va- 
riously employed  to  denote  the  property  and 
action  of  certain  solids  and  liquids  to  take  up 
sases  and  vapors.  Quicklime  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  definite  chemi- 
cal compound,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  then 
absorption  ceases ;  now  if  we  take  two  equal 
weights  of  marbl^  (crystalline  carbonate  of 
lipie),  the  one  solid  and  the  other  powdered,  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  weigh  heavier  from  the 
abstraction  of  moisture  from  the  air ;  but  this 
instance  of  absorption  is  very  different  from 
the  preceding,  since  it  is  not  definite  in  quan- 
tity, may  vary  according  to  the  pressure  and 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  fineness  of  the  pow- 
der, &c.,  while  in  the  former  case  an  exact 
amount  is  absorbed,  within  a  very  wide  range 
of  pressure  and  temperature.  Moreover,  the 
moisture  may  be  expelled  from  the  powdered 
marble  by  a  very  slight  increase  of  tempera- 


ture, while  its  carbonic  acid  requires  a  white 
heat  for  its  expulsion.  The  latter  holds  its 
carbonic  acid  in  obedience  to  chemical  attrac- 
tion, while  the  powder  absorbs  moisture  appa- 
rently in  accordance  with  another  kind  of 
attraction,  which  we  shall  denominate  abtorp* 
Hon,  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
limits  of  this  mechanical  absorption,  if  we 
could  exactly  define  what  a  chemical  com- 
pound is ;  but  the  latter  is  frequently  so  loose 
in  its  nature,  existing  only  in  solution,  decom- 
posable by  such  slight  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, that  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  to 
regard  it  as  a  mixture  or  definite  compound. 
We  may  in  general  define  it  as  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  liquids  and  solids,  the  latter  either 
porous  or  pulverulent,  to  receive  vapors  and 
gases  into  their  own  mass,  without  materially 
altering  their  principal  and  essential  charac- 
ters. The  following  essay  on  this  subject  is 
taken  chiefly  from  an  excellent  article  by  Pog- 
gendorf  in  the  Wdrterbuch  der  Chemie. 

I.    Absobptioit  of  Oases  ahd  Vapobi  bt 
SOLID  Bodibb. 

All  solids,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  reqni- 
site  degree  of  porosity  or  division,  exhibit  the 
faculty  of  absorbing  gases,  but  few  possess  it 
in  a  striking  degree,  and  among  these  charcoal 
has  always  held  a  prominent  position,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  regarded  as  alone  possessed  of 
it.  Scheele  and  Fontana  discovered  this  power 
in  charcoal,  independently  of  each  other,  about 
1777,  since  which  period  it  has  been  more  or 
less  investigated  by  Priestley,  Saluzzo,  Mor- 
veau,  Morozzo,  Delametherie,  Rouppe  and  Van 
Noorden,  Parrot  and  Grindel,  Van  Mons,  Brug- 
natelli,  and  Vogcl.  But  the  researches  of  Theo- 
dore de  Saussure  are  the  most  extensive  and 
appear  to  be  most  carefully  made,  and  we  shall 
draw  chiefly  from  them. 

jibsorption  by  Charcoal, — The  amount  of  ab- 
sorption, i.  e.  the  rapidity  and  quantity  of  the 
same,  appears  to  depend  on,  1st,  the  dryness 
and  freedom  from  air  of  the  coal ;  2d,  its  degree 
of  density  or  porosity;  3d,  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  to  be  absorbed ;  4th,  the  temperature ;  5th, 
the  nature  of  the  gas ;  and  6th,  on  its  purity. 
These  conditions  hold  good  of  the  other  solid 
bodies. 

1,  Drynen  wnd  freedom  from  air  of  the  coal, — 
The  absorbent  power  of  coal  can  only  be  deter- 
mined when  it  is  wholly  free  from  gases, 
vapors,  or  liquids.    Aqueous  vapor  in  uar 
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dcalar  is  readily  absorbed.  Charcoal  lying 
in  the  open  air  for  a  considerable  time  increases 
10  to  20  perct.  in  weight,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  the  vapor  of  water.  Boxwood  coal,  which 
in  a  dry  and  air-free  state  absorbed  36  times 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  after  moisten- 
ing with  water,  absorbed  only  15  times  its 
volume,  and  while  'the  former  amount  was 
taken  up  in  24  hours,  the  latter  smaller  quan- 
tity required  14  days.  This  phenomenon  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  water  expels  the 
greater  portion  of  a  gas  absorbed.  1  vol.  coal, 
which  had  taken  up  33  vols,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
lost  17  vols,  by  moistening  it  with  water. 

Saussure  and  Fontana  attained  this  dry  and 
vacuous  state  of  coal  by  igniting  it  strongly, 
and  bringing  it  rapidly  and  while  still  hot  into 
mercury,  and,  immediately  on  cooling,  passing 
it  into  the  gas  to  be  absorbed  in  a  tube  over 
mercury.  The  amount  of  mercury  absorbed  is 
80  slight  that  the  coal  floats  on  water. 

2.  Density  and  Porosity, — The  more  dense  a 
coal  is,  the  smaller  its  pores,  the  stronger  is  its 
power  of  absorption  within  certain  limits. 
Thus, 

One  volume  of     Spec,  Grav, 
Cork  charcoal,         0*1  absorbed  very  little  air. 
Pine         "  0-4        "        4-5  vols.      " 

Boxwood"  0-6        **        7-5   **  « 

Still  denser  coals,  such  as  graphite  of  spec. 
grav.'2'17,  or  gas-retort-carbon,  absorb  nothing, 
from  the  smallness  or  absence  of  pores. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  powdered  charcoals 
lose  a  portion  of  their  absorbent  power  from 
the  greater  size  of  their  interstitial  spaces. 
Boxwood  c6al  4*92  cubic  centimeters  in  size 
absorbed  7*5  times  its  vol.  of  air,  while  when 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  it  only  took 
up  3  times  its  volume  of  the  same. 

8.  External  pressure  on  the  gas  has  great 
influence  on  absorption.  The  greater  the  pres- 
sure, the  more  is  absorbed,  and  vice  versa. 
Charcoal  takes  up  a  greater  volume  of  an 
expanded  gas,  but  a  greater  weight  of  a  con- 
densed gas.  Diminution  in  pressure,  therefore, 
as  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  extracts 
the  greater  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  an  ab- 
sorbed gas. 

4.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  less  gas  is 
absorbed ;  for  the  greater  part  is  removed  by 
warming,  and  the  whole  by  ignition.  Diminu- 
tion of  temperature  increases  absorption,  by 
opposing  the  elasticity  of  the  gas. 

6.  Nature  of  the  Geu, — Saussure  found  that  in 
24  to  36  hours  one  vol.  boxwood  coal  absorbed 
i>f  the  following  gases : 

Ammonia 90   vols. 

Chlorohydric  acid 86      ** 

Sulphurous  acid 66      " 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 81*    " 

Nitrous  oxide 40      ** 

Carbonic  acid 35      « 

Carbonic  oxide 9*42  <* 

Oxygen 9-26«« 

Nitrogen 7*6    " 

Hydrogen 1'76  *« 

•  Dr.  C.  Henry.  Bannure*!  ittlpbaretted  bydrofen 
wu  probably  inporc. 


By  comparing  this  table  with  that  of  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  (see  Gases),  we  find  in 
general  that  those  most  easily  liquefied  are  ab- 
sorbed in  greater  quantity.  For  the  same  reason 
vapors  are  absorbed  in  such  large  quantities. 

It  is  hence  evident  that  the  10  to  20  per  ct 
increase  in  weight  of  charcoal  in  the  open  air 
arises  chiefly  from  aqueous  vapor.  Of  other 
vapors,  we  know  that  those  having  odor  are 
rendered  inodorous.  Bottles  filled  by  Doberei- 
ner  with  tobacco  smoke,  asafoetida,  Ac.  were 
rendered  inodorous  in  from  1  to  3  hours.  This 
subject  will  receive  farther  elucidation  under 
Chabcoal. 

6.  Purity  of  the  Gases. — When  gases  and  va- 
pors are  mingled,  the  absorption  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a'kind  of  elective  affinity.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  results  of  Saussure.  a.  Coal, 
fully  charged  with  one  gas  and  brought  into 
another,  loses  part  of  the  first  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  second.  If  the  former  be  more  con- 
densible,  the  volume  of  gas  around  the  coal  is 
increased  by  the  exchange,  and  cold  is  pro- 
duced ;  in  the  opposite  case-heat  is  generated. 
Hence  charcoal  in  the  air  absorbs  more  oxygen 
than  nitrogen  (see  the  above  table),  b.  The 
larger  the  quantity  of  the  expelling  gas,  the 
miore  rapidly  is  the  other  expelled,  c,  A  mix- 
ture of  two  gases  is  often  more  largely  absorbed 
than  either  of  the  two  separately.  Thus  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  coal  favors  the  absorp- 
tion of  hydrogen,  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
or  nitrogen  that  of  oxygen,  &c.,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrogen  does  not  favor  the  condensa- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  d.  Notwithstanding  this 
increased  absorption,  there  appears  to  be  no 
chemical  combination  between  the  absorbed 
gases,  at  least  Saussure's  experiments  lead  to 
such  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  fh^nard 
found  that  charcoal  acted  on  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  oxygen  or  atmospheric 
air,  like  platinum  sponge  on  oxy-hydrogen ; 
water  was  formed  and  sulphur  deposited. 

The  following  circumstances  should  also  be 
observed  in  reference  to  absorption.  1.  That 
in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  the 
gas,  heat  is  developed.  The  charcoal  reduced  to 
powder  by  bronze-balls,  in  revolving  drums  in 
the  gunpowder  manufacture,  takes  i  the  space 
of  the  same  when  in  pieces  of  15  or  16  centi- 
meters length,  and  absorbs  air  so  rapidly  as  often 
to  inflame.  But  this  depends  on  the  manner 
of  charring,  on  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
charring  and  powdering,  and  lastly  on  the 
quantity  of  coal.  2.  Rapidity  of  absorption  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  gas,  with  the  drjTiess 
and  porosity  of  the  coal,  with  the  degree  of 
charring,  and  with  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
coal.  3.  Alteration  of  gases.  Most  gases  are  not 
changed  by  absorption, except  oxygen  and  nitric 
oxide.  The  latter  is  decomposed,  giving  rise  to 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  oxygen  ap- 
pears to  combine  with  a  portion  of  carbo..  —  •  - 
bonic  acid,  but  the  operation  is  e;ctremely  siuw. 
This  absorption  and  change  bears  refrron.^e  to 
the  employment  of  charcoal  in  thesfil,  alrhouch 
Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  "it  may  njn.ain  in  iLe 
soil  unchanged  for  centuries."  (s..e  J'.Iiu,^oh*s 
Dictionary  of  JgricuUuref  art  Charcoal,)  Its 
change  may  be  referred  to  another  cause  than 
that  of  absorbed  oxygen  alone.    4.  It  is  doubt- 
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The  above  table  shows  that,  in  general,  the 
most  condensable  gases  are  most  absorbable. 
By  comparing  it  with  the  tables  for  absorption 
by  solids,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter,  particu- 
larly charcoal  and  meerschaum,  possess  a  far 
greater  absorbent  power  than  water  or  alcohol, 
or,  indeed,  than  any  liquid.  Ammonia  and 
chlorohydric  acid  gases  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  for  water,  at  50^  Fahr.  absorbs  480  times 
its  volume  of  the  latter  and  670  times  its 
volume  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

3.  Influence  of  Pressure* — Henr}''s  experiments 
in  1803  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volume 
of  each  gas  absorbed  at  the  same  temperature 
by  water,  remains  the  same,  whatever  may  be 
the  pressure.  This  may  be  generalized,  by 
saying,  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  absorbed  by  a 
liquid  is  the  same  under  any  pressure,  the 
temperature  being  constant;  and*from  this  we 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  weight  of  gas 
absorbed  by  a  liquid  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  pressure  on  the  gas,  the  temperature  being 
constant.  Chlorohydric  and  a  few  other  gases 
absorbable  in  great  quantity  are  exceptions  to 
this  law. 

Suppose  we  have  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  at  64'4®F.,  which  is 
connected  with  a  forcing  pump.  After  some 
time  the  water  will  have  taken  up  106  cub. 
centim.  of  the  gas  (see  the  above  table),  which 
at  30  In.  B.  weigh  196*6  grammes.  Wow  by 
doubling  and  trebling  the  pressure,  the  same 
bulk  will  be  absorbed,  but  it  will  be  in  the  former 
case  393*2  and  in  the  latter  589*8  grammes  or 
double  and  treble  the  weight.  On  this  action 
depends  the  preparation  of  artificial  Mihsbal 
Watkks,  which  see. 

The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  pressure 
is  diminished.  If  a  liquid  be  charged  at  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  and  this  be  lowered, 
a  portion  of  gas  escapes  until  the  same  volume 
remains  in  the  liquid  as  it  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing; or  if  it  had  been  charged  under  high 
pressure,  the  excess  escapes  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed,  a  phenomenon  constantly  oc- 
curring with  beers,  mineral  waters,  and  other 
effervescing  drinks. 

4.  Influence  of  Temperature, — This  point  has 
not  been  sufficiently  determined  in  detail.  It 
seems  to  follow  from  Dalton's  experiments  that 
**  the  volume  of  a  less  absorbable  gas,  which 


is  taken  up  by  one  and  the  same  weight  of 
liquid  under  uniform  pressure,  remains  the 
fame  at  all  temperatures  ;'*  but  we  have  not 
sufficiently  precise  experiments  by  others  to 
determine  this  point 

Boiling, — Dal  ton's  law  only  holds  good  of  a 
liquid  in  a  closed  vessel,  for  if  it  be  opened, 
the  gas  above  the  liquid  passes  into  the  air, 
although  it  may  have  the  same  pressure,  and 
the  absorbed  gas  gradually  follows.  The  higher 
the  temperature,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  es- 
cape, until,  at  the  boiling  point,  it  has  reached 
its  maximum. 

Boiling,  therefore,  acts  like  the  vacuum  of  an 
air-pump,  but  more  rapidly,  and  yet  the  whole 
of  the  gas  cannot  be  expelled  even  by  long- 
continued  boiling,  according  to  Saussure, 
Priestley,  &c.,  and  it  appears  finally  to  pass  off 
as  a  whole  with  the  vapor  of  the  liquid,  even 
with  the  less  absorbable  gases,  as  we  know 
that  it  does  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  &c. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained  whether 
the  introduction  of  an  angular  body,  such  as 
pieces  of  platinum  or  osmium  iridium,  might 
not  wholly  expel  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  similar 
gases,  for  such  bodies  greatly  assist  ebullition. 

The  more  absorbable  gases  act,  in  general, 
under  different  temperatures,  like  those  less  so, 
but  in  some  respects  they  vary.  Ammonia  is 
absorbed  in  greater  quantity  in  the  cold  than  at 
increased  temperatures.  A  watery  solution 
of  ammonia  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
less  ammonia  it  contains,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  Dalton,  where  the  content  ol 
gas  is  given  in  pr.  ct  by  weight 


Pr.  ct.  of 

Boiling 

Pr.  ct.  of 

Boiling     j 

Ammonia. 

point. 

Ammonia. 

point.       { 

36*3 

—24*8 

15*1      4-122-0°     1 

29*9 

-f  150*0 

10-5 

145-4°     i 

24*7 

73*4 

6*2 

174-2°     i 

19.8 

98-6 

2*0     !     197-6°    j 

Hydrochloric  acid  acts  differently.  That 
solution  containing  19  pr.  ct  by  weight  of  the 
dry  gas  has  the  highest  boiling  point  230°,  and 
this  point  remains  unchanged  by  continued 
boiling,  since  the  solution  then  evaporates  as 
a  whole.  The  following  table,  by  Dalton,  shows 
the  peculiarity  of  liquid  hydrochloric  acid, 
although  his  numbers  are  not  exactly  correct 
The  gas  is  expressed  in  pr.  ct  by  weight  of  the 
solution. 


IICl  acid. 

Boiling  point. 

1       IICl  acid. 

Boiling  point. 

HCI  acid. 

Boiling  point. 

34*1 

+  120.2 

23*3 

+  217*4 

11*2 

4-224-6 

31*2 

149*0 

21*8 

221*0 

8*65 

221-0 

28*8 

168*8 

20*6 

228-2 

6*94 

219-2 

26*6 

188*6 

16*1 

231-8 

3-53 

215-6 

24*9 

212*0 

13-2 

•      228*2 

1*81 

213-8 

By  observing  the  table  we  find  that  "water 
at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  two 
points  of  saturation  between  212°  and  23l*8°." 
The  above  shows  that  it  is  not  external  pres- 
.-nre  alone  that  retains  the  gas  at  230°,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  it  by  affinity,  for  the 
Lt-s  and  water  are  as  1  atom  to  17^  atoms.  At 
] unseat  we  cannot  explain  it 
4 


Mitscherlich  found  a  similar  result  with  nitric 
acid,  viz.  that  a  solution  containing  60  pr.  ct.  of 
the  dry  acid  has  the  highest  boiling  point, 
which  is  at  253*  4°.  Sommering  and  v.  Yelin 
found  that  alcohol  has  its  lowest  instead  of  its 
highest  boiling  point,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  V.  Yelin : — 
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Pr.  cl.  Alcohol. 

Boil  log  point. 

Pr.ct.  Alcohol. 

Boiling  point. 

Pr.  ct.  Alcohol. 

Boiling  point. 

100 
99 
99 

+  168-41° 
168-17° 
168-08° 

97 
96 

+  16808° 
168-23° 

95 
94 

+  168-33° 
168-33° 

On  ihe  evaporation  of  alcohol  and  water. 
See  DiFFUBioK. 

Frazing  the  Liquid, — We  have  seen  that  ab- 
sorption generally  increases  with  a  diminution 
of  temperature,  but  it  usually  extends  only  to 
the  freezing  point,  where,  in  ail  probability,  the 
absorbability  of  every  gas  suffers  a  sudden 
change,  even  if  it  be  a  slight  one.  By  cooling 
down  water  charged  with  air,  we  observe  at 
the  moment  of  freezing  the*  greater  part  of  it 
suddenly  expelled,  and  only  a  few  small  bubbles 
remaining  enclosed  mechanically  in  it.  By 
repeated  freezing,  it  is  probable  that  every  par- 
ticle of  air  might  be  expelled,  for  Carradori 
foand  that  a  fish  died  instantly  in  such  water. 

The  more  absorbable  gases  seem  not  to  be 
expelled  by  freezing  the  liquid,  at  least  not  in 
such  quantity  as  air,  &c.  The  watery  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  solidifies  a  little  below 
82°  F.,  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  below  the 
freezing  point  of  mercury,  without  apparently 
losing  gas.  They  may  possibly  form  chemical 
compounds  with  water,  as  Faraday  has  shown 
that  chlorine  water,  by  freezing  at  about  32°, 
separates  into  hydra  ted  chlorine  and  ice,  free 
from  chlorine.  Ice  has  not  lost  its  absorbent 
power  for  these  gases,  for  it  melts  in  the  heat 
developed  by  their  rapid  absorption. 

There  is  a  singular  kind  of  absorption  and 
eipalsion  of  gas  by  a  fluid  with  a  high  freezing 
point,  viz.  melted  silver,  which  is  frequently 
absorbed  in  the  dry  Assay,  which  see.  It 
absorlis  oxygen  in  the  liquid  stale,  without 
losing  its  metallic  lustre,  and  on  cooling  to 
congelation,  suddenly  gives  it  ofi*,  giving,  after 
the  moment  of  brightening^  a  jagged  appear- 
ance to  the  solid  button  of  silver.  This  effect 
has  been  attributed  to  crystallisation,  but  Gay- 
Lnssac  has  confirmed  the  experiments  of 
Lacas  on  this  poinU 

There  are  other  circumstances  influencing 
absorption.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  a  gas  is 
more  largely  absorbed  in  a  smooth  vessel,  as 
gla5s,  than  in  one  of  a  rough  or  metallic  sur- 
face. Time  is  another  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  De  Marty,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  increased  absorption  of  a  gas 
after  the  lapse  of  time  may  give  rise  to  chemi- 
cal combinations  in  the  liquid.  Rapidity  of  Sb- 
sorption  is  dependent,  in  general,  on  the  same 
circumstances  which  influence  the  amount  of 
absorption. 

Phenomena  arcompanying  Abtorption, — The  de- 
velonement  of  heat  by  the  absorption  of  a  gas, 
is  the  most  striking  circumstance.  It  is  gene- 
rally greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
rapidity  of  absorption;  hence  the  temperature 
cf  watrr  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  rises 
to  212®,  while,  with  carbonic  acid,  it  does  not 
increase  by  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
The  condensation  of  the  gas  is  probably  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  evolution 
of  heat. 

The  volume  of  the  absorbing  liquid  is  altered 
by  its  receiving  a  gas  and  it  appears  always 


enlarged.  The  density  of  the  liquid  is  increased 
by  the  absorption  of  some  and  diminished  by 
others ;  thus  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia 
are  specifically  lighter,  those  of  hydrochloric 
acid  heavier  than  water. 

Theory  of  Absorption, — ^The  phenomena  are 
generally  referred  either  to  capillary  or  chemi- 
cal attraction,  or  to  both  as  by  Dr.  Dalton;  but 
our  experience  on  this  subject  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  generalisa- 
tion, since  it  may  be  said  that  Henr}'*s  law, 
above  given,  is  the  only  one  we  possess,  and 
that  will  not  admit  of  universal  application.  A 
majority  of  philosophers  hold  that  liquids  are 
active  and  not  passive  in  absorption,  and  that 
they  exert  upon  the  particles  of  gas  an  aflinity 
varying  according  to  their  chemical  character. 
It  may  then  be  stated  as  the  best  general  con- 
clusion warranted  by  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  that  the  same  forces  are  exerted  in 
the  absorption  of  gases  which  we  regard  as 
the  cause  of  chemical  combination ;  but  that, 
in  those  cases  of  what  seems  to  be  more  a  me- 
chanical absorption,  these  forces  are  too  feeble 
to  overcome  the  elasticity  or  tension  of  the 
gases,  and  that  therefore  an  external  pressure 
(such  as  arises  from  the  elasticity  of  the  un- 
absorbed  gas)  is  requisite  to  produce  combina- 
tion, the  amount  depending  chiefly  on  the 
pressure. 

ABSORPTION.  Tech,  The  preceding 
article  may  admit  of  various  applications  in 
the  arts,  and  should  not  therefore  be  regarded 
as  merely  speculative  physical  science.  The 
tendency  of  charcoal  to  absorb  gaseous  bodies 
and  liquids  has  already  received  practical 
attention  in  various  arts,  but  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  others  which  might  derive 
benefit  from  a  closer  study  of  all  the  phenomena 
attending  it.  Its  importance  in  the  powder- 
manufacture  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty might  be  obviated  by  a  closer  attention 
to  the  principles  or  rather  facts,  as  far  as  they 
are  developed.  The  peculiar  property  of  pla- 
tinum-black has  also  been  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vinegar,  although  not  with  suflicient 
economy;  and  other  useful  combinations  might 
be  e fleeted  by  it. 

The  study  of  the  absorption  of  gases  b> 
liquids  may  be  usefully  pursued  in  the  im 
pregnation  of  water  by  carbonic  acid,  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquid  acids,  ammonia,  and 
other  chemical  solutions,  and  in  the  distillation 
of  liquids  generally.  The  neglect  of  principles 
most  generally  leads  to  heavy  losses  in  prac- 
tice. 

ACANTICONITE.  Min,  A  variety  of  Epi- 
dote  from  Arendal  in  Sweden.  See  Epidote, 
Pistarite, 

ACECHLORULE.     Chcm,      A    compound 
radical,  consisting  of  chlorine  and  carbon,  C^ 
CI3,  of  which  chloral  is  the   hydrated  oxide.    . 
Chloral  is  composed  of  C^HCljjOj  which  may 
thus  be  separated  when  viewed  as  a  com\)0\\v\d 
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of  acechlornle  C^CIgO  +  HO.  See  Chloral 
and  the  action  of  chlorine  on  Alcohol  and  the 
Ethxrb. 

ACETAL.  Chem.  Discovered  by  Dflberei- 
ner  who  named  it  oxygen-ether.  To  prepare 
it,  place  several  watch-glasses,  containing  thin 
layers  of  platinum-black  slightly  moistened, 
near  the  surface  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  dish 
as  in  fig.  1.  b.  Pass  a  12 
inch  high  bell-glass  over 
it,  of  a  diameter  less  than 
that  of  the  dish,  with  an 
opening  above  partly 
closed,  to  allow  the  gra- 
dual entrance  of  a  little 
air,  or  containing  a  fun- 
nel-tube, as  in  the  fig.,  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  situation 
for  several  weeks  or 
months.  The  liquid  con- 
densing on  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  and  flowing  into 

the  dish  contains  aceial, 

aldehyde,  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether.  It  is 
neutralised  with  chalk  and  distilled.  The  pro- 
duct is  repeatedly  treated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, until  the  latter  is  no  longer  moistened, 
and  so  rectified  until  its  boiling  point  rises 
to  202®,  when  it  is  pure  acetal.  Its  composi- 
tion is  as  follows : — 

Equiv,      By  calculation.      By  experiment. 
8C-48  69-26        59-917     59-77     69-17 

9  P -=    9  nil         11-222     11-58     11-29 

3  0-24  29-63         28.861     28  65     29-64 


.81 


100-00       100*000  100-00  100-00 


The  formation  of  acetal  depends  on  the  oxi- 
dation of  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  alcohol, 
by  the  condensation  of  alcoholic  vapor,  and 
the  air  in  the  platinum-black.  By  removing 
1  equivalent  water  and  2  of  hydrogen  from  2 
equiv.  of  alcohol,  acetal  remains,  thus : 

2  eq.  Alcohol  Cg  +  H,2  -f  O^ 

1  "    Water  H    -f  O 

2  «    Hydrogen  Hj 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  1  eq. 
of  acetic  acid,  and  3  eq.  ether,  C4H3O3+  C,j 
H.jOg  -  CjgHngOg,  or  2  eq.  of  acetal,  but  its 
probable  rational  formula  deduced  from  its 


behaviour  to  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
C^HjO,  HO,  AeO  which  is  a  compound  of 
aldehyde  and  ether.    See  Acetic  Ether. 

It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  like  ether, 
of  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  Hungarian 
wines;  boiling  at  200°  to  204°;  spec.  grav.  at 
68°  0-823 ;  soluble  in  6  or  7  parts  of  water,  and 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  By  the  gradual  action  of  air  and  potassa 
it  is  converted  into  a  brown  substance,  alde- 
hyde-resin. Sulphuric  acid  renders  it  thick 
and  brown.  The  farther  action  of  platinum- 
black  converts  it  into  acetic  acid  and  water. 
See  Aldehyde  under  Acetule. 

ACETATES.  Chem.  Compounds  of  acetic 
acid  and  metallic  oxides,  or  organic  bases. 
These  salts  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  and 
easily  crystallised ;  the  acetates  of  molybdena 
and  tungsten  are  insoluble,  those  of  silver  and 
suboxide  of  mercury  are  difficultly  soluble. 
The  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  to  that  in  the  base 
as  3  to  1  in  the  neutral  acetates.  There  exist 
also,  with  a  few  metals,  basic  salts,  in  which 
there  is  1},  3,  and  6  times  as  much  base  as  in 
the  neutral  acetates.  The  neutral  metallic 
acetates  are  formed  both  by  direct  union  and 
by  double  decomposition,  the  basic  by  digesting 
the  neutral  wi^h  definite  quantities  of  the  base. 
The  acetates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  subjected  to  distillation  yield  water  and 
acetone  (which  see),  while  a  carbonate  of  the 
base  remains ;  the  metallic  salts  yield  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  acid  and  acetone,  while  the 
oxide  and  sometimes  the  reduced  metal  re- 
mains. The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  acetates 
become  mouldy  by  keeping,  similarly  to  the 
acid. 

The  acid  may  be  set  free  from  its  combina- 
tions by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  its  characteristic  odor,  while  its  salts, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  organic  acids,  are 
blackened  by  heat. 

The  acetates  are  chiefly  employed  in  dyeingj 
and  color-printing,  of  which  they  may  almost 
be  said  to  constitute  the  ground-work,  the 
acetates  of  alumina,  iron  and  lead  being  the 
most  important. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the  impor- 
tant acetates,  those  of  the  organic  bases  being 
introduced  under  the  several  bases.  They 
may  be  written  MO-f  C^HjOj,  or  MO-f  A 
which  is  more  easily  read  (the  M  standing 
for  metal). 


f 
Formula 


Jcetate  of 

1.  Potassa i KO-fAJC.HjOj) 

2.  Soda ...; NaO+A+6HO 

3.  Ammonia NH^-fHO+A 

4.  Baryta BaO-f  A+3and  1  HO 

5.  Strontia SrO  +  A-f- 4  and  J  HO 

6.  Lime CaO-f  A-f  HO 

7.  Magnesia MgO  -I-  A_ 

8.  Alum'ina AI2O34-3A 

9.  Manganese MnO  +  A 

10.  Zinc ZnO-f- A-f  3H0 

1 1.  o.  Protoxide  of  iron FeO  +  A  _ 

6.  Sesqui  or  peroxide  of  iron. . .  FeaOj-l-  9  A 


Equivalents. 
98-26 
136-31 
77-19 

154-67  and  136-67 
138-86  and  107-36 
68-52 
71-69 
204-00 
86-72 
118-31 
86-18 
180-37 
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ACETATES. 


ACETATEa 


Fig,  2. 


?sad  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
nentralizing  the  filtered  liquid  with  acetic  acid, 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  symp,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool  slowly. 

Prop.  Acetate  of  soda,  by 
slow  evaporation,  crystallises  in 
transparent,  oblique,  rhombic 
prisms  (seejPtg.2),  with  its  sharp 
i  lateral  edges  and  comers  replaced 
by  planes,  with  40*1 1  per  ct.  or 
6  equiv.  water.  It  has  a  pleasant, 
'  cooling,  saline  taste,  is  soluble  in 


and  in  5  parts  alcohol;  effloresces  in  a  dr 
when  heated,  melts  first  in  its  water  of 
talU;»ation,  with  much  frothing;   in   a   h 
temperature  the  dry  salt  ai^ain  melts,  and 
a  low  red  heat  without  decomposition, 
melted  salt,  on    cooling,  splits  with    a 
noise  in  all  directions.    If  deliquescent, 
contaminated  with  acetate  of  pouish.     Th 
tails  of  its  use  by  purifying  pyroliiniettus 
on  a  large  scale,  see  under  Acetic  Acid. 
3.  Actuate  and  Ihnncctate  of  Ammonia,      i 
Phar,    Syn.  Lot,  Aceias  seu  biacetas  amrj 
cus.  Gcr.  Esbigsaures  und  saures  essii,'^<i 
Ammoniak.  i-V.  AceU  etbiaceL  d'amm uuu 


nearly  3  parts  water  at  60°,  in 
its  own  weight  of  boiling  water. 

Formula  of  neutral  salt,  NH^+HO+C^HjO,  or  Am,  A,  aq.,  or  regarding  ammonia  a 
oxide  of  ammonium-  (NH^)  0+A. 
Composition  in  equivalents  (neutral  salt).  H  :=  I  O  s=  100 

leq.acetic  acid C-H,0,  6100  63788 

.     1   "   ammonia NH,  17-19  214-47; 

1  **   water HO  g-00  i  12-50  j 

964-95 


In  100  parts. 
66-30 


acetate  of  ammonia 77-19 


33-70 
To(H>0 


Prep,  and  Prop,  When  equal  weights  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  acetate  of  potassa  are  distilled 
together  at  a  very  low  temperature,  ammonia 
is  at  first  expelled,  and  binacetate  of  ammonia 
distils  over  as  an  oily  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
forms  a  radiated  mass  of  transparent  needles, 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water 
in  every  proportion.  By  passing  dry  am- 
monia into  the  melted  binacetate,  it  becomes 
solid,  and  is  converted  into  neutral  acetate, 
which  forms  a  white  inodorous  mass,  very  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol,  with  a  feeble  acid 
reaction,  resolved  by  heat  into  ammonia  and 
binacetate. 

A  diluted  solution  of  this  salt  is  much  used 
as  a  diaphoretic  in  febrile  diseases,  under  the 
name  of  Liquor  acetatis  ammonias,  formerly 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  who  introduced  it  as  a 
remedy,  particularly  in  Scotland.  Boerhaave 
first  described  it  in  1732.  It  is  generally  made 
by  exactly  neutralizing  distilled  vinegar  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  As  distilled  vinegar, 
however,  varies  much  in  strength,  a  better 
formula  is  to  neutralize  6  parts  of  aqua  ammo- 
nia, spec.  grav.  0-96,  with  strong  acetic  acid,  and 
to  add  as  much  water  as  makes  up  24  parts. 
This  solution  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that 
of  the  British  pharmacopcsias ;  but  it  is  uni- 
form, and  can  easily  be  reduced. 

The  acetate  is  a  clear  hquid  of  a  slightly 
pungent  saline  taste.  It  should  react  neither 
with  red  nor  blue  litmus-paper;  concentrated 
sulphuric  evolves  acetic  acid;  lime  or  potassa 
evolves  ammonia;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
{«hould  produce  no  colour  in  it ;  acetates  of  sil- 
ver or  baryta  should  produce  no  precipitate; 
by  heating  it  should  entirely  volatilize ;  the  spec. 
-;rav.  of  the  concentrated  liquid  is  1-04. 

4.  jScetate  of  Baryta,  Chem,  Syn.  Xaf.  Acetas 
baryticus.  Gtr,  Essigsaure  Baryterde.  Fr,  Ace- 


Formula,  BaO+C^HjOj+HO  (and,  3  UO 
BaO,  A,  aq.  (and  3  aq.) 

Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  bai 
or  suiphuret  of  barium  in  aceiic  acid, 
evaporatini^  the  filtered  liquid.  It  forms  la 
transparent,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms  (see  . 
4),  or  irregular  8-sided  prisms,  w  hen  ailnwc 
evaporate  spontaneously.  These  cryst  lU  c 
tain  17-5  per  cu  or  3  eq.  water,  BaO,  .A. 
aq.  and  are  efflorescent  in  dry  air,  but  rei 
their  form.  It  is  soluble  in  1*75  parts  cold  ; 
1*03  pts.  boiling  water;  100  pts.  of  c<.id  al 
hoi  dissolve  1  pt.,  ai»d  100  boilin?  take  up 
parts  of  the  salt  When  evaporated  at  uin 
ratures  above  60°,or  when  etllore^cod,  the  or 
tals  contain  only  1  eq.  water,  6*6  per  cl  Y 
mula,  BaO,  A  4-aq.  It  is  used  in  analysi*: 
precipitate  sulphuric  acid,  where  it  is  desi 
ble  not  to  introtiuce  nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 
is  completely  decomposed  by  heat  into  carl 
nate  of  barvta  and  acetone,  thus  BaO,  C\Hj 
=BaO-f  CO^  and  C^H^O. 

6.  Acetate  of  Strontia,  Chem,  Syn.  iMt.  At 
tas  stronlicus.  Ger,  Essigsaure  Stroniianen 
Fr,  Acetate  de  strontiane. 

Formula,  SiO-f:C,H303+4nO  (and  HO). 
SrO,  A,  4  aq.  (and  aq.) 

Obtained  like  the  acetate  of  baryta.  At  tei 
peratures  below  60*,  by  sponlan.  evaporatic 
it  yields  crystals  (l^ig. 4)  containing?  26  per  ( 
or  4  eq.  water,  which  are  etiioresceni  and  so! 
ble  in  2^  parts  water;  by  elHoresceiice  or  I 
crystallisation  above  60*  the  crystals  coma 
4-23  per  ct.  water,  or  2  eq.  dry  salt  to  1  e 
water. 

6.  Acetate  of  Lime,  Terh.  Chfrru  Syn.  Ia 
Acetas  calcicus.  Ger,  Essigsaure  Kaikcrd 
Fr,  Acetate  de  chaux. 


late  de  baryte. 

Formula,  Ca04-  C^H,0,-}-  HO  or  CaO,  A,  aq. 

Composition  in  equivalents.  Form.  H=l  0  =  100 

1  eq.  acetic  acid C^H^O,  61-00  637-98 . 

1    "   lime CaO  28-52  356-02 

1  *•   w-iter HO  9  112-50 

1  «  acetate  of  lime,  ciyst ..88-52  1106-50 

8 


In  100  parts. 
57-69 
32-22 
1019 


100-00 


ACETATES. 


ACETATES. 


Prepared  like  the  preceding  by  dLssolvlDg 
etrbonate  of  lime  in  acetic  acid.  The  simple 
hjdraicd  acid  does  not  attack  carbonate  of 

The  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  in  the 
preparation  of  p3rToligneous  acid  for  the  manu- 
&ctare  of  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  ^.,  but 
dus  acid  being  nearly  replaced'by  vinegar  from 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, the  manufacture  of  the  acetates  of  soda 
aod  lime  is  at  present  limited.  They  are  both, 
however,  employed  in  dyeing  operations. 

Terh.  The  commercial  salt  usually  con- 
tains an  excess  of  lime.  1000  lb.  wood-vine- 
gar, 127^  lbs.  chalk,  and  24  lbs.  caustic  lime, 
give  about  19S  lbs.  of  (pyrolignate)  acetate  of 
Ume.  To  make  a  common  acetate  of  alumina, 
dissolve  100  lbs.  alum  in  50  galls,  water,  and 

Formula,  AljO, +3  0 
Composition  in  equivalents.  "  Form. 

3  eq.  acetic  acid 3  (C^H,Oj) 

1  **■   alumina -^^s^s 


then  add  a  solution  of  150  lbs.  acetate  of  lime 
of  strength  12®  B. 

It  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  of  an  astrin- 
gent, bitter,  and  saline  taste ;  effloresces  at  212® 
becoming  an  anhydrous  powder;  heated  to  226® 
and  triturated  in  the  dark,  it  phosphoresces 
strongly,  and  at  a  higher  heat  decomposes  like 
the  acetate  of  baryta ;  readily  soluble  in  water, 
with  more  difficulty  in  alcohol.  See  farther 
under  Acetic  Acid. 

7.  Jicetate  of  Magnesia,  Chem.  Prepared  from 
carbonate  of  magnesia  like  the  preceding,  is  a 
deliquescent  gummy  mass,  when  concentrated, 
crystallising  with  difficulty,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol.   Formula  MgO  +  A. 

8.  Jcetate  of  Alumina,  Tech,  Chem,  Syn.  Lot, 
Acetas  aluminicus.  Ger.  Essigsau re  Thonerde. 
Fr,  Acetate  d'alumine  ou  d'argile. 


^HjOy  or  AlgOy  3A. 

• 

H  =  l            0=100 

In  100  parts, 

16300              1913-94 

75-03 

51-43                642-33 

24-97 

204-43 


2556-27 


100-00 


Best  prepared  by  precipitating  sulphate  of 
alamina  by  acetate  of  baryta.  Uncrystallisa- 
ble,  drying  into  a  gummy  mass,  very  soluble 
ui  water  and  of  a  very  astringent  taste;  de- 
eomposed  by  slight  heat  into  acetic  acid  and  a 
sabacetate  of  alumina.  Gay-Lussac  found 
that  the  solution  may  be  boiled  without  decom- 
position, but  that  when  impure,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  neutral  alkaline  salt,  the  solution 
becomes  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  an  inso- 
luble salt  which  redissolves  on  cooling. 

Tech.  S)'n.  Red  liquor,  Acetic  alum-base. 
Gtr,  Essigsaare  Thonbeitze,  Roth-  und  Gclb- 
beitze.  Fr,  Mordant  rouge.  It  is  the  last- 
named  property  which  gives  it  a  high  value  in 
the  various  operations  of  the  dyer  and  color- 
printer,  and  the  solution  of  the  salt  has  gene- 
rally Tv^ceived  the  name  of  Red  liquor,  from  the 
practice  of  sightening  it,  or  rendering  it  visi- 
ble with  a  little  red  color,  such  as  a  decoction 
of  peach  wood,  Brazil-wood,  &c.  It  is  not 
simply  acetate  of  alumina,  but  a  mixture  of 
acetate  or  binacetate  and  sulphate  or  subsul- 
phate  of  alumina  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  as 
vill  be  evident  from  its  preparation.  If  we 
had  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina,  we  might  then 
simply  add  an  equivalent  of  it  to  an  equivd- 

No.  2.  In  60  galls. 

dissolve  100   lbs. 


10 
100 


lbs. 
lbs. 


lent  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  order  to  procure  a 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  alumina;  but  the 
commercial  aluminous  salt  being  a  double  salt, 
or  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa, (formula,  KO,  &0^+  AljOj,  3SO3  + 
24  aq.),  we  should  add  an  equiv.  of  acetate  of 
lead  for  each  of  the  three  equiv.  of  sulphuric 
acid  combined  with  the  alumina,  or  by  weight 
570  pts.  (==  3  eq.)  acet.  lead,  to  475  (or  1  equiv.) 
of  alum.  It  is  found  in  practice,  however,  to 
be  most  advisable  to  employ  equal  parts  of 
alum  and  sugar  of  lead  or  rather  less  of  the 
latter,  the  former  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
and  the  latter  subsequently  added  in  powder. 
It  is  usual  to  add  a  jV  or  less  of  soda  crystals 
(carbonate  of  soda)  to  the  alum,  or  a  little 
whiting  (carbonate  of  lime),  to  neutralize  a 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  three  fol- 
lowing recipes  may  serve  to  illustrate  this : 
No.  1.  In  60  galls,  boiling  water 
dissolve  100  Jb.  alum,  and  when  dissolved, 
add  100  lb.  acet.  lead  in  fine  powder, 
stirring  the  mixture  well  at  first  and  several 
times  during  cooling,  and  when  clear,  the  su- 
pernatant liquid  is  acid  acetate  of  alumina 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  with  a  little  subsul- 
phate  of  alumina. 
No.  3.  50  galls,  boiling  water 

100    lbs.  alum,  and  to  the  solution  add  slowly 


6 
50 


Both  Nos.  2  and  3  contain  acid  acetate  of 
alumina,  basic  sulphate  of  alumina  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid,  and  sulphates  of  potassa  and 
soda.  No.  2  becomes  cloudy  at  154°  F.,  and  ge- 
latinizes at  165®.  Vo,  3  clouds  at  176®,  and  ge- 
latinizes at  192®.  No.  2  stands  at  14®  Beaume. 
No.  3  at  10®.  A  mordant  of  4  pts.  water,  3  pts. 
alum  and  3  pts.  acetate  of  lead  shows  14®  B. 
and  does  not  cloud  in  boiling. 

An  inferior  aluminous  mordant  is  made  by 
adding  acetate  of  lime  (pyrolignate  of  lime) 


crystallised  soda,  and  then  stir  in 
acetate  of  lead  in  fine  powder,  as  before. 


are  given  to  lbs.  of  the  latter.  The  decompo 
sition  is  similar  to  that  above,  where  acetate  of 
lead  is  employed,  excepting  that  the  decompo- 
sition is  not  as  complete,  and  a  portion  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  remains  in  solution  to  the  detri- 
ment of  bright  colors.  See  also  Acetate  of 
Lime. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Kochlin- 
Schouch,  it  appears  that  acetate  of  alumina  is 
not  the  only  active  agent  in  red  liquor,  bU 
that  a  pan  of  the  alum  is  whoUy  convemd  m 


to  alum,  but  the  {ormerheinggeDerallyused  in   a  basic  sulphate,  which  combines  wllYi  ^LceVaLVe 
30)Qt2on,tAeiiamI>ero/^gBlJonsofthe  former  I  of  aiumina,  and  that  this  double  sa\l  is  di:^ 


ACETATB& 


AC£TAT£8. 


solved  in  an  acid  acetate  of  alumina.  While 
the  based  goods  are  drying,  a  portion  of  acetic 
acid  volatilizes,  a  part  of  the  basic  acetate 
combines  with  the  basic  alum,  and  by  passing 
through  the  dung-bath,  another  portion  of  acetic 
acid  is  removed,  which  completes  the  combi- 
nation of  the  basic  aluminous  salts  with  the 
goods.  It  is  hence  unnecessarv  to  decompose 
all  the  alum  by  acetate  of  lead,  since  the  re- 
maining salt  acts  as  a  base  as  well  as  pure 
acetate  of  alumina,  when  the  due  proportions 
are  attended  to,  such  as 

16  pts.  water  by  weight  or  32  gallons. 

4    "    alura "  64    lbs. 

tV  "   soda «     1     a 

3    «   acetate  of  lead . .  «  48     " 

Kochlin-Schouch  asserts  from  his  experi- 
ments that  it  is  less  economical,  and  that  it  is 
immaterial  for  depth  and  tone  of  color  to  employ 
100  ^um  to  125  or  75  acetate  of  leltd,  but 
Runge  has  shown  that  it  is  not  immaterial,  but 
more  advantageous  to  take  100  alum  to  120 
acetate  of  lead  (or  in  equiv.  474  to  670,  see 
above),  but  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  either 
case  is  important  and  should  not  be  the  same 
as  was  employed  by  K.-8.  Th,us  cotton  dipped 
in  the  2  color  bases  (mordants) 

No.  1.  100 No.  2.  100  alum. 

76 120  acetate  of  lead. 

280 448  water, 

and  dyed  in  the  same  madder-bath,  give  the 
same  shade  and  tone  of  color ;  but  the  cotton 
fibre  cannot  completely  decompose  the  former, 
as  shown  by  two  experiments.  Two  equal 
weights  of  cotton  based,  one  in  No.  1,  the  other 
in  No.  2,  hung  up  in  the  same  place,  left  for  die 
same  time,  and  then  washed  in  equal  volumes 
of  hot  water,  much  alum  was  obtained  from 
the  wash-water  of  No.  1  and  scarcely  a  trace 


from  No  2,  so  that  much  alum  is  actually  los 
by  the  use  of  No.  1.  Runge  has  however  not 
taken  into  view  the  neutralization  of  a  portion 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
which,  by  bringing  basic  salts  into  action,  ma- 
terially changes  the  subsequent  operations  of 
drying,  and  undoubtedly  fastens  a  larger  amount 
of  alumina  on  \he  piece  than  without  its  use; 
and  although  in  this  case  a  portion  of  alum 
may  be  washed  out  after  drying,  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  advantage  of  using  so 
large  a  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  its  great  expense. 

Acetic  alum-bases,  or  mordants  which  depo- 
sit basic  sulphate  of  alumina  by  heat,  become 
clear  again  on  cooling,  but  a  deposit  made 
after  the  lapse  of  time  remains  undissolved 
even  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Acetate  of  alumina,  obtained  from  the  de- 
composition of  100  parts  sulphate  of  alumina 
by  115  acetate  of  lead,  contains  no  undecompo- 
sable  sulphate  of  alumina  and  no  sulphate  of 
potassa;  the  single  colored  grounds  produced 
by  this  color-base  are  livelier,  more  even,  and 
fuller  than  those  from  the  ordinary  mixed 
acetate,  or  red  liquor.  See  Alumixa,  Sulphate 
of.     {Runge  ^  VitalU,) 

The  acetic  alum  base  is  largely  employed 
in  calico-printing,  organic  fibre  decomposing 
it  more  readily  that  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
in  alum,  and  hence  attaching  to  itself  more 
alumina  with  which  the  richest  hues  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  chiefly  employed  with  madder  for 
reds;  with  quercitron,  French  berries,  fustic, 
&c.,  for  yellows,  the  various  tints  depending  in 
part  on  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Details 
of  its  use  will  be  given  in  the  articles  Dteixo 
and  CALico-PBiirTiKo. 

9.  Acetate  of  Manganese.  Chem.  Tech.  Syn. 
Lot.  Acetas  manganosus.  Ger.  Essigsaures 
Manganoxydul.    Fr.  Acetate  de  manganese. 


Formula,  MnO  +  CJifi^,  or  MnO,A. 
Composition  in  equivalents.  Form.        H=:l  0  :=  100 

1  eq.  acetic  acid C^HjOj         61-00  637-98 

1"    protoxide  of  manganese  ..MnO  35-72  445*89 


In  100  parts. 
59-06 
40-94 


1  "   protacetate  of  manganese 86-72 


1083-87 


100-00 


Prep,  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  manganese 
in  acetic  acid,  or  on  a  large  scale  by  adding 
neutral  sulphate  of  manganese  to  acetate  of 
barj'ta,  lime  or  lead,  filtering  and  evaporating 
in  part.  It  crystallises  in  plates  or  rhombic 
prisms  of  an  amethyst  color,  unchangeable  in 
the  air,  dissolves  in  3j^  cold  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  concentrated  solution  is  employ- 
ed like  the  sulphate  of  the  same  metal  in  dye- 
ing, chiefly  in  calico-printing,  being  thickened 
and  printed  on  the  cloth,  and  passed  through  a 
bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  when  the  protoxide 
is  converted  into  hydrated  oxide  of  a  rich  and 
very  permanent  brown  color.  It  may  also  be 
passed  through  a  bath  of  caustic  alkali,  po- 
tassa, or  lime,  when  the  precipitate  on  the  cloth, 
at  first  nearly  white,  passes  into  a  brown  hy- 
drate by  oxidation.  (See  Dtxiito  and  Calico- 
FmwTuro.)  The  cheapest  method  of  prepar- 
ing this  salt  pure,  consists  in  precipitating  the 
sulphate  of  manganese  in  a  great  measure  by 
acetate  of  lime,  and  the  balance  by  acetate  of 
10 


lead.  To  make  the  best  acetate,  to  4  parts  of 
sulphate  of  manganese  add  7  parts  of  crystal- 
lised acetate  of  lead,  each  dissolved  in  3  parts 
of  water,  stir  well,  let  it  settle  and  draw  or 
filter  off*  the  clear  liquor. 

10.  Jeetate  of  Zinc  Chem.  Phar.  Form.  ZnO 
-{-A-J-3  HO.  Prepared  by  dissolvinjj  zinc  or 
oxide  of  zinc  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  double  de- 
composition from  the  sulphate  of  zinc  like  the 
preceding  salt.  It  crystallises  in  flexible,  bril- 
liant, 6-sided  tables  (Fig.3),  of 
a  pearly  talc-like  lustre,  which 
effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air. 
By  spotaneous  evaporation 
it  forms  a  beautiftil  dendritic  . 
efflorescence.  According  to  | 
Schindler  it  contains  22-5  per 
ct.  or  3  eq.,  when  prepared 
by  heat  only  one  eq.  water. 
It  is,  unlike  the  other  salts  of  zinc,  completely 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  neu- 
traL    It  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  same  pur- 
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acetates: 


poses  as  the  sulphate,  and  in  phannacy  for 
preparing  cyanide  of  zinc. 

Teek.  The  best  method  of  preparing  it  for 
die  djer  is  to  dissolve  4  pts.  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  H  pts.  acetate  of  lead  each  in  3  pts.  water, 
to  mix  them  well  together,  filter,  and  let  it 
cijslallise. 

11.  JettateM  of  Iron,  Of  these  we  have  two, 
we  of  the  proto-  and  the  other  of  the  peroxide. 

fl.  Jcttate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  Chem.  Syn. 
lof.  Acetas  ferrosus.  Ger,  Essigsaures  Eisen- 
oxjdul.  Fr,  Proto-acetate  de  fer.    Prepared  by 

ssolving  salphuret  of  iron,  or  iron  in  acetic 
acid,  or  less  perfectly  by  mingling  copperas 
with  acetate  of  lead.  Should  peroxide  be  pre- 
sent it  may  be  reduced  to  protoxide  by  sul- 
pbaretted  hydrogen,  a  little  free  acid  having 
been  previously  added.    It  crystallises  in  small 


and  rapidly  oxidizing  in  the  air.  Its  alcoholic 
solution,  known  as  tinctura  acetatis  ferri,  is 
not  much  used  at  present 

6.  Acetate  of  Setquioxide  of  Iron.  Chenu  Tedu 
Syn.  Lot,  Acetas  ferricus.  ber,  Essigsaures  £i- 
senoxyd.  Fr,  Peracetate  de  fer.  Made  by  dis- 
solving pure  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic 
acid,  or  by  mingling  acetate  of  baryta  and  per- 
sulphate of  iron.  It  is  an  uncrystallisable,  cUirk 
brownish  red  solution,  which  by  evaporation 
forms  a  deliquescent  gelatinous  paste.  Like 
the  acetate  of  alumina,  it  deposits  an  insoluble, 
basic  peracetate  when  heated,  and  hence  its  utili- 
ty in  dyeing  operations.  Batic  acetate  of  peroxide 
is  an  insoluble  yellow  powder,  precipitating 
out  of  the  protacetate  which  has  oxidized  in 
the  air,  and  even  out  of  the  neutral  peracetate 
when  kept  for  some  time,  if  an  alkaline  salt 
be  present 


green  prismatic  cr>'stals,  very  soluble  in  water, 

Formtila,  Fefi^+Z  (C^HjO,)  or  FegO,,  3A 
Composition  in  equivalents.  Form.  H  ses  1        0  &=  100 

3  eq.  acetic  acid 3  (CJHjO,)        153-00  1913-94 

1  «    peroxide  of  iron PejO,  78-37  978-41 


In  100  parts. 
C6-35 
33-66 


1  **    acetate  of  peroxide  of  iron 231-37 


2892-35 


100-00 


Tech.  The  dyer  employs  nominally  both 
acetates,  but  from  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
former  he  employs  a  mixture  of  the  two,  or 
still  better  the  peracetate ;  the  calico  printer,  on 
the  other  hand,  frequently  prefers  the  salt  as 
nearly  a  protacetate  as  possible. 

0.  The  Protacetate  of  Iron  or  Iron  Liquor,  Syn. 
Pyrolignate  of  iron.  Ger,  Holzsaures  Eisenoxy- 
dul,  Eisenbeitze,  Eisenbruhe,  Schwartzbeitze, 
Schwartztonne.  Fr,  Tonne  au  noir.  Bouillon 
noir.  This  important  mordant  may  be  prepared 
either  by  the  direct  union  of  its  component  parts, 
or  by  double  decomposition.  1.  The  first  me- 
thod is  now  generally  practised,  and  consists 
in  digesting  pyroligncous  acid,  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  7°  T.  (5^°  B.)  upon  an  excess  of 
clean  malleable  iron,  in  a  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion, till  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  specific  gra- 
vity of  18*  T.  (12°  B.)  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  F^  ascertained  by  cooling  a  small  quantity 
dipped  from  the  boiler  from  time  to  time,  and 
testing  it  by  the  hydrometer.  A  large  cast  iron 
boiler  should  be  employed,  and  the  liquor  kept 
at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  at  any  time 
150^  F.  If  clean  wrought  iron  turnings  be 
used,  and  in  considerable  excess,  the  process 
may  be  completed  in  from  6  to  7  days.  Con- 
siderable tar  rises  during  the  solution,  which 
should  be  skimmed  ofi":  a  still  heavier  scum 
will  continue  to  rise  after  the  liquor  is  cold, 
and,  indeed,  for  days  and  months  afterwards,  a 
part  of  which  it  is  better  to  allow  to  remain 
nodisturbed,  till  the  liquor  is  wanted  for  use, 
and  more  particularly  if  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  in  an  open  cistern.  The  wa- 
ter is  decomposed  in  this  operation,  its  hydro- 
gen passing  oflf  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  its 
oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  forming  the  pro- 
toxide with  which  the  acid  unites. 

Some  printers  prepare  this  liquor  without 
heat ;  but  the  process  described  is  preferable ; 
when  the  solution  is  effected  without  heat,  the 
tar  attaches  to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  impedes 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and  renders  the  process 


extremely  tedious;  there  is  also  in  the  latter 
case  more  risk  of  peroxidizing  the  iron,  parti- 
cularly if  the  liquor  be  much  exposed  to  the  air 
by  pumping,  or  pouring  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  one  vessel  to  another,  as  errone- 
ously recommended  by  most  writers  on  this 
subject,  and  still  practised  by  many  calico 
printers. 

From  100  gallons  of  p5rroligneous  acid,  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  iron,  from  60  to  70 
gallons  of  iron  liquor  at  18°  T.  (12°  B.)  may 
be  obtained.  This  solution,  reduced  to  12°  T. 
(8i°  B.)  is  sufficiently  strong  to  proiuce  a  deep 
black  with  madder. 

2.  This  mordant  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  or  lime,  and  the  protosulphate  of  iron ; 
for  this  purpose, 

Take  1  gallon  of  water, 

4  lbs.  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  dec, 
2  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  water, 
and  then  add  the  sugar  of  lead  ;  stir  the  mix- 
ture till  the  decomposition  is  complete,  which 
is  almost  instantaneous,  if  the  solution  of  cop- 
peras be  hot  when  the  lead  is  added :  when  the 
sulphate  of  lead  has  subsided,  decant  the  clear 
liquor.  There  remains  a  considerable  excess 
of  undecomposed  copperas  in  this  solution. 

The  acetate  of  lead  is,  however,  never  used 
for  this  mordant,  unless  as  an  extemporaneous 
preparation,  when  the  acetate  of  lime  is  not 
at  hand.  To  prepare  the  iron  mordant  from 
the  latter. 

Take   75  gallons  solution  of  pyrolignate  of 
Umeatl6°T.  (11°B.;) 
400  lbs.  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (green 

copperas ;) 
100  gallons  of  water. 

Dissolve  the  copperas  in  the  water  by  heat* 
then  add  the  pyrolignate  of  lime,  and  stir  well 
together;  when  the  precipitate  Vias  sub^vduo^- 
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decant  the  clear  liquor.   This  liquor  at  60°  Fah. ' 
will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  22  T.  (16°  B.) 
and  reduced  to  12°  T.  (SJ  B.)  by  the  addition 
of  water,  is  supposed  to  have  about  the  same  . 
strength  as  that  prepared  by  the  direct  solution  | 
of  iron  in  the  pyroligneous  acid  of  the  same 
bydrometrical  strength. 

To  prevent  peroxidation  where  this  mordant 
is  kept  on  hand  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  as  it  must  often  be,  we  may  add  small 
quantities  of  clean  iron  turnings,  which  will 
detach  and  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
peracetate,  restoring  it  again  to  ihe  protace- 
tate,  and  unite  with  and  neutralize  the  free  I 
acid.  To  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation 
of  sediment  in  the  casks  pr  cistern,  by  these 
additions  of  iron,  the  turnings  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  liquor  by  a  coarse  netting. 
(Porter.) 

Another  method  of  making  protacetate  of 
iron,  practised  in  Europe  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  to  add  to  a  solution  of  pure  acetate  of 
lead,  protocarbonate  of  iron  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate of  carbonate  of  lead  takes  place.  The 
clear  liquor  then  decanted  from  the  white  lead 
may  be  heated  with  clean  iron  turnings  to 
charge  it  fully  with  neutral  acetate  of  iron. 
This  acetate  is  said  to  be  superior,  and  the 
white  lead  pays  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  the  manufacture  of  protacetate,  pyroligne- 
ous acid  is  preferable  to  common  vinegar,  as 
the  empyreumatic  matter  it  contains  prevents 
more  or  less  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
and  its  dark  color  is  of  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence, since  iron  liquor  is  only  employed  for 
darker  colors. 

b.  Peracetate  of  Iron,  Syn.  The  same  as  for 
the  Iron  Liquor,  except  Ger,  Holzsaures  Eise- 
noxyd.  Where  the  dyer  requires  uniform 
grounds,  he  cannot  as  well  employ  the  proto- 
salts  of  iron,  for  when  cotton  is  impregnated 
with  such  a  solution  as  copperas  or  the  preced- 
ing salt,  while  drying  it  attracts  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  or  a  basic 
persalt  collects  more  in  those  parts  not  yet.  dry, 
and  will  of  course  produce  darker  spots  in  the 
dye-bath.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  prepare  an 
acetate  of  the  peroxide  at  once,  either  by  pour- 
ing acetic  acid  repeatedly  over  iron  turnings  for 
several  weeks,  in  vessels  exposed  freely  to  the 
air,  or  still  better  by  double  decomposition 
with  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of  lime.  For  this 
purpose  dissolve  I  lb.  iron-alum  (see  Iron- 
alum),  in  4  lbs.  (i  gall.)  water,  add  1  lb.  ace- 
tate of  lead,  stir  the  liquor  well,  let  it  settle,  and 
decant  or  filter.  The  solution  made  from  iron- 
alum  will  not  keep  long,  as  it  gradually  de- 
posits an  insoluble  basic  salt  /from  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  the  first  pari 
of  this  article  on  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Ir.on)^ 
while  those  made  from  persulphate  of  iron 
will  retain  their  properties  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  iron-alum  is 
more  convenient  in  use,  from  its  containing 
known  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the 
difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  preparing  only 
the  quantity  required  for  immediate  use. 

Thte  peracetate  of  iron  may  also  be  made 

from  persulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  lead. 

See  Iboic,  persulphate  of*    As  the  persulphate 

of  iron  is  not  so  uniform  a  composition  as  the 


iron-alum,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  hov 
much  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  it  con 
tains,  in  order  to  know  what  quantity  of  ace 
rate  of  lead  to  employ  in  its  decomposition 
For  this  purpose  weigh  out  100  grains,  which 
is  about  J  an  equiv.  of  dry  and  pure  persulphate 
dissolve  in  water,  and  filter;  add  285  grs.  cry  si 
acetate  of  lead  (^  of  3  eq.)  dissolved  in  water 
filler  and  weigh  the  precipitate,  which  is  sul- 
phate of  lead ;  everj'  76  grs.  of  this  sulphate  of 
lead  require  95  or  more,  safely  00,  grs.  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  to  insure  sufficient  decomposition. 
Calling  grains  pounds,  the  operation  may  then 
be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  excess  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  the  acetic  iron  mordant  may 
be  ascertained  by  diluting  a  little  of  the  clear 
liquor  with  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  if  it  becomes  cloudy,  there  is 
an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  may  prove 
injurious  to  colors ;  but  it  is  easily  obviated  by 
adding  a  little  more  persulphate  of  iron,  until 
(he  clear  liquor  is  no  longer  clouded  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  For  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  dyer,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  decom- 
pose all  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  but  for 
printing,  and  particularly  for  full  russets,  the 
whole  salt  should  be  peracetate  of  iron,  since 
otherwise  some  of  the  sulphate  would  disap- 
pear in  washing  the  goods,  while  they  may  be 
fully  charged  with  basic  acetate  of  iron  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  water. 

Conclusion,  Much  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  acetates  of  iron  and  alumina,  from  their 
great  importance  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  color- 
printing,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  en- 
gaged in  these  beautiful  and  useful  arts,  which 
require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  chemical 
science  as  well  as  practice,  are  generally  so 
deficient  in  the  former. 

The  acetates  of  iron  are  employed  in  woollen- 
dyeing,  to  produce  blue  with  prussiale  of  potas- 
sa, in  cotton-dyeing  and  printing,  and  in  silk- 
dyeing,  for  blacks,  russets,  &c. ;  the  protacetate 
with  madder  for  violet;  the  same,  together  with 
acetic  alum  base,  for  brow-n ;  in  dyeing  hats 
and  furs  black,  for  blackening  leather,  wood, 
&c.  Some  prefer  the  protacetate,  because  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron  subsequent  to  dyeing, 
the  colors  are  more  permanent;  but  the  use 
of  peracetate  insures  greater  uniformity  of  tlie 
ground. 

The  peracetate  of  iron  containing  protace- 
tate, may  also  be  conveniently  made  by  pour- 
ing pyroligneous  acid  on  iron  turnings  in  a 
series  of  vessels  placed  obliquely  one  above 
the  other,  as  will  be  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  Jcetate  of  Lead,  suffering  the 
acid  to  remain  the  same  length  of  time  in  con- 
tact with  the  metal,  and  repeating  the  opera- 
tion twice,  or  until  the  acid  is  saturated. 

\2,  Acetate  of  Cobalt.  Chcm,  Form.  CoO+aI 
Prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
cobalt  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  red  in  solution, 
blue  when  dry.  1  pt.  oxide  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  and  mingled  with  i  pt.  common  salt 
forms  a  good  sympathetic  ink,  the  writing  be- 
I  ing  scarcely  visible  when  cold,  and  bluish 
'  green  when  heated. 

I      13.  Acetate  of  Nickel  Chem.  Form.  NiO-f  A". 
,  Prepared  from.  nic\ic\  ox\^t  ov  \\.^  c^x>aox^;i\^. 
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as  the  preceding.  Green  crystals,  of  sweetish 
taste,  soluble  in  6  pts.  water,  not  in  alcohol, 
effloresces  slightly  in  the  air. 

Both  the  acetates  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  when 
perfectly  neutral,  are  entirely  thrown  down  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  sulphurets  of  the 
metals. 

14.  Jcetates  of  Lead,    There  are  four  com- 


pounds of  acetic  acid  and  the  protoxide  of  lead, 
containing  different  proportions  of  acid  and 
oxide. 

a.  Neutral  jicetate  of  Lead.  Chenu  Byn.  Susrar 
of  Lead,  Salt  of  Saturn.  LaL  Acetas  plumbi- 
cus,  Saccharum  Satumi.  Qer,  Essigsaures 
Bleioxyd,  Bleizucker.  Fr,  Acetate  de  plombe, 
Sucre  de  Satume,  Sel  de  Satume. 


Formula,  PbO  +  Cfifi^  +  3H0  or  PbO,  A,  3  aq. 
Composition  in  equivalents  Form.  H  a=  1  O  =  100 

1  eq.  acetic  acid C^HgO^  51*00  637-98 

1  «    oxideoflead PbO  111-73  1394-60 

3  «    water.., 3H0  27-00  337-50 


1  **    acetate  of  lead,  cryst 189-73 


2369-98 


In  100  pts. 
27-08 
58-71 
14-21 

100-00 


Prep,  By  dissolving  litharge  or  white  lead 
in  acetic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
and  air  on  metallic  lead,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  basic  salts.  Rapidly  cool- 
ed, it  crystallises  in  needles  -,  slowly,  it  forms 
transparent,  white,  right-rhombic  prisms,  with 
dihedral  summits,  (fig.  4).  It  has  a  disagreeably 
^Ig^  4,  sweetish  taste  (hence 

its  former  improper 
name),  metallic,  as- 
tringent ;  soluble  at 
common  temperatures 
in  IJ  pts.  water  and 
8  pts.  alcohol;  when 
perfectly  fresh,  and 
from  a  neutral  solu- 
tion, it  has  a  neutral 
reaction;  but  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
slightly  decomposes  it,  and  acetic  acid  being 
set  free,  it  gives  an  acid  reaction.  Ammonia 
does  not  precipitate  the  aqueous  solution,  but 
changes  it  into  a  tribasic  salt ;  heated  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  it  throws  down  crystalline 
oxide  of  lead ;  heated  gently,  loses  crystalline 
water,  and  becomes  anhydrous;  and  it  may 
be  heated  to  161°  with  the  loss  of  scarcely  any 
acid,  but  fusion  rather  hinders  the  escape  of 
the  water ;  at  a  higher  heat  the  dnr  salt  fuses, 
and  forms  the  sesquibasic  acetate  (see  the  next 
salt),  while  carbonic  acid  and  acetone  escape. 
Phar,  Latterly  much  employed  in  medicine. 
Given  internally  as  pills,  or  in  solution,  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  pulmonary  catarrh,  and 
hxmorrhages.  Free  acetic  acid  should  be 
given  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonate,  which  is  really  the  poison- 
ous compound.     {Turner,) 

Tech,  This  salt,  so  important  in  the  arts  of 
coloring,  is  made  upon  the  principles  stated 
above.  1.  By  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  (litharge, 
massicot)  in  good  acetic  acid,  not  in  pyroligne- 
ous,  unless  pure,  for  its  emp3rreumatic  matter 
may  affect  the  light  colors  by  mordants  made 
from  it.  It  may  be  done  in  vessels  of  lead,  or 
even  in  copper,  provided  the  latter  have  pieces 
of  lead  soldered  in  its  interior,  which  by  its 
electric  action  renders  the  copper  more  elec- 
tro-negative, and  prevents  its  being  dissolved. 
13  pts.  finely  ground  and  sifted  oxide  of  lead  is 
gradually  added  to  23  pts.  strong  vinegar  of 
7®  B.  moderately  healed  and  stirred,  to  prevent 
adhering  to  the  bottom.  When  solution  is 
effected^  dilute  with  washings  of  previous  pro- 


cesses, heat  to  boiling,  cool  slowly,  to  let  it  set- 
tle, draw  off  clear  liquor,  and  test  its  alkalinity 
by  litmus-paper.  If  it  have  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, add  vinegar,  until  there  is  a  decided  acid 
reaction,  when  it  may  be  evaporated  to  the 
density  of  32°  B.  and  run  into  the  crystallisers, 
always  taking  care  that  the  solution  have  an 
acid  reaction.  By  the  above  process  we  should 
obtain  something  less  than  22  pts.  crystallised 
acetate  of  lead. 

The  crystallisers  may  be  of  stone-ware,  oi 
wood,  their  edges  being  greased  to  prevent  the 
travelling  vegetation  of  the  salt ;  they  may 
swing  on  an  axle,  so  that  after  crystallisation 
they  may  be  inclined  and  the  liquor  gently  run 
off  without  disturbing  the  crystals  during 
drainage,  and  strips  of  wood  may  be  laid  across 
to  prevent  the  ciystals  forming  in  the  liquid 
from  accumulating  on  the  bottom  and  crushing 
the  lower  stratum  to  powder.  After  drainage, 
they  are  dried  in  a  stove-room  at  80 — 85°  on 
linen  or  paper,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
paper,  wood,  linen,  dec,  imbued  with  acetate  of 
lesid  and  well  dried,  will,  when  fired,  bum  like 
tinder. 

The  mother  liquor,  containing  neutral  and 
basic  acetates  of  lead  and  other  metallic  salts, 
may  either  be  treated  with  vinegar,  evaporated, 
re-crystallised,  and  the  residue  employed  as 
^washings,  in  subsequent  operations,  or  it  may 
be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  lime 
and  used  as  carbonate  of  lead,  or  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid,  and  the  supernatant  acetate  of  soda 
or  lime  employed  for  acetic  acid  or  in  dyeing. 

2.  The  following  process  with  metallic  lead, 
recommended  first  by  Berard,  is  easily  exe- 
cuted, and  yields  a  good  product  with  great 
economy.  Granulated  lead,  the  tailings  in  the 
white-lead  manufacture,  &c.,  are  put  in  several 
vessels  (say  8),  one  above  the  other,  on  steps, 
so  that  (tie  liquid  may  be  run  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  upper  one  is  filled  with  acetic 
acid,  and  after  i  hour  let  off  into  the  2d,  after 
another  i  hour  into  the  3d,  dec,  and  so  on  to 
the  last  or  8th  vessel.  The  acid  causes  the 
lead  to  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air. 
evolving  heat,  so  that  when  the  acid  run  off 
from  the  lowest  is  thrown  on  the  upper  vessel 
for  the  second  time,  it  forms  a  certain  quantity 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  after  passing 
through  the  whole  series  is  so  strong  that  it  may 
be  evaporated  at  once  to  crystallise.    (Runge,) 

There  are  two  points  of  importance  in  thix 
manufacture,  whatever  method  may  be  pur 
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sued,  to  employ  a  strong  acid  that  less  time 
and  acid  may  be  lost  in  concentrating  the 
liquid — and,  in  addition,  to  keep  the  liquid 
always  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  basic 
salt. 

Copper  may  be  detected  in  acetate  of  lead, 
by  its  bluish  color,  by  ammonia  in  excess, 
which  gives  a  blue  solution,  or  by  prussiate  of 
potassa.  Its  bluish  color  is  often  hidden,  by 
packing  it  in  blue  paper.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  by  acetate  of  lime,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Buchner,  is  best  detected  by  dissolving 
in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  occurs.  It  is  then  filtered,  and 
aAer  standing  24  hours  deposits  crystals  of 
tartrate  of  lime,  if  lime  be  present  It  may 
also  be  detected  in  a  short  time  by  dissolving 
as  before,  adding  pure  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia as  long  as  it  precipitates,  filtering  and 
adding  oxalate  of  ammonia.  White  oxalate 
of  lime  precipitates. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  chiefly  employed  in  dye- 
ing and  color-printing,  sometimes  alone,  as  a 
mordant  for  chrome-yellow  and  orange,  and  a 
mixed  green,  generally  to  prepare  acetates  of 
alumina,  iron  and  tin ;  to  manufacture  the  pig- 
ments chrome-yellow  and  orange ;  in  chemis- 
try to  make  strong  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether, 
acetone,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  varnish,  Sec 

6.  Sesquibcuic  Acetatt  of  LecuL  Chenu  Form. 
3Pb04-2A.  Made  by  gently  heating  (630° 
Mitscherlich)  neutral  dry  acetate  of  lead  (see 
a)  in  a  porcelain  capsule  or  retort,  until  the 
fluid  mass  congeals  to  a  porous  white  mass, 
dissolving  in  water,  evaporating  to  a  syrupy 
consistence  and  set  aside,  when  it  crystallises 
in  pearly,  6-sided  scales  in  concentric  groups, 
unchangeable  in  air  and  in  vacuo  ;  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  shows  alkaline  reac- 
tion ;  carbonic  acid  precipitates  white  lead, 
rendering  the  salt  neutral ;  by  digestion  with 
litharge  yields  tri-and  sexbasic  acetate.  For- 
mation, 3  equiv.  neutral  acetate  lose  one  of 
dry  acid,  which  passes  ofi"  as  acetone  and  car- 
bonic acid.     See  Acetojtk.     (Liebig,) 

cTribnsic  Acetate  of  Lead,  ChenuPhar,  Form. 
3PhO-fA.  Syn.  Subacetate  of  lead.  Trisace- 
tate  of  lead.  Lat,  Acetas  tri-plumbicus.  Ger, 
Drittel  essigsaures  Bleioxyd,  Bleiessig  (when 
in  solution).  Fr,  Vinaigre  de  plomb.  A  cold 
saturated  solution  of  neutral  acetate  is  mixed 
with  one-flfih  of  its  volume  of  aqua  ammoniae 
and  set  aside,  when  the  trisacetale  is  deposited 
in  long  silky  needles,  which  are  an^drous  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  Or,  to  obtain  it  in  solu- 
tion, 7  pans  of  litharge  are  digested,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  with  a  solution  of  6  parts  of 
sugar  of  lead  in  30  of  water,  in  a  close  vessel, 
till  the  oxide  which  remains  undissolved  has 
become  quite  white.  If  it  contain  copper,  it  is 
precipitated  by  putting  in  pieces  of  metallic 
lead,  or  according  to  Jeiseler,  better  by  pre- 
viously freeing  the  litharge  of  copper  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

The  solution,  evaporated  in  a  retort,  to  ex- 
clude carbonic  acid,  which  it  rapidly  absorbs, 
forms  a  white  opake  mass,  consisting  of 
iDxiute  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  iusolu- 
Me  in  alcohol.  The  liquor  pliunbi  subacetatis 
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of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a  solution  of  this  salt» 
always  containing  some  neutral  and  sesqui- 
basic  acetate,  unless  a  large  excess  of  litharge 
be  employed.  It  is  much  used  as  a  lotion,  and 
has  long  been  known  as  Goulard's  extract,  or 
6oulard*s  water.  It  is  a  clear  and  somewhat 
thick  liquid,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  becoming  turbid  from  the 
deposition  of  carbonate,  slowly  deposits  the 
sexbasic  acetate.  For  this  reason  it  is  far 
more  poisonous  than  the  sugar  of  lead,  as  it 
has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  form  the  very 
poisonous  carbonate.  Antidotes  are  the  alka- 
line sulphates.  It  precipitates  solution  of  gum, 
and  is  used  as  a  test  for  that  substance.  It 
yields  precipitates  with  almost  all  organic 
acids,  even  those  which  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  neutral  acetate.  It  further  precipitates 
albumen,  caseous  matter,  and  extractive  matter, 
and  is  much  employed  to  remove  such  sub- 
stances from  organic  mixtures.  {lAeb,  and  Greg.') 

d.  Sexbatie  Acetate  of  Lead.  Chem,  Form. 
6PbO-{-A. —  Prepared  by  adding  any  other 
acetate  of  lead  in  solution  to  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. A  white  crystalline  (under  the  micro- 
scope) precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  separates  in  brilliant 
feathery  crystals.  Loses  all  its  water  in 
vacuo,  does  not  blacken  by  heat,  but  yields 
acetone  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  always  more 
or  less  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
acetates  of  lead,  particularly  where  dilute  acid 
is  employed;  it  is  also  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  white  lead. 

Tech,  The  above  basic  acetates  are  all  found 
in  the  arts,  the  last  named  being  generally  aa 
unintentional  product.    There  is  a  subacetate 
prepared  by  digesting  1  eq.  acetate  of   lead 
(=190  pts.)  with  one  eq.  litharge  (112  pts),  or 
betters  lbs. crystallised  acetate  and  6 lbs.  lith* 
arge  (allowing  for  some  impurities  in  the  latter). 
The  acetate  is  dissolved  in  water  (tinned  ves- 
sels may  be  used)  and  while  steam  is  run. 
through,  the  litharge  is  gradually  added,  or  it  ' 
must  be  stirred  to  prevent  the  adhering  of  tha 
sexbasic  salt  to  the  bottom  if  heated  over  a  fira 
in  copper  vessels.    Strips  of  lead  should  be  • 
laid  or  soldered  in  the  vessels  to  prevent  the 
solution  of  copper  and  to  remove  what  copper  ^ 
may  exist  in  the  materials.    This   solutioiiy  ' 
which  is  chiefly  the  tribasic  acetate,  but  con-  • 
tains  also  neutral  and  sesquibasic  acetate,  is  *: 
an  important  salt  in  the  arts  of  coloring,  since  i 
by  mingling  with  an  equivalent  of  it  an  equir.  at 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  we  get  chrome-yel-'i 
low  directly,  or  an  equiv.  of  yellow  chromate  i 
of  potassa  we  obtain  chrome-orange.    Besides  ^t 
this  point  of  economy,  the  subacetate  has  also-ii 
a  stronger  attraction  for  cotton-fibre,  and  hence^i 
less  is  lost  in  cleansing  printed  goods  where  itV 
is  employed.    See  Dteiho,  Chroine-colort.  \ 

The  basic  acetate  is  also  employed  in  making*^ 
white  lead  by  precipitation  with  carbonic  acid*^. 
See  Whits  Liad.  > 

15.  Acetate*  of  Copper,  There  is  one  acetate^ 
of  the  suboxide  of  copper,  and  several  acetates^!: 
of  the  oxide,  one  of  which  is  neutral,  and  tha^i 
others  basic.  ^ 

I. Acetateof  Suboxide,  Chem,  Fonn-Cu^O-f  XU 
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Sffn.  Acetate  of  protoxide  of  copper.  Obtain- 
ed by  decomposition  of  neutral  acetate  of  cop- 
per by  dry  distillation,  depositing  itself  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort  as  colorless,  pearly 
scales,  or  as  a  voluminous,  snowy  vegetation. 
Rapidly  decomposes  in  air  (Berzeliua),  un- 
changed in  moist  air  (XteWg),  with  water  de- 
composes into  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper, 
and  by  presence  of  air  into  acetate  of  oxide  of 
copper,  occurs  in  verdigris,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  red  residue  (suboxide  of  copper),  when 
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this  substance  is  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar^ 
slightly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 

2  a.  NetUral  Jkttatt  of  Copper.  Chenu  Tedu 
Syn.  Distilled  or  crystallized  verdigris.  Lot, 
Acetas  cupricus  cum  aqua.  Ger.  Neutrales 
essigaures  Kupferoxyd,  Destillinter  Grunspan. 
Fr,  Acetate  decuivre,  Dento-acetate  d.  c,  Verdet 
cristallise,  Vert  en  grappes,  Cristaux  de  Venus. 
Formerly  used  for  preparing  glacial  acetic 
acid  by  dry  distillation,  and  hence  the  name 
distilled  verdigris. 


Formula,  CuO+ C^H,0,+  HO, 
Composition  in  equivalents.        Form. 

1  eq.  acetic  acid C^H^O,  • 

1  "   oxide  of  copper CuO 

1  «   water HO 


or  CuO,  Aaq. 

Hr=l             Ot=100 

In  100  pts. 

61-00            637-98 

61-40 

39-71        .    495-70 

39-61 

9-00            112*50 

8-99 

1  "   acetate  of  copper,  cryst . 


.99-71 


1246-18 


100-00 


T 


Prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  acetic 
acid,  or  precipitating  an  equivalent  sulphate  of 
copper  (see  this)  by  an  equiv.  acetate  of  lead 
and  crystallising  the  filtered  liquid.  It  forms 
dark-green,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  with  ob- 
Fig.  6.  ^**l^^  terminating  planes  {Fig, 
6);  taste  disagreeable,  metal- 
lic; soluble  in  18*4  cold  and 
6  pts.  boiling  water,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with 
a  lively  green  flame ;  subject- 
ed to  dry  distillation ;  it  yields 
first  water,  then  acetone,  acetic 
acid  and  gaseoas  matter,  leav- 
ing finely  divided  metallic  cop- 
per, which  is  easily  inflammable ;  the  yield 
is  48 — 49  pr.  ct  of  acetic  acid  containing 
acetone.  A  solution  of  it  mingled  and  heated 
with  honey,  sugar,  Ac,  is  decomposed,  depo- 
siting minute  red  octahedral  crystals  of  sub- 
oxide of  copper,  while  the  liquor  contains  also 
formic  acid. 

By  dissolving  verdigris  in  water  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  and  crystallising  below  46°,  it 
forms  obliqae  4-sided  prisms  of  the  color  of 
blue-vitriol,  the  formula  of  which  is  CuO  -f  A 
-f  5  aq. ;  when  heated  to  86®,  they  suddenly 
become  opake  and  green,  and  consist  of  fine 
crystals  of  the  common  neutral  acetate,  with 
one  cq.  of  water,  losing  4  cq.  which  arc  re- 
tained by  the  salt  like  a  sponge.    (  Wihltr,) 

Teefu  Rarely  employed  in  pharmacy;  ge- 
nerally used  as  a  green  pigment  (sap-color)  ; 
formerly  for  obtaining  concentrated  acetic 
acid;  also  employed  in  dyeing,  and  calico- 
printing  as  resist-paste  in  the  blue  vat  dyes, 
6cc* ;  its  use  in  the  latter  case  depending  on 
the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  to  the  sub- 
oxide while  the  indigo  is  thus  oxidized  pre- 
vious to  its  contact  with  the  cloth,  with  which 
it  cannot  then  combine. 

b,  Eibasic  ActtcUe  of  Copper.  Chem,  TeeJu  Syn. 
Subacetate  of  copper,  Verdigris.  Lot,  Acetas 
bi-cupricus,  aerugo.  Ger.  GrCinspan,  Zweifach 
basisches  essigsaures  Kupferoxyd.  Fr»  Bisous- 
acetate  de  cuivre,  Vert-de-gris,  Verdet " 

Formula  2  CuO  -f  Cfifi^  +  6  HO,_or 
2  CuO,  A,  6  aq.  which  may  be  read  CuO,  A,  6 


aq.  -f  CuO,  aq.  which  regards  it  as  the  blue 
neutral  acetate  combined  with  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper. 

The  following  analyses  compared  with  the 
theoretic  composition  shows  in  a  measure  its 
liability  to  variation. 

French  V.  EngltMh  V.  Theory. 
Acetic  acid  29-3        29-62        27-85 

Oxide  of  copper    43*5        44-25        42-93 
Water  25-2        25-51        29-22 

Impurities  2-0  0-62 

100-0      100-00       100-00 


Prepared  by  exposing  plates  of  copper  to 
the  fermenting  marc  of  the  grape,  or  wrapping 
them  in  cloths  dipped  in  acetic  acid;  the  former 
product  is  blue,  the  latter,  green.  The  acid 
here  evidently  induces  the  more  rapid  oxidation 
of  the  copper  with  which  it  then  unites,  simi- 
lar to  the  process  described  for  forming  acetate 
of  lead  (see  above).  It  forms  a  hard  and 
tough  mass,  of  a  blue,  bluish-green,  or  green- 
color,  difficult  to  pulverize;  with  a  metallic 
coppery  taste;  separated  by  cold  water  into 
the  two  following  basic  salts ;  heated  to  140^ 
it  loses  water  and  leaves  76-5  pr.  ct.  of  a  green 
mass,  consisting  of  neutral  and  tribasic  acetate, 
both  with  water  of  crystallisation.  (Berz.) 

Teiti  of  Verdigris, — It  should  be  dry,  have  a 
fine,  full,  bluish-green  color,  be  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  dilute  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids 
and  in  ammonia,  and  by  ignition  in  close  ves- 
sels leave  a  residue  of  copper  mixed  with 
carbon. 

Phar.  The  acetates  of  copper  are  now 
rarely  employed  internally,  and  in  but  few  ex- 
ternal applications ;  in  the  latter  case  ar  an 
ointment  Prepared  by  washing  over  tne 
powdered  verdigris,  and  collecting  the  fine 
powder  which  settles. 

c.  Sesqvibanc  .Acetate  of  Copper.  Chem.  Form. 
3  CuO,  2  A,  6  aq.  Verdigris  is  treated  with 
warm  water,  and  the  solution  suffered  to  eva- 
porate spontaneously  or  mixed  with  alcohol. 
It  is  a  blue  amorphous  mass,  or  in  crystalline 
scales  from  the  alcoholic  treatment,  readily 
soluble  in  hot,  difficultly  in  cold  water,  insolu 
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ble  in  alcohoL  Heated  to  212^  loses  10  pr.  ct. 
8ssd  eq.  water.  A  saturated  solution  heated  to 
boiling  deposits  a  brownish  powder,  and  be- 
comes neutral.  (See  below.)  Constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  greener  kinds  of  verdigris 
{Berz.) ;  according  to  Liebig  they  contain  on 
an  average  46 — 60  pr.  ct.  oxide  of  copper;  the 
blue  varieties  43 — 44  pr.  cL ;  and  the  tribasic 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  green' varieties. 

d,  Tribasic  Acetate  of  Copper,  Chenu  Form. 
3  CuO,  A,  3  aq.  Remains  when  verdigris  is 
eihausted  of  the  soluble  salts  by  water,  or  by 
digesting  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  widi 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  a  light  green 
powder,  losing  no  water  at  212°,  tasteless'; 
burning  when  heated  with  a  little  deflagration ; 
not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid ;  by  boiling 
water  becomes  brown,  while  the  neutral  salt  is 
dissolved.  (LiebigA  The  most  permanent 
acetate  of  copper.  (Perz,) 

c,  Hypfrbnsic  jlcelate  of  Copper.  Is  formed 
when  any  of  the  basic  acetates  of  copper  are 
boiled  for  some  lime  with  water;  the  more 
dilute  the  less  heat  is  required,  so  that  even  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  deposits 
it.  In  the  liquid  it  is  of  a  liver-brown  color; 
when  dry,  black,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  de- 
flagrates slijjhtly,  when  heated.  Composed  of 
92*3  oxide  of  copper,  2*45  acetic  acid,  and  5*25 
water,  the  formula  for  which  would  be  48  CuO, 
A,  12  aq. 

Terh,  The  manufacture  of  verdigris  is  ge- 
nerally conducted  in  a  simple  manner,  and 
undoubtedly  might  be  improved.  The  process 
employed  at  Montpellicr  and  Grenoble  in 
France  is  still  the  same,  being  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  the  females  in  farm-houses. 

The  husks  of  the  grape,  not  entirely  pressed 
out,  are  stamped  in  casks  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  for  subsequent  use.  When  wanted,  they 
are  filled  loosely  in  several  casks  or  earthen 
pots,  covered  with  straw  mats  to  produce 
acetous  fermentation.  The  proper  degree  of 
fermentation  is  ascertained  by  putting  in  a  test 
sheet  of  copper  for  24  hours,  which  should 
come  out  covered  uniformly  with  a  green  coat- 
ing; if  not,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  another 
day  or  until  the  proper  fermentation  takes 
place.  The  copper  sheets  are  prepared  by 
hammering  out  thick  sheet  copper  till  about 
the  ^*j  inch  (J  line)  thick,  to  consolidate  the 
metal;  the  harder,  the  better;  it  is  cut  into 
sheets  5 — 6  inches  long  by  3  broad,  which  weigh 
about  4  ounces  each.  When  first  used,  they 
are  previously  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  ver- 
digris and  dried,  as  without  this  they  would 
become  black  instead  of  green.  They  are  next 
heated  over  a  charcoal  fire  so  hot  that  they 
must  be  held  by  a  cloth,  and  alternately  layered 
with  the  fermenting  husks  in  the  casks,  having 
a  layer  of  the  latter  at  top  and  bottom,  and  co- 
vered with  straw  mats.  The  casks  contain 
some  30 — 40  lbs.  They  are  opened  after  12 — 
20  days,  and  when  the  process  is  complete,  the 
•jppermost  layer  of  husks  is  whitish,  and  the 
plates  covered  with  silky  crystals.  The  plates 
are  removed,  and  dried  for  2  or  3  days  by  set- 
ting them  upright  against  each  other;  then 
moistened  bv  dipping  them  in  water  and  again 


placed  to  dry  as  before.  This  operation  of 
moistening  and  drying  is  repeated  some  6 — 8 
times  at  regular  weekly  intervals.  The  plates 
swell  uniformly,  becoming  covered  with  an  in- 
creasing coat  of  virdigris,  which  is  scraped  off 
with  a  copper  knife,  each  vessel  of  40  lbs.  yield* 
ing  5—6  lbs.  in  the  fresh  state  (vert  dc  griSjfraU, 
humide).  This  is  kneaded  into  a  paste  with 
water,  stuffed  in  leathern  bags  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  losing  40 — 50°  pr.  ct.  in  weight,  until 
they  become  hard  and  tough  like  the  commer- 
cial article.  The  scraped  plates  arc  again  em* 
ployed  until  entirely  converted  into  verdigris 
(Chaptal) 

At  Grenoble  (France)  they  moisten  the 
plates  with  vinegar,  and  in  England,  Germany, 
Sweden,  &c.  they  make  alternate  layers  of  the 
plates  and  cloths  dipped  in  acetic  acid  (pyro- 
ligneous  in  Engl.)  in  wooden  boxes.  The 
cloths  are  moistened  with  the  acid  every  three 
days,  and  after  12  days  small  crystals  appear, 
when  they  are  moistened  with  water  once  per 
week,  the  cloths  are  omitted  and  a  small  space 
between  the  plates  left  for  the  circulation  of^ 
air.  The  operation  is  complete  in  5  to  6  weeks. 
Verdigris  is  also  made  by  rolling  sheet  copper 
and  putting  it  in  pots  containing  vinegar,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead.     {Schubarth.) 

Verdigris  is  employed  as  a  pigment  in  oil 
painting,  in  lacquering,  bronzing,  to  a  limited 
extent  in  dyeing,  as  resist-paste  in  calico  print- 
ing, in  the  hat  manufacture,  &c.  The  bluish 
green  is  regarded  as  the  best 

3.  ^Acetate  of  Copper  and  Lime,  Chem,  Form. 
CuO,  A  +  CaO,  A  +  8  aq.  Prepared  by  min- 
gling together  solutions  of  acetate  of  copper 
and  acetate  of  lime,  and  evaporating  to  crystal- 
lise. Large,  fine,  dark-blue  crystals,  soluble 
in  water,  from  which  the  white  acetate  of  lime 
effloresces  after  some  time.  Formerly  used  in 
color  printing,  but  is  inferior  to  the  acetates  of 
copper  alone. 

16.  Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  Tin,  Chem,  Tech, 
Form.  SnO,  A.  Syn.  Protacetate  of  tin.  Ger. 
Essigsaures  Zinnoxydul.  Fr.  Proto-ac6tate 
d'etain.  Prepared  by  precipitating  103  pts. 
crystallised  protochloride  of  tin  by  136  cryst. 
acetate  of  soda,  or  190  cryst.  acetate  of  lead,  or 
by  dissolving  protoxide  of  tin,  or  metallic  tin 
in  acetic  acid,  the  last  is  inconvenient,  the  2d 
yields  it  pure,  the  1st  is  the  technical  opera- 
tion. Evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and 
alcohol  poured  into  it,  crystallises  in  colorless 
transparent  needles,  with  a  nauseous,  styptic 
taste,  oxidizing  readily  in  the  air,  and  cannot 
then  be  crystallised,  being  acetate  of  peroxide. 
Employed  in  calico-printing  for  light  spirit 
colors,  the  best  proportions  being  30  lbs.  ace- 
tate of  lead  dissolved  in  40  lbs.  boiling  water, 
to  which  add  18J  lbs.  cryst.  tin  salt,  stir  well, 
let  it  settle  for  3  to  4  days,  and  keep  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  air  in  close  ves 
sels.  It  is  so  likely  to  oxidize  that  it  should 
be  made  only  immediately  before  using. 

17.  a.  Acetate  of  (blcu:k)  Suboxide  of  Merairy 
Chem,  Phar,  Syn.  Protacetate  of  mercury.  Ger 
Essigsaures  Quecksilberoxydul.  Fr,  Proto-ace 
tate  de  mercure.  Form.  HggO  +  C^HjOg,  or 
HgjO,  A. 


ACBTATE8. 

Compositioii  by  equivalents.  Form. 

1  eq.  acetic  acid C^H.O, 

1  **  suboxide  of  mercury Hg,0 

1  "   acetate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  . . . 

The  combination  of  mercury  and  acetic  acid 
Wis  known  to  Le  Febur  in  the  17th  century; 
8tahl  and  Marggraff  extended  our  knowledge 
of  it;  8iromeyer,  in  1809,  distinguished  be- 
tween the  acetates  of  the  oxide  and  ^boxide, 
or  the  red  and  black  oxide. 

Prep,  Obtained  by  dissolving  pure  suboxide 
or  its  carbonate  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  mingling 
hot  solutions  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  and  ace- 
tate of  soda  or  potassa.  Pure  subcarbonate. 
obtained  by  decomposing  subnitrate  by  neutral- 
etrbonate  of  potassa  and  washing  the  precipi- 
tate, is  heated  to  boiling  with  8  pts.  water,  and 
eoQcentrated  acetic  acid  added  until  all  is  dis- 
solred ;  the  hot  filtered  liquid  free  from  oxide 
is  snflered  to  cool ;  or  acidulated  subnitrate 
of  mercury  is  diluted  with  6 — 8  pts.  water, 
heated,  and  mingled  with  an  equivalent  of  ace- 
tate of  soda  or  potassa,  dissolved  in  8  pts.  hot 
water,  containing  a  little  free  acid,  and  suffered 
to  cool.  (4  pts.  dissolved  mercury  require  1  pt. 
acetate  of  potassa,  or  rather  a  little  more  of  the 
latter,  and  less  than  1  of  acetate  of  soda.)  The 
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salt,  when  separated,  is  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water,  dried  in  the  dark  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  kept  from  the  light  in  covered  bottles. 

Prop,  It  crystallises  in  fine,  white,  silvery 
scales,  flexible  and  unctuous  to  the  touch;  with 
a  nauseous,  metallic  taste ;  easily  decomposed 
by  light;  decomposed  and  wholly  volatilized 
by  heat,  difllcultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requir- 
ing 33  pts.  at  common  temperatures,  much 
more  so  in  hot.  Partially  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing water  into  acid  and  basic  salts  of  both 
oxides  and  metallic  mercury ;  in  cold  alcohol 
insoluble,  in  hot  decomposed  by  the  separation 
of  suboxide. 

Phar,  Formerly  given  internally  in  powder 
or  pills,  and  supposed  not  to  produce  saliva- 
tion ;  this  is,  however,  not  true,  and  it  is  now 
little  used.  Very  easily  decomposed  by  acids, 
alkalies,  and  many  salts.    (Liebig,) 

b,  ,Acetate  of  Oxide  {red)  of  Mercury,  Chem. 
Syn.  Peracetate  of  mercury.  Lot,  Acetas  hydrar- 
gyricus.  Ger,  Essigsaures  Quecksilberoxyd.  Fr, 
Peracetate  de  mercure. 


Formula,  HgO  +  C^HjOj,  or  HgO,  A. 
Compositions  by  equivalents.     Form.  ^  H  =s  l 

51- 
109-44 


1  eq.  acetic  acid C^H-Oj  (A) 

1  **    oxide  of  mercury HgO 


1  «   acetate  of  mercury.  .HgO,  A 

Prtpared  by  digesting  red  oxide  of  mercury 
in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  with  gentle  heat, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  partially  to  crys- 
Uliise  and  suffering  it  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. By  the  first  it  is  a  white  saline  mass, 
by  the  2d,  crystalline  scales;  by  the  3d,  4-sided 
plates,  partly  transparent,  partly  pearly  and 
translucent;  anhydrous,  of  a  nauseous,  metal- 
lic taste;  fusible  without  decomposition,  so- 
lidifying to  a  granular  mass,  but  its  point  of 
decomposition  is  near  that  of  fusion.  Dis- 
solves in  4  pts.  of  water  at  60*»  in  2-76  at  66-20 
and  in  1  at  212^,  but  by  boiling  it  is  partially 
decomposed,  with  the  separation  of  the  red 
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oxide ;  even  in  thp  air  its  solution  suffers  the 
latter  change,  and  becomes  a  basic  salt ;  with 
free  acetic  acid  it  is  not  decomposed.  100  pts. 
alcohol  dissolve  5|,  and  this  is  similarly  af- 
fected with  its  aqueous  solution.  It  generally 
contains,  except  when  carefully  crystallised, 
some  suboxide. 

Phar,  Now  rarely  employed,  but  the  two 
acetates  entered  into  the  composition  of  Key- 
ser's  pills. 

18.  Jtcetate  of  Oxide  of  Silver.  Chem,  Syn. 
Acetate  of  silver,  Acetas  argenticus.  Ger,  Essig* 
saures  Silberoxyd.    Fr,  Acetate  d'argent 


Composition  by  equivalents.  _^ 

1  eq.  acetic  acid Cflfij,  (A) 

1  **    oxide  of  silver AgO  , 

1  "   acetate  of  silver AgO,  A 

Prtp.  and  Prop,  By  dissolving  the  oxide  or 
its  carbonate  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  mixing  hot 
concentrated  solutions  of  acetate  of  soda  or 
potassa,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  nearly  equiva- 
lent quantities,  the  former  rather  predominat- 
ing. Separates  in  pearly,  flexible,  needle- 
shaped  crystals,which  are  light  and  voluminous ; 
taste  strongly  metallic;  anhydrous;  requires 
100  pts.  cold  .water  for  solution.  Easily  de- 
composed by  heat,  pure  acetic  acid  passing 
S 


Formula,  AgO,  A. 
Form.  Hs=l 
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off  and  metallic  silver  remaining,  which  re- 
tains the  form  of  the  crystals. 

From  the  slight  solubility  of  the  acetate  of 
silver,  the  nitrate  of  that  metal  is  a  convenient 
reagent  to  determine  approximately  the  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  in  analysis  ;  salts  of  molybdena 
and  tungsten  are  better.  It  is  also  a  usefiu 
reagent  for  chlorohydric  acid,  particularly  witJ 
the  acetates. 

The  remaining  salts  of  acelic  add,  -wYucV 

b3  n 
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have  been  more  or  less  examined,  are  of  little  |  their  composition  and  characteriatie  proper* 
utility,  and  are  given  in  a  tabular  form  with  1  ties. 

Table  of  Uit  important  Jcetatn. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Propeniat. 

Acetate  of  Lilhia. 

L0+ A 

Deliquescent,  gummy  mass. 

•*          Glucina 

GjOj  +  SA.... 

Very  soluble  gummy  mass. 

Yttria 

YO-f  A 

Rosy  crystals,  permanent 

"          Zirconia 

ZraOj  +  SA... 

White  powder,  deliques.,  solub.  in  water  and  alcoh. 

**         Thorina 

ThO+A 

White,  amorphous,  forms  double  salts. 

"(Proto)  Ceriam. . . . 

CeO+A 

Fine  needles,  permanent,  very  sol.  in  alcohoL 

*♦          Cadmium.... 

CdO+A 

Fine  needles,  perman.,  very  sol.  in  water. 

«          Bismuth 

BiO+A 

White  scales,  similar  to  boracic  acid. 

•*          Uranium 

Ua03+3A.... 

Topaz-yellow,  right  square  prisms. 

•*          Rhodium 

Red  solution. 

M.                                «( 

and  so.da 

Red  salt,  sol.  in  water,  insol.  in  alcohol. 

"(Proto)  Platinum . . 

PlO  +  A 

Greenish  solution,  dark  brownish-green  when  dry. 

**         Antimony..  . 

SbjOj  +  3A... 

Small  white  crystals,  very  soluble. 

«(Proto)Molybdena . 

MoO  +  A 

Dark  gray  powder,  black  when  dry,  insoluble. 

«          Molybdena... 

MoOj  +  2A(1) 

Yellow  solut.,  gelatiniz.  on  cooling. 

**         Molybdic  acid 

MoO,+  3A0) 

Yellow  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

"         Vanadium  . . . 

V0,+  2A(1).. 

Blue  solut.,  dark  green  cryst.  soluble  in  water,  with 
green  color. 

"         Chrome 

CrjOg+3A... 

Green,  imperfectly  crystalline,  soluble. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acetulic  acid,  Vine- 
f^r.  Lot.  Acidum  aceiicum.  Ger.  Essigsilure, 
Essig.    Fr,  Acide  acetique,  Vinaigre. 

It  has  been  known  from  ancient  times  that 
the  expressed  juice  of  fruits,  after  becoming 
vinous  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  was  sul^ 
ject  to  another  change  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  which  it  became  sour  to  the  taste, 
which  conversion  we  call  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, and  the  acid  is  termed  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid.  It  was  evidently  impossible  prior  to  the 
rise  of  chemical  science,  and  even  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  it,  to  investigate  the  theory 
of  these  changes,  in  consequence  of  the  variety 
of  ingredients  contained  in  the  liquids,  and  the 
apparent  variety  of  circumstances  producing 
the  change.  Although  there  are  many  points 
which  remain  to  be  cleared  up  in  some  of  the 
practical  details  of  the  acetous  fermentation, 
yet  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down  one  principle 
as  its  cause  in  nearly  all  the  processes  of 
making  vinegar,  excepting  one,  the  rationale 
of  which  remains  for  future  investigation,  viz. 
its  formation  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  In 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  alcoholic 
liquids,  it  depends  upon  oxidation  by  the  at- 
mosphere, but  in  the  case  of  substances  which 
are  capa^e  of  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation the  transition  to  the  acetous  is  often 
80  rapid  that  the  intermediate  saccharine  and 


alcoholic  changes  are  imperceptible.  (See 
under  Acetous  Fermkstatioit.)  We  shall 
first  show  theoretically  the  change  of  pure 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  then  describe,  2, 
the  practical  operation  founded  on  it;  3,  the 
making  of  vinegar  from  fruits  and  grain ;  and 
4,  the  manufacture  of  pyroligenous  acid  or  wood 
vinegar  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood ; 
and  lastly  describe  the  properties  and  uses  of 
acetic  acid. 

1.  Theoretic  View.  Dr.  J.  Davy  discovered 
that  alcohol  in  contact  with  platinum-black 
(see  this)  rendered  it  incandescent  and  pro- 
duced acetic  acid.  Dobereiner  showed  that 
alcohol  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid  and  water,  without  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  one 
equiv. alcohol  requires  4  eq.  oxygen  to  produce 
the  change.  Oxidizing  substances,  such  as 
binoxide  of  manganese  or  bichromate  of  potassa, 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  convert  alcohol 
into  acetic  acid.  The  change  is  not,  however, 
instantaneous,  but  consists  of  two  consecutive 
stages,  the  1st  being  the  absorption  of  2  eq. 
oxygen,  which,  combining  with  2  eq.  hydrogen 
remove  them  as  water, forming  a Wf/iyrfe  (which 
see)  and  2d,  the  further  absorption  of  2  eq. 
oxygen,  which  unite  with  the  elements  of  alde- 
hyde and  produce  acetic  acid. 


Thus  to C^HjG  +  aq.=alcohol,  add  Oj,  which 

remove — H,  4.  0,  =  2  HO  =2  water, 

leaving ..0^11,04- aq.ss  aldehyde  &2H0, 


add  Og. 


O. 


and  there  is  formed 


^A^5^9  +  aq.  &  2  HO = hydrated  acetic  acid  (or  C^H30s4-  3  HO, 

which  is  a  terhydrate  of  acetic  acid.) 

Now  aldehyde  is  a  very  volatile    liquid,  I  be  likely  to  form  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
vfaich,  according  to  the  above  formula,  would  |  oxygen,  and  indeed  it  is  alwajrs  produced  in  the 
18 
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nftnufacture  of  acetic  acid  by  the  oxidation 
process,  and  in  larger  quantity  when  the  access 
of  air  Js  too  limited. 

The  apparatus  described  nnder  Acstal,  Fig, 
1,  may  be  employed  to  show  the  oxidation  of  sU- 
cohol ;  and  it  was  there  stated  that  acetal,  alde- 
hyde, and  acetic  acid  were  produced,  and  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  black,  the  whole  would 
be  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  water. 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  alcoholic 
liquids,  which    contain  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  yeast,  malt,  wine,  honey,  vine- 
gar, ^.,  which    are  themselves   subject  to 
oxidation  in  the  air,  the  change  first  taking 
place  on  a  nitrogenous  substance  or  substances 
included  in  them ;  pure  alcohol  in  any  state  of 
dilution  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  alone.    In 
the  use  of  platinum-black  we  ascribe  acetifica- 
tion  to   the  condensation  of  alcohol  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  porous  mass  (see  Ab- 
■omrrioif),  while  the  black  is  unaltered  by  the 
operation.    Now  De  Saussure  has  shown  that 
nearly  all  organic  substances  condense  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  bringing  them  in 
such  close  contact  that  they  combine  and  form 
water,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  oxygen  might  be  converted  by 
them  into  acetic  acid  and  water.   The  nature  of 
the  altering  substances  will  be  more  minutely 
discussed  under  Febmwit.    The  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid  have  been  referred  by  Berzelius  and  others 
to  the  operation  of  a  new  force  called  Catalysis, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  presence  or 
contact  of  certain  bodies  produces  decomposi- 
tions and  new  combinations ;  but,  without  re- 
sorting to  such  an  unknown  or  but  imperfectly 
known  power,  we  may  explain  it  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  laid  down,  that  of  the  absorption 
and  condensation  of  air  (oxygen).    The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  above  noticed  are, 
that  the  platinum-black  is  not  altered  when  it 
produces  acetification,  but  the  ferments  are 
themselves  decomposed  while  inducing  fermen- 
tation.   If  is  not  improbable  that  the  ferment 
absorbs  oxygen  and  resolves  itself  into  a  highly 
oxidized  body,  which,  by  giving  up  a  portion 
of  oxygen  to  the  alcohol,  evolves  carbonic  acid 
and  water.    Where  the  ferment  has  been  de- 
composed and  precipitated  as  insoluble  matter, 
after  a  long-continued  vinous  fermentation,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  wines,  and  in  the  low 
fermentation  of  Bavarian  beer,  these  liquids 
lose  the  tendency  to  acetification. 

3.  a.  Quick  Vinegar  Proceu»  Oer,  'Schnelles- 
sigbereitung.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid 
by  direct  oxidation  is  now  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  by  follow- 
ing out  the  principles  above  given,  and  affords 
an  interesting  example  of  the  application  of 
the  modem  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry 
to  the  useful  arts.  In  1823,  Schutzenbach, 
Wagenmann  and  Kastner  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
who  first  proposed  it)  made  important  improve- 
ments in  Boerhaave^s  old  process  for  the  aceti- 
fication of  distilled  liquors,  by  paying  due  regard 
to  an  increased  temperature,  admitting  the  air 
more  freely,  and  exposing  a  very  extended  sur- 
face to  its  action.  Alcohol  is  Uius  completely 
acidified  in  S4  to  48  hours, 
llie  oaken  vats  or  vessels  in  which  the 
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oxidation  takes  place  are  termed  graduators, 

graduating  vessels,  in  German,  Essigbilder  or 

vinegar-generators.   Fig.  6.   They  are  6—7  0. 

Fig.  6. 


high,  3)  ft  diameter  below,  3  ft  wide  above, 
placed  1 J  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  provided 
with  a  wooden  cover,  fitting  rather  closely,  and 
having  a  funnel  inserted  in  its  centre,  through 
which  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  to  be  poured.  A 
broad  wooden  hoop  is  fastened  closely  around 
the  inside  about  6  inches  from  the  top,  on  which 
rests  the  false  top, .  leaving  a  small  space 
between  it  and  the  sides,  to  be  stopped  tightly 
with  tow.  This  is  perforated  with  some  200 — 
300  small  holes, of  2  lines  (J  inch)  diameter  and 
about  2J  inches  apart,  through  each  of  which 
pass  strips  of  cotton  or  linen  wick,  with  knots 
on  the  upper  end  to  prevent  their  passing 
through;  4  larger  holes  Ij  inches  diam.  and 
1^  ft  apart,  are  each  fitted  air-tight,  with  a 
glass  tube,  4  to  5  inches  long,  which,  opening 
a  little  below  and  several  inches  above  the  false 
top,  allows  the  air  of  the  interior  to  pass  out 
slowly.  About  1  ft  to  15  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, 8  holes  are  bored,  sloping  downwards,  at 
equal  distances,  in  a  circle  around  the  vat, 
through  which  the  air  enters,  without  suffering 
the  liquid  to  flow  out  The  whole  vat  is  then 
filled  with  beech-wood  shavings  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  false  top ;  they  should  be  previously 
scalded  with  water  and  soaked  in  heated 
vinegar. 

The  liquid  is  poured  into  the  vat  through 
the  funnel,  and  trickles  dropwise  through  the 
cotton  wick ;  to  prevent  it  running  too  fast,  the 
wicks  should  fill  the  holes,  and  the  false  top  fit 
closely  to  the  sides;  spreading  among  the 
shavings  it  offers  a  very  extended  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  air  entering  thi^gh  the  8 
holes,  and  is  more  or  less  oxidized.  The  air 
having  pei'formed  its  part,  passes  out  through 
the  4  glass  tubes,  and  finally  through  the  fun- 
nel in  the  cover.  To  prevent  the  liquid  from 
collecting  in  too  great  quantity  at  the  bottom, 
a  glass  syphon  is  introduced  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  bottom,  so  that  its  upper  bend  is  an 
inch  at  least  below  the  8  holes,  and  runs  ofiT 
the  liquid  into  the  receiving  vessel  or  buckets 
A  thermometer  is  sometimes  introduced  a  little 
below  the  false  top,  to  observe  the  temp*— *~'^ 
of  the  oxidating  compartment  of  the  v 
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To  charge  the  vats,  a  standard  liquid  is  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  50  galls,  brandy,  whisky, 
dec.,  of  60  per  cent  measured,  and  37  gallons 
clear  beer  or  malt  wine.  When  the  vats  are 
first  put  in  operation,  acetification  takes  place 
slowly,  until  the  shavings  are  well  charged 
with  mother  of  vinegar  (acetous  ferment),  to 
attain  which  some  5  galls,  of  the  above  liquor 
are  mixed  with  40 — 50  galls,  weak  vinegar,  and 
poured  through  the  funnel  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  vat,  from  which  it  passes  gradually 
through  the  shavings,  and  the  alcohol  is  par- 
tially oxidized.  The  vinegar  employed  should 
be  free  from  pyroligneous  acid,  for  it  is  found 
that  the  essential  oils,  or  a  mere  trace  of  wood 
vinegar,  preveht  the  acetification  of  alcohol. 
It  is  then  poured  repeatedly  through  the  same 
vat,  until  it  comes  through  completely  acidified, 
which  requires  many  days.  A  deposit  of  mother 
gradually  takes  place  on  the  shavings  and  sides 
of  the  Vat ;  and  th^  larger  the  amount  of  it  formed, 
the  more  rapid  the  oxidation,  so  that  the  process 
goes  on  better  ai\er  some  weeks,  than  at  first. 
The  vats  being  thus  prepared,  15  to  18  galls,  of 
the  standard  liquor  is  diluted  with  some  60  galls, 
soft  water,  and  poured  into  the  1st  vat,  then 
into  the  2d ;  every  hour  2J  galls,  arei  drawn  off 
from  the  2d,  the  product  of  1  hpur  being  kept 
as  vinegar,  that  of  the  nDxt  hour  being  thrown 
back  on  the  1st  vat  Thus,  in  24  hours,  30 
galls,  are  ready  for  sale.  With  10  vats,  which 
one  hand  can  superintend,  150  galls,  acetic 
acid  may  be  made  daily  in  17  working  hours. 
This  acetic  acid  is  as  clear  as  water,  and  may 
be  compared  to  distilled  vinegar  in  appearance 
and  purity;  but  to  make  it  more  saleable,  and 
like  wine  vinegar,  we  may  add  to  every  60 
galls,  about  1  lb.  cream  of  tartar,  2  lbs.  sugar 
or  molasses,  sufficient  to  give  a  good  color. 
By  using  honey  or  molasses  in  the  spirits,  we 
can  at  once  obtain  it  of  a  good  color  from  the 
vats,  some  indeed  add  it  on  the  score  of  economy. 

It  is  important  that  the  temperature  be  some- 
what elevated.  When  the  operation  is  com- 
menced, the  room  should  have  a  temperature 
of  about  100°,  and  the  preparatory  mixture  be 
heated  to  120 — 130°  when  poured  through. 
When  the  vats  are  in  full  operation,  the  vine- 
gar room  should  be  maintained  at  68 — 73°, 
and  the  liquid  be  heated  to  76—83° ;  but  the 
rapid  oxidation  then  developes  so  much  heat 
that  the  thermometer  in  the  oxidating  com- 
partment indicates  100 — 104°,  which  it  main- 
tains as  long  as  the  operation  goes  on  favor- 
ably. 

Where  a  stronger  vinegar  is  required,  the 
product  pf  the  2d  vat  is  mixed  with  a  stronger 
alcoholic  liquid,  and  passed  through  a  3d  vat; 
and  for  a  still  stronger,  a  4th  vat  is  employed, 
with  the  addition  of  proof  spirit  to  the, product 
of  the  3d;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
weaker  spirituous  liquors  are  more  easily  and 
rapidly  acetified  than  the  stronger,  and  that  the 
latter  are  more  subject  to  waste.  The  vinegar 
obt^ned  by  the  above  proportions  is  of  such  a 
strength  that  an  ounce  will  neutralize  30 — 36 
grs.  carbonate  of  potassa ;  by  a  3d  vat,  with 
25  mstead  of  16 — 18  galls,  of  the  standard 
liquor,  an  ounce  neutralizes  45  grs.;  with  a 
4th,  it  has  been  made  to  neutralize  60 — 60  grs. 
carbonate  of  potassa. 
30 


The  malt  wine  alluded  to,  is  made  hj  in- 
fusing 80  lbs.  pale  barley-malt  and  40  lbs.  pale 
wheat  malt,  ground  and  extracted,  with  37^ 
galls,  water  at  120°  F.,  then  with  75  galls.,  and 
well  mashed.  After  several  hoars'  rest,  draw 
off  the  wort  from  the  settlings,  and  when  cooled 
to  about  72°  stir  in  15  lbs.  yeast,  and  set  it  to 
ferment  2  or  3  days  in  a  loosely-covered  tun  ■ 
When  the  vinous  fermentation  is  complete, 
the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  an  opening  a 
little  above  the  sediment,  so  that  the  latter  and 
the  scum  remain.  In  the  employment  of  other 
materials  than  distilled  spirits  in  making  vine- 
gar by  the  direct  oxidation  process,  the  lees, 
dregs,  and  solid  matters  floating  about  in  the 
liquids,  as  in  the  above  and  other  beers,  or 
such  insoluble  matters  as  are  formed  in  them 
during  acetification,  are  apt  to  collect  among 
the  shavings,  and  clog  the  free  passage  of  air 
and  liquid.  Hence,  clear  liquors  should  always 
be  employed,  and  then  the  vats  may  be  used 
for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  found  that,  according  to  the  theory  above 
given  (1),  C4H9O2,  absolute  alcohol  ss  46 
(lbs.)  should  yield  51  (lbs.)  dry  acetic  acid, 
which  would  neutralize  69  (lbs.)  dry  carbonate 
of  potassa;  so  that  200  galls,  spirits  of  50  per 
ct  (measured),  containing  792  lbs.  absolute 
alcohol,  yield,  when  diluted,  1900  galls,  acetic 
acid,  every  ounce  of  which  neutralizes  30  grs 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  general  every  per 
cent  of  alcohol  in  the  liquors  yields  as  mucl 
acetic  acid  as  will  neutralize  6  grains. 

It  is  found,  in  good  practice,  that  'he  abov« 
quantity  actually  yields  1667  galls,  of  32  grs 
neutralizing  power,  which  is  equal  to  1775 
galls,  at  30  grs.  Hence,  the  loss,  which  is 
about  6}  per  ct.,  shows  the  perfection  of  the 
process.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate 
this  slight  loss,  by  conducting  the  air  escaping 
through  the  funnel  over  cold  water,  but  the 
small  amount  of  evaporated  fluid  thus  re- 
stored does  not  repay  the  trouble  of  saving 
it  Another  more  important  source  of  loss 
from  imperfect  oxidation  will  now  be  pointed 
out. 

Under  1,  it  was  shown  that  there  is  a  lower 
oxide  than  acetic  acid,  which  is  more  liable  to 
form  when  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen;  this  is  aldehyde,  a  colorless  volatile 
liquid,  characterized  by  its  forming  a  brown 
insoluble  compound  with  potassa.  Now,  if 
we  close  some  of  the  8  openings  in  the  vats, 
diminishing  thereby  the  supply  of  oxygen  (in 
the  air),  and  test  the  liquid  which  passes 
through  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  we 
shall  invariably  obtain  a  brown  solution  or 
precipitation  of  aldehyde-resin.  With  the  di- 
mensions of  the  holes  above  given,  where  all 
are  open,  little  or  no  brown  substance  can  be 
obtained  by  potassa;  with  larger  openings, 
none  can  be  found.  The  formation  and  great 
volatility  of  aldehyde  is  the  chief  cause  of  loss 
in  this  process,  and  to  obviate  it  we  must  offer 
a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  increase  the  openings,  and 
allow  a  too  strong  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  the  vats,  a  considerable  portion  of 
alcohol  is  carried  off  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
a  proper  medium,  neither  too  great  nor  too 
small  a  quantity  of  air  must  be  admitted,  in 
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order  to  conduct  the  process  with  the  greatest 
success. 

Not  only  does  the  general  process  of  acetifi- 
cation  of  alcohol  by  this  method  offer  a  clear 
proof  of  the  value  of  theoretic  knowledge,  when 
properly  applied,  but  even  in  its  details  shows 
how  the  apparently  useless  discoveries  of  the 
theoretic  chemist  may  be  made  available  to 
the  perfection  of  the  arts.  Thus  it  was  often  a 
subject  of  wonder  how  some  vinegar  establish- 
ments, apparently  conducted  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, could  never  obtain  the  requisite  quantity 
of  acetic  acid.  Liebig  discovered  aldehyde — 
referred  it  to  a  low  oxidation  of  alcohol, 
which,  by  a  larger  supply  of  the  same,  would 
become  acetic  acid:  with  his  characteristic 
quickness  he  applied  it  to  this  manufacture, 
showing  that  the  losses  observed  were  due  to 
the  formation  of  aldehyde,  from  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air,  and  that  by  increasing  the  open- 
ings, to  admit  more  air,  it  would  be  completely 
obviated. 

6.  Wine  Vinegar.  Ger,  Weinessig.  Fn  Vin- 
aigre.  Acetic  acid  is  conveniently  made 
from  wines  in  wine-growing  countries;  but 
even  in  many  of  them  the  quick  vinegar  pro- 
cess seems  destined  to  expel  the  slow  acetous 
fermentation  as  a  manufacture.  The  latter  is, 
however,  still  conducted  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  in  the  northern  part  of 
which,  Orleans  wine-vinegar  has  been  cele- 
brated. In  the  Orleans  vipegar  establishments 
(vinaigreries),  they  usually  employ  3  or  4  rows 
of  vats  or  casks,  of  some  45  galls,  content 
each,  lying  horizontally,  with  two  holes  ad- 
joining in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  end;  one 
of  which,  2  inches  diameter,  is  for  charging 
the  cask  with  wine,  and  removing  the  finished 
vinegar;  the  other,  which  is  much  smaller,  is 
designed  for  the  influx  and  efflux  of  air.  When 
the  casks  (Fr,  Meres  de  vinaigre — mothers  of 
vinegar)  are  first  employed,  they  are  filled  i 
with  the  best  wine-vinegar,  boiling,  adding  2^ 
galls,  wine.  In  8  days  a  second  charge  of  2^ 
galls,  is  introduced;  and  thus  a  3d, 4th,  Scc^ 
after  intervals  of  8  days  each,  until  the  proper 
qtiantity  has  been  added,  or  when  the  casks 
are  i  full :  8  days  after  the  last  charge,  about 
9  galls,  vinegar  are  drawn  off,  provided  the 
fermentation  has  been  successful,  and  wine 
added  in  the  same  quantities  and  times  as  be- 
fore. One  of  these  mothers  (casks)  will  make 
twice  its  content  of  vinegar  annually  (less  than 
100  galls.) 

To  ascertain  whether  the  vinegar  is  in  a 
good  state  of  fermentation  (travail)  after  the 
last  charge,  a  white  rod,  bent  at  one  end,  is 
thnist  into  the  cask,  and  drawn  out  horizon- 
tally; if  it  be  covered  with  a  thick,  white  froth 
(Jleur  de  vinaigre)^  the  fermentation  is  com- 
plete, otherwise  it  is  gray  or  reddish.  In  the 
latter  case  the  heat  of  the  apartment  is  in- 
creased, to  hasten  its  completion.  Summer 
temperature  is  generally  sufficient  of  itself, 
but  in  winter  the  vinegar-house  is  warmed  to 
76— 85<>. 

Tartar,  lees,  mother,  &c.  gradually  collect 
and  form  sediment  on  the  bottom  of  the  casks, 
impeding  the  fermentation,  and  rendering  the 
vinegar  liable  to  become  turbid.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  turbid  acid  is  thrown  into  a  vessel 


containing  beech  shavings,  and  in  a  short  time 
drawn  off  clear.  Turbid  wines  arc  cleared  in 
a  similar  manner.  When  the  deposit  has  in- 
creased too  much,  the  contents  of  the  cask  are 
cleared  out  Under  favorable  circumstances 
a  cask  will  last  20  years. 

e,  Boerhaave's  old  process  for  making  acetic 
acid  from  wines  and  brandies  is  still  followed 
in  France,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Holland,  &c.  The 
fermentation  takes  place  in  two  lai^e  wooden 
vats  or  hogsheads,  in  each  of  which  is  placed 
a  wooden  grate  or  hurdle,  at  the  distance  of 
a  foot  from  the  bottom.  The  vessel  is  set 
upright,  and  in  the  grate  a  moderately  close 
layer  of  green  twigs  or  fresh  cuttings  of  the 
vine  is  placed.  The  vessel  is  then  filled  up 
with  the  foot-stalks  of  grapes,  commonly  called 
the  rape,  twigs  of  willow,  dec,  po  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  left  quite  open. 

The  two  vessels  being  thus  prepared,  the 
wine  or  diluted  spirits  is  poured  in;  one  is 
filled  quite  up,  the  other  but  half-full.  They 
are  left  thus  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
the  half-filled  vessel  is  made  quite  full  from 
the  liquor  of  that  which  was  before  entirely  so; 
this,  in  its  turn,  will  be  only  half-full. 

Four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  and  proceeded  in,  the 
vessels  being  alternately  kept  full  and  half-full 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  vinegar  is 
made. 

On  the  second  and  third  day,  there  will 
arise  in  the' half-filled  vessel,  a  fermentative 
motion,  accompanied  with  a  sensible  heat, 
which  will  gradually  increase  from  day  to  day. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fermenting  motion  is  al- 
most imperceptible  in  the  full  vessel ;  and  as 
the  two  vessels  are  alternately  full  and  half- 
full,  the  fermentation  is,  by  this  means,  in  some 
measure  interrupted,  and  is  only  renewed 
every  otlver  day  in  each  vessel. 

When  this  motion  appears  to  have  entirely 
ceased,  even  in  the  half-filled  vessel,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  fermentation  is  finished;  and, 
therefore,  the  vinegar  is  then  put  into  casks, 
closely  stopped,  and  kept  in  a  oool  place. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  accele- 
rates or  checks  this,  as  well  as  the  spirituous 
fermentation.  In  France,  it  is  finished  in 
about  fifteen  days,  during  the  summer;  but  if 
the  heat  of  the  air  be  very  great,  and  exceed 
25^  Reaum.  or  88®  Fahr.  the  half-filled  vessel 
must  be  filled  up  every  twelve  hours ;  because, 
if  the  fermentation  be  not  so  checked  in  that 
time,  it  will  become  violent,  and  the  liquor  will 
be  so  heated,  that  many  of  the  spirituous  pans 
on  which  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  depends, 
will  be  dissipated,  so  that  nothing  will  remain 
after  the  fermentation  but  a  vapid  liquor,  sour 
indeed,  but  effete. 

The  belter  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the 
spirituous  parts,  it  is  a  proper  and  usual  pre- 
caution, to  close  the  mouth  of  the  half-filled 
vessel,  in  which  the  liquor  ferments,  with  a 
cover  made  of  oak  wood.  As  to  the  full  ves- 
sel, it  is  always  left  open,  that  the  air  may  act 
freely  on  the  liquor  it  contains ;  for  it  is  not 
liable  to  the  same  inconveniences,  because  it 
ferments  very  slowly.     (Gray,) 

By  changing  every  12  hoursrand  keeping  the 
temp,  of  the  apartment  at  83**,  by  which  the 
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fBTmeDtation  was  completed  in  6 — 8  days,  an 
approximation  was  made  to  the  quick  vinegar 
process,  by  rapid  oxidation. 

8.  Acetic  acid  from  fruiti,  grain,  and  sugar, 
a.  FruUt,  The  juice  of  grapes,  apples,  and 
other  saccharine  fruits  is  expressed,  subjected 
to  the  vinous  fermentation  in  casks  at  a  temp, 
of  77—88®.  If  muddy,  they  should  be  filtered 
through  beech  wood  shavings,  6lc^  to  clarify, 
and  then  suffered  td  acetify  in  vinegar  casks, 
adding  a  little  vinegar  to  commence  and  hasten 
the  operation.  (Compare  the  process  for  wine 
vinegar,  2. 6.) 

b.  Sugar,  Brown  or  white  sugar,  syrup, 
honey,  molasses,  &c.,  may  be  made  to  undergo 
the  acetous  fermentation  by  first  subjecting 
them  to  the  vinous  by  means  of  yeast.  The 
.two  following  processes  given  in  VWi  Diet, 
jSrl$f  under  acetic  acid  may  be  advantageously 
followed. 

"In  158  quarts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  10 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  6  pounds  of  wine-stone ; 
put  the  solution  into  a  fermenting  cask,  and 
when  it  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  from 
75®  to  80°,  add  4  quarts  of  beer-yeast  to  it. 
Stir  the  mixture  well,  then  cover  the  vessel 
loosely,  and  expose  it  for  6  or  8  days  to  the 
vinous  fermentation,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
70®  to  75®  Fahr.  When  it  has  become  clear, 
draw  off  the  vinous  liquor,  and  either  acetify  it 
in  the  graduation  tub  above  described,  or  by 
the  common  vinegar  process.  Before  it  is 
finished,  we  should  add  to  it  12  quarts  of  strong 
spirits  (brandy),  and  15  quarts  of  good  vine- 
gar, to  complete  the  acetous  fermentation. 
With  a  graduation  tub  which  has  been  used, 
this  addition  of  vinegar  is  unnecessary. 

"The  following  simpler  prescription  for 
making  sugar  vinegar  deserves  attention.  For 
every  gallon  of  hot  water  take  18  ounces  of 
sugar;  and  when  the  syrup  has  cooled  to  76®, 
add  4  per  cent.,  by  measure,  of  yeast.  When  the 
vinous  fermentation  is  pretty  well  advanced,  in 
the  course  of  2  or  3  days,  rack  off  the  clear 
wash  from  the  lees  into  a  proper  cask,  and  add 
1  ounce  of  wine-stone,  and  1  of  crushed  raisins, 
for  every  gallon  of  water.  Expose  it  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  and  for  a  proper  time,  to  the  aceti- 
fying process ;  and  then  rack  off  the  vinegar, 
and  fine  it  upon  beech  chips.  It  should  be  af- 
terwards put  into  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well 
corked." 

Where  syrup,  honey,  or  molasses  are  used,  a 
little  larger  quantity  must  be  employed  than 
for  sugar  in  the  above  processes. 

c.  Grain,  Syn.  Malt-vinegar.  Ger,  Malz- 
Gretreide-  oder  Bieressig. 

"The  greater  part  of  British  vinegar  is  made 
from  malt,  by  the  following  process : — 1  boll 
of  good  barley  malt,  properly  crushed,  is  to  be 
mashed  with  water  at  160®  Fahr.  The  first 
water  should  have  that  temperature;  the  se- 
cond must  be  hotter  than  160®,  ^nd  the  third 
water,  for  the  extraction  of  all  the  soluble  mat- 
ter, may  be  boiling  hot.  Upon  the  whole,  not 
more  than  100  gallons  of  wort  should  be  ex- 
tracted. After  the  liquor  has  cooled  to  75® 
Fahr.,  3  or  4  gallons  of  beer-yeast  are  poured 
J/?,  and  well  mixed  with  a  proper  stirrer.  In 
'fff  or  40  hours,  according  to  the  temperature 
s'fthe  air,  and  the  feraienting  quality  of  the 


wash,  it  is  racked  off  into  casks,  which  are 
laid  upon  their  sides  in  the  fermenting  apart* 
ment  of  the  vinegar  work,  which  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  70®  at  least,  in  sum 
mer  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  in  ge- 
neral by  the  agency  of  proper  stoves  or  open 
fires.  The  bung-holes  should  be  left  open, 
and  the  casks  should  not  be  full,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  act  over  an  extensive  surface  of 
the  liquor.  It  would  be  proper  to  secure  a 
freer  circulation  to  the  air,  by  .boring  a  hole  in 
each  end  of  the  cask  near  its  upper  edge.  As 
the  liquor,  by  evaporation,  would  be  generally 
a  few  degrees  colder  than  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment, a  circulation  of  air  would  be  established 
in  at  the  bung-hole,  and  out  by  the  end  holes. 
By  the  ordinary  methods,  three  months  are  re- 
quired to  make  this  vinegar  marketable,  or  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead. 

"In  making  vinegar  for  domestic  purposes, 
the  casks  are  usually  set  on  their  ends ;  and  they 
have,  sometimes,  a  false  bottom,  pierced  wim 
holes,  placed  about  a  foot  above  the  true  one. 
On  this  bottom,  a  quantity  of  rape,  or  the  refuse 
raisins,  &c.,  from  the  making  of  British  wines, 
is  laid.  The  malt  liquor  has  a  proper  quantity 
of  yeast  added  to  it.  In  about  24  hours  it  be- 
comes warm,  and  is  then  racked  off  into  an- 
other similar  cask.  After  some  time,  this  rack- 
ing proems  is  discontinued,  and  the  vinegar  is 
allowed  to  complete  its  fermentation  quietly. 
The  proper  temperature  must  always  be  kept 
up,  by  placing  the  cask  in  a  warm  situation.^ 

4.  Acetic  acid  from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood, 
Syn.  Pyroligneous  acid.  Wood-vinegar.  Ger. 
Holzsuure,  Holzessig.  Fr.  Vinaigre  de  bois, 
Acide  pyroxylique. 

The  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood 
being  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  under 
Wood,  destrvrtive  distillation  of  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  one  of  the  products,  the 
acetic  acid  and  its  purification,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  comparative  properties  of  this  and 
other  vinegars,  all  being  employed  in  the  arts 
for  similar  purposes. 

a.  Prep,  When  wood  is  subjected  to  a 
high  heat  in  close  vessels,  it  suffers  a  catalytic 
change  among  its  elements,  new  compounds 
being  formed,  both  volatile  and  fixed,  the  latter 
generally  remaining  and  the  former  partly 
passing  off  as  gas  or  condensing  into  liquids. 
For  the  fixed,  see  Chaiicoal,  Lampblack,  &c,  ; 
for  the  gaseous  matter,  see  Gas,  illuminating; 
the  liquids  are  of  complex  constitution,  and 
will  be  found  some  under  the  general  article 
of  Wood  above  referred  to,  others  under  Tar, 
Creosote,  Emptrkmatic  oil,  <&c.,  all  of  which 
are  contained  with  vinegar  in  the  condensed 
vapors.  The  following  apparatus,  which  is  an 
improvement  on  some  of  the  older  methods,  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  production  of  acetic 
acid  rather  than  for  tar  or  charcoal,  although 
these  are  important  residuary  products. 

"The  apparatus  represented  in  PI. II.  figs. 8, 9, 
is  convenient  for  the  manufacture  of  pyrolig- 
neous acid.  Fig.  1  shows  the  furnace  in  a 
horizontal  section  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  flue  which  leads  to  the  chimney.  Fig.  2 
is  a  vertical  section  taken  in  the  dotted  line 
X,  X,  of  Fig.  1.  The  cVvesl  a  is  constructed 
with  casl-iiou  p\aVes\io\Xed\.o^e\het,^TvWv^&^ 
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capacity  of  100  cubic  feet  The  wood  is  intro- 
duced into  it  through  the  opening  6,  in  the 
cover,  for  which  purpose  it  is  cleft  into  billets 
of  moderate  length.  The  chest  is  heated  from 
the  subjacent  grate  c,  upon  which  the  fuel  is 
laid, through  the  fire-door  d.  The  flame  ascends 
spirally  through  the  flues  e,  e,  round  the  chest, 
which  terminate  in  the  chimney/..  An  iron 
pipe  g  conveys  the  vapors  and  gaseous  pro- 
dacts  from  the  iron  chest  to  the  condenser. 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  laid  zigzag 
orer  each  other,  which  rest  upon  a  framework 
of  wood.  The  condensing  tubes  are  enclosed 
in  larger  pipes  t,i;  a  stream  of  cold  water 
being  caused  to  circulate  in  the  interstitial 
spaces  between  them.  The  water  passes  down 
from  a  trough  k,  through  a  conducting  tube  /, 
enters  the  lowest  cylindrical  case  at  m,  flows 
thence  along  the  series  of  jackets  i,  t,  t,  being 
transmitted  from  the  one  row  to  the  next  above 
it,  by  the  junction  tubes  o,  o,  o,  till  at  p  it  runs 
of  in  a  boiling-hot  state.  The  vapors  pro- 
ceeding downwards  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  cooling  stream  of  water,  are  condensed  into 
the  liquid  state,  and  pass  off  at  9,  through  a 
discharge  pipe,  into  the  first  close  receiver  r, 
while  the  combustible  gases  flow  ofi*  through 
the  tube  »,  which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock 
to  regulate  the  magnitude  of  their  flame  under 
the  chest.  As  soon  as  the  distillation  is  fully 
set  agoing,  the  stopcock  upon  the  gas-pipe  is 
opened;  and  after  it  is  finished,  it  must  be 
shat  The  fire  should  be  supplied  with  fuel 
at  first,  but  after  some  time  the  gas  generated 
keeps  up  the  distilling  heat  The  charcoal  is 
allowed  to  cool  during  5  or  6  hours,  and  is 
then  taken  out  through  an  aperture  in  the  back 
of  the  chest,  which  corresponds  to  the  opening 
«,  PI.  I.  fig.  1,  in  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace. 
About  60  per  ct.  of  charcoal  may  be  obtained 
from  100  feet  of  fir-wood,  with  a  consumption 
of  as  much  brush-wood  for  fuel." — Schubarth. 
Ure, 

The  usual  process  for  distilling  wood  for 
pyroligneous  acid  is,  to  heat  it  in  cast-iron  cy- 
linders, or  retorts  some  6  fl.  in  length  by  4  ft. 
diameter,  laid  horizontally  in  brick-work,  with 
their  ends  projecting  a  little,  every  3  retorts 
being  heated  by  one  fire,  the  flame  playing 
around  them,  and  the  under-surface  being  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  and  too  powerful  action 
of  the  fire.  They  are  heated  through  the  day, 
suffered  to  cool  during  the  night,  and  the  dis- 
tillation being  complete,  the  mouth  plates  of 
the  retorts  are  removed,  the  charcoal  raked  out 
into  a  cooling  box,  and  the  retorts  again  charged 
with  wood,  about  8  cwt  being  allowed  for  each. 
The  average  product  of  the  acid  containing 
much  empyreumatic  matter,  is  35  to  36  galls. 
per  retort,  of  spec.  grav.  1'026.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding method,  the  uncondensed  gas  is  burned 
imder  the  retorts,  thereby  diminishing  the 
amount  of  fuel  required. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  in  France  is 
similar  to  that  first  described,  excepting  that 
flie  retort  is  a  short  vertical  cylinder  instead  of 
being  square,  and  being  movable,  while  one  is 
distilling  another  is  filling  with  wood,  j 

When  thoroughly  dried  wood  is  employ ed^  I 
the  acid  is  stronger,  for  wood  ordinarily  con- 1 


tains  a  large  proportion  of  hygroscopic  mois- 
ture. (See  Fuel  and  Wood.)  This  is  first 
expelled,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  the  com- 
bined water  and  carbon,  &^^  reacting,  generate 
the  acid  water.  The  temperature  should  not 
be  too  high  at  first,  but  towards  the  close  is 
raised  to  a  full  red  heat,  which  driven  over  the 
last  portions  of  acid;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
in  the  later  stages  that  a  large  proportion  of 
tarry  matter  passes  over,  and  finally  much 
carbo-hydrogen  gas.  By  the  color  of  the  flame 
of  this  gas  we  may  judge  of  the  close  of  the 
process,  being  at  first  reddish-yellow,  from 
volatilized  carbonaceous  matter,  then  bluish 
from  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  lastly 
while  from  purer  carbo-hydrogen. 

Stolze,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  this  acid, 
has  given  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
in  reference  to  the  quantities  of  acid,  oil,  and 
charcoal  from  difl*erent  kinds  of  wood,  taken  in 
equal  weights  and  equally  dry.  He  found  that 
1  lb.  yielded  from  5|  to  7}  ounces  of  oil  and 
acid,  and  that  the  diflference  was  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  resin,  albumen,  gluten,  gum,  dtc,  and 
not  to  a  diflference  in  the  fibre ;  for  after  extract- 
ing these  various  ingredients  by  water,  alcohol, 
&c.,  a  lb.  of  the  purified  wood  invariably 
yielded  7i  ounces  of  acetic  acid. 

While  the  quantity  of  liquid  acid  from  pvre 
wood  is  the  same,  the  strength  varies  mate- 
rially,  an  ounce  saturating  from  25  to  55  grs. 
carb.  potassa.  The  strongest  acid  is  obtained 
from  firm  woods  of  slow  growth  in  a  dry  soil* 
next  from  those  of  more  rapid  growth  in  a  dry 
soil ;  then  those  in  moist  grounds ;  lastly  the 
weakest  from  pines  and  resinous  trees,  the  last 
being  inferior  to  all  the  others.  The  trunk 
gives  a  stronger  acid  than  the  branches, 
although,  when  purified,  they  yield  the  same 
quantities  of  liquid  acid. 

The  table  on  next  page,  by  Stolze,  shows  the 
quantities  of  acid  and  its  strength,  of  empyreu- 
matic oil  and  charcoal  obtained  from  1  lb. 
wood  dried  at  100°,  and  therefore  retaining 
much  uncombined  water.  Being  European 
woods,  the  detailed  proportions  do  not  strictly 
apply  to  the  U.  8.,  but  the  object  is  to  show  the 
results  in  accordance  with  the  statements  above 
given. 

6.  Purification, — ^The  acid  and  tarry  matters 
are  collected  in  a  cistern,  the  latter  gradually 
separating  to  the  bottom  from  which  it  is 
pumped  off*,  and  the  former  clearer  liquid 
being  run  ofi*  from  the  top  into  the  acid  reser- 
voir. 

By  a  careful  regulation  of  heat,  the  clear 
liquor  may  be  distilled  in  a  copper  still, }  pass- 
ing over  perfectly  clear,  then  ^  of  a  yellow 
color,  but  with  a  strong  heat  it  is  yellow  from 
the  commencement,  unless  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal  be  employed.  The  first  portions  are 
weaker,  containing  acetone,  some  acid,  &c.; 
the  latter  are  much  stronger,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  remains  with  the  pitchy  matter  in  the 
still.  Repeated  distillation  3oes  not  purify  it 
entirely,  and  even  that  which  appears  colorless 
becomes  yellow  and  brownish  after  ex^SMX^ 
to  the  air,  from  an  alteration  of  l\ie  pyrotesvD. 
which  it  contains. 
PyroligDeous  acid  is  usually  employed  va  % 
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Table  of  Pyroligneou$  Jidd^  Empyreumatic  Oil  and  Charcoal,  by  Stolze. 


Woodf. 

Acid. 

1  oz.  acid 

neutralizes 

of  pure 

Carb. 

PoUisa. 

Weipht 

of 

Einpyreura. 

Char- 
coal. 

Botanical  Namis. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

White  Birch 

Red  Beech 

7* 
7 
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7 

65 
54 
62 
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34 
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30 
29 
29 
28 
27 
25 

14 

ii+ 
14 
i« 

IS 

H 

IH- 

14+ 

i|+ 

14- 

li 
n- 

3i 
3J+ 

I 

3i+ 

3* 

3i- 

3i+ 

3i+ 

2  — 

3i 

3J 

3|+ 

3^- 

3f 

3J 

Betula  alba. 

Fagus  sylvatica 

Tilia  plataphylla. 

Quercus  Robur. 

Fraxinus  excelsior. 

-^Esculus  Hippocastanum. 

Populus  dilatata. 

Populus  alba  (abele.) 

Prunus  Padus. 

Salix  (several  species.) 

Rhamnus. 

Hamatoxylon  Campechianum. 

Alnus. 

Juniperus  communis. 

Pinus  Abies. 

Pin  us  sylvestris  (Scotch  fir.) 

Juniperus  Sabina. 

Abies  peciinata  (Pinus  abies.) 

Linden,  large-leaved 
Oak 

Common  Ash 

Horse  Chestnut 

Lombardy  Poplar. . . 

White  Poplar 

Bird  Cherry 

Basket  Willow 

Buckthorn 

XiOswood «... 

Alder  

Junioer ••.... 

White  Fir 

Common  Pine 

Common  Savine.... 
Red  Fir ...  i 

concentrated  state  for  making  acetates,  in  dye- 
ing, color-printing,  dec.,  and  is  therefore  both 
purified  and  concentrated  by  the  same  series 
of  operations  on  a  large  scale,  a  process  first 
pointed  out  by  Mollerat,  and  still  carried  on 
with  trifling  variations. 

The  rectified  crude  acid  is  neutralized  by 
carbonate  of  lime  (chalk,  limestone)  and  a  lit- 
tle milk  of  lime,  and  small  portions  tested  aAer 
eflfervescence  has  ceased,  to  ascertain  its  neu- 
trality. Fresh  portions  of  tar  separate  and 
are  removed  by  skimming,  when  the  foam  sub- 
sides. The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  till 
it  attains  15°  B.  ^spec.  grav.  1'114,  and  while 
hot,  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber  salt)  added  sufiicient  to  decompose 
the  acetate  of  lime,  and  finally  a  little  carbo- 
nate of  sdda  to  remove  the  last  portions  of 
lime.  Every  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
added  (or  every  160  pts.  dry  acetate  of  lime) 
require  about  160  pts.  dry  sulphate  of  soda  or 
365  crystal.  Glauber's  salt  The  mixture  is 
well  stirred,  and  then  suffered  to  settle ;  it  de- 
posits sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  double  salt  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda,  while 
acetate  of  soda  remains  in  solution.  The 
liquid,  evaporated  in  copper  or  lead  vessels  to 
the  density  38**  B.sspec.  grav.  1*356,  is  suf- 
fered to  settle  for  12 — 24  hours,  and  the  clear 
solution  run  into  iron  or  earthen  vessels  to 
crystallise.  After  3 — 5  days,  the  mother-water 
is  run  ofi*  from  the  crystals,  evaporated  to  30° 
B.  to  recry stall ise,  and  the  same  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  power  of  crystallisation  has 
ceased ;  the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
calcined,  yields  carbonate  of  soda.  The  crys- 
tals are  large  and  well-defined  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  (See  -Ftg.2.) 

The  crystals  are  next  melted  in  shallow  cast- 
iron  boilers  at  a  temperature  of  500°  F.  at 
most,  and  constantly  raked  and  stirred,  much 
esre  be/ng  required  to  prevent  the  decomj^osi- 
S4 


lion  of  the  acetic  acid.  They  first  fuse  in  their 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  gradually 
evaporated,  and  the  tarry  matter  is  thus  either 
rendered  insoluble  by  carbonization,  or  burned 
off.  When  the  frothing  ceases,  the  liquid  is 
ladled  out  into  moulds  and  digested  with  water, 
but  the  solution  should  not  have  a  greater 
density  than  15°  B.,  or  otherwise  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  will  not  settle.  The  clear  liquor 
is  evaj»orated  to  28°  B.,  crystallised,  again  eva- 
porated and  crystallised,  and  the  residue  em- 
ployed to  dissolve  fresh  portions  of  the  fused 
salt.  The  l(Jss  by  fusion  -and  crystallisation 
amounting  to  some  6  to  8  pr.  ct. ;  the  above 
quantities  yield  about  160  parts  of  dry  or  260 
crystallised  acetate  of  soda. 

About  200  lbs.  of  cryst.  acetate  of  soda  are 
introduced  into  an  iron  or  copper  still,  with  a 
copper  capital  and  worm,  and  119  lbs.  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  poured  over  it.  The 
heat  developed  by  this  decomposition  being  apt 
to  decompose  acetic  acid,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is 
usually  added  in  successive  portions;  but  by 
neglecting  the  small  portion  of  acid  decom- 
posed, the  whole  may  be  poured  on  at  once, 
and  thus  the  acrid  fumes  be  avoided  by  the 
workmen  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  acetate  is  gra- 
dually worked  through  the  sulphuric  acid. 
When  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated, 
the  still  is  slightly  heated,  and  the  heat  increas- 
ed gradually  towards  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion; but  the  higher  temperature  invariably 
carries  over  a  little  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
hence  the  latter  portions  of  acid  should  be 
kept  distinct  from  the  rest.  The  product  is 
nearly  279  lbs.  of  acid  of  7°  B.  (1-05),  with  a 
slight  greenish  tint  from  the  presence  of  copper. 

The  acid  for  table  use,  or  where  required 
purer,  is  subjected  to  a  2d  distillation  in  a  cop- 
per still  with  a  capital  and  worm  of  silyer, 
glass,  or  porcelain,  the  1st  portion  of  5°  B. 
being  reserved  for  a.Txo\}\et  dvsuW^uo\i,«iid\.^« 
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rest  having  a  density  7*  B.  The  last  trace  of 
€  mpyreumatic  matter  is  removed  by  digestion 
with  animal  dharcoal. 

There  are  several  variations  in  the  above 
processes  for  purifying  wood-vinegar  which 
deserve  notice.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  some- 
times dissolved  in  due  quantity  in  the  crude 
acid,  and  the  carbonate  or  milk  of  lime  subse- 
quently added,  which  gives  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  soda  of  sufficient  strength  without  evapora- 
tion. Instead  of  the  double  decomposition  of 
acetate  of^lime  by  sulphate  of  soda,  some  manu- 


facturers neutralize  the  crude  or  rectified  vine- 
gar directly  by  crude  soda  or  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  which  is  believed  to  be  more  econo- 
mical by  the  saving  of  time  and  fuel.  Strong 
acid  is  also  prepared  by  drying  and  gently 
torref3ring  the  acetate  of  lime,  and  decomposing 
it  in  iron  cylinders  by  sulphuric  acid,  similar 
to  the  process  for  muriatic  acid.  208  pts. 
acetate  of  lime,  and  133  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  give 
270  acetic  acid  of  the  density  7°  B.  (1-06),  but 
it  is  much  more  contaminated  with  empyreu* 
matic  oil. 


5.  Preparation  and  Prvptrtiet  of  the  Hydrate  of  Acetic  Acid, 

Formula  of  the  dry  acid  C^HjO,  (A),  of  the  hydrate  C^HjOj-f  HO,  or  A,  aq. 

Composition  in  equivalents.        Form.        H^l  OsalOO  Dry.      'Hydrate. 

4  eq.  carbon 4C  24  300*48  47*54  40 

3    *»  hydrogen 3H  3  37  60  5/82  5 

3    "oxygen •. 30  24  300*00  46*64  40 


i    "  dry  acid 51 

1    "  water HO  9 

1    "  hydrate  of  acetic  acid 60 


637*98 
112*50 

760-48 


100*00 


15 


100 


The  dry  acid  does  not  exist  in  a  free  state, 
being  always  combined  with  water  or  a  base ; 
the  least  quantity  of  water  united  with  it  being 

1  eq.  as  expressed  in  the  preceding  formula. 
Hydrated  Acetic  Acid,    Chenu    Syn.    Acidum 

aceticum  glaciale.  Glacial  acetic  acid,  Radical 
vinegar.  Ger,  Essigsuurehydrat,  Radikalessig. 
Fr,  Acide  acetique  crystallisable,  Vinaigre  ra- 
ilical. 

For  the  strongest  and  pure  acid,  the  acetate 
of  soda  twice  fused  and  crystallised  aHer  each 
fusion  is  thoroughly  dried  at  100 — 120®  and 
powdered,  and  to  every  3  lbs.  in  the  retort  is 
added  gradually  9*7  lbs.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  previously  boiled  to  free  it  from 
water  and  nitrous  acid,  and  cooled  to  120°; 
i  passes  over  by  the  heat  of  the  mixture  alone. 
The  retort  should  be  kept  warm  by  a  cloth  or 
paper  cone  over  it,  and  a  very  gentle  heat  ap- 
plied until  the  remainder  is  perfectly  fluid. 
Without  extreme  care  the  acetic  acid  is  decom- 
posed and  becomes  empyreumatic.  If  carefully 
distilled,  the  onlf  impurity  may  be  sulphurous 
acid,  which  is  removed  by  digesting  it  with 
black  oxide  of  manganese  or  binoxide  of  lead, 
forming  a  sulphate  of  the  oxide,  and  redistill- 
ing thi  clear  liquid.  The  redistillation  also 
frees  it  from  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of 
soda.     The  above  quantity  yields  altogether 

2  lbs.  concentrated  acid  with  20  per  cL  water, 
but  the  last  |  are  separately  received  and  ex- 
posed in  a  closed  vessel  to  a  temperature  of 
40°  or  less.  The  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  crys- 
tallises and  the  more  aqueous  solution  is 
poured  off;  by  refusion  and  recrystallisation  the 
pure  hydrate  is  pbtained. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  hydrated 
acid  is  to  decompose  dry  acetate  of  lead  by 
sulphuric  acid.  The  crystallised  acetate  is 
heated  in  an  oil  or  metal  bath  (8  tin,  4  lead, 

3  bismuth)  not  higher  than  820°,  and  stirred 
till  the  fused  mass  concretes;  when  cold  it  is 
pulverized;  the  powder  again  heated  to  320°, 
and  stirred  till  the  particles  cease  to  accrete. 
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(Edinb,  Pharm,)  30  pts.  of  this  powder  are 
gradually  added  to  8  pts.  concentrated  and  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  at  320°  till  dry.  It 
is  purified  like  the  preceding  by  lead  or  man- 
ganese and  distillation.  Its  density  is  1*063  to 
65  and  not  above  1*0685,  but  may  be  obtained 
as  pure  hydrate  as  above. 

The  method  formerly  pursued  for  obtaining 
glacial  acid  was  by  distilling  crystallised  verdi- 
gris (see  Neutral  Acetate  of  Copper)  ^  20  lbs. 
yielding  9}  lbs.  of  a  greenish  acid  of  8*5°  B. 
(spec.  grav.  1*0627),  and  6i  lbs.  of  a  mixture 
of  metallic  and  protoxide  of  copper  and  char- 
coal as  the  residue.  By  a  redistillation,  in 
which  the  first  and  weaker  acid  was  rejected, 
6  lbs.  of  acid  were  obtained  of  9°  B.  contain- 
ing a  little  acetone  (see  this),  which  imparted 
an  agreeable  aroma  to  it,  and  caused  its  use  as 
aromatic  vinegar  (spirit  of  verdigris). 

Prop,  Crystallises  below  62°  F.  in  transpa- 
rent, colorless,  broad  laminae  and  tables ;  fuses 
above  62°  to  a  clear  liquid,  of  spec.  grav.  1*063 
(1*0635  Mohr.)  with  a  peculiar,  penetrating 
and  agreeable  odor,  and  a  highly  pungent  and 
acid  taste,  blistering  the  skin.  It  fumes  slightly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  attracting  water  from 
it;  miscible  in  ev^ery  proportion  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  many  essential  oils ;  it  dis- 
solves resins  and  camphor.  The  liquid  acid 
boils  at  248°;  the  density  of  its  vapor  is  2278; 
it  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale  blue 
flame ;  the  vapor  passed  through  an  iron  tube 
at  a  low  red  heat  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
acid  and  Acrroirs,  at  a  higher  heat  carbohydro- 
gen  gas  is  also  produced;  and,  at  a  still  higher, 
it  is  wholly  converted  into  inflammable  gases, 
while  carbon  is  deposited.  Mingled  with  snl- 
phuric  acid  it  becomes  brown  and  black,  wu** 
the  evolution  of  heat  and  sulphurous  acid:  Per- 
iodic acid  decomposes  it,  producing  formic 
acid,  iodic  aoid,  and  free  iodine.  Chlorine  does 
not  decompose  it  in  the  dark,  when  cold;  but 
when  exposed  to  the  sun-light  the  3  eq.  of  hy- 
drogen are  removed  by  chlorine  as  chlorohy- 
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dric  acid,  three  more  eq.  of  chlorine  occupy- 
ing their  place,  forming  the  CHLomAcmc  acib. 
(See  this  and  also  Acmnx.) 

Diluted  Hydrated  Jeetie  Aad,  By  mixing  the 
hydrated  acid  with  successive  portions  of  wa- 
ter, Mollerat  discovered  that  its  density  in- 
creases up  to  a  certain  point,  and  hy  subsequent 
dilution  decreases,  as  shown  by  the  table  in 
the  adjoining  column. 

By  the  table  of  composition  of  acetic  acid 
given  below,  the  hydrate,  with  a  spec  grav.  of 
1*063,  consists  of  51  dry  acid  and  9  water;  by 
the  adjoining  table  the  acid  of  density  1*0791 
consists  by  calculation  of  51  dry  acid  to  26*73 
water;  and  the  lowest  of  a  density  like  the  first 
(1*063)  consists  of  51  acid  to  72^10. 


Hydrated  Acid. 

Wat«r. 

8pGr. 

110 

(H> 

1-0630 

M 

lOH) 

1.074S 

« 

22*5 

1.0770 

M 

32*5 

1.0791 

U 

43*0 

1.0763 

U 

55H) 

1.0742 

a 

66*5 

1.0728 

« 

»7-5 

1.0658 

u 

108-5 

1.0637 

M 

118*2 

1.0630 

The   ratio  in  equivalents  and   density  an 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  following  tahnla 


Hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 
Aqueous  " 


8p.  Gr. 


1*0630 
1*0791 
1*0630 


Eqniv.  Wu 


A    aq. 
51+9 
514-26*73 
51 4-72*40 


No.  of 


A    aq. 

1+1 

l+»    . 
1+B 


It  is  therefore  evident  tha^t  with  strong  acid 
the  spec.  grav.  is  no  test  of  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  since  the  same  spec.  grav.  1*063  belongs 
to  two  acids,  the  one  containing  1  eq.  and  the 
other  8  eq.  of  water  to  1  eq.  of  dry  acid. 

Tetling  tht  ilrenglh  of  acetic  acid  by  the  hy- 


drometer may  be  relied  on  to  a  limited  eztiM 
where  it  is  of  good  quality  and.  does  not  coi 
tain  mucilaginous  matter. 

Table  by  Mohr,  showing  the  proportioi^  (i| 
hydrated  acetic  acid  in  100  parts  of  acid  d 
difierent  densities. 


Ilydr.  Acid  in 
100  pam. 

Beaumd. 

8p.  Gr. 

Ilvdr.  Acid  in 
100  parts. 

Beaom«. 

8p.  Gr. 

Hydr.  Acid  in 
100  pans. 

Beanm*. 

Sp.Or.  ^ 

100 

9° 

1*0635 

67 

10690 

34 

6'60 

1*0450  ' 

97 

1*0680 

64 

1*0680 

31 

6 

1*0410 

94 

lOO 

1*0706 

61 

1*0670 

28 

5*6<» 

1-0380 

91 

1*0721 

58 

10660 

25 

5<» 

1*0340 

83 

1*0730 

55 

90 

1*0640 

22 

4-6<» 

1*0310  i 

85 

1*0730 

52 

10620 

19 

3*9° 

1*0260  1 

82 

1*0730 

49 

1*0590 

16 

3-40 

1*0230  1 

79 

10-50 

1*0736 

46 

8<» 

1*0550 

13 

31° 

1*0180  J 

76 

1*0730 

43 

1*0530 

10 

2.10 

1*0150  i 

73 

1*07*20 

40 

1*0513 

7 

1.70 

1-0107  ! 

70 

10° 

1*0700 

37 

V" 

1*0480 

4 

1° 

1*0060  i 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  above  table  is 
not  perfectly  accurate,  for  the  density  of  the 
liquid  with  79  in  the  100  (about  8  eq.  water) 
has  been  found  by  others  to  be  as  high  as 
1*078 — 79.  The  best  method  of  testing  the 
strength  of  vinegar  is  to  ascertain  what  quan- 
tity of  alkali  is  neutralized  by  a  given  weight 
or  measure  of  it,  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
soda  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  usual 
way  is  to  neutralize  an  ounce  of  the  acid  from 
a  given  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa, 
either  powdered  or  in  solution,  by  weighing  or 
measuring  the  balance  to  find  how  many  grains 
have  been  used.  Thus  in  the  quick  vinegar 
process  an  ounce  of  the  acid  usually  neutral- 
izes a  little  more  than  30  grains  of  carb.  po- 
tassa, when  very  strong  as  much  as  60  grs. 
Good  and  strong  wine  vinegar  neutralizes 
about  60  grs.  The  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
soda,  being  ordinarily  of  different  degrees  of 
purity  and  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the 
air,  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  tests  of  the 
strength,  hence  Dr.Ure  proposes  the  crystallised 
bicarbonate  of  potassA,  which  is  not  liable 
^o  change  in  the  atmosphere  and  is  always 


sufficiently  pure.  Its  equivalent  being  lOOil 
while  that  of  dry  acetic  acid  is  51,  we  may  ft 
timate  every  2  grs.  of  it  employed  indicativi 
of  1  gr.  of  dry  acid,  or  by  dissolving  200  ii 
100  measures  of  water,  each  measure  used  ft] 
neutralization  indicates  a  grain  of  dry  adl 
Brande  proposes  to  suspend  by  a  thread  I 
piece  of  weighed  carbonate  of  lime  (soft  m0 
ble)  in  the  acid,  and  after  a  short  time  to  tain 
it  out,  dry  and  weigh  it.  Its  equiv.  being  50^ 
and  that  of  the  dry  acid  51,  each  grain  di» 
solved  shows  the  presence  of  1  gr.  of  dry  acid 
The  chief  difficulties  in  the  use  of  marble  all 
that  it  frequently  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  entire^i 
changes  its  equivalent,  and  that  weak  vinegM 
will  not  readily  act  on  it.  Wagenmann,  w«l 
known  as  having  founded  the  quick  vinegH 
process,  has  lately  resorted  ag^in  to  the  use  d 
liquid  ammonia,  the  strength  of  which  is pr» 
viously  ascertained  by  sulphuric  acid.  Of  al 
the  methods,  that  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potafli 
is  decidedly  the  best  for  ordinary  use. 

Tests  0/  purity.    The  presence  of  salts  VKi 
olher  ftxcd  bodies  \s    eas'vVj  ^^t^txx^xkftWij 
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craporatiD;^  to  dryness,  the  acid  being  yoIatiU- 
nMe  vithoat  residue.  Copper  and  lead  are 
ieleeted  by  the  brownish  color  prodaced  by 
solphnreited  hydrogen ;  salpharic  acid  by  ni- 
trale  or  acetate  of  l^iyta,  which  precipitates  a 
white  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta ;  if  a  faint 
dottdiness  is  produced,  the  quantity  of  sul* 
phnrie  acid  is  too  small  to  be  regarded,  excepts 
Bg  in  very  weak  acetic  acid.  The  presence 
of  emp3rTeumatic  oil  is  best  ascertained  by 
rabbiog  it  on  the  hand  until  the  acidevapo- 
nies,  when  the  oil  is  recognised  by  its  odor. 
Acrid  substances  in  vinegar  are  detected  by 
fte  taste,  particularly  aAer  neutralization  by 
eutonate  of  soda.  Common  vinegars  may 
be  tested  for  all  the  above  adulterations, 
excepting  a  little  saline  matter,  which  it  avow- 
fdj  contains,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
iaparity. 

DutiUtd  Vinegar.  Vinegar  made  from  wine, 
■ih,  6ljc^  containing  many  ingredients  which 
leader  it  objectionable  for  medical  use,  is  fre- 
fientlv  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  copper 
nOfWith  a  solid  tin,  silver,  glass,  or  porcelain 
opkalf  and  with  j'j  or  less  of  coarsely-pow- 
imd  charcoal,  to  obviate  empyreumatic  oil. 
A  tinned  capital  is  slightly  attacked  by  the 
•eid,  a  tinned  copper  still  more,  and  hence  sil- 
fw  is  preferable.  The  first  ^  may  be  rejected, 
IS  oAen  containing  alcohol,  or  being  too  weak ; 
Ae  next  ]}  are  taken  as  pure  distilled  acid, 
ud  i  remains  in  the  retort:  18 — 20  pts.  of  this 
add  (spec.  gray.  1*010 — 1*015)  neutralize  1  pt. 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  while  of  a  strong  acid 
(spec  grav.  I'OSS^IHHS)  2  pts.  will  neutral- 
ise 1  pL  of  the  carbonate. 

Cmmtm  Jlnegan.  Acetic  acid  prepared  by 
ibe  quick  vinegar  process  from  a  good  alco- 
bolic  liquid,  by  distillation  of  vinegars,  or  by 
Ae  purification  of  wood  vinegar,  is  usually 
cobriess,  or  faintly  colored,  and  has  a  sharp, 
icid,  and  rather  agreeable  taste,  while  that 
prepared  by  the  slower  fermentation  of  wine, 
cider,  malt,  molasses,  honey,  dec.  is  colored 
jeOowish,  or  reddish  yellow,  from  the  coloring 
■tners  of  those  liquids,  which  are  not  destroy- 
ed 1^  the  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 
8teh  common  vinegars  have  a  more  or  less 
ibirp,  acid  taste,  according  to  their  strength, 
bat  exhibit  at  the  same  time  an  additional 
CMe  and  flavor  peculiar  to  each  variety, 
trising  from  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
rtmces.  Thus  malt-vinegar  has  generally  a 
In  taste,  and  contains  phosphates,  gluten,  mu- 
C8^e,  albumen,  Ac.;  brandy  vinegars  contain 
flAea  free  alcohol,  coloring  matter,  Ac. ;  wine- 
riaegar,  coloring  matter,  bitartrate  of  potassa 
(cream  of  tartar),  dbc^  the  latter  giving  it  a 
pccaliar  taste,  more  agreeable  than  all  others ; 
ud,  lastly,  cider-vinegar,  containing  malic 
iad,Ac^  which  also  imparts  an  agreeable  taste 
tad  flavor.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  assimi- 
ate  purer  vinegars  by  the  quick  process,  or 
IDB  wood  to  these  common  vinegars,  to  ren- 
ter them  more  palatable  for  domestic  use,  by 
iddiog  a  little  cream  of  tartar  for  the  taste, 
ivn^  sugar  or  molasses  for  the  color,  and 
he  brandies  or  wines,  or  acetic  ether,  for  the 


gars.  The  spec.  grav.  of  common  vinegars 
varies  from  1*010  to  1*030,  equivalent  to  from 
7  to  22  per  ct  of  hydrated  acid. 

Um  of  Acetic  jScid,  Largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  domestic  economy,  and  in  medicine. 

In  Medicine,  the  weaker  acid  is  generally  em- 
ployed externally;  the  stronger  is  an  excellent 
corrosive  for  warts  and  corns.  It  is  used  as  a 
solvent  for  several  drugs,  and  appears  also  to 
modify  their  action.  The  aromatic  vinegar  of 
the  shops  is  a  solution  of  camphor  and  essen- 
tial oils  in  the  hydrated  acid :  the  salt  of  vine- 
gar (sel  de  vinagre),  is  sulphate  of  soda  moist- 
ened with  the  above.  A  superior  aromatic 
vinegar  is  made  by  dissolving  in  1  ounce  of 
hydrated  acetic  acid,  oils  of  cloves,  lavender, 
and  lemons,  each  40  grains ;  of  oils  of  berga 
mot  and  thyme,  each  20  grs. ;  and  10  drops  of 
oil  cassia. 

Jn  Domestic  Economy  it  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  condiment,  and  from  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties preserves  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  are  subject  to  decay.  The  pyroligneous 
acid  is  preferable  for  many  purposes,  being 
more  powerfully  antiseptic  from  the  presence 
of  creosote  among  its  empyreumatic  matter, 
which  likewise  imparts  an  agreeable  smoky 
flavor  to  meats  prepared  with  it.  Common 
weak  vinegars  are  frequently  strengthened  by 
freezing,  and  removing  the  successive  layers 
of  ice ;  but  although  water  is  thus  chiefly  re- 
moved, the  ice  encloses  so  large  a  proportion 
of  vinegar,  that  with  a  weak  acid  the  process 
is  by  no  means  economical.  Another  process 
is  to  keep  it  heated  in  a  porcelain  or  salt-glazed 
stoneware  or  enamelled  iron  vessel  to  any 
point  between  212®  and  220°  ;  for  while  water 
boils  at  212°,  the  hydrated  acetic  acid  boils  at 
247—248°,  so  that  at  212°  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  water  evaporates  with  but  little  acid. 

A  peculiar  fly  collects  in  vinegar  establish- 
ments, the  musca  cellaris;  and  a  peculiar 
infusory  animal,  vibrio  aceti,  resembling  an 
eel,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  vinegar,  and 
may  often  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  These  lat- 
ter may  be  readily  destroyed  and  removed  by 
heating  the  vinegar  to  212°,  letting  it  settle, 
and  decanting  or  straining  it  Where  vinegar 
is  kepi  in  open  vessels,  a  gelatinous  substance 
gradually  collects  in  it,  called  mother  of  vine- 
gar, which  being  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  acid,  constantly  renders  the  vinegar 
weaker.  It  is  not  generated  in  strong  vinegar, 
but  seems  to  form  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
weakness. 

Some  cautions  may  well  be  given  in  refer- 
ence to  the  vessels  in  which  vinegar  is  em- 
ployed in  domestic  economy,  since  they  often 
consist  of  metals  or  metallic  oxides.  A  painted 
vessel  should  never  be  employed,  since  the 
basis  of  nearly  all  pigments  is  white  lead, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  forming 
sugar  of  lead ;  and  many  paints  contain  com- 
pounds of  copper  and  other,substances  soluble 
in  acetic  acid,  all  of  which  may  prove  poison- 
Copper  vessels  may  be  employed  with 


ous. 

safety,  provided  the  inner  surface  be  kept 
'  bright,  and  the  acid  he  not  suffered  to  remain 
laror  (zrowa,  boagaetj,  nor  when  thus  weH  I  in  them  after  cooling.  Iron  is  too  easily  at^ 
uaalketured  c^n  tbejr  be  regarded  as  id  any  tacked  by  acetic  acid  to  be  used,  for  althooeV 
fpectinreriorto  the  daest  wine  or  cider  vine-lthe  salt  which  is  formed  in  the  liquid,  the  ace- 
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tate  of  iron,  is  not  injurious  in  small  quantity, 
yet  it  communicates  a  disagreeable  styptic 
taste  to  any  food  which  may  contain  it  Com- 
mon earthen  vessels  glazed  with  oxide  of  lead 
(litharge,  red-lead),  part  of  which  is  frequently 
uncombined  with  the  body  of  the  ware,  should 
not  be  employed,  since  the  acid  would  un- 
doubtedly dissolve  that  portion  of  the  oxide, 
and  may  even  attack  the  well-burned  glazing 
itself— the  more  so  if  the  acid  be.  heated  in  the 
vessel.  Salt-glazed  stoneware,  good  English 
pottery,  porcelain,  glazed  or  enamelled  iron, 
silver  and  copper  (under  the  above  precau- 
tions), may  all  be  employed  for  boiling  acetic 
acid,  or  its  preparations,  with  safety. 

In  the  Arify  acetic  acid  is  largely  employed ; 
the  more  concentrated  (not  glacial)  for  making 
the  acetates  (see  above),  chiefly  for  the  dyer 
and  color-printer,  the  impure  pyroligneous  be- 
ing often  preferred,  from  its  preventing  the 


higher  oxidation  of  a  lower  oxide  (see  Irot^ 
quor,  under  Jicetate. of  Iron).  It  is  further  qm 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 

Statittic$,  The  quantity  of  vinegar  made  j 
Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  2,800,000  gall 
annually;  all  of  which,  excepting  loS,0( 
galls.,  is  made  in  England.  It  is  diflicult  1 
estimate  the  amount  made  in  the  Unite 
States:  66,714  galls.,  valued  at  $10,083,  wei 
imported  in  the  years  1837 — 8 ;  of  which  952 
galls.  (sB  $3216),  and  $5241  worth  of  domesti 
make,  were  exported  in  the  same  year.  Ii  i 
likewise  difficult  to  estimate  the  amounts  o 
acetates  of  lead  and  iron  made  in  the  Unite 
States.  The  importation  of  sugar  of  lead  i 
1837—8  was  203,626  lbs.,  value  $17,674;  ei 
port,  none. 

ACETIC  ETHER.  Syn.  Acetate  of  oxid 
of  ethule.  Ger.  Essigsaures  Aethyloxyd,  Essigl 
ther,  Essignaphtha.    Fr,  Ether  acetique. 


Empir.  formula  CgHgO^.    Rational  formula  C^HjO  -f  C^Hj^p,,  or  AeO,  A 


Composition  by  equivalents.  H  =  1 


8  eq.  carbon Cg 

8  "    hydrogen Hg 

4  "   oxygen O^ 


or  1  eq.  acetic  acid ^J^fia 

1  "   oxide  of  ethule C4H4O 


It  is  remarkable  for  being  isomeric  with  al- 
dehyde, their  per  ct.  composition  being  the 
same ;  but  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  vapor  of  acetic 
ether  ==  3063,  is  double  that  of  aldehyde  = 
1531.     (Kane.) 

Format ioti.  Forms  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity wherever  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  oxygen,  as  in  the  process  for  acetal  or  ace- 
tic acid  by  platinum-black  (see  above)  ;  or 
where  nascent  acetic  acid  is  in  contact  with 
alcohol,  by  the  depomposition  of  acetate  of  po- 
tassa  in  alcohol  by  carbonic  acid,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  spirit  of  wine. 
Formerly  made  by  distilling  concentrated  ace- 
tic acid  and  alcohol,  which  is  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, and  may  also  be  formed  by  distilling 
ethero-sulphate  (sulphovinate)  of  potassa,  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid  in  a  water  bath. 

Prfp.  Distil  16  pts.  of  dry  acetate  of  lead,  4 J 
alcohol,  and  6  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
10  crystallised  acetate  of  soda,  6  alcohol,  of 
80 — 85  per  ct.,  and  15  sulphuric  acid.  The 
acid  is  minp:led  with  the  alcohol,  and,  when 
cooled,  poured  upon  the  finely-powdered  salt 
in  the  retort ;  the  heat,  at  first  gentle,  is  much 
increased  towards  the  close,  and  the  receiver 
thoroupjhly  cooled.  Common  ether  passes 
over  with  the  first  portions.  The  theory  of  the 
decomposition  is,  that  ethero-sulphuric  acid 
(or  bisulphate  of  the  oxide  of  ethule)  is  pro- 
duced, which  by  mutual  decomposition  with 
the  acetate  of  soda  or  lead,  results  in  bisulphate 
of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  lead  and  acetate  of 
ifTj'de  of  ethule. 
The  product  is  mixea  with  slaked  lime  in  a 
^.9 
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retort  as  long  as  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  thei 
with  an  equal  volume  of  chloride  of  calcion^ 
and  after  some  hours  distilled  in  a  water  batk 
The  ether  obtained  equals  the  weight  of  alco 
hoi  employed.  To  remove  every  trace  of  a^ 
cohol  it  is  again  digested  with  chloride  of  cat 
cium,  poured  off,  and  redistilled. 

Prop,  A  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  an  agreer 
able,  very  refreshing  odor,  and  a  pleasant,  bunki 
ing  taste ;  easily  inflammable,  with  a  yellowish 
flame  and  an  acid  odor;  boils  at  165°;  speo» 
grav.  0*89  at  60° ;  spec.  grav.  of  vapor  S-Oft^ 
When  pure  it  keeps  unchanged,  but  the  pr^ 
sence  of  water  or  spirit  of  wine  gradually  rea^t 
ders  it  acid.  Dissolves  in  7  pts.  water,  misiBlJ 
ble  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportioa* 
Repeatedly  shaken  with  chloride  of  calcium,  H 
unites  with  a  certain  quantity,  congealing  to  a 
white  crystalline  paste,  from  which  water  agaitt: 
separates  the  ether.  Very  readily  decomposed' 
by  alkalies,  its  watery  solution  distilled  wlikc 
lime  or  potassa  is  resolved  into  acetic  acidf 
which  unites  with  the  base,  and  alcohol  passes 
over.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved  into, 
ether  and  acetic  acid.  Chlorohydric  acid  forms 
with  it  chloride  of  ethule  (or  chlorohydric  ether); 
nitricf  acid,  nitric  ether;  acetic  acid  being  set 
free.  It  dissolves  essential  oils,  many  resins, 
and  in  general  to  them,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
&c.,  it  acts  similarly  to  ether. 

Its  purity  may  be  known  from  the  above 
properties,  moreover,  it  should  neither  redden 
litmus  nor  be  colored  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Uut,    It  is  a  coTiS\\Vaeti\  ot  s^n^t^V  t^xx!l<&^\«^ 
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employed  in  Europe,  such  as  the  spiritus  ace- 
ticQ-tethercus  (1  pt  acetic  ether  +  8  pts.  spirit 
of  wine),  and  tinctura  fern  acetici  etherea 
(1  acet  ether  +  2  spt.  wine  +  9  peracetate  of 
iron).  From  its  power  of  dissolving  resins 
and  essential  oils,  it  might  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishes. 

ACETOMETER.  Tech,  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  strength  of  acetic 
acid.  The  methods  of  testing  its  strength  are 
pointed  out  towards  the  close  of  the  article  on 
acetic  acid,  which  see. 

ACETONE.  This  being  one  of  the  most 
common  and  important  of  the  products  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  acetic  and  other 
acids,  the  acetates,  I  propose  giving  the  various 
products  of  this  decomposition  under  the  pre- 
sent article  in  a  connected  series,  chiefly  drawn 
from  Liebig  and  Kane,  who  have  been  the 
latest  and  most  successful  in  investigating  this 
difficult  subject. 

The  decomposition  of  the  acetates  with  ar- 
senious  acid  will  be  found  under  Cacodulb.  I 
shall  describe,  1.  Acetone ;  2.  The  products  of 
its  decomposition  with  the  oxy-acids ;  3.  The 
products  from  the  halogens. 

When  the  vapor  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  of  porcelain  or 
iron,  it  is  entirely  resolved,  without  deposition 
of  carbon,  into  a  volatile,  inflammable  liquid, 
acetone,  and  a  mixture  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 
If  the  heat  go  beyond  a  dull  red,  the  acid  is 
resolved  into  a  brown  empyreumatic  oil  and 
inflammable  gases,  with  deposition  of  carbon. 

Acetates,  the  bases  of  which  retain  carbonic 
acid  at  a  red  heat,  produce,  when  heated  in 
close  vessels,  the  carbonate  of  the  base  and 
acetone.  This  takes  place,  for  example,  with 
the  acetates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  baryta. 
Where  the  oxide  cannot  retain  carbonic  acid 
at  a  red  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  acetates  of 
magnesia,  zinc,  or  manganese,  the  acetone  is 
accompanied  by  carbonic  acid.  If  the  oxide 
be  easily  reducible,  *as  in  the  acetates  of  cop- 
per, silver,  and  mercury,  there  are  given  off" 
hydrated  acetic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
acid,  jpater,  and  acetone,  and  there  is  left  a 
mixture  of  the  mctai  with  carbon  in  a  minute 
state  of  division. 

Neutral  acetate  of  lead,  meUM  at  865*,  so- 
lidifies after  a*  time,  iuio  a  white  crystalline 
frothy  mass  of  sesquioasio  acetate  of  lead, 
while  one-third  of  the  acetic  acid  is  expellea 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  acetoue. 
(LUbig.) 

1.  Acetone,  8yn.  Pyroacetic  spirit  (mesitic 
alcohol,  bihydrate  of  mesitylene,  Kane),  Ger, 
Essiggeist,  Essigalkohol.  Fr,  L'esprit  pjrro- 
acetiqup. 

Formula,  C^HjO. 

Its  formation  shown  above  may  be  rendered 
more  clear  by  adding  1  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid  to  1  eq.  of  acetone,  which  will  give  an 
eq.  of  dry  acetic  acid. 

C3H3O        1  eq.  acetone. 
C      0,       1  «♦    carb.acid. 

C^HjOj       1  **    anhydrous  acetic  acid. 


It  is  farther  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
sugar,  citric  acid,  Ac 

Prep,  By  passing  the  vapors  of  concentrated 
acetic  acid  through  a  tube  at  a  low  red  heat, 
or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acetate  of  lime  or 
lead.  The  liquid  is  then  rectified  over  quick- 
lime in  a  water  bath  till  its  boiling  point  is 
constant  (132®),  which  removes  acetic  acid, 
pjrroresin,  Ac.  The  receiver  should  be  welt 
cooled  with  ice. 

Prop,  It  forms  a  clear,  colorless,  mobile  li- 
quid, of  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  somewhat 
emp3rreumatic  odor,  bearing  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  acetic  ether.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  0*7923 
in  the  liquid  form ;  2022  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
It  boils  at  182*.  ^  Acetone  has  a  pungent  taste, 
resembling  that  of  peppermint ;  and  is  misci- 
ble  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  propor- 
tions; it  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution, 
when  mingled  with  potassa,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  other  sajts  not  soluble  in  acetone. 
In  contact  with  caustic  alkalies  and  air,  ace- 
tone absorbs  oxygen  with  rapidity;  and  pro- 
duces, among  other  products  not  examined,  a 
brown,  resinous  substance.  Heated  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  chloride 
of  formule.  8ee  FoaxuLs.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  chlorine  and  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  in- 
flammable, and  bums  with  a  clear,  luminous 
flame. 

In  the  preparation  of  acetone,  particularly 
from  salts  of  pyroligneous  acid,  there  is  obtain 
ed,  in  variable  quantity,  an  oily  liquid,  much 
less  volatile  than  acetone,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  when  the  impure  acetone  is  rectified 
It  is  brown  when  impure,  colorless  when  pure, 
has  a  disagreeable,  empyreumatic  odor,  and  a 
burning  taste,  boils  at  248®,  the  spec.  grav.  of 
its  vapor  is  5204.  Its  formula  is  C,pHgO. 
Kane,  who  described  and  analyzed  this  oil,  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Dumasine,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  M.  Dumas.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  principle  of  nomenclature  may  not  bedfel- 
low^ in  chemistry.    (Gregory.) 

The  chemical  nature  and  constitution  of 
acetone  are  still  doubtful.  It  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  1  eq.  carbonate  of  oxide  of  ethule 
and  1  eq.  hyduret  of  acetule  =  CjH^O,;  or  of 
1  eq.  acetate  of  oxide  of  ethule  ana  1  eq.  hy- 
duret of  acetule  (olefiant  gas)  =  C,jH,^0^. 
According  to  Kane,  it  has  a  constitution  simi- 
lar to  that  of  alcohol,  and  is  the  hydrate  of 
the  oxide  of  an  organic  radical,  C^H^^ 
(C-H/)0  -f  HO  s=>  CeHgOj,  which  radical  he 
calls  Metitule. 

By  distilling  acetone  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  Kane  obtained,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  products,  a  substance,  the  formula  of 
which  he  states  to  be  C^H^  (His  analysis 
rather  leads  to  the  formula  OjjHg.)  To  this 
substance  he  has  given  the  name  of  Mesitylene 

By  the  action  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus 
oif  acetone,  Kane  obtained  a  compound  C^H^Cl, 
chloride  of  mesitttU,  which,  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  yielded  chloride  («f 
potassium  and  the  compound  CgH^O,  oxide  of 
mmltuU^  differing  from  acetone  as  ether  does 
from  alcohol,  namely,  by  1  eq.  less  of  water. 
By  saturating  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  with  lime  and  other  bases,  pe- 
culiar salts  were  obtained,  containing  the  ele 
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ments  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  mesitale,  and 
a  metallic  oxide.  These  salts,  according  to 
Kane,  are  analogous  to  the  sulphovinates 
(double  sulphates  of  oxile  of  ethule  and  bases) ; 
but  the  theoretical  views  of  Kane  concerning 
these  compounds  do  not  appear  to  express  their 
true  nature. 

That  view  which  considers  alcohol  as  the 
hydrate  of  an  organic  oxide  of  basic  proper- 
ties derives  its  chief  support  from  the  fact,  that 
the  oxide  of  ethule,  when  separated  from  its 
compounds,  possesses  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  water,  and  reproducing  alcohol. 
But  we  cannot  reproduce  acetone  from  any  of 
the  compounds  described  by  Kane,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  contain  the  oxide  of  mesitule. 
Ether  (oxide  of  ethule)  is  an  oxide,  because  it 
combines  with  acids,  equiv.  to  equivalent,  and 
forms  double  salts,  in  which  one  equiv.  of  acid 
is  neutralized  by  the  ether,  another  by  a  me- 
tallic oxide.  Now,  neither  acetone  nor  oxide 
of  mesitule  form  similar  compounds.  In  the 
compound  of  Kane's  oxide  of  mesitule  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  retains  its  capacity  of 
saturation  unimpaired,  and  2  eq.  of  sulphuric 
acid  neutralize  2  eq.  metallic  oxide.  Conse- 
quently, the  oxide  of  mesitule  does  not  exist  in 
this  compound  as  a  base,  but  in  the  same  state 
as  benzoic  acid  in  the  hyposulphobenzoic  acid. 
Moreover,  Fremy  has  described  a  substance, 
Melacelonef  which  has  the  same  composition  as 
Kane*s  oxide  of  mesitule,  but  very  different 
properties.  We  know  nothing  of  the  real  rela- 
tion between  those  two  substances  and  acetone. 

Without,  therefore,  adopting  Kane*s  theore- 
tical views,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  sub- 
stances formed  by  him,  under  the  names  he 
has  given  them. 

Muilyhne,  Formula,  CgH^.  (Kane,  Plan- 
tamour.)  Prep,  Acetone  is  distilled  with  half 
its  volume  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  On  the 
surface  of  the  distilled  liquid,  which  contains 
much  acetic  acid,  swims  a  yellowish  oil,  which 
is  washed  with  water  and  then  rectified.  As 
the  first  portions  contain  acetone,  it  is  again 
heated  in  the  water-bath,  which  expels  the 
acetone.  Mesitylene,  when  pure,  boils  at  276°. 
When  the  temperature,  during  the  rectifica- 
tions, rises  higher  than  this,  it  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  another  substance,  resembling 
mesitylene,  but  less  volatile. 

Prop,  Mesitylene  is  an  oily,  colorless  liquid, 
has  a  faint  and  somewhat  alliaceous  smell.  By 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  less  vola- 
tile portion  of  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  caoutchouc,  an  oil  is  obtained,  which  in  all 
external  properties  is  identical  with  Kane's 
mesitylene.  {Grt^ory,)  It  is  lighter  than  water, 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  white  smoky 
flame.  Alkalies  do  not  act  on  it;  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  chlorine  act  on  it  as  they 
do  on  benzole.  According  to  its  formula,  it 
contains  the  elements  of  2  eq.  acetone,  minus 
2  water,  which  explains  its  formation. 

2(C,H30)— 2H0  =  CeH,. 

Kane  obtained  as  the  average  of  3  analyses, 
carbon  89-602,  hydrogen  10-41,  whereas  the 
formula  C-H.  would  require  C  90-19  -1-  H, 
0-81. 

Oxide  of  Metiiult  (Mesitic  ether).  Formula, 
30 


C^H^O.  (Kane,)  Obtained  by  actingon  an  i 
holic  solution  of  chloride  of  mesitule  by  i 
tic  potassa  until  alkaline  reaction  is  percepti- 
ble, and  then  adding  6  or  8  limes  its  volume  of 
water.  An  oily  liquid  separates,  which  is 
decanted,  dried  by  contact  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  rectified.  It  is  a  colorless  li- 
quid, having  an  aromatic  odor  like  that  of 
peppermint  It  boils  at  248°,  is  inflammaUfl^ 
burning  with  a  very  brilliant  flame  and  much 
smoke. 

Chloride  of  Mesitule  (chloromesitic  ethCTi 
Kane).  This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  hf 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  either  on  aed> 
tone  or  on  the  preceding  substance.  Its  foib 
mula,  according  to  Kane,  is  C^H^Cl;  bu^of 
several  analyses,  one  only  gave  results  ap 
proximating  to  theory,  viz.  C  47*27 -^HO^ 
•\-  CI  45*88.  Its  composition  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  considered  as  fully  ascertained.  To  obtaia 
it,  2  parts  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  an 
added  by  degrees  to  1  part  of  acetone,  the  mit 
ture  being  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  3—4 
times  its  volume  of  water  added,  when  tlit 
chloride  of  mesitule  separates.  It  is  washed 
with  a  little  water,  and  chloride  of  calcium  pot 
in  it  to  purify  it.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier 
ihan  water,  and  convertible  by  heat  into  hydi^ 
chloric  acid  and  mesitylene,  so  that  it  wool! 
seem  that  the  chlorine  in  this  compound  cannot 
be  replaced  by  oxygen. 

Iodide  of  Mesitule  is  obtained  by  the  distilhh 
tion  of  a  mixture  of  iodine,  phosphorus,  and 
acetone;  but  never  in  a  state  of  purity.  U 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  chloride.  The 
residue  of  the  distillation  contains  hypopho^ 
pho-mesitulous  acid,  and  another  compound 
containing  iodine,  in  golden-yellow  scales, 
which  Kane  calls  Iodide  or  Pteleyle.  (See 
below.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  Oxide  of  Mesitule.  Disc<h 
vered  by  Zeise,  who  called  it  MetacechlorjUatmm 

Formula,  CcHsO+PiCl. 

Prep,  I  pt.  bichloride  of  platinum  dissolved 
in  2^  pts.  acetone  by  digestion  and  cohobatioa 
yield  chlorohydric  acid  and  an  ethereal  liqoiit 
which  distil  over,  and  an  acid  brownish  residue^ 
which  contains  the  chloroplatinate  and  resis- 
ous  or  tarry  matter.  This  is  well  washed 
with  water,  which  leaves  a  brown  pitchy  shIh 
stance,  Zeise*s  platinum-resin. 

The  chloroplatinate  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisations,  first  in  acetone  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  aAerwards  in  pure  acetone. 
It  forms  small  sulphur-yellow  indcterrainatt 
cr>'stals,  nearly  inodorous,  not  altered  by  a  belt 
of  212^,  or  in  vacuo,  but  decomposed  by  a 
higher  temperature,  when  it  bums  with  agreea 
flame,  and  leaves  silver-white  metallic  plati- 
num. It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  with  a 
yellow  color,  and  slightly  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether;  its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  bf 
boiling.  When  the  mother-liquid  of  these  ciy^ 
tals  is  heated,  gas  is  disengaged,  and  while  the 
liquid  becomes  clear  and  colorless,  a  floccnleit 
black  powder  is  deposited  which  explodes  whea 
heated.  Zeise  calls  it  Pyracechlorplatin.  ^w 
platinum-resin  is  brittle,  of  a  glassy  fractniCb 
pulverizable,  soil  and  plastic  when  heated* 
bums  with  flame,  leaving  platinum;  it  ii 
wholly  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassa  aad 
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«ii  acetone,  partially  in  ether  and   alcohol. 
Zeise  terms  it  chloraceplatin. 

S.  Action  of  the  Oxyacidet  on  Jleetoue,  a.  Sul' 
pkuric  arid,  I  acetone  mixed  with  2  by  weight 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  strongly 
heated  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid ;  by  add- 
ing water  and  neutralizing  by  lime,  baryta  or 
oxide  of  lead ;  an  insoluble  sulphate  is  formed 
and  a  soluble  salt  of  the  base  with  salphomesi- 
tolic  acid.  'This  acid  has  not  been  isolated,  for 
upon  separating  the  base,  and  evaporating  the 
liquid,  it  becomes  black,  contains  free  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  smells  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
oxide  of  mesitule.  Its  probable  formula  is 
CsHeO  +  HO.  SOj. 

Stdphomesitvlate  of  Lime.  Formula  C3H3O  + 
CaO,  80 5.  Obtained  as  above ;  very  soluble  in 
water,  crystallising  in  fine  crystals  from  a  cool- 
ing, concentrated  solution,  with  7*2  per  ct^  or 
1  eq.  water ;  it  loses  ^  eq.  water  by  heat 

SulphomesittUate  of  Baryta.  Formula  C^UJO 
•4-  BaO,  S03.  Formed  like  the  preceding  by 
baryta  instead  of  lime.  Crystallises  in  small 
pearly  tables.  Both  of  these  salts  decomposed 
by  heat  leaving  sulphates  of  lime  or  baryta. 

When  1  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  mea- 
sures of  acetone  are  mingled,  treated  with 
water  and  neutralized  by  lime,  a  salt  is  ob- 
tained containing  twice  the  quantity  of  ace- 
tone, with  a  formula  2  (C^Hfi)  +  CaO,  SO3. 

b.  Nitric  .Acid.  When  1  part  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  is  mixed  with  2  of  acetone,  a  violent  reac- 
tion takes  place.  When  the  reaction  is  mode- 
rated by  cooling  it,  the  addition  of  water  causes 
the  separation  of  a  yellow  oil,  which  consist 
of  two  different  liquids,  one  of  which  is  viscid, 
the  other  very  fluid.  The  former  predominates 
when  the  action  has  been  very  violent,  the 
latter  when  it  has  been  more  moderate.  Kane 
has  given  to  the  former  the  name  of  MesituUc 
aldehyde;  to  the  latter,  that  of  Nitrite  of  oxide  of 
pteleyU. 

Nitrite  of  Oxide  of  PteUyle.  Formula,  CgHjO, 
NO,.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  that  liquid,  dissolved  by  alkalies  with 
a  brown  color.  Paper  impregnated  with  it 
burns  like  tinder.  It  withstands  a  heat  of 
812°;  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition. When  heated  in  a  tube  over  the  spirit- 
lamp,  it  explodes  violently. 

Mentulic  Jldehyde.  Formula,  C^H^Oj.  Pre- 
pared pure,  by  boiling  mesitylene  m  nitric  acid 
as  long  as  reaction  is  perceived.  It  is  a  heavy, 
viscid,  reddish-yellow  liquid,  of  a  sweetish 
penetrating  odor,  difficultly  soluble  in  water; 
very  soluble  in  alkalies,  with  a  yellowish- 
brown  color ;  it  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  forming 
with  it  a  brown  resin-like  mass,  which  is  so- 
luble in  water,  and  may  be  crystallised  by  care- 
ful evaporation.  When  the  liquid  is  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  by  potassa,  nitrate  of  silver 
causes  in  it  a  precipitate,  which,  when  heated 
n  the  liquid,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Kane  considers  this  as  a  proof  of  the  analogy  of 
this  substance  to  aldehyde ;  but  the  same  effect 
is  produced,  in  the  same  circumstances,  by  all 
soluble  organic  matters  which  are  not*  acid. 
According  to  Kane,  mesitulic  aldehyde  is  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  oxidation  of  mesitylene  by 
the  nitric  acid,  2  eq.  of  oxygen  being  abstracted 
from  the  acid. 


c,  Photphorie  jScidf  Phosphomesitulic  acid. 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid  (metaphosphoric  acid) 
is  dissolved  by  acetone,  with  disengagement  of 
heat,  and  production  of  a  brown  color.  When 
the  mixture  is  neutralized  by  bases,  soluble 
salts  are  obtained. 

The  salt  of  soda  crystallises  in  fine  rhom- 
boidal  tables,  which  become  opake  by  efflo- 
rescence in  the  air ;  and,  when  heated,  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallisation,  becoming  white, 
then  black,  and  finally  leaving  a  residue  of 
48*8  per  ct  phosphate  (pyrophosphate?)  of 
soda.     (Kane.) 

Hypophofpho-meeitulout  Jicid,  The  residue  of 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  iodine,  phospho- 
rus, and  acetone,  with  an  excess  of  phosphorus, 
on  cooling  forms  a  mass  like  asbestus,  of 
which  water  dissolves  one  portion,  leaving 
another  in  yellow  scales  undissolved.  The 
solution  has  a  taste  both  acid  and  bitter ;  when 
neutralized  with  baryta,  it  forms  an  insoluble 
and  a  soluble  salt,  the  latter  congealing  to  a 
crystalline  mass  when  its  solution  is  evapo- 
rated. This  mass  is  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  bari- 
um and  by pophospho-mesitu  lite  of  baryta,  from 
which  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  the  iodide  of 
barium,  and  leaves  the  new  salt,  which  has 
solubility  in  water,  and  forms  small  white 
crystalline  grains,  without  any  reaction  on 
vegetable  colors.  When  heated,  they  bum 
with  the  flame  of  phosphorus,  leaving  a  black 
residue,  which  by  calcination  is  converted  into 
phosphate  of  baryta.  Heated  with  nitric  acid, 
there  is  a  violent  reaction.  Formula  of  the 
hypophospho-mesitulite  of  baryta,  according 
to  Kane,  CgHgO^Pj,  BaO.  But  he  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  it,  74  to  76  per  ct 
phosphate  of  baryta,  containing  43-8  to  44  per 
ct  baryta,  and  indicating,  not  2  eq.  phosphorus 
to  1  eq.  baryta,  as  in  his  formula,  but  3  eq. 
phosphorus  to  2  eq.  baryta.  According  to 
Plantamour,  this  salt  could  not  be  obtained  by 
Kane's  process,  and  the  subject  evidently  re- 
quires farther  investigation,  as  shown  also  by 
Berzelius. 

3.  Action  of  the  Halogem  on  Acetone  and  Me$i- 
tylene. 

Metitic  Chloral  Formula,  C^H^CljOj.  (Du- 
mat;  Kane.)  Calculated  by  the  formula  in  100 
pts.,  it  does  not  agree  with  a  single  analysis  of 
it  by  Liebig.  By  calculation  C  28*86  +  H  as 
313  -f  CI  66*48-f  O  12*63,  Liebig  found  C  28. 
+  H  2*8  +  CI  62*6  -f  O  16.  When  dry  chlo- 
rine  gas  is  passed  through  acetone  till  all  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  has  ceased, 
it  is  converted  into  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water, 
of"  a  penetrating  and  offensive  odor,  with  a 
spec  g^av.  of  1*33.  It  causes  blisters  on  the 
skin ;  boils  at  260^ ;  is  then  decomposed  with 
disengagement  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  not 
perceptibly  acted  on  by  alkalies,  nor  by  oil  of 
vitriol,  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  but  an 
excess  of  caustic  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
dissolves  it,  producing  chloride  of  potassium 
and  a  new  acid,  which  forms  soluble  salts, 
with  nearly  all  metallic  oxides,  but  it  has  not 
been  particularly  examined. 

Chloride  of  PteUyle.  Formula,CgH,Cl.  (Kane.) 
Formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  mesity- 
lene to  saturation,  when  it  congeals  to  a  crys- 
talline mass,  from  which  boiling  ether  dissolve! 
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the  solid  prod  act  and  deposits  it  aji^ain  in  crys- 
tals on  cooling.  When  purified  hy  recrys- 
tallisation,  it  resembles  commercial  sulphate 
of  quinine;  is  insoluble  in  water;  is  not  de- 
composed by  potassa  in  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution,  sublimes  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  in  dry  ammonia  without  alteration.  The 
analysis  of  this  body  gave  results  not  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  formula.  It  is  remarkable 
that  chlorine  and  nitric  acid  act  differently  on 
mcsitylenc. 

Lnfidc  of  Ptclcyk,  This  name  has  been  given 
by  Kane  to  the  yellow  micaceous  crj'stals  ob- 
tained by  resolution  of  the  residue  after  distil- 
ling the  mixture  of  iodine,  phosphorus,  and 
acetone.  They  resemble  iodoform  (iodide  of 
formnle)  in  all  their  properties,  except  that 
they  are  volatile  nearly  at  a  red  heat,  without  de- 
composition. Their  composition  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

The  formulae  which  have  been  given  for  the 
compounds  just  treated  of,  as  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  acetone,  must  be  considered 
as  the  expression  of  a  theoretical  view,  founded 
on  a  supp«»scd  analogy  between  acetone  and 
alcohol.  Before  we  can  come  to  any  certain 
conclusions  in  regard  to  these  compounds, 
they  must  all  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  investiga- 
tion.    (rJihiiCs  Tvrticr  avd  Orpatu  ChnnieJ) 

ACE rOi;s  FERMENTATION.  Chem,  Teclu 
K  change  which  many  organic  substances  un- 
dergo spontaneously,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, becoming  wholly  or  in  part  dilute 
acetic  acid.  The  operations,  as  conducted  on 
a  manulacturing  scale,  are  fully  given  under 
Acetic  Ann,  and  we  now  propose  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  of  a  more  general  character. 
The  action  of  platinum-black  was  described, 
and  the  action  of  a  ferment  compared  to  it.  It 
was  observed  by  the  earlier  chemists,  that  car- 
bonic acid  was  produced  during  acetous  fer- 
mentation, but  this  arose  from  their  examining 
fluids  which  had  just  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation,  or  were  still  forming  alcohol 
while  other  portions  were  entering  on  the  ace- 
tous change.  When  carbonic  acid  is  produced, 
it  arises  not  from  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol, 
but  of  foreign  matter  in  the  alcoholic  liquid 
(wine,  boer,  &c.).  The  acid  is  produced  from 
ihe  alcoliol  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which 
resolves  it  wholly  into  acetic  acid  and  water. 
Saussure  has  .shown  that  moistened  earthy 
mould,  vegetable  substances,  and  seeds  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  h)'drogen, 
and  forming  water,  or  oxygen  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  hydn»gen,  and  forming  oxidized 
products.  Hence  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 
is  similar  to  that  6f  sulphuric,  the  organic 
matter  (iVrmPui)  acts  as  a  medium  of  convey- 
ing ox\'gon  from  the  air  to  the  alcohol,  as  the 
nitric  oxide  conveys  oxygen  from  the  air  to  the 
sulphurous  acid.  Sloistened  shavings  andsaw- 
du>i  absorb  oxygtiu  from  the  air  with  great 
rapidity,  and  undergo  putre/action,  giving  off 
carbrMiic  acid  and  being  converted  into  a 
iirownish  soluble  sub.'stance ;  moistened  with 
dilute  alcohol,  th»»  oxygen  they  absorb  is  passed 
over  to  the  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  is  produced 
without  putrefaction.  Wine  and  boer  only 
become  acid  when  they  contain  organic  sub- 
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stances  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen,  for  vha 
the  ferment  by  long-continued  vinous  fermenUk 
tion  is  deposited  and  the  clear  wine  racked  ofl^ 
it  is  little  liable  to  become  acetous ;  and  beer 
subjected  to  very  slow  fermentation  at  a  low 
temperature  (Go*.  Unterguhrung)  likewise  d& 
posits  its  altered  nitrogenous  ferment  in  in 
insoluble  state,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  acetous 
change  at  common  temperatures.  (liebi;.) 
The  above  views  of  Licbig  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the 
facts,  for  where  the  moist  organic  substances 
are  shown  to  absorb  oxygen,  they  are  them- 
selves decomposed,  but  where  moistened  with 
dilute  alcohol  they  are  not,  as  is  shown  by  the 
shavings  after  lengthened  use  in  the  quick 
vinegar  process.  Moreover,  acetic  acid  itself, 
put  into  a  pure  alcoholic  liquid,  induces  the 
acetous  change.  Mitscherlich  ascribes  the 
change  of  alcohol  into  acid  to  the  contact  of 
certain  bodies  ;  Berzelius  calls  the  force  cata- 
lysis. (See  Contact  and  Cataltris.)  Why 
should  we,  however,  suppose  that  the  cause  or 
mode  of  the  acetous  change  is  always  the 
same,  when  we  have  numberless  examples  in 
chemical  changes  of  the  same  body  resulting 
from  very  different  processes.  It  is  true,  we 
may  ascribe  all  the  modes  of  generating  acetic 
acid  to  contact,  or  catalysis,  but  some  of  them 
are  more  readily  explained  by  Liebig's  view 
of  a  transfer  of  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  Li^ 
big's  view  does  not  explain  the  change  produced 
by  acetic  acid  itself  in  alcohol,  nor  reconcile 
the  opposite  effects  of  a  change  in  the  trans- 
ferring substance  in  one  case  and  not  in 
another.  The  acetous  change  produced  by  the 
acid  itself  in  alcohol,  is  rather  to  be  classed 
with  that  singular  general  observation,  that 
where  a  substance  has  commenced  a  change 
it  has  a  tendency  to  carry  others  with  it.  Mar 
it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  affinity,  which 
may  be  called  Inducting  or  Imparted  Affinity! 

Where  vinegar  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  there  is  gradually  formed  in  it  a  kind 
of  vegetation,  a  slippery,  gelatinous,  coherent 
mass,  which  is  called  Mother  of  Vinegar,  from 
the  prevalent  idea  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  vinegar.  While  moist  it  is  nearly 
transparent,  and  contains  much  vinegar,  which 
is  removed  with  difficulty,  by  pressure  and 
washing.  It  gradually  dries  to  a  transparent 
yellowish,  tasteless  pellicle,  which  swells  again 
in  water,  and  more  especially  in  acetic  acid 
nearly  to  its  original  bulk.  When  thus  puri- 
fied it  has  no  effect  whatever  in  promotini 
acetous  fermentation,  and  when  it  does  so  ac 
it  is  only  by  its  content  of  acetic  acid.  Being 
formed  out  of  the  acid,  it  constantly  tends  tc 
weaken  the  acid,  and  hence  its  formatioi 
should  be  avoided,  by  excluding  the  access  oJ 
air  as  far  as  practicable.  • 

Other  vegetable  substances,  beside  alcohol 
are  capable  of  undergoinij  the  acetous  fermen 
tation  without  a  perceptible  previous  formatioi 
of  alcohol,  and  some,  indeed,  which  are  no 
known  to  be  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta 
tion.  Sugar,  by  the  addition  of  certain  ferments 
may  pass  directly  into  acetic  acid  without  mi 
intermediate  alcoholic  change.  Such  a  fer 
ment  is  vegetable  albumen,  precipitated  b|] 
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acetic  acid  from  the  expressed  juice  of  pota- 
toes, beets,  &c  Acetic  acid  is  also  produced 
bj  the  patrefaction  of  vegetable  matter  in 
marshy  grounds.  {Btrz.)  These  changes  haye 
not  been  inyestigated  and  are  of  little  practical 
^importance  since  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
always  applied  to  alcoholic  liquids. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  to  acetous 
fennentation,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  by  alcohol,  are  as  extended  a 
surface  as  possible,  the  free  access  of  air  and 
a  proper  temperature.  The  quantity  of  fresh 
air  admitted  should  not  be  too  great,  for  the 
formation  and  escape  of  aldehyde  would  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  acid.  The  temperature 
in  the  quick  process  should  be  100^  to  106", 
bat  in  the  ordinary  process  such  a  temperature 
would  create  too  great  a  loss  by  evaporation, 
ami  hence  it  should  be  in  the  latter  case  at 
from  70<»  to  SO**. 

When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  vine- 
gar should  be  racked  off,  or  filtered  from  the 
lees,  which  would  tend  to  induce  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  and  injure  or  destroy  a  por- 
tion ofthe  acid  already  formed. 

ACETULE.  Chem.  It  was  shown  in  the 
commencement  of  Acme  Acid  that  by  the 
slower  oxidation  of  alcohol  there  is  first  pro- 
duced aldehyde  and  then  acetic  acid  (see  the 
fiBTBiala  of  this  changeV  By  the  action  of 
oitric  acid  on  alcohol,  different  quantities  of 
oiygen  are  given  to  the  elements  of  alcohol, 
which  abstract  hydrogen  or  carbon,  .the  for- 
mer rather  than  the  latter  in  the  early  stages 
of  oxidation,  and  sometimes  replace  it;  the 
prodncts  of  oxidation,  being  aldehyde,  acetic, 
mrmic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids,  water,  dec. 
Hon  powerful  oxidizing  agents  produce  higher 
ojades  of  aldehyde,  such  as  aldehydic  and  ace- 


tic acids,  and  these  again  still  higher,  such  as 
formic  and  carbonic  acids. 

When  we  examine  aldehyde,  and  the  alde- 
hydic (lampic)  and  acetic  acids,  formed  from 
it  by  oxidation,  we  find  that  they  contain  the 
same  number  of  equivs.  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
combined  with  different  quantities  of  oxygen, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  their 
mode  of  formation,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
they  are  oxides  of  one  and  the  same  base,  or 
radical,  which  is  called  Acetule.  Although 
not  isolated,  yet  we  can  trace  this  radical 
through  manifold  combinations.  Liebig  re- 
gards defiant  gas  as  a  hyduret  of  acetule,  and 
hence  places  its  combinations  in  this  series ; 

1  prefer,  however,  with  Berzelius,  regarding  it 
as  an  independent  radical,  which  he  terms 
Elatl  (which  see).  I  shall  therefore  exhibit 
the  acetule-series,  exclusive  of  elay I,  describing 
its  various  combinations,  and  referring  such  as 
are  either  of  great  practical  importance  or  of 
doubtful  connection  with  acetule,  to  their  al- 
phabetical places  in  the  work. 

ActtuU,    Formula  C^H..    By  the  removal  of 

2  eq.  of  hydrogen  from  etnule,  the  radical  ace- 
tule is  produced.  Aldehyde  is  regarded  as  the 
hydrate  of  the  1st  oxide  of  this  radical;  lampic 
acid  the  2d;  and  acetic  acid  the  3d ;  for  alde- 
hyde readily  passes  into  acetic  acid  by  re- 
ceiving 2  eq.  oxygen,  and  by  removing  1  eq.  of 
oxygen  from  the  latter  it  is  converted  into 
lampic  or  aldehydic  acid.  Acetule  differs, 
therefore,  materially  from  ethule,  for  the  oxide 
of  the  latter  exhibits  strong  basic  properties, 
while  the  former  forms  two  decided  acids,  and 
even  aldehyde  (its  hydrated  oxide)  shows  feeble 
acid  properties  by  forming  a  crystallisable  com- 
pound with  ammonia.  Acetule  and  its  oxidized 
compounds  are  the  following : 


Acetule Ac  C.H-    ?„^,  j.^i^.^j 

Oxide  of  acetule AcO         cXoT''^  ''''*^^^- 

Hydrated  oxide  of  acetule.. .  AcO,,  aq.  C^HjO  +  HO  aldehyde. 

Acetulous  acid AcO,,  aq.  C^H^O^  +  HO  aldehydic  (lampic)  acid. 

Acetulic  acid AcO,,  aq.  C^H^O,  +  HO  hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 


Syn.     Aldehyde^  from  afeohol  (/«Ay(/rogenated,  signifying  its 


1.  Heated  Oxidt  of  Jcetule, 
mode  of  formation. 

Formula,  empirical  Cfifl^  rational  C^H,0+  HO  or  AcO,  aq. 
Composition.  Form.        H  ss  1  O  =s  100       Calculated.         Found. 

4  eq.  carbon C^  24  800-48  65-024  64-711 

4  «    hydrogen H^  4  50^)0  8-983  8-991 


oxygen. 


Oa 


16 


200-00 


aldehyde 44 


560-48 


Theoretic  view.  Form. 

1  eq.  acetule ^4^3 

1  «   oxygen 0 

1   -    water. HO 


H  =  l 

27 

8 

9 


1   *■  hydrated  oxide  of  acetule 44 


36-993 
100-000 

0=100 
337-98 
100-00 
112*60 

560-48 


36-198 
99-000   Liibig 

Calculated. 
61-36 
18-18 
20-47 

100-00 


Formation,  Arises  in  many  ways  from  the 
decomposition  of  alcohol  and  ether.  By  pass- 
ing dry  ether  through  a  glass  tube,  at  a  low  red 
heat,  it  is  resolved  into  inflammable  gases  and 
aldehjrde. 

h  is  Artber  formed  bf  the  action  of  chlorine 
6 


and  many  chlorides  on  alcohol,  and  by  plati 

num-black,  when  acetal  is  also  formed. 

Frrp,    Two  parts  of  aldehydammonia  are 

ui  dissolved  in  2  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  -wi^h 

/a  cold  dilated  acid,  made  with  3  parts  of  oil  ol 

/  vitrioJ,  and  4  pans  of  wateiv   The  mixtare  is 
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distilled  in  a  retort,  connected  with  a  condenser 
Knrroundcd  by  ice,  with  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath.  The  product  is  twice  rectified  with  its 
own  bulk  of  chloride  of  calcium,  at  a  temperar 
ture  not  exceeding  from  77°  to  86®,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  uncombined  water. 

Prop,  A  clear,  colorless  liquid,  refracting 
light  feebly,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal  and  suffo- 
cating smell.  It  boils  at  71®,  spec.  grav.  at 
65°,  0-79.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  in  all  proportions,  neutral  to  test- 
paper,  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale 
whitish  flame.  In  contact  with  oxygen  it  ab- 
sorbs it,  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  acetic 
acid ;  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
iodine;  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine, forming  hydracids  and  oily  substances 
containing  chlorine  and  bromine.  Solution  of 
chlorine  converts  it  into  acetic  acid,  and  the 
same  change  takes  place  when  it  is  heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  mixed  with 
hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  thick  and 
brown,  and  after  some  time  a  black  carbona- 
ceous coagulum  separates.  With  dry  ammo- 
nia it  forms  a  crystallisable  body,  aldehyde 
ammonia.  When  mixed  with  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  potassa,  the  mixture  soon  becomes 
brown,  and  afler  some  time  a  light  brown 
resinous  body  rises  to  the  surface.  When  a 
solution  of  aldehyde  is  warmed  with  oxide  of 
silver,  the  oxide  is  partially  reduced,  without 
disengagement  of  gas,  and  the  vessel  is  co- 
vered with  a  brilliant  surface  of  silver.  The 
liquid  contains  aldehydate  of  silver.  A  liquid 
containing  aldehyde,  to  which  some  ammonia 
is  first  added,  and  then  nitrate  of  silver,  till  all 
alkaline  reaction  disappears,  produces,  when 
heated,  the  same  appearance  of  reduced  metal 
without  the  solution  of  gas ;  and  this,  with  the 
action  of  potassa,  is  a  sure  and  simple  method 
of  proving  the  presence  of  aldehyde  in  any 
liquid.  When  long  kept,  aldehyde  spontane- 
ously changes  into  two  substances  of  the  same 
composition :  one  of  which,  metaldehyde,  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  other, 
elaldehyde,  is  a  liquid. 

When  potassium  is  introduced  into  aldehyde, 
heat  is  developed,  hydrogen-gas  is  disengaged, 
and  a  solid  compound  is  formed,  containing 
potash,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  reduces  the  salts  of  silver  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
without  yielding  aldehyde.  This  compound 
has  not  been  minutely  examined ;  it  is  proba- 
bly aldehydate  of  potash,  or  contains  that  sub- 
stance. 

J'rom  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  formed 
from  alcohol  and  from  its  great  volatility 
(boiling  at  71°),  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
an  important  influence  it  exercises  over  the 
economy  of  the  quick  vinegar  process. 

Mdehydammonia,  Dbbereiner  observed  that 
raw  acetal,  saturated  with  ammonia,  deposited 
a  white  crystalline  body ;  in  which  Liebig 
proved  the  presence  of  aldehyde. 

Formula,  C^H,0,  NHy  HO,  or  AcO,  NH,  aq. 

Prep,    Six  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixi^ 

with  4  of  water,  4  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  and  6 

of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder,  are 

distilled  at  a  gentle  heat    The  retort  should  be 

^/r  i  ^t!^,  and  connected,  air-tight,  with  a 


receiver  cooled  by  ice  to  82^.  When  no  mora 
frothing  is  observed  in  the  retort,  the  product^ 
which  amounts  to  6  parts,  is  rectified  with  itt 
own  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  pro- 
duct now  amounts  to  8  parts,  and  is  again 
rectified  with  its  own  weight  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  In  this  way  l^  parts  are  obtained 
of  a  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  aldehyde,  with 
alcohol,  a  little  water,  and  acetic  and  formic 
ethers.  These  l^  parts  are  mixed  with  their  , 
bulk  of  ether,  and  the  mixture  is  saturated  with 
dry  ammoniacal  gas,  when  crystals  of  aldehyd- 
ammonia  separate  in  abundance ;  which,  when 
washed  with  ether  and  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  are  quite  pure. 

Prop,  Colorless,  transparent,  brilliant,acnte 
rhombic  prisms,  refracting  light  powerfally, 
friable,  having  an  odor  of  turpentine ;  fusible 
between  158®  and  176®,  distilling  unchanged 
at  212®,  distilled  with  access  of  air  there  is  a 
resinous  brown  residuum.  The  crystals  be- 
come brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even 
in  sealed  tubes,  and  acquire  a  smell  of  burnt 
feathers.  They  may  be  kept  for  a  short  time 
under  ether.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction; 
soluble  in  alcohol  (beuer  in  warm),  aceul,  and 
acetic  ether ;  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  which 
precipitates  them  again  slowly  in  large  and 
distinct  crystals  from  their  saturated  solution 
in  alcohol,  acetal,  or  acetic  ether.  A  eoncen- 
trated  solution  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, which  contains  nitric  acid,  oxide  of  silver, 
ammonia,  and  aldehyde ;  by  heating  with  water 
the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  aldehyde  set  free. 

Retin  of  Mdthyde.  A  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde 
by  caustic  potassa.  It  is  likewise  produced 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  (and  is  often  found  upon  dis- 
solving in  water  potassa  prepared  by  alcohol! 
J.  C.  B.)  The  reaction  has  not  been  fully  studied^ 
yet  it  is  known  that  the  resin  of  aldehyde  is  not 
the  only  product  A  mixture  of  potassa  with  4 
pts.  aldehyde,  and  1  pt  water,  when  heated, 
gives  off  a  combustible  liquid,  of  a  most  pene- 
trating spirituous  odor,  and  smarting  the  eyes 
very  powerfully ;  it  is  miscible  with  water,  but 
its  composition  is  unknown.  The  resin  swims 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort,  in  the 
shape  of  a  soft  light-brown  mass,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation, 
or  by  saturating  with  an  acid.  When  dried  and 
heated  to  212®,  it  gives  off  a  very  nauseous 
soapy  smell,  and  it  sometimes  inflames  spon- 
taneously. , 

Elaldehyde.  Discovered  by  Fehling.  Empiri- 
cal formula,  CjjHjjOj.  {Fehling,)  Isomeric,  or 
rather  polymeric  with  aldehyde.  When  pure 
aldehyde  is  long  kept,  it  loses  by  degrees  its 
solubility  in  water,  and  produces  two  new  sub- 
stances. If  kept  at  32®,  it  forms  ice-like 
needles,  which  melt  at  about  35®  into  a  trans- 
parent liquid,  lighter  than  water.  It  has  the 
odor  of  aldehyde,  but  weaker ;  it  boils  at 
201*5®,  its  vapor  being  very  inflammable  with 
a  blue  flame.  It  does  not  become  brown  with 
potash,  nor  does  it  act  on  nitrate  of  silver ;  it 
does  not  combine  with  ammonia;  with  cold 
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i4l  of  Titriol  it  becomes  brown ;  vhen  heated 
vith  it,  it  is  blackened.  Its  composition  by 
weii^t  is  exactly  that  of  aldehyde,  bat  the 
densi^  of  its  vapor  shows  that  3  vol.  of  vapor 
of  aldehyde  have  been  condensed  into  one 
rolame  of  elaldehyde. 

MttaUekydt.  When  aldehyde  is  kept  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  closed  vessels,  it  is 
partially  converted  into  crystals  of  metalde- 
hrde,  which  sometimes  disappear  without  onr 
being  able  to  detect  Uiem  in  the  liquid.  It 
forms  long  needles,  or  transparent,  hard,  four- 
sided  prisms,  easily  pulverized,  volatile  at  230^ 
widiout  previous  fusion.  The  vapor  condenses 
in  the  air  in  the  form  of  light,  snowy  floccula. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, from  which  it  may  be  crystallised.  It  has 
also  the  same  composition  by  weight  as  alde- 
hyde ;  bat  the  density  of  its  vapor  is  probaMy 
very  different^  although  not  yet  ascertained. 

ZJeeiuloHM^cid,  8jm.  Aldehydic  acid,  Lam- 
pic  acid.  Formula  of  the  hydrated  acid  C.H, 
Of-)-  HO,  or  AcOj,  aq.  The  name  of  aldehy- 
dic acid  has  been  given  to  the  acid  which  is 
formed^when  an  aqaeous  solution  of  aldehyde 
is  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver.  In  this  case, 
as  above  mentioned,  part  of  the  oxide  of  silver 
is  reduced,  and  the  rest  combines  with  the  new 
acid.  If  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
be  passed  through  the  liquid,  the  silver  is  sepa- 
rated as  sulphuret,  and  the  aldehydic  acid  is 
obtained  pure,  but  much  diluted.  It  has  a 
sharp  acid  taste,  and  neutralizes  metallic 
oxides ;  but  its  salts  cannot  be  obtained  pure, 
because  by  the  evaporation  of  those  with  an 
alkaline  base,  they  pass  into  acetates,  with  the 
deposition  of  a  dark-brown  substance  resem- 
bling the  resin  of  aldehyde;  evaporated  in 
vacao  they  are  obtained  of  a  yellow  color. 
Their  characteristic  property  is  to  yield  wiUi 
cold  sulphuric  acid  a  vapor  which  attacks  the 
eyes  strongly,  while  the  mixture  becomes 
black.  If  a  solution  of  aldehydate  of  baryta 
be  warmed  with  nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver,  or 
of  mercury,  these  metals  are  reduced  without 
effervescence,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  con- 
aia  pure  acetate  of  baryta.  The  following 
behavior  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  acid : — 

Aldehyde,  gently  warmed  with  oxide  of  sil- 
?er,  gives  metallic  silver  and  a  soluble  salt  of 
oxide  of  silver,  the  latter  of  which  may  be 
safely  assnmed  to  contain  I  at  oxide  of  silver. 
If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  mixed  with  as 
mnch  barytic  water  as  precipitates  all  the 
oxide  of  silver,  and  the  solution,  which  con- 
tains the  newlv  formed  salt  of  baryta,  be 
heated  along  with  the  oxide  of  silver  just  form- 
ed, the  latter  is  completely  reduced,  and  the 
liquid  now  contains  pure  acetate  of  baryta. 


In  this  salt  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  to  that  of 
the  base  as  3 :  1,  but  1  of  these  3  at  of  oxygen 
was  combined  with  oxide  of  silver  in  the  alde- 
hydate, the  salt  first  formed,  and  passed  from 
the  silver  to  the  aldehydic  acid,  converting  it 
into  acetic  acid.  Now  acetic  acid  in  its  dry 
salts  has  the  formula  C^HgO,;  consequently 
the  dry  aldehydic  acid  must  have  the  formula 
C^HjO-,  or  in  the  state  of  hydrate  C^H,Oj-f  aq. 

Aldenydic  acid  is  probably  one  of  the  ingre* 
dients  of  the  so-called  lampic  acid,  discovered 
by  Davy  and  Faraday,  and  more  closely  but 
not  sufficiently  examined  by  Daniell  and  Con- 
nell.  When  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  is 
.kept  red-hot  in  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp  (see 
jSphlogistic  under  Lamp),  and  the  products  of 
this  low  combustion  condensed  in  the  head  of 
an  alembic,  an  acid  liqifid  is  obtained,  the 
vapor  of  which  acts  strongly  on  the  eyes,  and 
which  contains  several  acids,  one  of  which  is 
formic  acid.  (^CannelL)  The  salts  which  Da- 
niell obtained  by  neutralizing  this  acid  liquid 
(lampic  acid),  with  alkalies,  a|yproached  near- 
ly to  the  acetates  in  composition,  but  differed 
from  them  by  their  action  on  the  salts  of  silver 
and  mercury ;  the  solutions  of  which,  heated 
with  the  new  salts,  deposited  reduced  metal, 
with  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  while 
part  of  the  oxides  was  found  dissolved  in  the 
form  of  acetates.  This  induced  Connell  to 
pronounce  the  lampic  acid  a  mixture  of  acetic 
and  formic  acids :  but  the  solutions  of  its  alka- 
line salts  become  dark  brown  by  evaporation, 
and  tl^  acid  itself  is  blackened  by  heating 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  characters  which  do  not 
belong  to  either  acetic  or  formic  acids,  but  ra- 
ther to  aldehydic  acid.  Besides,  acetic  and 
formic  acids,  although  both  have  a  pungent 
smell,  do  not  afi^ect  the  eyes,  which  the  lampic 
and  aldehydic  acids  do.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  lampic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  aldehydic, 
acetic,  and  formic  acids,  the  2d  and  3d  being 
products  of  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  1st 
and  the  3d  of  the  2d.  A  comparison  of  the 
lampic  acid  with  the  aldehydic  acid  prepared 
directly  from  aldehyde,  will  soon  decide  the 
question. 

3.  jScetulic  Acid,    See  Acme  Acid. 

ACXTULIC  CoMPOrifDB,  TOBMSD  BT  THS  Dl- 
COMPOSITIOlf  or  EtHSB  AHD  its  COMPOVITDS 
BT  CbLOBTVS. 

This  interesting  but  complex  subject  has 
been  investigated  with  great  zeal  and  success 
by  Malaguti,  Liebig,  Regnault,  du^. ;  and  while 
it  is  still  in  trantitu,  I  shall  here  present  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  series,  drawn  in  part  from 
the  Wdrttrbuek  der  Chemitf  by  Liebig,  Fogg., 
and  Wohler,  dec.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  successive  decompositions  of  chloride  of 
ethule  (chlorohydric  ether)  by  chlorine,  as 
shown  chiefly  by  Regnault 


CbloTob  jdrie  ether  (chloride  of  etbule) . 
"  "  moDochlorinaied  .  *  * 
"  **  bichlorinated,  ».*„.* 
**  «    trichbrinated 


C,H,C1 

c,H,ni^ 

C,H,C1, 

cya*  / 


FarmoEi. 


2-219 
3478 
4^530 
6799 
5975 


ADM     .v.*  BO«ll| 


0J74 
M7i 
1-372 
1-530 

i-mi 

1619 


52* 

147* 
167* 

^<i5* 
aw* 

"35 


.\ 
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The  Ut,  called  chloride  of  aldehyde,  is  em- 
ployed for  preparing  the  others.  Prep,  It  is 
formed  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
chlorohydric  ether  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
a  violent  action,  takes  place,  with  the  disen- 
gagement of  chlorohydnc  acid,  and  the  format 
tion  of  chloride  of  aldehyde.  The  ether  should 
be  in  excess.  The  product  is  washed  with 
water,  rectified  in  a  water-bath,  and  distilled 
with  caustic  lime,  to  free  it  from  muriatic  acid. 
The  1st  few  drops  and  the  last  4th  are  re- 
moved, the  latter  containing  a  compound  more 
charged  with  chlorine. 

Prop,  Pure  chloride  of  aldehyde  is  a  colorless, 
very  mobile  liquid,  resembling  closely  in  odor 
the  chloride  of  eliiyle  (chlorohydrate  of  chlo- 
ride of  acetule — Liebig),  (oil  of  defiant  gas), 
with  a  sweet,  peppery  taste ;  spec.  grav.  1*174 
at  62-6®;  boils  at  147-2**;  density  of  vapor 
by  exper.  3478.  It  is  isomeric  with  oil  of 
olefiant  gas,  differing  from  it  in  its  boiling 
point,  and  in  its  behavior  to  potassium  and  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  with  each  of 
which  it  may  be  distilled  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  2d  is  formed  by  saturating  with 
chlorine  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pre- 
ceding chloraldehyde,  under  a  stratum  of  wa- 
ter in  a  cylinder,  the  latter  being  connected 
with  a  cooled  recipient  to  collect  one  of  the 

Formula,  C^HjCljO,  or 
Composition.  Form. 

4  eq.  carbon ...C^ 

3  «    hydrogen Hj        * 

1  "    oxygen O 

2  "    chlorine CI^ 


volatile  products.  After  the  action  has  con- 
tinued about  2  days,  the  liquid  is  distilled— 4he 
1st  and  last  4ths  being  separated  from  the  mid* 
die  half.  This  last  is  the  bichlorinated  chlofo- 
hydric  ether,  or  chloride  of  acetule  =:  C^H^Cl, 
It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa  into  chloride  of  potassium  and 
acetic  acid.  The  1st  and  last  4ths  of  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  serve  for  the  production  of  the  3d 
and  4th  compounds ;  the  chief  hinderance  to 
obtaining  which  pure,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
separating  them  by  distillation ;  and  hence  the 
substance  should  be  analyzed  from  time  lb 
time  to  ascertain  when  the  due  proportion  of 
chlorine  is*present  The  5th  and  last  is  gene- 
rated by  the  farther  action  of  chlorine  on  the 
volatile  product  above  mentioned. .  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  exposure  of  an  excess  of  chlo- 
rine and  chloride  of  ethule  to  the  rajrs  of  the 
sun.    It  is  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon. 

Under  Jcetic  Acid  it  was  shown  that  that  acid 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  2  equiv. 
of  hydrogen  being  removed,  and  replaced  by  % 
equiv.  oxygen.  Chlorine  has  a  similar  reac- 
tion, producing  the  oxychloride  of  acetule 
(chloride  of  ether). 

OxybUhhride  of  Jlcetule,  Syn.  Ger.  Chlorc- 
ther  II.,  or  Acetyloxydchlorid  (Xie6tg.)  Fr, 
£ther  chlorur^  (Mahguti). 


C,H,ClJ 


or  AcClgS 


1  "   oxychloride  of  acetule 106 


0  =  100 

300-48 

37-50 

100-00 

887-60 

1326-48 


100-00 


Prep,  Washed  and  dry  chlorine  is  passed 
through  anhydrous  ether,  being  wholly  absorb- 
ed at  first,  the  liquid  becoming  yellow,  and  in- 
creasing in  bulk.  After  several  hours  the  ab- 
sorption diminishes,  while  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
gradually  disengaged,  and  at  length  increases 
to  such  violence  that  the  liquid  should  then  be 
cooled  to  below  32°;  chlorohydric  ether  is 
evolved  at  the  same  time.  When  the  disen- 
gagement of  these  two  gaseous  bodies  ceases, 
the  continued  action  of  chlorine  is  assisted  by  a 
temperature  of  194°,  until  the  boiling  point  of 
the  liquid  begins  to  pa^s  212°.  Malaguti  pass- 
ed chlorine  for  40  hours  through  100  grammes 
of  ether.  The  product,  a  yellow,  acid,  fuming 
liquid  is  distilled  in  a  water  bath,  the  tempera- 
ture being  raised  carefully  and  gradually  until 
it  begins  to  exhibit  a  darker  color,  which  is 
generally  275°  to  287-6°;  then  washed  with 
water  till  perfectly  neutral  to  litmus,  and  dried 
in  vacuo  over  caustic  lime  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop,  A  colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid, 
«»f  an  agreeable  taste  and  odor,  like  oil  of  fen- 
nel-seed; spec,  grrav.  1-6008;  boils,  and  is  de- 
composed at  284° ;  decomposed  gradually  by 
contact  with  water  into  products  soluble  in 
water  (chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids?)  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  instantly  decom- 
poses it  into  acetate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  thus,  C^H-O  Cl^  -|-  3  KO  =  KO, 
^'4^j^a  -h  SKCl    farther  decomposed  by 


(Mahguti.) 


dry  ammonia ;  when  in  solution  in  dry  alcohol 
it  is  not  changed  by  ammonia.  In  hydrous 
alcohol  with  ammonia,  or  with  the  latter,  when 
moist,  it  is  converted  into  muriate  and  acetate 
of  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  blackens  it,  form- 
ing muriatic  acid  and  charcoal. 

Oxymonochloride  of  AcetuU  {J^ther  $ouschlon»rd, 
Malaguti).  Potassium,  when  heated  with  the 
preceding,  abstracts  1  equiv.  chlorine,  forming 
a  gaseous  body  and  chloride  of  potassium; 
thus,  Cfifi  Clg4-  K  =  K  CI  +  C^HjO  CI. 
The  latter  is  the  new  substance. 

Orybindphuret  ofAcettde,  Compounds  of  an 
analogous  nature,  in  which  the  chlorine  is 
wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  sulphur,  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  on  the  oxychloride.  When  that 
gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid,  hydrochloric  f 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  there  is  formed  an 
oily,  colorless,  fetid  liquor,  which*  blackens 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  gradually  passes 
for  the  most  part  into  a  crystalline  mass.  Hot 
alcohol  dissolves  this ;  and  on  cooling  deposits 
tolerably  large  colorless  prisms,  fusible  be- 
tween 228°  and  235° ;  not  volatile,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  for-^ 
mula  of  this  compound,  which  may  be  called' 


e,is  C^H8Sj>, 


accord- 


oxysulphuret  of  acetule, 

ing  to  which  it  is  anhydious  acedc  acid  in 


ACETULE. 


ACETULE. 


wluch  3  eqaiv.  oxygen  have  been  replaced  by 
S  eqaiv.  salphar.  In  contact  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  it  forms  sulphnret  of  potas- 
sium and  acetate  of  potassa.  The  mother- 
liquid  of  these  crystals,  on  further  evaporation, 
yields  yellow  unctuous  scales,  fusible  at  about 
160^,  and  possessing  analogous  properties.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  1st  by  containing  only 
1  eq.  sulphur  and,  in  the  place  of  the  second,  1  eq. 


chlorine.    Its  formula  is  C. 


,h|.^ 


{OxychUh 


nmJphuret  ofJcetuh),  With  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  this  body  gives  sulphuret  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  with  acetate  of  potassa. 

The  compounds  of  oxide  of  ethule,  (ether) 
with  acids  are  acted  on  by  chlorine  very  much 
as  the  ether  itself;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
acids,  when  not  altered  by  chlorine,  and,  when 
they  are  altered  by  it,  the  new  substances 
formed  remain  in  combination  with  the  dxy- 
chloride  of  acetule. 

Malaguti  examined  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  neutral  coropouuds  of  acids  with  the 
oxide  uf  ethule  (ethers),  and  called  the  neutral 
oily  compounds  of  these  ethers  chloracetic, 
chloroxalic,  chlorobenzoic,  chloroformic  ethers; 
but  by  decomposition  with  potassa  they  produce 
no  alcohol,  but  always  acetic  acid,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  original  acid  of  the  ether,  combines 
with  the  potassa.  The  constant  appearance  of 
;    «tic   acid,  by  their    decomposition,  shows 


them  evidently  to  be  compounds  of  acetule. 
Thus  acetic  ether  gives  with  chlorine  a  body 
(Chloracbtic  Etbsr,  which  see)  consisting  of 
CgHgO^Clj,  which  may  be  represented  by  the 

formula  C^HjOj  +  ^4^501  s*^^^  equiv.  ace- 
tic acid,  and  1  equiv.  oxychloride  of  acetule.  In 
some  ethers  the  acid,  as  well  as  oxide  of  ethule, 
are  attacked  by  chlorine :  thus,  benzoic  ether 
takes  up  3  equiv.  chlorine,  but  gives  off  only  2 
equiv.  chlorohydric  acid,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance formed  consists  of  CjgH-OjClj,  or  of 
chloride  of  Benzule  (Bz.  CI  =  Cj^HjOy  CI) 

+  ^Aci  ?  (o^ycWoride  of  acetule).  These 

compounds  will  be  found  under  their  several 
titles,  CuLoiucmc,CHLOBOBsirzoic,  Ac^  ethers. 

The  preceding  decompositions  refPr  to  Ae 
removal  of  so  much  of  the  hydrogen  of  ether 
(C  JI5O)  as  to  leave  acetule  (C.H.),  and  to  the 
replacement  of  oxygen  either  wholly  or  in  part 
But  the  hydrogen  may  be  still  farther  or  wholly 
removed,  forming  an  aldehyde.  Thus,  Chlo- 
ral (which  see)  is  composed  of  C^H  CljOj,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  C^CljO  -|-  HO  (com- 
pare this  with  aldehyde  in  the  former  part  of 
the  article  Acstule),  and  Chloracxtic  Aciq 
(see  this),  which  is  composed  of  C^CljO,-|-  HO 
(compare  the  formula  of  Jcetic  Acid\, 

The  following  table  represents  the  various 
compounds  of  acetule  which  have  been  de- 
scribed or  alluded  to  in  the  present  article : 


Tabular  View  of  tht  Compoundi  of  jicehile. 

^45*.. ^^^i''*^  ,  ?  hypothetical. 

C^HjO Oxide  of  acetuleS^*^ 

C^H^O  -f  HO Hydrated  oxide  of  acetule  (aldehyde). 

C^HgO,  -|-  HO Acetulous  acid  (aldehydic  acid). 

C^HjO,  +  HO Acetic  acid. 

C^HjO  4-  HCl Chlorohydrate  of  oxide  of  acetule  (h3rpothetical) 

C  H  CI  \   Oxymonochloride  of  acetule. 

Q 'a  Q]  c  ••• Oxybichloride  of  acetule. 

QQo    i   • Oxybisulphuret  of  acetule. 

*  *oS 

C^HjS    b. Oxychlorosulphuret  of  acetule. 

CO 

G.H,C1-|-  HCl  (CJI.CL)  .  Monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  (Chloraldehyde.  JUgnauk). 
3  (C.H^O,)  +  2CyCl+  2H0  Chlorocyan-aldehyde. 

C4H.CI3 Terchloride  of  acetule  (bichlorinated  chlorhydric  ether,  RegnatUt), 

C,CI,0+HO Chloral. 

C^Br,04-H0 Bromal. 

C^CI,0,  +  HO Chloracetic  acid. 

Admitting  Elayl  (olefiant  gasssC^HJ  to  be  a  hyduret  of  acetule  (C^Hj-f-  H),  as  assumed 
by  Liebig,  the  series  of  acetule  formed  froln  it  would  be : 

C^H,   Acetule. 

C^Hj-f  H Hyduret  of  acetule  (olefiant  gas). 

O  H^Cl Protochloride  of  acetule. 

C^^Cl  4-  HCl Hydrochlorate  of  chlor.  of  acetule  (oil  of  olefiant  gas) 

C^Hs,Br Protobromide  of  acetule. 

C^H3,Br  4-  HBr Hydrobromate  of  bromide  of  acetule. 

C^H,,CL(1) Terchloride  of  acetule. 

C^g»H+480-(C^H^g044-H0,280,1)  Hyposulphoacetylic  acid. 

C^yC14.  PtgCI Chloride  of  platinum  and  acetule. 

C^3,Cl  -1-  PtjCl  •{-  KCl Chloride  of  potassium,  platinum,  and  acetule. 

C^HyCt 4-  PtgCI  4-  NHj Chloride  of  platinum  and  acetule,  with  ammonia- 
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For  the  various  views  on  this  subject  see 
Berz.  Jahrabtncktf  1841;  Lthrh.  vol.  viii.; 
liiebig's  TwrntTf  p.  895,  Slc.\  Handw&rterh,  d. 
Chemie,  ii.  174,  dec.;  Malaguti  in  Lieb.  and 
Wdhler's  Annalen^  zxxii.;  Regnanlt,  in  the 
5am  e,  xxxiii.,  dx. 

ACETUL0U8  ACID.  See  Md^hydic  acid, 
under  Acstulx. 

ACHnUTE.  Mm.  See  Silicsovb  Mala- 
chite. 

ACHROMATIC.  Optics.  Free  from  color. 
Achromatic  glasses  are  lenses  or  combinations 
of  them,  designed  to  refract  light  without  pro- 
ducing color  in  the  image. 

ACICULAR  BISMUTH  GLANCE.  Min. 
See  Nesdls-obx. 

ACIDIFIABLE.  Ckem.  Capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  acid,  such  as  sulphur,  carbon, 
&c.,  which  by  oxygen  may  be  converted  into 
sulphurous,  carbonic  acids,  doc. 

ACIDIMETRY.  Chem.  Tech.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  strength  of  acids  without  re- 
sorting to  direct  analysis,  the  methods  being 
always  more  or  less  physical,  such  as  specific 
gravity,  boiling  point,  behavior  to  light,  and 
electricity.  The  most  convenient  for  liquids 
is  the  spec,  grav.,  but  it  cannot  always  be 
employed,  since  Uie  same  acid  of  different 
strengths  may  have  the  same  density  (see 
AcsTic  Acid);  and  since  foreign  ingredients 
may  affect  the  density  and  not  the  acidity.  The 
best  method  is  unquestionably  to  neutralize 
measured  quantities  of  the  dilute  acid  with 
measured  quantities  of  a  liquid  containing  a 
given  quai^tity  of  alkali,  such  as  caustic  am- 
monia, a  solution  of  carbonate,  or  bicarbonate 
of  potassa,  &.c.  Of  all  alkaline  bodies  caustic 
ammonia  seems  to  be  generally  the  most  con- 
venient, being  a  strong  base  always  in  a  conve- 
nient form  for  use,  and  its  salts  soluble.  If  a 
certain  standard  of  ammonia  could  be  adopted, 
tables  might  be  constructed  for  exhibiting,  by 
its  use,  the  quantity  of  dr>'  acid  in  any  solution. 

ACIDS.  Chem.  A  large  class  of  bodies  in 
the  organic  and  mineral  kingdoms,  found  some- 
times free,  but  usually  combined.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  modern  science  of  chemistry 
it  was  usual  to  apply  this  term  to  such  oxidized 
bodies  as  possessed  a  sour  taste,  reddened  cer- 
tain vegetable  blue  colors,  and  neutralized 
alkalies.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  de- 
finition of  the  term  acid  must  be  extended ;  for, 
1st,  the  hydracids,  such  as  the  muriatic,  contain 
no  oxygen,  excepting  when  in  an  aqueous  so- 
lution; 2d,  some  bodies,  analogous  to  acids, 
and  presenting  all  other  characters  of  acids,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  can  neither 
redden  blues  nor  taste  sour,  such  as  the  silicic 
acid  (flint),  which  closely  resembles  the  bo- 
racic ;  and  lastly,  some  acids  cannot  conceal 
or  neutralize  the  alkaline  nature  of  potassa  or 
soda,  excepting  when  in  excess :  thus  the  car- 
bonates of  potassa  and  soda  and  the  sulphite 
of  soda  exhibit  alkaline  reaction.  The  subse- 
quent developement  of  sulphur  salts  by  Berze- 
lius  led  to  the  farther  extension  of  the  term 
acid  to  certain  sulphurets,  such  as  sulphuretted 
hydiopcn,  sulphur<»t  of  arsenic,  &c.  Again, 
some  chemists  regard  certain  metallic  chlorides 
as  hcids,  such  as  the  chloride  of  platinum.  It 
-V  therefoiyi  diiEcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 


definition  of  acids  which  may  at  the  same  time 
be  precise  and  chemically  correct.  We  may 
with  sufficient  accuracy  regard  as  acids  thiiM 
bodies  which  unite  wixh  the  oxide,  sulphuret,or 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  produce  compoands 
analogous  to  the  salts  which  sulphuric  acid, 
sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic,  or  chloride  of  plati* 
num  form,  severally,  with  the  above  compounds 
of  potassium.  Or  we  may  say  more  concisely 
and  perhaps  more  correctly  that  an  acid  is  tht 
electronegative  con^itound  of  a  salt  consisting  of 
more  than  two  elements. 

The  extensive  researches  of  the  last  few 
years,  both  in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
have  led  to  novel  views  of  the  constitution  of 
acids  and  salts ;  and  although  I  shall  not  adopt 
these  views  in  treating  practically  of  the  va*. 
rious  salts  or  acids,  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  pre- 
sent  transient  state  of  chemical  science.  T\m 
following  extract  from  Liebig's  Turner  pre* 
seats  a  sufficiently  clear  and  extended  view  of 
the  subject.  The  modern  views  relative  to  salts 
and  organic  acids  will  be  found  under  Cox- 
rovKD  Radicals,  Organic  Acids,  and  Salts. 

**  In  regard  to  acids,  the  first  point  to  be  no- 
ticed is,  that  all  so-called  oxygen  acids,  in  the 
free,  or  what  may  be  called  the  active  state, con- 
tain hydrogen.  On  referring  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  will  be  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  are  described  as  combining  with 
water  when  separated  from  their  combinations. 
Oil  of  vitriol  is  SO^HO;  nitric  acid  NOyHO^ 
&c.  The  latter,  indeed,  cannot  exist  in  the 
supposed  anhydrous  state,  NO^;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  a  large  majority  of  all  known 
acids.  Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  no 
doubt,  may  be  obtained  anhydrous,  SO,  and 
PgOg ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that 
in  this  state  they  do  not  possess  the  properties  of 
these  acids,  and  only  acquire  them  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  The  compound  of  dry  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  ammonia,  SOg^NH,,  is  not  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  a  distinct  compound.  More- 
over, these  anhydrous  acids  combine  with  wa- 
ter with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  then  as- 
sume their  active  characters.  The  principal 
exceptions  are  carbonic  acid  and  chromic  acid; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  organic 
acids  can  exist  without  water,  that  is,  without 
hydrogen. 

It  is  obvious  that  hydrogen  is  essential  to  the 
hydracids.  Now  the  view  which  I  wish  here 
to  explain  considers  both  these  classes  of  acids 
as  hydracids,  and  thus  unites  in  one  class  or 
series  bodies  having  the  most  perfect  analogy 
in  properties.  According  to  this  view,  there- 
fore, the  general  formula  of  a  hydracid  is 
X  -|-  H :  X  being  an  acid-radical  which  may 
be  either  simple  or  compound.  Thus  in  hydro- 
chloric, hydriodic,  and  hydrosulphuric  acidf 
respectively,  X  is  represented  by  C1,I,  or  8.  In 
hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acids,  X 
is  represented  by  CyssCjN,  and  by  CyS^as 
CjNSj,  respectively. 

In  the  hydrated  oxygen  acids,  to  which  alone, 
and  not  to  the  anhydrous  acids,  this  theory  ap» 
plies,  X  is  always  a  compound,  and  always 
contains  oxygen.  Thus  in  hydrated  sulphurio 
acid,  commonly  so  called,  and  represented  by 
SOj,HO,X  is  represented  by  SO^;   in  ftitrio 
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addyNO^HO,  Xs:NO|;  and  in  metaphotpho- 
rie  acid,  PsO^^O,  XaaP^O*:  and  the  trne 
foiinnhe  of  these  acids  are  QO^^OpH.  and 
Vp^M^  respectiyely. 

rarther,  among  the  organic  acids  we  find  a 
corresponding  constitotion.  In  acetic  acid  (by- 
drated)  C.H^«30,  XSSC4H.O.;  in  hydrated 
formic  acid,  CjkojBOy  XssCgHO^,  &c. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  acids 
exist^  the  general  formnla  of  which  is  X-^-Ho ; 
that  is,  in  which  X  combines  with  two  or  more 
eqoiralents  of  H,  and  which  are  called  poly- 
basic  acids.  Those  acids,  above  described,  in 
which  there  is  1  eq.  of  H,  are  called  monobasic 
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acids.  Where  2  eq.  of  H  are  present,  the  acid 
is  bibasic ;  with  3  eq.  of  H,  tri basic,  and  so  on. 
Thef  reason  of  this  nomenclature  will  be  x^ore 
clearly  seen  under  Salts. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are,  pyrophospho- 
ric  acid,  P^0g,2H0,  which  is  bibasic,  its  true 
formula  bemgPjJ^^;  phosphoric  acid,PjOj, 
3H0,  which  is  a  tribasic  acid,  P^Og^H,;  and 
arsenic  acid,  Asg0^3H0 ;  also  a  tribasic  acid, 
Asj.08,Hy 

But  it  is  among  the  organic  acids  that  we 
find  the  most  numerous  and  striking  examples 
of  polybasic  acids.  The  following  table  con- 
tains Uie  formulae  of  some  of  these. 


Meconicacid C,^H  0|,-h3H0  (tribasic)  =Cj^H  0,^+H,p 

Cyanaricacxd Cy,     O-  +  3H0  ( tribasic)  ^Cy,     O^  +  **!• 

Cy,     O,  +H,, 


Citric  acid C^HjOj,  -j-  3H0  (tribasic) 

Tannic  acid Cj^HjOg  +  3H0  (inbajic) 

Tartaric  acid C^  Hfi^^  +  2H0  (bibasic ) 

Komenic  acid C^^^Og  ^  2H0  (bibasic) 

Fulminic  acid Cy,    0.  H-2H0  (bibasic) 

Mucicacid C^^H^0i^  +  2H0  (bibasic) 


Moreover,  there  are  also  polybasic  acids 
which  contain  no  oxygen,  analogous  in  this 
respect  to  hydrochloric  and  hydrocyanic  acids. 
Thos  ferrocyanic  acid  is  represented  by  Cy.Fe 
-f  Hg;  and  ferridcyanic  acid  is  Cy,Feg-^  Hg. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance,  that  this  theo- 
ry of  acids  possesses  the  advantages  of  sim- 
plieity  and  of  uniting  in  classification  a  vast 
number  of  bodies,  similar  in  properties,  which 
have  formerly  been  arbitrarily  separated.  But 
the  chief  advantage  attending  it  is,  that  it  ena- 

Older  View. 

Monobasic  acid PO5  •{-  HO 

Bibasic PO^-f  2H0 

Tribasic PO5  -f  8H0 

Shoold  these  views  be  followed,  a  radical 
change  of  nomenclature  must  necessarily 
ensne,  and  Graham  proposes  to  call  the  radi- 
cal of  sulphuric  acid,  ^  80^,  sulphatoxygen, 
and  the  sulphates 'Sulphatoxides,  those  of  ni- 
trogen, =  NOg,  nitratoxides,  &c  Daniell,  fol- 
lowing Faraday's  electrical  nomenclature  of 
iontj  <^ls  them  severally  oxysulphion,  oxyni- 
trion.  Sec. 

The  following  tabular  view  presents  all  the 
acids  described  in  the  present  work,  and 
indeed  ail  known  acids,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  which  are  derived  by  substitution  from 
those  described,  such  as  the  chloro-sulphuric, 
B  SOgCl,  in  which  an  equivalent  of  chlorine 
replaces  one  of  oxygen  in  the  sulphuric  SOg, 
or  a  few  which  are  obtained  by  decomposing 


bles  us  to  effect  the  same  union  into  one  class 
of  all  the  salts  of  the  acids  containing  hydro- 
gen. It  is  in  examining  the  salts,  moreover, 
that  we  find  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  theory  as  applied  to  acids.''  (See  Salts.) 
If  these  views  (embraced  under  the  Binary 
theory  of  iolii)  be  admitted,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  radicals ;  thus,  for  example,  we  shall 
have  three  radicals  where  we  now  admit  one 
in  phosphoric  acid : 

New  Theory, 

POg  +  H  f Metaphosphoric  acid). 
PO,  -j-  Hj  (Pyrophosphoric  acid). 
POg+  Hg  (Phosphoric  acid). 

an  organic  acid  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  6cc.;  such 
as  nitromeconic,  hyposulpho-benzoic  acids, 
dec.  These  will  be  subsequently  described  un- 
der those  from  which  they  are  derived.  They 
are  generally  presented  in  the  hydrated  state, 
where  it  is  not  otherwise  specified,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  a  few  organic  acids  whose  content 
of  water  has  not  been  determined.  Although 
there  are  acknowledged  difficulties  in  the  pre- 
sent changing  state  of  chemical  science  in  ar- 
ranging the  acids  in  a  correct  scientific  order, 
yet  I  have  attempted  it  on  the  principles  of 
similarity  of  properties,  or  connection  between 
the  principal  and  its  derivatives.  Many  or- 
ganic acids  are  not  included  in  the  list,  because 
they  have  either  not  been  sufficiently  investi- 
gated or  their  existence  is  doubtful. 
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I.    TABLE  OF  INORGANIC  ACIDS. 


i 


A.  OXTACIDI. 

Sulphur. 

H3rposulpbiiroas 80  or  SgOg 

Bisulpho-hyposulphuric S^O^ 

Sulpho-hyposolphuric S^O^ 

Sulphurous oOj 

Hyposulphuric. S^O^ 

Sulphuric SO, 

Selenium, 

Seleuious. SeO, 

Selenic SeO, 

TeUurium, 

Tellurous TeOg 

Telluric TeO, 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrous NO, 

Hyponitric... NO^ 

Nitric NO, 

Phosphorut. 

Hypophosphorous PO 

Phosphorous..... PO, 

Phosphoric... PO, 

.^rtenie, 

Arsenious • .  AsO, 

Arsenic AsO, 

^  jinHmony. 

Autimonious SbO^ 

Antimonic SbO. 


;5  r Carbonic... CO, 

g  <Boracic BO, 

<S  CSilicic SiO, 


Chlormt. 

Hjrpochlorous CIO 

Chlorous CIO, 

H3rpochloric CIO. 

Chloric CIO, 

Perchloric ClO^ 

lodous    (1) 

Iodic 10, 

Periodic 10, 

Bromine. 
Hypobromous    (!) 
JBromic BrO, 

Manganic MnO. 

Hypermanganic MujO. 

Ferric  (Iron) TeO,  (?) 

Chromic. CrO, 

Vanadic VO, 

CTungstic WO, 

iMolybdic MoO, 

^  rColumbic... TaO, 

§  <Titanic TiO, 

g  C. Stannic  (Tin) SnO, 

B.  Htdracids. 

^  (^odohydric HI 

Bromohydric HBr 

Chlorohydric HCl 

t^  LFluohydric HF 

5^  rSulphohydric HS 

.^  <  Selenohydric HSe 

t5  CTellurohydric HTe 


n.    TABLE  OP  ORGANIC  ACIDS. 


Naiii«. 


W)ifinc«  i»btiLn«d, 


Carbonic 

Oxaltc^. . .  i .  * .  Leaves  of  miner,  oialis,  Ac* 
Rhodizonic*^ ,  In  preparing  pot&s&iuBa 
Crocoaic . . .  <  >         Ditto 
Mellitlc^. .....  In  hoQey*stone 

JSucbronic. .  *  *  From  mellit  of  ammonia 

Addt  in 
Tarurie*  *  * . . .  Juice  of  the  grape,  ^c. 

Tartralic Tartaric  by  fusion 

Tttrtrelic Ditto 

Tartaric  (1 ).,  Tartaric 

Pyro  tartaric . .  Tartaric  by  heat 

Pyrotartaric . .         Ditto 

Bacemic Juice  of  the  grape,  &c. 

Citric  t Fruit  of  auranliacege 

Aconitie* . . . .  >  Aconite,  atid  citric  ac  by  heat 
Itaconic  ...*..  From  aconittc  by  heat 
Citracouic , , .  From  itaconic  by  heal 
Malic  . .  i . . . . .  Apples  and  many  fruits 
Fumaric** .  * . .  From  malic  by  slowr  heal 
ACaleic From  malic  by  quick  heat 

Tannin 
Tannic  .,..,♦  As tring*  barks,  nut-galls,  Ac, 

GatLic Nijt-galls,  tannic  acid,  &c. 

J  I'j'n^MlIiG*  M  *  .JFwm  g^c  by  heat 
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FoTmulft. 


Oxide  Seritf, 

Ctyst  c/y^+zno 

In  salt^  0^0,4-3  MO 
Hypoih,  dry  C^O . 

CnsU  C  Oj+HO 
Dried  at392<';c^^N0^+SSHO 

CrysuCH.O.o-hSHO 

S{C,k,6,,)+3HO 
CH,0,,+HO 

Liquid  (5sHj,d,+H0 

SoiidC,HiO,+  HO 

Driedat313'^C^HaO,4-HO 

Al3ia^Ct,H,0..4-3HO 

(JHb.-fHO 

C-lf,0--fHO 

2(7)(CJft,0,^HO) 

cXo,+a  HO 

C,Ha-fHO 

C,H^0^-f2H0 

Seritt* 

C..H,0.+3H0 

Cryst.  C,H0a+3H0 

c,H,o,uc,u,uo 


Autixithj. 


Duhng  if  Brrzttiu$ 

Gntelin 
Gnulin 

KlaprtUh,  W9hkr 
Wdhltr 


Schttlt,  ^c< 
Fremy 

Do. 

Do. 
BfTsehm 
Pchmte 
Birz.  Fremy 
Scht^k,  Berx, 
PachitTf  Cra$tO 
CroMso^  Baup 

Do. 
Liebig^  |t. 
LaMSttigite,  Filou^t 
Ptfouze^  Lieifig 


ACIDS. 


ACIDS. 


Name. 


WlMDce  obtained. 


Formula. 


Autborltj. 


Tannin 


Metagallic . 

EUagic 

Japonic .... 
Rabinic .... 
t/atechutannic 

Kinic 

Meconic 

Komenic 

Pjromeconic . 

Benzoic 

Benzilic 

Fonnobenzoic 
Amygdalinic. 


Saliculoas. . . . 

Salicolic 

Melaoic ...... 

Isatic 

Salphoindigo- 

tic 

Anilic   (Indi- 

gotic) 

Picric  (Carba- 

zotic).... 
Chrysanilic. 
Anthranilic. . . 
Polychromic. 
Chrysammic. 
Chrjsolepic 


Cinnamic. . . 
Caryophyllic. 

Ciiminic 

Camphoric . . 
Campholic . . . 

Sylvic 

Flnic 

Colopholic . 
Pimaric... 
Pyromaric. 
Azomaric... 
Turpentinic 


Butyric 

Caproic 

Capric 

Hircic 

Phocenic 

Sabadillic 

Veratric .  •  • . . 

Crotonic 

Valerianic. . . . 

Rocellic 

Cocoic.r... 
Myristic  (Seri- 

cic) 

Palmitic 

Margaric 

Stearic....... 

Oleic 

Botyroleic. . . . 
Suberic 


From  gallic  by  heat    • 
Fermenta.  of  gallic 

>  From  catechu 

From  catechn.in  ether 
Bark  of  cinchonaceao 
Juice  of  papaveracesB 
Decomp.  of  meconic 
From  komenic  by  heat 

Benzoic 
Resins  of  the  styracese 
From  benzoine  by  potassa 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds 
Amygdaline  in  bit  almonds 

Seriti  of  SaUciney 
Volat  oil  of  spiraea  ulmaria 
Heating  salicnlous  &  potassa 
From  saliculite  of  potassa 
Indigo  by  oxidation 

and  hyposulpho-indigotic 

Dilute  nitric  acid  with  indigo 

Strong  nitric  acid  and  indigo 
hidigo  with  alkali 

Ditto  and  manganese 
From  aloes  with  nitric  acid 

Ditto 

Ditto 

jiddtfrom  Esienlial 
Cinnamon 

Caryophyllus  (cloves) 
Cuminum  (cumin^ 
Camphor  and  nitric  acid 
Camphor  and  potassa 
Common  resin 

Ditto 
Distillation  of  pinic  acid 
In  pinus  maritima 
Distillat  of  pimaric 
Pimaric  and  nitric  acid 
Oil  of  turpentine 

Serietof 
From  butter 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Fat  of  the  goat 
Berries  of  viburnum  opulus 
Seeds  of  veratrum  sabadilla 

Ditto 

Seeds  of  croton  tiglium 
Valeriana  officinalis 
Rocella  tinctoria 
Butter  of  the  cocoa-nut 

Butter  of  nutmegs 

Palm-oil 

Oils  and  fats 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Butter 

Nitric  and  the  oily  acids,cork. 
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Seritiy  cont 

C,H,0,(tC,-H.O.+HO) 
C,H,0^+HO 

Not  fully  determined 

(1)C^H„0p+H0 

C-H.0.+2  HO 

At212«C,.ErO,i+3HO 


Crvst.  C,,HjOg  -f  2  HO 
Cryst  CjoHsO^+HO 

Serin. 

Cryst  Cj.HjOj+HO 

Cryst  C„H,,0.+HO 

d..ri,0,+HO 

C4oHa60,8+HO 

Indigo,  and  Aloee, 

C,,H,0,+HO 
CuH,0.+HO 

l)ryC,Ja,NO, 

Not  sufficiently  examined 

C„H<N0,4-H0 

Cj.HJf,0„+HO 

Not  determmed 

C,,HeNO,+HO 

Not  determined 

C,,HNaO,j+HO 
CjaMsOia+HO 

00$  and  Resine, 

Cryst  C,gH-0.+HO 
C,,k„03+H0 

Hydr.  C,»ri,08+H0 
C.OHj^Oa+HO 

C*°H*o' 

Not  determined 
Similar  to  preceding  acids 
Ditto 

C   H,^0, 

OxLy  Addi, 

CgH,0,+HO 

Hydr.  CjjH.Oj+HO 

DryC,.&„03 

Not  determmed 

C,oHA+HO 
Not  determined 

C,gHjO^HO 
Not  determined 

Hydr.  C,.H,0,+HO 
Cryst  C.-H.-O. 
Hydr.  C„HjeO,+HO 


Cryst  C„Hj,08+H0  Playfair 
Hydr.  C^jH^jOa+HO  Fremy,  Stenhoim 
C„  H^A+HO  Varrentrapp.^c. 
C^.H..O.+2  HO  Chev^  RedtenbacKer 
(?)Hydr,  U„  H^O^-f  HO  Karren<ra;»p 
C^U    0^+HO\Bromei$ 
CrysL  UjH^Oj+HOlSromm,  ^c 
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PeUmze 
Cheer,  Pelouze 

Svanberg 

Wotkreeemky 
Robiquet 

Do. 
Sertuemer,  Robiq, 


Wb'hL  fy  Liebig 
Liebig 
Winkler,  *c. 
WbfiL  4-  Liebig 


Pagengtecher,  4rc. 

Piria 

Piria 

Erdman,  Laurent 


Dumat,  ffc. 

Dum,  Marchand 
Fritzeche 

Do, 
Braeonnot 
Schunck 

Do. 


Dunuu,  Peligot 
Bodeman,  Ettling 
Gerhardt  ^  Cahoitn 
Maiaguti,  Walter 
Delalande 
Unoerdorben,  Rote 
Do.  Liebig 

Laurent 

Do. 

Do. 
Bromeit 


Bromeie 
Chtvreul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
PeUetier  ^  Caventou 
Schrbtter 

PeUetier  ^  Caventou 
Euling,  Dunuu 
Liebig 
Bromeit 


Acam. 


ACaXL 


Saccinie* --...- 

Sebacic 

Elaidic 

Palmic 

Pimelic 

Adipic. ....... 

Lipic 

Azoleic. ....... 

Metamargaric. . 
Hydromargari- 

tic 

Hydromargric. 

Metoleic 

Hydroleic 


Saccharic 

Macic 

Pyromacic  . . . . 
Solphosaccha- 

ric 

Sacchalmic. . . . 

Olucic 

Melassic  ...... 

Lactic 

Sulphovinic . . . 
Phosphovinic. 
Ozalovinic. . . . . 

Xanthic 

CEnanthic...  . 
Carbolosulpha- 

ric 

Isethionic 

Methionic   .... 

Alihiooic  ..... 

Acetulous . . . . . 

Acetic...   ..... 

Chloracetic. . . 
Cacodulic . . . . . 

Formic. 


Sulphomethalic 
Hyposulpho- 
naphthalic. 
Naphthalic . . 
BQlphophenic, 
Chlorophenic 
Chlorophenesic 


Ulmic 

Gcic 

Humoas.... 

Humic... 
Crenic...... 

Apocrenic. 
Mudeseous.. 
Madesic. . . . 

Xylitic 


Cyanic 

Fulminic... 
Cyanuric... 
Cyanohydric 
(prossic). . 
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Btriaa/ 

Nitric  &  the  oily  acids,  amber 
Distill,  of  oils  and  fats 
Nitrous  acid  and  oleine 

Do.         and  palmitiiie 
Formed  with  saberic 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Sulphuric  with  margaric 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Sulphuric  with  oleic 
Ditto 

EtkmHc 
Nitric  acid  and  sagar 

Ditto    and  sugar  of  milk 
Distillat  of  mucic 

Sulphuric  and  grape-sugar 
Dilute  sulphuric^  cane-sugar 
Alkali  and  grape-sugar 

Ditto 
In  ferment  anim.  6c  veg.  fluids 
Sulphuric  and  alcohol 
Phosphoric  and    do. 
Ozal.ether&  alcoholic  potassa 
Bisulph.  carbon,  and  do. 
In  fermented  liquors 

Dry  sulphuric  and  ether 
Dry  sulphuric  aM  alcohol 
Sulphuric  and  ether 
Sulphuric  and  alcohol 
Aq.  aldehyde  6c  oxide  of  silver 
Oxidation  of  alcohol 
Cryst.  acetic  and  chlorine 
Acetic  and  arsenious  acids 
High  oxida.  of  veg.  substances 

Acidtof  dry 
Sulphuric  and  wood-alcohol 

Dry  sulphuric  on  naphthaline 
Nitric  6c  a  chloro-naphthaline 
Sulphuric  and  gas-naphtha 
Chlorine  and        ditto 
Ditto 


FoTtnulH. 


OU^  jSddMt  coot 

Hydr.  C^R|0.+HO 
Hydr.  C.^H.Og+HO 
Hydr.C,jrf^dj-f.2H0 
Not  determined 

qAO,+HO 
.    C,.H.0-+2H0 

c.hA+ho 

Hydr.C.,^„03+H0 
(t)bryC^„0^ 


Vegetable  mould 

Ditto"\ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Jieidiof 


From  the  action 
'    of  alkaU  (1) 


Potassa  with  xylite 

Cyanogen 

Decomp.  of  nitrog.compounds 
Nitric  acid,  silver,  and  alcohol 
Decomp.  of  solid  chlor.  cyan. 

,  I Amygdalese  and  pomes,  6cc 


(f)Di 


'^.'«9'» 


Sffict. 

Hydr.C..HJD"+2H0 
fc>,6,+H0 

Not  determined 

Hydr.  C.H.dj+HO 

AeO,S08-fHO,80a 

AeO+8  HO+PO, 

AeO,CjO,+HO,Cj03 

Hydr.AeO+2CSj+HO 

C,,H,,0,+HO 

S^C.H.0,, 
8,0„C,H,da+H0 
Dry  SjCjHjOy 

Not  determined 

Hydr.  C^HjO,-f  HO 

Cryst  C.H.Oa-l-HO 

C^C1,0,+H0 

C.HjAs,0.-|-HO 

Hydr.  CjHOa+HO 

DiatiUaHon, 

CaH,030+2S0, 

CaoHgSaO„HO 

c,Jh7o.4.2  HO 

C..HA2S0,+H0 
C,-HXL04-H0 
C^,H,Cla0+H0 

Pntrefadion. 

C«,H„0„ 

t3,,H.O,-f3HO 

Series. 

Hydr.  CjN(Cy),0-}-HO 
Salts  CyjOj4-2  MO 
Hydr.  Cy.Oj-f  3  HO 

CyH  or  CgN»H 


Autkority. 


DvnL,  Redtenbaeker 
Meyer  ^  9fc, 

Lmtrenif  Brotnett 

Bromeii 

Lamrent 

Bromeii 

Fremy 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thaulow 

Malaguiij  BerzeOut 
Malag,  Bouuing. 

PeHgoi 
Malaguti 
Peligot 
PeHgoi^  DumoB 


Pelauze,  lAebig 

Magnus 
Magnus 

RegnauU 

LUbig 

Dobereiner 

D%muis 

Bunsen 


Dum.^PeUgot,Kane 

Faraday 

Laurent  f  Marigiutc 
Laurent 

Do. 

Do. 


Mulder 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
BerzeHus 

Do. 
Johnston 

Do. 
Omelin 


Wdhler 
Gay'Lussacif  lAebig 
Wh'hL  ^  Liebig 

Scheele,  Gay'Lussae  \ 


AClDa 


AC(»nnc  Acnx 


Fomttlft. 


Aatborltj. 


hjrdric 

Pcrsalpho-cy- 

ano-hydric. . . 
Mellonhydric . . 
Cyanilic 


Choleic 

Choloidic. .... 
Fellanic  and 

FeUic 

Cholanic  and 
ChoUnic.  ... 

Cbolic 

Lithofellic .... 

Cerebric 

i  Cholesteric... 

Cetnlic 

Ceraic 

Hippuric . . . .  i 

Uric 

AUoxanic. ... 
Mesoxalic. ... 
Mjrkomelinic. 


Cyanogen 

Seeds  of  cmcifers,  6oc, 

Decomp.  of  preceding 
Acids  a,  mellonide  of  potass. 
Mellone  and  dilate  nitric 

jiddi  from 
Ox-gall 
Chlorohydric  acid  and  oz  gall 


StrUs,  cont 


loall 


Parabanic . 
Oxalaric... 
Thionuric . 
UramiMc. . 


Gall 

Bezoar,  biliary  calculus 

From  the  brain 

Ditto,        and  bil.  calcuL 
Spermaceti 
Nitric  acid  and  wax 
Urine  of  the  horse 
Urine,  dec. 
Alkalies  and  alloxan 
Heating  alloxanate  of  bar3rta 
Alloxan  decomp.  by  anunonia 
Uric  acid,  dx.  with  nitric 
Decomp.  of  parabanic 
Sulphurous  acid  and  alloxan 
Decomp.  of  uramile 


CySg^H 
CySyH 

Not  determined 
jStUmeU  8ub$tancet» 

C72H5«OLi(C„H^O,) 
Not  determined 

Not  determined 

CVC,0.+HO 

C,.&.N0'+H0 

C,HaNaO.-f2HO 
CX+2H0 

c,hXo5 

C«Nj04+2HO 

OjaJfoOA-EO 

C.HJ?,0,48H0 


Rink 

Wbikreaeniky 
Uebig 
Do, 


Demar^y 
LUhigj  Demur, 

BerxtKut^ifC 

Lielngf  ChneUa 

Wb'hUr 

VauqueHn,  Fremy 

PelUiur  ^  Caventou 

Duma$  if  8t€u$ 

Ue$$ 

Liebig 

WohUr  ^  LUbig  ] 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 


Properties  of  .tfcuii.— PracticaJly  speaking,  the 
general  properties  of  acids  are  the  sour  taste 
and  the  power  of  changing  certain  vegetable 
blue  colors,  such  as  litmus,  to  red.  The  insolu- 
ble acids,  such  as  the  silicic,  do  not  of  course 
taste  sour,  nor  change  the  blues ;  those  slightly 
soluble  may  alter  the  blue  color,  but  not  pos- 
sess the  sour  taste.  Their  capability  of  form- 
ing salts  by  saturating  or  neuti^izing  metallic 
oxides  is  a  more  general  characteristic  than 
any  other.  Thus  the  boracic,  although  soluble 
in  water,  has  scarcely  a  sour  taste,  and  feebly 
reddens  litmas,  while  it  neutralizes  bases  both 
in  solution  and  by  fusion ;  its  congener,  silicic 
acid,  when  freshly  precipitated,  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  neither  the  acid  taste 
nor  does  it  redden  litmus,  but  it  neutralizes 
bases,  forming  the  various  kinds  of  glass, 
many  fluxes,  slags,  and  minerals. 

Those  which  are  largely  manufactured  for 
the  arts  are,  1st,  worganic,  sulphuric,  muriatic 
(chlorohydric),  nitric,  and  arsenious;  2d,  or^ 
game,  acetic,  citric,  oxalic,  and  tartaric ;  but  a 
large  number  are  used  indirectly,  in  combina- 
tion with  bases,  and  many  are  employed  im- 
mediately aAer  their  production.  The  sul- 
phuric is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  acids, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-stone  of  che- 
mical changes,  whether  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
scientific  chemist  or  the  manufacturer,  since 
It  is  employed  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  preparation  of  neariy  all  other  acids,  and 
of  a  large  proportion  of  saline  and  other  com- 
pounds. The  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric 
chiefly  depend  for  their  use  on  their  powerful 
affinities,  their  power  of  decomposing  existing 
compounds,  and  abstracting  one  or  more  of 


their  constituents ;  the  nitric  is  chiefly  used  for 
oxidation;  the  arsenious  is  variously  em- 
ployed. The  organic  acids  above  named  are 
mainly  used  in  dyeing  and  color-printine. 
Nearly  all  acids  are  employed  for  uniting  wim . 
bases  to  form  salts. 

ACIDULOUS  WATERS.  See  Mihibai 
Watsbb,  Aciduloui, 

ACONITATES.  Salts  of  aconitic  acids,  few 
in  namber  and  not  very  interesting. 

General  formula  At-j-  MO,  for  the  dry  salt, 
but  some  contain  crystalline  water.  The  alka« 
line  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol; 
imperfectly  crystallised.  Aconitate  of  baryta 
forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  drying  to  an 
amorphous  mass,  nearly  insoluble ;  formed  by 
adding  an  excess  of  barytic-water  to  the  free 
acid.  The  salt  of  silver,  formed  by  adding  an 
alkaline  aconitate  to  nitrate  of  silver,  is  white, 
not  wholly  insoluble,  burning  with  a  pufi*  when 
heated. 

ACONITIC  ACID.    Formula  C^HOj+aq. 

orAt-|-aq« 

Discovered  by  Peschier  in  the  Aamiium 
napellue,  and  anal3rzed  by  L.  A.  Buchner,  Jr. 
The  acid  obtained  from  citric  by  Berzelios  and 
Dahlstrom  appears  to  be  the  same ;  that  ob- 
served by  Braconnot  in  the  Equitetwm  Jluwia* 
tiU,  and  analjTzed  by  Regnault  (equisetic  acid),^ 
seems  also  to  be  identical  in  its  properties, 
excepting  that  it  may  be  sublimed  without 
change. 

It  may  be  prepared  from  die  above  plants 
by  combining  it  with  oxide  of  lead,  decom- 
posing the  lead-salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  purifying  the  acid  by  ether.    Or  it  jsay  be 
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ACONITIC  ETHER. 

obtained,  according  to  Crasso,  by  the  drj  dis- 
tillation of  CiTBic  Acid  (which  see).  The 
residue,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  evapo- 
rated till  a  pellicle  forms,  is  mixed  with  ether; 
and  the  acid  obtained  by  evaporating  the  clear 
solation  dissolved  in  5  parts  absolute  alcohol, 
and  saturated  by  dry  chlorohydric  acid  gas. 
Upon  the  addition  of  water,  the  new  acid  ether 
(aconitic)  separates  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid;  it 
is  mingled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
diluted  and  precip.  by  acetate  of  lead.  The 
insoluble  salt  of  lead  is  well  washed,  precip. 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  evapor.  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  when 
it  congeals  to  a  foliated  crystalline  mass.  Its 
ethereal  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
leaves  a  coarse  granular,  nearly  colorless 
aconitic  acid. 

It  is  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  soluble  io 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  of  a  pleasant  acid 
Uute,  fuses  without  decomposition ;  but  by  a 
higher  heat  is  decomposed,  and  the  oily  liquid 
which  distills  over  is  the  pyroaconitic  or 
Itacoxic  Acid  (see  this). 

It  is  only  formed  from  citric  when  the  latter 
evolves  acetone  and  carbonic  oxide  and  acid 
as  shown  by  the  following  formula. 

1  eq.  aconitic  acid  (hydrated)  C^HgO^ 

I  "   acetone  CjHjO 

4  **    carbonic  oxide  C^    O^ 

1  «        «         acid  C      Oj 

1  "  dry  citric  acid  CjjHjOn 


ACONITIC  ETHER.  Syn.  Aconitate  of 
oxide  of  ethule.  Formed  as  above.  Formula 
CgH^O^  or  C^HgO  +  C^HO,.  8ym.  AeO,  At. 
_  A  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  aromatic  odor,  re- 
sembling oil  of  calamus,  extremely  bitter  taste; 
spec.  grav.  1*074  at  fiT-^** ;  boiling  point,  466'8*' ; 
partially  decomposed  by  heating  above  the 
boiling  point,  giving  off*  thick,  white  vapors, 
and  leaving  a  jet-black,  fatty  mass  in  the 
retort 

ACONITINE.  Phar,  Chtm,  A  base  found 
in  the  root  and  leaves  of  several  species  of 
aconitum,  but  the  .i.  napellus  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  or  to  extract  the  base.  It 
exists  in  the  plant  in  combination  with  a  ve- 
getable acid  (probably  aconitic  ?)  discovered 
by  Brandes  and  Peschier.  The  base  prepared 
by  the  method  of  Geiger  and  Hesse  and  that 
by  Morson  have  such  a  different  action  on  the 
system,  that  we  must  conclude  that  of  the 
former  to  be  a  diflerent  base  from  Morson's,  or 
to  be  a  decomposed  product  of  the  latter. 

Prep,  Dissolve  the  vegetable  salt  of  aconi- 
tine  from  the  root  by  several  boilings  vrith 
alcohol,  and  press  the  residue ;  distil  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  and  evap.  to  an  ex- 
tract; add  water,  strain  it,  evap.  with  gentle 
heat  to  a  syrup,  and  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  forms  sulphate  of  aconitine.  Precip. 
by  ammonia  or  carbonated  alkali,  filter,  redis- 
solve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decolorize  the 
solution  by  animal  coal,  filter  and  rcprecip.  by 
alkali,  or  the  base  first  precipitated  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  decolorized  by  the  coal  and  evapo- 
rated. These  operations  repe  ed  give  it  per- 
'edUy pure.  Oe'iger  and  Hesse*s  method  con- 
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sists  in  adding  lime  to  the  1st  alcohoUe  tine 
ture,  removing  it  again  fcom  the  clear  solatioa 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  aconi- 
tine from  the  sulphate  by  carbonate  of  potassa; 
it  is  purified  nearly  as  above. 

Prop,  Hesse's  A.  crystallises  from  aqueous 
alcohol  in  white  grains,  or  by  evaporating  in 
the  air  forms  a  colorless,  shining,  transparent 
mass ;  inodorous,  taste  at  first  bitter,  then  sharp 
and  biting,  very  poisonous,  dilates  the  pupil  of 
the  eye ;  reacts  alkaline,  neutralizes  acids  per- 
fectly; is  unchangeable  in  air,  fuses  readily, 
without  volatilizing,  and  by  dry  distillation 
yields  ammoniacal  products ;  soluble  in  50  hot, 
in  150  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Lieb,,  Pog,,  and  W»hl,     Wdrierb,^  vol.  i^  p.  95. 

Morson's  A.  is  a  white,  odorless  solid,  either 
dull  or  amorphous,  or  somewhat  sparkling,and 
apparently  crystalline ;  under  the  microscope, 
a  triangular  form  seems  to  predominate.  It 
readily  fuses  in  a  tube,  forming  a  pale,  ambei 
colored  liquid,  not  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  acids.  A  minute  portion,  mixed 
with  lard,  and  applied  to  the  eye,  eontract$  the 
pupil ;  -^g  of  a  grain,  administered  internally  • 
has  endangered  life.  It  is  the  most  virulent  poi 
son  known,  not  excepting  prussic  acid.  Penvra, 
Its  violent  effect  on  the  system,  its  usefulness 
for  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  the 
different  effects  of  aconitine  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  has  led  me  to  devote  some  space 
to  it  The  subject  evidently  requires  close  in- 
vestigation, and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  study 
its  properties  in  order  to  simplify  its  extraction 
and  purification  on  Morson  s  plan,  whatever 
that  may  be,  for  his  aconitine  is  sold  at  75  cts. 
per  grain. 

ACONITUM.  Bot,  A  genus  of  the  Order 
Ranunculacese.  Species,  Napellus,  Lyroctonum, 
Medium  Schraderi,  dec.  The  last  anal}'zed  by 
Bucholz,  in  1812,  who  found  in  the  fresh  leaves, 
water  and  volatile  matter,  83*75;  fibre,  6*88; 
chlorophyll,  1*14 ;  gum,  3*75;  soluble  veget  al- 
bumen, 2*24 ;  extractive  matter,  with  deliques- 
cent acetates  and  chlorides,  2*81 ;  malate,  with 
a  little  citrate  of  lime.  Since  then,  aconitine 
and  aconitic  acid  have  been  found  in  it,  the 
latter  of  which,  united  to  lime,  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  citrate  of  lime,  or  it  may  have 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  citric  acid 
(see  Acoif  iTic  Acid).  The  volatile  acrid  matter 
found  in  it,  which  violently  afifected  Bucholz 
in  his  experiments,  may  have  arisen  from  the 
decomposition  of  aconitine  (?).  The  plant  re- 
quires a  new  and  minute  examination. 

ACROLEINS.  Chem,  A  substance  obtain- 
ed by  boiling  oils  and  fats.  See  Fats  and  Oils, 
action  of  heat  on.  When  the  oily  acids  are  dis- 
tilled. It  is  not  formed,  but  the  distillation  of 
glycerine  jrields  it  in  large  quantity ;  it  is  there- 
fore produced  by  the  dry  decomposition  of 
glycerine  by  heat  It  has  not  been  combined 
with  any  body  from  which  it  can  be  ag^n  ob- 
tained, and  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state. 
When  the  products  of  distillation  of  lard  or 
olive  oil  are  collected  in  a  series  of  well  cooled 
bottles,  half-filled  with  water,  the  greater  part 
of  the  volatile  acrolcine  is  obtained  in  the  Sd 
I  and  .3d  bottles,  in  the  oil,  which  flo.its  on  the 
surface,  and  in  the  water.  By  shaking  the  oil 
I  with  20  umes  its  b\x\k  of  wavet,  \V  ^as^^^  vtilo 
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the  latter,  and  by  distiUing  the  clear  water  at 
125*6^  an  oily  body  passes  over,  soluble  in  water 
and  with  the  characteristic  odor  of  acroleine. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  volatile,  oily  body, 
with  a  very  pangent  odor,  attacking  the  eyes 
most  painfally;  characterized  by  its  avidity  for 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  when  it  exhibits  an  acid 
reaction.  It  decomposes  even  in  sealed  vessels, 
or  in  its  aqneoos  solution,  changing  gradually 
into  white  flocculs,  not  at  all  resembling  a  fat 
when  dry;  inodorous,  tasteless,  wholly  insolu- 
ble in  and  undecomposed  by  water,  ether,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  acids, 
and  alkalihe  solutions,  and  scarcely  altered  by 
fusing  with  potassa.  A  solution  of  potassa 
added  to  the  fresh  watery  solution  of  acroleine, 
browns  it ;  acroleine  thrown  into  ether  satu- 
rated with  ammonia  instantly  loses  its  odor, 
and  a  white  ammoniacal  compound  precipi- 
tates, from  which  it  cannot  be  obtained  again. 

The  presence  of  acroleine  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  dry  distillation  may  be  viewed  as  an 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  glycerine  (oxide 
of  glycernle)  injhe  body  distilled. 

ACTINGLITE.  Mm.  See  HoRHBLssrDs, 
Jidinolite. 

ADAMANT.  Min,  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  DiAXoirn,  which  see. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  Min.  See  Co- 
bus  ow. 

ADHESION.  Phytics.  One  of  the  forces 
of  attraction,  called  also  heterogeneous  at- 
traction, to  distinguish  it  from  homogeneous 
attraction  or  cohesion ;  for  the  latter  is  exerted 
between  similar,  adhesion  between  dissimilar 
particles  of  matter.  A  piece  of  glass  plunged 
into  water  and  again  drawn  out  retains  a  por- 
tion of  water  on  its  surface,  is  wetted  by  it, 
while  glass  or  iron  plunged  into  mercury  do 
not  exhibit  a  similar  result ;  the  former  shows 
that  there  is  adhesion  between  the  glass  and 
water,  but  there  is  little  or  none  between  the 
two  metals,  or  it  is  overcome  by  superior  cohe- 
sion of  iron  for  iron  and  mercury  for  mercury. 

Adhesion  exerts  considerable  influence  in 
chemical  operations;  thus  solution,  filtration, 
alloying,  cementation,  &,c^  are  all,  more  or  less, 
subject  to  its  control.  (The  attraction  of  mer- 
cury to  other  metals,  see  under  Amalgam.)  The 
union  of  two  different  bodies,  by  a  cement, 
exhibits  this  force ;  thus  when  two  pieces  of 
wood  are  joined  by  corresponding  surfaces  by 
the  intervention  of  soft  glue,  the  latter  hardens, 
and  draws  the  surfaces  together.  In  the  same 
way  porcelain  is  united  by  albumen  and  lime, 
bricks  and  stones  by  mortar,  and  the  adhesion 
is  often  so  great  that  the  pieces  united  will 
suffer  fracture  in  another  direction  than  in  the 
place  of  adhesion. 

Adhesion  is  often  a  troublesome  interference 
in  chemical  operations.  Many  precipitates 
adhere  so  firmly  to  a  glass  vessel,  Uiat  friction 
will  scarcely  remove  them,  it  being  often  ne- 
cessary to  redissolve  and  reprecipitate  them  to 
obviate  the  difficulty.  The  adhesion  of  fatty 
bodies  to  almost  every  kind  of  surface  renders 
operations  with  them  tedious  and  annoying. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
this  force  in  man^  cases;  thus  to  prevent  a 
liquid  from  runnmg  down  the  outside  of  a 
vessel  while  pouring,  the  lip  may  be  greased. 


which,  for  want  of  adhesion  between  the  fat 
and  the  liquid,  keeps  the  latter  in  one  stream 
by  its  cohesive  force,  and  to  insure  this  more 
certainly  in  quantitative  analysis,  a  glass  rod 
or  tube  is  laid  on  the  lip,  which,  by  adhesive 
force  between  it  and  the  liquid,  gives  direction 
to  the  current  The  attraction  of  moisture 
from  the  air  by  powders  and  porous  substances, 
has  considerable  effect  on  their  weight,  and 
hence  a  powder  should  be  finally  weighed  just 
as  soon  as  cool,  or  cooled  over  sulphuric  acid, 
&c.  See  Akaltbis.  It  is  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  in  organic  analysis,  where  the  con- 
tent of  hygrometric  water  may  entirely  change 
the  formula  of  a  substance,  since  it  would  give 
more  water  and  consequently  less  carbon,  &c. 
The  operation  of  filtering  is  dependent  on 
the  same  force  as  exerted  in  capillary  attrac- 
tion, the  liquid  passing  through  the  pores  of 
paper,  du:.,  independently  of  pressure,  and  col- 
lecting on  the  underside  in  drops,  by  cohesion. 
See  FiLTBATiow. 

Solution  of  solids  in  liquids  exhibits  this  at- 
traction and  its  limits ;  thus  if  a  piece  of  loaf 
sugar  be  immersed  in  water  by  one  small  point 
of  contact,  the  water  will  rise  into  its  pores 
with  some  rapidity,  until  the  saccharine  celnent 
holding  the  crystalline  particles  together  is  dis- 
solved by  the  continued  exertion  of  this  action, 
whea  the  mass  crumbles  and  the  liquid  is  satu- 
rated. In  the  solution  of  sugar,  salt,  &c^  we 
may  conceive  the  particles  of  the  solid  spread- 
ing out  into  spaces  between  the  particles  of  the 
liquid,  as  high  as  adhesion,  diminished  by 
gravity,  will  allow,  and  thus  a  stratum  of  the 
solution  will  remain  on  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, until,  by  mechanical  mixture,  they  are 
spread  through  the  whole  liquid,  and  retained 
there  by  adhesive  force. 

That  there  is  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  adhe- 
sion, is  evident  from  the  phenomenon  of  a  satu- 
rated solution.  Thus  the  adhesion  between 
water  and  a  salt  goes  on  destroying  the  cohe- 
sive force  of  the  latter,  until  the  two  opposing 
forces  are  nearly  balanced,  when  suddenly 
there  is  a  cessation  of  solution,  and  the  liquid 
is  said  to  be  saturated.    See  Solutioit. 

The  effect  of  adhesion  between  gaseous 
bodies  and  solids  is  often  of  influence ;  thus 
when  fine  particles  of  iron,  lead,  &c.,  are  thrown 
on  water,  the  portion  of  air  adhering  to  their 
surfaces  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  sinking 
until  they  have  accumulated  so  that  their 
gravity  is  superior  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  air. 
For  the  interference  of  the  adhesion  between 
air  and  glass,  see  Baromstkb.  It  is  believed 
that  the  adhesion  of  vapor  of  water  to  glass 
interferes  with  its  vaporization,  as  steam  es- 
capes more  freely  from  metallic  surface's.  In 
the  weighing  of  gases,  afler  the  exhaustion  of 
the  air  in  the  flask,  the  gas  to  be  weighed  should 
be  admitted  several  times  in  order  to  expel  all 
the  atmospheric  air,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  adhesion  to  the  glass  tends  to  retain  a 
portion,  and  to  alter  the  exact  weight  of  the 
gas. 

In  the  article  on  Absorption,  the  adhesion  of 
gases  and  liquids  to  solids  and  of  gases  to  k- 
quids  is  illustrated  more  fully.  The  attraction 
of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air  by  some  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  has  led  to  their  adop 
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lion  to  measure  the  hjrgrometric  condition  of 
the  air.    See  Htoboxxtsb,  Htgrobcops. 

The  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  might 
be  measured  in  many  instances,  if  other  forces 
and  circumstances  did  not  modify  and  diminish 
its  action;  we  may,  nevertheless,  approxi- 
mately determine  it.  Thus  if  a  dry  plug  of  wood 
be  tightly  fitted  into  one  end  of  a  stout  tube  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  and  a  projecting  portion  be 
allowed  to  dip  into  water,  the  wood  will  swell 
by  the  entrance  of  the  liquid  into  its  por^  so 
as  to  burst  the  tube,  though  capable  of  resisting 
a  pressure  of  more  than  700  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  This  force  is  also  appKed  to  split  rocks, 
holes  being  bored  into  them,  which  are  ram- 
med with  dry  wooden  wedges  and  moistened, 
so  that,  by  swelling  from  capillary  action,  the 
w6od  splits  the  rock  in  the  required  direction. 

The  interfering  forces  are  gravity,  cohesion, 
&c.  The  solution  of  salt,  dec.  in  water  is  op- 
posed by  both,  the  latter  more  than  the  for- 
mer. Heat  generally  assists  adhesion  in  the 
case  of  solution,  solids  dissolving  usually  in 
larger  quantities  of  a  heated  than  a  cold  liquid. 
This  effect  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  heat  is 
an  antagonist  force  of  cohesion.  On  the  other 
hand,  heat  may  diminish  it,  as  in  certain  solu- 
tions (sulphate  of  soda),  Ac.,  or  we  may  de- 
stroy the  force,  as  in  evaporating  a  solution  to 
recover  a  dissolved  solid,  in  distilling  where 
we  collect  the  liquid  without  the  solid.  Cold 
may  likewise  be  employed  to  separate  a  solid 
from  solution.    See  Attbactiow. 

ADHESIVE  SLATE.  JIftn.  Contains  silica 
86-50,  alumina  7-00,  magnesia  1*50,  lime  1*25, 
oxide  of  iron  2*50.  {Klaprotk)  Is  found  mas- 
sive, and  possesses  a  slaty  texture,  which  be- 
comes visible  by  exposure ;  but  if  the  mass  be 
immersed  in  water,  it  resumes  its  former  ap- 
pearance. Has  a  yellowish  or  smoke-gray 
colour;  is  very  soft,  splits  easily,  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue  (whence  adhesive  slate), 
and  is  opake.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*08 ;  and 
it  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  On  ex- 
posure to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  brownish,  and 
loses  weight.  It  absorbs  water  with  avidity, 
but  docs  not  fall  to  pieces.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  gypsum  formation  around 
Paris,  and  is  the  imbedding  substance  of  the 
Menilite.     (PhUlips.) 

ADIPIC  ACID.  Chenu  Obtained  by  Lau- 
rent by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by  nitric 
acid.  For  its  preparation  and  that  of  the  ac- 
companying acids,  see  Olkic  Acid,  produrtt  of 
oxidation f&nd  see  also  Azolbic,  Lipic,  Pimxlic, 
and  SuBKRic  acids. 

It  cr}'stallises  in  roundish,  sometimes  he- 
mispherical, radiated  masses,  of  a  brownish 
color,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  of  a  less 
sour  taste  than  the  pimelic  aoid,  readily  soluble 


in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  S66^  (293^  Bro- 
meis),  and  congeals  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of 
long  flattened  needles;  may  Iw  distilled  over 
unchanged  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Laurent's  analysis  of  adipate  of  baryta  gives 
the  equivalent  of  dry  acid  806.  Bromeis's  later 
investigations  of  the  same  salt,  give  the  dr}-  acid 
1800,  and  from  the  adipate  of  silver,  1886. 

The  formula  of  Laurent  is  CJI^O,  for  the 
dry,  and  C jH.O^  =  C^H^O,  -f-  HO  for  the  by- 
drated  acid ;  that  of  Bromeis  is  probably  more 
correct,  hydrated,  =  C^H,0^ -f  2H0.  Com- 
pared with  2  equiv.  pmielic  acid  C,^H,pOg 
+  2H0,  it  is  formed  from  it  by  the  replacemeai 
of  1  eq.  hydrogen  by  1  eq.  oxygen. 

Salti.  Adipate  of  ammonia  crystallises  in 
needles.  Nearly  all  its  salts  appear  to  be  so- 
luble in  water,  and  by  not  precipitating  salts 
of  lead  and  copper,  it  is  distinguished  from 
pimelic  acid.  Perchloride  of  iron  precipitates 
with  it  of  a  faint  brick-red  color.  An  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  adipate 
of  ammonia  a  white  precipitate. 

ADIPOCERE.  Chem.  Fourcroy  described 
under  this  name  a  fat  derived  from  corpses, 
dug  from  a  grave-yard  in  Paris,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  peculiar  fattv  body  combined 
with  ammonia.  Chevreul  s  investigations 
proved  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  saponi- 
fied human  fat,  in  which  the  fat  acids  were 
partly  free  and  partly  united  with  amibonit, 
lime,  and  magnesia. 

ADIPOCERE,  MINERAL.    Mht.    See  Hat^ 

CBBTIBX. 

ADOPTER.  Chem.  Syn.  Adapter.  Ger.  Vor- 
stoss.  Fr,  Allonge.  An  elongated  pear-shaped 
vessel  (Fig.  7),  in-  «.    ^ 

serted  between  a  re-  *' 

tort  and  its  receiver, 
the  beak  of  the  retort 
being  thrust  into  and 

cemented  in  its  larger  ': 

end,  while  its  smaller  Li- 

end  is  cemented  in 

the  wider  neck  of  the  receiver.  Sometimes  se^ 
veral  adopters  are  connected  in  a  series,  and 
contain  a  little  water  to  condense  gaseous  ma^ 
ter,  the  whole  being  laid  on  a  gently  inclined 
plane ;  or  the  smaller  end  is  curved  downwardai 
as  in  the  dotted  line.  They  are  now  employed 
chiefly  in  France.  The  Moorish  aludel  in  the 
reduction  of  mercurial  ores  is  an  earthenware 
adopter.    See  Mxbcubt. 

ADULARIA.     Min,    See  Fblspab. 

AEDELFORSITE.  Min,  A  red  zeolite  from 
Aedelfors,  Sweden,  described  by  Retzius,  1819, 
Fuses  and  swells  before  the  blowpipe,  acting 
generally  like  the  zeolites.  Decomposed  by 
acids  forming  a  jelly.  The  analysis  of  Retzius 
gives  in  100  parts 
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He  found  that  die  quantitj  of  peroxide  of  iron 
varied,  being  in  another  experiment  2*5  per  cL 
Formnla,  CaO,  SiO^-f-  Al^Og^S  8iO,  +  ^  &q- 
(C8s  +  ^  ^^s  +  ^  *<!')  '^  ^"  therefore  Stilbite 
less  2  eq.  water,  or  Epistilbite  less  1  eq.  water. 
(See  these  2  minerals.)  v.  Kobell  mentions 
aedelforsite  as  a  nentral  silicate  of  lime,  evi- 
dently not  the  abore,  which  is  a  neutral  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime  +  4  water.    (BammtU- 

AERATED.  Chim»  Obsolete.  A  body  con- 
taining carbonic  acid ;  hence  sal  aratu$,  a  term 
still  applied  in  common  life  to  carbonate  of 
poias5a. 

AERIFORM  BODIES.  Chem.  Pkytics.  Bo- 
dies exist  in  3  states,  as  solids,  liquids,  or  aeri- 
ronn  bodies,  and  the  last  are  divided  into  vapors 
and  gases.  Vapors  are  characterized  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  return  to  a  liquid  or 
sohd  state  at  or  above  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure;  thus  mercurial  vapor  condenses 
readily  into  the  liquid  metal,  and  the  vapor 
of  camphor  easily  returns  to  its  solid  state. 
Gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  aeriform 
at  common  temperamres,  nor  can  they  be  ren- 
dered liquid  or  solid  without  a  considerable 
increase  of  pressure  or  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, or  both  conjoined :  some  of  them  have 
never  been  condensed,  such  as  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, 6lc.  (See  Carbovic  Acid  for  a  liquid  and 
solid  gas.)  The  distinction  between  vapors 
and  gases  is  not  absolute,  but  one  of  conve- 
nience, for  in  the  only  point  of  differ^ce,  the 
relative  forces  which  they  oppose  to  conden- 
sation, they  graduate  into  each  other.  (See 
VAFtm,  ViponiXATiojr,  Hxat,  Gas.)  In  com- 
mon with  liquids,  they  are  also  termed  fluids ; 
aeriform  bodies  are  elastic  fluids,  without  co- 
hesive but  probably  with  adhesive  force  (see 
DirrcBioK);  liquids  are  inelastic  fluids,  in- 
flaenced  by  cohesion.    See  Lm^vins. 

AEROLITE.  Syn.  Meteoric  stone.  Orr.Me- 
teorstein.  Fr.  A^rolithe  (Gr.  xa^,  the  ain,  and 
>JS9Ct  a  stontf  stone  of  the  air\  Certain  metal- 
lic or  stony  substances  whicn  have  sometimes 
been  seen  to  descend  from  the  air,  accompa- 
nied with  fire  and  a  sound  often  resembling 
thunder.  They  are  inflamed  globes,  which  ap- 
pear instantaneously  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
move  through  it  widi  extreme  velocity,  some- 
times even  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 
bit The  direction  of  their  motion  is  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  After  shining  with  great  splen- 
dor for  a  few  instants,  they  explode  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  often  at  a  great  height,  80  or  40 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  do 
not  affect  any  pectiliar  direction  with  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  seem  to  come 
from  all  points  of  the  heavens  indiflferently. 

The  origin  of  these  singular  substances  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  mystery.  Some  phi- 
losophers, among  whom  is  Laplace,  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the  Micamque  C^lute,  suppose 
them  to  be  ejected  from  volcanoes  in  the  moon ; 
others  suppose  them  to  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  celestial  space,  circulating  about  the  stm 
with  gteat  velocity,  like  planets,  and  falling  to 
the  earth  when  its  attraction  upon  them  pre- 
ponderates ;  others  regard  them  as  fragments 
o{  rocks  which  have  been  propelled  by  terres- 
trial volcanoes  to  an  immense  height  above  the 


limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  again  descend 
after  having  described  several  revolutions 
about  the  earth.  Albers  supposed  the  small 
planets,  situated  between  Mars  and  Jnpiter,  to 
be  portions  of  a  larger  exploded  planet,  and  it 
might  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  small 
portions  would  be  hurled  in  such  directions 
that  they  might  revolve  in  irregular  orbits,  un- 
til they  come  within  the  sphere  of  attraction 
of  the  planets. 

Whatever  their  external  form,  magnitude,  or  » 
appearance,  analysis  has  shown  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  their  composition  (see  below); 
some  of  their  constituents  are  also  such  as  are 
never  found  similarly  united  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  and,  moreover,  the  great  quantity 
of  metallic  iron,  dec.  they  contain,  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  an  anomaly  among  the  mineral 
substances  of  the  earth. 

We  may  then  reject  with  safety  the  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  their  earthly  origin,  and  equally  that 
which  supposes  them  to  be  ready  formed  and 
continually  revolving  in  planetary  space.  That 
view  which  supposes  their  origin  in  the  vol- 
canoes of  the  mpon,  seems  to  be  most  probable, 
for  no  improbable  amount  of  mechanical  force 
would  be  required.  As  there  is  no  atmosphere 
about  the  moon  sufficient  to  ofler  a  sensible 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  solid  body,  the 
force  required  is  only  that  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  moon's  attraction,  which 
is  found  by  calculation  to  be  about  four  times 
the  force  with  which  a  24  lb.  ball  is  expelled 
from  a  cannon  with  the  ordinary  charge  of 
gunpowder.  A  body  projected  with  a  velocity 
of  about  7770  feet  per  second  from  the  lunar 
surface,  would  be  detached  from  the  moon, 
and  be  brought  to  the  earth  by  terrestrial  gra- 
vitation. The  calculations  of  Albers  and  Pois 
son  have  shown  it  to  be  a  physical  possibility. 
Moreover,  the  apparent  absence  of  an  atmo 
sphere  and  water  on  the  moon,  explains  their 
metallic  character.  Their  uniform  composi- 
tion would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  gene- 
rally originated  from  the  same  or  neighboring 
volcanoes,  and  the  moon  has  ever  turned  one 
surface  to  the  earth.  Pursuing  this  theory,  we 
might  conjecture  one  portion  of  the  moon  to 
be  extremely  rich  in  aerolitic  iron  and  nickel, 
so  that  by  magnetic  force  and  gravity  she 
would  always  keep  that  portion  towards  the 
earth. 

Whether  from  the  moon  or  other  heavenly 
bodies,  they  are  intensely  interesting,  as  they 
convey  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  pon- 
derable matter  from  other  portions  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  enable  us  to  ascertain,  to  a  limited 
extent,  whether  other  elements  exist  there,  or 
whether,  as  the  phenomena  of  gravity  are  the 
same  through  the  universe,  the  nature  of  pon 
derable  matter  remains  likewise  the  same. 
Guided  by  these  considerations,  Berzelius  was 
led  to  apply  his  chemical  skill  and  acute  obser- 
vation to  their  thorough  investigation.  Hu 
observes,  that  although  we  have  not  yet  found 
all  the  elements  of  the  earth  in  aerolites,  yet  we 
have  in  them  those  which  are  more  abim- 
dantly  diffused,  and  we  have  also  succeeded  in 
determining  the  nature  of  their  chemical  union« 

Instead  of  analyzing  an  aerolite  as  a  whole, 
as  others  had  usually  done,  he  found  that  they 
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AEROUTK 


consisted  of  several  distinct  combinations, 
which  he  separately  analyzed.  After  the  me* 
taliic  portions  were  carefully  removed  by  a 
magnet,  the  remaining  earthy  matter  consisted 
of  2  portions,  one  soluble,  the  other  insolubU  in 


chlorohydric  acid.  The  first  of  the  two  follow- 
ing aerolites  fell  on  25th  Nov.,  1833,  at  Blansko, 
in  Moravia;  the  2d,  on  5th  Ang.,  1812,  near 
Chantonnay,  Yend^,  France ;  the  3d  fell  near 
Lontalax,  in  Finland. 


Soluble  Mineral. 


Silica 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron 
**         manganese 

Oxide  of  nickel,  con- 
taining copper  and 
tin 

Alumina 

Soda 

Potassa 

Loss 


Blantko. 


Oxygen. 


33-084  17-192 

36-143   U-OO-^ 


26-935 
0-465 

0-465 

0*329 
0-857 
0-429 
1-273 


I 


6-01 
0*12 

0-10 

0-10 
0-12 
0-07J 


V20-52 


2. 

ChmntOB* 
nmy. 


32-607 

34-357 

28-801 

0-821 

0-456 


-0-977 
1-971 


Ozyfen. 


16-96 
13-29  ■) 
6-56>.20H>4 
0-193 


S. 

Lonulaz. 


37411 

32-922 

28-610 

0.793 

ALO-264 


Traces  I 


Oxygen. 


19*44 


19-54 


Copper,  Tin, 
Potassa,  Soda. 


Inaolttble  fiflnenl. 


SUica 

Magnesia 

Lime 

Protox.  iron 

Protox.  manganese 

Oxide  of  nickel,  contains  oxides  *> 

of  copper  and  tin. 3 

Alumina 

Soda 

Potassa 

Chromic  iron  (with  tin) 

Loss 


1. 
Blansko. 


57-012 

24-956 

1-437 

8-362 

0-557 


4-792 


1-306 
1-579 


Oxygen. 


9-660- 
0-412 
1-904 
0-124 


29-626 


^14-338 


2-288^ 


9. 
Chantonnay. 


Oxygen. 


56-252 

20-396 

3-106 

9-723 

0-690 

0-138 

6-025 
1-000 
0*512 
1-100 
1-070 


7.9n 
0-88 
2-21 
0-16 


29-76 


0-05 

2-81 
0-26 
0H)8j 


yi4-34 


Meteoric  hvn  abttraded  by 

the  Magnet, 

1.  Blaniko. 

4.  Pallaeiron. 

5.  Elbogen. 

Iron *. ••• 

93-816 
5-053 
0-347 
0-460 

0-324 

88-042 
10-732 

0-455 

0H)66 

0-050 

0132       7 

trace       3 

0H)43 

0-480 

88-231 
8-517 
0-762 

0-279 
trace. 

Phosphurets,  2-211 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Tin  and  conoer 

Magnesium 

Mansranese 

Sulphur* ...k 

Carbon 

Insoluble  residue 

No.  4  is  from  the  celebrated  mass  of  me- 
teoric iron  found  by  Pallas,  in  Siberia.  No.  5 
has  been  long  preserved  in  the  City  Hall,  at 
Klbogen,  and  fell  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1,5th  century.  The  insoluble  residues  of  these 
two  subjected  to  separate  analyses  were  found 
to  consist  of  phosphurets,  and  to  agree  closely 
with  the  phosphurets  of  Bohumiliz  iron,  for- 
jierly  analyzed  by  Berzelius.  {Pogg.  Jinn,  B. 
xxvii.)  They  have  the  following  percentage 
composition. 

PaliBi  iron.  Elbogen.  Bohnmllis. 

Iron 48-67        68-11  65-977 

Nickel  ....   18-33  ?  ,«^  15-008 

Magnesium .     9-66   5  Silicium    2-037 

Phosphorus.   18-47        14-17  14-023 

hoss 4-87  not  calculated.  Car.  1-422 

The  earthy  mineral  accompanying  the  Pallas 
If  on,  called  Pallas-olivine,  consisted  of 
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SUica 40-86  21-039 

Magnesia 47-35      18-32 ") 

Protoxide  of  iron....  11-72        2-67  S-    21-080 
Protox.  of  maganeae.     0-43        0-093 

Oxide  of  tin 0*17 

The  above  analyses  will  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  usual  character  and  composition  of  the 
aerolites  that  have  been  subjected  to  analysis, 
with  the  exception  of  8,  which  fell  near  Stan- 
nem,  in  Moravia,  and  near  Jonzac  and  Juvenas, 
in  France,  and  which  closely  resemble  each 
other.  Their  analysis,  by  Klaproth  and  Lau- 
gier,  gives  the  following  composition : 

Btannern.       Jonzae.     Juvenaa. 

Silica 48-25  46-00        40H) 

Magnesia 8-00  1-60         0-8 

Lime 9-50  7-50  9-2 

Protoxide  of  iron.  28-00  32-40        23-6 

Alumina 14-50  6-00        10-4 


ABBOUTE. 


AEBOLITE. 


Jcnuc    Ja^eiiM. 
OjLide  of  manganese  —  2-80         6-5 

Polassa -^  —  0-2    - 

Oxide  of  copper...    —  —  0-1 

Oxide  of  chrome..   —  1-00         1-0 

Balphur 2'75  1-60  0*5 

They  differ  from  the  preceding  in  containing 
no  metallic  iron,  in  being  an  aggregate  of  seve- 
ral minerals,  which  are  readily  distinguished, 
and  in  containing  a  yery  small  quantity  of 
magnesian  silicate.  G.  Rose  has  shown  that 
they  are  probably  a  mixture  of  Labradorite  and 
Angite,  with  some  magnetic  pjrrites  free  from 
iron.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  are 
from  adifferent  source  from  the  majority  of  aero- 
lites, and  probably,  admitting  their  lunar  origin, 
from  another  part  of  that  body  from  which  they 
are  not  oAen  thrown  in  such  direction  as  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion. This,  with  their  want  of  metallic  iron, 
lends  strength  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  moon's 
constantly  presenting  the  same  surface  to  the 
earth. 

A  stone  fell  on  15th  March,  1806,  near  Alais 
in  France,  which  was  also  examined  by  Ber- 
zelius.  It  contained  soluble  and  insoluble 
matter;  the  latter  consisted  in  pArt  of  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron,  a  little  sulphuret  and  me- 
tallic iron  without  nickel,  in  part  of  olivine,  a 
grayish-brown  substance  which  was  sublimed 
(unknown),  carbon  and  water.  The  soluble 
matter  consisted  of  sulphates  of  magnesia, 
lime,  potassa,  soda,  and  nickel,  with  a  trace  of 
copper. 

The  minerals  which  have  been  determined 
as  constituents  of  aerolites  are : 

1.  Native  Jron,  which  often  constitutes  nearly 
the  whole  mass. 

It  is  partly  mingled  with  other  metals,  chiefly 
nickel,  and  partly  forms  an  alloy  with  this 
metal,  which,  by  etching  with  acid,  exhibits  a 
crystalline  structure. 

The  insoluble  residues,  often  crystalline  in 
structure,  are  evidently  phosphurets  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  magnesium ;  but  their  exact  com- 
poaition  has  not  yet  been  determined.  ' 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Iron,  It  is  probably  a  com- 
pound of  1  eq.  of  each,  but  the  intimate  mix- 
ture of  nickel-iron  has  prevented  a  determina- 
tion of  this  point 

3.  Magnetic  Iron  Ore.  It  is  the  only  sub- 
stance extracted  by  the  magnet  from  the  aero- 
lite of  Lontalax,  and  was  found  also  in  one 
from  Alais. 

4.  Chromic  Iron,  This  is  an  almost  universal 
accompaniment  of  aerolites,  although  existing 
in  them  in  very  small  quantity. 

5.  Oxide  of  Tin,  Tin  exists  in  aerolites,  not 
only  in  the  iron,  dec.,  but  also  as  the  oxide  of 
tin,  containing  a  trace  of  copper. 

6.  Meteoric  Olkrine  is  the  soluble  mineral,  and 
constitutes  about  i  of  the  mass  remaining  after 
extracting  the  magnetic  particles.  It  has  pre- 
cisely the  composition  of  the  several  varieties 
of  common  olivine,  being  i  basic  silicate  of 

magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  g  p^  i  SiOj, 

replaced,  as  in  common  olivine,  by  small 
quantities  of  silicate  of  nickel  and  manganese, 
and  like  it  containing  oxide  of  tin.  See 
Ottvufiu 
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The  excess  of  oxygen,  in  the  bases  of  die 
aerolites  from  Blansko  and  Chantonnay  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  iron  is  represented  as  oxide, 
while  a  portion  was  evidently  sulphuret,  so 
that  the  oxygen  in  bases  and  acid  would  be 
about  equal,  as  shown  in  the  l4>ntalax  speci- 
men. 

7.  IntolMe  SilicateM,  of  magnesia,  lime,  pro- 
toxides of  iron  and  manganese,  alumina,  po- 
tassa and  soda.  The  oxygen  in  the  acid  is 
twice  that  in  the  base,  so  that  viewed  as  a 
whole  it  is  ^  silicate,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
composed  of  at  least  two  minerals,  an  augitic 
and  leucitic.  The  former  would  be  3(MgO-|- 
CaO-f  FeO),  2  8iOa,and  the  leutitic  (3  MgO-f 
CaO  +NaO  +K0),  2  8iO,+8  (AljOg,  2  SiOj); 
or  representing  the  metallic  bases  by  M,  the 
1st  is  3  MO,  2  SiOj,  and  the  2d,  3  MO,  2  8iO, 
+3(M.03,2Si03). 

To  these  we  may  add  the  sulphates  of  the 
stone  of  Alais. 

The  elements  heretofore  found  in  aerolites 
are  oxygen  in  oxides,  hydrogen  in  a  soluble 
organic  compound  in  the  stone  from  Alais, 
sulphur  in  sulphuret  and  sulphates,  phospho- 
rus, carbon,  silicium  in  the  silicates,  chrome, 
tin,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese, and  iron; 
aluminum,  magnesium,  and  calcium  are  com- 
mon oxides  in  aerolites,  sodium  and  potassium 
in  small  quantity.  These  18  elements  are 
^nearly  ^  of  those  found  on  the  earth.  Others 
are  supposed  to  have  been  detected,  but  their 
existence  requires  confirmation,  excepting  per- 
haps the  content  of  chlorine  found  by  Jackson 
in  the  meteoric  iron  from  Clarke  county,  Ala- 
bama. It  is  the  first  instance  of  a  halogen  in 
meteoric  iron,  and  should  be  closely  investi- 
gated to  ascertain  whether  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  aerolite. 

Viewing  aerolites  as  bodies  showing  the 
composition  of  another  planet,  the  great  quan- 
tity and  peculiar  character  of  the  native  iron 
is  remarkable.  The  excess  of  magnesia,  the 
rarity  of  silica,  and  the  small  amount  of  sili- 
cates of  alumina  and  alkali  are  characteris- 
tics, and  exhibit  the  reverse  of  the  surfhce  of 
our  earth.  The  aerolite  of  Alais  shows  that 
in  the  place  whence  it  originated  the  mineral 
substances  disintegrated,  and  that  this  took 
place  with  the  formation  consisting  of  olivine 
and  native  iron.  The  carbonaceous  matter 
does  not  prove  that  organic  nature  exists  where 
it  originated.  See  Berzelius  in  Pogg,  jinnaten, 
Bd.  xxxiii. 

AERONAUTICS.  Chem,  Phyt,  The  art  of 
navigating  the  air.  The  movement  of  birds 
through  the  air  might  naturally  lead  men  to 
believe  that  the  artificial  navigation  of  the  air 
was  not  much  farther  removed  from  human 
power  and  skill  than  sailing  on  the  water ;  ac- 
cordingly we  may  trace  in  very  ancient  fables 
the  attempts  which  were,  made  to  attain  so  de- 
sirable an  object,  although  we  may  withhold 
credence  from  their  success.  It  was  not  until 
the  rise  of  chemical  science,  towards  the  olpse 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  attempt  was  in  any 
degree  successful.  The  1st  method  was  to  ex- 
pand the  air  in  a  balloon  by  fire  under  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  (1782);  the  2d,  in  1788, 
consisted  of  a  closed  balloon  filled  with  hydro- 
gen; and  3d,  within  the  few  last  years  they  have 
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AEROSTATION. 

been  filled  with  illominating  gas  (carbohydro- 
gen)  ;  the  4th  attempt  consists  of  a  car  with 
Terr  large  horizontal  wings,  the  paddles  under 
or  about  the  car  being  worked  by  a  steam  en- 
gine.   I  doubt  its  success.    See  BallooIt^ 

AEROSTATION.  A  term  incorrectly  ap- 
plied to  aeronautics,  excepting  to  the  4th  at^ 
tempt  (see  above). 

AETHAL  AND  AETHALIC  ACID.  See 
CsTULi,  CiTULic  Acid,  and  Sfermackti. 

AESGHYNITE.  Jlftn.  (Aur^vfih  modesty.) 
PhyticaL  System,  right  rhombic.  Prism  about 
1S7«  and  630.    (Srookt.) 

Urab  to  6:  spec.  gray.  6*14 — 6*66. 
Comb.  The  octohedron  terminating  the  prism. 
Color,  neatly  black,  inclining  to  brownish-yel- 
low when  translucent;  lustre,  resinous ;  streak, 
dark  gray,  nearly  black ;  fracture,  small  sub- 
conchoidal,  translucent  on  edges,  when  in  very 
thin  fragments. 

Chim.  Reaction.  In  a  bulb,  gives  water,  in 
open  tube,  strong  evidence  of  fluohydric  acid ; 
on  charcoal  or  in  forceps,  swells  and  becomes 
rust-yellow,  infusible,  forms  a  black  slag  on  the 
extreme  edges ;  dissolves  in  borax  dark  yellow ; 
a  little  in  mic.  salt  colorless,  with  more,  yellow, 
which  becomes  cloudy,  dark  brown  to  violet 
in  tedncing  flame,  particularly  by  adding  tin ; 
deoomp.  by  soda  without  fusion,  leaving  a  mfft- 
yellow  mass. 

Analysis.  Hartwell's  Analysis  gives  Titanic 
acid,  66<0  -f  Zircon  ia,  20<0  +  Peroxide  of  ce- 
rium, 16*0  -j-  Lime,  3*8  -|-  Peroxide  of  iron,  2*6-|- 
Peroxide  of  tin,  0*6  as  97-9.  Titanic  acid  and 
Zirconia  are  not  accurately  given,  from  the 
difficulty  of  separating  them.  Pogg,  An,  xvii. 
and  RammtUbtrg, 

AFFINITY.  CAcm.  Syn.  Chemical  affinity 
or  Attraction,  Elective  attraction.  Ger,  Che- 
mische  Verwandtschafl  oder  Anziehungskraft, 
Wahlvcrwandtschaft,  Wablanziehung,  Affini- 
t&t    Mr,  Affinite. 

That  variety  of  attraction  which  is  exerted 
between  diflferent  kinds  of  matter,  at  insensible 
distances,  uniting  them  into  a  new  body,  pos- 
sessed of  properties  essentially  different  from 
those  of  its  constituents.  By  acting  only  at 
insensible  distances,  it  is  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  gravity;  exerted  only  between 
different  kinds  of  matter,  it  is  very  different 
from  cohesion ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  draw 
a  narrow  line  of  demarkation  between  affinity 
and  that  form  of  attraction  which  is  usually 
placed  under  Heterogeneous  adhesion,  viz.  the 
attraction  evinced  in  solution,  for  the  latter 
seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
chemical  and  other  kinds  of  attraction.  See 
SoLVTioir.  The  latter  part  of  the  above  defini- 
tion, that  ''it  forms  bodies  essentially  different," 
will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  attraction  in 
solution. 

Affinity  is  not  always  exerted  between  bodies ; 
thus  fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen, 
but  readily  with  metals.  Carbon  does  not  unite 
with  mercury,  but  combines  with  oxygen,  iron, 
dtc.  It  is  therefore  elective  in  its  character, 
preferring  one  body  to  another.  Such  a  view, 
however,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  present 
9tate  of  the  science,  for  it  is  possible  that  each 
element  may  combine  with  each  of  the  others; 
/»/  that  other  forces  iDierfere  with  the  exereiae 
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of  affinity.  Thus  nftrogen  may  have  a  siroii|t 
attraction  for  the  metals,  and  the  reason  w^ 
such  compounds  are  difficult  to  ihake  and 
easily  decomposed,  may  be  the  highly  elastic 
state  of  nitrogen. 

As  far  as  we  know,  it  acts  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, but  it  is  possible  that  the  distance  to 
which  its  energy  extends  may  be  measure j. 
Thus  the  union  of  some  bodies  by  flrietion, 
when  in  a  minute  state  of  mechanical  di- 
vision, seems  to  hint  at  a  sensible  distancf*  of 
action. 

L  CozrniTiozrB  ahd  CiBonxsTAircss  of  Combt- 

KATIOH   BT  ApFIHITT. 

Affinity  must  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  over- 
come the  opposing  forces  of  gravity,  cohesion, 
and  elasticity.  The  bodies  must  be  in  imme- 
diate contact,  since  the  action  is  at  insensible 
distances.  It  is  rarely  sufficient  to  pulverize 
two  solids,  however  fine,  to  induce  their  chemi- 
cal union,  for  their  particles  do  not  admit  freely 
of  motion,  but  by  constant  and  rapid  trituration 
many  points  of  surface  are  brought  in  contact 
nearly  at  one  time,  and  combination  may  ensue; 
in  this  manner  sulphur  and  finely  divided  cop- 
per unite  with  the  evolution  of  heat  The 
affinity  of  bodies  is,  therefore,  promoted  l^ 
every  thing  which  tends  to  their  close  approxi- 
mation ;  in  solids,  by  their  pulverization  and 
intermixture,  this  attraction  residing  in  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  bodies;  in  gases,  by  their 
spontaneous  diffusion  through  each  other, 
which  occasions  a  more  complete  intermixture 
than  is  attainable  by  mechanical  means ;  and 
between  liquids,  or  between  a  liquid  and  solid 
by  the  adhesive  attraction  which  liquids  pos- 
sess, which  must  lead  to  perfect  contact,  and 
also  by  a  disposition  of  liquid  bodies  to  inter- 
mix, of  the  same  physical  character  as  gaseous 
diffusion.  Elevation  of  temperature  has  cer- 
tainly often  a  specific  action  in  increasing  the 
affinity  of  two  bodies,  but  it  also  often  acts  by 
producing  a  perfect  contact  between  them,  from 
the  diffusion  or  vaporization  of  one  or  both 
bodies.  Hence,  no  practice  is  more  general  to 
promote  the  combination  of  bodies  than  to  heat 
them  together.  Thus  fused  sulphur  does  not 
unite  with  carbon,  but  must  be  brought  in  the 
vaporous  state,  in  contact  with  carbon :  effio- 
resced  carbonate  of  soda  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
at  first,  slowly ;  but  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
as  absorption  developes  heat,  until  at  length 
its  absorption  is  violent.  Carbon,  iron,  &Cn 
must  be  heated  in  oxygen  to  develope  their 
affinity  for  it. 

Light  may  frequently  induce  union  like  heat; 
thus  chlorine  with  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide. 
Electricity  may  also  unite  gases  by  beat  or 
compression,  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  Ac 
The  expansion  of  a  gas  often  assists  affinity; 
thus  phosphorus  exhibits  slow  combustion  in 
oxygen  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  more  the  gas 
is  expanded.  Condensation  frequently  effects 
union  by  the  heat  it  developes,  and  by  bringing 
the  particles  in  closer  contact.    (OmeHnf  dcc^ 

If  the  affinity  between  two  gases  is  sufficiently 
great  to  begin  combination,  the  process  is  never 
interrupted,  but  is  continued  from  the  diffusioii 
of  the  gases  through  each  other  till  complete^ 
or  at  least  till  one  of  the  gases  is  entirely  con- 
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Thoi  when  hjrdroebloric  acid  and 
aBUttooBaeal  gates,  in  tqaal  measares,  are  in- 
oodveed  iato  a  jar  containnig  at  die  same 
time  a.  large  ^aatiljr  of  air,  the  formation  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  proceeds,  the  gases 
appearing  to  search  out  each  other,  till  no  por- 
tion of  uncombined  gas  remains.  The  com- 
bination of  two  liquids,  or  of  a  liquid  and  a 
solid,  is  also  facilitated  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  mobility  of  ihe  fluid,  and  proceeds  without 
interruption,  unless,  perhaps,  the  product  of  the 
combination  be  solid,  and  by  its  formation  in- 
terpose an  obstacle  to  the  contact  of  the  com- 
bining bodies.  But  the  affinities  of  two  solids 
which  are  not  volatile,  are  rarely  developed  at 
all,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  contact  Even 
the  action  of  very  powertul  affinities  between 
a  sottd  and  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  is  oAen  arrested 
in  the  outset  from  the  physical  condition  of  the 
former.  Thus  the  affinity  between  oxygen  and 
lead  is  certainly  considerable,  for  the  metal  is 
rapidly  converted  into  a  white  oxide,  when 
^oad  to  powder  and  agitated  with  water  in 
Its  usual  aerated  condition ;  and  in  the.  state  of 
extreme  division  in  which  lead  is  obtained  by 
calcining  its  tartrate  in  a  glass  tube,  the  metal 
is  a  pjrrophorus,  and  combines  with  oxygen 
when  cold,  with  so  much  avidity  as  to  take 
lire  and  bum  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air.  Iron  also,  in  the  spongy  and  divided  state 
in  which  it  is  procured  by  rraucine  the  peroxide 
by  aieans  of  hsrdrogen  gas  at  a  low  red  heat, 
or  by  treating  the  ox^ate  in  a  tube,  absorbs 
oxygen  with  equal  avidity  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  takes  fire  and  bums.  But  not- 
withstanding an  affinity  for  oxygen  oi  such 
intensity,  these  netals  in  mass  oxicUte  very 
dowlyin  air,  particularly  lead,  which  is  quickly 
tarnished  indeed,  but  the  thin  coating  of  oxide 
fbrraed  does  not  penetrate  to  a  sensible  depth 
in  the  course  of  several  years.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  oxidation  may  be  partiy  due  to  the 
comparatively  small  sur&ce  which  a  compact 
body  exposes  to  air,  and  which  becomes  co- 
vered by  a  coat  of  oxide,  and  protected  from 
farther  change ;  but  partly  also  to  the  effect  of 
the  conducting  power  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  metal  in  preventing  the  elevation  of  tem]>e- 
ratnre  consequent  upon  the  oxidation  of  its 
surface;  for  metals  oxidate  with  increased 
facili^  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  the  lead 
pyropnorus  quickly  attains  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  (pvat  suriaee  which  it  exposes,  com- 
pared with  its  weight  The  heat  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  superfiiSial  particles  of  the  compact 
metal,  however,  is  not  accumulated,  but  carried 
otf"  and  dissipated  by  the  conducting  power  of 
the  contiguous  particles,  so  that  elevation  of 
temperature  is  effi?ctua11y  repressed.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  state  of  aggregation  of  a  solid 
may  oppose  an  insuperable  Imr  to  the  action 
of  a  very  powerful  affinity. 

Contaet,  The  affini^  of  two  bodies,  one  or 
both  of  which  are  in  the  state  of  gas,  is  often 
promoted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the 
contact  of  certain  solid  bodies.  Thus  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  mixed  and  retained 
fbr  any  length  of  time  in  that  state  without 
ojdiibiting  any  affinity  for  each  other,  and  the 
gaseoos  mixture  may,  indeed,  be  heated  in  a 
glaM  Tesad  to  any  temperature  short  of  red- 


ness, withovrt  blowing  any  disposition  to  com* 
bine.  But  if  a  clean  plate  of  platinum  be 
inuvduced  into  tiie  cold  mixture,  the  gases  in 
contact  with  the  metallic  surface  instantiy 
unite  and  ibrm  water;  other  portions  of  the 
mixture  come  then  in  contact  with  the  platinum 
and  combine  successively  under  its  influence, 
so  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
may  be  quickly  united.  (Qraham.)    See  Cata- 

IT9IB  and  GoiTTACT. 

NatcetU  State,  Chemical  combination  of  two 
bodies  seems  eiVen  to  take  place  onlv  by  tiie 
co-affinity  of  other  bodies  with  each  other. 
Thus  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  do  not  form 
ammonia  by  direct  union,  but  by  the  oxidation 
of  tin  by  nitric  acid  or  by  nitric  oxide  and 
water ;  the  metal  abstracts  oxygen  both  from 
the  water  and  nitrous  body,  evolving  nitrogen 
from  the  latter  and  hydrogen  from  the  water, 
which,  in  their  then  nascent  state,  combine  to 
form  ammonia.  Such  combinations  of  bodies 
in  their  nascent  state  are  very  numerous,  and 
we  are  unable  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
them  in  any  other  way;  such,  for  example,  are 
numberless  artificial  compounds,  developed  in 
the  province  of  organic  chemistry. 

Inducing  or  Imparted  Jfinity.  There  is  another 
singular  operation  of  luffinity  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, which  is  not  well  understood.  It  may 
be  termed  inducing,  inductive,  or  imparted 
affinity.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Liebig, 
in  a  general  way,  who  classified  some  of  the 
facts  by  the  law,  that  a  body  while  in  the  act 
of  combining  has  the  power  of  imparting  the 
same  action  to  another  body  in  contact  with  it, 
inducing  it  to  unite  with  a  third  body,  when  it 
would  not  have  done  so  under  similar  circum- 
stances, without  such  contact  Nitrogen  md 
oxygen  do  not  unite  by  heat,  and  iodeed  di^ 
ficultiy  in  any  way;  but  hydrogen  burned  in 
the  air  produces  water  containing  nitric  acid ; 
platinum  is  wholly  insoluble  in,  and  not  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid  when  alone,  but  it  is  so 
when  alloyed  with  silver.  This  interesting 
subject  is  deserving  of  a  full  and  extended  in- 
vestigation, which  would  unquestionably  lead 
to  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  afllnity  than  we  at  present 
possess. 

n.  CoxBiimrG  PmopoaTioirs. 

Combinaiion  by  Weight*  Analysis  has  shown 
that  the  composition  of  bodies  is  fixed  and 
invariable;  thus  100  parts  hyvoeigkt  of  water 
are  uniformly  composed  of  88*9  oxygen  and 
IM  hydrogen  (or  8  to  1) ;  whether  die  water 
be  distilled  from  rain,  springs,  rivers,  &C.,  or 
formed  artificially,  by  burning  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  any  proportion.  If  we  observe 
the  meaiMff  of  the  two  gases,  that  is  the  bulks 
which  88*9  and  IM  parts  respectively  occu- 
py, we  are  struck  wiUi  the  remarkable  fact 
that  there  is  exactiy  twice  as  much  hydrogen 
as  oxygen.  Natare  here  points  out  a  very 
simple  proportion  where  two  gases  unite;  but 
the  greater  number  of  substances  are  only 
known  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  where  their 
union  by  measurement  cannot  as  well  be  ob- 
served. The  former  is  called  combination  by 
weight,  the  latter  by  volume ;  and  although  the 
composition  of  a  body  is  usually  eyv^ressed  by 
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weight,  yet  we  are  frequently  led  to  the  result 
hy  an  examination  of  their  combination  by 
volume.  The  numbers  expressing  these  two 
modes  of  combination  are  very  different  If 
we  examine  several  bodies  containing  one 
element  in  common,  we  find,  what  may  be 


inferred  from  the  compositiim  of  water,  dkat 
that  element  unites  with  very  different  quaati* 
ties  of  other  elements.  Thus,  in  the  foUowiag 
table  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to  Uie  oiher  con- 
stituent is  very  different : 


Con^Kmtian  of  Oxides, 


Water. 

Oilde  of  Copper. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Oxide  of  Lesd. 

Oxide  ofSUvw. 

Oxygen.... 88-9 
Hydrogen,  ll-l 

100 

Oxygen....  20-2 
Copper. . . .  79-8 

100 

Oxygen 19«1 

Zinc 80-9 

100 

Oxygen 7-2 

Lead 92-8 

100 

Oxygen.... M 
8Uver....»3-l 

100 

But  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  I  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  oxygen  expressed 
other  constituent  in  these  oxides  will  be  seen  I  by  the  same  number  in  every  case,  or  made 
more  distinctly  by  stating  their  composition  in  I  equal  to  8  parts.    Thus, 


Water. 

Oxide  of  Copper. 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

Oxide  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  flilTer. 

Oxygen...  8 
Hydrogen.  1 

9 

Oxygen...  8 
Copper..  31*7 

39-7 

Oxygen 8 

Zinc 32-3 

40*3 

Oxygen 8 

Lead 103-7 

111-7 

Oxygen 8 

SUver 108-3 

11(H3 

It  therefore  follows  that  8  parts  of  oxygen 
Combine  with  1  part  of  hydrogen, 

31-7  parts  of  copper, 
32-3    "      **  zinc, 
103-7    **      "lead, 
108-3    "      *'  silver. 
These  numbers  seem  to  belong  to  the  sub- 


stances to  which  they  are  attached ;  for  when 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  same  bodies 
are  examined,  the  same  numbers  are  obtained 
as  shown  by  the  following  table ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is 
rather  more  than  twice  that  of  ihe  oxygen. 


Compotition  of  Sulphurets* 


or  Hydrogen. 

Of  Copper. 

Of  Zinc. 

Of  Lead. 

OfSU^er. 

8ulDhur..l6-l 
Hydrogen.  1- 

17-1 

Sulphur....  1 6-1 
Copper  ....31-7 

47-8 

Sulphur....  16-1 
Zinc 32-3 

48-4 

Sulphur 16-1 

Lead 103-7 

119-8 

Sulphur....  16.1 
Silver 108-3 

124-4 

In  the  same  manner  35-4  parts  of  chlorine 
combines  with  1  hydrogen,  31-7  copper,  32-3 
zinc,  103-7  lead,  108*3  silver;  and  indeed  if  a 
large  number  of  bodies  be  examined,  the  same 
remarkable  relation  is  observed.     {Graham,) 

Now  it  is  evident  that  we  might  express  Uie 
composition  of  all  bodies  by  per  centages,  as  in 
the  Isl  table  above  given ;  but  the  2d  and  3d 
reveal  to  us  a  certain  fixed  numerical  relation 
between  the  weights  in  which  bodies  combine, 
and  which  the  memory  can  retain  more  easily 
than  the  variable  numbers  of  percentage  com- 
position. For  the  sake  of  uniformity  there 
should  be  a  standard  or  unit  of  comparison, 
which  once  adopted,  fixes  a  particular  number 
*o  every  substance.  Such  numbers  are  call- 
d  the  Combining  Proportions,  Combining 
Weights  of  Bodies,  Equivalent  Numbers,  Equi- 
valents, Atomic  Weights.  The  elements  of 
water  are  each  taken  as  unity  for  equivalents 
or  combined  weights,  just  as  water  itself  is 
assumed  as  unity  for  the-  specific  weights  of 
bodies,  and  hence  arise  two  series  of  equivalents 
accordiing  as  hydrogen  or  oxygen  is  employed 
as  the  unit  of  comparison.  In  the  one,  hydro- 
gen is  assumed  as  unity ;  in  the  other,  oxygen  is 
assumed  to  be  100.  The  following  table  of 
52 


the  substances  introduced  above  will  show  the 
relation  between  the  2  series. 


Hrsl 

O«100 

Hydrogen  1 

equivalent 

1     or 

12-6 

Oxygen      1 

equiv. 

8    « 

100^ 

Sulphur     1 

(( 

16-1     « 

2011 

Copper      1 

« 

31-7    ** 

395-7 

Zinc           1 

ti 

32-3    ** 

403-2 

Chlorine    1 

u 

35-5    « 

443-76 

Lead         1 

u 

103-7    « 

1294-5 

Silver        1 

it 

108-3    « 

1351-6 

These  proportional  numbers  belong  to  one 
proportion  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  in  the  present  work  they  are  usu- 
ally termed  equivaUntt  and  their  numbers  com' 
bining  tDtighti;  thus,  1  eq.  oxygen  has  a  com- 
bining weight  of  8  by  the  hydrogen  scale,  or 
100  by  the  oxygen  scale,  and  so  of  each  of  the 
others. 

See  under  EauivALxirrs  for  a  general  table 
of  the  combining  weights  of  all  the  elements, 
and  under  each  substance  of  importance  for  its 
equivalent  by  both  series.  The  hydrogen  scale 
is  preferred  in  the  present  work,  according  to 
which  the  combining  weight  of  a  simple  sub- 
stance is  the  quantity  of  it  which  unites  with  8 
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parts  of  ozjrgen'to  form  a  protoxide  or  a  strong 
base. 

There  are  2  laws  of  combination  to  which 
the  preceding  remarks  lead  us.  The  first  is 
that  bodies  umU  with  tach  other  by  proportional 
mmmber»  which  become  fixed  when  referred  to  a 
Mtandard  of  wiity,  and  are  catted  equwalenti  or 
combining  weights. 

The  2d  law,  deducible  from  the  1st,  is  that 
where  bodies  unite  in  more  than  one  proportion,  they 


combine  in  simple  multiples  of  their  equivalents,  and 
in  no  intemwHate  proportions.  There  are  at 
least  two  series  of  combinations  embraced  in 
this  law. 

1st  Series.  A  unites  with  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  4tc. 
ofB. 

2d  Series.  A  unites  with  1,  1|,  2,  2^,  6tc. 
ofB. 

The  first  series  is  exemplified  by  the  sub- 
joined compounds. 


Water  is  composed  of. Hydrogen  1 

Binoxide  of  hydrogen do. 

Carbonic  oxide Carbon 

Carbonic  acid do. 

Nitrous  oxide  Nitrogen 

Nitric  oxide • do. 

Nitrous  acid • do. 

Hyponitric  acid do. 

Nitric  acid do. 


1 
1 

Oxygen 
do. 

163      2 

6 

do. 

81 

>      1 

6 

do. 

163      2 

1419 

do. 

81 

1 

14-19 

do. 

16 

2 

1419 

do. 

24 

r  3 

1419 

do. 

32 

4 

1419 

do. 

40j 

6 

In  all  these  compounds  the  ratio  of  the 
oxygen  is  expressed  by  whole  numbers.  In 
water  the  hydrogen  is  combined  with  half  as 
much  oxygen  as  in  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen, 
so  that  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  2.    The  same  rela- 


tion holds  in  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  oxygen  in  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  is  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2, 3, 4  and  5. 

The  following  compounds  exemplify  the  se- 
cond series : — 


Protoxide  of  iron        consists  of  iron 27-18 

Peroxide do 27*18 

Protoxide  of  manganese        Manganese ....  27*72 

Sesqui-oxide do 27*72 

Bin-oxide do 27*72 

Sulphurous  acid Sulphur 16*12 

Hypos ulphuric  acid do 16*12 

Sulphuric  acid do 16*12 


Oxygen 

,t\ 

I 

do. 

H 

do. 

8^ 

1 

do. 

12  >. 

1* 

do. 

163 

2 

do. 

16*) 

2 

do. 

20  C 

2i 

do. 

243 

8 

oxygen 

^- 

One  equiv. 

hydrogen 

oxygen 

-- 

One       ** 

hydrogen 

oxygen 

Two  equivs.  copper 

sulphur 

Three    « 

oxygen 

sulphur 

Two      ** 

oxygen 

iron 

Three    « 

oxygen 

sulphur 

Five       « 

oxygen 

manganese -|- 

Seven     « 

oxygen 

Instead,  however,  of  expressing  the  combina- 
tions of  B  by  If,  2i,  Ac,  bj  doubling  the  two 
elements,  the  2d  B  will  be  in  whole  numbers ; 
thus  the  peroxide  of  iron  will  be  2  eq.  iron^ 
27*18  X  2  sx  54*36  and  3  eq.  oxygen  a  8  X  8  « 


One  equiv. 
Two  equivs. 
One  equiv. 
One      ** 
Two  eqaivs. 
Two     ** 
Two     ** 
Two     " 


Representing  the  constituents  of  a  binary 
compound  by  A  and  B,  the  last  being  the 
oxygen  or  electro-negative  constituent,  the 
most  frequent  combination  is  A-^-B,  then 
A  4-  2B,  A  +  3B,  and  A  +  6B.  The  combina- 
tion of  2A  -4-  3B,  is  not  unfrequent,but  2A  -f-  B, 
A-f  4B,  A-f  7B,  2A-f  2B,  or  2A4.6B  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Combina- 
tion between  two  elements  is  not  known  to 
occur  in  more  complicated  ratios  than  the 
preceding,  if  the  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  be  excepted,  which  are  numerous 
and  exhibit  great  diversity  of  composition, 
like  the  compounds  of  organic  chemistry  gene- 
rally, to  which  they  property  belong. 

There  are  cases  of  combination  where  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  2d  law  may 
not  hold  good  as  far  as  regards  the  simplicity 
of  multiples,  for  there  are  many  compounds, 
which  do  net  fall  into  either  of  the  above 


24,  and  hyposulphuric  acid  —  2  eq.  sulphur 
with  5  eq.  oxygen. 

The  number  of  equivalents  which  may  enter 
into  a  compound,  is  subject  to  considerable  . 
variation,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples : 

form  water. 

**  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

**  suboxide  of  copper. 

**  sulphuric  acid. 

«  hyposulphurous  acid. 

**  peroxide  of  iron. 

"  hyposulphuric  acid. 

"  hjTpermanganic  acid. 

series,  such  for  example  are  the  red  oxide  of 
lead,  two  of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  dec.  But 
the  former,  which  consists  of  1  eq.  lead  united 
with  1|  eq.  of  oxygen,  or  3  eq.  to  4  oxygen,  has 
been  explained  by  supposing  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  2  oxides  of  lead,  thus, 

2  eq.  protoxide  of  leads:2  lead4'2  oxygen, 
and  1  eq.  binoxide  of  leadsl    «    -f  2      <* 

leq.  red  oxide  of  lead,   3  ««    -f  4      « 


A  similar  explanation  has  been  given  of 
other  oxides.  The  two  lately  discovered  acids 
of  sulphur  fall  into  the  same  series.  Langlois' 
sulphuretted  hjrposulphuric  acid  is  composed 
of  3  eq.  sulphur  and  6  oxygen ;  but  it  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  sulphuric  and  hyposul 
phurous  acids,  that  is 

12  br 
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1  eq.  hjposalpfauroiis  acid  : 
1  <*  sQiphancacid 

1  «   Langlois'  acid 

Of  the  correctness  of  such  suppositions,  the 
decomposition  of  these  bodies  aSSbrds  strong 
presamptive  evidence,  for  the  oxides  most 
readily  separate  into  the  more  definite  oxides, 
and  the  above  acid  easily  separates  into  the  two 
more  definite  acids. 

Ternary  or  mart  complex  comjpoundt.  It  fol« 
lows  from  the  1st  law  that  the  combining 
weight  of  a  compoand  body  must  be  the  sum 
of  ihe  combining  weights  of  its  constituents. 
Hence,  when  three  or  more  elements  are  united 
in  two  setts,  or  8  binary  compounds,  these 
unite  also  by  equivalents.  Thus,  oil  of  vitriol 
containing  sulphur,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  con- 
sists more  immediately  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of 

1  equiY.        water  9 

1  equiv.        sulphuric  acid  40*18  ss  49*18 

Of  which  the  compound  water  has  a  combining 
weight  of  9  (or  1  eq.oxygen,  8+  1  eq.  hydrogen 
1),  and  the  acid  has  a  comb,  weight  of  40*12, 
that  is,  I  eq.  sulphur,  16*124-3  eq.  oxygen 
(8  X  3)  24.  The  combining  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  is  therefore  49-18. 

The  combining  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc  is 
40*31,  the  sum  of  oxygen  8,  and  zinc  38*31,  and 
the  compound  of  this  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  the  salt,  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  consists  of 

Oxide  of  zinc 40*31 

Sulphuric  acid 40-12 

80-43 

80*43  being  the  combining  weight  of  dry  sul- 
phate of  zinc. 

Of  potassa,  the  combining  weight  is  47*26,  or 
oxygen  8,  added  to  potassium  39-26,  and  to  this 
weight  of  potassa,  the  usual  weight  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  attached  in  the  sulphate  of  potassa, 
which  is  composed  of 

Potassa 47*26 

Sulphuric  acid 40-12 

87-38 

Of  these  salts  themselves,  the  combining 
weights  ought  to  be  the  sums  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  the  numbers  of  their  constituents; 
and  accordingly  the  double  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  potassa  consists  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc 80*43 

Sulphate  of  potassa 87-38 

167*81 

'i'he  last  sura  expresses  the  combining  weight 
of  the  double  salt 

Of  nitric  acid  the  constituents  are  1  equiv. 
of  nitrogen,  14*19,  and  6  equivs.  of  oxygen,  40, 
making  together  54*19,  which  is  the  combining 
weight  of  that  acid,  and  is  found  to  unite  with 
9  water,  with  40*31  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with 
47*36  potaoifa,  or  with  the  same  quantities  of 
these  oxides  as  combine  with  40*12  sulphuric 
sc/d.     Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  1  equiv. 


8  sulphur  4*  S  oxygen. 
8s  1  ,     «     4.8     « 

a  8         «      4.5      «< 

of  carbon  6,  and  8  equiv.  of  oxygen  16^  00 
that  its  combining  weight  is  38,  in  which  pro- 
portion it  unites  with  47*36  potassa,  to  &na 
the  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  equivalent 
quantities  of  all  other  acids  and  bases  cor- 
respond in  like  manner  with  the  numbers 
deduoible  from  their  composition.  Indeed  the 
law  is  found  to  hold  in  compounds  of  every 
class  and  character,  whether  they  contain 
few  or  many  equivalents  of  their  elements. 
Thus  of  the  vegeto-alkali  morphia,  which  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  equivalents  (see 
Mobphia),  the  combining  proportion  is  the 
high  number  892-19,  which  is  the  sum  of  85 
equivs.  of  carbon  210,20;  equivs.  of  hjdrogen  80; 

1  equiv.  of  nitrogen  14*19,  and  6  equivs.  of 
oxygen  48;  298.19  morphia  being  fonnd  to 
unite  with  40*12  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  combining 
weight  of  that  acid,  to  form  the  sulphate  of 
morphia. 

Compound  bodies  likewise  unite  among 
themselves  in  multiples  of  their  combining 
weights,  as  well  as  in  single  equivalents. 
Thus  47*26  potassa  combine  with  58*19  chro- 
mic acid,  and  with  double  that  quantity,  or 
104*38  chromic  acid,  to  form  the  yellow  and 
the  red  chromates  of  potassa ;  the  first  con- 
taining 1  equiv.  and  the  second  8  equivs.  of 
acid.  The  occurrence  of  multiple  proportions 
was  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  WoUaston  in  the 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  A 
quantity  of  the  latter  salt  being  divided  into 
equal  parts,  one  half  was  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  salt  lost  some 
carbonic  acid  and  became  neutral  carbonate, 
and  both  portions  being  afterwards  decom- 
posed by  an  acid,  the  salt  in  its  original  condi- 
tion was  found  to  afford  a  measure  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  exactly  the  double  of  that  yielded  by 
the  portion  exposed  to  the  high  temperature. 
By  experiments  equally  simple  and  con vincing, 
he  proved  that  in  the  three  salts  formed  by 
oxalic  acid  and  potassa,  the  quantities  of  acid 
which  combine  with  the  same  quantity  of 
alkali  are  rigorously  among  themselves  as  the 
numbers  I,  2,  and  4.  The  composition  of  all 
other  super  and  sub  salts  is  found  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  same  law,  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents being  always  present  in  the  proportion  of 

2  or  more  equivs.  See  Salts,  the  table  of 
Acetates,  dtc. 

Bodies  likewise  rqtlace  each  other  in  combi- 
nation, in  equivalent  quantities.  Thus  in  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  chlorine,  which 
occurs  in  certain  circumstances,  35-5  parts  of 
chlorine  unite  with  1  hydrogen,  or  1  equiv.  of 
chat  body,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dis- 
place at  the  same  time  and  liberate  8  parts  of 
oxygen.  Hence  the  number  35-5  represents 
the  combining  weight  of  chlorine  which  is 
equivalent  in  combination  to,  or  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  8  oxygen.  Again,  in  decomposing 
hydriodic  acid,  35*5  chlorine  unite  with  1  hy- 
drogen, and  liberate  126*5  iodine,  which  equiva- 
lent of  iodine  may  again  acquire  1  hydrogen  by 
decomposing  sviYpViMi^VX^^  Yv^'^to«,%Ti  wA  wtt 
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free  16*1  svlphnr.  Hence  136*6  and  16*1  are 
tbe  eqaivaleat  quantities  of  iodine  and  sulphur, 
▼hieh  take  the  place  of  36*5  chlorine,  or  8  oxy- 
gen, in  combination  with  1  hydrogen.  When 
89*3  parts  of  zinc  are  inm>duced  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  copper,  they  dissolve,  acquiring  8 
oxygen,  and  64*19  nitric  acid,  and  become 
nitrate  of  zinc,  while  31*7  parts  of  metallic 
copper  or  1  equiv.  are  deposited,  which  had 
previoasly  been  in  the*  state  of  nitrate  and  in 
combination  with  the  above-mentioned  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  and  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
remains  otherwise  unaltered.  Zinc  throws 
do^n  nearly  all  the  metals  from  their  solutions 
in  acids  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  the  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  introduced  into  the  solu- 
tions and  dissolved  be  its  combining  weight, 
as  in  the  instance  given,  the  quantities  of  the 
metals  precipitated  will  also  be  combining 
weights  of  those  metals.  The  quantity  of  zinc 
employed  may  be  varied,  but  the  quantity  of 
other  metal  precipitated  will  still  be  to  the 
quantity  of  zinc  dissolved,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
combining  weights  of  the  two  metals.  Lead, 
copper,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  when  it  acts 
like  zinc  as  a  precipitant,  likewise  throws 
down  equivalent  quantities  of  other  metals, 
and  takes  their  place  in  the  pre-existing  com- 
pocmd.  The  substitution  in  a  saline  compound 
of  one  metal  for  another,  which  thus  occurs, 
without  any  change  in  the  character  of  the 


oompovnd»  shows  how  justly  the  combining 
proportions  of  bodies  are  also  termed  their 
equivalent  quantities  or  equivalents.  The 
metal  displaced,  and  that  substituted  for  it, 
have  evidently  the  same  value  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  compound,  and  are  truly  equivalent 
to  each  other.    (Graham.) 

8.  Combination  by  volume.  Frequently  termed 
theory  of  volumes.  It  was  observed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  section  on  combination 
by  weight,  that  water  was  differently  composed 
by  weight  or  volume,  and  that  the  latter  offers 
a  very  simple  ratio.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  subject  exhibits  a  close  agreement  between 
the  laws  governing  combination  by  weight  and 
volume. 

Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  first  observed 
that  hydrogen  and  okygen  unite  to  form  water 
in  Uie  exact  ratio  of  S  to  1;  and  the  latter,  pur- 
suing his  investigations  with  other  gases  and 
with  vapors,  discovered  that  the  principles 
deducible  from  that  fact  admitted  of  general 
application  to  such  bodies.  He  proved  in  his 
essay  on  the  *«  combination  of  gaseous  sub 
stances  with  each  other,"  that  they  unite  by 
volume  in  very  simple  ratios.  The  following 
views  are  such  as  either  were  established  by 
Gay-Lussac,  or  the  results  of  subsequent  in 
vestigations. 

1.  Gases  and  vapors  unite  in  the  simple 
ratio  of  1  to  1, 1  to  S,  1  to  3,  dec-    Thus, 


100  vols,  hydrogen 


100  **  ammoniacal  gas  +  100 

100  *<  do.                +  100 

100  «  do.                -f200 

600  **  hydrogen              -i-  100 

600  «*  oxygen                  4- 100 

100  «*  hydrogen              -f  1W> 


-4-   50  vols,  oxygen 


:  water. 


chlorohydric  acid  ^  sal-ammoniac, 
carbonic  acid       ^  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

do.  ss  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 

vapor  of  sulphur  ^  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

do.  as  sulphurous  acid, 

vapor  of  iodine     ss  iodohydric  acid. 


The  volumes  of  compound  gases  and  vapors  I 
always  bear  a  very  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes 
of  tlusir  elements.    This  will  appear  from  the  I 


following  table,  in  which  all  the  substanoeo  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  gaseous  state  :— 


Volonei  of  retifUinf  compoaodfl. 
Hydrogen  . . .  yield  200  Ammonia. 

Hydrogen 100  Water. 

Nitrogen 100  Nitrous  oxide. 

Hydrogen 600  Hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Oxygen 600  Sulphurous  acid. 

Hydrogen 200  Chlorohydric  acid. 

Hydrogen 200  Iodohydric  acid. 

Hydrogen 200  Bromohydric  acid. 

Hydrogen 200  Cyanohydric  acid. 

Nitrogen 200  Nitric  oxide. 

The  law  of  multiples  (see  above)  is  equally  I  annexed  tabular  view  will  justify  this  state 
demonstrable  by  means  of  combining  or  eq.    ment  ^» 
volnmes  as  by  combining  or  eq.  weights.  The  I 


VolniiMO 

fEI 

en 

lenli. 

100  Nitrogen 

. 

300 

50  Oxygen 

- 

100 

60  Oxygen 

- 

100 

100  Sulphur 

- 

600 

100  Sulphur 

- 

600 

100  Chlorine 

- 

. 

100 

100  Iodine 

H 

- 

100 

100  Bromine 

. 

100 

100  Cyanogen 

-J 

- 

100 

100  Oxygen 

H 

- 

100 

VolQiBce  of  Bementf . 


100  Nitrogen         H 

- 

50 

100       do. 

- 

100 

100        da 

. 

150 

100        do. 

. 

200 

100        do. 

. 

250 

100  Hydrogen 

- 

50 

100        do. 

. 

100 

100  Carbon  vapor- 

- 

50 

100       do. 

- 

100 

•{-      50  Oxvgen      yield 


RMaltlnf  Compoe 
Nitrous  oxide. 


do.. Nitroic  oxide. 

do.. . » *  Hyponitrous  acid. 

do Nitrous  acid. 

do. Nitric  acid. 

do Water. 

do Binoxide  of  hydrogeiu 

do..  • •  Carbonic  oxide. 

do. « Carbonic  acid.    (TWncr.) 

Bee  farther  under  Atovio  TaxomT,  Combiit-  I  and  specific  weights,  Atoxic  Yoluxx, 
itQ  WaieBTs  connection  between  combining  I  Yoxwi. 


and 
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The  following;,  drawn  from  Graham,  pre- 
sents an  excellent  view  of  the  relation  between 
combining  weights  and  gaseons  yolames.  See 
also  Gmelin's  CAcmte,  4th  edition,  1843,  vol.  i., 
pp.  54,  66,  6cc. 

The  uniformity  of  properties  observed  among 
gases  in  compressibility  and  dilatibility  by  heat 
has  appeared  to  many  chemists  to  indicate  a 
siroilanty  of  constitution,  and  to  favor  the  idea 
that  they  all  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms 
in  the  same  volume.  May  not  equal  volumes 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  for  instance,  be 
represented  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  respectively  placed  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  differ- 
ence from  16  to  1  in  the  densities  of  the  two 
gases  arise  from  the  atom  of  oxygen  being 
really  16  times  heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen  1 
Equal  volumes  of  gases  would  then  contain 
an  equal  number  of  atoms,  and  1, 2,  or  3  vo- 
lumes would  be  an  equivalent  expression  to  1, 
3,  or  3  atomic  proportions,  the  terms  vdvme 
and  atom  becoming  of  the  same  import,  or  ex- 
pressing equal  quantities  of  bodies.  But  such 
a  view  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  compound 
gases,  as  their  volume  has  a  variable  relation 
to  that  of  their  elements ;  and  its  adoption 
would  require  grave  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  combiningweightsof  several  of  the  elements 
themselves,  to  accommodate  these  weights  to 
the  observed  densities  of  the  bodies  in  the 
gaseous  state.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  the  volume  or  fractional 
part  of  a  volume  placed  against  each  element 
always  contains  the  same  number  of  its  pre- 
sently received  atoms.  These  volumes  are, 
therefore,  the  equivalent  volumes  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
bulk  of  their  atoms  in  the  gaseous  state,  the 
combining  volumt  of  hydrogen  being  here  taken  cu  one. 


Hydrogen  . . 

Nitrogen . . . 

Chlorine  . . . 

Bromine  . . . 

Iodine 

I  Oxygen  .... 
I  Phosphorus 
;    Arsenic..... 

{    Sulphur 

I    Mercury  . . . . 


Atoms. 

Volume. 

Weight. 

1 

1- 

1 

14-2 

1 

35-6 

1 

78-39 

1 

126-57 

f 

8- 

'  ' 

31-44 

:' 

76-34 

1  • 

16-12 

« 

101-43 

Of  the  first  five  bodies  enumerated,  equiva- 
lent weights  occupy  equal  volumes.  It  was 
indeed  the  observation  of  this  equality  between 
the  atom  and  volume  in  these  gases,  that  led 
to  the  supposition  of  that  relation  being  gene- 
ral. But  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic  occupy  only  half  a  volume,  and 
would  require  to  be  doubled  to  fill  the  same 
volume  as  the  preceding  class.  The  present 
atom  of  sulphur  affords  only  one-sixth  of  a  vo- 
lume of  vapor,  and  must,  therefore,  be  multi- 
plied by  six  to  afford  a  whole  volume ;  while 
the  atom  of  mercury  supplies  two  volumes  of 
vapor,  and  would,  therefore,  require  to  be  di- 
vided by  two,  or  reduced  to  one-half  of  its 
present  nambet.     Gmelin  terms  sulphur  a 


hexatomic  gas;  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  ar- 
senic, diatomic ;  and  the  others  of  Uie  above 
table  monatomic  Of  these  changes  the  re- 
quired modification  of  the  atoms  of  phospho- 
rus, arsenic,  and  sulphur  is  incompatible  with 
their  chemical  relations  to  other  bodies  which 
are  best  established,  and  is  quite  inadmissible. 
The  densities  of  the  vapors  of  these  bodies 
must,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  decisive  against 
the  equality  of  the  equivalent  volumes  of  the 
elementary  gases.  A  volume  of  sulphur  vapor 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  three  times  as  many 
atoms  as  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  six 
times  more  than  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  12  times  more  than  the  same  volume  of 
mercury  vapor.  A  similar  constitution  cannot 
be  assigned  to  these  vapors,  unless  on  the  as- 
sumption of  Dumas,  that  chemical  atoms  of  Uie 
same  kind  may  group  together,  and  form  larger 
compound  atoms  or  molecules,  or  divide  into 
smaller  molecules.  The  molecule  of  hydrogen 
in  the  gaseous  state  being  the  same  as  its  die- 
mical  atom,  each  molecule  of  oxygen  while  in 
the  state  of  gas  would  be  an  aggregate  of  two 
chemical  atoms,  and  each  of  sulphur  of  six ; 
while  mercury  must  suffer 'molecular  division 
in  the  state  of  vapor,  each  of  its  chemical 
atoms  being  parted  into  two,  in  order  that  equal 
volumes  of  these  different  gases  and  vapors 
should  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules 
or  atoms.  But  such  views  are  entirely  specu- 
lative. 

In  the  farther  consideration  of  the  propor- 
tions in  which  gases  combind'  by  measure,  it 
will  be  found  conducive  to  perspicuity  to  adopt 
the  combining  volume  of  oxygen  as  the  unit 
(instead  of  that  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  last 
table),  in  terms  of  which  to  express  the  com- 
bining measures  of  other  gases,  both  simple 
and  compound.  The  combining  measure  of 
oxygen  being  one  volume,  the  combining  mea- 
ture  of  hydrogen  and  its  class  will  be  two  vo- 
lumes ,•  or  the  atom  of  oxygen  gives  one,  and  the 
atom  of  hydrogen  two  volumes  of  gas.  Vo- 
lumes of  the  gases  may  be  represented  by 
equal  squares  with  their  relative  weights  in- 
scribed, the  numbers  having  reference  to  the 
number  assigned  to  the  oxygen  volume.  If 
that  number  be  8,  or  the  atomic  weight  of  oxy- 
gen, as  in  column  I  of  the  table  below,  then  the 
number  to  be  inscribed  in  each  of  the  two 
volumes  forming  the  combining  measure  of  hy- 
drogen will  be  i  or  half  its  atomic  weight,  the 
combining  measure  itself  having  the  full  atomic 
weight  of  hydrogen,  namely  1  *,  and  so  of  other 
gases,  the  combining  measure  has  the  whole 
atomic  weight  which  is  divided  among  the 
component  volumes.  But  there  is  reason 
for  preferring  the  number  1102-6  to  8  for  the 
standard  oxygen  volume,  that  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  air  being  taken  as  1000,  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  oxygen  is  1102-6;  and  conse- 
quently the  corresponding  number  for  the 
volume  of  hydrogen,  69,  expresses  the  relation 
in  weight  of  that  gas  also  to  air,  and  so  do  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  all  the  other  gases. 
The  numbers  on  this  scale,  which  express  the 
relative  densities  of  a  volume  of  each  gas,  and 
are  inscribed  in  the  squares  of  column  II.,  are 
indeed  the  common  tpecific  gravitiet  of  the  ga«a. 


AFFntllT. 


COMbiDiBf 


ATPINnT. 

n. 

CoBbiniof : 


Qxjgea. 


Pbosphonis 81*44 


81*44 


Air..     1000 


.1102-6 


t 


Hjdrogen 1 


Chlorine 86*5 


IT-TS 


17-76 


Mercarf 101-43 


25-36 


25-36 


25-36 


25-35 


69 


69 


2470 


2470 


6969    :     6969 


6969    :    6969 


The  doable  squares  whigh  represent  the 
:ombining  measures  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
ire  divided  into  volumes  by  dotted  lines,  to 
ibov  that  the  division  is  imaginary,  the  parti- 
ion  of  a  combining  measure,  like  that  of  an 
Horn  which  it  represents,  being  impossible. 
fhe  specific  gravities  of  gases  being  merely 
^  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes,  may  be 
ipressed  by  the  numbers  in  the  squares  of  the 
irst  column ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 
)eiog  accordingly  made  8,  the  specific  gravity 
)f  any  other  gas  will  either  be  the  same  numtber 
is  its  atomic  weight  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it 

The  combining  measures  or  compound 
nses,  although  variable,  have  still  a  constant 
ind  a  simple  relation  to  each  other,  such  as  1 
to  1, 1  to  2,  or  2  to  8 ;  their  elements  in  combin- 
IBS,  snfiering  either  no  condensation,  or  a  defi- 
nite and  very  simple  change  of  volume.  Hence 


the  density  of  a  compound  gas  may  often  be 
calculated  with  more  precision,  from  the  den- 
sities of  its  constituents,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  change  of  volume,  if  any,  which  occurred 
in  combination,  than  it  can  be  determined  by 
experiment. 

To  deduce  on  this  principle  the  specific 
gravity  of  steam.  It  consists  of  single  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  the 
combining  measure  of  the  first  is  1,  and  that 
of  the  second  2  volumes.  These  three  volumes 
weigh  1102-6  +  69  -f  69  =  1240-6,  and  they 
form  two  volumes  of  steam;  of  which  one 
volume  must,  therefore,  weigh  1240-6  divided 
by  2,  or  620-3,  which  is,  consequently,  the  cal- 
culated specific  gravity  of  steam  referred  to  that 
of  air,  as  1000.  The  relations  in  volume  of 
the  gases  before  and  after  combination  may 
be  thus  exhibited: 


OoBbhiinf  meunre,  or  one 
Tolame  ofozyfen 


Conblninf  meaiore  or  two 
voliimei  of  hydrogen. 


Combining  measure  or  two 
volumes  of  steam. 


1240*6 


1240-6 


Ii  tbas  appears  necessary  to  inscribe  620-3  in  1  equal  measnres  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  umte 
ttch  volume  of  steam^  to  make  np  J!U(h6,  the  without  condensation,  so  that  the  product  pos 
howB  weight  of  the  s  volames.  sesses  the  united  volames  of  its  con8tiULen% 

/a  the  formstion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  I  gases, 

"  67 


Arnanrx. 

OiaUBfaiff  neaMtt  ofhyArofaa, 
or  two  ▼oluBw. 


nraofcUoriM,  OoiDMiiMM 

riwBw.  ciriQil0iidi,<i 


69 


3470 
2470 


IMM  :  1S6M 
1S69-5*:  1S6M 


5078 

The  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  a  single  vo- 
lame  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  therefore  obtained 
by  dividing  6078  by  4,  and  is  IS69*5. 

The  specific  gravi^  of  the  vapor  of  an  ele- 
mentary body,  which  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  experimentally,  may  sometimes 
be  calculated  from  the  known  density  of  a 
gaseous  compound  containing  it  The  density 
of  carbon  vapor  may  be  thus  deduced  from  the 
observed  density  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  As- 
suming that  the  combining  measure  of  carbon 
is  double  that  of  oxygen,  as  is  true  of  hydrogen 


6078 

and  several  other  elementary  bodies,  then  ear 
bonic  oxide,  which,  like  water,  consists  of  si» 
gle  equivalents  of  its  constituents,  will  rese» 
ble  steam  in  its  constitution  also,  and  be  earn 
posed  of  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  and  2  toIoibh 
of  carbon  vapor  condensed  into  2  volmMi 
The  weight  of  a  single  volume  of  carhoak 
oxide  being  972*7,  2  volumes  (1945*4)  mayfei 
resolved,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  below,  iHi 
1  volume  of  oxygen,  1102-6,  and  2  volumes  «i 
carbon  vapor,  842*6,  (1945*4— 1102*6  «8I»«] 
each  of  which  it  follows,  must  weigh  421*flL 


Comblninf  meatare,  or  two  vo- 
lumei  of  carbonic  oxide. 


OombiBtng  meaaare,  or  one  vo- 
hime  of  oxygen. 


Ooanblntaif 

VOlWPMd 


oTcarboaviser. 


972.7 


972-7 


1102*6 


421*8 


421*8 


1945*4 


1945*4 


But  the  density  421*3  thus  assigned  to  carbon 
vapor,  will  only  be  true  if  it  corresponds  with  hy- 
drogen in  its  combining  measure ;  but  the  com- 
biuing  measure  of  carbon  vapor  may  as  well 
be  one-half  that  of  hydrogen,  like  that  of  phos- 
phorus, or  one-sixth  like  that  of  sulphur,  and 
then  the  density  will  be  double,  or  six  times 
that  supposed.  The  important  conclusion, 
however,  that  the  density  of  carbon  vapor  is 
either  421-3,  or  some  multiple  or  sub-multiple 
of  Uiat  number  is  quite  certain. 

The  two  following  tables  comprise  nearly  all 
the  accurate  information  which  chemists  at 
present  possess  respecting  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  gaseous  bodies.  The  bodies  placed 
in  the  fir^t  table  are  generally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  inorganic,  and  those  in  the 
second  to  the  organic  department  of  the  science. 

From  these  tables,  it  appears  that  a  simple 
relation  always  subsists  between  the  combining 
measup*?  of  different  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
state: 

That  the  combining  measure  of  a  few  bo- 
dies is  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen,  or  one  vo- 
lume ;  of  a  large  number,  double  that  of  oxy- 
gen, or  ttpo  volumet ;  and  of  a  still  larger  num- 
ber, four  times  that  of  oxygen,  or  fo%tr  volumet  ; 
while  combining  measures  of  other  numbers 
of  volumes,  such  as  three  and  nx,  or  of  frac- 
tional portions  of  one  volume,  such  as  one-thirdf 
are  comparatively  rare ; 

That  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  may  be  cal- 
culated from  its  atomic  weight,  or  the  atomic 
weight  from  the  specific  gravity,  as  they  are  ne- 
cessarily  related  to  each  other.  Thus,  to  find  the 


specific  gravity  of  a  vapor  like  thatof  pboeplw 
rus,  of  which  the  combining  measure  is  one  v» 
lame,  or  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen.  The  speel 
fie  gravities  of  two  bodies,  of  which  the  woLm 
of  the  atoms  are  the  same,  must  obvioasljki 
as  the  weight  of  these  atoms.  Hence,  8  wlii 
31*43  being  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  aii 
phosphorus,  and  1102-6,  the  known  spec  gntv 
of  oxygen,  the  spec.  grav.  of  phospboros  V» 
por  is  obtained  by  the  following  proportion— 

8-01  :  31-43  : :  1102*6  :  4325*8 
=  spec  grav.  of  phosphorus  vapor. 

Secondly,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  I 
vapor  like  that  of  fluorine,  of  which  the  etm 
bining  measure  may  be  presumed  to  be  twobOi 
double  that  of  oxygen.  The  atomic  weight  sC 
fluorine  being  18*74, 

801  :  18*74  :  .*  1102*6  .*  =:  2577*9 
twice  the  spec  grav.  of  fluorine,  being  fkt 
weight  of  two  volumes,  and  the  spec.  grav.  td 
quired  is  1288.9. 

These  cases  are  examples  of  a  general  nA 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  in  the  sttll 
of  vapor  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  atomifl 
weight  of  the  body  by  1 102-6,  the  specific  gravi 
ly  of  oxygen,  and  dividing  by  8-01.  The  nu 
ber  thus'  found  must  then  be  divided  by  1 
number  of  volumes  which  are  known  to  co 
pose  the  combining  measure  of  the  vapor. 

The  specific  gravities  thus  calculated  an 
generally  more  accurate  than  those  obtained 
by  direct  experiment,  from  the  circumstaaM 
that  the  operation  of  taking  the  specific  gmvl 
ty  of  a  ga£  is  genetiWy  \««%  va&c«^\3^V&  ^1^R% 


AFflfilTV. 


ATFnirnr. 


aakm,  thmn  the  chemical  analjrses  on  which 
the  atooiic  wei^ts  are  founded.  The  den- 
sities of  vapors,  tdren  a  few  degrees  above 
their  condensing  points,  are  generally  a  little 
peater  than  the  tmth,  owing  to  a  pecnliarity 
u  their  physical  constitntion.  See  YAroms. 
Of  such  bodies,  therefore,  the  theoretical  is 
a  necessary  check  upon  the  experimental 
density.  Indeed,  the  calculated  should  in 
all  eases  be  considered  and  used  as  the  true 
density. 


See  also  fhll  tables  in  Gmelin's  Chmniif  voL  L 
pp.  66, 70,  Ac 

From  the  uniform  combination  of  bodies  by 
equivalents,  formuls  have  been  devised  to  ezh 
press  compounds  concisely  by  emplojring  letters 
as  symbols  of  the  elements  and  of  some  com- 
pounds ;  see  FoainriiA.  For  the  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  combining  weights  of  bodies  and 
their  uses  in  analysis,  Ac^  see  CoMBiiriiie 
WsiGHTs  and  Akaltbis,  and  for  the  combining 
weights  of  bodies  see  the  Table  of  Eaui  vixurrs. 


TABLE  L 


€am»  and  Yspon. 


Deodty. 


slOOO. 


VolooiM  Ib 
eombipiif 


Weifbt. 


Oxygen. 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Arsenious  acid 

Sulphuret  of  mercury, 
dulphur 


Hydrogen..  ••••«.••  •• 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  (hypotheti<^) 

Chlohne 

Iodine 

Bromine .  • 

Water 

Nitrous  oxide 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphuric  acid  (anhydrous). 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. ..... 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen. . 
Cyanogen 


1102-6 
43S7 
10369 
13670 
6384 
6648 

6» 
976 
431*5 

9470 

8701 


Mercu  ry • 

Nitric  oxide 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Hydriodic  acid 

Hydrobromic  acid 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Ammonia •• 

Arscnuretted  hydrogen. . 
Terchloride  of  arsenic* . . 

Teriodide  of  arsenic 

Snbchloride  of  mercury.. 
Chloride  of  mercury. . . . . 
Subbromide  of  mercury. . 
Bromide  of  merourv. . .  .< 
Iodide  of  mercury  (red). 


620*9 
1627*8 

972*8 
1624*1 
2210*6 
2761*9 
1177 

595*6 
1819 

6969 

1039.8 

1260*5 

4385 

2731 

944 

591*5 


6295 

15640 

8204 

9439 

9665 

12362 

15670 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
i 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


8*01 
81*43 
75*34 
99*34 
117*55 
1612 

1  ' 
14*19 

6 

85*5 

126*57 

78*39 

9 
22*19 
14 
22 

82*12 
40*12 
17*12 

8 
26*19 

101*43 

30*19 

36*5 

127*57 

79*39 

27*19 

17*19 

78*84 

18184 

455*05 

238.36 

136*93 

281*25 

179*82 

228 


AFTOfmr, 


AFFmrrr* 


TABLED. 


OtiM  md  Vapori. 


Deofltty. 


ObMrrtr. 


Ether 

Methylic  ether 

Sulphate  of  methylene 

Oxalic  ether 

Succinic  ether. 

Oenanthic  ether. 

Alkarsine 

Acetic  acid 

Methylene 

OlefiaDt  gas. 

Gas  from  oil 

Oleene 

Elaene 

Cetene 

Benzin 

Retinaphtha. 

Retiny  le 

Retinole 

Naphthaline 

Paranaphthaline 

Camphene  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

Camphor 

Menthene  (from  oil  of  mint). . 

Concrete  essence  of  mint 

Wood-spirit 

Hydrochlorate  of  methylene.. 

Hydrofluate  of  methylene 

Hydriodate  of  methylene 

Nitrate  of  mythylene 

Formate  of  methylene 

Acetate  of  lAethylene 

Alcohol 

Mercaptan. 

Hydrochloric  ether 

Hydriodic  ether 

Nitrous  ether 

Chlorocarbonic  ether. ........ 

Acetic  ether 

Benzoic  ether. 

Pyromucic  ether 

Chloride  of  aldehydene 

Oil  of  olefiant  gas. 

Bromide  of  aldehydene 

Hydrocarburet  of  bromine. . . . 

Chloral 

Choloroform 

Urethane 

Oil  of  the  ardent  spirits  from 

potatoes 

Aldehyde 

Acetone 

Benzoic  acid. 

Eugenic  acid 

Formethylal 


C,H,0 
C^,0 
CgH,0,SO, 

C,H,0,CX0, 
CH^.C.,rf..O. 

C4H4 

CiiH, 
C„H, 

p'h'* 

C,oH„0, 

c,H,cr 

C,H,F 
C,H,I 
C,H,OJfO, 

CjH,0,C«H,0, 
C,H,0, 

C,H,d 
C4H5I 

c.H.ojjq, 

C,H,0,C,d,Cl 
C,H,0,C,H,q, 

c,H,o,c„ri,d, 

C.HO.c.^.O. 

C,H,C1^C1 

C,H,Br 

C,H,Br3Br 

C.HClaO, 

C,HC1, 

C^H^O^ 


2583 
1601 
4369 
6081 
6201 
10477 
7281 
2778 
490 
981 
1962 
2942 
4166 
7846 
2736 
3226 
4247 
7290 
4488 
6732 
4763 
6314 
4830 
6460 
1110 
1738 
1169 
4882 
2640 
2083 
2673 
1601 
2168 
2229 
6321 
2606 
3769 
3066 
6240 
4878 
2166 
3407 
3642 
6373 
6060 
4113 
3140 

8072 
1631 
2020 
4260 
6000 
2466 


2686 
1617 
4666 
6087 
6220 
10608 
7184 
2770 

986 
1892 
2876 
4071 
8007 
2770 
3230 
4242 
7110 
4628 
6741 
4765 
6468 
4940 
6620 
1120 
1731 
1186 
4883 
2663 
2084 
2563 
1618 
2326 
2219 
6476 
2626 
3829 
3067 
6409 
4869 

3448 
3691 
6486 
6130 
4199 
8096 

8147 
1632 
2019 
4270 
6400 
2600 


Jhmuu  and  PeligoL 

Do. 
Dmnoi  Ond  BouUay, 
Felix  d'Jrcet, 
Lubig  and  Pekmzt, 

DmmoM, 

Dumat  and  PtUgoL 

M.  dt  Sauattre. 

Faraday, 

Fremy, 

Do. 
Dunuu  and  PtHgoL 
MiUchtrlidL 
PeUttier  and  WaiUr. 

Do. 

Do. 
DmnaM. 

Dmna$  and  Lawrtnt. 
Dwmas. 

Do. 
WaUer. 

Do. 
Dumat  and  PeHgoi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oay'Luttae. 
Buiuen, 
Thdnard. 
Qay^Imnae. 
Dwnat  and  BouUay. 
Dumas. 

Do. 

Do. 
MalaguH, 

lAtbig  and  PeUmze. 
Gay^lMuac  if  Dmhoi. 
RegnauU. 

Do. 
Dumat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Uebig. 
Dumat. 

Dumat  ^  JdUtdurtiek. 
Dumat. 
Dumat. 


UL  CRA.irei8  SKSVLTiire  tbom  thi  Coxbiva- 
Tioir  or  SuBSTurcKS. 
The  definition  of  chemical  afllnity  given 
above  requires  a  change  in  the  character  of  a 
resulting  compound,  which  shall  distinguish  it 
in  all  its  essential  qualities  from  its  constitu- 
ents.   In  many  cases  all  the  properties  are  al- 
tered, in  others  the  more  important  only ;  if 
60 


solution  be  embraced  under  affinity,  then  the 
change  is  only  one  of  state  or  cohesion ;  salt 
dissolved  in  water  has  merely  passed  into  the 
liquid  state,  retaining  otherwise  its  properties. 
The  changes  are  referrible  to  density,  state, 
form,  different  relations  to  light  and  heat,  diffe- 
rent chemical  and  physiological  effects,  6lc. 
1.  Changt  of  Dentity.    (See  also  above  Com- 


AFFINITY. 


AFFDmr. 


bff  wohmne).     There    is    generally  a  I  in  some  cases  no  change.  The  following  table 
change  of  Yolame  with  aeriform  substances,  from  Gmelin  exhibits  this  in  a  clearer  light 
Bsnniiy  expansion,  very  rarely  a  diminution ;  | 

Column  A.  Name  of  the  componnd. 

"  B.  Formola. 

**  C.  N«  of  measures  of  the  combining  substances. 

"  D.  The  sum  of  ^ese  measures  of  G.  before  combination. 

«  B.  «'  **  after  «* 

**  F.  Combining  weight 

"  G.  Specific  weight,  compared  with  air  =  1. 

**  H.  Atomic  number,  =  spec.  grav.  divided  by  comb,  weight 


Chlorohydric  acid 

Nitric  oxide  

Chlorohjdr.  ammonia  . . . 
Bihydrosolphnr.  ammon. 
Carb.  ammonia  (neutral) 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphohydric  acid 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  . . . 
Terchloride  of  arsenic  . . 

Water 

Nitrons  oxide 

Sulphuric  acid. . ......... 

Nitric  acid 

Arsenious  acid 

Sulphuret  of  mercury  . . . 


B. 

0. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

0. 

H. 

Fornola. 

Mmivm. 

C.  W. 
H  =  l. 

!!,i'i. 

Atomic 
No. 

HCl 

1H,1C1 

2 

2 

36*5 

1261-8 

34-6 

NO. 
NBTyHCl 

1N,10 

2 

2 

30-2 

1039-9 

34-6 

INHylHCl 

2 

2 

63-4 

890 

16-7 

NH5.2HS 

INHylHS 

2 

2 

51 

884 

17-3 

NH3,C0a 

2NH3,1C0, 
1S,60 

3 

3 

39 

900 

23-1 

80.*^ 

7 

6 

32 

2218-6 

69-3 

HS' 

18,6H 

7 

6 

17 

1178-6 

69-3 

C8, 

3tC,lS 

4 

3 

38 

2634-5 

69-3 

As  CI, 

1A8.6C1 

7 

4 

181-4 

6300-6 

34-7 

HO 

2H,10 

3 

2 

9 

623-9 

69-3 

NO 

2N,10 

3 

2 

22 

1525-2 

69^ 

SO. 

18,90 

10 

6 

40 

3000 

75 

NO. 
AsO. 

2N,60 

7 

2 

54 

13742-2 

69.3 

lAs,30 

4 

1 

99-2 

13850-0 

139-6 

HgS 

6Hg,lS 

7 

9 

117-4 

5510- 

46-9 

There  is  alwajrs  a  change  of  volume  by 
combination  of  solids  or  liquids,  and  generally 
a  condensation.  Expansion  is  very  rare,  and 
is  feebly  shown  by  the  combination  of  iodine 
with  potassium,  lead,  mercury,  or  silver ;  sul- 
phnr  with  arsenic  (realgar),  copper  (subsul- 
pfaoret)  or  cadmium,  ice.  (Full  tables  are 
contained  in  Gmelin's  Cherme,  vol.  i.p.  70—74.) 

2.  Ckangt  of  State,  The  change  of  bodies  into 
a  different  state  by  combination  is  exceedingly 
various.  A  toUd  may  arise  from  the  union  of 
two  ^ses,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia;  of  a  gas 
and  liquid,  mercury  and  chlorine ;  of  a  gas  and 
solid,  potassium,  iron,  ACf  and  oxygen ;  of  two 
liquids,  mercury  and  bromine ;  of  a  liquid  and 
solid,  water  and  lime,  or  sulphur  and  mercury; 
of  two  solids,  sulphur  and  copper  in  the  cold, or 
generally  by  fusion,  sulphur  and  a  metaL  A 
Uqmd  may  be  formed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen ;  of  a  gas  and  liquid,  chlorine  and 
bromine;  of  a  gas  and  solidy  chlorine  and  anti- 
mony ;  of  two  solids,  or  a  liquid  and  solid,  at 
high  temperature,  carbon  and  sulphur.  A  go*  is 
formed  from  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  chlorine ; 
from  a  gas  and  liquid,  hydrogen  and  bromine; 
from  a  gas  and  solid,  hydrogen  and  sulphur, 
oxygen  and  carbon. 

3.  Change  «f  Form,  It  is  probable  that  the 
form  of  a  crystal  bears  a  certain  relation  to  its 
constituents,  but  this  relation  has  not  been  fully 
determined.  Sulphur  and  silver  of  two  dif- 
ferent crystalline  forms  unite  and  form  a  com- 
ponnd agreeing  with  neither  constituent  See 
iar^r  on  the  subject  of  form  under  Cbtstal- 
Mvairar,  IsoxomvBisx,  Di-  and  TRncoavBisir, 

UOHBBISM. 

4.  ReUuion  to  Light.    Two  transparent  bodies 


alwa3rs  form  a  transparent  compound,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  two  opake  an  opake  compound, 
arsenic  and  iron ;  I  transparent  and  1  opake 
form  sometimes  a  transparent,  oxygen  and 
potassium,  sulphur  and  zinc;  sometimes  an 
opake  body,  oxygen  and  manganese,  sulphur 
and  iron. 

Colorless  bodies  often  produce  colorless 
compounds,  silica  with  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  often  colored,  as  many 
vegetable  substances,  hyponitric  acid :  colored 
bodies  produce  colorless,  chlorine  and  alkaline 
metals ;  or  colored,  sulphur  and  copper  or  iron, 
chlorine  and  copper.  There  appears  to  be  no 
uniform  relation  between  the  color  of  a  body 
and  its  constituents,  although  a  few  may  be 
classed  together  with  exceptions,  thus  the  chro- 
mates  are  usually  reddish  or  yellowish,  the 
salts  of  suboxide  of  copper  usually  reddish, 
those  of  the  oxide  blue  or  green,  dtc.  Obser- 
vation of  color  is  nevertheless  very  important, 
as  it  often  enables  us  to  distinguish  bodies 
even  in  mixtures. 

Gaseous  bodies  refract  light  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  than  the  mean  calculated  refrac- 
tion of  their  constituents ;  thus  chlorohydric 
acid  gas  has  an  observed  refraction  of  1-527 
(airssl);  whereas,  by  calculation,  it  should  be 
1-547;  and  nitric  oxide  by  observation  is  1-08, 
by  calculation  0-972.  Some  bodies  in  passing 
from  a  gaseous  to  a  liquid  state,  increase  in 
refractive  power  greater  than  in  density. 
Light  is  often  evolved  by  the  union  of  bodies, 
combustion  in  air  and  oxygen,  antimony  in 
chlorine,  sulphur  and  iron,  dec. 

5.  Relation  to  Heat,  Compounds  are  generally 
more  fusible,  the  metallic  never  less,  than  their 
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^OBStimeBts  (see  Auor  and  SDcanot) ;  some  ml*' 
phurets  arr  more  iftAisible,  snhifaaret  of  ziiio. 
The  volatility  of  a  compound  is  generally 
lower  than  that  of  its  constitnents ;  phosphnret 
of  nitrogen  vithstilnds  a  white  heat;  volatility 
is  often  a  medium,  the  more  volatile  imparting 
its  character  to  the  other,  tnm  and  chlorine ;  a 
compoand  is  rarely  more  volacile  than  eaek  of 
its  constituents,  bisulphvret  of  carbon. 

There  is  an  evolution  of  heat  by  the  chemical 
union  of  bodies,  water,  and  quick-lime,  com- 
bustion in  general.  This  subject  has  received 
much  attention  of  late.     See  Coxbivatioh, 

CoMBIirjHO  WEIGHTS. 

6.  Chemical  and  Pkynolt^^ctd  ^B^cti,  Com- 
pounds generally  exhibit  very  different  affini- 
ties and  different  effects  in  the  animal  economy 
from  their  constituents ;  nitrogen,  which  is  very 
indifferent,  forms  with  ozygen  the  corrosive 
nitric  acid;  with  hydrogen  the  caustic  alkali 
ammonia,  and  with  carbon  and  hvdrogen,  the 
highly  poisonous  prussic  acid.  By  the  union 
of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  neither  the  acid 
nor  alkaline  properties  are  detected,  and  the 
^  one  is  said  to  be  neutralized  by  the  other.  See 
Neutba.liza.tiov  and  Salt. 

For  a  few  other  pectUiar  effects  of  affinity, 
on  the  character  of  a  substance,  see  the  several 
articles  Axobphism,  Poltkbbibx,  BCbtaiub- 
isx,  beside  those  referred  to  above. 

rV.  Bbcoxpositiov. 

The  preceding  sections  refer  chiefly  to  com- 
pounds which  have  been  formed,  and  the  alte- 
rations they  have  consequently  suffered;  the 
laws  governing  their  union,  by  weight  and  by 
measure.  We  may  now  regard  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  their  decomposition ;  the 
destruction  or  alteration  of  existing  affinities, 
or  affinity  in  a  more  active  state.  The  same 
laws  and  conditions  hold  good  of  decomposi- 


tion as  well  as  of  combination ;  and  in  fiiet  ^e 
greater  namber  of  decompositioBs  are  due  to 
the  exiertion  of  new  or  superior  affinities,  modi- 
fied, however,  by  circumstances.  Although 
bodies  BUiy  be  made  to  unite  hy  pretture,  heat, 
Slc^  yet  by  withdrawing  or  diminishing  these, 
we  cannot  again  separate  them.  Neither 
ChravUf^  Cohmon,  nor  Jdherion,  will  separate  the 
constituents  of  a  chemical  compound.  Ccntaet 
or  catmhim  appears  to  effect  decomposition  as 
well  as  union.  Affinity,  by  induction,  or  tm- 
parttd  afimty  has  considerable  influence  in 
exciting  action  where  it  did  not  previously 
exist,  or  was  at  least  very  feeble,  pfoducing 
decompositions  which  would  not  otherwise 
take  place ;  thus,  while  binoxide  of  hydrogen, 
in  contact  with  oxide  of  silver,  loses  its  oxygen, 
it  causes,  at  the  same  time,  the  silver  to  lose 
its  oxygen ;  and  possibly  for  the  same  reason, 
in  the  vinous  fermentation,  the  ferment  in  the 
act  of  decomposition,  induces  a  similar  change 
in  the  sugar,  by  which  it  separates  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol.  (See  above,  InAteing 
Jfimity,  as  a  condition  of  chemical  union.) 
Decomposition  within  plants  and  animals,  as- 
cribed to  vitality,  is'  probably  due  to  the  con- 
joint action  of  life  and  ponderable  matter  or 
imponderables ;  thus  the  decomp.  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  action  of  light  in  the  green  part  of 
plants,  which  then  assimilate  carbon  in  mani- 
fold ways.  Preponderating  affinities  are  most 
active  and  important  in  chemical  changes,  and 
have  been  divided  into  several  kinds. 

1.  Single  Elecfivt  Affinity,  It  was  observed  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  that  a 
different  degree  of  affinity,  existed  between 
bodies;  andGeoffroy,  in  1718,  projected  tables 
exhibiting  the  order  of  affinity,  which  were  sub- 
sequently modified  and  improved  by  Bergman 
and  others.  The  following  tables  of  single 
elective  affinity  illustrate  this : 


Su^hnrie  acid. 

^  S.  MwriaHe  acid. 

3.  Soda. 

4.  Orygcii. 

Baryu 

Oxide  of  silver 

Solphanoaoid 

Zinc 

StroDtia 

Potassa 

Nitric          « 

Nickel 

Potassa 

Soda 

Muriatic     « 

Lead 

Soda 

Baryta 

OxaUc        ** 

Copper 

Lime 

Stroatia 

Acetic        « 

Meicnrr 

Magnesia 

Lime 

Carbonic    « 

Silver 

Oxide  of  silver 

Magnesia 

The  substance  at  the  head  of  each  column 
IS  supposed  to  have  the  strongest  affinity  for 
the  substance  next  below  it,  and  a  weaker  for 
each  one  successively  beneath  it 

Such  tables  are  now,  however,  abandoned, 
since  other  circumstances  influence  the  order 
of  decomposition  (see  below),  fts  is  evident 
from  tables  1  and  2 ;  where  the  order  is  differ- 
ent in  reference  to  two  different  acids,  is  nearly 
reversed,  the  sulphuric  having  apparently  the 
feeblest  attraction  for  oxide  of  silver,  while  the 
muriatic  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  the  same 
base. 

In  single  elective  affinity  a  compound  AB  is 
decomposed  by  G,  a  new  body  AC  bemg  forsfted 
while  B  is  set  free.  Examp.  Oxides  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  dec,  decomposed  by  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  or  oxide  and  the  metal  set  free ; 
chlorine  expels  oxygen  from  ignited  potassa, 
forming  chloride  <^  potassium  and  evolving 


oxygen;  sulphuret  of  lead  and  iron  ignited 
form  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  lead  is  set  free ; 
acetic  acid  sets  carbonic  acid  free  from  car- 
bonate of  lime,  while  from  the  residuary  ace- 
tate of  lime  sulphuric  expels  the  acetic ;  potassa 
precipitates  oxide  of  iron  from  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  while  sulphate  of  potassa  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  presence  of  a  4th  bodv,  D,  is  often 
r^uisitc,  which  will  unite  widbi  the  new  body 
AC ;  thus  water  (AB),  with  sulphuric  acid  (D) 
is  decomposed  by  zinc  (C),  forming  sulphate 
of  oxide  of  zinc  (AC  -f  D)  and  liberating  hy- 
drogen (B).  Copper  precipitates  silver  frt>m 
the  nitrate  of  the  oxide  in  solution ;  lead  pre- 
cipitates copper,  and  zinc  again  precipitates 
lead.  Sometimes  C  removes  from  AB  only  a 
part  of  A;  thus  ignited  zinc  removes  onl^  a 
part  of  oxyget  from  carbonic  acid,  forming 
oxide  of  zinc  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  compound  AB  decomposes  irith  O  into 
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%  new  eomponnds  AC  and  BC.  Salpbinret  of 
tine  tnd  other  metallic  stflphnrets  calcined  in 
tbe  air,  yield  sulphurous  acid  and  oxide  of 
zinc ;  manj  sulphnrets  heated  in  chlorine  form 
chlorides  of  snlphnr  and  of  the  metal ;  the  S 
new  compounds  may  sometimes  unite ;  thus 


|akna  (sulpfauret  of  lead)  ea.eined  in  die  air* 
forms  much  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead.  The 
presence  of  a  4th  hody,  D,  varies  the  resulting 
compounds,  as  aboye. 

The  following  diagrams  illustrate^ecompo- 
sition  by  single  elective  affinity: 


<'«««*»••' "««JlS^ 


Carbonic  acid- 


Acetic  acid^ 
Potassa- 


8ulplu«eof.iro.Jg2£»Jj«^i^J 


-(escapes  as  gas) 
Acetate  of  lime 
(in  solution). 

»Bu]phate  of  potassa 
(in  solution) 
-(precipitates). 


Sulphuric  acid- 
Zinc 


X  DtmbU  EUctive  Jfflmiiy.  When  4  bodies 
are  present  instead  of  3,  a  double  interchange 
of  constituents  takes  place.  AB  and  CD  form 
AC  and  BD.  Thus,  pentachloride  of  phospho- 
rus PCI,  decomposes  with  water  5  HO,  into 
ehlorohydic  5  HCl  and  phosphoric  acids  PO,. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  some 
metallic  oxides,  forms  a  sulphuret  of  the  metal 
and  water.    But  such  decompositions  are  usu- 


•  Hydrogen  gas 

'  Sulphate  of  zinc 
^    (in  solution). 


(See  DiAOKAMS.) 


ally  observed  between  salts,  their  acid  and 
metallic  oxide  being  the  proximate  constitu- 
ents. Such  decompositions  are  represented 
in  the  following  diagrams,  between  nitrate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  whose  mingled 
solutions  form  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  while  nitrate  of  soda  remains 
in  solution. 


r&oda, 


Nitrate  of  soda. 

A 


Nitric  acid 


Carbonic  acid.^^' 
V       


Lime. 


^^-Soda. 


Carbonic  acid, 


Nitric  acid.^ 


Lime. 


Carbonate  of  lime. 


81*88 


rSoda.... 
Carbonate  of  soda  1 

68-ai         ^ 

(.Carbonic  acid  ts- 


Nitrate 

9%' 


{Ni 
Lii 


itricacid  ...64*19 
Lime S8*68^ 


Nitrate  of  soda 
86*61 


Carbonate  of  lime 
60*68 


186-04 


Atthough  theoretically  speaking,  double  elec- 
tive aiRnit^  is  but  an  extension  of  single  elec- 
tive, yet  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
chemical  changes,  many  comnounds  being 
capable  of  formation  solely  by  its  action,  par- 
ticularly where  one  is  soluble  and  the  other  an 
insoluble  precipitate.  In  the  above  example 
the  carbonic  acid  has  an  attraction  both  for 
soda  and  lime,  and  the  nitric  also  for  the  same 
bases;  but  it  appears  that  the  affinities  of  car- 
bonic acid  for  lime,  and  the  nitric  for  soda, 
preponderate  over  tiiose  of  the  carbonic  for 
soda,  and  nitric  for  lime.  The  preponderating 
are  sometimes  termed  dheUent,  and  the  minor 
jVNaMiU,  affinities. 


136*04  186*04 

(See  DiAonixB.) 
Double  decomposition  was  long  since  no* 
ticed,  and  Richler  established  his  law  of  neutrali- 
ty upon  it ;  which  is,  that  when  8  neutral  salts 
mutually  decompose  each  other,  the  two  re- 
sulting salts  are  also  neutral  (see  NBuraALi- 
lATioir).  From  the  different  weights  of  the 
substances  employed  and  their  resulting  com^ 
pounds,  it  was  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable 
fkct;  but  it  flows  necessarily  from  the  laws  of 
combination  (see  these),  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  bodies  combine  according  to  fixed  num- 
bers for  each  body,  but  very  different  numbers 
for  different  bodies.  Now,  when  8  neutral  salts, 
eonsisting  each  of  an  equiv.  of  acid  and  base^ 
muAially  and  Ailly  decompose  each  other  (aa 
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the  nitrate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
the  above  diagram^,  the  eqaiv.  of  carbonic  acid 
=  22,  unites  precisely  with  an  eq.  of  lime  ^ 
28*53;  and  ♦he  eq.  of  nitric  54*19,  with  the  eq.of 
soda  =31*32;  but  their  several  weights  will  be 
very  different ;  for  the  53*32  of  carb.  soda,  and 
the  82*72  nitrate  of  lime,  become  85*51  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  50*53  carb.  lime ;  the  sum  of  their 
several  weights  remains  the  same. 

The  body  AB  may  be  decomposed  by  CD, 
forming  AC,  while  B  and  D  are  separately  un- 
combined ;  thus  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  alumina  form  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution, 
while  alumina  is  precipitated,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  passes  off;  C  and  D  not  united  may 
act  upon  AB ;  thus  metallic  oxides  heated  with 
chlorine  and  carbon  form  chloride  of  the  metal 
and  carbonic  oxide  or  acid.  A  5th  body,  E,  may 
produce  similar  results  as  noticed  with  the  4th 
body  under  single  elective  affinity. 

ABC  and  DBF  may  form  3  compounds  AD, 
BE,  CF ;  thus  sulphohydrate  of  ammonia  with 
nitrate  of  lead  produces  sulphuret  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  water. 

y.    ClBCUMSTAXCSfl    WHICH   XODIFT   ELECTIVE 
AVFISXTr. 

Although  the  laws  of  combination  cannot  be 
altered,  yet  circumstances  may  apparently  and 
really  change  the  order  of  elective  afllnity,  or 
influence  its  action.  Such  influencing  causes 
are  cohesion,  elasticity,  temperature,  quantity 
of  matter,  and  predisposing  affinity.  For  the 
influence  of  light  see  the  article  Light. 

1.  Cohesion.  It  was  shown  before  that  a  di- 
minution of  cohesion  in  a  solid,  favored  che- 
mical action  (see  the  1st  part  of  Affinity) ;  co- 
hesion, therefore,  exerts  a  modifying  influence 
over  chemical  changes.  It  is  probable  that 
heat,  by  opposing  the  cohesive  force,  usually 
assists  combination,  particularly  when  applied 
to  solids. 

The  insolubility  (or  greater  coherence)  of 
a  possible  resulting  compound  is  of  the  highest 
importiince,  and  often  determines  lis  formation 
in  apparently  direct  opposition  to  affinity. 
"Thus,  on  mixing  together  a  solution  of  2  acids 
and  1  alkali,  of  which  2  salts  may  be  formed, 
one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble,  the  alkali 
will  unite  with  that  acid  with  which  it  forms 
the  insoluble  compound,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  modifying 
circumstances  employed  by  BerthoUet  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  single  elective 
attraction,  and  is  certainly  applicable  to  many 
of  the  instances  to  be  found  in  the  tables  of 
aftinity.  When,  for  example,  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  bar}'ta  are  mixed  together, 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  formed  in  consequence 
of  its  insolubility.  Lime,  which  yields  an 
insoluble  salt  with  carbonic  acid,  separates 
that  acid  from  ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda, 
with  Jill  of  which  it  makes  soluble  compounds. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  many 
cases  of  double  elective  attraction.  On  mix- 
ins:  topjciher  in  solution  4  substances.  A,  B,  C, 
}),  of  which  it  is  possible  to  form  4  compounds, 
AB  and  CD.  or  AC  and  BD.  that  compound  wiil 
generally  be  produced  which  happens  to  be  in- 
soluble. Thus,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  nitric  acid, 
and  barvta  m?y  give  rise  either  to  sulphate  of  j 
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soda  and  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  to  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  nitrate  of  soda;  bat  the  first  2  sab 
cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  liquid,  be- 
cause the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  ii  ifr 
stantly  generated,  and  its  formation  necessaxily 
causes  the  nitric  acid  to  combine  with  the  lodi. 
In  like  manner,  a  solution  of  nitrate  oC  lime  is 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insolubility  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

To  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  co- 
hesion acts  in  these  instances,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  what  takes  place  when  in  the  same 
liquid  two  or  more  compounds  are  brought  to- 
gether, which  do  not  give  rise  to  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance. Thus,  on  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda,  no  precipitate 
ensues ;  because  the  salts  capable  of  being  form- 
ed by  double  decomposition,  sulphate  of  sodt 
and  nitrate  of  potassa,  are  likewise  soluble.  la 
this  case  it  is  possible  either  that  each  acid 
may  be  confined  to  one  base,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute 2  neutral  salts ;  or  that  each  acid  may  be 
divided  between  both  bases,  yielding  4  neutral 
salts.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  this  point  in  u 
unequivocal  manner:  but,  judging  from  many 
chemical  phenomena,  there  can,  I  apprehend 
be  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  last  mention^ 
is  the  most  frequent,  and  is  probably  univenti 
whenever  the  relative  forces  of  affimity  are  not 
very  unequal.  When  2  acids  and  2  baset 
meet  together  in  neutralizing  proportion,  it 
may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  each  acid  unitei 
with  both  the  bases  in  a  manner  regulated  bf 
their  respective  forces  of  affinity,  and  that  4 
salts  are  contained  in  solution.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  presence  of  3  acids  and  3  bases  will 
give  rise  to  9  salts ;  and  when  4  of  each  are 
present,  16  sails  will  be  produced.  This  view 
aflJbrds  the  most  plausible  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution of  mineral  waters,  and  of  the  products 
which  they  yield  by  evaporation. 

The  influence  of  insolubility  in  determining 
the  result  of  chemical  action  may  be  readily 
explained  on  this  principle.  If  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  baryta  are  mixed  together 
in  solution,  the  base  may  be  conceived  to  be  at 
flrst  divided  between  the  2  acids,  and  nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  baryta  to  be  generated.  The 
latter,  being  insoluble,  is  instantly  removed 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid,  so  that 
for  an  instant  nitrate  of  baryta  and  free  sul- 
phuric acid  remain  in  the  liquid :  but  as  the 
base  left  in  solution  is  again  divided  between 
the  2  acids,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  insolable 
sulphate  is  generated;  and  this  process  of  par- 
tition continues,  until  either  the  bar}'ta  or  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  withdrawn  from  the  solntion. 
Similar  changes  ensue  when  nitrate  of  baryta 
and  sulphate  of  soda  are  mixed. 

The  separation  of  salts  by  crystallisation 
from  mineral  waters  or  other  saline  mixtures 
is  explicable  by  a  similar  mode  of  reasontug. 
Thus,  on  mixing  nitrate  of  potassa  and  snl- 
phate  of  soda,  4  salts,  according  to  this  view, 
are  generated, — namely,  the  sulphates  of  soda 
and  potassa,  and  the  nitrates  of  those  bases; 
and  if  the  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
gradually,  a  point  at  length  arrives  when  the 
least  soluble  of  these  salts,  the  sulpnate  of 
potassa,  will  be  disposed  to  crystallitte.    As 
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I  as  some  of  its  crystals  are  deposited,  and 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  other 
salts,  the  constituents  of  these  undergo  a  new 
arrangement,  wherehy  an  additional  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  generated ;  and  this 
process  continues  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
snlphnric  acid  and  potassa  has  combined,  and 
the  compot&nd  is  removed  by  crystallisation. 
If  the  difference  in  solubility  is  considerable, 
the  separation  of  salts  may  be  often  rendered 
Tery  complete  by  this  method. 

The  efflorescence  of  a  salt  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  a  similar  result.  If  carbonate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  are  mingled  toge- 
ther in  solution,  the  insoluble  carbonate  ot  lime 
sntttldes.  But  if  carbonate  of  lime  and  sea- 
salt  are  mixed  in  the  solid  state,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  is  present,  carbonate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  are  slowly  gene- 
rated ;  and  since  the  former,  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  separates  itself  from  the  mixture  by 
efflorescence,  its  production  continues  progres- 
sively. The  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  is  sometimes  seen  on  old  walls,  or  which 
in  some  countries  is  found  on  the  soil,  appears 
to  have  originated  in  this  manner."  (Turner.) 
8ucb  a  view  of  the  partition  of  acids  and 
bases  among  each  other  may  and  does  probably 
take  place  in  many  cases ;  but  it  may  be  shown 
that  it  does  not  always  occur;  for  Dr.  Struve 
has  observed  at  his  establishment  in  Dresden 
for  the  preparation  of  artificial  saline  and  car- 
bonated waters,  that  their  taste  depends  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  salts,  but  also  upon 
the  order  in  which  they  are  added.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  at  present,  sustained  by  the 
medic^  effects  of  mineral  waters,  is  that 'the 
strongest  acid  is  combined  with  as  much  of 
the  strongest  base  as  it  finds  present,  then  with 
the  next  strongest,  and  the  weaker  bases  and 
acids  are  separately  united.  In  setting  up  the 
composition  of  a  mineral  water  from  analysis, 
this  principle  is  generally  employed. 

Gmelin  ascribes  the  influence  of  insolubility 
in  part,  to  a  predi*ponng  affinity  of  the  solvent ,  and 
among  others  gives  the  following  example. 
Dilute  acetic  acid  decomposes  carbonate  of 
potassa,  forming  acetate  or  potassa,  and  evolv- 
ing carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the  dry  acetate  of 
potassa  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  carbonic 
acid  passed  through  it,  nearly  all  the  potassa 
is  precipitated  as  carbonate,  and  the  acetic 
acid  is  retained  by  the  alcohol,  partially  con- 
verted into  acetic  ether.  The  alcohol  appears 
to  exert  a  considerable  affinity  for  the  acetic 
acid,  and  when  added  ta  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  for  potassa,  they  overcome  the  aflinity  of 
the  acetic  acid  for  the  potassa.  Berthollet's 
view  is  generally  applied  to  this  fact,  viz.,  that 
the  carbonate  of  potassa  being  insoluble  in 
alcohol  must  precipitate.  Gmelin  asks,  "why 
does  not  the  carb.  acid  precipitate  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  is  more  insoluble  in  water 
than  the  carb.  potassa  is  in  alcohol  ?"  Ac- 
cording to  Pelouze,  carb.  acid  does  not  preci- 
pitate the  alcoholic  solutions  of  chlorides  of 
strontium  or  calcium,  nor  nitrate  of  copper, 
although  the  carbonates  of  those  metallic  oxides 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  above 
&hows  that  insolubility  and  great  cohesion  are 
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not  identical,  for  then  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
would  be  a  very  coherent  salt  in  reference  to 
alcohol,  and  slightly  coherent  in  reference  to 
water.  {Gmelin). 

2.  TempercUure  modifies  affinity  in  two  ways, 
either  by  producing  a  gaseous  or  elastic  fluid, 
or  by  increasing  or  diminishing  cohesion ;  but 
often  exhibits  a  reciprocal  action  which  is  ex- 
plained with  difficulty.  The  last  are  some- 
times called  instances  of  reciprocal  affinitiet;  and 
Gmelin  is  disposed  to  refer  them  to  a  combina- 
tion of  heat  with  one  of  the  constituents,  re- 
garding heat  as  a  body. 

Elasticity.  From  the  obstacle  which  cohe- 
sion puts  in  the  way  of  affinity,  the  gaseous 
state,  in  which  the  cohesive  power  is  wholly 
wanting,  might  be  expected  to  be  peculiarly 
favorable  to  chemical  action.  The  reverse, 
however,  is  the  fact.  Bodies  generally  evince 
little  disposition  to  unite  when  presented  to 
each  other  in  the  elastic  form.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases,  and  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
though  their  mutual  affinity  is  very  powerful, 
may  be  preserved  together  for  any  length  of 
time  without  combining.  This  want  of  action 
seems  to  arise  from  the  distance  between  the 
particles  preventing  that  close  approximation 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  affinity.  Hence  many  gases  cannot  be 
made  to  unite  directly,  which  nevertheless 
combine  readily  while  in  their  nascent  stale; 
that  is,  while  in  the  act  of  assuming  the  gase- 
ous form  by  the  decomposition  of  some  of 
their  solid  or  fluid  combinations. 

Elasticity  operates  likewise  as  adecomposing 
agent.  If  two  gases,  the  reciprocal  attraction 
of  which  is  feelale,  suffer  considerable  conden- 
sation when  they  unite,  the  compound  will  be 
decomposed  by  very  slight  causes.  Chloride 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  an  oil-like  liquid,  com- 
posed of  the  two  gases  chlorine  and  nitrogen, 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  this  principle, 
being  distinguished  for  its  remarkable  facility 
of  decomposition.  Slight  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, by  increasing  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
two  gases,  or  contact  of  substances  which  have 
an  affinity  for  either  of  them,  or  angular  bodies, 
produces  immediate  explosion. 

Many  solid  substances  which  contain  water 
in  a  state  of  intimate  combination  part  with  it 
in  a  strong  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  volatile 
nature  of  that  liquid.  The  separation  of  oxygen 
from  some  metals,  by  heat  aione,  is  explicable 
on  the  same  principle.    {Turner.) 

Binoxide  of  manganese  with  chlorohydric 
acid  produces  chlorine,  water,  and  chloride  of 
manganese  at  common  temperatures  or  by 
gentle  warmth;  on  the  otfier  hand,  chlorine 
and  water  exposed  to  light  or  ignition,  produce 
chlorohydric  acid  or  oxygen.  Such  reciprocal 
affinities  are  not  uncommon,  and  produce  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  changes.  Potassium 
decomposes  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  at  a  red 
heat  into  potassa  and  metallic  iron ;  but  me- 
tallic iron  and  potassa  at  a  white  heat  are  re- 
solved into  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and  vapor 
of  potassium.  Potassium  decomposes  carbonic 
oxide  at  a  red  heat  into  potassa  and  carbon ; 
potassa  and  carbon  at  a  low  white  heat  pro- 
duce carbonic  oxide  and  vapor  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  1*<^ 
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solution,  produce  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  partly  from  the  insolubility  of  the 
former;  but  by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia 
and  carb.  lime  above  212°,  the  carb.  ammonia 
is  evolved,  being  more  volatile  than  the  nitrate. 
Phosphated,  borated,  or  silicated  alkali  'is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, the  acid  being  set  free,  and  a  sul- 
phated  alkali  being  formed ;  but  the  sulphated 
alkaji  ignited  with  phosphoric,  boracic,  or  sili- 
cic acid  forms  a  salt  with  it,  while  the  more 
voKitile  sulphuric  acid  is  evolved* 

Pressure  is  sometimes  supposed  to  exert 
some  influence  where  an  elastic  body  is 
cvojved.  Zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water, 
usually  evolve  hydrogen  from  the  water,  but 
if  the  operation  be  performed  in  a  strong  and 
closed  metallic  vessel,  the  generation  ofjiydro- 
gen  progresses  until  its  atmosphere  causing  a 
considerable  pressure,  it  ceases  to  evolve. 
(Babinet,)  Faraday  doubts  the  cessation,  and 
ascribes  the  diminished  evolution  of  gas  to 
diminished  effervescence,  by  the  movement  of 
which  chemical  action  is  assisted.  Gmelin 
proved  by  an  experiment  with  muriatic  acid 
and  zinc  that  hydrogen  continued  to  be  evolved 
at  a  pressure  of  60  atmospheres,  which  is  be- 
yond that  assigned  by  Babinet  Berzelius  also 
observes  that  the  action  of  a  somewhat  diluted 
acid  on  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  closed  glass 
tube  ceases  in  consequence  of  pressure;  but 
an  experiment  by  Gmelin  proved  that  the  evolu- 
tion went  at  least  so  far  as  to  produce  liquid 
carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  to 
be  shown  satisfactorily  that  pressure  exerts  a 
higher  influence  than  merely  rendering  the 
evolution  of  gas  slower. 

Cohesion  affected  by  temperature.  This  refers 
chiefly  to  solutions  of  different  salts.  A  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
evaporated  at  common  or  slightly  elevated 
temperatures,  separates  the  two  crystallised 
salts  unaltered;  but  at 32°  and  below, sulphate 
of  soda  crystallises  out  and  leaves  chloride  of 
magnesium  in  solution ;  above  122°,  the  mixed 
solutions  again  deposit  sulphate  of  soda,  but 
anhydrous.  Solubility  determines  this  pecu- 
liarity; for  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  less  soluble 
at  a  low  and  a  high  than  at  a  mediunmempera- 
ture.  Sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium change  at  common  temperatures  into 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium; 
but  at  about  0°  F.  sulphate  of  soda  separates; 
the  sulphate  of  potassa  being  more  insoluble 
in  the  former  case,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda 
aiO°. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  barium  mingled  together,  precipi- 
tate sulphate  of  baryta,  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium remains  dissolved.  By  fusing  together 
chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  baryta, 
there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  chloride  of  barium;  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  rapidly  boiling  the  powdered  mass 
with  water,  and  filtering;  but  longer  contact 
with  water  produces  again  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  A  solution  of  acetate 
of  alumina  does  not  become  clouded  when 
heated,  but  readily  precipitates  when  a  sul- 
phated alkali  is  present.  (See  Jcetate  of  Mu' 
fitinn,)    The  precipiute,  consisting  of  hydrate 


of  alumina,  appears  every  time  it  is  heated  and 
re-dissolves  on  cooling.  Metallic  silver  ab- 
stracts oxygen  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron  at  a  boiling  heat,  forming 
sulphate  of  silver  and  prolosulphate  of  iron; 
but  all  the  silver  precipitates  on  cooling  in  the 
metallic  form.  Some  of  these  and  similar  in« 
stances  of  reciprocal  attraction  are  diflicalt  to 
explain. 

It  appears  then,  that  heat  generally  influ- 
ences affinity  in  two  different  ways,  by  assist- 
ing pr  diminishing  it,  and  yet  they  are  both  re- 
ferrible  to  the  same  principle ;  applied  to  solids 
to  render  them  liquid,  and  sometimes  to  liquids, 
it  usually  promotes  aflinity  by  reducing  cohe- 
sive force,  and  promoting  mobility  of  particles, 
but  where  it  generates  gaseous  matter  it  op^ 
poses  aflinity  by  separating  the  particles  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  attraction.  The  liquid  state 
therefore,  being  intermediate  between  the 
greatest  and  least  cohesive  force,  is  best 
adapted  to  chemical  action; 

3.  Relative  quantity  of  matter  acts  in  two  ways, 
by  diffusion  or  aflinity. 

Diffusion,  When  steam  is  passed  over  irou 
at  a  red  heat,  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed, 
black  oxide  of  iron  being  formed  and  hydro- 
gen gas  evolved.  From  this  experiment  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  aflinity  of  iron  for 
oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen.  But 
let  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted 
over  black  oxide  of  iron  at  the  very  same  tem- 
perature, and  water  is  formed,  while  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Here 
the  hydrogen  appears  to  have  the  greater  affip 
nity  for  oxygen.  But  the  result  is  obviously 
connected  with  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  hydrogen  and  steam  which  are  at  once  in 
contact  with  the  metal  and  its  oxide  at  a  red 
heat.  When  steam  is  in  excess,  water  is  de- 
composed, but  when  hydrogen  is  in  excess, 
oxide  of  iron  is  decomposed;  because  the  ex- 
cess of  steam  in  the  first  case  is  an  atmos- 
phere into  which  hydrogen  can  diffuse^  and  the 
disengagement  of  that  gas  is  therefore  fa- 
vored ;  but  in  the  second  case  the  atmosphere 
is  principally  hydrogen,  and  represses  the  evo- 
lution of  more  hydrogen,  but  facilitates  that  of 
steam.  The  aflinity  of  iron  and  hydrogen  foi 
oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment 
is  so  nearly  balanced  that  the  one  affinity  pre- 
vails  over  the  other,  according  as  there  is  a 
proper  atmosphere  into  which  the  gaseous  pro- 
duct of  its  action  may  diffuse.  (Guy-Lussac  am 
Regnault  in  Graham,)  According  to  Despretz 
zinc,  tin,  nickel,  and  cobalt  act  similarly  to  iron 
cadmium  and  uranium  also  (Regnault)^  al< 
though  they  decompose  water  with  difficulty 
Zinc,  tin,  and  iron,  act  similarly  to  carbonic 
acid  and  oxide,  being  oxidized  in  the  former 
and  reduced  to  metal  in  the  latter-  If  carbo 
nate  of  lime  be  heated  in  a  tube  to  a  point  jns 
below  where  its  acid  is  given  off,  steam  or  aii 
passed  over  it  will  then  remove  the  carboni< 
acid.  Aqueous  chlorohydric  acid  decompose) 
metallic  fluorides,  and  aqueous  fluohydric  tb< 
metallic  chlorides;  chlorohydric  acid  decern 
poses  the  acetates,  and  acetic  acid  the  chlo 
rides ;  but  the  decomposing  acid  must  alway 
be  in  excess  in  order  that  the  liberated  aci< 
may  be  carried  ofl*  by  diffusion. 
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Afimty,  If  1  eq.  nitric  acid  be  added  to  an 
aqneoas  solution  of  2  eq.  of  sulphate  of  alkali, 
the  odor  of  the  acid  disappears,  and  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  crystals  of  nitrate  of  alkali 
separate,  while  a  bisulphate  remains  in  solu- 
tion. But  if  2  eq.  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to 
1  eq.  nitrate  of  alkali,  the  whole  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  bisulphate  remains  in 
solution ;  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  removes  only  i 
the  nitric  acid,  so  that  a  nitrate  and  bisulphate 
would  remain.  There  appears  here  tp  be  a 
partition  of  the  acids,  with  the  base  as  ex- 
plained above  {Influence  of  cohesion);  or  the  af- 
finity to  form  a  bisulphate,  together  with  the 
affinity  to  form  a  neutral  nitrate  preponderate 
over  the  affinities  required  to  form  only  neu- 
tral salts. 

4,  Predisposing  Jffimty.  Zinc  decomposes 
wator  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  extreme 
slowness,  becoming  oxidized,  and  liberating 
hydrogen;  but  as  soon  as  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  the  gas  is  evolved  with  rapidity.  This 
was  formeriy  e^lained  by  supposing  that  the 
addition  of  acid  disposed  the  metal  to  decom- 
pose water,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  oxide  of 
zinc ;  thus  attributing  to  it  an  influence  over  a 
t>ody  previous  to  its  existence,  and  hence,  for 
want  of  a  better  explanation,  it  was  termed 
predisposing  affinity.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  changes,  that  is,  the  formation  of  oxide 
of  zinc  and  its  union  with  sulphuric  acid,  fol- 
low each  other  so  immediately  that  we  may 
regard  them  as  simultaneous  and  not  consecu- 
tive, and  hence  the  subject  has  been  explained 
tn  this  manner,  by  considering  the  formation 
of  oxide  and  its  union  with  acid  as  proceeding 
at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  that 
the  two  affinities  acting  conjointly  overcome 
that  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Such  an 
explanation  is  evidently  no  better  than  the 
other,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  oxide  of  zinc 
is  formed  the  moment  the  metal  is  put  into 
water  alone,  for  otherwise  there  can  be  but  one 
affinity,  that  of  zinc  for  oxygen,  the  other  not 
existing  previous  to  the  formation  of  oxide. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  zinc  does  not  de- 
compose water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  pro- 
vided the  air  be  excluded;  and  even  in  water 
containing  air,  the  oxidation  is  so  tardy  that  it 
requires  the  lapse  of  some  time  before  oxide 
can  be  detected  on  its  surface. 

There  are  two  other  explanations  of  a  more 
satisfactory  character.  1st.  That  the  change 
which  takes  place  is  simply  the  substimtion 
of  zinc  for  hydrogen  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  (sul- 
phate of  waterV  forming  sulphate  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc  instead  of  the  oxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  large  quantity  of  water  employed  is 
useful  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
permit  the  free  play  of  affinities ;  the  propor- 
tions usually  employed  are  an  eq.  of  acid  and 
zinc,  and  some  25  eq.  water,  of  which  proba- 
bly 7  are  required  for  the  crystallised  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  the  balance  employed  for  solution. 
8uch  an  explanation  may  serve  better  for  the 
above  than  for  the  following  decomposition : 
Phosphorus  cannot  remove  ail  the  oxygen 
from  carbonic  acid  at  any  temperature,  but 
phosphoric  acid  is  decomposed  bv  ignition 
with  carbon  into  carix>nic  oxide  and  phospho- 
rus ;  if  phosphorus  be  boiled  with  carbonate 


of  soda  it  abstracts  oxygen  and  deposits  car- 
bon, and  when  vapor  of  phosphorus  is  passed 
over  ignited  carbonate  of  soda  (or  lime),  it 
exhibits  combustion,  forming  phosphate  of 
soda  and  depositing  carbon.  Now  the  presence 
of  soda  causes  the  difference  of  action,  and 
predisposes  the  formati  )n  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  order  to  unite  with  it,  for  the  soda  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  phosphoric  than  for  the 
carbonic  acid ;  in  other  words,  the  soda  attracts 
the  phosphoric  acid  previous  to  its  existence, 
although  it  is  already  combined  with  an  acid. 
This  fact  is  not  readily  explicable  by  any  of 
the  above  theories,  predisposition,  simulta- 
neous action,  or  substitution. 

2d.  That  the  instances  of  predisposing  affini- 
ty ipay  be  explained  by  the  chemical  theory  of 
contact ;  thus,  the  contact  of  the  acid  with  the 
zinc  gives  it  a  higher  electropositive  power  to 
abstract  oxygen  from  water,  like  potassium ; 
the  contact  of  soda  gives  the  phosphorus  a 
higher  negative  power  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  which  it  could  do  imperfectly  without  it 

In  whatever  light  we  view  the  subject,  it  is 
beset  with  difficulties ;  until  these  are  removed 
we  may  adopt  the  contact  theory,  which  ex- 
plains all  the  facts  better  than  any  other;  still 
it  requires  farther  substantiation. 

VL  CiRCnXSTAHCBB  AWD  CoiTSXaVIKCXS  OP  Dx- 
COMPOSITIOK. 

1.  Change  of  Temperattare,  Since  evolution 
of  heat  accompanies  combination,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  it  would  be  absorbed,  or  produce 
cold  by  decomposition ;  the  reverse,  however, 
takes  place,  since  heat  is  evolved  by  decom- 
position and  often  amounts  to  combustion. 
Decompositions  generally  result  from  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  preponderating  affinities, 
and  hence  it  is  easy  to  explain  on  the  principle 
of  heat  evolved  by  combination,  how  heat 
should  also  be  disengaged  by  such  decomposi- 
tions. When  a  body  dissolved  is  again  sepa- 
rated in  the  solid  form,  we  may  easily  suppose 
the  heat  evolved  to  be  the  heat  of  fluidity, 
which  the  body  had  previously  absorbed  by 
solution.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain 
the  evolution  of  heat  in  all  instances ;  thus, 
when  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  resolved  into 
water  and  #xygen  gas,  by  dropping  into  it  pul- 
verulent substances,  although  much  heat  should 
become  latent  upon  its  assuming  the  gaseous 
form,  it  evolves  heat  largely  and  even  light 
Gmelin  supposes  that  by  its  combination  with 
water  heat  is  absorbed  and  not  given  off. 

2,  ChangeofNatttre,  Bodies  become  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid  by  decomposition.  If  gaseous, 
and  the  change  be  not  very  rapid,  it  gives  rise 
to  effisrvescence ;  muriatic  acid  on  carbonate 
of  lime  or  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
alkali.  See  EirxBVzscEifcx.  When  gaseous 
and  very  rapid  with  a  hissing  noise,  it  is  Di- 
TULOTLATias  (which  see^ ;  if  the  gas  is  given  off* 
in  an  instant  of  time,  it  is  an  explosion,  such  as 
fulminate  of  silver,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and 
chlorous  acid  gas.  See  DxroirATioir  and  Ex- 
PLosioir.  When  liquids  are  the  result  of  de« 
corop.  they  form  a  cloudy  mixture,  which 
afterwards  separates  into  a  strata  according  to 
their  spec,  gravities.  When  a  solid  is  pr<  ' 
from  a  liquid,  it  is  a  Pbkcipitatk  (sp 


APPmrry. 


AFFINITY. 


VIL  MxASUBX  or  Arria^iTT. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  and  modify  afl^ity, 
that,  although  affinity  is  a  determinate  force,  it 
is  difficult  to  measure  it  relatively  to  other 
natural  forces,  and  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  determine  it  abso- 
lutely. We  may  subsequently  be  able  to  attach 
a  number  to  each  substance,  expressive  of  its 
force  towards  other  substances  without  refer- 
ence to  other  forces,  but  we  can  only  determine 
at  present,  with  moderate  certainty,  the  general 
order  of  affinities  among  bodies  in  reference  to 
each  other. 

1.  It  maybe  measured  by  observing  the  phe- 
nomena of  decomposition,  uninfluenced  by 
other  disturbing  causes,  on  the  principle  that 
the  divellent  are  superior  to  the  quiescent 
affinities.  Heat  may  produce  a  measurable 
change.  The  tersulphuret  of  gold  loses  all  its 
sulphur  at  about  840°;  now  taking  the  boiling 
point  of  sulphur  at  820°,  the  affinity  of  gold  and 
sulphur  would  be  840—820=20.  The  bi-sul- 
phuret  of  iron  FeS^  loses  so  much  sulphur  at 
about  930°  that  another  sulphuret  remains 
Fe-Sg,  but  at  about  1500°  (1)  it  loses  the  excess 
ana  there  remains  FeS  (protosulphuret  of 
iron) ;  then  the  affinity  of  FeS  (or  Fe^S,)  to 
so  much  sulphur  as  to  produce  Fe,Sg  is  ex- 
pressed by  1500 — 820=680,  and  that  of  Fe^Sg 
to  produce  FeSj  (or  Fe,8,  J  by  930—820=1 10. 
Most  bases  lose  carbonic  acid  at  a  low  red  heat, 


lime  at  a  stronger,  strontia  at  a  still  stronger^ 
baryta  only  at  a  forge  heat,  and  soda  and 
potassa  at  no  temperature ;  the  two  last  hav« 
therefore  the  strongest  affinity  for  carbonic  acid, 
and  when  the  earthy  bases  in  water  decompose 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  it  is  because  water  has 
a  more  powerful  affinity  for  soda  and  potassa* 
It  is  usually  measured  by  elective  affinity. 
Single  elective.  When  AB  is  decomposed  by  C, 
and  AC  by  D,  and  AD  by  E,  it  would  follow  that 
A  has  the  strongest  attraction  for  E,  feebler  for 
D,  more  so  for  C,  and  feeblest  for  B,  so  that 
upon  comparing  these  affinities  together  under 
difierent  combinations  a  general  table  of  affini- 
ties might  be  constructed.  Thus,  carbonate 
of  lime  loses  its  carbonic  acid  by  muriatic,  the 
muriatic  loses  its  muriatic  by  sulphuric,  and 
the  sulphate  in  solution  is  decomposed  by 
oxalic  acid,  so  that  a  table  of  the  affinities  of 
lime  would  give  the  acids  in  the  following  order 
of  strength:  oxalic,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
carbonic.  See  Single  Elective  Affinity.  But  the 
collateral  influence  of  cohesion,  elasticity, 
&,c,,  so  modify  these  decompositions  that  such 
tables  would  be  useless.  Double  Elective  (see 
it  also  above).  Morveau  assumed  that  in  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  two  salts,  the  sum  of 
the  two  divellent  must  exceed  that  of  the  two 
quiescent  affinities,  and  endeavored  to  express 
by  numbers,  the  amounts  of  affinity  ascertained 
by  decomposition,  as  in  the  following  table  of 
the  attractions  of  acids  for  bases : 


Sulphuric. 

Nitric. 

Chlorohydric. 

Acetic. 

Carbonic. 

Baryta 

66      , 

62 

58 

54    » 

46 

50 

40 

62 
58 
50 
44 
38 
40 
36 

36 
32 
31 
24 
21 
22 
18 

28 
26 
25 
19 
20 
17 
15 

14 
9 
8 

12 
4 
6 
2 

Potassa 

Soda 

liime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

According  to  this  table  sulphate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  barium  should  mutually  decompose, 
because  664-31=97  is  greater  than  58+36= 
94.  But  that  such  tables  do  not  express  the 
true  measure  of  affinities  is  evident,  for  with 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  baryta  the 
divellent  and  quiescent  affinities  are  balanced 
(62+62=66+68),  and  yet  decomposition  does 
take  place ;  and  again,  with  sulphate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  baryta  the  divellent  affinities, 
66  +  60,  are  less  than  the  quiescent,  58  +  62, 
although  decomp.  occurs. 

2.  Morveau  attempted  to  determine  the 
amount  of  affinity  by  Jdhesum,  which  he  re- 
garded as  incipient  aihnity.  By  placing  equal 
plates  of  diffisrent  metals  in  contact  with  mer- 
cury, he  observed  the  several  amounts  of 
weight  requisite  to  separate  them,  which  he 
regarded  as  expressive  of  their  relative  affini- 
ties. Although  the  attractions  of  the  metals 
for  mercury,  which  he  tried,  are  nearly  in  his 
order,  yet  it  does  not  prove  him  to  be  right,  for 
sulphur  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  mercury 
than  any  one  of  them,  and  yet  it  would  require 
leSvS  weight  to  break  its  contact.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  shown  that  adhesion  and 
affinity  bear  a  uniform  relation  to  each  other, 
although  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  an  alli- 
ajice  between  tbem  not  fally  irnderstood,  and 
ffJ9 


that  the  phenomena  of  solution  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  capillary  attraction  and 
affinity.    See  Aiihesioit,  and  Amalgam. 

3.  Wentzel  attempted  to  measure  affinity  by 
the  lime  required  for  combination,  but  the  col- 
lateral circumstances  attending  the  solutions 
of  metals  arc  too  many  and  indeflnite  in  them- 
selves to  admit  of  accuracy  in  the  experiments, 
and  of  course  in  the  inferences. 

4.  Affinity  has  also  been  measured  by  the 
relative  quantiticM  of  bodies  which  unite,  and 
Berthollet  supposed  it  to  be  inversely  as  the 
power  of  neutralization.  Thus,  when  a  certain 
quantity  of  acid.  A,  is  neutralized  by  1  of  base  B, 
2  of  base  C,  3  of  D,  the  affinities  of  A  to  B,C, 
and  D  are  relatively  3,  IJ,  1.  Bergman  es- 
tablished two  laws  from  his  experiments,  which 
were  exactly  the  reverse  of  Berthollet,  viz.  that 
an  acid  has  the  greatest  affinit}'  for  that  base 
of  which  it  requires  the  greatest  quantity  for 
neutralization,  and  that  abase  has  the  same  rela- 
tive affinity  for  acids.  Kirwan  adopted  the 
view  of  Bergman  for  acids,  but  the  reverse  for 
the  affinities  of  bases  for  acids.  The  order  of 
affinity,  as  established  by  double  decomposition, 
and  the  extended  knowledge  we  at  present  pos- 
sess of  combining  weights  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  affinity  refute  these 
laws. 


AFFmrry. 


AGALMATOLITE. 


There  are  a  few  general  laws  which  seem 
to  result  from  the  amount  of  affinity.  1.  If  one 
body  combines  with  two  or  more  proportions  of 
another,  they  exhibit  the  strongest  affinities  in 
their  least  combining  proportion,  and  a  dimi- 
nished power  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
equivalents.  Carbonic  acid  CO^  is  more  easily 
decomposed  than  CO ;  manganic  acid  (MnO.^ 
in  solution,  readily  parts  with  oxygen  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  forming  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese (MnOj) ;  which  again  loses  oxygen  by  a 
strong  red  heat,  becoming  brown  oxide  (Mug 
O^);  and  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  last, 
or  any  of  the  preceding,  loses  i  more  and  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  oxidation  (MnO), 
from  which  oxygen  is  obtained  with  great  dif- 
ficulty by  the  most  powerful  heat  and  a  reduc- 
ing agent  combined.  There  are  a  few  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  law ;  nitrous  oxide  loses  its 
oxygen  at  a  lower  temperature  than  nitric 
oxide,  nitrous  acid  than  nitric,  perchlorate  of 
potassa  than  chlorate,  6cc,;  but  closer  observa- 
tion shows  the  law  to  be  universal.  2.  The 
elements  generally  exhibit  the  strongest  affinity 
for  each  other ;  then  follow  simple  salts  con- 
sisting of  an  acid  and  a  base,  while  double 
salts  often  evince  very  feeble  affinities.  Thus 
oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  &c.,  have  powerful 
affinities  for  the  other  elements  ;  sulphuric, 
nitric,  &c.,  acids,  strong  affinities  for  potassa, 
«»xide  of  lead,  &c.;  alum,  bi-salts,  double  chlo- 
rides, &c.,  are  more  easily  decomposed.  But 
the  different  strengths  of  these  affinities  de- 
pends upon  another  general  law :  3.  That  the 
more  opposite  bodies  are  in  their  physical 
characters,  the  stronger  in  general  their  affini- 
ties ;  thus  the  acids,  with  little  attraction  for 
each  other,  have  a  powerful  one  for  bases,  and 
bases  the  same  for  acids,  although  with  feeble 
affinity  for  each  other;  the  metals  generally 
evince  a  feeble  attraction  for  each  other,  much 
more  for  those  with  fewest  metallic  characters, 
and  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  the  metalloids. 

Tablet  ofjffinities.  The  following  tables  of 
the  order  of  affinities  beginning  with  the 
strongest,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  distant 
approximation  to  a  correct  measure  of  relative 
affinity.  They  are/epresented  by  formula  for 
brevity.  Where  separated  by  commas,  the  exact 
order  has  not  been  determined  among  them. 
Oxygen,  for  K;  Na,  Lt;   Ba,  8r,  Ca;    Mg, 

Y,  G,  Al,  Tb,  Zr,  8i ;   B  ;  C ;  Ti.  Ta,  W,  V, 

Cr,Mn;  CO,H;  MO;Zn;  Fe;  Cd;Ni;Co; 

Sn;  TaO,;  MnO;  MoO;  TiO;  P;  Pb;  Bi; 

Sb;  PO,;  S;  Cu;  MoO,;  As;  N;  SnCl; 

60.;   WOj;  NO;  8e;  Pt,  Ir;  FeO;  Hg; 

Fe;  Os;  R;  Pd;  Ag;  KO;  BaO;  AsO,;  I; 

NO,;  Cr«0,,  V,0,;  Au;  Br;  CI;  F;  10^; 

CIO,;  HO. 


Chlorine  for  alkaline  metals ;  earthy  metals 

Ti;  Zn;  Fe;  Cd;  Co;  Sn;  CuO;  H;  P 

Pb;  Bi;  Sb ;  8;  Cu;  Hg;  As;  Ag;  SnCl 

Hg,Cl;  Pd;  Pt;  Au;  I;  Br;  O. 
Fluonne,  Bromine,  and  Iodine,  are  similar  to 

chlorine  in  their  affinities. 
Sulphur  ibr  O ;  alkaline  metals ;  Zn ;  Fe ;  Sn ; 

Cu;   CI;  H;  C;   Pb;   Bi;   Sb;  Hg;  Ag; 

Pt;  CugS;  MoS,;  Au. 
Phosphorus,  O ;  CI;  Br;  I;  K;  Zn;  S;  H. 
Hydrogen,  O;  F;  Cl;  Br;  I;  Se;  S;  P;  As; 

Sb;  N. 
Nitrogen,  C;  H;  I;  Br;  Cl. 
Metals,  O;  F;  Cl;  Br;  I;  Se;  S;  P;H.    Dif- 
ferent metals  exhibit  a  different  order,  and 

this  table  is  only  very  general. 
Sulphuric  acid,  BaO;  SrO;  KO;  NaO,  LOT; 

CaO  ;  MgO  ;  PbO ;  NH. ;  FeO;  ZnO ;  NiO ; 

CoO ;  CuO  ;  AljO.;  FcjO.. 
Chlorohydric  acid,  4PbO ;  KO  ;  NaO  ;  BaO ; 

SrO;  CaO;  MgO;  NH,;CoO;  NiO;  HgO; 

MnO;  ZnO;  FeO;  UO;  CugO;  CuO;  SnO; 

GjO,;  AljOj;  U,0,;  CraO,;  Fe^O,;  SnO,; 

SbOy 
Nitric  acid,    KO;    NaO;    LO;    BaO;    SrO; 

6PbO;    CaO;    MgO;    NH";    AgO ;    CoO; 

NiO;    ZnO;    MnO;    CdO;    CuO;    GjO,; 

A1,0,;  U,0,;  Cr.O,;  Hg.O;  HgO;  Fe.O^. 
Potassa,  2MoO.;  2S0,;  2CrO.;  2CjO,;  2  Tar- 
taric acid;   80,;  SeO.;  NO-;  10- ;  CIO.; 

HF;  HCl;  PO^ ;  AsO.;  10,;  BrO.;  CIO,; 

HBr;  Cr03;  PO,;  Hf;  Sed.;  NO,;  SO,; 

MnO,;  BO,;  CO,;  AsO-;  HSe;  HS;  HCy. 

This  table  is  far  from  being  exact.    (See 

GmclWs  Ckemie,  vol.  i.,  art.   Jffinitat,  p.  31  to 

155,  for  a  very  full  and  condensed  view  of 

the  whole  subject  of  Affinity.) 

AGALMATOLITE.  Min.  Syn.  Figure- 
stone.  Ger.  Bildstein,  AgalmatoUth.  Fr,  Talc 
graphique.    Steatite  Pagodite. 

Massive,  structure  sometimes  slaty. 

H  =  2  and  less.  Spec.  grav.  =  2*815  Kla- 
proth;  2-895  Thomson. 

ColoTt  grayish,  greenish,  yellowish  (brown- 
ish) white,  rarely  pink  or  mottled ;  lu$tre,  waxy, 
nearly  dull ;  translucent  on  the  edges ;  /omtA, 
unctuous;  ttreak,  nearly  white,  somewhat 
shining ;  fracture^  coarse,  splintery ;  sectile. 

Chem,  BI.  P.  In  flask  blackens  and  yields 
empyreum-water:  on  charcoal  bums  white, 
fine-scaly  on  surface,  traces  of  fusion  on  edges ; 
with  borax  a  colorless  glass ;  mic*  salt  does  not 
decompose  it  but  shows  strong  effervescence ; 
with  soda  swells,  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a 
cloudy  glass,  which,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
soda  is  clear ;  with  cobalt  shows  the  presence 
of  magnesia.  Decomp,  Not  perceptibly  attacked 
by  chlorohydric  or  sulphuric  acid^;  dissolves 
in  hot  sulphuric,  leaving  silica. 


Annljwia. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Potassa 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron  ... 
Water 


Bj  Vauquelin. 


56 
29 

7 
2 

I 
6 

100 


Klaprotli. 


54-5 
340 
6*25 

•75 
4-0 

99-50 


Thornton. 


49*816 
29-596 

6-8 

6-0 

1-5 

5-5 

99-212 


Lfchnell. 


72-40 
24-54 


2-85 
99-^ 


AGARIC  MINERAL. 


AGRICULTURE. 


A  comparison  of  these  analyses,  supposing 
them  to  be  correct,  shows  that  agalmatolite  is 
a  compound  of  several  minerals  in  variable 
proportions.  L}xhnel  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  formula  on  his  analysis  which  makes 
it  a  neutral  silicate  of  alumina ;  but,  although 
agreeing  with  his,  it  would  not  apply  to  the 
other  analyses.  It  yet  remains  undecided  whe- 
ther it  is  a  simple  mineral  of  invariable  consti- 
tution, sometimes  mixed  with  foreign  matter, 
or  composed  of  several  minerals  mixed  or 
combined. 

Use  and  Local.  Chiefly  found  in  China, 
where  it  is  carved  into  grotesque  figures  and 
ornaments.  Found  also  at  Nagyag  in  Tran- 
sylvania, Norway,  Wales. 

AGARIC  MINERAL.    Min,    See  Cabboh- 

▲TB  OF  LlMK. 

AGARICUS.    Bot.  Chem.    See  Mushboom. 

AGATE.    Min,    See  Quabtz,  Aoatx. 

AGEDOILE.  Chem,  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  by  Robiquet  in  liquorice-root,  and 
shown  by  Plisson  to  be  identical  with  Aspaba- 
oiNi,  to  which  refer. 

AGENT.  Chem,  A  substance,  whether  ele- 
mentary or  compound,  which  is  employed  to 
effect  chemical  changes.  The  imponderables 
may  be  employed  as  agents ;  heat  effects  de- 
composition in  jed  oxide  of  mercury,  promotes 
union  between  sulphur  and  metals;  light 
blackens  salts  of  silver,  unites  chlorine  and 
hydrogen;  electricity  decomposes  water,  unites 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water.  It  is 
more  generally  applied  to  ponderable  matter 
of  a  uniform  character;  thus,  hydrogen  and 
carbon  are  useful  agents  for  decomposing  the 
oxides;  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful agents  to  the  chemist  from  its  strong  affini- 
ties, its  abundance,  &c.  They  are  sometimes 
termed  reagents,  from  the  reactions  or  decom- 
positions which  they  produce,  and  this  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  tests  used  in  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

AGGREGATE.  Chem.  Either  a  union,  a 
heap,  of  independent  particles,  or  a  union  of 
homogeneous  particles  to  a  homogeneous  body 
without  reference  to  the  independent  nature  of 
each  particle.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable 
and  the  prevailing  view  at  present.  In  geology 
the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  rocks,  which 
are  aggregates  of  different  simple  minerals. 

AGGREGATION.  Chem,  The  act  of  union 
of  homogeneous  particles  into  an  aggregate. 
The  state  of  aggregation  is  the  condition  of  a 
body  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
particles  are  united.  Bodies  exist  in  three 
states :  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  according  to 
the  amount  of  cohesion  among  their  particles. 
In  solids  the  cohesion  often  requires  a  consi- 
derable external  force  to  separate  the  particles, 
each  of  which  is  still  possessed  of  the  same 
cohesive  force  independently  of  the  others,  so 
that  the  portions  of  a  fractured  solid  resemble 
the  aggregated  whole.  In  liquids  the  cohesive 
force  is  so  diminished  that  they  barely  cohere 
together,  their  particles  move  freely  among 
each  other,  and  their  form  depends  on  the  equi- 
librium between  the  cohesion  of  their  particles 
and  external  forces.  The  particles  of  a  gas 
//are  no  cohesive  force,  but  rather  a  repulsion, 
aad  hence  its  form  depends  wholly  on  external 


forces,  such  as  gravitation,  enclosure  in  a  ves- 
sel, without  which  its  particles  would  entirely 
separate.    See  Cohebioit. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  late  admirable  essay 
of  Liebig  on  agricultural  chemistry  is  about  to 
produce  an  important  change  in  the  practice 
of  agricuHure,  by  the  application  of  chemical 
principles ;  and  the  student  of  elementary  che- 
mistry should  be  acquainted  with  these  views, 
as  well  to  obtain  an  expanded  idea  of  this  sci- 
ence, as  to  give  his  assistance  to  the  further 
development  of  its  principles  in  their  applica- 
tion to  agriculture. 

"The  development,"  says  Liebig,  **of  the 
stem,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  plants  is 
dependent  on  certain  conditions,  the  knowledge 
of  which  enables  us  to  exercise  some  influence 
on  their  internal  constituents  as  well  as  on 
their  size.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher to  discover  what  these  conditions  are ; 
for  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture 
must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  them.  There 
is  no  professiofl  which  can  be  compared  in 
importance  with  that  of  agriculture,  for  to  it 
belongs  the  production  of  food  for  man  and 
animals;  on  it  depends  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  human  species,  the 
riches  of  states,  and  all  commerce.  There  is 
no  other  profession  in  which  the  application 
of  correct  principle  is  productive  of  more  bene- 
ficial effects,  or  is  of  greater  and  more  decided 
influence. 

*'In  addition  to  the  general  conditions,  such 
as  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  the  component  parts 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  all  plants,  certain  substances  are 
found  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
development  of  particular  families.  These  sub- 
stances either  are  already  contained  in  the  soil, 
or  are  supplied  to  it  in  the  form  of  the  matters 
known  under  the  general  name  of  manure. 
But  what  does  the  soil  contain,  and  what'are 
the  components  of  the  substances  used  as  ma- 
nure T  Until  these  points  are  satisfactorily 
determined,  a  rational  system  of  agriculture 
cannot  exist.  The  power  and  knowledge  of 
the  physiologist,  of  the  agriculturist  and  che- 
mist must  be  united  for  the  complete  solution 
of  these  questions ;  and,  fti  order  to  attain  this 
end,  a  commencement  must  be  made. 

"  The  general  object  of  agriculture  is  to  pro- 
duce in  the  most  advantageous  manner  certain 
qualities,  or  a  maximum  size,  in  certain  parts 
or  organs  of  particular  plants.  Now,  this  ob- 
ject can  be  attained  only  by  the  application  of 
those  substances  which  we  know  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  these  parts  or 
organs,' or  by  supplying  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  qualities  desired. 

"  The  sperial  object  of  agriculture  is  to  obtain 
an  abnormal  development  and  production  t)f 
certain  parts  of  plants,  or  of  certain  vesetable 
matters,  which  are  employed  as  food  for  man 
and  animals,  or  for  the  purposes  of  industry. 

"The  means  employed  for  effecting  these 
two  purposes  are  very  different.  Thus  the 
mode  of  culture  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  fine  pliable  straw  for  Florentine  hats, 
is  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  must  be 
adopted  in  order  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
corn  from  the  same  p\aivO 
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There  are  two  prevailing  views  in  reference 
to  the  natriment  of  plants,  the  one  regarding  it 
as  wholly  derivable  from  inorganic  matter,  the 
other  as  partly  from  organic  and  partly  inor- 
ganic The  former  of  these  views  has  been  so 
ably  advocated  by  Liebi^  by  reference  to  num- 
berless chemical  and  physiological  data,  that 
a  majority  of  chemists  adopt  them,  and  even 
should  they  prove  not  wholly  correct,  it  is  easy 
10  fcH-esee  that  his  essay  will  revolutionize  agri- 
eolcure  and  vegetable  physiology;  Boussin- 
fraalt,  8aussure,  6lc^  maintain  that  nutriment 
is  panly  derived  from  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  We  shall  first  present  a  condensed  view 
of  Liebig's  essay,  and  s\ibsequently  the  oppo- 
site opinion. 

NUTBIMENT  DERIVED    80LXLT  PROM   InOROAITIC 

Matter. 

There  are  4  elements  which  in  general  form 
the  organic  matter  of  plants :  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  2  or  more  of  which 
united  in  variable  proportions*  constitute  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  proximate  principles. 
Plants  derive  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil.  The  former  consists  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  (y^ov  o^  i^  weight),  and  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  ammonia ;  the  soil  is  the  source  of  the 
inoi^nic  solid  and  liquid  matters,  and  beside 
its  earthy  constituents  contains  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  called  humus,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  fertility. 

jSuimUation  of  Carbon,  Humus  is  soluble  in 
an  extremely  minute  degree  in  water,  but  when 
treated  with  alkalies,  the  humic  acid  formed  is 
somewhat  soluble.  Suppose  this  acid  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  form  of  that  salt  which  is  most 
soluble,  the  humate  of  lime,  and  suppose  that 
potassa,  soda,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
take  pp  the  same  quantity  of  the  acid  as  lime, 
Benhier  found  that  1000  lbs.  of  dry  fir-wood 
yielded  4  lbs.  ashes,  containing  53  per  cent,  me- 
tallic oxides.  A  Hessian  acre  yields  annually 
2920  lbs.  fir-wood,  containing  6*17  lbs.  metallic 
oxides.  Then  1  lb.  of  lime,  uniting  with  12  lbs. 
humic  acid,  the  6-17  lbs.  of  the  oxides  would 
introduce  74  lbs.  humic  acid,  which,  contain- 
ing 58  per  cent,  carbon,  would  correspond  to 
100  lbs.  of  wood;  but  the  acre  really  yields 
2920  lbs.  In  the  same  way  the  oxides  in  wheat 
straw  would  produce  93*6  lbs.  woody  fibre  to 
the  acre,  whereas  the  produce  is  1961  lbs.  of 
straw  composed  similarly  to  woody  fibre. 

Calculating  the  quantity  of  this  acid  which 
plants  might  receive  under  the  most  favorable 
cireomstances  by  the  agency  of  rain-water, 
and  supposing  all  the  iHin  which  falls  on  an 
acre  to  be  received  by  the  plants,  and  all  to  be 
saturated  by  humate  of  lime,  then  the  plants 
would  receive  only  330  lbs.  humic  acid,  while 
the  acre  produces  2843  lbs.  of  grain  and  straw, 
so  that  the  330  of  acid  would  only  account  for 
a  small  quantity  of  the  carbon  actually  ob- 
tained. 

Again,  the  Hessian  acre  of  wood  or  meadow 
yiel&  1 109  lbs.  carbon  in  its  wood  or  hay, — 
1032  in  the  beet-root  without  the  leaves,  or 
1124  lbs.  in  straw  and  grain:  equal  surfaces 
of  average  fertility  yielding  equal  quantities 


of  carbon ;  and  yet  the  conditions  in  the  growth 
of  these  plants  have  been  very  dissimilar. 

Moreover,  the  soil  of  meadow  and  forest,  in- 
stead of  losing  carbon,  actually  increases  its 
quantity,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  so 
much  in  the  wood  or  hay,  and  Uie  soil  of  a 
field  which  is  manured  contains  no  more  than 
a  meadow  or  forest  which  is  not  manured. 

These  considerations  prove  that  the  common 
view  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  by  humic  acid 
is  incorrect  Whence,  then,  is  their  carbon 
derived  1 

The  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
averages  4  vols,  in  10,000  vols.,  so  that  the 
weight  of  carbon  which  presses  on  an  acre 
of  land  is  about  7  tons.  The  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen estimated  to  be  consumed  by  the  respira- 
tion of  1000  millions  of  men  in  one  year  is 
0*79745  cubic  miles.  A  town  of  7000  inha- 
bitants consumes  annually  551  millions  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen  in  the  combustion  of  wood. 
Hence  we  may  conceive  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  constantly  thrown  into  the 
air  by  the  respiration  of  men  and  animals,  by 
combustion,  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and 
Vegetable  matter.  Now,  analysis  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  1000  years  since.  There  must  be,  there- 
fore, some  means  of  replacing  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed, and  of  removing  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  formed. 

Plants  eflfeci  both  of  these  changes,  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid,  decomposing  it  and  giving 
off  oxygen.  A  plant  placed  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  sun*s 
light,  removes  the  acid  and  evolves  oxygen, 
which  may  be  collected  in  a  receiver  and  exa- 
mined ;  it  increases  in  weight  more  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  carbon  taken  up,  which 
shows  that  the  elements  of  waterare  assimi- 
lated at  the  same  time.  The  quantity  of  car- 
bon in  the  air  may  be  shown  to  be  3300  bil- 
lions of  lbs.,  which  is  more  than  all  the  plants 
and  the  strata  of  coal  on  the  earth.  Calculat- 
ing from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed 
by  a  freshly  white-washed  surface  in  a  given 
time,  a  Hessian  acre  might  absorb  in  200  days 
11*353  lbs.  carbonic  acid,  containing  3304  lbs. 
carbon,  which  is  3  times  as  much  as  obtained 
from  plants  growing  on  the  same  surface. 

Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  air  by 
the  leaves,  and  from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  for 
it  forms  an  atmosphere  in  the  soil  around  de- 
ca3ring  humus.    When  exposed  to  sun-light  it 
is  decomposed  while  oxygen  is  evolved,  but  at 
night  this  action  ceases,  and  the  acid  is  emitted 
while  oxygen  is  absorbed.    The  emission  of 
the  acid  is  a  simple  mechanical  process,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  a  chemical  process,  doe 
to  its  action  on  the  various  organic  substances 
in  the  flowers,  fruits,  ^.,  but  neither  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  process  of  assimilation. 
Thus  volatile  oils,  tannin,  dtc,  have  a  tendency 
to  oxidize,  and  hence  plants  containing  the 
absorb  more,  oxygen  than  others;  the  Jute' 
leaves  of  the  Jlgave  Americana  i' 
their  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  d' 
hours,  the  leaves  of  the  Ptnut 
times,  and  those  of  the  Q^ereu 
their  volume. 
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These  and  other  facts  prove  that  the  qaanlity 
of  oxygen  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by  plants, 
is  jjreaterthan  that  which  they  receive  from  it. 

To  conclude,  the  carbon  contained  in  plants 
is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, throngh  the  leaves  or  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  soil  through  the  roots. 

Origin  atul  Action  of  Humtu.  All  plants  and 
vegetable  structures  undergo  two  processes  of 
decomposition  after  death.  One  of  these  is 
nstmed  fermentation ;  the  other,  putrefactionf  de- 
catfy  or  mmacausis. 

The  decay  of  woody  fibre  (the  principal 
constituents  of  all  plants^  is  accompanied  by 
a  phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  sub- 
stance, in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  con- 
verts the  latter  into  an  equal  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  its  decay  ceases  upon  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  oxygen.  If  the  carbonic 
acid  is  removed,  and  oxygen  replaced,  its  de- 
cay recommences,  that  is,  it  again  converts 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.   . 

Woody  fibre  in  a  state  of  decay  is  the  sub- 
stance called  humus.  Its  property  of  converting 
surrounding  oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  acid  di- 
minishes in  proportion  as  its  decay  advances, 
and  at  last  a  certain  quantity  of  a  brown  coaly- 
looking  substance  remains,  in  which  this  pro- 
perly is  entirely  wanting.  This  substance  is 
called  mould ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  complete 
decay  of  woody  fibre. 

Humus  is  a  continued  source  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  it  emits  very  slowly.  An  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  is  therefore  contained 
in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most 
important  food  for  the  young  plants  which 
grow  in  it. 

The  roots  perform  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  formation :  they 
extract  from  the  soil  their  proper  nutriment, 
namely,  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the 
humus. 

By  loosening  the  soil  which  surrounds  young 
plants,  we  favour  the  access  of  air,  and  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed, 
and  is  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  by  which 
process  the  decay  is  renewed,  and  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  formed.  A  plant  at  this 
time  receives  its  food  both  by  the  roots  and  by 
the  organs  above  ground,  and  advances  rapidly 
to  maturity. 

When  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when 
the  organs  by  which  it  obtains  food  from  the 
atmosphere  are  formed,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  soil  is  no  further  required. 

The  power  which  roots  possess  of  taking 
up  nourishment  does  not  cease  as  long  as  nu- 
triment is  present.  When  the  food  of  a  plant 
is  in  greater  quantity  than  its  organs  require 
for  their  own  perfect  development,  the  super- 
fluous nutriment  is  not  returned  to  the  soil,  but 
is  employed  in  the  formation  of  new  organs. 
At  the  side  of  a  cell,  already  formed,  another 
cell  arises :  at  the  side  of  a  twig  and  leaf,  a 
new  twig  and  a  new  leaf  are  developed. 

The  functions  of  the  leaves  and  other  green 
parts  of  plants,  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and 
with  the  aid  of  light  and  moisture,  to  appropri- 
ate ii'i'  carbon,  are  continually  in  operation. 
But  the  new  products  arisiDg  from  this  con- 
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tinued  assimilation  are  no  longer  employed  by 
the  perfect  leaves  in  their  own  increase :  they 
serve  for  the  formation  of  woody  fibre,  and  all 
;  the  solid  matters  of  similar  composition.  lHYut 
leaves  now  produce  sugar,  amylin  or  starch, 
and  acids,  which  were  previously  formed  by 
the  roots,  when  they  were  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  stem,  buds,  leaves,  and 
branches  of  the  plant 

The  organs  of  assimilation,  at  this  period 
of  their  life,  receive  more  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere  than  they  employ  in  their  own 
sustenance;  and  when  the  formation  of  the 
woody  substance  has  advanced  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  expenditure  of  the  nutriment,  the 
supply  of  which  still  remains  the  same,  takes 
a  new  direction,  and  blossoms  are  produced. 
The  functions  of  the  leaves  of  most  plants 
cease  upon  the  ripening  of  their  fruit,  because 
the  products  of  their  action  are  no  longer  need- 
ed. They  now  yield  to  the  chemical  influence 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  generally  suffer  a 
change  in  colour,  and  fall  ofi*. 

A  peculiar  transformation  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  all  plants  takes  place  in  the  period 
between  blossoming  and  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit;  new  compounds  are  produced,  which 
furnish  constituents  of  the  blossoms,  fruit,  and 
seed.  An  organic  chemical  transformation  is 
the  separation  of  the  elements  of  one  or  seve- 
ral combinations,  and  their  reunion  into  two 
or  several  others,  which  contain  the  same 
number  of  elements,  either  grouped  in  another 
manner,  or  in  diflerent  proportions.  Of  two 
compounds  formed  in  consetjuence  of  such  a 
change,  one  remains  as  a  component  pan  of 
the  biossom  or  fruit,  while  the  other  is  sepa* 
rated  by  the  roots  in  the  form  of  excrementi- 
tious  matter. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  water  are  decomposed 
by  contact  with  muriatic  acid  into  formic  acid 
and  ammonia;  the  muriatic  seeking  to  be 
saturated  by  a  base,  selects  the  elements  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  with 
which  it  unites,  and  its  power  of  producing 
farther  change  is  lost.  By  the  separation  of 
ammonia,  the  remaining  elements  unite  to  pro- 
duce formic  acid.  The  ammonia  represents 
the  substance  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and 
the  formic  acid  the  excremeniiiiuus  matter. 

By  means  of  chemical  transformations  a 
great  variety  of  products  may  now  be  obtained 
artificially,  which,  having  been  found  in  plants 
and  animals,  were  supposed  to  result  from  the 
vital  principle.  The  volatile  oil  of  valerian 
may  be  obtained  from  the  oil  generated  during 
the  fermentation  of  potatoes ;  the  oil  of  Spircca 
ulmaria  from  the  crystalline  matter  of  the 
bark  of  the  willow ;  we  can  form  malic,  oxalic, 
and  formic  acids,  urea,  &c. 

Transformations  of  existing  compounds  are 
constantly  taking  place  during  the  whole  life 
of  a  plant,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  as 
the  results  of  these  transformations,  there  are 
produced  gaseous  matters  which  are  excreted 
by  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  solid  excrements 
deposited  in  the  bark,  and  fluid  soluble  sub- 
stances which  are  eliminated  by  the  roots. 
Substances  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
carbon  ate  cxcteled  by  vVie  toqIs  ^lud  absorbed 
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hf  tbe  soil.  Through  the  expalsion  of  these 
matters  unfitted  for  natrition,  the  soil  receives 
ftgain  with  usary  the  carbon  which  it  had  at 
first  yielded  to  the  yoang  plants  as  food,  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  soluble  matter  thus  acquired  by  the  soil 
is  still  capable  of  decay  and  patrefaction,  and 
by  undergoing  these  processes  furnishes  re- 
newed sources  of  nutrition  to  another  genera- 
tion of  plants ;  it  becomes  humus. 

Humus  does  not  nourish  plants  by  being 
taken  up  and  assimilated  in  its  unaltered  state, 
but  by  presenting  a  slow  and  lasting  source 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  and  is  the  principal  nutriment  of  young 
plants  at  a  time  when,  being  destitute  df  leaves, 
they  are  unable  to  extract  food  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

AnimHatwn  of  Hydrogen,  We  can  conceive 
of  the  formation  of  wood  by  the  decomposition 
of  water,  its  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  ele- 
ments of  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen  being 
eliminated.  100  pts.  carbonic  acid  unite  with 
%i^  hydrogen,  to  form  woody  fibre,  and  sepa- 
rate 72*35  oxygen,  which  was  combined  with 
tbe  hydrogen. 

From  their  generating  caoutchouc,  wax,  fats, 
and  volatile  oils  containing  hydrogen  in  large 
quantity,  and  no  oxygen,  we  may  be  certain 
that  plants  possess  the  property  of  decom- 
posing water,  because  from  no  other  body  could 
they  obtain  the  hydrogen  of  those  matters.  It 
has  abo  been  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Humboldt  on  the  fungi,  that  water  may  be  de- 
composed without  tbe  assimilation  of  hydro- 
gen. Water  is  a  remarkable  combination  of 
two  elements,  which  have  the  power  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  one  another,  in  innume- 
rable processes,  in  a  manner  imperceptible  to 
our  senses ;  while  carbonic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  only  decomposable  by  violent  chemi- 
cal action. 

All  the  hydrogen  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  an  organic  compound  is  supplied  to  a  plant 
hj  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  process 
of  assimilation,  in  its  most  simple  form,  con- 
sists in  the  extraction  of  hydrogen  from  water, 
and  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  in  consenuence 
of  which,  either  all  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  is  separated,  as  in  the  forma- 
tion of  caoutchoac,  the  volatile  oils  which  con- 
tain no  oxygen,  and  other  similar  substances, 
or  only  a  part  of  it  is  exhaled. 

The  formation  of  acids  is  accompanied 
with  the  smallest  separation  of  oxygen;  the 
amount  of  oxygen  set  free  increases  with  the 
production  of  the  so-named  neutral  substances, 
and  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  formation  of 
oils.  Fruits  remain  acid  in  cold  stunmers; 
while  the  most  numerous  trees  under  the  tro- 
pics are  those  which  produce  oils,  caoutchouc, 
.and  other  substances  containing  very  little 
oxygen. 

jftffum/orton  of  Nitrogen,  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  nitrogen,  contained  in  all 
parts  of  a  vegetable  structure,  is  derived  from 
that  gas  in  its  free  state,  for  it  cannot  be  made 
to  unite  directly  with  any  element  excepting 
oxygen.  Ammonia,  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  is  one  of  the  last  products  of 
*£e  putrefaction  or  decay  of  animal  matters. 
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It  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  multitude  of 
transformations,  in  contact  with  other  bodies, 
into  the  most  various  and  opposite  forms ; 
either  alone  or  with  acids,  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water ;  and  hence  it  is  probably  the  form  in 
which  nitrogen  is  conveyed  to  plants. 

The  thousands  of  millions  of  men  and  ani- 
mals by  death  and  decay  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia,  a  portion  of  which  must  escape 
into  the  atmosphere;  and  the  reason  why  it 
has  not  been  previously  detected  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  air  submitted  to  analysis  is  very 
small.  Liebig  proved  its  existence  in  pure 
rain-water  by  evaporation  with  muriatic  acid ; 
the  sal  ammoniac  had  always  a  brown  or  yel- 
low color,  with  the  oflTensive  odor  of  perspira- 
tion or  animal  excrements,  from  which  its 
origin  might  be  inferred.  It  has  since  been 
found  by  many  others  in  rain-water,  snow,  and 
hail.  If  we  suppose  1  lb.  of  rain  to  contain  i 
grain  of  ammonia,  then  26,910  square  feet 
(1  Hessian  acfre)  must  receive  annually  88  lbs. 
of  ammonia  or  71  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
more  of  the  latter  (in  the  form  of  vegetable 
albumen  and  gluten)  than  is  contained  in  2920 
lbs.  wood,  3086  lbs.  hay  or  10  tons  beet-root, 
(the  produce  of  such  an  acre)  but  less  than 
the  grain,  straw,  and  roots  of  grain,  on  the 
same  surface. 

Ammonia  is  evidently  taken  up  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  may  be  detected  in  many  parts 
of  their  structure,  in  the  juice  of  the  maple 
tree,  in  the  beet-root;  it  is  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  flowers,  herbs,  and  roots,  with  wa- 
ter; the  juice  of  the  fresh  tobacco  leaf,  of  the 
vine  contains  ammonia. 

The  quantity  of  gluten  (a  nitrogenous  body) 
contained  in  grain,  seems  to  increase  with  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  arising  from  manures. 
Thus,  wheat  grown  in  a  soil  manured  with 
cow-dung  (containing  a  little  nitrogen)  yielded 
only  11*95  per  cent  gluten,  while  in  a  soil 
manured  with  human  urine  it  aflbrded  35*1  per 
cent  Putrefied  urine  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal 
salts.  Guano  yields  also  much  ammonia,  and 
hence  a  part  of  its  fertilizing  effects. 

Gypsum  (plaster)  acts  beneficially  by  fixing 
ammonia  in  the  soil  and  preventing  its  evapo- 
ration ;  for  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  mutually  decompose  into  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  use 
of  burned  clay  as  manure  and  the  fertility  of 
ferruginous  soils  depend  on  the  fixation  of 
ammonia  by  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
with  which  it  forms  chemical  compounds. 
Powdered  charcoal  absorbs  90  times  its  volume 
of  ammonia,  decayed  wood  72  times  (See  Ab- 
soBPTioir)  and  hence  in  part  the  use  of  humus. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  well  established  that 
the  nitrogen  of  plants  is  derived  from  the  am- 
monia of  the  atmosphere. 

Inorganic  Conttituenti  of  Plants,  Plants  ab- 
sorb the  soluble  materials  in  a  soil  indiscrimi- 
nately, retaining  such  as  are  necessary  and  re- 
turning the  others  as  excrement  The  various 
acids  in  plants  are  combined  with  potassa, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  which  regulate  their 
formation,  and  when  the  plants  are  incinerated, 
these  salts  remain  as  carbonates  (see  Asnxs). 
And  since  certain  acids  are  peculiar  to  olants 
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and  essential  to  them,  alkaline  bases  must  be 
equally  necessary.  The  capacity  of  satura- 
tion of  these  acids  being  uniform,  the  quantity 
of  alkaline  bases  must  be  invariable. 


Pine  from  Mont  Br  even. 

Carbonate  of  potassa 3*60  contains  of  oxygen  0*41 

"  lime 46-34         **  "       7-83 

"  magnesia 6-77         "  «       1-27 


The  following  analyses  of  ashes  of  8*  pine 
trees  by  De  Sanssure,  and  of  2  fir  trees  by 
Berthier,  show  that  equivalent  quantities  of 
alkali  are  present  % 

from  MmU  La  SaUt, 
7*36  oxygen... 0-85 

61*19      «  8*10 

0000      « 


66*71        Total  oxygen     9*01 


58*65 


8*95 


Fir  from  AUevard^ 

Potassa  7  , « «  . 

g^j^      > 16*8  contams  oxygen 

Lime 29*5        "  " 

Magnesia 3*2        **  ** 


3*42 

8*20 
1*20 


49*5      Total  oxygen  12-82 


from  Norway, 
14*1  oxygen....  2^ 
20-7        «  6*3 

12*3        ««  3'*45 

4-35      «  1-69 

51*45  Total  oig.  12*84 


The  quantity  of  oxygen  is  too  nearly  the  ] 
same  in  the  bases  of  the  pines,  although  the 
bases  vary,  to  suppose  it  accidental ;  and  in 
the  fir  trees,  after  deducting  the  oxygen  of 
the  bases  which  were  combined  with  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  and  chlorohydric  acids,  the 
remainders  are  11*62  and  11*47  respectively. 
Hence  the  quantities  of  oxygen  being  the 
same,  equivalent  quantities  of  bases  are  satu- 
rated although  these  vary « materially. 

**If  potatoes  are  grown  where  they  are  not 
supplied  with  earth,  the  magazine  of  inorganic 
bases  (in  cellars  for  example)  a  true  alkali, 
called  solanin,  of  very  poisonous  nature,  is 
formed  in  the  sprouts  which  extend  towards 
the  light,  while  not  the  smallest  trace  of  such 
a  substance  can  be  discovered  in  the  roots, 
herbs,  blossoms,  or  fruits  of  potatoes  grown  in 
fields. 

"The  conclusion  to  which  all  the  foregoing 
facts  lead  us  is,  that  the  alkaline  bases  existing 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  must  be  necessary  to 
their  growth,  since  if  this  were  not  the  case 
tliey  would  not  be  retained. 

"The  perfect  development  of  a  plant  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths ;  for  when 
these  substances  are  totally  wanting,  its  growth 
will  be  arrested,  and  when  they  are  only  defi- 
cient, it  must  be  impeded." 

10,000  parts  of  oak-wood  yield  250  parts  of 
ashes,  the  same  quantity  of  fir-wood  only  83, 
of  linden- wood  500,  of  rye  440,  and  of  the  herb 
of  the  potato-plant  1500  parts. 

Firs  and  pines  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alkalies  in  granitic  and  barren  sandy  soils  in 
which  oaks  will  not  grow ;  and  wheat  thrives 
in  soils  favorable  for  the  linden  tree,  because 
the  bases  which  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
complete  maturity,  exist  there  in  suflicient 
quantity. 

All  kinds  of  grasses,  the  equiutaceat  for  ex- 
ample, contain  in  the  outer  parts  of  their  leaves 
and  stalk  a  large  quantity  of  silicic  acid  and 
potash  in  the  form  of  acid  silicate  of  potash. 
The  proportion  of  this  salt  does  not  vary  per- 
ceptibly in  the  soil  of  corn-fields,  because  it  is 
again  conveyed  to  them  as  manure  in  the  form 
of  putrefying  straw.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
ja  a  meadoh,  and  hence  we  never  find  a  luxu- 
r/ani  crop  of  grass  on  sandy  and  calcareous 
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soils,  which  contain  little  potash,  evidently 
because  one  of  the  constituents  indispensable 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  wanting.  Soils 
formed  from  basalt,  grauwacke,  and  porphyry, 
are,  caierii  paribut,  the  best  for  meadow-land,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  potash  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  The  potash  abstracted 
by  the  plants  is  restored  during  the  annoal 
irrigation. 

A  harvest  of  grain  is  obtained  every  30  or  40 
years  from  the  soil  of  the  LCineburg  heath,  by 
strewing  it  with  the  ashes  of  the  heaih-planU 
(Erica  vulgaris)  which  grow  on  it.  These 
plants  during  the  long  period  just  mentioned 
collect  the  potash  and  soda,  which  are  con- 
veyed to  them  by  rain-water;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  these  alkalies  that  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  to 
which  they  are  indispensable,  are  enabled  to 
grow  on  this  sandy  heath. 

A  proprietor  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  order  to  obtain  potash,  planted  his 
whole  land  with  wormwood,  the  ashes  of  which 
are  well  known  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  carbonate  of  that  alkali.  The  conse* 
queuce  was,  that  he  rendered  his  land  quite 
incapable  of  bearing  grain  for  many  years,  in 
consequence  of  having  entirely  deprived  the 
soil  of  its  potash. 

The  supposition  that  alkalies  or  inorganic 
matter  in  general  are  generated  by  plants  is 
refuted  by  these  facts.  Steam  and  vapors  have 
a  remarkable  power  of  transporting  solid  fixed 
matter,  either  in  the  form  of  a  gas  or  dissolved 
in  one. 

It  is  known  that  in  sea  storms,  leaves 
of  plants  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  co- 
vered with  crystals  of  salt,  even  at  the  distance 
of  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  sea.  But  it 
does  not  require  a  storm  to  cause  the  volatil- 
ization of  the  salt,  for  the  air  hanging  over 
the  sea  always  contains  enough  of  this  sub- 
stance to  make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
turbid,  and  every  breeze  must  carry  this  away. 
Now,  as  thousands  of  tons  of  sea-water  annn- 
ally  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere,  a  corres 
ponding  quantity  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  il» 
viz. :  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  potassium, 
magnesia,  and  the  remaining  constituents  of 
the  sea-water,  will  be  conveyed  by  the  wind  to 
the  land. 

By  the  conUnMaV  e>ia^oi^X\oik  ol  ^^  ^^^\\a 
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faks  tre  spread  over  the  whole  snr&oe  of  fhe 
earth;  and  being  subsequently  carried  down 
by  the  rain,  fomish  to  the  vegetation  those 
salts  necessary  to  its  existence.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  salts  fonnd  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
in  those  cases  where  the  soil  could  not  have 
yielded  them. 

Jrt  of  Culture.  Carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  water  yield  elements  for  all  the  organs 
of  plants.  Certain  inorganic  substances— salts 
and  metallic  oxides — serve  peculiar  functions 
in  their  organism,  and  many  of  them  must  be 
viewed  as  essential  constituents  of  particular 
parts. 

The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  offer  the  same 
kind  of  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  roots. 
The  former  contains  a  comparatively  inex- 
haustible supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia ;  the  latter,  by  means  of  its  humus,  gene- 
rates constantly  fresh  carbonic  acid,  while, 
daring  the  winter,  rain  and  snow  introduce 
into  the  soil  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  sufficient 
for  the  development  of  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. 

In  whatever  form  we  supply  plants  with 
those  substances  which  are  the  products-  of 
their  own  action,  in  no  instance  do  they  appear 
lo  have  any  effect  upon  their  growth,  or  to  re- 
place what  they  have  lost  Sugar,  gum,  and 
starch,  are  not  food  for  plants,  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  humic  acid,  which  is  so  close- 
ly allied  to  them  in  composition. 

The  products  generated  by  a  plant  may  vary 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  substances  given 
It  as  ibod.  A  superabundance  of  carbon  in 
ifae  state  of  carbonic  acid  conveyed  through 
the  roots  of  plants,  without  being  accompanied 
by  nitrogen,  cannot  be  converted  either  into 
gluten,  albumen,  wood,  or  any  other  component 
part  of  an  organ ;  but  either  it  will  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  excrements,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  oil,  wax,  resin,  mannite,  or  gum,  or  those 
substances  will  be  deposited  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  the  wide  cells  and  vessels. 

The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  vital  ac- 
tivity of  the  vegetables  depends  only  on  heat 
and  solar  light,  which  we  have  not  arbitrarily 
at  our  disposal:  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  supply 
those  substances  which  are  adapted  for  assi- 
milation by  the  power  already  present  in  the 
oivans  of  the  phuit  Bat  what  then  are  these 
substances  t  They  may  easily  be  detected  by 
the  examination  of  a  soil,  which  is  always 
fertile  in  given  oosmical  and  atmospheric 
conditions.  Sand,  clay,  and  lime  are  the  names 
given  to  the  principiJ  constituents  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soiL  Pure  sand  and  pure 
limestones,  in  which  there  are  no  other  inor- 
ganic substances  except  siliceous  earth,  car- 
bonate or  silicate  of  lime,  form  absolutely 
barren  soils.  But  argillaceous  earths  form 
always  a  part  of  fertile  soils.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  something  in  aluminous  earth 
which  enables  it  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  life  of  plants,  and  to  assist  in  their  deve- 
lopment The  property  on  which  this  depends 
is  that  of  its  invariably  containing  potash  and 
soda. 

In  order  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
quantities  of  alkalies  in  aluminous  minerals, 
it  mcst  be  remembered  that  feldspar  contains 


17|  per  cent  of  potash,  albite  11*43  per  cent 
of  soda,  and  mica  8—6  per  'cent ;  and  that 
zeolite  contains  13 — 16  per  cent  of  both  alka- 
lies taken  together.  The  late  analyses  of  Clu 
Omelin,  Ldwe^  Fricke,  Meyer,  and  Medtenbacher^ 
have  also  shown,  that  basalt  contains  from  | 
to  3  per  cent  of  potash,  and  from  5 — 7  per 
cent  of  soda,  that  clay-slate  contains  from 
2'76— 3*31  per  cent  of  potash,  and  loam  from 
H — *  ?€"■  cent  of  potash. 

If,  now,  we  calculate  from  these  data,  and 
from  the  specific  weights  of  the  different  sub* 
stances,  how  much  potash  must  be  contained 
in  a  layer  of  soil,  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  disintegration  of  26,910  square  feet  (1  Hes« 
sian  acre^  of  one  of  these  rocks  to  the  depth 
of  20  inches,  we  find  that  a  soil  of 

Feldspar  contains 1,269,000  lbs 

Clink-stone    "      from  220,400  to  440,000  ** 
Basalt  "  **      62,300         82,600  « 

Clay-slate      «•         ««    110,000       220,400  " 
Loam  «  -      95,800        830,600  " 

Potash  is  present  in  all  clays ;  according  to 
Fuektt  it  is  contained  even  in  marl ;  it  has  l^n 
found  in  all  the  argillaceous  earths  in  which  it 
has  been  sought 

Air,  water,  and  the  change  of  temperature 
prepare  the  different  species  of  rocks  for  yield* 
ing  to  plants  the  alkalies  which  they  contain. 
A  soil  which  has  been  exposed  for  centuries 
to  all  the  influences  which  affect  the  disinte- 
gration of  rocks,  but  from  which  the  alkalies 
have  not  been  removed,  will  be  able  to  afford 
the  means  of  nourishment  to  those  vegetables 
which  require  alkalies  for  their  growth  during 
many  years;  but  it  must  gradually  become 
exhausted,  unless  those  alkalies  which  have 
been  removed  are  again  replaced;  a  period^ 
therefore,  will  arrive  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expose  it  from  time  to  time  to  a  further  dis* 
integration,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  supply 
of  soluble  alkalies. 

The  exhaustion  of  much  of  the^oil  in  Lower 
Virginia  by  successive  crops  of  wheat  and  to- 
bacco during  a  long  period  of  time,  proves  the 
necessity  of  alkalies  for  these  plants,  for  in  the 
space  of  a  century  13,200  lbs.  of  alkalies  per  acre 
were  removed  in  leaves,  grain,  and  straw,  and 
the  land  became  unproductive.  When  the  soil 
is  thus  exhausted  it  requires  the  lapse  of  time 
for  the  action  of  air,  water,  change  of  tempe* 
rature,  and  carbonic  acid,  to  decompose  fresh 
portions  of  the  rocky  constituents  of  the  soil, 
and  set  free  more  alkaline  matter. 

Potash  is  not  the  only  substance  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  most  plants ;  indeed  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  potash  may  be  re- 
placed in  many  cases  by  soda,  magnesia,  or 
lime;  but  other  substances  besides  alkalies 
are  required  to  sustain  the  life  of  plants. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  ashes 
of  all  plants  hitherto  examined,  and  always  in 
combination  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 
Most  seeds  contaih  certain  quantities  of  phos- 
phates. In  the  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  com 
particularly,  there  is  abundance  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia. 

Plants  obtain  their  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
soil.  It  is  a  constituent  of  all  land  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  even  the  heath  at  LUneburg 
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contains  it  in  appreciable  quantity.  Phospho- 
ric acid  has  been  detected  also  in  all  mineral 
waters  in  which  its  presence  has  been  tested ; 
and  in  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  foand,  it 
has  not  been  sought  for. 

It  is  evident  that  the  seeds  of  corn  could  not 
be  formed  without  the  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  one  of  their  invariable  constituents ; 
the  plant  could  not  under  such  circumstances 
reach  maturity. 

Some  plants,  however,  extract  other  matters 
from  the  soil  besides  silica,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  are  essential  constituents 
of  the  plants  ordinarily  cultivated.  These 
other  matters,  we  must  suppose,  supply,  in  part 
at  least,  the  place  and  perform  the  functions 
of  the  substances  just  named.  We  may  thus 
regard  common  salt,  sulphate  of  potash,  nitre, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  other  matters,  as 
necessary  constituents  of  several  plants. 

CIa3'-siate  contains  generally  small  quanti- 
ties of  oxide  of  copper;  and  soils  formed  from 
micaceous  schist  contain  some  metallic  fluor- 
ides. Now,  small  quantities  of  these  sub- 
stances also  are  absorbed  into  plants,  although 
we  cannot  affirm  that  they  are  necessary  to 
them. 

De  Saussure  remarked  that  plants  require 
unequal  quantities  of  the  component  parts  of 
soils  in  different  stages  of  their  development; 
an  observation  of  much  importance  in  consi- 
dering the  growth  of  plants.  Thus,  wheat 
yielded  jl'\^  of  ashes  a  month  before  blossom- 
ing, tJ.It  while  in  blossom,  and  yJJ^  after  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  wheat,  from  the  time  of  its  flowering,  re- 
storcsi  a  part  of  its  organic  constituents  to  the 
soil,  although  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  re- 
mains in  the  seeds.  The  fallow  time,  is  that 
period  of  culture  during  which  land  is  exposed 
to  a  progressive  disintegration  by  means  of 
the  inlluence  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of  alkalies 
capable  of  being  appropriated  by  plants.  It 
is  evid(?nt,  that  the  careful  tilling  of  fallow-land 
must  increase  and  accelerate  this  disintegra- 
tion. Now  many  plants  in  the  family  of  the 
UgumUosa  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
small  ({uantity  of  alkalies  or  salts  in  general 
which  they  contain.  They  belong  to  those 
which  are  termed  fallow-crops,  and  the  cause 
wherefore  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious 
influence  on  corn  which  is  cultivated  immedi- 
ately after  them  is,  that  they  do  not  extract  the 
alkalies  uf  the  soil,  and  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phosphates. 

Two  plants  growing  beside  each  other  will 
mutually  injure  one  another,  if  they  withdraw 
the  same  food  from  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  wild  chamomile  (Matricaria 
Cfuwiomilla)  and  Scotch  broom  (Spnrtium  Sco- 
parivm)  impede  the  growth  of  corn,  when  it  is 
considered  that  both  yield  from  7  to  7*43  per 
cent,  of  ashes,  which  contain  y^^  of  carbonate 
of  potash.  Plants  will,  on  the  contrary,  thrive 
beside  each  other,  either  when  the  substances 
necessary  for  their  growth  which  they  extract 
from  the  soil  are  of  different  kinds,  or  when 
they  themselves  are  not  both  in  the  same  stages 
of  iievcUipment  at  the  same  time. 
On  a  soil,  for  example,  which  contains  poU 
70- 


ash,  both  wheat  and  tobacco  may  be  reared  in 
succession,  because  the  latter  plant  does  no( 
require  phosphates,  salts  which  are  invariably 
present  in  wheat,  but  requires  only  alkalies, 
and  food  containing  nitrogen. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Posselt  and 
Reimann,  10,000  parts  of  the  leaves  of  the  to- 
bacco-plant contain  16  parts  of  phosphate  ol 
lime,  8*8  parts  of  silica,  and  no  magnesia, 
whilst  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  straw  con- 
tains 47*3  parts,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  9945  parts  of  phosphates.  (Dt 
Saussure,^ 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  grain  of  wheat 
is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  its  straw,  then 
the  quantity  of  phosphates  extracted  from  a 
soil  by  the  same  weights  of  wheat  and  tobacco 
must  be  as  97*7 :  16.  This  difference  is  veiy 
considerable.  The  roots  of  tobacco,  as  well  as 
those  of  wheat,  extract  the  phosphates  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  but  they  restore  them  again, 
because  they  are  not  essentially  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  plant 

Jlternation  of  Crnpit,  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  same  crop  cultivated  on  the  same  soil 
through  successive  years,  deteriorates  and  will 
Anally  cease  to  yield  profitably;  that  certain 
plants  will  thrive  better  after  others,  and  that 
these  last  will  then  again  become  productive. 

The  experiments  of  Macaire-Princep  prore 
that  substances  are  excreted  from  the  roots  of 
plants,  sonie  of  which  he  termed  acrid  and  rfr 
sinous,  others  mild  like  gum.  The  former  he 
regarded  as  injurious,  the  latter  nutritiouti 
Hence  the  opinion  that  the  same  plant  will  not 
thrive  in  a  soil  where  its  excretions  accumulate! 

Decandolle  supposes  that  plants  absorb  soltt- 
ble  matter  of  every  kind  from  the  soil,  and 
thus  receiving  much  matter  unnecessary  for 
nutrition,  return  it  as  excrement  to  the  soil. 

The  excretion  consists  of  two  parts,  that 
which  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  an  unaltered 
state  and  that  arising  from  transformations 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  plant  The 
former,  although  useless  to  a  particular  plant 
may  be  nutritive  to  another.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  change  into  humus  by  a  more  or  less 
gradual  change,  and  then  yielding  carbonic 
acid,  forms  the  nutriment  of  young  plants. 

This  artificial  production  of  humus  consti- 
tutes one  advantage  of  the  alternation  of  crops, 
and  such  plants  are  employed  as  excrete 
abundantly. 

Another  advantage  lies  in  the  different  kinds 
of  inorganic  matter  required  by  different 
plants.  Thus  two  plants  requiring  the  same, 
and  grown  successively  on  the  same  ground, 
gradually  renders  it  incapable  of  producing 
them  profitably ;  but  where  one  follows  another 
requiring  different  inorganic  constituents,  the 
decomposing  action  of  atmospheric  agents 
during  the  lapse  of  time  prepares  the  soil 
again  for  the  production  of  the  first 

Manure,  We  may  regard  organic  and  many 
inorganic  substances  as  manures ;  but  we 
find  them  varying  much  in  their  value  both 
practically  and  by  an  analysis  uf  their  con- 
stituents. Thus  the  solid  excrements  of  the 
cow  and  horse  contain  but  little  nitrogen,  ha- 
man  faeces  more  •,  vuvwe  coniavns  a  large  pro- 
portion.   "Bui  iVve  excTemeivvs  ol  ^tv\Tiv^*&  vsop 
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uitn  ooTich  silicate  of  potassa  and  phosphates, 
homan  foces  the  latter,  while  urine  is  rich 
both  in  nitrogenous  matter  and  phosphates. 
Too  much  cannot  he  said  on  the  employment 
of  hnman  excrements  hoth  liquid  and  solid, 
for  while  they  constitute  feniJizing  manure 
of  the  highest  value,  they  are  usually  rejected 
ID  the  United  States.    (See  Masure.) 

We  have  presented  an  outline  of  the  newer 
views  in  agricultural  chemistry,  chiefly  due  to 
Liebig,  whose  essay  we  have  followed  and 
freely  extracted  from,  not,  however,  from  a 
conviction  of  their  truth  in  every  respect ;  for 
we  believe  that,  although  he  has  adopted  a 
true  method  in  elevating  agriculture  and  phy- 
Motogy  by  the  application  of  chemical  princi- 
p]esy  be  has  by  no  means  proved  that  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia  constitute  the  sole 
nourishment  of  plants.  We  therefore  offer 
the  opinions  of  others  likewise  grounded  on 
experimental  evidence. 

NuTBiicExr  raox  OBeiRic  akd  Ikobouic 
Matteb. 

Saassure  has  conducted  some  very  able  ex- 
periments which  seem  to  prove  that  some 
plants  do  take  up  humus,  not  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  He  showed,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Hartig,  that  humus  extracted 
irom  mouM  by  alkali  is  absorbed  by  the  roots ; 
and  that  since  a  strongly  coloured  solution  of 
facmate  of  potassa  becomes  discolored  in  the 
Poi^gonum  Particaria,  while  other  coloring 
matters,  such  as  ink,  unfitted  for  nutrition,  are 
not — ^ihat  this  humic  material  is  assimilated. 
Without  denying  that  carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  assimilated  as  nutritive  matter,  he  holds 
humic  extract  is  likewise  useful  to  plants ;  that 
plants  produced  by  the  former  alone  are  not  as 
thrifty  as  with  the  use  of  mould.  The  follow- 
io?  are  his  general  conclusions. 

1.  That  fertile  soil  contains  a  mixture  of 
schxble  and  insoluble  organic  matter ;  and  that 
the  introduction  of  the  fbrmer  by  the  roots  into 
a  plant  is  a  powerful  aid  to  that  nutrition  which 
i»  afforded  by  the  atmosphere  and  water. 

%.  That  the  insoluble  organic,  greatly  pre- 
ponderating over  the  soluble,  undergoes,  by  the 
assistance  of  water,  slow  fermentation,  hence 
producing  soluble  nutritive  matter. 

3.  That  plants  receive  their  nitrogen  almost 
entirely  by  absorption  of  soluble  organic  matter. 

•i.  That  those  colored  substances  adapted  to 
the  nutrition  of  plants  change  color,  while 
those  not  nutritious  enter  a  plant  without  un- 
tlers^oing  decomposition.     (Bibliotfu  UniverM.) 

Hermann  has  discovered  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  extractive  matter  in  the  juice  of  plants 
consists  of  similar  constituents  to  humus,  con- 
taining humic  acids,  several  crenic  and  apo- 
crenic  acids,  and  extractive  humus.  (See 
HrircfL) 

Mulder's  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that,  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances, 
vlmin  and  ulmic  acid  are  formed  when  the 
air  in  not  freely  admitted,  and  these  again,  by 
(he  action  of  the  air,  pass  into  humin  and 
hamtc  acid.  His  analyses  of  the  humic  acid 
in  turf,  decayed  wood,  and  vegetable  mould 
from  various  localities,  prove  that  it  is  com- 
bined with  ammonia,  and  the  remarkable  re- 


semblance in  the  deduced  formulae,  seems  to 
prove  conclusively  that  there  is  a  class  of  hu- 
mus bodies,  which,  although  differing  among 
each  other,  must  be  ranked  together. 

Mulder  supposed  this  ammonia  to  have  been 
abstracted  as  such  from  the  air,  but  llermann's 
experiments  prove  that  during  the  decay  of 
wood  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  2  vols,  of  oxy- 
gen are  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  4  vols,  car- 
bonic acid  given  off,  and  that  ammonia  is  a 
residual  transformation. 

These  researches  of  Saussure,  Mulder,  and 
Hermann  are  certainly  opposed  to  the  views 
of  Professor  Liebig,  and  we  may  add  to  them 
the  elaborate  researches  and  conclusions  of 
Boussingault  and  Payen.  The  following  is 
the  definition  of  powerful  manures  by  the  two 
last-named  chemists: — Manure  is  the  more 
valuable  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  is  greater  than  the  non- 
nitrogenous  organic  matter;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  decomposition  of  quaternary  compounds 
acts  gradually,  and  agrees  with  the  progress  of 
vegetation.  They  have  therefore  constructed 
a  table  showing  the  value  of  manures,  that  is, 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  See 
Manure. 

Boussingault  holds  that  plants  receive  a 
large  proportion  of  nutriment  from  the  air,  but 
also  receive  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  or- 
ganic material  directly  from  the  soil.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  process  of  fallowing  has  chiefly 
the  advantage  of  destro3ring  weeds ;  that  the 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  does  not  depend  on 
the  injurious  action  of  the  excrements  of  plants, 
since  Braconnot's  experiments  prove  that  such 
excrements  are  not  produced,  but  it  rather  de- 
pends on  the  alternation  of  such  plants  as  only 
extract  nutrition  from  the  soil,  like  the  Grami- 
neae,  and  of  such  as  take  much  nutriment  from 
the  air,  like  the  Leguminosse,  and  whose  stub- 
ble ploughed  under  is  in  itself  a  good  manure. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  Liebig 
has  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  orga- 
nic matter  of  plants  is  due  to  the  assimilation 
of  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  but  not  that  it  is 
wholly  due  to  this  cause.  He  has  not  shown 
that  their  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  ammo- 
nia of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  formation  of 
ammonia  in  humus  seems  to  point  out  this 
combination  as  the  source  of  the  nitrogen,  a 
view  strengthened  by  the  experiments  and  in- 
ferences of  Boussingault  and  Payen.  Whether 
we  adopt  with  the  former  the  view  that  nitro- 
gen is  the  measure  of  nutrition,  we  hold  with 
him  that  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the 
soil  are  partly  useful  because  of  the  more 
ready  decomposition  of  compounds  containing 
nitrogen,  so  that  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
such  substances  are  more  readily  assimilated. 

Again,  Liebig  censures  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  animal  nutrition  to  vegetable 
physiology,  and  yet  more  than  once  draws 
such  a  comparison  himself.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  apply  these  principles  in  the  same  manner 
in  both  cases,  but  ^  the  principles  themselves 
may  hold  good  of  both.  Thus,  while  he  ha.% 
shown  the  importance  of  one  constituent  of 
the  air,  carbonic  acid,  another  acts  an  equally 
important  part  to  animals;  for,  without  the 
action  of  ihe  oxygen  in  producing  internal 
ttS  T7 
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transformations  and  throwing  off  carbon,  food 
cannot  be  regarded  as  nutriment  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  therefore  serves  in  part  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  animals.  While  thus  plants  derive 
much  nutrition  from  the  air  and  a  portion  from 
the  soil,  animals  derive  much  from  the  soil  and 
a  portion  from  the  air.    See  farther  under  De- 

CA.T,    ExCBEMBXTTy    GuAlTO,     HuMUB,    MaHUBX, 

PoTR«PACTio3r,  Soit.  Scc  Johnton^t  Farmer^ 
Ennfdnpadia,  Am.  edition. 

AIR.  Cheni,  A  term  applied  to  gaseous 
bodies  in  the  early  day^  of  chemical  science, 
from  their  resemblance  to  atmospheric  air. 
Ammoniacal  gas  was  called  alkaline  air,  nitro- 
gen mephilic  and  phhgittic  air,  oxygen  dephUh 
gislieatcd  air.  Carbonic  acid  is  still,  but  rarely, 
termed  fixed  air.    See  Atxosphxbic  Air. 

AKMITE.  3ftit.  Syn.  Achmite,  Acmite. 
Phyt.  Cr}'st.  Oblique  rhombic  system,  nearly 
the  same   as   augite    (Mittckerlich) ;    cleaves 
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parallel  to  M,  less  perfectly  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals. H=5'6— 6-5.  Spec.  gray.  3*2—8^ 
Brown  or  reddish-brown;  lustre  vitreous; 
opake,  when  thin  translucent,  and  yellowish- 
brown;  streak  pale  yellowish-gray;  fracture 
uneven,  earthy;  brittle. 

Ckem.  behavior.  In  a  bulb  yields  water, 
leaving  a  spot  which  disappears  on  heating; 
easily  fused  on  charcoal  to  a  shining,  black, 
magnetic  bead;  dissolves  in  borax  and  mie. 
salt  to  a  glass  colored  by  iron,  leaving  a  skele- 
ton of  silica  in  the  latter ;  witb  soda  gives  oa 
charcoal  a  black  glass ;  on  platinum  foil  the 
green  of  manganese. 

When  finely  powdered  is  imperfectly  decom- 
posed, both  before  and  aAer  fusion,  by  solphn- 
ric  and  chlorohydric  acids. 

Analysit.  By  Strom,  and  Berzelins,  K.  FA 
Ac.  Handl.  1821,  p.  160,  and  Jakretbtr,  xL94; 
and  by  Lehunt,  Thomt.  Outlimn,  i.  480. 
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Silica 54-27 

Alumina — 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Soda 9-74 

Lime ; — 

Magnesia — 

Loss  by  ignition 1*88 


100*33 


Bflrx. 

I^b. 

55*26 

52*016 

— 

0*685 

31-25 

FeO=28.080 

1*08 

MnO=  3*487 

10*40 

13*333 

0*72 

0*876 

""" 

0*504 

98*70 

98*981 

y.  Kojell  found  in  it  3*25  per  cent,  titanic 
acid,  of  which  Berz.  found  only  -traces,  and 
showed  that  part  of  the  iron  was  protoxide. 
The  formula  appears  to  be  NaO,  SiOg+PejO,, 
aSiO,  (neutral  silicate  of  soda  +f  persilicate 
af  iron),  but  G.  Rose  gives  it  3(NaO,  SiOj)^- 
2(3  FeO,  2  SiOj)  from  its  affinities  with  horn- 
blende. 

Locality.  Only  at  Rundemyr,  4  m.  N.  of 
Dunserud,  near  Kongsberg,  Southern  Norway, 
in  granite,  in  crystals  sometimes  a  foot  long, 
macled  and  bent,  and  so  brittle  as  not  to  be 
easily  detached. 

ALABANDINE.  Min.  See  MA^reAsicsi 
Glancr. 

ALABASTER.  Tech.  A  white,  translucent 
btone  of  moderate  hardness,  usually  sculptured 
into  delicate  ornaments,  such  as  lamps,  vases, 
clock-frames,  &c.,  which  are  much  valued  from 
their  pure  whiteness,  their  permitting  the  light 
to  pass  faintly  through  them,  and  the  delicate 
polish  of  their  surface. 

There  are  2  varieties  of  alabaster:  the  gyp- 
ieouif  which  is  more  generally  used  and  pre- 
ferred, is  a  fine-grained  and  compact  sulphate 
of  lime ;  the  ealcareotu  is  a  crystalline  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  The  former  is  therefore  softer 
than  the  latter,  and  both  are  softer  and  more 
easily  wrought  than  marble. 

The  fine-grained,  harder,  and  snowy  gypsum 
of  Volterra,  near  Florence,  is  preferred  to  most 
others,  and  from  its  uniformity  and  freedom 
Trom  defects,  is  wrought  into  ornaments  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  also  wrought  at  Salz- 
burg, in  Austria,  in  Spain,  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, &c.  The  calcareous  A.  is  more  employ- 
ed in  the  East,  and  being  derived  from  stalac- 
tites, often  presents  zones  of  yellow,  brown, 
and  red  hues,  which  impart  a  higher  value  to 


it.  The  travertine  of  San  Filippo,  in  Tus- 
cany, is  employed  in  a  similar  manner;  it  is 
a  mixed  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  A&, 
and  is  still  depositing  in  such  quantities,  that 
basso-relievos  are  made  by  exposiiTg  sulphar 
moulds  to  the  water,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  incrusts  them  with  a  deposit  of 
considerable  thickness. 

Alabaster  is  sawed  into  suitable  blocks,  then 
worked  with  the  knife  and  chisel  either  in  the 
open  hand  or  the  turning-lathe.  Being  used 
merely  to  abrade  the  surface  gradually,  the 
tools  should  not  be  too  sharp.  For  delicate 
ornaments,  small  files  and  graving  tools  are 
employed.  The  harder  or  calcareous  variety 
is  worked  much  in  the  same  way  as  marble. 

The  gypseous  A.  is  smoothed  with  dried 
shave-grass  or  horse-tail  (Eqiiiutum),  the  hard- 
ness of  which  is  due  to  its  large  content  of 
silica,  and  the  streaks  left  by  this  are  removed 
by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  paste  of  finely- 
sifted  slaked  lime  and  water.  The  delicata 
polish  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  soap-water  and 
lime,  and  lastly  by  elutriated  French  chalk  or 
talc.  Small  pieces  are  cemented  together  by 
powdered  quick-lime  and  white  of  egg,  or  by  a 
stiff  paste  of  boiled  plaster  and  water. 

Ornaments  of  A.  are  liable  to  a  yellow  ta^ 
nish  from  the  action  of  smoke,  Ac,  which 
may  be  often  removed  by  washing  with  a  little 
soap-water.  Grease  spots  are  removed  by  a 
rubbing  with  powdered  French  chalk  or  spirit 
of  turpentine.  Much  water  should  not  be  usc^ 
since  it  etches  the  surface. 

A.  may  be  etched  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  solubility  of  gypsum  in  water.  Cover  tbt 
parts  not  to  be  etched  by  a  varnish  of  wax  diih 
solved  in  turpentine  and  thickened  with  while- 
lead,  and  when  it  has  set,  immerse  the  objects 
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in  water  for  one  or  two  dajrs,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  etching  required.  Remoye  the 
Tarnish  by  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  to  give  the 
etching  a  degree  of  opacity  contrasting  well 
with  the  rest,  rub  it  with  a  brash  dipped  in 
powdered  gypsnm. 

Calcareous  A.  is  etched  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  adding  to  the  water  a  little  muriatic  or  ace- 
tic acid. 

A.  may  be  coloured  by  metallic  solutions,  or 
by  solutions  of  vegetable  colors  in  oil  or  alco- 
hoL  7*hift,  however,  should  be  rarely  attempt* 
ed,  for  its  delicate  snowy  whiteness  is  one  of 
its  principal  attractions. 

ALALTTE.  Mm.  See  Averrs,  var.  Diop- 
nit. 

ALBIN.    Mm.    See  Apophtllitb. 

ALBITE.  Mm.  Syn.  Cleavelandite,  Tetar- 
tin,  Tetarto-prismatic  felspar,  Pericline. 


CryttaL  Triclinometric,  or  doubly  oblique 
rhombic,  P  :  M=93«  50';  P  :  Tsall6°  5', 
M  :  Tt=tsll7°  53'.  Generally  in  flat,  twin  crys- 
tals,  with  M  enlarged,  the  re-entering  angle  of 
P :  P'«1860  40'.  Where  imperfectly  develop- 
ed, the  cryst.  structure  is  foliated,  passing  into 
granular.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  with  M 
and  P,  less  so  with  T. 

H=6— 6*5.  Spec  grav.  2-6—2*68.  Albite 
from  Chester  co..  Pa.,  and  from  Newcastle  co., 
Del.,  had  a  spec  grav.  of  2*612  {Booth  and 
Boyi).  Color  white,  more  rarely  bluish,  gray- 
ish,  greenish,  or  reddish-white;  lustre  pearly 
on  planes  of  the  perfect  cleavage,  otherwise 
vitreous ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fracture  un* 
even,  somewhat  brittle. 

Behavior.  Behaves  like  felspar  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  colors  the  flame  yellow.  Insolu  • 
ble  in  acids. 
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All  these  analyses  show  that  albite  is  a  soda- 
felspar,  a  neutral  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda. 
The  formula  is  therefore 

NaO,  8iO,-f  Al^O,,  3  SiO,. 
A  portion  of  the  soda  is  generally  replaced 
by  potassa,  lime,  dec,  as  in  common  felspar 
there  is  also  soda,  lime,  dec    The  calculated 
composition  of  albite  is 

4  eq.  silica 185*04  59*09 

1  "   alumina 51*47  19*22 

1  •*    soda 31-32  11-69 


267-83 


100*00 


Pericline  was  separated  from  albite,  as  an 
analysis  of  a  compact  specimen  by  C.  Gmelin 
seemed  to  require  it,  but  Thaulow*s  analysis 
of  a  crystallised  specimen  shows  that  it~  is 
identical  with  albite.  We  have  examined  2 
specimens  of  albite,  one  highly  crystalline 
from  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  Del.,'  and 
another  crystalline  and  granular  from  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  both  apparently  pure.  Redten- 
bacher  examined  one  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  possibly  the  same«as  ours  from 
Chester  county. 
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Our  last  analysis  differs  so  much  from  the 
others  that  we  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  it  a 
different  mineral,  for  it  appeared  to  be  pure,  and 
yet  the  oxygen  in  the  silica  is  nearly  2^  that  in 
the  bases.  See  Gmelin  and  Thaulow  in  Ram» 
meiaber^M  Mneralogy ;  Redtenbacher  in  Pogg, 
jhu  xi.  470 ;  Booth  and  Boye  in  Proc  of  Jm. 
PhiL  Sot.,  May,  1841,  and  June,  1842. 

V.  Kobell  thinks  that  Beudant*s  Adinole  is  a 
dense  albitic  mass  mingled  with  quartz. 

Remttrkt. — Albite  often  replaces  felspar  in 
granite,  syenite,  dec,  and  Abich  has  shown 
that  the  mass  of  the  trachyte  in  the  Drachen- 
feU,  insoluble  in  acids,  is  albite  in  which  much 
o(  the  soda  «*  replaced  by  lime  (see  above). 


At  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  it  occurs  in  lamellar 
masses,  the  laminae  often  radiating,  and  is  as- 
sociated there  with  green  and  red  tourmaline. 
In  Delaware  it  is  associated  with  common 
felspar,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  more  pearly  lustre.  It  is  in  genera', 
distinguished  from  common  felspar  by  its  su- 
perior whiteness,  its  more  pearly  lustre,  and 
Its  marked  yellow  flame  before  the  blowpipe. 

ALBUMEN.  Ger.  Eiweissstoff.  This  sub- 
stance, which  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
for  the  whit^  of  an  egg  (aUmm  orn),  in  which 
it  exists  most  abundanUy  and  in  its  purest  na- 
tural state,  is  one  of  the  chief  consti^ 
many  of  the  animal  solids  and  fluids 
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in  the  white  of  egg,  it  abounds  in  the  sernm  of 
bloodt  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  and  in  all 
serous  secretions.  Combined  with  diflerent 
fatty  matters  and  water,  it  constitutes  the  yolk 
of  egg,  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
nerves,  and  also  several  of  the  viscera  and 
glands  (the  liver).  A  similar  substance,  vege- 
table albitmc^ftf  in  every  respect  identical  with 
animal  albumen,  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  all  gra- 
mineous plants,  principally  the  cereals,  and  in 
those  of  papilionaceous  plants,  such  as  peas 
and  beans,  in  all  of  which  it  occurs  combined 
with  starch  and  vegetable  gluten ;  also  in  those 
seeds  which  by  pounding  with  water  form  an 
emulsion,  such  as  almonds,  the  seeds  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  (/^/t'oiufcommuntf),  andof  hemp 
{Cannabis  sativu),  where  it  exists  combined 
with  oil.  It  occurs  further  in  all  vegetable 
saps  and  juices  that  coagulate  by  heat. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  is  its 
coagulability  by  the  action  of  heat.  We,  there- 
fore, speak  of  it  in  its  two  conditions,  soluble  or 
uncoaguhited  al hitmen,  and  insoluble  or  coagulated 
albumen.  The  difference  between  the  while  of 
an  egg  before  and  after  it  is  boiled  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  these  two  different  conditions. 

Animal  Mlnnncn,  a.  Soluble  or  Uncoaguiated, 
It  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  by  evaporat- 
ing at  a  temperature  that  does  not  exceed  120° 
the  clear  serum  of  blood  or  white  of  egg  till  it 
forms  a  dry,  transparent  mass,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  brittle.  This  is  powdered  and  treated 
successively  with  ether  and  alcohol,  which 
extract  fat,  salts,  and  other  foreign  matters, 
and  leave  the  albumen  pure.  When  thus 
completely  dry,  it  forms  a  white  or  faintly 
yellowish  powder,  without  taste  or  odor,  and 
without  either  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  It  may 
in  this  state  be  heated  even  to  212°  without 
passing  into  tlie  insoluble  or  coagulated  con- 
dition. Moistened  with  water  it  swells  up,  be- 
comes transparent,  and  dissolves  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  water  into  a  colorless  fluid  which 
is  perfectly  tasteless.  When  this  solution  is 
heated  to  140^  it  becomes  turbid,  and  when 
sufficiently  concentrated  soon  congeals  by  the 
passage  of  the  albumen  into  its  insoluble  or 
coagulated  state.  Less  concentrated  solutions 
of  jdbumen,  and  particularly  if  they  contain 
free  alkali,  do  not  coagulate  unless  heated  to 
between  158°  and  167°,  and  very  dilute  solu- 
tions require  even  boiling  for  their  coagulation 
and  clearing.  A  solution  containing  ^^  of  dry 
albumen  forms  by  heat  a  solid  coagulum.  A 
content  of  yV  gives  a  glairy  liquid,  but  a  solu- 
tion containing  ^.y^a^  part  will  still  become 
opalescent  by  heat.  Alcohol  precipitates  al- 
bumen from  its  solution,  but  if  not  concentrated 
or  used  in  too  great  excess,  the  albumen  redis- 
solves  again  in  water,  though  otherwise  it 
jiasses  into  its  coagulated  state.  Ether  shaken 
with  serum  has  no  other  effect  on  it  than  to 
extract  fat,  but  the  albumen  in  the  white  of 
e^e:,  is  coagulated  by  it;  it  absorbs  the  ether 
and  floats  on  tcp  of  the  solution.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  fixed  oils  do  not  dissolve  albumen. 
Albumen  combines  in  its  uncoagulated  state 
with  ar'uh  and  bnxef,  but  these  combinations 
have  not  been  studied  much,  on  account  of  the 
facilit}  with  which  acids  cause  it  to  pass  into 
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with  water  and  during  continued  stirring  sul- 
phuric acid  added  drop  by  drop  till  the  solntion 
has  an  acid  reaction,  die  tissue  in  whose  cells 
the  albumen  was  contained  precipitates,  and 
may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  clear  sola- 
tion  of  stilphate  of  uncoagulated  albumen  may  then 
be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
dryness,  forming  a  transparent  mass  of  a  pale 
lemon  color,  soluble  again  for  the  greater  part 
in  water,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
heat  as  sulphate  of  coagul,  alb^  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  water.  A  similar  result  may  be  pro- 
duced by  alcohol ;  and  sulphuric,  chlorohydric, 
and  even  acetic  acids  added  to  the  solution, 
cause  in  the  same  way  the  sulphate  of  coagal. 
alb.  to  precipitate.  The  presence  of  alkaHs^ 
when  in  small  quantity,  does  not  transform  the 
albumen  into  its  coagulated  form.  Thus,  most 
of  the  animal  fluids,  notwithstanding  their  al- 
kaline reaction,  contain  it  in  its  uncoagulated 
state.  A  portion  of  this  alkali  is  probably  in 
combination  with  albumen,  forming  an  <r/^ii- 
minate,  while  the  other  portion  is  present  as 
carbonate.  Several  metallic  oxides,  as  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  when  mixed 
with  serum  or  the  white  of  eggs  in  their  fresh 
precipitated  state,  dissolve  in  it,  and  color 
subsequently  the  coagulum  when  precipitated 
by  heat  Albumen  is  coagulated  by  several 
organic  bodies,  as  tannic  acid  and  kreasote, 
which  latter  acts  catalytically,  as  a  small  quan- 
tity suffices  to  coagulate  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen  without  entering  into  combinatioD 
with  it.  Rennet  has  no  effect  on  albnmen 
Soluble  albumen  when  once  transformed  intit 
its  insoluble  or  coagulated  state,  cannot  again 
be  reduced  to  its  former  condition  ;  in  the  che 
mical  processes  of  animal  life  it  is  always 
found  in  its  uncoagulated  state. 

6.  Insoluble  or  Coagulated  Albumen  is  obtained 
by  heating  serum  or  white  of  eggs  to  between 
160°  and  170°,  triturating  the  solidified  mass 
in  a  mortar  with  water,  and  then  washing  it 
successively  with  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Thus  prepared,  it  retains  a  portion  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  it  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  the  following  process.  The  al- 
buminous liquid  is  mixed  with  dilute  chloroby- 
dric  acid,  which  precipitates  chlorohydrate 
(muriate)  of  coag.  albumen.  This  is  freed 
from  the  mother-liquid  by  washing  with  very 
dilute  chlorohydric  acid;  it  is  then  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water  to  dissolve 
it.  The  solution  of  chlorohydrate  (muriate) 
of  albumen  is  then  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  albumen 
as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  again 
washed  with  water  and  dried,  and  finally  freed 
completely  from  fat  by  boiling  alcohol.  When 
dried  in  pieces  it  forms  a  yellowish  transparent 
mass,  resembling,  in  most  of  its  chemical  cha- 
racters, fibrine.  (See  Fi Bill :tk.)  After  coagu- 
lation it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  lime  under 
water  without  suffering  change;  but  when  ex- 
posed in  a  moist  state  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
rapidly  passes  into  a  state  of  putrefaction.  It 
does  not,  however,  generate  oxygen  from  the 
deutoxide  of  hydrogen.  By  destructive  distil* 
lation  it  yields  combustible  gases,  empyreumt- 
tic  oil,  and  ammoniacal  water,  which  contains 
sulphuret  of  ammonium.    There  remains  t 
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poroos  coal,  which,  when  obtained  from  albn- 
men  that  has  hot  been  treated  with  chloroby- 
dhc  acid,  is  incinerated  with  difficulty,  leaving 
in  ash  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a 
trace  of  magnesia.  This  quantity  of  ashes 
amounts  to  from  1*8  to  2  p.  c.  and  over,  but 
is  in  some  cases  stated  to  amount  even  to 
8  or  9  p.  c;  so  that  albumen  seems  to  combine 
under  different  circumstances  with  different 
proportions  of  phosphate.  Coag.  and  dried 
albumen  swells  up  in  water  and  assumes  its 
former  appearance,  but  remains  insoluble  in 
vater.  Chevreul  found  that  1000  p.  of  water 
oaly  dissolved  7  p.  of  albumen,  when  in  this 
state.  By  continued  boiling  with  water  it  suf- 
fers a  decomposition.  Mulder  found  that,  by  40 
hours  boiling,  water  dissolved  37  parts  out  of 
100  albumen.  What  dissolved  did  not  possess 
any  of  the  properties  of  albumen,  nor  did  it 
gelatinize,  or  in  other  respects  resemble  glue. 
Coag.  alb.  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
Tolatile  and  fixed  oils. 

It  combines  with  acids.     If  coagulated  al- 
bamen  be  treated   in  its  moist  state  with  a 
dilute  acid,  it  dissolves ;  but  an  excess  of  acid 
precipitates  again  the  combination.    Sulphu- 
ric, nitric,  metaphosphoric,  and  chlorohydric 
acids,  therefore  precipitate    albumen    in    its 
coagulated  state,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  it 
in  excess;  but  the  precipitate  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  which  by  con- 
tinued  washing  extracts  most  of  the  acid.  The 
other  hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  carbonic, 
and  acetic  acids  dissolve  the  alb.  even  when 
prfsent  in  excess.    From  all  these  solutions  in 
acids  the  albumen  is  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkaline  carbonate  till  the  exact  neu- 
tralization of  the  acid.    The  solution  in  acetic 
acid  loses  the  acetic  acid  by  evaporation,  and 
leaves  behind  coagulated  albumen.    By  diges- 
tion, nitric  acid  converts  albumen  with  genera- 
tion of  nitrogen  into  a  yellow  pulverulent  sub- 
stance, named  by  Mulder  xanthoproteic  acid 
(vhich  see).    Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  7  or  8  parts  to  1,  dissolves 
coag.  alb.  with  a  deep  blue  color.    By  dilution 
vtth  water  chlorohydrate  of  albumen  precipi- 
tates, but  the  solution  retains  its  color,  which, 
however,  disappears  by  subsequent  neutraliza- 
tion with  ammonia.    Yellow  ferropnissiate  of 
potassa  precipitates  albumen  with  the  addition 
of  an  acid,  or  when  added  alone  to  its  soluble 
compounds  with  acids.    The  precipitate  is  a 
combination  of  albumen    with    cyanohydric 
acid  and  cyanide  of  iron,  which  is  insoluble  in 
an  excess  of  acid,  but  dissolves  in  alkali. 

Dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalis  as  well  as  bary- 
tie,  strontian,  and  lime-water,  dissolve  coag.  alb. 
in  its  moist  state,  forming  perfectly  neutral  al- 
buminates. These  combinations  may  then  be 
concentrated,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  precipitated  by 
addition  of  alcohol.  The  albuminate  of  po- 
tassa and  soda  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  also 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
by  which  the  fact  has  been  explained,  that 
serum  of  blood  or  white  of  egg  deposits  a  co- 
agulum  on  both  anodes  by  Uie  passage  of  a 
filvanic  current  through  it,  chlorohydrate  of 
alb.  depositing  on  the  anode,  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  free  chlorohydric  acid ;  and  albu- 
11 
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minate  of  soda  on  the  kathode,  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  free  alkalL  Although  albumen  com- 
bines without  change  with  the  alkalies  when 
dilute  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  pre- 
sence of  these  in  excess,  or  the  application  of 
heat,  converts  the  albumen  into  protein  (see 
Protkiit),  which  remains  in  the  solution  com- 
bined with  the  alkali,  and  may  either  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  or  still 
further  decomposed  by  the  action  of  alkali  and 
heat,  and  converted  into  leucin,  protid,  and 
erylhroprotid  (see  these),  and  several  other 
products ;  while  its  phosphorus  and  a  portion 
of  its  sulphur  combine  with  the  oxygen  from 
the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  alkali, 
whose  metallic  radical  combines  with  another 
portion  of  its  sulphur,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  phosphate,  sulphite,  and  sul- 
phuret  of  the  alkali.  Albumen  forms  insolu- 
ble compounds  with  the  earths  and  the  metallic 
oxides,  which  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  saturated  solution  of  alb.  in  potassa  or  am- 
monia with  their  respective  salts.  The  albu- 
minates of  the  colored  oxides  have  generally 
the  usual  color  of  their  salts  ;  they  dissolve  in 
caustic  potassa  or  soda,  forming  basic  double 
salts. 

The  reaction  of  albumen  with  salts  is  highly 
interesting.  Coagulated  albumen  dissolves  in  its 
moist  state  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  the  alkaline  bases,  and  expels  a  portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  when  boiled  with  solutions  of  their 
carbonates.  For  phosphate  of  lime  it  exhibits 
great  affinity,  and  forms  not  only  a  soluble  com- 
pound, which  occurs  in  serum  and  the  white 
of  egg,  but  also  an  insoluble  compound  with 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  phosphate. 
Uncoagulated  albumen  yields  with  the  salts  of 
the  earths  and  the  metallic  oxides  precipitates, 
which  consist  of  compounds  of  albumen,  with 
both  the  acid  and  the  base,  from  which  the 
combination  with  the  acid  may  be  removed  by 
washing  with  water,  leaving  the  albuminate  of 
the  oxide  behind.  If  their  acetates  be  employed 
for  the  precipitation  of  albumen  from  animal 
fluids,  acetate  of  albumen  remains  in  solution, 
and  the  precipitate  consists  of  an  albuminate 
of  the  metallic  oxide.  In  all  these  cases  the 
albumen  passes  into  its  coagulated  state.  Alum 
in  powder  coagulates  albumen  and  forms  a 
solid  mass,  which  property  has  been  made  use 
of  in  medicine  for  external  applications.  A 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates 
both  serum  and  albumen  from  white  of  egg,  but 
a  great  portion  of  the  albumen  remains  in  solu- 
tion as  acetate  of  albumen.  Basic  acetate  of 
lead,  on  the  contrary,  precipitates  it  completely ; 
the  precipitate  contains  besides  the  albuminate 
of  lead,,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  basic  chlo- 
ride of  lead.  Uncoagulated  albumen  precipi- 
tates a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  com- 
pletely. The  precipitate  consists  here,  as  in 
other  precipitations  of  metallic  salts,  of  mu- 
riate of  albumen,  and  an  albuminate  of  the 
oxide  of  mercury,  of  which  the  former  may 
be  completely  removed  by  washing  with  cold 
water.  If  a  solution  of  albumen  be  precipi 
tated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  ixi 
excess,  the  muriate  of  albumen  generally  be 
comes  insoluble  and  is  precipitated.  But  if 
solutions  of  albumen  and  chloride  oi  mercury 
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be  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  decompose  '  great  ose  in  clarifjring  liquids  (see  CLAmincA 


each  other  completely,  or  if  the  albumen  pre 
dominates,  most  of  the  muriate  of  albamen 
remains  in  solution.  This  explains  fully  the 
action  of  albumen  as  an  antidote  for  corrosire 
sublimate,  since  it  shows  that  the  chloride  of 
mercury  is  decomposed  by  it.  Cyanide  of 
mercury  yields  no  precipitate  with  uncoagu- 
lated  albumen.  Albumen  of  the  brain,  yolk  of 
egg,  &c.,  vide  Bbaiit,  Esg,  etc.  The  globules 
of  blood  and  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye 
contain  a  substance,  which  much  resembles 
albumen,  but  differs  from  it  in  some  respects. 
See  Olobulist. 

The  following  has  been  found  to  be  the  com- 
position of  pure  albumen : 


By  ezper. 

Atonu. 

Bycalc. 

Carbon 64-84 

400 

64-70 

Hydrogen....    7*09 

310 

6-92 

Nitrogen 15-83 

60 

16-84 

Oxygen 31-23 

»120 

21-47 

Phosphorus..    0-33 

i 

0-35 

Sulphur 0-68 

2 

0-72 

Mulder,  who  first  discovered  the  presence  of 
phosphorus  in  its  unoxidized  state,  considers 
albumen  as  a  compound  of  10  atoms  of  an  or- 
ganic substance,  which  he  terms  protein  (sec 
Protbik),  with  a  sulphuret  of  phosphorus  P^ 
821 10  (C^oHjiN.Oij)  -f  P*Sj.  Berzelius,  how- 
ever, suggests  that,  if  we  consider  protein  as 
an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical,  albumen 
might  contain  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  com- 
bined with  this  same  radical,  so  as  to  consist 
of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  an  oxide 
(protein),  with  1  atom  of  the  phosphuret  and 
2  atoms  of  the  sulphuret  of  the  same  radical. 
Mulder  has  pointed  out  a  difference  in  the  com- 
position of  albumen  from  white  of  egg  and 
from  serum  of  blood.  If  white  of  egg  be  co- 
agulated by  heat  without  previous  neutraliza- 
tion of  its  free  alkali  by  acetic  acid,  sulphuret 
of  sodium  will  be  found  in  the  solution,  while 
the*  coagulnm  only  contains  1  atom  of  sulphur 
to  every  i  atom  of  phosphorus,  but  after  pre- 
vious neutralization  of  the  alkali  the  albumen 
obtained  by  coagulation  from  the  white  of  egg, 
has  the  same  composition  as  that  obtained 
from  serum,  whether  this  be  previously  neutral- 
ized or  not. 

Albumen  is  the  true  starting-point  from 
which  all  animal  tissues  are  formed,  as  the 
egg  contains  no  other  nitrogenized  com- 
pound except  albumen,  the  yolk  containing 
only,  besides  albumen,  a  yellow  fat  All  nitro- 
genized food,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  is  first  converted  into  soluble  albumen, 
before  it  can  be  used  for  nutrition.  (Xte6tg.) 
Albumen  itself  is  therefore  highly  nutritious, 
and  constitutes  an  important  part  of  all  animal 
food.  When  either  raw  or  lightly  boiled,  it  is 
easy  of  digestion ;  but  when  boiled  hard,  or 
especially  when  fried,  its  capability  of  being 
digested  is  considerably  impaired.  Its  use  as 
,  an  arUidott  against  poisoning  by  corrotioe  tubh' 
mate  has  already  been  mentioned.  Peschier 
mates  that  one  egg  is  required  for  every  4 
grains  of  the  poison.  It  is  also  an  antidoU  for 
vreparoHofu  of  copper  (blue  vitriol  and  verdi- 
Tis),  and  for  bichloride  of  tin. 
Techn,  From  its  coagulability,  albumen  is  of 


tioh).  It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  pro 
perty  of  rendering  leather  supple,  for  which 
purpose  a  solution  of  white  of  eggs  in  water 
is  used  by  leather-dressers.  Bookbinders  make 
use  of  glaire  aa  &  varnish. 

Vegetable  aUmmen  possesses  nearly  all  the 
characters  of  animal  albumen.  Before  its 
coagulation  it  is  soluble  ia  water ;  it  does  not 
stick,  and  assumes,  on  drying,  either  a  white, 
gray,  or  black  color.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
alkali,  and  may  again  be  precipitated  by  addi 
tion  of  an  acid  in  excess.  It  precipitates  then 
in  combination  with  the  acid!,  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  acid,  but  soluble  in  water,  which  so- 
lution yields  a  precipitate  with  ferroprussiate 
of  potassa,  chloride  of  mercury,  and  an  infu- 
sion of  gallnuts.  In  the  moist  state  it  enters 
rapidly  into  putrefaction,  with  the  same  odor 
as  animal  substances,  and  yielding  like  these 
ammoniacal  products,  a.  Veget,  alb,  in  green 
plants.  If  green  plants  and  fresh  shoots  of 
trees  be  crushed  and  pressed,  a  green  liquid  is 
obtained,  having  the  smell  of  grass,  which 
passes  turbid  through  the  filter, and  settles  with 
great  difficulty  to  a  clear  liquid.  By  heating 
it  to  140^  or  160°  it  coagulates,  and  may  then 
be  filtered.  The  coagulum  consists  of  vegeta- 
ble albumen,  in  combination  with  a  green  wax* 
like  fat,  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  or, 
still  better,  by  ether.  A  portion  of  it,  however, 
always  remains,  and  imparts  to  the  albumen  a 
faint  green  color.  On  drying,  the  albumen 
becomes  black.  It  possesses  all  the  character- 
istic properties  of  albumen:  some  woody 
fibres  generally  remain  on  dissolving  it  in 
caustic  potassa.  If  the  green  liquid  be  coagu- 
lated by  an  acid,  the  green  color  is  converted 
into  a  gray.  The  pressed  plants  still  contain* 
after  treatment  with  water  and  alcohol,  coagu- 
lated albumen,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
dilute  caustic  potassa  and  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  The  juice  of  rootiy  such 
as  potatoes,  beets,  d&Cn  deposit  also,  when  heated, 
a  coagulum  of  a  caseous  albumen,  resembling, 
in  its  relation,  that  of  emulsive  seeds,  b.  Vesr. 
alb,  of  emulsive  seeds.  Many  seeds,  such  as 
almonds,  dec,  form,  by  being  pounded  up  with 
water,  a  milk  or  emulsion,  which  contains,  in 
suspension,  numerous  globules,  of  a  size  so 
small  as  to  pass*  through  paper.  But  such  ve- 
getable milk  differs  from  animal  milk,  by 
being  coagulated  by  heat,  whereby  albumen 
precipitates  with  an  oil,  which  may  be  removed 
by  pressing,  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  remaining  albumen  is 
.white,  and  becomes  transparent  and  brittle  on 
drjring.  After  coagulation  by  heat,  still  more 
albumen  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
precipitation  by  alcohol,  c  Vegtt,  alb.  in  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  Indian  com,  dec    See  Glutsst. 

Vegetable  albumen  has  lately  been  shown  to 
be  perfectly  identical  in  composition  with 
animal  albumen.  Mulder  had,  however,  pre- 
viously shown  the  identity  of  the  protein  con- 
tained in  them  both. 

C/jc    On  the  importance  of  vegetable  al- 
bumen in  bread  and  other  vegetable  food,  see 
Glvtbt.    The  albumen  in  green  plants  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  nourishment  of  herb! 
vorous  animals. 
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ALBUMINATE.  CAcm.  A  eompoondof  al«- 
bamen,  with  a  base. 

ALBUMININ  (Otmffi).  The  albumen  in  the 
white  of  egg  is  enclosed  in  cells  from  which 
it  flows  when  they  are  torn  by  tritiuration. 
Coaerbe  obtained  wis  substance  by  exposing 
white  of  egg  lo  a  temperatttre  from  32®  to  18** 
for  several  months.  It  forms  a  ^chite,  mem- 
branoQs  substance,  which  is  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  its  composition. 
When  dry,  it  forms  a  white,  transparent,  and 
brittle  mass,  which,  when  heated,  is  decom- 
posed without  fusion,  and  yields  no  ammonia- 
cal  products.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  boil« 
ing  water;  in  the  latter  it  swells  np  to  a  muci- 
laginous mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  decompose  it.  Chlorohjrdric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  and  by  dilution  with  water  causes 
a  white  pulverulent  precipitate.  It  is  likewise 
soluble  in  caustic  potassa ;  by  the  addition  of 
an  acid  a  turbidness  but  no  precipitate  is 
produced.  To  distinguish  it  from  albumen, 
Oouerbe  named  it  albuminin  or  oonin.  It  de- 
serves a  closer  study. 

ALCARAZZA8.  Tech.  Porous  vessels  of 
burned  clay,  of  a  bulging  form,  with  a  narrow 
neck,  designed  to  cool  wines  and  water  by 
evaporation  from  their  surface.  The  liquid 
constantly  and  slowly  percolating  through  the 
body  of  the  ware  to  the  outer  surface,  evapo- 
rates in  the  warm  climates  where  the  vessels 
are  used,  particularly  in  a  slight  current  of  air, 
so  that  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  car- 
ried off  in  the  vapor.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  temperature  may  be  lowered 
50®  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
latter  is  75®  to  90®. 

Porous  vessels  for  the  same  purpose  are  in 
use  in  China,  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  dec,  and 
were  undoubtedly  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors,  as  shown  by  their  name.  The  best  are 
made  at  Anduxar,  in  Andalusia,  from  a  suita- 
ble clay  or  marl  on  the  small  stream  Pamuso- 
ro,  and  have  a  yellowish  red  color.  Similar 
jugs  of  a  grayish  white  color  are  made  at  Sal< 
vaiierra,  in  Estremadura,  and  called  Buccaros. 
In  Egypt  they  are  rather  high-dried  than  burned 
over  a  straw-fire.  They  are  farther  manufac- 
tured in  England,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
United  States. 

ALCHEMY.  Syn.  Alchymia,  Archymia  (t). 
The  words  alchemy  and  chemistry  were  origi- 
nally one  and  the  same,  but  the  term  chemistry 
is  now  applied  to  the  science  as  it  exists  and 
has  existed-for  more  than  a  century,  while  al- 
chemistry  is  applied  to  it  previous  to  its  esta- 
blishment as  a  true  science,  when  it  was  rather 
an  art,  and  that  chiefly  the  art  of  making  gold. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mani- 
fold and  often  complicated  changes  in  metal- 
lurgic  operations  by  the  influence  of  heat  on 
chemical  affinity  could  have  originated  the  be- 
lief that  gold  could  be  produced  from  ignoble 
metals,  when  by  simply  heating  a  purple  pow- 
der (the  precipitate  of  Cassius,  see  under 
Gold),  the  noble  metal,  gold,  appeared ;  when 
by  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  ores  without 
any  metallic  appearance,  a  golden^ellow  me- 
tal (brass)  could  be  procured,  which  might 
easily  deceive  the  eye. 


The  origin  of  alchemy  is  involved  in  mjrs- 
tery,  as  indeed  its  earliest  writings  are  also 
clothed  with  mysteiy.  Many  works  were 
issued  from  Alexandria  in  the  5th  and  6th  cen- 
turies, and  the  art  passed  over  to  the  Saracens, 
dtc,  who  wrote  numerous  works  on  it  daring 
several  centuries,  even  as  late  as  the  13th. 
Dshafar  or  Geber  (in  9th  century,  at  Seville) 
is  an  excellent  writer,  with  more  true  know- 
ledge than  all  the  chemists  for  six  centuries 
after  him,  although  he  gave  credit  to  the  art 
of  making  gold,  and  taught  that  all  metals  con- 
sisted of  3  elements. 

The  art  entered  western  Europe  partly 
through  the  Saracens,  and  partly  from  fugitive 
Greeks,  beginning  about  the  isdi  century,  and 
gradually  spreading  through  the  following  cen- 
turies, until  it  reached  its  crisis  in  the  1 7th. 
To  the  true  believers  in  the  mutation  of  metals 
were  latterly  added  many  who  designed  to  de- 
ceive, and  the  art  became  a  pestilence,  spread- 
ing through  whole  communities,  and  embracing 
rich  and  poor,  king  and  peasant,  ignorant  and 
learned. 

Edward  IH  protected  Ralmond  Lully,  Henry 
VL  of  England  gave  patents  for  making  gold ; 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  IT.,  of  Germany,  esta- 
blished an  alchemistic  academy  at  Prague 
about  1600.  King  Augustus  11.,  of  Saxony, 
caught  the  adept  Bottger,  who  had  fled  from 
BerUn,  and  confined  him  in  a  castle,  giving 
him  every  means  of  transmuting  metals ;  and 
it  was  here  that  he  conceived  the  first  ideas 
from  ^is  experiments  of  making  porcelain* 
See  PoBCBLAiir. 

The  learned  were  also  given  to  alchemy. 
Tycho  de  Brahe  endeavored  through  it  to  ob- 
tain means  for  pursuing  astronomy.  Their 
object  was  not  the  pursuit  of  science,  but  the 
practical  application  of  experiments  to  the 
arts,  pharmacy  or  alchemy,  the  last  prevailing 
over  all  others.  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger  Ba^ 
con,  Raimond  Lully,  Basil  Valentine,  Paracel- 
sus, Libavius,  Beecher,  Kunckel,  Glauber,  and 
many  other  eminent  men,  were  devoted  to  these 
pursuits,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  true  chemists  and  alchemists  of 
those  times.  But  the  accumulation  of  facts 
through  the  unwearied  labors  of  alchemists, 
and  Uieir  classification,  gradually  paved  the 
way  for  the  advancement  of  true  science,  so 
that  the  more  learned  and  sensible  philoso- 
phers of  the  18th  century  withdrew  from  the 
ranks  of  alchemy;  but  among  the  imleamed 
we  find  traces  of  belief  in  the  art  to  this  day. 
Thus  chemistry  rose  on  the  ruins  of  alchemy. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  alchemists  were 
two  preparations: — 1.  A  red,  solid  body,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  grand  elixir,  magiste- 
rium,  the  red  tincture,  which,  when  dropped  in 
exceedingly  minute  quantities  on  liquid  silver, 
mercury,  lead,  or  any  base  metal,  changed  it 
perfectly  into  gold  when  well  prepared,  or  only 
partially  if  not  well  prepared.  2.  The  same 
preparation,  administered  internally  in  infini- 
tesmal  doses,  healed  many  diseases,  restored 
youth  to  age,  lengthened  life,  and  was  hence 
termed  the  elixir  or  panacea  of  life.  3.  An- 
other preparation,  a  white  solid,  the  stone  of 
the  2d  onler,  the  small  elixir,  magistery,  the 
white  tincture,  which  was  the  first  preparatior 
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half-advanced  to  perfection,  and  changed  base 
metals  into  silver. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  vrhaX  the  philosopher's 
stone  was,  or  how  it  was  prepared,  for  no  one 
has  given  an  account  of  it;  but  chemistry 
teaches  us  that  their  processes  were  the  re- 
sults of  error,  illusion,  and  deception.  Thus, 
one  of  these  transmating  powders  was  sulphu- 
ret  of  sodium,  containing  gold,  and  when  me- 
tallic silver  was  thrown  into  it  while  in  fasion, 
sulphuret  of  silver  was  necessarily  produced, 
and  metallic  gold  precipitated,  which  was 
thought  to  be  generated.  Sometimes  silver 
was  gilded,  or  a  preparation  of  gold  amalga- 
mated with  mercury,  so  that  by  heat  the  mer- 
cury evaporated  and  left  pure  gold.  All  their 
processes  are  of  such  a  stamp,  and  never  was 
the  metal  gold  wanting  in  their  preparations, 
so  that  from  its  fixed  nature  it  must  remain 
when  subjected  to  heat. 

The  belief  has  hot  yet  passed  away  that  gold 
was  made ;  for,  say  such  persons,  a  belief  held 
for  14  centuries  could  not  be  wholly  error, — 
the  metals  are  not  yet  shown  positively  to  be 
elements,  and  therefore  their  transmutation  is 
not  impossible,  and*  many  who  were  not  de- 
ceivers have  borne  witness  to  transmutation. 
It  shoald,  however,  be  remembered  that  many 
errors'  have  outlived  centuries,  such  as  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  is  older  than 
alchemy,  and  has  many  adherents  to  this  day. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  not  proved  the  element- 
ary nature  of  the  metals,  and  indeed  there  is 
rather  a  probai)ility  that  they  are  not  so,  from 
the  chemical  and  physical  similarity  of  many 
of  them,  and  from  the  small  number  of  their 
compounds  in  comparison  with  the  endless 
numbers  of  those  comprised  in  organic  nature, 
consisting  only  of  4  elements,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  But  the  erode  ope- 
rations of  the  alchemists  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  mutation,  supposing  it  possible,  and 
we  have  far  more  powerful  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  means  of  decomposition  than  they 
had,  without  attaining  such  a  result.  Lastly, 
although  we  must  give  credit  to  many  learned 
men  for  an  implicit  and  honest  belief  in  alche- 
my, yet  we  attribute  to  them  error  in  observa- 
tion or  deduction,  particularly  as  we  can  trace 
these  errors  in  their  processes. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  must  believe  that 
gold  has  never  been  made,  but  we  cannot  say 
positively  that  it  never  will  be,  for  organic 
chemistry  reveals  to  us  wonderful  transforma- 
tions ;  but  we  may  say,  from  all  the  knowledge 
we  possess,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
it  ever  will  be.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
time,  healih,  life,  and  the  wasting  of  much  in- 
tellectual power  by  the  alchemists  during  the 
lapse  of  ages,  yet  ihey  have  bequeathed  us  a  va- 
luable legacy  in  the  numerous  facts  which  were 
used  as  the  foundation  of  chemistry  as  a  sci- 
ence, and,  without  the  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher** Atone,  chemistry  would  long  have  toiled 
ere  It  had  attained  its  present  elevated  position 
of  utility  to  mankind.  (Handicdrl,  d,  Chemic, 
art  Mchcmie.) 

ALCOATE.  Alcohol  behaves  towards  many 

falts  like  water,  forming  crystalline  compounds 

with  several  of  them,  when  they  separate  from 

their  solutions  in  it    Thus,  if  fused  chloride 
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of  calcium  be  dissolved  by  heat  in  alcohol  and 
exposed  to  cold,  it  separates  in  three  8ide<^  stri* 
ated  plates,  which  are  a  combination  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  with  alcohol  (CaCl-f-SC^ 
HgO,).  Such  compounds  are  called  oUooUm, 
and  correspond  with  hydrattt,  but  are  much 
less  stable:  thus  the  above  crystals  of  alcoaii 
of  chloride  of  calcium  enter  into  fusion  by  86®. 
and  lose  all  their  alcohol  by  304®.  The  aicvata 
of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnetioy  and  of  the 
chlorides  of  manganese  and  zinc  behave  simi- 
larly. 

ALCOHOL.  Chem.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  pure  spirit  obtainable  b>  distillation  frum 
all  liquids  that  have  undergone  vinous  fer- 
mentation. 

We  distinguish  between  absolute  alcohol  and 
alcohol  of  commerce,  or  spirits  of  wine,  which 
is  aos.  alcohol  mixed  with  different  propor- 
tions of  water. 

Jbsolute  Alcohol,  Prep,  Alcohol  of  com- 
merce is  frequently  shaken  for  several  da3rs  in 
a  closed  vessel,  with  an  equal  weight  of  fused 
and  coarsely  powdered  chloride  of  calcium 
(muriate  of  lime).  It  is  then  poured  off  into  a 
retort,  and  half  of  its  volume  distilled  over. 
The  very  first  portion  contains  generally  some 
water,  and  is  put  aside;  the  rest  is  pure  alco- 
hol, and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*7947  at  59®,  or 
0-791  at  65°  F.  If  the  spec.  grav.  be  gi^ater, 
the  same  process  is  once  more  lepeaied. 

Instead  of  chloride  of  calcium  unslacked  lime 
may  be  employed.  The  retort  is  filled  to  }  of 
its  bulk  with  fresh  quicklime  in  small  pieces, 
and  the  alcohol  then  added  so  as  to  cover  the 
lime.  This  attracts  the  water  with  such  avidity 
as  often  to  cause  the  liquid  to  become  hot.  After 
a  digestion  over  the  lime,  of  3  to  3  hours  or 
more,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  over  slowly  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath.  If  the  alcohol  employed 
be  too  weak,  repetition  of  the  process  is  neces- 
sary. This  method  yields  a  product  applicable 
for  most  technical  purposes  ;  but  it  often  con- 
tains traces  of  lime,  from  which  it  may  be 
freed  by  redistillation.  Caustic  potassa  cannot 
be  used  with  safety  for  obtaining  anhydrous 
or  absolute  alcohol,  as  it  is  apt  to  alter  it, 
especially  when  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

By  mere  distillation,  alcohol  cannot  be  freed 
from  water  beyond  a  certain  point  (10  to  16 
per  cent.).  The  above  substances  act  by  their 
great  affinity  for  water,  abstracting  and  retain- 
ing it  so  as  to  allow  the  pure  alcohol  to  be  dis- 
tilled off.  Other  substances  are  often  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  are  less  effective, 
such  as  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  abstracts 
most  of  the  water,  and  forms  with  it  a  dense 
solution,  below  and  separate  from  the  al- 
cohol ;  but  alcohol  cannot  be  obtained  perfectly 
anhydrous  by  distillation  over  this  substance, 
even  when  employed  in  its  freshly  ignited  state, 
or  by  repetition  of  the  distillation.  Effloresced 
or  calcined  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
plaster  of  Paris,  calcined  clay,  &c.,  are  not 
capable  of  freeing  it  more  effectually  from 
water  than  can  be  done  by  careful  distillation 
alone. 

Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  obtain- 
ing absolute  alcohol,  but  they  are  of  more  in- 
terest in  a  scientific  than  in  a  practical  point 
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of  view.  Thus,  if  moderately  strong  alcohol 
be  enclosed  in  an  ox  or  calf's  bladder  or  any 
other  animal  membrane,  and  suspended  over  a 
sand-bath  or  in  any  other  warm  place,  the  in- 
side of  the  bladder  will  absorb  the  water  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate  on  the  outside.  Soem- 
mering, who  first  discovered  this,  advises  to 
cover  the  inside  of  the  bladder  with  a  coating 
of  isinglass,  and  states  that  it  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained absolute,  but  the  process  is  slow,  and 
the  alcohol  always  dissolves  some  fatty  mat- 
ter, from  which  it  can  only  be  freed  by 
distillation.  Another  method  of  procuring 
small  portions  of  absolute  alcohol  is  to  place  a 
shallow  vessel  containing  spirits  of  wine  in  an 
exhausted  receiver  over  unslacked  lime.  The 
receiver  soon  becomes  filled  with  the  vapors 
of  alcohol  and  water,  the  latter  of  which  is 
alone  absorbed  by  the  lime,  its  place  being 
sapptied  by  a  renewed  evaporation  of  the 
water  from  the  alcohol  till  it  is  perfectly  anhy- 
drous. 

Prop,  Pure  anhydrous  or  absolute  alcohol 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  greater  fluidity  than 
water,  having  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour,  and 
a  sharp  burning  taste,  which  diminishes  con- 
siderably by  addition  of  wate^r.  Its  caustic 
taste  is  due  to  the  great  avidity  with  which  it 
attracts  water  from  all  living  tissues  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  destroying 
their  vitality;  it  may  therefore  cause  death, 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  But  these 
poisonous  effects  cease  when  diluted.  Taken 
in  small  quantities,  it  produces  hilarity;  in 
greater,  intoxication.  The  spec.  grav.  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  is,  0-7947  at  69®;  0-793  at  640; 
0,791  at  68^  and  0.739  at  its  boiling  point.  Its 
spec,  heat  is  0-52.  It  is  a  nonconductor  of 
electricity  and  shows  no  signs  of  decomposi- 
tion by  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current 
through  it.  Alcohol  has  never  been  frozen. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  by 
evaporation  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether 
in  vacuo,  has  produced  the  greatest  cold  ever 
attained,  found  that  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  0*798 
became  oily  and  adhesive  at  — 130°;  by  a 
greater  cold  it  became  still  thicker,  and  at 
— 146  it  flowed  like  melted  wax.  Alcohol  of 
<h8S0,  froze  easily. 

Alcohol  does  not  expand  uniformly  by  heat ; 
the  greatest  uniformity  of  expansion  is  be- 
tween — 14  and  +98,  amounting  to  0-00047  of 
its  volume  for  every  degree.  Gay-Lussac  ex- 
amined the  contraction  of  alcohol  from  the 
temperature  of  its  boiling  point,  or  173®,  and 
constructed  the  following  table,  giving  the  con- 
traction of  the  alcohol  for  every  9®  in  1000th 
parts  of  its  volume  at  the  boiling  point 


Trapentim      Volame  of 
Fftlirpiilieit.         alcohol. 

173 1000-0 

164 994-4 

165 988-6 

146 982*5 

137 976-7 

128 970-8 

119 966-3 

no 969*7 


TempeniUire      Voloine  of 
Fahrenheit.  alcohol. 

101 964-3 

92 9491 

83 944-0 

74 939-0 

65 934-0 

56 929-3 

47 924-6 

38 919-9 


Alcohol  boils  at  173®  at  a  barometric  pres- 
sure of  29-6  inches    1  vol.  of  alcohol  yields 


488-8  vol.  of  alcoholic  vapor  measured  at  212®- 
compared  with  water,  it  yields  a  larger  volume 
of  vapor  by  3-14  times.  The  spec.  grav.  of  the 
vapor  is  1*618.  If  alcoholic  vapor  be  passed 
through  a  red  hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  and 
yields  aldehyde,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
water;  at  higher  temperatures  it  deposits  car- 
bon and  yields  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases. 
Alcoholic  vapor  mixed  with  three  times  its 
vol.  oxygen  and  ignited  oy  an  electrical  spark 
exploded  with  violence,  and  yields  double  its 
vol.  carbonic  acid,  and  three  times  its  vol.  of 
vapor  of  water.  Alcohol  itself  is  highly  com- 
bustible, and  bums  with  a  whitish,  slightly 
smoking  flame,  which  deposits  carbon  on  cold 
bodies  held  in  it  Mixed  with  water,  it  burns 
with  a  flame  entirely  blue,  and  deposits  no 
carbon.  If  alcohol  be  burned  by  a  wick,  sur- 
rounded by  a  spiral^f  platinum  wire,  and  the 
flame  then  be  suddenly  blown  out,  the  platinum 
wire  continues  to  incandesce,  caased  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  the  alcoholic  vapors, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  lampic  acid 
(see  this,  and  Mdthydk  acid  under  Acitulb), 
of  a  pungent  and  disagreeable  smell  (Aphlo- 
gistic  or  Davy's  lamp).  Platinum  black  (finely 
divided  platinum),  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  becomes  incandescent,  but 
if  moistened  with  a  larger  quantity,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  the  temperature  but  still  to 
leave  both  the  alcohol  and  platinum  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
the  alcohol  converted  into  acetic  acid  and 
acetic  ether,  aldehyde  and  acetal  (see  these). 
By  a  continued  action  of  the  platinum,  the  two 
latter  are  also  converted  into*  acetic  acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  alcohol  sufifers  no 
change  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  From 
moist  air  it  absorbs  water,  and  dissolves  like- 
wise some  air,  which  may  be  easily  expelled 
by  heat,  without  alteration.  Its  power  to  dis- 
solve oxygen  is  about  2|  times  greater  than 
that  of  water.  According  to  Saussure,  it  dis- 
solves 0*1626  of  its  own  volume  of  oxygen. 
By  admixture  of  water  a  portion  of  this  oxygen 
is  expelled,  in  small  bubbles,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  kind  of  passing  turbidness  or  efiervescence. 
Nitrogen  is  dissolved  in  about  equal  quantities 
by  them  both. 

The  aflSnity  of  alcohol  to  water  is  very  strong, 
and  heat  is  generated  by  their  mixture.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  alcohol  be  mixed  with  snow  or 
pulverized  ice,  it  produces  cold.  Absolute 
alcohol,  cooled  down  to  32®  Fah.  and  mixed 
with  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  snow  than 
it  is  capable  of  melting,  will  cause  a  fall  of  the 
temperature  to  — 36®.  Spirits  of  wine  of  0-86 
sp.  gr.  and  61®  temperature,  mixed  with  snow 
of  32®,  is  cooled  down  to — 14®.  By  the  mixture 
of  alcohol  with  water,  a  contraction  takes 
place,  which  increases  regularly,  till  the  mix- 
ture Consists  of  1  at  ale.  to  3  at  water,  or  100 
pts.  alcohol  and  116-23  water.  100  vol.  of  this 
mixture  contain,  at  69®,  63-94  vol.  of  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  and  49-84  vol.  of  water,  which, 
therefore,  have  contracted  from  103*78  to  100. 
The  spec,  gravity  of  this  mixtare  is  0*927  at 
69®.  From  this  point,  the  contraction,  by  new 
additions  of  water,  diminishes  until  by  r 
tain  dilation,  an  apparent  expansion 
place.  Thus,  Thillaye  found  that  3 
H  8 
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dihite  alcohol  of  0*954  spec.  grav.  and  7  parts  of 
water  yielded  a  mixture  of  O-OSSO  spec  grav.  in- 
stead of  0*9863,  showing  an  increase  in  Y0\,  of 
(HK)13.  In  this  case  heat  is  generated,  notwith- 
standing this  expansion,  which  latter  merely  is 
apparent  and  depends  on  a  diminution  of  its 
previous  contraction.  If  the  mixtare  be  made 
of  anhydrous  alcohol  and  water,  till  it  acquires 
the  above  spec.  grav. of  0*985, there  will  be  (onud 
an  actual  diminution  of  volume  of  0*007.  The 
following  table  shows  the  contraction  for  every 
decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  the  content  of 
alcohol : 


Pr.ct.  invol. 
of  aba.  alcoh. 
1b  100  vol.  of 
mbcture     at 

Contraction 
in  per  ct.  of 
the    volume 
of  the  mix. 
ture. 

Pr.  ct.  in  vol. 
of  aba.  alcoh. 
in  100  vol.  of 
mixture     at 
MP. 

Contraction 
in  per  ct.  of 
the    volumo 
of  the  mix- 
ture. 

100 

0* 

50 

3*745 

95 

M8 

45 

3*64 

90 

1*94 

40 

3*44 

85 

3-47 

35 

3*14 

80 

2-87 

80 

2*72 

75 

319 

25 

2*24 

70 

3*44 

20 

1-72 

65 

3-615 

15 

1*20 

60 

3*78 

10 

0-72 

55 

3*77 

5 

0-31 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  same 
diminution  of  volume  may  occur  by  the  mix- 
ture of  very  different  proportions  of  alcohol 
and  water  (3*44  for  70  and  40  per  cent.  ale). 
The  avidity  with  which  absolute  alcohol  at- 
tracts water  from  the  atmosphere,  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  u\ 
order  to  preserve  it  anhydrous. 

As  the  spec.  grav.  and  expansion  of  alcolH>! 
is  altered  by  the  addition  of  water,  so  the  ad- 
mixture  of  this  fluid  likewise  affects  its  voLi* 
tility  in  an  interesting  manner.  Tralles  found 
that  the  admixture  of  a  minute  quantity  al 
water  did  not  raise  the  boiling-point;  anU 
Soemmering  has  shown,  that  alcohol  contain- 
ing two  to  three  per  cent,  of  water  is  even  more 
volatile  than  absolute  alcohol.  Alcohol,  of  94 
per  cent,  or  of  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*82  at  59°,  has 
exactly  the  same  volatility  as  abs. alcohol, and  if 
alcohol  of  0*8  spec.grav.be  subjected  to  distilhi- 
tion,  the  portion  that  first  distills  over  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  water,  while  the  alcohL>] 
becomes  stronger  during  the  distillation,  iilt 
finally,  the  last  portion  that  distills  over  is 
anhydrous.  If,  on  the  contrary,  alcohol  tluu 
contains  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  water  3n* 
subjected  to  distillation,  the  portion  that  distib 
over  is  always  stronger  in  alcohol  than  tlie 
portion  remaining  in  the  retort,  and  the  tern- 
perature  at  which  this  boils  rises  continual  I  v^ 
so  that  its  strength  might  be  ascertained  by  the 
temperature  of  its  vapors,  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  the  upper  part  of  \he 
retort.  Groening  has  attempted  to  apply  tht.s 
practically,  and  constructed  the  followinj^ 
table,  in  which  the  first  column  indicates  the 
temperature;  the  second  the  per  centage  of 
alcohol  in  the  boiling  liquid;  and  the  third,  the 
content  of  alcohol  in  the  vapor,  or  the  am- 
ilensing  distillate.     (See  table  in  next  column.) 

The  reaction  between  alcohol  and  other  sub- 
itances  differs  according  to  its  greater  or  leiss 
_         86 


Temperature. 


"in  r^on. 


171 
158-9 

172 

173-7 

173*8 

1751 

176 

178-3 

180-5 

162-8 

195 

187-3 

189*5 

191-8 

194 

196-3 

108-5 

200-8 

203 

205-3 

2075 

2U9-B 

212 


92 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
50 
40 
95 
30 
25 
SO 
18 
15 
1% 
10 
7 
5 
3 
2 

I 
Q 


bok  of  ibe  dittii- 
late. 


93 
B% 
91-& 

90-5 

90 

69 

87 

85 

82 

60 

78 

76 

71 

66 

66 

61 

£5 

43 
36 
98 
18 
0 


dilution  with  water.  In  general,  its  peculiar 
reactions  and  properties  are  diminished  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  dilution. 

Alcohol  dissolves  nUphw,  When  saturated 
by  heat,  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  sul- 
phur, in  small  transparent  crystals.  The  solu- 
tion becomes  turbid  by  addition  of  water,  and 
possesses  a  disagreeable  hepatic  odor.  If  alco- 
hol and  sulphur  be  brought  together,  as  vapors 
for  instance,  by  suspending  a  vessel  with  alco- 
hol in  a  vessel  in  which  sulphur  is  sublimed, 
a  red  colored  solution  is  obtained,  which  con- 
tains a  compound  of  sulphur,  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  and  which,  like 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  precipitates  metallic 
solutions.  Alcohol  likewise  dissolves  phospho' 
rus.  According  to  Buchner,  phosphorus  re- 
quires 320  parts  of  cold  and  240  parts  of  boil- 
ing alcohol,  of  which  latter  solution  one-fourth 
of  the  phosphorus  separates  again,  on  cooling. 
The  saturated  solution  phosphoresces  in  the 
dark.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  alcohol,  and  de- 
composes it.  See  Chloral  and  CHLOROFoaM. 
If  the  alcohol  contain  water,  several  other  pro- 
ducts are  formed.  See  Aldfhtde,  6cc,  The 
action  of  bromine  is  similar.  See  Broxal. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  a  brown  color. 
When  dissolved  by  heat,  it  deposits  on  cooling 
in  crystals.  The  solution  contains,  afler  some 
time,  iodohydric  acid,  and  assumes  an  ethereal 
smell.  Alcohol  has  no  action  on  charcoal,  but 
it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  sulphuretted 
carbon,  and  is  then  decomposed  by  the  addition 
of  caustic  alkali.    See  Xaxthogeit. 

Anhydrous  alcohol  is  decomposed  bypotcusium 
and  sodium  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  gas. 
See  Etuer.  It  dissolves  the  hydrates  of  potaua 
and  sodUf  forming,  at  first,  a  clear  solution, 
which  soon  becomes  brown,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  alcohol  and  the  formation  of  a  resi- 
'  nous  matter,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  l^'he  hydrates  of  lithia^ 
baryta,  strontia,  and  limef  are  insoluble  in  alco- 
<  hoi.    jSmmoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by  it  in  great 
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quantity.  The  earths  and  the  mttallic  oxides  are 
iDsolable  in  it.  The  alkaUne  tulphurets  dissolre 
readily  in  alcohol. 

The  stronger  adds,  in  general,  act  on  alcohol, 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ether.  See 
Erasm.  Those  which  contain  a  larger  amount 
of  oxygen  and  readily  part  with  it,  such  as 
strong  nitric  and  chloric  acids,  decompose  it 
still  farther. 

Most  of  the  gases  are  absorbed  by  alcohol, 
and  several  of  them  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
by  water,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of 
Saassure*s: 


'There   ii    absorbed 
M-4«»of 


.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
:  Sulphu  reL  hydrogen 

;  Carbonic  acid 

:  Nitrous  oxide 

^Olefiantgas 

;  Oxygen 

.Carbonic  oxide.... 

I  Hydrogen 

;  Nitrogen. 


Bj  1  volume  By  1  vol.  air 
air-free  free  alcohol, 
water.  sp.  i^.  0*84 


43-78  vols, 
2-53 
1-06 
0-76 
0.165 
0*065 
0O62 
0-046 
0*042 


115-77  vols. 
6-06 
1-86 
1-53 
1-27 
0-1625 
0-146 
0-051 
0-042 


Alcohol  also  absorbs  68  vols,  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  a  considerable  amount  of  nitric  oxide, 
and  23  vols,  cyanogen. 

The  solubility  of  the  different  salts  in  alcohol 
vill  be  found  under  them.  All  salts  of  inor- 
ganic acids  which  are  insol.  or  sparingly  sol. 
in  water,  are,  in  general,  also  insol.  in  alcohol ; 
and  also  effervescent  salts.  The  deliquescent 
salts,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  soluble  in 
alcohol,  excepting  carb.  potassa.  Most  of  the 
chlorides  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve also  in  alcohol ;  and  some,  such  as  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  are  even  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol than  in  water.  The  organic  acids,  and 
most  of  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  dissolve 
also  in  alcohol.  With  some  salts,  it  combines 
chemically.  See  Alcoatk.  Its  power  of  dis- 
solving substances  sol.  in  water,  increases,  in 
general,  with  its  content  of  water;  but  for 
resins  and  fats,  vol.  and  fixed  oils,  and  other 
snbstances  for  which  it  is  a  specific  solvent, 
this  power  decreases  strongly  by  the  addition 
of  water. 

Th.  de  Saussure  was  the  first  who  ascer- 
tained with  any  accuracy  the  composition  of 
alcohol,  since  which  it  has  been  analyzed,  with 
corresponding  results,  by  Duflos,  Dumas,  and 
Boallay,  and  others.    It  consists  of 

Atom*.  In  100. 

Carbon 2  or  4  52.660 

Hydrogen 3  or  6  12-896 

Oxygen 1  or  2  34*454 

The  vapor  of  alcohol  consists  of — 
2  vols,  of  carbon  vapor  (  -8429  X  2)  =  1*6858 
6    «         hydrogen....  (  -0688  X  6)  =  0*4128 
1    •*         oxygen (1-1026  X  1)  =  1*1026 

Condensed  to  2  vol.  alcohol  vapor 3-2012 

Of  which  one  volume  weighs 1*6006 

.    Gay-Lussac  found  by  actual  experiment,  the 
spec  gravity, of  its  vapor  to  be  1*6183. 
In  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
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elements  are  arranged,  there  exists  some  diver* 
sity  of  opinion.  Saussure,  and  aAer  hini 
Dumas  and  others,  considered  it  as  the  bihy- 
drate  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  composed  of— 
4  vol.  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen (etherin)  ....  (0-9804  X  4)  &=  3*9216 
4  vol.  of  vapor  of  water  (0-6201  X  4)  «=  2*4804 

Condensed  to  4  vol.  of  vapor  of  alcohol  6*4020 
Of  which  one  vol.  weighs 1*6005 

But  alcohol  is  now  generally  considered  as  the 

hydrate  of  ether,  or  oxide  of  ethule  (see  ETHim), 

consisting  in  100  parts  of 

1  atom  of  the  oxide  of  ethule 80*624 

1  atom  of  water 19*376 

or,  in  its  gaseous  state,  of 

i  volume  of  vapor  of  ether 1*2906 

i        "  "  water -3101 

Combined  to  1  vol.of  vapor  of  alcoh.  1*6007 

Its  formula  is  then  CJIjO  +  HO,  and  its 
atomic  weight  46-52  (H  =  l),  or  580*62 
(0=100). 

Berzelius,  however,  considers  alcohol  as  the 
oxide  of  a  separate  radical  (C.H,),  and  ex- 
presses its  composition  by  the  formula  C^H. 
+0.  Its  atomic  weight  becomes  then  only  half 
of  the  former,  or  23*26  (H  =  1),  or  290*31, 
(O  ^  100).  The  reasons  on  which  he  founds 
his  supposition  are :  1.  If  alcohol  really  were 
a  hydrate  ind  moreover  the  hydxate  of  a  base, 
(the  oxide  of  ethule,)  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
abstract  its  water  by  other  bases,  which  have 
a  stronger  affinity  for  water.  The  affinity  for 
water  of  baryta,  for  example,  is  so  great  that  it 
will  bear  ignition  without  parting  with  it,  still 
it  is  not  capable  of  separating  any  water  from 
alcohol  or  liberating  ether.  2.  When  a  basic 
body  combines  with  water  to  a  hydrate,  this  hy- 
drate is  a  salt-like  compound,  in  which  the 
water  performs  the  part  of  an  acid,  but  having 
less  power  of  neutralization,  the  bases  retain 
more  of  their  original  properties.  The  very 
reverse  is  the  case  with  ether,  or  the  oxide  of 
ethule.  It  combines  with  acids  to  neutral 
compounds,  most  of  which  retain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ether  to  a  remarkable  degree,  while 
this  is  not  the  case  with  alcohol.  Water  would 
therefore  produce  a  greater  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ether  than  the  acids,  by  combining 
with  it.  3.  Alcohol  of  0*927  spec,  grav.,  that 
is,  that  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethule  in  which 
the  elements  have  suffered  the  greatest  con- 
traction, would  consist  of  1  at.  of  oxide  of 
ethule  and  7  at.  of  water,  which  relative  num- 
ber is  less  probable.  4.  Ether  dissolves  water, 
and  water  ether,  but  they  may  again  be  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  without  the  formation  of 
any  alcohol  (see  1st  reason).  5.  Analogy  with 
wood  spirit,  or  methulic  alcohol  and  methulic 
ether,  or  oxide  of  methule,  (see  Mktbuls),  two 
substances  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  alcohol  and  oxide  of  ethule. 
Methulic  alcohol  combines  with  anhydrous 
barjTta  to  a  crystalline  compound,  which,  when 
heated,  first  gives  off  a  portion  of  the  methulic 
alcohol  unaltered;  and,  when  the  remaining 
compound  is  still  further  heated,  the  methulic 
alcohol  suffers  the  destructive  deco^nposVuot^ 
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rather  than  be  separated  into  water  and  oxide  \ 
of  methule.  j 

The  main  support  for  the  theory  of  alcohol 
being  the  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethale  is  dc-  j 
rived  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  oxide  of 
ethnle  is  separated  from  any  of  iu  neutral  i 
compounds  with  the  acids,  by  the  hydrate  of  I 
an  alkali,  it  always  appears  as  alcohol ;  which 
would  afford  a  striking  analogy  with  other 
bases,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  al- 
ways separate  as  hydrates.  Again,  by  the  re- 
action of  potassium  with  anhyd.  alcohol,  the 
latter  gives  off  half  of  its  oxygen  to  the  po- 
tassium, while  the  equivalent  hydrogen  is  libe- 
rated, and  the  ether  thus  formed  combines  with 
the  potassa  to  a  crystallisable  compound,  which 
may  be  removed,  and  from  which,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  it  is  again  separated  as  alcohol ; 
it  therefore  agrees  well  with  the  usual  reaction 
of  potassium  with  hydrates,  and  is  rather  in 
favor  of  this  theory.  For  the  theoretic  view 
of  the  formation  of  alcohol  from  sugar,  see 

FsaMSHTATIOX. 

2.  In  commercial  and  pharmacetUical  language, 
the  names  of  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine  are 
applied  to  mixtures  of  absolute  alcohol,  or 
alcohol  properly  so  called,  with  different  pro- 
portions of  water,  obtained  by  purification  and 
rectification  of  ardent  spirits  or  liquors,  such 
as  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  arrack,  &c.  (see 
these).  The  ardent  spirits  or  liquors  are  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  (54  per  cent,  or  less)  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  water  and  volatile  oil 
(oil  of  grain,  &c.),  and  are  themselves  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  vinous  liquids,  or 
such  as  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, by  which  alcohol  is  produced  in  liquids 
containing  sugar  or  substances  convertible 
into  it.    (See  Fsbxbntatiow.) 

Spirit  of  wine  and  commercial  alcohol  have 
a  spec.  grav.  of  from  0-900  to  0-825  and  con- 
tain from  64  to  92  per  cent,  of  absolute  alco- 
hol. Alcohol  of  U.  8.  PharmacopcDia,  or  recti- 
fltd  tpiriu  Lond.  Pharm.,  has  a  spec.  grav.  of 
0-835,  and  contains  89  per  cent,  by  volume,  or 
85  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  absolute  alcohol. 
This,  diluted  with  its  equal  volume  of  water, 
forms  the  diluted  alcohol  of  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia, which  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*935,  and  con- 
tains 49  per  cent,  by  vol.,  or  42  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  corresponds 
nearest  in  strength  to  what,  in  commerce,  is 
called  proof  spirits,  but  is  actually  a  pure 
diluted  alcohol,  while  the  commercial  proof 
^pi^its  contain  volatile  and  empyrcumatic  oil, 
and  often  coloring  matters,  such  as  burned 
bugar,  together  with  aromatic  tinctures,  de- 
signed to  impart  a  peculiar  flavor. 

Commercial  alcohol  is  prepared  from  ardent 
spirits  or  distilled  liquors  (see  these),  which 
consist  of  alcohol,  water,  and  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
grain,  or  potato  spirit  oil,  fousel  oil,  &c.).  Of 
these,  the  alcohol  is  so  much  more  volatile  than 
the  water  that  it  can  be  separated  to  the  desired 
strength  by  simple  distillation,  but  the  volatile 
oil — particularly  that  of  grain — follows  it  very 
pertinaciously,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a  substance  that  combines  with  it, 
and  thereby  renders  it  less  volatile.  The  best 
method  is  to  perform  the  distillation  over  a 
Buthcient  quantity  of  well  charred  and  coarsely 
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powdered  coal  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  or  other 
porous  wood.  The  still  is  filled  with  |  or  ^  of 
the  volume  of  the  liquor,  and  the  first  i  or  } 
of  the  distillate  collected  separately.  Should 
this  not  prove  sufficiently  free  from  it,  the  dis- 
tillation is  repeated  over  a  new  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  charcoal.  The  oil  may  also  be  re- 
moved previously  to  distillation  by  filtration 
through  coarsely  powdered  charcoal  (birch, 
&c.^,  for  which  purpose  a  filter  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  Dumont*s  (see  FiLTRATioir)  may 
be  employed  with  advantage,  and  will  remain 
effectual  for  a  longer  time.  If  the  brandy  con- 
tain empyreumatic  oil,  this  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  in  a 
close  vessel  and  subsequent  filtration. 

The  action  of  charcoal  is  very  striking,  for 
to  free  25  galls,  of  strong  liquor  from  fousel 
oil,  6 — 10  lbs.  charcoal  are  requisite,  but  the 
same  coal  may  be  used  for  twice  that  quantity. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the 
different  kinds  of  charcoal.  Ludersdorfif.<i  ex- 
periments in  the  following  table  show  this 
clearly.  A  quart  of  spirit  of  80  per  cent. 
Trallcs  was  purified. 

Potato  Hpirit  by  Os. 

Fir-wood  charcoal 1 

Linden         •* | 

Birch  « ij 

Willow        « 2 

Oak  « ....2i 

Bone  black 5 

Grain  Spirit  by  Os. 

Fir-wood  charcoal 1| 

Birch  « l| 

Linden         ** \\ 

Willow         " 2i 

Oak  " 4 

Bone  black 7 

Small  portions  of  chloride  of  lime  have  also 
been  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  oil, 
which  is  decomposed  by  it,  and  remains  behind 
by  the  distillation,  but  the  chloride  of  lime  is 
apt  to  react  on  the  alcohol,  the  products  of 
which  follow  the  alcohol  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
tillaiit)n.  An  addition  of  milk  before  the  dis- 
tillati(>n  has  also  been  recommended,  but  the 
coagulated  milk  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  bottom 
of  the  still  and  become  scorched  by  the  heaL 
The  removal  of  the  oil  has  also  been  attempted 
by  shaking  the  brandy  with  fixed  oils.  Garbel 
recommends  as  a  ver}'  effectual  remedy,  to  mix 
the  brandy,  previous  to  the  distillation,  with  so 
much  caustic  potassa  as  to  give  it  a  faint  alka 
line  reaction.  By  distillation,  the  oil  then  is 
retained  in  combination  with  the  potassa. 

The  distillation  itself  is  performed  in  an  oi> 
dinary  still  with  its  capital  and  worm,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  strong  alcohol  several  re- 
peated distillations  are  requisite.    See  Dishil- 

LATIOX. 

A  very  important  improvement  has  been  in- 
troduced into  modern  distilleries,  by  which  a 
concentrated  alcohol  may  be  procured  by  a 
single  distillation  from  fermented  wort,  wines, 
and  other  weak  spirituous  liquids.  It  depends 
on  the  fact  noticed  in  a  table  above  given,  that 
the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  is  higher  in  pn^ 
portion  to  its  content  of  aqueous  vapor,  or  in 
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dtber  words,*  the  temperatare  at  which  alco- 
holic Tapers  condense  is  lower  when  the  con- 
teat  of  water  is  smaller,  and  in  direct  propor- 
tioQ  until  we  approach  ahsolute  alcohol.  Thus, 
if  we  pass  the  vapors  of  dilute  alcohol,  such 
IS  wine,  A^c^  through  a  series  of  vessels  like  a 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  a  large  proportion  of  water 
▼ill  condense  in  the  first  with  a  little  alcohol, 
for  the  vessel  becoming  heated,  say  to  200°, 
the  vapor  of  spec  grav.  0*928  has  this  boiling 
or  condensing  point,  and  contains  63  per  cent 
alcohol  by  voU  while  the  balance,  now  richer 
in  alcohol,  has  a  lower  condensing  point  and 
passes  to  the  second  vessel;  the  second  be- 
coming heated  also,  but  to  a  lower  point,  say 
187^,  another  strength  of  alcohol  condenses, 
fix.  that  which  has  such  a  boiling  point  and  a 
spec  grav.  of  0*8765,  and  contains  75  per  cent. ; 
in  the  third  vessel,  at  a  temperature  of  177°, 
it  will  condense  with  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*8458 
and  contain  86  per  cent.  It  was  in  fact  by 
soch  an  arrangement  of  Woulfe's  bottles  that 
the  process  was  discovered  in  Montpellier, 
France,  of  obtaining  a  strong  alcohol  by  a  sin- 
gle distillation.  A  variety  of  stills  have  since 
been  constructed  on  this  principle,  of  which 
Pisiorius's,  in  Germany,  has  been  celebrated 
fm  its  convenience  and  economy  of  fuel. 

The  still  given  in  PI.  II.  figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  pa- 
tented in  1830,  in  England,  is  a  good  form  for 
this  process.  It  consists  of  the  kettle  for  the 
liquid  to  be  distilled,  the  rectifier,  a  series  of 
cooling  boxes  placed  above  the  kettle,  and  the 
aeck  and  worm  for  condensing  the  strong  al- 
coholic vapor.  The  vapor  rising  in  the  spa- 
cious capital  enters  the  first  partition  of  the 
water-condenser,  where  it  is  slightly  cooled  by 
cootaci  with  the  hollow  vessel  i,  fig.  5.  This 
vessel  is  convex  above,  flat  beneath,  and  has  a 
rim  around  its  edge  to  detain  the  vapor  for  a 
moment  The  cold  water  flowing  over  the 
boxes,  passes  through  these  vessels,  and  hence 
refrigeration  is  greatly  promoted.  The  first 
box  may  represent  the  first  Woulfe's  bottle 
above  mentioned,  where  a  dilute  alcohol  con- 
denses, since  from  its  proximity  to  the  kettle, 
its  temperature  must  be  high.  Whatever  con- 
denses must  flow  back  into  the  kettle  from  the 
?ery  form  of  the  still.  Rising  through  the 
second  and  third  boxes,  more  aqueous  vapor 
with  portions  of  alcohol  are  condensed  and 
flow  back,  nntil  the  vapor  which  reaches  the 
top  of  the  capital  and  passes  into  the  neck  is 
a  strong  alcohol  of  nearly  90  per  cent  See 
larther  under  Btiix. 

The  advantages  of  such  modem  stills  lie  in 
economy  of  fuel,  time,  and  labor ;  in  diminished 
liability  to  boiling  over,  or  explosion ;  and  ge- 
nerally in  greater  freedom  from  essential  oil,  a 
portion  of  which  condenses  with  the  water 
and  returns  to  the  kettle. 

Vats,  Alcohol  meets  with  an  extended  appli- 
cation in  the  arts,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy, 
depending  on  its  solvent  power,  generally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  water,  fi-om  its  combusti- 
bility, and  its  eflects  on  the  animal  economy. 
I.  As  a  $ohmt.  It  is  largely  used  for  dissolving 
resinous  substances,  which  are  incapable  of 
solution  in  water;  and  these  solutions  are 
tenned  spirit  varnishes.  See  VABa^isBas.  A 
solniion  of  essential  oils,  in  alcohol,  consti- 
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tute  many  of  the  scented  waters  of  the  perfu- 
mer, such  as  Cologne  and  Lavender  waters,  dx., 
for  which  purpose,  either  the  essential  oils, 
or  the  parts  of  plants  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, are  treated  with  strong  or  dilute  alcohol. 
See  EsBKivcKs.  Alcohol  is  farther  used  by  the 
pharmaceutist  in  the  preparation  of  various 
tinctures,  resinous  extracts,  spirits,  ethers,  dtc. 
See  TiFCTURis. 

It  is  farther  employed  in  some  manufactur- 
ing operations,  such  as  in  the  preparation  of 
the  vegetable  alkalies,  ethers,  pure  potassa,  dec. 
The  chemist  frequently  avails  himself  of  its 
solvent  power  in  his  analytic  researches,  espe- 
cially in  organic  chemistry,  since  it  dissolves 
volatile  oils  and  fats,  resin,  extractive,  sugars, 
veget  alkalies,  urea,  leucin,  gliadin,  picromel, 
dec.;  and  even  in  inorganic  research  it  is  often 
a  convenient  reagent,  as  in  the  separation  of 
sulphate  of  lime  from  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
See  these  several  articles. 

2.  jSs  a  fuel.  In  nice  chemical  operations, 
alcohol  is  much  employed  in  lamps,  being  pre- 
ferreil  to  oil  on  account  of  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  freedom  of  its  flame  from  smoke.  For  the 
same  reasons  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  em- 
ployed in  domestic  economy.    See  Lamp. 

3.  Independently  of  its  pharmaceutic  use,  as 
a  solvent,  dec,  it  is  also  used  medicinally,  both 
internally  and  externally.  For  internal  admin- 
istration, as  a  stimulant  and  excitant;  exter- 
nally, as  a  styptic,  to  restrain  hemorrhage,  from 
its  coagulating  the  blood  (see  Albumek),  and 
at  the  same  time  causing  contraction  of  the 
bleeding  parts,  as  a  wash  in  various  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  as  a  cold  lotion.  In  case  of  poi- 
soning by  spirituous  liquors,  the  most  effectual 
remedy  aAer  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Alcohol  is  farther  useful  as  an  antitepiic. 
It  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances,  and  is  therefore  extensively 
employed  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical 
preparations.  It  seems  mostly  to  act  by  bind- 
ing the  water,  the  free  action  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  all  chemical  changes,  such  as  putrefac- 
tion, fermentation,  dtc.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  a  weak  alcohol  (50  percent) 
and  change  it  several  times  for  a  jomewhat 
stronger.  Stronger  alcohol  preserves  better 
than  a  weaker,  but  in  the  same  proportion  it 
is  apt  to  destroy  the  natural  colors,  and  alter 
or  harden  the  tissues. 

ALCOHOLOMETRY  is  the  process  of  es- 
timating  the  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  in 
an  alcoholic  liquid,  for  commercial  as  well  as 
other  purposes.  It  is  always  done  by  ascer- 
taining the  spec.  grav.  of  the  liquid,  but  it  is 
then  necessary  that  it  should  contain  nothing 
but  alcohol  and  water,  or  at  least  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  afiect  its  specific  gravity.  The 
content  of  alcohol  in  spirits,  which  contain  a 
large  amount  of  volatile  oil  or  sugar,  or  other 
substances  dissolved  in  them,  cannot,  therefore, 
be  estimated  directly  by  their  spec.  grav. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  content 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  an  alcoholic  liquid  fror 
its  spec,  grav.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  m 
absolute  alcohol  and  water  in  the  d' 
portions,  and  by  actual  experin* 
the  spec.  grav.  of  these  mixtu 
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periments  have  been  undertaken  at  different 
times.  TLkc  most  accurate  and  complete  are 
those  performed  by  Gilpin,  and  published  in 
the  X.  and  E.  PhiL  Trant^  1794.  From  these 
and  addiiioDal  ecperiments  Tralles  construct- 
ed, in  18 LI,  the  table*  given  below. 

The  percenin^e  of  a^bsoluie  alcohol  in  any 
spidiuous  hqaid  may  be  f  iren  either  by  weight 
or  by  vohime.  As  liquors  are  sold  by  mea- 
siire»  Slot  by  weight,  it  is  generally  preferred  to 
knottf  the  percentage  by  vol  it  me.  The  vol  a  me 
of  absolute  alcohol  is  then  always  given  as 
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measured  at  a  normal  temperature,  whk) 
the  following  tables  of  TraUes,  is  W^\ 

The  per  cent,  by  weight  remains  the  s) 
at  all  temperatures,  but  the  per  cent  by 
varies  with  the  temperamre  of  the  Iiquid- 

The  following  table  of  Tralles  eihibits 
percent  of  abs.  alooh.  by  roL  mcA^^ured 
temp,  of  60*^  Fahr^  whieh  is  eon  tain  ed  in 
alcoholic  liquid,  the  spec,  jtrav  of  which 
also  been  ascertained  at  60*.  uking  wale 
the  temp,  of  its  greatest  density  as  1,  and  th 
fore  having  at  60°  a  &pec  grav.  of  0*9991. 
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Per  cent,  of  Al- 

Bpec.  grmv.  of  the 
liquid  at  W>. 

Diflkrenceoftlie 

Per  cent,  of  Al. 

8pee.  frav.ofthe 
Uquidateoo. 

DUforenceoT 

cobol  by  volume. 

•pec.  gr«Tf. 

coliolbyTolume. 

specgrava 

0 

0-9991 

61 

0-9316 

20 

1 

9976 

15 

53 

9396 

20 

2 

9961 

15 

53 

9375 

SO 

8 

9947 

14 

54 

9354 

21 

4 

9933 

14 

55 

9384 

30 

5 

9919 

14 

56 

9318 

31 

6 

9906 

18  . 

67 

9193 

31 

7 

0893 

18 

68 

9170 

33 

8 

9881 

13 

69 

9148 

33 

9 

9869 

13 

60 

9136 

33 

10 

9857 

13 

61 

9104 

33 

11 

9845 

13 

63 

0083 

33 

12 

9834 

11 

63 

9059 

38 

13 

9823 

11 

64 

9086 

38 

14 

9812 

11 

65 

9013 

38 

15 

9802 

10 

66 

8989 

34 

16 

9791 

11 

67 

8966 

34 

17 

9781 

10 

68 

8941 

34 

18 

9771 

10 

69 

8917 

34 

19 

9761 

10 

70 

8893 

35 

20 

9751 

10 

71 

8867 

35 

21 

9741 

10 

72 

8843 

25 

22 

9731 

10 

73 

8817 

25 

23 

9720 

11 

74 

8791 

36 

24 

9710 

10 

75 

8765 

36 

25 

9700 

10 

76 

8739 

36 

26 

9689 

11 

77 

8712 

37 

27 

9679 

10 

78 

8685 

37 

28 

9668 

11 

79 

8658 

87 

29 

9657 

11 

80 

8631 

37 

30 

9646 

11 

81 

8603 

38 

31 

9634 

13 

82 

8575 

28 

32 

9622 

13 

83 

8547 

28 

33 

9609 

13 

84 

8518 

29 

34 

9596 

13 

85 

8488 

30 

35 

9583 

13 

86 

8458 

30 

36 

9570 

13 

87 

8428 

30 

37 

9556 

14 

88 

8397 

81- 

38 

9541 

15 

89 

8365 

33 

39 

9526 

15 

90 

8333 

38 

40 

9510 

16 

91 

8299 

88 

41 

9494 

16 

92 

8265 

34 

42 

9478 

16 

93 

8230 

86 

43 

9461 

17 

94 

8194 

86. 

44 

9444 

17 

95 

8157 

87 

45 

9427 

17 

96 

8118 

89 

46 

9409 

18 

97 

8077 

41 

47 

9391 

IS 

98 

8034 

48 

48 

9373 

18 

99 

7988 

46 

49 

9354 

19 

100 

7939 

49 

50 

9335 

19 

The  third  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the 
diflerences  of  the  spec,  gravs.,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  calculation  of  fractions  of  percent- 
90 


age  for  spec,  gravs.  intermediate  between  thi 
given  in  the  table ;  the  difference  in  the'  if 
gravs.  as  given  in  the  third  column  becoai 
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the  denominator  of  the  fraction ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  next  greatest  spec.  grav. 
in  the  table,  and  that  of  the  liqnid  in  question, 
forming  the  numerator.  Thus,  if  the  spec, 
grar.  of  a  spirit  were  found  to  be  at  60° 
uai'9260,  this  would  indicate  a  percentage  of 
between  53  and  54,  or  be  58  and  a  fraction, 
the  namerator  of  which  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  spec.  gray,  for  53  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  the  spirit,  (-9260)  ra  15,  and  the  denomi- 
nator,  the  difference  between  the  spec,  grays, 
for  53  and  54,  which  is  found  in  the  third  co- 
lumn ^21.  The  fraction  will  therefore  be  4f, 
and  (he  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  for  that 
liquids  53ff  or  53-71. 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  is  ob- 
tained from  the  above  table  by  first  finding  the 
ptrctntage  by  volume,  and  then  multiplying  this 
number  by  *7930  (the  spec  grav.  of  absolute 
alcohol),  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  spec, 
grav.  of  the  liquid  in  question.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example,  the  percentage  by  voLbk  53*71, 


multiplied  by  0*7989  is =42-64 ;  which  divided 
by  0-9260  (the  spec.  grav.  of  the  spirit),  is 
^46*04,  or  the  spirit  contains  46*04  per  cent 
by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  preceding  table  requires  that  the  spec, 
grav.  of  the  liquid  under  trial  be  ascertained  at 
the  normal  temperature  of  60°.  If,  therefore, 
its  temperature  differ  from  it,  the  portion  used 
for  ascertaining  the  spec.  grav.  must  first  be- 
artificially  brought  to  the  normal  temperature, 
which  is  oHen  inconvenient. 

As  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  a  spirit 
from  the  spec.  grav.  taken  at  any  temperature, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  expansion  or 
change  in  spec.  grav.,of  the  different  alcoholic 
mixtures  for  different  temperatures.  This  has 
also  been  ascertained  and  the  results  given  by 
Tralles  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  var 
riation  in  the  (real)  spec.  grav.  of  alcoholic 
liquids  at  different  temperatures. 


Table  II. 


Fereent.by 

Spec.  frar.  of 
tbeliqiddat60». 

Increase  of  spec.  frav.  at  the  indicated  temperature  h^l^w  60°. 

ToLofalMO. 
toUAlcohoL 

+  S9- 

50» 

i5«» 

40° 

85» 

80° 

0 

0.9991 

4 

7 

9 

9 

9 

7 

5 

9919 

4 

7 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9857 

5 

9 

12 

14 

15 

15 

15 

9802 

6 

12 

17 

21 

23 

25 

20 

9761 

8 

16 

23 

29 

35 

39 

25 

9700 

10 

21 

31 

39 

48 

56 

80 

9646 

13 

26 

39 

51 

62 

73 

35 

9583 

16 

31 

46 

61 

75 

89 

40 

9510 

18 

35 

52 

70 

87 

103 

45 

9427 

19 

39 

57 

76 

94 

112 

50 

9355 

20 

40 

60 

80 

99 

118 

55 

9234 

21 

42 

63 

84 

104 

124 

60 

9126 

22 

43 

65 

6 

107 

127 

65 

9013 

22 

45 

67 

88 

109 

130 

70 

8892 

22 

45 

68 

90 

112 

133 

75 

8765 

23 

46 

68 

91 

113 

135 

80 

8631 

23 

47 

70 

92 

115 

137 

85 

8488 

23 

47 

70 

93 

116 

139 

90 

8332 

24 

48 

71 

94 

117 

140 

Per  cent,  by 
TtA.  of  ab«o-  < 

Spec,  gravity 
>r  the  liquid  at 

Decrease  of  spec,  gn 

Eiv.  at  the  indicated  temperature  above  60°. 

Kit«Aleobol. 

«cP. 

«9» 

70" 

7S» 

80» 

85« 

90» 

QSP 

100«» 

0 

0.9991 

5 

11 

17 

24 

32 

40 

50 

60 

5 

9919 

5 

11 

18 

25 

33 

42 

51 

62 

10 

9857 

6 

13 

20 

29 

37 

47 

57 

68 

15 

9802 

7 

15 

25 

34 

44 

55 

67 

79 

20 

9751 

9 

19 

30 

41 

53 

66 

79 

93 

25 

9700 

11 

24 

36 

50 

63 

78 

93 

109 

80 

9646 

14 

28 

43 

59 

75 

91 

108 

125 

'   85 

9583 

17 

33 

50 

68 

86 

104 

122 

141 

40 

9510 

18 

37 

56 

75 

94 

114 

134 

154 

45 

9427 

20 

40 

60 

80 

101 

122 

143 

164 

50 

9335 

21 

42 

63 

84 

106 

128 

150 

173 

55 

9234 

22 

43 

65 

87 

109 

132 

155 

178 

60 

9126 

22 

44 

67 

90 

113 

136 

159 

183 

65 

9013 

22 

45 

68 

92 

115 

138 

162 

187 

70 

8892 

28 

46 

69 

93 

117 

141 

165 

190 

75 

8765 

23 

46 

70 

94 

119 

143 

167 

192 

80 

8631 

23 

47 

71 

96 

120 

144 

169 

^nA 

85 

8488 

24 

48 

72 

96 

121 

145 

17" 

90 

8332 

24 

48 

72 

97 

121 

146 

] 
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Bat  as  the  spec  gray,  of  liquids  at  different 
temi>eratares  is  dependent  on  their  expansion 
or  contraction,  which  is  always  ascertained  by 
vessels  or  instruments  of  glass  or  metal,  which 
themselves  expand  or  contract,  the  spec.  grav. 
thus  obtained  are  not  the  absolute  or  real  spec, 
grays.,  but  merely  ajrpartnt,  that  is,  such  as  re- 
sult from  the  difference  in  the  expansion  of 


the  liquids  and  the  vessels  or  instruments  by 
which  they  are  ascertained.  Tralles  has  cal- 
culated a  Uiird  table,  which  exhibits  these  apptp 
rent  spec,  gravs.,  the  use  of  which  therefore  is: 
to  calculate  the  percentage  of  abs.  alcoh.  by 
volume,  in  a  liquid,  from  its  spec.  grav.  ascer- 
tained at  any  temperature  between  30^  and  85® 
by  a  glass  vessel  or  instrument. 


Tablb  IIL 


Per  cent,  of 

Bpec.  srav.  of  the  liquid  aacertained  by  glass  Instnunenta  at  the  indicated  temperatures. 

Alcohol 

by  volume. 

VIP 

3S»  1  40» 

45'» 

50»  1  M' 

6(P  I  65«»  1  70» 

75« 

8(H 

85* 

0 

.9994 

.9997 

.9997 

.9998 

.9997;. 9994 

.9991  .9987 

.9981 

.9976 

.9970 

.9962 

5 

9924 

9926 

9926 

9926 

9925 

9922 

9919 

9915 

9909 

9903 

9897 

9889 

10 

9868 

9869 

9868 

9867 

9865 

9861 

9857 

9852 

9845 

9889 

9831 

9823 

15 

9823 

9822 

9820 

9817 

9813 

9807 

9802 

9796 

9788 

9779 

9771 

9761 

20 

9786 

9782 

9777 

9772 

9766 

9759 

9751 

9743 

9733 

9723 

9713 

9701 

25 

9752 

9745 

9737 

9729  9720 

9709 

9700  :  9690 

9678 

9666 

9653 

9640 

30 

9715 

9705 

9694 

9683  9671 

9658  9646  :  9633 

9619 

9605 

9590 

9574 

35 

9668 

9655 

9641 

9627  9612 

9598  9583  "9567 

9551 

9535  9518 

9600 

40 

9609 

9594  '  9577 

9560  9514 

9527 

9510  9493 

9474  9456  !  9438 

9419 

45 

9535 

9518  .  9500 

9482 

9464 

9445 

9427  i  9408 

9388  9369  9350 

9329 

60 

9449 

9431  j  9413 

9393 

9374 

9354 

9335  1  9315  9294  .  9274 

9253 

9232 

55 

9354 

9335  1  9316 

9295 

9275 

925*1 

9231  ;  9213  9192  9171 

^150 

9128 

60 

9249 

9230  ,9210 

9189 

9168 

9147 

9126  9105,  9083  9061 

9039 

9016 

65 

9140 

9120  9099 

9078 

9056 

9034 

9013  8992  8969  8947 

8924  8901 

70 

9021 

9001  :  8980 

8958 

8936 

8913  8892  "  8870  8847  1  8825 

8801  1  8778 

75 

8896  ■  8875 

8854 

8832 

SSIO 

8787 

8765  8743  8720  ■  8697 

8673  8649 

80  • 

8764  8743 

8721 

8699 

8676 

8653 

8631  8609  8585  j  8562 

8538  ,  8514 

85 

8623  1  8601 

8579 

8556 

8533 

8510 

8488  8465  '•  8441  ;  8418 

8394  1  8370 

90 

8469  8446 

8423 

8401 

8379 

8355 

8332  8309  ;  8285  !  8262 

8238  )  8214 

Reduction  in  the  spec,  grav.  token  ascertained  by  an  instnimeni  of  brass  before  using  the  above  table. 


To  be  subtracted. 
_6|-4|_3|-2|-2|-l 


To  be  added. 
0  1+11  +  81  +  21+31  +  4 


For  temperatures  and  spec,  gravs.  interme- 
diate between  those  found  in  the  table,  the  per- 
centage must  be  calculated  by  interpolation, 
which  is  rather  an  inconvenience.  An  exam- 
ple will  best  illustrate  its  use.  Suppose  the 
spec  grav.  of  a  spirit  has  been  found  0-9360 
at  78®;  78®  is  intermediate  between  75®  and 
80® ;  we  theretbre  refer  to  the  two  vertical  co- 
lumns under  75®  and  80®,  and  find  that  the 
spec.  grav.  0*9360  is  intermediate  between  '9369 
under  75®  and  -9350  under  80®,  the  ditference 
—  19  is  the  difference  in  the  spec.  grav.  for  5® 
(75®  to  80®)  or  Y"*  ^e  difference  for  1®;  the 
difference  between  75®  and  78®  is  3®,  which 
therefore  must  make  a  difference  in  the  spec, 
grav.  of  3  limes  .*,^— ^,lor  Uf,  and  therefore 
must  be  added  to  0-9360  in  order  to  reduce  this 
spec.  grav.  to  75®  (0-9360+ 1 1  ?  —0.937 1  ?);  or  the 
spec.  grav.  of  the  spirit  would  be  0-9371  (omit- 
ting the  fraction)  at  75®.  We  then  further  ob- 
serve, under  the  column  for  75®,  that  this  spec, 
grav.  is  intermediate  between  '9456  (the  spec, 
grav.  for  40  per  cent,  alcohol,  see  the  horizon- 
tal co.umn),  and  -9369  (the  spec.  grav.  for  45 
per  cent,  alcohol),  its  strength  must  therefore 
be  between  40  and  45  per  cent. ;  the  difference 
in  the  spec.  grav.  for  these  5  per  cent  is  87 
(•9456—9369—87).  The  difference  between 
the  spec.  grav.  for  40  per  cent  and  the  spec. 
92 


grav.  in  question  is  85  (-9456 — •9371=86). 
Therefore,  as  87:5  per  cenu=.85:x,  or  4-W 
per  cent,  which  must  be  added  to  40  per  cent., 
or  the  percentage  of  the  liquid  is  44-88. 

In  all  the  above  calculations  the  percentage 
in  volume  of  abs.  alcoh.  refers  to  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  when  measured  at  60®,  whether 
its  spec.  grav.  be  taken  at  60®  (Table  I.)  or 
at  any  other  temp.  (Table  III.).  This  percent- 
age is  therefore  called  its  strength.  But  if^  as 
in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  liquors,  it  be  desired 
to  know  the  absolute  quantity  of  pure  alcohol 
contained  in  the  whole  liquid,  this  must  be 
measured  at  60®,  or  its  temp,  observed  at  the 
time  it  is  measured,  and  its  volume  at  60®  then 
calculated  from  this  temperature  by  the  aid  of 
Table  II.,  the  volumes  being  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  spec.  grav.  at  the  different  temperatures. 

To  avoid  this  calculation,  Tralles  has  calcu- 
lated another  table  (Table  IV.)  which  gives 
the  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  in  reference  to 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  measured,  or  its  richness,  on  which, 
therefore,  the  value  of  the  whole  liquid,  as  mea^ 
sured,  depends.  But  it  is  then  necessary  that 
the  spec.  grav.  of  it  be  taken  exactly  at  the  samt 
temperature  at  which  it  is  measured.  The  spec. 
grav.  in  this  case  is  also  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  glass  instrument. 
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Table  IV.  ' 

To  oicertain  at  any  Temperature,  from  the  Spec.  Chrav,,  the  Quantity  of  Ms.  jilcohol  in  a  Liquid,  ex* 
preued  in  per  cent,  of  its  Volume  at  thai  Temperature. 


Percent,  of  alM. 
tieoh.  by  vol. 
atlwliquifUas 
1  meMored. 

Spec.  gnv.  of  the  liquid  ascertained  by  glass  instruments  at  the  indicated  temperatures. 

309 

35* 

40° 

45» 

W* 

65«» 

60» 

CS^ 

70« 

750 

80° 

83° 

'     0 

0.9994 

.9997 

.9997 

.9998 

.9997 

.9994 

.9991 

.9987 

.9981 

.9976 

.9970 

.9962 

5 

9924 

9926 

9926 

9926 

9925 

9922 

9919 

9915 

9909 

9903 

9897 

9889 

10 

9868 

9869 

9868 

9867 

9865 

9861 

9857 

9852 

9845 

9839 

9831 

9823 

15 

9823 

9822 

9820 

9817 

9813 

9807 

9802 

9796 

9788 

9779 

9771 

9761 

1    20 

9786 

9782 

9777 

9772 

9766 

9759 

9751 

9743 

9733 

9722 

9711 

9700 

25 

9753 

9746 

9738 

9729 

9720 

9709 

9700 

9690 

9678 

9665 

9652 

9638 

30 

9.17 

9707 

9695 

9684 

9672 

9659 

9646 

9632 

9618 

9603 

9588 

9572 

85 

9671  .  9658 

9644 

9629 

9614 

9599 

9583 

9566 

9549 

9532 

9514 

9495 

40 

9615 

9598 

9581 

9563 

9546 

9528 

9510 

9491 

9472 

9452 

9433 

9412 

!    ^ 

9544 

9525 

9506 

9486 

9467 

9447 

9427 

9406 

9385 

9364 

9342 

9320 

50 

9460 

9440 

9420 

9399 

9378 

9356 

9335 

9313 

9290 

9267  '  9244 

9221 

55 

9368 

9347 

9325 

9302 

9279 

9256 

9234 

9211 

9187 

9163 

9139 

9114 

60 

9267 

9245 

9222 

9198 

9174 

9150 

9126 

9102 

9076 

9051 

9026 

9000 

)    65 

91(52 

9138 

9113 

9088 

9063 

9038 

9013 

8988 

8962 

8936 

8909 

8882 

70 

9046 

9021 

8996 

8970 

8944 

8917 

8892 

8866 

8839 

8812 

8784 

8756 

75 

8925 

8899 

8873 

8847 

8820 

8792 

8765 

8738 

8710 

8681 

8652 

8622 

60 

8798 

8771 

8744 

8716 

8688 

8659 

8631 

8602 

8573 

8544 

8514 

8483 

85 

R663 

8635 

8606 

8577 

8647 

8517 

8488 

8458 

8427 

8396 

8365 

8333 

90 

85'7 

84*??^ 

8455 

8425 

8395 

8363 

8332 

8300 

8268 

8236 

8204 

8171 

Reduction  in  the  tpee.  grav.  when  ascertained  by  a  brass  instrument  before  using  the  above  table. 
To  be  added.  To  be  subtracted. 

4-6|  +  4|  +  8|  +  2|  +  2|  +  l|        0|-l|-2|-2|-3|-4 


The  previous  tables  contain  all  that  is  re- 
quisite to  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  an  alcoholic  liquid  by  the  specific 
gnifiij.  This  latter  may  be  ascertained  either 
by  weighings  in  a  spec  gravity  bottle  (see  8pb- 
ripic  Gratitt  of  liquids),  or  by  Htdbomktkrs, 
vhich  are  more  convenient  for  practical  pur- 
pose*.  Beanm^'s  hydrometer  is  often  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
hare  a  uble  to  ascertain  the  spec,  gravs.  cor- 
responding to  its  degrees.  But  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient  to  give  to  the  hydro- 


meters such  a  construction  as  to  indicate  di- 
rectly the  percentage  of  alcohol. 

Hydrometers  thus  constructed  receive  the 
name  of  cUeoholometers.  They  are  generally 
made  of  glass,  more  rarely  of  brass,  and  are 
sometimes  made  to  indicate  the  percentage  by 
volume  and  by  weight  at  the  same  time. 

Tralles  has  given  the  following  table  for  the 
construction  of  his  alcoholometer,  to  indicate 
directly  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  vol.  in  a 
liquid  at  OO^'. 


Table  V. 


t  i 

U-  i 

^  s  t 

3 

il 

l|^ 

1 3*^ 

^1 

tu 

1^^ 

^Id 

l^« 

^1  = 

I%t 

^3 

c  E5 

^  Ah. 

=  £5 

il 

Ha 

it 

■=ir  £ 

B  £  ^ 
,5  L*  U 

s;  s  ^ 

rf  ^'  a 

^n. 

^1 

Sri 

5^5 

^1 

111 

a. 

^1 

- 

H^l 

9 

17 

224 

u 

34 

420 

13 

51 

735 

23 

U 

15 

18 

235 

11 

35 

434 

14 

53 

75S 

23 

m 

15 

19 

245 

10 

36 

449 

15 

53 

792 

24 

64 

16 

20 

35fi 

10 

37 

465 

16 

54 

80G 

24 

68 

14 

21 

26fl 

10 

3S 

431 

16 

55 

830 

24 

R3 

14 

22 

277 

11 

39 

498 

17 

56 

854 

24 

?5 

13 

23 

288 

H 

40 

515 

17 

57 

879 

25 

I<J3 

13 

24 

299 

11 

41 

533 

18 

58 

905 

LJi 

121 

13 

35 

310 

11 

42 

551 

18 

69 

931 

133 

13 

36 

3tJl 

11 

43 

569 

13 

60 

957 

m 

145 

12 

27 

332 

11 

44 

588 

19 

61 

m 

u 

157 

12 

23 

344 

12 

45 

BOS 

20 

ft2 

107 

t09 

12 

29 

355 

11 

46 

623 

20 

A5I 

»a 

IRO 

11 

30 

367 

12 

47 

648 

20 

191 

U 

31 

380 

13  ! 

48 

669 

^ 

li 

2m 

U 

32 

393 

13 

49 

6^0 

* 

i    16 

21$ 

tl 

33 

407 

14 

I  60 

712 

t 
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Tabu  Y,— Continued. 


h 

III 

•li 

.  9 

^1 

HI 

TSa 

Hi 

P 

H 

III 

P 

III 

IF 

ill 

m 

p 

m 

68 

1184 

30 

77 

1478 

85 

85 

1781 

41 

93 

2150 

51 

69 

1215 

31 

78 

1514 

86 

86 

1823 

42 

94 

2203 

53 

70 

1246 

31 

79 

1550 

86 

87 

1866 

43 

95 

2259 

56 

71 

1278 

32 

80 

1587 

87 

88 

1910 

44 

96 

2318 

59 

72 

1310 

32 

81 

1624 

87 

89 

1955 

45 

97 

2380 

62 

73 

1342 

32 

82 

1662 

38 

90 

2002 

47 

98 

2447 

67 

74 

1375 

33 

83 

1701 

39 

91 

2050 

48 

99 

2519 

72 

75 

1409 

34 

84 

1740 

39 

92 

2099 

49 

100 

2597 

78 

76 

1443 

34 

I 
1 

In  order  to  use  this  table  for  gradnating  the 
alcoholometer,  2  liquids  are  required  of  60^ 
temp.,  the  percentage  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy.  Distilled  water  of  60^  may 
be  used  as  one  of  them.  If,  for  instance,  one  be 
water,  and  the  other  spirit  of  49  per  cent.,  the 
2  points  are  marked  to  which  the  alcoholometer 
sinks  in  them.  The  table  then  shows  that  by  di- 
viding the  space  between  these  points  into  681 
(690 — 9=681)  smaller  parts,  the  addition  of 
22  such  parts  will  indicate  the  point  for  50  per 
cent.,  23  more,  that  for  51  per  cent,  dec.  (3d 
column),  and  if  9  of  these  parts  be  added  be- 
low zero,  or  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  wa- 
ter, that  point  is  obtained,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  points  of  the  different  percentages  is 
indicated  by  the  numbers  in  2d  column  of  the 
table.'  Only  a  part  of  the  scale  may  also  be 
very  easily  graduated ;  as  from  liquids  of  32 
and  80  per  cent.,  the  numbers  for  th^  lower  de- 
grees are  then  merely  subtracted,  supposing, 
them  to  be  situated  in  the  bulb  of  the  sdcoholo- 


It  is  necessary  that  the  stem  of  the  alcoholo- 
meter should  be  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  even 
if  the  inequalities  do  not  exceed  -f^  of  the  dia- 
meter, such  a  tube  may  be  employed.  Tubes 
of  greater  inequalities,  or  of  a  conical  shape, 
must  be  rejected. 

It  is  evident  that  these  degrees  of  percentage 
of  the  alcoholometer  are  only  correct  when  the 
spirituous  liquid  under  trial  has  the  normal 
temperature  of  60^.  If  the  temperature  be 
different  the  percentage  can  only  be  ascertain- 
ed by  taking  the  specific  gravity  corresponding 
to  the  percentage  on  the  alcoholometer,  and 
then  calculating  the  true  percentage  in  the 
usual  way  by  Table  III.  or  IV. 

To  avoid  this,  Tralles  has  constructed  two 
tables  by  which  the  true  percentage  may  be 
obtained  from  the  obterved,  indicated  by  the 
alcoholometer  in  a  liquid  the  temp,  of  which 
is  different  from  60®.  Of  these.  Table  VL  cor- 
responds to  Table  m.,  and  gives  the  ttrengtlL 
(See  Table  UI.) 


Table  VI. 

To  find  the  True  Percentage  of  Aht,  AUxh.  by  Volume,  in  a  Liquid  at  60®, /nom  the  Ohnroed  Percentage 

indicated  by  a  Okus  Alcoholometer  at  any  other  Temperature, 


80« 

85» 

40P 

4jo 

50» 

M«» 

80° 

ecp 

«5« 

70» 

750 

W> 

6Sf> 

—   0-2 

-   04 

—   0-4 

—   0-5 

—   0-4 

—   0-2 

0 

0 

+    0-2 

+    0-6 

+    1-0 

+    1-4 

+    1-9 

+    4-6 

+    4-5 

+    4.5 

+    4-5 

+    4-6 

+    4-8 

5 

5 

5-3 

5-8 

6-2 

^    6-7 

7-3 

9-1 

9-0 

91 

9-2 

9*3 

9-7 

10 

10 

10-4 

11-0 

11-6 

12-3 

13-0 

180 

18-1 

13-3 

13-5 

13-9 

14-5 

15 

15 

15-6 

16-3 

17-1 

18H) 

19-0 

16-5 

16-9 

17-4 

17-8 

18-5 

19-2 

20 

20 

20-8 

21-8 

22-8 

28-8 

24-9 

19-9 

20-6 

21-4 

22-2 

23-0 

24-1 

25 

25 

25-9 

27-0 

28-2 

29-4 

30-5 

23-5 

24-5 

25-7 

26-6 

27-7 

28-8 

30 

30 

3M 

32*2 

33-4 

34-5 

35-7 

280 

29-2 

30*4 

31-6 

32-7 

33-8 

35« 

35 

36-2 

37-3 

38-4 

39<5 

40-6 

330 

34-2 

35-4 

86-7 

37-8 

39-0 

40 

40 

4M 

42*2 

43-3 

44-3 

45-4 

88-4 

396 

40-7 

41-8 

42-9 

43-9 

45 

46 

461 

47-1 

48-2 

49-2 

60-3 

43-7 

44-7 

45-8 

46-9 

47-9 

49-0 

50 

50 

51-0 

520 

530 

54-0 

651 

49-0 

50*0 

51*0 

52-0 

530 

64-0 

55 

55 

54-9 

56*9 

57-9 

58-9 

69-9 

54-2 

55-2 

56*2 

57-1 

58-1 

590 

60 

60 

60-9 

61*9 

62*9 

63>8 

64-9 

59-4 

60-3 

61-2 

62*2 

631 

64*0 

65 

65 

65*9 

66-8 

67-7 

68-6 

69-6 

64*6 

65-5 

66-4 

67-3 

68*2 

69*1 

70 

70 

70-8 

71-7 

72-6 

73-5 

74-5 

69-8 

70-7 

71-5 

72-4 

73-3 

74-2 

75 

75 

75-8 

76-7 

77-6 

78-4 

79-3 

750 

75-8 

76-6 

77-5 

78-4 

79-2 

80 

80 

80-8 

81-7 

82-4 

83-2 

84-1 

80-3 

8M 

81-8 

82*6 

88-5 

84-3 

85 

85 

85-7 

86-5 

87-3 

88-0 

88-8 

85*6 

86*4 

87-1 

87-9 

88-6 

89-3 

90 

90 

90-7 

91-4 

92-0 

92-7 

93-4 

The  numbers  in  the  vertical  columns  under 
e  temperatures,  are,  of  course,  the  observed 
grees  of  the  alcoholometer,  indicating  the 


percentage  of  abs.  alcoh.  by  vol.  Thus,  if  the 
alcoholometer  indicated  in  a  liquid  78-4  per 
cent,  at  80®,  it  would  be  found  by  aid  of  the 
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table,  that  its  tnie  percentage  was  75  when  at 
die  temp,  of  60^. 

The  two  following  tables  correspond  to  Table 
IV^  excepting  that  Table  VH  is  for  glass,  and 
Table  Vni.  for  brass  alcoholometers.  They 
gire  the  richntit  or  the  per  cent  of  alcoh.  by  yol. 


in  reference  to  die  volnme  of  the  liquid  at  the 
temperatare  when  tested.  Like  Table  IV.,  it 
therefore  requires  that  the  liquid  should  be 
tested  exactly  at  the  same  temperature  at  which 
it  is  measured. 


Table  VTI. 

Tojbtd  the  True  PtrterUage  ofAb$,  Alcoh,  by  Volume^  in  a  Liquid  of  any  Tempertxtwrtf  from  the  Ohurved 

Percentage  indicated  by  the  Glau  Alcoholometer  at  the  tatne  Temperature, 


Troe  per  ct. 

Observed  per  cent,  indicated  by  the  flasa  alcoholometer. 

of  alooh.  by 
Totatne. 

XP 

9BP 

4ff> 

45^ 

SOP 

iy 

to* 

1(P 

75P 

80* 

85«» 

0 

—    0-2 

—   0^ 

—    (h4 

—   0-6 

—   0-4 

—    0-2 

+  0^ 

+    0-6 

+    1-0 

+    1.4 

+     1.9 

5 

+    4-6 

+    4-6 

4-    4-6 

4-    4-6 

+    4.6 

+    4-8 

63 

6.8 

6.2 

6-7 

7.3 

!       10 

91 

9-0 

9-1 

9-2 

9-3 

9.7 

104 

110 

11-6 

123 

13-0 

15 

13-0 

13-1 

13-3 

13-6 

14-1 

14-6 

16*6 

163 

17-1 

18-0 

190 

30 

16-5 

16-9 

17-4 

17-9 

18-6 

19-2 

20-8 

21.8 

22*9 

23.9 

26H) 

«5 

19*8 

20*5 

21-3 

22-2 

230 

24-1 

25-9 

27-1 

28-3 

29.6 

30.7 

30 

.23*3 

24-3 

26.6 

26-6 

27-6 

28-8 

31-2 

323 

33-6 

346 

35.9 

35 

27-7 

28-9 

30-2 

31-4 

32-6 

33-8 

36-3 

37.5 

38-6 

39.7 

409 

40 

32-5 

33-8 

36-1 

36-5 

377 

38-9 

41-2 

42*4 

436 

44-6 

46-8 

45 

37-8 

39*1 

40-8 

41-6 

42-7 

43-8 

46*2 

47.3 

485 

49-6 

60.8 

50 

43-1 

44-2 

46-4 

46-6 

47-7 

48-9 

6M 

52.2 

634 

546 

656 

56 

48-3 

49*4 

60.6 

61*6 

52-8 

53-9 

66-1 

67-2 

68-3 

59.4 

60-6 

60 

53-4 

54-5 

66-6 

66-7 

67-8 

68-9 

6M 

62-2 

638 

64-4 

66-6 

65 

58'4 

59-6 

60-6 

61-7 

62-8 

639 

660 

67-1 

68-2 

693 

70.4 

70 

63-5 

64-6 

66-7 

66-8 

67-9 

69-0 

71-0 

72-1 

73.2 

74.3 

75.4 

75 

68-6 

69-7 

70-7 

71-8 

72-9 

74H) 

760 

77-1 

78-2 

79-2 

80-3 

80 

73-7 

74-8 

76-8 

76-9 

78-0 

79-0 

81H) 

82-1 

83-1 

84.1 

86-2 

1       85 

78-8 

79-8 

80-9 

'  81-9 

83-0 

84H) 

86-0 

87.0 

880 

89.0 

900 

90 

84-0 

85-1 

86-1 

87-1 

88-1 

89-1 

91-0 

91.9 

92*8 

937 

94-6 

is,  100  vol.  of  the  liquid  at  80^,  contains  56  vol. 
of  anhyd.  alcohol. 


Thas,  if  the  alcoholometer  indicated  69*4  per 
:enLin  a  liquid  at  80^,  the  table  would  give  its 
rme  percentage  (richness)  to  66  per  cent,  that 

Tabm  vra. 

To  find  the  True  Percentage  of  Abe,  Alcoh,  by  Volume  in  a  Liquid  of  any  Temperature;  from  the  Observed 
Percentage  indicated  by  a  Brats  Alcoholometer  at  the  tame  Temperature, 


True  peret. 

Observed  percentage  faidkated  by  brass  alcoholometer. 

of  alcoh.  by 
Totvine. 

w 

35« 

40P 

450 

50» 

- 

«» 

1(P 

75» 

BOP 

89» 

0 

—    0-1 

—    0-1 

—    0-2 

—   0-3 

—    0.3 

-   0-2 

+    0-2 

+    0-6 

+    0-9 

+    1-2 

+    1-7 

6 

+    50 

+    4-8 

+    4.7 

+    4.8 

+    4.7 

4-    4.8 

6-2 

6-6 

6-1 

6-5 

7H) 

10 

9.5 

9-4 

9-4 

9.4 

9.6 

9.7 

10-3 

10-8 

11-4 

12-0 

12.6 

15 

13-6 

136 

136 

13.7 

140 

14-6 

15-6 

16-2 

17-0 

17-7 

18-6 

20 

170 

17.3 

17-7 

18-1 

18-7 

19-3 

20-7 

21-6 

22-7 

23-7 

246 

25 

20-3 

20*9 

216 

22*4 

23.3 

24-2 

26-8 

26-9 

28-1 

29-2 

30-3 

30 

23-8 

24-7 

25-8 

26-8 

27-8 

28.9 

31-1 

32*2 

833 

34-4 

365 

35 

28-2 

29.3 

30-4 

316 

32.8 

33.9 

36-2 

37-3 

384 

39-6 

40-7 

40 

329 

841 

35-4 

36-7 

37.9 

39H) 

4M 

42-2 

484 

44-6 

46.6 

45 

38.1 

39.3 

40-4 

41-6 

42.7 

43.9 

46-1 

47-2 

483 

49.4 

506 

50 

43.4 

44^5 

46-6 

46-7 

47.8 

48-9 

61-1 

52-2 

53-3 

54.4 

55.5 

55 

48-6 

49-6 

6O.7 

51.8 

52*9 

640 

56K) 

57-1 

58-2 

59.3 

60-4 

60 

536 

64-6 

657 

66-8 

57.8 

68.9 

61-0 

62-1 

63.2 

643 

663 

65 

58*6 

59.7 

60-7 

61-8 

62-8 

639 

66-0 

671 

68-1 

69.2 

70-2 

70 

637 

64^ 

65-8 

669 

67-9 

69-0 

71-0 

72-1 

73.1 

74-2 

75.2 

75 

68-8 

69*8 

709 

71-9 

72-9 

74H) 

76-0 

77-0 

78-1 

79-1 

80-1 

80 

73^ 

74-9 

75.9 

76-9 

78-0 

79H) 

81H) 

82-0 

83-0 

84-0 

86K) 

85 

79H) 

80-0 

610 

820 

83H) 

84-0 

86-0 

87-0 

88-0 

88-9 

89-9 

90 

84-2 

85.2 

862 

87.2 

88-1 

89-1 

90-9 

91-9 

92-8 

93-7 

94-5 

The  eight  tables  of  Tralles  contain  all  that 
is  necessary  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  al- 
cohol in  a  liquid;  but  since  then  a  very  full 
essay  has  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Gay-Lussac,  (inttrudion  pomr  Outage  de  VAUxh 


ometre  centitimal  et  det  Tablet  qui  Paccompa 
Paris,  1824),  and  as  his  tables  are  much 
and  scarcely  require   any  in*---^'-*' 
give  them  below  in  fuU. 
Gay-Lussac's  alcoholomr 
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like  a  common  glass  hydrometer ;  and  the  de- 
grees of  its  scale  indicatlDg,  like  those  of  Tralles, 
the  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  by  toI.  ;  bat 
the  normal  temperatnre  for  his  is  69°,  instead 
of  60°,  and  the  water  at  the  same  temperature 
(59°)  is  taken  as  unity,  instead  of  at  its  great- 
est density,  or  at  39*83°.  His  fundamental 
numbers  determining  the  relation  between  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  and  the  spec,  grays,  dif- 
fer also  somewhat  from  those  used  by  Tralles ; 
but  the  resulting  differences  are  so  small  that 
in  practice  they  may  be  neglected.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  these  fundamental  num- 
bers of  the  percentage  by  vol.,  and  the  spec 
gravs.  of  the  different  alcoholic  mixtures  at 
59°.    (See  Table  at  top  of  next  column.) 


Per  cent,  of 

Spec.  rnr. 
of  the  fiqaid 

Percent  of 

apec.  gray, 
of  the  liquid 

alcohol  by 

alcohol  by 

volume. 

atW. 

volome. 

at59». 

100 

d-7947 

60 

0-9141 

95 

0-8168 

55 

0-9248 

90 

0-8346 

50 

0-9348 

86 

0-8502 

45 

09440 

80 

0-8645 

40 

0-9523 

76 

0-8799 

35 

0*9595 

70 

0-8907 

10 

0-9656 

65 

0-9027 

0 

l-OOOO 

A  somewhat  differing  table,  which  we  sub- 
join, has  been  constructed  by  Marozeau,  from 
experiments  with  one  of  Gay-Lussac*8  alco- 
holometers : — 


Per  ct.  of  alco- 
hol by  vol. 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  ct.  of  alco- 
hofbyTol. 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  ct.  of  alco- 
hol by  vol. 

Specific  gravity.   ' 

0 

1-000 

34 

0-962 

68 

0-896 

i 

0*999 

35 

0-960 

69 

0*893 

2 

0*997 

36 

0-969 

70 

0*891 

3 

0-996 

37 

0-967 

71 

0*888 

4 

0-994 

38 

0-966 

72 

0*886 

5 

0-993 

39 

0-954 

73 

0-884 

6 

0-992 

40 

0*953 

74 

0-881 

'      7 

0-990 

41 

0-951 

75 

0*879 

8 

0-989 

42 

0-949 

76 

0-876 

9 

0*988 

43 

0-948 

77 

0*874 

10 

0-987 

44 

0-946 

78 

0-871 

11 

0-986 

45 

0-945 

79 

0-868 

12 

0-984 

46 

0*943 

80 

0*865 

13 

0-983 

47 

0-941 

81 

0-863 

14 

0*982 

48 

0-940 

82 

6-860 

15 

0-981 

49 

0-938 

83 

0-857 

16 

0-980 

50 

0-936 

84 

0-854 

17 

0-979 

51 

0-934 

85 

0-851 

18 

0*978 

52 

0-932 

86 

0-848 

19 

0-977 

53 

0-930 

87 

0*846 

20 

0*976 

54 

0-928 

88 

0-842 

21 

0-975 

55 

0-926 

89 

0-838 

22 

0*974 

56 

0-924 

90 

0-835 

23 

0-973 

57 

0-922 

91 

0-832 

24 

0-972 

58 

0-920 
0-918 

92 

0-829 

25 

0*971 

59 

93 

0*826 

26 

0-970 

60 

0-915 

94 

0*822 

27 

0-969 

61 

0-913 

95 

0-818 

28 

0*968 

62 

0-911 

96 

0-814 

29 

0-967 

63 

0-909 

97 

0-810 

30 

0-966 

64 

0-906 

98 

0-805 

31 

0-965 

66 

0*904 

99 

0-800 

32 

6-964 

66 

0-902 

100 

0-795 

33 

0-963 

67 

0-899 

The  first  of  Gay-Lussac's  tables  is  headed, 
"  Table  of  real  strength  of  spirits ;"  and  corre- 
sponds to  Table  VI.  of  Tralles,  giying  the  real 
percent,  by  yol.  of  the  liquid  at  69°  from  the 
observed  percent  of  the  alcoholometer  at  other 
temperatures. 

The  numbers  in  the  upper  horizontal  column 
are  the  observed  percents.  of  the  alcoholom.; 
while  the  large  numbers  in  the  vertical  columns 
below  them  give  the  real  percent  of  the  liquid 
at  59°  (the  strength),  when  tested  at  the  temp, 
found  in  the  le(\-hand  yert  column.  The  small 
numbers  under  the  real  percents.  indicate  the 

I.  which  1000  vols,  of  the  liquid  would  occu- 

at  59° ;  and  which  number,  therefore,  multi- 
1  by  the  real  percent  under  which  it  stands, 
'  the  richness,  or  absolute  quantity  of  al- 


cohol at  the  tested  temp.  For  example :  If  the 
alcoholom.  indicate  59  per  cent,  in  a  spirit  at 
77°,  the  observed  per  cent  (59)  is  sought  for 
in  the  upper  horiz.  column ;  the  number  in  the 
yert.  column  below  this,  which  is  in  the  same 
horizontal  column  with  the  temp.  77,  found  in 
the  left-hand  yert  column  of  temps,  is  the 
strength  or  real  percent  of  the  liquid  at  59°. 
being  in  this  case  65-5.  The  number  992,  found 
in  small  type  immediately  below  it,  is  the  vol. 
which  1000  yols.  of  the  liquid  would  occupy  at 
59°,  which  yol.  multiplied  by  the  strength  or 
real  per  cent  at  69°,  55-6,  will  giye  the  rich- 
ness in  1000  vols,  at  the  tested  temp.    Thus, 

65-5  X  992  ss  660-56,  or  56-05  per  cent 
or,  100  vols,  of  the  liquid  at  77°  contain  56-05 
yols.  of  anhydrous  alcohol. 
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91  It 

1M 

«5 

■B4 

933 

«4 

94^ 

•H 

let 

35-1 

Mi 

IH 

38^ 
Ml 

97-9 
BBi 

389 

Hi 

99  0 

30-3 

319 

»'0 

98 
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Tnap. 

1 

Temp. 
F»hr. 

OIkKrred  Ftftemt^MH  oril]«  AUwlKJofiiet^i. 

P    ^ 

13 
p-c 

43 

p.  c. 

44  ,   43 

4A 

47 
p-e. 

48 
p.e 

49 

50 
iji.  c. 

31 

p.c. 

5S 
p.  C. 

53 

p.  c. 

34 
p.c. 

35 

50 

57 
P-C. 

lOlfl 

56 
p-c. 

BJl 

1013 

59 
p^t. 

•41 

60 

ft 

*«9 

i7^ 

■till 

4frS 

lOkl 

307 
tun 

3T7 

m7 

543 

334 
mi 

564 

lUlt 

37  3 
mt 

593 
lOll 

eo^ 

lEIIJt 

61 -a 

ICII, 

«^3 

4wl4 

#73 

1i4 

ttiie 

40^4 

50-3 

313 

5i3 
ion 

533 

lull 

34  4 
ion 

331 

33S 

56 
1411 

57 
■on 

579 

IQLl 

589 

lOtI 

599 

lOM 

ion 

61-8 
iOII 

08  8 

63-i 

M-1 
iQii 

»4 

IC 

4Sl 

»1U 

40 

4J^» 

509 

lOIB 

31» 

IQIU 

538 

39fl 
mo 

H-7 
loia, 

33-6 

357 

lULO 

566 
iKiV 

576 
lulu 

385 

IWlD 

305 

IQlU 

60  5 
Jt^ii 

013 
laii 

03-4 

03-4 
igii 

044 

lOII 

#67 

47? 

4!H( 

303 

313 

»-4 

IQOU 

53-4 

Iti09 

MS 

IDlS 

37-4 

533 

563 

37^ 

tVJB 

583 
1010 

393 

i(jiw 

60^3 

l«i]0 

OM 
40Klr 

03  1 
-lAiO 

031 

fill 

4e 

15* 

144 

17  4 

4S3 

4M 

Ma 

ill 

511 

33 

34 

ion 

30'3 

55 
ion 

56 

10(9 

570 

I0I4 

58-0 

596 

lOW 

60-8  1 

61-7 

lUlV 

63-7 
|u# 

1044 

WO 
11*1? 

4?^ 

imn 

40-§ 

UWT 

30  7 

31-7 

tOOs 

39-7 

lOON 

3aH» 

410 

34  6 

35-6 
1^ 

366 

375 

385 

303 

60-4 

61-4 
turn 

69  4 

(33-4 
ll«i 

«« 
•& 

43  ;h 

105 

473 

43-4 

491 

im 

flo^i 

314 

33-4 

IWT 

333 

4t. 

54  3 
iHn 

353 

56^ 

lUOT 

57  1 

58  1 

39  1 

iim 

ao-i 

iOuT 

61 
IU3» 

69 

m 

41^ 

14* 

45  1 

4fll 

491 

50-1 

5i 

I4tfi 

53 

5«-9 
iosi 

44  0 

53  0 
lOgA 

M9 

luib 

350 

56-8 
loui 

37-8 
lun 

38-8 
11114 

50^8 

lUG? 

ao-7 

617 
iirin 

«'7 
ivn 

400 

1*4 

17-7 

IS-7 

497 

1^ 

50^ 
luu 

316 

3«4I 

4A-4    ' 
•  c. 

54  6 

HJU4 

535 

I4MM 

36  3 
iy« 

07  5 

IQW 

38-3 
iM(h 

39-3 

lOH 

«04 
IliW 

014 

01'4 

♦1 

4r< 

«4 

44*4 

434 

404 

47  3 

481 

49-3 

30-4 

513 
1OB6 

339 

1004 

48^ 

333 

i«i 

34  3 

53  J 

IMi«r 

30-1 

jDia 

371 

38  1 

lUd 

39^1 

iOU# 

60 
lOOfr 

01 

luO' 

613 
10W 

14 

46 
loot 

4«0 

10^ 

47  0 

489 

l9^ 

49-9 

30-9 
1^ 

518 
iDb 

50-0 
lao. 

53-8 

liM 

338 

54-tt 

1004 

558 

S6>8 

578 

588 

59-7 

lOlri 

60  7 

ItJH 

617 

i<d4 

494 

44  8 

43-* 

4A-6 

l«0 

47  iJ 

48  0 

40  5 

515 
ictua 

51  8 
lie.    1 

52-3 

100 

33  5 

314 

Luoa 

334 

56-4 
lu* 

57-4! 

384 
JQCu 

394 

JI«A> 

(30  4 
ItW 

014 

Ml 

toil 

432 

46-a 

lOU 

47  5 

483 

I0« 

49-3 
iibJ 

303 

IVUJ 

51  I 

536 

53-1 

33  t 

341 

3$ 
lOU 

56 

57 

^0(U 

38 

59 

00 

KOt 

61 

3S^ 

mat 

170 

4I§ 

448 

43  fi 

4S§ 

47-8 
lOU 

4e-8 
igfltf 

498 

30-8 

lOOtf 

334 

518 

347 

537 

54-7 
im 

55-7 

56-7 

57-7 

58^ 
Ida 

39T 

0O7 
vau 

3T4 

114 

a-4 

414 

tan 

45-4 

4a4 

lUQI 

474 

IWI 

4«-4 

iWl 

4&^4 
iditi 

30  4 

57* 
14  c. 

51-4 

IDOl 

333 

40i)l 

533 

^OUJ 

54-3 

liWI 

553 
lOai 

563 
luoi 

373 

Ii411 

383 

593 

603 

JWI 

m 

i3 

44 

lOOD 

43 

4a 
1000 

47 

4a 

JilQD 

40 

39 

SO^O 
lAC 

31 

33 

liJ«C 

53 
1000 

M 

I'xa 

33 

56 

1^ 

57 

58 

iOO 

39 

00 

lOlO 

iS^ 

lie 

14(1 

43  0 

400 

47-6 

48* 

KM 

49-« 

MM 

eO'S 

]«C. 

30* 

9t« 

31-6 

EriH 

33-6 

536 

346 

iH 

55-fl 

tH 

560 

1M 

37  iJ 

3&& 

iO# 

50-0 

Mi 

4a^ 

3IW 

41^ 

43* 
4* 

43^ 

44S 

Mi 

43  3 

403 

»»B 

473 

48' 3 

49  3 

63'6 
17  a 

50  3 

5J5 

ifil 

53-3 

533 

54-3 

55-3 

V 

57-3 
9M 

58-3 

»3 

Mi 

Mi 

AC 

»^a 

*« 

40^ 

41^ 

■H 

4r% 

44  9 

e9 

409 

Mi 

479 

489' 

044 

lie. 

49^9 

509 

K9V 

510 
am 

539 

539 

m 

H9 

559 

360 

37-9 

68-0 

MT 

HIT 

10^ 

41-4 

4t^3 

19T 

IPT 

US 

43  3 

40-3 
Mr 

#?'5 

W7 

485 

66-9 
lie 

19^3 

506 

516 

9.7 

336 

33-6 

1i«7 

346 

53-6 

56-6 
lb? 

57  6 

38'« 

9C 

■vr 

40 

41 

42  1 

99T 

43  1 

44  1 

Ml 

43  1 

401 

47  3 
1N4 

I8'3 

fltO 
inc. 

49*9 

50'4 

31^ 

«-a 

53-3 

34-3 

1^1 

55a 

563 
am 

37il 

58-9 
Mi 

30A 

AM 

41/7 

41^ 

43-7 

9m 

41  B 

436 

m 

408 

47  8 
m 

698 
lie. 

48-8 

498 

308 

31 '» 

539 

MM 

33iJ 

54  9 

m 

359 

369 

bMp 

57'9 

8»« 

30^ 

III 

4»-3 

433 

4i3 

1h6 

15  3 

IB* 

46-4 
M4 

47  4 

716 

48-4 

49^4 

504 

314 

333 
ii«i 

335 

54  5 

555 

H*4 

363 

37*3 
Ml 

MLi  ! 

40-fl 

B4 

410 

Mi 

129 

^'9 

44-9 

46 

MM 

47 

73  4 

48 
m 

49-1 
W4 

501 

9M 

31  1 

331 
mi 

531 

W4 

541 

551 

301 

««' 

X7# 

3fr4 

405 

41* 

9IH 

43-6 
*** 

44  6 

45'6 

16-6 

73-4 

47  0 

48-7 

49-7 

30^ 

1M 

5)8 

53-8 

53^ 
»9 

44  8 

33  8 
bio 

56-8 
MB 

T7< 

3S 

39 

H9 

40-i 

41   1 

4i3 
ad 

44^ 

43-3 
MA 

463 

an 

770 

47-3 

46-3 
m 

49-3 
Ma 

50-3 

31-4 

HI 

33-4 

534 

544 
Via 

53-5 

5ti'3 
Ml 

TW 

«& 

m5 

2T^ 

»-6 

3Sh7 

40-7 

41  B 

4S^ 

43^ 

41^ 

45-9 

Hi 

78'§ 

40-9 

Ml 

47  9 
tftt 

40 

50 

51 

34    1 

53 
Ml 

34 

Ml 

56*1 
Ml 

M>1 

j9 

30-3 

40-3 

WHS 

ir4 

4^4 

43-4 

pti 

44-3 

455 

«ii 

soil 

46^ 

47-6 
utti 

480 

Wl 

496 

9«l 

50^7 
m 

51-7 
9^ 

547 

MU 

53-7 

34€ 

MO 

33 '8 
Mt 

KM 

MB 

58-9 

390 

41 

SBI 

4fl 

40 

»i 

44  i 

»i 

43-1 

aa-4 

46-1 
MO 

47^ 

48-3 

49-3 
tun 

30  3 
MO 

51-3 

tH 

33-3 
MO 

53  3 

34  4 

m 

55'4 

SM 

X*3 
mi 

IT  4  38  5 

^1      Vtl 

30^9 

99E 

40^0 
»0 

416 

4aHt 

437 

44-7 

B4-1 

45-7 

40^ 

478 

18-0 
Art 

40-9' 

MIt 

51 
IM 

34 

53 

34 

33 

Kf 

Ml 

J7 

»J 

301 

403 

41-3 

433 

as 

Mt 

443 

86-0 
■DC    , 

45-4 

1W 

V 

47  5 

Mi 

485 

40^6 
Hi 

30^ 

31  fl 

536 

53^ 

9 

54^ 
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Tabli  L^Continutd. 


T*mpK 

OtjiBQf  v^  PerceaUf «  of  IM  Alcotkulotiictef . 

61 

63 
p.t. 

A4 

65 

fifi 
p,  c* 

67 

69^ 
p.c. 

,n. 

70 

T^hly 

71 
p.  e. 

711 

p,  cJ 

73 
p,c. 

74  1 
PhC. 

75 

70 
P.C 

77 
p.ej 

78 
p.c. 

70 1  m 

p,t.|p.  t 

60 

10 13 

57 

lOll 

6§ 

680 

LOU 

60-0 

lull 

708 

JO  El 

718 
loia 

737 

73-7 
luu 

747 

0-c. 

75-6 

1014 

766 

1014  1 

77*6 
1014 

786 
1014 

79^5 

!^-5 
1014 

81-5 

UII4 

^-4 

1014 

63-3! 
lOU 

MS 

1014 

33-8 

flS7 

e6-7 

IDIt 

07-7 
10 13 

08'6 
lOlt 

60-6 

76-5 
JOIJ 

71 -a 
iOid 

7a-4 

73-i 

74-3 

lOlD 

33-8 
J  C 

753 

lOlS 

76-3 
10i3 

77'3 

1013 

78-3 

1019 

TO  a 

mi, 

80^ 
lliU 

81-4 

1013 

83-1 
101^ 

83-J 

1019 

84 

lOll 

lOil 

043 

lOLI 

e7'3 
IDIJ 

«g'3 

loa 

6B-3 
ion 

iOU 

7j-a 

101 1 

7ftl 

1011 

731 

101 1 

74 

lOlt 

55>6 

75 
lOia 

70 

77 
IC^EJ 

78 

1011 

7*0 

1011 

700 

soo 

tllt2 

81-0 

lOlI 

8£'8 

lOIi 

837 

ST  * 

>ttlo 

loig 

67 
1010 

68 
lOlu 

6«0 

a»9 

lOLl 

708 
JOU 

7['8 
JOU 

756 
101! 

737 

1011 

37^4 
AC 

747 

1011 

757 
loll 

707 

1011 

777 

1011 

78-0 
101 1 

706 
lOli 

eo'6 

lOll 

Bin 
101 1 

835 
101 1 

83-5 
101 1 

lOM 

0&7 
KM 

666 
I0Q9 

67 '6 

1010 

68  6 

60-5 
1040 

76-5 
101 0 

71  5 

lOLP 

71$ 

1010 

734 
1040 

744 

lOlO 

753 

1010 

76  3 

1010 

T7  3 

1010 

78-3 

lOlO 

70*3 

1010 

80-3 

1010 

813 

lOlO 

J  010 

83-1 1 
uio 

4H) 

51^ 

1009 

65  3 

1009 

66  3 

lf»B 

67  3 
tOQV 

663 

6Q% 

1009 

70» 

|00» 

71^ 
1009 

714 

10D9 

731 
1009 

41-0 

741 

LUX 

75 
1009 

76 

77 

78 

1009 

70 

IO09 

80 
1009 

81 

1009 

£1-0 

1019 

luia 

4a-s 

64 

1001 

lOQfl 

m 

69 
low 

08  0 

1«0« 

lOOa 

70  0 
lOdi 

710 
l«OA 

low 

438 
flc- 

738 

jooe 

747 
10« 

7*7 

JD09 

707 

1009 

1909 

TS-7 
lom 

79-7 
1009 

607 

l«9 

81 U 

lOOB 

sto 

4ia 

7C. 

fl37 

I0CI7 

647 
lOOT 

«5  7 

66-7 
him 

676 

686 

iOOT 

60-6 

I0V3 

70-6 
IW77 

71-5 
IQOT 

44iJ 

TC 

73  "5 
loorr 

74  4 

109T 

754 

1001 

76-4 
ifxn 

77"4 
lOOT, 

7«'4 

1007 

70-4 
1007 

90  4 

IU77 

81-4 

1007 

83-3 

Ml 

II3'4 

644 

054 
tow 

664 
I0U6 

67-3 
lOM 

083 

10(« 

64'3 

lOQb 

701 

1009 

713 

tOM 

464 

7S3 

741 
tone 

75-1 
lOOf 

761 

1009 

771 

lOM 

-rei 

lOBd 

73  1 
lOCrT 

80  1 

iim 

811 

83 

101^ 

4Sft 

9& 

63 
IIW 

64 

urn 

05 
IU0» 

66 
lOQd 

«7 
iai» 

679 
lOOJ 

68  0 
loot 

690 

70-9 
10Q6 

710 
lOU 

48^ 
ftC 

iOQ& 

73-8 
lOOO 

74-8 

1009 

75-8 
looa 

768 
I00& 

778 
1006 

76-8 
(l»9 

79  8 

1009 

S08 

817 

JIM 

500 
toe. 

1004 

637 
ii»t 

617 
ID04 

65  7 

IW4 

667 

67-6 

liKM 

686 
ICM 

606 

100* 

706 

lOH 

71  6 

1001 

SO'O 
IOC 

7S-6 

iMd 

73-5 

1004 

74  5 
tog^ 

755 

76-5 

1006 

77-5 

1009 

7S-5 

1009 

70-5 
lOOb 

,JJ0'5 
0106 

gl-5 

51-8 
11  c. 

&14 

iHd 

634 

64-4 
looa 

664 

673 

68  3 

tOOi 

763 

71-3 

1004 

5rfl 

ij  c 

raj 

iOM 

733 

1004 

74^ 

75-3 
1004 

76^ 
ICM 

773 

1004 

78^ 

1004 

802 

10*4 

81^ 
1094 

lie. 

LOU 

z. 

64 

tt5 
luoi 

66 

itm 

67 
■oat 

68 
lOOa 

60 

1009 

70 
1009 

71 

I0GI» 

5S-6 
lac 

73 

IOCS 

73  9 
iOiid 

73  9 
looa 

74-9 

1008 

7*0 
lOoa 

760 
looi 

77i> 
lOOA 

780 

lOU 

709 

«0-9 
IMS 

55-* 

ftl7 
lOQt 

100/ 

63-7 
Loan 

loan 

657 
tow 

667 

iOOJ 

677 

lOtU 

097 

1002 

60-6 

looa 

70-6 

55  4 

710 
itfif 

73  6 

IDDl 

73  0 
11^ 

746 

1001 

75-6 

lOBft 

766 
1009 

770 

lOUt 

786 

lUQH 

79-6 

loot 

57-5 
lie. 

lOOl 

6t3 
10^1 

633 

6I-3 

65  3 

663 

lODt 

673 

ICJOl 

683 

1001 

60  3 
tOili 

703 
lUOl 

57-9 
t4C* 

713 

IDOl 

713 
IQOI 

73-3 

lODi 

743 

1901 

751 
lOoi 

76  3 
lOOl 

77-3 

IMOI 

78-3 

1001 

703 

IflOl 

8&-a 

I<N1 

lie 

63 

lOfflJ 

64 

low 

65 

lUDQ 

66 

lom 

67 

68 
lOtO 

60 
1000 

70 
lOOQ 

500 
ifiC 

71 
1000 

73 

1000 

73 
1000 

74 
i«n 

75 

76 
leoo 

77 

1000 

78 

luflO 

70 
iOc« 

80 
lOA 

14  L, 

M-fl 

617 

9i9 

®a7 

63-7 
m 

*47 

tf99 

65-7 
999 

66-7 

999 

077 

B9B 

6a-7 

607 

999 

707 

717 

««9 

737 
999 

737 
m 

747 
999 

757 

»9 

767 

77-7 

78-7 

»9 

7J^7 

«9i 

nc. 

603 

fla-3 

633 

««9l 

©43 

m 

C53 

1^ 

06  3 

157  3 

fl«3 

m 

60-3 
9WI 

61-6 

703 
aw 

71-3 
9»lt 

733 

73-3 

m 

74-3 

99(1 

75-4 

76-4 
Sib 

77  ■* 
Mb 

78-4 

999 

7<h4 

5*4 

IBC, 

590 

61 

09 

HI7 

63 

y87 

66 

SOT 

67 

68 
99T 

69 

614 
IfC 

70 
B9t 

71 

73 
997 

73 

74 

75-1 

76  1 
997 

77  I 
i*t 

78-1 
«7 

7^1 

■7 

llfC. 

50& 

tiO-4t 
0*7 

616 

aa-7 

637 

mi 

65  7 

667 

(r77 

993 

087 

19  C. 

697 

999 

707 
099 

717 

9M 

73-7 

!»0 

737 

999 

747 

75-8 
994 

708 

n-8 

78-6 
W9 

MO 

61 -3 

613 

9m 

633 

9W 

613 
999 

654 

064 
Iff 

07-4 

»99 

98  4 
»6 

(^0 

60^4 

990 

704 

999 

71 '4 
ins 

73  4 

73-4 
999 

744 

m 

755 

DBfi 

76-5 
9ib 

77-5 
9*» 

78  5 

Mi 

<W3 
21  C. 

590 

61 

63 

6* 

65 

60 

m 

67 
OSS 

681 
99ft 

6«^8 
lie. 

601 

701 
HH 

7M 

731 

731 

747 

994 

75-3 
W4 

76-a 

994 

77  ■« 

W4  . 

7i-i 
1l»t 

71-6 

tic. 

5*5 
ii4 

50-5 

606 

9»4 

61-6 

697 

63-7 

617 
9« 

65-7 
991 

067 

994 

07-8 
994 

716 
ac 

68'S 

9&A 

608 

70  8 

H»4 

71-^ 

191 

73-8 

VS3 

73  8 
m 

74-8 

750 

m 

76-9 

tf99 

77-0 

7S4 

59a 
lt«Q 

60^ 

613 

SS3 

683 

64^3 

6J'i 

933 

06-4 
9«i 

67-4 
8«S 

73-4 
aac 

C8-4 

993 

60-4 

»9 

70'& 
9B1 

715 

735 

991 

735 

T4'5 

75-5 

Wttt 

766 

9Bi 

T7-6 

m 

ate. 
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The  second  of  Gay-Lussac's  tables  corres- 
ponds to  Table  VIL  of  Trailes,  and  gives  di- 
rectly, bat  less  accarately,  that  which  by  the 
former  table  is  only  obtained  by  a  calculation, 
viz^  the  richness  or  the  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  liquid  at  any  temp,  at  which  it  is  tested, 
from  the  observed  per  cent  Thus,  if,  as  in  the 
former  example,  the  alcoholooL  indicated  59  per 


cent  in  the  liquid  at  77^,  the  observed  per  cent, 
59,  is  sought  for  in  the  upper  horizontal  column, 
and  in  the  vertical  column  below  it  that  number 
is  then  taken  which  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
column  with  the  observed  temp., 77°,  in  the  left- 
hand  column  of  temperatures.  The  number  in 
this  case  is  55,  or  the  liquid  at  the  observed 
temp,  of  77°  contains  55  vols,  of  anhyd.  alcoh. 
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Tralles's  and  Gay-Lussac's  alcoholometers 
have  been  adopted  in  different  countries :  the 
first  in  Prussia,  the  latter  in  France  and  Swe- 
den.   They  both  give  the  per  cent,  of  alcoh.  in 


volume.  If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  prr  cent. 
by  tceight,  it  may  be  ascertained  from  the  per- 
centagf.  in  volume  of  the  liquid  at  60°,, by  the  fol- 
lowing 


Table  of  Compariton  between  the  Per  Cent,  of  Alcoh,  by  Vol,  at  60°  (Trallet's),  and  Per  Cent,  by  Weight, 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent.                | 
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By  Vol. 
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By  Vol. 

By  Weight. 

By  Weight. 

By  Vol. 

By  Weight. 
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1 

Or  it  may  be  ascertained  by  calculation  from 
the  percentage  by  volume  of  the  liquid  at  any  tem- 
perature^  by  multiplying  the  percentage  by  vol. 
by  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  anhydrous  alcohol  of 


the  normal  temperature,  that  is,  0-7939,  when 
ascertained  by  Tralles's,  or  0-7947  by  Gay- 
Lussac's,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  spec, 
grav.  of  the  liquid.     We  here  subjoin  a 
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When  a  scale  of  per  cent,  by  weight  is  added 
to  Tralles's  alcoholometer,  it  sometimes  bears 
the  name  of  Richter's  scale,  in  which,  as  in 
104 


other  cases,  is  often  meant  only  per  cent,  by 
weight,  without  reference  to  his  original  alco- 
holometer, and  which  is  less  accurate. 
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In  Bngland,  the  strength  of  spirit,  for  the  col- 
leetion  of  revenue,  is  determined  by  8ikes's  hy- 
drometer, which  is  made  of  brass,  with  bal- 
last weights,  and  does  not  indicate  directly  the 
spec.  grar.  or  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol, 
bm  the  amount  of  spirit  of  a  certain  strength, 
which  is  called  jftmof  apirit.  The  term  proof 
spirit  originated  from  a  rude  method  formerly 
practised  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirit 
by  pouring  it  into  a  dish  on  gunpowder  and  in- 
laming  it ;  which  was  called  the  proof.  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  combustion,  the  gunpowder  took 
fire,  the  spirit  was  said  to  be  cibove  or  over  proof 
if  not,  it  was  said  to  be  behw  or  under  proof. 
Bat  as  this  is  a  ver^  uncertain  test,  since  the 
same  spirit,  wHich,  in  a  smaller  quantity,  may 
set  fire  to  the  gunpowder,  will,  when  used  in 
larger  quantity,  leave  so  much  water  behind  as 
10  prevent  the  ignition;  the  itrength  of  proof 
$pirU  has  been  fixed  by  act  of  parliament  to 
be  such,  that  at  51^  thirteen  vols,  of  it  should 
be  equal  in  weight  to  twelve  vols,  of  water. 
According  to  this  definition,  the  spec.  grav.  of 
proof  spirit  is  -9186  at  60^,  and  it  contains 
il-il  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol  by  vol.,  or  49*50 
by  weight  The  strength  of  spirit  is  then  indi- 
cated by  a  certain  number  over  or  under  proof, 
indicating  the  number  of  vols,  which  are  to 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  100  vols,  of  the 
spirit,  in  order  to  render  it  proof  spirit ;  thus 
by  the  expression  ten  over  proof  is  meant,  that 
100  galls,  of  the  spirit  would  stand  the  addition 
of  water  till  it  formed  110  galls^  which  would 
have  the  strength  of  proof  spirit ;  and  ten  below 
proof  means,  that  so  much  water  is  to  be  ab- 
stracted from  100  vols,  as  would  diminish  it  10 
vols,  in  order  to  render  it  proof  spirit;  or,  that 
100  galls,  of  it  contain  90  galls,  of  proof  spirit 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  a  work 
by  Outteridge,  gives  a  comparison  between  the 
indications  of  8ikes*s  hydrometer  and  the  spec, 
gravs.  corresponding  to  them;  but  Pereira 
{Mat,  Med,  vol.  L  p.  316)  expresses  doubts 
of  its  perfect  correcmess. 


SShtsM  Hydrometer. 

8p.  fr.  «t 
WF. 

r70  per  ct... 0*8095 

64     0*8221 

631 0-8238 

6«     .0*8269 

6M 0*8277 

60     0-8298 

59-1 0*8315 

^     0*8336 

67*1 0*8354 

66     0*8376 

65*9 0*8379 

66-7 08383 

56^... 0.8396 

64*1 0*8413 

50-1 0*8482 

43*1 0*8597 

25    0*8869 

LlM 0*9060 


J 


8ike$*i  Hydrometer, 

fProof 0-9200 

5  per ct... 0*9259 

10    0*9318 

11     0*9329 

15*3 0-9376 

17*1 0*9396 

20     0*9426 

22*3 0*9448 

231 0*9466 

26*1 0*9476 

30*1 0*9622 

401 0.9603 

50*3 0*9673 

60*4 0*9734 

70*1 0^790 

80*4 0*9854 

90*2 0*9922 

U0O(watcr).l*OO00 


In  Pennsylvania,  •*  Dicas's  Liverpool  patent 
hydrometer^  is  adopted  by  act  of  15th  April, 
1885,  for  the  inspection  of  domestic  distilled 
liquors.  It  is  made  of  copper,  with  a  stem, 
pointed  on  its  summit  to  receive  brass  poises, 
tad  is  accompanied  by  a  graduated  ivory  scale, 
14 


with  a  sliding  rule  and  thermometer  to  make 
the  correction  for  temperature.  By  aid  of  this, 
the  strength  of  th6  spirit  is  indicated,  as  with 
8ikes*s  hydrometer,  by  a  certain  number  above 
or  below  proof.  The  act  of  15th  April,  1836, 
determines  die  standard  of  proofs  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: *<If  the  liquor  shall  be  hydrometer 
proof,  or  100  (parts)  spirits  (spirit),  and  100 
parts  water,  it  shall  be  marked  as  liquor  of  the 
fourth  proof;  if  the  liquor  shall  be  5^  below 
hydrometer  proof,  it  shall  be  marked  as  liquor 
of  the  third  proof;  if  the  liquor  shall  be  10^ 
below  hydrometer  proof,  it  shall  be  marked  as 
liquor  of  the  second  proof;  if  the  liquor  shall 
be  15®  below  hydrometer  proof,  it  shall  be 
marked  as  liquor  of  the  first  proof." 

In  regard  to  the  strength  of  proof  by  Dicas's 
hydrometer,  which,  in  the  above  act,  is  defined 
by  equal  parts  of  spirit  (abs.  alcohol)  and 
water;  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  spec, 
gravs.  by  his  experiments  of  a  few  of  the  indi- 
cations of  Dicas  s  hydrometer  at  60®,  as  follows : 

Sp.  Gr. 

10  over  proof  on  Dicas's  corresponds  to  0*9085 

3i  "        "  «  **  0*9169 

Proof 0*9218 

Spirit  of  this  latter  spec.  grav.  at  60®  contains 
55*76  per  cent  alcoh.  by  vol.  or  48*03  by  weight 

We  pass  over  other  alcoholometers,  some  of 
which  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to 
avoid  correction  by  table,  by  having  two  scales, 
the  one  movable,  sliding  over  the  other  accord- 
ing to  its  corrections  for  temperature,  but  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  with  the  same  certainty  as 
by  the  use  of  tables.  Others  have  been  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  improve  their  accu- 
racy by  always  immersing  them  to  the  same 
point  of  the  stem  (see  HrDaoHBTEat),  by 
diflferent  weights  placed  on  a  dish  on  the  top 
of  the  stem ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  their  use 
does  not  compensate  for  their  greater  accuracy. 

Whenever  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight 
is  known,  the  quantity  of  water  by  weight  in 
the  liquid  is  of  course  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  from  100.  Not  so 
with  per  cent  by  vol.,  since  a  contraction 
takes  place  by  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water.  A  spirit  of  49  per  cent  by  vol.  does 
not  therefore  contain  51  vols,  of  water,  but  so 
much  water  as  is  necessary  to  make,  with  the 
49  vols,  of  alcohol,  100  vols,  of  the  mixture, 
which  is  more  than  51  vols,  water.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  difierent  vols,  of  alco- 
hol and  water  in  100  vols,  of  the  mixture  at  59®. 


100  roll,  spirit  contain 

100  vols,  kpirit  contain 

BtdO». 

ai50». 

Vol.  of  al- 

Vol. of  wa- 

Vol. of  al- 

Vol. of  wa- 

cohol. 

ter. 

cohol. 

ter. 

100 

0*00 

45 

58*64 

95 

6*18 

40 

63*44 

90 

11*94 

35 

68*14 

85 

17*47 

30 

72*72 

80 

22*87 

25 

77*2 

75 

28*19 

20 

81*' 

70 

33*14 

15 

86 

65 

38*616 

10 

9( 

60 

43*73 

f 

55 

48*77 

50 

53*745 
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TabU 

of  Gay-Lmtaefar  Procmimg  a  Wtaktr  Jkohd  of  a  artam 

Stromgthfrom  a  Stromgtr, 

lOOOTol.of 

Desired  Strength  of  the  Spirit. 

akohol  of 
per  cent, 
by  vol. 

Percent,  by  Volame. 

30  1  81 

n 

83 

34 

85 

30 

87 

38 

30 

40 

41 

48 

tt 

44 

31 

33 

32 

67 

32 

33 

100 

65 

31 

34 

134 

97 

63 

30 

35 

167 

129 

94 

61 

30 

36 

201 

162 

126 

91 

59 

29 

37 

234 

194 

157 

122 

89 

58 

28 

38 

268 

227 

189 

153 

119 

86 

56 

27 

39 

302 

260 

220 

183 

148 

115 

84 

55 

27 

40 

335 

292 

252 

214 

178 

144 

112 

82 

53 

26 

41 

369 

325 

284 

245 

208 

173 

140 

109 

80 

52 

25 

42 

403 

358 

315 

276 

238 

202 

169 

137 

107 

78 

51 

25 

43 

437 

390 

347 

306 

268 

231 

197 

164 

134 

104 

76 

50 

24 

44 

471 

423 

379 

337 

298 

261 

225 

192 

160 

130 

102 

76 

49 

24 

45 

505 

456 

411 

368 

328 

290 

254 

220 

187 

167 

127 

99 

73 

47 

S3 

46 

539 

489 

443 

399 

358 

319 

282 

247 

214 

183 

153 

124 

97 

71 

46 

47 

573 

522 

474 

430 

388 

348 

310 

276 

241 

209 

179 

149 

122 

95 

70 

48 

607 

555 

506 

461 

418 

377 

339 

303 

268 

235 

204 

174 

146 

119 

93 

49 

641 

588 

638 

492 

448  407 

367 

330 

295 

262 

230 

200 

171 

143 

116 

50 

675 

621 

670 

523 

478 

436 

396 

368 

322 

288 

256 

225 

195 

167 

140 

51 

709 

654 

602 

554 

508 

466 

424 

386 

349 

314 

281 

250 

220 

191 

163 

52 

743 

687 

634 

586 

539 

495 

453 

414 

376 

341 

307 

275 

244 

216 

.87 

53 

777 

720 

666 

616 

569 

524 

482 

442 

403 

367 

333 

300 

269 

239 

210 

54 

811 

763 

699 

647 

599 

553 

510 

469 

431 

394 

369 

325 

293 

263 

234 

55 

846 

786 

731 

679 

629 

583 

639 

497 

458 

420 

385 

350 

318 

287 

257 

56 

880 

820 

763 

700 

660 

613 

568 

525 

485 

447 

411 

376 

343 

311 

281 

57 

914 

853 

795 

741 

690 

642 

^596 

553 

512 

473 

436 

401 

367 

336 

305 

58 

949 

886 

827 

772 

721 

672 

626 

581 

540 

600 

462 

426 

392 

359 

328 

59 

983 

919 

860 

804 

751 

701 

654 

609 

567 

627 

488 

452 

417 

384 

352 

60 

1017 

953 

892 

835 

781 

731 

683 

637 

594 

563 

514 

477 

442 

408 

375 

61 

1052 

986 

924 

867 

812 

760 

711 

665 

622 

580 

540 

503 

467 

432 

399 

62 

I086:i019 

957 

898 

842 

790 

740 

694 

649 

607 

566 

528 

491 

456 

423 

63 

1121 

1063 

989 

929 

873 

820 

769 

722 

676 

633 

593 

564 

516 

481 

447 

64 

1165 

1086 

1022 

961 

904 

850 

798 

750 

704 

660 

619 

579 

541 

505 

471 

65 

1190 

1120 

1054 

992 

934 

879 

827 

778 

731 

687 

645 

605 

566 

629 

494 

66 

1224 

1153 

1086 

1024 

965 

909 

856 

806 

769 

714 

671 

630 

591 

564 

618 

67 

1259 

1187 

1119 

1055 

995 

939 

885 

834 

786 

741 

697 

656 

616 

678 

542 

68 

1293 

1220 

1151 

1087 

1026 

969 

914 

863 

814 

767 

723 

681 

641 

603 

566 

69 

1328 

1254 

1184 

1118 

1056 

998 

943 

891 

841 

794 

760 

707 

666 

627 

590 

70 

1363 

1287 

1216 

1150 

1087 

1028 

972 

919 

869 

821 

776 

732 

691 

652 

614 

71 

1397 

1321 

1249 

1182 

1118 

1068 

1001 

948 

897 

848 

802 

758 

716 

676 

638 

72 

U32 

1354 

1282 

1213 

1149 

1088 

1030 

977 

924 

876 

828 

784 

741 

701 

663 

73 

1467 

1388 

1314 

1245 

1180 

1118 

1060 

1005 

952 

902 

865 

810 

767 

726 

686 

74  . 

1502 

1422 

1347 

1277 

1211 

1148 

1089 

1033 

980 

929 

881 

835 

792 

750 

710 

75 

1536 

1456 

1380 

1309 

1241 

1178 

1118 

1061 

1008 

956 

908 

861 

817 

775 

734 

76 

1571 

1489 

1413 

1340 

1272 

1208 

1147 

1089 

1035 

983 

934 

887 

842 

799 

758 

77 

1606 

1523 

1445 

1372 

1303 

1238 

1177 

1118 

1063 

1011 

961 

913 

867 

824 

782 

78 

1641 

1557 

1478 

1404 

1334 

1268 

1206 

1147 

1091 

1038 

987 

939 

893 

849 

807 

79 

1676 

1591 

1511 

1436 

1365 

1299 

1235 

1175 

1119 

1066 

1014 

966 

918 

873 

831 

80 

1711 

1626 

1544 

1468 

1396 

1329 

1265 

1204 

1147 

1092 

1040 

991 

943 

898 

865 

81 

1746 

1658 

1577 

1500 

1422 
1458 

1359 

1294 

1233 

1175 

1119 

1067 

1017 

969 

923 

879 

82 

1781 

1692 

1610 

1532 

1389 

1323 

1261 

1203 

1147 

1093 

1043 

994 

918 

904 

i   93 

1816 

1726 

1643 

1564 

1489 

1419 

1353 

1290 

1231 

1174 

1120 

1069 

1020 

973 

928 

84 

1851 

1760 

1676 

1596 

1521 

1450 

1382 

1319 

1259 

1201 

1147 

1095 

1045 

998 

953 

85 

1886 

1794 

1709 

1628 

1552 

1480 

1412 

1348 

1287 

1229 

1173 

1121 

1071 

1023 

977 

86 

1921 

1828 

1742 

1660 

1583 

1510 

1442 

1376 

1315 

1256 

1200 

1147 

1096 

1048 

1001 

87 

1956 

1863 

1775 

1692 

1614 

1541 

1471 

1405 

1343 

1284 

1227 

1173 

1122 

1073 

1026 

88 

1992 

1897 

1808 

1724 

1646 

1571 

1601 

1434 

1371 

1311 

1254 

1200 

1147 

1098 

1050 

89 

2027 

1931 

1841 

1757 

1677 

1602 

1631 

1463 

1400 

1339 

1281 

1226 

1173 

1123 

1076 

90 

2062 

1966 

1875 

1789 

1708 

1633 

1561 

1492 

1428 

1367 

1308 

1252 

1199 

1148 

1100 
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TMo/Gay'LutMoc  for  Procuring  a  WtaktrJleoholofaurtam  Strmgthfrom  a  StyvMgtr.— Continued. 


1000  vol.  ol 
mlcoboloi 
PT   cent 
brroL 

Pereent.  by  Volume. 

45  1  40 

47 

48 

40 

SO 

51 

9i    1  53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

50 

31 
3S 
33 
34 
36 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
4S 
43 
44 

45 

46 

23 

• 

\ 

^ 

47 

46 

22 

* 

48 

68 

45 

22 

49 

91 

67 

44 

21 

50 

114 

89 

66 

43 

21 

51 

137 

113 

87 

64 

42 

21 

53 

160 

134 

110 

86 

63 

41 

20 

63 

183 

167 

132 

107 

84 

62 

41 

20 

64 

206 

179 

153 

129 

105 

83 

61 

40 

19 

65 

229 

302 

176 

151 

127 

103 

81 

60 

39 

19 

66 

262 

224 

198 

172 

148 

124 

102 

80 

59 

38 

19 

67 

276'  247 

220 

194 

169 

145 

122 

100 

78 

68 

38 

19 

68 

298  269 

242 

216 

190 

166 

142 

120 

99 

77 

57 

37 

18 

69 

321  292 

264 

237 

212 

187 

163 

140 

118 

96 

76 

66 

37 

18 

60 

345  315 

1 

286 

269 

233 

208 

183 

160 

137 

116 

95 

74 

55 

36 

18 

61   . 

368  338 

309 

281 

254 

229 

204 

180 

157 

135 

114 

93 

73 

54 

35 

!   ^ 

391  360 

331 

303 

276 

250 

225 

200 

177 

155 

133 

112 

92 

72 

63 

1  ^ 

414 

383 

353 

325 

297 

271 

246 

221 

197 

174 

152 

131 

110 

90 

71 

^ 

438 

406 

376 

346 

318 

292 

266 

241 

217 

194 

171 

150 

128 

109 

89 

1   65 

461 

429 

398 

368 

340 

313 

286 

261 

237 

213 

190 

168 

147 

127 

107 

;    66 

484 

451 

420 

390 

361 

334 

307 

281 

256 

233 

209 

187 

166 

145 

125 

67 

608 

474 

443 

412 

383 

355 

328 

301 

276 

252 

229 

206 

184 

163 

143 

68 

631 

497 

465 

434 

404 

376 

348 

322 

296 

272 

248 

225 

203 

181 

160 

69 

654 

520 

487 

456 

426 

397 

369 

342 

316 

291 

267 

244 

221 

200 

178 

70 

578 

543 

510 

478 

447 

418 

390 

362 

336 

311 

286 

263 

240 

218 

196 

71 

601 

566 

532 

500 

469 

439 

411 

383 

356 

331, 

306 

282 

259 

236 

214 

72 

625 

589 

555 

522 

491 

460 

431 

403 

376 

350 

325 

301 

277 

265 

232 

73 

648 

612 

678 

544 

512 

482 

452 

424 

396 

370 

344 

320 

296 

273 

251 

74 

672 

635 

600 

567 

634 

503 

478 

444 

416 

390 

364 

339 

315 

291 

269 

76 

695 

658 

623 

689 

656 

524 

494 

465 

437 

409 

383 

358 

333 

310 

287 

76 

719 

681 

645 

611 

578 

646 

515 

485 

457 

429 

403 

377 

352 

328 

306 

77 

743 

706 

668 

633 

599 

567 

636 

506 

477 

449 

422 

396 

371 

347 

323 

78 

766 

728 

691 

655 

621 

688 

557 

527 

497 

469 

442 

415 

390 

365 

341 

79 

790 

751 

713 

678 

643 

610 

578 

547 

517 

489 

461 

434 

409 

384 

360 

80 

813 

774 

736 

700 

666 

631 

599 

568 

538 

609 

481 

454 

428 

402 

378 

81 

837 

797 

759 

722 

687 

653 

620 

688 

558 

529 

600 

473 

447 

421 

396 

82 

861 

821 

782 

745 

709 

674 

641 

609 

678 

549 

620 

492 

465 

440 

416 

83 

885 

844 

805 

767 

781 

696 

662 

630 

599 

569 

640 

512 

485 

468 

433 

84 

909 

867 

828 

789 

753 

717 

683 

651 

619 

689 

559 

631 

504 

477 

461 

85 

933 

891 

851 

812 

776 

739 

706 

671 

640 

609 

579 

650 

523 

496 

470 

86 

967 

914 

874 

834 

797 

761 

726 

692 

660 

629 

599 

670 

542 

515 

488 

87 

981 

938 

897 

857 

819 

782 

747 

713 

681 

649 

619 

689 

561 

634 

607 

88 

1005 

961 

920 

880 

841 

804 

769 

734 

701 

669 

639 

609 

580 

553 

526 

89    1 

1029 

985 

943 

902  863 

826 

790 

755 

722 

690 

659 

629 

600 

672 

644 

90 

L053 

L009 

966 

926  886 

848 

812 

777 

743 

710 

679  648  1  619  1 

591 

563 

' 
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TMm  of  Oay-Ltutaefir  Procwrmg  a  Wtaker  Jleohol  of  a  certaUt  8tnngtkfrom  a  S^roi^trw— CoD'inued. 


1000  ¥fi(.  of 
;  per    et'iit, 

fafTOl. 

l>«ttred  Strenpth  at  thv  Spirit. 

TtTctJkt^  Itjf  Voltime, 

flO 

«1 

09 

03 

04 

^ 

flO 

CT 

08 

m 

70 

n 

72 

73 

W 

61 

17 

62 

35 

17 

63 

62 

34 

17 

64 

70 

63 

34 

17 

65 

B8 

69 

51 

a3 

16 

6S 

105 

80 

68 

50 

33 

16 

V 

67 

123 

104 

85 

67 

49 

32 

16 

68 

140 

121 

102 

84 

66 

49 

32 

16 

69 

168 

138 

119 

101 

82 

65 

48 

32 

1« 

70 

ITS 

155 

136 

117 

99 

81 

64 

47 

31 

15 

71 

193 

173 

163 

134 

116 

98 

80 

53 

47 

31 

15 

72 

m 

191 

171 

151 

132 

114 

97 

79 

63 

45 

30 

16 

73 

229 

208 

188 

168 

149 

131 

113 

95 

78 

62 

46 

30 

16 

74 

2i7 

226 

205 

185 

16fl 

147 

129 

111 

94 

77 

61 

46 

30, 

15 

73 

365 

243 

S2S 

1  203 

183 

164 

145 

127 

110 

93 

1    76 

50 

45 

39 

14 

1      76 

283 

261 

240 

219 

199 

180 

162 

143 

126 

109 

92 

75 

00 

44 

29 

77 

3O0 

278 

257 

236 

216 

197 

178 

169 

US 

124 

107 

91 

75 

59 

44 

78 

318 

296 

374 

253 

233 

213 

194 

170 

157 

140 

123 

106 

90 

74 

m 

79  ' 

33G 

1  314 

2^2 

271 

250 

230 

2U 

193 

173 

1&5 

138 

121 

106 

88 

73 

80 

354 

331 

309 

288 

287 

247 

237 

208 

189 

171 

153 

136 

120 

103 

87 

81 

372 

349 

327 

305 

284 

263 

243 

224 

205 

187 

169 

153 

135 

118 

103 

82 

3m 

367 

344 

322 

301 

280 

260 

240 

221 

303 

1B4 

167 

150' 

133 

117 

e3 

im 

385 

3«3 

339 

318 

297 

276 

256 

237 

sie 

300 

182 

lft5 

148 

131 

84 

4S7 

403 

379 

367 

335 

313 

293 

273 

253 

234 

2ie 

198 

180 

163 

146 

85 

445 

421 

3&7 

374 

352 

330 

309 

2^9 

269 

250 

231 

213 

196 

178  :  161 

SB 

463 

438 

415 

391 

369 

347 

336 

306 

286 

266 

247 

22& 

211 

193  \  176 

87 

481 

456 

432 

409    386 

364 

343 

322 

302 

283 

263 

244 

226 

209     191 

88 

500 

474 

450 

436    403 

3S1 

359 

338 

3  IB 

398 

279 

260 

S4t     223    208 

8!* 

51S 

493 

4C8 

444    421 

39S 

376 

365 

334 

314 

295 

275 

267    239    221 

m 

537 

511 

486 

462    438 

415 

393 

373 

361 

331 

3U 

£91 

273  ,  254    336 

lOOflvol   nf 

l>t'*ire 

d  Strer 

gl^lDf 

tbe  Bp 

mu 

per    dell  I. 

t 

ercpnt 

hjrVs 

Urqe. 

• 

Itay  vol. 

75 

m 

77 

TS 

73 

60 

81 

sa 

S3 

U 

S5 

fifl  !  m 

88 

m 

76 

14 

77 

29 

u 

78 

43 

2S 

14 

79 

67 

43 

28 

U 

80 

73 

57 

42 
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The  problem  of  procuring  a  weaker  alcohol 
from  a  stronj^er,  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  contraction  of  alcohol  by  its  mixture  with 
water.  The  foreojoing  table  of  Gay-Lussac 
serves  for  this  purpose.  The  upper  horizontal 
column  indicates  the  percents.  by  vol.  of  the 
weaker  spirit,  which  we  desire  to  procure. 
The  vertical  columns  under  them  indicate  the 
Dumber  of  vols,  of  water  which  are  to  be 
added  to  1000  vols,  of  alcohol  of  the  strength 
indicated  in  the  leil-hand  vertical  column  in 
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order  to  produce  it.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
cure spirit  of  33  per  cent  from  alcohol  of  85 
per  cent,  we  take  the  number  33  in  the  upper 
horizontal  column,  and  And,  in  the  vertical  co- 
lumn below  it,  the  number  1628  on  a  horizon- 
tal line  with  85,  in  the  leA-hand  vertical  column. 
1000  vols,  of  ailcohol  of  85  per  cent,  therefore, 
require  1628  vols,  of  water  to  produce  spirit 
of  33  per  cent. 

The  following  more  accurate  but  less  fall 
table  serves  for  the  same  purpose.   The  upper 
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horizontal  colamn  contains « the  per  cent  of 
the  stronger  alcohol,  and  the  yertical  columns 
bek>w  the  vols,  of  water  which  are  to  be  added 


to  100  vols,  of  it,  in  order  to  produce  spirit  oi 
the  strength  indicated  in  the  left-band  co- 
lamn. 
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ALE.  Tech,  A  variety  of  beer  made  from 
pale  malted  barley.    See  Bbib. 

ALEMBIC.  Chem.  The  term  alembicns 
was  formerly  used  for  the  capital  of  a  still ; 
subsequently,  alambic  or  alembic. was  applied 
to  a  glass  still  consisting  of  a  flask  with  a 
capital  from  which  passes  a  tube.  It  is  now 
very  rarely  employed. 

ALEMBROTH,  SALT  OP.  Chem.  A  dou- 
ble salt  of  chloride  of  mercuir  with  chloride 
of  ammonium  (NH^  C1+  HgCl  +  HO),  long 
sinee  known,  has  latterly  been  recognised  as 
one  of  a  class  of  haloid  salts,  in  which,  accord- 
.  ing  to  Bonsdorff,  the  chloride  of  mercury  acts 
the  part  of  an  acid  to  the  chlorides  of  moi'e 
eleetropositive  metals.  See  Salts  of  Mxbcuet. 

ALGAROTH,  POWDER  OF.  Chem.  Oxy- 
chloride  of  antimony ;  according  to  Berzelius, 
8bCt,-f  3Sb03-f  3H0;  according  to  Mala- 
gnti    and    Johnstone,   28bCl3  +  9SbOs.     See 

SalU  Cf  AWTIMOKT. 

ALG.e.    Bot.    See  Sra-wixd. 

ALIMENTARY  PRINCIPLES.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Pereira's  Materia  Medica 
convey  a  sufficiently  extended  view  of  the  sub- 
jects For  details  respecting  the  several  sub- 
stances, see  the  articles  on  them  in  the  present 
work* 

Dr.  Prout  has  divided  the  alimentary  prin- 
ciples into  three  great  classes  or  groups — the 
Ufcharime^  the  oUaginmUf  and  the  aUnumnoutt  to 
which  he  has  latterly  added  a  fourth,  the  oyiM- 
ow.  He  was  led  to  this  division  by  observing 
that  milk,  the  only  article  actually  furnished 
and  intended  by  nature  as  food*  always  con- 
tains a  saccharine  principle,  a  butyraeeous  or 
oily  principle,  and  a  caseous,  or,  more  correct- 
ly speaking,  an  albuminous  principle. 

Class  1.  Saccharine  Principles.  The  prin- 
ciples contained  in  this  class  are  Sugar,  Gum, 
Vegetable  Jelly,  Starch,  and  Lignin.  These 
agree  in  being  of  vegetable  origin,  and  in  con- 
sistiiig  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  With 
the  exception  of  pectin  or  vegetable  jelly,  they 
contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  ratio  to 
form  water;  and  might,  therefive^  be  termed 
bff^atnof  carbon. 


Those  varieties  of  each  principle  which 
contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  Dr. 
Prout  terms  strong  or  high;  while  those  con- 
taining the  largest  proportion  of  i^rater,  he  de- 
nominates ufeak  or  low.  Thus,  sugar-candy  is 
a  high  or  strong  sugar, — sugar  of  starch,  a 
weak  or  low  one. 

1.  Saccharine  Subttances,  Under  this  head 
are  placed  several  sweet  organic  principles, 
capable,  for  the  most  part,  of  undergoing 
vinous  fermentation  when  mixed  with  yeast 
and  a  due  proportion  of  water. 

a.  SuoAns  suscbftibli  ov  Vis^ous  Fib- 
mvTATioir. 

1.  CrystaUisable,    This  division  includes 

comtnon  sugars  (viz.  cantt  maple,  and 
beet^root  sugars),  granular  swears  (viz. 
grape,  honetf,  starch,  and  cUabetic  ni- 
gars),  and  sugar  of  milk. 

2.  Uncrystallisable,     Called  Uquid  or  mw* 

eottf  fttgarf,  as  treaele. 

b,  SuOABS  UirSUSCXPTIBLB  OV  YlHOUS  FlA- 
XXITTATIOH. 

1.  CrystalUsable,    Mannite, 

2.  Uncrystallisable,    Glycyrrhizin,  Glycerin, 

and  SarcocoUin, 
Sugar  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  and 
by  the  healthy  stomach  is  readily  digested.  It 
appears  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  food 
of  young  plants ;  hence  we  find  it  generated 
in  many  seeds  (as  peas,  barley,  Ac,)  during 
germination.  It  is  nutritive  to  animals.  Thus 
it  is  an  important  constituent  of  milk ;  a  liquid 
intended  for  the  nourishment  of  mammals 
during  the  first  period  of  their  existence.  It 
is  emplojred  by  man  on  account  of  its  agree- 
able taste,  rather  than  as  a  direct  source  of 
nourishment;  yet,  of  its  nutritive  qualities 
few  entertain  any  doubt  The  injurious  effects 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  are  more  ima^ 
ginary  than  reaL  Some  individuals  have 
consumed  large  quantities  of  it,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  without  suffering  any  ill  con 
sequences. 

2.  MucilaginouM  Substances,  The  gummy  prin- 
ciples, called  Arabia,  Tragacanthin  or  Adra* 
ganthin,  Cerasin  or  Prunin,  Cydonin,  and  Bas- 
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sorin,  belong  to  this  group.  They  possess  na- 
tritive  properties,  but  are  somewhat  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Hasselquist  (Toyagct  and  Traveli  in  the  Xe- 
vant,  p.  298,  Lond.  1766)  tells  us,  that  a  cara- 
van of  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  travel- 
ling from  Abyssinia  to  Cairo,  and  whose  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  supported  themselves 
■  for  two  months  on  the  gnm  they  were  carrying 
as  merchandise,  llie  Moors  and  the  Negroes 
near  the  Niger  employ  it  as  a  common  kind 
of  food.  The  Hottentots  also  are  well  aware 
of  its  nutritive  properties. 

3.  Vef^ttahU  Jelly,  To  this  head  are  referred 
Pectin  or  Groussulin,  and  Carrageenin.  These 
are  nutritive  and  digestible. 

4.  Jtniylnreouif  farinaceous,  or  ttarchy  tub- 
ttancei.  Under  this  division  are  included 
Wheat-starch,  Sago,  Tapioca,  Arrow-root,  Po- 
tato-starch, Salop,  6ic.  Amylaceous  matter  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  plants. 

When  cooked,  amylaceous  matter  is  a  nutri- 
tious and  easily  digestible  substance.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  observes  Dr.  Prout,  '*  it  forms  a 
constituent  of  the  food  of  most  of  the  higher 
animals,  as  well  as  of  man.  It  differs,  there- 
fore, from  sugar,  in  being  a  ncctttary  article  of 
food,  without  which  animals  could  not  exist ; 
while  sugar  is  not  Hence  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  amylaceous  matter  than  of  sugar 
can  be  taken ;  and  what  is  a  still  more  decisive 
fact,  the  use  of  this  larger  quantity  of  amy- 
laceous matter  may  be  persisted  in  for  an 
unlimited  period,  which,  it  appears,  is  not  the 
case  with  a  large  proportion  of  sugar." 

6.  Lignin  or  Woody  Fibre.  It  **  forms  the 
appropriate  food  of  numerous  insects  and  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  but  of  few  of  the 
higher  classes  of  animals.  The  reason  of  this 
is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  their  not  being 
furnished  with  organs  proper  for  comminuting 
and  reducing  it;  for  when  lignin  is  commi- 
nuted and  reduced  by  artificial  processes,  it  is 
said  to  form  a  substance  analogous  to  the  amy- 
laceous principle,  and  to  be  highly  nutritious." 
(Proiit,) 

The  Laplanders,  according  to  Linnaeus,  eat 
bark-bread  {harkbrod)  during  a  great  part  of 
the  winter,  and  sometimes  even  during  the 
whole  year.  It  is  prepared  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  Pinui  sylveitrit. 

Class  2.  Oleaginous  Alimentary  Princi- 
ples. This  class  comprehends  the  substances 
denominated  Fats,  Fixed  Oils,  and  Butter. 

Oleaginous  aliments  are  highly  nutritious, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  and  slow  of  digestion. 

Sir  John  Ross  considers  (and  his  opinion  is 
probably  correct)  that  the  natives  of  cold 
countries  seem  to  require  a  more  fatty  diet 
than  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions,  in 
order  to  promote  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Clara  3.  Nitrogenous  Alimentary  Princi- 
ples. The  most  important  alimentary  princi- 
ples, containing  nitrogen,  arc  Fibrines,  Albu- 
men, Caseum,  Gelatine,  and  Gluten.  The  ani- 
mal extract,  called  Osmazome,  is  also  a  nitro- 
genous principle.  With  one  exception  (Glu- 
ten), these  principles  are  obtained  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  they  have,  in  conse< 
quence,  been  frequently  denominated  atnmal 
aliments. 
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Fibrim  is  eminently  nntritioas,  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

Mbumen  is  highly  nutritious,  and  when  either 
raw  or  lightly  boiled,  is  easy  of  digestion ;  bat 
when  boiled  hard,  or  especially  when  fried,  its 
capability  of  being  digested  is  considerably 
impaired. 

Ca$eum  is  nutritious,  and  moderately  easy 
of  digestion. 

Gelatine,  jinimal  Jelly  is  an  exceedingly 
nutritive  principle,  though  probably  somewhat 
less  so  than  fibrine  and  albumen. 

Gelatine  from  Bones  is  employed  in  Paris  for 
the  preparation  of  a  nutritious  soup  for  hospi- 
tals and  other  pauper  habitations. 

Confectioner's  Jelly  is  made  from  isinglass, 
calves'  feet,  and  patent  gelatine. 

Soups  and  Broths  owe  their  nutritive  propeiw 
ties  principally  to  gelatine. 

Young  tntats  yield  more  gelatine  than  old 
ones. 

Osmazome.  To  this  principle  broths  and 
soups  owe  their  flavour,  smell,  and  part  of 
their  nutritive  qualities. 

Gluten  is  believed  to  be  highly  nutritious,  inA 
to  confer  on  wheat  flour  its  well-known  sup^ 
rior  alimentary  qualities.  **lts  viscidity  or 
tenacity  confers  upon  that  species  of  floor  its 
peculiar  excellence  for  the  manufactnre  of 
macaronit  vermicelli,  and  similar  pastes,  which 
are  made  by  a  kind  of  wire-drawing,  and  for 
which  the  wheat  of  the  south  of  Europe  (more 
abundant  in  gluten  than  our  own)  is  particu- 
larly adapted."     {Brande.) 

ALIXIA-CAMPHOR.  Ckem.  Neesy.Esen- 
beck,  Jr.,  describes  it  as  sometimes  occurring 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  bark  of  .^liriu  aromt^ 
tica.  White,  capillary  crystals,  of  a  feeble 
aromatic  and  agreeable  odor.  Sublime  at  140® 
to  160®,  undecomposed  without  fusion,  at  a 
high  temperature  fuse  and  change  into  a  brown 
substance.  Soluble  in  warm,  not  in  cold  wa- 
ter; the  solution  does  not  aflect  litmus,  nor 
neutralize  alkalies,  and  deposits  by  evap.  at 
95®  to  105®,  the  crystals  unaltered;  the  liquor 
distilled  acts  similarly.  Alcohol  (of  80  per 
cent.),  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  acetic  acid, 
caustic  and  carbonated  potassa  and  am- 
monia dissolve  it  readily ;  nitric  acid  (1*8  sp. 
gr.)  colors  it  yellow  without  dissolving  it 
(Handurdrt.  d.  Ckem.  i.  191.) 

ALIZARIN.  Chnn.  A  crystallised  red  co- 
loring substance,  obtained  by  sublimation  from 
madder,  by  Robiquet  and  Colin. 

Prep.  Moisten  1  pt.  ground  madder  with 
j  to  1  pL  sulphuric  acid,  adding  gradually  to 
prevent  the  heat  rising  above  160®.  After  2  or 
3  days  nearly  every  thing  in  the  madder  u 
charred  except  alizarin;  wash  out  the  acid 
from  the  black  mass,  digest  with  a  little  cold 
alcohol,  dissolve  the  A.  with  boiling  alcohol, 
distil  off  and  collect  the  A.  on  a  filter;  or  heal 
the  washed  and  dried  black  mass  gently,  when 
silky,  red  tufts  of  crystals  sublime.  (/2o6.  and 
Col.)  Extract  madder  with  eiher,  distil  and 
sublime  the  residue. 

Prop,  Alizarin  forms  transparent  red  or  yel- 
lowish-red, 4-sided,  silky  needles  or  laminc, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  with  a  red  eolor, 
readily  in  210  pts.  alcohol  or  160  pts.  ether,  at 
I  54®  with  a  golden  yellow  color ;  the  solntions 
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luLTe  in  acid  reaotioa  (Zinmtdc) ;  alkalies  dis- 
Bolve  it  with  a  violet  color,  which  when  di- 
lated is  red.  Gotton  based  with  acetate  of 
iron  or  alamioa,  and  dipped  into  its  solation 
in  a  little  alcohol  and  much  water,  assumes 
the  tints  and  fastness  of  the  best  madder-dyed 
goods. 

Madder  has  been  examined  bj  several  others, 
and  the  experiments  of  Runge  especially  show 
that  alizarin  is  not  a  simple  color,  and  that 
madder  contains  several  others.    See  Maddbb, 

ALKAHEST.  The  alchemists  applied  this 
term  to  a  supposed  universal  solvent. 

ALKALI.  Chefft,  Derived  from  the  article 
(al)  and  (kali)  the  name  of  a  plant  in  the  Ara- 
bic It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  ashes  of 
plants,  latterly  to  designate  the  vegetable,  mi- 
neral, and  volatile  alkalies  potassa,  soda,  and 
ammonia.    See  Alkauxs. 

ALKALIES.  Chem.  Tech,  Syn.  Qer,  Alka- 
lien.  Fr.  Alcalis.  The  general  characteristics 
of  alkalies  are,  their  ready  solubility  in  water, 
power  of  neutralizing  the  strongest  acids, 
which  is  also  a  test  of  their  parity  and  strength, 
their  capability  of  changing  many  vegetable 
bhie  colors  to  green,  and  some  yellows  to 
brown,  or  of  restoring  the  colors  of  those  which 
have  been  changed  by  acids :  among  these  the 
yellow  of  turmeric  and  reddened  litmus  are 
exceedingly  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of 
an  alkali. 

The  alkalies  are  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia, 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  their  me- 
ulHc  hases.  Their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so 
powerful  as  to  enable  them  to  decompose  the 
coldest  water  and  even  ice  instantaneously, 
with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Tb  these  might  be  added  bar)rta,  strontia, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  which  have  certain  pro- 
perties in  common  with  the  alkalies  proper, 
and  on  this  account  are  sometimes  classed 
with  them.  See  Alkalxhk  Eabths.  The  chief 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  is,  in  the  solubility  of  the 
carbonated  alkalies  and  their  power  of  chang- 
ing blue  and  yellow  colors,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Ammonia  must  also  be  considered  as  an 
alkali,  having  similar  properties,  although  dif- 
fering from  them  in  its  organic  constitution, 
for  it  is  of  great  importance  both  in  elementary 
chemistry  and  to  the  arts. 

&«Eren.  Potassa  is  generally  obtained  as  a 
carbonate  from  the  ashes  of  plants  growing  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  extensively  from 
the  vast  forests  common  to  new  countries.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
particularly  in  felspar  and  clays. 

Boda  exists  in  great  quantities  as  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt)  in  sea-water,  and  in 
extensive  natural  formations.  It  is  procured 
from  salt  and  the  ashes  of  marine  plants. 

Lithia  occurs  in  a  few  rare  minerals.  Am- 
monia occurs  massive  in  the  state  of  muriate, 
in  (he  vicinity  and  craters  of  volcanoes.  But 
its  most  common  source  is  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

CTacf.  The  alkalies  potassa  and  soda  are 
extensirely  employed  in  chemistry  and  the 
enemical  arts.    Their  use  dependls  on  their 


strong  basic  properties,  and  on  their  faculty  of 
forming  fusible  compounds  with  silicic  acid. 
Being  strong  bases,  they  are  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  chemist  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tions of  salts  by  abstracting  their  acid,  and  to 
form  soluble  combinations;  they  are  farther 
used  for  the  same  reasons  to  combine  with  the 
acids  in  fats,  with  which  they  form  soluble 
soaps.  From  their  forming  fusible  compounds 
with  silica,  they  are  used  extensively  in  flux- 
ing, as  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  6lc  Am- 
monia is  employed  by  the  chemist  from  its 
strong  basic  properties,  its  volatility,  and  the 
solubility  of  its  salts.  In  the  arts  it  has  a 
limited  application.  See  Potassa,  Soaa, 
Lithia,  Ammoivia. 

ALKALIMETER.  Tech.  An  apparatus  foi 
determining  the  quantity  of  pure  or  real  potassa 
or  toda,  or  pure  carbonate,  in  a  commercial  car 
bonate.  Its  use  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  quantity  of 
the  carbonate. 

ALKALIMETRY.  Tecfu  The  process  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  pure  carbonated 
alkali  in  a  commercial  carbonate,  by  means  of 
the  alkalimeter.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
determine  how  many  measures  of  a  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  are  required  to  neutralize  IOC 
grains  of  the  carbonate.  Suppose  we  wish  tc 
test  the  (carbonate  of)  soda  of  commerce. 

1.  Prepare  the  alkalimeter,  a  glass  tube  14 
inches  high  and  (  inch  wide,  fig.  a,  with  a  foot 


or  stand,  capable  of  holding  a  little  more  than 
1000  grains  of  water.  Graduate  it  into  100 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  10  grs.  water. 
It  is  better  to  divide  it  by  mercury,  135*68  grs. 
of  which  rs  the  bulk  of  10  grs.  water.  Take  a 
glass  tube,  b  in  the  figure,  of  proper  size,  pour 
into  it  678*40  grs.  mercury  rs  60  grs.  water 
by  volume,  closing  the  lower  orifice  by  the 
finger,  and  mark  the  height  of  the  mercury  by 
a  scratch  on  the  tube.  Twice  that  volume  of 
mercury  may  also  be  marked.  Pour  the  678*4 
grains  of  mercury  into  the  alkalimeter,  and 
mark  its  height  by  a  scratch,  which  will  be  6 
of  the  10-grain  measures  of  water.  Another 
measure  is  added  to  the  preceding,  and  its 
height  marked,  and  thus  20  such  measures  will 
mark  the  50  grains  -f-  20i=  1000  grains  water. 
Make  the  subdivisions  of  each  of  the  20  spaces 
between  the  marks  by  the  eye,  and  mark  them 
also  on  the  alkalimeter.    Number  the  divisions 
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from  the  top  0,  5, 10,  Ac.  to  the  bottom,  whioh 
^100.  The  French  alkalimeter,  <2,  is  more 
convenient,  bat  the  small  tube  is  too  liable  to 
fractare. 

8.  The  snlphurie  acid  is  of  such  a  strength 
that  1  measure  of  it  in  the  alkalimeter  (10  grs. 
water  measure^  will  exactly  neutralize  1  gr. 
pure  soda.  Weigh  out  170*6  grs.  pure  car- 
Donate  of  soda,  which  contain  100  grs.  soda, 
dissolve  it  in  4  or  6  ounces  of  hot  water.  Mix 
1  pt  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  5  pts.  of 
water,  and  fill  the  alkalimeter  with  it  up  to  0. 
Pour  the  acid  into  the  8oda<4olution  until  it 
ceases  to  act  alkaline  on  reddened  litmus  paper, 
and  is  distinctly  acid,  and  note  the  measures 
of  acid  used,  suppose  it  to  be  90  measures. 
Then  add  10  more  measures  of  water,  so  that 
the  real  acid  formerly  in  90  will  now  be  in  100 
measures,  and  will  neutralize  100  grs.  soda,  or 
each  measure  1  gr.  soda.  This  acid  has  a 
density  of  1-0996  to  1«0998,  or  practically  1*1. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  have 
this  density  when  mixed  with  11  times  its 
weight  of  water.  The  mixture  la  conveniently 
made  in  a  graduated  vessel,  c. 

3.  To  test  the  commercial  soda,  dissolve  100 
grains  of  it  in  2  or  3  ounces  of  hot  water; 
pour  the  acid  into  the  solution'  until  alkaline 
reaction  ceases,  and  observe  the  number  of 
measures  used.  Every  measure  of  acid  is 
equivalent  to  1  gr.  or  1  per  cent,  of  pore  soda. 
If  the  crude  soda  contain  insoluble  matter,  its 
solution  should  be  filtered  previous  to  testing. 
Where  it  contains  sulphite  and  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  mix  the  filtered  solution  with  a  little 
chlorate  of  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat 
the  residue  to  redness,  which  converts  those 
salts  into  sulphates;  then  test  as  above.  Or, 
find  the  whole  amount  of  alkali  by  the  test, 
add  an  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  a 
fresh  portion  of  100  grs.,  filter  off  and  test  the 
liquid  by  the  alkalimeter ;  this  shows  the  alkali 
in  the  sulphuret,  and,  substracted  from  the 
whole  amount,  gives  the  real  soda,  which  exists 
as  carbonate  in  the  crude  soda. 

When  carbonate  of  potassa  (pearlash,  pot- 
ash, ashes)  is  to  be  tested,  the  equivalent  of 
potassa  being  higher,  requires  less  acid,  and 
where  the  measures  of  acid  used  in  a  soda  and 
potash  test  are  equal,  it  indicates  more  potassa 
in  the  ratio  of  their  equivalents,  47*26  potassa 
to  31-31  soda,  or  about  6  to  4.  Hence,  to  test 
potash,  pursue  the  course  pointed  out  for  soda, 
then  multiply  the  number  of  measures  used 
by  6  and  divide  by  4 ;  the  quotient  is  the  per 
cent,  potassa. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS,  Chem.  Syn.  Gtr. 
AlkalischeErden.  Fr.Terres  alcalines,or  Alca- 
lis.  These  are  the  results  of  the  union  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  metallic  bases  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  ana  magnesium,  all  of  which,  with  the 
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ezeeptioii  of  the  Iast»  deoompoie  water  rapi^ 
at  common  temperatares.  The  term  alkallM 
earths  is  derived  from  the  properties  possened 
by  them  in  common  with  the  alkalies  propCTa 
while  in  other  respects  they  resemble  the  eu^ta. 
Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  strongly  cnostic^ 
magnesia  less  so.  The  two  former  are  rather 
soluble  in  water,  lime  less  so,  and  magnesia 
requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  for  sohi- 
tion.   See  Babtta,  SraovriA,  Maovxsia,  LnOi 

ALE:AL0ID8.  Chem,  Syn.  Similar  in  CZm 
and  Fr.  These  snbstances  are  peculiar  to  t^ 
getables  and  exist  as  salts  in  the  juices  of  the 
plants.  Most  of  the  organic  bases  are  ready 
formed  in  plants  and  are  termed  vegetable 
bases,  others  are  formed  during  decomposition. 
The  name  alkaloids  or  vegetable  alkalies  is 
applied  to  those  which  in  solution  restore  the 
blue  of  reddened  liunus.  Sertuemer,  in  18H 
discovered  the  first  base,  since  which  time 
many  additions  have  been  made. 

Prtp,  The  manner  of  their  extraction  from 
plants  varies  of  course  with  their  several  pnh 
perties.  They  may  for  the  most  part  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  in  water  acidulated  with  snl- 
phuric  or  muriatic  aaids,  and  neutralizing  the 
filtered  solution  by  means  of  ammonia,  Ume^ 
or  magnesia.  We  thus  obtain  the  oigaale 
alkali  as  a  precipitate  to  be  subsequently  port 
fied  and  crystallised  from  their  alcoholie  soto* 
tions. 

Properties.  Most  of  them  are  solid,  inodor> 
ous,  crystallisable;  some  are  pulverulent,liqnid 
or  volatile;  and  some  even  highly  odorous ;  all 
are  combustible,  having  an  alkaline  actioB 
upon  vegetable  coloring  matters,  and  forming 
salts  with  acids.  Such  as  are  known  are  hot 
little  soluble  in  water;  they  may,  however,  he 
easily  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol. 

The  constituents  of  all  the  alkaloids  m 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen:  oxygen  is 
common  to  most,  yet  there  are  many  destimte 
of  this  element;  such  are  very  strong  baseik 
It  has  been  found  that  those  containing  oxjrgea 
neutralize  more  acid  the  less  their  content  of 
oxygen,  thus  differing  very  materially  from  the 
inorganic  alkalies. 

Most  of  the  alkaloids  contain  but  one  equi- 
valent of  nitrogen,  some,  however,  contain  9  or 
more  equivalents.  This  nitrogen,  it  will  be 
observed,  does  not  exist  in  the  alkalies  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  though  generally  in  such  a 
state  as  to  form  ammonia  as  a  product  of  de> 
composition.  The  vegetable  bases  have  been 
found  to  possess  properties  highly  medicinal 
or  poisonous,  proportionate  to  the  quantitin 
administered.  The  principal  substances  of  the 
class  of  alkaloids,  together  with  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  their  formalli 
and  the  names  of  their  discoverers,  are  the 
following — 


Name. 


Wheoee  obtained. 


1.  Vdatile 


\niline Indigo 

Nicotine.        .   jTobacco  plant 

Conicine jConium  maculatum 
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Formaia. 


BoBee. 


a)c„k,,NO 


Aathority. 


Unverdorhen  tf  Fritudu 
Beimann  4*  PoBteU 
Gieteke  if  Geiger 


ALKALOIMETER. 


ALKANET. 


nuosinnamine*. 

Sinnamine , 

Sinapollne 


Ariciae.. '....., 

Qainine 

CinchoDine . . . , 
Chinoldine  (1) . 


Morphia 

Codeine  

Thebaine 

Psendomorphioe . 

Narceine 

Narcotine........ 

(nielidonine 

Glaiicine 

Glaucopicrine.... 


Whence  obtained. 


HTOscjamine 

Datarine 

Stramonine 

i  Atropine 

Solanine..... 

Veratrine 

Jenrine 

Sabadilline ........ 

Strychnine 

Bmcine 

Delphine 

Staphysine 

Aconitine 

PicTDtoxine 

Menispermine 

Paramenispermine . 

Emetine 

Hannaiine. 

Piperine 

Berberine 

Corydaline 

Caffeine 

Theobromine 


8.  Bautfrom 
Oil  of  mustard 
Ditto 
Ditto 

3.  BoMifrom 
Aricas  bark 
Cinchonia  regia  vera 
Cinchonia  obloogifolia 
Mother  liqaors  of  Quinine 

A.Bau8ofthe 
Opium 
Opium 
Opium 
Opium 

Mother  liquor  of  Morphia 
Opium 
Chelidonium  majus 

^  Olancium  luteum 

6.  BoMf  in  SolanaceiBf 
Hyoscyamus  niger 
Datura  Stramonium 
Daturine  liquor 
Atropa  Belladonna 
Solauium  nigrum 
Veratrum  Sabadilla 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Nnxvomica 
Brucia  antidysinterica 
Delphinium  staphysagria 

Ditto 
Aconitum  Napellus 
Cocculus  Indicus 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Cephoelis  ipecacuanha 
Peganum  Harmala 
Pepper 

Berberis  vulgaris 
Corydalis  bulbosa 
Coffee  and  tea  bohea 
Theobroma  cacao 


Formala. 


Oa  of  Mustard. 
^  C,H,N,8, 

Cmchona  Bark, 

C„H,,N0' 
Not  determmed 

Papaveracut, 

C,,H,,NO* 

Not  determined 

StrychnacetB,  ifc. 

Not  determined 
Ditto 
Ditto 
(?)C3,H„N0, 

c  H  n'o: 

(t)C„H,^b, 
(1)C,.H„N0, 
Not  detennined 
Ditto 
(1)C,H„N0, 
Ditto 
C,tH,JVO 

C„H,JJO„ 
C.H,N.O. 


Antic  rity. 


VarretOrapp  4r  Will 

Do. 
Simon 


PtUttier 

PtUttier  if  Caoentou 

Liebig 


Sertuemer 

Robiquet 

Thiboumery 

PeUetier 

Pellelier  fy  Couerbe 

Derotne 

Godefroy 

Probtt 


Geiger  if  Httn 

Do. 
Trommtdorff 
Mein,  Oeigery  if  Hate 
Blanchet  if  Otto 
Couerbe 
Simon 
Couerbt 

Pellttier  if  Caventou 
Regnault 
Couerbe 

Do, 

Oeiger  if  Hesn 
Boullay 
PelUtitr  ^  Couerbt 

Do. 
PeUetier 

Varrentrapp  ^  Will 
Regnault 
Bwhner 
F.  Dcebereiner 

PM 

Wo^cretentky 


ALKALOIMETER.  Phar.  An  instrument 
£dt  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  real  vegetable 
oBkaH  in  the  commercial  article.  O.  Henry 
endeavored  to  do  this  in  a  small  alkalimeter, 
otiiig  a  strong  solution  of  tannin  (prepared  by 
displacement),  instead  of  dilute  acid.  To  a 
strong  solution  of  the  alkaloidal  sulphate,  the 
tannic  acid  solution  is  added  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate occurs.  The  precipitate  is  a  bitannate 
(Benry)  of  the  alkaloid,  not  wholly  insoluble. 
To  be  sensible,  the  liquid  should  contain  at 
least  j«^  of  qninin,cinchonin,  narcotin,  strych- 
nin, or  bmcin,  and  yj^r  o-  morphia  or  codein. 
Henry  used  a  test  fluid,  containing  6  per  cent 
tannin,  which  should  always  be  fresh,  as  it 
spoils  by  keeping.  He  determined  by  it  quinin 
and  cinchonin,  the  former  requiring  2'5,  the 
latter  2*71  pts.  tannin.  This  mode  of  testing 
the  alkaloids  is  of  doubtful  utility. 

ALKANA.  Tech.  The  true  or  oriental  al- 
kanet  is  the  root  and  leaves  of  the  JLawtoma 
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tfiermM,  or  Henna  plant,  which  are  employed  in 
the  East  chiefly  to  dye  the  nails,  teeth,  gar- 
ments, dec,  of  ,a  pink  color.  ^  The  leaves,  widi 
lime  and  water,  are  also  used  for  dyeing  Uie 
tails  and  manes  of  horses,  in  Persia,  dec 

ALKANET.  Ttch.  The  root  of  the  Jnchuta 
tinctoriay  a  species  of  bugloss,  containing  a  red 
coloring  matter,  and  hence  employed  in  dyeing 
and  coloring.  The  bark  of  the  root,  analyzed 
by  John,  gave  6*5  coloring  matter,  6'5  gum,  1*0 
soluble  extractive  matter,  65*0  extractive  de- 
posit soluble  in  potassa  (loss  4*25).  The  root- 
wood  consisted  mainly  of  woody  matter.  The 
coloring  matter  is  the  only  important  principle. 
Alkanet,  Red.  Syn.  Anchusine,  anchusic 
acid.  Oer,  Alkannaroth.  Formula,  according 
to  PeUetier,  Cj^Hj^O^. 

Experiment.      Caleolation.       Eqniv. 
Carbon....  7M78  71-28  17 

Hydrogen..    6*826  6*84  10 

Oxygen....  21*996  21*91  4 
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Pnp,  Extract  the  root  by  ether  {John),  by 
boiling  absolute  alcohol  (Ptlletier),  evaporate 
to  dryness ;  and  when  alcohol  is  used,  extract 
the  residue  by  ether,  and  again  evaporate ;  or, 
according  to  Berzelius,  extract  other  matters  by 
water,  then  the  color  by  water  containing  a 
little  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  color  by  an  acid. 

Prop,  A  dark-red  body  of  a  resinous  lustre, 
belonging  rather  to  the  electro-negative  or  acid 
resins;  insoluble  in  water,  readily  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  with 
a  red  color;  in  sulphuric,  with  amethyst  color, 
precipitated  again  by  water;  cold  nitric  attacks 
it  slightly.  Excess  of  alkali  dissolves  it  with 
a  blue  color;  the  compounds,  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  are  blue,  and  less  soluble.  When  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  an  aqueous  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin  precipiutes  it  carmine-red ; 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  beautiful  blue ;  iron 
salts,  a  dark  violet,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  a 
flesh-red.  Its  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  hence  Pelletier  classes  it  with  the  fat  acids ; 
but  Berzelius  does  not  admit  this. 

Uifs,  Employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  dye- 
ing, for  a  beautiful  purple  or  violet.  For  this 
purpose  common  alcohol  is  poured  over  the 
root  until  it  covers  it,  and  after  12  hours  de- 
canted on  a  2d  portion  of  root,  while  fresh 
alcohol  is  poured  on  the  1st;  it  should  thus 
pass  through  several  vessels  until  the  alcohol 
is  not  quite  saturated.  It  is  then  mingled  with 
pure  water,  and  the  goods  based  with  acetate 
of  alumina  (red  liquor)  passed  into  it,  and 
dyed  by  a  slowly  increasing  heat,  to  boiling. 
It  constitutes  an  extremely  fast  color,  not  being 
altered  by  lime-water,  ammonia,  acetic,  or  citric 
acids,  tin  salts,  or  chloride  of  lime.  Potash 
and  soda  produce  blue  spots  on  the  goods, 
which  vinegar  restores  even  after  24  hours. 

1. 

Silica 35-4 

Alumina 4*1 

Protoxide  of  cerium 3 1  *5 

Protoxide  of  iron 22-8 

Protoxide  of  manganese — 

Lime 9-2 

Water — 

Volatile  matter 4*0 


Soap-water  brightens  it    Light  alona  afleets  k 
and  that  to  a  limited  extent 

It  is  farther  used  for  coloring  tinctures, 
spurious  port  wine,  for  giving  a  fine  rose-color 
to  lip-salve,  pomatum,  and  other  ointments; 
and  its  alcoholic  solution  communicates  a 
pleasing  stain  to  marble. 

ALLAGITE.  Min,    See  M^ifoAirKsx  Svab. 

ALLANITE  (Allanite  and  Cerine).  Phyi. 
Char,  Cryst  Doubly  oblique  rhombic  sys- 
tem, M  predominating.  Cleav.  imperfect  par 
rallel  to  M  and  T.  Occurs  also  acicular,  and 
finely  granular. — H  as  6.  Spec.  grav.  4,  when 
pure.  Color,  brownish  or  greenish  black; 
lustre,  sub-metallic,  shining;  sub-translucenc 
to  opake;  brittle;  fracture  uneven,  passing 
into  small  conchoidal. 

Chem,  Char,  Greenland  allanite  fuses  easily 
before  the  blowpipe  to  a  brownish  or  black 
ish  magnetic  glass.  (  V,  KobtlU)  Cerine  from 
Bastnilsgrube  yields  water  in  a  bulb;  fuses 
before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  glassy  bead, 
dissolves  easily  in  borax,  the  glass  is  black, 
opake,  becomes  in  the  exterior  flame  blood-red 
when  hot,  more  or  less  yellow  on  cooling ;  in 
the  inner  flame,  green ;  mic.  salt  dissolves  it, 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica;  the  bead  shows 
an  iron  color  when  hot,  colorless  and  opales- 
cent when  cold ;  soda  dissolves  it  to  a  black 
glass.     {Berztliut,) 

The  Greenland  A.  gelatinizes  with  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids ;  the  Swedish  C.  is  imperfectly 
attacked  by  acids. 

Analysii,  1.  By  Thomson,  from  Allok  ill 
Greenland  {Tratu,  R,  Soc,  Edinb,  vi.  371);  », 
by  Siromeyer  from  Iglorsoit,  Greenl.  {Pogg,jin 
xxxii.  288) ;  3,  by  Wollaston  from  Mysore 
(Lichig  and  Pogg.  U^drterb.  1-265)  ;  and,  4,  of 
cerine  by  Hisingcr  from  Bastnilsgrube  at 
Riddarhyttan,  Sweden.  {JfhandL  i  Fuik^  iv. 
327.) 


t. 

3. 

4. 

33-021 

34-0 

30-17 

15-226 

9-0 

11-31 

21-600 

19-8 

38-19 

15-101 

(FeA)  =  320 

20-7« 

0-404 

^ 

11-080 

— 

9-lS 

3-000 

-            ( 

CuO)=0-87 

107-0 


99-432 


94-8 


100-: 


Berzelius  constructs  from  Stromeyer*5  ana- 
lysis the  formula  (3  FeO,  SiOg  +  3  CeO,  SiO,) 
-f  (3  CaO,  SiOj-f  2  AljO,,  SiO,).  The  for- 
mula of  cerine  is  less  certain,  and  indeed  the 
discoveries  by  Mosander  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium,  require  that  these  minerals  should 
be  tested  for  those  metals. 

ALLANTOIC  FLUID.  Anat,  The  space 
between  the  allantois  and  amnium  of  most 
mammalia  contains  the  urine  of  the  foetus, 
called  the  allantoic  fluid.  The  A.  fluid  of  the 
cow  contains  allantoine,  albumen,  lactate  of 
alkali,  ammonia,  phosphates,  and  common  salt 
Alcohol  extracts  allantoine  and  a  yellowish 
brown  substance,  the  former  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  and  crystallisation.  It  has  not 
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been  examined  for  urea.  ( Vauquelin  and  Ah 
niva,) 

ALLANTOINE.  Chem,  Syn.  Allantoic  acid, 
Amniotic  acid.  Discovered  by  Vauquelin  and 
Buniva  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow. 
Formed  when  uric  acid  is  boiled  with  peroxide 
of  lead  in  water.     (  Wdhltr  and  Litbig,) 

Prep,  One  part  of  uric  acid  is  boiled  in  30 
parts  of  water,  and  recently  prepared  and  well* 
washed  peroxide  of  lead  is  added  in  successive 
portions  to  the  boiling  liquid  as  long  as  its  co- 
lor is  observed  to  change.  The  hot  liquid 
should  be  filtered,  and  evaporated  until  crj^ 
tals  are  observed  to  form  upon  its  sarfaea* 
The  crystals  which  have  deposited  when  ths 
solution  has  become    uite  cold  are  purified  \ff 


ALLANTURIC  ACID. 


ALLOPHANB. 


reeijstainsatioik  Or»  the  allaotoic  fluid  of  the 
cow  may  be  evaporated  to  i  its  volume,  and 
the  crystals  formed  on  cooling  and  long  stand- 
ing are  purified  by  animal  charcoal. 

Prop,  Small  transparent  and  colorless 
prisms  of  the  right  rhombic  system,  which 
have  a  glassy  lustre,  are  tasteless,  have  no 
action  on  vegetable  colors,  and  are  soluble  in 
160  parts  of  cold,  but  more  fVeel^  in  hot  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  decomposed 
by  it  when  the  solution  is  boiled  without  the 
evdution  of  nitrous  fumes.  See  AuAirruaic 
Acio,  below.  Its  composition  is  such  that  it 
contains  the  elements  of  anhydrous  oxalate  of 
ammonia  minus  3  eq.  water;  this  explains  its 
decomposition  by  the  alkalies,  by  which  it  is 
reduc^  at  the  boiling  heat  into  an  oxalate  and 
ammonia.  Gently  healed  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia; 

Formula  of  allantoine,  CfiJSfi^  or  2Cy4-3HO. 
Composition.  H=l  0=100 

4  eq.  carbon 24*03  800*48 

3   «•   hydrogen 3*00  37*50 

»   ••  nitrogen 28*38  364*07 

3  «   oxygen 24*03  300*00 


but  if  a  strong  heat  be  rapidly  applied,  the  acid 
is  blackened.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkalies  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
and  may  be  again  obtained  unchanged  by  crys- 
tallisation. A  solution  of  allantoine  in  hot  wa> 
ter,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added, 
produces,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
precipitate,  which  contains  43*56  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  silver,  and  is  composed  as  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  CgNJIjOg+AgO;  it  conse- 
quently contains  2  eq.  allantoine,  C-N^H^O-— 
1  eq.  water  (H0)-|-1  eq.  oxide  of  silver.  (£te- 
hi^t  Twmer.) 

Water  at  a  high  temperature  converts  allan- 
toine into  ammonia,  carbonic  and  allanturic 
acids,  no  urea  being  formed,  as  it  is  easily  con- 
verted at  a  little  above  212^  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  These  2  decomp.  were  effected  in 
closed  tubes  in  an  oil  batH  at  279^  to  347^ 
Fahr.    (Pelome.) 


In  100  parts. 

30*29 

3*78 

35*69 

30*24 


1   "  allantoine 79*44 


992K)5 


100*00 


Fommtum.  After  the  separation  of  allan- 
toine in  the  above  method  of  prep,  from  uric 
acid,  the  residue  evaporated  yields  urea,  with 
some  allantoine,  and  the  brown  oxide  of  lead 
Befon  deeon^lfOtUioH. 

4  eq.  uric  acid 

6  «  water "Hi    '0, 

4  «  oxygen  firom4(PbOg)=a  O^ 

CjoHj^NgOgg 


.-CjoH.NgOi, 


has  changed  to  oxalate  of  lead.  The  following 
diagram  illustrates  the  formation  of  these  seve- 
ral compounds  .* 

2  eq.  urea a=C^  H,  N^O^ 

2  **  allantoine bC,  H^N^O, 

4  "  oxalic  acid sbC.  O,. 


^tfilA^B^U 


ALLANTURIC  ACID.  Chem,  Pelouze  {Jn. 
ie  Ckim,  H  Pkyt.  Sept.  1842)  heated  uric  acid 
gently  wiih  nitric  acid  (of  spec  grav.  1*2  to 
l-4}»  when  it  dissolved,  and  on  cooling,  fine 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  separated.  The  same 
action  takes  place  with  hydrochloric  acid,  no 
gas  in  either  case  being  generated.  When  the 
nitric  solution,  evap.  and  dried  at  80^,  is  treat- 
ed with  a  little  water  and  ammonia,  a  white, 
viscid  matter  is  precip.  by  alcohol,  which,  re- 
dissolved  in  water  and  again  precip.  by  alco- 
hol, to  free  it  from  nitrate  of^  ammonia  and 
vesy  constitutes  a  new  nitrogenous  acid  with 
a  formula  C^^Jfffi^ 

It  is  uric  acid  -f-  3  ^  water.  It  is  white, 
tti^tly  acid,  deliquescent,  nearly  insoluble  in 
aku>boL    Distilled,  it  yields  a  product  strongly 

8  eq.  allantoine ^12^9^  fit 

I  "  urea C  fi^Nfi^ 


prussic,  and  leaves  a  voluminous  charcoaL 
Acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  afford  vo- 
luminous white  precipitates,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  salts  and  of  acid. 

The  new  acid  is  generated  under  several 
other  circumstances.  It  is  always  formed  on 
decomposing  uric  acid  and  allantoine  by  per- 
oxide of  lead.  Without  doubt  many  oxidizing 
bodies  form  it  from  uric  acid.  Pelouze  believes 
that  the  urea  is  the  result  of  the  decomp.  of 
allantoine,  which  is  formed  without  urea  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  decom.  of  the  uric  acid. 

This  acid  is  termed  allanturic  acid  from  its 
analogy  with  uric  acid  and  its  derivation  from 
allantoine;  and  is  solely  formed  with  urea  by 
the  action  of  hydrated  acids  on  allantoine. 
Thus,  by  subtracting  fh>m 


water. 


C^fi^fi^  and  add  to  the  remainder 


1   «  hydnt  allanturic  acid CigH^N^O^ 


See  Chemkal  Qaxetttt  I  30. 


ALLOCHROITE.  itftn.  A  variety  of Oabitst. 
ALLOPHANE.   Iftn.    Syn.  Riemannite,  Si- 
lieiferous  hydrate  of  alumina.    (PhUUpM.) 
Pkf.Ckar,    Reniform  and  massive,  some- 


times traces  of  crystallisation,  occasionally 
cleaved  into  apparently  rectangular  prisms* 
Ha3.  Spec.  grav.  1*852—1*889.  Pale  bliie, 
green,  or  brown;  somewhat  vitreous  lustr 

lift 


ALIiOPHANE. 

translucent;  streak  white;  fracture  conchoidal, 
shining;  very  brittle. 

Chem.  Char.  Bthauior.  Yields  water  in  the 
bulb,  and  bums  black  in  spots;  the  water 
slightly  reddens  litmus ;  swells  on  charcoal  or 
in  forceps  without  fusing,  falls  to  powder  and 
tinges  the  flame  copper-green.  Dissolves  diffi- 
cultly in  borax  to  an  almost  colorless  glass, 
which,  with  tin  in  the  inner  flame,  becomes 
red  from  suboxide  of  copper.  Easily  dissolved 
in  znie.  salt,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica;  both 
in  it  and  in  soda  exhibits  a  copper  reaction. 
Oelatinizes  with  acids. 

1. 

SiUca S4-109 

Alumina. 38*763 

Water 36-764 

Oxide  of  copper 2-328 

100-964 


ALLOXAN. 

Jnalyiii.  AUophane  1,  from  Oersbacliv  in 
the  Schwarzwalde,  by  Walchner,  (Sduo,  /omt. 
xlix.  164);  2,  from  Fermi, 'France,  by  Gruille- 
min  (jtfn.  Ch,  Ph,  xliL  260]) ;  3  and  4»  from 
Beauvais,  France,  by  Berthier  (Jn,  d,  ifina^ 
8me  Ser.  ix.  498} ;  6,  from  GrSLfenthal,  near  Saal- 
feld,  by  Stromeyer  (JSza«iifia<tMu,  308) ;  6,  from 
Schneeberg,  by  Ficinus  (Se&w.  Jouir,  xxtL  277); 
7,  from  Bleiberg,  in  the  Eifel,  by  Beigemann 
{Ch,  Exam,  of  Min.  firom  BL  1830, 194) ;  8,  from 
Friesdorf,  near  Bonn,  by  Bnnsen  (Pogg.  Jm. 
xxxL  63). 


1. 

J-Oyrt. 

23-76 

21-9 

26-3 

39-68 

29-2 

84-2 

36-74 

44-2 

88-0 

0-66 

CUy»4-7 

1-5 

99-83 


100-0 


lOOH) 


5.  0.                                     7.                                  8. 

SiUca dOH)  21-992  21-06                   19-350 

Alamina 16-7  32*202  80-87                   82-725 

Water 29-9  41-301  40-28                   40-225 

Oxide  of  copper 19-2  (CuO-fCOa=3-068)  —  2-676 

Sesquiox.  of  iron ....    —  (Hydrate  0*270)                        2-74                    0<I00 

Sesquiox.  of  mangan.    1-8  —    (MgO-f  CO2ar:2*06)                    — 

Carbonate  of  lime...     2-7  (LimessO-730)                        2-39                    2-825 

—  (Gypsum  0-677)  —    (Oypsuma=0-700) 

—  —  —      (Quartz=0-175) 

100-3  99-879  98-84                   98-675 


The  true  composition  of  allophane  cannot 
well  be  determined,  as  many  of  the  above  sub- 
stances are  probably  mixtures.  According 
to  Gerbardt,  Nos.  1  and  2  have  the  formula 
3AI2O3,  2SiO.-f  16H0;  No.  3  =3Alj03,  2810, 
-|-201iO ;  and  No.  4  is  the  same  as  1  and  2, 
mingled  with  3CuO,  28103+ 6H0.  Berthier 
regards  A.  as  a  compound  of  ALO.,  8103, 
with  2  or  3  HO  and  ALO,,  3H0.  Walchner 
regards  A.  as  Al^O^,  8iO,4-^HO,  and  Guille- 
min  assumes  the  same  with  hydrate  of  alu- 
mina. 

OpaUn^llophaiUf  allied  to  allophane,  from 
Freienstein,  in  8tyria,  has  the  following  be- 
havior and  composition,  according  to  Schrutter 
(JSri/m.  Jowrn.  xi.  3S0). 

Behaves  like  allophane  before  the  B.  P.,  but 
bums  white ;  decomp.  by  acids.  Two  analyses 
gave 

Formula,  Cfi^^fi^^. 

H=:l 

8  eq.  carbon 48 

4  "    hydrogen 4 

2"   nitrbgen 28-4 

10"    oxygen 80 


Silica 11*960 

Alumina 46-300 

Water 36-200 

Perox.  of  iron  . . .  2-950 

Lime 1-298 

Ox.  of  copper. . . .  0-250 
Sulphuric  acid...  0-780 

99-729 


11-935 
46-284 
35*604 
2-666 
1-029 
0-250 
0-482 

98-140 


For  which  he  establishes  the  formula  4  AljO,, 
8iO«4-  18H0,but  Rammelsberg  thinks  it  should 
be  (2  AljOy  SiO,  +  12H0)  +2  AljO^  3H0. 

ALLOXAN.  Chem.  Syn.  Erj-thric  acid,  so 
called  by  its  first  observer,  Brugnatelli,  redis- 
covered by  Wuhler  and  Liebig,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  on  uric  acid. 


0=100 

Calculated. 

Found 

600-96 

30-34 

80-38 

60-00 

2-47 

2-57 

354-08 

17-66 

17-96 

1000-00 

49-64 

4909 

160-4 


2005-04 


100-00 


100-00 


It  is  best  prepared,  according  to  Gregory,  by 
the  following  method,  which  i&  a  modification 
cf  the  original  process  of  Wohler  and  Liebig : 
— Uric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  nitric  acid, 
spec.  grav.  1-35,  by  which  it  is  dissolved  with 
tflervescence.  The  action  must  be  gentle,  and, 
\t  heat  be  applied,  it  must  be  done  cautiously. 
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As  soon  as  crystals  begin  to  appear  in  the 
warm  liquid,  no  more  uric  acid  is  added  for 
the  present,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  coolf 
when  it  becomes  semi-solid  from  the  separip 
tion  of  the  crystals  of  alloxan.  The  mass  ii 
thrown  on  a  funnel,  stopped  with  a  little  •!• 
bestus,  and,  when  it  has  ceased  to  drop*  thi 


ALLOXANATEa 


ALLOZANATfia 


idd  liquor  remaining  in  the  crystals  is  care- 
foUjT  displaced  by  a  little  ice-cold  water.  The 
eiystals  are  purified  by  solution  in  water, 
aroidiog  a  strong  heat,  and  recrystallisation. 
Tht  acid  liqaid  which  has  drained  from  the 
first  crystals  is  again  treated  as  above  with 
vric  acid,  and  in  this  way  one  portion  of  nitric 
Hid  may  be  made  to  yield  4  or  6  crops  of 
crjstals  of  alloxan.  The  mother-liquid  finally 
I«fi  is  not  lost,  but  }rields  a  large  quantity  of 
parabanic  acid,  oixdurate  of  ammonia,  or 
marexide,  if  properly  treated.  (See  those 
compoands.)  By  this  process,  Gregory  ob- 
tains from  100  parts  of  uric  acid,  66  parts  of 
anhydroas  alloxan,  equal  to  at  least  90  of  the 
hjdrated  crystals. 

Prop,  On  the  cooling  of  a  warm  but  not 
perfectly  saturated  solution  of  alloxan,  it  is 
obtained  in  large  colorless  and  transparent 
eiystals  of  the  right  prismatic  system,  and  of  a 
strong  adamantine  lustre ;  these  crystals  efflo- 
resce rapidly,  losing  25  per  cent.s=s6  eq.  water, 
and  are  converted  when  gently  warmed,  with 
^e  loss  of  water,  into  anhydrous  alloxan.  If  a 
hot  saturated  solution  be  allowed  to  crystallise 
in  a  warm  place,  anhydrous  alloxan  is  depo- 
sited directly  from  the  solution  in  oblique 
prisms,  on  the  extremities  of  which  truncated 
rhomboidal  octohedrons  are  seen.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and 
a  slightly  saline  astringent  taste,  reddens  vege- 
table colors,  and  causes  a  purple  stain  on  Sic 
skin.  Treated  with  alkalies,  alloxanic  acidis 
formed ;  but  on  boiling  it  is  decomposed  into 
nrea  and  mcsoxalic  acid.     Heated  with  per- 

Cyanoxalic  acidssOgNs  O^ 
4  eq.  water  H^O^ 
2  eq.  oxygen Oj 


oxide  of  lead,  it  is  decomposed  into  urea  and 
carbonate  of  lead,  with  which  a  few  traces  of 
oxalate  of  lead  are  mixed.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  chloride  of  zinc  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
alloxantine  is  produced ;  it  is  decomposed  by 
free  ammonia  into  mykomelinic  acid,  by  nitric 
acid  into  parabanic  acid,  by  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids  into  aHoxantine,  by  sulphurous 
acid  and  ammonia  into  thionurate  of  ammo- 
nia, with  alloxantine  and  ammonia  into  mu- 
rexide.  With  a  protosalt  of  iron  and  an  alkali, 
it  forms  an  indigo-blue  solution.  Does  not 
unite  without  decomposition  with  the  metallic 
oxides.  Alloxan  is  formed  from  alloxantine 
by  oxidizing  substances,  and  alloxantine  is 
formed  from  alloxan^  by  deoxidizing  sub- 
stances. 

Formation,  The  formation  of  alloxan  and 
the  other  products  which  arise  at  the  same 
time,  is  dependent  upon  two  perfectly  inde- 
pendent decompositions;  namely,  upon  the 
conversion  of  cyanoxalic  acid  into  alloxan,  and 
upon  the  mutual  decomposition  of  urea  and 
nitrous  acid.  7*0  1  eq.  of  cyanoxalic  acid  are 
added  the  elements  of  4  eq.  water,  and  2  eq. 
oxygen  from  1  eq.  nitric  acid,  bv  which  1  eq. 
alloxan  and  1  eq.  nitrous  acid  are  formed. 
The  latter  combines  with  the  ammonia  of  the 
urea,  and  liberates  cyanic  acid;  the  nitrite  of 
ammonia  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  nitro- 
gen and  water,  and  the  cyanic  acid  with  water 
is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
which  uhites  with  the  free  nitric  acid. 


1  eq.    alloxan  s 
Urea 

Nitroas  acid : 


N     o! 


CaN,Hi04=NH,+ 
Ammo- 


N0,+  9iN0+  HO 

Nitrous  Cyanic         Water, 

acid.  acid. 


The  nitrite  of  ammonia  NHy  NO,  =  Nj 
+4  HO;  and  the  cyanic  acid  CjNO,  with 
3  eq.  water,  3  HO,  yields  2  eq.  carcNonic  acid, 
t  CO,,  and  1  eq.  ammonia,  NH,.  If  to  the  pro- 
ducts above  mentioned  we  add  alloxantine  and 
parabanic  acid,  which  may  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  alloxan,  the  results  of 
this  complicated  reaction  are  all  clearly  ac- 
coanted  for.  They  are  alloxan,  alloxantine, 
panbaoic  acid,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
add,  and  nitrogen.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances nitrate  of  urea  is  also  formed. 

It  frequently  happens  that  on  dissolving  the 
impure  alloxan  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  by 
a  second  crystallisation,  a  portion  of  alloxan- 
tine is  obtained;  it  may  he  easily  separated 
from  the  alloxan  by  cold  water.  See  Alkoxav- 
Twa.    (lAtbi^s  Twrmr,) 

ALL0XANATE8.  Chem,  Alloxanic  acid 
Bentralizes  the  alkalies  perfectly,  decomposes 
the  carbonates,  and  forms,  when  neutralized  by 
ammonia,  with  the  salts  of  silver,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which,  by  boiling,  becomes  first  yellow 
and  then  black,  the  change  being  accompanied 
by  a  rapid  efifenreaeence ;  treated  with  ammo- 


nia in  excess,  it  produces  white  gelatinous 
precipitates  with  the  salts  of  lime,  strontia,  and 
baryta ;  but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  a 
large  excess  of  water,  and  readily  by  an  acid. 
The  solutions  of  the  neutral  alloxanate  of  lime, 
strontia,  and  baryta,  become  turbid  when 
boiled,  the  bases  are  precipitated,  and  urea 
and  mesoxalic  acid  are  formed. 

AUoxanate  of  Baryta,  Formula,  CgNjHgOg, 
2  BaO-{-8  aq.  Prepared  by  adding  barytic  wa- 
ter to  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  at  the 
temperature  of  140®;  on  each  addition 'a  white 
precipitate  is  formed,  but  it  is  redissolved  by 
stirring ;  the  barytic  water  is  added  in  succes- 
sive portions  till  the  precipitate  is  permanent, 
when  the,  solution  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
mother-liquor  separated  from  the  crystals  is 
again  to  be  heated  and  treated  with  bar3rtic 
water  as  before,  and  this  should  be  repeated  as 
long  as  crystals  are  obtained. 

Short  transparent  needles,  or  mother-of-pearl 
scales,  which  at  212®  become  milk-white  and 
lose  8  eq.  water ;  at  800®  they  are  anhydrous ; 
they  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more 
freely  in  hot  water ;  exposed  to  a  red  heat  they 
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ALSJOXANIC  ACm. 

leare  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
cyaDide  of  barinm. 

JUoxanate  of  8iher.  Formula,  CgN^H^Og 
4-8  AgO.  A  white  insoluble  powder,  which 
produces  a  slight  explosion  when  heated; 
the  residue  after  being  heated  to  redness  yields 
cyanic  acid  and  metallic  silver.  {Lubif^t 
Twmtr,') 

ALLOXANIG  ACID.  Chtm.  Discovered 
by  Wdhler  andLiebig,  in  decomposing  alloxan 
by  alkalies. 

Formula,  CJELjSfi^+2  HO. 

It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  alloxanate  of 
baryta  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  strongly  acid 
fluid  is  obtained,  which  by  gentle  evaporation 


ALLOXANTINE. 

ciystallisee  in  radiated  groups  of  acicular 
crystals ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  dissolves  zinc* 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  is  unchanged 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  the 
salts  of  silver,  baryta,  and  lime.  The  an- 
hydrous alloxanic  acid  contains  the  consti* 
tuents  of  alloxan  minus  2  eq.  water ;  and  the 
hydrated  acid  has  the  same  composition  as 
anhydrous  alloxan.    (LUbi^s  Turner,) 

ALLOXANTINE.  Chun.  First  observed 
by  Prout  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  uric 
by  nitric  acid ;  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  uric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of 
deoxidizing  substances  on  alloxan. 


Formula,  CgHjNjO,^ 

H:=l 


8  eq.  carbon 48 

6   **  hydrogen 6 

8  **  nitrogen 28-4 

10  **  oxygen 80 


Os=100 

Calculated. 

Found. 

600^6 

30-16 

30-339 

62-50 

3-06 

3-200 

354-08 

17-46 

17-669 

1000-00 

49-32 

48-792 

2017-54 

100-00 

100-000 

Prep,  From  uric  acid:  one  part  of  uric  acid 
is  added  to  32  parts  of  water,  which  is  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  treated  with  di- 
lute nitric  acid  in  successive  portions  till  a  per- 
fect solution  is  obtained ;  it  should  then  be  eva- 
porated to  two-thirds  of  its  volume,  when,  aAer 
standing  for  some  hours,  or  a  day,  crystals  of 
alloxan  tine  will  be  deposited,  which  should  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation. — From  alloxan: 
it  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  by  transmitting 
a  stream  of  hydrosnlphuric  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  alloxan,  when  first  sulphur,  and 
then  a  crystalline  mass  of  alloxantine  is  de- 
posited; it  is  separated  from  the  sulphur  by 
solution  in  hot  water,  which  jrields  by  evapo- 
ration and  cooling  pure  crystals  of  alloxantine. 
It  may  also  be  formed  by  adding  zinc  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  a  solution  of  alloxan,  but 
here  an  excess  of  acid  must  be  carefully 
avoided ;  or  by  boiling  alloxan  in  moderately 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  deposited  as 
the  solution  cools.  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  even  diluted  nitrie  acid,  produce  the  same 
eiTect  The  latter  fact  is  curious,  because 
stronger  nitric  acid  reconverts  alloxantine  into 
alloxan ;  and  also  because  the  conversion  of 
alloxan  into  alloxantine  is  a  process  of  deoxi- 
dation.  The  reaction,  in  this  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, however,  is  different  from  that  which 
occurs  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  explained  below  for  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  explanation  applies  to  nitric  and 
hydroohloric  acids.  (Gregory,)  If  a  solution 
of  alloxan  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  positive 
electrode,  while  the  negative  is  covered  with  a 
crystalline  crust  of  alloxantine. 

Prop,  Short,  oblique,  four-sided  prisms  of 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  the  obtuse  angle 
of  the  prism  being  105^.  The  crystals  are 
colorless,  or  have  a  slightly  yellow  tint;  in 
an  ammoniacal  atmosphere  they  become  red, 
acquire  a  greenish  metallic  lustre,  and  are 
readily  reduced  to  powder;  exposed  to  212° 
they  undergo  no  change  of  weight,  but  at  300° 
lose  15*4  per  cent.=3  eq.  water;  sparingly 
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soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  water. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus ;  is  converted  into 
alloxan  by  being  warmed  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  or  by  a  solution  of  chlorine ;  forms  with 
the  salts  of  silver  a  black  precipitate  of  me- 
tallic silver;  it  is  decomposed  by  alkalies; 
barytic  water  causes  a  violet-blue  precipitate, 
which  is  first  rendered  colorless  by  heat  and 
then  disappears ;  by  adding  an  excess  of  bary- 
ta to  this  solution,  a  brilliant  white  precipitate 
is  formed. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  upon  uric  acid,  only  1  eq.  of  oxygen  is 
taken  up  by  the  cyanoxalic  acid,  and  there  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  6 
eq.  of  water,  1  eq.  alloxantine  and  nitrous 
acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  water  into 
i  eq.  of  nitrous  acid,  and  |  eq.  nitric  acid ;  the 
former  reacts  as  described  in  alloxan  upon 
half  of  the  urea  liberated,  causing  their  mu- 
tual decomposition,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
urea  combines  with  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrate 
of  urea.  In  its  preparation  from  alloxan  I  eq. 
oxygen  of  the  latter  is  converted,  by  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  into  water, 
which  remains  in  combination  with  the  other 
elements.  On  boiling  alloxan  with  sulphuric 
acid, 2  eq.  are  decomposed  into  1  eq.  alloxantine, 
3  eq.  oxalic  acid,  1  eq.  ammonia,  and  1  eq. 
cyanic  acid ;  the  latter  being  decomposed,  to- 
gether with  3  eq.  water,  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia.  If  a  solution  of  alloxan,  instead  of 
being  left  in  contslct  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  at  common  temperature,  be  heated  to  Uie 
boiling  point,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for 
some  time,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  yellow 
granular  crystals,  of  a  brilliant  lustre  and 
sparing  solubility  in  boiling  water,  and  of  cha- 
racters essentially  diflerent  from  alloxantine. 

Products  of  the  Decompontion  of  Mloxantine, 
If  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  be 
passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxantine, 
a  further  precipitation  of  sulphur  ensues,  and 
the  solution  acquires  a  strongly  acid  reaction ; 
if  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
deposits  on  cooling  an  abundant  crop  of  white 
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sflkj  acicolar  crystals  of  an  ammoniacal  salt, 
vhiclu  when  heated  to  SI 2^  in  the  air,  becomes 
of  a  blood-red  color ;  its  composition  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula  CgNjH^Og,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  a  compound  of 
cjranozalie  acid  with  I  eq.  ammonia  and  4  eq. 
water.  The  acid  in  this  salt,  when  we  attero|)t 
Id  separate  it  from  the  ammonia  with  which  it 
is  combined,  appears  to  be  decomposed  into  a 
Tariety  of  new  products.  It  is  proposed  to 
call  this  acid  the  Dialuric  acid,  since  its  pro- 
perties appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the  cyan- 
ozaKc.  It  is  probable  that  the  dial  urate  of  am- 
monia may  be  CgNjH.O. -f  NH^O.  If  this 
be  so,  the  anhydrous  dialuric  acid  will  be 
C^jHjOTSsCgPIjO^-f  8H0;  that  is,  con- 
taining the  elements  of  1  eq.  cyanoxalic  acid 
and  3  eq.  water.  One  of  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
ammoniacal  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  for 
tome  time ;  it  crystallises  from  this  solution  in 
bard  colorless  crystals,  which  in  their  chemi- 
eal  properties  entirely  coincide  with  alloxan- 
tine,  but  differ  from  it  in  their  crystalline  form ; 
it  may  l>e  called  dimorphous  alloxantine.  The 
tame  substance  is  formed  when  uraroile  or 
nramilic  acid  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  until  perfectly  decom- 
posed. 

If  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  alloxantine  be 
treated  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  in- 
stantly acquires  a  purple-red  color,  which 
disappears  aAer  a  few  moments,  while  the 
solotion  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  brilliant 
white  scales  of  uramile,  which  are  pink  when 
dried;  the  same  occurs  with  the  acetate,  the 
oxalate,  and  other  ammoniacal  salts ;  the  solu- 
tion contains,  aAer  the  decomposition,  alloxan 
and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Two  eq.  alloxan- 
tine and  1  eq.  ammonia  contain  the  elements 
of  I  eq.  uramile,  1  eq.  alloxan,  and  4  eq.  water. 
By  heating  a  solution  of  alloxantine  in  pure 
ammonia,  the  products  first  formed  are  uramile 
and  mykomelinate  of  ammonia,  both  of  which 
sniTer  farther  changes  by  the  continued  action 
of  ammonia  and  the  atmospheric  air.  If  a 
solution  of  alloxantine  in  ammonia,  which 
hM  been  prepared  in  the  cold,  be  spontaneous- 
ly eraporated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  crystals  of  the  oxalurate  of  am- 
monia are  obtained ;  3  eq.  alloxantine,  7  eq. 
oxygen,  and  6  eq.  ammonia,  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  4  eq.  oxalurate  of  ammonia  and  6 
eq.  water. 

If  oxide  of  silver  be  heated  in  a  solution  of 
alloxantine,  a  portion  of  the  former  is  reduced 
with  effervescence,  and  the  solution  contains 
pare  oxalurate  of  silver.  In  this  reaction  3  eq. 
oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  silver  decompose  1 
eq.  alloxantine  into  1  eq.  water,  3  eq.  carbonic 
acid,  and  1  eq.  oxaluric  acid,  which  last  unites 
with  some  undecomposed  oxide  of  silver.  Per- 
oxide of  mercury  is  dissolved  by  alloxantine 
without  effervesence,  and  the  solution  appears 
to  contain  alloxanate  of  the  protoxide  of  mer- 
cory.  A  solution  of  alloxantine  by  boiling 
with  peroxide  of  lead  is  decomposed  into  urea 
and  carbonate  of  lead.     (LUbif^i  Turner,) 
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with  each  other,  formed  by  fusion.  Those  of 
mercury  are  called  amalgams,  some  of  which 
are  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

We  shall  1st  present  a  theoretic  view  of  their 
nature;  2d,  the  composition  of  the  most  im- 
portant ;  3d,  their  general  properties ;  4th,  their 
chemical  behavior;  and,  lastly,  their  preparap 
tion  and  uses. 

1.  Chemical  nature  of  aUoyt,  From  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  alloys  containing  very 
different  proportions  of  the  metals,  such  as 
tin  and  lead,  as  well  as  from  the  slight  change 
of  properties  often  observable,  we  might  con- 
clude that  they  were  capable  of  mingling 
together  in  all  proportions,  like  alcohol  and 
water,  but  a  closer  examination  shows  that,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  they  are  united  in  equiva- 
lent quantities.  Thus,  the  crystallised  native 
amalgam  of  silver  is  found  to  consist  of  2  eq. 
of  mercury,  and  1  eq.  of  silver.  Now,  when 
silver  is  amalgamated  with  mercury,  there 
appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  amal- 
gams formed,  but  by  pressing  them  through 
leather,  there  always  remains  a  solid  amalgam, 
which  was  disseminated  through,  or  dissolved 
in  the  liquid  mercury.  We  may  compare 
it  to  the  slacking  of  lime,  in  which  an  eq.  of 
water  unites  with  the  lime,  and  all  the  excess 
of  water  serves  to  dissolve  the  hydrate. 

There  is  an  amalgam  of  lead,  which  is  like- 
wise capable  of  crystallising,  and  which  ap- 
pears under  favorable  circumstances,  as  when 
a  solid  syphon  of  lead  is  employed  to  extract 
mercury  from  a  vessel,  there  is  finally  left  a 
crystalline  aggregation  of  the  amalgam.  (/. 
Henry,) 

The  experiments  of  Rudberg,  to  determine 
the  latent  heat  of  some  metals,  from  their  times 
of  cooling,  when  heated,  led  him  to  a  remarka- 
ble result  with  certain  alloys.  {An,  de  Ch,  et 
Ph,  xlviii.  863 — 371.)  In  whatever  proportion 
the  2  metals,  lead  and  tin,  were  mingled,  there 
was  always  one  point  where  the  thermometer 
remained  stationary  for  a  time,  at  368*6^ ;  while 
in  an  but  one  alloy,  there  was  another  sta- 
tionary point,  which  varied  with  the  proportion 
of  the  metals,  and  was  near  the  fusing  point 
of  the  predominating  metal.  The  latter  point 
is  caused  by  the  congelation  of  the  predomi- 
nating metal ;  the  former  constant  point  is  the 
temperature  at  which  an  alloy  congeals  of  defi- 
nite composition.  This  alloy  is  composed  of 
1  eq.  lead  -\-  3  eq.  tin  (PhSn,).  The  constant 
point  with  alloys  of  bismuth  and  tin  was 
289*4^,  the  crystallising  point  of  an  alloy  Bi, 
8n.,  or  perhaps  BiSn ;  of  the  alloys  of  zinc 
and  tin  399*2^,  indicating  an  alloy  ZnSn, ;  for 
alloys  of  lead  and  bismuth,  the  point  was 
264'2<*,  indicating  between  PbBi  and  PbBij, 
or  probably  PbjBi^.  From  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  chemical  alloy,  and  that  all 
others  are  mixtures  of  it  with  one  of  the  metals. 

The  same  facts  were  observed  in  relation  to 
three  metals,  indicating  their  chemical  union ; 
thus,  with  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin,  in  any  pro- 
portion, this  point  is  208^,  but  instead  of  one 
there  are  two  variable  points. 

The  Svanbergs  continued  Rudberg's  experi- 
ments with  3  metals,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin,  and 
found  the  constant  point  at  334*4°,  which  I 
longed  to  a  compound  of  I  eq.  zinc.  2  eq. 
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and  9  eq.  tin ;  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  Zn8n3+  2PbSn3. 

The  greater  fasibility  of  alloys  in  certain 
proportions,  points  ont  chemical  union ;  thus, 
the  alloy  of  BiSn,  just  mentioned,  fuses  at 
289*4^,  the  roost  fusible  of  all  alloys  of  bismuth 
and  tin ;  1  eq.  lead  +  ^  ^<1*  tin>  fuses  even  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  tin  itself,  as  indeed 
many  of  these  alloys.  Kupfer  determined  the 
fusing  points  of  different  atomic  mixtures  of 
tin  and  lead,  which  were  as  follows:  PbSn^ 
at  381-20,  PbSn.,  372-2®,  PbSnj,366-6^  PbSn., 
384-8®,  PbSn,  466-8®,  Pb^Sn,  562-2® ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  PbSn.,  the  most  fusible,  is  the 
chemical  alloy  found  by  Rudberg.  (See  above.) 

Experiments  made  at  the  United  States  mint, 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Eckfeldt,  on  the  progressive  alloys 
of  gold  and  copper, from  1000  milliemes  to  pure 
copper,  exhibited  a  superior  brittleness,  and  a 
marked  crystalline  structure,  when  the  alloy 
contained  760  milliemes  gold  (76  per  cent.), 
and  that  it  became  more  malleable  and  less 
crystalline,  as  it  contained  more  gold  or  copper. 
Now,  the  proportions,  76  to  24,  are  in  the  ratio 
of  199-2  (1  eq.)  gold  to  62-45  (2  eq.)  copper, 
for  2  eq.  copper  are  exactly  63-42.  The 
chemical  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  is  therefore 
CugAu. 

If  there  be  a  chemical  union  in  certain 
alloys,  they  should  evince  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  affinity.  Thus,  they  should  some- 
times give  off  heat  by  union,  which  is  observed 
in  alloying  zinc  and  copper  to  form  brass,  and 
in  many  other  cases.  A  few  cases  are  cited 
where  the  temperature  falls,  as  when  21  lead, 
12  tin,  28  bismuth,  and  161  mercury  were  min- 
gled at  57®,  the  temperature  fell  to  16®,  but  this 
may  be  explained  on  the  union  of  a  part  of  the 
mercury  with  the  others,  producing  heat,  and 
forming  a  solution  of  these  chemical  amalgams 
so  as  to  neutralize  the  heat,  and  even  produce 
the  cold  of  solution.  Manganese  and  copper 
unite,  forming  a  ductile  alloy,  but  we  cannot 
readily  reduce  the  oxide  of  manganese  alone 
by  carbon;  when,  however,  their  oxides  are 
mingled  with  charcoal,  and  heated,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  copper  induces  that  of  the  manga- 
nese by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  metals. 
(See  nraini»tancet,6LC^  of  combination  under  Ar- 
riHiTT.)  Where  one  of  the  metals  in  an  alloy 
is  volatile,  and  the  other  much  more  fixed,  heat 
may  expel  a  part  of  the  volatile  metal,  but  not 
the  whole  of  it,  showing  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
force  of  affinity  to  resist  the  rending  force  of 
heat.  Copper  in  brass  retains  as  much  as  16 
per  cent,  zinc  at  a  white  heat 


We  have  presented  some  6  or  7  alloys  of  a 
decided  chemical  character,  and  might  mention 
others  from  which  we  could  infer  a  chemical 
union.  We  cannot,  however,  determine  widi 
certainty,  whether  all  metals  are  capable  of 
forming  alloys,  since  the  combinations  of 
metals  with  each  other  have  received  too  little 
attention  from  chemists ;  but  as  some  are  un- 
doubted chemical  combinations,  we  may  infer 
that  all  may  unite  chemically,  and  even  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
metals  have  different  affinities  for  each  other, 
some  being  strong,  others  very  feeble.  In  the 
former  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the 
chemical  alloy  or  alloys  without  much  difli- 
culty,  while  the  latter  will  appear  rather  like 
mixtures  of  2  metals,  like  alcohol  and  water. 

There  are  a  few  alloys  where  one  metal  so 
greatly  predominates  over  the  other,  that  we 
might  regard  the  latter  as  an  accidental  con- 
stituent, remaining  in  the  other  by  adhesive 
force  (Bcrtkier),  but  the  properties  of  the  domi- 
nant metal  are  so  much  altered,  that  we  must 
infer  a  chemical  union.  Thus,  3*6  percent, 
carbon  alters  the  malleability  of  iron,  although 
in  the  ratio  of  6  eq.  iron  to  1  eq.  carbon,  rad 
the  presence  of  magnesium  and  calcium  in  cast 
iron  produces  a  very  brittle  metal.  Karsten 
says,  that  only  the  yj^  of  1  per  cent  calcium 
imparts  bad  qualities  to  iron.  Iron  containing 
7  per  cent  manganese  is  very  brittle,  laige 
lamellar,  white  and  brilliant  Copper,  with  8 
or  10  per  cent  tin  (bronze),  is  heavier  and 
more  fusible  than  copper,  much  more  hard  and 
toogh,  and  very  slightly  malleable.  We  may 
then  draw  the  conclusion  that,  even  when 
small  quantities  of  one  metal  are  in  alloy,  there 
is  a  chemical  combination,  and  consequently 
in  definite  proportions. 

2.  Composition  of  useful  alloys.  Of  more  than 
40  metals,  we  employ  but  11,  two  or  more  of 
which  united,  constitute  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  useful  alloys.  These  metals  are,  iron, 
zinc,  nickel,  bismuth,  antimony,  lead,  copper, 
tin,  mercury,  silver,  and  gold.  The  following 
tables  comprise  most  of  the  useful  alloys,  with 
their  composition  expressed  in  100  parts.  We 
have  preferred  throwing  them  into  several 
classes,  according  to  their  prevailing  character 
or  constituent  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
proportions  of  most  of  them  vary,  since  this 
may  be  often  done  without  materially  affecting 
their  external  and  useful  properties,  and  indeed 
the  proportions  are  varied  to  adapt  them  better 
to  special  purposes. 


Alloys  of  Precious  Metals, 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Other  Metals. 

Spec.  Grav. 

NameofAUoy. 

90 

.^ 

10 

-^ 

17-20 

Coin. 

90 

2-5 

7-5 



17-40 

Coin  of  United  States. 

91-6 



8-4 



17-41 

Medals. 

75 

— 

25 

(Silver) 

14-78 

Trinket  gold. 

66-6 

16-7 

16-7 

— • 

12-40 

Solder    for  18  carats  gold,  in 
which  the  66-6  is  18  car. 

90 

10 

_ 

10-24 

Coin. 

95 

6 



10-31 

Medals  and  finest  silver  plate. 

66-6 

23-4 

10-0  zinc 

9-84 

Solder  for  silver  of  95  prxtpun. 
Silver  solder. 

66-6 

30 

3-4  brass 

9-87 

12U 
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jittoyt  of  Mtrcury  or  Amalgamt* 


M«iirr. 

Tin. 

Btomnth. 

Other  HeUli. 

Ntme  of  Alloy. 

90 
85 
80 
50 
80 
0 

26 
70 
17 

20 
46*6 

10  gold 
16  silver 

26  zinc 

28-6  lead 

Amalg.  for  gilders. 

Amalg.  for  silyering. 

Silvering  glass-globes. 

Amalg.  for  electric  machines. 

Amalg.  on  mirrors. 

Alloy  for  plugging  teeth ;  foses  at  149^ 

JUoyi  of  Copper,  Zme,  Tin,  4rc 


Coppcf. 

Zfaio. 

Till. 

Lead. 

OUierBfetalB. 

Spec.  Grav. 

Name  of  Alloy. 

85 

16 

__ 

^_ 

... 

Tombac. 

75 

26 

... 

«. 

— 

Prince's  metal. 

70 

30 

^_ 

— 

— 

8-443 

Brass  adapted  to  hammering. 

86 

32 

^_ 

2 

..- 

8-6  0) 

Brass  adapted  to  the  lathe. 

67 

33 

^ 

— 

(or  more  copp.) 

— 

For  brazing  iron. 

50 

60 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

Brass  solder. 

60 

26 



— 

16  nickel 

8-48 

Argentan  or  German  silver. 

50 

26 

— 

— 

26  nicl^el 

8-67 

Fine  quality  argentan. 

55 

17 

— 

— 

C  23  nickel  7 
C  8  iron     5 

8-66 

Chinese  packfong  (argentan). 

78 

17 

2-6 

2-6 

— 

Ordinary  bronze  (brass). 

80 

6 

10 

4 

— 

— 

English  bells. 

•  71 

2 

26 

... 

liron 

— 

Silver  bell  at  Rouen,  France. 

75 

._ 

25 



.. 

8-83 

Good  average  bell  composition. 

00« 

3 

6-6 



_ 

— 

Imitation  of  gold. 

9K 

5-5 

1-7 

1-4 

... 

8-482 

Bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 

80 

20 

_ 

— 

8*8 

Statue  bronze. 

80 

«^ 

20 

._ 

— 

8^ 

Oong,  cymbab. 

92 

__ 

8 

... 

^^ 

8*6205 

Bronze  medals. 

90 



10 

^_ 

^ 

8-78 

Cannon  metal. 

89^ 

2-2 

6*8 

... 

1'2  iron 

8*60 

ditto.  (J.  C.  B.) 

85 



U 

— 

1  iron 

— 

Ancient  Egyptian  sword. 

62 

^.. 

32 

6 

_ 

... 

Ancient  mirror. 

66* 

— 

33-6 

— 

— 

8-8(1) 

Speculnm  metaL 

Jllop$  of  Lead,  Tin,  SfC, 


Lead. 

Tin. 

Bimath. 

Ajittanony. 

Other  Metali. 

Spec.  Grav. 

Name  of  Alloy. 

80 

_ 

... 

20 

_ 

9-864 

Type  metaL 

77 

^ 

8 

16 

^. 

.. 

ditto. 

67 

33 

... 

... 

9-6636 

Soil  solder. 

83 

67 

— 

^^ 

— 

8-2669 

ditto. 

31 

19 

60 

— 

». 

.^ 

Fusible  metal ;  fuses  at  203^ 

34 

19 

47 

.. 

_ 

_ 

ditto. 

9 

75 

8 

8 

_ 

... 

Queen's  metal. 

Cop.2 

•  89 

Iron  1 

6 

2  brass 

^ 

Britannia  metaL 

89 

2 

7 

2  copp. 

-. 

Plate  pewter. 

80 

._ 

20 

7-1 

Music  metaL 

26 

62-8 

_ 

8 

3-2  iron 

^ 

ditto.               (J.  C.  B.) 

50 

— 

— 

50  zinc 

— 

Spurious  silver  leaf. 

8.  Properties  of  JUoys, — ^They  resemble  me- 
tils  in  their  general  physical  properties,  being 
opake,  possessing  metallic  lustre,  various  co- 
lors, and  conducting  heat  and  electricity; 
they  ire  solid,  with  the  exception  of  some  amal- 
guns;  and  some  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
odor  and  taste.  They  are  often  different  in 
•ome  of  their  properties  from  their  constituent 
Bketals :  thus  the  color  of  brass  is  different  from 
copper  or  zinc,  speculum  metal  from  copper 
tad  tin.  They  farther  differ  in  the  following 
important  properties : 

Httrdnu$,  An  extremely  small  amount  of 
>Ufer  imparts  greater  hardness  to  steel.  A 
16 


few  per  cent  tin  renders  copper  very  hard,  as  in 
cannon  metal,  and  such  alloys  were  anciently 
employed  as  weapons  and  tools  in  place  of  steel ; 
silver  with  20  per  cent  of  tin  is  nearly  as  hard 
as  cannon  metal.  With  hardness  they  often 
gain  important  additions  in  sonorousness,  as 
bell  metal,  the  Chinese  gong.  60  iron  and  40 
chrome  form  an  alloy  of  such  hardness  as  to 
cut  glass  as  deeply  as  a  diamond. 

Tenacity,  The  malleability  of  metals  is  ge- 
nerally impaired  by  allojring,  and  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  hardness.  Alloys 
of  2  brittle  metals  are  always  brittle,  as  bismuth 
with  tungsten  and  manganese.  Those  of  a 
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brittle  and  a  ductile  metal  are  generally  brittle  I 
if  the  former  metal  predominate;  1  lead  and  1 
antimony  is  brittle;  bismuth  with  less  silver 
forms  a  brittle  alloy;  on  the  other  hand,  cop- 
per and  manganese  form  ductile  alloys,  even  | 
with  40  per  cent,  mangan. ;  87  copper  +  13  , 
molybdena  is  ductile.  | 

Two  ductile  metals  sometimes  form  a  brittle  j 
alloy :  thus  76  gold  +24  copper  is  rather  brittle ; 
gold  with  -^  of  lead  and  lead  with  platinum  , 
are  very  brittle;  they  are  usually  ductile,  as 
gold  and  silver  coin,  copper  and  zinc  in  brass, 
tin  and  lead  in  soft  solder,  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel  in  German  silver. 

Alloys  are  oflen  less  ductile  at  a  high  than 
a  low  temperature:  thus,  iron  containing  a 
little  copper  is  malleable  when  cold,  but  brittle 
at  a  red  beat,  and  is  called  hot-shoru  Brass 
(copper  and  zinc)  becomes  brittle  at  a  some- 
what elevated  temperature,  and  the  effect  in 
this  case  seems  due  to  the  fusibility  of  the 
zinc  and  its  consequent  tendency  to  separate, 
or  to  a  common  effect  of  heat  to  impair  che- 
mical affinity. 

Dentiiy,  The  spec.  grav.  of  an  alloy  is  usu- 
ally either  greater  or  less  than  the  mean  density 
of  its  constituents,  that  is,  there  is  either  con- 
traction or  expansion,  a  common  effect  of  che- 
mical union.  Gellert  and  Kraf\  give  as  the 
results  of  some  of  their  experiments  the  fol- 
lowing contractions  and  expansions. 

Alloy t  ofgrtater  Spec,  Grav,     (Contraction,) 


Gold 
With 

Silver 
with 

^sr 

Lead 
with 

Silver 
Lead 
Bismuth 
Zinc 

Copper 
Lead 
J'in 
Bismuth 

Zinc 
Antimony 

Tin 

Zinc 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Morniry 
with 

Bigniuth 
with 

Tin               Antimony 
Antimony    1 

Jilloys  ofU»8  Spec,  Grav,    (Expansion,) 


Gold 
with 

Copper 

Iron 

Tin 

Tin         1        Iron 
with        1       with 

Platinum 
with 

Zinc           Antimony 
Lead          Bismuth 
Antimony  Zinc 

Copper 

Copper  and 
Bismuth 
neither 
contract 
nor  expand. 

Copp<'r 
with 

Zinc 
with 

Mercury 
with 

Lead 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  table  that  the 
density  of  an  alhiy  cannot  be  relied  on  to  de- 
termine its  constituents. 

FusibiWy.  The  fusibility  of  an  alloy  is  some- 
times less  than  that  of  the  most  fusible  metal 
which  it  contains;  sometimes  it  is  more.  It 
is  almost  always  more  fusible  than  the  mean 
fusibility  of  its  constituents.  Thus,  fusible 
metal  (see  the  above  tables  of  alloys)  melts 
below  212°,  while  the  mean  of  the  melting 
points  of  the  3  metals  is  510°;  and  tin,  which 
has  the  lowest  point  of  fusion,  melts  at  442°. 
Alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  (brass)  fuse  at  a 
lower  point  than  copper. 
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The  union  of  S  pieces  of  metal  by  solder* 
ing  depends  in  part  on  the  diflering  fusibilities 
of  the  metal  and  solder,  the  latter  requiring  a 
lower  temperature  for  fusion. 

4.  Chemical  behavior  of  Mloyt.  EUputtiom 
Alloys  composed  of  2  unequally  fusible  metals, 
are  either  wholly  or  partially  separated  by  a' 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  fusible,  which 
process  is  termed  eliquation.  Thus,  tin  may 
be  separated  from  copper,  and  in  casting  this 
alloy,  there  is  oflen  separated  a  more  fusible 
alloy  with  a  large  proportion  of  tin.  Lead  is 
thus  separated  from  copper  on  a  large  scale^ 
carrying  with  it  a  little  copper,  while  the  latter 
retains  a  little  lead.  Silver  is  separated  from 
copper  by  adding  a  large  proportion  uf  lead  to 
the  alloy,  which,  acting  by  its  superior  affinity 
for  the  silver,  flows  out  with  the  latter. 

Where  a  volatile  and  fixed  metal  are  al- 
loyed, eliquation  takes  place  by  volatilization; 
thus  mercury  is  wholly  separated  from  gold  by 
distilling  the  amalgam.  Brass  heated  in  close 
vessels  yields  up  a  portion  of  zinc,  but  at  a 
strong  white  heat  it  still  retains  16  per  cent, 
and  at  a  still  higher  heat  there  remains  3  or  4 
per  cent  with  the  copper. 

Oridation,  Where  an  alloy  is  calcined  in 
the  air,  the  more  oxidable  metal  oxidizes  first. 
Tin  and  lead  may  thus  be  separated  more  per- 
fectly from  copper,  their  oxides  carrying  off  a 
portion  of  oxidized  copper,  but  the  latter  me- 
tal finally  remains  pure.  The  alloy  of  lead 
and  silver  (see  Eliquation^  above)  is  rendered 
absolutely  free  from  lead  by  cupellation,  in 
which  the  lead,  oxidized  by  heating  in  the  air, 
is  partly  volatilized  and  partly  absorbed  by  the 
cupel. 

In  most  cases  alloys  are  less  oxidable  than 
the  separate  metals.  Cannon  metal,  90  copper 
4-10  tin,  is  less  oxidable  than  copper,  but  by 
keeping  it  fused  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  tin 
will  oxidize  much  more  rapidly  than  the  cop- 
per. On  the  other  hand,  soft  solder,  S  lead-f-l 
tin,  or,  better,  the  alloy  3  lead+1  tin,  when  heal- 
ed to  a  low  red  heat  in  the  air,  burns  like  t 
pyrophorus,  the  oxidation  of  the  two  being 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  either  alone, 
partly  due  to  the  efiect  of  contact  and  partly  to 
the  attraction  of  their  resulting  oxides.  By  the 
union  of  an  acidifiablc  metal  with  one  more 
positive,  the  latter  is  rendered  more  oxidable. 
Thus,  chrome  and  lead  exhibit  fire  under  the 
action  of  a  file ;  antimony  and  iron  take  fire 
sometimes  spontaneously,  and  always  by  the 
assistance  of  a  little  heat;  a  finely  divided  al- 
loy of  antimony  and  potassium  bums  in  the 
air  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  (Ihima*,)  Bat 
in  the  alloy  of  60  chrome  -\-  40  iron,  the 
change  effected  by  their  chemical  union  is 
such  that  it  is  not  readily  oxidized  even  bj 
nitro-muriatic  acid. 

When  metals  are  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  ii 
the  air,  and  stirred,  the  oxidation  is  oflen  vexy 
rapid,  from  the  large  number  of  particles  « 
the  oxidable  metal  simultaneously  brought  it 
contact  with  the  air.  W^e  can  thus  explain  the 
tarnishing  of  mercury  containing  small  qnaa* 
tities  of  lead,  &c.,  for  the  latter  metal  is  ez- 
!  posed  in  a  truly  melted  state  to  the  action  of 
I  the  air,  and  hence  oxidizes  with  some  vapidity 
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I  of  Ckem.  jigemt$»  In  general  we  may 
infer  the  action  of  chemical  reagents  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  alloys*  bat 
there  appear  to  be  cases  of  such  intimate  che- 
Biical  onion  that  the  result  differs  from  antici- 
pation. Salphar  acts  generally  on  one  metal 
'before  another,  nearly  according  to  the  order 
of  its  affinities.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  on 
nearly  all  alloys,  bat  we  cannot  always  infer 
its  action  from  their  composition;  thos,  the 
aBoy  of  chrome  and  iron  (see  above)  is  slight- 
ly attacked  by  it  German  silver,  containiDg 
is  per  cent,  nickel  and  50  copper,  is  as  little 
subject  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  as  silver 
with  20  per  cent  copper.  Boiling  concentrated 
ehlorohydric  acid  attacks  copper  containing  at 
least  20  per  cent,  tin,  evolving  hydrogen,  dis- 
solving the  greater  part  of  the  tin,  and  finally 
a  little  copper ;  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  copper 
and  peroxidizes  the  tin. 

Toting  AUoyt.  We  may  readily  sabject  al- 
loys to  ordinary  chemical  analysis  by  solution 
and  separation,  but  the  dry  assay  is  sometimes 
more  convenient,  and  sufficiently  exact.  Chau- 
det,  "Vart  <U  Fes$ayeur"  has  given  some  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  method  by  the  different  ap- 
pearances of  alloys  and  the  pure  metals  on  the 
cupel. 

Fun  Mttals.  Tin  on  the  cupel  fuses,  is  co- 
vered by  a  nearly  black  layer  of  protoxide, 
which  by  peroxidation  becomes  white,  gives 
off  a  light  vapor,  exhibits  points  of  incandes- 
cence, and  the  oxide  covering  the  surface  is 
red  in  the  muffel,  on  cooling  lemon-yellow,  and 
white  when  perfectly  cool.  Antimony  fuses  in  a 
Bioderately  hot  cupel,  remains  brilliant,  evolves 
dense  white  vapors,  dissipates  entirely,  leaving 
the  cupel  coated  with  a  lemon-yellow,  which 
disappears,  excepting  the  reddish  tint  where 
the  metal  lay.  Zinc  fuses  pastily,  suddenly 
inflames  with  greenish  white  flame,  evolving 
thick  white  vapors,  forms  a  cone  of  oxide 
around  the  flame,  which  is  greenish  when  hot, 
white  and  very  light  when  cold.  Bismuth 
fuses  in  a  warm  cupel,  is  coated  with  oxide, 
which  also  melts,  partly  vaporizes  in  thick 
vapors,  partly  enters  the  cupel,  which  when 
cold  has  an  orange-yellow  color  in  some  parts 
and  greenish  in  others..  Lead  melts  in  a  hot 
cupel,  is  coated^  with  oxide,  which  fuses  and 
leaves  the  surface  very  brillitnt,  vaporizes  imtil 
the  rest  enters  the  cupel;  when  nearly  cool  the 
eupel  has  a  fine  lemon-yellow  color,  which  is 
rery  pale  after  some  hours,  when  the  metal  is 
pure,  but  if  copper  be  present,  there  are  green- 
ish zones. 

yfZZoyt.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  antimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  cupel  is  coated  with  black  oxide, 
which  when  cold  is  blackish  gray,  unlike  pure 
tin.  Tin  with  5  per  cent  antimony  still  exhi- 
bits a  gray  instead  of  white  like  pure  tin ;  and 
antimony  with  1  per  cent  tin  leaves  a  visible 
quantity  of  oxide  of  tin.  Tin  and  zitic,  with  20 
per  cent  of  the  latter,  exhibits  the  inflammation 
of  zinc,  particularly  when  the  alloy  is  rolled 
thin,  and  stirred  on  the  cupel ;  it  gives  a  light 
greenish  oxide  while  wann,  butwhite  when  cold; 
less  than  5  per  cent  zinc  may  be  detected; 
with  1  per  cent  zinc  the  incandescence  of  pure 
tin  is  not  observed.  Tin  with  26  per  cent  bis- 
muth exhibits  incandescence,  and  the  oxide 


when  cold  is  somewhat  yellow;  with  6  per 
cent  it  was  grayish.  Tin  with  10  per  cent 
lead  resembles  tin  on  the  cupels  but  the  latter 
is  soon  thrown  on  the  sides  of  the  cupel,  and 
the  lead  remains  brilliant ;  it  is  absorbed,  and 
oxide  of  tin  remains,  of  a  yellowish  and  brown* 
ish  color  when  cold;  lead  with  1  per  cent  tin 
is  not  so  brilliant  as  lead,  but  shows  a  coat- 
ing of  oxide  of  tin. 

Chaudet  believes  that  the  color  of  alloys, 
their  ductility,  sonorousness,  spec  grav.,  their 
behavior  on  the  cupel,  and  the  color  of  their 
oxides,  are  important  means  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  metals  they  contain.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  their  value  in  assisting  in  qualitative 
analysis,  where  experience  has  been  already 
attained;  but  there  are  so  many  chemical 
means,  particularly  in  the  liquid  way,  of  test- 
ing the  nature  of  metals  and  determining  their 
quantities  in  alloys,  that  we  are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute a  much  higher  value  to  them.  More- 
over, in  many  cases  these  tests  are  more  easily 
and  quickly  applied,  and  their  cost  is  so  trifling 
that  it  is  generally  better  to  resort  to  them. 
Many  blowpipe  tests  are  most  readily  used, 
and  sometimes  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
others,  in  qualitative  examinations. 

5.  Preparation,  Alloys  are  formed  by  fusing 
the  metals  together,  or  at  least  by  having  one 
in  a  liquid  state.  Where  one  of  them  is  vola^ 
tile  and  oxidable,  some  care  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent its  loss ;  thus,  in  making  brass,  slips  of 
copper  are  introduced  into  zinc  at  a  lower 
heat;  the  copper  tending  to  detain  the  latter 
metal,  the  heat  is  raised  and  more  copper 
added.  When  a  metal  tends  to  oxidize,  it 
should  be  covered  with  carbonaceous  matter 
to  prevent  this  result,  as,  in  fusing  alloys  of 
tin  and  lead,  grease  or  rosin  is  melted  on  the 
surface;  or  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  melting 
bronze,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  strewed  with 
small  charcoal  or  coke,  and  the  zinc  and  tin 
put  in  last  and  thrust  beneath  the  copper. 

Where  the  metals  are  of  different  specific 
gravities,  or  where  a  larger  quantity  of  one  is 
employed  than  the  other  has  a  marked  affinity 
for,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  two  to  separate 
into  two  alloys,  the  heavier  sinking  below  the 
other.  Thus  gold  tends  to  separate  from  silver. 
Even  when  cast,  if  the  mass  be  large  and  the 
cooling  too  slow,  the  same  tendency  is  observ- 
able, especially  where  they  are  cast  upright 
In  casting  cannon,  a  lighter  alloy,  containing  a 
larger  percentage  of  tin,  is  oAen  ejected  during 
the  congelation  of  the  mass.  In  cases  where 
a  separation  takes  place,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  homogeneous  alloy,  it  is  necessary  to 
break  up  the  mass,  remelt  and  recast  it 

If  one  metal  be  volatile,  the  other  may  be 
alloyed  with  it  by  exposure  to  its  vapors; 
plates  and  rods  of  coppier  may  be  thus  coated 
with  a  true  brass  and  of  fine  quality  by  ex- 
posing them  to  vapors  of  zinc ;  and  these  may 
be  rolled,  beaten,  or  drawn  into  foil  or  wire. 
Vapors  of  mercury  attack  gold  with  facility. ' 

Alloys  may  also  be  formed  by  using  one  or 
both  metals  in  the  stale  of  oxide.  Brass  was 
formerly  made  exclusively  from  metallic  cop- 
per and  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  (caia- 
mineV  by  mingling  charcoal  with  the  oxidt^ 
which  reduced  it  to  the  metallic  state.    Man 
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ganese  is  often  obtained  alloyed  with  iron,  in 
3ie  redaction  of  iron  ores,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  facilitates  that  of  manganese,  which 
is  very  difficult  of  redaction  alone. 

A  few  alloys  are  made  in  the  moist  way. 
Copper  may  be  brassed  externally  by  boiling 
it  in  muriatic  acid  containing  argal  and  zinc- 
amalgam. 

6.  Us€i.  Every  alloy,  as  far  as  regards  its 
utility,  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  metal,  since 
alloys  possess  the  usual  external  properties  of 
metals,  beside  many  others  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  simple  metals.  By  the  addition  of 
different  quantities  of  zinc  to  copper,  we  obtain 
several  different  alloys,  which  vary  from  a 
light  to  a  dark  yellow  in  color,  varying  in  other 
properties  also ;  by  a  small  quantity  of  lead, 
brass  is  better  adapted  to  the  lathe  than  with- 
out it  A  small  proportion  of  the  soft  metal, 
tin,  imparts  an  unlooked-for  degree  of  hardness 
to  another  soft  metal,  copper,  while  the  alloy 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  toughness,  as  in 
cannon;  a  little  more  tin,  with  or  without 
zinc,  affords  a  metal  of  unusual  clearness  of 
tone,  as  in  bells,  while  copper  has  little,  and 
tin  no  sonorousness.  A  small  proportion  of  mer- 
cury renders  gold,  the  most  ductile  of  metals, 
brittle.  The  red  color  of  copper  is  whitened 
by  the  addition  of  silver,  zinc,  or  tin.  Silver, 
which  is  rather  too  soft  for  constant  usage,  is 
rendered  harder  by  the  addition  of  copper. 
Lead  was  first  employed  for  type,  being  econo- 
mical and  readily  fused,  but  the  types  could 
not  take  the  exact  form  of  the  mould,  and  were 
too  easily  abraded ;  by  the  addition  of  anti- 
mony it  is  easily  fused,  takes  an  accurate  im- 
pression from  the  matrix,  is  rendered  harder, 
and  wears  a  much  longer  time.  Bismuth,  lead, 
and  tin,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  most  fusible 
and  melts  at  442°,  form  an  alloy  which  fuses 
in  boiling  water.  Copper,  which  is  easily 
oxidized  in  the  air  in  contact  with  weak  acids, 
loses  a  great  part  of  this  property  when  alloyed 
with  zinc  and  nickel,  as  in  German  silver. 

The  practice  of  soldering  depends  on  the 
greater  fusibility  of  some  alloys.  The  solder 
is  sometimes  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
metal  to  be  united,  but  more  fusible.  Thus, 
if  two  pieces  of  brass  are  to  be  soldered,  brass 
is  used,  that  is,  a  brass  containing  more  zinc. 
Silver  plate  is  united  by  a  similar  alloy  of  silver 
and  copper, but  containing  zinc.  Sometimes  the 
solderhasadifferentcomposition,as  when  pieces 
of  iron  are  united  by  a  brass  rich  in  copper. 

By  examining  the  alloys  in  the  above  tables 
and  comparing  their  properties  with  those  of 
the  metals  generally,  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
we  have  gained  by  the  union  of  metals  with 
each  other,  how  many  new  metals  endowed 
with  new  properties.  When  we  remember 
that  out  of  11  metals  there  are  formed  some 
80  or  more  alloys,  what  may  we  not  hope  for 
when  this  subject  shall  have  received  its  due 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  chemist ;  when 
the  alloys  of  some  30  or  40  metals  with  each 
other  shall  have  been  investigated,  not  only  the 
results  produced  by  the  union  of  2  metals  with 
each  other,  and  that  in  every  varying  propor- 
tion, but  the  character  of  alloys  of  3  or  more 
metals  in  differing  ratios.  See  the  articles 
AMiLOATtr,  Bbass,  BaiTAirinA  Metal,  Bboitzs, 
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Gonr,  FuiiBLi  MsTALk  GkbAah  SiLTim,  Mvnc 
MsTAL,  Pawns,  Soldbb,  Ttpb,  and  the  n^ 
nous  metals  for  less  useful  alloys. 

ALLSPICE.  Gcr.  Nelkenpfeffer.  Fr.Oirofle. 
The  dried  green  frait  or  berry  of  the  Eugada 
pimenta  (Dt  Cand,),  growing  and  cultivated  la, 
the  West  Indies.  The  following  analyses  an 
by  Bonastre  and  Braconnot 


Bonaitre. 


Volatile  oil 

Green  soft  resin 

Solid  fat  oil 

Astringent  extract 

Gum 

Coloring  matter 

Resinous  matter 

Uncrystallisable  sugar. 
Malic  or  gallic  acid  ... 

Lignin,  £c 

Saline  ashes 

Water 

Loss 


Total 100.0       100^ 


Hiukt. 


10-0 
8-4 
0*9 

IM 
8-0 
40 
1-2 
3-0 
0-6 

600 
2*8 
3-6 
1-6 


KemelB. 


60 
2-5 
12 

39-8 
7-2 
8-8 
3-2 
8-0 
16 

16-0 
1-9 
3-0 
1-8 


Braconnot. 


Volatile  oil 

Amylum 

Wax,  with  red  coloring  matter  . 

Gum 

Nitrogenous  matter 

Citrate  of  potash 

Phosphate  of  potash  and  loss. . 
Insoluble  matter 


1*9 
9-0 
0^ 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
3*4 
67-8 


Total . 


.100-0 


Berzelius  notices  evident  errors  in  Bonas- 
tre's  analysis,  that  what  he  terms  green  oil  is  a 
mixture  of  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  chlorophyle. 
The  astringent  matter  or  piraento-tannin  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  strikes  a  green  color  with 
the  salts  of  iron,  and  precipitates  tartar  emetic 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
bruised  allspice  with  water ;  8  cwt  yielded  41 
lbs.  oil,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.  It  is  composed 
of  2  oils,  the  light  and  hea-vy,  the  former 
coming  over  first.  The  common  oil  of  pi- 
mento is  a  mixture  of  them.  Excepting  in  its 
odor,  its  properties  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  oil  of  cloves.  By  distilling  with  caus- 
tic potassa,  the  light  oil  passes  over,  and  by 
distilling  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
heavy  is  obtained. 

Light  Oil  (Pimento  Hydro-carbon.)  Simi- 
lar to  light  oil  of  cloves ;  floats  on  water  and 
solution  of  potassa,  and  is  slightly  reddened 
by  nitric  acid.  Potassium  sinks  in  it  and  il 
not  acted  on  by  it. 

Heavy  Oil,  (Pimenlic  acid.)  Verj*  similar 
to  caryophyllic  acid;  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  alkalies,  which  become  blue  or 
greenish  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  chloride 
of  iron.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  and 
reddens  it     (Pereira,) 

Allspice  is  used  to  flavor  and  to  assist  in 
preserving  food  and  liquids.  The  oil  is  rarety 
employed  in  medicine,  its  action  being  similar 
to  that  of  cloves. 


ALMANDINE. 

ALMANDINE.    Mm.    See  OAmirxT. 

ALMANDINE  RUBY.    Mm,    See  Brmu 

ALMOND.  Syn.  Ger.  Mandel ;  Fr.  Amaode. 
Tke  drupe  (not)  of  the  Amygdahu  eomnmma^ 
finom  Barbary  and  Syria,  and  caltiratcd  in  the 
KHith  of  Europe,  of  which  there  are  6  varieties. 
'  {Dt  CawL)  They  are  nsoally  distinguished  as 
sveet  and  bitter  almonds  (Gtr,  Bittermandel, 
Fn  Amandes  ameres). 

Sweet  almonds  were  anal3rzed  by  Bonllay 
and  others,  the  bitter  by  Yogel  (Btrz,  Lekrb, 
Tii.613.) 

Sweet  Jihnondi  by  BouUay, 

Fixed  oil 54-0 

Emulsin S4*0 

UncrysL  sugar 6*0 

Gum 3-0 

Woody  fibre 4*0 

Seed  pellicles 5-0 

Water 8-6 

Acetic  acid 0*6 

100*0 
BiiUr  Jilmonds  by  VogeL 

Fixed  oil,  by  pressure 28-0 

Emulsin 30-0 

Uncryst.  sugar 6*6 

Gum ••• 3*0 

Woody  fibre 6-0 

Seed  pellicles. • 8*6 

Loss  in  water,  1        ,q^ 

Fixed  and  volatile  oil,&c  5*" 

100-0 

The  important  constituents  are  fixed  Al  and 
emulsin  in  both  varieties,  and  amygdalin  and 
volatile  oil  in  the  bitter  almond. 

Fixed  Oil  Obtained  by  expressing  both 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  usually  the  former, 
from  the  greater  value  of  the  residual  cake ; 
ihey  jrield  on  an  average  60  per  cent  oiL  It 
has  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  becoming  paler  in 
son  light ;  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  mild,  oily 
taste;  congeals  at  a  lower  tem{»rature  than 
olive  oil;  spec  grav.  0-911  to  0*920.  It  con- 
sists c^  76  oleine  and  34  margarine,  (firaam- 
Ml.)  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  in  6  boiling,  and 
25  cold  alcohol. 

Emminn  is  an  albuminous  substance.  Jmyg- 
daUm  is  a  crystallizable  constituent  of  the  bitter 
almond  (discovered  subsequent  to  the  above 
Analyses)  which  is  converted  by  the  presence 
of  emulsin  and  water  into  the  volatile  oil  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  See  AMTosAUvandEmrisijr. 

VcUHU  OH  of  Bitter  jStmoudi.  (Ger.  Bitter- 
mandelol.)  Obtained  by  distilling  vith  water, 
or  water  and  salt,  the  residual  cake  of  bitter 
almonds,  ailer  expressing  the  fixed  oiL  It  is 
highly  poisonous,  has  a  golden  yellow  color,  an 


ALOEa 

agreeable  odor,  an  acrid,  bitter  taste ;  bums 
with  a  white  flame;  spec  grav.  1-0836;  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol  Sulphuric  acia  forms 
with  it  a  thick  crimson-red  liqaid,  which  by 
dilution  with  water  gives  a  yellow  emulsion. 

Pereira  notices  3  kinds  of  crystalline  depo- 
sits in  this  oil,  which  become  severally  eme- 
rald-green, cherry-red,  and  lemon-yellow,  when 
dropped  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Uses  ofjSknonds,  ^.  The  sweet  are  employ- 
ed alone  as  food,  or  to  impart  an  agreeable 
taste  to  cakes,  Ao.,  or  by  the  confectioner. 
They  are  also  employed  medicinally,  in  anl 
emulsion,  or  the  fixed  oil  is  used.  The  blanched 
are  preferable,  from  the  irritating  action  of  the 
pellicles  or  husks.  They  are  blanched  by 
steering  the  kernels  in  warm  water  and  re- 
moving the  pellicle. 

The  bitter  almonds  are  morb  or  less  poison- 
ous, probably  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  hydrocjranic  (prussic)  acid.  Their  emul- 
sion, distilled  water  and  tincture  act  similarly, 
and  hence  cordials  (nojrau)  flavored  with  bitter 
almonds  may  act  injuriously.  The  volatile 
oil  is  highly  poisonous.  Their  principal  uses 
are  for  pressing  to  obtain  the  fixed  oil,  and 
subsequently  the  volatile  oil,  and  for  flavoring 
food.  The  volatile  oil  is  also  employed  for  the 
latter  purpose,  and  by  the  perfumer  for  toilet 
soaps,  dec  The  essence  of  bitter  almonds  is 
applied  both  to  the  volatile  oil  and  its  solution 
in  alcohol,  1  measure  oil  to  3  meas.  alcohol  is 
a  good  essence.  See  GmeHn^  BerzeHus,  and 
Pereira  on  Mmonds.  See  also  the  articles 
AxrenALiir,  BurzuLX,  and  -  Exulbiv,  in  the 
present  work. 

ALOES.  Bot,  Chem.  Phar,  The  inspissated 
juice  of  many  species  of  aloe,  the  3  principal 
being  Jl.  mUgans,  A,  socotrina.  A,  spicata.  The 
finest  kind  is  obtained  from  the  juice  flowing 
spontaneously  from  the  leaves  cut  trans- 
versely, after  dipping  the  leaves  in  hot  water; 
an  inferior  kind  by  pressure,  which  contains 
also  mucilaginous  matter;  and  one  still  in- 
ferior by  boiling  with  water  the  leaves  from 
which  the  greater  part  had  previously  exuded. 

Aloes  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  is  almost 
wholly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol;  on 
cooling  the  infusion,  resin  (?)  is  deposited. 
The  cl^ar  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  strikes 
a  deep  olive  brown  color  with  perchloride  of 
iron,  is  deepened  in  color  by  alkalies,  un- 
changed by  gelatine.  Subacetate  of  lead  forms 
a  copious  yellow  precipitate 

The  proximate  composition  of  aloes  has 
occupied  many  chemists  unsnccessfully,  but 
they  generally  agree  in  the  existence  of  a  resin, 
the  quantity  of  which  usually  varies  from  25 
to  60  per  cent.,  and  in  albumen,  bat  the  chief 
constituent  is  variously  designated,  as  shown 
in  the  following  tables. 


Tiommadott. 

Boninon-taffranfe, 
andYogeL 

BrMowioL 

Winkler. 

Boc. 
Saponaceous  principle  76 

Resin 26 

V^euble  albumen...     0 
OaMicacid trace 

81*26 

6*26 

12*60 

trace 

Soc. 
Extractive    68 

Resin 32 

y  eg.  album.    0 

Bar. 

62 

42 

6 

fioc. 
Bitter  princ   73 
Puce-colored  26 
Impurities .  •     1 

Boc. 
Bitter  matter     50 

Resin 60 

Albumen .....    0 

Bar. 

60 

35 

6 

Aloes lOOilOO     1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

lS 
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AL0ERE8INI0  ACID. 


ALUM. 


Jloerin  (see  below).  The  rtnn  is  the  sub- 
stance deposited  from  a  cooling  solution. 
When  dry  it  is  brown,  transparent,  fusible, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions. 
Berzelius  regards  it  as  apoth^me  with  unalter- 
ed extract ;  Braconnot  as  a  mixture  of  aloesin 
with  his  puce-colored  principle.  The  latter  is 
a  combustible,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder, 
obtained  by  digesting  litharge  with  aloes  and 
water,  and  decomposing  its  combination  with 
lead  by  a  weak,  nitric  acid.  It  is  probable  that 
this  puce-colored  body  contains  chrysammic 
acid  or  a  compound  of  it.  The  albumtn  is  a 
substance  insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Aloes  is  characterized  by  its  oxidation  by 
nitric  acid,  which  was  observed  by  Chevreul 
and  Braconnot,  and  more  recently  by  Boutin 
and  Schunck.  The  residual  substance  of  the 
oxidation  was  termed  artificial  aloebitter,  alo- 
etic  acid,  and  polychronic  acid.  Schunck  re- 
gards it  as  a  mixture  of  3  acids,  the  aloetic 
and  aloeresinic  acid.  (See  these  acids  below.) 
By  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid,  spec.  grav. 
1*37,  on  aloes  for  several  days,  Schunck  ob- 
tained 2  other  acids,  the  Chrysammic  and 
Chn'solepic,  to  which  refer. 

Uiet,  Chiefly  in  medicine.  Fabroni  obtain- 
ed a  fine  violet  color  from  the  fresh  juice  of 
the  aloe,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  dye  for 
silk ;  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  on  the  juice.     {Pereira,) 

ALOERESINIC  ACID.  Chem.  One  of  the 
acids,  according  to  Schunck,  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  aloes.  It  is  soluble  in 
water;  its  potassa  salt  is  nncrystallizable ;  it 
forms  with  most  bases  brownish  red  insoluble 
salts.     See  Algetic  Acid. 

ALOESIN.  Chem,  S3rn.  Saponaceous  mat- 
ter, Extractive,  Bitter  principle.  The  princi- 
pal constituent  of  aloes,  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  aqueous  solution  of  aloes  aAer  sepa- 
rating the  resin.  It  is  a  brown,  bitter  mass, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  with  difficulty  in  com- 
mon alcohol;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Its  composition  is  unknown, 
but  it  evidently  contains  nitrogen  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  ammonia  among  the  products  of 
its  distillation.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
several  principles. 

ALOETIC  ACID.  Chem,  Syn.  Polychro- 
mic  acid.  Artificial  bitter  principle  of  aloes. 
Prep.  Heat  1  pt.  aloes  with  8  pts.  nitnc  acid, 
spec.  grav.  1*25.  When  the  reaction  ceases, 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  add 
cold  water,  which  precipitates  impure  aloetic 
acid.  Purified  by  washing  with  water  until  it 
passes  through  the  filter  of  a  purple  color. 
Prop,  When  pure,  it  is  a  yellow  or  brown 
powder,  of  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste ;  solu- 
ble in  800  pts.  cold,  much  more  in  warm  water, 
with  a  purple  color;  the  solution  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  is  changed  to  yellow  by  acids ; 
when  heated  the  powder  explodes.  According 
to  Schnnck  its  salts  are  generally  soluble ;  the 
aloetate  of  potassa,  when  crystallized  rapidly, 
forms  small  blood-red  prisms ;  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  long  ruby-red  needles. 

The  boiling  solution  imparts  a  deep  purple 
color  to  silk,  and  by  the  use  of  different  mor- 
dants, various  hues  of  brown,  violet,  blue, 
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green,  and  yellow  are  obtained.  See  Auna 
and  the  other  products  of  oxidation  by  nilrio 
acid. 

ALOIN.  Chem,  A  name  given  by  Meissnei 
to  a  supposed  alkali  in  aloes.  Its  solution  waa 
brown,  changed  reddened  litmus,  and  formed 
a  crystalline  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 

ALTHEIN.  Chem,  A  principle  obtained 
from  Jlthaa  officinalis,  and  identical  with  Aspa- 
Bieiir.    See  this  and  Mallow. 

ALTHIONIC  ACID.  Chem.  Anacidfonnd 
in  the  residue  after  preparing  ether  or  olefianl 
gas.  (Regnauit.)  Prep.  When  the  mixtnrt 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  in  preparing 
ether,  turns  black  and  begins  to  froth,  neutral- 
ize it  with  milk  of  lime,  filter  and  evaporate 
the  salt  of  lime  to  crystallize ;  precipitate  with 
oxalic  acid,  which  leaves  ahhionic  acid  in  soliK 
tion.  Prop.  When  the  acid  solution  is  boiled,  it 
yields  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it 
resembles  sulphovinic  acid,  with  which  it  ii 
isomeric.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cr>'stalline  fonn 
and  solubility  of  corresponding  salts  of  the 
two  acids.  Salts.  Althionates  of  potassa, 
lime,  and  baryta  crystallize  with  difficulty. 
(The  salt  of  lime  does  not  crystallize.  JToiie.) 
Althionate  of  baryta  forms  fine  needles  instead 
of  the  large  plates  of  sulphovinate;  when 
boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  deposits  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  if  now  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  more  sulphate  is  formed,  and  there 
remains  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  salt  o( 
baryta  not  farther  examined.  Althionate  of 
copper  crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  rhombic  plates 
of  a  pale  green  color,  with  an  acute  angle  of 
60°.  See  Sdlphoyixic  Acio  for  the  composi- 
tion Althionic  Acid. 

ALUDEL.  Tech.  A  pear-shaped  vessel  of 
stoneware,  like  the  Adopter,  /at*  7,  a  series 
of  which,  joined  together  and  luted  by  clay 
constitute  the  aludel  system  for  condensini 
mercurial  vapors,  employed  at  the  mines  ca 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  and  formerly  used  in  Idria. 

ALUM.  Min,  Common  alum  is  a  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potassa,  but  the  potassa  may 
wholly  or  in  part  be  replaced  by  other  bases, 
such  as  soda,  ammonia,  dec,  which  give  rise 
to  several  kinds  of  alum  which  have  been 
found  native. 

1.  Potassa  alum.  Qyn,  Octahedral  alum  salt 
Ger,  Alaun.    Fr,  Alumine  sulphatce  alcaline. 

Desrrip.  Crystal,  in  the  regular  system,  but 
is  usually  found  fibrous  and  as  an  efflorescencft 
H  ^  2 — 2-5 ;  spec.  grav.  1*75 ;  color  and  streak 
white ;  lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  dull ;  opake^ 
translucent ;  taste  sweet,  astringent  and  acid* 

Behavior.  Fuses  in  the  bulb,  swells,  givei 
off  much  water ;  at  ignition  gives  off  sulphih 
rous  acid ;  the  residue  gives  a  pure  blue,  with 
cobalt  solution.  Soluble  in  10  to  11  pts.  coU 
and  1  pt.  boiling  water. 

.Analysis,  Shows  that  it  is  composed  ai 
common  alum  (see  this),  but  it  is  always 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  othei 
foreign  ingredients. 

Locality.  On  alum-slate,  alum-stone,  &c.: 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire;  Christiania,  Norway 
Tschermig,  Bohemia;  at  volcanoes,  Li  pari  islet 
&c. ;  on  sandstone,  Kentucky,  near  the  Ohia 


ALUM. 

S.  SMc-alMm.  Syn.  Solfatante.  Otr,  Na> 
tfoaalaoa. 

Jkicrip,  Occurs  Id  fibrons  masses  or  cmsts 
resembling  g]rpsam.  H^3;  spec.  grav. ^ 
1-88.  Color  and  streak  white ;  lastre  pearly— 
sUkj  internally  and  translncent,  bnt  opake  ex- 
ternally from  efflorescence;  tastes  like  potassa- 
alam. 

Btkavior  similar  to  potassa-alam. 

Analytii  by  Thomson,  from  Mendoza,  South 
America.  Sulphoric  acid  37*7,  alumina  12*4, 
soda  7*6,  water  42*4  as  100.  Ornner's  analysis 
of  one  from  South  America  gives  ammonia 
and  no  soda. 

Locality.    Mendoza,  South  America. 

3.  jimmoniiMilwn,  Deterip,  H  =3  2 ;  spec 
graT.^1'56.  Fibrous;  color  and  streak  nearly 
white;  lustre  shining,  resinous;  translucent; 
taste,  ^c,  similar  to  Uie  above. 

Behavior,  similar  to  potassa-alum,  but  it 
yields  in  the  matrass  a  sublimate  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia ;  heated  with  soda  or  potassa, 
gives  off  ammoniacal  gas.  * 

JinaiyM  of  am.  al.  from  Tschermig,  Bohe- 
mia, by  Pfaflf,  Lampadius,  Stromeyer,  from  S. 
America,  by  Gruner. 

pfliff.  LampxI.    Strom.  Onmer. 

Sulphoric  acid  36*00  88*68    36*066  33*682 

Alumina 12*13  12-34    11*602  10*760 

Ammonia  ....     6*68  4*12      3*721      8*619 

Magnesia 0*28  —        0-116       — 

Water 46*00  44-96    48*390  61-000 

100*00     10000    99*893    99*061 


LocaUfy.  It  occurs  chiefly  at  Tschermig, 
Bohemia,  in  lignite. 

4.  Manganout  MagneMHtlmn,  Detarip.  Fi< 
brons,  compact ;  streak  and  color  white ;  lus- 
tre shining;  taste  similar  to  the  preceding; 
more  soluble. 

JnalyMy  by  Apjohn  and  Stromeyer. 

Potassa  alum 

Soda  -    

Ammonia  "    •••.... 


ALUM. 

Apfolm. 

Sulphuric  acid 82*79 

Alumina 10-66 

Magnesia (sulphate  ^  1*08) 

Oxide  of  manganese 7*33 

Water 48-16 

Chloride  of  potassium — 

lOOHK) 


36-770 

11*616 

3-690 

2-617 

46*739 

0*206 

100H)86 


Manganons  magnesia 
Ferrous 


Now  we  know  that  alum  is  made  containing 
sesqaioxide  of  iron  in  place  of  alumina,  and 
hence  we  may  find  a  native  alum  of  such  a 
composition.  The  general  formula,  therefore, 
for  alums  is,  representing  the  metals  by  R 
(radical)  s  R0,S03  +R9O,,  3  SO,  +24  aqua. 

ALUM.  TteL  Ckem.  A  most  important  salt 
for  the  arts,  especially  used  in  dyeing  and  color 
printing,  as  the  chief  basis  for  light  and  bright 
colors.  We  propose  presenting  under  this 
bead  the  manufacture,  properties,  and  uses  of 
eommon  alum,  whether  containing  potassa  or 
ammonia;  and  of  sulphate  of  alumma,  which 
is  superior  to  alum  in  many  respects,  and  may 
be  substituted  for  it 

L  SuLPHATi  or  ALUmiTA. 
8ya«    Gtr.  Schwefelsaure  Tbonerde.    It  is 
procured  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
«m  day,  or  by  the  calcination  of  pjrrites  in  con- 


Locality,  Covering  the  floor  of  a  cave  6 
inches  deep,  near  Cape  Verd,  South  Africa; 
the  roof  is  a  conglomerate  containing  manga- 
nese and  pyrites ;  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  Epsom 
salt  1}  inch  thick.    (DanaJ) 

6.  Ferrout-<Uum.  Syn.  Iron-alum.  Gcr,  Feder- 
alaun,  Haarsalz,  in  part.    Fr,  Alun  de  plume. 
Deicrip.    Fine  fibrous,  yellowish  white,  shin^ 
ing,  silky  lustre. 

.ina/y«u,by  Berthier;  from  Hurlel,  by  Phillips; 

from  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Zweibrilcken,  by 

Rammelsberg ;  the  last  see  i n  Pogg»  An,  43,  p.  399. 

Rammeltb.    Berthier.  PbllUiw. 

Sulphuric  acid 36*026        34*4        30*9 

Alumina 10*914  8*8  6*2 

Protoxide  of  iron..     9*367        12*0        20-7 

Magnesia 0-236  0*8         — 

Potassa 0-434         —         — 

Water 43-026        44*0        43-2 

100-000      100*0      100*0 

Locality.  Hurlet,  Zweibrucken,  Artem,  in 
Thuringen;  the  mountain  butter  (Bergbutter) 
is  of  the  same  nature,  such  as  that  from  Wetz* 
elstein. 

Gentral  obtervationt.  Although  some  of  these 
analyses  of  native  alums  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  the  true  composition  of  all  such  salts  from 
the  admixture  of  foreign  materials,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  contain  them  in  due  equiva^ 
lent  proportions.  Their  composition  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  formulas. 

K0,80,  +  ALO,,  3  SO,  +24  HO 

NaO,SO,  +A\fi„  3  80,  +24  HO 

. . .  J*H^O,SO,  +  AljOy  3  SO,  +24  HO 

Jm^?^^»+^^A.880,+24HO 

FeO,SO,  +  AljO,,  3  SO,  +24  HO 

tact  with  clay  slate ;  the  latter  is  generally  the 
first  step  in  the  preparation  of  alum. 

By  direct  action.  Chaptal  and  Alban  were 
the  first  to  employ  this  process. 

CaUiMtion,  The  purest  clav  is  chosen,  as 
free  as  possible  from  lime  and  oxide  of  iron, 
which  waste  the  acid.  It  is  calcined  in  a  re- 
verberatory,  to  expel  water  and  thus  render  ihe 
clay  more  porous,  and  more  absorbent  for  sul* 
phuric  acid  by  adhesive  attraction,  to  peroxi- 
dize  the  iron  and  render  it  less  soluble  in  acid, 
and  lastly  to  impair  the  attraction  between  the 
silica  and  alumina  in  the  clay,  and  thus  favor 
the  action  of  the  acid.  If  the  heat  of  calcina- 
tion be  too  high,  the  silica  and  alumina  begin 
to  cement  together,  especially  where  oxide  of 
iron  is  present,  and  oppose  a  stronger  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
waste  heat  of  evaporation  may  be  employed. 
The  burned  clay  is  powdered  and  silted  or 
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wished  over  to  obtain  it  in  a  finely  divided 
state. 

Sohuion.  The  powdered  and  calcined  clay 
is  put  into  leaden  vessels  or  stone  vats,  and 
for  every  100  pts.  of  it,  45  pts.  sulphuric  acid 
of  45^  Beaume  is  poured  over  it  (some  use  it 
of  66^  B.),  and  the  whole  covered.  It  may  be 
warmed  by  steam  in  lead  vessels,  or  by  the  hot 
vapors  and  smoke  of  the  reverberatory,  which 
heats  the  pasty  mass  to  about  150° — 160.  It  is 
frequently  stirred,  and  afler  some  days  taken 
out  and  exposed  in  a  warm  and  moist  situation 
for  a  month  or  more.  With  a  stronger  acid 
than  45°  D.  less  time  is  required,  but  there  is 
apt  to  be  an  excess  of  acid.  The  mass  is  next 
mingled  with  water  in  vats  and  suffered  to  set- 
tle; the  clear  liquor  drawn  off  is  from  15° 
to  18°  B.  The  residue  is  again  treated  with 
water  and  the  weak  liquids  employed  to  lixi- 
viate fresh  material.' 

The  stronger  solutions  markmg  15^18°  B., 
are  evaporated  to  20°  B.,  drawn  off  into  ves- 
sels to  cool  and  settle,  when  the  clear  liquor  is 
again  evaporatdl  to  40°  B.,  when  potassa-alam 
is  to  be  made ;  or  to  25°  only,  when  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  for  ammonia- 
alum. 

If  the  object  be  to  form  crystallized  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  not  alum,  the  strong  liquors 
are  simply  evaporated  to  20°  B.,  drawn  off, 
settled,  and  the  clear  liquor  evaporated  till  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  when  it  is  drawn 
off  into  the  crystallizers.  See  the  Utet  of  alum 
for  those  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 

This  salt  is  also  made  indirectly  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  alum,  by  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phurct  of  iron  in  contact  with  slates  and  clays. 

II.     MAlfUFACTURE    OF    AlUX. 

Syn.  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  Ger. 
Alaun.    iV.  Alun. 

1.  From  alum-lavai.  An  impure  alum  is  ob- 
tained at  Sulfatara,  Italy,  by  collecting  an 
efflorescence  of  this  salt  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  dissolving  in  water,  suffering  it  to 
settle,  evaporating  the  clear  liquor  in  lead  pans 
placed  in  the  ground,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  104°,  and  crystallizing.  By  recrystallization 
it  becomes  somewhat  purer,  but  is  still  an  im- 
pure salt,  and  much  material  is  lost,  as  the  in- 
soluble residue  contains  basic  salts  which 
might  be  partly  converted  into  alum  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

2.  From  alum-it  one,  (See  this  article  for  com- 
position and  localities).  The  broken  stone  is 
calcined  in  heaps,  in  a  furnace  like  a  lime-kiln, 
or  in  a  reverberatory.  It  is  then  exposed  in 
heaps  or  wooden  vats  to  effloresce,  and  daily 
moistened  with  water  for  several  months;  the 
mass  gradually  sinks  and  is  converted  into  a 
paste,  above  which,  is  a  liquid  containing  a 
basic  alum.  This  is  heated  for  several  hours 
in  copper  or  lead  vessels,  and  when  cooled 
and  settled  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  into 
the  cr}'stallizers.  It  cr}'stallizes  first  in  octa- 
hedra,  and  lastly  in  the  cube.  Re-crysL  puri- 
fies it. 

Water  is  without  action  on  the  uncalcined 

Ltone,  as  the  alum  probably  exists  in  it  in  a 

very  basic  and  insoluble  state.     Now,  at  a 

temp,  below  redness,  the  stone  loses  its  water; 
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at  a  red  heat  the  sulphate  of  alumina  is  ie- 
composed,  and  at  a  white  heat  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  (?).  Hence,  when  not  heated  safficiently 
high  to  expel  water  and  render  a  portion  of 
alumina  insoluble  leaving  a  basic  soluble  sal^ 
water  will  not  extract  all  of  the  alum;  when 
too  highly  heated  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  lost,  and  the  potassa  combines  with  silica 
and  alumina  to  an  insoluble  compound,  so 
that  water  will  then  abstract  little  or  nothing. 
Where  calcined  in  heaps  or  a  kiln,  it  is  diffi- 
cult so  to  regulate  the  heat  as  to  avoid  the  de> 
comp.  of  a  portion  of  the  salt,  and  therefore  a 
reverberatory  is  preferable ;  in  the  use  of  the 
last,  the  stone  should  be  very  finely  broken. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  is  termed  Ronuin  abim, 
occurring  in  small  pieces  of  a  flesh  color,  from 
the  mixture  of  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  Dissolved 
in  water  and  heated  below  105°,  or  by  spontft- 
neons  evaporation,  it  yields  cubic  alum;  but 
when  heated  to  110°  or  above,  a  very  basic 
alum  is  precipitated,  and  common  alum  re- 
mains, which  crystallizes  in  octahedra  from  the 
filtered  solution ;  but  in  cubes,  if  the  solution 
bC'  cooled  by  contact  with  the  precipitate.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  Roman  alum  is  a 
basic  alum,  i.  e.  contains  basic  sulphate  of 
alumina  +  neutral  sulphate  of  pota.s.sa. 

Vies.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  alums  of  com- 
merce, often  containing  but  *05  of  1  per  cenL 
oxide  of  iron.  On  this  account,  and  from  iti 
greater  content  of  alumina  it  is  preferred  in 
many  operations  of  the  calico  printer.  The 
cubic  or  neutral  alum,  (see  below,}  is  a  good 
substitute  for  it.  At  Tolfa,  in  the  Papal  terri- 
tory there  is  an  annual  produce  of  5000  tons. 
It  is  further  procured  in  Hungar}',  Auvergne, 
France,  &c. 

3.  From  alum-tlate  and  alum^arth.  In  the 
preceding  processes  the  salt  was  found  ready 
formed;  but  in  the  present,  which  are  the 
usual  processes,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphuret 
of  iron  into  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  alumina  by  the  pre- 
sence of  alumina,  and  a  salt  of  potassa  or  am- 
monia added  to  form  the  alum.  Its  manufac- 
ture, therefore,  falls  into  a,  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphuret;  6,  the  lixiviation;  r,  the  evapora- 
tion ;  d,  the  formation  of  alum ;  c,  the  crystal- 
lization. 

a.  Oxidation,  The  alum-earth  usually  con- 
tains a  little  sulphate  of  alumina,  iron,  and 
potassa.  When  friable,  porous,  not  bitumi- 
nous, and  containing  little  sulphuret,  the  earthy 
slate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  without 
previous  calcination.  It  is  thrown  into  heaps, 
under  cover  or  not,  and  in  a  dry  season  moist* 
ened  with  water.  The  process  requires  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  earth  from  1  to 
2  years ;  and  its  completion  is  known  by  the 
strength  of  lye  yielded  by  a  small  test  portion. 
This  alum-earth  evidentljr  contains  that  variety 
of  pyrites  which  changes  spontaneously  in 
moist  air  into  protosulphate  of  iron,  consisting 
of  1  equiv.  iron  -f-  1  equiv.  sulphur,  or  the 
magnetic  pyrites  6  or  7  iron  -f-7  or  8  sulphur, 
which  suffers  the  same  change  more  slowly. 
There  is  formed  a  mixed  proto-  and  sesqiu 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  decomposed  by  aJu- 
mina,  forming  sulphate  of  alumina  and  leaving 
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either  sesqiiioxide  or  a  basic  sesquisnlphate 
of  iron. 

Some  akim-earth  and  the  slates  contain  bita- 
minoQs  matter  (coal)  and  sesqui-or  bisulpbaret 
of  iron ;  tbe  latter  of  which  by  calcination 
loses  sulpha r,  and  passes  into  the  oxidable 
protosolpnnret ;  while  the  former  assists  com- 
bustion, and  being  bnmed  off,  leaves  the  mass 
more  porous  and  more  pervious  to  the  action 
of  tbe  air.  A  bed  of  brushwood  or  coal  is 
laid  on  a  slightly  inclined  and  packed  ground, 
with  a  gutter  running  around  it,  and  the  broken 
slate  piled  several  feet  thick  upon  it  and  fired. 
Tbe  best  method  is  to  give  the  bed  great  length, 
100  to  150  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  6  to  8  feet. 
kt  Hurlet,  England,  when  4  feet  of  stone  is 
piled  on  it  is  fired,  and  when  ignited,  more 
rock  thrown  on.  At  Whitby,  England,  the 
piling  is  continued  till  the  heap  rises  nearly  to 
100  feet,  and  its  breadth  increases  to  some  200 
feet  square.  The  violence  of  the  combustion 
is  diminished  by  stopping  up  the  crevices  with 
moistened  slate  or  earth.  Where  the  slates^ 
contain  sufficient  bituminous  matter,  the  lower 
bed  of  wood  or  coal  is  all  that  will  be  requisite; 
where  otherwise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inter- 
stratify  fuel  with  the  slates.  The  object  of  the 
gutter  is  to  collect  the  liquid  in  case  of  rain. 

Since  pyrites  and  alumina  are  the  only  re- 
quisites, the  sulphate  of  alumina  is  also  ma- 
nofactored  from  pyrites,  and  clay  or  slate.  It 
is  thus  made  at  coal  mines  in  (he  stone-coal 
formation,  at  several  places  in  Poland.  The 
fine  coal  or  culm,  mingled  with  slate  or  clay 
and  pyrites,  is  thrown  into  heaps  of  some  60 
leet  length,  by  10  breadth  and  7  height,  and 
fired ;  as  the  combustion  progresses  slowly  in- 
ward, the  ashes  on  the  outside  are  removed  to 
favor  the  access  of  air.  When  too  windy,  the 
side  exposed  to  the  wind  is  to  be  covered  with 
lixiviated  earth;  and  in  a  dry  summer,  the  heap 
ii  moistened  with  water.  7  toDs  produce  1  ton 
ashes,  from  which  are  derived  12  lb.  alum. 

By  calcining  common  pjrrites  carefully  at  a 
moderate  heat,  it  first  loses  sulphur,  partly  as 
such,  and  partly  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  then 
^e  oxidation  immediately  or  simultaneously 
commences,  converting  the  protosulphuret  into 
sulphate;  but  where  the  heat  is  too  high,  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur  is  lost,  and  even 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  generated. 
Now,  where  the  mass  is  too  great,  the  heat  can- 
not be  regulated  with  the  same  care,  and  hence 
the  process  at  Whitby  is  less  economical  than 
it  might  be,  if  otherwise  conducted.  Again, 
some  slates  contain  more  carbonaceous  matter 
than  others,  and  by  their  ignition  too  high  a 
heat  might  easily  be  produced.  To  favor  the 
action  of  the  air  in  low  piles,  openings  may  be 
now  and  then  made  into  the  heap ;  in  larger 
heaps  this  would  be  inadvisable,  since  the 
combustion  might  become  too  violent 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  heaps,  weeks 
or  months  may  elapse  before  the  ealcination  is 
ftniahed ;  it  is  diminished  to  one-half  its  origi< 
nal  balk,  and  is  covered  with  a  light  reddish 
ash.  The  oxidation  is  known  to  l^  complete 
from  the  taste  of  the  ashes,  from  tbe  efflo- 
r»ced  salt,  or,  still  better,  by  the  quantity  of 
•lam  its  lixivium  yields  with  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa. 
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The  theory  of  this  process  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  after  a  part  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  by  calcination,  viz.,  that  protosulphu- 
ret oxidizes  into  proto-  and  sesquisnlphate  of 
iron,  which  by  contact  with  the  alumina  of  the 
slate  form  the  sulphate  of  the  latter.  When 
the  heap  is  fired  with  brushwood,  the  theory  is 
a  little  more  complicated,  for  its  ashes,  yielding 
potassa,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  small 
quantities  of  alum.  One  point  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  viz.:  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
from-  a  part  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  In  con- 
tact with  bases,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
potassa,  dtc,  the  latter  may  readily  change  by 
oxidation  into  sulphuric,  and  this  result  is  un- 
doubtedly hastened  by  the  porous  character  of 
the  slate,  which  acts  similarly  to  platinum 
sponge.  See  Svlpburi c  Acid.  The  products . 
of  calcination  are,  amo^g  other  substances, 
basic  sulphates  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  which  are  insoluble,  and  the  sulphates  of 
alumina,  proto-  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with 
and  without  sulphates  of  potassa  and  ammo- 
nia, which  are  soluble.  The  ammonia  arises 
from  the  combustion  of  coal. 

6.  Lixiviation,  The  calcined  slate  is  thrown 
into  a  stone  or  wooden  cistern,  the  former  be- 
ing piieferable;  water  is  run  on  it,  and  after 
remaining  some  time  run  off  into  a  second 
cistern  on  a  lower  level.  The  stone  in  the  first 
is  again  lixiviated,  and  the  liquor  either  run 
into  the  second  or  a  separate  cistern.  The 
water  of  the  third  or  fourth  lixiviation  is  em- 
ployed to  lixiviate  fresh  portions  of  calcined 
mineral^  The  liquor  is  thus  obtained  of  spec, 
grav.  1-08  .to  M5  (lO*'  to  19<»  B.). 

By  running  off  the  liquor  immediately  from 
the  second  tank  to  evaporate,  the  alum  is  apt 
to  contain  more  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  suffer  it  to  remain  exposed  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  all  the  protosulphate 
may  become  a  basic  sesquisnlphate,  and  depo- 
sit, together  with  other  insoluble  impurities. 

c.  Evaporation,  The  clear  liquid  from  the 
vat  or  cistern  is  either  evaporated  in  a  stone 
cistern  with  a  fire  built  at  one  end,  from  which 
the  hot  air  and  smoke,  driving  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  keep  it  in  ebullition  and  con- 
centrate it ;  or  in  leaden  pans  over  a  moderate 
fire.  When  thus  concentrated  and  suffered  to 
stand,  it  deposits  more  sulphate  of  lime  and 
basic  sesquisulphate  of  iron ;  the  latter  being 
formed  during  ebullition,  from  the  protosul- 
phate. The  degree  of  concentration  must  vary 
with  the  content  of  iron,  which  should  be  re- 
moved, as  it  deteriorates  the  quality  of  alum ; 
it  is  separated  partly  as  an  insoluble  sesqui- 
snlphate, by  boiling,  and  partly  as  protosul- 
phate, by  crystallization.  Thus,  it  may  evapo- 
rate to  spec.  grav.  1'33  (36°  B.),  to  deposit  in- 
soluble salts;  then  run  into  the  crystallizers  to 
obtain  the  alum  ready  formed,  and  again  con- 
centrated to  1*4  (42®  B.),  to  remove  a  portion 
of  copperas;  it  is  again  concentrated  and 
crystallized  to  remove  more  oxide  of  iron ;  it 
thus  treated  a  third  and  fourth  time,  the  alum 
will  be  nearly  free  from  iron. 

Where  the  content  of  iron  is  small,  iht 
liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, from  the  great  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  is  then  prepared  for  the  forma 
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iM»nerism»  sinee  tba  Mme  number  of  ele- 
mentary atonic  eren  Ij  the  tame  amnjgement 
or  position,  majr  form  different  isomerio  eom- 
ponnds,  according  to  their  different  ailotropic 
conditions.    Bee  Isoxbbibx. 

ALUMINA.  Vktm,  The  oxide  of  alnminnm, 
classed  among  earthy  bodies.  See  under  Alu- 
Murvx.       

ALUmNITE.  Jfin.  Syn.  Websterite,  Hal- 
lite,  Sab-  and  Tris-snlphate  of  alnmina. 

Jktcr^iom.  Reniform,  botryoidal,  massire, 
earthy.    H  ■■  1*6,  yiel^g  to  the  nail;  G  cam 

I.     . 

Snlphnric  acid SS*365 

Alamina. 80*868 

Water 46-878 

Other  substances -7 

10(H)00    * 


.ALUMDnnL 

1-66  to  1-7.  White;  opake^  traulneent;  las- 
tre  and  ftactore  earthy;  adheres  to  the  tongiu^ 
and  is  meagre  to  the  toiieh. 

JBdbavior.  Healed  in  matrass*  gives  mneh 
water;  when  ignited*  salnhnrons  add;  the  re- 
sidne  infosible*  and  behaFes  like  ainmlna; 
with  soda*  forms  solphnret.  Easily  solnbie  in 
chlorohydiio  acid  withont  efferrescence. 

jSnalynM.  From  Halle*  I ;  Mori,  8;  and  Newt- 
haven*  8*  by  Stromeyer;  4*  ftom  Halle,  by 
Simon*  and  6*  by  Bocholz. 


1. 

s. 

4 

i. 

88^6 

88*870 

19-86 

91-0 

80-980 

89*868 

88*60 

81-0 

46*836 

46*768 

47*00  ' 

45*0 

— 

— 

1*86 

8*0 

100*000 

100*000 

100*00 

99-6 

It  is  therefore  f  basic  sulphate  of  alamina* 
and  its  formula  ALO^  SO,  +  9  HO*  which  pre- 
cisely agrees  with  the  sp^imen  Orom  New- 
haven. 

LoeaHtf.  At  Newhaven  in  ferruginous  clay ; 
in  the  same  at  Epemay* France;  and  in  plastic 
day  at  Halle,  Pnissia. 

ALUMINUM.  Ckem.  The  metallic  basis 
of  the  earth  alumina.  Alum  was  known  to 
tiie  ancients :  Geoffrov  proved  the  presence  of 
dnmina  in  clay;  wOhler  first  obtained  the 
metal*  aluminum.  It  is  the  most  abundant 
earthy  element,  being  contained  in  clays, 
felspar,  and  many  other  silicates. 

L  Aluxiitux  ahd  its  Mxtalloidal  Cox- 

FOUITDB. 

1.  Jluminum.  Equiv.  Al.  =:  13*72  or  171*17. 
Always  combines  in  doable  equivs. 

Prtp.  Lay  some  clean  pieces  of  pare  potas- 
sium on  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  or  platinum 
crucible,  and  over  them  about  an  eqoail  volume 
of  pieces  of  dry  chloride  of  aluminum ;  bind 
the  crucible  and  cover  with  wire ;  heat  at  first 
gently  with  spirit  lamp,  and  increase  the  beat 
till  a  sudden  ignition  of  the  crucible  indicates 
complete  decomposition.  When  cold,  throw 
the  cracible  into  a  large  glass  of  water ;  the 
gray  powder  of  aluminum  subsides,  which  is 
washed  and  dried.  Liebig  pats  the  chloride 
of  al.  in  the  bent  and  closed  part  of  a  narrow 
and  thin  tube,  thrusts  2  or  3  small  pieces  of 
potassium  along  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube 
till  near  the  bend,  and  gently  heats  the  chlo- 
ride, which,  passing  in  vapor  throagh  the  po- 
tassium, is  robbed  of  its  chlorine;  more  potas- 
sium is  pushed  in  until  the  chlor.  of  al.  is  all 
volatilized;  the  tube  is  broken,  thrown  in  cold 
water,  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  strong 
alcohol. 

Pr<^.  A  gray  powder  similar  to  powdered 
platinum,  with  a  few  tin-white  scales.  Rubbed 
in  an  agate  mortar,  it  may  be  easily  pressed 
together  into  larger  scales  of  a  perfectly  tin- 
white  lustre,  and  apparently  somewhat  malle- 
able. In  its  powdered  state  does  not  conduct 
electricity.  Infusible  at  the  melting  heat  of 
cast-iron,  excluded  from  air. 

Heated  to  ignition  in  the  air,  it  bums  with 
brilliancy  to  white  alumina;  heated  in  oxygen, 
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bums  with  a  light  which  the  eye  can  scaicdy. 
support*  and  with  such  heat  as  to  fuse  in  pan^ 
when  it  easily  cuts  glass.  In  cold  and  warm 
water  remains  untamiUied*  but  heated  near  m 
boiling  it  slowly  decomposes  it*  evolving  hv- 
drogen.  Dissolves  reaoily  in  dilate  dam, 
alkali*  ammonia*  and  dilute  sulphuric  or  ehlo^ 
rohydric  acids.  Not  attacked  by  c<^  aulphuio 
or  nitric  acids*  easily  when  they  are  heated. 

8.  Mumma,  Syn.  Oxide  of  aluminum,  AliH 
mine.  Ger.  Thonerde*  Alaunerde.  Oeeun 
nearly  pure  in  nature  in  the  corundum  and, 
ruby ;  impure,  abundant  in  clays  and  numeroos 
silicates. 

Prep.  1 .  Precipitate  a  solution  of  alum,  free 
from  iron,  by  an  excess  of  carb.  soda  or 
potassa,  and  digest  the  precip.  some  time  with 
the  same ;  wash  well,  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid, 
filter,  precip.  by  ammonia,  and  ignite  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  hydrate  of  alumina.  (Ar- 
zelius.)  2.  Precipitate  an  alum-solution  hj  an 
excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  evaporate  todiy* 
ness,  ignite  the  remainder,  and  extract  cU^ 
rides  of  bannm  and  potassium  by  water*  acidn- 
lated  with  chlorohydric  acid.  (Liebig,)  8.  Ignin 
pure  ammoniacal  alum* 

Prop,  The  properties  of  native  and  pre> 
cipitated  alumina  necessarily  vary.  For  the 
former  see  CoRuirorx.  As  above  prepared*  it 
is  a  white  powder,  light  and  loose  when  genthr 
ignited,  but  denser  and  giving  sparks  with 
steel  after  strong  ignition.  In  the  latter  casib 
its  spec.  grav.=s4'152.  Native  and  precip. 
alumina  fuse  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpive 
more  easily  than  silica.  Oaudin  fhsed  the 
precip.  alumina  to  a  bead  of  a  hazelnut  tm, 
with  a  cavity  containing  crystals  of  corundma* 
That  fused  by  igniting  aluminum  in  oxygn  li 
yellowish.  Alumina  is  odorless  and  tasteless 
wholly  insoluble  in  water,  although  it  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  it, forming  8 hydrates.  IgaM 
dry  alumina  attracts  moisture  from  the  air 
powerfully,  which  may  amount  to  16  p«s  oeik 

Hydrates.    A  tribasic  hydrate  of  aL  is  fbuM 
as  t)iABPoaB  ss  AlgOj,  aq.    Another  hydrate  is 
GiBBBiTx  ss  AlgOy  3  aq^  which  is  the  same  » 
precipitated  al.    The  latter  hydrate  is  prepai 
by  precipitating  chloride  of  aluminum  by  i 
excess  of  ammonia*  and  washing  the  preci 
well  with  hot  water.    Thus  made*  it  is  aitt 
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white,  opake,  palveralent,  or  cohering,  trans- 
hiceot,  adhesive  to  the  tongne.  It  loses  its 
water  by  ignition,  and  shrinks  to  a  small  balk. 

Combinatwns,  The  hydraied  al.  dissolves 
readily  even  in  dilate  acids;  the  ignited  does 
not,  bat  by  digestion  with  strong  chlorohydric, 
or  vhen  heated  with  salpharic,  with  an  equal 
▼eight  of  water,  it  becomes  soluble.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  to  a  very 
small  amoant  in  ammonia,  much  more  in 
barytic  or  strontian  waters.  It  is,  in  general,  a 
feeble  base,  and  with  alkalies,  and  some  other 
metallic  oxides,  seems  to  act  as  an  acid,  as 
with  magnesia  and  oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  in 
the  minerals  gahnite  and  spinell.  Such  com- 
binations are  sometimes  termed  aluminates, 

Tatu  .  AJ.  is  usually  separated  from  oxide 
of  iron  by  solation  in  caustic  potassa,  and  afler 
neutralization  is  precip.  by  carb.  ammonia. 
When  alone  or  in  many  minerals,  it  is  recog- 
nised by  the  blowpipe  bv  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  which,  when  strongly 
ignited  with  it,  appears  when  cold  of  a  blue 
color. 

Ute$.  Al.  is  employed  in  the  arts  from  the 
affinity  of  the  earth  or  its  basic  salts  both  for 
ibre  and  most  organic  colors,  producing  beau- 
tifully colored  compounds,  insoluble  in  water. 
See  AcsTATx  of  Alumina  and  Drsiire.  Mingled 
with  silica,  as  in  clays,  it  is  also  the  basis  of 
bricks,  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Hsl        Ob  100.    InlOOpts. 
27*4  342-83  63-3 

24  30000  46-7 


2AI 
30 

Alio, 


61-4 


642-33 


100-0 


Z.SulpkurttofMuminwn,  Formed  by  throwing 
snlphar  on  ignited  aluminum,  when  they  unite, 
evolving  light  and  heat;  but  sulphur  may  be 
distilled  ofi*  from  the  metal  without  combina- 
tion.  It  is  a  black,  semifused  mass,  of  sub- 
metallic  lustre,  tasting  and  smelling  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  it  gradually  gives 
ofi^  lalling  to  a  gray  powder  in  the  air,  but 
rapidly  changing  in  water  into  the  same  gas 
and  gray  alumina.  Form.,  AlgSj.  A  very 
feeble  sulpho-base. 

4.  Phofphuret  of  AL  The  metal  heated  to  igni- 
tion in  vapor  of  phosphorus  or  in  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  combines  with  P.  with  a  lively  com- 
bn^on,  forming  a  blackish  gray,  pulverulent 
mass,  which  exhibits  a  dark-gray  color  and 
metallic  lustre  by  friction,  smells  of  phosphur. 
hydrogen,  and  evolves  the  same  non-inflammk- 
ble  gas  slowly  in  cold,  rapidly  in  hot  water. 

6.  Sdtniurit  ofAU  Selenium  and  al.,  by  fusion 
together,  unite  with  combustion  to  a  black  pul- 
verulent mas^  dark  metallic  by  friction,  which 
evolves  selenuretted  hydrogen  slowly  in  the 
air,  rapidly  in  water;  tiie  water  appears  red 
from  the  precip.  of  selenium. 

6.  Telluret  of  AL  By  fusing  tellurium  and  al. 
together,  the  anion  is  so  rapid  that  when  in  a 
powdered  state  they  are  violently  ejected  from 
tbe  vessel.  It  is  a  black,  semifused,  metallic, 
brittle  mass,  smells  of  tellaretted  hydrogen, 
evolves  the  same  rapidly  in  water. 

Allots.  Arterdc  bxl^AL  unite  with  combus- 
tion, by  healing  them  to  ignition ;  it  is  dark  gray, 


pulverulent,  metallic  ,by  friction;  evolves 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  very  slowly  in  air, 
slowly  in  cold,  rapidly  in  warm  water. 

Iron  and  aL  unite,  for  we  generally  find  trates 
of  al.  in  cast-iron,  alumina  in  the  ore  having 
been  reduced  by  the  imparted  affinity  of  the 
iron. 

n.  Salts. 

Aluminous  salts  are  colorless  with  a  color- 
less acid,  generally  soluble,  and  often  crystal- 
lizable,  the  basic  often  insoluble.  They  are 
decomposed  by  ignition,  leaving  alumina,  if  the 
acid  be  volatile.  They  have  an  acidulate, 
astringent,  and  sweetish  taste,  and  redden 
litmus.  Strongly  ignited  with  a  little  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  they  give  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
unless  some  other  oxides  be  present.  The 
alkalies  precipitate  hydrate  of  alumina,  but 
an  excess  of  potassa  or  soda  redissolves  it; 
sal-ammoniac  added  to  the  last  again  precipi- 
tates alumina ;  ammonia  redissolves  very  little. 
Neutral  and  bicarbonates  and  sulpho-hydrates 
of  ammonia,  soda,  or  potassa,  and  even  carb. 
lime  precip.  hydrate  of  alumina,  evolving  car- 
bonic or  sulpho-hydric  acid;  dilute  solutions 
in  excess  redissolve  a  mere  trace.  Concen- 
trated solutions  of  aluminous  salts  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  ammonia  or 
potassa,  yield  a  precip.  of  alum-crystals.  Fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium  precip.  slowly  in  the 
cold,  rapidly  by  heating,  hydrate  of  alumina, 
evolving  prussic  acid;  if  iron  be  present,  the 
alumina  is  greenish  or  bluish.  Tincture  of 
galls  throws  down  yellow  flocculsB.  Al.  salts 
are  not  precip.  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  fluo- 
silicic  or  oxalic  acids,  oxalated  or  tartrated 
alkalies. 

There  being  3  eq.  oxygen  in  alumina,  its 
neutral  salts  contain  3  eq.  acid ;  their  formula 
is  therefore  AlgOj+  SRmO,.  It  has,  however, 
a  tendency  to  form  basic  salts,  few  of  which 
have  been  investigated ;  their  formula  is  proba- 
bly AlgOj-t-  2Rfl,0n  or  R„Oo. 

HALOin  Salts. 
A.  Chlorine.  1.  Chloride  of  Aluminum,  Dry, — 
Prep,  Chlorine  passed  over  ignited  aluminum, 
unites  with  combustion  to  the  chloride,  which 
sublimes.  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  alumina  in  an  ignited  porce- 
lain tube.  The  latter  process  of  Oersted  is 
thus  executed  by  Liebig.  Add  to  a  pure  alum 
solution  an  excess  of  chloride  of  barium ;  evap. 
the  filtrate  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  let  the 
chlorides  of  barium  and  potassium  crystallize 
out;  evap.  the  decanted  liquid  to  dryness, 
mixing  it  with  }  sugar  or  stai'ch,  and  strongly 
ignite  in  a  covered  crucible,  which  gives  an 
intimate  mixture  of  pure  alumina  and  char- 
coal ;  put  it  into  a  green  glass  tube,  2  to  2 j  ft. 
long,  I  inch  diameter;  connect  one  end  with 
one  opening  of  a  balloon,  in  the  other  opening 
of  which  is  a  narrow  glass  tube  thrust  through 
a  cork  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Chlorine  enters  the  other  end  of  the  ignition- 
tube.  Liebi?  dries  his  chlorine  by  passing  it 
through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  containing  concent, 
sulphuric  acid,  which  allows  the  rapidity  of  the 
operation  to  be  observed.  When  the  whole 
apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine,  the  tube  is 
heated  to  ignition,  and  the  balloon  attached  an 
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•ooA  at  moittnre  ceases  to  appear.  Moat  of 
the  chloride  of  almninom  collects  at  the  end 
of  the  tube  in  dark  jrellow  drops,  which  con* 
ffeal,  the  rest  as  a  loose  powder  in  the  balloon. 
That  in  the  tube  is  drawn  out  b7  a  strong  wire, 
and  with  the  powder  is  'distilled  in  a  retort,  in 
the  neck  of  which  the  pure  salt  collects. 

Prop,  Citron-yellow,  translncent,  of  waxy 
lustre,  talcose  eiystalline  texture;  fusible  in 
laiiger  masses,  in  smaller  insUntly  yolatilizing; 
boils  at  356^  to  866® ;  fumes  slightly  in  the  air, 
amelling  of  chlorohydric  acid ;  veiy  soluble  in 
alcohoL  Decomposed  l>y  potassium.  (8eeiV». 
rfjShtminmm,)  When  distilled  with  dry  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine  pass  off  and 
leave  sulphate  of  alumina.  (H.Iiote,)  ALCL 
+  e80,««  AlgO,+880,+ 880j,+ 8CL 


Composition.  Hac  1 
SAl  87*4 

a  CI         106*5 


OsbIOO    InlOOpts. 

S4S*a8        20*46 

1331-S5        79*54 


Al^Cl,      183*9  1573*58      100*00 

It  appears  to  combine  with  other  chlorides, 
as  an  electro-negative  body;  and  the  com- 
pounds thus  formed  may  be  termed  double 
chlorides,  or  chloro-aluminates,  or  alumino- 
chlorides. 

Hydrated  Chkride  of  JL  The  dry  chloride 
deliquesces  in  the  air,  dissolves  rapidly  in 
water  with  the  evolution  of  heaL  It  is  pre- 
pared by  precip.  sulphate  of  alumioa  by  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  or  by  dissolving  hydrous 
alumina  in  chlorohydric  acid.  The  solution 
evaporates  spontaneously  in  a  warm  room  and 
dry  air,  yielding  crystals  of  the  hexagonal 
system,  usually  the  6-sided  prism,  with  rhombic 
terminations,  with  angles  of  138° ;  as  ordinarily 
formed,  it  is  a  deliquescent  saline  mass.  The 
crystals  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
very  deliquescent,  when  heated  lose,  without  fu- 
sion, both  water  and  chlorohydric  acid,  leaving 
alumina  in  the  form  of  the  crystals.    Bomdorff. 

2.  Oxychloride  of  Muminum,  By  adding  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  to  a  solation 
of  chloride  of  aluminum,  this  compound  pre- 
cips.,  and  by  washing  on  the  filter  becomes 
translucent;  is  slightly  solable  in  water.  Berz. 

Comp.ofthecryst.  H=l  0=100  InlOOpts. 

2A1  27*4  242-33         11-32 

3  01  106*5  1331-25        4402 

12  HO  108*0  1230*00        44*66 

241*9     2803*58       100*00 

3.  Chloride  of  JLandSulpho^ydrk  Add.  When 
chloride  of  al.  is  sublimed  in  a  rapid  stream 
of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  compound 
sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  partly  as 
clear,  pearly  laroinoe,  partly  as  a  fused,  white, 
brittle  mass.  Sublimed  in  a  glass  tube,  it 
loses  part  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  in  air 
it  is  deliquescent,  evolving  sulph.  hydrogen; 
evolves  the  same  rapidly  in  water,  leaving  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  al.,  clouded  with  sul- 
phur.    WUdtr. 

4.  Chloride  of  AL  and  Pho^huretted  Hydrogen. 
Chlor.  of  al.  slowly  absorbs  phosphor,  hydrogen 
in  the  cold;  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  it 
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neaiJT  to  wbHaatioiw  tfcsy  naiM^  lad  Ae  m| 
pound  sublimtt  in  cnma.  It  efolfiiJJ 
water  phosphortttad  hyrtnif  an  nnt  irlf  ii(||| 
mable;  ammonia  eroma  mtwMinSmmmm 
only.    Form.,8(ALCI^4-P0^  - 

5.  ChkridB  ^  JO.  aid  AmmTm^ 
of  ah  absorbs  drr  ammonia  alowlv  at  I 
suddenly  in  aucli  quantity  dial  the 
is  fused  bjr  the  beat  evolvad.    BydiatiO 
compound,  another  passes  over»  and  by  i 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bydrogon«  a  third 
pound  is  prodneed.    ^       "^ 


The  1st  is  8NH,+ALC1.;  tha  U 
ALClg;  the  8d  doubtftiU 

6.  .ifcuntno-CAlorviro/i^aiMi 
of  chloride  of  aL  by  aiamina  and  i  _^ 
the  former  contain  potasaa,  pnia  chloiidM 
aL  first  passes  over ;  snbseqnantly  ihera  i 
posited,  near  the  mixture  in  the  tnbc^  <  ' 
drops,  which  congeal  to  a  while,  t 
eiystalline  mass.     Ddiqneaoent  in  «ii^^ 
soluble  in  water,  leaves  ht  igmlion  f 
cent  of  a  mixture  of  26*67  alnmina  audi 
chloride  of  potassium.    Ikmnu    It  i 
KG1+  A1,C],. 

7.  AhmnmthCkbridk  if  Soikmu  ChMitug 
sodium  heated  in  chloride  of  aL  unites  vi(H 
to  a  yellow  compound,  which  may  be  kM 
to  atrong  ignition  wi^iout  ioeing  cblorida  d 
aU  is  soluble  in  water,  evolving  hea^  ai^tfl 
by  evap.  yields  chloride  of  aodinm.  , 

B.  Bromine.  Dry  Brmmde  of  MmmkamM 
formed  similariy  to  the  chloride.  TheJ^|iM|| 
formed  by  solution  of  hydrate  of  alinin||i 
bromohydric  acid,  separates  from  a  eeecMJ 
solution  in  groups  of  fine,  short  needles,  ntf 
deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  walHb 
of  a  styptic  taste  and  acid  reaction.  Lkd§f 
Berthemot, 

C.  Fluorine.  1.  Fluoride  of  AhnmnmL  IJb 
known  in  a  dry  state.  The  hydrated  Bade  w 
dissolving  hydrate  of  alumina  in  flaohyiA 
acid,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  drying  to  a  y»: 
lowish,  translucent,  fissured,  gum-like  BMl^i 
easily  removable  from  the  vessel.  TastthiKj 
at  first  insoluble,  afterwards  wholly  solaUsMi 
water ;  the  solution  attacks  glass.  Form.  iULj 
F..  It  is  contained  in  Ptcitits,  combiaed  mf ! 
silicate  of  alumina.    Berz. 

2.  OxyfiuorideofAL    Formed  by  ignitioatftj 
the  preceding,  with  loss  of  fluohydije 
the  hydrated  by  digesting  the  solution  of  l| 
with  alumina,  forms  a  semitranslucent ; 
drying  to  a  yellowish  gummy  mass, 
oxy fluoride  is  combined  with  silicate  of  i 
mina  in  Topas.    Berz, 

3.  Aliminqfluoride  of  Potamum.    a.  Bnf  J 
solution  of  fluoride  of  aL  into  a  solutioa  r 
fluoride  of  potassium,  the  latter  being  i 
excess;  the  gelatinous  precip.  after 
and  d ry ing  is  white  and  powdery.   Form.,  SI 
+  ALF,.    Berz. 

b.  By  adding  fluoride  of  potassium  to 
of  al.  with  the  latter  in  excess,  the  prH 
appears  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  its  foni 
is  2KF+Al2F^  By  digesting  hydrate 
alumina  with  bifluoride  of  potassium,  the  1 
portions  of  alumina  are  dissolved,  bet 
adding  more,  the  double  fluoride  b  is  pra 
3  KF,  3  HF  +  AlgO,  »>  2  KF,  AlgF, + C 
3 HO;  while  neutral  fluoride  of  potaasiai 
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in  solution.  If  this  preeip.  be  boiled 
with  the  sapernatant  liquid,  the  eqoiir.  of  KF 
is  afcsin  taken  up,  and  the  doable  flooride  a  is 
piodaced ;  %  KF,  ALF,  +  KF  b  3  KF,  Al^,. 
When  the  hydrate  of  alomina  is  in  excess  and 
the  liquid  is  boiled  to  concentration,  an  alumino- 
osyAaoride  is  prodaced  with  such  force  that 
the  Uqaid  contains  free  potassa. 

Both  a  and  6  are  gelatinous,  drying  to  white 
powders,  difficultly  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  with 
■M>re  difficulty  in  water;  eVolve  fluohydric 
acid,  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  sulphuric  acid  and  Water;  and  when 
thus  fully  decomposed,  ammonia  precips.  pure 
alnnuoa. 

4.  Atmmmo^liHoride  of  Sodmm,  Add  hydrate  of 
alumina  to  bifluoride  of  sodium  portion  wise, 
until  acid  reaction  ceases ;  gelatinous,  drying 
to  a  white  powder,  less  Soluble  than  the  same 
eompouod  of  potassium,  by  long-continued 
fusion  in  the  air  loses  tlaohydric  acid  and  jts 
fasibility,  becoming  probably  an  oxyfluoride ; 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  loses  fluohydric 
mid^  By  digesting  neutral  fluoride  of  sodium 
with  hydrate  of  alumina,  it  is  more  easily 
rendered  caustic  than  the  salt  of  potassium. 
Form.  3  NaF,  AljF,.  The  same  compound  is 
foand  native,  the  CnTOLiTx,  which  see. 

5.  jUmminO'Jluoride  of  LUkmnu  A  similar  in- 
soluble salL 

6.  jUmminO'Jluoride  of  Ammoniwn.  By  digest- 
ing hydrous  alumina  with  fluoride  of  ammo- 
ninmaSome  ammonia  is  evolved, and  the  double 
salt  remains ;  gelatinous,  translucent,  drying  to 
a  white  powder,  not  soluble  in  either  of  its 
constituents,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  from 
which  it  is  preeip.  by  ammonia;  heated,  it 
evolves  ammonia,  then  bifluoride  of  ammo- 
nium, and  leaves  a  basic  fluoride  of  aluminum. 
Btrx. 

7.  Boro^uoriie  of  AL  Crystallizes  from  an 
aeid  solution  by  slow  evaporation.  When 
boroiluoride  of  sodium  is  mixed  with  chloride 
of  a)v&  basic  compound  precips.,  the  liquid 
contains  free  acid,  which  holds  a  portion  of  the 
preeip.  in  solution.  The  preeip.  fuses  by  igni- 
tion, evolves  flooboric  acid  and  water,  leaving 
fused  borate  of  alumina. 

8.  SiUeoJluoride  of  Mumimtnu  Very  soluble 
in  water;  by  evaporation  yields  a  clear,  color- 
less jelly,  becoming  yellowish  and  translucent 
by  drying;  it  is  then  slowly  but  perfectly  solu- 
ble in  water.    Beru 

Oxt-Salts. 
1.  SmIpkaU  of  Jbmrina.  a.  Neutral,  Formed 
by  dissolving  hydrous  alumina  or  calcined  clay 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (see  under  Alum)  ;  is 
fimnd  native  and  cryst,  see  ALuiroesir.  Cryst 
artiflcially  in  thin,  flexible,  pearly  leaves  and 
needles,  from  a  solution  in  chlorohydric  acid 
in  beautiful  tables. 


Prop.  It  has  a  sweetish,  st3rptic  taste ;  solu- 
ble in  2  pts.  cold  water,  scarcely  in  alcohol ; 
heated,  it  fuses  in  its  crystal-water,  and  loses 
it,  puffing  up,  leaving  the  dry,  spongy  salt ;  at 
ignition  loses  its  acid.  It  contains  48*59  per 
cents  18  eq.  water.  Form.  AljO^,  880,-f 
18  aq.    Berz.    See  its  uses  under  Alum. 

6.  I  batic  Suiphate  of  AL  Formed  by  digest- 
ing a  with  hydrous  alumina  or  carbonate  of 
lime ;  or  by  warming  for  some  time  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  a  with  r,  filtering  hot  and 
evap.  gently  to  dryness.  A  gummy  mass,  be* 
coming  opake  in  the  air  and  decomposing  by 
much  water  into  a  in  solution,  while  c  precipi- 
tates. Form.  AljO,,  280,.  The  water  not 
ascertained. 

c.  J  batie  Sulphate  of  Al  Formed  by  preeip. 
a  with  ammonia.  When  dry,  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  Found  native  in  Aluxi- 
HiTE.    Form.  AljO,,  80.  +  9  aq. 

d.  (  basic  Sulphate  of  AL  Rammelsberg  ob- 
served a  crystalline  deposit  on  the  sides  of  a 
glass,  after  several  years'  standing,  contain- 
ing dilute  sulphuric  acid  fully  saturated  with 
alumina;  under  the  microscope  they  appear 
as  small  transparent  needles ;  lose  water  at  a 
gentle  heat,  acid  by  ignition ;  very  soluble  in 
nitric  or  chlorohydric  acids,  in  144  cold  and 
30-8  boiling  water.  Form.  SAljO^  4  803-}- 
30  aq. 

e.  The  mineral  Pissophaitb,  according  to  Erd- 
man,  is  composed  of  6  Al^O.,  2  80,  -\-  30  aq. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potaua,  a.  Neutral, 
See  Alox  for  its  manufacture,  synonyms,  dec. 
It  crystallizes  in  the  regular  system,  usually 
an  octahedron,  combined  with  the  cube  and 
12-hedron,  its  edges  and  pyramids  being  re- 
placed by  planes ;  it  is  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  the  cube,  the  4  X  6-planer,and  the  24-planer. 

Translucent,  colorless ;  fracture  conchoidal; 
taste  acidulate,  sweetish  astringent;  reddens 
litmus;  spec.  grav.  1*724. 

It  is  soluble  in  13-3  pis.  water  at  56®.  in  8»2 
at  70*»,  in  4-5  at  77°,  in  2-2  at  100**,  in  2  at  122^ 
in  0-4  at  145^  in  0*1  at  167^  in  0*06  at  190<>; 
spec.  grav.  of  the  saturated  solut.  at  46°3=:I*045. 
Almost  insoluble  in  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina. 
It  loses  at  142°  18  eq.  water;  when  slowly  heated 
to  a  point  below  ignition  it  loses  its  water  with 
much  puffing  and  foaming,  and  becomes  dried 
or  burned  alum,  a  loose,  friable  mass,  which  is  at 
first  insoluble  in  water,  but  gradually  dissolves. 
At  a  white  heat,  burned  alum  loses  the  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  alumina,  partly  as  such  and 
partly  as  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  while 
alumina  and  sulphate  of  potassa  remain.  Ig- 
nited with  charcoal  it  forms  Homberg's  Ptbo- 
PHORus.  Cryst.  alum  heated  with  chloride  of 
potassium, evolves  chlorohydric  acid;  its  con- 
centrated solution,  boiled  with  the  same  salt, 
gives  off  the  same  acid,  and  deposits  a  basic 
alum  of  difficult  solubility. 
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100*00 
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FormiiUi,KO,80,+ Al,Oy  880,+ S4H0; 
(KO,  80.  +  6  HO)  +  (A1.0y  8  80,+ 18  HO) 
Komm;  Kb,  80,+  (A1,0„  8  80,+  6  aq.+  18 
•q.)    Qrakam, 

6.  \ Bogie Sv^lfheti  of  M.  and  SuipluofPoUMa. 
fijrn.  Basic  or  cubical  alam.  Qtr.  Neatraler 
Oder  knbischer  Alaon.  Frequently  prepared 
for  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  by  adding  potash 
to  a  solution  of  common  alum  as  long  as  the 
precipitate  redissolves  by  agitation;  or  boil  18 
alum  and  1  slacked  lime  in  water.  By  erapo- 
ration  it  crystallizes  in  cobes.  Taste  sweetish, 
styptic;  has  not  an  acid  reaction;  foses  by 
heat  in  its  crystal-water,  puffs  np  and  becomes 
m  porous  white  mass.  Probable  formula,  KO, 
80,+  AL.O„880^ 

Hum,  The  solution  of  this  salt,  or  rather  a 
mixed  solution  containing  this  salt,  is  largely 
employed  in  dyeing,  dec,  for  which  purposes  it 
has  manifest  adrantages  over  common  alum, 
since  the  latter  by  its  acid  reaction  is  apt  to 
change  the  tone  of  colors,  and  because  the 
aeetic  alum  base  (red  liquor)  prepared. from 
cnbioal  alum  is  richer  in  alumina;  as  a  mor- 


Cryst. 
NH, 
A1.0, 
480, 
35  HO 


ALimiifinf. 

dant  it  \m  alio  mora  easily  decomn 
common  alum.  In  adding  potasn,  aoda«  m 
ammonia,  an  excess  is  apl  lo  produce  tn  it- 
soluble,  more  basic  alnm,c^  which  would  be« 
loss  in  dyeing  and  printing  operations. 

c.  A  still  man  baaie  mbm  may  be  maide  by 
precip.  alum-iolation  by  a  quantity  of  i 
insufficient  to  combine  with  all  the  acid  of  I 
alumina;  or  b^  boiling  alum-«olutioa  with 
hydrate  of  alumma.  A  white,  tasteless  po«der« 
insoluble  in  wafer,  soluble  in  acids,  and  Am 
forming  common  alum.  By  gently  heatn^ 
water  is  expelled^  part  of  the  sdumina  is  rea* 
dered  insoluble,  aiul  water  then  diss<d?es  out 
common  or  i  basic  alum.  This  alum  is  Iboai 
natire;  see  ALuv-eron.  Probable  IbngiBla, 
KO,  80,  +  8  (A1,0,,  80,)  +  9  aq. 

8.  jSmmoma^Mtm.  8ee  Alvm  mansftetna 
Resembles  the  preceding,  a,  closely  in  neariy  al 
its  external  characters,  crysuUine  foro^  I 
fracture,  dec ;  spec  gnv.  1-688. 

Its  solubility  is  similar  to  that  of  [ 
alum,  which  it  also  resembles  in  a  geatle  I 
but  when  strongly  heated  leaves  pure  alnmiM 


H-«l 

OalOO 

In  100  pts. 

Riffa^. 

FardikMm 

17 

814-5 

8-75 

61-4 

642-3 

11-34 

11-906 

ll-ti 

160 

2004-6    ' 

85-29 

36H)42 

85M 

885 

2812*5 

49-62 

— . 

1. 

458-4 


5678-9 


H=:l 

O«100 

In  100  pts. 

Wellner. 

ZeUner. 

81-3 

290-9 

6-80 

6-29 

6-67 

•61-4 

642-3 

11-21 

10-19 

11-00 

160 

2004-6 

84-89 

35-10 

34-32 

216-0 

.  2700-0 

47-10 

48-22 

48-01 

458-7 

6637-8    , 

10000 

99-80 

100-00 

Formula,  NH.0, 80,+  Al.O,,  8  80,+  24  aq^ 
or,  (HO,  80,H  Ad  +  6  aq.)  +  ( Al,0„  3  80,  + 
18  aq.)- 

b  and  r.  Basic  jimnumia^lumi.  Formed  simi- 
larly to  the  corresponding  potassa-alums,  by 
adding  ammonia  to  ammonia-alum.  Properties 
similar,  except  that  b  has  not  been  well  crys- 
tallized. Formala  for  b  is  probably  NH.O, 
80,  +  ALO,,  2  SOy  +  and  for  r,  NH  .0, 80,+ 
8(Al,0„60,)+9aq. 


NaO 
ALO, 
480, 
24  HO 


5.  Sulphate  of  AU  and  XAthia,  Syn,  Lithia- 
alum.  A  mixed  solution  of  the  two  sulphates, 
evap.  below  62®,  yields  the  salt  in  octahedra 
and  12-hedra ;  soluble  in  24  cold,  in  0-87  hot 
water.  Form.,  LO,  80,  +  AlgO,,  8  80,  +  24 
HO.  Kralovanszky  found  60-6 1  per  cent  water: 
by  the  form,  there  should  be  48-89  per  cent 

6.  Sulphate  ofAL  and  Magnetia.  a.  Syn.  Mag- 
nesia-alum. Occurs  native,  see  Alux.  Aftn. 
There  are  49-3  per  cent.,  or  26  eq.  water  in  this 
salt,  and  Kane  gives  the  formula,  MgO,  HO. 
P0,+  A1,0,.  3  so,  +  24  HO,  regarding  MgO, 
HO  as  isomorphic  with  KO. 

b.  Another  compound  is  obtained  in  fine 
needles,  from  a  very  acid  solution  of  sulphates 
of  magnesia  and  alumina  in  a  rough-surfaced 
porcelain  cup.  (KlamerJS  According  to  his 
analysis  its  formula  is  8  (MgO,  80,)  +  A1,0,, 
186 


100K)0 

4.  Sulphate  of  Aland  Sodtu  Syn.  8oda<«laa. 
Found  native,  see  Alvx.  Min,  Made  by  sd^ 
fering  the  mixed  solutions  of  sulphates  of  soda 
and  alumina  to  evaporate  spontaneouslyt 
Cryst.  octahedron,  similar  to  potassa-aloi^ 
brittle,  spec.  grav.  1-6.  The  crystals  efBoresoe 
in  dry  air,  falling  to  a  white  flour;  insoluMi 
in  absolute  alcohol;  soluble  in  2-14  pts.  water 
at  65-4°,  in  1  pt  boiling ;  the  latter  solutioa  ^ 
congeals  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass. 

GrahmiL 


52-58 

47-47 

100<H> 


3  SO,  +  36  aq.  More  probably  magaesia^ 
alum,  =  MgO,  SO,  +  AljO,,  3  SO,  +  24  M, 
with  2  eq.  sulphate  of  magnesia  =  2  (MgO,80| 
+  6aq.)    - 

7.  Sulphate  of  AL  and  protoxide  of  Iron*  SySi 
Ferrous  alum.  Formed  by  mixmg  coppeisi 
and  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina,  in  solnliosi 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Spontaneous  evap.  pro* 
duces  long  acicular  crystals,  with  the  formula 
FeO,  SO,  +  AI,Oy  3  SOj  +  24  aq.  The  cryf 
tallization  not  being  in  the  regular  system,  U 
can  be  regarded  as  an  alum  only  in  refereoM 
to  atomic  composition. 

8.  Sulph,ofAl.andprotox,ofMangane9e,  BpU 
Manganous  alum.  A  compound  similar  to  Ike 
preceding  has  been  found  native.  See  boA 
under  Alux,  Min. 

9.  HypondphateofAhaniHa.   Precipitate  liea^ 
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ite  of  alamina  by  hyposnlphate  of 
id  filter;  by  spontan.  evaporation 
itals  are  formed ;  easily  decomposed 
It  to  crystallize. 

kiteofjUwnina.  a.  iVeu^aZ  (?^.  Pass 
5  acid  throagh  freshly  precipitated 
'  alamina.  A  clear  solution,  which, 
I  vacoo,  leaves  a  gummy  mass ;  oxi- 
tie  air  to  sulphate;  heated  to  165° 
much  sulphurous  acid,  6.  precips., 
urous  acid,  but  no  alumina  remains 
^uid.      Gouggifupergf  Jtn»  der    Ckem. 

oed  by  heating  solution  of  a.  to  165°. 
owder,  of  sulphurous  taste,  evolves 
s  acid  at  212°,  and  by  continued  ig- 
ves  pure  alumina;  soluble  in  sul- 
Lcid,  not  in  water;  oxidizes  to  sul- 
lumina.  Comp.  by  analysis,  alumina 
•hurous  acid  27*04,  water  29*86  s  100, 
ding  to  the  formula  AlgO,,  80^  +  4 
g,  as  above. 

/  Jf/ufmno.  Saturate  nitric  acid  with 
alumina,  evaporate  to  a  syrup ;  crys- 
.  thin  radiated  laminoe,  by  a  rapid 
ns  a  gummy  mass.  Taste  acid, 
^  acid  reaction;  very  soluble  in  al- 

wateri  deliquescent;  easily  decom- 
eaL  Form.,  Al20,+  NO^  containing 
;nt  alumina  -|-  76  acid.  Ammonia 
im  a  pasty  precip.,  a  basic  salt,  which 
)bed  of  acid  by  an  excess  of  am- 
bers. 
jhate  of  Alumina,     a,  NeutraL     Add 

of  soda  to  a  solution  of  alum;  a 
i  precip.,  drying  to  a  white  and  taste- 
er,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
Is  and  caustic  potassa ;  fuses  by  heat 
e  enamel.  Form..  2  A\fi.  +  3  POg. 
phosphate,  made  by  dissolving  a.  or 
iphates  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid, 
ation,  yields  a  gummy  mass,  which 
scent,  and  fuses  by  heat  to  a  transpa- 
Pyrophosphatt  of  AL  is  insoluble  in 
d. 
tic  phosphate  of  AL     Formed  by  pre- 

an  acid  solution  of  a.  by  an  excess 
lia.    A  white,  subtranslucent  precip., 

potassa  and  reprecipitated  by  salam- 

r  acids.     Form^  4  Al^Oj  +  3  PO^. 

rs  consists  chiefly  of  this  salt. 

fie  phosphate  of  Jl    Apparently   the 

(E.    Doubtful. 

^mewhat  difficult  to  separate  phos- 

id  and  alumina.    Add  to  a  solution 

late  of  al.  in  chlorohydric  acid,  tar- 


taric acid,  then  ammonia,  and  lastly  chloride 
of  magnesium,  as  long  as  the  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia  precips.    Ouo, 

2.  Phosphate  of  AL  and  lAtkia.  Precip.  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  phosphate  of  al.  in  potassa  by 
a  salt  of  lithia.  Occurs  native  in  Ambltoo- 
iriTE.  (Bers.)  Form.,  2  LO,  PO.  +  4  ALOa, 
3P0^ 

3.  Phosphate  of  AL  and  Magnesia,  Occnr3  in 
the  mineral  Lakulitb. 

4.  Phosphite  of  Alumina.  To  a  solution  of 
alum  add  a  solution  terchloride  of  phosphorus, 
saturated  by  ammonia.  The  precip.  at  first 
disappears,  then  remains;  by  boiling  a  new 
quantity  precips.;  a  white  powder,  little  soluble 
in  water;  heated  in  a  retort  jrields  hydrogen  and 
vapor  of  phosphorus,  with  a  white  residue. 
Rose.    Form.,  2  AljO.  +  8  POj. 

5.  Hypophosphite  of  Alumina,  Hypophorous 
acid  saturated  with  hydrous  alumina  in  the 
cold,  and  evap.  in  vacuo,  leaves  a  thick  paste, 
which  dries  in  cold  dry  air  to  a  gum-like, 
shining,  brittle  mass,  not  deliquescent ;  heated 
in  a  retort,  yields  first  self-inflammable,  then 
non-self-infl.  phosphu  retted  hydrogen,  with  a 
reddish  residue.    Rose, 

1,  Perchlorate  of  Almmina.  Hydrous  alumina 
dissolved  in  perchloric  acid,  dries  to  a  gupimy, 
deliquescent  mass,  with  acid  reaction,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.    Serullas, 

2.  Chlorate  of  Ahmina,  Precip.  a  solution  of 
silico-fluoride  of  aluminum  by  a  saturated 
boiling  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  filter 
and  evaporate.  Deliquescent,  deflagrates  on 
ignited  coal  with  violet  flame.    Bers, 

1.  Carbonate  of  Alumina,  Alumina  has  a 
very  feeble  attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  salt  exists  only  a  short  time  in  so- 
lution. 

2.  Double  carbonates  with  alkalies,  are  rather 
more  permanent.  When  aluminous  solutions 
are  precip.  by  an  excess  of  carbonated  alkali, 
the  precip.  always  contains  carbonic  acid, 
alkali,  and  alumina. 

BorcUe  of  Alumina.  Precip.  alum-solution  by 
borax ;  while,  pearly  scales,  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water.  With  excess  of  acid,  deliques- 
cent, styptic,  fusing  to  a  clear  glass. 

Silicatei  of  Alumina,  There  are  a  few  simple 
and  numerous  double  silicates  of  alumina  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  art.  The  following  general  view 
embraces  a  large  number  of  them,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  presented  under  separate 
articles. 


tral  silicate  of  alumina, 
to.  ditto, 

to.  ,  ditto, 

to.  ditto, 

to.  ditto, 

to.  ditto. 


A. — SXXPLX   SXLIGATBB. 

CinudUe  =  AljO,,  3  8iQ^ -|- 3  &<!• 

Razoumoffskin  =    AI2O3, 2  SiO^  -|-  3  aq, 


BoU 
Kaolin 
PhoUrite 
Kollyrite 


Ai:o:,  2  Sio 

=  2(AlA 


tral  silic.  and  hydrate  of  alumina. 
Halloysite  ss 
Ditto.    = 


^ui^3,SiO,)+3aq. 
AljOy  SiOg  4-  2  aq. 
r=  3  AljOs,  810^+ 16aq. 


H-  6  aq.      See  also  Clat. 


AIJO3,  8  SiO,  +  AlgOg,  3  aq.     Berthier, 
'.  2  (AIO3,  2  SiO,)  4-  AlgOg,  2  aq.     BousstngauU 
icate  of  al.,  anhydrous.  BucholzUess     Alj03,SiO-. 
to.  ditto.  Andalusite=  4  AljO,,  3  SiO,. 

10.  ditto.  Kyanite     =s  2  Al-O-,  SiO,  or  3  ALO,,  2  SiO.. 
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1.  Neatnl  tfliesteofaLud  alkmlL    F9bpmndJm$^JtO,9IO^+Mfit,MBIO^fkMWO 

expresfingpotftm  or  soda, 
t.  Ptnilieale  of  aL»  lithia  and  soda. 

Z,  {•lUcofaL+Beiitnlsilie.ofsoda.    Sodm  y iAwwiii »  NaO^  BiO,  +  ALDy  «  8iQy 
4.{siUcof  aLandpotmssa.    Xflid^«»9KO,S8iOg  +  S(AJsO|»9fiSO,). 
0ee  also  La^ndmr,  Sn^te,  SoMiU,  dco. 

6.  The  Jftcof  beloDg  likewise  to  double  silkafles^  bat  sobw  of  dwir  fbnavfai  an  loo  oonplex  te 

be  iDtrodneed  here.    Befer  to  them, 
•i  The  2SnHia  are  hydrous  silicates  of  at.  and  alkalies  or  alkalina  earths,  such  as  JmAkm, 
a  f  sUicate  of  at  and  soda  i^  8  Na,  S  8iO.  +  8  ( ALO^  S  8iO,)  +  6  aq^  and  AilMi^aiicii- 
tnd  silie.  of  at  and  limesBCaO,  8iO,+  AlgO^  8  &O9+  eaq. 
See  also  Ckabtuu,  MUwtyptt  HttUumdiii,  Lammomit^  dco. 

7.  i  silicate  of  aL  and  a  protoxides  8  RO,8iOg4-S(Al,0|»8iO,)  in  whiph  the  RO  is  tioM^mtr 

nesia,  protoxides  of  iron  or  manganese,  and  the  alomina  is  somettmes  replaced  bjr  aeaipii- 
oxide  of  iron.    OemcC 

8.  i  silicate  of  aL  and  a  protoxide  ■■  8  RO,  8iOL  +  Al^O^  SiO,  in  the  same  bases  BO  oeev 

as  in  the  preceding,  and  Al/>g  may  be  TtjS^ 
See  also  idoermm,  OtkUmiie,  xKdkivite,  Ac 

9.  There  are  some  minerals  in  which  alumina  appears  to  act  the  part  of  an  acid*  such  ai 

Simmviidif  which  may  be  viewed  as  silicale  of  alumina  and  alaminaie  of  sesquiozide  of 
iron,  ■■  8  (Al,Oy  8iO,)  +  Tefi^  %  Alfi^ 


The  above  shows  the  raiyiog  proportions  in 
which  silica  and  alumina  unite,  from  which  we 
might  infer,  what  is  in  truth  the  fact,  that  arti- 
ficial silicates  of  alumina  must  also  vary  ma- 
terially in  composition.  All  the  varieties  of  the 
•lav-manuiactures  and  many  slags  or  cinders 
kk  furnace  operations  are  double  silicates  of 
alumina,  and  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  Now, 
of  the  simple  silicates  of  alumina,  none  are 
known  to  fuse  in  the  highest  temperatures  of 
our  furnaces,  but  the  neutral  or  }  silicate  of  aL 
when  exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat  soflens, 
so  that  it  bends,  and  when  cold  agglomerates, 
becoming  somewhat  hard  and  stony.  When 
an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  is  added,  even  in 
small  qaantity,  it  renders  the  mass  more  fusible 
by  the  formation  of  double  silicates.  Of  such 
a  composition  are  most  of  the  clays  employed 
in  the  making  of  brick  or  common  earthen- 
ware, while  kaolin  and  some  other  clays,  being 
nearly  pare  and  infusible,  require  the  addition 
of  a  little  alkaline  matter,  such  as  felspar  and 
lime,  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  the 
finer  kinds  of  pottery.  See  farther  under  Pot- 
Txar,  laoir,  dec. 

For  the  compounds  of  alumina  with  the  acids 
of  Selenium,  Tellurium,  Arsenic,  and  other 
metals,  see  those  'metals.  For  the  uses  of  the 
•alts  of  alumina  in  dyeing  operations,  consult 
AciTATB  of  alumina,  Alux,  and  DTXxire. 


ALUMOCALCTTE.  Mm.  Massive; m^f ha 
crushed  between  the  finders  sO«K  2*174.  Colar. 
and  streak  milk-white,  mclining  to  bine;  fiab*, 
ture  conchoidai ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  iMii|i>' 
ened  lip.  Yields  water  in  matrasa;  flim  la 
pieces,  in  platin^forceps,  becoming.  qMkt^ 
gray,  and  at  length  wnite,  without .  fqyiioail 
borax  and  mic  salt  dissolve  it  to  a  clear  flM* 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica  in  the  latter '(  wtf . 
nitrate  of  cobalt  gives  a  dirty  grajriab  hfait^ 
The  greater  part  is  decomposed  by  chloio- 
hydric  acid,  forming  a  jelly.  Composed  of 
silica  86*60,  lime  6*25,  alumina  2*23,  water  4.  w 
99*08.  Occurs  at  Milchschachen,  near  £iben> 
stock,  Erzgebirg.  Separated  from  opal  aad 
described  by  Breithaupt,  and  analysed'  bf 
Kersten. 

ALUMS.  Chem,  There  are  varioua  cooh 
pounds,  resembling  common  alum  in  their 
atomic  composition,  in  which  the  potassa  maf 
be  replaced  by  another  protoxide,  and  the' 
alumina  by  another  sesquioxide,  and  ye(  they 
all  crystallize  in  the  same  system  with  commoa 
alum.  As  they  illustrate  the  theory  of  isoiMV 
phism,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabulic 
form,  with  their  names  and  formulae.  The  6lh 
and  6th  have  not  been  observed  crystallised  ii 
the  regular  system,  and  are  not,  therefore,  tna 
alums,  but  are  merely  introduced  from  thdr 
similarity  of  composition. 


Table  of  the  Formula  of  Al\ 

Common  or  Potassa  Alum KO,  80,  +  ALO„ 

Soda  «    NaO,SO,4-ALO« 

Lithia  «    LO,SO,+  AlgOy 

Ammonia  «    ....  NH„  HO,  SO,  -f  Al^O^ 

Manganous-magnesia   "    . . .  JJ^q  \  HO,  SO,  +  AljO,, 

Ferrous  «    PeO,  SO^  +  AJ,0^, 

Ferric-potassa  «    KO,  SO,  +  Pe  ^O^. 

Ferric-ammonia  **    ....  NH^  HO,  80^  +  FcjOg, 

Manganic  «    KO.  90, -j-MrVjOj. 

Chromic  «    KO,  SQ^ -|- Cr^Oj, 

The  general  formula  is RO,  30^  \-   E^O^, 

And  it  is  probable  that  others  may  be  discover- 1  lents,  but 
ed  having  the  same  composition  by  equiva- '  even  the 
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3  SO3  -f  24  aq.  See  Alukivux. 
3  80,+  ^ftq*  ditto. 

3  SO,  4-  24  aq.  ditto. 

3  80,  4- 24  aq.  ditto. 

8  80,  +  24  aq.    See  Alum,  Jfta, 

3SO,+  24aq.  ditto. 

3  SO,  4-  S4  aq.  See  lao  v. 

3  80,  4- 24  aq.  ditto. 

3  80,  4-  24  aq.  See  Mahoavxss. 

3  80,  4- 24  aq.  See  CaaoHX. 
3  80,4-24aqn 

different  prolo-  and  sesqui-bases « or 
sulphuric  acid  may -be  replaced  bf 


ALUNfTE. 


AMBBR. 


Die  or  chromic  acid,  so  that  we  can  imagine 
an  alum  to  be  formed  that  vill  contain  not  oae 
of  the  constitaents  of  common  alnm  excepting 
the  water.    See  Uokorpbxbx. 

ALUNITE.  Mm.    8ee  Alux-«tovb. 

ALUN06EN.  Ifm.  8yn.  Sulphate  of  aln- 
mina.  Gtr.  Haarsalz,  Federalann  (in  part). 
Fr,  Alnnogene,  Btudant, 

Dncrip,  Very  soft  OsbI-66.  Efflorescence, 
llhroQSy  or  fine-grained  crystalline ;  color  white, 


sometimes  yellowish  or  grayish ;  lastre  silky , 
translucent;  soluble  in  water;  taste  and  beha- 
vior before  the  blowpipe  similar  to  alum. 

JhtaJytii  of  Alunogen  fh)m  the  crater  of  Pasto, 
and  from  Saldana  in  Colombia  by  Boussingault ; 
from  Coquimbo,  Cbili,  by  H.  Rose;  from  the 
brown  coal  of  Kolosomk,  near  Bilin,  of  Fries- 
dorf,  near  Bonn,  ft-om  the  alum-slate  of  Pots- 
chappelt  near  Dresden,  and  from  the  alum-earOi 
of  Freienwalde,  by  Rammelsberg. 


Freienw.       Potoehmp.     Friesdorfl 


Saldanft.     Chilt         Pasto.       Kolotor. 


Solphuric  acid. . . .  35*637 

Alumina 11*227 

Water  (and  loss) . .  48*847 
Protoz.  of  Iron. . . .  0*718 
Protox.  of  Maogan.   0*307 

Magnesia 1*913 

Lime 0^9 

Potassa 0-473 

Silica 0*530 


100 


35*710 

37*380 

36*4 

36*97 

36-68 

35*83 

12778 

14*867 

16*0 

14*63 

14*98 

16*67 

47*023 

45164 

46*6 

44*64 

49*34 

48*61 

0*667 

2*463  ( 

;FegOj=:  0004 

2*68) 

— 

-. 

1*018 

— 

(SiO,=  - 

1*37) 

— 

— 

0*273 

_ 

0*004 

0*14 

— 

... 

0*640 

0*149 

0*003 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0*324 

0*216 

— 

"^ 

•~" 

"~" 

98*433 

100*238 

99*010  100*33 

100*00 

lOOHM) 

The  formula  is  therefore  Al^O,,  3803+  18 
aq.,  which  is  tbe  same  as  the  artificial  salt,  or 
hydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina. 

GMkbel  describes  a  white  efflorescence  from 
Ararat,  which,  according  to  his  analysis,  con* 
sists  of  alumina  38*76,  sulphuric  acid  68*68, 
protosnlphate  of  iron  2*78==  100*11,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  AI,0,,  2  SO,,  wbich  is 
f  sulphate  of  alumina.  The  water  was  not  de- 
termined. 

Berthier  describes  another  salt  from  Huel- 
goAh  in  Bretagne,'  for  which  he  gives  the 
formula,  3  ALO,,  SO^Hr  12  aq^  hut  it  does  not 
exactly  accord  with  his  analysis.    RammeUberg, 

AMALGAM.  Chem.  An  alloy  of  mercury 
with  another  metaL  Mercury  unites  with  many 
metals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  others  it 
has  a  feeble  affinity.  Morveau  attempted  to 
measure  the  force  of  adhesion  by  suspending 
plates  of  difierent  metals  from  one  of  the  arms 
of  a  balance  to  the  surface  of  inercury,  and 
observing  the  weights  required  to  separate 
them :  but  such  a  method  cannot  be  regarded 
as  accurate,  since  an  amalgam  may  be  fbrmed, 
which  would  vary  the  result.  Qeejimalgami 
under  MracrwT ;  refer  also  to  Allot. 

AMALGAM.  Ifm.  Syn.  Dodecahedral  mer- 
cury.   Fr,  Mercure  argentaL 

JkMT^.  CrysL  in  the  regular  system,  the 
dodecahedron  predominates,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  the  cube,  8-hedron,  34-hedron, 
4S-hedron,  and  4  x  6-hedron.  Also  massive. 
H  =  I'— 3-5.  G  =3 10*— 14.  Color  grayish  or 
silver-white ;  lustre  metallic ;  fracture  flat,  con- 
choidal ;  brittle ;  sectile,  with  a  grating  noise. 

Jnalytii  of  Am.  from  Moschellandsberg,  Rhe- 
■ish  Bavaria,  by  Heyer  and  Klaproth,  and  from 
another  locality  by  Uordier. 


KUproth. 

SUver 36 

Mercury 64 


Beyer.  Cordler. 

36*0  37*6 

73-3  73*6 


100  98*3  100*0 

Tha.lst  is  ttStrly  AgHg, ;  the  two  last  AgHg,. 
Btkavior,    Boils  and  spirts  in  the  matrass ; 


sublimes  mercury,  leaving  a  porous  mass  of 
silver.    Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

AMALGAMATION.  JIfef.  The  metallurgio 
process  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  separated 
from  their  ores,  is  termed  amalgamatioo,  from 
the  employment  of  mercury,  which  unites  with 
those  metals,  collecting  them  in  a  small  com- 
pass as  an  amalgam.  The  metal  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  the  amalgam  to  heat.  See  GoLn 
and  SiLvsE. 

AMANITIN.  Chem.  The  poisonous  prin- 
ciple in  certain  species  of  the  mushroom  tribe. 
See  MusHRoox. 

AMARYTHRIN.   Chem,    See  LicR£irt. 

AMAZON-STONE.  Min.    See  Filspab. 

AMBER.  Tech*  Syn.  Lot,  Succinum  (from 
Succum,  juice),  Electrum  (from  Nxacr^sr).  Ger. 
Bernstein.    Fr,  Succin. 

It  is  frequently  included  among  minerals, 
with  which,  however,  it  can  no  more  be  classed 
than  the  resin  copal,  found  in  the  sands  of 
Africa.  It  is  a  substance  of  vegetable  origin, 
resembling  copal  and  some  other  resins  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  some  of  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  like  them  is  employed 
for  varnishes.  The  variation  of  its  properties 
from  those  of  resins  is  not  perhaps  greater 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  diflerent  resins, 
or  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  a  slight  and 
gradual  alteration  due  to  the  time  of  its  expo- 
sure to  the  various  natural  agents.  From 
some  of  its  chemical  and  physical  properties, 
its  occurrence  in  or  near  coal,  its  enclosing 
insects  like  cherry-tree  gum,  die,  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  resin  derived  from  trees  of 
the  same  geological  age  with  the  Upper  Se- 
condary or  Tertiary  strata;  but  from  the  forma- 
tion of  succinic  acid  iVom  fat,  as  well  as  from 
amber,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
species  of  wax,  or  of  a  fatty  nature.  lis  bal- 
samic or  resinous  origin  is  more  probable  than 
the  latter  view. 

It  is  most  abundantly  found  on  the  Prussian 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  Courland,  Livonia,  Pome- 
rania,  and  in  Denmark,  where  it  is  often  washed 
up  on  the  shore  by  the  waves,  aAer  the  autumnal 
storms ;  or  it  is  dragged  up  by  a  net ;  or  ob^ 
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ttdned  bj  mining.  In  the  latter  emse  a  stratnm 
€f  tand,  then  of  loam,  are  pierced,  neither  eon- 
taining  amber,  bnt  below  the  latter  oocnrs  a 
bed  of  lignite,  in  and  near  which  it  is  obtained. 
From  the  cones  found  near  it,  we  may  attribnte 
the  amber  to  the  balsam  of  certain  extinct  spe- 
jQies  of  ConiferoB,  which  has  hardened  by  the 
Joss  of  its  volatile  oiL  It  frequently  contains 
insects  of  Tarions  genera  and  species;  among 
them  several  genera  of  spiders,  no  species  of 
which  is  now  in  existence.  Some  genera  of 
these  insects  are  still  fonnd  in  South  America 
and  New  Holland,  but  the  species  are  extinct; 
and  but  a  single  living  insect,  found  in  America, 
has  been  observed  in  amber,  viz.  L^itma  too 
ekarimmu  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  on 
die  Scandinavian  coast;  other  locab'ties  are 
Hasen  Island,  Greenland,  near  Lgndon  in  sand, 
and  Paris  in  clay,  in  Italy,  on  the  Sicilian  coast, 
in  Spain,  Siberia,  China,  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  it  occurs  in  the  (red)  clay  format 
tion  subjacent  to  the  green  sand,  and  some- 
times in  the  green  sand  itselfl  In  the  clay 
fonnation  in  the  United  States,  it  is  frequently 
•ssbeiated  with  lignite,  occurring  on  Martha's 
Vineyard ;  from  Amboy  to  below  Camden,  New 
iarsey ;  in  the  clays  and  sands  of  the  Deep  Cot 
OB  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  and 
ia  the  green  sand  in  Delaware;  farther  at  Gape 
Sable,  Maryland.  It  is  said  that  Prussia  draws 
an  annual  revenue  of  17,000  rixdollars  from 
this  substance. 

It  is  found  of  variable  sizes ;  a  specimen  in 
the  Royal  collection  at  Berlin  weighing  18  lbs. 
Colors,  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  color- 
less, light  and  brownish  yellow,  reddish  orange, 
brownish  black;  transparent,  translucent,  opake, 
sometimes  milk-white  and  opake,  different 
colors  and  degrees  of  transparency  occurring 
in  the  same  piece;  lustre  resinous;  rather 
brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  sott 
feeling,  shining  surface;  receives  a  good  polish, 
and  hence  carved  into  omamen  ts.  H  =  2 — 2*5, 
being  harder  than  most  resins.  Spec.  grav. 
1«065— 1*075.  By  friction  on  woollen  cloth 
becomes  strongly  negative  electric. 

Heated  in  the  air,  it  fuses  at  about  549^, 
evolving  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  bums 
with  a  clear  flame.  By  fusion  it  is  decomposed 
and  its  properties  altered,  giving  off  volatile 
matter  and  leaving  a  clear,  brownish,  translu- 
cent resin,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
partially  soluble  in  ether,  and 'most  perfectly  in 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  with  a  brownish  yellow 
color.  Slowly  heated  in  linseed  oil  to  boiling, 
it  is  soft  and  flexible,  without  fusing  or  decom- 
posing, and  unless  cooled  slowly  in  the  oil,  is 
as  brittle  as  glass ;  opake  spots  are  thus  ofien 
rendered  translucent    Berz, 

Amber  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water;  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  ether  become  yellow  in  con- 
tact with  it  powdered,  extracting  succinic  acid 
and  resin.  It  is  soluble  with  a  brown  color  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  water  precipitates 
the  greatf  r  part  of  a  yellow  color,  which  retains 
a  little  of  the  acid ;  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid,  tann in  and  charcoal  are  produced.  Nitric 
acid  changes  it  to  a  yellow  resio,  which  gradu- 
ally dissolves  in  the  acid.  Finely  powdered, 
and  boiled  with  solutions  of  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkali,  much  succinic  acid  is  extracted ; 
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and  porawatsr  «sfieta  naiiwltd  aUmli 
the  residne,  teaTingamber  bitamen.    Jb&     : 

Amber  oontaina  m  volaiUe  oil,  sooeiiiie  m^ 
S  resins  soluble. in  alcohcd  and  ether,  asd  t 
peculiar  bitnminoiis  sobatance,  inablaUe  is  all 
solvents,  and  conatitnting  the  greater  pan  of 
the  amber.  When  finely  powdered,  and  d^ 
pested  with  ether  in  a  stoppered  vesaeU  reneisr 
ing  the  solvent  as  long  as  any  thing  is  dissolved, 
10 — 18  per  cent  are  extracted.  By  distilling 
off  the  ether  from  water  the  residue  is  a  balsam, 
probably  that  which  originally  exuded  from  the ' 
tree;  and  by  distilling  the  balaam  with  the 
water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over,  while  sa^ 
cinic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  water  and  tiie  S 
resins  float  on  the  solution.  See  Sveoaie 
Acid.  The  oil  is  rather  soluble  in  water,  has 
a  strong  odor  of  pepper  and  rosemary,  taaies 
at  first  cooling,  uen  warm,  aromatio,  finally 
biting. 

The  two  resins  are  separated  by  cold  aleohol 
of  0*84,  which  dissolves  one,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  other;  or  better  by  heating  the  al> 
cohol,  when  the  8d  separates  on  cooling  as  a 
powder ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  still  mors 
IS  deposited.  The  1st  or  soluble  resin  oUaiBtA 
by  evap.  the  alcohol,  is  clear,  soft,  and  smeUi 
of  voL  oil  of  amber,  fuses  perfectly  at  SIS^,  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  alkali 
with  a  yellow  color,  and  after  drying  the  latttr, 
it  is  soluble  in  water.  The  second  or  powdeiy 
resin  is  soluble  in  abs«  alcohol,  and  by  spoanuk 
evaporation,  remains  as  a  light,  voln»iaoB% 
snow-white  powder.  It  ihses  with  diftwihy» 
forms  a  colorless  solution  with  .alkali,  wfaidif 
after  evap.  to  dryness,  swells  in  water,  and  hot 
partially  dissolves ;  acids  precip.  from  this  so* 
lution  the  hydrated  resin. 

The  amber-bitumen  insoluble  in  menstma, 
forms  a  light,  yellow  powder,  which,  heated  ia 
air,  becomes  brown,  without  fasing;  by  diy  di^ 
tillation  it  yields  a  colorless,  empyreumatic  oil^ 
fuses  and  then  gives  a  yellowish  empjrr.oil, 
leaving  but  little  charcoal.  If  the  process  be 
stopped,  when  the  mass  is  fully  fused,  the  resi* 
nous  mass  remaining  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  amber-varnish.  Alcohol  extracts  a  minnte 
quantity  of  resin  from  this  residue ;  then  ether 
extracts  more,  and  subsequently  oil  of  turpen- 
tine or  naphtha  extract  more  still,  leaving  a 
light-yellow,  transparent,  elastic  substance. 
Spt  turpentine  and  fixed  oils  readily  dissolve 
the  fused  bitumen  by  the  aid  of  heat,  leaving 
the  same  elastic  substance.  By  fusing  the 
bitumen  with  caustic  potassa,an  empyreua. 
oil  passes  off,  and  the  alkaline  resinate  dis> 
solves  in  warm  water  with  a  brown  color,  ftcm 
which  chlorohvdric  acid  throws  down  a 
whitish  gray  hydrate.  The  latter  fuses,  giving 
off  water,  to  a  hard,  transparent,  dark-yellow 
resin,  slightly  soluble  in  absol.  alcohol,  mneh 
more  in  ether,  and  wholly  in  spt.  of  turpentine. 

The  analysis  of  amber  by  Drapiez,  gives  the 
following  composition:  carbon  80*69,  hydro* 
gen  7*81,  oxygen  6-73,  ashes  8-27,  loss  2'1;  the 
ashes  consisted  of  silica  0*63,  alumina  1*1, 
lime  1-64.  An  analysis  of  this  substance  from 
one  locality  is  of  little  value. 

Dry  diitilkUion  of  Jmber,  Tl^jte6ducts  of 
its  dry  distillation  are  employeoV  pharmaey 
and  for  a  varnish. 
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This  distillation  is  performed  in  a  retort,  a 
copper  or  iron  still,  i  tl\fid  with  amber,  and 
slowly  heated.  The  products  are  first  acid 
water,  then  snccinic  acid  and  a  colorless  oil, 
then  a  brown  and  viscid  oil,  and  when  the  acid 
ceases  to  pass  over,  a  yellowish,  wax-like  sub- 
stance, a  pyro-resin,  called  volatile  amber-resin 
or  camphor.  The  acid  water  contains  snccinic 
and  acetic  acids. 

The  empyrmm,  oU  is  brownish  yellow  and 
thick,  the  latter  portions  dark  brown,  viscid 
and  tongh;  a  strong,  disa^eeable  odor;  dis- 
tilled with  fresh  charcoal,  it  is  nearly  colorless 
or  pale  yellow,  thin,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  a 
sharp,  empyrenm.  taste,  called  Recited  OU  of 
Amber;  it  has  an  acid  reaction, is  apt  to  become 
browner  and  more  viscid.  1  rectif.  oil  dis- 
solved in  24  alcohol  (of  0*83)  and  mixed  with 
96  eanstic  ammonia  (of  0*916),  forms  a  kind  of 
emalsion,  the  Eau  de  Luce,  The  oil  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  internally  and  externally, 
and  is  a  powerful  local  irritant 

Drapiez  extracted  a  pjnro-resin  and  pjrro-oil 
from  the  empjrr.  oil,  and  subjected  it  to  analysis, 
a;  the  insoluble  part  6  jrielded  to  ether  a  pyro- 
lesin  c,  while  an  insoluble,  opake,  yellow, 
shining  crystalline  mass  d  remained.  By  an- 
alysis they  consist  of 

A.  ».  e.  i. 

Carbon 76*53    81-08    78*80    79*87 

Hydrogen. . . .  14-04    13-87     12  82     14-92 

Oxygen 10*63      6-05      8-68      6*21 

The  wax-like  pyny^rmn  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
tillation is  probably  the  preceding  cryst.  sub- 
stance d.  It  is  purified  bv  boiling  with  water 
to  remove  the  oil,  then  melted  alone,  powdered 
and  extracted  by  ether.  A  yellow  substance, 
fusible  between  176°  and  212**,  sublimes  entire 
at  212°,  forming  yellow,  shining,  micaceous 
scales,  without  S^or  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  very  slightly  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, rather  more  in  cold  and  hot  ether,  in, 
TolatUe  aod  fixed  oils ;  heated  in  the  air,  it  in- 
flames at  about  212°. 

Eisner  re-examined  the  oil  of  amber,  which, 
after  being  well  rectified,  had  a  spec.  grav.  = 
0*8795  at  61°,  and  contained  in  100  parts, 

Carbon 84-00 

Hydrogen 8-60 

Oxygen 7*40 

10000 

When  heated  by  a  lamp  in  a  glass  retort,  it 
boiled  at  266°  and  violently  at  284°,  while  a 
colorless  oil  passed  over  and  the  boiling  point 
rose;  even  at  600°  the  colorless  oil  passed 
over,  while  the  residue  w^  brown  and  te- 
nacious. 

The  oil  of  amber  mixed  with  16 — ^20  times 
its  vol.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  separated  into  2  fluids, 
the  lower  brown,  and  the  upper  a  clear  oiL 


<iuiv. 

Calcul. 

32 

84-68 

27 

11-89 

1 

3-63 

The  clear  oil  washed  with  water  again  parted 
into  a  light  oil  above  and  a  milky  opake  liquid. 
The  milky  liquid  evaporated  gave  a  whitish 
gray  substance,  fusible  at  104°,  at  a  higher  heat 
burned  with  a  strong  sooty  flame,  insoluble  in 
hot  and  cold  alcohol,  unchanged  by  warming 
with  caustic  potassa  or  oil  of  vitriol.  It,  there- 
fore, bears  some  analogy  to  Paraffine  or  allied 
substances. 

The  light  oil,  after  contact  with  dry  chloride 
of  calcium,  by  distillation  yielded  a  limpid  oil, 
the  first  portions  pure,  the  latter  impure,  while 
the  boiling  point  of  the  residue  rose  above  500°. 
The  clear  oil  dissolved  iodine  with  a  red  color 
without  fulminating;  potassium  was  unchanged 
in  it  even  by  warming,  made  grease  spots  on 
paper,  disappearing  by  heat,  soluble  in  alcohol 
of  0*810,  in  ether,  -volatile  and  fixed  oils. 
Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  it  yielded  arti- 
ficial musk  of  very  decided  properties. 

Eisner  terms  this  oil  Succin-eupione.  It 
consists  of 

Expe^ent. 

Carbon 84-648 

Hydrogen....  11-983 

Oxygen 3-469 

If  we  suppose  it  to  consist  of  an  anoxyge- 
nous  carbo-hydrogen,  the  formula  might  be 
CgJEIjgO,  and  the  rational  formula,  7  (C^HJ 
4- HO. 

Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Oil  of  Amber.  When  1 
part  oil  of  amber  is  gradually  added  to  3  pts. 
fuming  nitric  acid,  a  resinous  substance  is 
formed,  which  has  been  long  known  and  termed 
artificial  musk.  Eisner  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  it  is  due  to  the  oxidation  and 
nitrozation  of  his  succin-eupione,  and  hence 
terms  it  9^ccin^^upione  retin.'  He  prepared  it  in 
the  above  manner,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
evolution  of  heat.  The  resin  is  edulcorated 
with  water  to  remove  the  acid  and  evaporated 
to  a  thick  syrup ;  color  dark  reddish  brown,  in 
fine  threads  transparent,  hyacinth-red,  very 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  volatile  oils  ;  its 
odor,  especially  in  solution  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, very  like  musk;  taste,  burning,  bitter, 
aromatic.  The  alcoholic  solution,  decolorized 
by  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  and  treated  with 
water,  gives  a  while  precipitate  of  the  odor  of 
musk;  its  tincture  gives  with  the  tinctures  of 
chlorides  of  copper  or  mercury  or  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  no  change,  with  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  a  pulverulent  yellowish 
brown  precip.,  wholly  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  lead-salt,  but  not  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
sinous tincture ;  the  lead  precip.  is  edulcorated 
with  alcohol,  suspended  in  water,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  passed  through  the  mixture,  the  resin 
extracted  from  sulphuret  of  lead  by  alcohol, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  the  pure  resin, 
without  a  trace  of  crystalline  structure ;  sub- 
jected to  analysis  it  yielded 


Experim.  Equiv.  Hal.  OslOO.  Calculated. 

Carbon i 32*41  .  16  90                   1126  32*16 

Hydrogen 2*90  8  8                     100  2-86 

Nitrogen 4*48  1  14*16                 177  606 

Oxygen 20-62  7  66                     700  20K)1 

Oxide  of  lead 39*64  1  111-73              1394*5  39-92 


100*00 


279*89 


8496*6 
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The  resin,  therefore,  contains  in  100  pts.  cal- 
culated from  the  lead-salt 

Carbon 63-52 

Hydrogen 4*76 

Nitrogen 8-42 

Oxygen 33-30 

100-00 


Formula,  Cj^H^O^ 

According  lo  Seiterberg,  it  contains  at  least 
3  resins,  2  of  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  oil 
of  turpentine,  one  precipitates  on  cooling,  and 
the  other  is  ubiained  by  evaporating  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  All  3  form  soluble  resinates  with 
the  alkalies  of  a  bitter  taste;  1  pt.  artificial 
musk  dissolved  in  8  alcohol  is  a  medicinal 
tincture  rarely  employed.  (EUner  in  Jowr,f,pr, 
Chem.  xxvi.  97.) 

From  the  value  of  amber,  it  is  sometimes 
adulterated  by  copal  and  other  resins ;  these, 
however,  do  not  yield  succinic  acid.  Where 
the  chief  object  is  to  obtain  the  oil,  the  adulte- 
ration is  less  injurious,  since  copal  forms  an 
oil  of  allied  properties. 

To  work  .iinber  ornamentally,  it  is  split  on  a 
leaden  plate  at  the  Lathe,  and  ground  more 
nicely  by  a  whetstone ;  it  is  polished  on  the 
lathe  by  chalk  and  oil,  and  smoothed  by  flannel. 
As  it  tends  to  become  heated  and  brittle  by  fric- 
tion, different  pieces  are  alternately  worked. 
Pieces  arc  joined  by  putting  linseed  oil  on  the 
edges,  and  exposing  them  to  heat,  while  tightly 
comprcssf*«l.  See  farther  Sdccixic  Acid  and 
VAnxisii. 

AMBEKGRISE.  S>ti.  Grr.  Ambra.  Fr. 
Ambre  pris.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
most  prol>ably  a  product  of  disease  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale  {Phynetcr  mnrrorrphalui)^  and  is 
rather  analn-^ous  in  properties  to  cholesterin. 
It  is  found  floaiing  on  the  sea,  especially  on  the 
coasts  of  Madagascar,  Coromandel,  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  Japan.  It  is  an  opake  solid,  of  a  gray 
color  externally,  internally  lighter  gray,  with 
reddish,  yellowish,  and  dark  streaks.  Spec, 
grav.  =  0-908— 0-92.  By  warmth  or  friction, 
give;;  a  rather  agreeable  odor;  the  warmth  of 
the  hand  softens  it  like  wax.  Its  chief  con- 
stituent is  ambrein ;  a  volatile  oil,  benzoic 
acid,  and  often  cxcrementitious  matter  of  the 
whale  are  also  present.  John's  analysis 
of  ambergrise  gives  85  ambrein,  2*5  alco- 
holic extract,  1*5  aqueous  extract,  containing 
benzoic  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium,  11  loss 
=  100. 

AMBREIN.  Syn.  Gcr,  Ambrafett;  Amber- 
stoff.  By  saturating  boiling  alcohol  of  0-833 
with  ain  hers  rise,  ambrein  crystallizes  out  on 
cooling,  in  delicate,  colorless  needles,  grouped 
together,  (Vnm  which  the  liquor  is  pressid  out; 
more  is  obtained  by  evap.,  but  must  be  purified 
by  recrysiallization.  Ambrein  is  tasteless,  has 
an  agreeable  odor,  which  does  not  appear  to 
belong  to  it,  being  removed  by  being  kept  in 
fusion;  fuses  between  86°  and  104®, nearly  all 
distils  over  unaltered ;  equally  soluble  in  cold 
and  warm  alcohol  (more  in  hot,  Liebig),  retain- 
ing a  portion  after  evaporation ;  very  soluble  in 
ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  not  saponifi- 
able  by  alkalies.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
142 
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ambreic  acid.  Pelletier  found  it  to  consist  of 
carbon  83-37,  hydrogen  13-32,  oxygen  3-3 1, 
which  agrees  with  C„H„0. 

AMBREIC  ACID.  8yn.  Ger.  Amberfett- 
saure,  Ambrasilnre.  Act  upon  ambrein  by 
boiling  nitric  acid,  adding  the  acid  until  nitrons 
vapors  cease,  evaporate  to  dryness,  wash 
several  times  with  cold  water,  boil  the  residae 
with  water  and  white  lead  to  remove  nitric  acid* 
till  acid  reaction  nearly  ceases,  wash  out  nitrate 
of  lead  with  water,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in 
boiling  alcohol.  This  clear  solution  deposits 
ambreic  acid  by  cooling  and  evaporation  in 
small,  slightly  yellowish  lamina*.,  tasteless,  with 
a  peculiar  odor,  fuses  above  212°,  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  or  boil* 
ing  water,  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohoL 
Part  of  the  constituents  of  the  nitric  acid  have 
combined  with  the  ambrein,  but  Pelletier's 
analysis  is  probably  incorrect,  giving  the 
formula  CjgHjoNiG-. 

The  salts  of  ambreic  acid  are  yellowish. 
Ambreate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble;  biambre- 
ate  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
acid  dissolved  in  potassa  and  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid,  produces  yellow  precipitates  with 
baryta,  lime,  protox.  of  iron,  oxide  of  lead, 
protox.  of  tin,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  and  sub* 
oxide  of  mercur>',  oxide  of  silver,  and  from 
chloride  of  gold,  but  the  last  is  soon  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state. 

Uses,  Ambergrise  is  rarely  employed  ia 
medicine,  its  eflVcts  being  analogous  to  mask. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume,  dissolved  ia 
alcohol. 

AMBLYGONITE.  AfiVi,  Syn.  Amblygonic 
Augite  Spar,  from  u/ji^kuyJ^vac,  »6/v«f-a'<gM. 

Descrip,  Crysl.  apparently  right  rhombic 
system,  occurring  in  prisms  of  lOG"^  10'  and  73® 
.50',  with  rough  surfaces;  cleavage  parallel 
to  planes  of  prism,  with  brilliant  surfaces. 
Occurs  also  massive.  H  =  O'.*).  G  =  2-3 — 3-0. 
Color,  greenish  while,  sea-green  ;  lustre  vitre- 
ous, nearly  pearly  on  planes  of  cleavage;  in 
thin  laminx  translucent,  transparent;  uneven 
fracture. 

Behavior,  In  matrass  gives  moisture,  whicbi 
with  strong  heat,  is  acid,  and  attacks  the  glasf; 
fuses  on  charcoal,  even  in  a  candle,  lo  a  clcir 
glass,  which  clouds  on  cooling ;  dissolves  in 
borax  and  mic.  salt  to  a  clear  glass;  fnses  with 
little  soda,  with  more  it  swells  and'is  infusible; 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  colors  the  flame 
bluish  green ;  when  alone  or  mingled  with 
fluorspar  and  bisulphate  of  potassa,  gives  i 
more  yellow  than  red  flame. 

Analy»\M.  Composition  doubtful ;  Berzeliu 
found  about  11  per  cent,  lithia  in  it,  and  givei 
the  formula,  2  LO,  PO^-f  4  Al^Og,  3  PO,,  wluch 
is  neutral  phosphate  of  lithia  and  basic  phos- 
phate of  alumina.  The  yellow  soda-flliM 
shows  that  it  requires  re-examination.  Btn^ 
and  RnmmeUberf^, 

Locality,  Only  at  Chursdorf,  near  Penift 
Saxonv,  associated  with  turmaline  and  gtncL  * 

AMETHYST.   Min,    See  Quaht». 

AMIANTHOIDE,  AMIANTHUa  Mm,  See 
HoRNBLK^nK,  Ariynolitt,  Jlsbestus.  * 

AMIDE,  AMIDOGEN.    Chenu    Ami- 
pound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  generally  d|^  » 
milled,  although  not  isolated.    It  is  knowa  il  *. 


Amraa 
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conlimiCioii  with  m  few  metals  and  organic 
rabitinces,  and  seems  to  be  a  sail-radical,  like 
oxTgeo,  chlorine,  salphar,  dec 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  ammoniacal 
;t5,it  decomposes  the  gas,  liberating  a  little 
Bore  than  i  of  the  hydrogen,  and  combining 
with  the  remainder.  K  and  NHjbK,  NH, 
tad  H.  This  compound  is  olive-green, fusible, 
asd  ilthoagh  not  obtained  perfectly  pure,  is  be- 
liered  to  contain  the  above  compound.  The 
compound  NH,  is  called  amidogen  or  amide, 
from  Dumas's  researches  on  ozamide. 

When  oxalate  of  ammonia  (NH,*  HO,  CgO,) 
is  distilled,  a  white  compound  sublimes,  which 
is  termed  ozamide,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  carbonic  oxide  and  amide ;  it  is 
fi>nned  by  the  removal  of  two  equivs.  of  water. 
>H,,  HO.  €303=  NHj,  CjOj  and  2  HO. 

lUne  regards  amide  as  the  radical  of  all  the 
compounds  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  of  those 
bodies  usually  termed  amides.  Without  adopt- 
iDirthis  view,  although  it  may  be  defended,  we 
must  believe  amide  to  be  a  radical  which  exists 
in  a  few  compounds.  Its  symbol  is  NH,  or 
Ad,anditsequiv.l619(Hs=l)or202(Oal00). 
The  following  table  comprises  some  of  its  com- 
pounds: 


NH,       =rAd 
NH-,H  =  Ad,H(!) 
XHyH,=  Ad,H,(1) 
NH2,K»Ad,K 
yH^K  =  Ad,Na 
Ad,  SO, 
Ad,  CO 
Ad,C,0, 
HgAd«  H,C1 
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Amide. 
Ammonia 
Ammonium 
Amide  of  potassium. 
Amide  of  sodium. 

Oxamide.    Dumat, 
While  precip.,orchlor- 
amide  of  mercury. 

Bucholx. 

Kesin 72-0 

Gum 22-4 

Gluten  (Bassorin?) 1*6 


See  Sulphamide  and  Carbamide,  under  Sl-l* 
rauaic  and  Carbo!! ic  Acids  ;  Oxamide,  Benza- 
mide,  dbc,  under  Oxalic,  Besizoic,  dtc.  acids; 
White  precipitate,  Ac.,  under  Mkrcvbt;  see 
also  under  Ammonium. 

AMIDES,  AMIDIDES,  AMIDURETS.  Chem. 
Compounds  of  amide  (amidogen).  The  first 
term  is  more  generally  employed. 

AMIDEN.  Chem,  Syn.  Amidin.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  grains  of  starch,  constituting  99} 
per  cent  of  the  whole.    See  Starch. 

AMILEN.    Chem,    See  Amulk. 

AMMELID,  AMMELIN.  Chem,  Both  de- 
rived  from  Mdam^  which  is  a  product  of  decom- 
position of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.    See 

CTAIfflOR^. 

AMMONIA.  Chem,  A  compound,  consist- 
ing of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  NHj,  which  act? 
like  the  alkalies,  potassa  and  soda,  and  hence 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  metal. 
See  Ammoktum. 

AMMONIAC.  Phar,  A  gum-resin,  the  hard- 
ened milky  juice  of  the  Dorema  Ammoniacvm 
(.^rmmtflrMfw),  obtained  in  Per^ia.  It  occurs  in 
tears  (grains)  or  massive;  externally  yellowish 
or  reddish,  internally  milk-white,  often  contain- 
ing sand,  twigs,  dec. ;  when  cold,  it  is  brittle 
and  pulverizable ;  softens  in  the  hand,  but  does 
not  fuse  even  with  a  higher  heat.  Spec.  grav. 
1*207.  Its  odor  is  disagreeable,  arising  from 
volatile  oil ;  its  taste  at  first  sweetish,  then 
nauseous,  acrid. 

By  distillation  with  water  it  loses  its  odor 
and  volatile  oil ;  distilled  aloae,  it  yields  22  acid 
water,  containing  ammonia,  12  of  a  thin,  and 
19  of  a  thick  empyreum.  oil,  and  leaves  32  char- 
coal, which  contains  1*1  ashes.  It  has  been 
analyzed  by  Bucholz,  Braconnot  and  Hagen. 


Vol.  oil,  water,  and  loss 4*0 


Braronnot. 

Hagen 

70*0 

68*6 

18-4 

19*3 

4*4 

64 

loss  1*2 

extractive  1*6 

water  6*0 

2*8 

sand  2-3 

The  min^  separated  by  alcohol,  is  reddish, 
imsparent,  tasteless,  has  the  odor  of  the  gum- 
resia;  soAens  in  the  hand,  melts  at  130^ ;  very 
lolobie  in  alcohol ;  ether  separates  it  into  two 
KfiBS,one  insoluble;  soluble  in  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils  and  sulphuric  acid ;  nitric  acid  converts 
itioio  a  bitter  substance ;  alkalies  form  a  cloudy 


The  gMn  is  reddish  yellow,  somewhat  bitter, 
chuged  by  nitric  acid  into  mocic,  malic,  oxalic 
aci^  kA.  Its  aqueous  solution  precipitated 
kf  sabaeetate  of  lead«  The  oU  is  transparent, 
colorieM,  lighter  than  water. 

r«.  In  medicine  externally  and  internally, 
Rimbling  asafeetida. 

AMMONIUM.  Chan.  Syn.  Subamide  of 
hyirogeii.  JTin^.  The  hypothetical  metallic 
ktti  of  ammonia  and  ite  salts.  The  following 
tenet  show  the  different  views  entertained 
•f  ilw  aatnre  of  ammonia. 

1.  Former  view.  Ammonia,  NH,,  is  an  alkali, 
fivBUBg  salts  with  oxy-  and  hydracids  without 
aheraiioii.  With  chlorohjrdric  acid  it  forms 
(ttUmsoniac)  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
XHyflCJ;  it  anites  with  the  hjrdrate  of  an 


oxyacid,  thus  sulphate  of  ammonia  ^NH., 
HO,  SO3. 

2.  Berzelius'  Ammonium  Thenry,  When  am- 
monia, NHg,  unites  with  a  hydracid  (chlon>- 
hydric),  it  lakes  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and 
forms  ammonium  NH.,  which  then  unites  with 
the  radical  of  the  acid,  forming  a  haloid  salt; 
thus,  sal-ammoniac  a=  NH^,  CI.  With  an  oxy- 
acid it  forms  a  salt  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium ; 
thus  sulphate  &f  ammonia  s=  NH^O,  SO3.  By 
the  old  theory  the  equivalent  of  water  is  sepa- 
rate. Ammonium  is  therefore  a  compound 
metal  or  a  compound  acting  like  a  metal,  and 
hydrated  ammonia  is  the  oxide,  NH,,  HO  ss 
NH.,X). 

This  theory  has  the  advantage  of  explaining 
the  similarity  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  with  1 
equiv.  water,  with  corresponding  salts  of  po- 
tassa, with  which  hydrate  of  ammonia  is 
isomorphic;  of  explaining  the  similarity  of 
sal-ammoniac  with  metallic  chlorides,  &c. ;  of 
removing  the  only  objection  to  the  theory  of 
chlorides  not  being  chlorohydraies:  of  explain- 
ing the  formation  of  the  ammoniacal  amalgam 
(see  below).    The  objections  to  this  theory  an; 
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not  very  strong,  the  best  being  that  we  most 
suppose  a  very  strong  affinity  of  chlorine  to 
ammoniam  to  believe  that  ammonia  can  re- 
move hydrogen  from  chlorohydric  acid:  that 
phosph  a  retted  hydrogen  PH,,  similar  to  am- 
monia NH^  forms  similar  compounds  with 
iodo-  and  oromohydric  acids,  which  by  the 
older  view  would  be  PH,,  HI;  but  by  reasoning 
from  the  ammonium  theory  shoula  be  PH^,  I, 
thus  obliging  us  to  suppose  a  metal  PEL. 

3.  Kane's  Armde-Theory,  Amide  Nif,  is  a 
feeble  salt-radical,  and  with  1  eq.  hydrogen, 
forms  ammonia  or  amide  of  hydrogen,  H,NHg 
or  H,  Ad,  which  is  a  base,  resembling  water 
HO,  and  both  belong  to  Graham's  magnesian 
family  of  isonjorphic  bodies.  It  thus  unites  with 
hydracids  as  chlorohydric,  forming  chloramide 
of  hydrogen,  HAd,  HCl  (sal-ammoniac).  It 
combines  also  with  a  few  dry  oxyacids :  thus  sul- 
phate of  ammone,HAd,803,is  like  oil  of  vitriol, 
HO,  80^.  Ammonium,  NH^,  is  subamide  of 
hydrogen,  HjAd,  and  the  oxide  of  ammonium, 
NH^,  O,  is  a  double  base,  the  oxyamide  of  hy- 
drogen, HAd,  HO.  In  the  common  oxysalts 
of  ammonia,  1  eq.  acid  is  united  with  2  eq.  base : 
thus  sulphate  of  ammonia  ==  HAd,  HO,  SO,. 
While  HAd  is  isomorphic  with  the  magnesian 
family,  HAd,  HO  is  isomorphic  with  potassa 
and  soda:  it  would  hence  appear  that  two 
equivs.  of  base  of  the  magnesian  family  may 
replace  potassa  or  soda. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  each  of  these 
theories,  but  perhaps  no  one  of  them  will  apply 
to  all  cases,  for  each  may  be  correct  to  a  limited 
extent.  Thus  we  may  hold  that  amide  NH, 
is  a  compound  body  analogous  to  chlorine, 
oxygen,  &C.,  entering  into  some  combinations, 
without  applying  it  to  the  ordinary  salts,  and 
many  other  compounds  of  ammonia.  NH,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  salt-radical,  without  regarding 
it  as  oxide  of  ammonium  or  amide  of  hydrogen, 
and  it  is  probably  isomorphic  with  the  bases 
of  the  magnesian  class.  NH^  acts  like  a  metal 
in  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia  and  some 
other  ammoniacal  compounds,  and  may  be 
viewed  either  as  such  or  as  a  base  like  ethule, 
benzule,  &c.,  in  which  case  it  should  be  termed 
Ammonule.  NH^O  or  NH,,  HO  is  another  sa- 
line base,  isomorphic  with  potassa  and  soda, 
and  may  be  regarded  either  as  oxide  of  ammo- 
nium, or  t&  ammonia  and  I  eq.  water. 

Amkoitiuic,  AxMomA,  Aim  Compounds. 

1.  Amnumiunu  NH^  not  isolated ;  if  it  exist 
in  a  nearly  free  state,  it  is  in  the  ammoniacal 
amalgam,  which,  however,  ma/ be  viewed  as 
an  amalgam  of  hydrogen.    8ee  Mbecurt. 

2.  Ammonia^  Gaieout,  NH,.  Syn.  Volatile 
alkali,  Alkaline  air.    Ger,  Ammoniak,  FlUch- 

,  tiges  Alkali  oder  Laugensalz,  Alkalische  LuA. 
Fr,  Aramoniaque ;  by  Kane  Hydramide,  Amide 
of  Hydrogen.  Sal-ammoniac  was  formerly 
prepared  in  the  province  Ammonia  in  Lybia, 
whence  the  name. 

Locality,  Occu  rs  in  the  air,  and  consequently 
in  rain  or  snow  and  river  water,  as  carbonate 
or  nitrate;  in  sea-water,  in  rock-salt  rarely, in 
many  mineral  waters  combined  with  sulphuric, 
muriatic  acids,  Sec,;  in  iron  rust  and  many 
native  oxides  of  iron,  sometimes  at  great 
most  clays;  in  the  juices  of  many 


plants,  in  most  animal  fluids;  in  yegetablfli 
mould,  and  where  animal  and  some  vdjgetable 
matters  are  decomposing. 

Formation,  From  Morganur  substances.  When 
hydrogen  in  excess  is  burned  in  the  air,  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  Hydrogen,  in 
its  nascent  state,  in  contact  with  nitrogen  or 
atmospheric  air,  often  forms  ammonia ;  when 
iron  rusts  in  the  air,  from  the  decomposition  of 
water,  a  mixture  of  iron-filings  and  water,  or 
moistened  iron-filings  and  sulphur ;  when  hy- 
drates of  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  or  lime  are 
heated  in  air  or  in  hydrogen  with  potassium, 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  or  arsenic.  Its  formation 
in  hydrogen  is  shown  by  Reiset  to  proceed 
from  nitric  oxide,  derived  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  used  to  prepare  the  hydrogen ;  for  when 
iron-filings  are  heated  in  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potassa  to  266°,  it  evolves  hydrogen  and 
ammonia,  both  in  air  and  in  hydrogen  contain- 
ing nitric  oxide,  but  not  in  pure  hydrogen. 

It  is  also  formed  when  nitrogen  is  in  its 
nascent  state;  thus,  when  nitric  oxide  and  hy- 
drogen are  passed  over  warmed  platinum- 
sponge  (Hart),  or  passed  through  an  ignited 
tube  containing  porous  substances,  such  as 
powdered  pumice,  oxide  of  iron,  &c^  the  alter- 
nate reduction  and  oxidation  of  the  metal  un- 
doubtedly assisting.  Reiset,  Nitrous  oxide 
and  an  excess  of  hydrogen  passed  over  cold 
platinum  black  or  sponge  are  unaltered,  over 
heated,  yield  much  ammonia.  Cokl  platinum 
black  or  sponge  does  not  act  on  hydrogen 
charged  with  nitric  acid;  when  heated,  all  the 
nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia,  the  sponge 
becoming  ignited.    Kuhlmann, 

Ammonia  is  farther  formed  when  both  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  rising  from  combination, 
in  the  nascent  state.  Thus,  when  iron  and  zinc 
decompose  water  with  the  presence  of  nitric 
or  hyponitric  acids  or  nitric  oxide,  it  is  always 
formed,  whether  by  heat  or  in  the  cold.  Cadmi- 
um andL  tin  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  take  oxygen 
not  Only  from  the  acid,  but  also  from'  the  water, 
and  thus  hydrogen  being  set  free,  ammonia  is 
generated.  A  mixture  of  100  vols,  water  with 
4*5  vols,  sulphuric  and  4  vols,  nitric  acid,  dis- 
solve iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  evolving  neither  nitric 
oxide  nor  hydrogen,  the  latter  uniting  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  former  to  form  ammonia. 

It  is  formed  from  organic  substances,  even 
when  they  contain  no  nitrogen,  as  when  sugar, 
linen,  oxalates,  dtc^  are  heated  with  hydrated 
potassa,  soda,  or  lime,  in  a  vessel  to  which  the 
air  has  access ;  or  when  some  organic  bodies 
are  heated  with  nitric  acid  or  oxide,  or  a 
nitrate.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances, as  by  their  dry  distillation,  or  heating 
them  with  potassa,  by  fermentation,  putre- 
faction, Ac.  See  Will  and  Varrentrapp*s 
method  of  determining  nitrogen  in  an  organic 

AlTALTSlt. 

Preparation,  By  gradually  heating  a  mixture 
of  dry  and  powdeii^  chloride  of  ammonium 
(sal-ammoniac)  and  lime,  and  receiving  the  gas 
over  mercury. 

PropertieM,  Oaseous,  colorless ;  its  odor  ex- 
tremely pungent,  revivifying,  irrespirable  when 
pure,  but  may  be  breathed  when  diluted  with 
I  air;  taste  strongly  alkaline ;  browns  tunnerio 
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eren  when  dry,  changes  reddened  litmus  to 
blue;  reiy  sUghtlj  combustible,  and  extin- 
p:msbes  bnrning  bodies ;  a  small  jet  passed 
into  oxygen  burns  with  a  small  yellow  flame. 
Calculated  spec  grav.  =  589*3. 

When  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  6*5  atmo- 
spheres at  the  temperature  of  50°,  or  at  com- 
mon pressure  and  the  temperature  of— 40°,  it  is 
liquefied.  A  very  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  spec 
griT.  0-76,  refracts  light  more  than  water. 

Ammonia  is  decomposed  by  passing  a  suc- 
cession of  electric  sparks  through  it,  or  by 
passing  it  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube 
containing  pieces  of  porcelain,  platinum,  gold 
or  silver- wire;  200  vols,  become  400  vols.;  if 
copper  or  iron-wire  be  employed,  they  absorb 
nitrogen.  By  exploding  ammonia  with  oxygen 
it  is  resolved  into  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
water,  when  the  oxygen  is  insufficient  to  com- 
bine with  all  the  hydrogen,  or  into  nitrogen, 
water,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  when  the  oxygen 
is  in  excess.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  other 
gases  which  readily  jrield  oj^gen,  either  in  the 
cold,  by  heat,  or  by  the  electric  spark,  generally 
fimning  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
water;  thus,  with  nitrous  oxide  in  excess,  it 
yields  nitrogen,  oxygen,  water,  and  hyponitric 
acid.  With  many  metallic  oxides  it  yields 
water,  nitrogen,  dbc  Its  most  interesting  de- 
eomposition  is  when  passed  over  heated  char- 
coal, forming  cyanide  of  ammonium  (prussiate 
of  ammonia)  and  hydrogen,  2  NH,  4-  ^  ^  =s 
^^4f^Cs+2H.  See  CTAHoeur.  Chlonne 
and  iodine  decompose  its  aqueous  solution, 
forming,  among  other  products,  the  explosive 
chloride  or  iodide  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Liquid  ammoma,  8yn.  Aqua  ammonias, 
Caustic  Ammonia,  Spirit  of  Hartshorn.  Oer. 
SalaiakgeisL    Fr,  Esprit  de  sel  ammoniac 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  rapidly  and  in 
Urge  quantity  by  water,  with  the  evolution  of 
heat;  ice  is  melted  by  the  gas  and  the  tempera- 
tare  lowered.  One  vol.  water  absorbs  60  vols. 
gas  at  50°  temp,  and  29*8  inches  bar.,  and  by 
expansion,  not  due  to  the  heat  evolved,  its 
spec  grav.  =a  0*875;  the  water,  therefore,  ab- 
sorbs nearly  i  its  weight ;  by  increased  pres- 
sure or  lower  temperature,  it  absorbs  more 
than  I  its  weight,  and  in  the  latter  case  its 
spec  grav.  ss  0*850.  A  mixture  of  equal  vols, 
concentrated  ammonia  and  water  appears  to 
expand. 

Prtpar^ion,  Teetmic,  Caustic  ammonia  is 
prepared^on  a  large  scale,  by  mixing  1  pt.  sal- 
ammoniac  in  pieces,  or  gently  calcined  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  with  1  pt.  dry  caustic  lime, 
slacked  with  3  or  4  pts.  water,  or  so  much  as 
to  make  a  cream,  introduced  into  an  iron  retort, 
which  is  connected  with  a  series  of  stone  jars 
(Woulfe's  apparatus),  a  balloon  intervening 
between  the  retort  and  1st  jar  to  catch  any 
unchanged  salt  that  may  distil  over.  (See  the 
^>paratn9  under  Mvbiatic  Acin.)  Heat  is  ap- 
plied until  all  of  the  ammonia  is  expelled. 
Tbe  residue  U  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  lime  may  be  previously  slacked  to  a  dry 
powder,  or  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then 
Bingled  with  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  more 
water  subsequently  added ;  the  heat  of  slacking 
in  the  latter  case  economizes  fuel.  When  too 
little  water  is  added,  the  materials  are  apt  to 
19 
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ai^re  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  whio^  may 
b^obviated  by  adding  a  little  common  S|ilt  to 
the  mixture.  The  above  method  with  cream 
of  lime  is  probably  the  best 

The  following  tables,  by  Davy  and  Ure,  show 
the  quantity  of  dry  ammonia  in  100  pts.  of  the 
liquid  by  weight.  Those  marked  with  a  •  in 
Davy's  table  were  determined  by  experiment, 
the  rest  by  calculation. 

Table  of  the  Strength  ofCauttic  Jmmonia. 


Davy. 

Ure. 

Spec.  (ray. 

Percent. 
Ammonia. 

Spec.  grav. 

Per  cent. 

0*8760 

•32*30 

0*8914 

27-940 

•8857 

29-25 

*8937    • 

27-633 

•8967 

27*038 

•8983 

26-751 

*9000 

26*00 

•9000 

26-500 

•9054 

•  25-37 

•9045 

25175 

•9090 

23-850 

•9166 

22-07 

•9133 

22-625 

•9177 

21*200 

•9255 

19*54 

•9227 

19-875 

•9275 

18-560 

•9326 

17-52 

•9320 

17-225 

•9385 

15*88 

•9363 

15-900 

•9435 

14-53 

•9410 

14-575 

^  *9476 

13*46 

•9455 

13-250 

*9513 

12*40 

•9510 

11-925 

•9545 

11-56 

1 

•9573 

10*82 

•9564 

10-600 

•9597 
•9616 

10-17 

9-60 

•9614 

9*275 

•9692 

•9*50 

•9662 

7*950 

•9716 

6-625 

•9768 

5-500 

•9828 

3-975 

•9887 

2*650 

•9945 

1*326 

Properties.  A  colorless  liquid,  possessing 
most  of  the  properties  of  gaseous  ammonia, 
loses  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  below  200°, 
solidifies  at— 36° 4  to — 41°  8, in  shining, flexible 
needles,  at  — 56°  2.  to  a  gray  gelatinous  mass, 
with  scarcely  any  odor.  The  very  strong 
caustic  ammonia  has  a  spec.  grav.  =:  0-88,  and 
1  meas.  of  this  and  3  meas.  water  yield  a  strong 
aqua-ammonia  of  0-960.  To  prevent  loss  of 
ammonia  and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  it  should  be  kept  in  well  stoppered 
bottles.  Ammonia  is  a  strong  alkaline  base» 
neutralizing  acids  perfectly,  often  abstracting 
them  from  other  combinations,  and  forming 
cr3rstallizable  salts.  See  its  uses  and  combina- 
tions below. 

ImpurUiee,  It  may  contain  sulphate  or  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  carried  over  mechanically, 
which  are  tested  by  neutralizing  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  chloride  of  barium  for 
the  former  and  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  latter, 
if  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium  be  carried  over, 
test -them  by  evaporating  to  dryness;  it  usually 
contains  empyreum.  oil,  which  colors  it  yellow 
when  this  was  present  in  the  ammoniacal  salt; 
by  standing  in  the  air,  or  from  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  caustic  lime  used,  it 
may  contain  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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Ty  obtaia  it  pare,  miz  Ifireshljr  sladced  lime 
wiw6  eanstic  ammonia,  distil  at  a  geatle  heatf; 
or  prepare  from  good  sal-ammoniac  and  lime 
with  glass  WouUe's  bottles,  rej^ting  the  con- 
tents of  the  Ist,  which  should  contain  bat  little 
water. 

Uies,  Largely  employed  as  an  agent  by  tiie 
theoretic  and  manofactaring  chemist,  to  a 
limited  extent  in  dyeing  and  other  arts,  and 
in  medicine.  It  is  invsduable  to  the  analytic 
chemist,  from  its  strong  alkaline  character  and 
the  volatility  of  its  salts. 

Combinationi.  It  combines  with  acids,  form- 
ii^g  salts ;  with  many  salts,  oxides,  and  metal- 
loidal  compounds,  both  in  its  gaseous  and  liquid 
state,  and  generally  by  bringing  it  in  contact 
with  them. 

Salts. 

The  salts  with  the  hydracids  are  viewed, 
according  to  the  old  theory,  as  direct  com- 
pounds: thus,  ammonia  and  muriatic  acidss 
NHy  HCl ;  by  Kane's  theory  as  double  amides : 
thus,  NHy  HCls  HAd,  HCl,  a  chloramide  of 
hydrogen;  by  the  ammonium  theonr,  as  am- 
monium with  a  halogen:  thusNH^HClKxNH^, 
CL  According  to  the  last,  sal-ammoniac  is 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  corresponds  to 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  which 
indeed  it  possesses  the  same  crystalline  form ; 
when  a  metallic  chloride  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  water  is  decomposed;  thus,  with 
protochloride  of  iron  in  solution,  PeCl,  HO  4- 
NH,  =  NH^,Cl-}-FeO. 

The  ozyacids  usually  combine  with  am- 
monia only  when  water  is  present,  forming 
with  1  eq.  HO  the  ordinary  oxysalts  of  am- 
monia ;  dry  ammonia  and  dry  ozyacids  unite, 
forming  another  class  of  compounds,  which 
Rose  terms  salts  of  Ammone ;  the  former  may 
be  viewed  as  salts  of  oxides  of  ammonium,  the 
latter  as  true  salts  of  ammonia.  In  the  com- 
mon oxysalts,  the  hydrogen  of  the  equiv.  of 
water  is  supposed  to  unite  with  the  metal  am- 
monium, while  the  oxygen  makes  it  oxide  of 
ammonium.  Thus  sulphate  of  ammonia,  NH,, 
HO  4- 80s  as  NH4, 0  +  80,,  0^  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  ammonium.  We  shall  designate  them 
all  as  salts  of  ammonia,  giving  among  the 
synonymes  their  theoretic  appellations. 

The  ammoniacal  salts  are  all  colorless  with 
colorless  acids  and  other  salts;  have  a  biting, 
saline  taste ;  are  nearly  all  readily  soluble  in 
water ;  are  easily  decomposed  or  volatilized  by 
heat,  the  haloid  salts  ana  carbonate  volatilizing 
without  decomposition ;  the  others  leaving  the 
acid,  if  it  be  fixed  (phosphoric  acid),  or  de- 
composing it  (sulphuric  acidV  Many  of  them 
lose  a  portion  of  ammonia  by  keeping,  and  then 
test  acid.  When  rubbed  dry,  or  moistened  with 
caustic  alkali  and  some  other  oxides,  they 
evolve  ammoniacal  gas,  recognised  by  its  odor; 
or  if,  in  dilute  solution,  the  odor  is  too  feeble,  a 
glass  rod,  dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  and  held 
over  it  after  potassa  is  added,  produces  a  white 
cloud  of  ammoniacal  salt  It  is  precip.  from  a 
solution  not  too  dilute  by  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum, giving  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammo- 
nium, or  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
^umina,  yielding  ammonia-alum. 
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1.  Chhridt  of  Jimmommm.  Teeh,  Byn.  Sal- 
ammoniac,  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  Oer.  Chlor- 
ammonium,  Salmiak.  Fr,  del  ammoniaqae, 
Hydrochlorate  d'  ammoniaque,  Ghlorure  d*  am- 
monium. Pound  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes, 
in  minute  quantity  in  sea-water  and  salines. 

Preparation.  By  mingling  equal  volumes  of 
chlorohydric  aeid  and  ammonia,  they  traite  to 
sal-ammoniac  with  the  evolution  of  heat  It  is 
always  procured  by  the  dry  distillation  of  nitro- 
genous organic  matter,  either  containing  mu- 
riatic acid  or  receiving  it  in  a  subsequent 
operation. 

MAinTTAcnnis  oy  SAi^AmromAc. 

1.  Egyptian  procest.  This  salt  was  formerly 
and  exclusively  made  tn  Egypt,  especially  to 
the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  originalljr  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  near  which  the  principal 
works  were  situated.  The  method  now  pur- 
sued is  probably  the  same  as  in  former  times. 

Dried  camers  dung  and  urine  are  employed 
for  fire,  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  Burned  in 
an  imperfect  manner,  the  dung  is  subjected  to 
a  rude  dry  distillation,  and  the  dense  smoke 
condensed  into  soot,  containing  the  salt  The 
soot,  taken  to  the  salt-works,  is  rammed  into 
glass  globes  coated  with  clay,  till  nearly  full, 
and  these  are  placed  in  openings  in  a  lon^ 
horizontal  flue,  where  they  are  heated  to  a  low 
red  heat  The  salt  sublimes  to  the  top  or 
cooler  part,  where  it  forms  a  solid  cake,  oftea 
closing  the  orifice,  which  must  be  reopened. 
Towards  the  close  of  sublimation  the  globes 
split,  and,  upon  removal  aAer  cooling,  usaally 
fall  to  pieces.  The  solid  cake  of  salt  is  de- 
tached and  thrown  into  commerce.  It  is  of 
inferior  quality,  of  a  grajrish  color,  and  spo&gy 
texture. 

2.  European  procen.  Various  animal  matters 
are  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yielding  tar 
and  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  leaving  charcoal, 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Pni9> 
sian  blue,  or  as  bone-black,  when  bones  alone 
are  used.  The  animal  matters  are  bones, 
horn,  flesh,  blood,  wool,  hair,  silk,  dtc,  gene^ 
rally  refuse  materials  from  the  mechanic  arts. 
They  are  introduced  into  cylindric  or  semicy- 
lindric  iron  retorts,  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  gas-works,  and,  in  general,  the  process 
is  similarly  conducted,  excepting  that  the  am- 
moniacal liquor  and  residuary  coal  being 
chiefly  requh^ed,  the  heat  is  not  maintained  as 
high.  The  tubes  at  the  back  of  the  retorts  for 
canning  off  the  volatile  products,  do  not  rise 
from  the  top,  as  in  the  gas  retorts,  but  project 
horizontally  from  the  centre  or  upper  part  c€ 
the  back  plate  of  the  retort  The  retorts  are 
laid  horizontally  in  brick  work,  from  3  to  It 
being  in  one  stack,  and  heated  by  several 
fires;  the  flame  plays  fVeely  around  them,  ani 
is  distributed  from  the  fire-places  by  flues 
between  the  fire-bricks  of  the  fire-arch.  The 
whole  stack  is  doubly  arched  over,  the  lower 
arch  being  perforated  with  many  flues  to  dis- 
tribute the  flame.  The  tubes  projecting  Irom 
the  back  part  of  the  retorts,  pass  downwards 
and  enter  the  hydraulic  main,  from  which. the 
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npeo&densed  rmpcits  pnm  through  m  system  of 
tabes  cooled  by  water  into  several  cisterns 
prarided  with  slop-cocks  at  different  heights, 
to  let  off  the  oil  and  ammoniarjri  Uqoid.  The 
gueoQs  matter  finally  oacondensed  is  asnally 
psssed  by  tubes  under  the  cylinders  and 
Iniroed* 

Where  the  chief -object  is  ammoniacal  Honor, 
the  ealcination  nay  be  a  fall  red  heat ;  where 
the  residuary  charcoal  is  for  prussian  blue,  the 
heat  nose  not  be  carried  high,  and  where  for 
hone-black  it  is  pushed  beyond  this,  care  being 
itken  not  to  carry  it  too  far.  The  condensed 
bqnors  hold  carbonate  and  other  ammoniacal 
falls  in  solotion,  mixed  with  much  empyreu- 
natie  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which  floats  on  the 
lop.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  not  ob- 
tainsd  directly  from  the  liquid,  it  being  so  vola- 
tile that  it  could  not  be  evaporated  without 
loss;  it  is  therefore  converted  directly  or  indi- 
reedjr  into  muriate. 

It  18  done  most  conveniently,  where  muriatic 
aeid  bears  a  low  price,  by  directly  saturating 
ihe  ammoniacal  liquor  with  muriatic  acid, 
evaporating  in  a  leaden  vessel  until  a  pellicle 
ibrms  on  the  surface,  and  running  off  into  the 
emtallizers,  which  are  wooden  vessels,  lined 
with  lead. 

Another  method  is  to  form  sulphate  of  am- 
laoaia,  either  by  directly  saturating  the  liquor 
vilh  fulpharic  acid,  or  by  a  double  decompo^ 
litioa  with  sulphate  of  lime  (g3rpsum).  In  the 
latter  case  the  liquor  is  pumped  upon  a  broad 
sad  tbaltow  filter  of  canvass,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  moderately  fine  gjrpsum  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches ;  the  canvass  rests  on  a  hurdle 
er  grating  of  wooden  rods,  which  are  but  an 
isch  above  the  leaden  bottom.  From  this  first 
filter  the  liqaor  may  flow  out  to  a  3d,  3d,  dbc., 
IB  order  to  insure  complete  decomposition. 
The  doable  decomposition  is  that  sulphate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  become  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  A 
little  water  passed  through  the  filters  carries 
of  any  remaining  ammoniacal  salt,  and  finally 
the  solotion  is  slightly  acidulated  with  sul- 
pbnric  acid.  It  is  next  evaporated,  the  oil  and 
tanj  matters  being  skimmed  firom  the  top, 
nntil  it  attains  a  density  of  1*16,  when  it  is 
nixed  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
vith  constant  stirring  and  boiling.  It  is  now 
nm  off  to  settle. 

The  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of 
aamonia  are  mutually  decomposed  into  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
(ml-ammoniac).  The  clear  liquor  is  then 
CTiporated,  during  which,  sulphate  of  soda 
pfecipitatey,  from  its  inferior  solubility.  The 
preeipiute  is  raked  out,  drained,  and  washed 
^tb  a  little  water;  the  mother  liquor  is  still 
farther  evaporated  and  run  into  the  cryjstal- 
lizvts.  The  crystals  are  then  dried,  and  afford 
a  somewhat  crude  sal-ammoniac 

To  obtain  it  still  purer,  it  is  sublimed  in  ves- 
»li  of  glass  or  stone-ware  of  a  spheroidal  form, 
^th  a  neck  and  opening  above.  The  dried 
*ah  M  introduced  and  pressed  down,  and  the 

rtting  covered  by  a  pmte  or  vessel  to  confin^ 
vapors.  A  large  number  of  these  'flasks 
ife  arranged,  two  abreast,  over  a  long  flue, 
cither  testing  in  cast-iron  plates,  with  circular 


openings,  destued  to  receive  them,  or  oemg 
placed  in  sand.  The  fire  requires  a  nice  regu- 
lation to  sublime  the  salt  from  the  bottom  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  where  it  forms  a 
solid  white  cake  of  a  fibrous  structure.  The 
neck  of  the  flask  mast  be  kept  open  by  re» 
peatedly  thrusting  a  long  screw-shaped  steel 
rod  through  the  consolidating  salt,  to  avoid 
explosion  frdm  the  accumulation  of  vapor 
within.  The  contact  of  iron  is  injurious  from 
the  ready  formation  of  chloride  of  iron,  which 
sublimes  with  the  sal-ammoniac,  imparting  to 
it  an  orange  or  yellow  tint 

The  English  method  of  manufacture  is  to 
employ  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas- 
works, and  saturate  it  with  sulphuric  acid  as 
above.  A  ton  of  good  coals  will  yield  about 
200  lb.  of  ammoniacal  liquor.  At  the  Deptford 
works  6 — 700,000  gallons  are  annaally  ob- 
tained and  employed  in  this  manufacture.  At 
the  works  near  Glasgow,  7,200  galls,  obtained 
weekly,  are  distilled,  and  to  this  are  added 
4,600  lb.  sulphuric  acid  of  1*625;  2,400  galls, 
salphate  of  tfmmoniaof  1*16  are  thus  obtained, 
in  such  a  concentrated  state  as  to  deposit  a  few 
crystals  in  the  vessel  containing  it.  During 
these  operations  900  galls,  of  tar  subside,  and 
200  galls,  of  petroleum  are  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid. 

Propertia,  The  sal-ammoniac  of  commerce 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  sublimed  cake, 
weighing  about  one-quarter  of  a  cwt.;  it  is 
parallel-fibrous  in  structure,  translucent,  white, 
unless  tinged  orange  or  yellow  with  chloride 
of  iron,  remarkably  tough,  rendering  it  difficult 
of  pulverization.  The  sublimed  salt  is  not 
likely  to  contain  other  imparities  than  the  salt 
of  iron  mentioned.  The  crude  salt  may  be 
adulterated,  which  can  generally  be  deter- 
mined by  vaporizing  a  portion ;  pothing  should 
be  left 

Chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  crjrstallized 
from  its  solution  in  the  8-hedron,  cube,  or 
24-hedron.  1  pt  dissolves  in  2*7  pts.  water  at 
66*7®,  with  a. great  reduction  of  temperature, 
and  the  liquid  has  then  a  spec.  grav.  1  -08 ;  solu- 
ble in  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Spec.  grav.  of  the 
salt  =  1*45—1*528.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste, 
a  neutral  reaction.  Fixed  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  slightly  heated,  volatilizes,  without 
fusing  or  decomposition,  and  even  rises  in 
small  quantity  from  its  boiling  solution ;  spec, 
grav.  of  vapor  ^  0*9255. 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  heating  with  po- 
tassium into  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  leaving 
chloride  oi  potassium ;  the  same  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  more  slowly  with  some  other 
metals.  Decomposed  by  basic  oxides,  it  yields 
16*78  per  cent  water.  It  gradually  loses  a 
little  ammonia  and  tests  acid;  but  if  heated 
nearly  to  sublimation,  its  solution  in  the  cold 
is  neutral ;  its  solution  in  hot  water  tests  acid 

The  dry,  powdered  salt,  in  a  vessel  cooled 
by  ice,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  dry  sul- 
phuric acid  vapor,  without  evolving  gas,  and 
becomes  a  translucent,  flexible  mass,  which 
gradually  becomes  hard.  It  evolves  muriatic 
acid  by  heating ;  a  few  drops  of  water  effect 
the  same  violently ;  exposure  to  moist  air  the 
slowly. 
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Formula,  NH,,  HQ,  or  NB„  01,  or  HAd,  HCL 

Uttt,  Sal-ammoniac  is  chiefly  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  cansUc  and  carbonated  amp 
monia,  in  tinning  iron,  copper,  brass,  in  solder- 
ing ;  it  is  farther  nsed  in  medicine,  dyeing,  and 
chemical  research.  Its  volatility,  and  its  power 
of  prerenting  the  precipitation  of  salts  other- 
wise  insoluble,  in  common  with  other  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  are  the  chief  reasons  of  its  use  in 
chem.  analysis. 

8.  Bnmiat  o/JmrnoniwHU  8yn«  Hydrobromate 
or  bromohydrate  of  ammonia.  Gfcr.  Bromam- 
monium.  Pr^^  1,  by  mingling  the  8  gases  in 
equal  Tolumes;  8,  by  saturating  liquid  ammo- 
tua  with  bromohydric  acid;  8,  by  dissolving  bro- 
mine in  ammonia,  when  nitrogen  is  evolvd;  an 
excess  of  bromine  gives  a  yellow  solution. 

Pnq^  By  eviqporating  the  solution,  it  yields 
i-eided  prisms,  which  have  a  sharp,  saline 
taste,  may  be  sublimed ;  gradually  becomes 
yellowish  in  the  air,  and  tests  acid. 

Cmr^poiitum.   NH.,  Br,  or  NH,,  HBr,  or  HAd, 

HBr. NH^  17-16  +  HBr, 70-4a 96-66.    In 

100  pts.  NH,,  17-78+  HBr,  88*88 b  100. 

8.  lodidi  of  Jmmofuum,  8yn.  Hydriodate  of 
ammonia.  Gftr.  lodammonium.  Pnpand,  1, 
by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  the  8  gases,  iodo- 
hydric  acid  and  ammonia;  8,  by  saturating 
liquid  iodohydric  with  caustic  ammonia,  and 
concentrating  the  solution ;  3,  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  filtering. 

Prop,  Crystallizes  with  some  difficulty  in 
cubes ;  colorless,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  apart  from  access  of  air, 
sublimes  unchanged;  but  by  access  of  air  it 
gives  off  ammonia  by  oxidation  and  the  subli< 
mate  is  colored  yellow  by  periodide ;  the  same 
change  occurs  in  its  aqueous  solution,  which  be- 
comes yellow  and  contains  free  ammonia.  Ab- 
sorbs dry  sulphuric  acid  vapor,  evolving  sul- 
phurous acid  and  forming  a  reddish  brown  mass. 

Compotition,  NH^,  I,  or  NH,,  HI,  or  HAd, 
HI-— NHy  17164-  HI,  127-67=NH^,  1, 144-73. 
In  100  pts.  NH,,  11-86  +  HI,  88-14  s  100. 

Periodide  of  Jltnmoniunu  Ger,  Ammonium- 
iodid.  Formed  by  saturating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  iodide  with  iodine.  A  dark 
brown,  opake  liquid. 

Iodine  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  pe- 
culiar compound,  which  is  also  produced  by 
gently  heating  iodine  with  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  with  the  evolution  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  a  dark  brown,  viscid  liquid, 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  loses  part  of  its  am- 
monia by  heating,  and  then  vaporizes  with  a 
violet  color,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  Millon,  it  is  composed  of  NHg,  I;  accord- 
ing to  Bineau,  3  NH,,  2 1;  and  Millon  regards 
it  as  a  compound  of  1  eq.  iodide  of  nitrogen 
(amide  of  iodine)  +  1  eq.  iodide  of  ammonium ; 
thus,  2  (NH,.  I)  »  NH,.  I-f  NH^,  I.  It  is  de- 
composed by  water  into  iodide  of  ammonium 
and  iodide  of  nitrogen,  which  precipitates. 
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4^  Flmoni$  ef  nimmimumt  Sya.  Finale  or 
flnohydrale  of  ammonia.  Prtpmd  by  Iwitiig 
1  pt  very  fine  saWammmifae  with  Si  pu.  leqf 
fine  fluoride  of  lodfaBt  thoroughly  mixed  hi  m 
platinum  crucible,  with  acover  eiinred  ImwuMiti 
and  containing  a  little  valsri  bv  m  geaUe  heat 
the  fluoride  of  anuDonium  auhumea  ani  en^ 
denses  on  the  lower  siirfiMe  of  the  eover.  if 
moisture  were  present,  aome  ammonia  it  gtmm 
ottt  and  the  aali  eontaina  also  acid  ianriiii 
The  dry  aalt  cannot  \fe  obtained  ftcm  ila  ao> 
lution. 

Coloriess,  of  a  biting  saline  tastfl^  ^^rj  lofaK 
ble  in  water,  little  in  aleohol ;  its  aqaeoas  aola» 
tion  changes  to  acid  fliionde;  foaea  andarti 
limes  at  a  lower  heat  than  sal^inmoniact  Ik. 
solution,  and  even  the  dry  salt,  conodes  ghao 
powerfhlly,  being  resolved  into  ammoMaawf 
silicoAuoride  of  ammonium.  For  ettdking  fft 
glass  the  solution  is  brushed  over  the  dimwiBg 
on  glass  graved  through  wax. 

A  bane  salt  is  formd  by  bringinf  die  aha^t 
dry  fluoride  into  ammoaiaeal  gas*  wliii^  i| 
absorbs  with  avidity,  and  loses  again  by  ~ 


Jeidjhtoridt  ofJmmmmm  ia  fiirnedtayaMat 
rating  a  solution  of  the  flooride  ai  abont  Ulh 
when  i  of  the  ammonia  esei^ies.  Agmaaliv 
crystalline  mass,  unchangwUe  in  diy  ai# 
at  100^,  but  at  common  temperatures  veif 
deliquescent;  sublimes  with  white  vapenk 
Formula  of  neutral  fluoride,  NH.,  F;  of  the 
acidsalt,NH^,F4-HF. 

5.  Borofiuoruie  of  Jmmommm,  Syn.    Flnobo* 
rate  of  Ammonia.    Gcr.  BorflnorammoninM 
Prepared  by  adding  boracic  acid  to  fluoride  el 
ammonium,  by  which  ammonia  and  water  an 
eliminated;  thus,  4  (NH.,F)  -f-  BO.  «■  (lOL 
F4-BF3)4-3NH,4-8HO.    Byevapoi^ 
and  sublimation  it  is  separated  from  the  exum^ 
of  boracic  acid ;  the  sublimate  is  white,  amo*  ] 
phous,  and  nearest  to  the  heat  fused  and  tnamj^  -j 
lucent     From  its  solution  it  ciystalliiea  W-^ 
6-sided  prisms,  pointed  by  8  planes,  has  a  t8i||^( 
like  sal-ammoniac,  an  acid  reaction,  veiy  sqI|^| 
ble  in  water,  rather  soluble  in  alcohol,    k  c 
tallizes  again  out  of  a  strong  am 
solution.    Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  a 
glass.    Formula,  NH^  F  +  BFj^    Berz, 

6.  SUicoJluorideofAmmomatnu  Syn.    Flu 
cate  of  Ammonia.    Ger.  Kieselfluoran 
Prep,    Sublime  an  intimate  mixture 
sal-ammoniac  and  silicofluoride  of  ] 
or  sodium ;  it  is  a  white,  cohering,  i 
mass.    Or  add  ammonia  to  flimsi 
when  a  portion  of  silica  precipitates,  hot  i 
solves  by  evaporation.    Very  soluble  in  i 
from  which  it  crystallizes  spontaneomsh  " 
or  6-sided  prisms ;  tastes  very  saline,  rm 
litmus;   decrepitates  by  heat,  and  snbL 
without  fusion.  The  concentrated  boilinf 
tion  attacks  glass.   /.  Davy,    Ammonia 
not  precipitate  all  the  silica.    Bcrs.    Fbn 
NH..F4-8SiF,. 

Tht  following  are  compoonda  oC  aan 


AHMOinUM. 

whh  haloids,  in  vrhich  the  ammoDia  appears 
not  to  exist  as  oxide  of  ammonium ;  Berzelius 
tenns  them  haloid  salts  of  ammonia. 

\,  a,  Subchhride  of  Sulphur  and  ^tnmoma,  8jn. 
Gtr,  8chwefe!chlorur-Ammoniak.  Fr,  Chlo- 
rosnlfite  d'  ammoniaque.  Bring  together  the 
npor  of  sabchlor-sulphar  and  ammonia.  Per- 
mioent  for  some  time,  soluble  in  alcohol,  from 
which  water  precipitates  snlphnr,  leaving  sal- 
tmmoniac  and  hyposniphite  of  ammonia. 
Thns,  2  NH.  +  8X1  +  HO  =s  NH«  CI  +  NH^ 
80  +  a 

b,  Chbride  of  Sufyhur-\-2  Jmrntmia.  8yn. 
Gtr.  Chlorschwefel-Ammoniak.  Fr,  Chlomre 
desonfre  bi-ammoniacal.  Prtp,  Pass  dry  am- 
moniacal  gas  into  a  closed  glass  cylinder,  and 
vken  fall,  introdace  small  capsules  containing 
a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  fully  satu- 
rated with  chlorine;  it  is  best  performed  in 
eoU  weather  to  avoid  the  heating  of  the  appa- 
ratus; the  ammonia  must  be  constantly  in 
excess.  When  finished,  the  vessel  is  closed 
\ff  a  glass  plate,  and  the  next  day  air  passed 
through  to  drive  out  the  excess  of  ammonia. 
Tbt  same  compound  is  also  prepared  by  expos- 
ing e  to  ammonia,  until  an  equiv.  is  absorbed. 

Prop,  Light  lemon-yellow  flocculoe,  inodor- 
oos,  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  a  yellow  color,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes by  evaporation,  accompanied  by  partial 
decomposition.  Gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube, 
yields  ammonia,  then  nitrogen  with  sulphur 
and  sal-ammoniac,  while  sulphuret  of  nitrogen 
constantly  sublimes.  Oil  of  vitriol  extracts 
anmonia  with  violence ;  water  readily  decom- 
poses it  F«rm.,  %  NH^  8C1 ;  contains  39-8  per 
cent  ammonia. 

e.  Chloride  tf  Sufyhur-[- 1  Jnmumia.  8yn.  Fr, 
Chlornre  de  soufre  ammoniacal.  Prep.  Simi- 
lar to  6,  hot  with  less  ammoniacal  gas. 

Prop,  Brownish  red,  loose  flocculoe,  of  an 
odor  resembling  chloride  of  sulphur,of  a  saline, 
^ery  biting  taste  ;  very  soluble  in  absolute  al- 
cohol and  ether,  the  solutions  giving,  with  solu- 
tions of  lead  and  silver,  mixed  precipitates  of 
inetaliic  chlorides  and  hyposulphites.  Heated 
in  a  mbe  to  2909,  for  some  hours,  it  is  wholly 
changed  into  a  yellow  mixture  of  ssil-ammoniac 
•nd  snlpho-chloride  of  sulphuret  of  nitrogen; 
thw,  4  (NHy  8C1)  »  3  NH^Cl  +  NS^,  801/ 
Chlof  ritriol  acts  as  on  6;  water  decomposes  it, 
and  liquid  ammonia  more  rapidly.  Form., 
NH3,  BCl ;  contains  26  per  cent,  ammonia. 

^  Terchloride  of  Pko$phorui  +  5  Jnunonia, 
%n.  Phosphorsuperchlorfir-Ammoniak.  Berz, 
Pass  ammonia  very  slowly  to  saturation, 
throQgh  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  in  a  vessel 
sarronnded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  A  white 
powder,  slowly  but  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
Heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  it  yields 
ammonia,  phosphorus-vapor,  phosphuret  of 
Bttrogeo,  and  sal-ammoniac ;  thus,  2  (5  NH., 
PCI,)  =  6NH^C1  +  2  NH,+  NjP  -f-  P;  a  lilUe 
hydrogen  liberated,  is  probably  accidentaL  It 
is  noeh  more  stable  than  we/might  infer  from 
its  composition ;  fused  with  fixed  alkaline  car- 
bonates, it  yields  ammonia,  and  alkaline  phos- 
phates, and  chlorides;  boiled  for  some  time, 
vith  their  solutions,  it  yields  the  same,  except- 
ing that  there  is  an  alkaline  phosphite ;  heated 
wtric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly  with  evolution  of 
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nitric  oxide.  Form.,  5  NH,,  POL;  contains 
38*4  per  cent  ammonia  (i2ofc),  33  per  cenu 
(^Penox.) 

3.  C/Uorocarbonate  of  jSmmonia,  8yn.  Crtr, 
Chlorkohlenoxyd-Ammoniak,Phosgen-Ammo- 
niak.  1  vol.  chlorocarbonic  acid  -f-  4  vols,  am* 
moniacal  gas  condense  with  evolution  of  heat 
to  a  white  solid,  inodorous,  of  biting  saline 
taste,  of  neutral  reaction,  deliquescent,  soluble 
in  spt.  wine;  decomposed  by  the  stronger 
acids ;  may  be  sublimed.  Form.,  2  NH,,  COCL 
RegnauU  regards  it  as  sal-ammoniac  and  car- 
bamide, 2  NH^  COCl  ss  NH^Cl  +  NH^  CO. 

4.  Terchhruu  of  Boron  •{•  Ammonia,  1  vol. 
gaseous  terchloride  of  boron  and  1|  vols,  am* 
monia  condense  to  a  white  powder ;  sublimes 
unchanged,  less  volatile  than  sal-ammoniac ; 
decomposed  by  water  into  sal-ammoniac  and 
borate  of  ammonia.  Form.,  BCl,  4-3  NH,; 
contains  18-36  percent  ammonia.  To  decom- 
pose by  water,  as  above,  it  should  contain 
4  NH. ;  thus,  BCL  +  4  NH.  -f  3  HO  rs  NH^ 
B0,4-3(NH,,HC1). 

6.  Tercldoriae  of  Silicon  -{•  jimmonia.  8imilar 
to  the  preceding,  decomposed  by  water  into 
sal-ammoniac,  silicic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Form.,  SiCl,  +  3  NH,  (1) ;  contains  37-66  per 
cent  ammonia. 

6.  Terbromide  of  Pkotphorut -{- Jmmonia.  8yn. 
Phosphorbrom&r-Ammoniak.  {Berz.)  Formed 
similarly  to  the  chlorine  compound,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  appearance  and  mode  of  de- 
composition. Form.,  PBr,  4"  *  NH, ;  contains 
24*37  per  cent  ammonia. 

7.  Fluorideof  Boron -{-Jmmonia,  Equal  mea- 
sures of  the  2  gases  condense  to  a  white,  opake 
solid,  which  may  be  sublimed  unaltered,  by  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  borofluoride  of  ammonium  and  borate 
of  ammonia.  1  vol.  fluoride  of  boron  4;  *  and 
3  vols,  ammonia,  condense  to  clear  liquids,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  both 
losing  their  excess  of  ammonia,  and  becom- 
ing the  1st  solid  compound.  Form.,  BF.,  (1, 
2,  3)  NHj. 

8.  Fbtoride  of  Silicon -{•jimmonia.  The  2  gases 
condense  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  vol.  fluoride  of 
silicon  4*  2  vols,  ammonia  to  a  white  powder ; 
sublimes  without  decomp.  when  dry;  water 
resolves  it  into  silico-fluoride  of  ammonium 
and  silicic  acid.  Form.,  2  SiF,4-  3  NH, ;  con- 
tains 25  per  cent  ammonia. 

Cyanide  of  Ammonium,  see  under  Ctaito- 
OEH ;  see  also  under  the  Fluorides  of  Colux- 

BIUK,    MoLTBDEjrUM,    TlTAKICM,     TuiTSSTEH ; 

farther  under  Terchloride  of  Absehic,  &c. 

0XT-8lLT8  OF  AMKOKIinC  AKD  AmXOKIA. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  a.  Neutral.  Syn. 
8ulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  Lot.  8al-am- 
moniacum  secretum  Glauberi.  Ger.  Schwe- 
felsaures  Ammoniak.  Found  native,  as  Mas- 
cagnine,  a  volcanic  mineral.  Prep.  Frequently 
made  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sal- 
ammoniac  (see  Chloride  of  Ammonium  above), 
and  may  readily  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  sal-ammoniac  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Prop,    Cryst  generally  flat   prisms,  rig' 
rhombic  system,  resembling  those  of  sulph 
of  potassa  in  form  and  measurement; 
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dhtiueaAifl^eoftkeTvKiosI  prbmesiii*  ir, 
tet  of  a  horitoiittl  prism  m  1S1«  8^.  Of 
•hurp.  bitter  taste,  scarcely  chan^^ng  ia  Ae  air, 
aolaole  in  9  cold  and  1  boilinf  water;  deerepi- 
lates  by  Heat,  ftises  at  984^  and  begins  to  de- 
eompose  at  6M®,  erohiog  ammonia*  water, 
and  nitrogen,  and  snblimes  as  snlphite,  witii  a 
little  solpnate  of  ammonia;  decomposed  in  an 
ignited  tobe  into  water,  snlphnr,  and  nitrogen ; 
evaporated  with  mnriatic  acid  is  resolyed  into 
sal-ammoniac  and  6. 

Form..  NH4O,  80,  -f  HO,  or  NH.O,  80^ 
probably  the  latter  from  the  isomorphism  m 
NH.O  with  potassa  KO.  Eqaiv.  of  NH.O, 
80.  (Ha  1}  ee^,  or  (0»  100)  898*17.  In 
too  pts.,  NHg,  86-80  +  W^  <M)-A3  +  HO,  1848. 

6.  Bitu^phate.  Crystal,  m  scales,  has  a  Tery 
acid  and  bitterish  taste,  slowly  deliquesces, 
aoloble  in  1  pt  cold  water. 

Doable  sslts  are  obtained  by  saturating  the 
bisnlphate  with  sereral  bases,  potassa,  soda, 
dbc.  Snlphate  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  scaly, 
shining  crystals  of  bitter  taste,  and  permanent 
in  air.  Sulphate  of  soda  and  am.  crystallites 
in  short  prisms ;  saline  and  bitteivpermaneot 
Form.,  NH^O,  NaO,  8  80.  +  4  HO.    8uli^ 


Other  doable  salts  wmtrinmg  sulphale  of  ai^ 
monia,  see  under  the  •evaralflMiela. 

8^  fktlpktit  MmnminmtJmhftmB  fiiihtifiY 
Jhmmmm.  Diy  salphniria  amd  and  diy  ail* 
monia  unite,  and  lona  bodies,  which  aie  Ml 
salts  of  snlphuffie  aeid»  with  oaida  of  1 
nium*    *^ 


8|«.    fill. 

fatammon.  Mm;  8alfamide,  INpiat.  Am 
Coodnct  dry  sulphwria  acid  rapor  iale  a.flaal^ 
surrounded  by  a  freeaing  mixturiB^  and  wim  Jl 
has  deposited  uniformly  on  the  side%  fa^  inn- 
ing the  glass  nmnd»  pass  in  dnr  ■rTt^iit 
which  is  absorbed  rapidly,  and  with  einehiiioa 
of  heat;  the  outside  only  ia  the  salt  ia  fafo* 
tion,  and  is  earefnlly  scraped  off  finoB  thai  * 
beneath  it»  and  should  not  have  an  9M  le^ 
action. 

Pnp.    White,  dry,  amcrphouapowderjtpan 
similar  to  common  sulphate  of  ammonifi  (1)|    . 
neutral,  permanent  ia  air.    Soluble  in,  abw   i 
8  pts.  cold  water,  the  solntioa  doea  nd  ehapfl    j 
by  lapse  of  time ;  soluble  with  difteul^  ia  oil 
of  Titriol,  insoluble  in  and  aol  alMad  ly   - 
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H»l 

OalOO 

In  100  pts. 

Koa. 

NH, 

17-16 

814-6 

89-78 

88-88 

80/ 

40-18 

601-17 

70-88 

70-76 

70KI4 


67-88  716-67  100 


100-04        » 


Heated  in  the  air,  it  erolves  sulphurous  acid, 
ammonia  and  the  sulphite  leaving  bisnlphate 
of  amm.  Its  solution  gives  off  its  smmonia  at 
common  temperatnres,  when  mixed  with  po- 
tassa, lime,  or  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  bichloride  of  platinnm  pre- 
cipitates immediately  a  little  more  than  i  the 
ammonia;  raceroic,  tartaric,  and  carbazotic 
acids  only  give  a  precip.  aAer  some  time,  and 
it  is  then  only  partial.  Nor  can  the  sulphuric 
acid  be  separated  more  easily,  for  a  soluble 
salt  of  baryta  precipitates  less  than  i  of  the 
acid  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  even  after 
long  boiling,  with  the  addition  of  mnriatic  or 
nitric  acid,  about  ^  is  thrown  down ;  to  get  all 
of  the  acid  as  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  it 
is  necessary  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite 
it  strongly.  With  chloride  of  strontium  at 
common  temperatures,  it  only  gives  a  slight 
precip.  after  a  week.  This  behavior  shows 
that  it  is  not  common  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
solution. 

Rose  and  others  regard  it  as  a  direct  com- 
pound, NH,,  8O3;  Kane  views  it  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  HO,  8O3,  in  which  the  oiygen  of  the 
water  is  replaced  by  amide,  HAd,  8O3;  Dumas 
regards  it  as  hydrous  sulph^unide,  or  sulpho- 
hydramide,  NHg,  HO,  SOg. 

b,  Acid  Sulphate-Ammonia.  Ts  formed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  preceding,  as  a  hard 
glassy  mass,  very  deliquescent  in  the  air,  dis- 
solving in  water,  with  a  hissing  noise. 

f.  Ntutral  ParatuXphalt'Ammonia,  Sjm.  Para- 
sulfat-ammon.  Rote,  The  solution  of  a  by 
evaporation,  yields  c  and  d.  Prep,  Evap.  the 
solution  of  a  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  then  in 
▼acuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  dry  the  crystals 
with  filtering  paper,  to  free  them  from  the 
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mother-liquor,  which  contains  the  ibBOTiH 
salt  d.  Or,  after  scraping  off  the  salt  o  (soi  u 
recharge  the  vessel,  lined  with  the  acid  sal^ 
with  ammonia;  suffer  it  to  remain  sodm  tipt 
in  contact  with  it,  then  expel  the  ammoaia  bf 
a  corrent  of  dry  air;  expose  the  vessel  Air 
some  time  to  moist  air,  and  dissolve  slowly  ia 
water;  remove  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
shaking  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  f/wvfo 
rate  slowly  and  in  vacuo  as  before. 

Prop,  Cryst.,  hemiednc  forms  of  the  ririit 
square  system,  limpid.  When  free  from dM 
salt  is  not  deliquescent;  moistened  with  waMTi 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  a  Nttle  aeid  lal 
becomes  d\  rather  more  soluble  in  water  ihaa 
€L ;  the  solution  is  neutral  and  appears  In  rhiap 
to  d  very  slowly  in  closed  vessels.  Dissolfcl 
in  9  pts.  water  it  resembles  a  in  its  behatinr 
to  bichloride  of  platinum,  carbasotic,  tartaiiib 
and  racemic  acids,  and  to  salts  of  haiyl^ 
strontia,  dec,  excepting  that  as  long  as  d  is  Ml 
present  it  is  less  easily  affected  by  thosa  !•• 
agents. 

This  salt  has  the  same  compositioo  as  ^ 
Rose  having  found  in  it  70  to  70*39  per  oak 
sulphuric  acid. 

d,  Deliquetcent  Sulphate-Ammonia.  Sya.  Ott* 
Zerfliessliches  Sulfatammon.  Formal  ftnm 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  a  and  c.  Entp^ 
rate  the  solution  of  a  to  dryness  in  vieit 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  expose  it  to  the  air  to  dril" 
quesce,  poor  off  the  liquid  formed,  evaporaM 
it  to  crystallize  the  balance  of  c,  and  suifer  Aa 
clear  solution  to  crystallize  in  ▼acuo. 

Cryst.  indistinct  needles,  solnble_in  wtMKk 
exhibit  a«  slightly  acid  reaction. 
a  in  its  behavior  to  reagents;  with 
of  barium  only  i  of  the  sulphuric  aaU.  li 
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precipitated  in  34  boors  mt  eon&mon  tempe- 
ffmtnres. 

According  to  analjrsis,  it  consists  of  2  eq. 
•sinionin,  3  eq.  snlphnric  acid,  and  1  eq.  water; 
Bose  found  64*14  per  cent,  acid,  which,  by  caU 
eolation,  should  l>e  about  66.  Form.,  8  IVHj, 
S  80^  HO,  which  maj  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
poond  of  (a)  anhydrous  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
with  die  common  sulphate,  NH,,  80,  +  NH^O, 
flOy  but  this  is  not  likely  from  its  reactions ; 
or,  on  the  sulphamide  view,  as  the  salpho- 
sesqnihydramide :  thus,  3  NH,,  3  80»  HO  s 
3(NH«SO,)+3HO. 

3.  Hypo&mpkatt  of  Ammoma*.  Gtr,  Unter- 
scbwefelsanres  Am.  Prepared  by  adding  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  (1)  to  hjrposulphate  of 
baryta,  or  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  to  hypo- 
sulphate  of  mangsnese,  filtering,  and  suffering 
the  filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty,  in  fine  prismatic  or  ca- 
piDary  crystals,  of  a  cooling,  saline  taste,  per- 
manent in  air,  soluble  in  0*79  pts.  water  at 
00-8^,  the  solution  may  be  boiled  without  de- 
composition. Form.,  NHy  S^^s*  ^  ^^'  ^^^' 
tains,  by  calculation,  NH,,  15*984-  ^fi^,  67*36 
-f  HO,  16-76  ss  100.  Heeren  found  1844  per 
cenL  water. 

4.  Smlp/ttte  of  Jmrnomtu  Syn.  Sulphite  of 
Oxide  of  Ammonium.  Oer,  Schwefligsaures 
Ammoniak.  Formed  by  passing  sulphurous 
aeid  through  ammonia.  Cryst.  hexagonal 
columns,  with  hex^.  summits,  of  a  cooling, 
sharp,  sulphurous  taste ;  soluble  in  1  pu  water 
at  53-6^,  producing  much  cold,  more  soluble  in 
hot,  the  solution  loses  ammonia  by  boiling;  in* 
ibe  air  becomes  soA,  then  hard,  and  is  changed 
into  sulphate;  slightly  decrepitates  by  heat, 
becomes  soA  without  fusion,  gives  off  ammonia 
and  water,  yd  may  then  be  sublimed  as  bind' 
piate  of  ammonia.  Form.,  NH,,  HO,  SO.,  or 
NH.O,  80^  which,  calculated,  gives  NH,, 
3946-f  HO,  15*44  +  80^  55*1 1  ss  100.  Form. 
of  the  bisulphite,  NH^O,  380,. 

5.  BimUphUt'Ammoma,  or  anhydrous  bisul- 
phite of  ammonia.  Gtr,  Sulfit^Ammon.  Dry 
sniphorous  acid  and  ammonia  gases  condense 
only  in  equal  volumes,  to  a  yellowish  red,  soft 
mass,  which,  by  keeping  in  the  cold,  crystal- 
Itaees  in  groups  of  reddish  yellow,  radiating 
needles.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  becomes  color- 
less in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  with  yel- 
lowish color,  which  becomes  colorless,  and 
tttts,  slightly,  acid ;  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  it 
deposits  sulphur,  its  acid  probably  transform- 
ing into  sulpharic  and  hyposulphurous  acids. 
From  its  various  reactions,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  to  regard  it  as  a  sulphite-ammonia,  or 
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asa  oiixed  sulphateand  hyposulphite^mmonia. 
Form.,  NH,,  3  80,.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a 
direct  compound,  as  in  the  formula,  or  as  NH^ 
aO,  SOg,  in  which  it  resembles  the  common 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (1),  excepting  that  sd 
replaces  HO.  Rose  conjectures  that  NH,  is 
combined  with  a  polymeric  sulphurous  acid : 
thus,  NH,,  8,0^,  which  may  easily  be  resolved 
by  reagents  into  80  and  SO,,  a  theory  that 
accords  well  with  its  behavior.  Equiv. 
(H  si)  a  81^4. 

6.  BypotuiphUe  of  jSmmonia,  Gtr,  Unter- 
schwefligsaures  Ammoniak. .  Formed  from 
hjrposulphite  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia; by  evap.  yields  a  soil  mass  of  white 
needles,  or  shining,  white  scales,  evap.  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  gives  rhombic  laminae,  very  solu- 
ble in  water;  easily  decomposed  bv  heat. 
Form.,  3  NH,,  3  8.0„  4  HO  =  3  (NE[^b,  8,0.) 
-f  HO ;  contains  WH.,  3317  +  8-0,,  62*33  -f 
HO,  15*5  slOO. 

L  NiSrate  of  jSmmonia*  Syn.  Nitrate  of 
Oxide  of  Ammonium.  Lot,  Nitrum  flammens. 
Oer.  Salpetersaures  Ammoniak.  Prep,  Neu- 
tralize ammonia  or  its  carbonate  by  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

Prop.  According  to  the  concentration,  cryst 
in  6-sided  prisms  with  6-sided  pyramids,  in  fine 
needles,  or  even  compact.  It  has  a  sharp, 
bitter  taste,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  0*502  pt. 
water  at  64^4^,  producing  much  cold,  in  less 
hot  water ;  spec.  grav.  1*707 ;  by  loss  of  am- 
monia in  the  air,  gives  acid  reaction. 

By  a  gradually  increasing  heat  it  is  resolved 
into  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  water :  thus,  NH^O, 
NO.  =  3  NO -f  4  HO;  fuses  imperfectly  at 
133^,  perfectly  at  326^  boils  without  decomp. 
at  356°,  begins  to  decompose  between  374°  and 
893°  (gives  off  nitrous  oxide  at  460°  to  480°. 
PUiMchi).  When  heated  so  high  as  to  emit 
white  fumes,  the  products  are  water,  nitrous 
and  nitric  oxides,  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  free 
ammonia.  Thrown  on  an  ignited  porcelain 
plate,  it  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  light,  giving 
water,  nitrogen,  and  nitrous  acid;  it  detonates 
on  ignited  coals;  phosphorus  thrown  into  the 
fused  salt,  burns  brillianlly  to  phosphoric  acid, 
or,  if  in  quantity,  to  oxide  of  phosphorus; 
when  fused,  it  oxidizes  most  metals,  zinc  and 
lead  rapidly,  antimony,  bismuth,  nickel,  cop 
per,  and  silver,  slowly;  arsenic,  tin,  iron,  and 
mercury,  not  at  all.  Fused  with  sal-ammoniac 
and  a  little  saltpeter  or  chlorate  of  potassa,  it 
oxidizes  and  dissolves  even  gold,  platinum, 
rhodium,  and  iridium,  rutile,  chromic  iron- 
ore,  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  pitchblende,  d^c 
Composition : 


Fibrous, 

Crystal. 

Hsl 

0  =  100 

In  100  pts. 

Ben. 

Davy. 

Davy. 

NH, 

17-16 

314*5 

31*86 

31148 

18*4 

19-3 

NO, 

54*16 

677 

67-48 

67*635 

69*5 

73*5 

HO 

9 

113*5 

11*31 

11*333 

13*1 

8-3 

80*83 

1004 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Form.,  NH.O,  NO..  Dumas  assumes  3  eq. 
waier,NH,.N0j,3H0. 

3.  IfUrUe  of  Ammonia.  83m.  Nitrite  of 
Oxide  of  Ammonium, Hyponitrite  of  Ammonia. 
Gtr.  Balpetrigsaures  Ammoniak.    Prep,    Pre- 


cipitate nitrite  of  lead  by  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  rub  nitrite  of  silver  with  sal-ammoniac  and 
water,  suffer  the  solution  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously in  air  or  in  vacuo. 
Prop,    A  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 

IW 


AmiONIUAC 


AMMONrtJM, 


TesoK'ed  hy  htu  into  water,  nitrous  oxide  and 
ammonia,  hs  aqoeous  Kolution^  mainlained  at 
12S^,  in  wh<>Uy  resf>Jved  info  niUDpr^n  and 
watpr.NlIj,NO,  =  3N  +  3HO.  Form., N HO, 
NOj^  cfmtftins  KHjj,  S6'«8  -h  NO^,  59-33+  HO, 
13'P9=100;  Berzetiu»  fuund  13"6S  per  cenu 

U.  iAttphitr  ti/Nitrif  OMdt  and  t^mfnonia^  Byn^ 
Grr,  SUk'kKcbwefelsaarts  Ammonialf.  ^r.  Ki- 
tro&ulpbite  d^ammoniaque.  Mix  cauMic  am- 
n>t>nift  with  concentnited  suJphite  of  ammofija, 
cool  ti  duw[i  and  pass  DitrJc  oxide  through  it; 
Xhfi  cr)'»tal^  obtained  are  washed  with  am^ 
moTiia.  CrysL  rhombic  prisms,  transparent, 
of  a  pun|;6ni  and  ^lighdy  bitter  taste }  eh  a  aires 
fradimUy  in  air  to  sulphate  of  amm„  with 
•volution  of  nitrous  oxides  a  chanii^e  whiVb  it5 
ftolittion  soon  soflTers;  Ihup,  NHj,  NOj,  80^== 
NHj^  80j4-  ^^»  ^tiisf  changffl  is  rery  slow  at 
32",  rapid  at  100".  The  presence  of  cbarconl, 
binoxide  of  manganese,  oiide  of  silver^  pla* 
tinum  isponge;  the  stronger  acids,  even  car- 
honiCf  aokittons  of  iron  or  copper  vitrioL  cor- 
foaive  sublimate,  nitrates  of  lead  and  silver, 
e&tiac  ft  more  rapid  decomposition,  which  ia 
Jraaened  by  an  ejccess  of  ammonia.  The  salt 
la  permanent  as  hii^h  as  330*^,  at  a  higher  heat 
It  explodes,  evolvinf  nitrous  oxide. 

Form.,  ISHj,  NOj,SOg,HO, 

1*  PhoMphtfte  0f  Jmniutiiii^  8yn*  Tri basic 
Phosphate  of  Xmm,  Gtr^  Phosphors  an  res 
Ammoniak.  o.  Nm/raL  Exists  as  a  double 
salu  with  pboitphale  of  soda  or  msignrsiai  in  the 
urine  of  carnivoruws  aniraaJs,  in  calculi,  Ae, 
Prrp.  Add  ammonia  to  strong  pho<i phone 
aeid  uijfil  it  reacts  alkaline,  when  the  cooling 
Itqiiid  deposits  cry?itals;  or,  lo  somewhat  calca- 
reous phosphoric  acid,  add  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, until  effervescence  atid  a  precipitate  of 
phosphate  of  linie  ceases,  filler,  evaporate, 
adding  ammonia  to  replace  that  lost  during 
evap^p  so  thai  the  liquid  remains  alkaline,  and 
set  aside  lo  cry s tall ize. 

Prtip.  C  ry s  L  ob  I  iq  ne-rhombic*  limpid;  taste 
«ooling,saiinei pungent;  tests  alkaline;  insoln- 
Ida  in  alcohol^  soluble  in  4  pts.  cold,  ]e^$  hot 
vaier,  the  solution  loses  a  portion  of  ammo n I a^ 
becoming  A;  e  31  ore  sees  slightly  in  the  air, 
losing  some  ammonia  at  ordinary  tempera^ 
lures;  fuses  by  heat,  losing  water  and  am* 
monia,  and  becoming  dry,  and  finally,  by 
igrnition,  gradually  becomes  fused  hj-drated 
phosphoric  acid.  Form^  2  NH^O,  HO*  PO^  (or 
2NHj,  PO  3  HO);  contains  NH.,  26-02  + 
PO^,  53-69+ HO,  S0'39=100i  Mllscherlich 
found  54*426  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 

b.  ^idd.  Add  phosphoric  acid  lo  ammouia, 
until  it  tests  strongly  acid,  and  does  not  pre- 
cipitate chloride  of  barinm.  Crj'st.  rights 
rhombic,  la  ate  and  lest  acid,  soluble  in  S  pts, 
cold  and  less  hot  water;  loses  ammonia  by 
heat,  like  n.  Form.,  NH  0. 2  HO,  PO^  (or  NH,, 
POg,  3  HO)  ;  Mitscherlich  found  $1-02  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  a  little  less  than  it 
should  contain. 

2.  P^rvfthotphatt  of  JimntmiaA  8yn,  Bibasic 
Phosphate  of  A  mm.  Exists  only  in  solation, 
for  upon  evaporation,  il  takes  up  an  equiva- 
lent of  water,  and  becomes  1.,  a.  Forma  la, 
SNH  O,  PO3. 

a.  kfMpfi^kati  tf  Jmmofm^  Bm,  Mobo- 
16S 


basic  Phosphate  of  A  mm.  Also  known  onljf 
in  sohition*  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporatioo, 
crystallizes  as  1,  6.     Form.,  NU^O,  PO^. 

i.  FhorphUt  uf  ^mmanta^  6>f .  Phosphorig' 
saures  Ammoaiak«  Neutralise  phosphorous 
acid  by  amtQooia],  and  evaporate  to  a  nyrup; 
crystallises  in  large  i-sided  prisms^  with  octa^ 
hedral  terminations,  detiqneicent,  soluble  ia  2 
pis.  coldr  less  bot  water;  by  heal  losex  am* 
monia,  becoming  phosphorous  acid,  with  3  HO, 
which,  by  farther  heat,  is  resolved  into  phos^ 
phn retted  hydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid- 
Form.,  2  HN^O,  PO3. 

6.  H^pi^fhoiphUt  of  ^fttmomn.  Gtr,  Unter- 
phosphoiigsanres'  Amm.  Detiqiiescenl^  st>lu- 
ble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohoh  loses  am- 
monia by  heat,  becoming  hydro a»  hypopbos^ 
phorons  acid,  which  is  farther  decomposed  by 
heal  into  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
phosphur.  hydrogen*    Form.  NH^O,  PO* 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  forms  several  im- 
portant double  salts,  which  will  be  found  under 
phosphate  of  soda,  magnesia,  ^c. 

1.  Pgrchhrati  of  Ammomm  Grr^  Uebercfelor- 
saures  Amm.  Transparent,  right-rhombic 
prisms,  soluble  in  ^  pt$:.  cold  water,  slightly  ia 
alcohol;  neptral,  until  evaporated,  when  ii 
loses  ammonia  and  tests  actd  ;  it  is  precip.  by 
enncentrated  perchloric  acid.  Form.,  NH.O, 
ClO^. 

'i,  CktoraU  of  ^tnmortio,  Gtn  Chlrirsaare;«i 
Amm^  Ffcptirett^  either  by  mixing  ammonia, 
or  it$  carbonate,  with  chloric  acid,  or  by  prt' 
cipilaling  chlorate  of  baryt^i,  sironiia,  or  lime, 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or,  accordinj?  to 
BcrxoUua,  by  adding  to  a  s^olution  of  lilies- 
fluoride  of  ammonium,  finely  powdered  chlo* 
rate  of  potassa,  in  small  porLicm:^,  as  ]oQg  u 
sijicofluoride  of  potassium  falls  dpwa  ;  evtpo- 
rate  at  a  gentle  heaL 

Prop.  Cry  St.  in  fine  needles;  taste  sharp  i 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohcd  ;  volatihfes 
below  212^,  at  a  little  higher  temperature  gives 
off  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide; 
thrown  on  a  strongly  heated  body,  ii  explodes, 
with  a  red  light;  Mitscherlich  says  il  may 
explode  spontaneously.     Form.,  NH^O,  ClO^, 

Jodfjir  of  Jmrmnin.  Neuiralize  iodic  acid  or 
terchloride  of  iodine,  with  caustic  or  carbon- 
ated  ammonia.  Asubsoluble  powder;  byalowly 
evaporating  its  solution,  it  crv'siallisrea  in  bril- 
liani,  colorless  cubes ;  soluble  in  38*5  water 
at  59®,  in  6-9  boiling*  Healed  to  300*,  decom^ 
poses,  with  rapidity,  into  vapor  ot  iodine,  water, 
and  into  uitrogeu  and  otv^en  in  equaJ  volomes ; 
thus,  NH^O,  10^  =  1+ VH0+ N  +  »Oi  dfr 
flagrates  violently  on  igniied  coal,  with  a  violet 
color;  decomposed  by  strong  chlorohydric  acid 
into  water,  chlorine,  and  a  compound  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  with  lerchlorjde  of  iodine,  Form^ 
NH.OJO^, 

Bromati  i^fjfmmonia.     Frrp^  by  neiitraUL. 
bromic  acil  with  ammonia,  or  by  precipitatii 
br  ornate  of  baryta  by  carbonate  of  am  mi 
By  evap,  yields  fine  needles  or  granula: 
tals,  colorless,  of  a  sharp  and  coolinf 
soluble  in  water.     Explodes  in  a  $h(il^ 
spontaneously,  even  at  common  tempifv 
yielding  broraiao  vapor,  water,  nitrog 
oxygen  (see  under  the  preceding  sail), 
NH^O.BrOj,  ^ 


zifliH 


ammonium; 

1,Carhomiie-j9mmoma.  Sjrii.  Anhydrous  Car- 
bonmle  of  Amm^  Carbohydramide  (1).  Qer, 
Kohlensanres  Ammon.  Dry  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia  slowly  unite,  evolving  heat,  only  in 
the  proportion  of  1  vol.  C0,+  «  vols.  NH,. 
The  salt  may  be  made  by  passing  the  dry  gases 
through  several  tabes  cooled  very  low,  or,  by 
subliming  a  mixtare  of  dry  snlphate-ammonia 
and  dry  carbotiate  of  soda.  It  is  a  white  mass, 
giving  off  the  odor  of  ammonia,  with  alkaline 
reaction,  vaporizes  above  140°,  may  be  repeat- 
edly sablimed  withoot  change.  Dry  chlorine 
decomposes  it,  aAer  some  days,  into  sal-ammo- 
niac, carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen;  dry  sal- 
phoric  acid  forms  salphate-ammonia ;  heated  in 
folpharoos  acid,  it  sublimes  sulphite-ammonia. 
its  solution  acts  like  the  following  salt.  Form., 
NH,,  CO,  (NHp  HO>  C0 1) ;  it  contains  NH,, 


49^3 -f 


<5o« 


56188 


100 ;  Rose  found  NH„ 
44-69  -f  CO^  55^  b  100*14. 

2.  Carbonatt  ofjSmmofM,  NeuiraL  83m.  Car- 
bonate of  Oxide  of  Ammonium.*  Oer^  Einfach 
Kohlensaures  Ammoniak.  Heat  gently  in  a 
retort,  common  sesqui-carbonate  of  amm.,  or  a 
mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  carbonate  of 
soda;  carbonic  acid  first  escapes  from  the 
beak  of  the  retort  dipping  under  mercury, 
when  the  neutral  carbonate  sublimes,  and  is 
subsequently  followed  by  other  sahs. 

Prop,  White  crystalline,  may  be  repeatedly 
subhmed  without  change;  deliquescent,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  again  obtained 
from  solution,  which  readily  parts  with  a  por- 
tion of  ammonia.  Its  veiy  dilute  solution  pre- 
cipitates chloride  of  calcium  after  some  time, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  carbonates. 
Form.,  8  NHg,  HO,  8  CO^  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  compound  ot  1  and  8,  NH^  CO.  -j- 
NH.O,  CO,.  Rose  found  NH,,  39*27  +  C0„ 
MHm  +  HO,  10^  tm  100. 

a.  SetqtdearbonaU  of  Jmmonia,  83m.  Smell- 
ing Salt,  Volatile  Salt  of  Hartshorn.  Lat.  Sal- 
volatile  (Comu  Cervi).  Gcr.  Anderthalb- 
kohlensaures  Ammoniak,  Fldchtiges  Hirsch- 
bomsalz. 

Prtp.  It  is  the  crude  saline  product  of  the 
dry  distillation  of  bones,  blood,  horn,  dec.,  and 
is  often  thus  procured  in  a  solid,  cr3rstalline, 
bnt  impure  state.  (See  Makwactubb  ot  Sal- 
AjixoiriAc  above).  It  is  usually  obtained  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  muriate  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.   Mix 

Calculated  composition.  Ktruxm. 

8NH,  84*88  89*01  84 

SCO,  66  66-79  68 

8  HO  18  16*30  84 


AMMONIUM. 

1  pt  sal-ammonlac  (or  sulphate  of  amm.)  with 
IJ  to  8  pts.  powdered  chalk,  introduce  the  mix- 
ture into  an  earthen  or  cast-iron  retort,  and 
heat  gradually  to  redness.  The  vapors  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  are  condensed  in  a  receiver 
of  stone-ware,  lead,  or  glass.  It  is  purified  by 
resublimation  in  stone-ware  or  glass,  which, 
when  sufficiently  full,  'm  broken,  and  the  solid, 
white,  crystalline  cake  thrown  into  market. 

The  double  decomposition  is  simple,  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
jrielding  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  while  water  and  ammonia  escape; 
thus,  8  (CaO,  COj)  +  3  NH.Cl  =  3  CaCl  + 
8  NH^O,  3  COj  +  NH,  +  HO. 

/mpWHhcs.  It  may  contain  hyposulphite 
(from  sulphate),  sulphate,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, which  may  be  detected,  as  shown  under 
those  acids  ;  lime,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  may 
also  be  present,  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
vaporizing  a  portion  of  the  salt,  when  these, 
or  other  fixed  matters,  remliin. 

Prop,  White,  crystalline  (Ure  says,  when 
carefully  sublimed,  it  forms  rhombic  octa- 
hedra),  has  an  ammoniacal  odor,  sharp  taste, 
alkaline  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  1  pt. 
dissolving  in  4  pts.  water  at  55^,  in  3*3  at  62^, 
in  2*7  at  90°,  in  2^  at  106°,  and  in  2  at  120°. 
But  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  solution  in 
water.  From  its  warm,  saturated  solution, 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  on  cool- 
ing, or  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  A  smaller 
quantity  of  water  than  is  necessary  for  solu- 
tion, extracts  chiefly  neutral  carbonate,  and 
leaves  the  bicarbonate.  The  complete  soIu« 
tion  heated,  evolves  carbonic  acid  and  a  little 
ammonia,  until  the  neutral  salt  remains.  Dry 
sulphuric  acid  vapor  conducted  over  it,  resolves 
it  into  sal-ammoniac  and  hydrous  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  sulphurous  acid,  with  heat,  pro- 
duces first,  sulphite-ammonia, then  hydrous  sul- 
phite of  ammonia.  It  effloresces  in  the  air  to 
a  white  pulverizable  mass  of  bicarbonate. 
When  heated,  it  begins  at  120°  to  evolv^  car- 
bonic acid,  then  neutral  carbonate  (2),  mited 
more  and  more  with  sesquicarbonate  (3) ;  after 
2,  there  sublimes  the  following  Salt  (4),  and 
finally  the  clear  liquid  in  the  retort  deposits,  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  sesquicarbonate,  with  6  eq. 
water  (3.  b.),  while  the  solution  contains 
neutral  carbonate  (2). 


J,  Davy. 
27*39 
64*68 
18*03 


KRoH. 
28-66 
60*55 
20*79 


30-7 
63-4 
16-9 


H.R. 
56-23 


118*88 


100*00 


100 


100 


100 


100 


The  commercial  salt  is  generally  a  mixture 
of  several  salts.  Formula  of  the  pure  salt, 
8  NH^O  -f  3  COj,  (—2  NH,,  8  HO,  3  CO,), 
which  is  viewed  by  Rose  as  a  compound  of 
NH,,  CO,  and  NH^  8  HO,  8  CO,. 

h.  The  salt  mentioned  above  as  crystallizing 
from  the  heated  and  fused  sesquicarbonate, 
has  the  form  of  thin  hexagonal  lamine,  which 
eradnally  change  in  the  air  to  bicarbonate. 
Fonnula,  8  NHy  3  CO.,  6  HO ;  contains,  from 
80 


Rose's  analysis,  NH,,  83-66 +00.,  46*664- 
HO,  30-89  s=  100. 

4.  The  sesquicarbonate  yields,  by  heat,  3  car- 
bonates, containing  4  eq.  amm.  and  6  eq.  car- 
bonic acid.  a.  Sublimes  as  a  crystalline  crust, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  in  which  the  com- 
mon sesquicarbonate  (3.  a.)  is  slowly  heated. 
Form.,  4  NH,,  6  CO,,  4  HO,  which,  according 
to  Rose,  may  be  viewed  as  3  (NH3,  COj)  + 
NH^O,  8CO2+3HO;  according  to  Gm«lin, 
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SMqaiearboaata  (i.  bJ),  or  bnt  the  pnoeduig  I  mkh  to  < 
sail  (i. fl.)  iA  a  retort^ ucil  ftned  to  a  clearlteauori 


•aWaWtwIilfaiBfiMdnaMporai. 
c    Foni.orK41fHpftC0.4r6dO; 


41fM»  68-64 
6  CO.  110  , 
4  HO         86 


81.16 


16^6 


4KH. 

6C0l 
6  HO 


H  —  1 
66-64 

110 
'  46 


o£€,  41fBgi  6  CO1.4.  Iffia 


4846 

80^1 


4NH, 
OCOT 
UHO 


W-1 
66-64 
110 
106 


88^ 
88-81 
88-90 


814-64      100 


888M      100 


886*64     100 


6.  Bicarb(mal€  of  JmmomM,  Gtr.  Zweifiieh 
Kohlensanres  Ammoniak..  a,  with  8  eq.  water. 
Formed  eiystalUzed  only  by  evap.  of  a  sda- 
tion  of  oeatral  carbonate  (8)  in  vacno,  or 
erjrstaUine  by  the  erap.  of  tesqaioarbonate  in 
▼aeno  orer  oil  of  ntriol,  potassa,  lime,  or 
ehloride  of  ealciom,  or  by  saturating  disaolved 
setqaiearbonate  with  carbonic  acid«  or  pre- 
eipitating  the  same  salt  by  alcohol.  In  short, 
the  other  carbonatfs  have  a  strong  tendency 


to  pass  in 
eanKHiale» 


into  thie  salt^  a  bottle  of  eonmoa 
badly  eorirad*  beooa^es  this  hiear> 

Cryst  obUqne^hotthie  systen,  the  sasM  as 
bicarb,  of  potassa;  inodoniiis,  has  a  teUe, 
taste,  aa  alkaline  rsaotioB»  Tolatiliaes  more 
slowly  in  thd  air  than  the  neatral  salt;  dis- 
soIfcs  in  6  pts.  water  at  66^  with  DDM>ra  sal^  it 
evolres  carbonic  acid  fireehr  ai  108^f  and  the 
liquid  has  an  ammoniacal  odor. 


.Calculated.  PAtOys.  J.  Davy.  ELBom.  H.  XL  KIL  H.R, 

NH.         17-16  81-68  8M6        81-56  81-89  81-84  8M8  81-60 

44  56-68  65^        56-01  56-09  55^8  65-95  55-88 

18  88-74  89-84        88-48  88-58  88-84  88-98  88-58 


8  CO, 
8110 


79-16       100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


FonUn  NH,,  8  C0«  8  HO,  which  may  be  re- 
ruded  as  NHX),  C0,+  HO,  00,^-6.  With 

S\  eq.  water.  Poor  over  sesqaicarbonate,  en- 
osed  in  a  strong  bottle,  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water  sufficient  for  solution,  dose  the  vessel 
to  retain  the  carbonic  acid ;  on  cooling,  the  salt 
crystallizes.  Large  limpid  crystals,  with  bril- 
liant surfaces,  of  right^rhombic  system ;  pro- 
perties the  same  as  the  preceding  (5.  a), 
except  the  amount  of  solubility. — c.  With 
8  eq.  water.  Sublimes  by  heating  4.  6.  Pro- 
perties same  as  5.  a,  except  the  amount  of 
solubility. 


6.  Calculated. 
2  NH,  34-38 

4  CO,  88 

5  HO  46 


H,Rote,  BtrthoUet, 
20H)8  20 

52-89  66 

87-09  25 


167*32 


e.  Calculated. 
NH, 


2  CO, 
8  HO 


17-16 

44 

87 


100 


19-46 
49-91 
80-63 


8816   100 


100 

H.Roie. 
18-12 
60-67 
31-21 

100 


6.  Another  carbonate  is  produced  by  heatp 
mg  the  last  salt  (6.  c). 


Calculated. 

4NH, 

7  CO,  154 

18  HO  108 


880-64 


100 


7.  When  the  solution  of  seaquicarbonate  is 
slowly  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
so  as  to  avoid  ebullition,  another  carbonate 
separates  in  small  crystals,  which  rapidly  pass 
into  6.  a,  by  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

Calculated.  H,  JUm, 

4  NH,  68-64  19*18 

9  CO,  198  66*83 

10  HO  90  85*05 


366*64 


100 


1.  Q^adroboratt  of  Ammoma,  (>er.  Zwei&ch- 
borsaures  Ammoniak,  Btn, ;  Vierfach-boraz* 
saures  A  m.,  Gmdin,  Prep^  by  saturating  wanned 
caustic  ammonia  by  boracic  acid,  and  sIoiHy 
cooling,  it  separates  in  clear,  irregular,  6-sided 
prisms  of  the  right-rhombic  system,  terminafed 
by  the  octahedron  and  horizontal  prism;  at 
first  tasteless,  then  burning  and  bitter,  has  an 
alkaline  reaction;  permanent  in  the  air,sola- 
ble  in  about  8  pts.  water,  the  solution  loses  au^ 
monia  by  boiling ;  fuses  when  heated,  swells 
up  and  becomes,  finally,  glacial  boracic  i 


Calculated. 
NH, 
4  BO, 
7  HO 


1716 
139-6 
63 

219*76 


7*81 
63*62 
28*67 

100 


Omtlm, 

6*9 

63*4 

30*7 

100 


Arfvedton, 

7*9 

64-0 

28*1 


100 


Soubttrtnt* 
7*24 
56-80 
36-96 

100 


8.  Biborati  of  Jmmonitu    Otr,  Neutrales  bor- 1  Prepared  like  the  preceding,  but  with  an  exesM 
saures  Amm.,  Ben.^  Doppelt  b.  Amm.,  Qmelin,  of  ammonia ;  the  temperature  rises.    On-eool- 
154  « 


AMMONItH 


AMMCmiUM; 


iBgV  it  deposits  right-iliombio  octabedra,  less 
acute  than  sulphur,  with  terminal  planes,  and 
sometimes  a  more  obtuse  octahedron.  Taste 
and  reaction  alkaline,  efflorescent,  changing 


Calculated. 

SBO 
6  HO 


17-16 

09-8 

45 


]»0 
68*0 
84*1 


into  the  preceding  salt  (I)  by  loss  of  am- 
monia ;  soluble  in  about  13  pts.  cold  water ;  its 
solution  eyolves  ammonia  by  beau    Gmelin, 


vHMflfl* 

51 
8<H5 


18*544 
60O00 
36^59 


Jirfvedtot 
12*88 
63-34 
28-78 


131*96 


100 


100 


99*996 


100 


ft  is  erident  that  ArfVedson's  was  a  different 
compound. 

3.  Another  hypemeutral  baraU  is  formed  by 
dissolring  the  preceding  (2)  in  a  close  vessel 
in  warm  concentrated  ammonia,  when  it  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling ;  or  by  exposing  100  crys- 
tallized boracic  acid  to  ammoniacal  gas,  of 
which  21  will  be  absorbed. 


Calculated. 

jSrJvedion. 

3NH, 

51*48 

21*55 

4  BO. 

139-6 

55*95 

OHO 

54 

22-50 

245-08 


lOO 


Berzelins  terms  1  biborate  and  gives  for  it 
tlie  formula,  NH^O,  »  BO,  +  HO,  2  B0,+ 
5  HO  (he  gives  6  eq.  water  of  crystal.) ;  he 
terms  2  neutral,  giving  the  formula,  NH^O, 
BO,+  HO,  BO34-  3  HO  (he  gives  2  eq.  crys- 
tal-water) ;  the  last  salt,  3,  he  terms  i  basic 
borate,  advancing  the  formula  3  NH.0, 2  BO. 
4. 2  (HO,  BOg)  +  HO. 

SiheaU  cf  Jmnhnia,  Pure  caustic  ammonia 
dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  freshly 
precipitated  silica. 

8VI.PB17BST8  Avn  Bulpho-Salts. 

1.  Stdphuret  of  jimtnomum.  8yn.  Hydrosul- 
phuret  of  Ammonia.  6cr.  Einfach  Bchwefel- 
ammonium,  oder  Einfach-Hydrothion-Ammo- 
niak.  Pass  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  a  little  more  than  2  vols,  am- 
monia through  a  tube  cooled  to  0^ ;  at  common 
temperatures  they  unite  in  equal  volumes  to 
form  sulphohydrate  of  amm.;  or,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  solution  by  dividing  liquid  am- 
monia into  2  parts,  saturating  1  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  then  adding  the  other  part, 
VBfi,  HS  +  NHj  1=  2  NH^S.  In  the  former 
case,  ^e  gases  deposit  colorless  crystals,  with 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  losing  |  of  its  am- 
monia immediately,  at  common  temperatures ; 
the  liquid  smells  stronger  of  ammonia  than  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  readily  decom- 
poses in  the  air.  Form.,  NH^S,  or  ^H^  HS; 
contains  about  50  per  cent  of  each  constituent. 

2.  6'/old  Su^pkwrti  ofJmmonkm.  Ger,  5-fach 
Sehwefelammonium,  Brrr.;  Hydrothioniges 
Ammoniak,  (hndxfik  Saturate  caustic  ammo- 
nia with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  add  flowers  of 
fulphur,  while  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed 
through,  saturate  the  excess  of  ammonia  again 
by  sulphuret  hydrog.;  treat  the  liquid  again 
with  sulphur  and  gaseous  ammonia;  and 
lastiv,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  cooled 
tiqmd  thet  congeals  to  a  crystalline  mass; 


s  ana* 


fuse  it  at  100^  to  120^,  and  suffer  it  to  cool 
slowly  in  a  closed  vesseL 

Prop,  Long,  orange-colored  obhque-rhom- 
bic  prisms ;  soluble  in  water,  with  the  separa- 
tion of  sulphur ;  at  first,  perfectly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  sometimes  precipitates  sulphur  in 
a  crystalline  state,  even  in  closed  vessels. 
The  solution  obtained  by  saturating  sulphohy- 
drate of  ammonia  by  sulphur,  is  a  dark-yellow 
oily  liquid.  The  crystals  gradually  chauge  in 
the  air,  giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  into 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  hyoposulphite  of 
ammonia;  when  heated  they  give  off  sulph. 
hydrogen,  and  pass  into  7-fold  sulphuret  (3); 
they  suffer  a  similar  change  when  kept  in  a 
large  vessel,  filled  with  dry  air;  3  (NH.,8.)  a 
2  (NH^,  S,)  4.NH^S.  Form.,  NH^,  %  or  NH 
HS,  S4 ;  contains,  according  to  Fntsche's  ai 
lysis,  NH„  17*12 +HS,  16-116 -fS,  64*7 
97*935. 

3.  I'fold  Sulphuret  ofjimnKnuum.  Ger.  Unter- 
hydrothioniges  Ammoniak,  Gmelin,  Produced 
by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  pre- 
ceding (2) ;  or  the  crystals  of  2  are  fused  in 
their  mother-liquor,  and  the  vessel  containing 
them  placed  under  a  large  bell-glass  to  cool, 
when  sulphuret  of  ammonium  (1)  volatilizes, 
and  the  3  first  crystallizes  out,  then  2,  and 
lastly,  3  again.  The  crystals  are  ruby-red, 
soluble,  and  keep  rather  better  than  2 ;  by  heat, 
a  lower  sulphuret  volatilizes,  which  deposits 
in  yellow  drops,  from  which  heat  separates 
very  volatile  crystals,  probably  sulphohydrate; 
a  low  temperature,  a  little  above  that  of  the 
fusing  point  of  sulphur,  decomposes  them  en- 
tirely, and  fused  sulphur  remains.  Form., 
NH^,  8^  or  NH,,  HS,  8.;  contains,  according 
to  Fritsche,NH«  13 -f-  HS,  12-92+8,  75-09  = 
101-01. 

4.  Sulphohydrate  0/ jSmmonium.  8yn.  Bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  Ammonia.  Ger,  Ammonium- 
Sulfhydrat,  Berz,;  Zweifach-Hydrothion-Am- 
moniak,  Gmelin;  Schwefelwasserstoffammo- 
niak.  A  salt,  in  which  protosulphuret  of 
ammonium  is  the  base,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen (sulphohydric  acid)  is  the  acid.  At 
cofnmon  and  higher  temperatures,  ammonia 
and  sulphuretted,  hydrogen  unite  only  in  equal 
volumes ;  to  obtain  the  salt  crystallized,  let  the 
two  gases  meet  in  a  vessel,  cooled*  by  ice,  and 
filled  with  hydrogen  or  ammonia*  Crystallizes 
in  colorless  needles  or  leaves,  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  and  sul« 
phuretted  hydrogen,  volatilizes  at  commo' 
temperatures;  changes,  in  air,  to  -  *"*-'■ 
sulphuret.  A  solution  of  this  sa* 
chemical  purposes,  by  passing 

hydrogen  through  caustic  amr 
tion,  with  as  Kttle  access  of 


AMHionmx 


foTViLt  JXEfi+W^  or  NHySHSs  coBUiiu 
fbout  i  ammonuL  aad  }  anlpCohydrie  acid* 

(7m.  Thia  aalt  ia  laigely  employedy  aa  an 
Inralaable  reagent  in  analytic  chemiatiy,  and 
ia  prepared  for  ordinary  nae  by  pasaiog  a 
tube,  from  a  anlphohjrdrogcn  generating  bottle, 
into  a  stoppereid  bottle  containing  anuaonia, 
tbrasting  a  little  cotton  into  the  mouth  to  avoid 
the  influence  of  the  air,  aa  far  aa  practicable. 
It  should  be  fully  saturated  by  aulphohydrogen, 
or  otherwise  the  excess  of  ammonia  interferes 
in  the  color  of  precipitates  and  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead in  research.  The  fresh  aolntion  is  color- 
less, if  the  air  has  been  duly  excluded,  but  is 
usually  tinged  slightly  yellow  ftx>m  the  first, 
and  becomes  more  so  by  standing  in  a  loosely 
stoppered  bottle,  or  when  the  bottle  has  been 
frequently  opened,  from  the  formation  of  higher 
sulphuret ;  this,  howerer,  is,  in  most  cases,  of 
little  or  no  injury.  When  fiurther  decomposed, 
it  is  resolved  Into  hirposulphite  of  ammonia; 
as  soon  as  sulphur  begins  to  deposit,  it  is  a 
useless  reagent  Its  use,  aa  a  reagent,  depends 
on  its  power  of  precipitating  aulphurets  of 
nearly  all  the  metals,  which  are  sometimes 
distinguished  bjr  their  color,  and  on  ita  capa- 
bility of  dissolving  the  snlphurets  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  by  the  formation  of  soluble 
snlpho-salts. 

1.  aulphocarhonaU-Jmrntmitu  Oer,  Schwefel* 
kohlenstoff-Ammoniak,  Btrr.  Bisulphuret  of 
carbon  slowly  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  form- 
ing an  amorphoqs  solid,  of  a  friint  yellow 
color,  may  be  sublimed  aa  long  as  it  is  dry ;  it 
is  also  formed  by  heating  xanthate  of  am- 
monia; it  attracts  water  strongly,  becoming 
first,  and  immediately,  orange-yellow,  from 
the  formation  of  suipho-carbonate  of  am- 
monium (2),  then  lemon-yellow,  being  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  sulphohydrogen,  and 
water. 

S.  Sulphoearbonate  of  jimmonwHu  Ger,  Am- 
monium-Sulfocarbonat,  Berz.;  Hydrothiocar- 
bon-Ammoniak,  Gfmc/in.  Formation,  Ammonia 
and  sulphuret  of  carbon  are  resolved  in  car- 
bonate and  sulphoearbonate:  thus,  SNH.O-I- 
8  CSg  =  NH^O,  COj  +  2  (NH^S,  C8«).  J>rep. 
Mix  10  vols,  of  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  satu- 
rated with  ammoniacal  gas,  with  1  vol.  of  bi- 
sulphuret of  carbon,  fill  a  flask  with  it  and 
close  it,  when  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  brown 
color,  place  it  for  an  hour  in  ice-cold  water ; 
the  salt  separates  partly  in  fine  feathery  crys- 
tals, partly  as  a  crystalline  powder;  pour  off 
the  mother-liquor,  or  strain  it  through  linen, 
wash  the  salt  several  times  with  cold  and 
strong  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  press  it  at  once. 


and  atran^t  betwaan  paparr  aad  fitta  wall' 
atoppered  bottla  with  tke  dry  salk 

Pkp.  Pale,  yellow  oiyatala,  which  entirely 
Tolatiliae  in  tha  air  in  a  few  daya,  and  aaj 
be  sublimed  when  dry  with  liule  or  no  de- 
composition, even  when  auzed  with  dry  car- 
bonate of  potaaaa  i  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
in  water,  slightly  in  alcohol,  still  leas  in  ether; 
dissolved  in  8  pta,  trater,  the  solution  ia  red,  in 
more  water  brownia^and  in  still  more  yellow; 
the  solution  nuiy  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
vessels  filled  with  it,  and  well  closed;  in  aa 
open  vessel  it  deposita  a  gray  powder,  contain- 
ing carbon,  without  forming  sulphocyanie  acidi 
By  the  action  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the 
salt  passes  from  yellow  into  red,  whence  SEeise 
termed  it  Reddening  salt,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  preceding  compound  (H;  moistened  with 
alcohol,  it  becomes  red  in  a  lew  seconds^  when 
washed  with  ether  it  retains  its  yellow  odov 
several  minutes  in  the  air.  A  solution  of 
potassa,  mixed  with  the  salt  and  distilled  to 
dryness,  becomes  sulphocyanide  of  potaadanb 
Moderately  dilute  chlorohydric  or  sulphuria 
acid  separate  sulpho-carbohjrdric  acid*  withoal 
evolving  aulphohydric  acid  as  the  concentrated 
acids  £u    Empirical  formula,  NHJD8 


JCtO,  UOm 

»seennacr 


tional  formula,  NH^S,  C8^  or  NH,, 

Farther  compounds  of  ammonia,  t 
the  various  metals,  organic  acids,  dec 

AMMONIURET.  Cktm.  A  term  i 
applied  to  basic  double  salts  of 
thus,  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  copper,  rediaaolnd 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  form  deep  bfaw  ena* 
tallizable  solutions.  These  salts  are  alw 
termed  ammonio-sulphate  or  nitrate  of  coppeb 
Bee  Coppsm. 

AMNIO  FLUID.  Anat,  That  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  -  Fromherz  and  Gugert,  is  yellow, 
cloudy,  and  contains  3  per  cent,  residue;  it  has 
an  ammoniacal,  alkaline  reaction,  is  coagu- 
lated by  boiling,  or  by  alcohol,  is  precipiti&d 
strongly  by  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  slightly 
by  acetic,  still  less  by  potassa.  Chloride  oC 
mercury  gives  a  strong  precipitate,  which 
becomes  rose-red  in  a  few  minutes ;  it  contains 
free  ammonia,  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  limcb 
and  phosphate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  aa 
animal  substance,  osmazome,  casein,  salivary 
matter,  albumen,  benzoic  acid  and  urea,  mu- 
riate, phosphate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  salts  of 
potassa.  Voigt  analyzed  the  amnio  fluid  of  tha 
4th  and  6th  month,  with  different  results  from 
the  preceding,  which  may,  in  part,  be  due  to 
its  change  up  to  the  time  of  birth ;  he  found 
in  1000  parts : 


^h  month 

Alcoholic  extract  and  lactate  of  soda 8*69 

Albumen 10-77 

Chloride  of  sodium • 5-96 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime  (including  loss) 0*14 

Water 979-46 


1000 


Othi 
0.34 
M7 
MO 
0-30 
990« 

1000 


He  could  not  detect  casein,  salivary  matter, 
area,  benzoic  or  hippnric  acid,  carbonate  or 
;iUphuret  of  ammonium. 

Yoigt  analyzed  the  amnio  fluid  of  a  mare, 
156 


in  the  8d  mondi,  which  was  yellow,  clear,  eC> 
saline  taste,  neutral;  evaporated  atSdO*,  Ii4 
1-45  per  cent,  residue,  the  \  of  which  was  seta- 
ble  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution  contained  aa 


AMNIOTIO  ACm. 

vret;  the  residue  consisted  of  albumen  (Mdi, 
eUoride  of  sodium  0*631,  sulphate  of  lime 

Pnmt  examined  the  amnio  fluid  of  a  cow,  in 
tn  early  period  of  gestation ;  it  was  yellowish, 
clonded  with  small  floating  particles,  neutral, 
eoagulated  by  boiling,  which  was  not  prevented 
by  acetic  acid,  thus  proving  the  presence  of 
albumen  and  not  casein.    100  pts.  yielded : 

Water 07-70 

Albumen 0*26 

Alcoholic  extract  and  Lactates. . . .  1'66 
Aqueous  extract,  with  Sugar  of  Milk 

and  Salts 0*38 


100 


According  to  Lassaigne,  the  caseous  floc- 
cals  floating  in  the  amni^  fluid  of  the  cow 
consist  of  albumen  combined  with  0*27  of  its 
weight  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

AMNIOTIC  ACID.  Chun.  Vauquelin  and 
Boniva  examined  the  amnio  fluid  of  a  cow, 
which  Dzondi  proved  to  have  been  a  mixture 
of  the  amnio  and  allantoic  fluids,  and  that  the 
pecQiiar  acid,  which  they  termed  amniotic, 
wts  contained  in  the  allantoic  fluid.  See  Al- 
urroic  Acid. 

AMOMUM.  Bot,  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Ziogiberacese,  which  has  been  subdivided,  and 
ioelodes  several  useful  species,  Cardamoms, 
Orana-Paradisi,  &c.  For  their  chemical  charac- 
ters refer  to  CAmnAXox,  Gnrein,  dbc 

AMORPHOUS.  From  a,  tnihotU,  and  /«o^, 
form;  bodies  devoid  of  a  regular  form.  It  is 
frequently  employed  in  mineralogy,  and  some- 
times in  chemistry,  in  the  description  of  a  solid, 
which  is  neither  crystalline  nor  imitative. 

Bodies  seem  to  possess  some  properties 
slightly  differing  in  their  amorphous  and  crys- 
ulline  state.  Wdhler  drew  attention  to  this 
&ct,ia  examining  the  fusing  point  of  Litho- 
fellic  acid ;  the  crystallized  fused  at  401^,  and 
ifler  congealing  to  an  uncrystallized  or  amor- 
pboas  state,  its  fusing  point  was  f^om  821^  to 
SSO**.  He  farther  observed  that  other  sub- 
stances exhibited  the  same  peculiarity  when, 
sfter  fusion,  they  become  amorphous. 


Foaiiif  Point 
of  the  Cnrvtalline. 

Bngar 320<* 

Amygdalin  ....  392^ 

Savicacid 284® 

Lithofellic  acid  40 1<* 


Piuinf  Point 
of  the  Amorphous. 

194®  to  212® 
26r»  — 266® 
194®  — 212<> 
2210  — 230<» 


He  draws  hence  the  conclusion  that  dimor- 
phoos  bodies  have  different  points  of  fusion. 
Wdbler  in  Pogg.  .Ann.  liv.  256. 

Pelooze,  in  a  late  essay  on  h]rpochlorous 
scidfdu;.,  observes  that  tbere  is  some  diflference 
in  the  chemical  properties  of  a  body  in  a  crystal- 
Uiie  and  amorphous  state,  that  crystalline  red 
oiide  of  mercury  withstands  the  action  of  chlo- 
tinc,  or  of  heat,  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
precipitated  oxide;  that  the  decomposition  of 
^tallized  binoxide  of  manganese  is  more 
^ificult  than  the  amorphous  binoxide,  and 
Icelind-spar  more  than  chalk.  Oay-Lussac, 
^eyer,  denies  the  correctness  of  Pelouze's 
experiments  and  conclusions,  and  yet  among 
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the  examples  which  he  cites,  such  as  the  equal 
facility  of  combustion  of  the  diamond  and 
charcoal,  we  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
Pelouze's  views  were  not  erroneous.  Jour,f. 
prak.  Chem,  xxviii.  361,  362. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  to  320°  and  poured 
into  water,  it  is  neither  crystalline  nor  hard 
when  coldi,  but  flexible^  and  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  fine  flexible  threads.  Rose 
observed  that  when  glassy  or  amorphous 
arsenious  acid  passed  into  the  crystalline  state, 
that  there  was  an  evolution  of  light.  Magnus 
observed  that  the  mineral  Yesuvian  of  spec 
grav.  3*4,  gave  a  glass  by  fusion  with  a  spec 
grav.^ 2-976;  that  a  green  garnet  of  spec, 
grav.  3*63  had  after  fusion  that  of  2*95. 

AMPHIBOLE.    Mm.    See  Horvblsvoe. 

AMPHEDE-SALTS,  AMPHIGEN.  Cfum.  A 
term  given  by  Berzelius  to  those  salts  which 
have  one  of  the  4  amphigens  both  in  the  acid 
and  base,  and  designed  to  distinguish  them  by 
one  word  from  haloid  salts.  The  4  amphigen 
bodies  are  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tel- 
lurium. As  examples  of  these  salts,  take 
arsenite  of  potassa,  ko,  AsO^,  solpharsenite  of 
potassium,  K8,  AsB,,  dec,  which  are  ternary 
compounds,  that  is,  composed  of  3  elements, 
while  the  haloid  salts  consist  of  2,  such  as 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  NaCl.  See 
Haloid. 

AMPHI6ENE.    ifm.    See  Lkucitk. 

AMPHODELITE.  jiftfi.  Crysu  has  some 
analogy  with  that  of  felspar.  H  s=4-5.  G^ 
2*763.  Color  light  reddish,  resembling  scapo- 
lite  in  fracture,  with  2  cleavages,  forming  an 
angle  ss  94^  19^.  Nordenski51d  described  and 
analysed  it  from  Finnland ;  subsequently  Ten- 
nant,  from  Brytown,  Upper  Canada. 

Nordentk.  Tennant. 

Silica 46-80  46*80 

Alumina 36*46  26*16 

Lime 10*16  16*25 

Magnesia 6*06  2*96 

Protox.  of  iron 1*70  4*70 

Moisture  and  loss 1*86  2-00 
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From  which  Nordenskidld  deduces  the  formula, 

3CaO') 

8  MgO  CSiO,  +  3  (AljOg.  SiO,)  ; 

3reO  3 
but  Rammelsberg  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  protobases,  alumina  and  silica, 
are  as  1  :  3 :  4|,  whence  he  draws  the  formula, 

2CaO") 

2  MgO  C  SiO,  +  2  (AljjO,,  SiOj). 

2Fc0  3 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Nepheline  and  Elaeo- 
lite,  excepting  that  the  protobases  in  these  are 
potassa  and  soda.  Tennant  probably  examined 
a  mixture.  The  Finnland  specimen  was  from 
the  limestone  quarry  of  Lojo. 

AMYGDALATEa    Chem.    Salts  of  amyg- 
dalic  acid. 

AMTGDALIC  ACID.    Chem.    Obtain^ 
the  action  of  alkalies  on 

AMTGDALIN.    Chem.    One  of  the 

pies  found   in  bitter  almonds  (see  A 

and  in  the  berry  of  the  cherry-laurel 

O  1( 
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EmHmmmm).  Ditotfreftfl  ft/  Bobiqwl  aad 
BMtvoB^hariafd,  and  fiutlMr  lBTMtig«icd  by 
WXhkw  and  Liebig. 

.^^  Press  finely  powdand  billar  alflMmda 
between  warm  iron  plates  to  reoMve  the  fixed 
oa»  boil  the  residue  sereral  times  with  alcohol 
of  94  or  98  per  eent,  straining  the  Uqiiid,  and 
pmsaing  the  residues  Biz  the  sereral  decoc- 
tions, distil  off  the  alcohol  in  a  wateMnth, 
dilate  the  sympy  liquid  with  water,  sdd  a  little 
yeast,  and  set  it  in  a  wara  situation  to  ferment; 
when  fermentation  ceases,  filter,  eruiorate  in 
a  wat^-bath  to  a  s^p,  and  add  atoobol  of  94 
parent.;  this  precipitates  nearly  all  the  amyg- 
dalin  as  a  white,  ciystalline  powder*  To 
obtain  it  pare,  it  is  pressed  between  paper,  re- 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  recryslal- 
UMd;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  adhering 
alcofaol  disappears. 

Amsrgdslin  exists,  ready  formed,  in  bitter 
atanondft,  bat  water  cannot  be  employed  to 
entraet  it,  fVom  its  total  decomposition  by  water 
and  fmiiZtti*,  another  principle  in  the  almond; 
heace  the  ase  of  aleohoL  But  the  alcohol 
extracts  sagsr  at  the  same  time,  which  impedes 
the  crystallization  of  the  amygdalin;  this  is 
destrojred  by  fermentation.  8—4  per  cent  of 
ammalin  may  be  obtained. 

Prep.  Crystallises  in  shorC  coloriess,  silky 
needles  or  scales ;  inodorous,  taste  slightly  bitp 
tCTi  like  bitter-almonds;  decomposed  1^  a  high 
temperature,  with  an  odor  of  hawthorn  bk)s- 
aom,  or  like  burned  sugar  and  bitter  almonds, 
awdling  up,  giving  off  ammoi^acal  products, 
and  leaving  a  bull^  charcoal.  8caroelv  sola* 
ble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  somewhat  in  boil- 
ing, it  is  better  dissolved  by  alcohol  of  98 — 94 
per  cent.,  which,  after  cooling,  retains  in  solu- 
tion about  ji^  of  its  weight  Very  soluble  in 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  hydrate.  (See 
below.)  Dry  chlorine  does  not  act  on  it,  bat 
in  the  moist  gas  it  is  converted  into  a  white 

Sowder,  insolable  in  water  and  alcohol,  which 
as  not  been  farther  examined.  Heated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  or  with  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphuric  acid,  it  produces  ammonia, 
benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (hydruret 
of  benzoyl),  formic  and  carbonic  acids.  By 
warming  its  solution  with  hypermanganate  of 
potassa,  it  is  instantly  decolorized  with  the 
precipitation  of  hydrated  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, while  benzoate  and  cyanate  of  potassa 
remain  in  solution.  It  is  decomposed,  by  boil- 
ing with  caustic  potassa,  into  ammonia  and 
amygdalic  acid.  (See  below.)  See  the  close 
of  the  present  article  for  the  pecular  decompo- 
sition of  amygdalin  by  emulsin.  Its  analysis, 
by  Wohler  and  Liebig,  give,  in  100  pts. : 

Experiment  Eqniw.  Caleol. 

Carbon 62-827         40  62*976 

Hydrogen 6-900         27  6-836 

Nitrogen 3-069           1  3-069 

Oxygen 38-204         22  38*136 

Formula,  C^^g^NOaj ;  equiv.  (H«il)  467*16, 
(OsslOO)  6746-3. 

Bydratet  of  Jimygdalin.    Water  at  104^,  satu- 
rated with  amygdalin,  yields,  on  cooling,  large 
transparent  prisms,  containing  10*47  per  cent, 
<v  6  eq.  water;    form.,  C40H27NOM4-  6  HO. 
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When  pinead  niiBr  a  isaiJ,  ■Mftt8f?riiriflh 
it  leaea  JW  per  wnLt  or  t  flf.  wntert  UM  mflM 
hydrate  ( Amygd. + 4  HO)  is  obtained  erfamlp 
Used,  fiwm  a  boittng  nluMii  nnlnflH  cf 
amyfdalin  in  aleoiiol  o(  St  iMr  «cBt. 

Jm^gMk  AeUL  Bsfn.  AnygdnUnin 
Discovered  by  WfiUer  and LidNg;  Ans 
solution  of  amj|dnlia»  tranted 
alkali,  ia  wholly  lesolved  into 
amygdalic  acid.  Dissolve  amygdalin  in  bniyiin 
water,  boil  the  solution  till  -ammonia  oaaaes  to 
be  given^  off,  preoipiiato  the  baryta  emedy 
by  sulphuric  acid«  iltor  and  eraporato  the 
liquid  to  drvneas  ia  a  wator-bath.  H,  te 
formation  of- this  >aaid^  1  eq.  aa^gdalia  and 
2  eq.  water  are  resolved  iato  ammoaia  aad 
amygdalic  acid;  C^g^Ogg-f  tH0aBC4Ai 
O-^+NH^ 

The  acid  tfiasf  obtained  ia  a  eolorien.lnto^ 
parent,  gummy  mass,  of  aeid  taate  aad  nan* 
tion;  exposed  for  some  tioM  to  heatt cddUto 
traces  or  ciysiallixation ;  it  is  dalifneaaeai^  ^ 
soluble  in  ether  and  abaolato  aleohoi  Jbat 
somewhat  soluble  in  apt.  of  wine.  The  aoi^  . 
or  its  salts,  heated  with  nUrie  aeid»  ar  wiib 
binoxide  of  manganese  aad  salpharia  wtM,  k 
resolved  into  volatile  oil,  liinaic  aad  eariaaH 
acids.  It  forms  soluble  salto  with  all  haasn 
excepting  the  basic  salt  of  lead.  Fdim«'iHh 
C^HggOg^ 

jimjfgdaUUiB,  Amygdalato  of  Bnrfta  ia  fn» 
pared  as  above,  the  exaess  of  banta  pcaoipi* 
tated  by  carbonic  acid,  the  solanoa  eoaasa 
trated,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  ^ryaaas  ia  a 
water-bath.  It  is  a  white,  amorphoaa,  goaniy 
mass,  losing  water  at  184^,  and  becoming  milk- 
white  ;  it  may  now  be  easily  pulverized,  aad 
again  takes  up  7  per  cent  water ;  it  may  be 
heated  to  374®  without  decomposition.  Form., 
BaO,  C^^,HjjjO„. 

Amygd.  of  Lead  obtained  by  double  decompo- 
sition ;  much  of  it  is  dissolved  during  ednk^ 
ration,  and  the  undissolved  portion,after  dryings 
contains  much  carbonate  of  lead. 

Amygd.  o{  Silver  is  soluble,  but  the  aolotioa 
soon  begins  to  deposit  metallic  ailver,  aad  to 
smell  of  formic  acid.  The  formulm  of  these 
salts  similar  to  that  of  baryta. 

Decompontum  ofjimfgiahn  6y  Enmimu  Tht 
remarkable  conversion  of  amygdalin  into 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (hydruret  of 
benzoyl),  was  first  observed  bv  Robiquet  aad 
Boutron-Charlard,  but  more  funy  developed  by 
Wdhler  and  Liebig,  subsequeat  to  their  mis- 
terly  essay  on  BenzoyL  Both  the  aweeC  and 
bitter  almonds  consist,  in  a  large  proportioat 
of  an  albuminous  principle,  termed  emalsiib 
by  which,  and  with  which,  the  amygdalia,  ia 
contact  with  water,  suffers  a  peculiar  rhaags^ 
and  the  resulting  products  are  the  volatile  oi!* 
prussic  and  formic  acids,  sugar,  dec  Whia 
10  pts.  amygdalin  are  dissolved  in  100  pla 
water,  and  mixed  with  an  emulsion  of  «Mt 
almonds,  or  with  1  pt  emulsin  in  10 1 
this  change  instantly  commences;  tbs 
tions  remain  clear,  but  exhibit  a  faint 
cence ;  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds  ia  1 
perceived,  and,  by  distillatiou,  prussic  aaid  1 
the  volatile  oil  pass  over  with  wator;  tfM, 
residue  in  the  r^ort,  rendered  torbid  by  the 
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eoag^nlated  emnltiD,  is  eraporated,  when  ft 
ykMs  a  sjrxrp  containing  a  crystallizable 
•agar ;  after  destroying  the  sngar  by  fermenta- 
tion, die  residue  stiU  contains  a  fixed  acid. 
ne  amonnt  of  sngar  obtained  is  greater  than 
the  elements  of  amygdalin  conld  produce,  and 
hence  it  wonid  seem  that  the  elements  of 
emnlsin,  by  its  decomposition,  tend  to  the 
formation  of  sogar.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  elements  of  water  also  contribute  to  the 
transformations.  The  complete  decomposition 
depencb  on  the  quantity  of  water  employed, 
which  must  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  gene- 
rating hydruret  of  benzoyl ;  otherwise  a  por- 
tion of  amygdalin^  remains  nndecomposed. 
The  emnlsin  used  must  also  be  in  its  nncoagu- 
lated  state,  for  if  coagalated  by  heat,  its  cata- 
lytic power  is  destroyed ;  hence  Robiqnet  and 
Bootron-Gharlard  could  not  obtain  the  vol. 
oil  after  the  almond-cake  had  been  boiled  with 
aleohoL 

The  complex  nature  of  amygdalin,  and  the 
large  number  of  equivalents  in  its  composition 
would  lead  to  an  inference  of  its  capability  of 
varied  transformations.  Although,  as  Berze- 
Ihis  remarks,  some  of  the  resultiug  bodies 
which  W.  and  L.  found,  such  as  gum,  may  be 
edvcta  or  original  constituents  of  the  almonds 
merely  extracted,  yet,  according  to  W.  and  L., 
we  may  ascribe  them  solely  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  amygdalin ;  thus, 

1  eq.  cyanohydric  acid NC,H 

3  eq.  hydruret  of  benzoyl CggH„0^ 

I  eq.  sugar C^  ,0, 

3  eq.  formic  acid C  ^H  ,0, 

7  eq.  water H  ,0^ 

1  eq.  amygdalin. .,.. ^^Ao^t^u 

E.  Simon  examined  several  kinds  of  vege- 
table albumen,  to  determine  their  power  of 
eonTcrting  amygdalin  into  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  The  albumen  was  prepared  by 
making  an  emulsion  of  1  pL  of  the  bruised 
seed  with  8  pts.  water,  coagulating  this  by 
alcohol,  .drying  and  powdering  thecoagulum, 
freeing  from  fixed  oil  by  ether,  and  washing 
by  aleohoL  The  albumen  of  bitter  almonds 
was  most  energetic  and  effectual  in  producing 
the  conversion  of  amygdalin;  that  of  sweet 
ahaonds  but  little  inferior  to  it;  that  from 
poppT  >^^  produced  the  odor  of  the  volatile 
oil  auer  a  couple  of  days;  and  still  more  feeble 
was  the  albumen  from  hemp  seed,  and  the 
black  and  white  mustard  seed,  although  the 
action  did  take  place.    Pogg.  Jn.  xliii.  404. 

jSppHealion  to  tkM  Prtparatkm  of  Volatile  Oil  of 
BitUr  jUmowb,  ifc  Amygdalin  and  emulsin 
being  in  distinct  cells  in  the  cotyledon  of  the 
bitter  almond,  together  with  the  fixed  oil,  can- 
not act  on  each  other,  and  are  still  farther  pre- 
vented by  removing  water  by  drying  them. 
The  Axed  oil  is  separated  by  pressure,  and 
apon  boiling  the  residual  cake  with  alcohol, 
the  emalsin  is  coagulated  and  amygdalin  ex- 
tracted. When  the  cake  is  moistened  with 
cold  or  lukewarm  water,  the  odor  and  taste  of 
prassie  acid  and  the  volatile  oil  are  at  once 


perceived^  but  if  die  quantity  of  water  be  too 
small,  a  portion  of  amygdalin  is  nndecomposed, 
and  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  The  decom- 
position commences  instantly,  but  requires 
some  time  for  a  complete  transformation,  so 
that  but  little  oil  would  be  obtained  by  hastily 
distilling  the  mixture,  as  the  emulsin  would  be 
coagulated  and  farther  action  cease.  The 
same  result  takes  place  when  the  pressed  cake 
is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  emulsin  being 
instantly  coagulated  and  rendered  inert 

To  obtain  the  volatile  oil,  or  distilled  water  . 
of  bitter  almonds,  the  almond  cake,  after  the 
removal  of  the  fixed  oil,  is  made  into  a  thin 
paste  with  lukewarm  water,  leA  for  24  hours 
m  a  closed  bottle,  and  distilled  in  a  water  or 
chloride  of  calcium  bath.  100  pts.  of  amygda- 
lin yield  47  pts.  of  crude  oil,  which  47  pts.  con- 
tain fi-O  pts.  of  free  prussic  acid. 

Dittilltd  water  of  Bitttr  AUmmdt,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  3  lb.  bitter  almonds,  freed  from 
fixed  oil  by  pressure,  into  a  thin  paste,  with 
water  in  a  close  vessel,  and  after  macerating 
13  hours  to  distil  off  3  lb.,  avoiding  too  high 
a  heat 

Prop.  A  milky  liquid,  having  the  odor  and 
taste  of  prussic  acid  and  volatile  oil ;  generally 
depositing  some  of  the  oil  with  prussic  acid 
by  standing.  When  fresh,  one  ounce  contains 
ItV  grains  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid;  it  is, 
however,  liable  to  diminish  in  strength,  by 
keeping.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  W, 
and  L.  have  proposed  an  excellent  process  for 
preparing  the  distilled  water,  of  more  certain 
strength  than  that  ordinarily  employed.  In  one 
ounce  of  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  contain- 
ing 3  drs.  almonds,  dissolve  17  grs.  amygdalin. 
Since  100  grs*  amygdalin  produce  5*9  grs.  dry 
prussic  acid,  this  mixture  will  contain  1  grain 
of  anhydrous  acid,  and  does  not  require  distil- 
lation. Dry  amygdalin  will  keep  perfectly 
well,  and  hence,  this  mixture  being  made  in 
the  quantities  required  for  immediate  use,  is 
preferable  to  that  prepared  by  any  other 
process. 

When  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
almond-water,  cyanide  of  silver  is  not  precipi- 
tated, but  when  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  is 
added,  and  the  ammonia  neutralized,  after  some 
time,  by  nitric  acid,  the  cyanide  is  perfectly  pre- 
cipitated. The  almond-water,  evaporated  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  yields  a  residue  of  fonno- 
benzoic  acid  and  sal-ammoniac.  See  Almohp, 
BsKZTL,  ExuLsiK,  and  LAuasi-uMitcr. 

AMYL.*  Cktfiu  Syn.  Amule.  The  hypo 
thetical  radical  of  a  series  of  organic  bodies, 
one  of  which,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  amyl,  has 
been  long  known  as  the  Oil  of  Potato^pirit, 
being  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  grain 
and  potatoes.  Prom  the  composition,  and 
modes  of  decomposition  of  its  compounds,  it 
is  believed  to  be  an  alcohol.  The  following 
table  presents  these  compounds,  which  we 
shall  describe,  and  Compares  them  with  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  ethyl. 


•  Tlie  pniTattiiif  om  of  Um  tenninatkNi  «f  for  ornnic 
radkals,  indaces  ui  to  empiov  It  during  the  remModer 
of  the  present  work,  ineteul  of  the  lerminatioD  «!•, 
heretofore  adopted. 
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Aajl— HBknowa 
Ozideofamjl 


OUofpotau 

Bromide       ** 
Iodide  « 

Salphamilic  acid 
Solphamilate  of  baiyta 
Acetate  of  oxide  of  amyl 

Chlorinated    ditto. 

Amilen 

Amilic  aldehyde 
Valeric  acid 


C«gii-Ayl 
giigiiO-AylO  , 
C,^„0,HO 
C,«H„Cl=AylCl 
0|tH,iBr 

C,«H|,0,H0,S80g 
C|JB[||0,BaO,880, 

Cj^b,  HO 
C^HgOp  HO 


1.  Eydrated  OxitU  of  jtmgL  8yn.  Oil  of 
Potato^pirit ;  Fousel-oil ;  Amilic  Alcohol,  Bi- 
hydrate  of  amilen.  Otr.  FoseldL  Amylozyd- 
bjrdrat  It  waa  first  ohsenred  by  Scheele  in 
the  spiritnoas  liquor  obtained  by  distilling  fer- 
mented potatoes,  and  has  since  been  inyesti^ 
gated  by  Pelletan,  its  general  character  pointed 
ont  by  Dumas,  and  minutely  and  ably  studied 
by  Cahours* 

Pnp,  Towards  the  close  of  the  distillation 
of  the  alcoholic  spirit  finom  potatoes,  a  milky 
liquid  passes  over,  which,  by  standing,  deposits 
the  fousel  oil,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  and  water.  To  puri^  it,  it  is 
•biaken  seyeral  times  with  water,  dried  by  re- 
maining in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  redistilled.  Alcobol  and  water  pass  oyer 
first,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to 
STO^,  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  pure  amilic 
alcohol  distils  over. 

Prop,  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  very  mobile, 
and  yet  oily  liquid,  with  a  strong  odor,  at  first 
agreeable,  but  soon  becomes  highly  offensive 
and  nauseous ;  when  inhaled,  it  caas  s  asth- 
matic pains  in  the  chest,  with  coughing,  and 
even  vomiting;  taste  very  acrid.  It  gives  a 
stain  on  paper  which  soon  disappears.  It 
bums  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  but  is  extin- 
guished, unless  heated  or  with  a  wick;  boils  at 
270® ;  spec.  grav.  of  liquid  =  0-8124  at  60°,  of 
its  vapor  =:  8147,  representing  4  volumes;  con- 
geals at — 2**  or  —  4®  in  crystalline  plates. 
Water  dissolves  it  very  sparingly,  acquires  its 
odor  and  the  faculty  of  making  beads  bv 
shaking ;  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol,  ether,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  iodine  without  alteration  ;  it  may  also 
be  mixed,  'Without  change,  with  solutions  of 
potassa  or  soda,  but  when  heated  with  dry 
potassa,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  valerate  of 
potassa  formed.  It  absorbs  chlorohydric  acid 
gas  largely,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat; 
with  sulphuric  it  forms  sulphamilic  acid,  6cc,; 
distilled  with  dry  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  a 
hydrocarbon,  called  amilen.  According  to 
Gerhardt,  it  unites  directly  with  bichloride  of 
tin  to  a  cr>stalUne  compound,  which  is  slowly 
resolved  again  in  the  air,  more  rapidly  in 
water,  into  its  constituents.  Form.,  O.Ji.JO^ ^ 
<\oHi,0+  HO,  or  Ayl  0+  HO. 

Chloride  of  AmyL  Ger.  Amylchlorilr.  Pre- 
pared by  distilling  equal  parts  of  fousel  oil  and 
perchloride  of  phosphorus.  A  colorless,  oily 
liquid,  of  rather  agreeable  odor,  boils  at  216^ 
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neutral  to  teat-paper,  inadnble  in  water,  and 
produciea  no  action  on  mtrale  of  ailver*  Formn 
C|^.|Cl,orAylCL 

ChbnMted  Ckkridt  ofAm^  The  final  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  chknine  on  footel  oil,  ia 
a  bottle  exposed  to  aun-light ;  a  colorieae  liquid 
of  strong  odor,  reminding  of  camphor.  Form., 

^tocf  ^  •  ^  ^^▼''  of  hydrogen  being  replaeed 
by  as  many  of  chlorine. 

hHiM  of  JmjfL  Fr.  Hydriodate  d*anilcMb 
Column.  Distil  8  pts.  iodine,  16  pta.  fooeel  4 
and  1  pt  phosphorus,  wash  the  prodaot  vUh 
water,  dry  it  with  chbride  of  calcium  aad  t^ 
distiL  A  colorless  liquid,  heavier  tham  valai^ 
Of  an  alliaceous  odor  and  pungent  taata;  d^ 
composed  bv  light,  iodine  being  evolyed;  aa 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  bat  aot 
the  aqueous,  decomposes  it  readily.  The  cal- 
culated gray,  of  the  vapor  =  6885,  by  ezperi* 
ment  6675.    Form.,  C,oHn^  or  Ayl  I. 

Bromide  of  jimyL  Fr,  Hydrobromate  d'ami- 
lene,  Cahourt,  Obtained  like  the  preceding, 
with  bromine,  and  resembles  it  closely  in  its 
properties.    Form.,  C,oH„Br,  or  Ayl  Br. 

BitulphaU  of  Oxide  of  JhmfL  8yn.  Solpho- 
amilic  acid.  When  the  snlpho-amilate  nf 
baryta  is  exactly  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  clear  solution,  containing  the  sab  or 
acid  in  question,  is  evaporated  in  air,  or  ia 
vacuo,  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  when  fine 
needle-shaped  crystals  are  sometimes  d^ 
posited.  If  the  solution  be  boiled,  snlpfawie 
acid  is  set  free,  and  the  amilic  alcohol  sepa- 
rates as  an  oily  stratum.  It  is  not  known  ia  a 
very  pure  state,  but  it  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  sulphovinic  acid,  and  forms  double  salts  or 
sulphamilates,  which  are  all  soluble  in  water. 
Form.,  CjoH„0,  HO,  2  80^  or  AylO,  HQ, 
2  SO.. 

Siaphamilate  of  Potatta,  Syn.  Sulphate  of 
Potassa  and  Amyl.  Formed  by  adding  cai^ 
bonate  of  potassa  to  the  following  barytic  salt; 
white  needles  or  plates,  of  a  very  bitter  taste^ 
and  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Form.,  C,oH„0.  KO,  2  80,,  or  Ayl  O,  KO,  280, 

Sulphamilate  of  Baryta,  Prep,  When  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  fousel  oil  are 
mixed,  combinath>n  takes  place,  with  the  a|^ 
pearance  of  a  violet  color;  neutraliie  wiA 
carbonate  of  barjrta,  which  precipitates  a 
portion  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  leaving  iht 
double  sulphate  of  baryta  and  amyl  in'  aohh 
tion;  purify  by  animal  charcoal,  and  evaao*, 
rate.    Pearly  crystalline    laminoe,  very  ami*' 
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ble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  very  slightly  in 
ether,  of  a  bitter  taste;  the  solution  decom- 
posed by  boiling.  The  crystals  contain  3  eq. 
water,  one  of  which  is  lost  at  312^,  and  the 
dry  ssdt  decomposed  at  392®.  Form.,  C.qH,,0, 
BaO,  2  80g+3H0,  or  AylO,  BaO,  2  80,+ 
3  aq. 

Sutphamilatt  of  Lime  or  Lead,  Similar  salts 
are  formed  with  lime  and  with  oxide  of  lead, 
which  take  np  2  eq.  water  in  crystallizing,  and 
their  solutions  are  decomposed,  by  boiling, 
fiimilarly  to  the  preceding;  the  lime-salt  ap- 
pears to  be  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water.  Form..  C,oH..O,  CaO,  2 80.+  2 HO, 
and  C,oH„0,  PbO,  2  80,+  2  HO. 

Jictiati  of  Oxidt  of  jimyl  Fr.  Acetate  d'ami- 
lene.  Prep.  Distil  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  acetate 
of  potassa,  1  pt.  fousel  oil  and  1  pu  oil  of  vi- 
triol ;  dry  it  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectify 
with  a  little  oxide  of  lead.  A  colorless  liquia, 
of  an  ethereal  and  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at 
257®,  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insolu- 
ble, bat  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
slowly  altered  by  contact  with  an  aqueous 
Bolntion  of  potassa,  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
rapidly,  the  oil  being  liberated,  and  acetate  of 
potassa  formed.  Spec.  grav.  of  vapor  4475 ; 
combining  measure  4  vols.  Form.,  C^^jtl^fi, 
C^H.Oy  or  AylO,  AcO,. 

Ckiorinated  Jatate  of  Oxide  of  Amyh  Pre- 
pared by  saturating  the  preceding  acetate  with 
chlorine,  at  a  temperature  increasing  to  212®. 
A  colorless  liquid,  of  neutral  reaction,  in- 
loloble  in  water,  becomes  of  a  yellow  color, 
and    is  de.composed  by  a  heat  above  302®. 

C,^>  O,  C^HjO,.  See  chlorinated  acetic  ether 

in  the  above  table,  and  under  Acstulk.  When 
exposed  to  the  farther  action  of  chlorine,  in 
innshine,  a  crystalline  body  results,  containing 
more  chlorine,  which  has  not  been  farther 
examined. 

When  fousel  oil  is  oxidized  by  contact  with 
air,  or  when  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  an 
acid  is  obtained  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
procured  from  the  valerian-root ;  the  resulting 
change  is  the  replacement  of  2  eq.  hydrogen 
by  2  eq.  oxygen,  in  which  it  agrees  with  com- 
mon and  wood  alcohols,  which,  in  like  manner, 
prodoce  acetic  and  formic  acids.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  three  alcohols  and  their  deriva^ 
tive  acids,  will  place  this  in  a  clearer  light : 

C4H3O,  HO    ^  Common  alcohol. 
C^HgOyHO  =s  Acetic  acid. 

C^,0,HO    r=:  Wood-alcohoL 
CgH  Oy  HO  ss  Formic  acid. 

C,oH,iO,  HO  =s  Amilic  alcohol 
C10H9O,,  HO  =  Valeric  acid 
See  VxLsaic  Acid* 

JbmUn  or  Jmylen.  When  fousel  oil  is  re- 
peatedly distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  a  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  lighter  than 
water,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor;  boils  at 
320®;  its  vapor  has  a  spec  grav.  s  5061  by 

9803*8 

experiment,  or  4902  (ssb — - — )  by  calculation ; 

combining  measure  as  2  vols.    By  analysis,  it 
has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  defiant 
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gas,  etherin,  and  ceten,  and  is  regarded  on  the 
elherin-view  as  the  basis  of  the  amilic  series. 
See  the  Etherin-theory  under  Etbtl.    Form., 

Gaultier  de  Claubry  examined  a  compound, 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  fermented  beet- 
root molasses,  which,  when  purified,  proved  to 
be  the  oil  of  potato-spirit.  The  crude  product 
obtained  by  the  distillation  is  a  liquid,  heavier 
than  alcohol,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  painful  to 
inhale,  of  a  sharp,  very  disagreeable  taste. 
Although  the  crude  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  fousel-oil  is 
very  complex,  G.  de  dsucceeded  in  separating 
the  4  following  distinct  substances  from  it : 

1.  A  colorless  liquid,  of  a  strong,  penetrating 
odor,  difficult  of  inhalation,  a  strong  and  bitter 
taste,  boiling  at  205®,  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 
He  found  it  composed  according  to  the  for- 
mula, CigHjiO,. 

2.  A  colorless  and  tasteless  liquid,  of  an 
agreeable  ethereal  odor,  boiling  at  338®,  solu- 
ble in  sulphuric  acid,  which  colors  it  of  a 
beautiful  red.  Form.,  C,pH,,0;  which  is  that 
of  oxide  of  amyl  or  amilic  ether. 

3.  A  liquid  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  resenv- 
bling  rotten  apples,  boiling  at  320®,  insoluble  in 
and  not  colored  by  sulphuric  acid.  Formula, 
CjqH.q,  which  would  represent  amilen. 

4.  A  liquid  of  ethereal  odor,  and  a  strong, 
but  not  bitter  taste,  the  formula  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  CjoHjjOg,  but  G.  de  C.  believes  it 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  with  another 
body. 

The  beet-root  fousel  oil  itself  gave,  in  the 
analysis,  numbers  which  led  to  the  well-known 
formula  of  potato  fousel  oil,  C^^}i^fi^. 

Unless  there  be  a  typographic  error  in  the 
jSn,  der  Chem,  and  Ph,  xliv.  128,  from  which  this 
notice  is  drawn,  the  remark  that  the  1st  liquid 
is  the  amilic  aldehyde  is  incorrect,  for  then  its 
formula  would  be  CigHjoO,.  See  Alcohoi>, 
Ethtl,  and  Foussl  Oil. 

A  MY  LATE.  Chem.  The  compound  of 
starch,  with  a  base :  thus,  amylate  of  lead  as 
C|«H..O,.+  2PbO. 

AMYLUM.     Chem.    See  Starch. 

ANACARDIUM.  Bot.  Syn.  Cashew.  The 
stem  of  this  tree  yields  a  milky  juice,  that 
stains  cotton  or  linen  of  a  deep  black,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  fruit  has  a  sub-acid  taSte, 
slightly  astringent,  and  its  expressed  juice 
yields  a  pleasant  wine,  or  by  distillation,  a 
liquor  said  to  be  superior  to  arrack.  Between 
the  two  shells  of  the  nut  is  a  viscid  oil,  of  a 
pungent,  burning  taste,  very  caustic,  and  hence 
applied  externally  to  ring- worms,  dec.;  it  changes 
to  a  brownish  color  by  exposure,  and  is  hence 
applied  to  writing  names  on  cotton  and  linen, 
which  are  indelible.  The  tree  farther  yields 
some  10 — 12  lb.  of  a  gum,  resembling  arabic 
gum,  but  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  a  slight 
astringency. 

ANALGIME.  Jtftn.  Syn.  Kubizit,  Wem.; 
Hexaedrisches  Kuphonspath,  Moht.;  Cuboit, 
Breith.  Descrip.  Cryst.  regular  system.  24- 
hedron  of  1  :  2,  24-hedron  and  cube,  cube  with 
l2-hedron,  and  sometimes  8-hedron ;  cleavage 
apparently  parallel  to  cube.  H  =  5-5.  G  ^ 
2*07 — 2*3.    Colorless,  and  transparent,  or  grat 
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ftd»  and  opake;  Imtra  tliiAiBg»Titrtoiit»  imrtlj 
pMuij;  fnMmire  imperfect^  coaclwidal  and 
naeireii;  l>rittle;  becomes  feeblj  eleetrie  by 
IHetioii»  lience  ita  naau,  fignfifyiiigt 

Btkammr,    In  malraiii  ciTea  water,  and 
eooMS  milk-white  i  on  enanoal,  swells, 
with  a  strong  heat,  fines  to  a  diaphanona 
without  iatomeseeaees  dissolTed  bj  borax  and 
■ie.  aall^  leaTiag  a  skeleton  of  silioa  in  the 


ignitioa  mon 


Whan  in^ 
oompoaed  hf  ■aitni 
feelly  gelatiniiiagl* « 
enltl J  solnUa. 

jtmtMM,    l»bf  Ta«|naUn;8»a;bf  BLBoaib 
from  Fassalhal;  4,  bf  Conel,  ftom  OUkKtt* 

Sitriek,  in  Dnmbartnnshire;  6,  br  Heniy,  ftoai 
lagodat,  in  the  Ural;  %  by  Thomson  iknai 
the  Giantfk  Gansewaj;  and,  7,  the  ealenlatsd 
per  cent  bf  the  fMwnIa  given  below. 


L 

68 

Alnmina 18 

8oda 10 

Potassa. -^ 

Lime % 

Water 8^ 


t. 


IS'SS 


8«r 


a. 

56*47 
81-08 
1»78 


8-81 


4 
661^ 


16^1 


8« 


i. 
67-M 
tthM 

n-86 

•«6 
0« 


6M6 

7-66 


06«       00-01         lOOM 


0048        101-68        101-16 


•  The  3d  analysis  by  Rose,  was  of  the  Tariety 
aaHed  &if«o2i(r« 

.  Form^  8  NaO,  8  8iO,  +  8  (AJfi^  8  8iOg)+ 
6  HO,  or  a  hydrons  |  silicate. 

Loeahtiti,    Transparent  crystals,  near  Ca- 

lania,  which,  with  the  Tj^rolese,  are  cnbes,  with 

the  84-hedron  on  ita  sohd  angles ;  in  Bambar- 

tonahire  they  are  often  laige,  and  only  84- 
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hedra.  It  ocenrs  ftnher  on  the  Fane  hk$t 
Iceland,  &&,  in  basklt,  trap;  at  ArendaU  Kor- 
way,  in  ironore;  at  Anoreasberg,  Hu^  te 
silver-mines ;  in  the  aiicient  lavaa  of  VeanriHu 
Its  general  occnrreaee  is  in  basaltic  and  I 
pean  rocks,  associated  with  other 
minerals. 
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TiiAT  branch  of  applied  diemistrjr,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  separation  of  bodies  into 
their  component  parts,  so  as  to  recognise  and 
prore  the  existence  of  them,  and  to  estimate 
their  qaantity,  is  called  aneUytieal  chemUlry,  and 
the  series  of  processes  which  is  necessary  for 
its  performance,  is  termed  chemical  antdytis. 

Chemical  analysis  embraces,  therefore,  two 
distinct  parts :  1,  to  find  the  different  ingredients 
of  which  a  substance  is  composed ;  and,  S,  to 
determine  the  quantity  in  which  they  exist  in 
it  The  former  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
quoUiatwt  ana^fiii,  and  mnst  always  precede 
the  latter,  which  is  termed  qttofUUative  analynt. 
As  matter  cannot  be  destroyed,  the  weight  of 
all  the  component  parts  must  equal  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body.  If  the  latter,  therefore,  be 
the  result  of  the  quantitative  analysis,  it  con- 
firms greatly  the  correctness  of  the  qusilitative 
analysis,  that  no  ingredient  has  escaped  our 
notice ;  but  not  absolutely  so,  since  two  or  more 
ingredients  resembling  each  other,  and  follow- 
ing together  in  the  quantitative  estimation,  may 
have  been  mistaken  for  one;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  joint  weight  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  do  not  equal  that  of  the  whole 
body,  and  this  deficiency  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  any  imperfection  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed, it  proves  conclusively,  that  some  ingre- 
dient has  escaped  our  notice. 

To  analyze  a  substance,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  separation  of  the  substance  into  its 
component  parts,  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  a 
perfectly  free  state;  for  some  of  them  would  be 
found  endowed  with  such  powerful  affinities, 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  oi  extreme  difficulty 
to  obtain  them  in  their  free  state,  and  still  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  retain  them  so ; 
in  most  cases,  therefore,  we  merely  transfer 
the  component  parts  of  the  substance  under 
analysis  to  combinations,  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  which  is  well  known. 

The  reverse  process  of  analysis  is  synthesis, 
by  which  we  again  produce  a  substance  from 
its  component  parts ;  but  as  certain  substances 
often  combine  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  evident  that,  unless  we  know 
these  circumstances,  or  are  able  to  contrive 
them,  the  synthesis  of  the  substance  under 
such  circumstances  will  remain  impracticable, 
but  does  not,  therefore,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
impair  the  correctness  of  our  analysis. 

chemical  analysis  requires,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  applied  chemistry,  a  thorough 
knowlcNJge  of  the  science  of  chemistry;  but 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  itself  the  base  of  all 
chemical  knowledge,  since  it  alone  enables  us 
to  investigate  the  changes  which  take  place 
whenever  chemical  affinity  is  called  into  action, 
and  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  them, 
by  ascertaining  the  exact  composition  of  the 
resulting  compounds.    The  progress  of  the 


science  of  chemistry,  and  the  perfection  of 
analytical  chemistry,  have,  therefore,  always 
kept  pace  with  each  other. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  extensive  details  of  ana- 
lytical chemistry,  but  our  object  will  be,  first, 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principles  of  this 
science  adapted  to  the  general  inquirer,  or  to 
those  who,  perhaps,  by  their  occupations,  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  some  particular 
branch,  and  are  desirous  of  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  it.  •  Secondly,  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  these  principles  by  applying 
them  to  some  particular  instances,  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  general  occurrence,  and 
the  consequent  interest  attached  to  them ;  or  to 
their  importance  in  a  technical  or  economical 
point  of  view,  and  to  refer  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  studying  it  in  all  its  details,  either  for 
scientific  or  professional  pursuits,  to  the  labora- 
tory of  some  analytical  chemist.  For,  it  would 
be  more  than  useless,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  practical  chemist,  to  hope  to  master  a 
science,  the  success  of  which  depends  as  much 
on  practical  skill  and  ingenuity  as  on  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  we  refer  the  more 
advanced  students  to  the  different  treatises  and 
manuals  on  analytical  chemistry,  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  Berzelios  and  Rose,  and 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  detailed  accounts 
of  analyses  performed  by  chemists  of  estab* 
lished  reputation,  and  published  in  the  different 
scientific  periodicals. 

GsirsmAL  Prihciplxs  or  Cbxkicax,  Aitaltsis. 
A  substance  i^  either  a  simple  body,  an 
element,  or  a  chemical  combination,  or  a  me« 
chanical  mixture  of  them.  An  example  will 
illustrate  this.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases 
are  both  elementary  bodies,  viz.:  such  as  cho- 
mistry  is  not  capable  of  further  separating  into 
others,  but  which  may  be  recovered  again  from 
all  combinations  in  which  they  exist.  If  these 
be  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  we  have  a  me* 
chanical  mixture  of  two  elementary  bodies, 
which  again  may  be  separated  without  the  aid 
of  chemical  means,  as  by  mere  absorbents. 
But  if  the  mixture  be  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  they  suddenly  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination, which  is  made  apparent  by  a  flash 
of  fire  passing  through  the  whole  mass.  The 
gas  suffers  hereby  no  change  in  volume  nor  in 
weight,  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  entirely  different  properties  from  either 
hydrogen  or  chlorine,  or  their  mixture;  it  is 
an  entirely  different  gas,  called  chlorohydrio 
acid  gas,  from  which  neither  of  its  constituent 
elements  can  be  separated  by  any  merely 
mechanical  means.  If  any  of  the  two  gases 
were  added  in  a  larger  proportion  than  equal 
volumes,  we  should  still  have  the  same  occur 
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mee,  but  instead  of  ibit  whole  of  the  gas  being 
eonrerted  into  ehlorohydric  acid  gai,  we  shoold 
have  this  latter  gas,  mechanicalTj  mixed  with 
the  gas  added  in  excess,  or  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  a  chemical  compound  with  an  element. 

Jt  MfcAomcoZ  fRtxhirf  may  often  be  sepsrated 
bjrmere  mechanical  means  into  its  component 
parts,  whicJi  may  then  be  recognised  as  sub- 
stances of  known  chemical  composition. 
Hios,  a  mixtnre  of  a  light  and  a  heavy  powder 
tULj  often  be  separated  by  washing  with  water, 
which  will  float  olT  the  lighter.  Although,  in  such 
eases,  where  weXemploy  purely  mechanical 
means  to  separate  mixtures  into  their  compo- 
'M&t  parts,  the  operation  ought  strictly  not  to 
be  eilled  analysis,  at  least  not  chemical  ana- 
Ms;  still  ordinal^  language  does  not  draw 
ttis  distinction,  prmcipuly  where  the  quanti- 
tatiTe  estimation  of  any  of  the  component 
parts  is  the  main  object  We  might  thus  say, 
the  anofytii  of  a  magnetic  iron  ore,  when  it  is 
palrerixed,  and  the  ore  separated  from  the 
gangue  bjr  extraction  with  a  msgnet,  in  order 
to  determme  their  relatiye  quantity. 

The  modem  improyements  in  the  micro- 
leope  and  its  use  afford  to  chemistry  an  in- 
valuable means  of  discoyering  component 
parts,  where  they  exist  merely  as  mechanical 
admixtures,  when  chemistry  alone  would  be 
vnable  to  decide  it  Thus,  the  long^contested 
qoestion  among  chemists,  whether  Kermes 
mineral  contained  oxide  of  antimony,  as  an 
essential  or  chemically  combined  part,  was 
decided  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  by  show- 
ing the  oxide  of  antimony  to  exist  in  it  in  the 
state  of  exceedingly  minute  crystals,  and  there- 
fore not  in  chemical  combination  with  the  suU 
phuret  of  antimony.  Mechanical  mixtures 
may  further  be  separated  by  mere  absorbents 
or  perfectly  neutral  solyents,  which  take  up 
some  of  its  parts  and  leave  others  behind; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substance  be  taken 
up  from  a  mixture  by  a  solvent,  to  which  it 
otherwise  is  perfectly  indifferent,  or  has  no 
chemical  affinity,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  existed  merely  as  mechanical  admixture. 
Or  some  or  all  the  ingredients  may  be  taken 
up  by  a  solvent  and  afterwards  separated  by 
crystallization,  or  by  precipitation,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  perfectly  neutral  solvents  to  the 
first 

Mechanical  mixtures  may  also  be  analysed 
by  more  purely  chemical  means,  such  as  dis- 
solving reagents,  if  some  of  the  admixtures  be 
acted  on  by  them,  while  others  are  not  affected. 
If  we  thuF  treat  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  silica  with  a  dilute  acid,  the  latter  dissolves 
the  lime,  with  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
while  insoluble  silica  is  left  behind.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  what  are  commonly 
called  chemical  analyses  are  nothing  more 
than  the  separation  of  mechanical*  mixtures 
by  the  two  last-mentioned  means.  Thus,  a 
great  many  analyses  of  parts  of  plants  or 
animals,  by  which  they  are  separated  by  dif- 
ferent solvents  into  different  neutral  substances, 
such  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  lignin,  volatile  oil, 
Acn  are  nothing  more  than  a  separation  of  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  these  substances.  Heat 
and  other  such  agents  may  also  be  often  used 
for  the  same  purpose :  thus,  mixtures  of  dif- 
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fbrent  fhtty  matten  of  dlflhrant  fuibOity » may 
be  separated  by  cauiuras  fosioa ;  or  liquors  (tf 
different  volatUity  by  distillation.  ^ 

It  is  mostly  in  analysis  for  scientific  por- 
poses  that  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  a  substance  is  a  pure  chemical  com- 
bination or  a  mechanical  mixture  of  severa. 
compounds.  For  most  practical  purposes  the 
main  object  is  merely  to  find  the  ingredients, 
it  being  of  little  or  no  interest  whether  these 
are  in  chemical  combination  or  merely  mixed 
together.  If,  therefore,  inspection  does  not  lead 
ta  distinguish  the  ingredients,  their  separatioe 
is  effected  as  if  it  were  a  chemical  combina- 
tion, without  reference  to  its  mixed  natun^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  substances 
are  either  elementary  bodies  or  their  chemical 
coi^binations,  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  both. 
Those  substances  which  chemistry  is  not  capa* 
ble  of  separating  into  others,  it  calls  elemeataiy 
bodies,  and  then  proves  all  the  rest  to  be  formed 
by  their  union  or  combination.  .  Two  elements 
form,  by  their  union,  binary  combinations,  bet 
when  these  again  combine,  the  result  is  a  mors 
compound  body,  containing  three  or  moie 
elements.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  mors 
compound  bodies  may  again  be  separated  iatt> 
binary,  or  at  least  less  compound  bodies. 
These  latter  are  then  said  to  be  die  mwmaii 
etmitihtmtt  of  the  more  compound  body,  while 
the  elementary  bodies  into  which  it  is  finally 
resolved,  are  called  its  nfttmo/c  omtiitmmtB  er 
tUmiwU,  Thus,  oxygen  combines  with  sulpher, 
forming  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  potassium, 
forming  oxide  of  potassium  or  potassa;  but 
sulphuric  acid  combines  again  with  potassa, 
and  forms  sulphate  of  potassa.  Oxygen,  sul- 
phur, and  potassium,  are  then  said  to  be  the 
ultimate  constituents  or  elements  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  while  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa 
are  its  proximate  constituents.  When  the 
proximate  constituents  of  a  substance  are 
known,  we  may  generally  infer  from  them 
the  ultimate  constituents ;  and,  vice  versa,  if 
the  ultimate  elements  are  known,  theoretical 
chemistry  will  generally  teach  us  which  are 
the  proximate  constituents.  Analysis  may, 
therefore,  in  more  compound  bodies,  discover 
and  determine  either  the  proximate  con- 
stituents, or  the  elements.  This  is  altogether 
accidental,  and  depends  on  the  peculiar  method 
adopted,  or  on  the  facility  with  which  either 
the  proximate  constituents  or  the  elements  are 
detected  and  estimated.  Thus,  for  instance,  if 
the  above  substance,  sulphate  of  potassa,  were 
unknown  to  us,  and  therefore  subjected  to 
analysis,  whether  we  should  first  discover  the 
sulphur  or  the  sulphuric  acid,  would  probably 
depend  on  the  method  adopted.  If  we  first 
examine  it  by  the  blowpipe,  the  sulphur  would 
probably  be  first  made  apparent;  while,  if  we 
first  tested  it  in  the  moist  way,  we  should 
recognise  the  sulphiiric  acid.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  determining  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  constituents,  we  should  neither  estimate 
directly  the  quantity  of  sulphur  by  itself,  nor 
that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  transfer  them 
both  to  a  combination,  from  the  quanti^  of 
which,  either  that  of  the  sulphur  or  of  the  sol* 
phurio  acid  may  be  calculated  with  eqea* 
facility.    It  is  therefore  indifferent  of  iMU 
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whether  we  give  the  result  of  the  analysis  in 
so  many  pjrts  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  polas- 
siam,  or  so  many  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassa.  Convenience  and  custom,  or  theo- 
retical notions,  decide  here,  as  in  other  matters. 
In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  chemical  combinO' 
tioHs,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  chemical  combination, 
that  the  constituents,  either  ultimate  or  proxi- 
mate, which  enter  into  combination,  necessa- 
rily alter  more  or  less  their  original  nature  and 
properties ;  none  of  the  constituents  of  an  un- 
known chemical  combination  can  be  recog- 
nised with  certainty  in  it  from  its  nature  and 
properties.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  in 
order  to  find  what  constituents  it  is  composed 
of,  it  becomes  necessary  to  overcome  the  affini- 
ties by  which  the  latter  are  held  in  combina- 
tion, so  as  either  to  set  them  free  and  make 
them  appear  with  their  original  properties,  by 
which  they  may  be  recognised,  or  to  transfer 
them  to  other  combinations,  which  are  either 
known  or  may  be  recognised.  It  would  thus  be 
impossible  to  recognise  hydrogen  or  chlorine 
in  chlorohydric  acid  gas ;  nothing  could  be  more 
totally  different  from  either  of  its  constituents. 
Bat,  if  we  introduce  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc 
into  the  gas,  the  affinity  of  the  zinc  to  the 
chlorine  will  overcome  the  affinity  of  chlorine 
to  hydrogen.  The  chlorine  will  therefore  be 
taken  up  by  the  zinc,  and  leave  the  hydrogen 
in  its  free  state,  which  can  then  be  recognised 
by  its  usual  properties.  Another  mean  which 
analytical  chemistry  employs  for  overcoming 
existing  affinities  and  setting  the  ingredients 
free,  or  transferring  them  to  other  combina- 
tions, is  heatf  which  often  will  induce  the 
gaseous  elements  to  separate  and  assume  their 
free  state.  Oxide  of  mercury  may  thus  be 
separated  into  its  two  elements,  oxygen  gas 
and  metallic  mercury.  Carbonate  of  lime  is 
separated  by  ignition  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  lime.  Volatile  liquids  and  solids  may 
also  be  expelled  by  heat  from  their  combina 
lions,  by  tfaeir  tendency  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state  at  hig^her  temperatures.  Thus,  chemically 
combined  w^ateris  generally  discovered  by  heat- 
ing the  substance  in  the  closed  end  of  a  glass 
lube,  when  it  will  be  expelled,  and  condense 
in  the  colder  part  of  the  lube.  Electricity  is 
another  agency  for  overcoming  affinity.  It  was 
by  this  agency  that  Humphry  Davy  discovered 
the  metallic  radicals,  ana  the  compound  nature 
of  the  alkalies.  But  the  mean  most  often 
made  use  of  in  analyses  of  substances  is 
chemieal  affinity  itself,  either  single  or  double 
elective  affinity.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
a  combination  of  two  constituents,  and  present 
to  it  a  third  substance,  for  which  one  of  the 
constituents  has  a  greater  affinity  than  for 
the  other,  and  therefore  leaves  the  latter  in  its 
free  state,  and  combines  with  the  substance 
added.  Thus,  if  uric  acid  be  in  a  solution, 
combined  with  a  base,  and  a  stronger  acid  be 
added,  to  which  the  base  has  a  greater  affinity, 
it  will  combine  with  the  latter,  and  leave  the 
uric  acid,  which  thereby  is  separated  in  its  free 
state,  as  an  insoluble  powder;  or  if  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  to  a  solution  containing  baryta, 
the  affinity  of  the  latter  for  sulphuric  acid  is 
Kreater  than  for  any  other  acid.    It  will  there- 


fore combine  with  it,  and  separate  as  an  in- 
solable  and  easily  recognisable  compoun*!, 
sulphate  of  baryta.  What  single  affinity  is 
unable  to  effect,  may  be  accomplished  by  double 
affinity.  Thus,  if  oxalate  of  lime  were  given 
us  for  analysis,  we  should  not  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  oxalic  acid  from  the  lime  by  any  acid 
or  base  alone ;  but  if  we  treat  it  with  carbonate 
of  potassa,  the  affinity  of  the  potassa  for  the 
oxalic  acid,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  for 
the  lime,  act  at  the  same  time,  and  we  decom- 
pose it  into  oxalate  of  potassa  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  which  compounds  the  oxalic  acid 
and  the  lime  are  easily  detected. 

When  thus  liberated,  or  transferred  to  other 
combinations,  we  employ  various  means  to 
recognise  the  ingredients,  or  the  new  com- 
pounds to  which  they  are  transferred,  as  their 
physical  propertiet^  such  as  peculiar  or  striking 
cohrt;  thus,  the  presence  of  manganese  in  a  sub- 
stance, is  recognised  by  the  green  color  which 
it  yields,  when  fused  with  nitre  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  owing  to  a  combination,  which  it 
always  forms  under  these  circumstances;  or 
by  their  peculiar  ocfer  or  taste ;  thus,  acetic  acid, 
when  liberated,  is,  in  most  cases,  recognised 
by  its  peculiar  odor,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
sugar  by  their  taste.  The  senses  of  smelling  and 
tasting  are  of  no  less  importance  to  the  analyti- 
cal chemist  than  the  sight,  and  are  capable  of 
considerable  cultivation.  It  is  particularly  in 
organic  analysis  that  they  are  invaluable,  a.s 
affording  the  only  means  of  discovering  many 
of  the  organic  proximate  constituents.  Of  no 
less  importance  are  the  different  forms  of  ag- 
gregation, which  the  ingredients  or  their  new 
combinations  assume,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
they  appear  as  a  gas  or  a  liquid,  or  an  insolu- 
ble solid.  This  latter  is  of  particular  import- 
ance, and  we  therefore  generally  try  to  effect  a 
solution  of  the  substance,  and  then  add  dif- 
ferent other  substances,  mostly  in  solution, 
with  which  the  different  ingredients  form 
compounds,  which  separate,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  different  degrees  of  insolu- 
bility, or  peculiar  form  of  aggregation,  such 
as  whether  they  be  heavy  or  light,  pulverulent, 
flocculent,  crystalline,  ^.        ' 

The  substances  we  add  for  the  sake  of 
separating  or  combining  with  the  ingredients 
of  the  substance  under^  examination,  are 
called  reagents;  if  they  produce  any  change 
with  them,  they  are  said  to  react  with  them ; 
if  they  form  insoluble  compounds,  which  sepa- 
rate, they  precipitate  them ;  if  the  produced 
change  or  compound  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  ingredient,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
test  for  it.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  iodine  is 
added  to  a  solution  containing  starch,  it  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  blue  color.  As  iodine  pro- 
duces this  color  with  no  other  substance  than 
starch,  we  say  that  iodii^e  is  a  test  for  starch. 
Or  if  we  add  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  baryta  to  a 
solution  containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter 
precipitates  in  combination  with  baryta,  as  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  which  remains  insoluble  by 
the  addition  of  chlorohydric  acid.  As  no  other 
substance  forms  a  similar  precipitate  with 
barytic  salts,  insoluble  in  water  and  an  excess 
of  chlorohydric  acid,  baryta  is  said  to  be  a 
test  for  sulphuric  acid.    The  insolubility  of 
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ttit  compoands  formed  by  the  addition  of  re- 
agents with  the  diflerent  ingredients,  becomes 
of  still  more  importance,  since  it  aJSbrds  the 
means  of  removing  them,  either  for  the  sake  of 
further  examining  them,  or  of  preventing  them 
from  interfering,  by  their  presence,  with  the  dis- 
covery and  recognition  of  the  other  ingredients. 

In  this  way,  all  the  different  ingredients 
of  a  substance,  may  be  recognised  by  adding 
the  different  reagents  and  tests  to  different 
portions  of  the  substance,  or  by  applying 
them  successively  to  the  same  portion,  re- 
moving, if  necessary,  the  ingredients,  as  they 
are  recognised.  But,  by  such  indiscriminate 
or  random  application  of  reagents,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  prevent  some  ingredients 
from  escaping  notice.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  introduce  a  systematic  method  of 
proceeding  in  the  application  of  the  reagents. 
As  the  reagents,  for  their  action,  always  require 
more  or  less  fluidity,  this  may  either  be  attained 
by  heat  or  fusion,  or  by  solution.  Hence,  the 
distinction  between  analym  in  the  dry  and  in 
the  moist  or  humid  way.  The  qualitative  ex- 
amination by  the  former  method  is  generally 
performed  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the 
blowpipe,  by  which  we  fuse  small  beads  of 
different  substances,  and  then  observe  the  re- 
actions which  take  place  by  adding  small  por- 
tions of  the  substance  under  examination,  and 
its  behavior  by  different  treatments,  and  with 
different  reagents.  For  some  metallur^pic  pur- 
poses, fusion  on  larger  scale  in  crucibles,  by 
the  aidof  furnaces,  is  resorted  to;  but  although 
testing,  in  the  dry  way,  and  by  the  blowpipe  in 
particular,  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfectit)n,  and  is  performed  with  a  great 
deal  ol'  facility  and  convenience,  it  cannot 
compare,  in  point  of  completeness  or  sys- 
tematic procedure,  with  thai  in  the  moist  way. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  application  of  the  above 
principles  of  qualitative  analysis,  describe 
the  method  of  testing  in  the  moist  wa)',  and 
recur  to  the  testing  by  the  blowpipe,  only  where 
the  latter  is  more  convenient,  as,  for  instance, 
for  a  preparatory  examination,  or  even  prefer- 
able on  account  of  its  greater  speed  and  cer- 
tainty; and  in  such  cases  we  refer  for  the  full 
description  to  the  article  Blowpipe. 

By  testing  in  the  moist  way,  it  always  be- 
comes an  object  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  then  apply  such  reagents  as  will 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  a  certain  class 
or  group  of  ingredients;  then  separate  these, 
and  apply  another  reagent,  which  will  separate 
another  class  or  group  of  ingredients,  left  in 
solution  by  the  previous  reagent,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  all  known  ingredients  are  separated 
into  groups,  containing  only  a  certain  number 
of  them,  which  are  themselves  distinguished 
or  separated  from  each  other  by  other  re- 
agents and  tests.  The  last  class  or  group  is 
formed  by  those  ingredients  which  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  any  of  the  previously  applied 
reagents,  and  it  being  known  which  such 
may  be,  their  presence  or  absence  may  be 
ascertained  by  special  tests  for  this  purpose. 
The  reagents  which  we  thus  most  commonly 
make  use  of,  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
flulphohydrate  of  ammonium,  to  separate  the 
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metals  proper;  ammonia  for  the  earths;  tbe 
alkaline  carbonates  for  the  earthy  alkalinesy 
and  the  last  class  is  generally  formed  by  the 
alkalies.  The  electro-negative  elements  and 
acids  are  mostly  detected  by  tests  applied  for 
their  special  detection. 

In  this  way,  with  some  practice,  a  tolerable 
certainty  may  be  obtained,  that  no  ingredient 
has  escaped  our  notice,  which  is  still  more 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  quantitative 
analysis,  when  the  joint  weight  of  them  all 
are  found  to  equal  that  of  the  whole  substance. 
But  before  proceeding  to  the  quantitative 
estimation,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  confirm 
and  verify  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
drawn  from  the  regular  systematic  course  of 
our  examination,  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  different  ingredients,  either  by  the  appli- 
cation of  other  characteristic  tests  for  those 
we  have  discovered,  or  by  varying  our  method 
of  examination,  by  which  we  might  have  been 
led  into  doubts  or  errors  about  others.  Such 
confirmatory  experiments  or  tests  ought  never 
to  be  omitted;  and  in  the  manuals  of  analytical 
chemistry,  a  large  proportion  of  their  contents 
is  generally  devoted  to  the  behavior  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  with  most  of  the  usually 
employed  reagents,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  present  work,  under 
the  heads  of  the  different  substances. 

The  elementary  Itodies  themselves,  when  they 
occur  as  objects  for  analysis  in  their  uncom- 
bined  state,  are  recognised  by  their  physical 
properties  and  their  behavior  to  the  different 
reagents,  by  which  they  are  made  to  dissolve 
and  enter  into  combinations,  and  may  then  be  . 
recognised  as  other  ingredients. 

After  having  determined  what  the  ingre- 
dients are,  of  which  a  substance  consists,  it 
next  remains  to  estimate  their  quaniiiy.  For 
this  purpose  one  or  mure  portions  of  the  sub- 
stance are  employed,  and  the  weight  of  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients  obtained  from  tlwMii  ascer- 
tained, and  generally  expressed  in  100  parts  or 
per  cent,  of  the  substance.  The  object  of 
quantitative  analysis  is,  therefore,  to  liberate 
the  ingredients  in  such  a  state,  or  to  transfer 
them  to  such  combinations,  that  a  complete 
separation  of  them  or  their  new  combinations 
may  be  effected,  and  the  estimation  of  their 
quantity  become  possible. 

The  quantitative  analysis,  or,  at  least,  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  certain  ingredients, 
is  sometimes  performed  in  the  dry  way,  and  is 
then  termed  the  dry  assay,  or,  simply,  assay- 
ing. Thus,  for  many  metallurgic  operations, 
the  ores  are  fused  in  a  crucible,  with  certain 
reducing  reagents  and  fluxes,  by  the  draft 
of  a  furnace  or  in  the  blast  of  a  forge,  and 
the  quantity  of  reduced  metal  obtained  from 
the  ore  ascertained.  But,  although  these 
operations  are  not  without  practical  value, 
still  they  are  at  present  performed  equally 
well,  and  with  much  more  accuracy,  in  the 
moist  way.  The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  alloys,  by  cupellation,  is 
another  much-practised  application  of  the  dry 
assay ;  but  even  here  it  may  be  substituted,  and 
with  still  greater  accuracy,  by  the  moist  way; 
and  this  latter  is  always  resorted  ti>  whenever 
it  becomes  desirable  to  estimate  the  quantity 
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of  a&  Um  dtfierent  Ingredieiita  which  a  sub- 
tunea  contains. 

It  has  been  stated  before,  that  chemical 
combinations  have  always  the  same  composi- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  that  the 
ingredients  should  be  weighed  by  themselves. 
Chenkistry  teaches  ns  that  when  substances 
combine  chemically,  it  is  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions (see  Laws  of  Combination  under  Ar- 
nnTT),  and  that,  therefore,  pure  chemical 
compounds  always  contain  the  same  amount 
of  their  different  constituents.  When  we. 
therefore,  have  separated  an  ingredient  by 
transferring  it  to  another  chemical  combina- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  this  compound,  and  then,  from  its 
kDowo  composition,  calculate  the  quantity  of 
the  ingredient,  whose  weight  of  the  original 
substance  we  desired  to  know.  Thus,  if  a  sub- 
stance contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  separate  the  acid  completely  by 
itself,  or  weigh  it,  in  this  state ;  but  if  any  other 
solution,  containing  baryta,  be  added,  all  the 
solphnric  acid  will  combine  with  so  much  of 
the  baryta  as  is  necessary  to  form  an  insoluble 
componnd,  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is 
easily  separated  and  weighed,  and  from  the 
weight  of  which  the  weight  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  calculated.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
instead  of  ascertaining  directly  the  weight  of 
an  ingredient  or  its  new  compound,  the  loss  in 
weight  which  they  cause  in  the  remainder,  bv 
their  separation  or  escape,  may  be  ascertained. 
This  is  the  case,  where  the  separation  is  easily 
effected ;  but  the  state  in  which  it  separates 
either  renders  it  unfit  for  weighing,  or  its  col- 
lection or  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  than  the  weighing  of  the 
remaining  substances.  Thus,  oxide  of  lead 
combines  chemically  with  water :  by  heating 
this  compound  the  water  is  expelled  as  vapor. 
It  is  hence  easier  to  weigh  the  oxide  of  lead 
sabseqoently  to  the  expulsion  of  the  water, 
than  to  condense  the  vapors  completely,  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  them  directly;  but  if  the 
oxide  of  lead  be,  at  the  same  time,  combined 
with  other  volatile  ingredients,  as,  for  instance, 
in  common  white  lead,  which  is  a  combination 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  condense  and 
collect  the  volatilized  water,  and  ascertain  its 
weight  directly.  Having  then  ascertained  the 
loss  of  all  the  volatile  matter  and  the  weight 
of  the  condensed  water,  by  subtracting  the 
latter  from  the  former,  we  obtain  the  loss  or 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

It  oAen  happens  that  two  or  more  ingredients 
are  easily  separated  together  from  the  rest,  but 
their  separation  from  each  other  cannot  be  ef- 
fected at  all,  or  but  with  difficulty.  In  such  cases, 
their  joint  weif^ht,  or  that  of  the  combination  in 
which  they  are  separated,  is  ascertained,  and 
then  different  methods  resorted  to  for  deter- 
mining their  relative  quantity,  as,  for  instance, 
from  S^ir  difkr^yt  phjfiieal  prapertiet.  This  is 
oAeo  resorted  to  in  practical  life,  where,  in 
mixtures  of  onl^  certain  substances,  the  value 
depends  on  their  relative  quantity.  The  spe- 
cioe  gravity  of  such  mixtures  affords,  in  many 
cases,  a  mean  of  determining  their  relative 
qnanti^,  which  is  often  made  use  oU  partico- 
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larly  where  one  of  the  substances  is  waiter 
Alcoholometry,  or  the  method  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  alcohol,  in  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water,  depends  entirely  on  the  difference 
of  their  specific  gravity.  All  the  various  uses 
of  hydrometers,  for  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  substances,  depend  on  the  same  principle. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  other  substances  are 
added,  besides  those  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed, it  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  richness  of  many  ores  may  be 
deternained  approximately  by  their  specific 
gravity.  Besides  specific  gravity,  other  phy^ 
sical  properties  may  be  employed,  as  different 
fusibilities;  thus,  the  relative  quantity  of  two 
different  fatty  matters  has  been  determined 
from  the  point  of  fusion  of  their  mixture. 
Other  methods  are  derived  from  their  relation 
to  light  or  heat;  thus,  in  mixtures  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  their  relative  quan- 
tity has  been  ascertained  by  the  degree  of  cold 
which  they  produce  by  dissolving  them  in 
water. 

In  cases  where  two  such  substances  have 
strong  chemical,  but  similar  affinities,  and, 
therefore,  are  ditficult  to  separate,  but  their 
combining  weights  are  different,  another 
method  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  analytical 
chemistry,  for  which  the  rather  improper  name 
ofUujUrect  analytii  has  been  proposed  by  Poggen- 
dorff  This  method  consists  in  separating  them 
both  together,  by  combining  them  with  a  third 
substance,  and  ascertaining  the  weight  of  this 
combination  accurately;  we  then  determine, 
in  any  other  analytical  way,  the  quantity  of 
this  third  substance,  which,  subtracted  from 
the  former  weight  of  their  combination  with 
it,  gives  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  them 
both ;  calculating,  then,  from  their  respective 
combining  weights,  the  quantity  which  this 
third  substance  would  have  yielded  with  either 
of  them  alone,  we  are  able  to  calculate,  from 
the  quantity  actually  obtained,  the  relative 
quantity  in  which  they  exist 

In  some  cases,  where  we  are  unable  to  sepa* 
rate  an  ingredient  in  any  state  or  combination 
suitable  for  the  estimation  of  its  quantity,  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  estimating  the  weight, 
successively,  of  all  the  other  ingredients,  and 
subtracting  the  joint  weight  of  these  from  the 
weight  of  the  whole  substance ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  in  this  case,  any  inaccuracy  in  the  estimap 
tion  of  the  other  ingredients  will  fall  upon  it 

The  preparation  of  a  substance  for  analjrsis, 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  ingre* 
dients,  either  for  their  recognition,  or,  more 
particularly,  for  their  quantitative  estimation, 
requires  many  mechanical  operations  and 
manipulations,  such  as  pulverization,  solution, 
precipitation,  pouring,  washing,  filtration,  igni» 
tion,  weighing,  dtc,  the  perfect  performance  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  analysis,  but  is  often  very 
tedious,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  practice 
in  a  laboratory;  yet  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  depend,  will 
highly  facilitate  their  acquisition.  They  are 
the  rudiments  of  analytical  chemistry,  on 
which  its  perfinrmance  depends;  but  as  they 
often  seem  of  a  trifling  nature,  it  requires 
some  exertion  of  mind  to  submit  to  the  drudgery 
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,of  acquiring  them.  As  analytical  chemistry '  mistry,  its  progress  has,  as  might  he  supposed, 
is  the  base  of  all  chemical  investigaiion,  the  been  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
want  of  ihcm  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  science  of  chemistry  itself.  Bergman,  Scheele, 
pursuit  of  chemistry,  and  they  should  there-  Klaproth,  and  others,  improved  the  analytical 
fore  be  early  attended  to.  The  spilling  of  a  methods  considerably,  but  it  was  only  after  the 
drop  in  pounnsr,  or  the  spining  during  evapo-  development,  by  Richter,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
ration,  will  uUen  spoil  long-anticipated  results,  fixed  proportions  in  which  sub>t2nces  com- 
and  a  single  mumcnt*s  inattention  be  the  cause  ,  bine,  that  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
of  losing  weeks  of  labor,  at  a  point  when  the 
result  was  nearly  within  grasp.  The  inability 
or  unwillin'jness  to  go  through  the  laborious 
and  iedii>ii.>  pp:(;e>s  of  an  analysis,  or  to  repeat 
it  when  unsuccessful,  is  also  a  continual 
temptation  to  scientific  mendacity,  by  antici- 
pating and  pronouncing  analytical  results 
which  have  never  been  obtained.  But  truth 
cannot  be  obtained  without  labor,  and  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  hrinesty;  and  although  a 
false  amJuiiun  may  thereby  obtain,  temporarily, 
a  desired  ubj«;ci,  merited  discredit  usually  re- 
tarns,  in  the  enrl.  upon  its  originator.  As  a 
rule,  no  results  should  ever  be  admitted  in 
science,  niiii'>«»  :icr.(impanied  by  the  details  of 
the  experimenl*^  Irora  which  they  are  derived. 

^iotwiiliNianiling  the  perfection  of  the 
method^  and  the  utmost  care,  some  small  loss 
of  the  iii2:redicnis  in  the  different  operations 
of  quaniitaiive  analysis  cannot  be  avoided. 
In  well-perforiricd  analyses,  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, this  oiieht  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent., 
and  in  most  cases  be  less.  Beginners  are  apt 
to  obtain  more  than  the  true  wei;^ht,  which 
arises  from  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipi- 
tates, or  from  hyurnscopic  moisture,  attracted 
during;  the  wcii^hin?,  &c.  In  analysis,  for 
'  practical  piii)>o>es,  the  loss  or  excess  is  ot'ten 
disinbuii'il  juopunionally  on  all  the  ingre- 
dients, <{)  a>»  In  make  up  exactly  100  parts;  but 
m  all  scR'iiiiJit:  inv«?stiijatiiins,  it  is  an  e>tal)- 

lishcd  priiic-plt'  t<i  give  the  results  exactly  as    his  ju(ii;:ineni  as  to  what  others  he  will  be  most 
they  are  ol-rjiiin.-.].  J  likely  to  moet  with  in  it,  and  what  not.     He 

As  all  choiiKcal  compounds  are  formed  by  j  must,  iherefi)rc,  first  inquire  into  itsorisyin.and 
the  cornbiiiaSKMi  <»f  their  ingredients,  in  cer- "  examine  carefully  its  physical  pn  ju.Tiies,  anJ 
tain  and  lixcd  prnporiioiis,  which  are  multiples  '  assist  his   senses,  in   this  examiiiaiion,  by  a 


science.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  un- 
remitting labors  of  Berzelius,  and  his  accurate 
determination  of  the  fundamental  or  combioiog 
numbers,  that  it  is  indebted  to  its  present  per- 
fection. The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic 
bodies  is  also  indebted,  for  its  present  perfec- 
tion, to  the  improvements  of  Licbig  and  several 
others. 

Application   of  the   PaisciPLCs    of  Axalt- 

TIGAL    ChEMISTRT. 

1.  Any  substance  on  the  earth  may  be  the 
object  of  a  chemical  analysis,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  contain  any  of  the 
57  elements,  which  at  present  arc  l:nown  to 
constitute  the  earth.  To  examine  it  particu- 
larly, for  all  of  them,  would,  in  mo>t  cases,  be 
either  too  laborious  or  impracticable,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  lay  down  any  sys- 
tematic course,  by  which  the  presence  of 
every  one  of  these  elements,  or  their  known 
combinations,  could  be  discovered  or  dis- 
proved. "Sor  is  this  necessary.  Some  of  the 
elements  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  others,  only 
occur  in  certain  combinations,  and  in  com- 
pany with  certain  others.  The  chemist  must, 
in  his  examinations,  be  guided  ly  his  judg- 
ment, and  from  the  origin  of  the  substance,  ur 
from  its  exifrnal  character,  or  Uy  ji  the  dis- 
covery (tf  one  or  more  ingredients  in  it,  form 


of  their  ainnic  wei:?his,  it  becomes  a  strong 
proof  of  th».'  (•(iiTt'ciness  (»f  our  analysis  of  a 
pure  clu'inn-al  compound,  if  the  pcrccniic  com 
position    ci:rn'sp(»nd    with    muliijdcs    of    the 


micioscope.  Slioulil  he,  by  any  of  these 
mean^,  di>cover  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
dilTerent  substances,  he  should  try  to  separate 
them  by  dissection  or  other  mechanical  means, 


atomic  wel'jlii^;  and  again,  if  the  pcrcentic  .  and  examine  ihcm  separaiely. 
weights  of  lin.'  dilier(*nl  iiigreilients  be  simj)le  ■  As  all  substances  may  be  referred  to  a 
multiplns  of  liiPir  atomic  weiirhts,  it  affords  a  mineral,  or  to  a  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  so 
strong  probalulity,  that  the  substance  analyzed  these  two  classes  of  substances  show  a  de- 
is  no  mechanical  mixture,  but  a  true  chemical  cided  dillerence  in  their  compusiiion,  and 
compouml.     li  ilierefore  becomes  desirable  lo  '  require  a  dilferent  method  of  analysis  ;  hence, 


fiml  the  iiuiiilier  <»f  atoms  which  c«irresponds 
to  the  perc'.Tiiajje  result  of  our  analysis,  and 
therefioin,  ii  p.'ssible,  to  establish  a  chemical 
formula.  This  is  done  by  dividing  the  per- 
ceiitaL'c  nuin'uf.T.N  by  the  atomic  wci'Mits  of  the 


it  will  be  proper  to  treat  separately  of  the 
analysis  of  inorganic  or  mineral  substances, 
and  of  those  of  organic  origin. 

2.  Whether  a  substance  be  wholly  or  partly 
of  organic   origin,  is   easily  ascettained  by 


respcctivi-  in'^Tcilients.  The  numbers  thus  heating  a  portion  (»f  it  in  a  glass  tube,  sealed 
obiain«'il,ex]in.-s^  ihc  rflaiive  number  of  atoms  at  its  lower  end.  The  presence  <»f  organic 
of  the  diilru.-ni  ingp'ilients ;  and  in  order  to  :  substances  is  then  manifested,  by  the  combus- 
reduce  ih-'ui  lo  ^mall,  and,  if  possible,  whole  libility  and  odor  of  the  gases  which  they  give 
nuinb«*rs,  iiif  small'ist  may  be  made  unity,  and  !  olV.  and  by  the  cotemporaneous  charringof  the 
d.vidcd  rc->>;'coiively  into  all  the  rest.  How  healed  mass,  if  not  volatile.  The  odor  or  rcac- 
llie  nuniluM"  of  atoms  thus  found  is  to  be  dis-  tion  of  the  vapor  with  turmeric  or  litmus 
tributiMl,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  a  paper,  mjiy  also  be  a  guide  to  discover  whether 
formula,  in  couN^rmity  with  other  similar  it  be  of  vegetable  or  animal  composilion; 
combinatii'ns,  depends  entirely  on  theoretical  nitrogenized  substances  yielding,  by  their 
views.  j  charring,   ammoniacal    vapors,   Avhile    those 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  analytical  che-   containing  no  nitrogen,  as  most  vegetable  sub 
ir.s 
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stances,  yielding  ncid  vapors.  Care  must, 
of  coarse,  be  taJcea  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
presence  of  inorganic  volatile  substances.  If 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  be  evinced, 
another,  or  the  same  portion,  is  heated  in  free 
air  to  bum  away  the  organic  substance,  and 
ascertain  whether  any  inorganic  substance 
be  mingled  with  it.  Most  organic  substances 
leave  some  inorganic  matter  as  ashes  behind, 
bat  some  practice  will  easily  enable  us  to 
judge,  from  its  quantity,  whether  it  may  be 
considered  merely  as  ash  from  the  organic 
substance,  or  to  form  an  essential  inorganic 
ingredient,  combined  or  mixed  with  it.  In  the 
latter  case,  so  much  of  the  substance  is  in- 
cinerated as  to  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  to  be  analyzed  alone;  the  mixture  itself  is 
then  subsequently  examined  for  determining 
the  organic  ingredients,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  presence  of  the  inorganic  already  dis- 
covered. 

L  Ajtaxtbib  of  iHoaejLHic  Substaitcxs. 

A.  jinalytical  Operatums  and  Manipuiatiofu, 

8.  Crushing  and  Puiverization,  When  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  is  presented  to  us  in 
pieces,  and  is  not  very  soluble,  it  always  re- 
quires to  be  reduced  to  powder  before  subjectiog 
it  to  analysis.  Small  pieces  or  fragments  are 
first  chipped  off  with  a  hammer,  and  then 
crushed  either  by  wrapping  them  in  paper  and 
striking  them  on  an  anvil,  or,  still  better,  by 
introducing  them  into  a  s^el  mortar,    (fig.  8.) 
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This  consists  of  a  low, 
cylindrical  piece  of 
hardened  cast-steel, 
a,  with  a  cylindrical 
chamber.  The  pestle, 
hy  is  also  of  hardened 
steel,  and  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  iron,  c, 
in  which  it  slides 
easily,  and  which 
again  fits  the  chamber 
of  the  mortar.  The 
fragments  are  crushed 
by  blows  on  the  pestle  with  a  hammer.  The 
use  of  the  ring  is  to  prevent  particles  of  the 
substance  from  flying  about,  and  also  to  give  it 
room  to  expand  below,  and  thereby  prevent  it 
from  being  compressed  into  a  hard  mass.  The 
substance  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  by 
careful  puherization  in  an  agate  or  porcelain 
mortar,  and  kept  fir  analytiM  in  a  well-corked 
and  labelled  bottle. 

4.  Weighmg,  The  balance  employed  for  ana- 
lytical purposes  (see  Balahck^  ought  not  only 
to  tarn  readily  by  a  small  weight  when  mode- 
rately loaded,  but  also  to  give  the  same  result 
on  weighing  the  same  thing  several  times  in 
succession,  after  removing  it,  as  well  as  the 
weights,  and  returning  them  again  to  the  same 
pans  of  the  balance.  The  arms  ought  also  to 
be  of  the  same  length ;  this  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  if  it  be  always  remembered  to 
use  the  weights  in  one  and  the  same  pan,  and 
the  substance  to  be  weighed  in  the  other, 
and,  consequently,  during  an  analysis,  not  to 
iotrodace  the  weights  into  the  latter  pan.  It 
ii  well  to  have  two  pans  on  one  side,  one  for 
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the  reception  of  the  weights,  and  another, 
above  for  counterpoises.  The  weights  ought 
always  to  be  subdivided  after  the  decimal 
system,  so  that  10  of  the  smaller  weights 
will  make  one  of  the  next  higher  class.  It 
is  then  indifferent,  whether  they  be  grain 
weights  or  French  gramme  weights.  For  or- 
dinary purposes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance may  be  weighed  out  for  analysis  on  a 
counterpoised  piece  of  glazed  letter  paper,  or 
a  watch-glass;  but  if  it  be  very  hygroscopic,  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  the  weighing  in  a 
narrow  glass  tube  (a, fig.  9),  in  which  the  sub- 
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stance  is  prevented  from 
attracting  moisture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  air  circulates  in  . 
it.  The  tube  is  kept  up- 
right on  the  stand,  6,  which 
may  be  made  of  cork  and 
a  piece  of  wire.  A  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, with  a  well-fitting 
cover,  answers  equally 
well.  Either  the  tube,  with 
its  stand,  or  the  crucible, 
is  counterpoised,  a  quan- 
tity estimated  to  be  suffi- 
cient is  introduced,  and 
then  the  exact  weight  of  it  ascertained.  If,  on 
shaking  the  substance  out,  any  particle  should 
remain  adhering,  it  must  be  loosened  by  gentle 
tapping,  or  the  vessel  returned  to  the  balance, 
and  its  weight  ascertained  and  deducted. 

6.  Digestion.  Solution.  In  order  to  effect  a 
complete  or  partial  solution  of  a  substance,  the 
process  of  digestion,  particularly  with  acids,  is 
often  resorted  to.  Solution  or  digestion  is  con- 
veniently performed  in  bell-shaped  glass  ves- 
sels of  the  annexed  form.  (Fig.  10.)  TThey 
ought  to  be  made  of  glass  free  from 
lead,  and  resist  the  action  of  acids 
on  them.  They  ought  also  to 
thin  at  the  bottom,  and  well  annealed 
to  stand  the  heat  without  danger  < 
cracking.  The  substance  is  shaken 
into  the  bell-glass,  the  solvent  or  the 
acid  added,  and  the  powder  mixed  up  well  with 
it,  by  a  whirling  motion  of  the  vessel  with  the 
hand.  The  vessel  is  then  covered  by  a  watch- 
glass  (for  which  purpose  such  should  be  se- 
lected as  are  not  attacked  by  acids),  with  the 
concavity  downward,  to  aljow  the  condensing 
vapors  to  drop  down  again  into  the  vessel,  and 
this  placed  on  a  sand-bath  or  wire-gauze  (17), at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  fire,  accord- 
ing to  the  heat  required  for  the  digestion.  The 
digestion  is  in  this  way  carried  on  till  the  de- 
sired solution  or  decomposition  has  taken 
place. 

6.  Boiling.  Ebullition  or  boiling  is  generally 
performed  in  porcelain  capsules,  of  various 
sizes,  and  of  the   an-  r-    n 

nexed  shape.  (Fig.  1 1.)  -«'  «^-  *  i- 

The  German  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  French, 
especially  those  from 
the  Royal  Porcelain 
Establishment  at  Ber- 
lin, from  their  resisting 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  more  effectn 
P  16Q 
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allf.  TVj  are  osed  over  the  open  lln^  whether 
ehareoel  or  the  ibime  of  gu,  or  of  tb«  vpad 
•pirit>lam|K 

T.  Pneipiiaiion.  If  a  solatioii  is  to  he  pre- 
eipitated,  it  ought,  if  bo  other  considenlioii 
prereot,  to  be  heated  on  the  sand-bath,  or  other- 
wise, before  adding  the  precipitant  The  pre- 
cipitation is  conveniently  performed  in  the 
bell-glasaes  nted  for  digestion.  The  precipitant 
is  added  daring  continual  stirring  inth  a  glass 
rod,  as  long  as  any  precipitation  is  dnerred. 
The  liquid  is  then  left  in -a  Inkewarm  place  to 
settle,  and,  #hen  sufficiently  clear,  a  drop  of 
the  precipitant  is  made  to  pass  throogh  it;  if 
it  prodaces  any  farther  precipitation,  more 
mast  be  added,  and  the  liquid  again  allowed  to 
settle.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  the 
precipitation  has  been  efiectaally  completed. 
It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  sapematant  liquid 
to  become  perfectly  transparent,  and  obsenre 
closely  for  some  time,  against  the  light,  the 
whole  distance  through  which  the  last  drop 
descended.  A  slight  cloudiness  may  then 
sometimes  be  observed,  when  the  precipitation 
had  been  considered  as  already  completed. 

8.  FiUratiim.  The  separation  of  a  liquid 
from  a  precipitate  or  an  iasolnble  residue,  is 
•fleeted  by  filtration,  by  which  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  paper,  supported  on 
a  funnel,  while  the  precipitate  or  insoluble 
veaidoe  is  retained  by  it.  The  process  of  filtra- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  in  quanti- 
tative analysis;  and  as  the  accuracy  of  many 
analytical  resaUs  depend  entirely  on  its  snc- 
cessfal  performance,  the  means  to  secure  this 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Much 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  shape  of  the 
fwmeL  It  ought  to  be  of  glass,  and  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  Where  the  sides  are 
not  straight,  and  the  wider  part,  therefore,  not 
'  truly  coDieal,  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  it  being 
impossible  to  fit  a  fi.ur  properly  into  it  It  is 
most  convenient  to  have  its  sides  forming  an 
angle  with  each  other  of  60^,  on  account  of  the 
great  facility  it  affords  in  fitting  the  filter  into 
it  Funnels,  whose  sides  form  a  somewhat 
greater  or  smaller  angle,  are,  however,  unob- 
jectionable. A  slight  rounding  off  of  the  angle, 
where  the  conical  part  joins  the  neck,  will  be 
found  to  accelerate  the  filtration  considerably. 
The  neck  ought  to  be  so  wide  as  not  to  exer- 
cise any  capillary  action,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  broken  off  obliquely,  a  few  inches  below  the 
conical  part,  so  as  to  terminate  in  an  obtuse 

?oint,  as  indicated  in  fig.  17,  and  thereby  retain^ 
y  adhesion,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
liquid.  Good  filtering  paper  is  perfectly  indis- 
pensable; it  ought  to  be  free  from  impurities, 
niter  quickly  and  readily,  without  allowing  the 
finer  precipitates  to  pass  through  it,  and  only 
leave  a  small  amount  of  ashes  when  incine- 
rated. The  ashes  ought  not  to  exceed  1  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  paper.  The  paper 
is  made  into  fiUert,  by  cutting  it  into  circular 
pieces  of  different  sizes,  after  patterns  of  tin. 
When  a  filtration  is  to  be  performed,  one  of 
these  filters  of  the  proper  size  is  selected  (fig. 
12),  and  then  doubled  over  one  of  its  diameters 
(a  6,  Fig$.  13  and  13),  and  tLen  over  the  radios 
(c^  figs.  13  and  14)  perpendicular  to  the  first 
diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  quadrant  One  of 
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the  folda  is  then  cmenad,  fcranig  a  Mknil 
cone,  as  repseaentad  ia  fig.  It,  wmli  vOLife 
accurately  m  th«  foBoel,  if  tha  aidn  cf  A^ 
lauer  form  an  angle  of  M^.    If  the  aagb.lHi 
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diameter,  and  then  open  the  Iniga  ov 
fold  (a  ef,  or  bcf.  Fig.  lb\  according  to 
angle  of  the  fVinttel,  and  this  repealed  ttil 
coincidence  of  the  filter  with  the  iurida   ' 
fhnnel  is  efiected.    The  filter  is  dien  mol 
with  water,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  it 
place,  and  to  prevent  it  fhna  imbibing^ 
qnently,  the  first  portions  of  the  filtering 
with  such  avidity  as  to  hare  its  pores  t 
up  by  the  preoipitate.    A  filter,  pruperif  ad- 
justed, ought  never  to  reach  up  to  tM  na  of ' 
the  fannel,  and  should  lie  with  Itt  upper  edge 
close,  at  sll  points,  against  the  sides  of  the 
glass.    The  filtration   is  then    performed  by 
trail sferriDg  the  mixture  to  be  filtered  to  the 
filtor  hi  the  manner  aboat  to  be  described* 

9,  Pfmrirtg,  For  the  parpose  of  transf^TfiPf 
a  liquid  from  one  vesseJ  to  snother  wjibont 
loss,  the  bell-glasses  used  for  digestion  or  pre* 
cipitstion  are  spread  onl  above,  so  that  nieir 
upper  rim  forms  a  continuous  lip,/jr- 10*  To 
preveut  the  liquid  more  electa  ally  from  pass- 
ing down  on  the  outside  of  the  glass,  bypow^ 
ing  over  the  edge,  the  latlsr  may  be  sligiiiiy 
grenseci  on  the  oataide,  at  Ibe  place  where  the 
liquid  is  to  pass  over  it.  A  glass  rod  (^ee  Fi§* 
17)  is  then  pressed  gently  with  tho  )e|t  btad^ 
Fig.  17. 


at  a  right  angle,  against  the  edge  of  tba  |^ 
held  in  the  right  hand^and  tha  liquid  attfv 
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bf  iAeliniiig  the  glass,  to  pass  over  the  edge 
along  the  rod  into  the  other  vessel.  When  the 
pouring  is  stopped,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  spill  the  drop  adhering  to  the  glafts  rod. 
The  last  portion  adhering  to  the  glass  rod,  and 
the  inside  of  the  vessel,  is  generally  removed 
by  washing  with  a  small  portion  of  pore  water, 
which  is  added  to  the  main  liqaid. 

10.  In  transferring  a  liqaid  with  its  precipi- 
tate to  the  filter,  care  shoald  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  first  portion  of  the  liqaid  to  drop 
from  the  rod  to  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  bat  on 
the  sides,  otherwise  a  splashing  will  unavoida- 
bly occar.  A  filter  ought  never  to  be  filled 
with  the  liquid  to  its  upper  edge,  still  less 
ought  the  accumulating  precipitate  be  suffered 
to  reach  that  point  If  this  threatens  to  be  the 
ease,  the  rest  must  be  thrown  on  a  new  filter. 
As  soon  as  all  the  liquid,  and  as  much  of  the 
precipitate  as  will  follow  it,  has  been  thrown 
on  the  filter,  the  portion  remaining  in  the  glass 
and  adhering  to  the  glass  rod  is  washed  down 
into  one  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  by 
the  jet  of  the  syringe-bottle  (11);  and  when 
this  also  has  been  thrown  on  the  filter,  the 
portion  that  still  remains  is  washed  down  on 
the  filter  by  the  syringe-bottle,  holding  the 
glass  over  the  filter  in  an  inclined  position, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  as  represented  in 
f%.  18.    Shouki  some  of  the  precipitate  adhere 

l*tg.  18. 


so  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  that  it  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  jet  of  the  syringe  bottle, 
it  may  first  be  loosened  by  the  end  of  a  feather. 

II.  The  syringe-bottle  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary 6  or  8  oz.  vial,  into  the  month  of  which  is 
adapted,  by  the  aid  of  a  perforated  cork,  a  short 
glass  tube,  drawn  out  at  its  extremity  to  a  point 
with  a  small  orifice,  and  slightly  curved  in  the 
middle.  (Fig.  17.)  The  bottle  is  half  filled  with 
water,  and,  by  blowing  into  it  through  the  ori- 
fice, the  air  in  the  bottle  is  compressed,  and  if 
the  boRle  be  now  quickly  inverted,  /g.  18,  the 
water  is  forced  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in 
a  small  jet,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  de- 
sired place. 

IS.  In  qw]XiL(iivD€  analytit,  the  processes  of 
mbttion„  iHgestum,  boilingf  and  precipitatum,  are 
generally  performed  on  a  smaller  scale,  for 
which  purpose  test-tubes  of  different  «izes  are 
conveniently  employed.  {Fig.  19.)  Thev  are 
made  of  moderately  thin  glass  tubes,  seated  at 
their  lower  end,  and  turned  slightly  ontward  at 
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their  upper  edge.  Heat  is  applied  directly  to  the 
sealed  end  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a 
single  wick  (Fig.  20),  while  the  test-tube  is 
held  at  the  other  jrjg.  20. 

extremity  in  an 
inclined  position, 
either  by  the  fin- 
gers, or,  if  it  be- 
comes too  hot,  by 
a  doubled  slip 
of  writing-paper 
twisted  round  it. 
It  is  sometimes 
convenient  to 
close  the  orifice 


by  the  end  of  the    r=5 
first  finger,  to  pre-        —  — 

vent  the  liquid  from  being  thrown  out  by  any 
sudden  ebullition.  A  few  test-tubes  of  a  larger 
size  are  used  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
with  the  main  liquid,  while  smaller  ones  are 
employed  for  the  application  of  special  tests  to 
smaller  portions  of  it.  The  latter  may  in  many 
cases  be  done  on  a  still  smaller  scale,  and  ofVen 
with  as  much  certainty,  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
liqaid  transferred  to  a  glass  pane  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  glass  rod.  One  or  two  drops  of 
the  test  is  in  the  same  way  transferred  to  the 
pane  next  to  the  liquid,  and  then  both  are  made 
to  mix  by  the  rod  or  by  inclining  or  shaking 
the  pane.  Filtration  is  performed  by  small 
funnels,  or  sometimes  without  the  aid  of  fun- 
nels, through  small  filters  adjusted  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  test-tube,  giving  one  side  of  the  filter 
a  bend  inwards  to  leave  an  open  passage  for 
the  air  out  of  the  tube. 

13.  Washing.  The  syringe-bottle  is  indis- 
pensable for  washing  a  precipitate  on  the  filter 
aAer  the  liquid  has  drained  off*,  for  which  pur- 
pose hot  water  should  always  be  employed,  if 
no  other  consideration  prevent  iL  The  sy- 
ringe-bottle is  filled  half-full  with  water,  the 
cork  with  the  tube  fitted  tightly  in,  air  blown 
into  it,  and  then,  by  inverting  it,  the  jet  of  water 
is  directed  obliquely  against  the  precipitate,  so 
as  to  loosen  it  from  the  filter  and  mix  it  thorough- 
ly with  the  water  by  the  whirling  motion  pro- 
duced by  the  jeL  The  latter  is  directed  to  all 
parts  of  the  filter,  commencing  at  the  upper 
edge  and  going  downward  in  a  spiral  to  the  level 
of  the  water.  When  the  water  has  completely 
drained  off*,  the  same  process  is  repeated  till 
the  washing  of  the  precipitate  is  completed. 
This  may  be  ascertained  in  different  ways.  If 
the  mother  liquid  be  strongly  acid  or  alkaline, 
it  usually  suffices  to  continue  the  washing  till 
the  water  shows  no  reaction  on  delicate  test- 
paper  of  the  proper  color.  If  the  mother 
liquid  be  nearly  neutral,  another  mode,  appli 
cable  in  nearly  all  cases,  is  to  evaporate  to  dry^ 
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ness  a  few  drops  of  the'  last  washings  on  a 
small  piece  of  glass  or  a  small  clean  surface 
of  thin  platinum  foil ;  a  very  minute  trace  of 
salt  in  the  solution  will  then  cause  a  very  per- 
ceptible stain,  which  ought  always  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  very  slight  stain  generally 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  water  employed  for  washing.  During 
the  filtration,  as  well  as  during  the  subsequent 
washing  of  the  precipitate,  the  funnel  ought 
to  be  kept  covered  with  a  glass  pane  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  concentration,  or  even  deposi- 
tion of  the  salts  in  solution  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  filter.  . 

14.  Drying,  ignition,  weighing  of  prtcipitates. 
If  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  to  be  weighed, 
the  latter  is  loosened  from  the  funnel  after 
completing  the  washing,  and  received  on  folds 
of  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of 
the  water.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried  on  the 
filter  either  in  a  water-bath  or  in  a  lukewarm 
place.  If  the  precipitate  is  such  as  to  suffer 
no  change  by  ignition,  the  filter  with  the  dry 
precipitate  is  transferred  into  a  small  platinum 
crucible,  or  if  the  precipitate  contains  any 
easily  reducible  met^  or  other  substance  that 
would  corrode  platinum,  into  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible. For  greater  security  against  loss  by  the 
transfer,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  crucible  on 
a  piece  of  glazed  letter-paper.  The  mouth  of 
the  fi.ier  is  introduced  into  the  crucible,  and  the 
contents  carefully  worked  out  by  rubbing  the 
sides  against  each  other.  Without  withdraw- 
ing the  mouth  from  the  crucible,  the  filter  is 
then  folded  up  and  placed  loosely  on  top  of 
the  precipitate.  Another  method  frequently 
applicable  is  to  gra^p  the  upper  edge  of  the 
filter  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  after  having,  folded 
it  so  as  to  be  narrower  than  the  mouth  of  the 
crucible,  and  then  ignite  it  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, allowing  its  contents  to  drop  into  the 
crucible  as  the  filler  gradually  bums  away. 
The  cruci{»le  with  its  contents  is  afterwards 
heated  over  the  gas,  or  an  argand  spirit-lamp 
(Fig.  21),  at  first  cautiously  keeping  the  cover 
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on,  if  any  loss  from  decrepitation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate be  apprehended.    When  the  filter  has 
become  completely  charred,  the  heat  is  raised 
gradually  to  ignition,  while  the  cover  is  partly 
or  wholly  removed,  and  the  air  admitted  freely 
into  the  crucible  for  the  complete  incineration 
of  the  filter,  which  is  efiTected  by  placing  it  in 
an  inclined  position,  allowing  its  mouth   to 
reach  beyond  the  ascending  current  of  hot  air, 
which  contains  little  or  no  oxygen.    It  some-       | 
times,  however,  becomes  necessary  to  stir  the       | 
precipitate  with  a  little  platinum  spatula,  and       | 
to  increase  the  heat  of  the  flame  by  throwing 
a  jet  of  air  through  it,  either  by  a  large  mouth- 
blowpipe,  or  by  the  jet  of  a  table-blowpipe. 
As  soon  as  complete  incineration  of  ihe^  filter 
is  efiected,  the  crucible  is  removed  and  left  to 
cool  with  the  cover  on,  and  weighed.    The 
crucible  having  been  previously  ignited  and 
counterpoised,  the  weight  of  its  contents  is       i 
easily  ascertained,  from  which  is  deducted  the       j 
known  weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  filter,  pre-       I 
viously  determined  by  the  incineration  of  filters 
of  different  sizes. 

16.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  stand  the  ignition  ne- 
cessary for  incinerating  the  filter,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  weigh  it  on  the  latter,  which  must 
then  be  counterpoised  previous  to  filtration  by 
another  filter  of  the  same  paper.  When  sub- 
sequently drying  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  at 
the  requisite  temperature,  the  counterpoise 
filter  is  placed  next  to  it,  in  order  to  expose  it  j 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat  While  weighing  | 
the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  it  is  again  used  as 
a  counterpoise  for  the  latter. 

16.  Evaporation  to  dryneu  and  ignition.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  evaporate  a  solution 
to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  remaining  sub- 
stances, either  for  ascertaining  their  weight  or 
to  expel  ammoniacal  salts  or  other  volatile 
matters  from  them.  The  evaporations  are 
performed  in  the  same  porcelain  capsules  as 
described  in  6.  In  quantitative  analysis,  the 
washings  are  generally  first  evaporated  by 
themselves  to  concentration,  and  then  the  mo- 
ther liquids  added.  The  evaporation  is  per- 
formed either  on  the  sand-bath  or  over  the  flame 
of  gas  or  of  the  argand  spirit-lamp.  When 
the  solution  is  so  concentrated  as  to  commence 
drying,  a  spirting  is  very  apt  to  take  place,  and 
can  only  be  prevented  by  moderating  the  heat 
and  stirring  the  mass  continually  with  a  glass 
rod;  or  by  finishing  the  evaporation  when  it 
approaches  this  point  in  a  water-bath,  by  plac- 
ing the  capsule  on  top  of  a  pan  or  other  vessel 
in  which  water  is  kept  boiling.  Another  very 
efficacious  method  to  avoid  the  spirting  over 
the  spirit-lamp,  is  to  interpose  a  small  circular 
metallic  plate,  either  of  thin  sheet-iron  or  of 
platinum,  between  the  flame  of  the  lamp  and 
the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  without  touching  the 
latter.  As  soon  as  the  mass  has  become  per- 
fectly dry,  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  crucible  to  be  ignited.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult  matter  to  make  this  transfer  effectually 
and  without  loss.  The  best  method  is  to  allow 
the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  to  moisten  it  with 
two  or  three  drops  of  water,  barely  enough  to 
allow  it  to  be  loosened  from  the  capsule  by  a 
small  spatula,  and  then  to  transfer  it  as  com- 
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pletely  as  possible  into  the  crucible  placed  on 
a  sheet  of  glazed  letter-paper.  The  particles 
remaining  on  the  spatula  and  in  the  capsule 
are  then  washed  down  in  the  comer  of  the 
capsule  by  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  there 
again  evaporated  with  caution  to  dryness  and 
transferred  in  the  same  way.  The  introdnc- 
^n  of  so  much  water  in  the  latter  as  to  cause 
a  spirting  of  the  mass  by  a  subsequent  heat- 
ing ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  mass 
is  then  heated  gradually  in  the  crucible  over 
the  spirit-lamp  to  the  desired  temperature.  If 
it  be  desired  to  weigh  it,  the  crucible  ought  of 
coarse  to  have  been  previously  counterpoised, 
and  to  be  left  covered  while  cooling. 

17.  Gas-light  being  at  present  introduced  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities,  great  facilities  are 
afforded  by  it  for  the  performance  of  analytical 
operations.  Having  an  argand  gas-burner, 
with  a  short  chimney  of  sheet-iron  or  copper, 
attached  to  a  flexible  leaden  tube,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  latter  connected  with  the  gas-pipe, 
by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  the  flame  of  the 
argand  burner  may  be  applied  to  any  vessel, 
supported  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  a 
similar  stand,  as  that  on  which  the  argand 
spirit-lamp,  with  its  appurtenances,  is  mounted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  the  deposition 
of  carbon  on  die  vessel,  by  turning  off  the  gas 
stop-cock,  till  the  flame  ceases  to  deposit  any 
carbon  on  it  Safficient  heat  is  in  this  way 
obtained  for  evaporation  and  ebullition  in  cap- 
sules, &c.  Even  the  different  operations  of 
drying  or  digesting  in  bell-glasses  (5),  or  heal- 
ing water  in  the  syringe-bottle,  may  be  per- 
formed with  perfect  safety,  by  turning  the 
dame  of  the  gas-bamer  sufficiently  low,  and 
Bot  exposing  the  vessels  to  its  immediate 
action,  but  placing  them  on  a  piece  of  fine 
irire-gauze.  The  ignition  of  precipitates  in  a 
cracible  may  also  be  effected,  by  using  the 
mouib^lowpipe  for  thtowing  a  jet  of  air 
through  the  middle  of  the  burner,  sufficient  to 
cause  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  employ  a  larger  argand  burner,  fixed 
orer  the  jet  of  the  table-blowpipe.  See  Table- 
Blowpipe.  A  much  greater  heat  may,  in  this 
way,  be  procured,  than  by  the  argand  spirit- 
lamp,  an<kit  enables  the  operator  to  dispense 
almost  entirely  with  furnace  fires. 

Another  method  of  employing  the  heat 
of  burning  gas,  so  as  to  avoid  entirely  the 
deposition  of  carbon,  is  to  mingle  it  with 
atmospheric  air  previous  to  its  ignition, 
which  may  be  readily  accomplished,  by  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  in  fig.  22.  A  is 
a  cylinder  of  sheet^iron,  over  the  top  of 
which  fine  wire-gauze  is  stretched,  and  a  ring 
of  sheet-iron,  d,  a  little  larger  than  the  cylin- 
der, is  pressed  over  it;  to  prevent  the  wear 
of  the  gauze,  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel  may 
be  strewed  over  iL  Around  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder  a  series  of  holes  is  punched 
to  admit  the  air,  and  at  r  a  coarse  wire-gauze 
is  introduced  to  mingle  the  gas  and  air  more 
thoroughly.  The  stop-cock  being  turned,  the 
gas  enters  through  the  gas-pipe,  a,  terminating 
in  an  argand  burner,  6,  whence  it  issues  and 
mingles  with  the  air,  which  is  drawn  in  through 
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the  openings  below  by  the  upward  current  of 
gas;  the  mixture  passing  through  the  fine 
wire-gauze  at  the  top,  is  there  inflamed,  and 
should  bum  with  a  bluish  flame.  Where  the 
quantity  of  gas  is  too  great  for  the  amount  of 
air  admitted,  the  flame  will  be  white  and 
smoky,  but  by  regulating  the  supply  of  gas,  the 
due  proportion  for  a  blue  flame  may  be  easily 
attained.  Now,  to  obtain  a  'blue  flame  from  a 
cylinder  of  large  diameter,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas  will  be  requisite,  and  hence  an 
economical  advantage  is  gained  by  employing 
cylinders  of  different  diameters.  In  the  same 
cylinder  also,  where  different  quantities  of  heat 
are  desired,  the  lower  series  of  holes  may  be 
made  large,  and  a  ring  of  sheet-iron  slid  over 
them,  by  which  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed.  The  cylinders  may  be  2}  to 
5  inches  diameter  by  6 — 8  inches  in  height ;  but 
by  introducing  several  pieces  of  coarse  gauze, 
Cy  at  short  distances  apart,  the  height  may  be 
diminished.  The  highest  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  this  apparatus  is  a  cherry-red  by  day- 
light For  burning  off  filters  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  a  cylinder  of  2|  inches  diameter  is 
amply  sufficient ;  but  for  heating  larger  vessels, 
such  as  capsules,  those  of  4 — 5  inches  diameter 
are  desirable.  This  mode  of  burning  the  gas 
presents  the  advantages  of  producing  any 
degree  of  heat  as  high  as  a  red,  of  not  black- 
ening vessels  immersed  in  the  flame,  and  of 
avoiding,  with  more  certainty,  the  fracture  of 
porcelain  or  glass  vessels,  from  the  diffusive 
character  of  the  flame. 

18.  Besides  the  glasses  and  apparatus  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  several 
smaller  articles  are  made  use  of,  such  as  forceps 
for  handling  the  crucibles,  small  platinum 
spatulas,  a  forceps  with  platinum  point<$.  dec. ; 
but  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  them.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  reagents  and  their 
preparation.  Some  of  the  most  important 
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wUi  tberefore  merely  he  named,  with  a  few 
remarks  'on  their  nse  in  general,  while  we 
refer  for  the  description  of  their  preparation, 
dx.,  to  the  different  articles  to  which  they 
belong. 

19.  Among  the  most  important  reagents^in 
the  dry  way,  may  be  named,  carbonate  of  soda, 
salt  of  phosphorus  (double  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  soda\  and  borax ;  and  in  the  moist 
way,  pure  or  distilled  water,  alcohol,  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  both  very  strong  and  moderately 
diluted,  nitric  acid,  fuming  and  moderately 
diluted,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  sulphhydrate  of  ammonium,  sal- 
ammoniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  caustic  potassa,  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium, carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  baryum,  acetate  of  baryta,  sulphate 
of  lime,  protosulphate  of  iron,  chloride  of 
lead,  protochloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver,  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  chloride  of  platinum,  and  the  dif- 
ferent test-papers,  such  as  small  slips  of  deli- 
cate blue  and  red  litmus  paper,  turmeric  paper, 
and  lead  paper,  the  latter  made  by  imbuing 
naper  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Most  of  the  laner  reagents  are  either  liquid  or 
used  in  solutions,  which  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated, and  of  uniform  strength.  They  are 
best  kept  in  stoppered  glass  bottles.  In  pour- 
ing out  the  reagents,  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  edge  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
but  the  last  drop  adhering  to  the  flange  of  the 
neck  returned  to  the  bottle  by  the  stopper ;  the 
latter  should  not  be.  placed  on  the  table,  but  on 
a  clean  pane  of  glass.  After  using  a  reagent 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  necessary  to  wipe  the 
stopper  and  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
20.  As  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  apt  to  spoil  by  keeping, 
it  should  always  be  applied  in  its  gaseous  state, 
by  passing  a  current  of  the  gas  through  the 
liquid  to  be  tested  or  precipitated  by  iL  Fig. 
93  represents  the  form  of  Uic  apparatus  which 
jPtr.  23,  ^®  employ  for  this  pur- 

£pi  '  pose:   a  is  the  bottle 

W  containing     sulphuret 

I  of    iron,   from    which 

the  gas  is  evolved,  by 
pouring  first  water  and 
then  sulphuric  acid  on 
it,  through  the  funnel- 
tube  b.  A  loose  plug  of 
cotton  is  thrust  into  the 
exit  tube  at  k,  between 
the  two  bulbs  c  c,  to  re- 
tain solid  particles  car- 
ried over  mechanically, 
while  the  bulbs  receiv- 
ing the  condensed  moisture  prevent  it  from 
choiring  the  tube.  Another  tube,  bent  at  right 
angles,  is  connected  with  the  exit-tube  by  a 
caoutchouc  joint,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  the 
end  of  which  is  introduced  into  the  liquid 
through  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed.  In- 
stead of  the  bottle  a,  with  the  funnel-tube  b, 
a  simple  8  oz.  vial,  without  the  funnel-tube, 
and  having  a  cork,  with  a  single  perforation, 
for  the  exit-lube,  will,  in  most  cases,  answer 
equally  well. 
17* 


AIUI4T8I8. 
B.    AvALTtit    or    Solid    Isoboavic    8vb- 

VTAirCXS. 

1.  Qwditatw*  Anafyiii  of  Solidi, 

21.  Preliminary  JExamination,    We  first  en* 
deavor  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  and  com- 
position of  the    substance  under   examina- 
tion, from  the  history  of  its  origin  or  from 
its  external  characters.    The  origin  of  a  sob- 
stance  will  often  inform  us  whether  it  be  a 
mineral  or  an  artificial  production.     In  the 
former  case,  the  locality  or  the  association  of 
other  minerals  with  which  it  occurs  wiU,  in 
many  instancjes,  assist  us  to  form  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  composition ;  the  same  will  be  the 
case  if  it  be  an   artificial  production,  either 
accidental  or  designed  in  pharmacy  or  in  the 
arts,  as  it  may  tell  us  what  particular  sub- 
stances have  been  present  or  employed  in  its 
production.    If  its  history  does  not  lead  to  any 
such  conclusion,  an  examination  of  its  external 
characters  will  afiTord  it:  such  as  colour,  lustre, 
form  of  aggregation,  hardness,  specific  gravity, 
taste,  odor,  ^.    We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
decide  whether  it  be  a  metallic  body,  being 
perfectly  opake  and  having  a  metallic  streak, 
or  a  body  of  non-metallic  properties,  being 
saline,  vitreous,  or  earthv,  either  massive,  pul- 
verulent, or  crystalline,  ac    This  will  be  still 
more  evident  when  we  proceed  to  the  prtHmi' 
nary  examination  in  the  (by  iray.    For  this  pur- 
pose we  introduce  a  portion  of  it  into  a  small 
glass  tube,  sealed  at  its  lower  end,  where  the 
substance  is  placed,  and  then  heated  by  a  small 
spirit-lamp,  first  alone  and   subsequently  in- 
creasing the  heat  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe 
If  it  contain  any  volatile  substances,  such  as 
chemically  combined  water,  Ac,  these  will  con- 
dense in  the  upper  and  colder  part  of  the  tube 
By  the  odor,  and  by  small  pieces  of  litmus 
and  turmeric  paper  held  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  acid  or  alka- 
line Vapors,  &c.    The  fusibility  and  other  be- 
havior of  the  mass  is  also  to  be  noticed.     Ano- 
ther portion  is  next  heated  with  free  access  of 
the  air,  or  roasted,  by  placing  it  in  a  glass  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  and  heating  slowly  the  place 
where  the  substance  is  lying  by  a  spirit-lamp, 
as  in  the  former  case,  while  the  tube  is  held  in 
^n  inclined  position.     All  combustihle   sub- 
stances are  then  oxidized  by  the  curreut  of  air 
passing  over  the   heated  mass.    We  notice 
particularly  whether  any  odor  of  sulphurous 
acid  be  perceived  at  either  of  the  ends  of  the 
tube,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  solphur 
or  a  metallic  sulphuret.    We  may  also  observe 
whether  it  yields  a  ring  of  a  sublimate  at  sosie 
distance  above  it,  and  whether  the  sublinate 
be  volatile  on   the  application  of  beat,  and 
whether  it  thereby  <lisappears  or  may  gradu- 
ally be  driven  higher  up  the  tube  without  dis- 
appearing.   But  as  these  tests  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  will  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  discover  a  number  of  substances,  and 
may  be  instituted  at  this  period  of  the  exami- 
nation, will  be  described  in  detail  under  the 
article  Blowpipk,  we.will  here  merely  mention 
that  not  only  the   two  above-mentioned   tests 
ought  never  to  be  omitted,  but  that  a  portion 
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of  the  snbstance,  both  in  its  original  state 
and  particularly  after  thorough  roasting,  ought 
also  to  be  tested  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe with  its  three  principal  tests,  viz.  with 
carbonate  of  soda  for  reducible  Tietals,  with 
borax  for  coloring  and  other  substances,  and 
with  salt  of  phosphorus  both' for  the  latter  pur- 
pose and  especially  for  the  discoveiy  of  silicic 
acid  or  a  silicate,  in  which  it  is  indispensable. 
If  the  substance  therefore  be  non-metallic,  and 
when  added  in  very  minute  fragments  or  in 
powder  to  a  clear  bead  of  salt  of  phosphorus, 
leaves  behind  a  white  spongy  or  flaky  mass, 
floating  about  in  the  ignited  bead  without  signs 
of  solution,  we  may  infer  the  presence  of  silicic 
acid  or  a  silicate.  Having  thus  decided  by 
preliminary  examination  whether  the  substance 
mder  examination  be  a  metallic  body  or  a 
sntphuret  of  metals,  or  *a  non-metallic  sub- 
stance, either  saline,  vitreous,  or  earthy  (but 
no  silicate),  or  a  silicate,  we  next  proceed  to  the 
main  qualitative  examination  in  tne  moist  way. 

a.  Qfuiiiiaiwe  jlnalysit  of  MetcUs  or  Mloyt, 
32.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  too  great  com- 
plexity, we  shall  omit  the  consideration  of  those 
raetaJs  which  are  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
suppose  only  the  following  to  be  present,  as 
oecnrring  most  frequently  in  nature,  and  con- 
scitating  the  greatest  part  of  the  alloys  met 
with  in  common  life,  viz.  1.  copper,  3.  lead, 
8.  silver,  4.  mercury,  9.  bismuth,  6.  arsenic, 
7.  antimony,  8.  tin,  9.  gold*  10.  iron,  11.  zinc, 
IS;,  nickel. 

23.  The  metal  or  alloy  is  reduced  to  small 
pieces,  or,  still  better,  to  a  powder,  by  crushing 
u  in  the  steel  mortar  (3^,  if  brittle,  or  to  filings 
by  a  sharp  and  clean  file,  if  ductile,  and  then 
treated  with  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength 
oy  the  aid  of  heat,  either  in  a  small  bell-glass, 
(6)  or  a  larger  test-tube  (12),  as  long  as  any 
action  takes  place,  and  either  complete  solution 
is  eflfected,  or  a  residue  remains  on  which  no 
Ivrtber  action  is  perceptible,  even  by  a  fresh 
portion  of  acid  or  by  the  addition  of  water. 
If  no  residue  remains,  it  proves  the  absence  of 
gold,  antimony,  and  tin.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
residue  remain,  it  may  contain  these  three  me- 
tals. (It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  alloy 
contain  silver,  and  the  nitric  acid  is  not  per- 
fectly free  from  chlorohydric,  chloride  of  silver 
will  remain  undissolved  as  a  white,  rather  floc- 
ddent  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  caustic  am- 
monia.) The  residue  is  separated  from  the 
solution  by  filtration,  and  washed  thoroughly 
by  the  syringe-bottle  on  the  filter  (13).  Of  the 
three  metals  just  named,  gold  is  not  acted  on 
by  ptire  nitric  acid,  and  will  therefore,  if  pre- 
sent, remain  in  its  metallic  state,  but  often  so 
finely  divided  as  to  constitute  a  black  powder, 
which,  by  friction  with  a  burnisher,  yields  a 
metallic  streak,  and  dissolves  easily  in  chloro- 
hydric acid  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion 
of  nitric ;  the  solution,  by  the  addition  of  dis- 
solved sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  again 
yields  a  yellow  or  dark  precipitate  of  metallic 
gold.  Tin  and  antimony  are  converted  into 
their  oxides  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  but 
being  insoluble  in  the  acid,  they  remain  as  a 
white  powder.  To  distinguish  these  two,  the 
residue  is  digested  with  a  strong;  solution  of 


tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  dis- 
solves the  oxide  of  antimony,  if  present,  and 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it, 
yields  an  orange  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, which  of  course  is  not  obtained  if  anti- 
mony be  absent.  If  nothing  is  left  after  diges- 
tion with  tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
it  proves  the  absence  of  tin.  If,  however,  a 
white  precipitate  remain  even  after  digestion 
with  fresh  portions  of  it,  it  indicates  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  tin,  which  is  confirmed  by 
reduction  before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate 
of  soda. 

24.  The  original  filtered  solution  obtained  bv 
digesting  the  metal  or  alloy  with  nitnc  acid, 
may  contain  all  the  metals  named  above  (22), 
with  the  exception  of  gold,  tin,  and  antimony, 
of  which  last  it  may  also  contain  traces,  if  it 
exist  in  the  alloy  (23).  A  small  portion  of  the 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  If  a  milkiness  be  produced,  it  is  caused 
by  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
and  inaicates  the  presence  of  this  metal.  The 
remainder  of  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
some  water,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen passed  through  it  for  some  time,  till 
after  stirring,  it  distinctly  retains  the  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  blackens  a  small 
strip  of  lead  paper  (19)  dipped  into  it.  If  no 
precipitate  be  produced,  none  of  the  6  first  enu- 
merated metals  are  present 

25.  If  it  should  yield  a  very  fine  and  light 
powdery  precipitate  of  a  white  color,  this  may 
arise  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  consists  then  only  of  sulphur, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  collecting  and 
washing  it  on  a  filter,  and  when  dry  roasting 
it  in  an  open  glass  tube  as  described  above 
(21).  If  it  only  consist  of  sulphur,  it  will  burn 
away  and  partly  volatilize  by  the  heat,  which 
latter  portion  also  by  being  chased  higher  up 
in  the  tube  oxidizes  and  disappears  entirely.  If 
it  should  contain  some  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a 
white  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid  is  formed 
higher  up  in  the  tube,  which  may  be  volatilized 
by  heat,  but  does  not  disappear.  If  it  be  sus- 
pected to  contain  arsenic,  it  must  be  tested  as 
prescribed  in  the  next  paragraph.  If  the  alloy 
were  found  to  contain  antimony,  traces  of  the 
latter  dissolve  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  are  pre- 
cipitated by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sul- 
phuret of  antimony.  In  this  case  the  precipi- 
tate has  a  decided  orange  tint,  and  yields  by 
roasting  in  the  open  tube  a  ring  just  above  the 
place  where  it  is  heated,  of  a  white  sublimate, 
which  is  not  volatile. 

26.  If  a  precipitate  be  formed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  it  is  caused 
by  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  as  sulphuret  of 
arsenic.  To  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
latter  in  it,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  wash- 
ed, and  then  mixed  in  its  moist  state  with  from 
3  to  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mix- 
ture introduced  into  one  end,g,  of  a  small  glass 
tube  (g.  A,  fig,  24),  but  so  as  to  allow  a  pas 
sage  over  it,  and  this  smaller  tube  again  intro 
duced  into  a  larger  one  e/,  drawn  out  at  one 
extremity,  the  other  end,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  smaller  tube,  being  connected  with  an 
apparatus  for  generating  hydrogen.  Fig.  21 
exhibits  the  whole  apparatus,    a  is  the  evolu 
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tion  ilMk  in  which  the  hydrog^  is  generated 
ih>m  granulated  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
pourcSi  into  it  through  the  funnel  tube,  b.  d  is 
a  tube  containing  Chloride  of  calcium  for  the 
desiccation  of  the  gas  by  its  passage  through 
it,  which  is  necessary  for  the  detection  of  mi- 
nute portions  of  arsenic ;  for  ordinary  purposes 
it  may  be  omitted,  and  instead  of  the  flask  with 
the  funnel  tube,  an  ordinary  8  oz.  vial,  into 
which  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  intro- 
duced at  once,  will  in  many  cases  answer  the 
purpose.  After  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  has 
been  esublished  through  the  tube,  the  part  at  ^, 
where  the  end  of  the  little  tube  which  contains 
the  mixture  is  situated,  is  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp, 
at  first  gently,  in  order  to  expel  all  moisture,  but 
then  suddenly  to  a  red  heat.  If  any  arsenic 
be  contained  in  the  mixture,  it  is  reduced  and 
condenses  at  i  as  a  black  metallic  spot  or  ring. 
If  the  tube  be  then  taken  out,  broken  off  at  the 
ring,  and  heated,  the  characteristic  garlic  odor 
of  arsenic  is  perceived,  while  the  metallic  ring 
disappears. 

27.  If  a  precipitate  be  produced  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  of  a  dark  color,  it  contains  the 
sulphurets  of  some  of  the  metals  from  1 — 5,  and 
may  besides  contain  sulphuret  of  arsenic  with 
traces  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  if  this  latter  has 
been  found  in  the  alloy.  The  precipitate  is  se- 
parated, as  quickly  as  possible,  by  filtration,  and 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  passed  through  the 
filter,  it  is  removed,  and  the  wash  water  from  the 
subsequent  washing  of  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  with  hot  water,  by  aid  of  the  syringe-bottle, 
is  not  mixed  with  it.  It  is  then  scraped  from 
the  filter  and  heated  in  a  small  digesting  glass, 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  or  in  a  large  test- 
tube  with  a  solution  of  snlphydrate  of  ammo- 
nium, which  dissolves  the  sulphurets  of  arsenic 
and  antimony.  The  solution  is  filtered  under 
cover  of  a  glass  plate  from  the  remaining  black 
precipitate,  and  removed  from  under  the  funnel 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through.  The  precipi- 
tate is  washed  if  possible  with  hot  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  sulphy- 
drate  of  ammonium.  The  filtered  solution  is 
mixed  with  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  until  it  is 
slightly  acid.  If  the  solution  thereby  merely 
becomes  milky  from  a  precipitate  of  a  whitish 
color  and  of  a  light  pulverulent  appearance,  the 
latter  consists  only  of  sulphur;  if  it  be  yellow, 
it  consists  of  arsenic;  if  the  alloy  contained 
antimony,  it  will  have  an  orange  tint  from  a 
small  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is 
tested  for  arsenic  as  described  above  (86). 
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S8.  The  washed  anlphurets  rentuning  im  d« 
filter,  which  may  contain  all  the  metids  from 
1--6,  are  scraped  ofiTthe  filter,  and  healed  in  li 
small  porcelain  capsule  with  moderately  ■twf 
nitric  acid.    This  dissolves  it  with  separatm 
of  yellow  flo6cnlent  sulphur.    If  it,  or  at  J«Hl 
a  portion  of  it,  should  remain  of  a  black  oolof 
without  dissolving,  even  by  boiling,  itprabaUf 
consists  of  sulphuret  of  mercury.    To  mtHKh' 
tain  this,  separate  it  by  fihration,  and  wash»dqib' 
and  roast  it  in  an  open  glass  tube;  it  IMl 
yields   a  gray   metallic   ring,  which,  vkMi 
touched  with  an  iron  wire,  collects  in  saal  \ 
globules  of  metallic  mercury.    If  lead  «li  ] 
contained  in  the  precipiute,  a  portioa  flf-H 
would,  by  the  oxidation  with  nitric  aeidtH 
converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  be  atel ' 
with  the  separated  sulphur,  as  a  heavywHJi^ 
powder,  but  the  greater  pan  will  dissolve  h 
the  nitric  acid.    Add,  therefore,  to  a  portion  dL 
the  filtered  solution,  sulphuric  acid;  if  it  ft> 
duces  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  preeipitatkl^ 
it  indicates  the  presence  of  lead.    To  anottir 
portion  of  the  filtered  solution,  add  cbloc^ 
hydric  acid ;  if  it  produces  a  white  floceoleit 
precipitate,  which  does  not  disappear  bv  III 
addition  of  much  water,  but   is  solable  il 
caustic  ammonia,  it  is  chloride  of  silver,  tal 
indicates  the  presence  of  this  metal  in  the  i^ 
lution.    If  ammonia,  added  to  another  portkM^ 
produces  a  deep  blue  color,  the  presence  it; 
copper  is  indicated.    The  presence  of  bjsinii' 
will  already  have  been  detected  (24),  but 
also  now  be  exhibited,  by  a  white  precipili% 
upon  the  admixture  of  a  large  qoanuty  t- 
water. 

29.  The  original  solution  which  has 
filtered  from  the  precipitate,  caused  by  sal] 
retted  hydrogen,  can  then  only  contain 
three  metals  10 — 12.   To  discover  whether 
of  these  be  present,  neutralize  a  small  porttt- 
of  it  with  ammonia,  and  then  add  sulphn;  '  '^ 
of  ammonium.    If  no  precipitate  be  proi 
none  of  these  metals  can  be  present.   If  a 

firecipitate  be  produced,  it  only  contains 
ron  yields,  with    this   reagent,   a   black 
greenish  black,  and  nickel  a  brownish  V' 
precipitate.    In  the  two  latter  cases  a  v 
precipitate  of  zinc  could  not  he  distingnii 
The  main  portion  of  the  solution  is  boiled, 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  filtered) 
monia  is  then  added  till  it  aflTords  an  alk 
reaction.    If  it  cause  a  reddish  or  bn>% 
flocculent  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  iroa 
presence  of  this  metal   is   indieatedi    . 
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fiirther  confirmatioD,  dissolve  it,  after  filtration 
and  washing,  in  chlorobydric  acid,  and  mix  it 
with  fcrrocyanide  of  iron,  which  then  will  pro- 
daee  a  deep  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  bine. 
If  the  solution  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of 
iron  have  a  greenish  color,  and,  when  mixed 
with  caustic  potassa,  yield  a  light  green  pre* 
cipitate,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  nickel. 
For  farther  confirmation,  separate  it  by  filtra- 
tion, and  reduce  it  by  carbonate  of  soda  before 
the  blowpipe,  when  it  will  yield  metallic 
spangles  of  nickel  of  a  silver-white  color.  To 
the  filtered  potassic  solution  add  sulphhydrate 
of  ammonium.  If  zinc  be  present,  it  is  then 
indicated  by  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  zinc 

b.  QitalUeUm  jinatysis  of  Stifyhureti  of  the  MettUt 
proper* 

30.  The  solphurets  which  most  commonly 
occur  are  those  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  mer- 
cury, antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  iron;  all 
1h«ise  sulphurets  exhale,  when  roasted  in  an 
open  glass  tube,  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid. 
As  the  alloys  were  mostly  artificial  products, 
so  the  sulphurets  are  generally  native  produc- 
tions. They  may  be  divided  ii^to  two  groups, 
those  having  metallic  appearance  and  proper- 
ties, and  those  which  are  non-metallic  or  vitre- 
ous, and  therefore  often  possess  more  or  less 
translucency  on  their  edges.  As  instances 
of  the  former  group,  may  be  named  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  with  the  other. sulphurets  of 
copper,  galena,  often  argentiferous,  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  several  compound  sulphurets 
of  this  latter  with  other  sulphurets.  Among 
the  snlphurets  of  the  latter  group,  may  be 
named  blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  and  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic,  with  some  of  its  compound 
sulphurets.  The  sulphuret  of  mepcury  occurs 
rarely  in  combination  with  other  sulphurets, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  giving  globules 
of  meuUic  mercury,  when  roasted  in  the 
open  tube.  The  sulphuret  of  tin  is  extremely 
rare  in  nature;  as  an  artificial  production, 
it  constitutes  mo$aic  gold.  The  solution  of 
the  above-named  sulphurets  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury)  may  be 
effected  by  nitric  acid,  either  of  common 
strength  or  the  fuming  acid.  If  the  former  be 
applied,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  diges- 
tion for  some  time,  in  order  to  decompose  it 
perfectly.  The  sulphur  is  hereby  partly  oxi- 
dized to  sulphuric  acid,  and  partly  separated 
as  sulphur,  at  first  of  a  gray  color,  from  the 
admixture  of  undecomposed  sulphuret,  but 
aAerwards  assuming  its  natural  yellow  color. 
If  the  sulphuret  contain  antimony  or  tin,  the 
oxides  of  these  remain  mixed  with  the  sulphur; 
and  if  it  contain  lead,  a  great  portion  of  the 
lead  also  remains  mixed  with  ihe  sulphur  as 
sulphate  of  lead,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  always 
dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid  of  usual  strength. 
If,  however,  fuming  nitric  acid  be  employed 
for  the  solution,  more  of  the  sulphur  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid>  and  the  whole 
quantity  of  lead  may  then  remain  as  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead.  The  lead  may  be  discovered 
in  the  residue  by  reduction  with  carbonate  of 
soda  before  the  blowpipe.  As  soon  as  the  sul- 
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phnret  is  decomposed  completely,  the  solution 
IS  diluted  with  some  water,  and  then  filtered, 
and  the  examination  of  it  performed  exactly 
as  the  solution  from  alloys  described  in  the 
foregoing.  The  solution  of  the  sulphurets 
may  also  be  effected  by  digestion  with  aqua 
regia;  but  if  the  sulphuret  then  contain  silver, 
this  metal  will  reloiain  with  the  residue  as 
chloride  of  siWer,  while  most  of  the  antimony 
is  obtained  in  the  solution  as  chloride  of  anti- 
mony, which,  by  dilution  with  a  large  portion 
of  water,  yields  an  insoluble  oxychloride  of 
antimony,  and  must,  therefore,  not  be  con- 
founded with  bismuth. 

c.  QuaHtative  Analym  of  Substances  of  Non-nutid' 
lie  jSppearance,  not  Silicates, 

31.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  too  much  com- 
plexity, we  shall  exclude  substances  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  fol- 
lowing more  general  ingredients  of  such  sub- 
stances as  occur  in  nature,  or  are  products  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures : 

Bases  or  Metallic  Oxides, 

1.  Potassa,         8.  Alumina,     16.  Lead, 

2.  Soda,  9.  Chromium,  16.  Bismuth, 

3.  Ammoniai    10.  Zinc,  17.  Copper, 

4.  Baryta,        1 1.  Manganese,  18.  Silver, 

6.  Strontia,       12.  Cobalt,         19.  Mercury, 
6.  Lime,  13.  Nickel,        20.  Gold, 

7. Magnesia,    U.Iron,  21.  Tin, 

22.  Antimony. 
jicids,  tfc, 

23.  Sulphuric,    27.  Boracic,     31.  Chlorine, 

24.  Nitric,  28.  Carbonic,  32.  Iodine, 

25.  Phosphoric,  29.  Chromic,  33.  Bromine, 
2g  >  Arsenious,  30.  Chloric,     34.  Fluorine, 

5  Arsenic,  36.  Sulphur. 

As  a  great  number  of  artificial  productions  of 
this  class  of  substances  are  either  oxides  or 
consist  only  of  one  base  and  one  acid,  or  one 
of  the  last  simple  elec'lro-negative  substances, 
31 — 36,  combined  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the 
bases,  it  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  student 
first  to  point  out  a  plan  of  examination  for 
such  substances. 

ThoK  consisting  ony  of  one  Base  and  one  Jcid 
or  a  Haloid  Salt. 

32.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  first  di- 
gested with  water,  in  order  to  efi*ect  its  solution 
in  this  liquid,  if  possible.  Should  it  not  dis- 
solve readily,  it  is  well  to  form  some  idea  of 
its  solubility,  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  of 
the  water  on  a  small  platinum  dish,  and  ob 
serving  how  much  residue  it  leaves.  If  the 
substance  should  thus  prove  to  dissolve 
sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  its  solution  is  attempted 
by  the  addition  of  chlorobydric  or  nitric  acid, 
llie  latter  is  only  used  when  the  first  either 
produces  a  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution 
or  changes  the  substance  into  a  white,  insolu 
ble  precipitate,  without  dissolving  it,  in  which 
case,  the  presence  of  silver,  mercury,  or  lead 
may  be  surmised.  If  neither  of  the  two  acids 
effect  its  solution,  it  may  be  attempted  by  a 
mixture  of  them  both  (nitromuriatic  acid  or 
aqua  regia),  choosing  rather  an  excess  of 
chlorobydric  acid. 
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a  0.  Tho§e  tolubU  in  Water,  Chlorohydric  or  Nitric 
jScid,  or  jSqua  Regia, 

33.  Examination  for  the  ban,  ioclading  ar- 
senious  and  arsenic  acids.  If  the  solution  has 
been  effected  by  water,  a  few  drops  of  chloro- 
hydric acid,  or  (if  this  produces  a  precipitate) 
of  nitric  acid,  is  added,  so  as  to  render  it 
slightly  acid.  If  the  solution  has  been  made 
by  one  of  these  acids,  it,  of  course,  does  not 
require  the  addition  of  acid,  but  is  then  diluted 
with  some  water,  and  if  this  should  produce  a 
milkiness,  so  much  more  acid  again  added  as 
is  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  solution.  A  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed 
through  the  solution  till,  after  thorough  stirring, 
it  smells  strongly  of  this  gas,  and  blackens  a 
strip  of  lead-paper  dipped  into  it  If  no  pre- 
cipitate be  formed,  even  aAer  some  time,  it 
contains  none  of  the  bases,  15 — 22,  nor  26; 
proceed  then  as  further  directed  in  (36). 

34.  If  a  precipitate  be  formed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  presents  a  fine,  white,  pulvertt' 
2eta  appearance,  it  then  consists  only  of  sul- 
phur, from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  when  abundant,  is  caused 
by  the  oxygen  of  some  ingredient  in  the  solu- 
tion, such  as  peroxide  of  iron.  To  ascertain 
whether  it  contain  any  thing  besides  sulphur, 
collect,  wash,  and  roast  a  portion  of  it  in  an 
open  glass  tube,  as  prescribed  in  (25).  If  it  be 
found  to  consist  of  any  thing  but  sulphur,  or, 
if  the  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be 
of  any  other  color  than  white,  separate,  and 
digest  a  portion  of  it  with  a  solution  of  sulph- 
hydrate  of  ammonium,  containing  an  excess 
of  sulphur.  If  it  dissolve,  it  contains  one  of 
the  metals  20—22,  or  26.  To  distinguish  these, 
observe :  if  the  precipitate  be  of  a  yellow  color, 
it  may  be  produced  by  peroxid^  of  tin  or 
arsenic;  test  it  for  the  latter  substance,  as  indi- 
cated in  (26) ;  if  no  metallic  ring,  nor  the  odor 
of  arsenic  be  obtained,  it  is  sulphuret  of  tin  ; 
for  further  proof,  roast  a  portion  of  it  in  an 
open  tube,  and  reduce  it  to  metallic  tin  before 
the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  with  carbonate  of 
soda;  if  the  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen be  of  an  orange  color,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  antimony;  if  it  be  of  a  dark  brownish 
color,  the  presence  of  gold  or  protoxide  of  tin 
may  be  suspected ;  roast  a  portion  in  an  open 
tube;  if  it  contain  the  former  it  will  leave 
metallic  gold ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  test  the 
roasted  portion  for  tin,  by  reduction  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  before  the  blowpipe. 

85.  If  the  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen do  not  dissolve  in  sulphhydrate  of  am- 
monium, it  contains  one  of  the  metals  15 — 19. 
To  distinguish  them,  treat  it  as  directed  in  (28) 

36.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produce  no  pre- 
cipitate  in  the  original  solution,  or  merely  a 
precipitate  of  sulphur,  supersaturate  the  solu' 
tion  slightly  with  ammonia,  and  add  solphhy- 
drate  of  ammonium.  If  no  precipitate  be 
formed,  the  solution  contains  none  of  the  bases 
8 — 14;  proceed  then  further,  as  directed  in  (37). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  precipitate  be  produced, 
it  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
bases  8-^14,  or  of  the  phosphates  or  fluorides 
of  4 — 7.    To  distinguish  these,  observe : 

a.  K  the  precipitate,  by  sulphhydrate  of  am< 
rooninm,  be  of  a  dark  or  black  color,  it  indi- 
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catea  the  presence  of  cither  iron,  nickel,  or 
cobalt.  Separate  it  by  filtration,  and  dissolve 
a  portion  of  it  in  chlorohydric  acid,  with  th6 
subsequent  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  boil;  add,  then,  ammonia  in  excess; 
if  the  latter  produce  a  red  or  brownish  floccn- 
lent  precipitate,  which,  when  redissolved  in 
chlorohydric  acid,  yields  a  dark  blue  color,  by 
the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
base  is  oxide  of  iron.  If  ammonia  produces  do 
precipitate,  but  the  subsequent  addition  of 
caustic  potassa,  a  light  greenish,  the  base  is 
oxide  of  nickel;  for  further  proof,  reduce  it,  on 
charcoal,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  before  the 
blowpipe.  If  the  addition  ot  potassa  to  the 
ammoniacal  solution,  produce  no  precipitate, 
but  the  solution  previously  exhibited  a  pink 
color,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  cobalt.  Add 
sulphhydrate  of  ammonium,  roast  the  precipi- 
tate, and  produce  the  blue  bead  of  cobalt,  be* 
fore  the  blowpipe, 

6.  If  the  precipitate  be  of  a  flesh  color,  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  manganese.  For 
further  proof,  roast  it  and  produce  the  green 
color  of  manganese,  by  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil. 

c.  If  the  precipitate  be  of  a  bluish  green,  it 
consists  of  the  bydrated  oxide  of  chromiiun; 
for  further  proof,  dissolve  it  in  salt  of  phos- 
phorus before  the  blowpipe,  and  obtain  a  green 
bead,  retaining  its  color,  both  in  the  oxydizing 
and  reducing  flame. 

d.  If  the  precipitate  be  of  a  white  color,  it 
may  be  cither  alumina  or  sulphuret  of  zinc  If 
the  substance  under  examination  was  insolu- 
ble in  water,  jt  may  also  be  phosphate  of 
alumina,  or  of  some  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
4 — 7,  or  the  fluorides  of  their  metallic  bases. 
To  ascertain  this,  redissolve  a  portion  of  the 
precipitate  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  add  cans- 
tic  potassa  in  excess.  If  the  precipitate,  which 
is  formed  at  first,  redissolve  in  the  excess  of 
potassa,  it  indicates  the  absence  of  the  above 
phosphates  or  fluorides.  It  contains,  then, 
either  alumina  or  zinc  To  the  solution  in 
caustic  potassa  add  a  small  portion  of  sulph- 
hydrate of  ammonium ;  if  a  white  precipitate 
be  produced,  it  consists  of  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
and  indicates  the  presence  of  this  metal.  If  no 
precipitate  be  produced,  supersaturate  the  solu- 
tion with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  add  ammonia 
in  excess ;  if  a  white  precipitate  be  then  pro- 
duced, it  consists  of  alumina.  If  it  be  desired 
to  ascertain  whether  this  contain  phosphoric 
acid,  either  resort  to  the  blowpipe  test  to  fuse 
it  with  boracic  acid  and  iron  wire,  or  redis- 
solve a  portion  of  it  in  chlorohydric  acid,  add 
tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  and 
then  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  indicates  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

If  the  precipitate  do  not  redissolve  in  the 
excess  of  potassa,  and  especially  if  the  snb- 
stance  under  examination  were  insoluble  in 
water,  the  presence  of  a  fluoride,  or  a  phos- 
phate of  an  alkaline  earth,  4 — 7,  may  be  sus- 
pected. Test  the  substance  for  fluorine,  as 
directed  in  (45,)  and,  aAer  complete  expulsion 
of  the  fluorine  by  sulphuric  acid  and  heat,  dis- 
solve the  remaining  sulphate,  with  due  regard 
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to  the  insolabilitjr  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
examine  it  for  the  base,  as  directed  in  the  fol- 
lowing (37).  If  no  flaorine  be  present,  test  for 
phosphoric  acid  by  fiision  before  the  blowpipe, 
with  boracic  acid  and  iron  wire ;  add,  then,  to 
the  original  solution,  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  and  filter. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  hereby  precipitated  by 
the  ammonia,  in  combination  with  the  peroxide 
of  iron ;  the  alkaline  earth  is  left  in  the  filtered 
solution,  and  is  to  be  detected,  by  treating  it  as 
described  (37). 

37.  If  no  precipitate  be  produced  in  the 
original  acidulated  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or,  aAer  its  saturation,  with  am- 
monia, by  the  addition  of  sulphhydrate  of  am- 
monium, the  base  must  be  one  of  1 — 7.  Super- 
saturate the  solution  with  chlorohydrio  acid, 
boil  and  filler;  then  add  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heat  iL  If  no 
precipitate  be  formed,  the  absence  of  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime  is  indicated,  in  which  case, 
proceed  as  farther  directed  (38).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate 
indicates  the  presence  of  'one  of  them.  In 
order  to  distinguish  them,  add  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  solution  a  saturated  solution  of 
^psum.  If  no  precipitate  be  apparent,  the 
l>ase  is  lime.  For  further  proof,  add  to  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  solution  ammonia  in  excess,  and 
then  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  produces  a 
white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
!ime«  If  the  original  solution,  by  the  addition 
of  the  gypsum,  become  tui1>id  only  aft^r  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  strontia  may  be  suspected; 
for  further  proof,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
baryta,  test  with  fluosilicic  acid,  which  yields 
no  precipitate  with  strontia  or  lime,  but  only 
with  baryta.  If  a  precipitate  be  formed  imme- 
diately, by  the  addition  of  the  solution  of 
gypsum,  the  base  is  baryta. 

36.  If  no  precipitate  be  produced  in  the 
original  solution,  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture 
of  caustic  and  carbonated  ammonia,  add  to  a 
portion  of  the  same,  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda.  If  the  solution  remain  clear,  even 
after  gentle  heating,  the  absence  of  magnesia 
n  indicated ;  proceed,  then,  farther,  as  directed 
(89)r  If  a  precipitate  appear,  it  is  caused  by 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and 
proves  the  presence  of  the  latter  base. 

39.  If  neither  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor 
sulphhydrate  of  ammonia,  nor  a  mixmre  of 
caustic  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nor  phos- 
phate of  soda  produce  a  precipitate  in  the 
original  solution,  the  base  must  be  ammonia, 
soda,  or  potassa.  A  portion  of  the  original 
solution,  which  has  not  been  mixed  with  phos- 
phate of  soda,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
ignited  in  a  crucible,  in  order  to  expel  all  am- 
moniaeal  salts.  If  no  residue  be  left  aAer  the 
ignition,  it  proves  the  absence  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  soda  and  potassa,  and  the  base  must 
therefore  be  ammonia.  For  further  proof,  test 
the  original  substance  under  examination, 
by  boiling  a  portion  of  it  in  a  test-tube,  with 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa;  am- 
moniacal  vapors  will  be  given  off,  and  may 
be  recognisea  ny  tneir  oaor  or  a  piece  of  red 
litmus  paper  held  in  ihe  open  end  of  the  tube. 
40.  If  a  fixed  residue  remain,  aAer  ignition, 


the  base  is  either  soda  or  potassa.  '  Add  to  the 
solution  of  the  remaining  solid  residue  or  to  a 
portion  of  the  original  solution,  to  which  no 
ammonia  has  been  added  (for  ammonia  will 
produce  a  similar  precipitate),  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum.  If  a  heavy  yellow  pre- 
cipitate be  formed,  either  immediately  or  aAer 
some  time,  the  base  is  potassa.  If  no  precipi* 
tate  be  formed  by  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
base  is  soda,  to  confirm  which,  add  to  a  fresh 
portion  of  this  solution,  antimoniate  of  potassa, 
which  will  produce  a  precioitate  of  antimo- 
niate of  soda. 

41.  Examination  for  the  Add.  It  is  of  im- 
portance, in  regard  to  the  acid,  to  know  whether 
the  substance  be  soluble  in  water,  or  require 
the  addition  of  an  acid  for  its  solution,  and 
also  to  have  discovered  the  base  with  which  it 
occurs  combined,  as  these  two  circumstances 
will  greatly  assist  in  forming  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  particular  acid  present.  If  the 
substance  contain  aneniout  or  arunic  acid^  it 
will  already  have  been  discovered  by  the  ex- 
amination for  the  base. 

42.  If  the  substance  be  insoluble  in  water, 
but,  on  the  addition  of  chlorohydric  acid,  dis- 
solve with  eflervescence,  or,  if  it  be  soluble  in 
water,  but  an  eflervescence  take  place  by  the 
addition  of  this  latter  acid,  it  may  arise  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If  the  gas  be  inodorous,  it  is  ear» 
bonic  acid,  but  if  it  have  a  disagreeable  odor, 
and  blacken  a  piece  of  lead-paper  held  over 
it,  it  is  tulphurtited  hydrogen,  derived  from  a  sul- 
phuret  or  sulphhydrate. 

43.  Sulphuric  acid  i&  discovered  by  dissolving 
the  substance  in  water  and  adding  chlorohydric 
acid,  or,  if  the  latter  produce  a  precipitate, 
nitric  acid,  and  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  nitrate  of  baryta. 
If  the  substance  be  insoluble  in  water,  it  is 
dissolved  in  chlorohydric  or  nitric  acid,  and 
in  the  former  case  chloride  of  barium,  in  the 
latter,  nitrate  of  baryta  added.  A  white  pul- 
verulent precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  an  excess  of  acid,  indi- 
cates that  the  acid  was  the  sulphuric. 

44.  Chlorine  and  iodine  are  discovered  by  dis- 
solving a  portion  of  the  substance  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  or  if  insoluble  in  water  in  the  latter  acid, 
and  then  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  precipitates  chlorine  and  iodine,  as 
chloride  or  iodide  of  silver,  both  insoluble  in 
water  and  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolve  in  caustic  ammonia,  it  is  chlo- 
ride of  silver;  if  it  prove  insoluble  in  it,  it  is 
iodide  of  silver.  Bromine  causes  a  similar  pre- 
cipitate, but  the  bromide  of  silver  dissolves 
with  greater  difficulty  in  ammonia  than  the 
chloride  of  silver.    See  under  Bromivb. 

45.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  thrown  on 
a  well-ignited  piece  of  charcoal ;  if  it  cause  a 
deflagration,  it  contains  either rn^nc  or^hlorie 
acid.  To  distinguish  these,  heat  a  portion  of 
the  substance  moderately  in  a  test-tph*.  nHrh 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 

pingfs  of  sheet<5opper.    If  red  fum 
ceired  to  ne  tormed  m  tne  tune,  * 
diately  or  by  blowing  into  '* 
the  presence  of  nitric  r 
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when  heated  by  itself  in  its  dry  state  in  a  test- 
tube,  give  off  oxygen,  recognisable  by  reignit^ 
ing  a  glowing  taper  or  match,  being  thereby 
converted  into  a  chloride  (tested,  as  indicated 
in  44),  it  contains  chloric  acid. 

46.  The  presence  of  boracic  acid  is  shown  by 
the  green  color,  which  the  substance  imparts 
to  flame,  when  mixed  in  its  dry  state  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  in- 
flamed. The  color  is  more  distinct,  when  the 
mixture  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  The  pre- 
sence of  chromic  acid  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
inferred  from  the  yellow  or  red  color  of  its 
combination,  which  color  is  changed  into 
green  by  boiling  with  chlorohydric  acid  and 
alcohol,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium,  which,  then,  may  be  de- 
tected as  directed  under  the  examination  for 
the  base  (36). 

47.  If  the  substance  contain  Jluorine,  its 
presence  is  known  by  the  corrosion  which  it 
causes  on  a  piece  of  glass,  when  mixed  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heated  moderately.  To  be  able  to 
see  the  corrosion  more  distinctly,  the  glass 
should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax, 
and  letters  scratched  through  the  wax.  The 
crucible  containing  the  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance, with  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  covered 
with  the  glass,  turning  the  letters  downward, 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  fumes,  and  a  very  gentle 
heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
while  the  glass  on  top  is  kept  cool  by  a  few 
drops  of  water.  On  removing  the  wax,  the 
letters  will  be  found  corroded  into  the  glass,  if 
fluorine  be  present 

48.  In  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  only  its  combinations  with 
the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are 
all  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  chloro- 
hydric and  nitric  acids,  from  which  solution 
they  are  again  precipitated  by  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  acid.  These  circumstances  may 
therefore  afford  an  inference  of  its  presence, 
when  other  acids  which  resemble  it  in  this 
point,  as  arsenious,  arsenic,  boracic  or  fluohy- 
dric  acids,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  absent 
Of  positive  tests  for  phosphoric  acid,  none  is 
so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the  formation  of  a 
globule  of  phosphuret  of  iron,  by  fusion  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  with  boracic 
acid,  and  subsequent  introduction  of  a  fine 
iron  wire  (see  under  Blowpipe)  ;  but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  that 
no  metallic  oxide  be  present,  except  the  oxide 
of  iron.  The  test  also  requires  some  practice 
before  it  succeeds  and  confidence  in  it  is  ac- 
quired. If  the  base  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, therefore,  be  an  alkali,  the  solution  is 
neutralized  as  near  as  possible,  with  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  barium  added.  If  this  yields 
a  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  acid,  and  none  of  the  above  acids  with 
which  it  could  be  confounded  be  present,  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  inferred ; 
for  further  proof,  subject  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  blowpipe-test;  if  it  be  combined 
with  alumina  or  one  of  the  silkaline  earths,  the 
surest  test  for  its  presence  is  directly  by  the 
blowpipe,  as  just  mentioned  (compare  36).  If 
if  be  combined  with  a  metallic  oxide,  this  must 
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be  separated  by  solution  in  chlorohydric  acid, 
and  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if 
it  be  precipitable  by  this  reagent,  oUierwise, 
by  digestion  ^th  sulphbydrate  of  ammonium. 
The  filtered  solution  is  then  mixed  with  chlo- 
rohydric acid  in  excess  and  boiled,  and  chlo- 
ride of  barium  added,  which  precipitates  sul- 
phate of  baryta ;  if  phosphoric  acid  be  present^ 
the  phosphate  of  baryta  is  then  precipitated, 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and 
may  be  tested  as  before. 

c  c  Thou  insoluble  or  tparingly  tolvbU  in  Wattr^ 
Chlorohydric  or  Nitric  Acvd^  or  Jiqua  Begia. 

49.  As  among  such  substances,  we  shall 
here  mention  the  following:  the  ndphattt  of 
baryta^  strontia,  and  Ume^  Mulphate  of  lead,  chhridt 
of  lead,  and  chloride  of  tilver:  of  these,  sulphate 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  lead  are  soluble  ia 
water,  although  sparingly,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  dissolved  by  treatment  with  larger  quanti- 
ties of  this  fluid.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  soluble 
in  strong  chlorohydric  acid,  particularly  by 
heat  The  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  crys- 
tals of  chloride  of  lead.  These  substances 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the 
following  manner : 

60.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  treated 
with  sulphbydrate  of  ammonium.  If  it  become 
black,  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  sulphate  or 
chloride  of  lead,  or  chloride  of  silver.  To  dis- 
tinguish these,  digest  it  with  sulphbydrate  of 
ammonium,  filter,  wash  the  sulphuret  of  lead 
or  silver,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  then  fijtered,  and  a  portion  of 
it  tested  by  chlorohydric  acid.  If  the  formed 
precipitate  be  soluble  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
lead ;  for  further  proof,  add  sulphuric  acid  to 
another  portion,  of  the  solution,  and  obtain  a 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead.  If  the  precipi- 
tate produced  by  chlorohydric  acid  remain 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  the  substance  is 
chloride  of  silver ;  if  the  presence  of  lead  be 
indicated,  filter  the  solution  from  digestion 
with  sulphbydrate  of  ammonium,  and  test  it 
for  chlorine  (44)  by  supersaturating  it  wiUi 
nitric  acid,  boiling  and  filtering,  and  then 
mixing  it  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  sub- 
stance be  thus  found  to  contain  lead  and  chlo- 
rine, it  was  chloride  of  lead ;  if  no  chlorine  be 
present,  it  was  sulphate  of  lead ;  for  further 
proof  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  boil  a  pertion  of 
the  substance  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  test  for  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  chloride  of  barium  (43). 

If  the  substance  remain  white  by  digestion 
with  sulphbydrate  of  ammonium,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred to  be  either  sulphate  of  baryta,  strontla, 
or  lime;  to  distinguish  these,  boil  it  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa,  and  filter  while  hot,  without  diluting  it 
with  water.  The  filtered  solution  may  be  test^ 
for  sulphuric  acid  by  supersaturation  with  chlo- 
rohydric acid,  and  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
barium  (43).  The  insoluble  residue,  from  the 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  is 
washed,  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
the  solution  tested  for  lime,  strontia,  or  baryta, 
as  directed  (37). 
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Tkom  amtaimng  any  or  all  of  thi  IngredknU 
enumerated  m  31. 

a  a.  &imbU  in  Water,  Chhrohydrie  or  Nitric  Acid, 
or  JpuiRegia, 

51.  Detection  of  thi  ba$e$,  including  arsenious 
nd  arsenic  acids.  The  solation  of  the  substance 
is  effected  as  before,  either  by  water  or  chloro- 
hjdric  or  nitric  acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of  them 
both.  If  the  solution  is  effected  by  water,  it  is 
icidolated  with  a  small  4aantity  of  chloro- 
hjdric  acid,  or,  if  this  produce  a  precipitate, 
vith  nitric  acidL  If  the  solution  were  effected 
bj  an  acid,  it  is  merely  dilated  with  water ; 
should  a  turbidness  be  produced  by  the  dilu- 
tioa,  it  may  either  be  disregarded  or  so  much 
acid  added  as  is  just  sufficient  to  redissolve  it. 

52.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
tta  passed  through  the  solution,  during  occa- 
siooal  stirring,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  this  gas,  which  is  ascertained,  after 
previous  stirring,  by  its  coloring  a  strip  of 
lead-paper  brown  or  black ;  if  no  precipitate 
or  only  a  slight  milkiness  of  fine  sulphur  be 
formed,  none  of  the  bases  15 — 19  are  present. 
If  the  milky  precipitate  of  sulphur  be  abun- 
dant, it  is  well  to  collect  it  on  a*  filter,  wash, 
and  test  by  roasting  it  in  an  open  glass  tube 
vhether  it  contain  any  thing  else  (25).  If  it 
consist  altogether  of  sulphur,  it  is  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  some 
substance  in  the  solution,  such  as  peroxide  of 
iron,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  protoxide. 
Proceed,  then,  as  directed  (66). 

53l  If  a  precipitate  besides  sulphur  be  pro- 
duced by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  may  con- 
tain any  of  the  bases  15 — 22,  including  26. 
U  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  thoroughly 
Tiib  warm  water.  The  washings  should  be 
set  aside,  and  not  mixed  with  the  mother- 
Uqoid,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  dilution. 
The  precipitate  is  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper,  and  removed  from  the  filter  into  a  small 
porcelain  capsule  or  a  digesting-vessel,  or,  if 
not  very  abundant,  into  a  large  test-tube,  and 
treated  with  sulphhydrate  of  ammonium,  con- 
taining an  excess  of  sulphur.  If  any  of  the 
bases  20 — ^22  or  26  be  present,  they  will  dis- 
solve, and,  if  no  precipitate  remain,  none  of 
the  bases  15—19  are  present;  then  proceed  as 
in  (56) ;  but,  if  any  be  left,  it  may  contain  any 
of  these  latter.    Treat  it  as  directed  (55). 

M.  The  filtered  solution  of  sulphhydrate  of 
ammonium  is  mixed  with  dilute  chlorohydric 
acid  till  it  has  an  acid  reaction.  If  only  a  fine 
powdery  or  milky  precipitate  be  hereby  pro- 
duced, it  consists  merely  of  sulphur,  and  none 
of  the  bases  15—19  or  26  are  present  Begin- 
ners are  often  doubtful  on  this  point.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  in  all  cases  to  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter,  press  it  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  roast  a  portion  of  it  in  an  open 
glasa  tube  (25) ;  this  will  at  once  satisfy  the 
operator  whether  it  contains  any  thing  besides 
snlphur.  If  this  be  the  case,  test  the  precipi- 
tate for  arsenic,  as  directed  (27),  and  for  tin, 
by  roasting,  and  then  reducing  it  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  before  the  blowpipe.  If  the 
precipitate  be  of  an  orange  color,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  antimony ;  to  test  it  further  for 
this  substance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 


presence  of  tin,  dissolve  a  portion  of  it  in 
strong  chlorohydric  acid,  precipitate  the  metals 
by  a  strip  of  metallic  zinc,  remove  the  precipi* 
tate  from  the  zinc  and  treat  it  with  nitric  acid. 
The  oxides  of  antimony  and  tin  remain  then 
undissolved,  and  may  be  separated  as  directed 
(23).  If  gold  be  present,  the  precipitate  from 
the  sulphhydrate  of  ammonium  has  a  dark 
color;  its  presence  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  to 
the  original  solution,  when  a  yellow  or  black 
precipitate  of  metallic  gold  will  be  formed. 

55.  The  residue  left  by  the  digestion  with 
sulphhydrate  of  ammonium,  and  afterwards  col- 
lected on  a  filter  and  washed,  may  contain  any 
of  the  bases  15 — 19.  It  is  tested  for  these  as 
described  (28). 

56.  The  filtered  solution  from  the  precipita- 
tion by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  neutralized 
or  slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
mixed  with  sulphhydrate  of  ammonium.  If  no 
precipitate  be  formed,  none  of  the  bases  8 — 14 
are  present,  nor  are  any  of  the  phosphates  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  examination  is 
then  further  pursued  as  directed  (60). 

57.  If  a  precipitate  be  formed,  it  may  con- 
tain any  of  the  bases  6 — 14,  besides  phosphates 
of  alumina  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  the 
fluorides  of  the  metals  of  the  latter,  if  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  should  contain  phos- 
phoric acid  or  fluorine.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered,  washed  with  hot  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  sulphhydrate  of  ammonium  are  added, 
and  then  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper.  A  portion  of  it  is  roasted  in  an  open 
glass  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  cruci- 
ble, with  free  access  of  air,  and  employed  for 
testing  in  the  dry  way,  which  will  enable  us  to 
discover  most  of  the  bases  it  may  contain; 
thus,  by  testing  it  before  the  blowpipe,  with 
salt  of  phosphorus,  a  dark  red  color  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  while  the  bead  is  hot,  but 
mostly  disappearing  on  cooling,  and  passing 
into  a  green  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  disap- 
pearing entirely  by  renewed  healing,  after  the 
addition  of  metallic  tin,  is  indicative  of  iron ; 
a  blue  or  colored  bead  in  the  oxidizing  and  re- 
ducing flame,  indicates  the  presence  of  cobalt ; 
a  strong  green  color  remaining  in  the  reducing 
flame  even  after  the  addition  of  metallic  tin, 
indicates  chromium.  The  production  of  me- 
tallic spangles  by  reduction  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  subsequent  trituration  and  washing 
with  water  in  the  agate  mortar,  shows  the 
presence  of  nickel;  and  the  formation  of  a 
white  ring  around  the  place  where  the  ^sub- 
stance is  lying  on  charcoal,  by  the  reduction 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  indicates  the  presence 
of  zinc.  Beginners  are  often  apt  to  be  doubtful 
of  the  latter  reaction,  and  it  is  therefore  belter 
for  them  to  rely  on  testing  in  the  moist  way, 
for  its  discovery.  The  presence  of  manganese 
is  detected  by  the  green  color  it  yields,  by 
fusion  on  a  platinum  foil  with  nitre  and  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

68.  The  rest  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
sulphhydrate  of  ammonium,  and  not  employed 
for  testing  in  the  dry  way,  is  tested  in  the  moist 
way  by  dissolving  it  in  chlorohydric  acid.  If 
a  dark  brown  or  black  precipitate  rem?' 
which  does  not  dissolve  or  at  least  does  so 
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diAenltf  in  ehlorohydrie  aeidt  the  preaeDce  of 
,  nickel  or  eobaU  miT  bo  sospected.  Some  nitric 
acid  is  added,  and  the  aolation  boiled,  after 
whieli  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  slight 
eieess ;  if  it  prodace  no  precipitate,  none  of  the 
bases  next  to  be  mentioned  are  present;  pro- 
ceed, then,  as  directed  (69).  Bat  if  a  precipi* 
tale  be  formed,  it  may  contain  peroxide  of  iron, 
alnmina,  oxide  of  chromiom,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  oxide  of  manganese,  the  main  portion 
of  which  wiU  remain  in  the  solution;  it  may 
also  contain  some  of  the  above-named  (67) 
insoluble  phosphates  or  fluorides.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  filteied  and  washed  with  hot  water; 
it  is  then  removed  from  the  filter  in  its  mobt 
state,  and  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potassa,  with  the  application  of  but  a 
gentle  heat  Caustic  potassa  will  in  this  way 
dissolve  alumina  and  oxide  of  chromium,  but 
leave  behind  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  washed,  and  for  further  con- 
firmation, redissolved  in'chlorohydric  acid,  and 
tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (30). 
If  the  substance  contained  phosphoric  acid  or 
fluorine,  phosphoric  acid,  the  sJkalino-earthy 
phosphates,  and  fluorides  maybe  also  contained 
u  the  precipitate  left  by  treatment  with  caustic 
potassa.  If  this  be  suspected,  treat  it  as  de- 
scribed (36). 

If  the  potassa  solution  from  the  peroxide  of 
iron  have  a  green  tint,  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  chromium,  or,  if  this  substance 
nave  already  been  detected  by  the  blowpipe 
(67),  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  and 
kept  in  ebullition  till  the  oxide  of  chromium 
has  completely  precipitated;  for  farther  proof, 
test  the  precipitate  by  the  blowpipe  for  chro- 
mium. The  filtered  potassic  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  ehlorohydrie  acid  and  ammooia 
added  in  slight  excess ;  if  alumina  be  present, 
it  is  thrown  down  by  the  ammonia  as  a  per- 
fectly white  flocculeot  precipitate.  A  content 
of  phosphoric  acid,  if  such  be  suspected,  may 
be  discovered  either  by  the  blowpipe  or  by 
treating  it  as  described  in  (36). 

59.  If  the  ammoniacal  solution  from  the 
precipitation  of  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, and  alumina,  have  a  green  color,  the 
presence  of  nickel  may  be  suspected ;  if  it  be 
of  a  faint  pink  color,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  cobalt;  it  is  mixed  with  caustic  potassa  and 
heated.  If  the  solution  contain  nickel,  it  will 
yield  a  precipitate  of  a  light  green  color ;  if  it 
contain  manganese,  the  precipitate  will  at  first 
be  of  a  light  color,  but  subsequently  assume  a 
dark  brown  color  by  oxidation  in  the  air.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered,  washed,  and  tested  by 
the  blowpipe  for  these  two  substances,  as  indi- 
cated before.  The  filtered  potassic  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphhydrate 
of  ammonium ;  if  it  contain  zinc,  it  yields  a 
white  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  which, 
for  confirmation,  is  roasted  and  tested  by  re- 
duction before  the  blowpipe ;  the  latter  test  will 
also  prove  the  existence  of  the  zinc,  if  cobalt 
should  be  present,  and  cause  a  blackish  pre- 
cipitate by  sulphhydrate  of  ammonium. 

60.  The  solution  from  the  precipitation  by 
sulphhydrate  of  ammonium,  is  first  tested  to 
ascertain  whether  it  still  contain  any  fixed 
bases ;  this  is  best  performed  by  evaporating 
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a  small  portiott  gf  h  in  a  ptadnm  or 
cmdble,  and  asoenalninf  glieUwiit 
residue  after  ignition;  in  Um  latter  9H 
may  still  eontain  magnmia,  Maib  «m 
baryta,  soda,  and  pnfisaa.  Tbe  aolatig 
supersaturated  with  cbkuiobydrieaeid,  I 
expel  the  snlphnretted  hydrofeiv  and  i 
it  IS  then  mixed  with  earbonate  of  anj 
to  which  some  canstio  a«nionia  baa  : 
added.  IC  even  after  the  appiiealion  ojf  ^ 
heat,  no  precipitate  occurs,  it  eontains  Mi 
lime,  strontia,  nor  barvta;  then  feat  u  | 
8hoiild,  on  the  other  hand,  a  preclpilila. 
place,  the  above  mixtare  of  oarbouM! 
caustic  ammonia  is  added,  till  it  eaosil 
longer  a  precipitate,  and  tlie  latter  is  sqHi| 
by  filtrauon  and  washed.  Tbe  preei|IUj 
dissolved  in  ehlorohydrie  acid,  ana  a  pen 
it  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  o|| 
if  it,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  tim^ 
no  precipitate,  the  absence  of  stnnt|ii 
baryu  is  inferred,  and  the  precipitate  bjevjS 
and  carbonated  ammonia  csonsisted  Amil 
of  carbonate  of  lime;  for  farther  proof  j| 
presence  of  this,  test  a  fresh  porlioa  fi 
solution  with  oxalate  of  ammonia*  after  ^ 
dition  of  ammonia  in  exeeas. 

61.  If  a  precipitate  should  appear  upug 
addition  of  gypsum,  hot  only  after  Noafi. 
the  presence  of  strontia  may  be  infem^ 
the  absence  of  baiyta  should  in  this  i 
proved  by  the  addition  to  another  ; 
the  solution  of  fluosilicic  acid,  whid 
a  precipitate  with  baryta,  but  none  \ 
or  strontia.  Besides  strontia,  Ume  na^ 
be  present ;  ascertain  this  by  precipitatia| 
solution  by  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and 
perfect  subsidence,  filtering  the  liquid,  a 
saturating  it  with  ammonia,  and  adding  oa 
of  ammonia,  which,  when  lime  is  preseB( 
duces  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

62.  If  a  precipitate  appear  immediaia 
the  addition  of  the  gypsum  to  the  chlor^; 
solution,  baryta  is  present;  for  further] 
add  to  another  portion  fluosilicic  acid,v 
yields  a  precipitate  with  iL  In  this  case  ftf 
and  lime  may  also  be  present;  to  asei 
which,  evaporate  a  fresh  portion  of  dv 
drochloric  solution  to  dryness,  and  treat  il 
absolute  alcohol,  filter  and  evaporate  lo 
ness.  If  nothing  have  dissolved,  strontii 
lime  are  absent ;  but  if  the  alcoholic  lol 
yield  a  residue,  it  may  contain  theia 
bases;  dissolve  the  residue,  and  test  it  I 
addition  of  gypsum,  &C.,  as  directed  (611 

63.  The  original  solution,  after  precipfl 
by  the  mixture  of  caustic  and  carbonaMi 
monia,  may  still  contain  magnesia,  sodi 
potassa.  A  portion  of  it  is  mixed  with  a 
tion  of  phosphate  of  soda.  If  this  pR 
no  precipitate,  either  immediately  or  by| 
heating,  magnesia  is  absent;  while,  M 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  this  substai 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  rather  t 
lent  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  prntn^it 
map:nesia.  ^ 

64.  If  no  magnesia  be  present,  the  ll 
the  solution,  to  which  no  phosphate  of  sol 
been  added,  is  evaporated  to  dryneM 
ignited  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  ena 
order  to  volatilize  all  ammoniacal  \ 
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fxdl  residae  be  left,  it  may  contain  soda  and 
pottssa.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water, 
illered,  if  necessary,  mixed  with  a  solution 
•feUoride  of  platinum,  and  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness;  if,  on  redissolving  the  mass  in 
ictk  alcohol,  no  yellow  heavy  precipitate  of 
cUoroplatinate  of  potassium  remain,  it  indi- 
cues  the  absence  of  potassa,  and  the  remain- 
iig  base  is  then  soda ;  but  if  a  precipitate  be 
ftnned  indicating  the  presence  of  potassa,  the 
fohition  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
fid  ignited,  whereby  the  excess  of  chloride  of 
ybtioom  is  decomposed  into  metallic  pla- 
liBiim.  if,  then,  upon  extraction  of  the  mass 
tjrvateraod  evaporating  the  solution,  a  resi- 
4ie  remain,  soda  is  also  contained  in  the  sub- 
fluee.  The  presence  or  absence  ^f  soda  in 
Ae  filed  residue  left  aAer  the  expulsion  of  the 
MBOoiacal  salt,  may  also  be  discovered  by 
adding  to  a  portion  of  its  solution  in  water 
auiiMODiate  of  potassa,  with  which  soda  yields 
niasolable  precipitate  of  antimoniate  of  soda. 
15.  When  magnesia  is  present  and  no  sul- 
furic acid  is  contained  in  the  solution,  the 
lotof  it,to  which  no  phosphate  of  soda  has 
ken  added,  is  in  the  same  manner  evaporated 
to  drjmess,  and  ignited  for  the  expulsion  of 
aaiKNiiacal  salts ;  but  the  mass  is  then  kept 
Ar  foffle  time  in  ignition,  with  free  access  of 
Ac  air.  On  redissolving  the  mass  in  water, 
Acmagnesia  remains  undissolved.  The.solu- 
lioi  is  liitered,  and  examine'd  for  potassa  and 
•oda  as  prescribed  above  in  (64). 

M.  If,  on  the  contrary,  sulphuric  acid  be 
fmeDt  io  the  solution,  the  separation  of  the 
jiesia  is  more  diihcult,  since  the  sulphate 
'  ff  sagnesia  will  bear  ignition  without  being 
inonposed.  The  solution  is  evaporated  and 
iipitod,  till  perfect  volatilization  of  ammoniacal 
Hill,  and,  if  necessary,  some  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  excess  of  it  again  expelled ; 
ie  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  pre- 
c^itaied  by  acetate  of  baryta  in  a  small  excess. 
AU  the  sulphates  are  thus  converted  into  ace- 
lUes,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
iebaryu  to  form  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta, 
wlich  is  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtered 
sohuion  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited 
to  a  moderate  red  heat,  whereby  the  acetates 
are  destroyed,  and  converted  into  carbonates ; 
the  carbonates  of  baryta  and  magnesia  remain 
iisohible  by  subsequent  edulcoration  with 
liter, and  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  while 
Ac  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  dissolve. 
Tlie  filtered  solution  is  neutralized  with  chlo- 
nAydric  acid  and  tested  with  chloride  of  pla- 
liaam  for  soda  and  potassa,  as  pointed  out 

«(M). 

97.  We  have,  in  the  course  of  this  examina- 
lioft,  entirely  disregarded  a  possible  content  of 
ttunonia.  The  presence  of  this  ingredient  in 
Ike  substance  under  examination  is  ascer- 
toiaed  by  heating  a  portion  of  it  in  a  test-tube 
vilk  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  whereby 
lamoDiacal  vapors  are  generated,  and  may  be 
detected  either  by  their  odor  or  by  the  restora- 
lioD  of  the  bine  color  of  a  piece  of  red  Htmus- 
piper  previously  moistened  and  held  in  the 
■oQth  of  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to  touch 
Ae  side  of  the  tube,  or  allow  spirtinga  from 
Ae  alkaline  liquid  to  produce  this  eflecL 
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68.  Examination  for  the  Acidt,  This  investi* 
gation  is  usually  conducted  by  testing  separate 
portions  of  the  substance,  and  therefore  wholly 
carried  on  as  pointed  out  (41—48).  In  regard 
to  phosphoric  acid,  Berzelius  prescribes  as  the 
best  method  of  discovering  it,  when  combined 
with  metallic  oxides  or  other  substances  that 
would  interfere  with  the  blowpipe-test,  to  dis- 
solve the  substance  in  a  small  portion  of  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  or  merely  to  mix  it  with  it  and 
then  to  saturate  the  acid  solution  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  freshly  precipitated  peroxide 
of  iron,  filter,  and  heat  the  filtered  solution  to 
ebullition,  by  which  the  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  in  combination  with  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  a  basic  salt,  in  which  the  latter 
may  be  detected  in  the  usual  way  by  the  blow- 
pipe-test. 

b  b.  Thou  insoluble  or  tparin^ly  soluble  in  Water, 
Chlorohydric  or  Nitric  Aciil,  or  Jqua  Regia. 
69.  We  refer  to  (49).  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
stances of  this  class  which  are  most  com- 
monly met  with.  From  the  rules  laid  down 
there  and  in  the  subsequent  paragraph,  it  will 
also  be  easy  to  perform  the  examination  when 
several  of  them  occur  together.  A  general 
method,  by  which  the  examination  of  oxidized 
substances  insoluble  in  water  or  in  acids  may 
be  facilitated,  is  first  to  attempt  to  decompose 
them  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  by  which  most  of  them  are  decomposed 
into  insoluble  carbonates  of  the  bases  which 
occurred  in  them,  while  the  acids  are  taken 
up  in  solution  combined  with  the  alkali,  and 
may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  thus  more 
easily  examined  for  recognition.  The  sepa- 
rated bases  are  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  and 
examined  by  themselves.  If  the  substance  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  it  may  almost  always 
be  decomposed  by  mixing  it  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa,  and  fusing  the  mass  in  a  crucible. 
The  fused  mass  is  soaked  or  digested  with 
water,  and  the  solution  separated  from  the  in- 
soluble residue  by  filtration.  The  latter,  which 
contains  all  the  bases,  either  as  carbonates  or 
oxides,  or  even  reduced  to  metal,  if  the  oxide 
of  a  very  reducible  metal,  as  silver  or  lead,  be 
present,  may  then  be  examined  by  dissolving 
it  in  an  acid.  It  is  most  safe  not  to  perform 
the  fusion  in  a  platinum  crucible  if  it  contain 
any  of  the  metals  15 — 21,  but  in  a  small  clay 
or  porcelain  crucible  ;  but  the  crucible  is  then 
always  attacked  more  or  less  by  the  operation. 
In  this  case,  however,  these  metals  may  also 
be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  by 
digestion  in  a  finely  pulverized  state  with 
sulphhydrate  of  ammonium  and  subsequent 
filtration,  by  which  the  acids  combined  with 
the  metallic  oxides  are  obtained  in  the  solution 
combined  with  ammonia.  In  case  of  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  the  acids 
are  obtained  in  the  solution  by  water,  com- 
bined with  the  alkali,  and  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  the  alkaline  carbonate. 

d.  Silicates, 
70.  The  silicates  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  mineral  kingdom.    As  previons\v  staled, 
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they  arc  easily  recognised  by  fusion  before  the 
blowpipe,  with  sail  of  phosphorus,  when  the 
silica  will  remain  insoluble  and  float  about  in 
the  fused  bead  as  a  while  sponpr}'  mass.  The 
silicates  contain  comparatively  few  ingredients, 
these  being,  in  a  great  mea.sure,  the  same  in 
most  of  Ihem,  merely  diflerintj  in  their  relative 
proportion.  The  usual  ingredients  of  silicates, 
besides  silica,  are  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
oxides  of  iron,  small  quantities  of  oxides  of 
manganese,  soda,  poiassa,  and  chemically  com- 
bined water.  Some  silicates  contain,  besides 
the.se,  other  more  rare  ingredients,  which  will 
afterwards  be  alluded  to.  The  analysis  of 
silicates  of  usual  occurrence,  containin<;  only 
the  above-named  ingredients,  is  so  simple  that 
in  most  cases  when  a  quantitative  analysis 
is  desired,  it  does  not  become  necessary  first 
to  subject  them  to  a  qualitative  examination, 
but  the  former  may  be  undertaken  at  once. 

71.  The  silicates  form  two  great  classes,  of 
which  one  contains  the  silica  in  such  a  stale 
that  it  may  be  separated  by  digestion  with  chlo- 
rohydric  or  any  of  the  other  stronger  mineral 
acids ;  the  other  is  not  decomposed  by  them. 
When  the  silica  is  separated  from  the  dilierent 
silicates  of  the  first  class  by  one  of  the  stronger 
mineral  acids;  it  appea'rs  in  two  different  states, 
either  as  a  gelatinous  or  pulpy  mass,  or  in  a 
fine,  light,  and  pulverulent  state.  Silicates  of 
the  latter  class  never  contain  chemically  com- 
bined water,  and  are  much  more  dillicull  of 
analysis  than  the  former,  requiring  an  entirely 
different  method.  To  ascertain  whether  a  sili- 
cate belonijs  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  finely  pulveriz^il 
and  healed  with  strong  chlomhydric  aciii  in  a 
large  t<'st-iube,  when  it  maybe  easily  ob-<Tv<'d 
wlu'theT  any  action  takes  place  on  it.  Shiuild 
it  become  g»:laiinous,  it  proves  at  once  that  it 
is  dec(Mnposed.  If,  however,  the  silica  sepa- 
rate.' as  a  liiiht  powder,  the  difference  of  its  pnl- 
vcrnlent  appearance  from  that  of  the  silicate 
will  alst)  be  very  observable;  the  acid  will 
al<o  be  found  to  have  di^^solved  ihe  bases, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  a 
small  portion  of  it  to  dryness.  For  j^reater 
certainty,  however,  ihc  remaining  silica  is  fil- 
tered, washed,  removed  into  a  clean  test-tube, 
and  then  boiled  with  a  concentrated  soluii«»n 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filtered  or  decanted 
hot.  If,  then,  on  cooling,  and  still  more  by  su- 
perNaturation  with  chlorohydric  acid,  silica  be 
separated  in  a  gelatinous  stale,  it  proves  con- 
clu>iv«'Iy  thai  the  silicate  has  been  at  least 
partly  decomposed.  If,  on  the  contrar)',  no 
action  by  the  acid  be  apparent  after  digestion 
fi>r  some  time,  and  nothing  taken  up  into  solu- 
tion, and  it",  by  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
residue  with  carbonate  of  soila,  no  silica  be  dis- 
solved, the  silicate  under  examination  belonirs 
to  that  class  which  is  not  decomposed  by  diges- 
titm  with  acids. 

72.  Silirntcif  (frrofnposahfv  l,y  ^^rirh.  A  portion 
of  the  finely  pulverized  silicate  is  decomposed 
by  digestion  with  chlorohydric  acid  ;  and  after 
decomposition  a  few  dr(>ps  of  nitric  acid  added 
while  yet  hot.  The  silica  is  filtered  off' and  the 
solution  precipitated  with  ammonia  in  slight 
excess.  The  precipitate  caused  thereby  may 
consist  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron ;  if  it  be 
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white,  it  consists  priDcipally  oralamina;  if  its 
color  be  brownish,  it  contains  peroxide  of  iron, 
with  which  more  or  less  alumina  may  be 
mixed.  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, washed  thoroughly,  scraped  from  the  filter, 
and  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
which  dissolves  the  alumina,  if  the  latter  be 
present,  while  the  oxide  of  iron  is  left  insolu- 
ble, of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  potassic  solu- 
tion is  separated  by  filtration,  and  supersatu- 
rated with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  am- 
monia added  till  it  assumes  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. If  alumina  be  present,  it  is  then  made 
apparent  as  a  while  flocculent  precipitate. 

7.3.  The  original  solution  which  has  been 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  cau^ed  by  am- 
monia is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  This  prccipitales  lime,  if  it  be 
present,  as  fine,  white,  pulverulent  oxalate  of 
lime.  If  no  precipitate  should  appear,  it  indi- 
cates the  absence  of  lime;  but  if  the  latter  be 
present  only  in  a  small  quantity,  the  oxalate  of 
lime  will  not  appear  until  after  &oine  time. 
The  solution  ought,  therefore,  to  be  gently 
healed  to  facilitate  its  separation.  When  lime 
is  found  to  be  present,  it  should  be  completely 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  at\er  its 
separation  by  filtraticm,  the  clear  solution  ought 
always  to  be  tested  to  ascertain  that  it  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  that  a  new  addition  oft 
few  drops  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  causes  do 
more  precipitate. 

71.  If  oxide  of  manganese  be  present,  which 
is  best  ascertained  in  a  separate  experiment, 
by  fusing  a  portion  of  the  ]>i>v.d':Tcd  substance 
witli  nitre  and  carbonate  of  snda,  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  precipitated  by  the  ammi»niaand 
is  mixed  with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  but  the 
main  p(»rtion  remains  in  the  ^ol^^tilln,  and  may 
now  be  precipitated  afff-r  the  .separntion  of  tbi 
lime  by  ad<lition  of  sulphhydraie  of  ammonium 
to  ihe  solution.  The  sulphurel  (if  ma:iganese 
thus    precipitated    is   separated   by    filtration. 

!  Manuanesi-  is,  however,  but  rarely  present  in 

I  any  (piantity.  After  the  separation  id"  rhe  man- 
i:nne>c,  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with 
chlorohydric  acid  and  filr«'red.  If  no  manga- 
nese has  been  fijund,  the  pre<*ipi!atii;n  l-y  sulph- 
hydrate  of  ammonium  is  of  couise  dispensed 

!  with. 

i  yr).  The  subsecjuent  treatment  for  discover- 
ing the  presence  of  magnesia,  soila.  and  po- 
tassa is  performed  exactly  as  prescribed  (6*— 
6C).  to  which  the  operator  is  referre<l. 

70.  Silirittcit  irhkh  arc  not  (h'tmiju-mibfi'  hy  OJo- 
rnhyihir  or  any  of  the  comm<m  mineral  acids, 
are  either  rendere<l  so  by  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  s(»da,  or  they  are  decomj»oscd  by  lluohydrie 
acid.  The  latter  is  especially  resorted  to  when 
they  are  to  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  soda 
or  potassa. 

77.  The  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
executed  by  mixing  the  finely  pulverized  silicate 
with  about  three  or  three  and  a  half  limes  its 
weight  of  the  alkali,  and  ex))osing  the  mixture 
for  sctuie  time  in  a  covered  j)laiinum  crucible 
to  a  bright  red  heat,  either  in  the  ffame  of  the 
argantl  spiril-lamp  or  the  nrL'and  gas-burner, 

.  assisted  by  the  jet  of  the  table-blowpipe ;  or  by 
the  heat  of  a  furnace,  placing  ihc  platinum 
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ble  inside  a  covered  hessian  crucible,  in 

to  prelect  it  from  contact  with  the  coals, 
beat  must  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the  mass 
•letely,  and  keep  it  in  this  state  for  some 
\  otherwise  the  decomposition  will  not  be 
ilete.    The  fused  mass  is  first  soaked  for 

time  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold 
r,  after  which  it  is  removed  from  the  cru- 

into  a  small  capsule,  mixed  with  chloro- 
c  acid  till  it  becomes  strongly  acid,  and 
evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  by  which 
iilica  becomes  insoluble.  The  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  acidulated  by  chloro- 
c  acid,  filtered,  and  further  tested  as 
ibed  (72 — 75),  excepting  that  having  in- 
ced  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
*sting  for  soda  and  potassa  is  omitted,  as 
ixact  amount  of  the  former  could  not  be 
tained,  and  that  of  small  quantities  of  the 

with  uncertainty. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  undecomposa- 
ilicates  for  soda  and  potassa,  they  may,  in 

instances,  be  decomposed  by  ignition 
4  or  5  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of 
a  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  mass 
en  treated  with  water  and  chlorohydric 
and  afler  the  separation  of  the  silica,  as 
ibed  above,  all  the  bases  except  the  mag- 
i  and  the  alkalies  may  be  precipitated  by 
ctore  of  caustic  and  carbonated  ammonia, 
the  remaining  liquid  tested  for  magnesia 
the  alkali,  as  prescribed  (63—65).  But  a 
^referable  method  is  to  decompose  such 
ties  by  flnohydric  acid.  This  acid  decom- 
I  all  silicates,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
,  on  which   account  the  decomposition 

be  performed  in  a  platinum  vessel.  As 
ireparation  of  pure  fluohydric  acid  also 
res  a  platinum  retort,  Brunner  has  pro- 
1  the  following  apparatus,  which  may  be 
tred  at  a  slight  expense,  and  answers 
r  pnrp(»se-  It  consists  of  a  leaden  vessel, 
5,  wiih  its  cover,  c,  of  the  same  metal ; 
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a  leaden  tripod,  b, 
supports  a  shallow 
platinum  dish, a,  in 
which  is  a  small 
platinum  spatula. 
The  finely  pulver- 
ized silicate  is 
spread  out  on  the 
platinum  dish  and 
moistened  or  co- 
i  with  pure  water.  The  bottom  of  the 
;n  vessel  is  covered  with  coarsely  pulver- 
flnorspar  to  the  depth  of  about  i  inch,  and 
made  into  a  paste  with  concentrated  sul- 
ic  acid.  The  leaden  tripod  is  next  placed 
It  the  centre  oC  the  mass,  the  platinum  dish 
the  pulverized  silicate  mounted  on  it,  the 
jatus  covered  with  the  leaden  cover  and 
•d  to  a  moderate  warmth  in  a  water-bath. 
vapor  of  fluohydric  acid  being  given  off 
the  mixture  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  fills 
itirely,  and,  condensing  in  the  platinum 
decomposes  the  silicate  completely.  If  the 
r  be  mixed  with  but  little  water,  it  is  con- 
id  into  a  gelatinous,  transparent  mass ; 
rith  a  larger  quantit3^of  water  often  dis- 
»  almost  entirely.  The  apparatus  should 
tod  then  be  opened  quickly  and  examined, 
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to  observe  the  progress  of  the  decomposition, 
and  the  silicate  stirred  with  the  small  spatula. 
If  it  should  become  dry,  it  must  be  moistened 
again  with  water.  When  the  whole  mass  has 
been  decomposed,  the  platinum  dish  is  re- 
moved, mixed  with  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  heated  till  it  becomes  dry  and 
the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
expelled.  By  this  process  the  silica  combines 
with  the  fluohydric  acid,  forming  fluoride  of 
silicon,  which  is  expelled  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat.  The  re- 
maining mass  is  then  moistened  with  chloro- 
hydric acid  and  transferred  to  a  digesting- 
vessel,  and  digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  acidulated  with  a  little  muriatic  acid 
till  it  becomes  completely  dissolved.  If  the 
silicate  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  will  require  a  larger  portion 
of  water  for  its  solution.  All  the  bases  are 
thus  obtained  in  solution,  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  alumina  and  peroxide  of 
iron  are  then  precipitated  as  before  by  am- 
monia, and  separated  by  caustic  potassa.  The 
lime  is  next  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, and  the  manganese,  if  present,  by  sulph- 
hydrate  of  ammonium.  The  remaining  solu- 
tion is  then  tested  for  magnesia,  soda,  and 
potassa  (66). 

79.  As  ingredients  of  rare  occurrence  in  sili- 
cates, may  be  mentioned  baryta  and  stronHa, 
which  are  distinguished  from  lime,  as  directed 
(36) ;  glucina,  forming  an  important  constituent 
of  emerald  or  beryl,  euclase,  and  a  few  other 
minerals,  and  generally  occurring  in  connec- 
lion  with  alumina,  from  which  it  is  separated 
after  their  precipitation  by  ammonia,  by  diges- 
tion with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  dis- 
solves glucina,  but  leaves  alumina  undissolved. 
Yttria  has  been  found  in  pyrope  anc^  several 
other  minerals ;  it  generally  occurs  associated 
with  oxides  of  cerium  and  lanthanum ;  thoria  is 
of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  zirconia  forms  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  hyacinth  and  zircon.  All 
these  last-mentioned  earths  are  distinguished 
from  alumina  and  glucina  by  their  insolubility 
in  caustic  potassa,  and  by  the  insolubility  of 
their  double  sulphates  of  potassa,  when  pre- 
cipitated from  their  solution  by  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  Titanic  acid 
is  best  discovered  by  its  reaction  with  salt  of 
phosphorus  before  the  blowpipe  (see  under  Ti- 
TAsriuM).  Other  substances,  such  as  tnetallic 
oxideSf  phosphoric  acids,  fluorine^  &c.,  are  either 
discovered  by 'the  blowpipe  or  in  the  moist 
way,  after  decomposition  of  the  silicate,  as 
pointed  out  (52,  dec.). 

2.  Quantitativt  Analysis  of  Solid  Substances, 

80.  Instead  of  enumerating  how  every  sub- 
stance is  separated  for  quantitative  estimation 
from  all  others  with  which  it  might  occur  com- 
bined, which  would  swell  the  present  essay 
into  a  large  volume,  we  propose  to  give,  in 
the  way  of  illustration,  a  number  of  examples 
of  the  quantitative  analysis  of  certain  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  diff*erent  classes 
treated  of  under  qualitative  analysis,  and  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  their  general  interest 
We,  therefore,  presume  their  constituents  to 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  a  qua\\W 
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ttn  •umiaatioii.  Ib  repard  to  die  difbrent 
nuaipalatioDS  and  openUiona  mentioiked  in  the 
fi)llowiiig  examples  of  quantitative  analysis, 
we  refer  to  (8— tO),  where  ihej  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detaiL  From  fhe  weight  of  the  dif- 
ftrent  combinations  in  which  the  ingredients 
are  obtained  doring  the  analysis,  their  weight 
in  die  substance  under  analysis  is  computed 
by  aid  of  the  tables  giren  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  where  the  manner  of  using  them  will 
likewise  be  explained. 

81.  Quantitatwt  Jnaljfm  of  an  Ma^t  consist- 
ing of  copper  and  zinc,  with  smaller  qoantities 
of  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  constituting  hnmxM*  The 
metal  is  reduced  to  filings  by  a  clean  file :  of 
these  a  weighed  quantity,  say  one  and  a  half 
to  two  grammes,  is  treated  in  a  digesting-glass 
with  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat  All  the 
metals  are  then  oxidized  by  the  nitric  acid  and 
dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  t)ie  o^de  of 
tin,  which  is  left  behind,  and  separates  com- 
]>letely  on  subseqoent  repose.  The  oxide  of 
tin  is  separated  by  filtration  and  washed 
thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  by  the 
aid  of  the  syringe-bottle  (11).  It  is  then  re- 
moved on  the  filter  from  the  funnel,  dried  and 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  the  access 
of  air,  and  weighed,  deducting  the  weight  of 
the  ashes  of  the  filter.  The  solution  and  the 
washings  from  the  oxide  of  tin  are  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  left  some  time  at 
rest  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  lead  as 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  in  the  same  manner 
separated  by  filtration,  dried,  and  calcined  cau- 
tiously, with  free  access  of  the  air,  in  a  porce- 
lain, or  with  care  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
its  weight  ascertained.  The  washings  are 
again  mixed  with  the  main  liquid  and  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
it,  till,  after  thorough  stirring,  it  smells  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  blackens  a  slip  of 
lead-paper  dipped  into  it  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen precipitates  the  copper  completely  as 
black  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  is  filtered 
quickly,  employing  a  large  filter  for  this 
purpose,  in  order  to  prevent  an  oxidation 
first  of  the  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by 
the  free  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  of  some 
of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  would  there- 
by redissolve.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is 
washed  quickly  with  hot  water,  dried,  and 
roasted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  by  which  the 
filter  is  incinerated,  and  the  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into 
basic  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  by  stronger 
ignition,  loses  its  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  con- 
verted into  pure  oxide  of  copper,  the  weight 
of  which  is  ascertained.  Another  method  is 
to  wash  the  sulphuret  of  copper  from  the  wet 
filter,  while  yet  in  the  funnel,  by  the  syringe- 
bottle  into  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  Open 
and  spread  the  filter  on  a  glass  pane  and  re- 
move any  adhering  particle  by  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  and  subsequent  washing  with  the 
jet  of  the  syringe-bottle,  then  oxidize  the 
sulphuret  of  copper  in  the  capsule,  by  boiling 
with  nitro-muriatic  acid  till  the  separated  sul- 
phur has  become  perfectly  yellow,  filter  the 
solution  and  precipitate  the  oxide  of  copper 
daring  ebullition  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  by  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  in  moderate  excess. 
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The  oxide  of  copper  is  ihtn  flhnvd»  wadwl 
carefully,  ignlltd.  and  weighed.  IfaoiBeoadii 
of  copper  should  adbers  to  the  eapsnle^  it  oiq 
be  removed  by  a  telher  (1^)  or  bj  rediMoMia 
it  in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  jprae^ 
tating  it  again  by  boilings  after  the  additioii  ol 
a  few  drops  of  caustic  potassa»  and  thnnrii| 
it  on  the  filter  with  die  rest* 

88.  The  original  solution  from  the  sulphmd 
of  copper,  with  the  washings,  are  conceninlei 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  then  mixed  duitig 
ebullition  with  carbonate  of  soda  till  it  assoiMf 
a  stronp^  alkaline  reaetion>  by  which  the  sIin 
is  precipiuted  as  carbonate ;  but  the  flhsivi 
liquid  should  be  tested  by  sulphhydrate  of  aa- 
monium  to  ascertain  that  the  precipitatioii  hat 
been  completed.  The  carbonate  of  sine  h 
filtered,  washed,  dried,  and  united,  by  whiA  ll 
loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  convened  ina 
oxide  of  zinc,  the  weight  of  which  is  asesr 
tained.  If  iron  be  found  present  in  such  qutfr 
tity  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  ascertain  itt 
quantity,  the  oxide  of  zinc  isredissblved,  after 
being  weighed,  by  digestion  with  chlorohydrie 
acid,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  precipitated  bf 
strong  caustic  ammonia  in  great  excess.  Tte 
peroxide  of  iron  is  filtered,  washed^  igniiei 
and  weighed,  and  its  wei^t  deducted  ftoii 
that  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  From  the  obtained 
weights  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  sulphate  of  I 
oxides  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  the  i 
weight  of  their  metals  in  the  alloy  is  e 
(See  Tables  at  close  of  this  article.) 

83.  (^mtitaJtiMAnalymtfSmlpkwr^^CmMt 
with  Sulpkwrtt  of  Inm  {Copper  PyrdM).  ni 
mineral  is  crushed  and  pulverized  finely  in  ai 
agate  mortar.  A  weighed  portion  of  it,  say  one 
to  two  grammes,  is  introduced  into  a  digesting^ 
glass  and  fuming  nitric  acid  added  as  long  ss 
any  action  is  observed.  It  is  then  dignted 
with  the  acid  at  a  moderate  temperature  till 
the  separated  sulphur  has  become  periMr 
yellow.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  witt 
water  and  filtered ;  the  residue  is  washed,  dried, 
calcined  cautiously  in  a  porcelain  crucible  to 
volatilize  the  sulphur  and  incinerate  the  filter, 
and  then  weighed.  The  residue  consists  of 
oxide  of  copper  and  iron,  from  some  and^ 
composed  copper  pyrites.  The  residue  is  dia* 
solved  in  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  sad 
if  any  gangue  should  be  found  remaining,  it  is 
separated  by  filtration,  calcined,  and  weighed. 
The  solution  of  the  residuary  oxides  of  copper 
and  iron  is  added  to  the  main  solution. 

84.  This  latter  is  then  heated  gently  and 
mixed  with  strong  ammonia  in  considerable 
excess,  which  precipitates  the  peroxide  of  ifos, 
but  retains  in  solution  the  oxide  of  copper. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  separated  by  filtratiofl, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  trans* 
ferred  to  a  capsule,  heated  to  ebullition,  and  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  added  successively, 
till  the  solution,  viewed  against  a  clean  whiis 
portion  of  the  capsule  below  the  level  of  tki 
liquid,  has  lost  all  appearance  of  its  blue  color. 
The  oxide  of  copper  is  then  separated  by  filtr^ 
tion,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

85.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  soW 
phur,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powdered  snl^ 
stance  is  intimately  mixed  with  three  lines 
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its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely 
pulrerized  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  With 
sufficient  caution,  the  fusion  may  also  be  per- 
formed in  a  platinum  crucible,  but  it  will  then 
be  found  advantageous,  previously  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mixture  into  the  crucible,  to 
have  covered  its  interior  surface,  by  fusion, 
vith  a  thin  layer  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  oxide  of  copper  from  adhering. 
By  fusion  with  the  above  mixture  the  sulphur 
is  oxidized  by  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  and 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  metals 
ire  converted  into  their  respective  oxides. 
The  latter  remain  undissolved  by  subsequent 
edulcoraiion  of  the  mass  with  water,  and  are 
separated  by  filtration  and  washed.  The  fil- 
tered solution,  with  the  washings,  containing 
all  the  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid,  is  supersatu- 
rated with  chlorohydric  acid,  heated  gently, 
and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  as  long  as  it  causes  any  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  baryta.  The  latter  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  From  the  obtained  weights  of  the 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  the  weights  of  the  metals  and  the  sul- 
phur are  calculated. 

88.  QuaHtitative  Analym  of  Limtttonet.  Car- 
bonate of  lime,  associated  with  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  forms  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  limestones.  In  some  varieties  the 
latter  substance  appears  only  as  a  trace,  while 
in  others,  it  amounts  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  mass.  When  the  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  very  considerable,  the 
rock  is  termed  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolo- 
mite, the  latter  name  being  mostly  applied  to 
the  crystalline  varieties.  Variable  quantities 
of  other  substances,  as  silica,  alumina,  and 
the  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese,  are  gene- 
rally associated  to  some  extent  with  the  above 
principal  constituents. 

The  limestone  is  first  finely  powdered,  when 
a  given  weight,  about  2  grammes,  is  digested 
in  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
filtered.  The  silica  and  a  large  part  of  the 
other  adventitious  substances  are  thus  left 
upon  the  filter.  They  are  washed,  calcined, 
and  weighed,  a  correction  being  made  for  the 
weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  filter.  These  steps 
give  the  amount  of  the  insoluble  matter. 

The  filtered  solution,  containing,  besides  the 
lime  and  magnesia,  portions  of  alumina  and 
oxides  of  iron,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
excess.  When  the  precipitate  has  subsided, 
it  is  filtered  quickly,  the  funnel  being  covered 
with  a  glass  plate  to  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
and  washed.  The  filter,  with  its  contents,  is 
then  removed,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper, 
dried  and  calcined.  The  alumina  and  oxide 
of  iron  are  thus  obtained  together.  When 
their  quantity  is  such  as  to  require  them  to  be 
separately  estimated,  it  can  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

In  determining  the  lime  and  magnesia,  a 
firesh  equal  portion  of  the  powdered  mineral  is 
employed,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  aid 
of  heat  More  water  is  then  added,  after 
which  alcohol  of  common  strength  (0*835  spec. 


grav.)  is  introduced  in  the  proportion  of  a  b'ttle 
less  than  a  volume  equal  to  the  mixture  in  the 
glass,  and  mixed  well  with  it.  The  alcoholic 
solution  precipitates  entirely  the  ndphate  of  time 
along  with  the  insoluble  matters.  When  the 
precipitate  is  settled,  it  is  filtered  under  cover 
of  a  glass  plate,  and  repeatedly  washed  with 
dilute  alcohol,  made  by  mixing  5  volumes  of 
alcohol  (spec.  grav.  0*835)  with  6  to  6^  vols, 
of  water,  until  a  barytic  solution  indicates  no 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  now 
calcined,  and  the  weight  of  the  insoluble 
matters,  as  already  ascertained,  being  deducted, 
we  obtain  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime,  from 
which  we  compute  that  of  the  carbonate. 

The  filtered  solution  now  contains  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  an  inconsiderable  por* 
tion  of  the  sulphates  of  alumina  and  iron, 
besides  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
transferred  to  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible, 
strongly  ignited  and  weighed.  Subtracting  from 
the  weight  of  the  whole,  that  of  the  alumina 
and  oxides  of  iron,  previously  ascertained,  we 
find  the  amount  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  to  be  estimated  as  carbonate. 

The  separation  of  the  lime  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  from  magnesia,  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, is  so  complete  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  estimate  directly  the  magnesia,  except  when 
we  desire  to  check  one  result  by  the  other. 

The  limestones  generally  contain  a  small 
portion  of  chemically  combined  water,  varying 
from  0*5  to  0*8  per  cent,  which,  for  practiciU 
purposes,  may  be  disregarded.  If  it  be  desired 
to  ascertain  its  exact  amount,  this  may  be  done 
either  by  heating  a  portion  of  it  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  that  at  which  the  carbonates  are 
decomposed,  and  ascertain  the  loss,  or  by  the 
method  described  (90),  collecting  the  water  in 
a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

87.  The  following  analysis  of  a  white  crys* 
talline  dolomite  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mont- 
ville,  New  Jersey,  will  afibrd  an  example : 

Specific  gravity  of  the  limestone  2*85. 

A  portion,  1*469  grammes,  was  raised  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  and  the  water,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, was  found  to  weigh  *007  grammes  or  *48 
per  cent.  This  small  amount  of  water  is  not 
expelled  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

Two  other  portions  of  the  powdered  mineral, 
treated  after  the  method  described,  gave  these 
results : 

Per  cent. 

Insoluble  matter H)4 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron '15 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  insol.  matter. .  76*09 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and 

oxide  of  iron 60*69 

By  subtracting  the  insoluble  matter  *04  from 
the  joint  weight  of  the  insoluble  matter  and 
sulphate  of  lime  76-09,  we  get  76*05,  and  sub- 
tracting the  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  from 
the  joint  weight  of  these  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  we  have  for  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia 60*44. 

A  reference  to  the  tables,  the  use  of  which 
will  be  explained,  shows  that  76*05  per  cent 
of  sulphate  of  lime  is  equivaleul  to  31*54 1^« 
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oeikt  df  time,'  or  to  66«11  pex'  oent  of  eubonata 
of  lime. 

It  also  afipeaTS  tihat  6<K4  per  eent  of  ral- 
phate  of  magnesia  ia  eqniTaieiiC  to  4S^  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  result  will  Uiere- 
ftre  stand  thus: 

'  Carbonate  of  lime ..se-ll 

Carbonate  of  magnesia • 4S*5i 

Alomina  and  oxide  of  iron. .  • 0*16 

Insoluble  matter • 0*04 

Water (K8 

88.  Muimatum  of  Ctrbomie  Jcid,    To  ascer- 
tain the  qnantitjT  of  carbonic  acid  in  limestones, 
or  in  anj  other  carbonate,  we  emploj  an  ap- 
paratus of  the  annexed  flgnre.   (Fig.  Stt.)    It 
Fig.tB,  consists    of    a    small 

dirse-necked  bottle,  a, 
into  which  is  introduced 
a  qaantity  of  the  sub- 
stance, the  weight  of 
which  has  either  been 
prcTioasly  ascertained 
or  maj  be  determined 
still  better  by  weighing 
sabseqnent  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  bottle, 
the  latter  haTing"  been 
I  preyionsljr  counterpois- 
ed. 6  is  a  glass  tnbe 
containing  fragments  of 
chloride  of  calciam ;  having  a  small  orifice  at 
the  one  end  for  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  fitted  with  the  other  into  one  of 
the  necks  of  the  bottle,  a.  r  is  a  pipette,  the 
bnlb  of  which  is  filled  with  the  acid,  either 
chlorohydric  or  sulphuric,  of  the  proper 
strength,  employed  for  the  decomposition  of 
the  carbonate.  The  third  neck  of  the  bottle  is 
used  for  the  introduction  of  the  substance. 
The  carbonate  being  introduced  into  the  bottle 
and  its  weight  known,  the  pipette,  e,  is  filled 
with  the  acid,  its  upper  orifice  closed  by  a 
cork,  and  its  lower  end  fitted  into  the  middle 
neck  of  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  perforated 
cork,  having  previously  wiped  off  all  acid  on 
the  outside.  The  third  neck  being  closed  by  a 
cork  and  the  apparatus  counterpoised,  the  acid 
is  let  down  on  the  carbonate  by  opening  the 
cork  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pipette,  till 
it  has  become  nearly  empty,  when  the  cork  is 
again  restored  to  its  place.  The  acid  expels 
the  carbonic  acid,  which,  by  passing  through 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  deposits  all  mois- 
ture. To  complete  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonate,  especially  if  it  be  carbonate  of  iron, 
the  apparatus  may  be  heated  gently.  Af^er 
perfect  decomposition,  the  carbonic  acid  re- 
maining in  the  apparatus  is  removed  by  apply- 
ing the  mouth  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
and  drawing  atmospheric  air  through  it,  having 
loosened  the  cork  in  the  pipette.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  returned  to  the  balance  and 
its  loss  in  weight  ascertained,  which  yields  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  substance. 

99.  Jnahfrii  of  Green  Sand.    The  constituents 

of  green  sand  are  silica,  oxides  of  iron,  alu- 

ttiftit  lime  (not  always  present),  magnesia, 
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Ktastiy  aiid  wafnr.  R  MMgi  m  i 
,  drated  sUieaies^  and  ft  thertftra  desoap 
by  acids.  Some  TUletto  vra^  ho^wer,  «f 
very  diffieolt  deeoiiipoeitioB«  aad  reqaivt  ftr 
this  panose  a  pfotraeted  digeitkm  Ibr  atrwvl 
days  wim  very  strong  ohloruijdrie  aeid. 

e.  A  weighed  qaantky  (say  one  to  one  and 
a  half  grammes)  ia  decomposed  hy  digestion 
with  strong  ehloroliydrie  amd.  Freriona  j^ 
verization  aeoeleraies  the  decompoaitioB ;  bm 
by  longer  time  it  may  be  efleeted  in  the  grantt- 
lar  state.  When  parftet  deoomposiiion  kaa 
taken  plaoe,  which  ia  known  trom  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  greeniah  color«  aome 
nitrie  acid  ia  added  to  conirart  the  protoxide  of 
iron  into  peroxides.  The  reaidne  is  then  ii> 
tered,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  jieidi 
the  amonnt  of  ailiea  or  insohible  matler. 

6.  The  iSltered  aolation  is  heated  and  pre- 
cipitated by  eanatie  ammonia  till  il^  ate 
stirring,  retains  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
precipitate,  which  conalsts  of  peroxide  of  ina 
and  alumina,  is  collected  on  a  Alter  and  waahed 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  It  ia  then  waahsd 
firom  the  iUter  by  the  syringe-bottle  into  n 
porcelain  capsule,  and  heated  with  a  aolatiDn 
of  caustic  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  alnmiM, 
but  leaves  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  the  latter  is 
separated  Urom  the  potassie  solution  hy  fihnh 
cion,  washed  first  with  hot  water  alone,  which 
washings  are  added  to  the  Altered  solattoai,and 
subjseqoently  with  water,  to  which  ia  nddlsd  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  anno-- 
nium  to  dissolve  the  potassa,  which  othenrist 
cannot  be  thoroughly  removed  from  the  pfp> 
oxide  of  iron.  After  final  washing  with  pare 
water,  the  latter  is  dried,  incinerated,  and 
weighed.  The  iron  is  generally  considered  to 
exist  in  green  sand  as  protoxide,  and  therefore 
calculated  as  such  from  the  peroxide.  The 
potassie  solution  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of 
iron  is  supersaturated  with  chlorohydric  acid 
and  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia  till  it  assumes  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  alumina,  which  hereby  precipitates,  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  carefully  widi  hoi 
water,  dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed. 

c.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  alumma 
and  peroxide  of  iron  (6)  after  their  precipita- 
tion by  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  If  it  cause  any  pre- 
cipitate, more  is  added  to  complete  the  precipi- 
tation of  all  the  lime.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is 
left  to  subside,  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and,  by 
incineration  at  a  low  red  heat,  converted  into 
carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  weight  of  which, 
that  of  the  lime  is  computed. 

d.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  contains  the  magnesia  and  potassa  com- 
bined with  chlorohydric  acid.  It  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  transferred 
into  a  counterpoised  porcelain  or  platinum 
cracible,  heated  for  the  expulsion  or  all  am- 
moniacal  salts,  and  then  kept  for  some  time  at 
a  low  red  heat,  placing  once  or  oftener  a  piece 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  ignited  mass, 
and  covering  it  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the 
ammoniacal  vapors.  The  mass,  which  con- 
sists of  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesia,  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  and  weighed.  On  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  the   magnesia  remains 
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insoluble,  and  is  separated  by  filtration,  ignited, 
and  weighed. '  Dedacting  its  weight  from  the 
joint  weight  of  it  and  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sinm,  that  of  the  latter  is  obtained,  from  which 
the  amount  of  potatta  is  computed.  A  more 
accurate  separation  of  the  magnesia  from  the 
chloride  of  potassium  may  be  effected  by  dis- 
solving the  mass,  aAer  the  volatilization  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  in  a  small  portion  of  water, 
adding  some  peroxide  of  mercury,  again  evapo- 
rating it  to  dryness,  igniting  and  weighing  it. 
The  mass  is  then  treated,  as  before,  with  water, 
which  leaves  the  magnesia  undissolved. 

f.  To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water,  it  is,, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  accurate  enough 
to  ignite  a  weighed  portion  of  the  green  sand 
in  a  covered  crucible  and  ascertain  the  loss. 
Bj  the  ignition,  however,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide,  which 
increases  the  weight  of  the  remaining  mass. 
If  it,  therefore,  be  desired  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  water  directly,  it  may  be  per- 
formed as  in  the  following  (90). 

90.  Estimation  of  Water,  To  determine  the 
qaantity  of  water  in  hydrated  substances,  in- 
irudace  a  weighed  quantity  into  a  small  test- 
tnbe,  the  lower  end  of  which  may  have  been 
somewhat  expanded  into  a  bulb  before  the 
blowpipe;  adapt  a  perforated  cork  to  the  other 
end,  and  connect  it  by  the  perforation  with 
Liebig's  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (6,  fig.  2,  PI 
L),as  described  under  Organic  .^na/yru.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion or  inclioed  slightly  forward,  while  the  end 
of  the  test-tube,  containing  the  green  sand,  is 
heated  by  a  single-wicked  spirit-lamp.  The 
water  is  thus  expelled  and  condensed  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  The 
increase  in  weight  of  the  latter  indicates, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  water.  This  appa- 
ratus answers  admirably  for  the  direct  deter- 
mination of  water  in  many  other  cases,  espe- 
cially where  combined  with  other  volatile 
matters,  such  as  carbonic  acid.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  carbonic  acid  remaining  in  the  appa- 
ratus must  be  removed,  previous  to  its  weigh- 
ingi  by  a  slight  suction  of  air  with  the  mouth 
at  the  end  that  was  not  connected  with  the 
lesl-tube. 

91.  Jnalygis  of  Felspar.  The  different  varie- 
ties of  felspar  belong  to  that  class  of  silicates 
which  are  not  decomposed  by  acids.  We  sup- 
pose it,  in  the  present  case,  to  contain  silica, 
peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  potassa.  The  felspar  is  crushed  in  the 
steel  mortar  and.  pulverized  finely  in  an,  agate 
mortar. 

0.  A  certain  weight  (1  to  2  grammes)  is  then 
mixed  thoroughly  with  three  and  a  half  times 
its  own  weight  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  mixture  fused  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible for  15  to  20  minutes.  If  the  fusion  be  per- 
formed by  the  spirit  or  gas  argand-lamp,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  jet  of  the  table-blowpipe. 
If^  aAer  complete  fusion,  the  crucible  be  re- 
moved by  a  forceps,  and,  by  appropriate  move- 
ments, the  melted  mass  be  maide  to  run  around 
and  cool  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  crucible,  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  subsequent  solution 
in  water.  This  is  effected  by  soaking  the  cru- 
eible  in  water  for  some  time,  when  the  fused 
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mass  may  be  completely  loosened  from  it  and 
transferred  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  all 
adhering  particles  removed  by  dilute  chloro 
hydric  acid,  which  is  added  to  the  mixture  in 
the  capsule.  The  fused  mass  being  entirely 
softened,  and  if  any  lumps  should  exist,  these 
being  crushed  in  the  capsule  by  the  careful 
use  of  a  pestle,  the  mixture  is  supersaturated 
with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  acid  solutiop 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  avoiding  any  loss 
by  spirting  (16).  The  mass  is  then  moistened 
with  chlorohydric  acid  and  redissolved  in 
water.  The  silica  remains  hereby  insoluble, 
and  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

b.  The  filtered  solution  is  heated  and  mixed 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  which  precipitates 
alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  as  described  under  the 
analysis  of  green  sand  (89.  6).  The  filtered 
solution  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  oxalate  of  lime  separated  and  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  lime  (89.  r).  The 
amount  of  lime  is  computed  from  the  obtained 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

e.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime  is  heated  to  ebullition,  carbonate  of  soda 
added  in  excess  to  expel  the  ammonia,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  rcdissolv- 
ing  the  mass  in  boiling  water,  the  magnesia 
remains  as  carbonate,  which  is  filtered,  ignited, 
whereby  it  loses  its  carboilic  acid,  and  weighed. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  as  many 
felspars  contain  only  small  traces  of  magnesia, 
the  residue,  if  small,  should  be  redissolved  and 
tested  for  this  substance.  On  account  of  the 
introduction  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  car-  , 
bonate  of  soda  for  fusing  the  mineral,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  base  in  the  felspar  cannot 
be  estimated  in  this  way ;  but  if  the  soda  em- 
ployed be  pure,  the  remaining  solution  may  be 
tested  for  potassa  by  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  platinum,  and  even  its  quantity  tolerably 
well  ascertained  by  evaporating  the  mass 
to  dryness  and  treating  it  with  alcohol  in 
the  usual  manner  for  the  estimation  of  this 
base  (91.  g.). 

d.  In  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  soda 
and  potassa,  a  separate  analysis  must  be  made 
of  another  portion  by  fluohydric  acid.  For  this 
purpose,  a  weighed  quantity  (1  to  2  grammes, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  apparatus  for  its 
decomposition)  is  decomposed  by  fluohydric 
acid  as  described  in  (78).  The  decomposition 
is  complete  when  the  powder  has  disappeared 
entirely,  and  the  whole  is  either  dissolved  or 
converted  into  a  paste-like  mass.  It  is  then 
treated  on  the  platinum  dish  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  till  it  becomes  per- 
fectly dry  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
expelled.  It  is  then  moistened  with  chloro- 
hydric acid,  transferred  to  a  digesting-vessel, 
and  digested  with  water  to  which  has  been 
added  some  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  it 
dissolves  completely,  but  slowly,  particularly 
if  the  heat  should  have  been  raised  so  high  as 
to  cause  part  of  the  alumina  to  lose  its  sul- 
phuric acid. 

«.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  the  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron 
separated  as  before  (89. 6).    The  lime  \s  Vbi«(U 
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preoipitated  from  tfaa  flHeved  tolation  I17  flie 
additton  of  onlate  of  ammonuu  The  qaanti* 
tiM  of  these  three  tabstancee  oaght  of  coarse, 
if  estimated,  to  correspond  to  that  obtained  in 
the  prcTioos  experiment  by  fosion  with  oar- 
bonale  of  potassa. 

/•  The  filtered  eolation  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime  is  eraporated  to  drrness  in  a  porcelain 
eapsnle,  transferred  to  a  platinam  eracible,  and 
ignited  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts.  The  re- 
maining mass,  which  consists  of  the  salphates 
of  magnesia,  soda,  and  potassa,  is  then  dis- 
•olTed  in  water  and  precipitated  bj  a  solntion 
of  acetate  of  barjta  m  excess.  The  salphates 
ue  hereby  converted  into  acetates.  The  eola- 
tion is  filtered  from  the  insolable  solphate  of 
baryta,  and  with  the  washings  evaporated  to  dry- 
I  in  a  small  porcelain  capsafe,  and  heated 


oriflee  of  laiger  tabea  wilk  tki  finger.   TWj 


are  ased  of  dilRveDt  lengdu,fk«B  that  of  n  c 
mon  teet-Cnbe  to  15  inches  or  even  longer.  By 
the  collection  of  gases  over  water  an  excellenc 
pnefimaiic  troogh  for  these  tabes  may  be  made 
oat  of  a  common  watef4«sin,  or  even  of  a 
porcelain  eapsale,  br  placing  at  the  bottom  of 
It  a  loobe  ring  mads  of  a  slip  of  sheet-!ead, 
having  the  npper  edge  notched,  on  which  the 
month  of  the  tabes  are  placed  while  their  bodies 
rest  against  the  side  of  the  basin,  or,  if  longer, 
an  kept  in  the  npright  position  by  a  elmnp  or 
holder. 

Among  the  gases  ordinarily  occiirruig»  we 
select  the  following: 


either  in  the  latter  or  after  being  transferred 
into  a  craeible  to  complete  the  charring  of 
the  acetates,  by  which  they  are  converted  into 
carbonates.  Of  the  latter,  the  carbonates  of 
magnesia  and  baryta  are  insolable,  and  remain, 
therefore,  by  treatment  of  the  mass  with  water. 
They  are  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and, 
if  it  be  desired  to  estimate  the  magnesia,  treated 
with  dilate  salpharic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
magnesia,  bat  leaves  behind  insolable  solphate 
of  baryta,  which  is  separated  by  filtration. 
The  filtered  solation  containing  the  solphate  of 
magnesia,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  and  f^m  the  amount  of  salphate 
of  magnesia  that  of  the  magnesia  computed. 

g.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  baryta  is  supersatnrated  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
heated  in  a  craeible  to  a  commeDcing  red  heat, 
and  its  weight  ascertained ;  it  yields  the  joint 
weight  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
siam.  They  are  dissolved  in  water,  mixed 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  water-bath,  and  then  treated  with 
alcohol  of  0*84.  The  chloroplatinate  of  potas- 
sium thus  left  is  collected  on  a  counterpoised 
filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed 
on  the  filter.  From  its  weight  the  amount  of 
potaua  is  computed,  and  also  its  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  Subtracting  the  latter 
from  the  joint  weight  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  previously  obtained,  we  obtain 
the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  from 
which  the  amount  of  soda  is  computed. 

C.  AiTALTSis  or  Gasss. 

08.  Gaseous  substances  are  generally  col- 
lected over  water,  both  on  account  of  its 
greater  convenience  and  from  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  the  use  of  mercury  for  this  purpose. 
The  employment  of  the  latter  becomes,  how- 
ever, necessary  when  the  gases  are  absorbed 
largely  by  water,  or  where  great  accuracy  is 
desired  in  their  quantitative  estimation.  The 
gas  may  either  be  collected  in  larger  bell- 
glasses,  from  which  smaller  porticos  are  sub- 
sequently drawn  for  the  purpose  of  their  ex- 
amination, but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
preferable  to  collect  them  at  once  in  glass 
mbes,  in  which  they  are  afterwards  examined. 
These  glass  tubes  are  sealed  at  the  one  end, 
and  should  not  be  made  wider  than  i  inch  or 
a  little  more,  from  the  difficulty  of  closing  the 
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11.  Chlorohydrio  aeid« 
IS.  Cyanohydrie  ad^ 
18.  Ammonia, 

14.  Carbonic  acid, 

15.  Snlpharoaa  adft 
Ifi.  Chlorine, 

17.  Cyanogen, 

18.  Snlphoreited  hyiro- 

gen. 


1.  Oxygen, 
8.  Hydrogen, 

3.  Light  carbaretted 

hydn^peu, 

4.  defiant  gas, 

5.  Phospharetted  hy- 

drogen, 

6.  Arseniuretted  hy- 

drogen, 

7.  Carbonic  oxide, 

8.  Nitric  oxide, 

9.  Nitrons  oxide, 
10.  Nitrogen, 

93.  The  gas  to  be  examined  is  first  1 
with  a  concentrated  solation  of  caustic  \ 
by  which  all  the  gases  II — 18  are  abaorbadL 

while  1 — 10  are  left  behind. 

94.  ExaminatioH  of  tht  €fm$  hp  ^  tamtk 
PoicMo,  A  portion  of  the  gas  left  anabsoiMl 
by  caustic  potassa  is  first  tried  in  regard  to  its 
combustibility.  If  it  burn  when  inflamed  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  must  princi- 
pally consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  combosti- 
ble  gases  2 — 7. 

If  this  be  not  the  case,  but  the  gas,  on  the 
contrary,  support  the  combustion  of  a  glowing 
taper,  it  contains  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide. 

If  it  explode  by  ignition,  it  contains  a  mis' 
ture  of  combustible  gases  with  oxygen. 

If  it  be  neither  inflammable  nor  support  the 
combustion  of  a  glowing  taper,  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  nitrogen  or  nitric  oxide. 

95.  A  portion  of  the  gas  left  unabsorbed  by 
caustic  potassa  is  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  absorbs  phospharetted 
and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  black  precipitate.  The  presence  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  peculiar  odor,  and  by  its  producing  by 
combustion  white  fumes  of  an  acid  reactioat 
and  by  its  sometimes  inflaming  spontaneoBSly 
when  brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  deposits,  when  in- 
flamed, metallic  arsenic  on  a  plate  of  glass  or 
porcelain  held  in  the  flame. 

96.  If  the  gas  be  inflammable,  but  not  a^ 
sorbed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  chlorine  gas  is 
added  to  it  over  water.  This  indicates,  Iben, 
the  presence  of  defiant  gas  by  the  formAtioa 
of  the  peculiar  oil,  and  the  ethereal  odor  im- 
parted by  it  to  the  water.  If  the  gas,  aftar  Che 
admixture  of  chlorine  and  exposure  to  tilM 
action  of  light,  is  absorbed  by  lime-water  im 
excess,  with  a  turbidness,  the  gas  may  < 
light  carbaretted  hydrogen  or  carbonio  < 
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Phe  two  latter  are  distinguished  from  each 
>lher  by  heating  them  over  mercury,  after  pre- 
rioQS  desiccation,  with  a  piece  of  metallic  po- 
tassium, which  absorbs  carbonic  oxide,  but 
ices  not  act  on  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  If 
the  gas,  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  and  ex- 
posure to  light,  be  absorbed,  but  yield  no  pre- 
cipitate with  an  excess  of  lime-water,  it  con- 
sists only  of  hydrogen. 

97.  If  the  gas  explode  or  remflame  a  glowing 
taper,  it  is  then  mingled  with  nitric  oxide.  If 
this  produce  red  fumes,  which  disappear  from 
absorption  by  water,  oxygen  is  present;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  oxygen  or 
atmospheric  air  cause  red  fumes,  it  indicates 
nitric  oxide.  The  latter  is  also  absorbed  with 
a  dark  color  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron. 

98.  If,  after  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silTer,  chlorine,  and  oxygen  or  nitric  oxide,  a 
gas  still  remain,  it  is  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide. 
Bf  shaking  it  with  about  one-fourth  of  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  nitrous  oxide  is  absorbed, 
while  nitrogen  is  left  behind. 

99.  ExatHi nation  of  the  Gat  abtorbed  by  the  Sb/u- 
tton  of  caustic  Potatta.  The  gases  absorbed  by 
a  solution  of  potassa  are  mostly  of  an  acid 
nature,  with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  which 
is  only  absorbed  as  it  would  be  by  water  alone, 
h  needs  hardly  to  be  remarked  that,  by  the 
presence  of  the  latter,  no  acid  gas  could  co- 
exist, as  they  would  neutralize  and  condense 
each  other.  These  gases  are  also  sufficiently 
soluble  in  water  to  be  separated  by  washing 
with  that  liquid,  and  the  solubility  of  chloro- 
hydric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases  is  so  great 
that  they  may  be  separated  from  all  the  rest 
hf  the  introduction  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
vater,  and  subsequently  recognised  in  this 
solation  by  their  appropriate  tests  (nitrate  of 
silver  (45)  and  boiling  with  potassa  or  lime 
(69),).  Of  the  rest  of  the  gases  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  potassa,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphurous  acid  cannot  coexist,  as  they  decom- 
pose each  other;  either  of  them  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  odor;  the  former  also  by 
heing  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  salts  of  lead, 
with  the  precipitation  of  black  sulphuret  of 
lead;  and  the  latter  by  being  absorbed  by  hy- 
peroxide  of  lead  with  the  formation  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  presence  of  chlorine  is  indicated 
hy  its  color  and  odor,  and  its  power  of  bleach- 
ing the  color  of  litmus.  It  may  also  be  recog- 
nised in  the  solution  by  caustic  potassa.  The 
presence  of  cyanogen  is  recognised  after  its 
absorption  by  the  potassic  solution,  by  the  pre- 
cipitate of  Prussian  blue,  which  it  yields  when 
aaixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
9f  iron,  after  previous  neutralization  with  chlo- 
rohydric  acid. 

100.  Qunntitatwe  EtHmatitm  of  Gates,  If  one 
>r  more  ingredients  of  a  solid  or  liquid  sub- 
itaoee  be  gaseous,  and  its  weight  cannot  be 
iseertained  by  the  loss  which  its  expulsion 
)eeasions,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  it  and 
■easure  its  whole  volume.  But  if  the  sub- 
ttnce  under  analysis  be  gaseous  altogether,  it 
s  merely  necessary  to  determine  the  relative 
piaDtity  of  the  constituent  gases,  for  which 
mrposes  one  or  more  measured  volumes  of  the 
nxtere  are  employed.    The  measaring  or  es- 
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timation  of  the  volume  of  fas  is  performed  Ia 
small  cylindrical  tubes  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  their  qualitative  examination,  bat 
generally  somewhat  longer,  and  graduated  into 
volumes.  These  volumes  ought  always,  for 
the  sake  of  converting  them  with  facility  into 
weights,  to  refer  to  a  certain  measure  of  a  cer- 
tain rational  and  decimal  weight  of  pure  water. 
Thus,  if  grain  weights  be  employed,  each 
volume  may  indicate  the  volume  of  ten  grains 
of  pure  water;  or  if  gramme  weights  be  used, 
the  volume  of  one  gramme  of  pure  water  is 
generally  made  the  unity  volume,  and  called 
cubic  centimeter.  The  volume  of  the  different 
gaseous  mgredients  is  generally  ascertained 
by  introducing  substances  into  the  graduated 
tube,  by  which  they  are  absorbed,  and  observ- 
ing the  diminution  in  volume  which  is  caused 
by  them.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
contained  in  a  gas  is  generally  ascertained  by 
explosion  with  oxygen  in  a  eudiometer  tube 
(see  Eudiometer),  and  calculating  subse- 
quently the  amount  of  hydrogen  from  the  re- 
sulting diminution  in  volume,  and  that  of  the 
carbon  from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  is  formed.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  is  ascertained  by  the  dimi- 
nution in  volume,  which  takes  place  by  its 
explosion  with  hydrogen. 

101.  In  measuring  the  volume  of  a  gas,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  same  level  of 
liquid  outside  and  inside*  the  tube,  or  tc 
measure  accurately  the  difference  in  their 
height,  and  at  the  same  time  observe  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  and  the  barometric  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  The  observed  volume 
of  the  gas  is  then  reduced  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  If  the  gas  be  measured 
over  water,  a  correction  is  also  to  be  made  for 
the  contained  vapor  of  water.  For  all  these 
corrections,  and  also  for  the  calculation  of  the 
weight  of  a  gas  from  its  volume,  we  refer  to 
article  Gas. 

D.  AKALTsrs  or  Liawins. 

102.  If  the  substance  under  examination  be 
a  liquid,  it  should  first  be  examined  by  test- 
paper  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  free  alkali 
or  acid.  A  portion  of  it  should  then  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
content  of  solid  matter.  It  is  then  treated  as 
prescribed  under  the  analysis  of  solid  sub- 
stances, aAer  having  effected  their  solution. 
If  the  solution  be  very  dilute,  it  may  require  a 
previous  concentration ;  but  care  should  then 
be  taken  that  no  volatile  matter,  as  volatile 
acids  or  gases,  escape  during  the  evaporation. 
If  this  be  suspected,  the  concentration  ought 
to  be  performed  in  a  retort  with  a  receiver,  to 
condense  the  vapors,  and  a  tube  passing  from 
the  receiver  into  a  pneumatic  trough,  for  thr 
collection  of  the  gases. 

103.  The  natural  waters,  such  as  well,  spring, 
sea,  and  the  difierent  mineral-waters,  form  a 
large  group  of  fluids,  which  often  become  the 
subject  of  chemical  analysis.  These  waters 
may  of  course  be  analyzed  by  evaporating  a 
sufficient  quantity,  examining  the  gases  given 
off,  and  treating  the  residue  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  analysis  of  solid 
substances ;  bat  as  these  waters,  like  lYie  aVl\* 
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precipitated  from  the  filtered  solation  by  the 
addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  quanti- 
ties of  these  three  substances  oaght  of  coarse, 
if  estimated,  to  correspond  to  that  obtained  in 
the  previous  experiment  by  fasion  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa. 

/.  The  filtered  solution  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignited  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts.  The  re- 
maining mass,  which  consists  of  the  sulphates 
of  magnesia,  soda,  and  potassa,  is  then  dis- 
solved in  water  and  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  baryta  in  excess.  The  sulphates 
are  hereby  converted  into  acetates.  The  solu- 
tion is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  with  the  washings  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  and  heated 
either  in  the  latter  or  after  being  transferred 
into  a  crucible  to  complete  the  charring  of 
the  acetates,  by  which  they  are  converted  into 
carbonates.  Of  the  latter,  the  carbonates  of 
magnesia  and  baryta  are  insoluble,  and  remain, 
therefore!  by  treatment  of  the  mass  with  water. 
They  are  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and, 
if  it  l>e  desired  to  estimate  the  magnesia,  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
magnesia,  but  leaves  behind  insoluble  sulphate 
of  baryta,  which  is  separated  by  filtration. 
The  filtered  solution  containing  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  and  from  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  that  of  the  magnesia  computed. 

g.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  baryta  is  supersaturated  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
heated  in  a  crucible  to  a  commencing  red  heat, 
and  its  weight  ascertained ;  it  3rields  the  joint 
weight  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium. They  are  dissolved  in  water,  mixed 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  water-bath,  and  then  treated  with 
alcohol  of  0*84.  The  chloroplatinate  of  potas- 
sium thus  left  is  collected  on  a  counterpoised 
filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed 
on  the  filter.  From  its  weight  the  amount  of 
potassa  is  computed,  and  also  its  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  Subtracting  the  latter 
from  the  joint  weight  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  previously  obtained,  we  obtain 
the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  from 
which  the  amount  of  soda  is  computed. 

C.  Akaltsis  or  Gasss. 

08.  Gaseous  substances  are  generally  col- 
lected over  water,  both  on  account  of  its 
greater  convenience  and  from  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  the  use  of  mercury  for  this  purpose. 
The  employment  of  the  latter  becomes,  how- 
ever, necessary  when  the  gases  are  absorbed 
largely  by  water,  or  where  great  accuracy  is 
desired  in  their  quantitative  estimation.  The 
gas  may  either  be  collected  in  larger  bell- 
glasses,  from  which  smaller  portions  are  sub- 
sequently drawn  for  the  purpose  of  their  ex- 
amination, but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
preferable  to  collect  them  at  once  in  glass 
mbes,  in  which  they  are  afterwards  examined. 
These  glass  tubes  are  sealed  at  the  one  end, 
and  should  not  be  made  wider  than  ^  inch  or 
a  little  more,  from  the  difficulty  of  closing  the 
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orifice  of  lai]ger  tubes  with  the  finger.  They 
are  used  of  different  lengths,  from  that  of  a  com- 
mon test-tube  to  16  inches  or  even  longer.  By 
the  collection  of  gases  over  water  an  excellent 
pnetimatic  trough  for  these  tubes  may  be  made 
out  of  a  common  water-basin,  or  even  of  a 
porcelain  capsule,  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of 
it  a  loobe  ring  made  of  a  slip  of  sheet-! ead, 
having  the  upper  edge  notched,  on  which  the 
mouth  of  the  tubes  are  placed  while  their  bodies 
rest  against  the  side  of  the  basin,  or,  if  longer, 
are  kept  in  the  upright  position  by  a  clamp  or 
holder. 

Among  the  gases  ordinarily  occurring,  we 
select  the  following : 

1.  Oxygen,  11.  Chlorohydric  acid, 

2.  Hydrogen,  12.  Cyanohydric  acid, 

3.  Light  carburetted    13.  Ammonia, 

hydrogen,  14.  Carbonic  acid, 

4.  defiant  gas,  15.  Sulphurous  acid, 

5.  Phosphuretted  hy-    16.  Chlorine, 

drogen,  17.  Cyanogen, 

6.  Arseniuretted  hy-    18.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 

drogen,  gen. 

7.  Carbonic  oxide, 

8.  Nitric  oxide, 

9.  Nitrous  oxide, 
10.  Nitrogen, 

93.  The  gas  to  be  examined  is  first  shaken 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
by  which  all  the  gases  11 — 18  are  absorbed, 
while  1 — 10  are  left  behind. 

94.  ExanUtuUion  of  the  Gat  Itft  by  cauttic 
PotaiMo,  A  portion  of  the  g^  left  unabsorbed 
by  caustic  potassa  is  first  tried  in  regard  to  its 
combustibility.  If  it  bum  when  inflamed  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  must  princi- 
pally consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  combusti- 
ble gases  2 — 7, 

If  this  be  not  the  case,  but  the  gas,  on  the 
contrary,  support  the  combustion  of  a  glowing 
taper,  it  contains  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide. 

If  it  explode  by  ignition,  it  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  combustible  gases  with  oxygen. 

If  it  be  neither  inflammable  nor  support  the 
combustion  of  a  glowing  taper,  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  nitrogen  or  nitric  oxide. 

95.  A  portion  of  the  gas  left  unabsorbed  by 
caustic  potassa  is  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  absorbs  phosphuretted 
and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  black  precipitate.  The  presence  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  peculiar  odor,  and  by  its  producing  by 
combustion  white  fumes  of  an  acid  reaction, 
and  by  its  sometimes  inflaming  spontaneously 
when  brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  deposits,  when  in- 
flamed,  metallic  arsenic  on  a  plate  of  glass  or 
porcelain  held  in  the  flame. 

96.  If  the  gas  be  inflammable,  but  not  ab- 
sorbed by  nitrate  of  silver,  chlorine  gas  is 
added  to  it  over  water.  This  indicates,  then, 
the  presence  of  olefiant  gas  by  the  formatioa 
of  the  peculiar  oil,  and  the  ethereal  odor  im- 
parted by  it  to  the  water.  If  the  gas,  after  the 
admixture  of  chlorine  and  exposure  to  the 
action  of  light,  is  absorbed  by  lime-water  in 
excess,  with  a  turbidness,  the  gas  may  contain 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  carbonio  oxide. 
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The  two  latter  are  distiDgnished  from  each 
other  by  heating  ihem  over  mercury,  after  pre- 
TioQS  desiccatioD,  with  apiece  of  metallic  po- 
tassiam,  which  absorbs  carbonic  oxide,  but 
does  not  act  on  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  If 
the  gas,  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  and  ez- 
posare  \o  light,  be  absorbed,  but  3rield  no  pre- 
cipitate with  an  excess  of  lime-water,  it  con- 
sists only  of  hydrogen. 

97.  If  the  gas  explode  or  remflame  a  glowing 
taper,  it  is  then  mingled  with  nitric  oxide.  If 
this  produce  red  fumes,  which  disappear  from 
absorption  by  water,  oxygen  is  present ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  oxygen  or 
atmospheric*  air  cause  red  fumes,  it  indicates 
nitric  oxide.  The  latter  is  also  absorbed  with 
a  dark  color  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron. 

98.  If,  after  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  chlorine,  and  oxygen  or  nitric  oxide,  a 
gas  still  remain,  it  is  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide. 
By  shaking  it  with  about  one-fourth  of  its 
Tolume  of  alcohol,  nitrous  oxide  is  absorbed, 
while  nitrogen  is  left  behind. 

99.  Elxamination  of  the  Gat  absorbed  by  the  Solu- 
tion of  cauitic  Potassa.  The  gases  absorbed  by 
a  solution  of  potassa  are  mostly  of  an  acid 
nature,  with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  which 
is  only  absorbed  as  it  would  be  by  water  alone. 
It  needs  hardly  to  be  remarked  that,  by  the 
presence  of  the  latter,  no  acid  gas  could  co- 
exist, as  they  would  neutralize  and  condense 
^ach  other.  These  gases  are  also  sufficiently 
soluble  in  water  to  be  separated  by  washing 
with  that  liquid,  and  the  solubility  of  chloro- 
hydhc  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases  is  so  great 
that  they  may  be  separated  from  all  the  rest 
by  the  introduction  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
water,  and  subsequently  recognised  in  this 
solution  by  their  appropriate  tests  (nitrate  of 
silver  (45)  and  boiling  with  potassa  or  lime 
(68),).  Of  the  rest  of  the  gases  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  potassa,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphurous  acid  cannot  coexist,  as  they  decom- 
pose each  other;  either  of  them  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  odor;  the  former  also  by 
being  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  salts  of  lead, 
with  the  precipitation  of  black  sulphuret  of 
lead;  and  the  latter  by  being  absorbed  by  hy- 
peroxide  of  lead  with  the  formation  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  presence  of  chlorine  is  indicated 
by  its  color  and  odor,  and  its  power  of  bleach- 
ing the  color  of  litmus.  It  may  also  be  recog- 
nised in  the  solution  by  caustic  potassa.  The 
presence  of  cyanogen  is  recognised  after  its 
absorption  by  the  potassic  solution,  by  the  pre- 
cipitate of  Prussian  blue,  which  it  yields  when 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  after  previous  neutralization  with  chlo- 
rohydric  acid. 

100.  Q^anlitative  Estimation  of  Oauu  If  one 
or  more  ingredients  of  a  solid  or  liquid  sub- 
stance be  gaseous,  and  its  weight  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  the  loss  which  its  expulsion 
occasions,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  it  and 
measure  its  whole  volume.  But  if  the  sub- 
stance under  analysis  be  gaseous  altogether,  it 
Is  merely  necessary  to  determine  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  constituent  gases,  for  which 
purposes  one  or  more  measured  volumes  of  the 
mixture  are  employed.    The  measuring  or  es- 


timation of  the  volume  of  fas  is  performed  ia 
small  cylindrical  tubes  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  their  qualitative  examination,  but 
generally  somewhat  longer,  and  graduated  into 
volumes.  These  volumes  ought  always,  for 
the  sake  of  converting  them  with  facility  into 
weights,  to  refer  to  a  certain  measure  of  a  cer- 
tain rational  and  decimal  weight  of  pure  water. 
Thus,  if  grain  weights  be  employed,  each 
volume  may  indicate  the  volume  of  ten  grains 
of  pure  water;  or  if  gramme  weights  be  used, 
the  volume  of  one  gramme  of  pure  water  is 
generally  made  the  unity  volume,  and  called 
cubic  centimeter.  The  volume  of  the  different 
gaseous  ingredients  is  generally  ascertained 
by  introducing  substances  into  the  graduated 
tube,  by  which  they  are  absorbed,  and  observ- 
ing the  diminution  in  volume  which  is  caused 
by  them.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
contained  in  a  gas  is  generally  ascertained  by 
explosion  with  oxygen  in  a  eudiometer  tube 
(see  EcDioxBTsa),  and  calculating  subse- 
quently the  amount  of  hydrogen  from  the  re- 
sulting diminution  in  volume,  and  that  of  the 
carbon  from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  is  formed.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  is  ascertained  by  the  dimi- 
nution in  volume,  which  takes  place  by  its 
explosion  with  hydrogen. 

101.  In  measuring  the  volume  of  a  gas,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  same  level  of 
liquid  outside  and  inside'  the  tube,  or  tc 
measure  accurately  the  difference  in  their 
height,  and  at  the  same  time  observe  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  and  the  barometric  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  The  observed  volume 
of  the  gas  is  then  reduced  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  If  the  gas  be  measured 
over  water,  a  correction  is  also  to  be  made  for 
the  contained  vapor  of  water.  For  all  these 
corrections,  and  also  for  the  calculation  of  the 
weight  of  a  gas  from  its  volume,  we  refer  to 
article  Gas. 

D.  Akaltsts  or  Liavins. 

102.  If  the  substance  under  examination  be 
a  liquid,  it  should  first  be  examined  by  test- 
paper  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  free  alkali 
or  acid.  A  portion  of  it  should  then  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  to  form  some  idea  of  its 
content  of  solid  matter.  It  is  then  treated  as 
prescribed  under  the  analysis  of  solid  sub- 
stances, after  having  effected  their  solution. 
If  the  solution  be  very  dilute,  it  may  require  a 
previous  concentration;  but  care  should  then 
be  taken  that  no  volatile  matter,  as  volatile 
acids  or  gases,  escape  during  the  evaporation. 
If  this  be  suspected,  the  concentration  ought 
to  be  performed  in  a  retort  with  a  receiver,  to 
condense  the  vapors,  and  a  tube  passing  from 
the  receiver  into  a  pneumatic  trough,  for  thr 
collection  of  the  gases. 

103.  The  natural  waters,  such  as  well,  spring, 
sea,  and  the  difibrent  mineral-waters,  form  a 
large  group  of  fluids,  which  often  become  the 
subject  of  chemical  analysis.  These  waters 
may  of  course  be  analyzed  by  evaporating  a 
sufficient  quantity,  examining  the  gases  given 
off,  and  treating  the  residue  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  analysis  of  solid 
substances ;  but  as  these  waters,  like  the  sili- 
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chiffly  oC  per&xide  of  iron,  tint  may 
%Am  small  portions  of  phosphoric  acid, 
alumina^  maqgaoeffe,  and  phosphates  of  mag* 
neMU  and  lime.  If  ii  b«  not  dc!»ir«d  to  esu- 
mate  Ih^  quantiiy  of  these  substaQces,  ii  is 
Ignited  and  weighed.  The  tillered  solulion  is 
miieed  wUh  oi&iate  of  atnmooia^  by  which  the 
JtfEie  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  iime,  which 
is  filtered  and  by  igmtion  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  weighed,  and  from  it  the 
qmntity  of  lime  calculated.  The  filtefed  sola* 
lion  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  evaporated  lo 
dryne$!t  and  ii^nitedi  lo  expel  ammoniaeal  salts 
and  1)1  trie  aeid  from  the  magnesia,  which  is 
ihea  weighed.  The  mafQCfiia  may,  however, 
contain  traces  of  mnnganese  and  carbonate  of 
aada^    The   laUer  is  extracted   by  water »  its 

ight  ascertained  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
ijErnilionf  and  deducted  from  that  of  ihe 

lagnesia. 

If  the  water  has  been  kept  in  bottles,  peroi- 
Me  of  iron  and  more  or  less  of  the  earthy  car- 
bonates are  apt  to  precipitate  on  the  inside  of 
the  bottles.  The  deposit  is  removed  by  a 
small  portion  of  nitric  acid,  and  either  analyzed 
separiiitely  or  added  to  the  solution  of  the  in- 
soluble salts  in  nitric  acid. 

Kttimaiion  of  tkt  Gasei.  Staall  quantities  of 
oxyi^en  and  nitrogco  are  generally  found  dis> 
solved  in  these  waters;  but  it  is  more  espe- 
cially the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which 
it  is  desirable  to  know.  It  occ\ir&  partly  com-^ 
bined  with  the  bases  as  hicarbonates,  partly  in 
its  free  state*  The  quantity  in  combination 
with  the  bases  is  obiaioed  by  precipitating  a 
certain  meajtire  of  the  water  with  a  solution 
of  neutral  nitrate  of  lead  in  excess,  eo Heelings 
jittering,  and  washing  the  precipitate,  and  de* 
termining  its  content  of  carbonic  acid,  as  de* 
scribed  {SB). 

The  quantity  of  carbotiic  acid  thus  obtained 
gives,  when  doubted,  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  bicarbonaies.  To  estimate  the  quantity  of 
free  c^irbontc  acid«  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
is  precipitate*!  with  a  solution  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead  in  a  closed  bottle.  The  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  subside,  and  must  be  collected  and 
washed  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  attractin|r  car- 
bonic acid.  Its  content  of  carbonic  acid  is 
then  determined  while  still  wet,  as  in  the 
former  case.  If,  then,  tiie  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  bicarbonate^  be  deducted  from  the 
quantity  obtained  in  this  last  experiment,  the 
difference  la  the  qtiantity  present  in  its  free 
state, 

109.  Salint  Wattrt.  The  amount  of  jlxed  in- 
gredients is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  former  waters.  As  the  greatest  part  of  the 
magnesia  in  these  waters  is  present  as  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium*  it  loses  hereby  its  chlorine 
and  is  converted  into  magnesia,  which  remains 
in?joluble*  The  analysis  of  the  fixed  residue 
may  be  conducted  as  in  the  former  case,  only 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  required  on 
account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  sulphates 
and  chlorides.  The  usual  method  of  sepa- 
rating the  salts  by  alcohol  is  of  no  advantage* 

1 10*  Htpatic  WattTM.  The  fixed  ingredients 
»re  determined  as  in  other  waters.  The  sul- 
pnur,  which  in  these  waters  is  the  most  im 
"'tani,  may  tilMi  at  inlpliureiied  hydrogeu 


and  as  a  soluble  snlphureL  The  whole  quan 
tity  of  sulphur  which  they  cofii&iji  is  estimated 
by  mixing  a  measared  quantity  of  ihe  water 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  aitver,  and  su^ 
cient  ammonia  to  prevent  any  chloride  of 
silver  from  being  precipitated.  The  prcei pi- 
ta te,  which  consists  of  stulphurei  of  silver,  may 
also  contain  earthy  carbonates*  It  is  collected 
on  a  counterpoised  filler  and  successively 
washed  with  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  pure 
water,  after  which  the  remaining  sulphuret  of 
silver  is  dried  on  the  filter  and  weighed,  and 
from  it  the  amount  of  sulphur  compmed.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  free  aqlphurette4  hy- 
drogen, a  measured  quantity  olf  the  water  ia 
kept  boiling  for  some  time*  filtered,  and  the 
quan  Lily  of  sulphur  which  il  then  contains 
detertnined  as  before.  Deducting  the  qua&> 
tity  thus  obtained  from  the  Ibrmer^  ihe  dlS!^ 
encc  gives  the  amounL  of  free  sulphuretled 
hydrogen* 

H*  Aniltbts  or  OaoA?ric  SoasTjureit*. 

111,  Under  the  name  of  organic  substances 
chemistry    comprises    all     those    subsiancet 
which  are  either  immediate  products  of  vegv* 
table  or  aninal  life,  or  ohtaioed  from  them  by 
subsequent  treatment  with  chemical  r^ageot*. 
A  great  number  of  the  former  are  sometimci 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  names  ef 
organized  substances,  when  they  retain  sootf 
inner  structure   from    the   manner  in  wbijch 
tbey  were  deposited  or  formed  in  the  orgaaic 
body.    In  organic  as  in  inorganic  chemiitry, 
we   distinguish   between   proximate  and  aiti* 
mate  constituents  ;  but  in  regard  lo  the  J^^D)^ 
diate  products  of  organic  life,  such  as  difierrni 
parts  of  animals  and  plants  or   their  fiuids, 
which   consist  of  a   mechanical   mixta rt  d* 
a   number   of   substances,   these    ingredipjtls 
are  of\en  incorrectly  termed   their  proxini*te 
constituents. 

112,  Organic  substances  are  either  acid^ 
bases,  and  their  salts,  or  neutral  substance^ttin 
which  neither  the  character  of  acid  uor  ol 
base  predomt nates,  and  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  salts  or  to  be  formed  by  the  t^sor 
bination  of  any  proximate  constituents.  The 
substances  which  are  roost  apt  to  becomp  ti« 
subjects  of  an  analysis,  wiih  a  view  to  dncr- 
mine  their  proximate  constituents,  are  auvsilj 
parts  of  animals  or  plants  tir  their  fluids,  c^r 
artificial  mixtures  of  organic  substances,  vhicta 
are  etn ployed  in  medicine  or  m  mannfaeiafts 
and  arts* 

113,  The  or^tink  bit$€t  are  almost  eidi' 
sively  obtained  from  plants,  and  therefore  pz^ 
rally  called  vegetable  alkalies*  The  raetliflJ 
employed  to  discover  them  is  to  extract  iM 
substance  with  water  to  which  ^pburic  ^ 
chlorohydric  add  has  been  added.  The  sela* 
lion  is  then  neutralized  with  caustic  ammoi^i& 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  tannin  as  ]mgu 
any  precipitate  is  formed*  The  precipttate  , 
washed,  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  dhet 
It  is  then  boiled  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  whi«' 
dissolves  the  organic  base^  and  dqK>sits  it  a 
cooling  or  by  evaporation, 

114*  Orgardf:  JHth.     The  plurality  of  thfi 
I  is  also  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdi 
i  They  are  m^^tly  fogind  lo  ttl£  jnioc^ijeithai 
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their  free  state  or  in  combination  with  inorganic 
hases,  more  rarely  with  a  vegetable  alkali; 
manj  of  them  are  used  extensively  in  medi- 
cine and  in  manofactnres  and  arts,  and  are 
therefore  often  met  with«  The  method  gene- 
rally used  for  their  separation  from  plants  or 
vegetable  products,  is  to  procure  the  juice  of 
the  plant,  or  to  make  an  infusion  of  the  sub- 
stance in  water  to  which  a  small  portion  of 
carbonated  alkali  has  been  added,  to  filter  the 
solntion,  neutralize  it,  and  then  precipitate  it 
either  by  a  salt  of  lime,  or  neutral  or  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  solubility  of  the  salts  of  the  acids  with 
these  two  bases.  In  the  first  case  the  obtained 
salt  of  lime  may  be  decomposed  and  the  acid 
obtained  in  solution,  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
to  which  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  por- 
tions, avoiding  an  excess.  In  the  two  latter 
cases  the  acid  is  liberated  by  decomposing  the 
salt  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
solution  of  the  acid  is  either  evaporated  to 
crystallization,  if  it  be  crystallizable,  or  neu- 
tralized by  a  base  with  which  it  forms  a  salt 
that  is  easily  crystallizable.  The  acid  or  its 
salt  is  ofVen  purified  previous  to  its  crystalliza^ 
tion  by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  If  the 
acid  do  not  form  an  insoluble  salt  with  lime  or 
lead,  other  extraneous  substances  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  precipitation  with  their  salts,  when 
the  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  subse- 
qneatly  be  separated  and  purified  in  the  same 
way.  Having  obtained  the  acid  or  one  of  its 
salts  in  a  pure  state,  it  may  then  be  recognised 
or  studied  by  its  peculiar  properties. 

116.  The  following  list  comprises  some  of 
the  organic  acids  of  most  frequent  occurrence : 

1.  Oxalic  acid  6.  Succinic  acid. 

2.  Tartaric  "  7.  Acetic        «* 
a.  Citric       "  8.  Formic      " 

4.  Malic       «  9.  Tannic       « 

5.  Benzoic   «  10.  Gallic        ** 

Some  of  these  acids  are  extensively  used  in 
nedicine  as  well  as  in  manufactures  and  arts, 
sad  are  therefore  often  met  with  in  artificial 
preparations  or  mixtures.  The  best  way  of 
recognising  them  in  such  is  to  transfer  them 
to  one  of  the  alkalies,  if  they  are  not  already 
combined  with  them,  by  boiling  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  potassa.  Thus  a  solution  of  the 
acid  with  the  alkali  is  obtained,  which,  after 
careful  neutralization  of  the  excess  of  the  car- 
bonated alkali  with  an  appropriate  acid,  may 
be  tested  with  the  different  reaigents. 

116.  The  first  four  of  the  above-named  acids 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  beha- 
vior of  their  salts  with  lime.  AAer  their 
transfer  to  an  alkali,  and  perfect  neutralization 
of  the  solution  by  chlorohydric  acid  and  the 
^addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added.  If 
no  precipitate  be  produced,  or  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  minutes,  it  indicates  the  absence 
oioxalic  and  tartaric  acids ;  but  if  a  precipitate 
appear  immediately,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  one  or  both  of  them.  If  a  portion  of  the 
precipitate  be  charred,  the  presence  of  tartaric 
acid  will  be  indicated  by  the  great  abundance 
of  separated  carbon,  and  the  peculiar  odor  it 
exbaks  during  its  charring.    The  presence  of 


oxalic  acid  is  ascertained  by  the  immediate 
appearance  of  a  precipitate  on  adding  a  aola- 
tion  of  gjrpsum  to  the  original  solution. 

117.  The  solution  to  which  chloride  of  cat* 
cium  has  been  added,  which  most  be  filtered  if 
a  precipitate  was  formed,  is  then  heated  to 
ebullition.  If  it  remain  clear,  citric  acid  is 
absent ;  but  if  it  become  turbid  and  deposit  a 
precipitate,  the  presence  of  this  latter  acid  may 
be  inferred. 

118.  Malic  acid  is  under  none  of  these  cir* 
cumstances  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium ;  but  if  the  original  solution  be 
saturated  with  acetic  instead  of  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  acetate  of  lead  added,  it  forms  a 
white  precipitate  of  malate  of  lead,  which,  aAer 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  loses  its  amorphous 
character  and  is  converted  into  groups  of  crjrs- 
talline  needles,  and  which,  when  thrown  in 
mass  into  boiling  water,  assumes  a  soft,  gummy 
or  resinous  character. 

119.  Succinic  and  benzoic  acids  are  distin- 
guished by  the  readiness  with  which  they  sub- 
lime in  their  free  and  dry  state,  and  by  the  floe- 
culent  precipitate  which  their  neutral  alkaline 
salts  yield  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  different  solubility  in  water,  which 
causes  the  benzoic  acid  to  separate  as  a  more 
or  less  minute  crystalline  precipitate,  by  the 
addition  of  chlorohydric  acid  to  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  its  alkaline  salts.  The  suc- 
cinates of  the  alkalies  are  also  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  while  the  alkaline  benzoates  are  solu- 
ble in  it  Succinic  acid  generally  retains  some 
odor  of  oil  of  amber,  which,  in  some  eases, 
may  lead  to  its  detection. 

120.  Acetic  and  formic  acids  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  thoir  volatility  and  odor,  when 
liberated,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
after  which  they  are  easily  separated  by  distil- 
lation. They  are  then  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  digestion  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury;  the  latter  is  immediately  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury  by  the  presence  of  formic 
acid,  while  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  is 
recognised  by  digestion  with  oxide  of  lead, 
with  which  it  forms  a  soluble  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  which  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline  reaction 
on  red  litmus  paper. 

121.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  at  once 
recognised  by  the  dark  bluish  or  greenish  black 
precipitate,  which  even  dilute  solutions  of  them 
or  their  salts  yield  with  salts  of  peroxide  of 
iron.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
which  precipitates  tannic  but  not  gallic  acid. 
If,  therefore,  no  precipitate  be  formed  by  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  or  if,  after  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  tannic  acid  by  it,  the  filtered 
solution  still  yield  the  characteristic  color 
with  salts  o(  iron,  the  presence  of  gallic  acid 
is  indicated.  The  separation  of  tannic  acid 
may  also  be  effected  completely  by  a  piece  of 
raw  hide  prepared  for  tanning. 

122.  Of  neutral  or  indiffneniorgamcSubiianett, 
Lignin  is  recognised  by  its  insolubility  in  all 
neutral  solvents,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies.  Stardi  is  generally  recognised 
by  its  insolubility  in  cold  water,  its  solnbili^ 
in  hot  water,  and    the  blue  color  whlcVi  A 
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produces  with  iodine;  gum  by  its  glutinous 
character,  its  solubility  in  water,  and  insolu- 
bility in  alcohol;  the  different  varieties  of 
reiins  by  their  insolubility  in  water  and  their 
solubility  in  alcohol  of  different  strengths;  the 
different  oily  and  fatty  matters  by  their  insolu- 
bility in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  and  their 
solubility  in  anhydrous  alcohol  or  ether;  the 
essential  oils  by  their  odor  and  their  volatility, 
when  distilled  with  water  and  alcohol.  Of  the 
most  common  nitrogen ized  substances  of  this 
class,  glue  is  marked  by  its  solubility  in  hot 
water  and  its  gelatinizing  from  the  solution  on 
cooling;  soluble  albumen  by  its  coagulation  by 
heat  and  by  alcohol ;  coagulated  albumeUf  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  protein  compounds,  among 
other  properties,  by  their  precipitation  by  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium  when  dissolved  in 
dilute  acids,  Sec,  Slc, 

123.  The  method  generally  employed  for  the 
analysis  of  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  con- 
sists in  subjecting  them  to  extraction  with  a 
series  of  neutral  solvents  or  chemical  reagents, 
such  as  ether,  alcohol  of  various  strengths, 
water,  both  cold  and  hot,  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies. The  substance  is  first  dried  and  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  then  the  operation  of 
extraction  with  the  different  solvents,  most  con- 
veniently performed  by  a  small  displacement 
apparatus  (see  EztractV  or  in  a  corked  bottle, 
using  small  portions  of  the  solvents  at  the  time, 
and  repeating  it  with  fresh  portions  as  long  as 
any  thing  is  dissolved.  The  different  solutions 
thus  obtained  are  evaporated  to  dr}'ness  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantities  dissolved,  and 
these  residues  again  examined  and  separated 
into  the  diflerent  substances  which  they  may 
contain. 

Ultimate  Ort^anic  Jinalysis. 

124.  Organic  substances  consist  only  of  a 
few  ultimate  elements,  which,  by  combining  in 
different  but  fixed  proportions,  form  the  great 
variety  of  this  class  of  substances.  Much  the 
greater  number  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  many  also  nitrogen.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  latter  element  marks  them 
off"  into  two  distinct  and  well  characterized 
classes,  nilrogenized  and  non-nitrogpnized  sub- 
stances. A  qualitative  examination,  with  a 
view  to  determine  their  ultimate  elements,  is 
therefore  rarely  called  for,  except  in  re;?ard  to 
the  presence  of  the  last-mentioned  element. 
Some  organic  substances  contain  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  and  most  of  the  immediate  pro- 
ducts of  organic  life  always  contain  some 
inorganic  ingredients  which  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  incineration,  and  are  called 
their  ashes. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  ultimate  analyses,  either  qualitative  or 
quantitative,  are  of  little  use  in  determining 
the  proximate  constituents  of  organic  sub- 
stances, or  their  identity  with  known  sub- 
stances, unless  they  have  been  obtained  in 
their  perfectly  pure  state.  The  main  object  of 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  an  organic  substance 
is  generally  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
"uantily  of  its  different  elements,  and  from  that 
the  relative  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into 
its  composition. 
196 


125.  In  estimating  the  qiMDtity  of  the  ulti- 
mate elements,  nitrogen  is  the  only  one,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  still  determined  in  its  free 
or  gaseous  state.  The  methods  employed  have 
all  for  their  object  to  efffect  a  complete  combus- 
tion or  oxidation  of  the  substance,  so  as  to  con- 
vert  all  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  and  its 
hydrogen  into  water,  and  to  determine  the 
quantity  it  yields  of  these  two  substances,  from 
the  known  composition  of  which  the  quantities 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  computed.  If  the 
substance  contain  nitrogen,  this  is  liberated 
and  either  collected  at  the  same  time,  its  quan- 
tity being  determined  by  measuring  its  volume, 
or  a  separate  analysis  performed,  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  this  element  alone, 
either  directly  by  measurement  or  by  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  which  it  may  be  made  to 
yield,  as  will  be  presently  described.  The 
content  of  oxygen  is  in  every  case  estimated 
by  loss,  or  the  diffTerence  between  the  weight 
of  the  substance  and  the  joint  weight  of  its 
other  elements. 

126.  To  effect  the  combustion  of  the  sub- 
stance, various  methods  have  been  adopted. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  who  performed  the 
first  successful  elementary  analyses  of  organic 
substances,  mixed  the  dry  substance  and  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  in  weighed  qnantities,  made 
them  by  water  into  a  sofk  mass,  and  formed 
them  into  small  pills,  which  again  were  dried. 
The  quantity  of  the  substance  and  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  which  a  certain  weight  of 
them  contained,  was  thus  known,  and  also  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter;  this 
having  been  ascertained  by  a  separate  experi- 
ment before  its  mixture  with  the  substance. 
To  effect  the  combustion  of  these  pills,  they 
employed-  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  glass 
tube  sealed  at  its  lower  end,  and  its  upper  ex- 
tremity mounted  by  a  brass  cock,  the  key  of 
which  was  not  perforated,  but  had  only  an 
excavation  sufficiently  large  to  receive  one  of 
the  pills,  and  drop  it  on  being  turned  half- 
round  into  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube, 
which  was  kept  at  a  low  red-heat,  and  where 
the  dellagration  then  took  place.  The  gene- 
rated gases  were  carried  off"  by  a  lateral  lube, 
inserted  below  the  cock,  and  were  received  in 
a  graduated  bell-glass  over  mercury.  Before 
beginning  the  analyses,  a  numberof  pills  were 
deilagralcd  merely  lor  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  atmospheric  air  from  the  apparatus,  and 
filling  it  with  the  same  mixture  of  gas  as  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration,  in  order  to  avoid 
subsequent  deductions  and  corrections.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  pills  were  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  quantity  of  gas  which  they 
yielded  carefully  collected  and  measured,  and 
its  relative  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  ascertained  by  absorption  with  caustic 
potassa.     The  whole  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 

I  and  oxygen  yielded  by  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
substance  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  being  thus 
known,  the  amount  of  water  formed  by  the 
combustion  was  ascertained  by  deducting  the 

'  joint  weight  of  the  obtained  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  from  the  joint  weight  of  the  substance 
and  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  quantity  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  mixed  with  it.    The 

I  carbon  and   hydrogen  were    then  computed 
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from  the  obtained  amoants  of  carbonic  acid  j  the  combi^stion  of  a  substance  consisting  only 


and  water.  Deducting  the  oxygen  in  the  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  from  the  joint  weight  of  the 
free  oxygen  in  the  obtained  mixture  and  that 
i&  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water,  the  dif- 
ference yielded  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  substance.  By  this  method  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard  analyzed  19  organic  sub- 
stances, viz.:  15  vegetable  compounds,  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  and  mucic  acids,  com- 
mon sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  gum,  starch,  oak 
and  beech  wood,  olive  oil,  wax,  copal,  and 
white  turpentine  (resin) ;  and  4  animal  sub- 
stances: fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  and  glue. 
Experience  has  shown  that  with  proper  care 
correct  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

127.  But  as,  by  deflagration,  portions  are  apt 
to  escape  perfect  combustion  and  condense  on 
the  cooler  parts,  Borzelius  tried  to  avoid  this 
inconvenience  by  a  slow  and  more  perfect 
combustion,  for  which  purpose  he  employed  a 
mixtare  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
sodiom,  with  which  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
substance  was  mixed,  and  introduced  into  a 
glass  tube,  and  this  then  heated  slowly  in  a 
horizontal  position  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
He  also  introduced  the  improvement  of  collect- 
ing and  absorbing  the  generated  water  in  a 
^parate  vessel,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  directly  its  weight  with  great  accu- 
racy, which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on 
account  of  the  small  atomic  weight  of  the 
hjrdrog^n.  As  chlorate  of  potassa  could  not  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  combustion 
of  nitrogenized  substances,  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  it  gives  off  its  oxygen  by 
mere  heat,  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
nitric  acid  from  the  nitrogen  ;  the  introduction 
by  Gay-Lussac  of  oxide  of  copper  instead  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  formed  another  great  im- 
proTement  Finally,  the  invention  of  Liebig's 
potassa  bulbs,  by  which  a  complete  absorption 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected  by  a  solution 
of  caastic  potassa,  and  thereby  all  collection 
of  gases  dispensed  with  in  the  analysis  of 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  the  lately  invented  method,  by  Varrentrapp 
and  Will,  of  converting  the  nitrogen  of  nitro- 
genized substances  into  ammonia,  and  absorb- 
ing it  by  an  acid,  thus  also  dispensing  with 
pneumatic  operations  in  the  analysis  of  nitro- 
genized compounds,  have  given  to  the  ulti- 
mate analyses  of  organic  compounds  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  made  them  compara- 
tively easy  of  execution. 

In5tead  of  performing  the  combustion  by 
beating  the  tul>e  in  a  small  furnace  by  a  char- 
coal fire,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
perform  this  operation  by  the  aid  of  spirit- 
lamps;  but  notwithstanding  there  is  less  nicety 
in  the  use  of  charcoal,  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  to  answer  equally  well. 

128.  Among  other  methods  of  effecting  the 
Combustion  of  organic  substances,  that  of 
Prout  may  be  mentioned,  which  consists  in 
performing  the  combustion  in  a  measured 
volume  of  oxygen.  As  carbon,  by  its  combus- 
tion in  oxygen  gas,  does  not  alter  the  volume 


of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  be  performed 
in  oxygen,  it  will  not  alter  the  volume  of  this 
latter,  if  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  exactly 
in  the  proportion  necessary  to  form  water ;  but 
that  if  it  contain  more  hydrogen,  this  excess 
will  cause  a  diminution  of  the  oxygen  equal  to 
half  its  volume ;  and  if  it  contain  an  excess 
of  oxygen,  this  will  be  employed  for  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  carbon  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  consequently  produce  an  in- 
crease of  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  equal  to 
its  own  volume.  If,  therefore,  the  volume  of 
the  oxygen  be  measured  before  and  aAer  the 
combustion,  and  also  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  formed,  it  is  possible  from  this  and  the 
known  weight  of  the  substance  to  compute  its 
exact  composition. 

129.  We  shall  now  give  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  method  of  Liebig  and  the 
apparatus  which  he  employs  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  few  remarks  of  Berzelius  on  several  of 
his  peculiar  arrangements. 

The  apparatus  of  Liebig  will  be  understood 
from  Fig.  2,  Plate  I. ;  a  is  the  combustion-tube, 
in  which  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  intro- 
duced aAer  its  mixture  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
chromate  of  lead,  from  which  it  obtains  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  its  combustion.  The 
figure  represents  the  tube  in  its  position  during 
the  analysis  in  the  trough-shaped  furnace  of 
sheet-iron,  in  which  it  is  healed  by  being  sur- 
rounded with  ignited  charcoal.  By  means  of 
a  perforated  cork,  the  combustion-tube  is  con- 
nected with  the  tube  in  which  the  water  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  is  condensed.  It  is 
filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  in  order  to 
absorb  all  the  vapors  from  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  passes  through  it,  into  the  apparatus, 
mrp,  through  which  it  would  be  forced,  were 
it  not  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  contained  in  the  lower  bulbs.  After 
the  completion  of  the  combustion,  the  carbonic 
acid  which  remains  in  the  combustion-tube  is 
extracted  from  it,  by  breaking  off  its  pointed 
extremity  and  applying  suction  to  the  other 
end  of  the  potassa  apparatus  at ;?,  by  which  air 
is  drawn  through  the  whole  apparatus,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  its  passage  through 
the  solution  in  the  potassa  bulbs.  The  weight 
of  the  water  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  obtained 
by  weighing  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and 
the  potassa  apparatus  before  and  afkr  the  com- 
bustion. 

130.  Deticcation  of  the  Substance.  An  essen- 
tial operation  before  beginning  the  analysis  of 
a  substance  is  to  obtain  it  in  its  perfectly  dry 
state.  Most  organic  substances  absorb  hy- 
groscopic moisture  from  the  air,  from  which 
they  can  only  be  freed  by  heating  them  to  a 
certain  temperature,  usually  that  of  boiling 
water,  either  in  vacuo  or  in  a  current  of  dry  . 
atmospheric  air.  Liebig  employs  a  contrivance 
as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  II.  It  consists  of  the 
glass  apparatus  a,  which  is  immersed  into  a 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  the  substance  to 
be  desiccated  being  contained  in  its  larger  hori- 
zontal portion,  having  about  half  inch  in  diame- 


of  the  latter,  but  hydrogen,  by  the  formation  ter,  to  which  are  attached  by  the  blowpipe  Into 
and  condensation  of  water,  causes  half  of  its  j  smaJhr  tubes  ben/  upward,  one  larger  for  vV 
volume  to  disappear,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  J  in  trod  action  of  the  ubstance,  and  connecx«»«*  >^^ 
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meaiifl  of  a  perforated  cork,  with  a  tube  eon- 
taiiiiiig  chloride  of  caleinin,  the  ead  of  which 
is  eeen  at  e,  and  another  smaller  one  bent  at  its 
upper  eztranity,  at  right  angles,  to  connect  it 
with  the  tabe  d.  The  nse  of  the  three^ecked 
Wonlfe's  bottle  is  to  produce  a  suction,  and, 
conseqaently,  a  corrent  of  air  to  pass  oTer  the 
substance.  It  has  the  three  tubes  inserted  air- 
tight, \(j  means  of  perlbrated  corks,  into  its 
three  necks;  the  funnel-tube  serves  to  All  and 
replenish  the  bottle  with  water;  the  object  of 
the  syphon-tube  is  to  drain  the  water  out  of  the 
bottle  and  thereby  force  air  to  enter  through 
the  tube  d;  whose  lower  extremity  terminates 
about  an  inch  higher  than  the  lower  end  of  the 
outer  limb  « if  <^  the  syphon*  Filling  the  latt^ 
witii  water  by  suction  with  the  mouth  at  Hj  the 
draining  of  the  water  from  the  bottle  is  com- 
menced, and  a  eurreiit  of  air  passed  through 
the  whole  apparatus.  As  the  air  must  enter 
through  the  tube  e  filled  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, it  is  perfectly  desiccated  before  it  reaches 
the  substance  heated  in  the  desiccating  appa- 
ratus, by  being  surrounded  by  boiling  water, 
and  readily  removes  all  the  moisture  given  off 
by  it  As  long  as  any  moisture  is  seen  to  con- 
dense at  (f,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  desiccation  is 
not  yet  completed.  As  a  proof  of  the  latter, 
Liebig  prescribes  introducing  a  small  portion 
of  it  into  a  narrow  tube,  see  a.  Fig.  8,  PI.  I.,  and 
heating  the  end  of  the  tube  b^  a  small  spirit- 
lamp,  or  in  a  sand-bath,  taking  care  not  to 
expose  it  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  is  de- 
composed. If  any  moisture  then  appear  to 
coudense  in  the  colder  part  of  the  tube  at  6,  it 
proves  that  the  desiccation  is  not  complete, 
and  the  apparatus  must  oAen  then  be  heated 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  in  a 
sand-bath,  instead  of  boiling  water.  In  cases 
where  the  substance  retains  its  water  with 
great  tenacity,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  heat 
it  in  vacuo.  For  this  purpose  the  substance 
is  introduced  into  a  strong  cylindrical  test-tube, 
which  is  connected  with  an  air-pump  by  an 
interposed  tube  containing  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  test-tube  is  heated  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  having  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  it  to  indicate  the  temperature.  By 
alternately  exhausting  and  admitting  the  air 
into  the  test-tube,  it  dissolves  the  moisture 
given  off  by  the  substance,  and  deposits  it  on 
its  passage  through  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tul^e.  , 

131.  Weighing.  Having  obtained  the  sub- 
stance in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing  moisture 
again  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  during  the 
subsequent  weighing.  The  weighing  is  there- 
fore best  performed  in  a  narrow  test-tube  (see 
p.  169,  Fig.  9).  The  quantity  of  the  substance 
employed  for  analysis  depends  on  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  generally  varies  from  0-3  to 
0*6  grammes.  A  portion,  as  near  as  can  be 
judged  to  be  the  desired  quantity,  is  quickly 
introduced  into  the  counterpoised  test-tube  and 
Its  weight  ascertained  accurately.  In  mixing 
.he  substance  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  the  portion  adhering  to  the  tube 
is  carefully  rinsed  out  with  a  portion  of  these 
iasr-mentioned  substances  and  added  to  the 
mix  tare;  or  the  tube  may  be  returned  to  the 
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balaneci,  ud  die  wdclit  of  te  uShmiMg  por- 
tion ascertained  and  dedneted.  * 

18S.  Oxid*  of  CcnMT.  The  nalerial  smmC 
usually  employU  to  efleet  this  comhustioaT  ia 
the  oxide  of  copper.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  snips  of  pure  sheet«opper  in  pwe 
nitric  acid,  eraporatmg  the  solution  to  diyaess 
in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  igniliag  it 
ia  a  covered  hessian  crucible.  During  the 
ignition  the  oxide  must  be  stirred  with  an  iron 
or  copper  rod.  After  the  ignition  it  is  finely 
pulverized,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  botdes. 
Oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  used  for 
analysis  is  again  restored  by  i^ition  after 
previous  moistening  with  nitric  acid.  After  the  - 
analysis  of  an  organic  saltof  the  alkalies  or  the 
alkaline  earths,  these  must  of  course  be  first 
extracted  by  digestion  with  some  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  subsequent  washing  with  boiUag 
water.  Dumas  prepares  die  oxide  of  copper 
by  calcination  of  thin  shee^copper  in  a  muffel, 
which  ftimishes  a  compact  and,  for  many  pnr^ 
poses,  superior  oxide.  A  mixture  of  eoarae 
and  pulverulent  oxide  is  convenienlly  made  by 
preparing  the  diy  nitrate,  breaking  it  in  pieees, 
mterstratifying  it  with  clippings  c^  sheeft«op- 
per,  the  nitrate  being  in  excess,  and  heating  it 
in  a  hessian  crucible  to  a  bright  redness.  After 
cooling,  it  may  be  moistened  with  nitrie  acid 
and  again  heated  to  a  full  red.  The  mass  then 
consists  of  pulverulent  and  granular  btaok 
oxide,  and  metallic  copper,  the  latter  of  wUeh 
may  be  separated  from  the  oxides  by  IHa^^iBg 
and  sifting. 

133.  Chromate  of  Lead,  For  the  analysis  of 
substances  which  contain  a  large  amount  of 
carbon,  such  as  coals,  dtc,  a  complete  combus- 
tion cannot  be  obtained  by  oxide  of  copper, 
unless  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
oxide  of  copper  be  introduced  in  the  back  part 
of  the  combustion-tube,  by  which  oxygen  is 
given  off  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  For  the 
combustion  of  such  substances  chromate  of 
potassa  is  preferred,  since  it  contains  in  the 
same  volume  a  much  larger  quantity  of  oxygen. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  attracting  hy- 
groscopic moisture.  It  is  used  in  the  quantity 
of  somewhat  more  than  half  the  volume  that 
would  be  required  of  oxide  of  copper.  It  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  with  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead, 
and  washing  the  precipitate  carefully  with  hot 
water.  After  drying  it  is  heated  in  a  covered 
crucible  till  it  begins  to  soften,  and  then  subse- 
quently pulverized  finely.  Its  yellow  color  is 
changed  by  ignition  into  a  brown.  It  may  be 
substituted  in  all  cases  for  oxide  of  copper. 

134.  Combuttion-TubeB,  The  tubes  used  for 
combustion  should  be  of  a  hard,  potash  glass, 
containing  no  oxide  of  lead  and  very  difficult  of 
fusion.  ,Those  made  in  Bohemia  are  recom- 
mended as  the  best.  They  should  be  a  little 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Before 
using  them  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  washing  with  water,  and  dried  perfectly  by 
drawing  air  through  them  with  the  month, 
while  the  other  end  is  heated.  The  one  end  is 
then  cut  off  square,  and  the  edges  ronnded  in 
the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  cork 
that  connects  it  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  lube, 
while  the  other  end  is  drawn  out  to  a  point 
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which  is  turned  op  wards  and  sealed  as  shown 
in  PL  U  Fig.  2.  The  length  of  the  tube  thus 
prepared  should  be  from  15  to  17  inches, 
baring  the  combustion  it  always  should  be 
surrounded  bj  a  tube  of  thin  sheet-copper  or 
iron  fastened  round  it,  by  a  few  pieces  of 
twisted  iron-wire. 

135.  The  shape  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
for  the  collection  of  the  water  is  seen  from  6, 
Fig.  3.  At  the  one  end  it  terminates  in  a 
narrow  tube,  which  is  fitted  into  the  combus- 
tion-tube by  means  of  a  perforated  cork.  Care 
should  be  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  a  cork 
free  from  imperfections.  Before  filling  it,  it  is 
squeezed  in  a  cork  press  to  render  it  soft.  The 
perforation  should  be  made  by  a  round  file,  and 
the  outside  cut  by  a  sharp  knife.  Liebig  pre- 
scribes that  it  should  fit  tightly,  and  that  it, 
previous  to  the  analysis,  should  be  heated  in  a 
crucible  by  a  sand-bath  to  a  pretty  high  tem- 
perature, in  order  to  free  it  from  hygroscopic 
moisture.  The  bulb  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  is  filled  with  larger  fragments  of  strongly 
dried  but  not  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  the 
rest  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  coarse  powder  of 
the  same  substance,  and  closed  by  a  well- 
fitting  perforated  cork,  having  a  small  piece  of 
glass  tube  inserted  in  its  centre,  in  order  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  potassa  apparatus.  Liebig 
prescribes  covering  the  cork  with  sealing-wax. 
The  chloride  of  calcium  is  prevented  from 
getting  out  at  either  of  the  extremities  by  a 
plug  of  loose  cotton.  Before  the  analysis,  the 
whole  tube  is  weighed  accurately,  which  may 
be  done  conveniently  by  suspending  it  to  the 
balance  by  a  piece  of  thin  wire,  twisted  in  its 
middle  into  a  hook  or  loop,  and  at  its  two 
extremities  into  hooks  to  receive  the  two  ex-, 
tremities  of  the  tube.  The  increase  of  the 
weight  after  the  analysis  is  the  amount  of 
water  3rielded  by  the  combustion.        \ 

136.  The  potaua  apparatus  is  connected  with 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  by  a  small 
caoutchouc  tube  (see  Caoutchouc).  It  consists 
of  a  small  glass  tube,  on  which  are  blown  5 
glass  bulbs,  3  of  them  close  together  in  the 
middle  and  one  on  each  side  at  some  distance 
from  them;  and  the  whole  then  bent  in  the 
shape  as  represented  by  mrp,  fig.  2.  It  is 
partly  filled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa 
of  spec  gravity  1*25  to  1*27,  by  immersing  one 
end  into  a  vessel  containing  the  potassic  solu- 
tion, while  suction  with  the  mouth  is  applied 
to  the  other  end,  with  the  intervention  of  the 
tube  B,fig.  3,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  solution  being  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
The  potassic  solution  should  fill  the  three 
lower  bulbs,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  air- 
babble  in  each  of  them,  but  should  not  be  con- 
tained in  the  two  upper  ones.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  weighed  before  and  after  the 
analysis.  The  increase  in  weight  gives  the 
amount  of  carbonic  dcid  yielded  by  the  com- 
bustion. During  the  weighing  the  apparatus 
may  be  suspended  from  the  balance  by  a  hook 
of  wire,  attached  where  the  small  tubes  cross 
each  other. 

137.  The  furnace  in  which  the  combustion- 
tube  is  heated  is  made  of  sheet^iron.  It  is  from 
22  to  24  inches  long,  3  inches  high,  4^  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  and  3  inches  at  the  bottom;  the 


latter  is  provided  with  transverse  slits  (see  fig. 
3)  about  half  an  inch  apart,  forming  a  kind  of 
grate.  Between  the  slits  perpendicular  pieces 
of  strong  sheet-iron  are  riveted  to  the  bottom, 
at  certain  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  combustion-tube  on  their  upper  edges, 
which  are  therefore  excavated,  and  have  all 
exactly  the  same  height,  corresponding  with 
the  round  aperture  in  the  front  of  the  furnace 
for  the  admission  of  the  combustion-tube.  The 
furnace  is  placed  on  fire-bricks,  the  first  slit  in 
front  projecting  so  as  to  be  open,  but  the  rest 
closed.  The  fire-bricks  are  supported  on  a 
block  of  wood,  the  further  end  of  which  may 
be  slightly  raised  by  a  small  wedge.  The 
moveable  screen  g,  fig.  2,  serves  to  confine  the 
fire  and  protect  the  part  of  the  tube  that  is  not 
yet  ignited.  It  is  made  of  a  double  piece  of 
sheet-iron,  fitting  exactly  across  the  furnace, 
and  having  slits  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
combustion-tube.  The  fuel  employed  for  the 
ignition  is  good  charcoal,  which  ought  to  be 
broken  in  pieces  of  from  1  to  2  cubic  inches  in 
size,  and  separated  from  the  smaller  pieces  by 
a  sieve.  When  an  analysis  is  to  be  performed, 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  kept  Ignited  in  a  furnace, 
from  which  they  are  reacfily  transferred  to  the 
combustion  furnace. 

138.  In  commencing  an  analysis,  after  having 
all  the  above  materials  and  apparatus  ready, 
and  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  desiccated,  a 
portion  of  the  latter  should  be  weighed  and 
mixed  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxide  of 
copper.  The  latter  ought  to  have  been  freshly 
ignited,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  bell-glass  over 
sulphuric  acid,  or  been  introduced  while  yet 
hot  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  To  have  a 
measure  for  the  quantity  required  for  the  mix- 
ture, the  combustion-tube  is  filled  with  it  to 
about  j  of  its  length.  A  portion  of  the  oxide 
is  then  shaken  out  into  a  mortar,  and  the 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  mixed  with 
it,  removing  all  particles  adhering  to  the  tube 
by  rinsing  with  different  portions  of  oxide  of 
copper.  The  mortar  employed  for  the  mixing 
should  be  of  porcelain,  and  have  its  inner  sur- 
face smooth,  but  not  glazed.  Before  using  it, 
it  should  be  previously  heated  and  rinsed  out 
with  some  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  not  mixed 
with  the  rest.  After  the  substance  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  oxide 
of  copper,  the  rest  is  added  and  mixed  with  it. 
To  guard  against  any  spilling  during  the  mix- 
ing, the  mortar  should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
glazed  letter-paper.  Having  first  inlro4uced 
into  the  bottom  of  the  combustion-tube  about 
half  an  inch  of  pure  oxide,  the  mixture  of  the 
substance  with  the  oxide  is  next  filled  into  it, 
which  is  best  done  by  the  aid  of  a  funnel  with 
a  wide  neck,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
mortar  and  pestle  rinsed  out  2  or  3  times  with 
small  portions  of  oxide,  which  are  added  on 
top  of  the  first  mixture,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  tube  filled  with  pure  oxide  till  within  an 
inch  of  its  mouth. 

139.  During  this  operation  the  attraction  of 
some  hygroscopic  moisture  cannot  be  pre- 
vented; and  as  this  would  influence  the  accu- 
racy of  estimating  the  hydrogen,  it  is  neces< 
sary  to  remove  it  before  beginning  the  analvsif 
This  is  done  by  surrounding  the  c 
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tnbe  in  a  wooden  trongh,  D,  Figr  1,  with  sand  ' 
of  the  temperatare  of  260°,  having  previously 
pmdaced  a  passage  between  the  oxide  of 
copper  and  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  through 
its  whole  length,  by  gentle  tapping  of  the  tube 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  then  connecting 
it  by  means  of  a  tube,  B,  containing  chloride 
of  calcium,  with  an  exhausting-syringe.  By 
alternately  exhausting  and  admitting  the  air 
for  10  or  13  times  into  the  combustion-tube, 
the  moisture  given  off  by  the  contents  of  the 
tube  is  dissolved  and  deposited  on  its  passage 
through  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

140.  During  the  foregoing  operation  the 
weighing  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tnbe  and 
the  potassa  apparatus  may  conveniently  be 
performed.  Having  then  restored,  if  neces- 
sary, the  free  passage  over  the  oxide  for  the 
escape  of  the  gases  generated  during  the  com- 
bustion, the  combustion-tube  is  next  surrounded 
by  thin  sheet-copper,  if  thought  necessary,  and 
adjusted  in  the  furnace  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion or  inclined  slightly  forward,  and  projecting 
an  inch  out  of  the  furnace,  as  seen  in  Figs.  2 
and  S.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  then 
attached  to  it  by  its  perforated  and  previously 
desiccated  cork.  It?  position  should  also  be 
inclined  slightly  forward,  in  order  to  allow  the 
water  condensing  in  its  narrow  extremity  to  run 
into  the  bulb.  Its  other  extremity  is  connected 
by  a  small  caoutchouc  tube  with  the  potassa  ap- 

^  paratus.  The  latter  may  be  rested  on  a  folded 
towel,  and  its  extremity  at  r.  Fig.  2,  slightly  ele- 
vated during  the  combustion  by  a  piece  of  cork, «. 
Before  beginning  the  combustion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  that  all  the  connections  are 
tight,  by  sucking  out  of  the  apparatus  a  bubble 
orlwoofairby  means  of  the  tube  B,  Fig.  3,  fixed 
to  the  open  end  of  the  potassa  apparatus  by  a 
perforated  cork.  By  this  slight  rarefaction  of 
the  air  in  the  apparatus,  the  potassic  sohition 
is  caused  to  rise  about  one  and  a  half  inch 
hi'/her  in  the  bulb  at  m  than  in  the  opposite 
bulb.  If  this  difference  of  level  remain  un- 
chan«:ed  for  some  time,  the  apparatus  may  be 
considered  tight,  otherwise  there  is  a  leak 
which  must  be  corrected. 

141.  The  combustion  is  commenced  by  sur- 
rounding the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube,  con- 
taining only  oxide  of  copper,  with  ignited  char- 
coal, protecting  the  rest  of  the  tube  by  the 
screen  g,  Fig.  2.  When  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  lube  has  become  red-hot,  the  screen  is 
<;raduaUy  moved  backwards  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  at  the  time,  filling  the  space  immediately 
with  red-hot  coals,  so  as  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  successive  portions  of  the  tube  at 
once  to  a  red  heat,  for  which  purpose  a  fan 
may  also  be  advantageously  employed.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  place  a  screen  imme-  ■ 
diately  inside  the  front  of  the  furnace,  to  pre- 
vent the  cork  from  being  burned,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  water  be  seen  to  condense 
in  the  protruding  portion  of  the  tube  nearest 
the  cork,  it  should  be  prevented  by  a  few  ig- 
nited coals  placed  below  it  The  combustion 
is  thus  proceeded  with,  taking  care  to  keep  up 
H  slow  but  steady  evolution  of  gas,  till  the 
screen,  in  the  course  of  from  20  to  30  minutes, 
has  been  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube, 
and  the  combustion  is  completed.    If  the  latter 
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have  been  well  petfonned,  die  evololion  of  gai 
generally  ceases  suddenly.  The  fire  sbpnld 
then  be  brightened  up  throogh  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube,  either  by  fanning  or  bj 
raising  the  furnace  slightly  from  the  bridn  1^ 
two  flat  pieces  of  iron;  but  the  heat  •ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  rise  above  a  dnU  red 
heat 

142.  As  soon  as  the 'evolution  of  gas  ccasest 
the  potassic  solution  begins  to  rise  into  the 
bulb,  m,  from  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  contained  in  the  apparatus.  The 
charcoal  is  then  removed  from  the  outer  end 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  pointed  end  of  the  com- 
bustion-tube broken  off  by  a  pair  of  pliers*  and 
the  open  tube  A,  Fig.  3,  from  12  to  15  inches 
long,  attached  by  a  perforated  cork  to  the 
opened  end.  The  potassa  absorbs,  then,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  nearly  all  l^e  carbonic 
acid  in  the  apparatus,  which  is  replaced  by 
atmospheric  air  through  the  tube  k.  To  com* 
plete  the  absorption,  the  suction-tubcB  is  ap* 
plied  to  the  open  end  of  the  potassa  apparatos, 
and  by  the  mouth,  so  much  air  as  would  be 
equal  to  about  twice  the  capacity  of  the  whole 
apparatus,  slowly  drawn  through  it  AH  the 
vapor  and  carbonic  acid  that  still  remain  in 
the  combustion-tube  are  thus  carried  into  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the  potassa  appa> 
ratus,  and  completely  absorbed.  The  potassa 
apparatus  and  (he  chloride  of  calcium  tnbe  are 
then  removed  and  weighed. 

143.  By  the  analysis  of  highly  carbonaceoos 
substances  with  oxide  of  copper,  some  carbon 
is  apt  to  remain  unoxidized,  which,  according 
to  Liebig,  is  completely  oxidized  by  the  subse- 
quent suction  of  atmospheric  air  through  the 
tube  while  it  is  still  ignited.  In  such  cases,  it 
is,  however,  better  to  employ  chromate  of  lead. 
The  inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  even  with 
oxide  of  copper,  by  introducing  at  the  sealed 
end  of  the  tube  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cau- 
tiously fused  and  pulverized  chlorate  of  potassa 
ai^il  8  parts  of  oxide  of  copper.  This  mixture 
causes,  at  the  end  of  the  combustion,  an  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen,  by  which  the  remaining  carbon 
is  oxidized.  Liebig  remarks  that  if,  by  the 
suction  of  air  through  the  apparatus,  no  em- 
pyreumatic  taste  be  perceived,  the  combustion 
has  been  perfect  If  otherwise,  it  does  not 
indicate  positively  that  the  analysis  has  been 
unsuccessful,  since  two  analyses  will  often 
yield  exactly  the  same  results,  though  in  one 
case  an  empyreumaiic  taste  be  perceived,  and 
none  in  the  other. 

144.  To  the  foregoing  methods,  as  practised 
b}'  Liebig,  and  described  by  him  in  his  pamphlet 
on  organic  analysis,  Berzelius  has  made  some 
objections  in  the  7th  volume  of  his  Chemistry. 
In  the  first  place,  he  rejects  the  use  of  a  cork 
for  connecting  the  combustion-tube  with  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  on  account  of  its 
hygroscopic  properties,  stating  that  if  the  cork 
be  previously  dried,  it  absorbs  moisture  during 
the  combustion,  which  cannot  be  expelled  by 
healing  the  cork  from  the  outside.  To  avoid 
the  use  of  the  cork,  Berzelius  draws  the  com- 
bustion-tube out  before  the  blowpipe-lamp, 
giving  it  first  a  bend  upward  and  then  down- 
ward, to  prevent  the  oxide  of  copper  from 
falling  out,  and  connects  it  with  the  apparattu 
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for  the  eolleetion  of  the  water  by  a  sbort 
caootchoQC  tube.  After  the  operation,  the  end 
connected  with  the  latter  is  broken  off  by  a  cut 
with  a  file  and  weighed  with  the  apparatus  for 
collecting  the  water,  and  snbseqaently  discon- 
nected, dried,  and  its  weight  deducted.  His  ap- 
paratos  for  collecting  the  water  has  also  no  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  in  its  bulby  part,  which  enables 
him  to  collect  the  greater  part  of  the  water  by 
itself  and  test  its  purity.  Berzelins  also  objects 
to  Liebig's  method  of  absorbing  the  portion  of 
gas  remaining  in  the  apparatus,  by  suction  with 
the  month,  because  it  does  not  allow  sufficient 
time  to  the  gases  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
remaining  oxide  to  be  replaced  by  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  He  also  contends  that  the  latter, 
being  derived  from  the  upper  proximity  of  the 
coal-fire,  contains  more  carbonic  acid  and 
Ttpor  than  common  atmospheric  air,  which  it 
deposits  in  the  apparatus ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  deprived  of  its  vapor  by  passing 
through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  it  absorbs 
and  carries  off  some  water  from  the  potassa 
apparatus.  Berzelius  remedies  these  points 
bj  attaching  to  the  open  end  of  the  potassa 
apparatus  a  short  tube  containing  small  frag- 
ments of  fused  caustic  potassa.  He  also  per- 
forms the  suction  of  atmospheric  air  very 
slowly  l^  a  small  draining  apparatus,  by  which 
the  flow  of  the  water  is  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock, and  he  connects  the  broken  end  of  the 
combustion-tube,  where  the  air  enters,  with 
another  tube  containing  pieces  of  fused  caustic 
potassa,  to  free  the  air  that  enters  from  its  car- 
bonic acid  and  moisture.  Berzelius  states  that 
by  a  comparison  of  analyses  performed  ailer 
this  method,  using  Liebig's  potassa  apparatus, 
and  subsequently  drawing  atmospheric  air 
through  the  apparatus,  with  others,  by  which 
the  carbonic  acid  was  collected  over  mercury, 
and  no  passage  in  the  combustion-tube  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases,  but  the  latter 
expelled  by  oxygen  generated  from  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
sodium  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
the  latter  method  yields  the  roost  accurate 
results,  although  it  requires  a  more  expensive 
apparatus. 

145.  Liquid  vclatiU  aubitancet  are  weighed  in 
small  glass  bulbs,  the  weights  of  which  are 
ascertained  with  accuracy.  The  liquid  is  in- 
uoduced  into  the  bulb  by  heating  them  to  expel 
some  of  the  air,  and  then  quickly  dipping  the 
open  end  of  their  neck  into  the  liquid.  On 
cooling,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  will  enter  into 
the  bulb  to  supply  the  air.  The  bulb  is  then 
again  heated  gently  to  expel  the  remaining  air 
by  the  vapors  of  the  substance,  and  once  more 
the  end  of  the  neck  immersed  into  the  liquid, 
when  it  will  become  nearly  filled.  The  bulbs 
should  be  about  three-fourths  full.  They  are 
then  sealed  and  weighed  again.  By  deducting 
the  weight  of  the  empty  bulbs  from  the  filled 
ones,  the  weight  of  the  contained  liquid  is  ob- 
tained. Two  bulbs,  containing  together  from 
0-4  to  (hd  grammes  of  the  substance,  are  suffi- 
cient The  combustion-tube  is  first  filled  with 
about  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  of  oxide  of 
copper ;  one  of  the  bulbs  is  then  introduced 
into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion-tube,  the 
sealed  end  broken  ofiT  and  dropped  with  the 


bulb  into  the  tube.  Two  or  three  inches  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  then  filled  on  top  of  it,  the 
other  bulb  dropped  down  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  rest  of  the  oxide  added  on  top,  and  the 
tube  immediately  adjusted  in  the  furnace.  As 
the  usual  process  of  the  subsequent  desicca- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  combustion- 
tube  cannot  be  employed,  additional  care  ought 
to  be  bestowed  in  preventing  the  oxide  of 
copper  from  attracting  moisture  during  its 
cooling,  after  .previous  ignition  and  its  subse- 
quent introduction  into  the  tube.  If  the  sub- 
stance be  very  volatile,  the  parts  of  the  tube 
containing  the  two  bulbs  ought  to  be  protected 
by  additional  screens,  till  the  forepart  of  the 
tube  has  become  thoroughly  ignited,  when 
the  screens  are  removed,  and  the  place  where 
the  nearest  bulb  is  situated  is  slightly  heated 
by  an  ignited  coal.  The  pointed  extremity  of 
the  combustion-tube  ought  also  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  ignited  coals  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  condensing  in  it. 

146.  Liquids  of  leu  volatility  may  be  distri- 
buted into  8  bulbs;  and  if  their  volatility  be 
very  inconsiderable,  they  may  be  emptied  after 
connecting  the  combustion-tube  with  the  ex- 
hausting-syringe by  a  single  ^roke  of  the  latter, 
causing  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  to  expand 
and  expel  the  liquid.  Fixed  oils  may  be 
weighed  in  a  small  and  short  test-tube,  which 
is  slipped  down  into  the  combuslion-tube  after 
the  introduction  of  3  inches  of  oxide  of  copper; 
then  introducing  the  rest  of  the  oxide  and 
inclining  the  combustion-tube,  the  oil  is  made 
to  flow  out  and  mix  with  the  oxide.  Fatty 
solid  substances  may  be  weighed  on  small 
oblong  dishes  made  out  of  short  glass  tubes, 
cracked  lengthwise  in  two,  and  their  extremi- 
ties bent  upward. 

147.  The  combustion  of  substances  contain- 
ing chlorine  must  always  be  performed  by 
chromate  of  lead,  since,  by  the  employment  of 
oxide  of  copper,  they  form  always  some  proto- 
chloride  of  copper,  which  is  volatile,  and  de- 
posits in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  while 
the  chloride  of  lead  does  not  volatilize.  In  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances  containing 
sulphur,  some  sulphurous  acid  is  apt  to  be 
formed,  unless  the  mixture  of  the  substance 
with  the  oxide  of  copper  be  performed  very 
intimately.  When  the  formation  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  apprehended,  a  tube  containing  hyper- 
oxide  of  lead  is  interposed  between  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  and  the  potassa  apparatus. 
The  hyperoxide  of  lead  absorbs  the  sulphurous 
acid,  but  does  not  react  with  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  sulphurous  acid  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium. 

148.  Nitrogenized  Subttances.  The  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  nitrogenized  substances  are  deter- 
mined exactly  as  described  before  for  non- 
nitrogenized  substances.  The  presence  of  ni- 
trogen is  indicated  by  gas-bubbles  passing 
through  the  potassa  apparatus  even  to  the  last 
of  the  operation.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
a  substance  may  be  discovered  by  fusing  it  ii 
a  test-tube  with  10  to  15  times  its  weight  r 
caustic  potassa,  or  with  pulverized 

the  preparation  of  which  will  i 
given.     {Nitrogenized  substance 
decomposed,  and  all  their  nitro 
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into  ammonia,  the  characteristie  odorof  wbich 
is  evolved,  and  may  moreover  be  made  mani- 
fest by  litmus-paper  and  other  reagents. 

149.  The  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  gene- 
rally determined  by  a  separate  experiment. 
The  nitrogen  may  be  collected  as  gas,  and 
either  the  whole  quantity  given  off  by  the  sub- 
stance measured,  or  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  aud  nitrogen  gas  which  it 
yields,  determined;  the  absolute  quantity  of 
the  former  gas  being  ascertained  by  a  previous 
analysis ;  or  the  nitrogen  may  be  converted  by 
ignition  with  alkali  into  ammonia,  and  the 
quantity  of  this  be  absorbed  by  an  acid  in  an 
apparatus  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  for 
the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  from 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  thus  yielded,  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  calculated.  The  latter 
method,  which  has  been  contrived  but  lately,  is 
much  the  easiest  and  most  accurate,  and  likely 
to  supersede  those  formerly  used  altogether. 

150.  The  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in 
the  analysis  of  nitrogenized  substances  by 
oxide  of  copper,  are,  avoiding  the  formation  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  and  the  presence  of  a  portion 
of  atmospheric  air  in  the  apparatus,  which 
always  renders  its  measurement  uncertain.  In 
regard  to  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide,  Liebig 
states  that  the  more  intimately  the  mixture 
with  the  oxide  of  copper  be  made,  and  the 
slower  the  combustion  be  performed,  the  less 
is  the  danger  of  its  formation.  To  secure 
against  its  formation,  the  combustion-tube 
should  be  made  3  or  4  inches  longer  than  usual, 

'  and  on  top  of  the  oxide  a  layer  of  copper  turn- 
ings be  placed,  which  have  been  previously 
oxidized  on  their  surface,  by  heating  in  the 
open  air,  and  then  again  reduced  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  ;  or  the  substance  may  be  mixed 
for  its  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  that 
has  been  already  employed  once  for  analysis, 
and  therefore  contains  a  large  amount  of 
metallic  copper.  • 

151.  The  examination  of  the  gas  obtained 
by  the  combustion  for  the  relative  proportion 
of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  may  be  per- 
formed by  an  arrangement,  as  represented  in 
PI.  I.,  Fig.  9.  The  substance,  which  for  this 
purpose  need  not  be  weighed,  is  mixed,  as 
usual,  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  mixture 
introduced  into  the  combustion-tube,  which  it 
should  only  half-fill  to  ^  Of  the  other  half 
of  the  tube  the  next  fourth  is  filled  with  pure 
oxide  of  copper  to  </,  and  the  last  fourth  with 
turnings  of  metallic  copper.  By  placing  the 
screen  at  m,  the  metallic  copper  is  first  made 
to  ignite,  and  subsequently  the  oxide  of  copper. 
As  soon  as  they  are  both  at  a  red  heat,  another 
screen,  n,  is  placed  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
other  extremity  and  this  surrounded  with  ignited 
charcoal,  and  the  combustion  then  proceeded 
with  in  the  ordinary  way,  beginning,  however, 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube.  The  gases 
are  collected  over  mercury  in  tubes  of  J  inch 
in  diameter  and  12  to  15  inches  long,  and  di- 
vided accurately  into  volumes.  The  first  por- 
tions of  gas  collected  are  used  in  the  examina- 
tion for  nitric  oxide,  by  elevating  the  tube  when 
}  full,  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  and 
allowing  the  mercury  in  the  tube  to  run  out ; 
if  any  nitrous  oxide  be  present,  it  produces,  by 
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the  admixture  of  the  atmospheric  air,  T«d 
fumes,  of  which  the  smallest  trace  may  be 
observed  by  looking  into  the  tube  from  the 
open  end.  This  test  should  be  repeated  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  analysis.  As  soon 
as  the  atmospheric  air  is  thoroughly  expelled, 
the  gas  is  preserved  in  the  tubes,  of  which  6  to 
8  are  obtained.  They  are  then  successively 
transferred  to  the  tall  glass  cylinder,  Fig.  6, 
filled  with  mercury;  the  height  of  the  mercury 
outside  and  inside  the  tube  being  brought  to 
the  same  level,  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read 
off.  A  solution  of  caustic  potassa  is  then  in- 
troduced into  the  tube.  This  is  done  by  aid  of 
the  pipette  represented  by  fig.  7.  The  latter  is 
filled  with  the  potassic  solution,  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, ae,  closed  by  mercury  and  introduced 
through  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder.  Fig.  6, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Applying  the 
mouth  to  its  upper  extremity,  /8,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  potassic  solution  is  forced  into 
the  tube.  By  gentle  shaking,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  soon  absorbed  completely,  and  the  volume 
of  the  remaining  nitrogen  read  off,  after  having 
restored  the  mercury  outside  and  inside  of*  the 
tube  to  the  same  level.  The  rest  of  the  tubes 
containing  the  gas  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
be  found  to  remain  the  same  during  the  whole 
analysis,  and  no  nitric  oxide  fumes  be  per- 
ceived, the  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  com- 
puted from  this  proportion  and  the  known 
quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  the  substance; 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
corresponding  to  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of 
these  elements. 

152.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  vary  at  different 
stages  of  the  analysis,  or  if  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  is  smaller  than  i  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  collect  and  measure 
the  whole  volume  of  gas  given  off  by  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substances. 

PI.  I.,  Fig.  4,  a,  represents  the  apparatus  em«> 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  A  is  a  strong  glass 
cylinder  filled  with  mercury,  and  having  three 
imperfect  rings  of  cork  of  the  shape  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5,  X  and  Y,  cemented  into  it,  one 
at  the  bottom  and  the  two  others  at  m  and  n. 
B  is  a  graduated,  narrow,  and  cylindrical  bell- 
glass,  of  the  capacity  of  from  200  to  250  cubie 
centimeters,  which  moves  up  and  down  inside 
the  cork  rings.  C  is  a  bent  glass  tube,  the 
inner  limb  of  which  reaches  above  the  edge 
of  the  cylinder  containing  the  mercury,  so  as 
not  to  be  filled  by  the  latter  when  at  its  highest 
level.  By  placing  the  graduated  bell-glass  over 
the  open  end  of  this  limb,  and  depressing  it 
into  the  mercury  till  its  upper  closed  top 
nearly  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  limb,  most 
of  the  air  will  be  expelled  through  the  latter; 
the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  then  connected 
with  the  combustion-tube  containing  the  mix- 
ture of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  arranged 
as  in  the  former  case,  excepting  that  the  quan- 
tity employed  for  analysis  has  been  accurately 
weighed.    After  the  connection  with  the  tube 

C,  the  tightness  of  the  joints  is  ascertained 
by  elevating  the  bell-glass  by  aid  of  the  stand 

D,  so  as  to  cause  the  level  of  the  merciirjr 
inside  to  be  about  an  inch  higher  than  outside 
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together,  in  order  to  facilitate  tbe  subseqaent 
removal  of  the  contained  liqaid  without  loss. 
This  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorohydric  acid 
of  1*13  spec.  grav.  to  the  height  represented  in 
the  figure.  To  have  a  measure  for  the  quan- 
tity of  the  soda-lime  to  be  miied  with  the  sub- 
stance, the  combustion-tube  is  filled  about  half- 
full,  and  this  quantity  then  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized 
and  desiccated  substance,  amounting  to  from 
0-2  to  0*4  grammes,  according  to  its  greater  or 
smaller  content  of  nitrogen.  The  mixture 
should  be  made  very  gently,  without  pressure 
against  the  sides  of  the  mortar,  to  avoid  adhe- 
sion. It  is  then  introduced  into  the  tube,  the 
mortar  and  pestle  rinsed  out  several  times  with 
small  portions  of  soda-lime,  which  are  added 
on  top  of  the  mixture,  and  the  rest  of  the  tube 
filled  with  soda-lime  till  within  an  inch  of  the 
open  end.  Will  and  Varrentrapp  prescribe  the 
.  use  of  a  loose  plug  of  asbestus  to  prevent  par- 
ticles of  the  soda-lime  being  carried  over  by 
the  gases,  which,  by  the  employment  of  potassa- 
lime,  would  spoil  the  result.  The  tube  is  then 
adjusted  in  the  furnace,  and  combined  with 
the  apparatus  containing  the  chlorohydric  acid. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  be  tight,  a 
few  air-bubbles  should  be  expelled  by  a  live 
coal  at  the  inner  bulb  of  the  acid  apparatus ; 
the  acid  will  then  retain  some  time  the  higher 
level  in  the  inner  bulb,  to  which  it  rises  on 
removing  the  charcoal.  The  tube  is  then  ig- 
nited gradually  in  the  furnace  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  cork  so 
warm  as  not  to  allow  any  water  to  condense  at 
it,  which  would  retain  some  ammonia.  By 
this  process,  the  water  contained  in  the  hydrated 
soda  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  substance,  while  all  the 
nitrogen  of  the  latter  combines  with  the  libe- 
rated hydrogen  to  ammonia,  which  is  expelled 
and  absorbed  by  the  chlorohydric  acid.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance  is 
liberated  and  given  ofi*,  or  it  combines  with 
portions  of  the  carbon  to  carburetled  hydrogen, 
which  pass  through  the  acid  without  being 
absorbed.  During  the  ignition,  no  apprehen- 
sion need  be  entertained  lest  the  ammonia 
should  not  be  perfectly  absorbed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ignition  must  go  on  so  rapidly  as  to 
prevent  a  sudden  and  violent  retrogression  of 
the  outer  air  by  the  too  rapid  absorption  of  the 
ammonia,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  acid  might 
be  forced  into  the  combustion-tube.  This  is  so 
apt  to  take  place  with  some  substances,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prevent  it  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  mixture  of  sugar  or  some  other 
non-nitrogen ized  substance,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  analyzed. 

158.  When  the  ignition  is  completed  and 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  pointed 
extremity  of  the  ignition-tube  should  be  broken 
off,  and,  as  usual,  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air 
about  equal  to  twice  the  capacity  of  the  appa- 
ratus drawn  through  it  by  the  suction-tube,  by 
which  all  remaining  ammoniacal  vapors  are 
drawn  through  the  acid  and  absorbed.  The 
apparatus  is  then  disconnected  and  emptied 
of  its  contents  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
-ts  inside  rinsed  first  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
S04 


and  ether,  and  then  with  pure  water,  for  which 
purpose  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  liqaid 
will  sufiice.  These  liquids  are  added  to  the 
original  solution,  which  is  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  chloride  of  platinum,  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and 
one  volume  of  ether.  This  mixture  dissolves 
the  excess  of  the  chloride  of  platinum,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  yellow  color,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  added* 
while  all  the  ammonia  remains  as  a  combina- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium  with  Chloride 
of  platinum  (chloroplatinate  of  ammonium). 
The  latter  is  collected  on  a  counterpoised  filter, 
dried,  and  weighed.  As  a  check,  it  may  be 
calcined  and  the  weight  of  the  remaining  me- 
tallic platinum  ascertained.  From  the  quan- 
tity of  the  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  or  the 
metallic  platinum,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  substance  is  calculated;  the 
former  containing  6*349  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  the  latter  corresponding  to  14-353  per  cent. 
of  the  same  element  Will  and  Varrentrapp 
state  that  this  method  is  applicable  to  all 
nitrogenized  substances,  except  those  where 
the  nitrogen  exists  as  nitric  acid,  or  has  l)eea 
added  to  the  substance  by  oxidation  with  this 
acid. 

159.  Having  thus  determined  the  percenta^ 
composition  of  an  organic  substance,  the  rela- 
tive number  of  atoms  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
way  (see  p.  168).  The  absolute  number  of 
atoms  of  the  different  elements,  which  consti- 
tute one  atom  of  the  organic  substance,  or  its 
atomic  weight,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  com- 
bining it  with  some  other  substance,  the  atomic 
weight  of  which  is  known.  This  will  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  example.  Prout  found  by 
analysis  the  percentage  composition  of  urea  to 
be:  carbon  19*99,  hydrogen  6*65,  nitrogen  46*65, 
oxygen  26-63.  If  we  divide  these  numbers  by 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  same,  we  obtain: 

Carbon i|^=3*326. 
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Hydrogen -^=6-65. 

Nitrogen iiq|=3-^7. 

Oxygen m=3.326. 

Now  3*326  :  6*65  :  3*287  :  8-325 
sr  1         :  20    :  0*992  :  1*0 

Which  last  numbers,  therefore,  represent  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  urea,  and  are 
very  nearly  as  1  :  2  :  1 :  1.  But  to  obtain  the 
absolute  number  of  these  atoms  contained  in 
one  atom  of  urea,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  one  atom  of  urea  contains  one, 
two,  or  three,  &c^  atoms  of  carbon  and  a  cor- 
responding number  of  atoms  of  the  other 
elements,  it  becomes  necessary  to  combine  the 
urea  with  another  substance,  the  atomic  com- 
position of  which  is  known,  and  with  which  it 
may  be  considered  to  form  a  neutral  combina- 
tion ;  such  a  substance  is,  in  this  case,  oxalic 
acid.    Now,  the  oxalate  of  urea,  which,  there- 
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fore,  may  be  considered  as  containiDg  one  atom 
df  area  and  one  atom  of  oxalic  acid,  has  been 
feond  to  consist  of: 

In  100  parti. 

Urea 57-24 

Oialic  acid 3425 

Water 8-61 

Bfet  57-24  urea  cojitains,  according  to  the 
ikore  analysis,  11-56  carbon,  while  34*25  oxalic 
acid  contains  11-45  carbon;  one  atom  of  area 
ad  one  atom  of  oxalic  acid  contain,  therefore, 
fe  same  amount  and  consequently  the  same 
HBber  of  atoms  of  carbon,  which,  being  in 
•Blie  acid,  two  (C^O,)  mast  be  the  same  in 
wKk,  and  one  atom  of  the  latter,  therefore,  con* 
Wm  S  at  carbon,  4  at.  hydrogen,  2  at.  nitrogen, 
■d  2  at.  oxygen  (CjH  .N^O.).  In  order  to  ob- 
IHB  the  atomic  weight  of  urea,  we  merely 
lire  to  add  together  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
akore  numbers  of  atoms  of  its  elements ;  or  it 
■If  be  obtained  directly  from  the  composi- 
lioa  of  the  oxalate  of  urea  by  the  proportion, 

efonlic«2d.        of  ana. 

as    34-25    :     57-24    =     36-05    :     x 
4Vfhe  atomic  weight  of  urea  ^  60*24. 

IM,  If,  therefore,  the  substance  be  an  acid, 
«c  combine  it  with  a  base  to  a  neutral  com* 
,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  of  base  with 


which  it  combines ;  or,  if  it  be  a  base,  we  then 
combine  it  with  an  acid  and  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  latter.  Many  organic  sub- 
stances, although  of  a  neutral  or  indifferent 
nature,  combine  with  oxido.  of  lead,  which 
combinations  then  afford  the  means  of  deter- 
mining their  atomic  or  combining  weight,  by 
estimating  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  which 
these  combinations  contain.  This  is  generally 
done  by  incineration,  heating  the  substance  in 
an  open  porcelain  crucible  or  capsule  with 
free  access  of  the  air,  when  the  organic  sub- 
stance oAen  takes  fire  and  burns  away  sponta- 
neously. The  mixture  of  metallic  lead  and 
oxide  of  lead  which  is  leil,  may  then  be 
weighed,  and  the  latter  dissc^lved  from  the 
former  by  acetic  acid,  and  its  weight  asceiv 
tained  by  the  loss,  and  the  weight  of  the  remain- 
ing metallic  lead  computed  as  oxide  and  added 
to  it.  Or  the  whole  mixture  of  oxide  and 
metallic  lead  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  after  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  weight  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  ascertained,  from  which  that  of 
the'  oxide  is  computed.  When  a  substance 
cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  any  other 
substance,  its  atomic  weight,  or  the  number  of 
atoms  of  its  elements  which  it  contains,  cannot 
be  determined. 


TABLES 

IfOH  CALCULATING  THE  RESULTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 


lb  following  tables  are  employed  to  facili- 
the  calculations  of  analytical  results.  The 
eolamn  contains  the  name  of  the  substance, 
weight  of  which  has  been  determined  by 
Ifsis,  while  the  second  contains  the  name 
it  substance,  the  corresponding  weight  of 
'  is  to  be  computed  from  the  former.  The 
eolamn,  headed  with  1.,  shows  how  much 
the  substance  in  the  second  column  corres- 

K!  with  1.  of  that  in  the  first  column;  and  by 
Qg  the  decimal  point  to  the  right  or  left, 
riR  get  tke  corresponding  quantity  in  10,  100, 
^IIIO,dcc.;  or,  01,  -01,  -001,  dec.    The  remain- 
'    columns,  headed  2.,  3.,  4.,  du^.,  show  the 
itiiyof  the  substance  in  the  second  column 
ponding  to  2,  3,  4, 6u^  parts  of  the  sub- 


stance in  the  first  column;  and  likewise, 
whether  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  or  tenths, 
hundredths, dec.,  by  changing  the  decimal  point 
These  numbers  may  be  employed  for  grammes, 
grains,  or  any  other  denomination  of  weight, 
while  the  column  headed  1-  expresses  the  per- 
centage of  the  substance  in  the  second  column 
contained  in  that  in  the  first  column. 

A  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  method  of  employing  these  tables.  Sup- 
pose we  wish  to  find  how  much  metallic  iron 
is  contained  in  2-174  grammes  of  peroxide  of 
iron.  Look  in  the  Table  Iron,  for  Peroxide  of 
Iron  in  the  first  column  with  Iron  in  the  second 
column. 


Prom  column,  headed  2.  write  1*38677  without  changing  the  point 

"  «*  •«      1.      "  -06934  removing  the  point  1  place  to  the  left 

•«  «  *«      7.      "  -04853  removing  the  point  2  places  to  the  left 

"  «  "      4*      **  -00277  removing  the  point  3  places  to  the  left 


By  addition   1-50741  grammes  expresses  that  2*174  of  peroxide  of  iron 
1-50741  of  metallic  iron. 

from  the  column  headed  2.,  removing  the  point 
one  place  to  the  right 
From  column  2.  write  2-7594 
"  "       5.    "        -6898 

**  •*       7.    "        -0966 

"  "        3.    «        -0041 

"  M        9,     «        -0012 


[^tftolpbnr,  contained  in  a  substance  under 
,  had  been  converted  into  salphuric 
itad  then  combined  with  baryta,  the  Table 
hr,  and  the  line,  with  Sulphate  of  Baryta 
II  int  and  Sulphur  in  the  second  colqmn, 
gife  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  sub- 
tt,  which  had  been  thus  converted.  Sup- 
i  the  siripbate  of  baryta  to  weigh  25*739 
M.   Write  the  amonnt  for  the  2  of  the'25 


8*5511  grs.  of  sulphur 
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ANATA8E. 


ANEMONIN. 


ANATASB.  Mm,  {ffwrm^tt^  dongaium,  from 
the  height  of  the  octahedra).  I^fn.  Octahe- 
drite  (from  its  occurrence  in  Octahedra), 
Oisanite  (from  its  locality  Oisans),  Pyramidal 
Titaaiam-ore,  Titane  Anatase. 

Dttcrip,  Small  crystals  of  tetragonal  system, 
idjacaat  sides  of  radical  8-hedron^97^  38^, 
opposite  sides  :s  137^  lO';  combin.  the  1st 
obtaser  8-hedron  on  the  edges  of  the  radical, 
with  a  sharper  and  a  flatter  of  same  order, 
i  flatter  8-hedra  of  same  order  with  the  radical, 
a  dioctahedron,  terminal  plane,  -and  vertical 
square  prism  on  edges  of  radical;  radical 
on  term,  plane  sa  111^  25^.  Cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  radical  and  terminal  plane. 
E=  5-5— 6.     O.s  3-867,  HaUy;  3-826,  Moht. 

Color  blue,  passing  into  brown,  red,  and  black, 
greenish  yellow  by  transmitted  light ;  lustre  of 
fragments  splendent,  snbmetallic ;  translucent, 
op^e ;  brittle ;  grayish  white  streak.  By  heat 
it  phosphoresces  reddish  yellow  for  a  moment 

Behavior,  hike  pure  titanic  acid,  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe ;  4issolves  in  borax  to  a 
colorless  glass,  becoming  in  the  inner  flame 
yellow  and  amethystine ;  difficultly  soluble  in 
Die.  salt,  the  bead  generally  becoming  blue  in 
the  reducing  flame.  Acids  do  not  attack  it ; 
rendered  soluble  by  ignition  with  a  mixture  of 
i  pts.  carbonate  of  soda  and  2  pts.  carbonate  of 
potassa.    (See  Titanic  acid  under  Titasium.) 

JmUytit  has  shown  it  to  be  pure  titanic  acid, 
bot  it  luis  not  been  latterly  examined. 

Loealititt  chiefly  at  Oisans  Dauphin^  asso- 
ciated with  felspar,  epidote,  axinite,  chrichtou- 
ite,&c  in  granite  and  mica-slate ;  in  the  latter 
rock  io  the  Grisons ;  at  Tavatsch  in  Tyrol ;  in 
clay-slate,  Norway;  in  granite  in  Cornwall  and 
Spain;  in  detached  crystals  and  nodules,  and 
in  qaartz,  at  Itabira,  Brazil. 

ANAUXITE*.  Jtfm.  (ttfovPut,  without  in- 
crease)* Found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bilin 
ia  veins  of  disintegrated  volcanic  rock,  and 
resembles  PyrophylUte.  Greenish-white,  trans- 
lacent  on  the  edges,  composed  of  fine  grains. 


with  lamellar  structure.  0.=b  2-266.  Gives 
water  in  the  matrass,  bums  white  before  the 
blowpipe,  its  edges  becoming  slightly  rounded, 
splits  off  without  swelling,  unlike  pjrrophyllit'? 
(hence  its  name).  With  the  fluxes  and  cobalt- 
solution  it  shows  its  content  of  iron,  silica  and 
alumina.  An  incomplete  analysis  by  Plattner 
gave  65*7  silica,  11-5  water,  much  alumina, 
some  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Ben. 
and  Rann. 

ANCHUSIC  ACID,  ANCHUSINE.  Chem. 
See  Alkakit. 

ANDALUSITE.  Min.  Syn.  Chiastolite, 
Made,  Crucite.    Felspath  apyre,  Ha&y, 

DeMcrip.  Crvst  right-rhombic  prism  of  91* 
33^  and  88*  27%  the  edges  levelled  by  another 
vertical  4-sided  prism,  the  adjacent  sides  of 
which  ^  128*  6',  or  with  the  main  prism  bs 
161*  43^;  the  larger  terminal  plane  with 
small  planes  of  a  horizontal  prism  ^  144*  44^ 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  main  rhombic  prism. 
Occurs  also  subcolumnar  and  granular. 
H.  SB  7*5.    G.s  313— 3-32. 

Color  gray  or  reddish ;  lustre  vitreous ;  sub- 
translucent-opake ;  streak  white;  tough,  with 
uneven  fracture ;  streak  white.  Chiastolite  is 
now  associated  with  andalnsite,  although  they 
appeared  to  differ  from  the  impurities  asso- 
ciated with  the  former;  hence  its  hardness 
varying  from  3  to  7*6,  and  the  variations  in 
analyses.  The  crystals  of  chiastolite  generally 
appear  to  consist  of  four  individuals,  arranged 
in  a  right  or  oblique  cruciform  manner. 

Bthavior.  Infusible  alone,  dissolves  with  dif- 
ficulty in  borax  to  a  clear  glass ;  decomposed 
with  greater  difficulty  by  mic.  salt ;  with  soda 
swells  without  fusion;  with  cobalt-solution 
gives  a  blud.    Not  attacked  by  acids. 

Jnalym.  Of  Andalnsite,  1.  from  Spain  by 
Yauquelin ;  2.  from  Herzogau  in  Oberpfalz  by 
Bncholz;  and  from  the  Linsenz  Alp,  Tyrol, 
3.  by  Brandes,  4.  by  Bunsen,  and  5.  by  Thom- 
son ;  of  Chiastolite  from  Lancashire,  Massa- 
chusetts, 6.  by  C.  T.  Jackson,  7.  by  Bunsen. 


1. 

f. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

Silica 

38 

62 

2 

8 

36-6 

60-5 

40 

34-000 
55-750 
3-375 
0-625 
0-376 
2-125 
2-000 
1-000 

40-17 
68-62 

0-61 

0-28 

35-304 

60-196 

(FeO  1-324 

1*000 
2*032 

33-0 
61-0 
4-0) 

1-5 

39-09 
58-66 

0-63 

0-21 

Vol.  mat  0-99 

Alamina 

Peroxide  of  Iron  . . 
Ox.  of  Manganese  . 
Magnesia  ......... 

Lime 

Potassa.... 

Water 

100 

101*0 

99-260 

99-58 

99-856 

99-5 

99-38 
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MMiretttH^  a  eaAiphor  or  ■toaropteD,  Ibimd  in 
jtumnu  PidmtiUm,  mmtnaa  and  jritliiMe. 

Pnp,  Poor  orer  tbe  bniiMA  and  fresh  plant 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  distil  off  the  half» 
redistil  I  of  the  distillate  and  set  it  in  a  oool 
place ;  the  anemonin  ciTStaHisee  out  in  a  tew 


Prop.  White  scales  of  needles,'of  an  ez- 
tremelj  pungent  odor  and  tasie,  heavier  than 
water ;  rery  soluble  in  ether,  slightly  in  water; 
heated  it  fuses  and  Tolatilixes  with  an  extremely 
pungent  acrid  odor,  Tiolentlv  attacking  the  eyes 
and  nose,  but  it  cannot  be  oistilled  unchanged. 
Long  ebulition  with  nitric  acid  decomposes  it, 
but  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  scarcely 
attack  it;  soluble  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  water  precipitates  it,  but  the  solution  is 
decomposed  by  neat;  concentrated  chloro* 
.hy^Uic  acid  couTerts  it  into  ontmomc  add. 
FormnC^.O^.  JJhrig,  Fehling  found  A.  very 
soluble  in  not  alcohol,  difficultly  in  ether  and 
water;  the  alcoholic  solution  always  left  a 
white,  pulverulent  substance,  insoluble  in  those 
three  menstrua,  as  well  as  in  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  His  4  analyses  give  Cfifig. 
By  boiling  it  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  he 
obtained  a  crystalline  compound  of  the  ibrmnla, 
0„H.Og.  PbO. 

jtmrnonie  acid  (Oer.  AnemoninsAure),  is  ob- 
tained, according  to  LSwig,  by  boiling  ane- 
monin with  barytic  water,  removing  the  excess 
of  banrta  by  carbonic  acid,  precipitating  the 
filtered  solution  with  acetate  of  lead,  decom- 
posing the  yellow  anemonate  of  lead  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  fil- 
tered solution  of  anemonic  acid  to  dryness. 
It  is  a  brown,  translucent,  brittle,  amorphous 
mass,  easily  rubbed  to  a  yellow  powder ;  deli- 
quescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  not  in  ether, 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol;  tastes  and  reacts 
acid,  decomposing  carbonates ;  decomposed  by 
distillation;  its  salts  are  amorphous.  Form 
G.H4O3,  HO.  Llhng,  Schwarz's  anemic  acid 
(Anemonsaure)  requires  confirmation. 

ANGELICA.  Bot.  The  root  of  this  plant 
(Archangelica,  angelica),  growing  abundantly 
in  Northern  Europe ;  has  at  first  a  sweet  taste, 
then  hot,  aromatic,  bitter.  The  analyses  of  the 
root  are  by  John,  and  by  Bucholz  and  Brandes. 

John.  Buch.  it  Br. 

Vol.oil, sharp  taste,  trace 0'70 

Resin.... Do 6*7     6*02 

Bitter  extract. . . .  12*5    Extractive  ....  26-40 

Gum 33-5     fwilh  salt)  ....  31-75 

Starch  (Inulin), .     4*0    (not  Inulin)  . . .    5-40 
Soluble  in  potassa    7-3    Extr.  deposit...    0-66 

Woody  fibre  ....  80-0     8-60 

Water 7      -^     17-60 

Loss  5  2-00 

Albumen 0-97 


100 


100 


B.  and  B.  term  the  acrid,  soft  resin  Jngelica' 
baltanif  on  which,  with  the  oil,  the  active 
properties  of  the  seeds  and  root  depend.  To 
prepare  it,  extract  the  dry  root  with  alcohol, 
and  add  water,  which  dissolves  the  extractive. 
The  balsam  is  blackish  brown,  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid  with  brownish  red  color,  in  potassa- 
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lye  hf  ImXt  in  iMraolt  ettett  ipL  tnj^Bil 

and  annelid  oil,  wlih  m  Milow  i^ofer.         j 

ANOLARITE.  JRn.    Bee  TtviAarn.  1 

ANGLBdlTEL  JRn. '  flee  I^mA»-Ti^  '^ 

ANGOSTURA.  JW^   Bfn.  Annstiin. . 

bark  of  Oal^  i^/UkmHt  and  Cmtpana  ^ 

latter  Bonplaadia  trUbliala),  from  the  :~^ 

of  tropieal  Ameifea.    It  shiOuld  not  be  ' 

ft>undMl  with  the  bMr  of  the  Nnx-VomJi 

sometimes  termed  False  An^tanu 

analysis  of  tiie  trae  Aug.  baric  gives : 

Volatile  ofl Mi 

Bitter  bard  resin w' 

Balsamic  resin '••  !<• 

Elasticresin •••• 0^ 

Bitter  extract. M 

Oum Sr7 

Lighin 89*1 

lOM 

Pfafifs  analysis  gave  beside  the  above^  fi 
tartaric  acid,  tartrate,  sulphate  and  muiials 
potassa,  and  sulphate  or  lime.  Saladia.d 
covered  in  it  a  peculiar  principle  (the  hM 
extract)  which  he  termed  Cnsparin. 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  bv  dist     . 
bark  with  water.    It  is  yellowish  white,  I , 
than  water,  peculiar  odor,  acrid  tasts. ' 
hard  resin  is  brown,  bitter,  soluble  in  T 
acetic  ether,  and  potassa;  inaolaUe  iac 
ether  and  oil  of  terpentine.    Tiie  soft  i 
greenish  yellow,  acrid,solub1e  in  alooholtf  ^ 
oil  of  terpentine,  and  almonds;  iosoliAIr 
potassa ;  colored  red  by  nitric  acid. 

Cusparin,  Syn.  Angosturin.  This  nni 
pie,  the  bitter  extract,  is  prepared,  accoroi^ 
Saladin,  by  extracting  1  pt.  bark  by  3  pts^ab 
lute  alcohol,  and  evaporating  spontaneoodjl 
16^  Fahr.;  the  crystalline  aggregations  l 
separated  from  the  liquid,  pressed,  rif^sd  W 
a  little  water,  treated  with  ether,  dissolvsA 
alcohol  of  0*833,  shaken  with  freshly  pnol 
tated  oxide  of  lead,  the  greater  part  of  1 
alcohol  distilled  ofi*,  and  the  residue  ,e^oi 
to  18° — 20°.  Concentric  groups  of  ayal 
are  formed.  Cnsparin  forms  irregular  Ml 
hedra,  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  losing  2Mi  1 
cent  of  its  weight,  with  higher  heat  iniaia 
without  giving  an  odor  of  nitrogenous  aai 
and  without  a  residue ;  1000  water  at  fii^  ^ 
solve  5-45,  at  212°  1 1-04 ;  100  alcohol  of  Ml 
dissolve  37  at  53-6°;  insolpble  in  ether  fl 
vol.  oils ;  soluble  in  alkalL  Chlorine  chflli 
it  into  a  peculiar  acid;  iodine,  bromine^ ill 
and  sulphuric  acids  change  its  color, 
aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  iM| 
salts  of  both  oxides  of  iron,  nor  nentrtl 
basic  acetate  of  lead ;  while  infusion  of  "||p 
produces  a  caseous  precipitate. 

Ute.  In  Pharmacy.  A  powerful  aimJil 
or  stimulant  tonic,  its  stimnlant  propel) 
being  due  to  the  oil  and  resin,  its  tonic  to' 
bitter  principle. 

ANHYDRFfE.  itftn.  (name  signifies  wM 
water),  Syn.  Cubespar  (Ger.  Wurfebfiii 
Muriacite,  Yulpinite,  KarsteniCe,  PliHi 
Gypsum  Haloide. 

Detcriptum,  CrjsU  Right  square  prisiM 
Combinations  are   the  prism  with  term: 


ANHTDROU& 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 


'^  and  sometiiD€8  a  td  prism  replacing  the 
t  of  the  1st,  the  angles  of  the  two  adjoin- 
prisms  S3  129^  56^  and  140^  4';  cleaves 
ilel  to  main  prism,  less  perfectly  parallel 
minal  plane.  Structure  also  lamellar  and 
OS,  oflen  contorted,  grannlar,  and  some- 
I  impalpable. 
.3—3*5.    G.SS3-0— 2-957 

(2-96  in  vacno  at  39<'). 
obr  white,  grayish,  bluish,  or  reddish, 
iHed ;  lustre  pearly  on  the  prism,  vitreous 
lenninal  plane,  and  rather  vitreous  in  the 
eUar  and  fibrous ;  transparent,  translucent; 
double  refraction. 

Idkovior.    Yields  no  water,  or  only  a  trace, 

1. 

8alpharic  acid 59-78 

Lime 43-06 

Sesqnioxide  of  Iron 0-10 

Silica 0-26 

Water — 

Carbonic  acid — 

Bitumen — 


in  a  matrass ;  fuses  with  difficulty  on  charcoal 
to  a  white  enamel,  and  by  strong  fire  is  reduced 
to  sulphuret,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  soda. 
Forms,  with  borax,  a  clear  glass,  becoming 
yellow  or  brownish  on  cooling,  according  to 
the  quantity  in  the  bead.  Fuses  into  a  clear 
bead  with  fluor-spar,  becoming  an  opake  white 
enamel  on  cooling,  and  by  continued  heating 
swells  without  fusion.  Very  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and. acids. 

AnalywiM^  1.  Of  a  blue  variety  from  Sulz  on 
the  Neckar;  2.  of  the  fibrous  from  lifeld ;  3.  of 
the  coarse ;  and,  4.  of  the  fine  granular  from 
y ulpino ;  1  by  Klaproth,  2,  3,  and  4  by  Stro- 
meyer :  • 

t.  J.  4. 

55-801     56*7765     580075 

40-673     41-4056     41-7042 

-254       -0324       — 

•231  -2696  -0900 

2-914  -9428  -0725 

•087  —  — 

-040  —  — 


108-19  100 


99*4169  99*8742 


Fbrmula,  CaO,  80^  or  anhydrous  sulphate 

feWell  crystallized  at  salt-mines  of 
eriand;  and  at  Hall  and  Bochnia, 
M;  It  Aussee,  crystallized  and  massive, 
I  biter  brick-red;  at  Sulz  on  the  Neckar; 
Ifte^Carinthia;  Himmelsberg  near  Ufeld; 
Mttesgaden,  Bavaria;  salt  mines  of  Wie- 
ttifPoiaod;  Vnlpino  near  Bergamo,  Italy, 
hoe  its  unusual  hardness  renders  it  useful 

Lenttiag  into  ornaments.  In  the  United 
ei  at  Lockport,  New  York,  of  fine  blue, 
tely  lamellar  and  transparent. 
illHTDROUS.  Chem.  From  «tr,  without, 
i(  vater.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  sub- 
ices  destitute  of  water.  The  metallic  oxides 
hitully  precipitated  as  hydrates,  i.  e.  chemi- 
%  combined  with  water,  which  they  lose  by 
H^bceoming  anhydrous  or  dry  oxides.  Al- 
M  and  other  organic  bodies  have  a  strong 
kietkm  for  water,  although  they  may  not 
■bioe  with  it  in  definite  proportion,  and 
Ni freed  from  it  they  are  also  termed  anhy- 
M.  Anhydrous  alcohol  is  also  termed  ab- 
jfc  ilcohoL 

JHHTDROUS  SILICATE  OF  IRON.  Min. 
i  6  as  3-884.  Foliated  masses,  cleav- 
leadilj  into  4-sided  prisms,  dark,  brown, 
\  brittle,  magnetic.  Heated  in  a  closed 
loses  about  2  per  cent  of  volatile  matter, 
j£ng  ammoniacal  vapor ;  infusible  alone, 
Mni redacing  flame  assumes  metallic  lustre ; 
■ik  in  cblorohydric  acid,  leaving  silica  in 
K  An  analysis  by  Thompson  gives  silica 
Hl-f  protoxide  of  iron  68*73  +  protox.  of 
iiganese  1-78  =s  100-11.  Form.,3FeO,SiO,> 
4prDtosilicate  of  iron.  Locality  at  Sclav- 
^h,Moume  mountains.  Northern  Ireland. 
A  CiLoaopBjnTJc,  Fatalits,  and  SiUcaUs  of 
m, 

Um.  or  NIL,  ANILIN,  ANIUC  ACID, 
tiniso. 

kflDCAL  CHABCOAL.  Tedu   The  residue 
■  the  dry  distillation  of  rarious  parts  of 


animals,  bones,  blood,  flesh,  scrapings  of  hides, 
and  leather,  clippings  of  hoofs  and  horns, 
woollen  and  silk  rags,  dec  They  are  distilled 
either  for  their  volaUle  matters  as  a  chief  pro- 
duct, or  for  the  residuary  coal,  which  is  em- 
ployed either  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate 
of  potassa,  or  for  decolorizing  and  purifying 
solutions  of  sugar,  spirits,  and  other  liquids. 
For  the  volatile  products  see  Manufacture  of 
Sal-ammoniac  under  AmioviuM.  For  the 
uses  of  the  charcoal,  see  Ferroeyanide  of  Potato 
tium  under  CxAiroexH;  and  for  the  last  pur- 
pose, Boirx-BLACK. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.  Organic  bodies 
are  distinguished  from  inorganic  by  always 
consisting  of  2  or  more  of  a  few  elements,  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a 
few  others ;  by  consisting  usually  of  a  large 
number  of  equivalents  and  by  consequently 
being  complex  in  their  composition ;  by  their 
ready  decomposition  or  separation  into  simpler 
forms  of  matter.  Many  of  them  have  also  a 
compound  radical,  as  basis,  composed  of  2  cAr 
3  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  these  with 
nitrogen,  which  act  as  elements  combining 
oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  their  oxides  with 
acids.  We  may  distinguish  between  organic 
and  oi^anized  bodies ;  the  latter,  while  in  con- 
nection with  the  plant  or  animal,  partaking  of 
its  vitality  and  consequently  not  being  obedient 
to  the  decomposing  laws  of  affinity,  but  rather 
employing  these  forces  to  elaborate  materials 
from  the  organic  matters  around  them  in  order 
to  reproduce  themselves.  The  fibrin  and  al- 
bumen of  the  blood  are  of  this  character. 
Organic  bodies  are  produced  by  the  joint 
action  of  those  organized,  such  as  sugar,  gum, 
oily  matters,  vegetable  acids,  alkaloicb,  ice. 

The  organic  and  organized  matters  produced 
by  plants  constitute  the  food  of  animals,  which 
employ  them  partly  for  nutrition  and  partly  for 
combustion.  The  important  organized  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  system  are  all  nitro- 
genous ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  nitrogenous 
t2  22\ 


ANIME. 


ANISE. 


food  to  supply  their  gradual  waste  and  decay. 
Starch,  gum,  sugar,  oils,  dec,  containing  no 
nitrogen,  support  life  but  for  a  short  time,  their 
principal  use  being  to  supply  carbon  for  com- 
bustion, wherewith  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
maintained. 

In  retpiratioH  the  amylaceous  and  oily  sob- 
stances,  dtc.  are  burned,  their  oxygen  uniting 
with  as  much  of  their  hydrogen  as  is  neces- 
sary to  form  water,  while  their  carbon  and  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  are  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  The  dark  venous  blood 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs 
becoming  of  a  florid  red,  and  arterialized ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  oxidation  takes  place  in 
the  extreme  capillaries,  from  which  the  venous 
blood  conveys  carbonic  acid  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  parts  with  it,  takes  up  oxygen,  and 
becomes  again  arterialized.  This  oxidation 
appears  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  animal 
heat,  and  hence  we  may  view  the  animal  frame 
as  an  apparatus  of  combustion,  in  which  the 
organized  and  organic  substances. generated  by 
plants  are  burned  and  converted  into  simpler 
forms  of  matter,  carbonic  acid,  water,  dec 

To  supply  this  combustion  and  the  waste  of 
the  animal  body,  the  organic  materials  of  food 
enter  into  the  system  by  simple  absorption, 
animals  merely  assimilating  without  organizing 
them.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  aniUyses  of 
Mulder  and  others  that  fibrin,  albumen,  and 
casein  have  the  same  composition,  whether 
obtained  from  vegetables  or  animals,  whence 
Liebig  draws  the  conclusion  that  animals  do 
not  organize  them,  but  draw  them  ready  formed 
from  plants,  the  herbivorous  receiving  them 
directly,  carnivorous  animals  indirectly. 

The  minutise  of  the  operations  of  respira- 
tion, digestion,  and  the  various  animal  func- 
tions are  still  subjects  of  speculation  and 
research,  nor  is  it  desirable  in  a  practical 
work  to  enter  on  this  field  until  it  shall  have 
been  more  fully  explored.  Dumas,  Bous- 
singault,  and  others  maintain  that  the  fatty 
matters  are  not  organized  by  the  animal,  but 
received  ready  formed  from  plants;  while 
Liabig  holds  that  they  are  due  to  the  metamor- 
phosis of  amylaceous  and  other  portions  of 
food  within  the  animal  frame. 

Certain  it  is  that  a  path  of  research  has 
been  opened  by  the  sun>rising  discoveries  in 
Organic  Chemistry,  which  bids  fair  to  unfold 
many  of  the  hitherto  concealed  operations  in 
the  complex  system  of  animals,  which  were 
formerly  referred  to  the  indefinite  action  of 
vitality,  and  promises  a  clearer  view  of  the 
cause  and  state  of  disease,  with  a  more  certain 
application  of  remedies  on  sound  phemical 
principles.  For  farther  details,  refer  to  Rssn- 
BATiov  and  Diobstiov;  to  the  substances, 
Albvmxit,  Casbiv,  Fibbiv,  Olutbb,  Lbouvik, 
and  Pbotbib  ;  and  farther,  to  the  articles  Bilb, 
Blood,  Chtlb,  Fat,  Ubibb,  dec. 

ANIME.  Tech.  A  resin,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  the  American  and  the  Oriental. 
The  Ameriean  Anime  is  said  to  flow  from  inci- 
sions in  the  Hymtntta  Ccurbarilf  a  tree  growing 
in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  The  purer 
resin  occurs  in  pale-yellow  pieces,  with  a 
vitreous  fracture  and  dusty  surface ;  softens  in 
the  mouth,  tastes  like  mastic,  and  has  an 
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agreeable  odor,  especially  when  heated ;  spec 
gniv.  1*03;  combustible  with  a. lively  flame 
Warm  oil  of  olives  or  lavender  dissolve  it ;  it 
is  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solu- 
tion reddening  litmus,  although  the  acid  is 
scarcely  extracted  by  water.  Cold  alcohol 
separates  it  into  two  resins,  the  soluble  (54*3 
per  cent)  resembles  the  resin  itself;  the  diffi- 
cultly soluble  resin  (42*8  per  cent)  precipitate* 
from  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  drying  to  a 
tasteless  mass,  slightly  odorous  and  lighter 
than  water.  It  also  contains  about  2*4  per 
cent  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  passes  off  by 
heating  alone  or  with  water.  A  brown  variety 
does  not  soften  in  the  mouth. 

The  Oriental  anime  has  a  specgrav.  1*0272, 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  2  resins,  one  pale- 
yellow,  brittle,  not  softening  in  the  mouth,  the 
other  reddish  yellow,  softer;  it  does  not  contain 
the  difficultly  soluble  resin,  and  its  alcoholic 
solution  has  a  less  acid  reaction.  It  is  not  de- 
composed by  nitric  acid,  even  at  the  heat  of 
ftision. 

Anime  was  formerly  employed  in  Phar- 
macy, but  is  now  chiefly  used  for  scenting  pas* 
titles,  dec 

ANISE.  Tech.  Phar.  The  seed  of  Pm^ 
neUa  Anisum  (or  Anitum  taiivum),  a  native  of 
Scio  and  Egypt,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  dec  The  following  are  thtf 
analytic  results  of  Brandes  and  Reimann : 

Volatile  oil S-Oa 

Resin 0*58 

Crystal,  fat  and  chlorophylL  . .  0-12 

Fat  oil 8-38 

Phy  locol  1  (extractive,  dkc) . . .  7*86 

Uncryst  sugar 0*65 

Gum 6*50 

Extractive 0*50 

Anise-Ulmin? 8*60 

Gummoin 2*90 

Salts  of  lime  and  potassa 8*17 

Inorganic  salts,  dec 3-56 

Lignin 32-85 

Water 23*00 

101-65 

The  fat  oil  was  of  a  buttery  consistence, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  resin ;  saponifia- 
ble  by  potassa,  leaving  a  white  substance,  not 
examined.  Neither  the  anise-ulmine  nor  the 
gummoin  can  be  regarded  as  simple  bodies. 
The  salts  of  lime  and  potassa  are  malates  and 
bimalates,  acetates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates, 
the  inorganic  include  silicic  acid  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

Oil  ofamae  is  prepared  by  distUling  the  seed 
with  water,  about  2  per  cent  being  the  jjrield. 
It  is  transparent  and  colorless,  or  slightly 
yellow,  with  the  aromatic  odor  and  taste  of  (be 
seed;  spec  grav.  0*970  fresh,  increasing  to 
0*985  when  old ;  congeals  at  50^  and  liquefies 
at  62^;  these  points  varying  with  the  variable 
proportion  of  elaopten  and  stearopten.  It  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  of 
0*806,  soluble  at  77^  in  2*4  pts.  alcohol  of  8^4 
It  slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air,  becoming  thicker, 
resinous,  and  loses  the  property  of  depositing 
its  stearopten.    With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it 
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ANORTHITE. 


forms  an  orange-colored,  soft  resia  and  oxalic 
(or  benzoic)  acid.  It  consists  of  elaopten  and 
stearopten,  the  latter  often  |  of  the  oil.  The 
former  has  not  been  studied. 

Jinut^earopten  or  Can^hor*  The  solid  con- 
stitoent  of  the  oil  or  the  stearopten,  is  proved 
by  Cahoars  to  be  identical  with  the  stearoptens 
of  Fennel  and  Star-anise.  It  is  prepared  from 
anise-oil,  in  which  it  exists  in  greater  quantity, 
f^  of  the  whole,  by  pressing  the  oil  at  32^ 
between  bibalons  paper  until  it  ceases  to 
absorb  oil,  when  the  solid  is  crystallized  several 
times  from  alcohol  of  0^5  to  obtain  it  pare. 

Prop.  White,  shining  laminoe,  about  as 
heavy  as  water,  with  a  feebler  and  more  agreea- 
ble odor  than  the  crude  oil,  is  brittle,  especially 
at  939 ;  fases  at  about  64^  boils  at  432<*,  vola- 
tilizing almost  unchanged  at  this  temperature, 
bat  becoming  yellow.  The  solid  stearopten  is 
not  altered  by  long  contact  with  oxygen  or  air, 
bat  when  kept  fluid  it  gradually  loses  its  crys- 
tatltzability.  The  analvses  of  Blanchet  and 
8eU,Domas,aQd  lately  or  Cahours,  prove  that  its 
composition  is  either  Cj^UX),  or  C^oHigO, ;  the 
latter  being  deduced  by  Cahours  from  its  com- 
bination with  chlorohydric  acid;  it  is  therefore 
isomeric  with  cuminole  or  hydruret  of  cumyl. 

Anise-stearopten,  treated  with  dry  bromine, 
and  purified  by  solution  from  ether,  forms 
large,  shining,  colorless,  inodorous  crystals, 
iiiwluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol, 
more  so  in  ether,  decomposing  above  212^. 
Form^  CjpH,,  BfjOj,  3  eq.  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  3  of  bromine.  Chlorine  displaces 
hj^rogen  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  seems  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine.  The 
former  is  termed  by  Cahours  BromanisaL 

JtnuoiH.  One  pt  stearopten  rubbed  with  1} 
oil  of  vitriol  is  changed  into  a  resinous  mass, 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  can  be 
extracted  by  boiling  with  water.  The  resin  is 
then  distilled,  part  passing  over  as  a  solid,  but 
the  greater  part  decomposed  into  a  volatile 
aromatic  oil.  The  solid  is  white,  inodorous, 
fases  above  212^,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes.  Form.,  C-nHi^Oj,  being 
isomeric  with  the  stearopten.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  formed  by  strong  phosphoric  acid, 
and  by  the  dry  chlorides  of  tin  and  antimony. 

jhiitie  acid.  Prepared  hy  boiling  anise- 
stearopten  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2,  washing  the 
separated  crystals  with  cold  water,  and  sub- 
limio^  them ;  colorless,  shining  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  alkalies,  crystalline  precipitates  with 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver.  Formula  of  the 
crystallized  acid,  Cj^H^O^  +  HO,  the  water 
being  replaced  in  salts  by  a  metallic  oxide. 

AmtoU  is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  anisic 
acid  from  an  excess  of  baryta  or  lime.  It  is  a 
very  mobile,  colorless,  aromatic  liquid,  boiling 
above  302^,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether ;  it  forms,  with  bromine,  chlo- 
rine, and  nitric  acid,  crystallized  products. 
Aoisole  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  2  eq. 
carbonic  acid  from  cryst  anisic  acid;  thus, 
C   H,O^SCO,  =  C„fe,0.. 

NUraninc  acid.  The  stearopten  boiled  wim 
strong  nitric  acid  of  1*33  is  first  resolved  into 


an  oily  body,  but  when,  by  continued  action,  it 
is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  diluted,  and  the 
nitranisic  acid  separates  in  yellow  flocoulse. 
It  is  washed,  combined  with  ammonia,  crys- 
tallized several  times,  and  precipitated  by 
nitric  acid  to  render  it  pure.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  more  in  alcohol;  its  alkaline 
salts  are  readily  soluble,  its  alkalino-earthy  dif- 
ficultly. Form,  of  the  crysL  acid  ^  C..H.NO9 
+  HO,  of  the  dry  acid  =  Cj^HjO^ -f  NO5. 
Another  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  is  termed  NUranind, 

ANKERTTE.  Min.    See  Maonssiti. 

ANNEALING.  Tech.  Syn.  Nealing,  Tern- 
pering.  Lot,  Recoquere.  Fr,  Recuire,  Recuit 
Oer,  Anlassen.  Saxon.  Anhelan.  Many  sub* 
stances,  after  undergoing  the  rapid  processes 
of  the  manufacturer,  become  more  or  less 
brittle,  and  consequently,  less  adapted  to  the 
employment  for  which  they  are  designed;  and 
in  order  to  restore  the  desired  toughness  they 
are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  annealing  or 
tempering.  Glass  vessels  were  almost  useless 
unless  annealed.  Thus,  melted  glass  dropped 
into  water  forms  Prince  Rupert's  drops  or  tears, 
the  small  end  of  which  being  broken  ofi)  the 
whole  drop  bursts  into  powder  with  an  explo- 
sive force  and  noise.  A  vial  or  thin  tumbler, 
suffered  to  cool  in  the  air  (called  the  Bologna- 
vial),  will  often  bear  the  stroke  of  a  leaden 
buUet  or  other  blunt  and  soft  body  suffered  to 
fall  into  it  without  fracture,  but  if  a  flint  or 
sharp  piece  of  sand  be  dropped  into  it,  the 
vessel  will  violently  fly  to  pieces.  This  lia- 
bility to  fracture  is  greatly  lessened  by  placing 
the  vessels  as  soon  as  made  in  the  annealing 
furnace,  where  they  are  slowly  cooled  for  some 
hours  or  even  days,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  glass.  Several  metals  becoming  more 
or  less  brittle  by  hammering  and  rolling,  re- 
ceive their  wonted  toughness  by  heating  to  red- 
ness. Brittle  cast  iron  may  be  made  softer 
and  tougher  by  maintaining  it  for  some  time  at 
a  full  red  heat  and  cooling  it  slowly.  The  pro- 
cess of  tempering  steel  depends  on  the  same 
principles.  It  is  heated  and  suddenly  plunged 
mtoacold  liquid,  which  hardens  it  and  renders 
it  more  or  less  brittle ;  by  heating  this  hardened 
metal  to  different  temperatures,  its  hardness  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  a 
process  termed  tempering. 

The  particles  of  glass  or  metal  in  the  brittle 
state  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  co- 
hesive tension,  and  by  the  operation  of  reheat- 
ing are  restored  to  a  state  better  adapted  to  the 
exertion  of  cohesive  force. 

ANORTHITE.  Min,  Syn.  Anorthotomous 
Felspar,  Christianite,  Biotin. 

Deserip,  Cryst  Doubly  oblique  rhombic 
sjTStem,  with  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to 
main  plane,  P,  and  lateral  plane,  M.  It  occurs 
also  columnar. 

H.=6.    G.=  2*65— 2-78. 

Color  white;  lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on 
cleavage-planes;  transparent, translucent;  fiao- 
turo  conchoidal.    Resembles  felspar. 

Behavior,  It  behaves  litce  felspar  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  yields  with  soda  only  a  white 
enamel.  Soluble  in  chlorohydric  acid,  the 
silica  not  gelatinizing. 
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ANNATTO. 


AMTHBACITE. 


jituU^iii^  1.  From  Monte  8omma  by  G. 
Bose^  vad  2.  by  Abiah ;  3.  from  Java  by  Bein- 
wardk: 


SiHca 44^9 

Alumina  .......  34*40 

Lime 15'68 

Magnesia 5*26 

Perox.  of  Iron . . .  0*74 

Potassa — 

Soda — 


100^        99*«6        981 

Rose  snbseqaently  found  S  per  cent  potassa. 

LocalUitt.  Old  lavas  of  Monte  Somma»in  chlo- 
ritio  masses  with  ice-spar,  augite,  mioa,  ido- 
crase ;  on  the  island  Procida  near  Naples ;  Jaira. 


ANNATTO.    See  AunrrM. 
ANTHOPHYLLTTB.     Jim.     See    Hom- 


See  PoriNuipJUMM 


BKUTDB. 

ANTHRACEN.  Chm. 
under  NAPBTBAi.iif;  < 

ANTHRAGITE.  OtoL  A  ^al  fbrmatkm, 
containing  httle  or  no  bitnminous  matter,  vid 
sometimes  as  high  as  95per  cent,  carbon.  The 
largest  formation  is  composed  in  the  several 
basins  in  central  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the 
Susquehanna  river;  other  formations  are  in 
England  and  France,  beside  smaller  deposits 
of  the  same  geological  age ;  and  a  few  locali- 
ties where  biualt  intruded  through  the  brown 
coal,  appears  to  have  deprived  it  of  its  bitumen, 
and  converted  it  into  a  species  of  anthracite. 
The  following  analyses  will  exhibit  the  che- 
mical character  of  this  coal: 


PefMuyhania  AnthradU* 
Nesquehoning  mines,  Northampton  county 
Summit  mines,  Lehigh  Company  ...... 

Tamaqua  mines,  Schuylkill  co 

Schenoweth  vein,  Pottsville  .  •  •  •  • 

Sharp  Mountain,  Pinegrove 

Black  Spring  Gap,  Dauphin  co 

Lvkens  Valley,  Dauphin  co. 

Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  co • 

Carbondale,  Luzerne  co 


Foreign  Anthraaiu 

Durham,  England.  •...••....•. 

Wales 

Mons,  France ••*..•.«. 

Rolduc 

Fresne 

Lamure 

Baconniere ••.. 


Bpee.  gnv. 


1-67 
1*50 
1-54 
1-44 

1-408 
1404 


1-36 
1-608 


Carbon. 


86*60 
88-60 
92-07 
9410 
79-67 
82*47 
88-25 
88-90 
90*23 


82-0 
88-0 
86-0 
87-0 
86-3 
91-3 
66-6 


Vol. 


6-40 
7-60 
6-03 
140 
7-16 
9-63 
8-86 
7-68 
7-07 


13-0 
8-6 
12-7 
10-3 
9-4 
6-0 
8-6 


AshM. 


7-00 
4*00 
2*90 
4-60 
3-28 
8-00 
2-90 
849 
t-70 


6-0 
34 
2-3 
2-7 
4-3 
2-7 
26-0 


The  following  analyses  by  Jacquelin  {An,  de 
Ch.  d*  Ph.  Ixxiv.  200)  show  the  ultimate  com- 
position of  some  foreign  anthracites.    1.  from 


Coalbrook,  Caermarthenshire,  2.  from  Sabl^ 
Sarthe,  3.  from  ViziUe,  Is^,  4.  from  Isere,  6. 
from  Pembrokeshire,  analyzed  by  Schafb&utL 


Carbon 90-68 

Hydrogen 3*60 

Nitrogen 0*29 

Oxygen * 3-81 

Ashes 1*72 


s. 

87-22 
249 
2-31 
1-08 
6-90 


S. 

94-09 
1-86 
2-85 

1-90 


4. 

94-00 

149 

0-58 

4-00 


5. 
94-100 
2-390 
0-874 
1*336 
1*300 


The  volatile  matter  in  the  purer  varieties  is 
almost  exclusively  water;  but  in  the  same 
basin  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  traced  a  gradual 
transition  from  those  burning  without  flame  to 
those  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bitumen 
to  bum  more  freely  and  with  flame.  This  fact 
has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  most  southern 
basin,  where  n  umerous  analyses  made  along  the 
whole  line  from  Pottsville,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  towards  the  Susquehanna,  show  the 
gradual  increase  of  volatile  matter  from  2—5 
per  cent  to  12 — 16  per  cent.,  so  that  the  latter 
coals  towards  the  S.  W.  termination  of  the 
basin  approximate  to  bituminous  coals.  The 
ashes  of  anthracite  necessarily  varies  in  com- 
position, consisting  of  a  silicate  of  alumina, 
with  variable  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  d^M  the  two  last  being  often  absent 
Sulphur  (in  sulphuret  of  iron,  pyrites)  is  also 
a  variable  constituent,  from  ^  to  1  per  cent, 
being  usually  much  less  than  the  proportion  in 
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bituminous  coals.  From  our  own  experiments 
the  existence  of  nitrogen  is  shown  from  the 
ammoniacal  salt,  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
fine  ashes  frequently  found  in  the  flues  leading 
from  anthracite  stoves.  Moreover,  where  the 
flues  are  of  sheet-iron  and  not  porous  earthen- 
ware, some  60  per  cent  of  this  ash  is  chloride 
of  ammonium  (sal-ammoniac)  -,  the  presence 
of  chlorine  would  hence  indicate  the  marine 
character  of  the  coal. 

Utti.  Anthracite  has  been  employed  in 
Philadelphia  for  heating  apartments  since  1820 
and  within  10  years  successfully  for  culinary 
operations,  both  in  close  stoves  and  opea 
grates.  The  advantages  it  possesses  for  these 
purposes  are  the  long-continuance  and  uniform 
combustion  of  the  fire,  the  little  attention  il 
requires,  freedom  from  smoke,  its  greatet 
cleanliness,  and  the  little  liability  to  communi- 
cate fire  froita  sparks,  Ac  Its  disadvantages 
are  the  intensity  and  very  drying  character  of 


ANTHRACONITE. 


ANTIMONIAL  ORES. 


Ihe  hea^  although  the  Utter  difficulty  may  be 
obyiated  by  the  use  of  open  Tessels  of  water, 
vilh  stoves  and  hot-air  fumaces. 

The  same  advantages  render  it  very  snpe- 
fior  as  a  fael  for  nameroas  technical  processes. 
AAer  many  unsuccessful  attempts  made  in 
Pennsylvania  to  employ  it  in  the  reduction  of 
iroa  fiom  its  ores,  Mr.  Crane  fully  succeeded  at 
his  iron-works  in  Wales,  England,  in  1837,  by 
die  use  of  the  hot-blast,  since  which  it  has  been 
employed  with  variable  success  in  the  United 
States.  For  some  technical  operations  it  is  less 
f  aloable,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in 
some  reverberatories,  where  the  transported 
heat  of  flame  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  required.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  practical  applications  which  anthra- 
cite has  received,  we  have  yet  to  witness  its  far 
more  varied  and  general  employment  both  in 
domestic  economy  and  in  manufactures. 

ANTHRACONITE.   Min,    See  Calcarbous 
Spab. 
ANTHRANILIC  ACID.  Chem,    SeelsniGo, 
ANTHOSIDERITE.  3ftn,  {div^ytt  flower,  fnin^tj 
iron).  Dtscription  by  Hausmann.   Fine  fibrous, 
radiated,  flower-like.  Hss6'5.  0  =  about  3-0. 
Color  grayish,  ochre-brown;  lustre  feeble  silky, 
somewhat  opalescent ;  translucent  in  very  thin 
lamioae ;  very  rough.  Apparently  not  dissolved 
by  borax  and  mic.  salt,  even  in  powder,  but 
the  bead  has  an  iron  color. 
Analysis  by  Wdhler : 

Eiperimeiit.    Eqnin.     Calcul. 

Silica 60*08  3  61*36 

Peroxide  of  Iron..  34*99  1  84*66 

Water 3*59  1  3*98 


98*66 


100 


Formula,  PcaO,,  3  SiO,  -f  HO.  Wdhler  be- 
lieves that  the  same  mineral  occurs  in  those 
hydrated  oxides,  which  leave  a  portion  of  gela- 
tinous silica  after  dissolving  the  oxide  of  iron 
by  treatment  with  muriatic  acid.  The  mineral, 
accompanied  by  magnetic  iron,  was  from 
Antonio  Pereiro,  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil.  Ben, 
Jakrt$b.  xxii.  194. 

ANTIARIN.  Phar.  The  active  principle  in 
the  celebrated  Upas-poison,  derived  from  the 
jhitiarit  toxiearia,  a  tree  growing  in  Java, 
Somatra,  and  Borneo  to  the  height  of  60  to  100 
fl.  The  poison  is  prepared  by  making  inci- 
sions into  the  tree  and  inspissating  the  milky 
jaice,  wiUi  other  materials,  to  a  thick  fluid  of  a 
fawn  color  and  unpleasant  odor.  Although  a 
violent  poison,  the  former  narrations  of  its 
dreadful  character  are  entirely  fabulous. 

Mulder's  late  analyses  of  the  pure  gum-resin 
give  the  following  results : 

Vegetable  albumen  •  • . . « 16*14 

Gum 12*34 

Sugar 6*31 

Kesin 20*93 

Myricin k.. 7*02 

Antiarin 3*56 

Extractive  maUer 33*70 

100*00 

JhHarku    Colorless,  crystalline  scales,  solu- 
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ble  at  72*5<*  in  251  water,  in  70  alcohol,  and 
2792  ether;  soluble  in  27*4  boiling  water ;  more 
soluble  in  acid  and  alkaline  than  in  pure  water ; 
neutral.  It  does  not  combine  with  ammooiacal 
nor  muriatic  acid  gas.  Its  formula  deduced 
from  analysis  and  its  chemically  combined 
water  is  O^fi^fi^  and  the  crystals  have  2  eq. 
water. 

The  reain  is  acid,  and  its  alcoholic  solution 
precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  gave  23*44 
oxide  of  lead  4-  76*56  resin  :s  100.  This  an- 
tiar-resinate  contains  3  times  as  much  oxygen 
as  the  oxide  of  lead,  so  that  the  equiv.  of  the 
resin  is  3  times  as  great  as  in  the  formula,  or 
the  salt  is  a  triresinate.    Formula  ss  Ci^HjjO. 

The  myricin  resembles  myricin  of  bees  or 
myrtle  wax  in  every  respect  except  in  compo- 
sition, in  which  it  differs  slightly.    Formula, 

AWTIGORITE.  Mm.  J)e$cnp.  Occurs  like 
talc  in  slaty  masses  of  a  blackish  green  color, 
and  may  be  split  into  translucent  flakes,  thin 
laminae  of  which  are  transparent ;  lustre  glim- 
mering.  H  SB  2*5.  Os  2*622. 

Behavior,  Yields  water  in  the  matrass ;  fuses 
in  very  thin  laminaa  on  the  edges  to  a  yellowish 
brown  slag;  ignited  in  a  crucible  becomes 
silver-white,  with  feeble  metallic  lustre;  dis- 
solves in  borax  and  mic.  salt,  giving  an  iron 
color;  the  bead  with  mic.  salt  becomes  milky 
on  cooling.  Soluble  with  difficulty  in  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  the  silica  separating  in  flocculae ; 
more  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Jinalym  by  Schweizer. 


Silica 46*22 

Protoxide  of  Iron....  13*05 

Magnesia 34*39 

Alumina 2*08 

Water 3*70 


46*18 

12*68 

8519 

1*89 

3*70 


99*44        99*64 


Probable  formula,  3  p^  ^  2.SiO,+  MgO,  HO, 

which  allies  it  to  serpentine.  It  occurs  in  Anti- 
gorio  valley,  near  Domo  d'  Ossola  in  Piemont. 
Schweizer  in  Berz.  Jahretb,  xxi.  175. 

ANTIMONIAL  ORES.  The  following  list 
comprises  nearly  all  known  ores  of  antimony 
with  their  formula: 

1.  Native  Antimony. . .  s=  Sb.    ^ 

2.  Antimonial  Nickel ......  Ni^Sb. 

3.  Antimonial  Silver Ag^Sb  and  Ag^b. 

4.  Snlphantimonial 

Nickel NiSj+NiSb  (As). 

5.  Oxide  of  Antimony.  SbO,. 

6.  Antimoniousacid..  SbO^. 

7.  Rom€in 4CaO+3SbO^. 

8.  Antimonio  acid. . . .  SbO^. 

9.  Gray  Antimony. •••  SbS,. 

10.  Red  Antimony SbO^-f  2  SbS,. 

11.  Zinkenite PbS,  SbS^. 

12.  Miargyriie AgS,  SbS,. 

la  Berthierite  (see  18)  FeS-fSbS,. 

14.  Antimonial  Copper  (see  this). 

15.  Cupreous  Antimony  Cu-S  -f-  SbS^ 

16.  Plagionite 3  (PbS,  SbS,)  f  Pba 

17.  Jamesonite 2  (PbS,  SbS,)  -f  PbS 

18.  Berthierite  (see  13)  2  (PeS,  SbS,)  -f  FeS 

19.  Feather  ore PbS,  SbS,  -f  Pba 
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ANTIMONIAL. 
SO.  Boolangerite. .  PbS,  8b8,  +  2  Pb8. 

82.  Bournonite. . . .  (Cu,8,  SbS,  4-  2  CaJB)  + 
2(PbS,Sb8,+  2PbS). 

23.  Gray  Copper. .  (see  ihis). 

24.  Geokronite. . . .  PbS,  SbS.  +  4  PbS. 
26.  Kilbrickenite..  PbS,  8bS,  4. 6  PbS. 
26.  Brittle  Silver. .  AgS,  SbSj-f-  ^  Aga 
27.Polybasite....AgB^8bS.J  +  e^A^^^ 

28.Kobellite B^^SbS,+10^P^^  + 

(3FeS). 

ANTIMONIAL  COPPER.  Min.  Gtr.  Anti- 
monkupferglanz.  Fuses  on  charcoal  with  in- 
tamescence  to  a  lead-gray  metallic  globule, 
which,  by  continued  calcination  with  soda, 
gives  a  globule  of  copper;  the  charcoal  is  coated 
yellow  and  white.  Fuses  in  a  closed  tube  to  a 
reddish  brown  slag,  with  the  sublimation  of 
sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  anti- 
monial  copper  from  St  Gertraud  in  the  Levant- 
thale,  Carinthia,  yielded  in  Schrfitter's  analysis, 

Lead 29-902 

Copper 1 7*352 

Antimony 16-647 

Arsenic * 6-036 

iron 1-404 

Sulphur 28-602 

This  result  will  not  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  formula,  for  calculating  the  metals  as,  PbS, 
CuS,  FeS,,  SbSj,  AsS,,  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
taken  up  would  be  only  25-229  instead  of 
28-602.    RammeUbtrg. 

ANTIMONIAL  NICKEL.  Min.  Syn.  An- 
timoniuret  or  Antimoniet  of  Nickel.  Dttaip, 
Thin  hexagonal  plates.  H  ^  about  5*5.  Color 
on  fresh  surfaces  light  copper-red  with  violet 
tint;  lustre  metallic,  splendent;  opake;  streak 
reddish-brown ;  fracture  uneven,  small  subcon- 
choidal ;  brittle ;  not  magnetic. 

Bthavior.  Some  antimony  sublimes  in  a 
closed  tube;  it  gives  a  heavy  coating  of  anti- 
mony on  charcoal ;  difficultly  fusible  in  minute 
pieces.  Difficultly  soluble  in  acids,  readily  and 
fully  in  aqua  regia. 

Two  analyta  by  Stromeyer,  give — 

Nickel 28-946  27-054 

Antimony 63-734  59*706 

Iron 0-866  0-842 

Galena 6-437  12*557 


99-983        99*959 


Calculated  in  its  pore  state,  free  from  galena, 
its  formula  is  NiJSb. 

ANTIMONIAL  SILVER.  Uin.  Syn.  Anti- 
moniuret  or  Antimoniet  of  Silver,  Prismatic  or 
Octahedral  Antimony.  Gtr,  Spiessglassilber. 
Ft.  Argent  AntimoniaL 

DtMcrip,  Cryst  probably  right  rhombic,  with 
distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  a  horizontal  prism ; 
combinations  similar  to  arragonite;  iaces 
deeply  striated  longitudinally.  It  generally 
occnrs  massive  and  loose  granular. 

H  =  8*6.    G  =  9*44  — 9*82. 

Color  silver-white,  oflen  externally  tarnished 
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ANTIMONY. 

yellow,  gray,  or  black ;  lustre  metallic ;  opake; 
somewhat  brittle ;  fracture  uneven. 

Behavior.  Fuses  on  charcoal  to  a  gray,  brittle 
globule,  fuming  like  antimony,  but  less ;  cal- 
cined to  a  certain  point  it  congeals  crystalline; 
by  a  longer  heat  it  leaves  pure  silver ;  charcoal 
is  coated  by  white  antimony,  sometimes  red- 
dish ;  it  yields  white  oxide  in  the  open  tube, 
and  the  residue  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  yellow 
glass.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  oxide  of 
antimony. 

Analyiii,  1.  Coarse  grained ;  2.  fine  grained 
from  Wolfach ;  3.  lamellar  granular  from  An- 
dreasberg,  by  Klaproth ;  and,  4.  by  Vauquelio. 

I.         t.         a.         4. 

Silver 76        84        77        78 

Antimony 24        16        23        22 

If  the  analyses  are  all  correct,  1,  3,  and  4 
have  a  formula,  Ag.Sb,  and  2  is  nearly  Ag^Sb. 

LocaL  Wolfach  in  Baden,  Andreasberg  on 
the  Harz,  Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  Allemont  in 
France. 

ANTIMONIC  ACID.  Afin.  It  appears  to 
occur  native ;  it  becomes  dark-yellow  by  heat, 
and  loses  oxygen. 

ANTIMONIOUS  ACID.  Min,  Yields  water 
in  a  closed  tube ;  not  reduced  alone  on  char- 
coal, but  gives  a  slight  coating ;  easily  reduced 
with  soda. 

Formula,  SbO.-f-  m  HO. 

ANTIMONIATE^.  Chem.  Salts  of  anti- 
monic  acid.    See  Aittinont. 

ANTIMONITES.  Chtm,  Salts  of  antimo- 
nious  acid.    See  Antimoitt. 

ANTIMONY.  Chtnu  Syn.  Gr.  vrtfAfu  or 
v^t^.  Lot.  Stibium,  Antimonium.  Gtr,  Spiess- 
glanz,  Spiessglas.    Fr.  Antimoine. 

Symb,  8b.~jE:9tttp.  129-24  (or,  O  =  100, 
1612*90)^ — Berzelius  terms  this  equiv.2  atoms; 
one  atom  therefore  &s  64-62  (or  806-45). 

Hiucry,  The  sulphuret  was  known  in  the 
most  ancient  times  under  the  names  above 
given  and  others,  such  as  irx«Tvofd-«\/Mv,  hating 
large  eyei,  from  its  use  by  females  as  a  pigment 
for  the  eyes.  The  metal  and  many  of  its  com- 
pounds were  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
alchemists,  and  were  described  by  Basil  Valen- 
tine about  1490.  Antimony  is  rather  an  abun- 
dant metal,  occurring  chiefly  as  sulphuret  (see 
Gbat  Antimovt),  the  quantity  of  ore  imported 
into  Eifgland  at  present  averaging  650  tons 
annually.  It  is  employed  as  a  metal  to  impart 
hardness  to  other  metals,  in  its  compounds  in 
pharmacy  and  a  few  technical  operations. 

Noir-SALiHi  CoMPouims  of  Airrixoirr. 

Formula.  Hsl  OslOO 

Antimony Sb  129*2  1612*9 

Alloys —  —  '  — 

Oxide  of  Antimony...  SbO,  153-2  1912*9 

Antimoniou9  acid....  SbO^  161*3  2012*9 

Antimonic  acid SbOg  169-3  2112-9 

Sulphuret  of  A SbS,  177-5  2216-4 

Oxysulphnret  of  A. . .  ^I^*  I  508*2    6345-7 

Sulphantimonious  acid  SbO^  193-7  2417*66 

Sulphantimonicacid..  SbOg  209*8  2618*73 

Phosphnret  of  A —  —        — 

An timon.  hydrogen...  SbH,  182*2  1650*4 
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L  AvrmovT  ajxh  iti  Metalloid  al  Coxpouvds. 

The  metal  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
(Natitb  Antimowt),  bat  is  prepared  by  re- 
ccing the  solphoret  in  several  ways. 

Reduction  of  Antimony, 

I.  By  metallic  Iron,  Cracibles,  containing 
granulated  bar-iron  (nails)  free  from  rust,  are 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  then  2  or  2^  times  as 
mach  sulphnret  of  antimony  (crude)  added, 
and  the  whole  heated  to  fusion.  The  fused 
mass  is  poured  out,  the  metal  separated  from 
the  slag  (sulphuret  of  iron),  and  refused  to 
separate  more  slag.  SbS,  4.  3  Fe  s=  3  FeS  4. 
8b.  The  iron  combines  with  the  sulphur,  form- 
ing sulphuret  of  iron,  while  metallic  antimony 
is  set  free ;  but  the  slag  and  antimony  having 
nearly  the  same  spec,  grav.,  a  white  heat  should 
be  employed  towards  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  iron  and  crude  antimony  should  be 
in  equivalent  quantities,  for  an  excess  of  iron 
produces  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals ;  to  free 
the  regulus  from  iron,  it  might  be  heated  with 
a  little  saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  soda,  were  it  not 
too  expensive.  The  more  finely  divided  the 
iron  the  more  rapid  is  the  reduction,  with  less 
loss  of  crude  antimony  by  volatilization.  In 
any  case,  this  method  is  not  economical,  for  it 
yields  60 — 65  per  cent  metal,  with  a  loss  of 
22—17  per  cent  It  might  undoubtedly  be  im- 
proved, for  the  dry  assay  by  iron  produces  63*6 
per  cent  antimony. 

2.  By  Iron  and  jilkalL  "By  mingling  alkaline 
8iilpl\prets  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  it  be- 
comes more  fusible  and  specifically  lighter, 
and  obviates  the  difficulty  of  separation  alluded 
to  (1).    This  may  be  done  by  adding  the  car- 

Cmde  antimony ...•  100 

Oxide  of  iron 40 

Forge  cinder — 

Garb,  soda 60—100 

Sulph.  soda — 

Charcoal 8—10 


bonated  or  sulphated  alkali  and  charcoal  to  the 
mixture  of  metallic  iron  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. 8bS,  -f  8  NaO  =  3  NaS  -f  SbO,  and 
SbOj  4-  Cg  =  3  CO  -f  Sb.  The  following  re- 
suits  were  obtained  by  Berthier : 

Crude  antimony.  100  lOO  100 

Iron 42  42  25 

Dry  carb.  soda. . .    50  10  100 

Charcoal 6  1  10 


Antimony  obtained. . .  65 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  with  the  equiv. 
of  iron,  the  greatest  yield  is  obtained  by  using 
2  crude  antimony  to  1  carb.  soda,  and  jjr  ot 
charcoal;  where  the  quantity  of  soda  is  di- 
minished, cset  par.,  the  yield  is  less.  By  in- 
creasing the  alkali,  the  quantity  of  the  iron 
may  be  diminished,  as  shown  in  the  3d  column. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  with  \  charcoal,  is  reduced 
to  sulphuret  and  may  be  substituted  for  soda ; 
but  the  following  results  show  that  the  quan- 
tity of  soda  must  not  be  too  great 

Crude  antimony 100  100 

Iron 42  42 

Sulphate  of  soda 100  10 

Charcoal 20  2 


Antimony  obtained 22 
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Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  smithy  slack,  good 
forge  cinders,  or  any  rich  oxide  of  iron  may 
be  substituted  for  metallic  iron,  employing  an 
alkaline  flux  and  more  charcoal  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  follow- 
ing are  Berthier's  results : 


100 
40 

100 
58 

100 
68 

100 
80 

100 

100 

10 

50 

"" 

80 
50 

14 

10 

10 

50 
17 

10 

Antimony  obtained 56 


65 


58 


66 


67 
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These  experiments  derived  from  Berthier's 
*E8sai  par  la  voie  seche"  may  lead  to  an  im- 
provement of  the  processes  for  reducing  anti- 
mony from  its  ores.  It  is  evident,  that  with 
lime,  or  its  sulphate,  and  a  rich  iron  ore,  the 
materials  are  all  economical,  and  that  a  rever- 
beratory  may  be  employed  instead  of  crucibles. 

PL  in.  figs.  1  and  2  represent  a  reverberatory 
for  reducing  antimony  directly  from  the  ore,  as 
successfully  executed  by  Funck  at  Linz  in 
Germany.  The  hearth  consists  of  well-rammed 
sand  and  clay,  sloping  from  all  sides  towards 
the  centre,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  orifice 
0,  for  running  out  the  metal,  whilch  is  closed 
by  heavy  ashes;  &  is  the  air-channel  through  the 
bridge,  (f;  c,  the  door  for  charging  with  the  pre- 
pared ore  and  drawing  ofi*  the  slag ;  e  the  grate ; 
/  the  door  for  firing ;  g  the  chimney.  Scale 
1 :  100.  8  to  8  cwt  ore  require  8 — 10  hours 
heat, but  the  metal  being  very  impure  is  refused 
in  portions  of  20  to  30  lb.,  covered  with  coal ' 
dust,  in  crucibles  arranged  in  a  reverberatory. 

The  metal  obtained  by  these  processes  con- 
tains considerable  quantities  of  iron,  sulphur,  I 


and  frequently  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  To 
obtain  it  pure,  especially  free  from  arsenic,  for 
medical  purposes,  Liebig  proposes  the  follow- 
ing method.  Fuse  16  pts.  antimony  with  1  pt 
sulphuret  of  antimony  and  2  pts.  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  Hessian  crucible  for  1  hour,  break 
the  crucible  aAer  cooling,  and  carefully  sepa- 
rate the  metal  from  the  slag.  The  metal  is 
then  fused  again  with  1}  pts.,  and  a  third  time 
with  1  pt  carbonate  of  soda.  The  slag  of  the 
first  fusion  is  dark  brown,  of  the  2d  light 
brown,  and  of  the  3d  yellowish  white.  Coal 
should  be  carefully  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  crucible.  Two  fusions  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  the  metal  perfectly  pure,  but  the 
3d  insures  it,  except  when  lead  is  present 

The  sulphuret  is  used  to  form  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  copper,  which  form  fusible  com- 
pounds with  sulphuret  of  sodium,  m  8b  -f  Cu, 
Pe-,  As  and  3  NaO  -f  SbS,  =  m  8b  +  CuS, 
2  FeS,  3  NaS  +  AsO,.  If  the  metal  contain 
no  arsenic,  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  soda 
oxidizes  a  small  portion  of  Antimony  which 
remains  in  the  slag,  but  if  it  contain  arsenic, 
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this  metal  it  first  oxidiied  snd  proportionally 
less  antimony.  100  crude  metal  and  6i  sni- 
phnret  yield  94  pure  antimony.  When  the 
percentage  of  iron  is  high,  more  sulphnret  of 
antimony  must  be  employed,  snch  as  8  erode 
metal,  3  erode  antimony,  and  S  carbonate,  for 
unless  the  iron  be  wnoUy  snlpharized  the 
arsenic  cannot  be  separated. 

Wtfhler  deflagrates  10  antimony  with  18  salt> 
peter  and  16  carbonate  of  soda,  washes  out 
the  arseniate  carefhlly,  and  reduces  the  remain- 
inp^  antimoniate  of  potassa  by  black  flux,  but 
this  purified  metal  still  retains  its  copper  and 
icon.  Berzelius  fuses  t  pts.  finely  powdered 
antimony  with  1  pt.  oxide  of  antimony,  by 
which  the  other  metals  and  sulphur  (excepting 
lead)  an  oxidized  and  remain  in  the  slag.  A 
better  process,  according  to  Liebig,  is  to  fuse 
4  pts.  antimony  with  1  pt  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  to  iuBe  the  resulting  regulus  with  iV 
carbonate  of  soda  during  an  hour. 

Lead  can  be  separated  firom  antimony  only 
in  the  humid  way.  For  a  method  of  freeing 
erode  antimony  from  arsenic,  see  the  Suz^ 
vBirBBT  below. 

Propertiti,  Commereial  antimony  has  a 
grayish  white  color,  a  splendent  fracture  with 
large  lamellar  stracmre,  fuses  on  charcoal  be- 
fore the  blowpipe  with  greater  difficulty  than 
the  pure  metal,  often  gives  at  the  first  moment 
an  arsenical  odor  and  becomes  coated  with  a 
slag  of  metallic  snlphurets.  The  granular 
structure  of  the  fhictnred  surfhce  is  no  test  of 
its  purity,  according  to  Capitaine,  unless  in 
smul  masses,  for  a  quantity  of  the  pure  metal 
fused  and  slowly  cooled  exhibits  a  large 
lamellar  structure,  and  the  impure  exhibits  a 
granular  structure  by  rapid  cooling. 

Pure  antimony  is  silver-white,  wiih  a  splen- 
dent lustre,  crystallizes  readily  by  fusion, 
breaking  the  congealed  surface  and  pouring 
out  the  still  liquid  metal.  Cr>'st.  Obtuse 
rhombohedron,  nearly  cubical,  of  117®  15'  and 
62**  45',  with  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  ter- 
minal plane,  less  perfect  parallel  to  rhombic 
planes.  It  is  brittle,  easily  pulverized.  Spec, 
grav.  SB  6*702  —  6-86.    ll  fuses  at  about  800**, 

inst  below  redness,  and  volatilizes  at  a  white 
Lcat;  if  heated  violently  in  contact  with  air, 
it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  giving  off 
dense  white  fumes  of  antimonious  acid,  which 
form  by  condensation  flower»  of  antinumy.  It 
does  not  change  in  air  or  water  at  common 
temperatures ;  but  ignited  in  steam  it  oxidizes 
with  explosive  force.  It  takes  fire  sponta- 
neously in  chlorine.  Organic  acids,  dilute  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic,  scarcely  act  on  it;  nitric 
readily  oxidizes  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
aqua  regia.  Heated  with  nitrate  or  chlorate 
of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  it  deflagrates, 
forming  antimoniated  alkali. 

The  analytit  of  compounds  of  antimony  is 
sometimes  attended  with  difficulty.  Its  presence 
may  be  ascertained  as  directed  in  Analtsis. 
Its  compounds  heated  on  charcoal  by  the  blow- 
pipe, give  off*  copious  white  fumes,  especially 
if  mingled  with  soda,  often  forming  fine  crys- 
tals of  the  oxide  around  the  test,  and  coating 
the  coal  white.  The  usual  tests  are  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulpbydrate  of  ammonium,  which 
precipitate  all  the  oxides  as  yellowish  or  red- 


dish snlphurets  firom  am  mMwIstrf  adliitai^ 
but  the  snlphurets  are  soUiUe  in  an  ezeeai' 
of  the  sulpbydrate,  most  psffiwlly  Ij  disfsstkgi 
with  the  yellow  stale  snlpa^dnlo.  AnotBenast 
is  given  below  under  imrmwafanllrf  kjfingta^ 
To  determine  the  unantity  of  metal,  acidulate 
the  solution  with  uilorohydric  or  mrtarie  acid 
to  prevent  milkiness  upon  dilntioa,  and  pass 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  tluoagh  it,gendy  want 
to  expel  the  excess  of  this  gas,  and  collect  aad 
weigh  on  a  balanced  filter ;  dissc^TO  a  weigliel 
quantity  of  the  sulphuret  f 
after  prerions  oxioatioiib^ 
sulphur  and  weigh ;  collect  1 
by  chloride  of  barium,  calcubte  fts  salphu^ 
and  subtract  the  sum  of  the  two  portions  of 
sulphur  firom  the  sulphuret;  the  bahmee  If 
metallic  antimony.  Or  heat  tibe  sulphuret  ia  i| 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrtkgen  ia  an  appii 
ratus  as  represented  in  Fig.  94  under  Avaltsbi 
excepting  that  ef  is  a  sin^e  tube  with  a  balC 
blown  in  the  middle  at  i,  mto  which  bulb  tha 
sulphuret  is  introduced,  weighed*  and  redncedi 
the  residue  is  metallic  antimony. 

To  separate  anthnony  from  other  metals,^ 
practical  but  not  accurate  method,  with  aa 
alloy,  is  to  dissolve  in  nitric  add,  erstpoial^ 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  in  water;  aeailri 
all  the  oxide  of  antimony  remains  nodissolvf 
together  with  the  oxide  of  tin.  To  separalu 
from  nearly  all  other  metals,  except  tia  aa| 
arsenic,  precipitate  by  sulphorettpd  hydwfil| 
firom  an  acidulated  solution  and  digest  tha  jvih 
cipitate  with  sulpbydrate  of  ammonia,  wimii 
should  contain  free  sulphur;  the  sulpboreiof 
antimony  dissolves.  To  separate  it  froa 
arsenic,  see  Arse^tic.  To  separate  it  from  thk 
obtain  both  in  the  state  of  oxides  (Sl>0,  and 
SnOj),  weigh  them,  dissolve  in  chlorohydrie  - 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  antimony  by  a  bar  of 
metallic  tin,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
warmth,  taking  care  to  keep  the  solution  acid, 
filter  and  weigh  the  metallic  antimony;  the 
balance  is  tin,  after  reducing  the  mixed  oxida 
to  metal  by  calculation.  Or  digest  the  mind 
and  weighed  oxides  for  some  time  in  tartans 
acid  or  bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves 
out  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

Antimony  is  thrown  down  from  its  solutisas 
in  the  metallic  state  by  lead,  tin,  cobaU,  csdr 
mium,  iron,  and  zinc. 

Utet.    Besides  its  use  for  making  chenusi|| 
preparations  of  antimony,  it  is  large^  e»r  ] 
ployed  in  certain  alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  If  I 
impart  to  them  greater  hardness.     See  Bai*  \ 
TAENIA  Metal,  PswTxa,  Trrx  Mstal.  < 

Jlloy».    Antimony/unites  readily  with  othff  ! 
metals,  either  by  direct  fusion  or  when  one  or 
both  are  in  their  nascent  state,  generally  ibna* 
ing  harder  and  more  brittle  metals. 

Potastium  or  Sodium,      These    two    meiall 
readily    alloy   with    antimony  in   a  similaf 
manner.    By  heating  tartar  emetic  (tartrate  e(   ■ 
antimony  and  potassa)  strongly  for  seven! 
hours    in    a  well-closed   crucible,   an  aati-  ' 
moniuret  of  potassium  is  formed,  mingled  wil|  j 
carbon.    If,  previous  to  heating,  some  ef  Ml  ^ 
carbon  be  burned  oflT,  either  bycalcinatioaflf ; 
by  mixing  it  with  yV  ^^  weight  of  nitie»  M  \ 
.  alloy  is  obtained  in  a  button.    It  is  more  eipV  ^ 
\  ob\ame4  axk^  mot^\ii|^^  cbaxfjed  with  pol0  ■ 
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ffiam  by  beating  an  intimate  miztare  of  equal 
parts  of  carbonized  cream  of  tartar  and  me- 
tallic antimony.  This  alloy  is  soAer  and  less 
brittle  than  antimony,  and  much  less  volatile, 
decomposes  water  and  alcohol,  and  heats  spon- 
taneously in  the  air,  burning  combustibles  on 
which  it  is  placed;  it  contains  about  }  its 
weight  of  potassium. 

A  pyrophoras  is  formed  by  heating  100  pts. 
tartar  emetic  with  3  pts.  lamp-black  in  a  closed 
crucible  for  3  hours,  suffering  it  to  cool  for  6  or 
7  hours,  and  quickly  putting  it  in  a  broad- 
mouthed  and  well-stoppered  bottle,  without  the 
slightest  contact  of  moisture.  If  taken  out 
before  cooling  it  explodes,  but  when  well  pre- 
pared will  keep  for  years.  It  detonates  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  least  moisture. 

Double  antimoniarets  of  potassium  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  above  mixtures  other 
metals  or  other  oxides. 

Artenie  and  antimony  heated  together  com- 
bine in  all  proportions  with  evolution  of  light. 
The  compound  of 

Sb 129-24  6317 

As 76-34  3683 

is  fusible  at  commencing  redness,  grayish- 
wbite,  compact,  tenacious,  of  a  granular  and 
crystalline  texture.  Berthier.'  An  arsenical  an- 
timony occurs  as  a  mineral.  Other  alloys 
see  under  Coppbe,  GKiijd,  Ibok',  Lkad,  Silver, 

TlH. 

1.  Oxide  of  Antimony.  Byn,  Protoxide  of 
antimony,  Hypantimonious  acid.  Lai,  Yitrum 
suitimonii,  Antimonium  oxydatum  vitrificatum, 
Oxidum  Stibicum.  Gtr.  Spiessglanzoxydul 
(the  impure),  Spiessglanzglas.  A  grayish 
black  suboxide  appears  to  form  by  long  expo- 
sure of  metallic  antimony  to  moist  air,  and  also 
by  the  galvanic  battery. 

2.  Oxide  of  antimony  occurs  as  a  mineral, 
see  OxiDK  OF  AimifowT.  It  is  prepared^  I,  by 
digesting  1  pt  metallic  antimony  with  2  pts. 
nitric  acid,  diluted  with  4  pts.  water,  and  wash- 
ing die  oxide  until  the  water  ceases  to  give  an 
acid  reaction.  2.  Dissolve  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony in  muriatic  acid  in  a  retort,  distil  off  the 
acid  and  water,  and  then  the  chloride  of  anti- 
mony into  a  clean  receiver;  this  chloride  is 
decomposed  by  water,  the  precipitate  boiled 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  washed  with  water,  and 
dried.  3.  To  make  an  oxide  for  the  preparation 
of  tartar  emetic,  deflagrate  a  mixture  of  6  anti- 
mony, 3  saltpeter,  and  2  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
throwing  it  portionwise  into  an  ignited  cruci- 
ble.   TIm!  oxide  is  in  crystals,  which  are  boiled 


with  pure  water  to  remove  sulphurets  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic,  then  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxide  is  then  wholly 
soluble  in  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and,  if  iron 
were  present  it  remains  undissolved,  if  oxide 
of  antimony  were  in  excess;  boneblack  re- 
moves the  iron  from  the  tartar  emetic.  Prtust, 
4.  Keep  metallic  antimony  fused  in  a  deep 
crucible  in  a  slightly  inclined  position;  the 
oxide  coats  the  metal,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture sublimes  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  cru- 
cible, in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  needles. 

Properties.  Pure  oxide  of  antimony  is  of  a 
brilliant  white  color,  that  prepared  in  the  liquid 
way  pearly  while ;  it  crystallizes  in  2  forms, 
the  regular  octahedron  and  prismatic,  both  of 
which  may  be  observed  together  in  the  sub- 
limed crystals  of  process  4.  Mitscherlich 
{Pogg.  An,  xlix.  409)  has  shown  that  octahedra 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  anti- 
mony in  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  to 
saturation,  and  cooling  the  solution  slowly  in  a 
stoppered  vessel;  and  that  by  mixing  boiling 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  terchloride 
of  antimony  the  precipitate  is  prismatic ;  if 
the  solutions  be  mixed  cold,  the  precip.  appears 
to  be  octahedral.  Oxide  of  antimony  is  there- 
fore dimorphic,  and  it  is  isodimorphic  with 
arsenious  acid.  It  is  probably  allotropic,  for 
Berzelius  observes  that  by  dissolving  oxide  of 
antimony  in  bitartrate  of  potassa,  two  kinds  of 
salts  are  produced,  the  one  crystallizing  (tartar- 
emetic),  the  other  drying  to  a  gummy  mass,  in 
both  of  which  the  metal  is  in  the  same  state  of 
oxidation.  (See  Tartratb  of  Antimony  and 
Potatio,)  Spec.  grav.  S-SO.  By  heat  it  becomes 
yellow,  fuses  at  a  red  heat  to  a  yellowish  liquid, 
which  congeals  to  a  pearl-gray,  crystalline 
mass;  it  may  be  sublimed  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. Heated  in  the  air  it  oxidizes  to  antimo- 
nious  acid.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  charcoal  or  hydrogen.  It  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  water  without  action  on  litmus,  but 
does  not  form  a  hydrate. 

It  appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid 
towards  the  alkalies,  although,  according  to 
Mitscherlich,  these  compounds  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  the  liquid  way.  The  oxide  is  soluble 
in  dilute  caustic  alkali,  the  solution  absorbing 
oxygen  to  form  antimonites.  Fused  with  car^ 
bonated  alkali  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid,  form- 
ing KO  (NaO)+SbO,;  but  these  compounds 
treated  with  water  separate  into  caustic  alkali 
and  insoluble  oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  the 
only  oxide  of  antimony  forming  salts  with 
acids. 
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FomiM  SbOa  (Sb,0„  Berz.), 

Ute9.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  antimony  have 
beea  tried  in  manifold  ways  in  medicine,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  still  extensively  employed. 
A  proposition  has  lately  been  made  to  prepare 
oxide  of  antimony  from  the  sulphuret  and  em- 
^oy  it  as  a  substitute  for  white-lead. 

3.   Anitmonwm  acid,     Syn.     Lat,    Acidum 


Stibiosum.  Crer.  Antimonige  oder  Spiess- 
glanzige  Siure. 

Prep,  1.  Oxidize  antimony  by  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite;  2.  ignite 
strongly  antimonic  acid;  3.  calcine  sulphuret 
of  antimony  thoroughly  in  the  air. 

Prop,  A  snow-\i^hite  powder,  becoming  yel- 
low by  heat,  but  infusible  and  not  volatile,  mcp* 
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difficult  to  redace  than  the  oxide.  Foaed  with 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  it  forms  a  soluble 
antimonite  from  the  solution  of  which  acids 
precipitate  hydrated  antimonious  acid;  this 
acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  has  an  acid 
reaction,  contains  5-26  per  cent,  water  (the 
ignited  is  insoluble  and  does  not  redden  litmus). 

Hs  1       Oes  100   In  100  pts. 

8b 129-2  1612-9  8013 

O^ 32  400  19-87 


It  is  slightly  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  not  in 
nitric,  easily  in  chlorohydric  acid,  from  which 
water  precipitates  it;  it  is  soluble  without 
change  in  alkaline  sulphurets,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  evolved;  by  fusion  with  me- 
tallic antimony  it  is  reduced  to  oxide. 
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Form^  SbO-  (Sb.O^,  Berz.),  The  hydrate=s 
SbO^-f-  HO.  Mitscnerlich  endeavored  to  prove 
that  It  is  not  a  true  acid,  but  an  antimoniate  of 
oxide  of  antimony,  thus  2  SbO^  =  SbO,-f  SbO^ 
(similar  to  hjrponitric  acid),  and  that  it  is  de- 
composed by  alkalies  in  the  oxide  of  antimony 
and  aatimonic  acid. 

Uie.  Some  of  its  compounds  employed  to 
give  a  yellow  color  to  glass,  or  with  oxide  of 
iron  an  orange.    See  its  salts  below. 

3.  Jntimonic  acid.  Syn.  Lot,  Acidum  Stibi- 
cum.    Gtr.  Spiessglanzs&ure. 

Prtp,  1.  Dissolve  antimony  in  aqua  regia, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  add  nitric  acid,  and  heat 
it  to  a  point  below  redness  to  remove  the  nitric 
acid.  2.  Mix  1  pt  powdered  antimony  with 
4 — 6  pts.  saltpeter,  project  the  mixture  portion- 
wise  into  an  ignited  crucible,  wash  with  water, 
extract  the  alkali  by  nitric  acid,  dry,  and  heat 
it  to  below  ignition. 

Prop,    A  light  yellow  powder,  by  heat  be- 
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coming  darker  yellow,  by  ignition  losing 
oxygen  and  becoming  antimonious  acid;  in- 
soluble in  water  and  of  neutral  reaction;  com- 
bustibles abstract  oxygen  by  ignition  with  it 
and  reduce  it  to  a  lower  oxide  or  to  metaL  It 
does  not  decompose  the  carbonated  alkalies  in 
the  humid  way,  but  expels  carbonic  acid  by 
fusion  with  them;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling 
caustic  alkali.  Acids  precipitate  from  these 
solutions  white  hydrated  antimonic  acid.  The 
hydrate  is  also  obtained  by  the  above  pro- 
cesses, by  omitting  the  final  heating.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus,  con- 
tains 5-09  per  cent  water,  is  soluble  in  caustic 
alkali  and  strong  chlorohydric  acid ;  the  latter 
solution  is  precipitated  by  the  successive  addi- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  water,  but  not  by 
immediately  adding  a  large  quantity;  it  is 
solubljB  without  change  in  the  alkaline  sul- 
phurets, with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Berz,      ProusL     Thommm, 
76-34  77  73-33 

23-66  23  26-77 
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Form.,  SbOj  (SbjO^,  Berz.). 

Uie,  The  antimoniate  of  lead  is  employed 
as  a  pigment,  Naples  yellow.  See  its  salts 
below. 

1.  StUphuret  of  Antimony.  Syn.  Antimony 
ore,- Crude  Antimony,  Sesquisulphuret  of  Anti- 
mony. Lot,  Sulphuretum  Stibicum,  Stibium 
sulphuratum  nigrum.  Lupus  metallorum.  Ger, 
Schwefelspiessglan2,Anderlhalb-8chwefelanti- 
mon,  Rohes  Antimon.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
names  now  applied  to  the  metal  formerly  desig- 
nated this  sulphuret. 

EUquation  of  Crude  Antimony, 
The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  generally  dis- 
seminated in  a  quartzose  gangue,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  eliquation,  advantage  being 
taken  of  its  fusibility  over  that  of  its  associated 
substances.  From  the  great  brittleness  of  the 
sulphuret  the  ore  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  stamping  and  washing  to 
obtain  it  richer,  although  Berthier  has  shown 
that  such  a  preparatory  step  would  give  a 
greater  yield  of  crude  antimony,  his  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale  having  produced  72 
per  cent,  of  pure  sulphuret  from  a  rich  ore. 

1.  The  oldest  method  of  running  out  crude 
antimony,  and  still  practisfed  in  Hungary,  con- 
sists in  throwing  coarsely-broken  ore  into  a 
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large  pot  or  crucible,  perforated  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  set  upon  a  smaller  one ;  the  latter  is 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  upper  one  closed  with 
a  cover  and  luted,  and  a  fire  built  around  it. 
The  crude  antimony  flows  through  the  perfora- 
tions into  the  lower  vessel,  and  the  gangue, 
mixed  with  some  sulphuret,  remains  in  the 
upper  vesseL  The  process  is  very  defective 
in  economy. 

2.  An  improvement  of  this  process  consists 
in  placing  a  large  number  of  eliquation  pots 
(pots  de  charge)  in  a  circular  reverberatory, 
the  receiving  pots  (pots  a  boulet)  on  the  out^ 
side  of  the  furnace,  and  connected  with  the 
former  by  curved  earthenware  tubes.  The  pots 
can  be  emptied  and  recharged  without  cooling 
the  furnace.  PI.  IV.  figs.  1,  2,  and  3  exhibit 
such  a  furnace  as  employed  in  France,  aaa 
represent  the  pots  for  containing  the  mineral ; 
b  b  the  curved  tube  through  which  the  sulphuret 
flows  into  the  recipients  ccc,  all  of  which  are 
earthenware ;  d  the  grate  of  the  furnace ;  fig.  3 
is  the  enlarged  pot,  conducting-tube,  and  re- 
cipient 

3.  PI.  rv.  figs.  4  and  5  represent  a  reverbera- 
tory employed  in  Dep.  Vendue  in  France;  a  fire- 
place ;  6  bridge ;  c  hearth  on  which  the  mineral 
is  placed ;  d  substratum  of  the  hearth ;  e  con- 
dbciing-tube ;  /  recipient;  g,  fig.  6,  the  grate. 
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The  simplicity  of  this  arrangement,  with  the 
nsaal  advantages  of  a  reverberatory,  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  metallargist,  for  it  might  be 
so  improved  as  to  supersede  other  arrange- 
ments. With  a  rich  ore  a  charge  of  8  cwt 
ore  yield  4  cwu  crude  antimony,  and  the  3 
charges  of  a  summer's  day  consumed  80  cub. 
ft  wood. 

4.  PI.  III.  figs.  3, 4,  and  5  exhibit  the  arrange- 
ment contrived  by  M.  Panserat  of  Alais,  and 
employed  at  the  mines  of  Malbosc  in  Arddche, 
Prance.  Fig.  3,  the  ground  plan  taken  at  the 
height  of  the  flues  gg  in  the  line  £  F  of  fig.  4; 
fig.  4  a  vertical  section  taken  in  the  line  A  B  of 
fig.  3 ;  fig.  5  another  vertical  section  in  the  line 
C  D  of  fig.  3.  a  be  are  3  grates,  4^  {t  long  by 
nearly  1  ft  broad,  between  which  are  2  square 
galleries,  cf  e,  running  through  the  furnace  and 
separated  from  the  fire-places  by  walls  having 
alternate  openings, /g  A,  the  ends  of  the  galle- 
ries being  closed  by  iron  doors,  i  i.  In  each 
gallery  are  two  conical  crucibles  of  cast-iron 
into  which  the  crude  antimony  flows,  and  to 
prevent  its  adhesion  they  are  coated  with  clay ; 
they  rest  on  iron  stands  running  on  4  wheels, 
to  remove  them  from  the  gallery.  Both  galle- 
ries are  covered  with  flat  tiles  of  fire-brick  /  /, 
which  serve  at  the  same  time  as  basis  for  the 
upright  and  slightly  conical  fire-clay  cylinders, 
mm,  for  the  eliquation ;  the  tiles  are  somewhat 
bent  towards  the  centre  to  receive  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  a  small 
opening,  n,  through  which  the  sniphuret  flows 
into  the  iron  recipients ;  o  are  orifices  several 
inches  in  height,  turned  outward,  by  which  the 
cylinders  may  be  reached  from  the  front  and 
back  part  of  the  furnace  by  conical  openings, 
pp,  in  the  walls ;  the  orifices,  o,  are  closed  with 
clay  stoppers  during  working,  and  opened  to 
draw  out  the  gangue  and  slags.  The  cylinders 
pass  through  openings  in  the  furnace  arch,  qq, 
which  are  a  little  larger  than  the  cylinders,  and 
are  covered  with  clay  covers,  rr.  The  arch  at 
the  top,  »i,  is  arched  cylindrically,  forming  a 
double  cross-arch.  The  flame,  aher  playing 
around  the  cylinders,  passes  out  through  3 
openings  and  flues  into  the  chimney,^;  uis  one 
opening,  v  the  other  two,  provided  with  valves. 
W  is  9.  chimney  for  conducting  off  antimonial 
fames,  which  arise  while  drawing  out  the  slags 
and  exhausted  ore ;  another  chimney,  z,  begins 
above  y  y,  where  the  cylinders  are  charged ;  a 
partition-wall,  r,  divides  the  chimney  into  2 
parts,  so  that  the  workman  while  operating  on 
one  side  is  not  inconvenienced  by -the  fumes  of 


the  other  side ;  of  of  and  1/1/  are  iron  and  wooden 
beams  and  bands  to  brace  the  chimneys;  t/t/ 
conical  arches  on  both  sides  of  the  furnace, 
closed  with  well-fitting  plates,  d^ct,  designed  to 
observe  from  time  to  time  the  condition  of  a 
cylinder  and  to  repair  it.  Each  cylinder  is 
charged  with  490  lbs,  ore,  previously  warmed  on 
the  arch ;  the  coarsest  and  richest  ore  is  placed 
at  the  bottom ;  as  soon  as  the  eliquation  is  com- 
pleted, the  slags  and  exhausted  ore  are  drawn 
out  through  the  openings  o,  and  the  cylinders 
recharged.  The  antimony  should  have  a  blue 
color  and  not  a  red,  for  the  latter  indicates  too 
high  a  heat.  When  the  iron  recipients  are  j 
filled,  they  are  drawn  out,  cooled,  and  the  lump 
of  crude  antimony,  weighing  about  88  lbs.,  re- 
moved. The  charges  are  made  every  3  hours, 
and  about  100  lbs.  crude  antimony  can  be  ob- 
tained per  hour,  when  in  successful  operation. 
The  cylinders  last  on  an  average  some  20  days. 
The  quantity  yielded  is  said  to  be  60  per  cent, 
crude  antimony.  This  furnace  is  superior  to 
all  others  hitherto  employed  in  smaller  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  less  labor,  and  more  perfect 
eliquation. 

Prepared  on  a  large  scale,  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  (crude  antimony)  irnever  pure,  but 
contains  variable  quantities  of  snlphurets  of 
lead,  iron,  copper,  and  arsenic,  so  that  its  streak 
is  usually  black  instead  of  reddish-black. 
These  metals  may  be  detected  in  the  usual 
way  by  qualitative  analysis. 

To  prepare  the  sulphuret  pure  in  the  dry 
way,  fuse  13  pts.  pure  antimony  with  5  pts. 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  adding  the 
mixture  portionwise,  and  pour  out  the  sul- 
phuret. The  little  regulus  uncombined  may 
be  easily  detached. 

Propertiei,  Pure  sulphuret  of  antimony  is 
steel-gray,  the  native  darker,  of  a  shining 
metallic  lustre,  with  a  fibrous  crystalline  struc- 
ture, brittle,  with  a  reddish  black  streak;  easily 
fusible,  but  less  so  than  the  metal,  boils  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  partially  distils  in  a  cur- 
rent of  gas ;  at  a  white  heat  in  crucibles,  loses 
10 — 12  per  cent,  sulphur.  Calcined  in  the  air 
it  is  oxidized ;  at  a  white  heat  with  charcoal 
sulphuret  of  carbon  passes  off  and  the  metal 
remains.  Ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it 
is  entirely  sulphurized,  and  many  metals  rob 
it  readily  of  its  sulphur  by  ignition.  It  is  more 
readily  dissolved  by  acids  than  the  metal; 
heated  with  strong  chlorohydric  it  evolves  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  fuses  unchanged  with 
oxide  of  antimony. 


8b. 
8,., 


H  =  l 

0=slOO 

In  100  pts. 

Berz. 

Thtmuon,  Bergman,  J,  Davy, 
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Form.,  Sb8,  (SbaS,,  Berz.). 

It  combines  in  a  few  cases  as  a  snlphobase 
with  a  higher  metallic  sulphuret,  but  usually 
acts  as  a  sulpho-acid,  forming  Hyposulphanti" 
moniiet,  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.     (See  AirTixoaiAL  oass  above  and 

SlTLPHOSALTB  bcloW.) 

Uh.  Its  principal  use  should  be  to  prepare 
metallic  antimony,  but  it  is  oAen  improperly 


employed  in  its  crude  and  impure  state  for 
pharmaceutic  preparations.  The  presence  of 
lead,  copper,  and  arsenic  should  prevent  the 
latter  use.  Lead  may  be  detected,  when  present 
in  some  quantity,  by  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
chloride  of  lead,  af\er  cooling  the  solution  in 
chlorohydric  acid ;  or  after  acting  upon  it  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  will  remain  with  sulphur, 
&C.,  as  a  sulphate  of  lead;  copper  shows  itself 
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in  the  chloride  solution  by  its  blue  color,  espe- 
cially after  the  addition  of  ammonia.  To 
detect  arsenic,  dissolve  in  chlorohydric  acid 
until  salphuretted  hydrogen  ceases,  boil  again 
with  the  same  acid,  add  tartaric,  wash  the 
residue,  and  test  it  as  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

^eigand  states  that  it  may  be  almost  wholly 
freed  from  sulphuret  of  arsenic  by  polveriziog 
and  washing  over  to  get  the  finest  powder,  by 
pouring  over  this  twice  as  much  by  weight  of 
ammonia  and  shaking  it  frequently  during  48 
hours.    Berz.  Jahrb.  xxi.  116. 

Sulphuret  of  jtntimony  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  1.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  a  sulphydrate; 
the  precipitate  is  of  a  fiery  red  color  and  is  the 
sulphuret  (according  to  Liebig  it  is  the  hy- 
drated  sulphuret). 

2.  Digest  Kermes-mineral,  with  warmth,  with 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  which  extracts  oxide 
of  antimony  and  potassa,  if  present. 

3.  Digest  1  crude  antimony,  1  pearlash,  and 
1}  dry  slacked  lime,  with  15  water  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  2  hours,  filter,  dilute  largely,  add 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it  precipitates, 
boil  the  precipitate  with  the  same  dilute  acid, 
and  wash  with  water.  It  is  a  loose  and  light, 
amorphous  powder,  with  a  bright,  brown  color, 
and  a  reddish-brown  streak,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  loses  all  hygroscopic  moisture  at  212**, 
fuses  to  common  gray  sulphuret  without  loss 
of  weight,  readily  calcines  into  antimonioos 
acid  and  oxide;  it  is  completely  soluble  in 
caustic,  carbonated,  and  sulphuretted  alkali; 
kept  several  days  in  chlorohydric  acid  at 
common  temperatures,  it  passes  from  its 
colored  amorphous  state  into  that  of  the  gray 
crystallized  sulphuret.  If,  by  warm  digestion 
with  tartaric  acid,  it  evolve  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, it  indicates  the  presence  of  an  alkaline 
sulphuret;  if  the  precipitate  produced  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  the  tartaric  solution  be 
bright  red,  oxide  of  antimony  was  present 
{Uehig.) 

Kermei-^mneral  Is  the  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  antimony  frequently  containing  a  sulphan- 
timoniated  alkaline  sulphuret  and  oxide  of 
antimony.  The  presence  of  the  latter  was 
believed  to  be  essential  to  its  constitution, 
and  hence  Liebig's  view  that  it  is  an  oxy- 
sulphnret  of  antimony,  SbO,  +  2  8b8, ;  the 
researches  of  Berzelius,  and  lately  of  Rose, 
have  shown  that  it  is  essentially  sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Prep.  1.  One  part  pure  carbonate  of  potassa 
is  well  mingled  with  2}  pts.  finely  powdered 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  slowly  heated  in  a 
covered  crucible  until  it  fuses  without  boiling; 
it  is  the  hepar  antimoniif  deliquescent  and  of  a 
liver-brown  color;  boil  it  with  water  and  filter 
through  a  filter  heated  to  212^;  the  kermes 
separates  on  cooling.  If  the  clear  liquid  from 
which  the  kermes  has  precipiuted  be  boiled 
over  the  first  insoluble  residue,  it  dissolves 
more  kermes,  and  by  repeated  boiling  leaves 
finally  a  residue  of  oxysulphuret 

2.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  fusing  2  me- 
tallic antimony,  1  sulphur,  and  3  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  16  crude  antimony,  8  sulphur,  and  32 
carbonate  of  potassa,  or  by  heating  3—4  pts. 
cream  of  tartar  and  1  crude  antimony  in  a 
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1  crucible  until  the  vapors  of  decomposed  tsiv 
taric  acid  disappear;  the  mass  is  boiled  aii4 
filtered  as  before. 

3.  By  boiling  sulphuret  of  antimony  in 
powder  with  a  solution  of  carbonated  or  causiie 
alkali. 

Theory  of  Ue  formation.  The  kermes  obtained 
by  boiling  with  dilute  carbonated  alkali  coin 
tains  no  oxide  of  antimony.  Rose  found  that 
when  there  was  more  alkali  than  the  sulphuret 
of  antimony  could  saturate,  it  consisted  of 

Antimony 69*00 

Potassium ^   2*25 

Sulphur 28-41 

99*66 

The  sulphur  is  just  sufficient  to  form  K83 
and  SbS,;  there  was,  however,  no  KS,  present 
but  KS,  8bSj,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  When 
the  concentrated  carbonated  alkaline  solution 
is  boiled  to  saturation  with  the  crude  antimony, 
the  kermes  which  separates  on  cooling,  con- 
tains oxide  of  antimony,  the  first  portion  less, 
the  latter  more  oxide;  but  when  examined, 
after  washing  and  drying,  by  a  compound  mi- 
croscope, the  crystals  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
the  fiocculte  of  the  kermes  arc  very  distinct. 
In  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  the  oxide  remains 
dissolved,  while  a  strong  solution  dissolved 
more,  which  separated  in  part  and  slowly  on 
cooling.  A  portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony exchanges  sulphur  for  oxygen  of  the 
potassa  (or  soda),  forming  some  sulphuret  of 
potassium  and  oxide  of  antimony,  so  that  the 
hot  solution  contains  hypantimonite  of  potassa 
and  hypo-sulphantimonite  of  potassium. 

When  kermes  is  formed  by  fusion  of  the 
sulphuret  and  carbonated  alkali,  the  same  in- 
terchange takes  place,  but  a  portion  of  crude 
antimony  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the 
sulphur  which  it  lost  having  united  with  a  por- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  form  the 
higher  sulphuret  SbS^. 

Kermes  formed  by  boiling  the  sulphuret  with 
caustic  potassa  does  not  contain  a  trace  of 
oxide,  but   is    a  compound  of  K8,  SbS,-)- 

2  8bS,,  and  by  continued  washing  with  boiling 
water  is  reduced  to  K8,  SbS^  -f  4  SbS^ 

Use.  Kermes  was  known  to  Glauber,  and 
introduced  into  medicine  as  a  secret  remedy  in 
1707,  when  it  was  purchased  and  published  by 
the  French  government.  It  is  still  employed 
in  medicine.    (See  Sdlfhosalts  below.) 

2.  Oxysulphuret  of  .Antimony,  Syn.  Oxy-sul- 
phuretum  stibicum,  Crocus  of  Ant.  Ger,  Anti* 
monsafran,  Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of  Ant 
Ger,  Spiessglanzglas.  This  compound  is  found 
as  a  mineral  (see  Rm  Axtimoivt),  but  the  arti- 
ficial crocus  and  glass  of  antimony  are  the 
same  in  a  more  or  less  impure  state. 

Crocus  of  Ji,  1.  Prepared  by  deflagrating 
portionwise  equal  parts  saltpeter  and  crude 
antimony  in  a  heated  iron  crucible  or  mortars 
removing  the  upper  layer  (liver  of  A.)  and 
lixiviating  the  lower  with  water;  the  saffr<ni 
powder  is  oxysulphuret,  containing  hypanti- 
monite of  potassa. 

2.  Digest  crude  A.  with  chlorohydric  ecid 
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«atil  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolves,  and  after 
Mrme  time  mix  with  water;  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate is  oxysalphnret 

OUu»  of  J,  Calcine  cmde  antimony  par- 
tially to  oxidize  a  portion  of  the  metal,  ignite 
it  in  a  crucible  to  fusion.  A  fased  mass  of 
vitreous  fracture,  with  a  dark  brown  color  and 
opake,  or  hyacinth  red  and  translucent  It  is 
the  same  oxysulphuret  as  the  crocus,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  oxide  when  transparent,  or  an 
excess  of  sulphnret  when  dark  brown  and 
opake. 

The  pure  oxysulphuret  is  composed  of 


8bO,... 

2  81^3  , 


,163-2 
.365-0 

508-2 


O  =  100  In  100  pts, 
1012-9        30*14 
4432-8        69-86 


6345-7      100 


Form.,  8bO,  +  2  SbS,  (SbjO,  +  2  Shfi^ 
Berz.). 

The  oxysulphurets  are  very  fusible;  they 
combine  with  earthy  silicates  and  corrode  cru- 
cibles as  powerfully  as  litharge;  hence  the 
commercial  articles  usually  contain  silica  and 
alumina. 

8.  Sutphantimordous  JcicL  Sjrn.  Tetrasulphuret 
of  A.,8ulphidum  stibiosum,  Antimoniges  8ulfid, 
Bcrs,  Dissolve  antimonite  of  potassa  or  soda 
in  chlorohydric  acid,  dilute  largely  with  water, 
and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid.  A  fiery  red  precipitate,  soluble  in  chlo- 
rohydric acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  a  residue  of  sulphur;  heated 
dry  it  evolves  sulphur,  leaving  the  sulpburet 
U  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  the  chlorohydric 
solution  of  the  antimonite,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen precipitates  the  next  acid  (4). 

Hssl  Osr  100  In  100 pts.     RRoie. 
8b..  129-2      1612-9       66-72      6614      66*55 
84..    64-4        804-66     83*28      33*86      33-45 


193-7      2417-56    100 


100 


100 


inodorous  and  tasteless,  perfectly  soluble  in 
alkali ;  very  unstable  in  its  isolated  condition, 
giving  off  its  sulphur  by  heat  and  being  re- 
duced to  the  sulphuret,  SbSj.  Bisolphuret  of 
carbon  likewise  reduced  it  to  the  same  by 
removing  sulphur.  It  forms  sulphosalts  with 
sulphobases,  which  see  below. 

Hal     OsslOO  In  100 pts. 

8b 129-2         1612-90       61*59 

8^ 80*5         1005-83       38*41 


Form.,  8b8^  (SbjS^,  Berz.,  according  to  which 
it  may  be  termed  a  bisulphuret  of  A.).  It  may 
be  viewed  as  a  sulphantimoniate  of  sulphuret 
of  A. ;  thus,  2  Sh8^  =  SbSs  -f  8bS* 

4^  Sulphantimonie  Acid,,  8yn.  Persulphuret 
of  A,,  Golden  sulphuret  of  A.  tat,  8ulphidum 
stibicum,  Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.  Otr, 
8pie8sglanzscnwf*fel,  Ooldschwefel,  Antimon- 
solftd,  Berz,    A-persuIfid,  XieMg. 

Prrp,  1.  Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
a  solution  of  antimonic  acid  or  perchloride  of 
mntimony.  2.  Add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium  or 
potassium.  3.  Mitscherlich  directs,  as  the  best 
method,  to  fuse  together  18  pts.  cmde  antimony, 
IS  pts.  anhydrous  carbonate  of  (35  crystallized) 
soda,  13  pts.  caustic  lime,  and  3}  pts.  sulphur, 
dissolve  in  boiling  water,  filter,  and  precipitate 
by  chlorohydric  acid.  The  lime  is  added  to 
raader  the  soda  caustic  The  solution  contains 
so  much  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium  and  anti- 
moniate  of  soda,  as  to  separate  exactly  into 
chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphantimonie  acid. 

Prop.    A  light  amorphous  powder  of  a  lively 

orange  color  (often  with  a  brownish  red  tint), 
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Form.,  SbSj  (SbjSj,  Berz,), 

Uie.  Formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but 
now  discarded. 

Phosphuret  of  Antimony,  Formed  by  fusing 
phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid  and  antimony. 
It  has  metallic  lustre,  a  white  color,  a  laminated 
texture,  is  very  fusible,  and  burns  in  the  air 
with  a  greenish  flame  and  white  vapors. 

Antimoniuretted  Hydrogen.  Ger.  AntimonwaS' 
serstoff.  Prep,  1.  Fuse  2  pts.  zinc  with  1  pL 
antimony,  add  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  Capi* 
taine.  The  gas  is  mixed  with  hydrogen.  2.  A 
better  method  is  to  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  saturated  solution  of  tartar  emetic  and  dis- 
solve zinc  in  it.  Wdhler,  A  colorless  gas,  com- 
bustible, insoluble  in  water,  neutral.  It  pre- 
cipitates salts  of  mercury  and  of  many  metals, 
but  not  copper,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  latter  gas  in  constitution  and  de- 
composition. When  burned  it  forms  water 
and  deposits  black  metallic  antimony  or  the 
oxide,  and  might  hence  be  confounded  with  ar- 
seniuretted hydrogen.  See  Testing  for  Ansssic. 
Formula,  SbH,. 

n.  811.T8. 

The  salts  of  antimony  not  wholly  insoluble 
have  a  feeble  meUillic  taste,  the  soluble  are 
generally  clouded  by  dilution  with  water ;  the 
haloid  and  oxysalts  are  precipitated  with  a  red 
or  brownish  color  by  sulphydrates,  the  sulpho- 
salts with  the  same  or  a  yellow  color  by  acids. 

Haloid  Salts. 

Chloride  of  Antimony  SbCL  235-7 

Oxychloride SbCL  +  3  8bO,4-3HO 

or2SbCl3+9Sb03. 

Tetrachloride SbCK  271-2 

Perchloride SbClg  806-7 

Bromide SbBr, 

Iodide SbL 

Fluoride SbF, 

1.  Chloride  of  Antimony,  83m.  Sesquichlo- 
ride  of  A.,  Butter  of  K.  Lat,  Chloretum  stibi- 
cum. Oleum  sen  Butjrrum  antimonii.  Cans- 
ticum  antimoniale.  Ger,  -\ntimonchlorid,Berr.; 
A.  chlorQr,  Liebig;  8piessglanzbutter,  Salz- 
saures  Spiessglanzoxydol. 

Prep.  Mix  3J  pts.  corrosive  sublimate  with 
1  pt  finely  powdered  metallic  antimony,  or  7 
pts.  corr.  sublim.  with  3  pts.  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  distil  in  a  retort  The  chloride 
passes  over  and  metallic  or  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury remain;  in  the  former  case,  the  brown 
color,  according  to  Capitaine,  is  due  to  an 
arsenio-chloride  of  arsenic.  2.  For  technical 
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purposes  dissolve  antimony  or  its  oxide  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  mix  it  with  a 
little  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  common  salt, 
and  distil.  Ben,  Or  for  the  same  uses ;  3.  Dis- 
solve 1  pt.  finely  powdered  sulphnret  of  A.  in  5 
pts.  strong  muriatic  acid  (22^  Beaum^)  with  a 
gentle  heat,  until  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  expelled,  evaporate  in  porcelain  until  a  test 
drop  put  on  a  gla<is-pane  crystallizes;  then 
transfer  to  a  retort,  distil  until  a  drop  put  on  a 
cold  metallic  surface  begins  to  congeal,  and 
distil  the  residue  into  a  clean  receiver. 

Prop.  White,  semi-transparent,  crystalline, 
of  buttery  consistence,  fuses  at  182**,  flowing 
like  an  oil,  boils  at  446°,  Capitaine;  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  fumes  slightly,  attracts  water,  becomes 
liquid ;  with  more  water  it  precipitates  a  white 
powder,  the  oxychloride,  which  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  chlorohydric  acid ;  a  previous  addi- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation. 
Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  intd 
antiroonic  acid,  with  chlorine  into  perchloride ; 
heated  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  it 
forms  sulphantimonious  acid,  mellooide  of 
potassium,^  while  sulphuret  of  carbon  is 
evolved.  Dry  fused  chloride  absorbs  ammonia, 
forming  a  brittle  solid.  Ron,  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride in  muriatic  acid,  forms,  at  first,  a  yellow 
precipitate  containing  5—6  per  cent,  chloride ; 
when  dilute,  it  is  pure  sulphuret    X.  Gnuliiu 

Hsl  OslOOlnlOOpts.  (?d6c2.  H.Rose. 
8b..  129*2  1612-90  64*84  64*98  53-27 
CI, .  106-6     1327-95       45*16      45-02        46-73 
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Form.,8bCl   (SbgCl,,  Serr.). 

Ute$.  Rarely  employed  in  medicine  as  acaus- 
tic.  It  fumes  more  strongly  than  the  pure  chlo- 
ride, being  a  solution  of  oxide  or  chloride  in 
muriatic  acid,  is  oily,  of  spec.  grav.  1*35—1*4. 
The  same  solution  is  also  employed  for  brown- 
ing iron,  gun-barrels,  &c.,  and  is  then  termed 
B^Mtzing  salt.  It  is  mingled  with  olive-oil, 
rubbed  over  the  iron  slightly  heated,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  till  the  desired  color  is  attained; 
the  operation  of  the  bronzing  salt  is  sometimes 
hastened  by  following  it  with  nitric  acid. 
When  browned,  the  surface  of  iron  is  polished 
by  a  burnisher,  or  by  wax,  or  by  a  varnish  of 
%  oz.  shellac  and  3  drachms  dragons  blood  dis- 
solved in  2  quarts  spirit  of  wine.  The  brown 
color  is  chiefly  due  to  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
hence  other  metals  are  employed  oAen  contain- 
ing copper. 

i.  OxycKioridt  of  J.  8yn.  Powder  of  Alga- 
roth,  Mercury  of  Life.  Lot,  Oxychloretum 
Stibicum.  Ger,  Basisches  Antimonchlorid. 
Berz. 

Prep.  Add  water  to  the  preceding ;  or  dis- 
solve sulphuret  of  antimony  in  muriatic  acid 
until  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled, 
and  after  cooling  add  water  in  small  portions 
until  it  becomes  cloudy,  filter,  and  add  5—10 
times  as  much  water;  wash  the  precipitate 
until  the  water  has  no  acid  reaction. 

Prop.  A  heavy,  white  amorphous  powder, 
but  if  the  precip.  be  allowed  to  remain  several 
hours  in  the  water  previous  to  washing,  or  if 
884 


a  little  boiling  instead  of  cold  water  be  added, 
the  salt  becomes  crystalline  or  crystallized. 
Decomposed  by  heat,  chloride  of  A.  passing 
over  and  the  oxide  remaining;  carbonated 
alkali  extracts  chlorine,  converting  the  whole 
into  oxide,  which  retains  alkali;  continued 
boiling  or  washing  also  decomposes  it 

Berzelius  calculates  from  Phillip's  analysis 
the  formula,  SbCl,-f  SSbO,  -f  3  HO;  but  from 
the  more  recent  analyses  of  Malaguti  and 
Johnson,  it  would  appear  to  be  2  SbClg-l-d^bO,. 

3.  Tetrachloride  of  AiUimony.  Syn.  Bichlo- 
ride of  A.  Ger.  AntimonsuperchlorQr,  Berz. 
Known  only  in  solution ;  made  by  dissolving 
antimonious  acid  in  concentrated  chlorohydric 
to  saturation.  A  yellow  solution,  easily  decom- 
posed.   Formn  SbO^  (SbjO^.  Bert.). 

4.  Perchloride  of  .Antimony.  Syn.  Permuriate 
of  A^  Pentachloride  of  A.  Lot.  Chloridum 
Stibicum.    Ger.  Antimonsuperchlorid,  Berz. 

Heat  powdered  antimony  geutly  in  chlorine, 
or  pass  the  gas  over  the  metal ;  the  perchlo- 
ride distils  over  as  a  colorless  or  faint  yellowish 
liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air  with  a  disagree- 
able odor,  deliquesces,  forming  crystals  of  the 
perchloride  with  crystal-water.  The  crystals 
attract  more  water  and  become  liquid.  Sud- 
denly mixed  with  much  water  it  becontes 
heated,  hydrated  antimonic  acid  precipitates, 
and.  chlorohydric  acid  remains  in  solution. 
Rou.  It  absorbs  olefiant  gas,  becoming  heated, 
and  is  resolved  into  chloride  of  antimony  and 
chlorine-ether.     W6hkr. 

It  unites  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen  to  a 
red  solid,  with  evolution  of  some  chlorohydric 
acid;  water  expels  the  phospbur.  hydrogen. 

It  absorbs  also  dry  ammonia,  forming  a 
brown  compound,  which  becomes  colorless  by 
sublimation  without  change. 


H=sl 

0=  100  In  100  pts.  H.  Rose. 
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Form.,  SbClg  (Sb^Cl.,  Berz.). 

Bronnde  of  jSntimony.  A ntimonbromid,  Berz. 
Throw  small  pieces  of  metallic  antimony  into 
bromine  in  ^  retort ;  they  unite  with  combus- 
tion ;  when  saturated,  distil  over.  Colorless 
needles,  fusing  at  194^  boiling  at  618^,  deli- 
quescing in  the  air,  decomposed  by  water. 
Form.,  SbBr,  (SbjBrj,  Berz.). 

Iodide  ofAntimoHy.  Antimonjodid,  Berz.  Ant 
and  iodine  unite  also  without  heat  to  a  dark- 
red  fusible  solid,  which  may  be  distilled  over, 
and  decomposes  by  water  into  iodohydric  acid 
and  oxide  of  antimony.  Brandes  says  that  the 
distilled  liquid  congeals  to  an  almost  vermil- 
lion-red  shining  mass,  which  water  decom- 
poses into  a  brown  liquid  and  a  precipitate  of 
basic  iodide.    Form.,  Sblj,  (Sbjl,,  Berz,). 

lodo-^uLphwret  of  A.  Formed  by  subliming  at 
a  very  gentle  heat  equal  parts  of  dry  sulphuret 
of  ant  and  iodine.  The  red  vapors  condense 
to  transparent  shining  red  crystalline  scales, 
of  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  decomposed 
by  water  into  iodohydric  acid,  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  sulphur.  It  appears  from  the 
analyses  of  Henry  and  Qarot  to  be  8b,  Sj,  I,, 
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Fkuridi  of  Antimony,  Fhtorantimon,  Ben, 
Disaolye  oxide  of  aDtimony  in  flaorohydric 
acid  and  evaporate.  Colorless  crystals,  soln- 
ble  in  water.  Form.,  SbF,.  There  are  also  a 
tetrafluoride,  SbF^,  and  a  perfluoride,  8bF,, 
soluble  in  water,  which  yield  double  salts  with 
metallic  fluorides.  jSntitnonoJIuoritU  ofpotofgium 
is  very  soluble  in  the  liquid  with  an  excess  of 
acid;  by  slow  evaporation  it  yields  prismatic 
crystals,  which  fall  to  powder  by  rapid  desic- 
cation. 

OXTSALTS. 

Salit  of  Oxide  of  Antimony. 

In  the  neutral  salts  there  are  3  eqnivs.  of 
acid  to  one  of  the  oxide.  They  are  colorless 
with  a  colorless  acid;  difficulty  soluble  in 
water,  and  with  much  water  (especially  hot) 
are  generally  separated  into  oxide  or  a  basic 
salt  and  an  acid  salt,  which  can  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  Their  acid  solu- 
tions are  precipitated  white  by  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkali,yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
reddish  brown  by  alkaline  sulphurets,  in  an 
excess  of  which  the  precip.  sulphnret  is  solu- 
ble ;  iron,  zinc,  and  tin  wholly  precipitate  the 
metal  as  a  black,  pyrophoric  powder.  The 
most  important  double  salt  of  tartaric  acid, 
with  antimony  and  potassa,  tartar  emetic,  is  a 
i  basic  salt.    (See  under  Tartrati.) 

Oxide  of  antimony  fused  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda  expels  the  carbonic  acid  and 
forms  definite  compounds  in  which  the  oxide 
of  antimony  seems  to  act  the  part  of  an  acid, 
and  the  salts  may  be  termed  hypantimonUet, 
The  oxide  freshly  precipitated  from  the  chlo- 
ride and  digested  with  strong  caustic  potassa, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  forms  these  compounds. 
They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Form.,  KO 
(NaO  or  NH^O)  -f  SbO,.  Other  hypaniimo- 
nites  have  not  been  examined. 

1.  Smiphatt  of  Antimony,  Syn.  Lat,  Sulphas 
Stibicus.     Ger,  Schwefelsaures  Antimonoxyd. 

Prtp.  Boil  antimony  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  sul- 
phorous  acid  is  evolved  and  a  white  saline 
mass  remains,  which  is  the  neutral  sulphate. 
Water  decomposes  into  a  soluble  acid  salt  and 
an  insoluble  basic  salt;  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, yields  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the 
former,  which  are  deliquescent.  The  neutral 
salt  is  soluble  in  somewhat  diluted  sulphuric 
acidy  from  which  water  throws  down,  accord- 
ing to  Brandes,  a  basic  salt,  SbO.,  SO,,  but 
the  acid  is  wholly  removable  by  boiling  water. 
Fonn.  of  the  neutral  salt,  SbO,  -f  3  SO,. 

Eq.  373-5  (3416-4,  O  =  100).    SbO„  66-99  + 
SOy  4401  =  100. 

2.  Sulphite  of  Antimony,  Syn.  Sulphis  Stibi- 
etis.  Ger,  Schwefligsaures  Antimonoxyd.  Di- 
gest oxide  of  antimony  with  liquid  sulphurous 
acid,  or  pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  chlo- 
ride of  antimony.  A  white  powder  insoluble 
m  water.    Form.,  SbO,  +  3  S0« 

Nitrate  of  Antimony,  Syn.  Nitras  Stibicus. 
Otr.  Salpetersaures  Antimonoxyd.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  attacks  antimony  in  the  cold, 
the  dilute  by  boiling;  both  water  and  acid  are  de- 
oxidized and  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed.  With 
little  acid,  nearly  all  the  metal  is  precipitated 
as  a  basic  salt;  the  solution  retains  a  small 


quantity,  part  of  which  deposits  as  fine  crys* 
tals  on  the  glass.  The  whole  of  the  acid  may 
be  removed  from  the  salt  by  repeated  digestion 
with  water. 

1,  Photphate  of  Antimony,  a,  NeutrdL  Phos- 
phas  Stibicus.  Cter,  Neutrales  pbosphorsaures 
Antimonoxyd.  Formed  by  digesting  oxide  of 
A.  with  phosphoric  acid.  Form.,  2  SbO,-}- 
3  PO^.  Brandes  says  that  if  the  acid  be  satu 
rated,  there  is  formed  a  crystallized  neutral 
salt  containing  4  per  cent,  or  2  eq.  water. 

6.  Phosphate  of  A,f  Basic,  Formed,  according 
to  Brandes,  by  washing  the  neutral  salt  with 
cold  water,  which  leaves  the  basic  salt  as  a 
white  powder.  Form.,  2  SbO,  +  PO^.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  chemist,  another  basic 
salt,  4  SbO,  4-  PO5,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
preceding  with  water.  It  may  be  a  mixture  of 
oxide  and  the  basic  salL    Berz, 

2.  Phosphite  of  Antimony.  Syn.  Phosphis 
Stibicus.  Ger,  Phosphorigsaures  Antimonoxyd. 
Precipitated  by  mixing  solutions  of  tartar 
emetic  and  terchloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is 
colorless  and  when  heated  evolves  pore  hy- 
drogen, becoming  phosphate  of  antimony. 
Form.,  2  SbO,  4.  3  PO,. 

Salts  of  Anlimonious  Acid, 

Antimonites,  Antimonious  acid  forms  neutral 
and  acid  salts;  the  neutral  alkaline  salts  are 
soluble ;  all  others,  acid  and  neutral,  are  either 
insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble.  Acids  precipi- 
tate an  insoluble  acid  antimonite  from  neutral 
solutions.  The  alkaline  antimonites  are  formed 
by  dissolving  the  hydraied  acid,  or  by  fusing 
the  acid  with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali;  the 
rest  by  double  decomposition.  The  dry  salts 
heated,  generally  ^ive  off  crystal-water,  become 
luminous  before  ignition,  appearing  to  undergo 
combustion,  and  become  lighter  colored  and 
more  fixed  compounds,  which  are  decomposed 
by  acids  with  difficulty.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  antimonites  of  copper,  cobalt,  and 
zinc. 

Antimonite  of  Potassa,  Lat,  Stibiis  Kalicns. 
Ger,  Antimonigsaures  Kali.  Fuse  antimonious 
acid  with  carbonated  or  caustic  potassa,  dis- 
solve out  the  alkali  and  wash  the  residue 
several  times  with  cold  water;  dissolve  the 
remainder,  which  is  the  neutral  salt,  in  boiling 
water.  The  solution,  by  evaporation,  dries  to 
yellowish  gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water,  with 
an  alkaline  and  metallic  taste.  Acids,  even 
the  carbonic,  precipitate  an  acid  antimonite, 
which  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  acid. 
Form,  of  the  neutral  salt,  KO-f  SbO^. 

Antimonites  of  Soda  and  Ammonia  are  both 
soluble  in  water.  The  latter  exposed  to  the 
air  loses  ammonia,  and  a  white,  pulverulent, 
acid  antimonite  remains. 

Antimonite  of  Baryta,  Prepared  by  double 
decomposition,  as  a  white  powder;  obtained 
crystallized  by  adding,  dropwise,  a  boiling 
dilute  solution  of  antimonite  of  potassa  to  a. 
boiling  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 
It  deposits  fiat,  silvery  needles,  unchangeable 
in  the  air.    Form.,  BaO  -f  SbO^. 

Antimonites  of  lime  and  Protoxide  of  Iron  are 
white,  insoluble ;  the  latter  becomes  yellow  in 
the  air. 

Antimonite  of  Cobalt,  CoO,  SbO.,  a  volumi 
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Boot  powder,  of  a  pal€  Tiolet  tint,  slight]  j  solu- 
ble in  wnter.  Heated,  it  loses  its  crystal-water, 
beeoming  bIaok,then  appears  to  undergo  com- 
bustion, and  becomes  white. 

jttuimomle  of  Copper,  GaO,  SbO^,  green,  in- 
•olable,  less  erystalline  than  the  antimoniate. 
IIHien  heated,  it  acts  like  the  preceding  without 
becoming  black. 

Salts  ofJimtimonk  Acid, 

It  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts  with  the  alka^ 
lies,  the  former  soluble,  the  latter  less  so ;  all 
odier  salts  are  difficnltlj  soluble  or  insoluble. 
The  alkaline  are  formed  by  ftuing  antimony 
with  an  alkaline  nitrate,  the  rest  by  double 
decomposition.  The  salts  of  antimonic  acid 
exhibit  a  similar  combustion  with  the  corres- 
ponding salts  of  antimonions  acid. 

AntimoniaU  of  PotoMu  8yn.  Lai.  Stibiab 
Kalicus.    Gcr.  Antimonsanres  Kali. 

Prtp.  1.  Fuse  caustic  potassa  and  anti- 
monic acid.  S.  Project  into  a  heated  crucible, 
portion  wise,  a  mixture  of  1  pt  powdered  anti- 
Bcmy  with  8—4  pts.  saltpeter  and  1  carbonate 
of  potassa,  keep  it  in  fusion  one  hour ;  lixiviate 
the  powdered  mass  with  cold  water,  which 
extracts  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  then 
'boil  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  antimo- 
niate and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  binanti- 
noniate,  together  with  oxide  of  iron,  lead,  dec. 
By  evaporation  it  jrields  granular  crystals, 
little  soluble  in  cold  water;  formula,  according 
to  Rammelsberg,  KO,  SbOg  +  6  HO ;  or  it  may 
be  evaporated  until,  on  cooling,  it  congeals  to 
a  white  saline  mass.  When  pure,  the  solution 
has  a  slight  metallic  taste  and  scarcely  alka* 
line  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by  acids  (even 
the  carbonic)  as  an  acid  or  Innantitnoniate  of 
potasio,  KO,  2  SbOj  +  6  HO,  Cuibovrt,  The 
former  oflicinal  preparation,  still  employed  to 
a  limited  extent,  was  made  by  deflagrating  anti- 
mony or  its  sulphuret  and  saltpeter,  dissolving 
out  by  cold,  and  the  residue  by  boiling  water, 
and  precipitating  the  latter  solution  by  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid.  A  better  precipitant 
IS  carbonic  or  acetic  acid.  But  the  precipi- 
tated binantimoniate  asually  contains  antimo- 
nions acid  and  oxide  of  antimony. 


H  =  l 

KO 47-2 

SbOg 169-2 


0=100  In  100  pts. 

589-92         21-83 
2112-90         78-17 


216-4        2702-82       100 


Form.,  KO  +  SbO^  (KO  +  SbjOg,  BerzX 
Use,    Rarely  employed  in  medicine,  and  lat- 
terly recommended  by  Fremy  and  by  Wacken- 
roder  as  a  test  for  soda. 

jSnlimoniate  of  Soda.   8yn.     Stibias  Natricus, 
Antimons.  Natron.    Formed  like  the  preceding, 
with  caustic  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  by  adding 
antimoniate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  soda, 
and  shaking  the  liquid.    In  the  latter  case, 
microscopic  crystals  deposit  belonging  to  the 
quadratic  system,  being  4-sided  prisms,  with 
terminal  truncations.   Warkenroder,    Good  crys- 
tals are  best  obtained  from  a  solution  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  caustic  soda.   Mittcherlxrh,    It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.    Form.,  NaO-\- 
BbOg  (SbgOg,  Sera). 
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JjlVxaiufrr. 

jfiififiiuiifalii  pf  jffiMiMfiMa  INgnt  bydirilBa 
antimonic  acid  with  strong  liquid  ammtmlk 
It  is  decomposed  bj  evaporatioii,  yielding  Atf 
binantimoniate  as  a  white  powder,  with  adfl 
reaction.    Form.,  NH  .0  -|-  8bO^. 

Antm,  of  Barftmi,  Ilix  antimoniate  of  po- 
tassa and  chloride  of  bariam.  A  white,  amofw 
phous  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
unaltered  in  air,  and  bj  carbonic  acid.  Form^ 
BaO-f-SbO.. 

jintim,  of  Lum,  Gtr,  Ant  Kalkerde.  Min^ 
antim.  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium.  A 
white  crystalline  powder,  Tery  sligbtlj  soloble 
in  wafer.  Form.,  CaO  -f-  8b0..  The  antim^ 
niates  of  the  earths  are  insoluble,  white  eo» 
pounds. 

Prolantimon,  of  Jfonfmcse.  Mingle  antink  of 
potassa  and  protosulphate  or  chloride  of  mn- 
ganese;  the  first  portions  of  the  preeipitMl 
redissolve.  It  is  a  white  powder,  unaltered  ii 
air,  difficultly  soluble  in  water;  bj  ignition  it 
becomes  gray,  by  a  higher  heat  white,  and  it 
then  insoluble  in  acids. 

jiniitnoH.  of  Protoxide  of  htm,  Oer,  Ant  BiMB- 
oxydul.  White  precipttate  becoming  yellor 
in  the  air.  The  salt  of  peronde  is  pale  yelioii} 
insoluble. 

JfUim.  of  CobaU,  formed  by  doable  deconpitf 
sition  with  a  hot  cobaI^so1ation,  redissolvet  itf 
first,  but  subsequently  deposits  as  a  pate  rea 
crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in 


At  a  high  temperature  it  loses  cfyscal*«iMlj^ 
becoming  dark  violet,  nearly  black ;  b^  ignttorf 
it  exhibit^  a  lively  combustion,  beeoming  wUMk 
with  a  faint  reddish  tint,  and  is  insolnble  fii 
acids.    Form.,  CoO  -f  SbO^. 

Antim,  of  NickrU  greenish  white,  insoluble  is 
water.    Form.,  NiO  +  SbO^. 

Aniim,  of  Zinc.  When  antim.  of  potassa  U 
added  to  a  neutral  solution  o€  zinc,  the  precipe 
tate  at  first  redissolves,  but  on  adding  more, it 
remains  undissolved  as  a  white  powder;  po^ 
tions  of  it  separate  from  the  liquid  in  a  fiev 
hours  as  minute  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the 
glass.  When  heated  it  exhibits  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  the  salt  of  cobalt,  and  is  not  thea 
reduced  nor  fused  with  alkali  on  charcoal  be* 
fore  the  blowpipe.    Form.,  ZnO  -^  SbOe. 

Jnfim.  of  Lead.  Gcr,  Ant  Bleioxyd.  Form 
a  white,  caseous  precipitate,  by  double  decoB- 
position ;  it  is  also  formed  by  treating  aotia» 
niuret  of  lead  by  nitric  acid.  Insoluble  ii 
water;  by  heat  becomes  yellow,  is  infusiht^ 
but  reducible  on  charcoal  by  the  blowpipe  to 
antimoniuret  of  lead.  Decomposed  imperfeelhr 
by  acids,  even  when  freshly  preoipitaisi 
Form.,  PbO  -f  SbO^. 

Antim. of  Copper,  Ant  Kupferoxyd.  Agrees, 
insoluble,  crystalline  powder,  losing  19^  par 
cent,  or  between  5  and  6  eq.  water  by  heat,  isak 
becoming  black ;  at  a  higher  heat  it  exldbfel 
combustion  like  the  salt  of  cobalt,  and  is  thei 
undecomposable  by  acids  or  alkalies  in  the 
humid  way;  it  is  easily  reduced  on  charcoif 
before  the  blowpipe  to  a  pale  globule  of  copper 

Antim,  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Formed  bf, 
double  decomposition  in  the  humid  way,  it n* 
an  orange-yellow  precipitate.  It  is  also  oH^ 
tained  by  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  I  pt 
powdered  antimony  and  6 — 8  pu.  red  oxide  of 
\  metcurf  \  m«i^^rf  ^%>!^  Q>^ct«%&!l  the  antimo- 


AKTIMONT. 


^  ANTIMONY. 


liate  of  mercary  remains  of  a  dark  olive-green  '  antimoniate  of  potassa,  and  has  the  composi' 
»>Ior;  like  the  salts  of  cobalt,  zinc,  Sec.,  it  is    tion  3  K8,  SbSg-f  KO,  8bO,4-  10  HO.    Cold 


act  decomposable  by  acids  or  alkalies  in  the 
liamid  way;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
shlorohydric  acid,  from  which  ammonia  throws 
down  a  light-green  precipitate.  It  is  easily  de- 
composed by  a  high  heat  into  oxygen,  mercury, 
and  antimonious  acid.    Form.,  HgO  4-  SbO^. 

8UI.PH0SALT8. 

There  are  three  orders  of  sulphosalts  of  an- 
timony, consisting  of  one  of  the  three  sul- 
pharets  of  antimony  united  to  a  sulphobase. 
Of  those  containing  the  sulphuret,  SbO^  termed 
byposulphantimoniies,  few  have  been  formed 
irtificially,  but  several  are  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Of  the  sulphantimonites  still  less  is 
known.  The  sulphantimoniates  have  been 
ianerly  investigated  by  Rammelsberg.  The 
sulphosalts  of  antimony,  with  alkaline  base,  are 
solable  in  water,  and  crystallizable. 

Hypotuiphantimonites, 
For  the  salts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  com- 
bined with  sulphuret  of  lead  in  different  pro- 
f>rtions,  see  Zinckeniie,  Plagionite,  Jamaonittt 
eaiheT'Ore,  Boulangeriie,  Geokronite,  and  Kil- 
hrifhtniie.  For  those  containing  sulphuret  of 
silver,  see  Miargyrile,  Ruby  Silver,  and  Brittle 
Silver.  Brrthierile  contains  sulphuret  of  iron ; 
Aatmoniul  Copper  and  Cupreous  Antimony  con- 
lain  sulphuret  of  copper,  Cu^S.  More  complex 
•re  Bonrnmiiley  Gray  Copper^  PolybatUe,  and  Ko- 
kffiCe.  The  artificial  salts  are  too  little  known 
10  admit  of  description. 

Sulphantimoniatet. 

The  sulphantimoniates  are  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  Rammelsberg,  1.  by  combining  a  sulpho- 
base or  a  sulphydrate  with  sulphaniimonic 
acid;  2.  decomposing  an  antimoniate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  3.  dissolving  sulphanti- 
Bonic  acid  in  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ;  4. 
ftsing  an  alkaline  sulphuret  with  sulphuret  of 
latimony,  dissolving  in  water,  and  boUing  with 
nilphur. 

The  salts  with  an  alkaline  or  alkalino-earthy 
base  are  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
all  others  insoluble  in  both  menstrua.  From 
the  solutions  of  the  former  acids  (even  car- 
booie),  precipitate  sulphantimonic  acid  (golden 
tolphnxet),  while  sulphuretted  hydrogen  es- 
capes.   TTieir  general  formula  is  3  RS-f  SbS^. 

8u^>hantimoniate  of  Potastium.  8yn.  Sulfanti- 
■onias  sesqui-kalicus,  Kalium-Sulfantimoniat, 
Arr.  Prepared  by  fusing  18  sulphuret  of  anti- 
■ooy,8bS,,  15  carbonate  of  potassa,  13  caustic 
lime,  and  3}  sulphur,  dissolving  in  boiling 
water, filtering,  and  crystallizing.  It  forms  yel- 
lowish crystals,  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air, 
lad  decompose  on  the  surface.  Their  formula 
is3K8,8bS,  +  9HO. 

When  sulphantimonic  acid,  8bO,,  is  dis- 
sdred  in  moderately  strong  caustic  potassa,  a 
white  powder  remains,  KO,  2  8bOs  -f  6  HO ;  if 
the  solotioa  be  evaporated,  a  colorless  salt 
erjntallizes  out,  not  deliquescent,  although  de- 
composing superficially  in  the  air.  The  same 
salt  is  obtained  by  the  above  process  for  sul« 
phantimoniate,  if  the  lime  be  omitted.    It  Is  a  j 


double  salt  of  the  Mboregalpbaatimoniate,  with  ■  drying. 


water  removes  the  sulphosalt  and  leaves  the 
oxysalt;  boiling  water  dissolves  the  whole 
without  decomposition. 

Sulphant.  of  Sodium,  Natrium-Sulfant.,  Berz, 
Obtained  by  igniting  4  pts.  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, 8  pts.  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  2  pts. 
charcoal,  dissolving  in  hot  water,  and  boiling 
the  solution  with  1  pt.  sulphur;  or  by  Mitscher- 
lich's  process  given  above  under  Suiphnntimonic 
acid,  omitting  the  precipitation  by  acid.  Color* 
less  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  generally 
the  hemioctahedron  (tetrahedron)  predominate 
ing ;  combinations  are  the  right  and  leA  hemi* 
octahedron,  the  same  or  one  hemioctahedron, 
with  the  rhombic  12-hedron  on  the  corners,  or 
with  the  hemi-48-hedron,  appearing  with  0 
planes  on  the  corners.  The  salt  is  soluble  in 
2'9  water  at  69® ;  it  fuses  in  its  crystal-water 
by  heat, loses  it,  but  regains  it  in  the  air;  apart 
from  air  it  bears  fusion  at  ignition,  and  dis- 
solves again  in  water.  Its  solution  gradually 
decomposes  in  air  into  carbonate  and  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  antimony;  thus 

2  (3NaS-f  8bSj)+C0j-f  16  0=NaO,COj4- 
5  (NaO.  SjO-)  +  2  SbS..  Form,  of  the  cryst. 
salt,  3  NaS,  SbSj-f  18  HO. 

Sulphant,  of  jimmonium,  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing SbSj  in  sulphydrate  of  ammonium.  It  is 
decomposed  by  evaporation  and  by  alcohol; 
the  dry  salt  is  unknown. 

The  salt  of  Biurium  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
SbSj  in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  and 
precipitating  with  alcohol ;  it  forms  groups  of 
radiated  needles  not  deliquescent,  but  decom- 
posed in  the  air.    Form.,  3  Ba8,  8b8^  -f  6  HO. 

The  Strofiiium-sAh  is  not  crysiallizable,  al- 
cohol precipitates  it  as  an  oily  liquid.    Form., 

3  8rS-f  SbSj. 
The  salt  of  Calcium  is  prepared   like  the 

barium-salt,  and  resembles  the  preceding. 

The  jlfagne«um-sall  is  prepared  from  sulphy- 
drate of  magnes.  and  SbS, ;  is  yellow,  deliques- 
cent, does  not  crystallize,  and  is  decomposed 
by  alcohol. 

The  metallic  salts  are  prepared  by  adding  a 
metallic  solution  to  a  solution  of  the  above 
sodium-salt,  and  not  by  the  reverse  process. 

The  protosaltof  Manganeie  is  reddish  brown, 
somewhat  soluble ;  that  of  Iron  black,  and  de- 
composed easily  by  the  air.  The  salts  of  Cobalt 
and  Nickel  are  black  precipitates. 

The  salt  of  Zinc  is  dark  orange,  and  some- 
what soluble.  By  precipitating  sulphate  of 
zinc  with  the  sodium  sulpho-salt,  a  similarly 
colored  precipitate  is  produced,  consisting  of 
Zn8,SbSj-f  ZnO. 

The  Ccu/mtum-salt  is  orange-red ;  the  proto- 
3\n-salt  yellowish  brown ;  the  salt  of  BirnmOh 
dark-brown ;  that  of  Uranium  yellowish  brown* 

The  Lead-stilt,  3  Pb8,  8bS^,  is  dark-brown ; 
potassa  extracts  the  sulphantimonic  acid  and 
leaves  sulphuret  of  lead ;  by  heat  it  loses  sul- 
phur and  becomes  3  Pb8,  8b8,,  which  is  artifi- 
cial Boulangerite.  The  Copper^^aii  is  dark- 
brown. 

The  salt  ot  Mercury,  3  HgJB,  8b8^  is  black. 
The  salt  from  red  oxide  of  mercury,  ^  HgJ^ 
8b8g,  is  orange-colored,  becoming  browik  Yky 


By  digesting  while  sUU  moisl  v.\>K 
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APHAHrtm. 


cUoride  of  mereuiy,  or  \m  adding  the  sodium 
ralpbosalt  to  a  solation  of  the  chloride,  a  white 
eompound  is  formed  of  the  salphantimoniate 
with  oxychloride  of  mercury,  b  8  Hg8, 8b8.4- 
SHgCl+SHgO. 

The  Stbwr-salt,  8  Ag6, 8b8p  is  blackish  brown 
and  wholly  insoluble.  Ignited  in  close  vessels, 
mlphur  sublimes,  and  there  remains  3Ag8, 
8b8,,  which  is  artificial  Ruby-silver.  RammeU' 
hn  in  Pogg.  An.  ML  198 — 242. 

ANTRIMOLITE.  Jfin.  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina  and  alkali,  found  at  Bengane, 
Antrim,  Ireland,  and  analyzed  by  Thomson. 
It  fhses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white  enamel 
without  effervescence.  Decomposed  by  ehlo- 
rohjrdric  acid,  with  the  separation  of  gelati- 
moQs  silica. 

JhutXyriM.  8i0.  48*47  +  ALO.  80-26  +  CaO 
7-5  +  KO  41  +  FeO  (hl9+  CI  Wm  +  HO 
IM2  » 100^88.  It  is  diflicult  to  construct  a 
probable  formula  from  the  analysis,  but  it  re- 
sembles Mesotype.    RemmiUbtrg, 

APATITE,  kin.  {mjntrtm,  to  deceive).  8yn. 
Phosphate  of  lime.  Asparagus-stone,  Morox- 
ite.  Chrysolite,  Rhombohedral  Fluor-Haloide 
(Motu).  Qtr,  Spargelstein.  Fr,  Chaux  phos- 
phate. 

Dutrip,  Cryst;  hexagonal  system,  usually 
the  hexagonal  prism  terminated  by  the  6-sided 
pyramid  and  terminal  plane ;  combinations  are 
1  hexsg.  prisms,  and  several  hexag.  pjrramids 
on  each  prism;  prism  on  main  pyramid  as 
180^  12^,  term,  plane  on  Ist  pyramid  rs  157^  6^, 
on  2d  or  main  pyram.  ^  18(r  12^,  on  8d  pyrm.aB 


120^  sa'.  The  edges  often  rovnded  by  pattial 
fusion.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  maSA 
prism  and  terminal  plane.  Crystalline ;  glob^ 
lar,  renifbrm,  fibrous,  granular,  the  last  called 
also  phosphorite.    H.  ■■  A.    O.  b  81  —  M8S. 

Prevailing  color  gfeen,  also  bloish,  yeltow, 
brown,  red,  gray,  white;  vitreous ;  translocent, 
rarely  transparent^-opake;  streak  white;  frac- 
ture subconchoidal ;  brittle;  some  crystals 
phosphoresce-  by  heat;  others  are  electric  bjr 
friction. 

Bthaokfr.  Fuses  With  gr^at  difficulty  in  ex- 
tremely thin  pieces  to  a  colorie«a,  transparent 
glass ;  soluble  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  that 
may  be  flamed  milk-white;  mic  salt  dissolfes 
more,  and  when  neariv  saturated,  clouds  on 
cooling,  and  exhibits  facets;  when  saturated 
it  is  milk-white  without  facets ;  with  soda,  it 
swells  with  intumescence,  the  soda  enters  ths 
charcoal  and  leaves  a  white  mass;  dissolved 
with  difficulty  by  boracic  acid,  exhibiting  plios> 
phoric  reaction  with  iron-wire ;  moistened  wiA 
sulphuric  acid,  it  tinges  the  blowpipe  flaine 
greenish.  The  powder  is  wholly  soluble  io 
chlorohydric  or  nitric  acid;  heated  with  su)> 
phuric  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible,  it  evolves 
fluohydric  acid. 

AnaUfm  of  6  specimens  by  G.  Rose,  1.  fitw 
8narum,  Norway,  not  cnrstal.,  G.  at  46-0^  a 
8*174;  2.  from  Capo  de  Oatay  8pain,  ciysL,^ 
at  46-6<>  =  8-286;  8.  Arendal,  Norway,  grast> 
green,  G.b  8-222;  4.  Greiner,  massive,  (km 
8-176 ;  6.  Faldigl,  cryst., G.  at  68<>  «■  8*166;  ami 
6.  Gotthard,  Tyrol,  cryst,  G.  at  62^  ib  8*167. 


Lime 54*75 

Chlorohydric  acid 2*  10 

Phosphoric,  fluohydric  \     43.1 « 
acid  and  loss 3 


f. 

65-300 
0-434 

44-266 


3. 

55-890 

0-393 


4. 

55-576 
0073 


43-717        44-362 


5. 

65-870 
0K)49 

44-081 


6. 

55-66 

0-02 

44-33 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


The  apatites  consist  of  3  eq.  basic  phosphate 
of  lime  with  1  eq.  of  chloride  or  fluoride  of  cal- 
ciam,  or  both,  and  their  formulse  are 

Chloric  apatite  ==  CaCI  +  3  (3  CaO,  POj). 

Fluoric  apatite  =  CaF  -f  3  (3  CaO,  PO5). 


orCa^p^4-3(3CaO,POa). 


The  apatite  from  Snarum  (1)  would  there- 
fore consist  of 

Chloric  apatite 40-30 

Fluoric  apatite 59-70 

100 


Localitie$.  It  is  mostly  found  in  primary 
rocks,  and  in  some  abundance.  Fine  pink 
crystals  occar  at  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony; 
the  bluish  green,  called  Moroxite,  at  Arendal, 
Norway,  at  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  and  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  United  States.  The  most 
celebrated  locality  of  apatite  in  the  United 
States  is  at  Gouvemeur,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
New  York,  where  crystals  have  been  found  6 
inches  in  length  and  1^  in  diameter;  other  lo- 
calities are  Amity,  Greenfield,  Green  Pond  and 

Aatbony's  Nose,  in  the  Highlands,  New  York, . — 

OermBDtowD,  near  Philadelphia,  of  a  \ighl\OuLvvnTa. 
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green  and  transparent,  Chester  county,  PesD- 
sylvania,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Ac 
Breithaupt's  Pteudo^paiite  is  probably  apatite. 

Use,  Finely  pulverized,  it  may  be  employed 
for  the  soil  or  for  preparing  phosphorus  and 
its  compounds. 

APHANE8ITE.  Min.  {xfxnt,  not  manifest> 
Syn.  Diatomous  Habroneme-Malachite,  Mokti 
Radiated  acicular  Olivenite,  Jam,  Strahlen 
Hoffm,  Oblique  prismatic  Arseniate  of  Copper. 

Descrip,     Cryst.  doubly  oblique  rhombic ; 
P  on  M=85''  and  95^  M  onMsSe^'  and  12C'; 
very  minute  crystals,  with  combinations  of  s^|i 
ice,  and  cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  P. 
H.S2-5— 3-0.    G.  =  4-192. 

Color  and  streak  verdigris  green,  often  exle^ 
nally  black,  internally  bluish  green,  sometimei 
dark-blue;  lustre  pearly  on  P;  transpaieal, 
subtranslucent ;  sub-brittle. 

Behavior,  &c.  Deflagrates,  fusing  readily, 
and  emitting  arsenical  vapors.  According  10 
Chenevix  it  contains  CoO,  22-6-)-  Fe.O.  27-64- 
AsO5  33-54-SiO9  3-04.HO12-0>B08-5.  Fond 
in  Cornwall  with  other  similar  minerala.  9m 
CupRBous  AasBiriATBs  and  Phosphates.  Bk^ 
ardson's  analysis   places    thia  mineral  with 


APHLOGISrnC  LAMP. 

AFHTX>6I8nC  LAMP.  A  lamp  withont 
iame,  first  contrived  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  may 
be  made  by  coiling:  fine  platinam  wire  around 
the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  a  piece  of  camphor, 
iaflaming^  it  and  blowing  it  out  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  moments,  by  a  sudden  pofi*  of  air. 
Hie  heated  metal  canses  the  vapors  still  rising, 
to  enter  into  a  low  €ombu$ti{m,  which  maintains 
the  ignition  of  the  metal,  until  the  combustible 
ss  eonsumed.  The  heat  is  not  sufficient  to 
caose  it  to  burst  into  a  flame ;  and  the  products 
of  low  combustion  are  usually  different  from 
the  ultimate  productsof  complete  combustion, 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  See  CoxBusTiosr, 
Flaxi,  and  Hkat. 

APHRITE.     Min,    See  CAtcAaioui  Spas. 

APHRIZITE.     Min.    See  Tubmaliitb. 

APHRODITE.  Min,  {*^ci,foam),  A  species 
of  Meerschaum  found  at  Langbanshyttan, 
dveden,  closely  resembling  Meerschaum  in  its 
eziemai  characters.    Berlin's  analysis  gives 


Silica 51-66 

Protox.  of  manganese    1*62 

Protox.  of  iron 0-69 

Magnesia 33*72 

Alumina 0*20 

Water 12*32 


51*58 
1-49 
0-55 

34*07 
013 

11*34 


100*00         99*16 


It  is  therefore  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia, 
irith  the  formuli,  4  (3  MgO  +  2  SiO,  )+  3  HO. 
JBcrz.  Jahrtsb.  xxi.  170. 

APHTHITALITE.    Min.    See  Sulphatb  of 

POTARSA. 

APIRIN.  Chem.  A  base  supposed  by  Bizio 
to  exist  in  the  fruit  of  Cocot  lapidca.  Obtained 
bf  extracting  with  water  and  muriatic  acid  and 
precipitating  by  ammonia.  It  is  white,  re- 
sembling starch,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  pro- 
ducing a  pungency  after  some  time,  soluble  in 


APPARATUa 

600  pts.  cold  water,  has  not  alkaline  reaction ; 
the  solution  clouds  by  heating  and  becomes 
clear  on  cooling;  soluble  in  acids;  precipitated 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  not  by  tannic  acid. 
Berz. 

APLOME.    iVtfi.    See  Garitbt. 

APOPHYLLITE.  Min.  (airo,off,^KXof,Uaf). 
Syn.  Ichthyophthalmite,  Fischaugenstein,  Al- 
bin,W^.;  Pyramidal  Kouphonespar»Jl/. ;  Pyram. 
Zeolite,  Jam.;  Tesselite,  Jirews.;  Mesotype 
epointee,  H. 

Descrip.  Cryst  Quadratic ;  the  octahedron, 
with  the  terminal  plane  and  a  square  prism  of 
2d  order;  the  term,  planes  often  so  large  as 
to  make  tabular  crystals ;  adjacent  planes  of 
octahedron,  o  on  o=b  104°  18',  terminal  planes 
P  on  0=  120°  5^,  2d  prism  M  on  o  =  128°  20'. 
Cleavage  very  perfect  parallel  to  P,  nearly  as 
perfect  parallel  to  M.  Sometimes  crystalline, 
of  a  lamellar  structure. 

H.  =  4-5— 50.     G. rs  2*3— 2-5. 

Color  white,  gray  with  reddish,  greenish,  or 
yellowish  tints ;  lustre  on  P  pearly,  on  other 
planes  vitreous  ;  transparent— opake ;  brittle, 
with  uneven  fracture. 

Behavior.  Gives  much  water  in  a  tube,  be- 
comes duH  by  heat,  swelling  in  the  direction 
of  its  laminae,  and  fuses  with  mtumescence  to 
a  white  vesicular  enamel ;  dissolves  easily  in 
borax,  the  saturated  bead  can  be  flamed  white ; 
leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica  in  mic.  salt ;  forms 
a  clear  bead  with  soda ;  strongly  heated  in  a 
tube,  it  tests  of  fluohydric  acid.  It  exfoliates 
in  muriatic  acid,  forming  a  pasty  mass  without 
gelatinizing ;  unchanged  by  acid  after  ignition. 

Analyses  of  apoph.  from  Disco  Eiland,  Green- 
land, 1.  by  C.  Graelin,  and,  2.  by  Siromeyer; 
3.  from  Fassa,  Tyrol,  by  Stromcyer ;  from  Utdn, 
Sweden,  4.  by  Berzelius,  5.  by  Thomson ;  6. 
from  Farde  Islands  by  Bcrz. ;  7.  var.  Oxhaverite 
by  Turner. 


1. 

Silica 53*90 

Lime 25*00 

Potassa 6*13 

Fluohydric  acid..     — 
Water 15-70 


8. 
51*856 
25-224 
5*307 


3. 

51*864 

25*199 

5137 


16*905         16-044 


4. 

52*13 

24*71 

5*27 

0*82 

16*20 


100*73         19-292 


98*244        99-13 


5. 
61*008 
26*236 

5-888 

16-500 
99-632 


6. 

52-38 

B4-98 

5-37 

0*64 

16-20 


7. 
50*76 
22*39 
4-18 
trace 
17-36 


99-57         94.69 


Berzelias  writes  the  formula,  after  abstract- 
iBf  flaohydric  acid,  KO,  2  SiO,  +  8  (CaO, 
aiO,)-f-  16 HO;  but  if  the  flnorine  be  ab- 
ftncted  as  silico-flnoride  of  calcium,  which,  in 
^t  from  Utun  amounts  to  4*82  per  cent,  and 
that  from  Faroe  to  8-53  per  cent ;  the  formula 

mightbc|^Q^^48iO,-f.6HO.    Ranur 

latmhiieg.  Besides  the  above,  it  occurs  also 
It  Andreasberg  in  silver  veins ;  in  the  Bannat; 
Poy  de  la  Piqnette,  Anvergne,  in  limestone; 
Weraer't  white,  opake  Mbint  at  Aassig,  Bo- 
hemim;  Oxhaveritt,  pale  green,  on  petrified 
wood,  from  Oxhaver  Springs,  Iceland ;  Brew- 
ater^i  TttteHu,  from  Nalsde,  FarOe  Islands, 
wtaiff  cubical,  exhibiting,  npon  optical  ezami- 
Mtim,  a  tesselated  stmctare. 
APOBEPIDIN.    SeeCASBijr.  j 

APOTHEM.    ^idor.     When  m  WBterjr  iafa- 1 


sion  or  decoction  of  a  dried  plant  or  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  a  fresh  plant  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  extract,  and  water  is  again 
added,  a  brown  powder  separates,  which  has 
been  termed  oxidized  extractive  matter,  but  incor- 
rectly; and  hence  Berzelius  denotes  it  by 
jSpothem  {ix^fromy  6i/u«,  deposit),  or  extract-de- 
posit It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  coloring 
it  yellowish  or  reddish,  and  depositing  again 
by  evaporation ;  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  mach 
more  in  hot  alcohol;  very  soluble  caustic 
alkali  forming  a  dark  brown  solution,  when 
concentrated;  soluble  in  carbonated  alkali, 
from  which  acids  precipitate  it,  combined  with 
some  of  the  acid.  See  ExTaACT,HuMiir,  Ulxxv. 
APPARATUS.  Chem.  Phyt.  A  combtnir 
tion  of  several  things  arranged  Iot  exper\iik«iiX« 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  c^iemiatcy 
or  physics,  or  to  determine  their  laws. 


APPLE. 


ARGILLACEOUS. 


APPLE.  Bot.  The  frait  of  the  Pyres  Malas. 
It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  pear.  See 
Praus. 

AQUA.  The  Latin  word  for  water.  It  is 
often  abbreviated  in  chemical  formulae,  and 
written  aq,  instead  of  HO,  especially  to  express 
crystal-water. 

AQUA  F0RTI8.  Signifying  strong  water, 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  nitric  acid,  and  still 
Qsed  in  the  arts.    See  Nitric  Acid. 

AQUA  REG! A,  or  Royal-^ater,  A  mixture 
of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  employed  by  the 
alchemists  to  dissolve  the  king  of  metals,  gold, 
whence  its  name.  See  CaLOBOHTDaic  and 
Nrraic  acids. 

AQUEOUS.  Containing  or  produced  by 
water;  thus,  an  aqueous  solution  or  infusion 
is  one  in  which  water  is  the  solvent 

ARABIN.  Chem,  A  name  for  that  kind  of 
gum  which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
Arabian  gum.    See  Gum. 

ARCHIL.  Tec/u  See  Orchil,  Cusbxab, 
Litmus,  and  Lichkits. 

ARCT08TAPHYL08  and  ARBUTUS.  See 

BXABBXRRT. 

ARENDALITE.    Min.    See  Epidots. 

AREOMETER.     Tecfu    See  Htdromstxr. 

ARFWEDSONITE.  Min.  See  Horstblsitss. 

ARGAL  or  ARGOL.  Tech,  A  name  for  the 
crude  bitartrate  of  potassa  deposited  in  wine- 
casks.    See  Tartaric  Acid  and  Tartratsb. 

I.  «.  8.^  4. 

Copper 88  43*8  40*4  63*4 

Nickel 8-76  16-6  31-6  17-6 

Zinc —  40-6  26-4  291 

Iron 1-76  —  2-6  — 


ARGENTAN.  Tteh,  An  alloy  composed 
of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  which  has  been 
made  and  employed  for  a  long  time  in  China 
under  the  name  of  Pack-fong  (white  copper), 
and  within  the  last  half  century  has  been 
largely  manufactured  in  Europe.  Syn.  Prck- 
fong.  Ger,  Argentan,  Neusilber,  Weisskof  f^/ 
Fr,  Cuivre  blanc,  Maillechort.  Engl,  Ar^  ^ 
tan,  German  Silver,  British  Plate. 

An  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel  may  be  m^  .e 
as  white  as  silver,  but  nickel  being  an  expcti- 
sive  metal,  a  portion  of  it  is  replaced  by  zinc 
without  a  diminution  of  the  whiteness  of  the 
metal.  In  fusing  the  three  metals  together, 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  zinc  by  volatilization, 
which  may  t>e  lessened  by  placing  the  zinc 
below  the  copper  in  the  crucible,  or  by  thrust- 
ing the  zinc  under  the  melted  copper,  or  lastly, 
by  first  melting  the  zinc  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  gradually  introducing  strips  of  copper  to 
form  a  kind  of  brass,  which  is  then  broken, 
mingled  with  the  balance  of  the  copper  and 
nickel,  and  melted. 

The  qualities  and  adaptation  of  argentan 
vary  with  the  proportion  of  the  metals  and 
purity  of  the  nickel.  If  the  latter  contain 
arsenic,  the  argentan  will  be  more  or  less 
brittle;  only  pure  nickel  should  therefore  be 
employed.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
composition  of  argentan : 


5. 

6. 

rS 

8.^ 

».     10. 

500 

66-0 

60 

55 

60    57 

18-7 

16-8 

26 

20 

20    20 

31-3 

130 

25 

25 

20    20 

— 

3-4 

— 

— 

—  lead  3 

98-5 


100 


100 


100 


100 


98-2       100       100       100       100 


The  first  6  are  the  results  of  analysis.  No. 
1  is  the  Suhler  white  copper,  made  a  century 
since  at  Suhl,  in  Germany,  and  analyzed  by 
Brandes;  2  and  3  are  Chinese  Pack-fong,  2 
analyzed  by  Engstrom  in  1776,  and  3  by  Fyfe, 
who  detected  the  iit>n  in  it  in  1821.  This  speci- 
men, 8,  was  very  similar  to  silver,  took  a  high 
polish,  was  highly  sonorous,  could  be  ham- 
mered, rolled,  and  drawn  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  spec.  grav.  =  8*432  at  54'6**.  Nos.  4 
and  5  are  the  results  of  Prick's  experiments ; 
the  metal  was  very  like  18  carat  (75  per  cent.) 
silver,  but  harder,  very  tough,  ductile,  becom- 
ing soAer  by  quenching.  Spec.  grav.  ^b  8*656 
at  67^.  No.  6  is  Maillechort,  made  at  Paris ; 
it  laminates  well,  receives  a  fine  polish  or  gild- 
ing ;  spec.  grav.  7*18 ;  it  loses  12  per  cent,  at  a 
high  heat,  becoming  much  whiter. ,  Berthier, 
Nos.  7 — 10  are  the  proportions  given  by  Gers- 
dorfi'of  Vienna,  7  is  adapted  to  forks,  dbc. ;  8  for 
decoration  of  knife-handles,  dtc.;  9  for  rolling; 
10  for  objects  which  require  soldering,  such  as 
amps,  dec. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  composition,  as 
above  given,  varies,  and  an  alloy,  similar  in 
tppearance,  may  be  made  with  less  than  10 
per  cent  nickel;  but  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  metal  is  decidedly  injured  by  too  great  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  nickel.  During 
the  operations  of  hammering  and  rolling,  the 
tenacity  of  the  metal  is  injured  and  most  be 
240 


restored  by  reheating,  which  should  be  done 
carefully,  not  beyond  a  low  red  heat,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  oxide  on  the  surface. 
A  small  amount  of  iron  or  steel  added,  some 
2 — 3  per  cent.,  increases  considerably  the 
whiteness  of  the  metal,  but  renders  it  harder 
and  more  brittle. 

As  German  silver  is  frequently  used  as 
spoons,  forks,  and  other  domestic  atensils, 
some  cautions  mav  be  given  with  propriety. 
An  experiment  made  with  No.  5,  by  treating  it 
with  acetic  acid,  proved  that  it  lost  about  one 
grain  more  than  silver-plate  containing  75  per 
cent,  silver ;  it  behaved  similarly  to  olive  oil 
and  butter.  The  trace  of  arsenic  it  may  con- 
tain is  of  no  account.  It  should  not  be  used 
in  vinegar  or  with  acid  fruits,  and  its  surface 
should  always  be  kept  clean  and  bright.  It  is 
far  less  likely  to  prove  injurious  than  vessels 
of  copper,  brass,  or  bell-metal,  for  which  it  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage.    See  Almts, 

NiCKBL. 

ARGENTIFEROUS  GOLD.  Mm,  SeeGoLn. 

ARGENTINE.  Mn,  See  Calcarboub  Spar. 

ARGILLACEOUS.  Qtol  Containing  clay, 
clayey.  Applied  chiefly  to  slates,  sometimes 
to  sandstone-formations.  The  appearance  of  a 
geological  specimen  ofte^  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  clay.  It  may  be  also  determined  bj 
breathing  on  the  sptoimen,  which  emits  aa 
argiUtutouM  odor. 


^XGQl^,  ABGILLTTE. 

'^  *n  ^XrlLLTTE.    Oeol    See  Clat-slati. 

--«2kJCC^.    a  vegetable  base,  discovered  by 

'^'■^'i^Aer  and  Carriol  in  the  bark  known  as 

i  fkt^lde  Casco  or  Arica  bark,  from  which  it 

j~'  aL'  sr^ned  in  the  same  way  as  quinin  and 

'^t  ilf^tfimn.  from  the  other  barks.    This  bark  is 

::22..\!V£  fraudulently  mingled  with  the  others. 

Ju.  d-.  purt  considers  the  Cusco  to  be  identical 

-ar/^fjj  the  Arica  bark,  but  the  only  alkaloid  he 

^ufi^pd  from  it  was   cinchonin,  about  one 

:r  !a?j.&m  from  a  pound. 

:..  j.^in  crystallizes  in  shining,  white,  trans- 

:  ':t^t  needles,  tasteless  at.  first,  subsequently 

astringent,  unalterable  in    air;    fuses 

:3-r*y»  decomposed  before  it  volatilizes;  in- 

^e  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 

onin,  soluble  in  ether ;  colored  green  by 

_  nitric  acid,  combines  with  the  dilute. 

::2:j^^er's    analysis    leads    to    the    formula, 

.  ?j! Tr^^a*  which,  he  observes,  makes  it  the 

1^^,  Jide  of  the  same  radical  as  exists  in  quinin 

jbinchonin;  it  requires  re-examination. 

Be  salts  of  aricin  have  a  bitter  taste,  are 

.-3.,  Jble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

j,i  neutral  sulphate,  by  concentration  and 

ng,  forms  a  jelly,  by  evaporation  to  dry- 

.  a  translucent  horny  mass ;  it  crystallizes 

[  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  alcohol.    The 

kate  crystallizes  in  needles.    The  action 

Ikricin  on  the  system  has  not  been  deter- 

Ifd.    See  Quiiriv. 

.    IRISTOLOCHIA.   Phar,    See  SiriKE-aooT. 

r  -IBMORACIA.    Pkar,    See  Hobssradish. 

•J    flRNICA.   Phar.    The  Amied  m(mtana  (Ger, 

i    jMverley)  of  the  tribe  Senecionidete,  order 

ti   Spposits,  inhabits   the  cooler  portions  of 

.   ^pe.    The  root  yielded  to  Pfafif: 

^    ,     Volatileoil 1*5 

__     Acrid  resin 6*0 

Extractive .^ 32K) 

Gum 9-0 

•  '  ■    Fibre 51-6 

100 

''    Weber's  analyses  of  the  flowers,  gave 

Acrid  resin 7-5 

Extractive  (with  malic  acid  and 

acetates) 15 

Brownish  gray  resin  (with  ma- 

lates  and  acetates) 1 7*5 

Insoluble  in  alcohol 60 


100 


Besides  the  above,  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle 
detected  in  the  flowers,  a  yellow  coloring 
matter,  albumen  and  gallic  acid.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  contain  principles  similar  to  the 
above,  but  less  of  the  resin. 

The  vol.  oil  of  the  root  is  yellowish,  lighter 
than  water,  of  an  aromatic  burning  taste.  The 
vol.  oil  of  the  flowers  is  blue,  Martinu  The 
acrid  resin,  called  Amicin^  appears  to  be  the 
active  principle ;  from  the  flowers  it  is  greenish 
yeWow,  from  the  root  green  or  brownish,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  with  the  same  color,  of  a  burning, 
bitter  taste.  The  extractive  is,  according  to 
Lassaigne,  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous,  soluble  in 
31 


ARRACK. 

water  and  alcohol;  analogous  to  Cytisin.    It 
is  employed,  but  rarely,  in  Pharmacy. 

ARNOTTO.  Tech,  Syn.  Anatto,  Terra 
Orellana.  Fr,  Roucou.  Ger.  Orlean.  ^  A 
doughy,  odorous  colouring  matter  derived  from 
the  seed  pulp  of  Bixa  OreUana,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Prep,  The  seeds,  surrounded  by  the  colored 
pulp,  are  kneaded  under  warm  water,  the  liquid 
passed  through  fine  sieves,  evaporated  to  a 
stifi'  paste,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  is  sold 
in  the  form  of  cakes,  brown  without,  of  a  fire- 
color  within.  John's  analysis  gave  28  resin, 
with  coloring  matter,  20  colored  extractive,  26 
gum,  20  fibre,  with  free  acid  and  an  aromatic 
substance.  The  coloring  matter  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water  with  a  yellow  color;  much 
more  in  alcohol  with  orange  yellow ;  still  more 
in  ether  with  a  red  color.  Caustic  alkali 
extracts  the  color  of  a  dark  orange  when  strong, 
and  acids  precipitate  it  again  orange-yellow. 
Oil  of  vitriol  colors  arnotto  first  blue,  then 
green,  lastly  violet  Cold  nitric  acid  poured 
over  it  produces  no  change ;  with  a  little  acid 
it  becomes  syrupy  and  explodes  by  a  gentle 
heat  Chevreul  found  two  coloring  matters  in 
it,  a  yellow,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,,  aivl 
slightly  in  ether,  a  red,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  slightly  in  water.  A  decoction  of 
arnotto  produces  in  solutions  of  alum  and  cop- 
peras an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  in  sulphate 
of  copper  a  brownish  yellow,  in  tin-salt  a 
lemon-yellow. 

Use,  It  was  formerly  used  for  imparting  an 
orange  color  to  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  but  is 
now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  silk-dyeing. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  * 
water  with  its  own  weight  of  pearlash  or  less 
of  soda-ash.  The  scoured  silks  are  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  luke-warm  water,  to  which  the 
alkaline  solution  of  arnotto  is  added  according 
to  the  depth  of  shade  required,  and  when  the 
color  is  full  they  are  washed  to  remove  thr 
excess  of  arnotto.  As  the  alkali  graduates  the 
Color  more  into  yellow,  an  orange  is  attained 
by  using  a  solution  made  with  less  alkali  than 
that  above  given,  or  by  dyeing  as  above,  and 
then  brightening  by  passing  through  alum, 
vinegar,  or  lime-juice;  the  acid,  by  neutralizing 
the  alkali,  restores  the  original  reddish  hue. 
For  a  more  red  tint,  pass  through  a  weak  bath 
of  Brazil-wood.  The  colors  from  arnotto  aro 
brilliant  but  fugitive. 

It  is  farther  employed  to  impart  a  faint 
orange  tint  to  cheese,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
or  less  to  a  cwt ;  for  tinting  butter ;  to  color 
varnishes,  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  tinctures,  ^cc 
The  average  importation  into  England  in 
1834—6  was  200,000  lb. 

AROMA  {ttM^fAA,  $pice).  Aromatic  sub- 
stances generally  owe  their  peculiar  odor  to 
volatile  oils  which  they  contain.  See  Essbx- 
TiAX  Oils. 

ARRACK.  Tech.  This  term  is  applied  in 
general  to  spirituous  liquids  in  India  and  the 
adjacent  Islands,  but  specially  denotes  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  from  Toddy.  The  latter  is  a  liquid 
obtained  by  incision  from  the  upper  part  of 
Cocoa-nut  tree,  Ccco$  nuci/era,  Goa  and  Co 
Inmbo  arrack  is  always  made  from  toddy ;  Ba^ 
tavia  and  Jamaica  arrack  from  luolaf^es  an<) 
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ARRAGONITE. 

ffiee,  with  tome  toddy.  The  Pftiiab^mek  ii 
also  said  to  contain  Ctmmabii  taiiva  and  a 
species  of  Daivra,  which  render  it  more  intoxi- 
cating and  pernicious,  bat  the  term  may  only 
designate  an  inferior  spirit  A  very  large 
amount  of  arrack  is  consumed  in  the  East; 
6 — 700,000  galls,  are  annually  exported  from 
Ceylon,  and  some  80,000  imported  into  Eng- 
land. 

ARRAGONITE.  Mm.  8yn.  Prismatic  Lime- 
Haloide,  JIfoAf;  Needle-Spar,  Flos-ferri,  Igloite, 
Eisenbldthe,  Wenu 

Dtacrip,  Cryst  Right  rhombic ;  usualfy  the 
vertical  prism  =  11 6^1 0',  with  large  terminal 
plane  of  a  lateral  axis,  and  terminated  with 
one  or  more  8-hedra  and  horizontal  prisms,  and 
sometimes  the  terminal  plane  of  main  axis. 
Macled  crystals  are  frequently  found  consisting 
of  %  or  more  crossing  each  other,  sometimes 
distinct,  but  often  the  re-ehtering  angles  filled, 
exhibiting  their  union  only  by  stria  on  the  sur- 

1. 

Carbonate  of  lime 97*096 

Carbonate  of  strontia . .    2*461 
Hyd  rated  perox.  of  iron .     — 
Water 0^10 


face  meetiBf  at  an  aaglt;  in  mi^  < 

tions,  the  predominatiiig  form  of  (aeh  cijpMal 
is  the  vertical  prism  with  large  lateral  Ifnainj" 

filanes.  CleaTage  imrallel  to  rertieaL  PfMib 
t  occurs  also  in  straight  or  diTergeat  eolwui 
and  fibres.  The  flos-ferri  is  a  corralloidal  ftna 
of  fine  fibrous  and  granular  structure. 

H.»8*5— 4*0.    0.-BS*931,jrolhs,  8*996^  JhU. 

Color  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  gngfnli, 
greenish,  bluish ;  lustre  vitreous ;  transpaCM^ 
translucent;  double  refraction  feeble;  briHli^ 
subconchoidal  Ihictnre ;  streak  white. 

Behavior,  Similar  to  that  of  calcareooa  i|Mri 
except  that  it  phosphoresces  on  ned-bol  Intb 
and  by  a  heat  below  ignition  it  loses  a  Unto 
water,  falling  to  a  light,  florescent  povte 
which,  under  the  microscope,  proves  to  bt « 
the  form  of  calcareous  spar.  Rarely  gifd 
traces  of  oxide  of  lead. 

AnahftiM.    1—6  by  Stromeyer,  6  by  BOOfKi 

5.  i. 

98-946  9MM 

0*507  PbO,CO.«i 
0*148 
0*198  0-18T       1 


t. 

s. 

4. 

97-983 

97184 

98-000 

1*093 

2-239 

1-014 

— . 

0-221 

0*146 

0-268 

0-308 

0-214 

99*967      99*334      99-952      99*373 


9$7%l  ^ 


r<^z 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  form  of  arragonite 
can  be  obtained  artificially,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  strontia  or  any  other  isomorphic  base, 
and  hence  its  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of 
calcareous  spar,  CaO  4-  CO^ 

LocaL  It  occurs  frequently  in  basaltic  rooks ; 
associated  with  gypsum  as  in  Arragon,  Spain, 
whence  the  name ;  in  beds  of  iron-ore,  called 
hence  flos-ferri.  Found  in  many  localities  in 
the  United  States. 

ARROW-ROOT.  Ttch,  A  form  of  starch 
derived  from  the  tubers  of  ihe  root  of  the 
Maranta  arundinacea. 

Benzon's  analysis  of  the  root  gives  .- 

Volatile  oil 0-07 

Starch 26-00 

Albumen 1-58 

Gummy  extract 0-50 

Chloride  of  calci  am 0-25 

Insoluble  fibre 6-00 

Water 65.60 

100-00 

To  prepare  the  starch  the  tubers  of  a  year 
old  are  washed,  stamped  in  wooden  mortars  to 
a  pulp,  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water,  the  fibrous 

Sarts  removed,  the  liquid  passed  through  a 
air-sieve,  sufiiered  to  settle,  and  the  clear  water 
run  off.  The  sediment  is  again  washed  with 
water,  and  afler  settling,  dried  in  the  sun.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  potato-starch,  or 
the  latter  is  wholly  substituted  for  it,  but  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  good  microscope. 
See  Pereira^t  Mai.  Med.  It  is  employed  as  an 
article  of  food,  or  as  a  nutritious,  easily-digested 
diet  for  invalids  and  infants.  The  quantity 
imported  into  England  annuaUy  rises  above 
lifO  toDs.  For  its  composition  and  chemical 
bebMvior,  see  Staucil 
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ARSENIC.    Sometimes  improperly 
Cobalt.    Syn.  Arsenicum.    Ger,  knitni^Ta^ 
genstein.    Fr.  Arsenic,  Pierre  i  mooehai^ 
'Sym.    As.    Equiv.  76*3   (or  94M8  «ta 
O  as  100.    Berzelius  and  others  take  tha  aioi 
of  arsenic  to  be  j  the  above,  bb  37-6  or  47MNI). 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  this  metal  wen 
known  to  the  ancients ;  Hippocrates  emplojed 
*A^*m*6i»  (Orpiment),  and  lxf^a^*»tt  (Reaigar)\ 
Dioscorides  mentions  *A^T»ot<^  (Orpiment).  Tbe 
Arabian  Geber,  8ih  century,  mentions  White 
Arsenic  (arsenious  acid),  and  may  haveknowa 
the  metal.  Brandt  obtained  the  metal  in  ITTli 
It  enters,  as  an  important  agent,  into  many 
branches  of  the  arts,  although  the  quantities 
employed  are  comparatively  limited;  and  it  if  - 
chiefly  used  as  arsenious  acid,  sulphuret,  simI 
in  the  metallic  state. 

Metalluro  ic  TasATxiNT  or  AassiricAL  Ositi     ' 

Arseninrets  of  iron  and  other  metals  ait  ^ 
rather  abundant,  and  yield  arsenious  acid  fey  « 
calcination.  Hence  it  is  oflen  a  secoadsi7  i 
product  in  treating  the  ores  of  several  mctabi  ''i 
such  as  those  of  tin,  cobalt,  and  nickel;  bat  ^ 
arsenical  iron-ores  are  sometimes  empkijed  : 
solely  for  obtaining  the  acid  or  metallic  arsente.  '' 
The  latter  is  the  case  at  Altenberg  and  Reich*  !. 
enstein  in  Silesia,  where  the  operatioas  an  .j 
calcination  and  refining. 

Calcination.  PI.  III.  figs.  6, 7, 8,  represent  iht 
arsenical  furnace  of  Altenberg ;  tg,  6  a  verticd 
section  of  the  condensing  chambers  (OifUhariBi 
GiAfang),  with  an  outline  of  the  adjoiaiag 
furnace ;  fig.  7,  a  section  of  the  muffel-fonaee; 
fig.  8,  a  cross  section  of  the  same.  •  is  dw 
mnflel,  b  the  opening  for  stirring  the  chanib 
ecc  fines  through  which  the  fire  and  nmi 
pass  into  the  escape-flue  e;  d  is  the  opeoiaf  tat 
charging  the  muffel  with  shltech  (s^iedt 
\prepartd  ort^  f  Vao  flues  for  the  exit  of  dM 
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trsenical  fanes,  which  pass  into  two  others  g, 
BBite  in  one  at  k,  pass  into  the  vault  B,  from 
this  throagh  the  door  t  into  the  ^llery  k,  from 
the  farther  end  of  which  they  pass  by  a  door,  /, 
soecesfively  through  the  condensing  chambers 
>*>*»o»  p.  9t  *"*  ^^^  the  nncondensed  gases  escape 
at  f.  The  <overs,  t,  are  removed  at  the  close 
of  the  operations  to  throw  the  condensed  ma- 
terial into  the  lower  chambers. 

The  muffel  isi  charged  with  9 — lOcwt.shliech 
through  d  (which  is  then  closed),  and  spread 
upon  the  inclined  hearth  through  6,  to  the 
depth  of  2 — 3  inches.  A  rapid  fire  is  given  to 
t  red-heat,  followed  by  a  lower  temperature, 
vhieh  is  maintained,  until  after  some  IS  hours 
Ibe  eihansted  shliech  is  raked  out  The  front 
of  the  furnace  being  kept  open,  the  air  enters 
and  passes  through  in  consequence  of  the  heat 


refined.  For  this  purpose  some  80  to  25  lb. 
are  fused  in  cast-iron  kettles  (or  sheet-iron 
cylinders)  under  a  chimney  with  good  draft; 
the  slags  drawn  off,  the  realgar  tested  by  taking 
out  a  little  on  a  test-iron ;  if  too  dark,  sulphur 
is  added,  if  too  light,  a  darker  realgar ;  it  is 
then  cast  in  cylinders  of  sheet-iron. 

Orpimtnt  is  also  prepared  in  the  refining 
kettles,  with  sheet-iron  cylinders,  for  arsenious 
acid,  as  described  above.  The  directions  are 
to  introduce  a  mixture  of  7  pts.  arsenious  acid 
and  I  pt.  roll-sulphur,  and  give  a  gradually  in- 
creasing heat  which  developes  sulphurous 
acid  and  sublimes  orpiment.  (?)  The  inferior 
kind  is  added  to  a  fresh  charge.  It  usually 
contains  quantities  of  arsenious  acid,  which 
had  not  been  reduced.  It  may  be  observed 
that  to   reduce    arsenious  acid,  according  to 


lad  inclination  of   the  muflfel,  oxidizing  the    the  formula,  1  eq.  of  acid  requires  4^  cq.  sul- 


flKtals  exposed  on  the  hearth ;  and  in  order  to 
eofflplete  the  oxidation  throughout,  the  shliech 
is  repeatedly  raked. 

Sulphurous  acid  and  air  pass  out  through  «; 
arsenious  acid  condenses  in  the  various  flues 
ind  chambers,  the  purest  collecting  in  the  lower 
chambers,  while  the  upper  contain  sulphur. 
The  oxidation  of  the  materials  undoubtedly 
assists  in  heating,  and  hence  the  small  con- 
SBDption  of  fuel,  amounting  to  4j  bshl.  per 
chai^.  Every  8  or  10  weeks  the  product, 
some  25  tons,  is  removed  from  the  chambers. 
The  crude  product,  consisting  mainly  of  ar- 
seoions  acid,  is  generally  refined  to  make  the 
eoiamercial  article. 

f^'ng.  PI.  III.  figs.  9  and  10  exhibit  the 
icfining  fomace  at  Reichenstein.  Fig.  9  repre- 
sents in  A  a  vertical  section,  in  B  a  front  view; 
%  10  a  plan  of  the  4  fireplaces,  a  the  grates, 
h  the  ash-pits,  c  the  fire-doors,  d  the  fireplace, 
I  iron  kettles  charged  with  the  crude  acid, /fire- 
floes  conducting  to  the  chimney  g.  h  iron 
dniras,  i  caps,  k  tubes  leading  to  the  condenser  /, 
•  openings  to  introduce  probing  wires. 

llie  kettle  is  nearly  filled  with  3}  cwt.  crude 
add,  the  drums  fastened  on  by  a  lute  of  loam, 
Uood,  and  hair,  and  gently  heated  at  first,  which 
ai  a  i  hour  is  increased.  The  acid  vapors 
rise  and  condense  on  the  cylinders  as  a  white 
dust  or  crystals,  which,  by  continued  firing, 
cement  into  a  transparent  layer,  of  2  inches 
thickness,  artenical  gUuM^  |  of  which  is  white, 
the  upper  part  brownish.  The  latter  is  sub- 
jceted  to  one  or  more  resublimations  to  get  it 
^ore.    Bee  Anemumt  Acid  below,  Cobalt,  Tin. 

MHaUic  Jlrunie  is  prepared  by  subjecting 
MtiTe  arsenic  or  arsenical  iron  to  sublimation 
meanhenware  retorts,  with  receivers  attached, 
ia  which  is  generally  introduced  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  rolled  ap  to  collect  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sublimate.  Another  method  is  to 
icdnce  arsenious  acid  by  mingling  the  brown 
ineBical  glass  with  charcoal  or  black  flux 
«Bd  sabliming.    Bee  Jnenie,  below. 

Btttigar  is  prepared  from  ores  of  arsenical 
inm,  containing  much  iron  pyrites,  by  filling 
earthen  retorts  •}  foil  of  the  shliech,  giving  a 
gentle  heat  for  Ij — ^2  hours,  which  is  gradually 
inereased  to  redness  and  maintained  so  for 
•— M  honrs.  The  earthen  recipient  contains 
ltd  arsenical   powder,  which  is  added  to  a^ 


phur  to  form  orpiment  and  burn  ofl^  the  oxy- 
gen; 10  pts.  of  acid  would  therefore  require 
about  7  pts.  sulphur,  a  proportion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  stated  above.  To  convert 
realgar  into  orpiment,  7  pts.  require  i  of  sul- 
phur, so  that  in  the  above  directions  for  making 
orpiment,  the  7  pis.  arsenious  acid  should  read 
7  pis.  realgar  or  red  arsenical  glass.  There 
was,  however,  an  orpiment  made  according  to 
those  directions,  which  consisted,  according  to 
Guibourt,  of  94  per  cent,  arsenious  acid  and  6 
per  cenL  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

AaSSXIC  AND  ITS  MbTALLOIDAL  COMBINATIOIIS. 

Jrsenir,  Prepared  impure,  see  above.  It 
may  be  easily  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by 
subliming  in  a  glass  retort  a  mixture  of  arse- 
nious acid  and  charcoal  or  oil ;  or  1  pt.  of  the 
acid  and  3  pts.  black  flux,  in  a  crucible,  with 
another  inverted  over  it  as  a  cover ;  the  latter 
being  kept  cool,  the  metal  condenses  on  its 
inner  surface. 

Prop.  The  condensed  vapor  crystallizes  in 
irregular  rhombohedra,  like  antimony.  Me- 
tallic arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  brilliant 
metallic  lustre,  is  brittle;  spec.  grav.  ^5*7,  or 
heated  to  ignition  :s  5*96.  Guibourt.  It  va- 
porizes at  356^  without  previous  fusion  ;  spec, 
grav.  of  vapor  =  10362 ;  the  vapor,  in  contact 
with  air,  has  a  peculiar  odor,  resembling  phos- 
phorus or  garlic,  by  which  its  presence  is  often 
recognised.  Its  surface  tarnishes  in  the  air 
with  a  dull  grayish  black  coating  of  suboxide ; 
it  deflagrates  violently  when  heated  with  salt- 
peter, and  explodes  by  a  stroke  with  chlorate 
of  potassa.  It  burns  when  heated  in  oxygen, 
spontaneously  in  chlorine,  with  a  brilliant, 
white  light, and  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid. 
Its  u9€  is  very  limited,  being  confined  chiefly  to 
alloys,  with  lead  and  copper,  which  see  below. 
It  unites  readily  with  most  metals,  rendering' 
the  malleable  more  brittle;  those  difficult  of 
fusion  more  fusible;  and  the  colored  whiter.  It 
is  difllcult  to  remove  it  wholly  by  calcination. 

1.  Suboxide  of  Arttnic,  8yn.  Flypowder.  Me- 
tallic arsenic  usually  becomes  coated  with  a 
black  layer  of  suboxide,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  falls  to  a  black  powder.  It  separates  by 
heat  or  acids  into  arsenious  acid  and  metallic 
arsenic. 

2.  .^nenumt   Jcid,      Byn.    Arsenic,  VJYAxn 


ftcih  chMXW^  and  red  Mnenieal glass,  which  is  I  Arsenic,  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  Ratsbane  ;  Ac\dui» 
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arsemcoranu    CUr,  Anenige  Siiire,  Giftmehl, 
HCUtenraach,  Rmttenpiilver,  Anenik. 

It  occurs  native  (see  Aksbvious  Acid),  but 
is  prepared  either  as  a  principal  or  secondary 
prodact  by  the  calcination  of  arsenical  ores 
(see  above).  The  commercial  article  is  Vhite, 
transparent,  and. glassy  when  fresh,  becoming 
milky  and  opake  by  exposure,  so  that  the  two 
states  are  nsaally  observed  on  breaking  a  mass 
which  is  opake  on  the  exterior.  Rosens  inves- 
tigations seem  to  prove  that  these  are  two 
aUotropic  or  dimorphic  states  of  the  acid,  pos- 
sessing different  properties.  The  transparent 
or  vitreoas  has  a  spec  grav.  of  3*789  and  9*68 
pts.  are  soluble  in  100  pts.  boiling  water,  and 
the  eolation  reddens  litmas-paper ;  the  opake 
has  a  spec  grav.  of  8*699  and  11*74  pts.  are 
dissolved  by  100  boiling  water,  and  its  solution 
faintly  blues  litmus,  which  had  been  reddened 
by  acids ;  the  former  solution  on  cooling  to  69^, 
retained  1*78,  the  solution  of  the  opake  2*9  of 
the  acid;  loio  water  at  common  temperature 
dissolve  0-96  of  the  vitreous  and  1-26  of  the 
opake.  When  slowly  sublimed,  arsenious  acid 
crystallizes  in  regular  octahedra  of  a  brilliant 
lustre,  but  WShler  observed  in  crystallized 
acid,  arising  from  the  calcination  of  cobalt- 
ores,  thin,  transparent,  pearly,  6-sided  laminas, 


which  were  flexible  1114  eleavibte  paxallel  to 
the  predominating  plane.  Wbaa  snbltmed,  fhe 
latter  crystallize  in  regular  ootahedra.  or  tkq^ 
pass  gradually  and  wiuurat  heat  into  a  mtUqr 
mass  composed  of  octahedra;  bat  if  the  trun* 
parent  kind  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  Ifaa 
separation  of  each  octahedral  crystal  irom  iht 
cooling  solution  is  attended  by  a  flash  of  U^ 
When  ammonia  is  poured  over  the  vitreous 
acid,  and  afterwards  washed  out  by  water*  the 
acid  appears  to  have  changed  into  the  gpabi 
variety.  To  obtain  it  in  large  crystals,  pass  vd- 
phurous  acid  through  a  cold  solution  or  arsealB 
acid.  Wdhkr.  Anenions  acid  has  a  fiually 
sweetish  taste,  leaving  a  rather  acrid  sensarim, 
but  its  taste  is  not  well  defined.*  Strongly  healed 
in  a  sealed  vessel,  it  fuses  to  a  tran8parentglai% 
but  in  open  vessels  it  sublimes  at  880^,  flm 
becoming  soft  but  without  previoiu  fusioa;  thi 
spec  grav.  of  its  vapor  is  18670.  It  is  aotalils 
in  several  acids,  but  does  not  appMr  to  te 
electro-positive  in  reference  to  them ;  it  is  ate 
soluble  in  oils  and  alcohol;  some  oi]gnii 
matters  impair  its  solubility.  It  is  decompoHi  1 
with  heat  by  carbon,  hydrogen,  snlphar,  mt 
phosphorus  (the  two  last  forming  sulphurslwi 
phosphuret),  by  potassium,  sodium  (the  vm 
last  with  combusuon),  and  by  other  metatai 
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Form.,  AsOj  (AsgOj,  Berz.)* 

Vtet,  Arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic  is 
employed  in  glass-making  to  convert  protoxide 
of  iron  into  the  sesquioxide,  which  colors  the 
glass  less ;  metallic  arsenic  is  volatilized.  See 
Glass.  It  is  also  employed  for  making  various 
arsenical  preparations,  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Scheele's  Green  (see  below) 
in  calico-printing,  dec.  It  is  used  to  a  limited 
extent  in  medicine.  From  its  poisonous  effects 
on  the  animal  system,  it  has  been  administered 
to  destroy  life;  from  this  properly  it  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  protect  organic  specimens 
in  natural  history  (stuffed  animals)  from  the 
ravages  of  insects.  See  PassEavATioir. 
.  3.  Jrsenic  Acid.  Syn.  Acidum  Arsenicum  or 
Arsenicicura.  Ger,  Arseniksiiure.  Prepared 
by  boiling  8  pts.  arsenious  acid  with  2  pts.  con- 
centrated chlorohydric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1*2, 
and  gradually  adding  24  pts.  nitric  acid  of  spec, 
grav.  1*26,  evaporating  in  glass  to  a  syrup,  then 
in  platinum  to  a  temperature  near  to  ignition, 
at  which  point  it  is  maintained  until  all  the 
nitric  acid  is  expelled. 

Prop,  Milk-white,  anhydrous.  It  dries  by 
evaporation  to  a  syrupy  mass,  which  becomes 
opake  when  the  water  is  expelled ;  if  the  dry 
acid  be  allowed  to  deliquesce  slowly  in  the  air, 
it  forms  at  a  certain  point  large  crystals  more 
deliquescent  than  chloride  of  calcium.    Mitt- 


cherlich.  By  evaporating  so  far  that  at  2^  it 
begins  to  deposit,  a  thick  liquid  is  obtained  of 
spec.  grav.  2-65,  containing  71  per  cent.  ad4 
which  may  be  cooled  to — 15®  without  deposit  .1 
ing.  Vogel.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  ^ 
until  it  has  a  spec.  grav.=  1-936.  Its  solatioa.  i 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  Like  dry  phosphoria  T 
acid,  it  dissolves  only  partially  in  water,  leat^  f 
ing  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  slowly  bet  - 
entirely,  especially  by  frequent  agitation.  A 
portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  by  ignitio%  ; 
forming  a  fused,  glassy  mass,  consisting  01  ] 
arsenic  and  arsenious  acids,  the  former  of  1 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water;  at  8;  J 
higher  heat  it  is  entirely  volatilized  as  arsenioai  | 
acid  and  oxygen.  Heated  with  carbon,  hydnh, ' 
gen,  phosphorus,  and  most  oxidable  metalS|kl 
is  reduced  either  to  metal  or  arsenious  aioi£1 
The  dry  acid  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydroge%'i 
forming  water  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic;  f 
solution  is  slowly  decomposed  by  that  i 
more  rapidly  by  an  alkaline  sulphydrate. 
is  precipitated  white  by  an  excess  of  bar 
strontia,  and  lime.  In  solution  it  is  redueo 
arsenious  acid  by  sulphurous  acid. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  acids,  neutraliiiliil 
the  alkalies  perfectly,  and  by  heat  expelling 
volatile  acids  from-combination,  even  the  sbi 
pburic.    It  closely  resembles  phosphoric  aoti 
See  its  salts  below. 


As 

H=l 
. . .  75-3 

0  =  100 
94008 
600-00 

In  100  pts. 
65-28 
34-72 

100 

Thomson. 
65-62 
34-38 

MitKherl 
65-04 
34-96 

100 

Btrxd. 

e&^»8 

84*717 

0,.. 

. . .  400 

115-3 

1440-08 

100 

100 

100 

su 
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Jlneniurttied  Hydrogen.  Ger.  Arsenikwasser- 
stol%as.  It  is  formed  when  arsenic  is  in  con- 
uct  with  nascent  hydrogen.  Prep.  1.  By  heat- 
ing eqnal  parts  finely  granulated  zinc  and 
powdered  arsenic  in  an  earthen  retort,  combus- 
tion and  fusion  ensue;  pulverize  finely  and 
pour  orer  it  in  a  retort  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  3  times  its  weight  of  water.  Zn.As-f 
3  (80^  HO)  =  3  (ZnO,  80,)  +  AsHj,.  Soubei- 
ran,  2.  Mix  2  pis.  sulphuret  of  antimony,  2 
cream  of  tartar,  and  I  arsenious  acid,  and 
ignite  to  redness  for  2  hours ;  place  the  regulus 
obtained  (avoiding  contact  with  the  hands) 
under  a  bell-glass  filled  with  freshly  boiled 
water,  when  the  g^  is  slowly  evolved.  Sendla$. 
3.  Add  muriatic  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  and  immerse  a  piece  of  zinc 
in  it.    AsO,  -f  H,  =  3  HO  +  AsH,. 

Prop,  A  colorless  gas,  of  a  disagreeable 
odor  (which  may  not  belong  to  the  pure  gas), 
highly  poisonous;  spec.  grav.  =  2*694;  at— 40** 
condenses  into  a  clear,  ethereal  liquid,  which 
rises  again  in  vapor  at  a  few  degrees  higher 
temperature ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  not  in  a 
saline  solution ;  kept  over  water  containing  air 
it  slowly  deposits  afsenic ;  it  has  no  action  on 
litmus  paper,  and  appears  to  have  no  affinity 
for  alkalies  or  earths;  depositing  arsenious 
acid  or  metallic  arsenic  according  to  the  supply 
of  oxygen ;  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame, 
detonates  when  mingled  with  oxygen  or  the 
air,  either  by  flame  or  the  electric  spark;  heated 
with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  tin,  d^c, 
they  unite  with  it  eliminating  hydrogen;  if 
chlorine  be  passed  up  into  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen over  mercury,  each  bubble  inflames, 
forming  chlorohydric  acid  and  brownish  fumes 
of  metallic  arsenic.  A  full  red  heat  alone 
resolves  it  into  the  metal  and  hydrogen,  the 
former  being  deposited  a  little  beyond  the  flame 
in  the  glass  tube  through  which  the  gas  is 
streaming. 

It  is  decomposed  by  nitric,  nitromuriatic, 
boiling  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  chlorine  water, 
yielding  water  with  metallic  arsenic,  arsenious 
or  arsenic  acid.  It  is  not  altered  by  chloro- 
hydric or  phosphoric  acids,  &c.  The  more 
reducible  metallic  oxides  and  their  salts  are 
decomposed  by  it,  and  the  arsenic  set  free  as 
metal  or  arsenious  acid.  In  solutions  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  noble  metals  are  deposited  and 
water  and  arsenious  acid  formed;  in  solu- 
tions of  several  other  metals,  such  as  copper, 
the  hydrogen  only  is  oxidized  and  an  arseniuret 
precipitated.  When  passed  over  chloride  of . 
copper,  heated  to  aboat  400°,  both  are  decom- 
posed, 3  CuCl+AsH.^AsCu, +3  HCl.  It 
is  absorbed  by  dry  sulphate  of  copper,  yield- 
ing water  and  a  blackish  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  arseniuret  of  copper. 

Its  action  on  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate)  is  characteristic,  so  that  it  can  be 
detected  in  other  gases  when  only  y^.iUv  part 
is  present ;  bronght  in  contact  with  this  salt, 
the  latter  is  immediately  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  arsenious  acid  and  calomel,  and  the  coating 
is  then  covered  with  a  dark  layer  of  metallic 
arsenic  and  mercury,  which  becomes  darker. 
When  the  mutual  action  of  the  gas  and  the 
liquid  has  ceased,  the  other  gases  remain,  and 
arsenious  arid  is  in  solution  when  the  cor. 
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subl.  was  in  sufficient  quantity;  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  the  decomposition  is  imperfect, 
and  by  agitation  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
arsenic  is  formed.  The  decomposition  is  in- 
stantaneous when  the  gas  is  passed  through  a 
concentrated  solution.    Berz. 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  not  changed  by 
alcohol  or  ether ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  the 
fixed  oils,  giving  them  a  darker  color  and 
greater  consistence;  oil  of  turpentine  acts 
strongly  on  it,  becoming  thick,  milky,  reddening 
litmus,  depositing  small,  white  crystals,  which, 
thrown  on  ignited  coals,  smell  of  arsenic  and 
terpentine. 

H  =  1      O  =  100  In  100  pts.  By  vol. 
Xs. . . .  75-3         940(»8  98*05  1 

Hg....    3  37-60  1-95  6 


78-3         977-68 


100 


Form.,  AsHj  ( AsjH^,  Berz,)  See  testing  for 
arsenic  below. 

Sulpkurett  ofJrsenic,  Arsenic  and  sulphur 
may  be  fused  together  in  every  proportion,  the 
sulphur  becoming  darker  and  the  streak  more 
yellow.  Subjected  to  distillation,  sulphur 
passes  over  at  first  and  becomes  successively 
more  arseniuretted.  There  are,  however, 
several  distinct  sulphurets. 

1.  Black  SulphuYet  of  Jirunic,  Digest  the  red 
sulphuret  (Realgar)  with  a  solution  of  potassa. 
A  brownish  black  powder,  yielding  by  distilla- 
tion common  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  then 
metallic  arsenic.  Form.,  As^S,  containing  3-44 
per  cent,  sulphur. 

2,  Bisulphuret  of  jSrtenic.  Syn.  Realgar,  Red 
Sulphuret  of  A.,  Hyposulpharsenious  acid. 
Ger,  Unterarseniges  Sulfid, Rothes  Arsenikglas, 
Arsenikrubin.  For  its  manufacture,  see  the 
Treatment  of  Arsenical  Ores  above.  For  the 
native  compound  see  Realgar.  The  artificial 
compound  is  opake,  brownish,  or  blood-red,  or 
even  transparent,  ruby  red;  of  conchoidal 
fracture ;  fuses  and  distils  over  unchanged, 
burns  with  bluish  flame,  and  an  odor  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  metallic  arsenic;  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  the 
arsenic,  then  the  sulphur ;  it  deflagrates  with 
saltpeter.  It  combines  with  sulpho-bases,* 
forming  salts  of  difficult  solubility  in  water. 


As., 
Sa.. 


H=l 
. .  75-3 
,.  32-2 

107-6 


Os=100     In  100  pts. 
940-08  7003 

402-33  29-97 


1342-41 


100 


Form.,  AsSj  (AsgSj,  Berz.), 

3,  Sulpharsenious  jScid,  Syn.  Orpiment,  Yel- 
low Sulphuret  of  A.,  Tersulphuret  of  A.  Gcr, 
Operment,  Rauschgelb,  Gelbes  Arsenikglas, 
Auripigment;  Arseniges  Sulfid,  Berz,  For  the 
mineral  see  Orpimeitt.  Prep,  1.  See  Treat- 
ment of  Arsenical  Ores  above.  2.  Precipitate* 
a  muriatic  solution  of  arsenious  acid  or  an 
arsenite  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  • 

Prop,  It  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  passing 
into  orange;  is  opake ;  the  fused  has  a  flat  con- 
choidal fracture,  is  crystalline  aAer  cooling;  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water, as  when  an  aqueous 
X  2  246 
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and  Bot  acid  solation  of  arsenioas  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  iu- 
solnbla  in  acids,  is  oxidized  by  nitric  and 
nitro-mnriatic  acid;  soluble  with  a  yellow 
color  in  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  ex- 
pelling carbonic  acid,  and  forming  solutions 
of  alkaline  arsenite  and  sulpharsenite ;  it  ab- 
sorbs ammonia  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
powder.  Heated  in  close  vessels,  it  fuses  and 
sublimes;  in  open  vessels  it  burns  with  a  pale 
bluish  flame.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  sulpho- 
acids.'   See  its  salts  below. 


As. 


H«=l 
..  75  3 

.  48-3 


OsslOO  In  100  pis.   Berz, 
940-08         6090  61 

603-50  39*10  39 


83*6        1543-58 


100 


100 


Form.,  AsSj  (ASjS^  Berz,), 

Ute.  Both  realgar  and  orpiment  have  been 
and  are  still  somewhat  employed  as  pigments 
in  oil-painting  and  lacquering;  but  the  King's 
Yellow  is  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  orpi- 
ment, and  should  never  be  employed,  from  its 
poisonous  character.  They  are  also  used  for 
reducing  indigo,  which  dissolves  in  the  potassa 
employed  at  the  same  time.  Orpiment  has 
been  applied  to  silks,  dec,  by  dissolving  it  in 
ammonia,  passing  the  goods  through  the  solu- 
tion, and  hanging  them  in'  a  stove-room  to 
remove  the  ammonia  and  fasten  the  color. 
Realgar  was  formerly  employed  for  a  white 
fire  in  fire-works,  but  is  now  rarely  used ;  the 
composition  is  24  saltpeter,  7  sulphur,  and  2 
realgar.  For  all  the  objects  named,  both  sul- 
phurets  should  be  abandoned  from  the  greater 
or  less  injurious  effects  resulting  from  their 
use. 

4.  Sulphaf$enic  Jcid.  Byn,  Persulphuret  of 
A.,  Arseniksulfid,  Btrz,  Prepand  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  or  an  alkaline 
arseniate,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  in  the 
latter  case.  It  closely  resembles  3  in  color, 
but  has  *a  lighter  yellow  tint.  It  fuses  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  sulphur,  and  becomes 
reddish  and  darker;  distils  over  as  a  tough, 
reddish  brown  amorphous  mass,  which  is 
"transparent  and  yellowish  red  when  cold. 
Boiled  with  alcohol  before  fusion,  sulphur  is 
extracted,  and  the  sulphuret  has  a  deeper  color. 
It  reddens  litmus  temporarily  when  held  in 
steam  or  boiled  in  the  blue  fusion.  It  readily 
dissolves  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  earths 
and  strong  ammonia,  expels  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen from  the  sulphydrates,  and  carbonic 
acid  from  neutral  and  bicarbonates.  See  its 
salts  below. 


As. 

8.. 


Hsl 
..  75-3 

. .  80-5 

155-8 


0=100 

940-08 

1005-83 

1945-91 


In  100  pts. 
48-31 
51-69 

100 


Form.,  AsSg  (As^j,  Btrz,). 

5.  HypertiUphuret  of  Arunie.  ArsenikQber- 
«ulfid,  Berz,  Precipitate  a  neutral  solution  of 
sulpharseniate  of  potassium  or  sodium  by  alco- 
246 
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bol,  distil  off  I  of  the  alcohol  from  the  filtered 
liquid ;  it  deposits  small,  yellow,  shining,  crys- 
talline scales  as  fusible  as  sulphur,  and  con- 
taining traces  of  the  alkaline  sulphuret  A 
slow  evaporation  of  the  remaining  liquid  often 
deposits  a  lower  sulphuret  of  a  red  color. 
The  bypersulphuret  contains  26*61  As-f  79-39 
8  as  100.    Form.,  AsSjg  (AsS^  Btrz,). 

Saleniuret  of  Arunic.  Add  arsenic  to  fused 
selenium.  It  is  black,  very  fusible,  les^  vola- 
tile than  either  of  its  elements,  so  that  an 
excess  of  either  can  be  volatilized.  At  a  red 
heat  it  boils,  giving  a  sublimate  which  appears 
to  be  a  perseleniurei ;  the  residue  then  flows 
quietly,  but  at  a  full  white  heat  it  also  distils 
over  in  drops,  which,  on  cooling,  are  black, 
with  brownish  tint,  with  a  brilliant  surface  and 
vitreous  fracture. 

Pko9phurtt  o/jhtenic  is  formed  by  fusing  equal 
parts  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  in  a  retort  or 
under  water.  It  is  black,  shining,  brittle,  and 
must  be  kept  under  water. 

jSUoyt  of  jirseuic.  1.  Potauium  and  Sodium, 
Arsenic  combines  readily  with  these  metals 
with  the  evolution  of  much  heat;  the  alloy 
placed  in  water  decomposes  it,  evolving  ar- 
seniuretied  hydrogen,  while  the  alkaline  metal 
is  oxidized  and  arsenic  separates  in  brown 
flocculse.  Boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  potassa,  arsenic  is  acidified  and 
hydrogen  evolved;  heated  with  fused  aqueous 
caustic  potassa,  some  arsenite  of  potassa  is 
formed  and  hydrogen  evolved;  but  the  brown 
color  of  the  mass  is  due  to  arseniuret  of  potas- 
sium, and  evolves  arseniuretted  hydrogeq  in 
water.  If  the  heat  be  carried  fully  to  redness, 
the  arsenite  is  changed  to  arseniate ;  arsenic 
is  partly  sublimed  and  partly  acts  on  more  of 
the  potassa,  forming  arseniate  and  arseniuret 
of  potassium.  The  action  is  similar  but  less 
energetic  with  caustic  soda,  and  almost  ceases 
with  the  alkaline  earths,  even  when  the  vapor 
of  arsenic  is  conducted  over  them. 

2.  JiluminwH.  When  heated  together  to  igni- 
tion, they  unite  with  combustion.  A  dark-gray 
powder  evolving  arseniuretted  hydrogen  slowly 
in  cold,  rapidly  in  hot  water. 

3.  Gluciitum,  Formed  similarly  and  has 
similar  properties. 

IL  Salts. 
Arsenic  forms  a  few  compounds  with  the 
halogen  bodies,  which  are  included  under  the 
salts  like  the  similar  compounds  of  other 
metals.  Of  the  oxysalts  there  are  two  classes, 
arsenites  and  arseniates.  Of  sulphosalts  there 
are  three  classes,  hyposulpharsenites,  sulpbar- 
senites,  and  sulpharseniales. 

Halooex  Coxpockds. 
Bichhrid€  of  Arnmc,  Prtp»  Introduce  into 
a  tubulated  retort  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  arsenious 
acid  and  10  pts.  by  weight  of  oil  of  viiriol*  beai 
it  to  212®,  and  add,  in  successive  portions, 
fragments  of  sea-salt,  and  collect  the  chloride 
in  cooled  vessels.  A  little  water  passes  over 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  but  ike  by^ 
drated  portion  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  rest. 
The  pure  chloride  may  be  separated  from  the 
hydrated  by  distilling  the  mixture  with  oil  of 
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ritrioL  Form.,  AsCi,.  GmeHn  9Lnd  Dumas.  By 
distilling  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and 
calomel,  a  dark  brown  sablimate  is  obtained, 
and  arsenical  amalgam  remains  in  the  retort. 
It  is  probably  a  bichloride  of  arsenic -f-  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  water; 
caustic  potassa  dissolves  out  arsenious  acid, 
forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  arsenical 
amalgam.    Btrz, 

Terehloride  of  Arttnic,  8yn.  Sesquichloride 
of  A.,  Fuming  liquor  of  A.,  Arseniksuper- 
cklorur,  Berz,  Prep.  When  powdered  arsenic 
is  throarn  into  chlorine  at  common  tempera- 
tares,  it  indames  spontaneously,  producing 
white  fumes  of  the  terehloride.  It  is  best  ob-  - 
tained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  metallic 
arsenic -f-  6  pts.  corrosive  sublimate. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  oily,  heavy  liquid,  fuming 
ia  the  air,  boiling  at  270^,  and  not  congealing 
at— W®.  Decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious 
and  chlorohydric  acids.  It  dissolves  sulphur 
aad  phosphorus  by  warm  digestion,  but  they 
separate  on  cooling;  it  absorbs  10  times  its 
Yolnme  of  chlorocarbonic  acid,  which  is 
evolved  upon  the  addition  of  water;  it  unites 
with  oil  of  terpentine,  resin,  and  olive  oil. 
Form.,  AsCl,,  which,  therefore,  corresponds 
With  arsenious  acid.  Btrz.  It  absorbs  ammo- 
aiacal  gas,  forming  a  white  powder,  soluble  in 
water ;  it  consists  of  75*14  per  cent,  terehloride 
of  arsenic  and  24*86  per  cent  ammonia ;  its 
formula  is  therefore  2  AsCl,  +  7  NH,,  and  by 
tohition  in  water,  produces  salammoniac  and 
Uaarsenite  of  ammonia.  2  AsCl,  •}-  7  NH,  -|- 
7  HO  xs  6  NH4,  CI,  -f  NH.O.  2  AsO,.    Rose. 

Ttrbromidi  of  Arumc,  Add  gradually  to  bro- 
aiine  powdered  arsenic,  and  when  combustion 
ceases,  distil.  A  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish 
liquid,  crystallizing  in  the  receiver,  by  cooling 
the  gas  it  forms  long  prisms  ;  congeals  at  68°; 
becomes  liquid  between  68°  and  77°,  boils  at 
428° ;  it  fumes  but  slightly  in  the  air,  but  is  de- 
liquescent; with  much  water,  decomposes  like 
the  terehloride.    Form.,  AsBr.. 

Tiriodide  of  Jrtenic.  Digest  3  pts.  finely  pow- 
dered arsenic,  10  pts.  iodine,  and  100  pts.  water 
as  long  as  the  odor  of  iodine  is  perceived, 
evaporate  the  clear  liquid,  which,  at  a  certain 
state  of  concentration,  yields  red  crystals  of  the 
teriodide ;  to  obtain  it  anhydrous,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  heat  it  to  fusion,  it  is  then  brick- 
red  and  crystalline.  Plitton.  In  a  flask  with 
a  long  and  wide  neck  fuse  1  pt.  arsenic  and 
3  pts.  iodine,  heat  to  sublimation  and  remove 
the  shining  red  crystals  from  time  to  time ;  or 
dissolve  the  mass  in  boiling  alcohol  to  satura- 
tion, when  darker  colored  crystalline  scales 
separate  from  the  solution.  Btttt.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  with  less 
water,  iodohydric  acid  dissolves,  and  white 
crystalline  scales  separate,  which  consist  of 
variable  quantities  of  arsenious  acid,  teriodide 
of  arsenic,  and  water;  this  compound  loses 
water  and  becomes  yellow  by  a  gentle  heat,  but 
at  a  higher  temperature,  iodide  of  arsenic  sub- 
haes,  followed  by  arsenious  acid.  Plismm. 
Form,  of  the  teriodide,  AsF,.  It  is  apt  to  con- 
tain arsenious  acid,  especially  when  prepared 
m  the  moist  way.  i 

Thfhtorid$  QfJrmfur.    Prepsred  by  distilling  I 


a  mixture  of  flnor  spar,  arsenious  and  sul 
phuric  acids.  A  colorless,  fuming  liquid,  spec* 
grav.zs2-73,  decomposed  by  water  into  fluo- 
bydric  and  arsenious  acids,  by  glass  into  fluo* 
silicic  and  arsenious  acids. 

OxrSALTS. 


jSrttniUi, 

Ger.  Arsenigsaure  Salze.  The  alkaline  salts 
may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  ar 
senious  acid  and  potassa,  soda  or  ammonia ; 
they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  have  an 
alkaline  reaction  ;  most  other  formed  by  double 
decomposition  are  insoluble  or  sparins:ly  solu- 
ble in  water;  but  all  are  dissolved  by  acids 
which  do  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with 
their  bases.  The  soluble  arseniies  are  charac- 
terized by  forming  a  yellow  precipitate  with  a 
strong  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
peculiar  green  (Scheele's)  with  salts  of  copper; 
when  acidulated,  they  precipitate  orpimenl  im- 
mediately with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
insoluble  are  readily  decomposed  by  caustic 
alkali  or  by  boiling  with  carbonates  of  potassa 
or  soda.  They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat  in 
close  vessels,  arsenious  acid  being  sublimed, 
or  an  arseniate  formed,  and  metallic  arsenic 
sublimed.  With  black  flux  or  formiate  of  soda, 
they  are  easily  reduced.  Before  the  blowpipe 
they  reduce  easily,  giving  the  characteristic 
arsenical  odor. 

Arunite  of  Potassa,  2  KO,  AsOj,  while,  amor- 
phous mass,  it  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
Fowler's  solution;  it  is  best  obtained  by  de- 
composing arsenite  of  baryta  by  sulphate  of 
potassa;  A.  of  soda,  white  granular,  crystal- 
line; of  ammonia,  known  only  in  solution; 
of  baryta,  white  powder;  of  stronlia,  soluble. 
Neutral  arsenite  of  lime,  2  (2  CaO.  As03)4-3  HO, 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  lime-water  with 
arsenious  acid,  leaving  an  excess  of  lime  in 
solution ;  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
forming  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  following 
acid  salt.  The  latter  is  obtained  by  saturating 
alkali  with  as  much  arsenious  acid  as  it  can 
take  up,  and  precipitating  with  a  salt  of  lime; 
it  is  much  looser  powder  and  permanent  in 
the  air ;  formula,  2  (CaO,  AsO,)  -f  HO.  Both 
are  converted  by  a  strong  heat  into  arseniate  of 
lime,  with  the  development  of  metallic  arsenic. 
A.  of  magnesia  is  white,  insoluble.  Protarsen 
of  iron,  2  FeO,  AsOj+  7  aq..  white,  soluble  in 
caustic  ammonia.  The  neutral  perarsenite  of 
iron  consists  of  2  FCgO,,  3  AsOg  -f  7  HO.  Gui- 
bourt  found  that  when  fresh  and  moist,  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  is  digested  to  saturation,  with 
a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  it  forms  the  com- 
pound, 4  FCjOj,  AsOj  +  12  HO.  The  arsenite  of 
cobaU,2  CoO,AsO^,  insoluble,  rose-red,  changed 
by  nitric  acid  into  arseniate,  decomposed  by 
caustic  potassa,  dissolved  by  caustic  ammonia* 
of  nickel,  2  NiO,  AsOj,  insoluble,  apple-green, 
becoming  first  black  by  ignition,  subliming  ar- 
senious acid  and  leaving  a  light  green  basic  salt. 
(See  Cobalt  and  Nicksl-Bloox.)  The  salt 
of  lead,  PbO,  AsO,,  formed  by  arsenite  of  am 
monia  and  sugar  of  lead,  and  a  basic,  2  PbO, 
AsO-,  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  ate  Y)olYi  wY\via 
powders,  containing  combined  waler,  and  t\ise 
by  heat  to  a  yellowish  glass,  wbic\\  becotur 


I  suite  of  jmiKndt  4*f  tin, 

lous  insoloble  powder, 

.„,  acd  reqairmg  A  hj|;h 

.-spwi/f  p/  CopfptT^  3  CctOt  AsOj,  prpcJuced  by 

"(jstin^  carbonate  of  copper  with  water  and 

lenious  acidi  is  a  greea  fioltition^precipttable 

'>ier  by  acids-  nor  alkalies,  giving,  b}--  evapo* 

3,  a  yellowish  green  salr^  which  appesirs 

re  an  exces;*  of  acid*    The  green  neutral 

f  obtained  by  adding  arsenite  of  potajisa 

^hftte  of  copper;  with  an  excess  of  alkali, 

.J lor  is  richer^  but  soon  change?  to  dark 

n.  containini^  arseniaie  of  oxide  and  ar- 

'"  suboxide, 

I  €rmu    Scheek  gave  the  following 

^  *,r  preparing  this  color.    Dissolve  2  lbs, 

tte  of  copper  in  3  ^a  I  Is.  wann  water ;  in 

jr  vessel  diasolre  2  lbs.  pore  potash  and 

^.  arsetiious  acid  la  1  gall,  water,  filter  boih 

%\\  linen,  and  add  the  laiier  portion  wise, 

constant   stirring,  to   the   former   while 

warm  I    let   the  precipitate   setile,  draw 

.iS  clear  hquid,  pour  over  it  a  gaHon  or 

bot  water,  and  wash  it  with  a  second 

m ;  throw  it   on   a  filter   and   dry  by  a 

M*  beat*    The  above  proportions  g-ive  l  lb, 

^t%^  of  the  green.     It  is  employed  as  a 

cnt. 

mait^  with  Jcffatt  of  Citppfft  first  made  in 
I  at  Sch we  infiirth,  and  hence  called  Scheein* 
ih  Grten;  is  an  exceedingly  brilliant  green 
nenti  Upon  mixing  strong  solutions  of 
ajaenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  arsenile  of  copper  (Ehrmann)  of  an 
olive  ^eeh  color,  and  acetic  acid  Is  set  free ; 
but  if  they  remain  together  for  a  long  time,  or 
be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  the  preclpiiaie 
becomes  a  brilliant  green.  Diffuse  10  pis,  ver- 
digriae  through  sufficient  warm  water  to  make 
a  thin  paste  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  Dis- 
solve 8—9  pts.  finely  powdered  arsenious  acid 
in  100  pts.  water,  filter  hot  and,  while  still  boii* 
ing,  add  to  it  gradually  the  infusion  of  verdi- 
grise  ;  a  few  minutes  boiling  is  su^cient  to 
produce  the  full  lone  of  color.  If  cold  water 
be  added,  after  Ihe  hot  solutions  are  mixed, 
without  boiling,  the  change  is  retarded,  biti  the 
color  is  richer  and  more  crystalline,  Ehr- 
mann's analysis  gave 


Oxide  of  copper  ttt*^im%iit*  3t*9i9 

ArsenioQS  acid > . .  SH*liS2 

Acetic  acid « 1CH135 


loo 


According  to  which  in  formula  is  DuO^A^ 

3(aCua,  AsOj). 

Both  the  above  greens  are  employed  as  pi^ 
ments,  but  in  using  them  it  should  not  be  for^ 
gotten  that  they  are  highly  poi!?;onous, 

jSrttaiie  of  Black  thitk  ttf  Altrf-ULttft  prepared 
by  double  decomposition,  or  by  digt'^u»^  mer- 
cury with  arsenic  acid;  i^  a  while  powder  in- 
soluble in  water^  soluble  in  chlorohydiio  acid. 
The  salts  of  the  tfd  oxuk  is  whit e^  insoluble,  so- 
luble in  arfieniaEe  of  pota^sn  with  a  brown  color, 

JrHuift  of  Silver,  pretiftred  by  dt»wb)e  decom* 
pojsition,  IS  a  yellow  powder,  gradually  chanf- 
ing  to  a  dark  gray  color.  See  Teiiting  for 
Arsenic,  below. 

Jittfiitt  of  Jftfimon^^  fisnned  by  digesting  lU- 
timony  with  a  strong  soluLion  tif  at^etiie  acid 
and  precipitating  by  water. 

Sufj'hnU  Gf  jirwHwus  Jtid^  Schafhiuil  o^ 
served  a  deposiEit  in  the  flues  from  the  c^kic^ 
tion  of  copper-ore  in  South  Wales,  foniiio| 
Gtnall  cryata!line  latnime,  so  exiremety  iJeli- 
que scent  as  to  evolve  beat  by  attracting  mois« 
ture  from  the  air;  water  decomposed  iheou 
They  consisted  of 

Arsenious  acid  . .  ^ . .  ^ ^ . .  6^  ^0 

Sulphuric  acid 27-ff4a 

Protoxide  of  iron 3-039 

Ox  ide  of  copper . , , ,  ♦ 0420 

Oxide  of  nickel 0  65^ 

99993 


Their  formula,  omitting  the  metallic  salu.  Is 
AsO,+  SOa, 

Crr.  Arseniksaure  Salze.  The  arseiiiitet 
closely  resemble  the  ^corresponding  saltt  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but 'as  far  as  known,  an 
only  tribasic.  One  or  more  of  the  3  equivi^ 
lents  of  basic  water  may  be  replaced  by  *a 
equiv.  of  a  metal! ic  oxide,  and  are  called  acid, 
neutral,  and  subsalts.    Thus  we  have 


3  NaO,        +  AsO.  +  24  HO  =  subarseniaie  of  soda. 
a  NaO,  HO  -f  AsOi  4-  U  HO  =  neutral  arseniate  of  soda. 
NttO,  2  HO  4-  AsO-  +    3  HO  =  binarseniate  of  soda. 


3  HO  -f  AsOjj 

The  binarsoniales  are  soluble,  the  others  in- 
soluble, or  sparingly  soluble,  in  water,  except* 
ing  the  alkaline  salts.  The  insoluble  dissoU'ed 
in  nitric  acid,  or  muriatic  acid,  prodace,  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  basic  arseniate  of  lead, 
which  fuses  by  the  blowpipe,  giving  off  abun- 
dant arsenical  fumes.  Any  of  the  arscniates 
may  be  reduced  by  the  blowpipe,  and  yield  the 
characteristic  arsenical  fuToes,  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  arsenjatcs  by  griviug  a 
reddish  brown  precipitate  with  a  salt  of  silver  j 
their  dilute  and  acidulated  solutions  are  decom- 
posed with  much  greater  difflcnliy  by  sul- 
ph ti  re t ted  hy d  rog en^  wh i c h  p  ro d u ces  th e  light, 
yellow  sulp buret,  AsS^. 

JrteniaU  of  F&iaua.  Ger,  Arse&iksaures  Kali. 
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=:  arsenic  acid. 

The  ^mUrul  salt  is  obtained  by  s^turfdof 
arsenic  acid  with  potassa,  or  by  fusing  ifr 
senious  acid  and  caustic  potassa;  in  the  latl«f 
case,  the  arsenious  acid  is  ojridized  by  tilt 
oxygen  of  the  water  and  hydrogen  liberaiti 
It  is  a  deliquescent  saline  mass.  Form.,  sKOi 
H0  4-AsO., 

The  acid  or  bmanttninU  is  fornied  by  addici 
as  much  more  arsenic  acid  to  ibe  neutral  sail" 
or  by  adding  until  litmus-paper  drppetJ  ^** 
retains  its  redness;  formed  also  by 
equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  s 
dissolv^e  in  water,  evaporate  to  erysia 
The  cn'stals  belong  to  the  quadratic  t^v 
are  nnalterable  iu  the  air.   Form.,  KO, 
AsO,. 


AR8EI9IC. 


ARSENIC. 


The  basic  or  mbarteniate  is  formed  by  adding 
potassa  to  the  neatral  salt  and  concentratiDg 
by  evaporation.  Fine,  deliqaesceat  needles. 
Form.,3KO+ AsO,. 

Aneinatt  of  Soda,  1.  NnUraL  Add  carbonate 
of  soda  to  a  hot  solution  of  arsenic  acid  as  long 
as  efiervescence  occurs ;  the  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  forms  large  efflorescent 
crystals,  containing  24  eq.  crystal- water.  Form., 
S  NaO,  HO  4-  AsOj  -f  24  aq.  When  a  concen- 
trated solution  evaporates  spontaneously  at 
about  68®,  it  forms  different  crystals,  of  the 
formula,  2  NaO,  HO  +  AsOj  +  14  aq. 

The  acid  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
preceding  as  much  more  arsenic  acid,  or  by 
adding  the  acid  until  the  solution  ceases  to 
precipitate  chloride  of  barium.  It  forms  large, 
permanent  crystals  of  the  right-rhombic  system, 
containing  19-72  per  cent,  water.  Form.,  NaO, 
XHO+ AsOj-f  2aq. 

The  basic  salt  is  formed  by  adding  caustic 
soda  to  the  neutral  salt,  evaporating  rapidly, 
and  setting  aside  to  crystallize.  It  forms 
G^ded  prisms,  containing  50*82  per  cent,  water; 
100  pts.  water  dissolve  28  pts.  at  60® ;  they  are 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  fuse  at  186®;  the 
solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
Form.,  3  NaO,  AsOj  -f  24  aq. 

Jneniate  of  Potaua  and  Soda.  Add  carbonate 
of  soda  to  binarseniate  of  potassa  as  long  as 
efiervescence  occurs.  Form.,  2  KO,  AsO^-f- 
2NaO,As05-f  17  aq. 

Antniatt  of  Jimmomcu  I,  Neutral  Add  am- 
monia to  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  until 
a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  suffer  it  to 
eraporate  spontaneously.  It  forms  large  oblique 
rhombic   prisms   containing   15'33  per  cent 


water,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  losinsr  am- 
monia and  becoming  2.  Form.,  2  NH.O,  HO-4- 
AsOj,  or  2  NH,  -f  AsOj  +  3  HO. 

2.  Acid,  The  binarseniate  is  formed  by  the 
efflorescence  of  1,  or  by  supersaturating  1  with 
arsenic  acid.  It  contains  16-93  per  cent,  water. 
Form.,  NH^O,  2H0-f  AsOg.or  NHj-f  AsOg-f 
3  HO.   The  basic  arseniate  is  difliculily  soluble. 

AnenicUe  of  Baryta,  1.  Neutral.  Add  a  solu- 
tion of  arseniate  of  soda  (2  NaO,  AsO^)  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  first  pre- 
cipitate redissolves,  and  the  neutral  salt  then 
separates  as  a  white,  scaly,  crystalline  mass; 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  which  separates  it 
into  basic  and  acid  salts;  it  contains  11*82  per 
cent,  water.  Form.,  2  BaO,  HO  -f  ASO5+  3  aq. 

2.  Basic,  Wash  the  preceding  well  with 
boiling  water,  or  the  precipitate  made  with 
3  NaO,  AsOj.  A  white,  insoluble  powder. 
Form.,  3BaO-f  AsOg. 

3.  Acid,  Formed  by  dissolving  either  of  the 
preceding  in  arsenic  acid,  or- by  adding  baryta 
to  arsenic  acid  until  a  precipitate  begins  to 
form.  It  is  very  soluble,  and  may  be  crystal- 
lized. Form.,  BaO,  2  HO  +  AsO..  If  chloride 
of  barium  be  added  to  an  excess  of  arseniate 
of  soda,  the  acid  salt  is  in  solution  and  the 
precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  neutral  and  basic. 
The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  affects  these  ar- 
seniates.  An  insoluble  hyperbasic  salt  is 
formed  by  treating  the  abov^  with  ammonia. 
Form,  6BaO-f  2ASO5. 

Arseniate  of  Strontia  resembles  that  of  baryta. 

Arseniate  of  Lime,  Farmed  similarly  to  the 
salt  of  baryta,  acid,  neutral  and  basic.  The 
neatral  and  hyperbasic  salts  occur  as  minerals. 
They  all  have  the  following  formulse  : 

3  CaO  -f     AsOj. 

5  CaO  +  2  AsOj  4-  12  HO. 


Basic 

Picropharmacolite 

Haidingerite HO,  2  CaO -f     AsO^ -f    3  HO. 

PharmacoUle HO,  2  CaO -f     AsO^ -f    &  HO. 

Acid 2  HO,     CaO-f     AsO^. 


Arseniate  of  Lime  and  Ammonia,  Add  a  warm 
solution  of  basic  arseniate  of  ammonia  to  a 
vann  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime.  It  crystal- 
lizes out  in  small  rhombic  plates,  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  Form.,  2  CaO,  AsOg+NH.-f 
14  HO. 

Aruniate  of  Magnesia,  The  neutral,  2  MgO, 
HO,  AsOj,  is  insoluble;  the  add,  MgO,  2  HO, 
AsOj,  is  soluble  and  dries  to  a  gummy  mass. 
Arseniate  of  M,  and  Ammognia  resembles  the  salt 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  obtained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Arseniate  of  Alumina,  The  neutral,  2  AlgOj-j- 
3AsOp  is  ufsoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
arsenic  acid,  forming  the  acid  salt  A.  of  G/u- 
ctM  resembles  it  The  salt  of  Yttria  is  insolu- 
ble, and  changed  to  a  basic  salt  by  ammonia. 
A.  of  Zirconia  is  insoluble.  A.  of  Thorina  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  an  excess  of  arsenic 
.  acid.  A.  of  protoxide  of  Cerium  is  insoluble  in 
%'  vater,  soluble  in  arsenic  acid,  forming  an  un- 
erystallizable  basic  salu 

A  of  Mangantu  is  white,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  A  double  salt  is 
formed  by  adding  a  warm  solution  of  chloride 
of  manganese  to  a  warm  solution  of  basic 
aneniate  of  ammonia;  it  is  a  crystalline 
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powder,  white,  with  a  reddish  tint.  Form., 
2  MnO,  AsOj  -f  NHj  +  12  HO. 

Protarseniate  of  Iron  precipitates  as  a  white 
powder,  changing  to  a  dirty  green  by  partial 
oxidation,  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Form.,  2  FeO,  AsOj.  By  distillation  it  becomes 
gray,  subliming  arsenious  acid  and  leaving  the 
iron  higher  oxidized.  Perarseninte  is  a  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids; 
when  heated  gently  it  loses  water  and  becomes 
red,  but  heated  nearly  to  ignition,  it  exhibits  a 
feeble  combustion,  becoming  yellowish.  Form., 
2  FCjOj,  3  AsOj  -f  12  HO.  The  fresh  precipi- 
tate dissolves  in  ammonia  to  a  clear  red  solu- 
tion, which  loses  ammonia  by  standing,  and 
dries  down  to  a  ruby-red  mass,  which  is  a 
basic  double  salt.  A  basic  perarseniate  is  ob- 
tained by  oxidizing  the  neutral  protarseniate 
by  nitric  acid,  evaporating  or  precipitating  by 
ammonia.  Form.,  FcjOj  -}-  AsO,.  Caustic 
potassa  removes  a  portion  of  acid,  forming  a 
still  more  basic  salt,  which,  at  a  commencing 
red  heat,  exhibits  a  lively  combustion.  For 
the  mineral  arseniates  of  iron,  see  Cube-orx, 
Ibov-sixter,  Scoroditz. 

Arseniate  of  Cobalt  forms  a  rose-red  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  .voluble  in  excess  oxacid,  in 


ABflENIGi 


BNuriatic  acid  with  a  red,  ia  aamonia  with  a 
purple  color.  The  htsic  salt  ocean  natire ; 
lee  CoBALT-BiAOv.  An  arMoiate  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale,  called  Ckaux  MetaUi^ue,  either, 
1,  hj  dissolving  a  good  arsenical  cobalt  ore  in 
nitric  acid,  precipitating  bj  potash  nntil  the 
white  precipitate  (arseniate  or  iron)  begins  to 
be  red,  and  then  precipiuting  the  clear  liqaor 
drawn  off  by  potash ;  or,  S,  the  ore  is  simpljr 
calcined  to  expel  solphor  and  part  of  the 
arsenic ;  or,  3,  ignited  with  potash  and  a  little 
qnartz,  which  remove  sdlphor,  copper,  iron, 
and  arsenic,  and  leave  a  richer  jprtM  or  ar- 
aeaiaret  of  cobalt;  this  is  powdered  and  again 
Aised  with  potash,  leaving  a  speise,  free  from 
iron,  which  is  carefully  calcined  at  first  gently, 
then  more  powerfully  with  free  access  of  air. 
This  basic  arseniate  of  cobalt  is  employed  to 
communicate  a  blue  color  to  twice  as  much 
alumina,  to  color  glass,  to  paint  on  enamel  and 
porcelain.    See  Cobalt. 

A.  of  NkkeL  A  pale,  green,  insoluble  powder, 
adable  in  excess  of  acid;  ignited  it  loses 
crystal-water,  assuming  first  a  hyacinth  red, 
then  a  light-yellow  color.  Form.,  3  NiO,  AsO^. 
According  to  Bertbier.it  is  basic  salL  For  the 
native  salt,  see  Nickbl-Bloom. 

A.  of  Ztnr.  The  neutral  salt,  S  ZnO,  AsO,,  is 
awhile  insoluble  powder,  dissolving  in  arsenic 
acid,  and  crystallizing  from  the  solution  as  an 
acid  salt  in  cubical  crystals.  It  is  also  formed 
by  digesting  zinc  with  liquid  arsenic  acid, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved. 

A.  of  Lead  is  a  white,  insoluble  powder,  solu- 
ble in  nitric  and  chlorohydric  acids,  Aising  at 
a  white  heat  to  an  opake,  yellowish  glass. 
Form.,  2  PbO,  AsOg.  The  bcuic  salt,  3  PbO, 
AsOg,  prepared  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with 
ammonia,  is  a  white,  insoluble  powder.  When 
a  neutral  arseniate  is  mixed  with  neutral  ace- 
tate of  lead,  the  basic  salt  precipitates,  and  free 
acetic  acid  is  in  the  solution.  For  the  native 
compounds,  see  Arsenio-piiosphates. 

A. of  Bigmuth  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric 
acid,  soluble  in  chlorohydric.  The  salt  of 
Uranium  is  light  yellow,  insoluble.  The  neutral 
salt  of  Copper,  2  CuO,  AsOg,  precipitates  as  an 
insoluble,  green  powder.  Several  basic  salts 
are  found  as  minerals.  See  Aphanesite,  Cop- 
rsR-rBOTH,  Copper-mica,  Ebinite,  Euchboite, 
LxBoco5iTE,  Olivexfte,  and  the  general  ar- 
ticle Cupreous  Arsexio-puosphateh. 

A.  of  black  oxide  of  Mercury,  2  Hg^O,  AsCg,  is 
a  white  insoluble  powder,  soluble  in  chlorohy- 
dric acid.  The  salt  of  the  red  oxide  is  yellow, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  A.  of  Silver, 
Only  the  basic  salt  is  known,  3  AgO,  AsO^ ;  it 
is  a  reddish  brown  powder,  soluble  in  acids. 
Tne  salt  of  Palladium  is  a  yellow  powder. 

A.  o{»dntimony  is  a  white  powder.  The  pro- 
^osalt  of  Molybdenum,  2  MoO,  AsOg,  formed  by 
chloride  of  molybd.,  MoCl,  and  arseniate  of 
«oda,  is  dark  gray,  closely  resembles  the  phos- 
phate. The  persalt  is  formed  from  the  bichlo- 
ride, MoClg.  An  acid  salt  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  hydrated  oxide  of  molybd.  in  arsenic 
acid  ;  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  blue. 
Arseniate  of  molybdic  acid  forms  a  colorless 
solution  and  a  lemon-yellow  basic  salt;  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  crystallizes; 
alcohol  decomposes  the  crystals,  separating 
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whit*  lloeealBp  wbiek  it  ndianlfca.  A.  of 
ariffc  ef  Fuiiaiiiiiw,  VO^ AaOy  AaoloticNioril, 
with  exeeas  of  add,  oepoaitB  a  granmlar  fliya- 
talline  cmst  of  a  li^t  bloe  color;  tha  axttess 
of  acid  can  be  removed  by  washing;  almosi 
insolnble  in  watar.  or  water  containing  anenic 
acid,  very  solvble  ia  cblMohydrie  acid ;  aleohoi 
precipitates  it  By  treating  this  salt  with 
nitric  acid,  it  gives  a  lemon-yellow  araaaiate 
of  vamadic  orirf,  which  resembles  the  pbocpbate. 
Arseniate  of  Cknmk  mdt  is  agreen  predpitaie. 

BntaeaALTs- 
HypootdpharaewUm.  They  are  formed  ia  Uk 
dry  way  by  fnsing  realgar  with  snlphobasei^or 
snlpharsenites  with  arseninrets.  Ther  are 
decomposed  by  water,  changing  into  snlphar> 
seniates,  and  depositing  brownish  black  tnl- 

Shnret  of  arsenic  They  are  obtained  ia  the 
umid  way  by  boiling  orpiment  with  a  «me- 
what  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda  and  filtering,  when  the  salt 
separates  on  cooling  as  brown  floccnls.  They 
are  also  formed  by  evaporating  snipharaeniies. 
They  are  red  or  darir  brown,  generally  insoln- 
ble in  water;  the  alkaline  are  decomposed  by 
pure  water  into  a  soluble  basic  and  an  insotabte 
acid  salt;  acids  separate  realgar. 

Hypondpkarumt*  of  Poiatmtm,  Its  solalioe 
in  water  is  dark  red,  containing  the  basie  salt; 
the  precipitate  is  the  bi-salt,  K8,  S  As8^  It 
fuses  to  a  dark-red,  transparent  mass ;  sonMt 
in  water.  The  salt  of  wdiiiin  resembles  thai  of 
potassium.  The  salt  of  oiwiiioihihh  depoaiH  as 
a  dark-brown  crust  from  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  sulpharsenite  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  a  bottle.  The  salt  of  barium  is  a  red,  insolu- 
ble powder ;  of  calcium  and  magrnesium  reddish 
brown ;  of  zirconium  dark  brown  ;  of  manganese, 
a  dark  red  precipitate. 

SuLPRARffBNITBB. 

They  arc  prepared  neutral  and  solid  in  the 
dry  way,  for  their  solutions,  by  concentration, 
deposit  a  brownish  hyposolpharsenite,  while 
the  liquid  contains  sulpharseniate.  The  alka- 
line salts  are  not  decomposed  by  distillation, 
ihe  rest  are  decomposed,  orpiment  passing  over, 
while  the  residue  is  either  a  basic  salt  or  the 
sulphobase  alone.  They  resemble  the  sulphar- 
seniate s  in  their  reaction  with  oxides,  acids, 
&c.,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  air.  Fornu 
(1.2,  or  3)  MO+AsSj. 

Sulphareenite  of  Potoisiunu  Dissolve  orpi- 
ment in  sulphydrate  of  potassium  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  until  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
ceases  to  evolve.  The  solution  contains  the 
bisulpharsenite,  KS,  AsS,,  but  it  deposits  the 
following  salt  as  a  brown  powder.  The  neotrtl 
salt  is  obtained  by  heating  neutral  sulphas 
seniate  in  a  retort,  when  sulphur  sublimes  and 
the  sulpharseniate  remains  as  a  fused  mass; 
yellowish  when  cold.  By  heating  carbonate 
of  potassa  in  a  retort,  with  orpiment  in  excess, 
and  distilling  off  the  excess,  an  acid  suIpha^ 
senite  is  obtained.  The  snlpharsenites  of  so- 
dium and  lithium  resemble  the  salt -of  potas- 
sium. The  netUral  salt  of  ammonia,  S  NH4O, 
AsS,,  is  formed  by  dissolving  orpiment  in 
caustic  and  sulphydrated  ammonia.  If  alcohol 
be  added  to  the  solution,  containing  an  excess 
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of  snlphydrate,  it  deposits  white,  feathery  crys-  \ 
tals,  which  are  the  basic  salL    Biaeau  foand  | 
that  orpimeDt  absorbed  so  much  dry  ammonia 
as  to  prodace  the  formula,  NH,,  2  AsS.. 

The  neatral  salt  of  barinun,  2  BaS,  AsS,,  is 
reddish  brown,  very  solable  in  water,  from 
which  solution  alcohol  precipitates  the  basic 
salt  in  crystalline  flocculae.  The  neatral  salt 
of  calcium  is  obtained  by  digesting  orpiment 
with  slacked  lime  and  water;  the  colorless 
solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  fine  feathery 
crystals  of  a  basic  salt,  and  the  amorphous 
brown  neutral  salt.  If  alcohol  be  added  to  a 
solution  containing  an  excess  of  sulphuret  of 
calcium,  the  solution  contains  the  neutral  salt, 
and  the  white  precipitate  has  the  composition, 
3  CaS,  AsS^  4~  ^^  ^-  "^^c  neutral  salt  of  mag- 
tietmm  is  light  brown,  amorphous,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  a  concentrated  solution, 
cooled  to  23*^,  separates  into  sulpharseniate  and 
hyposulpharsenite.  The  salt  of  glucinutn  is  a 
light  yellow  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble. 
T%e  salts  of  yttrium  and  zirconium  resemble  it 
closely. 

Sulphartenite  of  Protoiulphuret  of  Cerium, 
SCeS,  AsSj,  is  a  brilliant  orange-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, somewhat  soluble,  more  brilliant  when 
dnr ;  it  fuses  at  commencing  redness,  becoming 
transparent,  loses  some  of  its  sulpharsenious 
acid,  but  retains  its  fluidity  and  transparency; 
it  is  easily  calcined  into  sulphate.  The  salt  of 
mnganeu,  2  MnS,  AsS,,  is  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate,  darkening  by  drying,  with  a  dark- 
yellow  streak.  It  yields  orpiment  by  subli- 
mation, leaving  a  yellowish  green,  infusible 
powder,  a  basic  anhydrous  salt.  The  salt  of 
^nUuulphuret  of  iron  is  brownish  black,  slightly 
solable  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  a 
brownish  yellow  color ;  it  decomposes,  by  dry- 
ing, into  oxide  of  iron  and  the  following  com- 
pound. The  salt  of  KtquinUphuret  of  iron  is  an 
olive-green  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  a  black  color ; 
when  dry  it  is  green,  readily  fusible,  becoming 
yellowish  and  translucent,  with  a  yellowish 
green  powder  before  and  after  fusion.  Both 
salts  yield  up  their  sulphuret  of  arsenic  by  dis- 
tillation, leaving  sulphuret  of  iron  free  from 
arsenic.  The  salt  of  cobalt  is  dark  brown, 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  becom- 
ing black  on  drying ;  that  of  nickel  black,  re- 
maining so  when  dry.  The  salt  of  zine  is 
lemon-yellow,  voluminoas,  pale  orange-yellow 
when  dry ;  sublimation  at  a  red  heat  leaves  a 
yellow  basic  salt,  at  a  white  heat  sulphuret  of 
zinc  The  cadmium  salt  is  pale  yellow,  drying 
to  orange-yellow,  fusible,  and  leaving,  by  dis- 
tillation, a  basic  compound. 

Smlpharumte  of  Ijead,  2  PbS,  AsS,,  is  reddish 
brown,  black  when  dry,  fusing  readily  without 
decomposition ;  of  proUmulphurtt  of  tin,  2  SnS, 
AsS.,  dark  reddish  brown,  when  dry  and  moist, 
yiel£ng  a  portion  of  its  orpiment  by  sublima- 
tion ;  of  bindpkuret  of  tin,  SnS,,  AsS,,  yellow, 
orange-yellow  when  dry,  distilling  like  the  pre- 
ceding; of  bismuth,  reddish  brown,  nearly  black 
when  dry,  fosible,  leaving  a  basic  salt  by  sub- 
limation of  orpiment ;  of  uranium^  dark  yellow, 
fosible,  yielding  part  of  its  orpiment ;  of  tul- 
pkmrii  of  copper,  2  CuS,  Aa6«  is  dark  brown, 
drjinf  to  blackish  brown.   The  salt  of  dinU- 


phuret  of  Mercury,  2  HggS,  AsS^,  is  black,  de- 
crepitating by  heat  with  explosive  force,  yield- 
ing metallic  mercury,  and  the  salt  of  tulpkuret 
of  mercury,  2  HgS,  AsS,;  the  latter  is  an  orange- 
red  voluminous  precipitate,  which,  when  Uie 
liquid  contains  an  excess  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, soon  becomes  white;  by  drying,  the  red 
color  becomes  brownish ;  it  fuses  and  yields  a 
sublimate,  which  is  bitulpharunite.  The  sulph- 
arsenite  of  tUver,  2  AgS,  AsS,,  is  light  brown, 
becoming  black ;  a  saturated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  in  ammonia,  added  to  a  bisulph- 
arseniie,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  a 
5-fold  basic  sulpharsenite  of  silver.  The  salt 
of  bisulphuret  of  platinum,  PlSj,  AsS,,  is  dark 
yellow,  becoming  dark  brown  or  black ;  it  fuses, 
parting  with  orpiment,  but  a  white  heat  does 
not  remove  all  of  the  arsenic  or  sulphur.  The 
salt  of  gold,  2  AugS,,  3  AsS,,  is  yellow,  becom- 
ing black;  fuses  easily,  giving  off  some  orpi- 
ment, and  after  cooling  is  dark,  yellowish  red, 
and  transparent;  a  white  heat  leaves  metallic 
gold.  Sulpharsenite  of  chrome  is  grayish  yellow, 
becoming  greenish  yellow  by  drying;  it  fuses, 
yielding  orpiment,  and  even  at  a  high  heat  it 
retains  a  portion  ;  it  easily  calcines  in  the  air 
to  oxide  of  chrome. 

SuLPHARSEinATIS. 

These  salts  vary  in  color,  being  generally 
yellowish  or  brownish,  they  have  a  peculiar 
hepatic  taste,  are  decomposed  by  acid  with  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  can 
always  be  perceived  except  when  too  dilute ; 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  and  a  few  metallic 
salts  are  generally  soluble,  the  rest  insoluble. 
They  form  neutral  and  basic  and  acid  salts, 
the  basic  being  usually  crystallizable,  and  the 
acid  salts  rare;  the  neutral  are  converted  into 
sulpharsenites  by  dry  distillation;  the  alkaline 
basic  are  not  decomposed  by  a  white  heat,  the 
other  basic  salts  are  more  or  less  decomposed; 
they  are  all  readily  calcined  in  the  air,  becom- 
ing oxide,  sulphate,  or  arseniate.  Their  strong 
solutions  keep  in  the  air,  the  dilute  decompose 
slowly;  they  are  so  decomposed  by  oxymetallic 
solutions  that  oxarseniate  is  formed  and  basic 
sulpharseniate  precipitates.  They  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  double  salts,  and  the  alkaline 
salts  dissolve  the  metallic  sulpharseniates. 
Their  general  formula  is  (1,  2,  3)  MS  -f  AsS,. 

Sulpharuniate  of  Potaua,  1.  Neutral.  Pass 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  neutral  oxar- 
seniate, or  digest  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  AsS,, 
with  sulphydrate  of  potassium.  A  tou^^h,  yellow 
mass,  exhibiting  some  signs  of  crystallization. 
Form.,  2  KS,  AsS,.  Alcohol  separates  it  into, 
2,  a  batic  salt,  3 ICS,  AsS^,  which  precipitates 
as  an  oily  liquid ;  it  congeals  by  heat  into  a 
fibrous  mass,  deliquescent;  and  into,  8,  the 
bisulpharuniate,  KS,  AsS^,  known  only  in  solu- 
tion. A  hyperacid  salt,  KS,  12AsS^  is  ob- 
tained as  a  yellow  powder  by  precipitating  the 
neutral  compound  with  carbonic  acid. 

Sulphar.  of  Soda.  1.  Neutral  When  dry, 
lemon-yellow,  deliquescent,  fuses  in  its  com- 
bined water,  which  passes  ofi*.  2.  The  ba$ic 
salt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  neutral 
with  alcohol,  or  adding  sulphydrate  of  sodium 
to  it  and  suffering  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously* 
The  alcoholic  precipitate  consisvs  ot  sTkO"^^ 
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«l3rstalliiie  sealea,  which  erjstallixe  in  several 
^rms.  From  a  solation  of  AsS,  in  eaastic 
■oda  they  form  irregular  rhombic  plates. 
From  a  solation  of  the  alcoholic  precipitate  in 
boiling  water  it  separates  on  cooling  in  long 
flat  6-sided  prisms  with  acate  angles,  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  or  slow  cooling  in  4-sided 
limbic  prisms  terminated  by  8  planes  and  by 
a  still  slower  cooling  below  38^  in  white  opake 
rhombic  octahedra.  They  are  permanent  in 
the  air,  very  soluble  in  water;  lose  their  crystal- 
water  by  a  geotle  heat  without  change  of  form. 
Heated  in  a  retort  it  fuses  gradually,  loses  its 
erystal  water,  and  finally,  without  decomposi- 
tion, fuses  to  a  dark  red  liquid,  which  is  yellow 
on  cooling,  dissolves  perfectly  in  water,  fLdcr 
reassuming  its  crystal-water  and  becoming 
white.  Form.,  8  NaS,  AsS,  +  16  aq.  8.  The 
Mn^p^rtcfito/c,  NaS,  AsS,,  obtained  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  which,  when  distilled  to  a  certain 
point,  deposits  crystalline  scales 'Of  a  super- 
aolphuret:  4.  The  yellow  pulverulent  super- 
•alt  is  obtained  like  that  of  potassium.  The 
double  batie  sulpharseniate  of  potassium  and 
•odium  crystallizes  in  colorless  or  slightly 
yellowish  4-sided  plates. 

The  neutral  salt  of  Hthitm  is  lemon-yellow, 
soluble ;  the  acid  and  supersalts  resemble  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  basic  salt, 
8  Lo,  AsS,,  formed  like  the  corresponding  salts 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  precipitates  in  large 
colorless  crystalline  scales,  which,  dissolved  in 
water  and  rapidly  cooled,  crystallize  in  6-sided 
prisms,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  4-8ided 
rhombic  prisms.  The  sulpharseniates  of  am- 
monium are  obtained  similar  to  those  of  sodium 
and  potassium ;  the  neutral,  2  NH^S,  AsS^, 
dries  to  a  tough,  gluey,  yellow  mass,  with  a 
slight  decomposition ;  the  basic,  formed  by 
mixing  the  neutral  with  sulphydrate  of  ammo- 
nium, gently  warming  and  shaking  with  hot 
alcohol,  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  colorless 
prisms,  which,  by  distillation,  become  the 
neutral  salt;  by  distilling  its  solution  it  de- 
posits the  super-salt  as  a  yellow  powder ;  the 
acid  salt  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 
Bulphuret  of  arsenic,  AsS^,  absorbs  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  forming  the  sulpharseniate  of  am- 
numia,  of  a  faint  yellowish  colof,  soluble  in 
water,  in  which  it  soon  decomposes.  The 
double  basic  salt  of  ammonium  and  sodium  ob- 
tained by  mingling  them  together  and  shaking 
with  warm  alcohol,  or  by  adding  a  suitable 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  to  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  the  basic  sodium-salt,  crystallizes 
in  clear,  colorless,  or  slightly  yellowish,  6  or 
4-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  v^ry  solu- 
ble in  water. 

The  neutral  salt  of  barium  is  soluble  in  every 
proportion  in  water,  and,  if  dried,  reassumes  its 
crystal-water;  the  basic  salt  resembling  the 
neutral,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  latter  in  a 
retort,  or  by  mixing  it  with  sulphuret  of  barium ; 
or  precipitating  it  with  alcohol;  evaporated  and 
cooled  in  vacuo,  the  mixture,  with  sulphuret 
of  barium,  becomes  crystalline ;  the  acid  salt 
is  in  the  alcoholic  solution  and  deposits  a  yel- 
low powder  by  evaporation,  which  appears  to 
be  a  scx-sulpharseniate.  The  neutral  and 
basic  salts  of  itrontium  and  calcium  closely  re- 
semble those  of  barium,  but  the  basic  are  not 
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crystalline.  The  Mi^giitftMfii  neairal  salt  it 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  evaporates  to  a 
lemon-yellow  mass  with  sijgns  of  crysiaUixa- 
tion ;  iu  solation  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol; 
the  basic  salt,  formed  by  mingling  the  neutral 
with  sulphydrate  of  magnesium,  as  long  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  evapo- 
rating in  vacuo  or  cooling  its  concentrated 
solution  to  a  low  temperature,  forms  radiated, 
colorless,  deliquescent  crystals,  from  which 
alcohol  extracts  the  neutral  salt,  leaving  one 
still  more  basib:  it  forms  a  double  basic  salt 
with  sulpharseniate  of  ammonium,  which  pre- 
cipitates in  crystalline  needles  from  the  alco- 
holic mixture.  The  salts  of  glucinum  and 
yttrium  are  only  known  in  solution.  The  sir- 
eonium  salt  is  precipitated  both  by  the  neutral 
and  basic  potassium  salt ;  it  is  lemon-yellow, 
becoming  more  orange  in  drying,  and,  like  the 
sulphuret  of  zirconium,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  attacked  by  acids. 

The  neutral  and  basic  compounds  of  sul- 
phuret of  ctrium,  CeS,  are  yellow  precipitates; 
the  salt  of  sesquisulphuret,  8  Ge^S,,  3  As8p  is  ' 
somewhat  soluble.  The  neutral  salt  of  imM^gv- 
nete,  8  MnS,  AsSg,  is  best  obtained  by  digesting 
freshly  precipitated  and  still  moist  sulphnret 
of  manganese  with  water  and  sulphuret  dT 
arsenic,  AsS^;  by  evaporation  leaves  a  lemoa- 
yelloiy  mass.  If  strong  ammonia  be  poured 
over  this  neutral  compound,  it  leaves  a  liclit 
red  powder,  the  basic  salt,  3  MnS,  AsS^  Tbe 
salt  of  protosulphuret  of  tron  is  a  brownish 
black  precipitate,  soluble  with  a  similar  cokir 
in  an  excess^  of  the  precipitant.  The  com- 
pound of  sesquisulphuret  of  iron,  2  FejS^ 
3  AsS^.  is  precipitated  by  the  neutral  salt  of  a 
dirty,  grayish  green  color,  which  is  the  color 
of  the  liquid  with  an  excess'of  the  precipitant; 
the  basic  salt  has  a  similar  color :  both  salts 
keep  on  drying,  becoming  grayish  green,  and 
are  extremely  fusible.  The  salts  of  cobaU  and 
nickel  are  dark-brown  precipitates,  becoming 
black,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant;  the 
neutral  and  basic  salts  of  zinc  are  bright 
orange-yellow  precipitates,  thai  of  ca^frntieiit 
light  yellow. 

Neutral  sulpharseniate  of  lead  is  dark  brown, 
the  basic  bright  red,  both  changing  to  black. 
The  neutral  and  basic  salts  of  protosulphuret 
of  tin  are  chesnut-brown  ;  those  of  bisulphuret 
orange-yellow.  The  salts  of  bitmutk  are  dark 
brown,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 
The  neutral  and  basic  compounds  of  uranhm 
are  dark  yellow,  soluble  io  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. Sulphar.  of  sulphuret  of  copptr, 
2  CuS,  AsSg,  is  dark  brown,  becoming  black, 
and  is  often  obtained  in  analysis,  when  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  sola- 
lion  containing  copper  and  arsenic  acid,  this 
salt  first  separating,  followed  by  ihe  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  salt  of  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  2  Hgj^*  AsSg,  precipitates  black, 
if  the  solution  contained  no  red  oxide,  other- 
wise yellowish;  by  distillation,  it  decrepitates 
violently  at  a  certain  temperature,  giving  off 
mercury,  when  the  following  salt  sublimes: 
the  salt  obtained  by  precipitation,  3  HgS,  AsSp 
both  neutral  and  basic,  is  dark  yellow,  the  sab- 
limed  is  black,  shining,  and  has  a  red  streak. 
The  salt  of  sHver,  neutral  and  basic,  is  black 
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fases,  without  loss,  to  a  shining,  gray,  metallic 
mass,  which  is  soft  and  malleable,  and  calcines 
in  the  air,  leaving  salpburetof  silver.  Salphar. 
of  bisulpharet  of  iridium,  both  neutral  and 
basic,  gives  a  dark-yellow  solution,  becoming 
dark  brown,  in  which  copperas  produces  a 
brownish  black  precipitate.  The  neutral  com- 
pound of  sesquisulphuret  of  gold  is  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  reddish  brown  color;  the  basic 
precipitates  of  a  dark  brown  color,  dissolves 
by  washing  on  the  filter,  and  precipitates  yel- 
lowish brown  with  copperas.  The  neutral  and 
basic  sulpharseniate  of  chrome  is  a  dirty  yellow 
precipitate. 

Tkstixo  for  Arsxxic. 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  on  arsenical 
tests  is  taken  from  the  excellent  essay  on 
Analysis  by  Fresenius. 

Odor.  If  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid,  or  their 
salts,  be  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the 
redunng  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  a  highly  character- 
istic odor  of  garlic  will  be  perceived,  espe- 
cially if  some  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  to 
the  test  specimen.  This  odor  is  owing  to  the 
redaction  and  reoxidation  of  the  arsenic,  and 
enables  us  to  detect  even  minute  quantities  of 
this  substance.  This  test,  however,  cannot 
be  implicitly  relied  upon  alone,  but  is  very 
valuable  in  connection  with  others.  The 
garlic  odor  belongs  neither  to  the  vapor  of 
arsenious  acid,  nor  to  those  of  arsenic,  but 
probably  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 
latter  substance.  It  is  always  perceived  on 
exposing  arsenic  to  heat,  with  the  free  access 
of  air. 

CrffHalline  form.  If  arsenious  acid,  or  an 
&r$enite  mixed  with  boracic  acid,  be  heated  in 
the  end  of  a  narrow  tube,  drawn  out  and  closed, 
u  sublimes  and  condenses  in  small  crystals, 
which,  under  a  microscope,  exhibit  the  trian- 
gular facets  of  the  regular  octahedron.  When 
this  is  observed,  in  connection  with  other  tests, 
umay  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Riduction.  If  either  arsenical  acid  or  its 
sail  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  aoda  and  char* 
coal,  and  the  mixture  (which  must  be  perfectly 
dry)  be  then  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  to  red- 
ness, in  a  well-dried  glass  tube, closed  atone  end, 
and  drawn  out  into  a  point  at  the  other,  (Fig. 
27,)  the  charcoal  will  oxidize  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  arsenious  acid,  and  arsenic 
will  become  liberated,  which  volatilizes  and 
condenses  above  the  heated  part  of  the  tube, 
forming  a  more  or  less  dark-brown  metallic 
mirror  of  great  lustre.  This  crust  may  be 
farther  driven  on  in  the  tube  by  gradually  heat- 
ing the  latter  to  redness  towards  its  emission 
aperture,  and  may  thus  finally  be  expelled, 
vben  the  characteristic  odor  of  arsenic  (on 
volatilizing  in  the  air)  will  afford  a  further 


proof  of  its  presence.  For  the  reduction  of 
the  free  arsenious  acid,  a  mere  fragment  of 
charcoal  is  used,  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  charcoal;  the  arsenious  acid  is  introduced 
into  the  drawn-out  point  of  the  tube,  the  fraj;- 
ment  of  charcoal  is  placed  over  it  and  heatfd 
to  redness;  heat  is  then  applied  to  the  point  of 
the  tube.  This  process  has  the  advantage  over 
the  former  of  not  soilinp:  the  tube,  which  is 
done  when  operating  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  charcoal.  The  non-appearance  of  the  me- 
tallic crust  is  not  always  a  sure  sign  that  no 
arsenic  is  present,  when  testing  a  supposed 
arseniate  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
charcoal,  as  there  are  several  compounds  of 
arsenious  acid,  especially  of  those  with  heavy 
metallic  oxides,  as  e.  g.  oxide  of  iron,  which  do 
not  yield  metallic  mirrors. 

If  either  of  the  acids  of  arsenic,  an  arsenite, 
arseniate,  or  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  be  fused 
together  with  a  mixture  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the  arsenic 
contained  in  the  test  specimen  will  become 
reduced,  under  all  circumstances,  and  some- 
times the  bases  also,  if  their  properties  admit 
of  this  reduction ;  in  this  process,  the  oxygen 
which  these  substances  lose,  converts  a  portion 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  cyanate  of 
potash.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — the  arsenic  compound,  which 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  is  put  into  a  small  glass 
tube,  expanded  into  a  bulb  at  one  end,  and 
covered  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  soda  and 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of  the 
whole  mass  must  not  .fill  more  than  half  of  the 
bulb,  or  else  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  whec 
in  fusion,  will  get  into  the  tube.  The  heat  of  . 
spirit-lamp  is  then  applied  to  the  bulb,  and 
continued,  as  the  arsenic  of\en  requires  some 
time  for  its  complete  sublimation.  The  mirrors 
which  are  obtained  in  this  process  are  of  ex- 
ceeding purity.  These  crusts  are  produced 
from  all  arsenites,  the  bases  of  which  remain 
either  altogether  unreduced  or  are  converted 
into  such  arseniurets  as  partly  or  totally  lose 
their  arsenic  on  the  simple  application  of  heat. 
This  method  may  be  especially  recommended 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  neatness,  and 
cleanness,  as  well  as  for  the  certainty  of  its 
results,  even  though  but  minute  quantities  of 
arsenic  be  present.  It  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  direct  production  of  arsenic  from  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic,  and  is  in  this  respect  superior 
to  all  other  methods  suggested.  The  most 
exact  results  are  obtained  by  placing  the  su! 
phuret  of  arsenic,  rubbed  together  with  twelve 
times  its*  amount  of  a  mixture  consisting  oi 
three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one 
part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  a  glass  tube, 
open  at  its  anterior  extremity. 


Fig,  27. 


C 
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The  mixture  is  best  introduced  into  the  tube 
by  means  of  a  slip  of  paper,  folded  into  the 
ihipe  of  a  gutter.  This  paper  containing  the 
mixture  is  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  latter 
then  being  turned  half  way  round  its  axis,  the 


powder  falls  into  it  (at  the  spot  a  c)  without 
soiling  any  other  part  The  tube  is  then  gently 
heated  in  its  entire  length,  transmitting,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  slow  stream  of  dry  carbonic 
\  acid  gas  (dried  by  means  of  sulphuric  «a\^^ 
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through  it,  till  all  muer  is  expelled.  The  spot 
b  ie  then  heated  to  a  feeble  degree  of  redness, 
trhen,  as  this  poiot  is  atuinedt  the  miztare  is 
heated  from  a  towards  c,  by  means  of  a  second 
lamp.  The  arsenic  condenses  at  d,  forming  a 
cmst  of  admirable  purity.  In  this  manner  the 
most  distinct  metallic  mirrors  may  be  obtained 
firom  one  S60th  part  of  a  grain  of  sulpharet  of 
arsenic  and  CTen  less.    (Fruimm  and  Bmba,) 

Prtripitattu  1.  Jntmiomi  acid,  NUrmtt  of 
iiher  produces,  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  ar- 
senites,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  anemU  of  tiher 
(%  AgO,  AsO,\  which  is  soluble  both  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  Ammonuhnitrati 
ofnbttr  yields  the  same  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  arsenious  acid  or  arsenites  when  con* 
taining  free  acid.  Sulpkatt  of  eopptr  and  amt^ 
monio^nUphatt  of  ccpper  prodace,  under  the  same 
cirenmstances  as  the  salts  of  silver,  yellow 
green  precipitates  of  mnemiit  of  copper  (S  CuO, 
AsOg).  If  arsenious  acid  be  dissolved  in  eola- 
tion of  caustic  potash  in  excess,  or  if  the  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  arsenite  be  mixed  with 
caustic  potash,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  be  added  and  the 
mixture  boiled,  a  red  precipitate  of  protoxide 
of  copper  is  formed,  and  arseniate  of  potash 
remains  in  solution.  This  reaction  is^nighly 
sensible,  provided  only  a  minute  quantity  of 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  be  used.  If  the  red  pre- 
cipitate of  protoxide  of  copper  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  light  falling  through  the 
tube  in  which  the  solalion  is  contained,  it  will 
yet  be  distinctly  seen  on  looking  in  at  the  top 
of  the  tabe.  That  this  reaction,  though  really 
important  in  individual  cases  as  a  confirmatory 
test  of  arsenious  acid,  and  especially  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  arsenious  acid  from 
arsenic  acid,  yet  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
means  of  directly  detecting  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  is  a  matter  of  course,  since  grape 
sugar  and  other  organic  substances  in  the 
same  manner  separate  protoxide  of  copper 
from  sails  of  copper. 

2.  Arunic  acid,  Nitratt  of  silver  produces,  in 
neutral  solutions  of  the  arseniates,  highly 
characteristic  reddish-brown  precipitates  of 
arseniate  of  silver  (3  AgO,  AsOj),  which  is  solu- 
ble both  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 
AfMnonio-nitraie  of  silver  yields  the  same  pre- 
cipitate with  solutions  of  arsenic  acid  or  ar- 
seniates. Ammonuhsulphate  of  copper  produces, 
under  the  same  circamstances  as  the  salts  of 
silver,  greenish  blue  precipitates  o(  arseniate  of 
copper  (2  CuO,  AsOj). 

If  it  had  been  ascertained  that  arsenic  acid 
was  present,  it  should  be  reduced  to  arsenious 
acid  by  mingling  it  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  boiling  off  the  excess  of  acid. 
This  reduction  is  of  some  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  much  greater  difficulty  of  precipi- 
tating sulphuret  of  arsenic  from  arsenic  acid  or 
an  arseniate.  {Wohler.  i?erz.JaAr.,  1841, p. 89.) 
Sulphuret.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates 
the  solutions  of  arsenious  acid  and  of  neutral 
arsenites,  slowly  and  incompletely,  but  when  a 
free  acid  is  present,  totally  and  immediately ; 
these  precipitates  have  a  lively  yellow  color. 
Alkaline  solutions  are  not  precipiuted.  The 
yellow  precipitate  of  sulpho-arsenions  acid 
(AsS.),  is  readily  and  completely  redissolved 
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in  pan  alknUeib  iu  alkaline  eariNmaliM  ani 
bicarbonatea,  and  in  alkaline  talpbureia,  hot 
is  almoat  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil- 
ing nitrie  acid  readily  decompcmes  and  dis- 
solves it  On  deflagrating  it  with  carimnate 
of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash,  arseniaied  alkali 
and  snlphaled  alkali  are  obtained.  When  a 
solution  of  snlpharsenious  acid  in  potash  is 
boiled  with  oxide  of  copper,  snlpburet  of  copper 
and  arseniate  of  potash  are  formed ;  and  when 
the  same  solution  is  boiled  with  pore  oxide  of 
bismnth,  or  with  a  carbonate  or  basic  nitrate 
of  the  same  substance,  sulphuret  of  bismnth 
and  arsenious  acid  are  formed.  If  snlphar- 
senious acid  be  mixed  with  from  thr^e  to  foar 
parts  nf  carbonate  of  soda,  with  the  addition 
of  some  water,  and  the  magma  be  then  spread 
over  some  small  glass  splinters;  and  the  latter, 
aAer  having  been  well  dried,  be  rapidly  heated 
to  redness,  in  a  glass  tobe,  through  which  dry 
hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted,  half  of  the  arsenic 
contained  in  the  mixture  forms  a  metallic 
mirror  within  the  tul»e.  (See  fig.  24,  under 
Analysis,  in  which  tf  is  a  small  tube  Uirnst 
directly  into  the  eorlr  of  the  chloride  of  eal- 
einm  tube,  and  without  the  enclosed  tuhn  g  A.) 
For  when  fhsing  twoeq.  of  sulpharsenious  acid, 
tc^ther  with  4  eq.  of  soda,  sulpharsenioo-cnl- 
phuret  of  sodium  and  arsenite  of  soda  are 
formed;  heating  these  products  in  hydrogen 
gas,  all  the  arsenic  is  expelled,  if  the  heat  is 
strong  and  continuous.  This  method,  a1dMBtq;h 
a  great  portion  of  the  reduced  arsenic  is  OMTJai 
off,  snspended  in  the  hydrogen  ga^\  jMfav 
nevertheless,  veiy  good  results.  If  IM  1^ 
drogen  gas  be  kindled  at  the  exit  aperture,/, 
of  the  tube,  and  a  cold  porcelain  plate  depressed 
on  the  flame,  this  arsenic  (carried  away  with 
the  hydrogen  gas)  will  condense  upon  the 
plate.  If  a  red  heat  be  applied  to  another  part 
of  the  tube,  more  towards  its  anterior  aperture, 
(the  part  first  heated  being  at  the  same  time 
maintained  at  a  red  heat,)  another  sublimate 
will  be  formed  beyond  the  heated  spot,  the  pa^ 
tides  of  arsenic  carried  away  with  the  stream 
of  the  hydrogen  gas,  being  reconverted,  at  the 
red-hot  spot,  into  arsenic  vapors  in  a  state  of 
expansion,  and  thus  condensing  again  as  a 
sublimate,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cold  pan  of  the  glass  tobe.  If  the  heat  thos 
simultaneously  applied  to  two  parrs  of  die 
tube  be  strong.  Whilst  the  stream  of  the  hydro- 
gen gas  is  feeble,  scarcely  any  arsenic  will  be 
carried  away  with  the  gas.  No  arseninretted 
hydrogen  is  formed  in  this  operation,  and  those 
who  explain  the  phenomena  just  described,  by 
the  formation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  are  in 
error.  (Fresenius  and  Babo.)  The  apparatus 
may  be  constructed,  as  in  fig.  24,  with  the  altera- 
tion noted  above. 

a  is  the  evolution  flask,  d  a  tube  containing 
chloride  of  calcium,  ef  the  tube  in  which,  at 
the  point  g,  the  glass  splinters  with  the  speci- 
men is  placed.  This  part  is  then  (the  appa- 
ratus being  completely  filled  with  puro  hydrogen 
gas)  exposed  to  a  slight  heat,  at  first,  in  order 
to  expel  all  moisture,  and  then  suddenly  to  a 
very  strong  heat,  (this  is  best  done  with  a  blow- 
pipe,) to  prevent  the  sublimation  of  wide' 
composed  sulphuret  of  arsenic  The  metallic 
mirror  is  formed  near  the  point  i 
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Hf^nnipkmtt  of  Jhmnoma^  causes  also  the 
formation  of  snlpharsenioas  acid.  In  neutral 
or  alkaline  solations,  however,  this  substance 
is  not  precipitated,  but  remains  in  solution  as 
solpharsenico>sulphuret  of  ammonia.  On  the 
addition  of  free  acid  it  precipitates  immediately 
from  this  solution. 

Antniuretted  Hydrogen,  If  an  acid  or  neutral 
solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  of  an  arsenite,  be 
mixed  with  zinc,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH,)  will  be  formed. 
This  property  of  arsenic  aSbrds  us  a  most 
delicate  test  for  its  detection,  and  a  highly  im- 
portant means  for  its  isolation.  The  operation 
is  conducted  in  the  apparatus,  Fig.  28. 

Fig.  28. 


a  is  the  evolution  flask,  containing  fragments 
of  metallic  zinc,  and  water,  b  a  funnel  tube, 
tbroogh  which  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  afker- 
w»nb  the  liquor  to  be  tested  for  arsenic,  are 
poured  into  the  flask,  c  is  a  glass  tube,  loosely 
filled  with  smooth  cotton,  to  which  a  bent  lube, 
i,  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork ;  this 
tnbe  is  drawn  out  into  a  point,  at  its  emission 
extremity,  e,  and  pinched  off" at  the  top.  When 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  has  proceeded  for 
some  considerable  time,  so  that  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  all  atmospheric  air  has  been 
expelled  from  the  apparatus,  the  gas  is  kindled 
at  the  emission  aperture  of  the  tube,  d^e.  (It 
is  advisable  to  envelope  the  flask  with  a  piece 
of  cloth  before  kindling  the  gas,  as  an  effectual 
means  of  preventing  any  accident,  should  an 
exploston  take  place.)  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ascertain,  first,  whether  the  zinc  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  are  quite  free  from  arsenic. 
For  this  purpose,  1st,  a  porcelain  plate  is  de- 
pressed upon  the  flame,  and,  2d,  the  tube  <2  e  is 
healed  to  redness  in  the  middle,  the  limb  t  being 
toraed  into  a  horizontal  position  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  no  incrustation  be  formed,  neither  on 
the  plate  nor  in  the  tube,  the  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  contain  no  arsenic.  The  liquor  to  be  tested 
is  then  introduced  into  the  flask  through  the 
fonnel  tube.  If  it  contain  arsenic,  arseniuretted 
hjdrogen  will  be  evolved  together  with  the 
bjdrogen,  imparting  a  bluish  tint  to  the  flame, 
oving  to  the  arsenic  separating  at  a  red  heat 
At  the  same  time  white  fumes  of  arsenious 
teid  are  observed,  which  condense  upon  cold 
'  objects.   If  a  porcelain  plate  be  now  depressed 


upon  the  flame,  black  spots  are  formed  on  its 
surface,  owing  to  the  reduced  and  not  yet 
reoxidized  arsenic  condensing  on  the  plate. 
Arsenic  spots  are  of  a  rather  blackish  brown 
colour,  and  bright  metallic  lustre ;  whilst  those 
of  antimony  are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and 
but  very  feebly  lustrous.  If  ihe  tube  rf*  be 
heated  to  redness  in  the  middle  of  ics  limb  if, 
the  arsenic  will  condense  in  the  cold  part  of 
the  tube,  forming  a  particularly  beautiful  and 
distinct  metallic  crust,  which  is  of  a  darker 
appearance  and  less  silvery  than  that  formed 
by  antimony  under  similar  circumstances;  it 
may,  moreover,  be  clearly  detected  by  the 
characteristic  odour  of  garlic  which  is  per- 
ceived, if  the  tube  is  cut  ofi*  near  the  incrusta- 
tion, and  the  latter  then  volatilized  by  heat.  If 
the  metallic  spots  of  crust  formed  on  the 
porcelain  plate  seem  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  arsenic,  it  is  still  necessary  to  make  quitCi 
sure  that  it  is  really  arsenic  and  not  antimony 
we  have  before  us,  for  even  the  characteristic 
odour  of  garlic  is  not  sufficient  to  set  all  doubts 
at  rest  as  to  this  point  The  following:  are  the 
best  methods  of  ascertaining  the  ])resence  of 
arsenic  beyond  doubt : — 

a.  A  fine  and  distinct  metallic  mirror  is  formed 
within  the  tube  through  which  the  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  passes,  on  heating  its  middle  part  tc 
redness.  A  very  feeble  stream  of  dry  sul 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  then  transmitted  through 
this  tube,  with  simultaneous  application  of  thf 
heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  metallic  crust,  fronr 
its  outer  towards  its  inner  extremity.  If  arsenic 
alone  be  present,  a  yellow  sulphuie^  v^r  arsenic 
will  be  formed  within  the  tube;  and  ii  antimony 
alone  be  present,  an  orange  or  black  sulphuret 
of  antimony;  but  if  both  metals  b<»  present, 
both  sulphurets  will  be  formed  side  by  side,  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  as  the  more  volatile, 
always  preceding  the  sulphuret  of  an'timony. 
Not  long  ago,  this  conversion  of  antimony  and 
arsenic  into  sulphurets  was  suggested  as  the 
surest  means  of  distinguishing  these  two 
metals  from  each  other.  Experience  has,  how- 
ever, taught  us  that  these  differences  in  colour 
and  volatility  are  not  striking  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  mistakes.  But  if  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  transmitted  through 
the  tube  containing  the  deposit  under  examina- 
tion, without  application  of  heat,  no  alteration 
whatever  will  take  place  if  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
alone  is  present,  even  if  the  gas  be  transmitted 
through  the  tube  for  a  considerable  amc.  If 
sulphuret  of  antimony  alone  be  present,  it  will 
entirely  vanish,  and  if  both  sulphurets  be  pre- 
sent, the  sulphuret  of  antimony  will  vanish 
immediately,  whilst  the  yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  remains.  If  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
monia be  then  introduced  into  the  tube,  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  will  dissolve,  and  may 
thus  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphur 
which  peradventure  may  have  separated. 

6.  The  limb  e.Fxg.  28,  is  turned  into  an  hori- 
zontal position,  and  the  gas  kindled  and  mad« 
to  burn  in  a  small  glass  receiver,  having  « 
capacity  of  about  twelve  ounces.  This  receiver 
is  placed  in  a  beaker  glass  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  constantly  turned  and  moved,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  becoming  hot  After  seme  time, 
when  the  oxygen  in    the  receiver  become'* 
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exhausted,  and  the  flam<!  grows  feeble,  another 
is  sabstimted  for  the  first,  and  several  are  filled 
in  this  manner.  They  contain,  1st,  arsenious 
acid  alone,  or,  2d,  oxide  of  antimony  alone,  or, 
8d,  both  together.  If  the  first  be  the  case,  the 
white  sublimate  obtained  will  completely  dis- 
solve in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  may  then 
be  further  tested  for  arsenic.  In  the  second 
case,  nothing  will  dissolve,  nor,  in  the  third,  if 
the  oxide  of  antimony  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  as  this  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
arsenite  of  antimony.  The  arsenic  in  this  last 
case  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  subli- 
mate in  slightly  dilute  solution  of  potash,  and 
adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  first,  and  then 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  All  the 
antimonjTwill  precipitate  as  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, whilst  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  remains 
dissolved  in  the  eicess  of  bicarbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  precipitates 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
solution,  till  an  acid  reaction  becomes  manifest. 
Marsh  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  method 
of  detecting  arsenic  by  the  production  of  ar- 
seniuretted  hydrogen. 

Berzelius's  Teat,  The  method  of  employing 
Marsh's  apparatus  devised  by  Berzelius  is  de- 
serving attention.  Introduce  into  the  middle 
of  a  glass  tube  of  about  f^  inch  diameter,  a 
spirally-wound  copper  wire,  containing  a  layer 
of  1  to  1^  inches  in  length  of  oxide  of  copper, 
reduce  it  by  pure  hydrogen  and  draw  a  little 
air  through  it  when  cold  and  dry  to  remove 
this  gas.  Introduce  zinc  free  from  arsenic 
into  flask  a.  Fig,  28,  connect  it  with  the  tube  c, 
then  pour  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid  (also  free 
from  arsenic)  through  the  tube  6,  and  when  all 
the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled,  connect  with 
the  apparatus  the  tube  containing  copper,  in 
place  of  the  tube  de.  Fig,  28,  and  bring  the 
copper  to  ignition;  lastly,  pour  through  b  the 
arsenical  liquid  to  be  tested.  The  evolution 
of  hydrogen  should  be  slow,  and  when  it  di- 
minishes may  be  increased  by  more  sulphuric 
acid.  AAer  the  operation  is  complete,  the  front 
part  of  the  copper  is  silver-white  from  ar- 
seniuret  of  copper,  and  if  the  tube,  with  the 
copper,  had  been  previously  weighed,  the  now 
increase  in  weight  is  arsenic.  A  small  portion 
of  the  arseniuret  tested  by  the  blowpipe  gives 
the  then  infallible  test  in  the  characteristic 
arsenical  odor.  In  order  to  remove  the  copper, 
digest  with  chloride  of  copper  and  muriatic 
acid  and  wash  out  the  dichloride  of  copper 
from  the  undissolved  arsenii^ret  by  muriatic 
acid.  If  antimony  were  present,  it  is  also  ab- 
sorbed by  the  copper,  -but  the  arsenical  odor 
can  be  perceived  at  once,  particularly  by  add- 
ing a  little  soda  or  borax.  (Berz.  Lehrb,  x, 
p.  203.  1841.) 

Reinsch's  method  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
one  and  may  be  often  employed.  Add  much 
muriatic  acid  to  the  arsenical  liquid,  introduce 
a  clean  strip  of  copper,  and  heat,  but  not  to 
boiling.  The  copper  is  coated  with  arsenic  in 
8 — 10  minutes,  and  looks  like  iron.  The  test 
is  sufficiently  delicate  to  show  arsenic  in  the 
course  of  a  ^  hour,  when  the  liquid  contains 
only  3nn)  Vthj*  ^Y  leaving  the  copper  for  some 
rime  in  the  warm  liquid  the  arsenic  falls  ofiT, 
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and  may  be  tested  by  its  odor,  or  if  the  qaan 
tity  were  too  small,  the  coating  on  the  strip  is 
moistened  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  arsenic,  and  the  solution  may  then 
be  tested  by  a  small  Marsh's  apparatus.  An 
equally  small  quantity  of  antimony  is  de- 
tected in  this  manner,  but  the  odor  or  appear- 
ance of  this  and  other  metals  thrown  down 
by  copper  will  serve  to  distinguish  them  from 
arsenic  with  certainty.  (B«rs.  Jakrah,  xxii.  174. 
1842.) 

ARSENIC  GLANCE.  Min,  An  analysis  by 
Berzelius  gives  the  formula  AsgS,  which  is  the 
same  with  the  artificial  black  sulphuret  de- 
scribed under  Arseitic.  Kersten's  analysis  of 
a  mineral  called  arsenic  glance  gave  arsenic 
96-785 -f  bismuth  3-001  =  99-786,  which  would 
give-  the  improbable  formula,  Asg^Bi.  The 
two  were  evidently  diflTerent,  and  the  latter  pro- 
bably native  arsenic. 

ARSENICAL  COBALT.  Min,  Syn.  Octa- 
hedral Cobalt  Pyrites,  Moh$;  Gray  Cobalt; 
Smaltine ;  Gtr,  Speisskobalt ;  Fr,  C.  Arsenical. 
Uauy, 

Descrip,  Cryst.  Regular  system ;  as  cube, 
octahedron,  dodecahedron,  ikositetrahedron 
and  their  various  combinations;  in  homoedric 
forms,  while  the  cobali  glance  occurs  in  hemi- 
edric  forms ;  cleavage  most  perfect  parallel  to 
8-hedron,  less  perfect  parallel  to  cube  and 
12-hedron;  surfaces  frequently  curved.  It 
occurs  also  amorphous  in  botryoidal  and  other 
imitative  forms. 

H.  =  5-5.    G.  =  6-4  — 7. 

Color  tin-white,  passing  into  steel-gray,  when 
massive;  lustre  metallic,  glistening;  streak 
grayish  black;  brittle,  fracture  uneveb,  fine 
granular.  . 

Behavior.  In  a  closed  tube  nothing  sublimes ; 
in  an  open  tube  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  sub- 
lime; on  charcoal  it  gives  ofi*  arsenical  fumes, 
fusing  to  a  white  globule,  which  is  brittle,  and 
gives  a  blue  glass  with  borax  and  mic  salt. 
Readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  red 
solution  with  the  separation  of  arsenious  acid. 
.inalyiis,  1.  The  cryst.  from  Riechelsdorf 
by  Stromeyer ;  2.  amorphous,  from  Scbneeberg 
by  Hofmann;  3.  amorphous,  from  Tunaberg 
by  Yarrentrapp. 

1.  «.  3. 

Arsenic 74-21        70-37        69-469 

Cobalt 20-31         13-95        23-440 

Iron 3-42         11-71  4-946 

Nickel —  1-79  — 

Copper 0*16  1*39  — 

Bismuth......    —  0*01  — 

Sulphur 0-88  0-66  0*900 


98-98        99*88 


J-744 


Formula,  CoAs,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
cobalt  is  replaced  by  iron  and  other  metals. 

Berzelius  observed  that  it  sometimes  yielded 
a  sublimate  of  arsenic  in  a  closed  tube,  and 
hence  supposed  it  might  contain  Co^As^  The 
following  analysis  of  arsenical  cobalt  from 
Skutterud  confirm  his  view.  1.  By  Scheerer; 
2.  a  crystallized,  and,  3.  an  amorphous  speci- 
men by  Wohler. 
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1. 

Arsenic 77*84 

Cobalt SO-Ol 

Iron 1-51 

Solphtir 0-69 


X 

S. 

79-2 

79-0 

18-5 

19-5 

1-3 

1-4 

100*05        990 


99-9 


It  is  therefore  Co^As^  and  Seheerer  proposed 
to  caJl  it  Arseniocobalt  Pyrites. 

LoealUy.  Associated  with  cobalt  glance, 
copper-nickel,  &c.  At  Schneeberg,  Freyberg, 
Annaberg,  Saxony;  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia, 
the  reticulated  form  frequently  foand  in  calc 
spar;  in  heavy  spar,  in  the  copper-slate  forma- 
tion at  Riecbelsdorf,  Hessia;  Huei  Sparnon, 
ComwalL  The  sesquiarseniuret,  Co^As,, 
occurs  at  Skuttenid  mine,  ^(orway. 

Vk,  This  ore  and  the  cobalt  glance  afford 
nearly  all  the  cobalt  used  in  the  manufactare 
of  sinalt  and  the  blue  pigments  employed  for 

1. 

Sulphur 1*94 

Arsenic 65*99 

Iron 2806 

Serpentine 217 


painting  on  enamel,  porcelain,  and  other  clay- 
wares.    See  Cobalt. 

ARSENICAL  IRON.  Min.  Syn.  Axoto- 
mous  arsenical  pyrites,  Mohs,  Leucopyrite, 
Dana, 

Dcsirip.  Right  rhombic  prism  of  122**  26', 
the  terminal  planes  with  each  others  51°  20'; 
generally  massive.  Cleaves  perpendicular 
to  the  axis.  H.  =  5  —  5-5.  G.  =  7-1  —  7-4. 
Color  silver-white;  steel-gray;  lustre  metallic; 
streak  grayish  black ;  brittle ;  fracture  uneven. 

Behavior,  Evolves  strong  arsenical  odors  on 
charcoal,  becoming  a  black  magnetic  mass; 
sublimes  metallic  arsenic  in  a  closed  tube;  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid  with  the  separation  of 
arsenious  acid. 

^nalygii.  From  Reichenstein,  Silesia,  1.  by 
Hoffinann  ;  2.  by  Meyer;  3.  by  Kersten ;  4.  from 
Schladming,  Styria,  by  Hoffmann ;  and,  5  and  6. 
from  Fossum,  Norway,  by  Seheerer. 


98*16 


1 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

1-631 

1-77 

5-20 

1*33 

1-28 

63142 

65-88 

60*41 

70-09 

70*22 

30*243 

32-35 

13-49 

27*39 

28*14 

3*550 



Nickel  13-37 



-. 

— 

— 

Cobalt    5*10 

— 

— 

98-566 

UK) 

97*57 

98-81 

99-64 

I         Formula,  FeAs.    It  would  therefore  resem- 
ble arsenical  nickel  in  composition  (see  below), 
(be  iron  being  replaced  by  nickel,  but  its  crys- 
talline form,  if  well  ascertained,  is  different. 
k  portion  of  iron  is  replaced  by  nickel  and 
I      Kobalt  in  the  mineral  from  Schladming,  and,  if 
t     the  sulphur  be  calculated  as  FeS,  the  formula 
[      is  (Fc,  Ni,  Co)  -f-  As,  and  its  composition  ap- 
I      prozimating  so  closely  to  that  of  the  arsenical 
I      nickel,  it  should    have  the  same  cr}'stalline 
\     fgnn.    Seheerer  proposes,  for  the  present,  to 
[     call  the  mineral  from  Reichenstein  (FegAs,) 
arsenical  iron  in  minimum,  and  that  from  Fos- 
sum in  maximum ;  for  if  the  sulphur  be  ab- 
stracted as  arsenical  pyrites  (see  below)  the 
remainder  would  have  die  formula,  Fe^As,. 

LocaUty.  Associated  with  copper-nickel  at 
Schladming  in  Styria;  in  serpentine  at  Rei- 
:  chenstein,  Silesia;  in  Sparry  iron  ore  with 
L  bismuth  and  scorodite  at  Ldling  near  Huttcn- 
I  berg  in  Carinthia;  from  Satersberg  near 
i     Possum,  Norway. 

t  The  arsenical  iron  from  Bedford  county, 
■  Pennsylvania,  analyzed  by  C.  Shepard,  con- 
M  tuning  iron  97*05  4- arsenic  1*55  +  graphite 
B  HO  as  99,  is  probably  native  iron  containing  a 
•H  aaall  quantity  of  arsenic. 
A  ARSENICAL  MANGANESE.  Min.  Syn. 
-K  Arseainret,  Arsenide,  Arseniet  of  M. 
S     Daerip.  Massive  and  botryoidal,  of  a  granu- 

1. 

Arsenic 71-30 

Nickel 28-14 

Bismuth 2-19 

Copper 0-50 

Sulphur 0*14 

102*27 

I         -     — 


lar  or  foliated  structure,  grayish  white  color 
metallic  lustre,  and  uneven  fracture;  hard 
G.  =  5-55. 

Behavior,  Tarnishes  with  a  black  powder  in 
the  air;  before  the  blowpipe,  it  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  gives  off  arsenical  fumes,  coatlnjr 
the  charcoal  white ;  wholly  soluble  in  aqua 
regia,  with  difficulty  in  nitric  acid. 

jinalysis  by  Kane,  manganese  45*5  4-  arsenic 
51*8  +  iron  2-70  =  100.  Formula,  MugAs.  (!) 
Found  in  Saxony,  associated  with  Galena. 

ARSENICAL  NICKEL.  Syn.  Binarseniuret 
of  N.,  White  N. 

Descrip,  Cryst.  Regular  system,  consisting 
of  the  cube  combined  with  8-hedron  and 
12-hedron ;  it  is  generally  columnar  and  mas- 
sive. Color  tin-white,  with  faint  lead-tint; 
lustre  metallic,  shining  on  the  crysiallinf 
planes, otherwise  glimmering;  fracture  uneven 

Behavior,  In  an  open  tube  it  yields  arseniout 
acid,  in  a  closed  tube  metallic  arsenic  sub 
limes;  on  charcoal  gives  arsenical  fumes, 
fusing  to  a  yellowish  globule  of  kupfernickel 
with  borai  it  gives  the  blue  cobalt  glass,  an<* 
if  this  be  broken  off  and  again  treated  with 
borax,  the  remaining  globule  in  mic.  salt  gives 
the  reaction  of  nickel,  a  reddish  brown  bead. 

Analysis,  1.  From  Schneeberg  by  Hoffmann 
2.  from  Riechelsdorf  by  Booth ;  3.  from  Tannr 
by  Hoffmann ;  4.  from  Siiten  by  Berthier. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

72-64 

53*60 

65*02 

20-74 

30*02 

26*75 

Cobalt    3-37 

0-66 

3-93 

Iron        3-25 

3*29 

1*40 

11*06 

2*60 

100*00 

98*52 

100*00 

t2 

^ 

AB8ENICAL  FTRITE8. 

Formnli*  (Go,  Fe)  NiAs,  or  more  simply, 
NiAs.  (See  AmtiiricAL  Imoir  above.)  If  the 
snlphnret  of  nickel,  NiS,  be  abstracted  iVom 
(he  8d,  and  nickel  glance  firom  the  4th,  they  cor- 
respond more  closely  with  the  formula. 

tocttUty,  Schoeebera,  Saxony;  Tanne,  in 
the  Han ;  Riechelsdorl,  Hessia. 

ARSENICAL  OREa 

Arsenic. •••••  As 

Arsenions  acid AsO, 

Arsenic  glance As^. 

Realgar AsS, 

Orpiment AsS. 

Anenieal  cobalt ^Go^Sg 

«•   .       «      GoAs 

Arsenical  iron FeAs 

Arsenical  nickel Ni As 

Copper^nickel N  i^As 

Arsenical  manganese.  MO|As 

Arsenical  pyrites FeS,  +  FeAs 

Gobalt  glance GoS^+GoAs 

Nickel  glance NiS.  +  NiAs 

Ruby  silver  (light) ...  3  AgS  +  AsS, 

See  also,  Gbat  Gofpxb,  Poltbasitx,  and 
AariKoiriAi.  Orbs. 

Minerals  containing  salts  of  the  arsenical 
acids  are  not  generally  incladed  under  the  ores. 

ARSENIGAL  PYRITES.  Jftii.  Syn.  Mis- 
pickel,  Marcasite;  Prismatic  Arsenical  Pyrites, 
JtfMi.    Qer.  Arsenikkies.    Fr,  Fer  arsenical. 

DcwT^.  Gryst.  Right  rhombic  system.  The 
prevailing   forms   are   the  vertical  rhombic 

1.             s.  3.  4. 

Arsenic. .  42-88  46-74  43-418  47-55 

Sulphur. .  21-08  19*60  20-132  17-57 

Iron 36-04  33-98  34-938  26-54 

Cobalt...     —            —  —  8-31 

100  99*32         98-488         99-97 


The  8th  contained  1-01  of  foreign  matter, 
making  the  total  =  99-68.  Formnla,  FeSj  x 
FeAs  (FeSj  +  FeAs,,  Berz,)  ;  or  for  those  in 
which  a  portion  of  iron  is  replaced  by  cobalt 
(Go)Fe8,+  (Co)FeAs. 

Jordan  analyzed  an  arsenical  pyrites  from 
Andreasberg,  and  found  it  to  contain 

Arsenic 55-000 

Sulphur 8-344 

Iron 36-437 

Silver O-Oll 

99-792 


for  which  he  proposed  the  formula  Fe8g4- 
F-.As,. 

Locality,  It  is  generally  in  primary  rocks. 
It  occurs  at  Freiberg,  Munzig ;  Ehrenfrieders^ 
dorf,  Altenberg,  in  Saxony;  Raschau,  Breiten- 
brunn;  Andreasberg,  on  Harz;  Schlackenwald, 
Joachim sthal  in  Bohemia ;  Schladming,  Styria ; 
Reichenstein,  Kupferberg,  in  Silesia ;  Salathna, 
Transylvania ;  Tunaberg,  dec,  Sweden ;  Skut- 
terud,  near  Modum,  Norway ;  Wheal  Maudlin, 
dec.,  Cornwall,  England.  In  the  United  States, 
well  crystallized, at  Franconia,  N.Hampshire; 
Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  Chatham,  Connec- 
with  arsenical  cobalt  and  copper-nickel ; 
9M 


prism,  with  u  angla  of  IH*  Sf,  tamiBal 
plane,  several  boriaoatal  priamt  of  ooe  ociary 
and  a  hor.  prism  of  the  Sd  order;  etocvoi 
parallel  to  Tertical  prism,  on  the  plaaca  of 
which  ciystals  sonetimes  combine*  Crytial- 
line,  colamnar,  fine  granular. 

H.ai(-6  — 6.    G.»5-7  — 6^ 

Color  silver-white,  paasiog  into  steetgraj, 
and  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  tint;  Instro 
metallic;  streak  dark  iron-gray;  briitio  with 
uneven  fraetare. 

Bekavwr,  In  a  closed  tube  it  gives  first  a  re^ 
then  a  brown  sublimate  of  snlphnret  of  anes]e» 
then  metallic  arsenic  as  a  shining,  gray,  aw* 
tallic,  crysuUine  mass ;  in  an  open  tube  yields 
also  solphnroos  and  arsenions  acids;  wS^ 
eipelling  arsenic  on  charcoal  there  remans  a 
black  magnetic  globnle  which  behavea  like 
magnetic  pyrites ;  cobalt  ma^  be  often  detectad 
in  the  calcined  tiest.  According  to  Berthkr*  it 
loses  i  of  its  sulphur  and  }  of  its  arseeie  by 
fusion.  Rapidly  acted  on  by  nitric  and  nitn^ « 
muriatic  acid,  with  the  separation  oi  wtltfint 
and  arsenions  acid,  which  dissolve  after  aone 
time. 

AnalytU,  1.  Grjrst  from  Freiberg  by  8inh 
meyer ;  S.  from  Sweden  by  ThompsoD ;  8L  tqr 
Ghevreul ;  cobalt-arsenical  [rrrites  fVom  Stan- 
temd,  Norway^  4,  6,  «.  by  Scheerer;  7.  by 
Wdhler;  8.  from  Franconia,  New  HampaUii^ 
U.  S.,  by  Hayes ;  9.  the  theoretical  c 
according  to  Berzelias. 


5.  6. 

46-76  46-01 

17-34  18-06 

26-36  26-97 

9-01  8-38 


7. 
47-45 

17-48 

30-91 

4-76 


8.  ft 

41-44  4(H» 

17-84  IMO 

32-94  8347 

6*45  — 


99-47 


99-42       100-69         98-67      100 


Monroe,  Connecticut,  with  wolfram,  magnetic 
pyrites,  and  bismuth;  at  Amity,  New  Yoik,ia 
limesione,  with  arragonite. 

ARSENICAL  SILVER.  JlftM.  Found  at  An* 
dreasberg,  on  Harz,  and  in  oth^r  localities;  a 
specimen  from  Andreasberg  yielded  Klaproik 
arsenic  35,  antimony  4,  silver  12*75,  iron  44-25, 
It  is  apparently  a  mixture  and  not  a  simple 
mineral.     {RammtUberg,) 

ARSENIGUS  ACID.  Jlftn.  Ger.  Arseuik- 
bluthe.  Descrip,  Rarely  crystallized  in  regular 
octahedron,  generally  fibrous,  radiated,  botrj^ 
oidal,  stalactitic.  H.=b1-5.  G.ss3-698.  Color 
white,  with  an  occasional  reddish  or  yellowiih 
tint;  lustre  vitreous,  silky;  transparentpOpahe; 
taste  faintly  sweetish,  metallic 

Behavior,  Subli  mes  entirely  in  a  closed  Mbib 
condensing  in  brilliant  octahedra;  miagM 
with  charcoal,  sublimes  black,  shining^  se> 
tallic  arsenic,  which  volatilizes  with  the  peea 
liar  arsenical  odor;  soluble  in  water  and  acids 
For  its  composition  and  other  propeities,  set 
Jneniom  aad  under  Anixvic. 

Locality,  It  accompanies  arsenical  orsa  fffOK 
which  it  is  derived  by  oxidation,  at  Aadnas 
berg  on  the  Harz ;  Joachimsthal  inV  ' 
Kapnick  in  Hungary,  &c. 

ARSENIOPHOSPHATE&  Jfti.  Thai 
known  isomorphic  character  of 


ARSENIOaiDERITE. 


A8AFG5TIDA. 


Hedjphane . 


Nassierite. 


fAsdJ 


and  Arsenic  acids  is  exhibited  in  several 
mineral  species*  the  formnln  for  which  will  be 
here  given,  in  order  to  afford  a  general  view 
of  them,  while  their  descriptions,  <Sdc^  will  be 
presented  in  the  proper  places  in  the  work. 

jtrtenif^kasphates  of  Lead.  Arsenic  some- 
times replaces  the  phosphoric  acid  more  or 
less,  lime  replaces  oxide  of  lead  and  fluoride 
of  calciam  replaces  chloride  of  lead. 

Pvromorphile  PbCl  +  3  (3  PbO,  POj). 

Mimetesite  . .  PbCl  +  3  (s  PbO,  i  ^^^  ^ 

f3PbO")r 

PbCl  +  6    SCaOC-J 

1.3  Fe03  C 

See  also  Apatite,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
poIjTsphoerite. 

Jneniophofphates  of  Copper,  In  these  the 
acids  are  generally  separate,  but  Olivenite  and 
Liroconite  contain  both ;  Copper-froth  contains 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  seems  to  be  a  uniform 
constituent. 

'oiivenite 4  CuO  ^  ^^s  ^  hO. 

I    Euchroiie 4  CuO,  AsO,  -f  8  HO. 

ijErinite 5  CuO,  AsO, -f  2  HO. 

I  ]  Copper-froth    ....  5  CuO,  AsO^  -f  10  HO. 

^     Copper-mica 8  CuO,  AsOj  +  12  HO. 

Liroconite  (similar  to  Euchroite  ?) 
^  V.Aphanesite,  composition  uncertain. 

I  fLibethenite 4  CuO,  PO^  4-  2  HO. 

•fj  Phosphorochalcite  6  CuO,  PO5  +  6  HO. 
r\       ■          "  6  CuO,  PO5  +  3  HO. 

5  LThrombolite 3CuO,2P0446HO(?) 

ARSEMOSIDERITE.  Mn.  Fibrous  con- 
cretions ;  H.  =  i.  G.  =  3*52 ;  color  brownish 
yellow,  by  exposure  to  air  becoming  darker ; 
readily  fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  giving  the 
reactions  of  arsenic  and  iron.  Analysis  by 
Bofresnoy. 

Oxycen. 


Arsenic  acid 34*26 

Peroxide  of  iron 41*31 

Perox.  of  manganese . .    1  '29 

Lime 8-43 

Silicic  acid 4*04 

Potassa 0*76 

Water 8-75 


Omitting  the  silica,  which  M.  Dufresnoy  re- 
tards as  a  foreign  ingredient,  wa  have  the 
fiMnula  4  Tefiy  AsOj-f-  2  CaO.  AsO,  +  6  HO, 
«r  J  FcgOy  AsO.  4-  2  CaO,  AsO^  +  2  (FejOj, 
SHO).  Its  locality  is  a  manganese  mine  at 
Somantehe  near  Mdcon. 

AR8ENITE.  Ckenu  A  salt  of  arsenious 
acid.    See  Aiskitig. 

ARSENILHET,  ARSENIDE,  ARSENIET. 
Abioary  compound  of  arsenic  with  an  element. 

ABTEMISLA.  Phar.  A  genus  of  plants  con- 
tttnine  several  species  employed  medicinally. 
8ee  WoawnaiD  and  Wormwood. 

ABTERY.  Jinat.  The  middle  of  the  arte- 
lial  coats,  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
uteries,  loses,  by  drying,  but  little  water,  be- 
l  dark  browni^  yellow,  and  even  black, 


hard  and  brittle ;  but,  when  softened  in  water, 
reassumes  its  previous  appearance  and  elasti- 
city; it  resists  putrefaction  more  than  most 
animal  solids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
may  even  be  boiled  in  it  for  several  hours 
without  solution;  but  if  boiled  for  several 
days,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance extracted.  (See  Gklatix.)  It  is  neither 
softened  nor  dissolved  by  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  boiling  dilute  acid.  It 
is  very  soluble  by  digestion  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  neither  by  alkali  nor  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  dissolved  by 
caustic  potassa  to  a  colorless  muddy  liquid 
not  precipitable  by  acids,  but  if  the  saturated 
alkaline  be  mingled  with  the  saturated  acid 
solution,  a  portion  of  the  material  is  precipi- 
tated. It  is  entirely  distinct  from  fibrin  and 
muscular  fibre. 

ARTHANITIN.  A  peculiar  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  by  Saladin  in  the  root  of  the 
Cydamtn  Europmim.  Buchner  and  Herber- 
ger  prepared  it  by  freeing  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  root  from  wax  by  ether,  and  from 
another  substance  by  water;  the  residue  was 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  filtered,  evaporated  . 
to  an  extract  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  extracted  the  arthanitiu ;  by  treatment 
with  bone-black  and  spontaneous  evaporation, 
it  crystallized  in  a  granular  form.  It  is  color- 
less, requires  600  water  for  solution,  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  not  in  ether,  fixed  nor  vola- 
tile oils;  its  solution  will  not  bear  boiling;  ve- 
getable acids  dissolve  it  more  readily  than 
water;  the  taste  of  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
bitter  and  sharp ;  it  reacts  neutral,  and  is  en- 
tirely precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls ;  sul- 
phuric acid  colors  it  red,  nitric  acid  changes  it 
into  oxalic  acid.  Besides  this  substance,  the 
root  contains  gum,  starch,  albumen,  resinous 
bitter  extractive,  waxy  fat,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  salts  of  lime  and  potassa,  with  malic  and 
sulphuric  acids. 

ASAFCETIDA.  Phar,  Ger.  Siinkasant, 
Teufelsdreck  {Sterrua  Diaboli) ;  some  older 
writers  termed  it  Cibue  Deorum.  It  is  a  gum- 
resin  derived  from  incisions  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  of  the  Feruia  Anifattda;  grow- 
ing among  the  mountains  of  Chorasan  and 
Laar  in  Persia.  It  is  light  yellow,  becoming 
darker  by  age;  and  consists  of  agglutinated 
tears  or  masses.  It  has  a  strong,  and  to 
many  persons,  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste. 
H.  =s  0*6.  G.  =  1-327.  Becomes  softer  in  the 
hands;  burns  with  a  clear  flame;  imperfectly 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  milky  emulsion; 
best  dissolved  by  alcohol  containing  acid  or 
alkali.  Brandes  analysis  of  the  gum-resin, 
gave  resin  48*S5,  volatile  oil  4*6,  gum  19*4, 
traces  of  potassa  and  lime  salts,  with  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  acetic,  dnd  malic  acids,  bassorin 
6*4,  extractive  with  acetate  and  malate  potassa 
1*4,  malate  of  lime  0*4,  sulphate  of  lime,  with 
traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  6*2,  carbonate  of 
lime  3*5,  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  0*4,  water 
6-0,  foreign  admixture  of  sand  and  vegetable 
fibre  4*6. 

The  volatile  oil,  which  gives  the  characteristic 
odor  to  the  gum-resin,  is  obtained  by  dvsuUvti^ 
the  latter  with  water  or  alcohol*,  U  is  vei^  no\v 


A8ARUM. 

tile,  lighter  than  vater,  at  first  clear  and  color- 
less, acquiring  a  yellow  tint  by  exposure  to  the 
air ;  taste  at  first  mild,  then  bitter  and  acrid ; 
soluble  in  every  proportion  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  requires  2,000  pts.  water  for  solution. 
It  contaius  sulphur. 

Re9in  of  Jsafatida.  The  resinous  matter  of 
asafoBtida  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  a  milky 
fluid  is  formed,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  the 
hydrated  mitu  Oil  of  turpentine  and  the  oil  of 
almonds  also  dissolve  the  resin,  but  less  readily 
than  alcohol.  The  resin  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution,  consists,  according 
to  Johnson,  of  C^qH^^Oiq.  By  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  it  becomes  violet  red.  Brandes  has 
shown  Uiat  the  resin  of  asafcDtida  is  of  two 
kinds ;  one  insoluble  in  ether,  the  other  soluble. 
The  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  as 
1-6  to  47-25. 

1.  Jlenn  intolubU  in  Ether.  Is  brownish  yel- 
low, brittle,  tasteless,  has  a  slight  alliaceous 
odor,  is  fusible,  and  soluble  in  warm  caustic 
potash. 

2.  Resin  iolubU  in  Ether.  Is  greenish  brown, 
brittle,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a  faint,  but 
permanent,  alliaceous  bitter  taste.    Chlorine 

'decolorizes  it.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  renders  it 
dark  red :  if  heat  be  applied,  salphurous  acid 
is  evolved,  and  the  mixture  becomes  black :  if 
the  liquid  be  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated 
with  an  alkali,  the  surface  assumes  a  sky-blue 
color.  Nitric  acid  renders  it  first  orange,  then 
vellow,  and  makes  it  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  colors  it 
pale  red.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  but  is  deposited  when  the  solution 
cools. 

Uu.  Besides  its  usefulness  in  medicine,  it  is 
employed  among  oriental  nations  (in  Persia, 
dec.)  as  a  condiment,  either  alone,  or  to  flavor 
sauces  and  other  food.  The  green  leaves  of 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  roasted  roots,  are 
eaten. 

A8ARUM.  Phar.  The  Jtarum  Emopmm 
(common  Asarabacca),  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine from  ancient  times.  Grager's  analyses 
of  the  fresh  root  (Ger.  Haselwurz)  and  the 
fresh  herb  are  the  best. 

Root.  Herb. 

Starch 2-048  — 

Bassorin 0*974  — 

Albumen 0-036  2-12 

£  xtracti  ve 3-972  6*49 

Tannin 1*072  0*04 

Asarin 1*172  0*10 

Volatile  oil,  with  Asarin    0-630  — 

Resin 0*156  — 

Chlorophyll —  1*52 

Citric  acid 0*816  0-54 

Citrate  of  potassa 0*942  — 

Citrate  of  lime 1-602  — 

Citrate  of  magnesia. ...    0*1 18  — 

Chloride  of  potassium..    0-117  — 

Sulphate  of  potassa. .. .    1*090  — 

Phosphates 0-254  — ^ 

Ligneous  fibre 1 2*800  16*00 

Water 74-600  74-84 

Loss —  0-36 


100-709 


100-00 


860 
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•iforin.  Obtained  by  distilling  the  dry  n>ot 
with  8  pis.  water  until  3  pts. have  passed  over; 
it  crystallizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  in 
the  receiver.  The  crystals  are  transparent, 
pearly,  4-sided  plates,  with  an  aromatic,  cam- 
phor-like odor  and  taste ;  G.  b  0*95 ;  fuses  at 
158^,  volatilizes  entirely  with  irritating  fumes. 
(Grdger,)  It  fuses  at  104°  and  congeals  at  80-6° ; 
it  boils  at  536°,  but  its  temperature  rises  rapidly 
to  572°,  when  it  is  decomposed  without  subli- 
mation. (Blanchet  and  Sell.)  DiflficuUly  solu- 
ble in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from 
which  water  precipitates  it  in  cubes  and  6-sided 
prisms;  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  water  again  throws  it  down  at  first,  but 
aAer  a  short  time  it  browns  and  is  no  longer 
precipitable ;  if  the  brown  solution  be  heated 
it  becomes  blue,  and  by  the  addition  of  water 
passes  through  violet  and  wine-red,  and  a 
humic  substance  precipitates;  nitric  acid 
changes  it  into  a  tough  resin,  dissolving  one 
part  with  a  yellow  color.  Blanchet  and  Sell's 
analysis  leads  to  the  formula,  Ci^i^O^.  They 
believe  that  it  is  a  compound  of  volatile  oil 
with  water,  and  obtained  an  oil  by  extracting 
the  root  with  alcohol,  which,  when  pure,  gave 
the  formula  C^HgO, ;  but  the  important  varia- 
tion between  the  percentage^  composition,  as 
found  by  experiment  and  by  calculation,  ex- 
cludes such  an  assumption. 

Jiorum-bitter.  Precipitate  the  aqueous  infu- 
sion of  the  root  with  acetate  of  lead,  remove 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filler,  evapo- 
rate to  a  syrup,  treat  with  alcohol,  filter  and 
evaporate.  Yellowish  brown,  bitter,  and  nau- 
seating to  the  taste,  equally  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  precipitable  by  galls-infusion  and 
subacetate  of  lesul,  but  not  by  sugar  of  lead. 

ASBESTU8.  Jtftn.  Various  minerals  in- 
cluded under  the  name  asbestus  have  been 
shown  to  belong  to  entirely  diflerent  species, 
and,  as  Breithaupt  has  remarked,  the  term 
asbestus  may  rather  be  employed  to  denote  » 
peculiar  fibrous  state  into  which  many  minerals 
pass.  See  Mountain  Woon,  OpA^AsBssrrt, 
ricRosxiHE,  FiBHOLiTx.  The  greater  pail 
however,  seem  aUied  to  Horhblbkdk. 

ASBOLIN.    See  Soot. 

ASCLEPIAS.  Bot,  A  few  species  of  thit 
genus  are  employed,  but  rarely,  in  medicine 
Feneulle  found  in  the  root  of  the  J,  Vtncetoaoinmi, 
a  peculiar  emetic  principle  (not  £metin),  resin, 
a  waxy  oil,  gum,  starch,  traces  of  volatile  oil, 
pectic  acid,  fibre,  and  salts  of  lime  and  potassa, 
with  malic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime.  To  pre- 
pare the  emetic  principle,  precipitate  the  de- 
coction of  the  root  by  acetate  of  lead,  filter, 
precipitate  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
evaporate  to  extract,  treat  with  alcohol,  which 
extracts  the  emetic  principle  and  resin,  evapo- 
rate and  extract  by  water;  by  repeating  the 
latter  operation,  it  is  obtained  free  from  resin. 
It  is  pale  yellow,  soluble  in  every  proportion  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  ether ;  it  has  na 
basic  properties,  contains  no  nitrogen ;  a  dose 
of  3  grains  produces  vomiting;  its  aqueous 
solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  slowly  by  galls- 
infusion. 

ASHES.  Tech.  Veget.  PAys.  Ger.  Asche. 
Fr.  Cendres.    The  solid  organic  residue  of 


ASHES. 

organic  substances  after  burning  off  the  vola- 
tile and  carbonaceous  matters  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  organic 
residues  of  plants,  with  reference  to  its  use  in 
the  arts,  and  in  this  light  we  shall  view  it.  The 
general  constituents  are  potassa,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  with 
sihcic,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sulphuric  and 
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A8HE8. 

chlorohydric  acids.  Alumina  is  rare,  and  traces 
of  copper  have  beeiy observed.  A  portion  of 
ashes  is  soluble,  consisting  of  carbonate,  sili- 
cate, sulphate  and  muriate  of  potassa  and  scda, 
and  a  portion  insoluble,  consisting  of  silicate, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  other 
bases.  Carbonate  of  lime  constitutes  one-half 
or  more  of  these  substances.  The  quantity  of 
ashes  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  its  parts,  its  age,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  even  in  the  same  plant  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  may  vary  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  foregoing  table  is  extracted  from 
Berthier's  excellent  researches  on  ashes.  (Bcrz, 
Lehrb.  viii.  764.  See  also  Berthier,  "Essais, 
p.  1.  voie  seche,"  i.  259,  6cc.,  for  a  more  com- 
plete view.) 

No.  7  is  the  Pinus  Mies.  No.  9  Pinus  Syl- 
vestrit.  The  carbonates  are  formed  from  the 
destruction  of  the  organic  acid  with  M-hich 
their  bases  were  united  in  the  living  plant. 
The  experiments  of  Berthier  also  show  the 
varying  composition  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  for  while  the  wood  of  the  larger 
branches  of  oak  (2)  give  2.J  per  cent,  ashes 
with  i  of  its  weight  of  alkaline  salts,  the  bark 
of  the  oak  (3)  yielded  6  per  cent,  ashes  with 
only  2V  o^  soluble  salts,  while  the  insoluble 
portion  contains  much  manganese.  The  ashes 
of  wheat  straw  consist  chiefly  of  silicate  of 
potassa  3  KO-f  2  SiO,,  while  the  ashes  of  the 
grain  consist  mainly  of  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  It  is  concluded  from  the  anal- 
yses of  Saussure  and  Berthier,  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  exercises  a  marked  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  the  bases  in  the  plant.  Hcnee 
Liebig  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  flxed  bases  must  be  invariable  in 
the  same  plant.  See  p.  74,  under  Aouiculture, 
in  the  present  work. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  giving  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  a  few  plants,  is 
drawn  from  an  essay  by  C.  llert  wig,  in  An.  d  Ch. 
und  Phur.  xlvi.  97-1 17,  (1843.)  Comparing  3 
and  4,  the  bark  of  beech  yielded  twice  as  much 
soluble  and  25  times  as  much  insoluble  matter 
asthe  wood;  it  also  contains  of  carbonate  oflime 
24,  of  magnesia  23,  of  phosphate  of  lime  15,  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  4,  and  of  silica  69  limes 
as  much  as  an  equal  weight  of  wood  ;  the  basic 
phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina  are  nearly 
equal.  Comparing  8  and  10,  the  suluble  is  8 
and  the  insoluble  4  times  as  much  in  the  leaves 
as  in  the  wood  of  the  fir;  the  phosphates  are 
more  than  21,  magnesia  3,  silica  4  times  as 
great,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  nearly  equal ; 
the  phosphates  in  the  bark  (9)  are  about  2,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  and  the  silica  each  7  times 
as  great  as  in  the  wood.  In  II,  1600  lbs.  of  the 
leaves  (dried  at  212°)  contain  about  100  lbs. 
ashes,  so  that  the  same  line  (11)  gives  the 
composition  in  lbs.  from  1600  lbs.  of  the  leaves. 
Although  the  soluble  and  insoluble  in  12  and 
13  are  respectively  equal,  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  soluble  salts  is  very  striking. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  so- 
luble and  insoluble  salts  of  the  plant  and  root 
of  the  potato,  being  13  times  more  of  soluble 
and  nearly  7  times  less  of  insoluble  mattei 
in  the  root.  About  100  lbs.  ashes  are  coniavne(\. 
in  1 98 1  lbs.  oi  the  pea  stalk. 
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A8PARAGIN. 


ASPARAGUS-STONE. 


It  is  often  asked,  whether  plants  will  contain 
the  organic  constituents  found  in  their  ashes, 
even  when  they  are  not  offered  to  them  in  the 
soil,  and  whether  these  elements  are  necessary 
for  their  development.  This  has  been  par- 
tially answered  by  some  excellent  experiments 
lately  made  by  Wiegmann  and  Polstorff.  They 
employed  two  soils,  one  which  consisted  of 
pare  quartz  sand,  ignited,  digested  in  aqua 
regia  for  16  hours,  washed  and  dried;  the 
other  the  same  sand  with  an  admixture  of 
Tarious  salts  of  alkali,  earth,  and  oxide  of  irun. 
In  these  were  sowed  common  vetch  {Viria 
•o/ira),  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  clover; 
they  were  watered  by  pure  distilled  water  and 
protected  from  foreign  influences.  Those  in 
the  1st  grew  feebly,  some  flowered,  others  did 
Dot,  and  none  bore  fruit ;  in  the  2d  they  grew 
laxuriantly,  flowered  and  fruited.  The  same 
qaantity  of  seed  as  was  sown  was  incinerated 
and  the  ashes  analyzed;  the  cleaned  plants 
vere  also  incinerated  and  their  ashes  analyzed. 
The  ashes  in  the  plants  grown  in  the  pure  sand 
was  double  that  in  their  seed;  of  those  grown 
in  the  2d  soil  4  to  5  times  as  much  as  in  their 
seed.  The  organic  matter  of  the  plants  in  the 
id  was  2^  times  as  much  as  that  in  the  1st 
The  sand  was  then  subjected  to  analysis  and 
found  to  contain  about  2  per  cent  of  potassa, 
lime,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  sand 
was  then  mixed  with  water,  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  it  for  a  month,  the  water  evapo- 
rated and  analyzed ;  it  contained  silica  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  bases  just  mentioned.  The 
particles  of  felspar,  &c.,  are  therefore  decom- 
posed slowly  by  carbonic  acid  and  furnish 
alkali,  Ac,  to  plants.  Seed  of  cress  were  also 
sown  in  fine  clippings  of  platinum  wire,  and 
watered  with  distilled  water.  They  grew  luxu- 
riantly, but  their  ashes  were  found  to  weigh 
only  the  same  as  the  ashes  of  the  seed  em- 
ployed. It  hence  appears  that  inorganic  ele- 
ments are  necessary  to  organization,  and  that 
when  destitute  of  them  they  droop  and  languish. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  all  the  substances 
found  in  ashes  are  not  essential,  but  that 
potassa  and  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron  and  alumina  may  replace  each  other  as 
they  do  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  (Prize  Essay 
read  in  GOttingen,  1842,  from  Bm,  jSrsberdt- 
UUe,  1843.) 

A8PARAGIN.  Chem.  Syn.  Asparamide, 
Althein,  Agedoile.  A  peculiar  principle  found 
in  the  root  of  the  Althea,  in  asparagus,  in 
liqaorice  root,  &c.  It  is  prepared  from  althea- 
root;  1.  by  macerating  it  with  milk  of  lime, 
filtering,  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
symp ;  2.  by  extracting  with  lukewarm  water, 
concentrating  by  evaporation,  filtering,  and 
placing  the  liquid  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
days;  this  method  yields  2  per  cent  of  aspara- 
fin  from  the  root  (Henry  and  Pluson) ;  3.  ex- 
press the  juice  of  asparagus,  clarify  and  evapo- 
rate, as  in  2.    (RobiqMt,) 

Prop.  Right  rhombic  octahedra,  rhombic  or 
six-sided  prisms,  transparent,  of  a  cooling, 
somewhat  nauseous  taste ;  Q.  s=  1*519  at  57^ ; 
i->lnb]e  in  58  pts.  water  at  55*4®,  much  more 
solnble  in  hot  water;  more  soluble  in  dilute 
ilcohol,  not  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  or 


ether.  It  yields  ammoniacal  products  by  dis- 
tillation. Heated  with  acids  or  alkalies  it  is 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  aspartic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Liebig  its  formula 
is  CgHgNjOj  +  2  HO,  (or  C.H^KO,  +  HO). 
When  dried  at  248^  it  falls  to  a  fine  powder, 
losing  12*133  per  cent  water  (2  HO),  so  that  the 
formula  of  anhydrous  asparagin  is  CgHgNgO^. 
Pelouze  and  Boutron  give  the  formula 
CgHgNgOj,  and  regard  it  as  an  amide  of  a  lower 
oxide  01  the  radical  in  aspartic  acid. 
Oxide  of  Asparagin.        Amide.  Asiwramidc. 

C,H,NO.    +    H^    =    C,H,N,0. 

By  adding  one  eq.  water  it  forms  aspartic 
acid  and  ammonia,  and  by  another  eq.  water, 
aspartate  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  According 
to  Licbig,  the  decomposition  of  asparagin  is 
represented  thus : 

Adpartic  Arid.         Ammonia.     Anhyd.  Asparagin. 

C,H5N0e    +     NH,   =    0,H,N,0, 

By  adding  1  eq.  water  it  forms  aspartate  of 
oiide  of  ammonium,  by  2  eq.  the  same  salt 
crystallized,  which  is  metameric  with  hydrated 
asparagin.  > 

Jlttpartic  acid*  Prep,  by  boiling  asparagin  with 
baryta,  litharge, or  potassa,  precipitating  the  1st 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  2d  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  neutralizing  the  3d  by  chlorohy- 
dric  acjd ;  it  crystallizes  from  a  hot  aqueous  or 
cold  dilute  alcoholic  solution.  Fine  pearly 
scales  or  leaves,  inodorous,  feeble  taste,  simi- 
lar to  asparagin,  soluble  in  128  pts.  water  at 
IS'S**,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  in 
m\iriatic  acid,  less  in  dilute  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  red- 
dens litmus  ;  nitric  acid  may  be  distilled  over 
aspartic  acid  without  change.  According  to 
Liebig,  the  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is 
C^H5N0e+  2H0,and  that  of  the  dry  CgHgNOj. 
— Pelouze  and  Boutron  give  the  formula 
CgH^NO,  for  the  crystallized  and  CgHgNO,  for 
the  dry  acid.  When  boiled  with  strong  potassa, 
it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  a  new  acid, 
which  has  not  been  examined. 

Saltf,  Admitting  it  to  be  a  bibasic  acid,  the 
general  formula  of  its  neutral  salts  is  CgHj 
NO^  +  2  MO  and  of  its  basic  the  same,  with 
one  MO.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  the 
neutral  and  the  former  the  acid  sails.  Mpar- 
tate  o/potaua  is  deliquescent  uncrystallizable, 
of  soda  crystallizable ;  of  ammonia  difficult  to 
crystallize,  becoming  acid  by  evaporation ;  of 
baryta  small  white  opake  crystals ;  of  lime,  a 
gummy  mass,  the  basic  salt  is  crystallizable, 
reacts  alkaline,  precipitates  oxides  of  lead  and 
silver  and  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  of  magntna, 
both  neutral  and  basic,  is  gummy,;  otzinc  gra- 
nular, crystalline;  of  niVAre/^reen,  amorphous; 
of  copper  small  blue  needles  with  silky  lustre, 
little  soluble  in  pure  water,  soluble  by  aid  of 
heat  in  the  soda-salt,  but  separating  by  evapo- 
ration ;  the  precipitates,  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  and  salts  of  black  oiide  of  mercury  and 
oxide  of  st/rer,  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
an  excess  of  the  metallic  solution.  A.  of  ^ut- 
mti,  very  soluble,  drying  to  a  dendritic,  silvery 
mass ;  of  cinchonin^  long  prisms ;  of  morphine  a 
gummy  mass,  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  crystal- 
lize. (Berz,  vii.  313  ;  L,  P.  IK,  Ac.,  W&rterb.) 
ASPARAGUS-STONE.    See  Apatite. 


ASPARAMIDE. 


ASSAY. 


ASPARAMIDE,  ASPARTIC  ACID.     See! 

ASI'ARAOIX.  I 

ASPHALT.  Tech.  Gcr.  Erdpech,  J udenpech. ! 
A  native  resinous  substance  fnuiul  in  some  , 
quantity  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  &c.,  and  supposed  to  be 
raised  by  springs  from  decomposing  coal-fnr- 
mations.  Ulack,  shinint;,  fuses  at  about  212°, 
burns  readily  with  a  white  llame  and  much 
smoke,  leaving  little  ashes;  by  dry  distillation 
it  yields  empyr.  oil,  a  little  ammoniacal  water, 
combustible  gases,  and  leaves  J  carbon,  con- 
taining in  its  ashes  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  6lc.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  alcohol 
extracts  5  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  resin;  eilier  ex- 
tracts from  the  residue  70  per  cent,  more  of  a 
black  or  brownish  black  resin ;  the  portion  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether  is  readily  soluble 
in  oil  of  turpentine  and  naphtha,  with  difficulty 
in  lavender-oil;  this  last,  called  by  Boussin- 
gault  afphalten^  is  black,  shining,  softens  at 
672**,  and  has  the  composition  ^20^  le^  V  ( '^'^** 
ting.)  The  relative  quantities  of  tho.-e  sub- 
stances vary,  for  B.  found  the  asphalt  from 
Goxitamba,  S.  A.,  to  consist  chiefly  of  asphal- 
ten,  which  was  of  more  difficult  solubility  than 
usual.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  convert  a 
part  of  asphalt  into  artificial  tannin ;  potassa 
dissolves  a  large  portion  of  asphalt  with  a 
black  color.    See  Pktk oleum. 

ASPIRATOR.  Chrm.  An  apparatus  con- 
trived by  Brunner,  for  producing  a  current  of 
air.  which  is  represented  in  PI.  V.  fig.  8.  A 
and  B  are  two  cylinders  of  sheet-tin,  each  of 
about  a  cubic  foot  content  A  metallic  rod  a  b 
unites  them,  through  the  middle  of  which  an- 
olhor  a  r,  serving  as  an  axis  of  rtn'ohiiiini.  and 
supported  by  the  wo<ulen  uprights  r / d  e.  Twi» 
tubes,  /?/»,  jk;  connect  the  cylinders,  and  arr 
provided  with  cocks,  one  of  which  is  an  oriii- 
nary  one,  the  other  a  two-way  cock ;  by  the 
former  the  cylinders  are  made  in  communi- 
cate ;  by  the  latter,  either  cylinder  may  ai  ]y]oi\- 
surc  communicate  with  the  air.  On  the  bijitom 
of  each  drum  and  near  the  edge  is  a  tnlu'  K, 
the  pu^itiim  of  which  must  correspond  on  each 
but  on  opposite  cdijes  (W'the  b(itiom,  and  it  may 
be  closed  by  a  coik  or  conneeiod  with  a  tube. 
A  glass  tube,  m  ^  ccnnecling  the  bottom  and 
top  of  one  cylin<ler,  and  on  the  outside,  indi- 
cates the  height  of  water  within.  On  tlic  side 
of  each  cylinder  is  an  eye  by  which  it  ran  bi^ 
hooked  fast  to  the  wooden  npri^his.  The  in- 
strument is  thus  employed:  Bcuh  cocks  and 
the  lower  tube  being  closed,  the  cylinder  A  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  upper  tube  K  con- 
nected with  the  vessel  or  apparatus  from  or 
through  which  air  is  to  be  drawn ;  the  (»rdi- 
nary  cock  is  then  turned  so  that  the  water  may 
llow  into  the  lower  cylinder,  and  the  other  cock 
so  that  the  air  in  the  lower  cylinder  may  pass 
into  the  external  air.  The  water  llowin^r  into 
B,  as  indicated  by  /  «»,  is  replaced  by  air 
through  K  until  A  is  emptied.  The  cylinders 
are  then  reversed  after  closing  the  cocks,  the 
tube  K  closed  by  a  cork,  the  apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  tube,  and  the  cocks 
opened  in  a  similar  manner  as  before  until  B 
is  emptied. 

ModilJcations  of  Brunner's  a<;pirator  have 
I'Ccn  proposed  by  Abcndroth   (Pcgg.  dn.  \\\\. 
264 


617)  and  Bolley  (JJn.  ^er  Ch.  und  Phar,  xIl 
.122),  in  which  the  axis  is  a  tube  serving  as  a 
condnit  fi»r  the  air  instead  of  the  tubes  iL  la 
Bol ley's  there  is  but  one  wooden  upright  with 
the  axis,  on  which  the  cylinders  revolve,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  a  tube  in  which 
tubes  meet,  one  from  either  cylinder.  The  ap- 
paratus from  which  air  is  to  be  drawn  being 
connected  with  this  tube  which  is  stationary, 
the  difficulty  of  adjustment  is  obviaj^fd.  The 
aspirator  may  evidently  be  m<tdified  so  that 
air  or  a  gas  may  be  either  drawn  or  forced 
through  an  apparatus  or  vessel. 

The  apparatus  on  PI.  II.  fig.  1,  may  senie 
the  purposes  of  an  aspirator,  althiKish  tar  less 
c«»nvenient.     See  Organic  Anai.vj»i**. 

The  aspiratttr  is  employed  for  dryin;?  a  sttb- 
stance  in  hot  air,  for  evaporation,  sublimation, 
for  analyzing  mixed  gases,  &c.,  and  with  mo- 
difications might  serve  as  a  gas  reservoir,  &c. 
Berzelius  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  in^•truments  to  the  chemist,  and  that  it 
should  find  a  place  in  every  laboratory. 

ASS.W.  Mining,  Coirtu'^e,  In  general  an 
ass.iy  is  the  analysis  of  an  ore  or  artificial  sub- 
stance, whether  quantitative  or  ({ualitative, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  valuable  metallic 
constituents  alone,  and  is  cliietly  applied  to 
the  precious  metals,  to  copper,  load,  tin,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  a  few  others.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  palladium, 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  whether  they 
are  in  the  ore  or  alloyed  artificially.  Assaying 
therefore  is  one  kind  of  analysis.  Ft'r  the  fo^ 
mer  mor*?  general  view,  refer  i<»  the  article 
Ax  vLY**!**,  and  the  several  metals  wiiioh  may 
beepine  the  objects  of  an  assay.  In  i:s  ino>t 
limited  ^onsc.  it  desisnates  the  piuo«>'»es  em- 
plt>yed  in  Coinage,  for  deierniMiiiii:  iii«"  quantity 
(if  gold  up  silver  in  alloys  ol'  those  ui'-tal>,  and 
divi<lc^  itself  into  the  Umiuii  ami  //yy  n^say. 

/^;  V  ns<'iij.  It  depends  on  I  ho  s;ijiie  princi- 
ples as  cnpellaiion,  viz.  that  t>Aide  of  lead 
carries  the  oxides  of  other  nieials  into  the 
ptiroiis  cupel,  leavini:  the  pieci(»iis  met.il  on 
the  surface.  The  woiglied  nieiallic  alloy,  con- 
si^rin;;  usually  of  the  pr«eioii.s  ino:al  with 
copper,  is  rolled  in  a  small  ^h<et  of  pure  lead, 
so  mtich  load  being  ad-lcd  a>  i^  supposed  to  be 
snirieifMit  to  oxidize  and  nMnmo  thecojrper.&c: 
and  i^  tluMi  placed  in  a  innifel  bronght  to  a 
cheny-red  heat,  where  the  wIumo  so'«n  fuses 
frnin  tlie  increased  fusibility  uf  the  alloy  with 
lead.  The  air  having  acce>s,  ihe  leail  ovidizes, 
arnl  a  portion  passes  olf  in  vapor;  by  its  leady 
(•xidation  it  induces  the  more  ruavly  oxidation 
of  the  associated  meials.  wli.»>o  oxidos  enter 
into  fii'-ion  with  the  fn>ible  i».\-i.le  of  lead,  and 
are  [hu<  absoibed  together  bv  the  piTouscupeL 
As  tlie  last  p.»rtions  of  lead  leave  the  silver, 
the  peculiar  briirhlcning  and  iminoiiiate  s.'didi- 
ficafion  uf  the  lat:er  metal  aie  observed,  as  in 
ordinary  cupellalion. 

Ilinniif  </.vm;v.  This  method  of  as^ay  t'l^r  mI- 
ver  was  carried  into  succt'-vful  i..|i«:T.uion  I'V 
Ci'ay-TiU<sac,  anil  has  the  advaniaji-s  4-f  bein.:: 
morf  exact,  and  more  easily  execureil  than  the 
dry  a-i'-ay,  but  retiuires  more  lim;.-.  It  di-pendj 
on  th(f  j^rinciple  that  a  solution  of  >ilver  is 
\  coti\v^^^'-^V  v^et"\vv^'AX't^  ^^  chloride  of  silver  by 
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ftsolntion  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
ind  perfectly  accurate  results  are  attainable  by 
it  except  when  mercury  and  lead  are  present ; 
but  even  in  the  latter  case,  the  difficulty  of  the 
precipitation  of  chloride  of  lead  may  be  avoided, 
from  its  known  solubility  at  an  increased  tempe- 
rature. A  certain  quantity  of  the  silver  alloy 
is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  a  given 
measured  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and  the  stoppered 
vial  containing  the  solution  placed  in  the  agi- 
tator for  a  minute  or  more,  when  the  chloride 
settles  and  the  liquid  is  clear.  Another  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  mixing  100  grammes  of 
the  normal  solution  of  salt,  with  900  grms.  of 
water,  so  that  if  100  grms.  of  the  normal  solu- 
tion represented  1000  milliemes  of  pure  silver, 
one  gramme  of  this  decuple  solution  will  re- 
present 1  millieme  of  pure  silver.  The  decuple 
solution  is  now  added  gramme-wise,  and  agi- 
uted  to  settle  the  chloride  of  silver,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  succeeding  gramme  may  be  ob- 
served, when  it  is  again  tested.  By  a  careful 
attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  standard 
solution,  and  ascertaining  from  time  to  time 
its  state  by  testing  with  a  solution  of  pure 
silver,  and  by  care  and  experience  in  the 
yarioos  parts  of  the  process,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  accuracy  is  attainable,  and  even  a 
degree  of  rapidity  falling  but  little  short  of  the 
dry  assay. 

Jbiaymg  Gold.  This  is  a  mixed  dry  and 
btimid  assay,  and  we  may  suppose  an  alloy 
to  contain  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  first 
test  frequently  employed  as  approximative,  is 
to  try  the  streak  of  the  alloy  on  touch-stone,  (a 
hard  and  compact  Hornslone,  Basanite,  dec.,) 
compared  with  the  streak  of  needles,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  known  ;  the  needles  may 
be  pure  gold,  or  alloyed  with  silver,  or  with 
copper,  or  with  both  silver  and  copper  in  due 
proportions.  This  being  ascertained,  it  is 
then  cupelled  with  lead  to  exclude  cqpper,  dx., 
a  certain  and  fixed  quantity  of  pure  silver 
being  added  according  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
supposed  to  be  present.  Chaudet  employs 
500  milliemes  of  the  fine  gold  for  assay,  cupels 
it  with  1600  m.  silver  and  1000  lead ;  the  button 
is  then  rolled  out  into  a  strip  several  inches  long, 
and  into  the  spiral  comet,  which  is  boiled  in  a 
matrass  for  3  to  4  minutes,  with  nitric  acid  of 
229  B. ;  this  acid  being  poured  off,  it  is  boiled 
for  10  minutes  with  acid  of  32^  B.,  and  again, 
for  8 — 10  minutes  with  acid  of  32°.  The  cor- 
net is  washed,  heated  in  a  little  porous  crucible 
to  render  it  more  solid,  and  weighed.  By  add- 
ing silver,  the  whole  of  this  metal  may  be 
extracted  from  the  gold,  but  attention  to  the 
strength  of  acid,  and  the  time  of  boiling  is 

1. 

Oxide  of  copper 72*0 

Cblorohydric  acid 16-3 

Water 11-7 


requisite  to  avoid  the  extraction  of  gold  at  the 
same  time.  See  AirALTi»i8,Cup£LLATio5,  Golb, 
Partiko,  Silver.  Consult  the  excellent  work 
of  Chaudet,  **  Vart  de  Veuayeur^*  for  minute  and 
valuable  detaib  on  the  process  of  assaying. 

ASTRINGENTS.  Jfcferf.  Medicines  which 
produce  contraction  of  the  living  tissues.  Their 
general  effects  are  manifested  by  greater  firm- 
ness  of  the  muscular  fibres,  greater  rigidity  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  diminution  of  their  caliber, 
and  contraction  of  the  exhaling  secreting  ori- 
fices, whereby  they  check  hemorrhage,  and 
diminish  exhalation  and  secretion.  In  the 
mouth,  they  produce  a  styptic  or  astringent 
taste.  In  moderate  doses,  they  are  capable  of 
producing  the  same  constitutional  effects  as 
tonics  {Ptreira),  but  they  are  principally  em- 
ployed for  their  local  effects,  to  obviate  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fibres  and  tissues,  and  to  prevent 
and  check  excessive  discharges. 

Astringents  may  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  vegetable  and  mineral.  The  vege- 
table astringents  owe  their  peculiar  properties 
to  the  presence  of  tannin  or  tannil,  which 
is  found  in  all  of  them.  (Wood.)  They  differ 
only  in  the  proportion  of  the  latter  principle, 
and  in  the  other  ingredients  with  which  it  is 
associated.  The  mineral  astringents  have 
nothing  in  common,  but  their  property  of 
astringency.  To  the  former  belong :  oak  bark, 
galls,  kino,  catechu,  logwood,  rhatany,  gera- 
nium, tormentil,  bistort,  pomegranate-rind.  To 
the  latter,  alum,  the  preparations  of  lead,  zinc, 
and  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ATACAMITE.  Mitu  Syn.  Prismatoidal 
Habroneme  Malachite,  Mohs;  Salzkupfererz, 
Wcm. ;  Hydrous  oxy-chloride  of  copper.  , 

Deicrip.  Crystals  minute,  Right  Rhombic,  the 
planes  of  vertical  prism  M  on  M  =  97®  20^ ;  the 
prevailing  forms  are  horizontal  prisms  of  1st 
and  2d  order,  constituting  a  rectangular  octa- 
hedron, with  terminal  planes  of  axes,  octahe- 
dral planes,  and  vert,  prism.  Cleaves  per- 
fectly and  brilliantly  parallel  to  term,  plane  of 
main  axis,  imperfectly  parallel  to  vert,  prism. 
H.ss2-5--S*5.  Or.  SB  4— 4-3.  Color  various 
shades  of  green,  with  apple-green  streak; 
lustre  vitreous,  adamantine  ;  subtranspareni„ 
subtranslucent ;  brittle. 

Behavior.  Colors  the  blowpipe  flame  bluish 
green,  fusing  and  reducing  to  a  globule  of 
copper ;  in  a  closed  tube,  gives  off  acid  water ; 
at  a  higher  heat  sublimes  green  chloride  of 
copper ;  very  soluble  in  acids,  giving  a  rich 
blue  color  with  ammonia. 

Analynt  of  massive,  1.  by  Klaproth,  2  by 
Proust ;  3  of  granular,  by  Proust ;  4  of  crystal- 
lized  b/ J.  Davy;  6  of  A.  from  Cobija,  by 
Berthier. 
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According  to  6  its  formula  is  CuCl  -f  3  CuO  -\- 
6  HO ;  according  to  1  and  4  CuCl  -f  3  CuO  -f 
3  HO. 
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Locality.    Atacama  and  Taracapa  in  Peru 
and   Chili;   iron   mines  of   Schwan^enberg 
Saxony;  lavas  of  Vesuvius  formed  by  theac 
Z  266  f 
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m  m        LC  vapors  on  carbonates  of  oop 

.TMO^PHERE.  CfT,  Dunslkrels.  The  ira- 
mcQ^e  mass  uf  elastic  fluid  which  snriounds 
the  flobe  which  we  inhabit  is  caJkd  its  aimo- 
£pher€  (from  a^fiufr  vapor t  and  ?f«i|*j  a  tphere)^ 
ftnd  the  mijcture  of  gases  of  which  u  con^ii&iai, 
afino#/i*A«Wtf  isir,  or  simply  ^Ar  <)ir. 

Nothing  perhaps  can   he  more   itiieresiing 
than  a  bnowledi^e  of  the  nature  t>f  thus  fluid  ia 
vhich  w«  live  and  move^    So  intimately  con- 
led,  indeed,  is  our  whole  eiiMence  and  thai 
I  M  other  living  beings  with  the  ainiospherei 

lose  planetary  bodies  lit  which  no  aim(H 
t  ha$  bee  a  discovered  are  geoerally  con- 
,^d    in  consequence   thereof  destitute  of 
anic  beings.    As  our  life  depends  for  Jl5 
1^         stence  and  continuance  on  iu  so  oof  health 
comfort  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Qges  which  it  undergoei!,  and  cannot  Ihcre- 

Ibe  aitend'^d  tir^  without  a  thorough  kuow- 
^e  of  ii&  phys^ical  and  chemical  nature.  If 
je  furthermore  re  tn  em  be  red  that  It  h  the 
3cipal  agent  in  combusiiont  and  that,  until 
4i»covery  of  the  steam-engine,  it  consti- 
an  important  mechattical  po^^er  on 
h,  until  lately,  navigntion  has  from  tinje 
xui^mohal  been  dependent,  and  that  pos- 
"^f  the  titn^  i^  not  far  d islam  when  it  may 
ome  the  principal  medium  for  locomotion, 
juiportftuce  in  the  condition  and  develop- 
^Aiof  mankind  will  easily  be  conceived. 
Ihp-  ChtmicQt  naftirr  <>/  thf  airnoijihere.  Com m oil 
atmospheric  air  was  for  a  long  lime  considered 
ft&  an  eletrocnt,  nivtil  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  its  compound  nature. 
Lavoisier*s  eipt^riraent  is  very  ina^truciive.  He 
boiled  mercury  in  a  matrass  filled  wuh  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  cofnmunicating  with  a  gra- 
duated bell^lass,  also  containing  atmospheric 
air  over  mercury.  The  mercurrj^  in  the  ma^ 
trails  w^n  kept  boiling  for  twelve  days,  till  no 
further  diminution  of  the  air  in  the  be^glsss 
was  pe rcepti  ble .  By-  th is  proc ess  the  mere  u r y 
was  partly  converted  into  a  red  powder  (oxide 
of  mercury )t  while  the  remaining  air  (nitro- 
gen) was  found  until  for  respiration  or  combus- 
tton*  Animals  introduced  into  it  died  in  a  few 
tnoments,  and  a  candle  was  eitihguished  in- 
stantaneous I  y,'as  if  immersed  in  water*  On 
the  other  hand,  by  heating  the  red  powder  into 
which  the  mercury  was  converted,  by  absorb- 
ing a  portion  of  the  air,  it  separated  again  into 
imeiallic  mercury  and  a  colorless  gas  (oxy- 
gen)»  in  which  animals  were  capable  of  living 
longer  than  in  an  equal  volume  of  common 
air,  and  in  which  a  glowing  taper  would  aRain 
become  inflamed  and  burn  with  increased  briU 
liancy.  A ttno spheric  air  was  thus  proved  to 
consist  of  at  least  two  gases  of  diflerent  and 
aJmost  opposite  natures. 

Besides  the.^e  two  gases,  ojyj^en  and  niiro- 
fen,  which  form  its  main  injjredients,  the  at- 
mosphere contains  also  a  small  portion  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  variable  quantities  of  vapor 
of  water.  The  two  latter,  although  in  less 
quantity,  form  a  no  less  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  animals  and  plants  than  the  oxy- 
^eit;  while  the  nitrogen,  as  far  as  yet  ascer- 
iMinedt  seems  mostiy  lo  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
B  seoirsi  dilnsnt  for  the  ^Iher  ingredients. 

see 
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Tlie   following  may   be   considered   as   the 
average  constitutioa  of  the  atmc^phere  : 

Bj-  vftldoi*.  fly  w«»iht. 

Oxygen SO. ^5  2^^16 

Nitrogen Tfl^lfi  TC-Ki 

Vapor  of  waier U1^  1-03 

Carbonic  acid  **^**.*  ^    0*04  Chtitt 


To  the  above  constant  injrredienbi  of  the  air 
may -a!  so  beconftecied  several  accidental  ^t»h- 
stances,  dissolved  or  diffused  through  it  from 
local  or  special  causes,  becoming  m  some  in> 
stances  the  source  of  great  distress  OT  anoof  ^ 
ance  to  man. 

Vjys^tn,    It  has  been  found  by  carefully  coa- 
ducted  experiments  Ihat  the  prc^portioa  of  ojiy* 
gen  in  100  volumes  of  dry  air  j^^  not  ^abject 
(0  variaiioti^  but  remains  constants  f^mronftiing 
10  between  20*8  and  21  vol  ome**    This  rejull 
ha^  been  obtained  wtth  nir  taken  in  Ciiies  is 
well  as  in  Ihe  country,  from  under  ihe  equator 
i*r  frotn  the  arctic  region*,  from  the  lops  of 
hi^h  mountains  or  tn  valley v,  from  great  ele- 
vations in  the  air  or  from  the  level  of  the  «a, 
in   day-lime   or  during  the   nijjht.      Even  m 
marshes,  or  when  laken  from  crowded   rooms 
theatres  &c^  h  exhibiicd  no  percept ih!e  dci- 
ciency  t:tf  oxyifen.    The  propc^riioo  of  oiygea 
and  niSTogen  may  Lherrfore  be  cf^nvidered  if 
constant^  or  at  leaM  not  to  vary  more  thaa  b#» 
tween  cme    and    two-tenth;*   of  one    ptr  C#ttt« 
which  may  be  conibidered  vrithin  the  limlti  ^ 
experiraenial  accnracy.      Gent  rally.  omitUa^ 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  it  is  cciu spidered  m 
cnntaining  31  vohmif  of  oxvgen  and  79  in^Mrnn 
of  nitrogen.  Of  hy  trright  23- 1  oxysjen  and  76-! 
nitrogen.      The   last    results   of   Dumas  and 
Bonssin^auli  yielded   oxygen  20-81,  uitfo^ 
79-19,  or  by  weight,   oxygen   23^01,   mira|pea 
76-99,  with  a  variation  in  the  result*  of  Q*M 
per  cent.    It  may,  however,  be  remarired  tliit, 
according  to   some  very  lately  published  re- 
sults by  Lewy  of  analyses  of  air  frotn  llw 
North  Sea  and  from  the  isle  of  aoadeloap*. 
he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tha^  the  qqin- 
lity  of  oiygen  in  the  atmosphere  varieaj  and 
that  this  variation,  although  within  so  smili 
limits  on  the  continent  as  to  render  it?  esti- 
mation  somewhat  unceriaiD,  is   neverthete 
much  irreater  over  the  sea,  amounting  to  O^fi 
per  cent*     His  analyses  were   performed  by 
the  same  method  as  employed  by  Dumas  ifid 
BousMngault*    See  fariher  below- 

If  the  air  were  of  uniform  density,  its  height, 
as  inferred  from  the  barometer,  would  be  wh&Bi 
5'!J38  miles.  Making  an  allowance  for  i]i« 
contained  vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  leidi 
and  a.'^suming  its  height  to  be  4-6  miles  aftd 
the  radius  of  the  earth  to  be  3956  mil*^tllP 
volume  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  9^  mlJ* 
lions  of  cubic  miles,  of  which  the  oxyfia 
wpuld  form  19,0s26,000  cubic  miles* 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  cttn*;umed 
grown  person  in  S4  hours  is,  liccoidiof 
voisier  and  Davy,  about  45,oa[>  Par.cab* 
or  26-04  cubic  feeh  From  thi^  jt  % 
calculated  that  the  yearly  eouKumptidi 
',  §en  by  all  mankind,  assumed  at  100^  ■ 
\  ot  ^e«^\e^  v;viiA4  qu\^  ^\5!\nt*iit  to  a  bo 
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cnbie  miles,  and  that  therefore  the  present 
amoant,  if  it  could  be  consumed  to  the  last 
portion,  would  suffice  for  2,451,000  years,  and 
if  the  same  number  of  people  had  existed  since 
>the  time  of  the  creation,  only  ^ij  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  oxygen  would  have  been  con- 
sumed, a  diminution  entirely  too  small  to  be 
ascertained  at  present  by  experiment.  One- 
tenth  of  a  per  cent,  of  the  air  contains  oxygen 
enough  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  present 
population  for  10,000  years. 

If  thus  on  the  one  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  man- 
kind, even  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
eoald  not  diminish  it  sensibly;  it  must  on  the 
other  hand  be  remembered,  that  much  larger 
qoantities  are  annually  consumed  by  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  and  by  combustion  and  other 
oxidizing  processes,  and  that  a  sensible  diminu- 
tioaof  the  oxygen  might  at  last  occur,  if  this  con- 
sumption were  not  in  some  other  way  coun- 
teracted. This  is  done  by  plants,  which  inhale 
carbonic  acid  and  liberate  oxygen.  How  far 
they  in  this  point  counterbalance  the  consump- 
tion, we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining 
with  accuracy.  It  will,  however,  afterwards  be 
seen  that  even  this  is  probably  not  the  case. 

The  constancy  of  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  composition  of  the  air  must  be  explained 
by  the  great  mobility  of  its  particles  and  the 
diffosive  power  of  its  constituents,  by  which 
any  difference  is  rapidly  equalized.  The  same 
most  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  crowded 
places  or  rooms  where  the  windows  and  doors 
are  never  so  close  as  not  to  allow  a  considera- 
ble exchange  of  air  to  take  place  through  them. 
For  in  hermetically  closed  rooms  oxygen  is 
known  to  disappear  by  respiration,  and  to  be 
replaced  by  nearly  an  equal  volume  of  carbo- 
nic acid.  The  oppression  and  other  injurious 
effects  of  such  air  must  therefore  be  ascribed 
more  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  presence 
of  other  noxious  substances,  as  carbonic  acid 
and  exhaled  animal  substances,  than  to  a  want 
of  oxygen. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  abstracting 
the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  by  any  sub- 
stance which  will  combine  with  it,  the  remain- 
ing gas  consists  almost  entirely  of  nitrogen 
(but  mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  and  watery  vapor). 

IfUrogen.  The  principal  characteristic  of 
nitrogen  is  its  indifference  to  oxygen,  as  well 
as  to  other  substances,  and  its  consequent  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  enter  directly  into  combi- 
nation with  them.  Its  use  seems,  therefore, 
principally  to  be  to  dilute  the  oxygen ;  for,  from 
the  powerful  affinity  of  this  latter  substance,  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  it  alone  constituted  our  air, 
it  would  soon,  with  the  present  arrangement 
of  oar  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  produce  uni- 
versal destruction,  for  all  animals  would  perish 
from  the  excessive  influence  of  the  oxygen  on 
the  blood  and  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  all  combustible  matters  would 
soon  be  involved  in  one  general  conflagration. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  although 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  does  not  seem  necessary 
by  it«elf  to  the  continuance  of  life,  nor  any 
direct  reaction  between  it  and  the  Jiving  cresL'  I 


tion  has  yet  been  found  to  exist,  yet  it  formi> 
an  invariable  and  essential  constituent  of  bjth 
animals  and  plants. 

From  the  fact  of  the  invariable  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  nitrogen,  and  this  ratio 
being  very  nearly  as  1  to  4,  some  chemists 
have  advanced  the  idea  that  the  air  is  a  chemi- 
cal compound  of  1  volume  of  oxygen  with  4 
volumes  of  nitrogen,  forming  a  compound  with 
half  as  much  oxygen  as  in  nitrous  oxide;  but, 
if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  afford  the  only 
instance  of  a  mechanical  mixture  having 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  a  chemical 
compound.  For  an  artificial  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  the  same  proportion  does  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  the  air,  and  yet  that 
they  enter  into  no  chemical  combination  by 
their  mixture  is  evident  from  the  absence  of 
any  change  in  temperature  or  volume.  Besides 
the  fact  that  nitric  oxide  abstracts  oxyjjen  from 
the  air,  being  thereby  converted  into  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  would  thus  afford  an  instance  of 
one  oxide  reducing  another  of  the  same  radical 
and  liberating  the  latter,  which  would  he  both 
improbable  and  without  a  parallel.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  oxygen,  as  the  heavier  gas, 
ought  in  still  weather  to  seiii3  down  at  the 
bottom  in  the  lower  strata  is  unfounded,  since 
gases  mix  together  as  liquids  of  different  spe- 
cific gravity,  without  any  tendency  to  subse- 
quent separation  by  mere  gravitation.  On  the 
conirar}',  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  would 
make  them  mix  and  penetrate  each  other  per- 
fectly without  any  mechanical  agitation. 

Carbonic  add.  The  existence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  may  be  easily  proved  by  expos- 
ing lime  or  barytic  water  in  an  open  vessel  to 
the  air,  or  passing  the  latter  through  their  solu- 
tion, when  a  precipitate  will  be  formed,  which 
effervesces  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  con- 
sists of  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta.  Like  the 
two  former  cases,  the  carbonic  acid  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  atmosphere  ;  its  proportion 
is,  however,  very  small.  By  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, carefully  performed  by  Th.  de  Saussure, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  mean  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  0*0004,  or  4  volumes  in  10,000  x 
volumes  of  air,  but  that  this  amount  varies 
from  0*00057  as  a  maximum  to  0-00()32  as  a 
minimum.  During  the  night  its  proportion  is 
greater  than  during  the  day,  and  in  populous 
cities  greater  than  in  the  country,  and  also  in 
winter  and  in  high  situations  greater  than  in 
summer,  or  in  low  situations,  owing  probably 
to  the  effect  of  vegetation.  Dry  weather  and 
frost  seem  also  to  increase  its  amount,  proba- 
bly by  preventing  absorption  by  the  soil,  while 
over  lakes  and  other  waters,  and  after  rain,  it 
is  somewhat  less. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  proportion  which 
the  carbonic  acid  bears  to  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, its  presence  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  an  economical  point  of  view.  We 
have  seen  that  the  animal  kingdom  consumes 
annually  an  immense  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
it  converts  into  carbonic  acid,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  plants  again  absorb  the  car 
bonic  acid  and  return  the  liberated  oxy  ^erv  \o\^« 
sdr;  for,  aJthoagh  during  ihe  nig\\t  i\\e7  afe^oxV 
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oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid,  the  rererf^ed 
action  during  the  day  predominates  greatly. 
The  very  existence  and  continual  growth  of 
plants  seem,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  carbonic  acid.  How  far  animal^ 
and  planls  counterbalance  each  other  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  by  direct  experi- 
ments, but  considering  the  continual  increase 
of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  soil,  and  the 
immense  dt-posits  of  carbon  as  coal  and  lignite, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  previous  vegeta- 
tion, it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  must  have 
been  formerly  greater,  and  that  its  absorption 
by  plants  so  far  prevails  over  the  causes  which 
reproduce  it  as  to  cause  its  slow  but  steady 
diminution. 

Carbonic  acid  acts  as  a  poison  to  man  when 
inhaled.  Its  accumulation,  by  respiration,  and 
the  burning  of  lights  in  crowded  and  lighted 
rooms,  constitutes,  therefore,  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  such  places,  and 
its  injurious  effects  are  even  felt  before  it 
reaches  the  amount  of  one  per  cent. 

Vapor  of  Wilier.  A  continual  evaporation 
taking  place  from  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
waters,  as  well  as  from  the  soil  in  general, 
these  vapors  dilluse  themselves  through  the 
air,  and  form  an  important  constituent  of  it. 
Vapor  of  water  not  being  a  permanent  gas,  as 
the  other  constituents  of  the  air,  but  condensi- 
ble  again  in  water  by  c^^ld;  their  presence  can 
easily  bi^  ]iroved  by  reducing  artificially  ius 
femp*»ratnre.  Thus,  if  a  pitcher  be  filled  with 
ice,  the  vapors  of  the  air  will  be  seen  to  con- 
dense (»n  its  (uitf^r  surface,  as  a  drw,  and  col- 
lect into  drops  of  water.  It  has  been  asserted 
that,  by  llif?  above  evaporation,  the  water  dis- 
solves ill  the  air  as  a  salt  in  a  li»iuid.  Km  it 
has  been  ton  nil  tliat  evaporali(>n  lakes  place 
equally  wrll  in  vacuo,  and  that  here  at  eiinal 
temp«»ratnr(?s  the  same  annumt  of  vaj^or  will 
form  in  a  I'iven  space  as  if  it  were  filU'd  wiih 
air.  If.  ihrTcfore.  no  other  almnsphere  exi>ii»d, 
the  earih  won  Id  still  be  surrounded  by  an 
atmospli'Te  of  wat»»ry  vapor;  the  quantity  of 
it,  therefop',  <^iily  dep«»nds  on  the  temperature. 
The  at?ni'^pher^^  therefore,  so  far  from  facili- 
tating the  evaporation  of  water,  is  rather  an 
obstacle  to  its  dillusion,  since,  in  a  vacuum,  it 
would  expand  itself  with  the  utmost  velocity. 
That  wind  and  other  crtmmotions  of  the  air 
facilitate  the  evaporation,  depends  upon  the 
removal  of  the  vapor  fitrmed  frtun  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  whereby  further  evaporation 
would  lie  prevented. 

The  am««unt  of  vapor  varies  accordinc:  to  the 
temperatuie  of  the  aimosj)here  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, from  A  percent,  to  more  than  4  per 
cent,  by  vol.  Verner  fcuind  as  a  mean  of  CA) 
experiiM*  nts,  in  1000  parts  of  air,  8-47  pts.  of 
vapor.  t!i'^  niaximtim  being  lO'lS,  the  minimum 
6'1.  In  t!\c*  forenoon,  arul  before  2  o'clock,  the 
mean  was  V.)?,  after  2  o'clock  till  evening,  8-85. 
In  general.  th<'  hijrber  the  temperature,  the 
preaier  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor.  In 
the  samr  way  it  is  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  in  day-time  than  in  the  night,  in  warm 
and  low  c«nintries  than  in  cold  and  moun- 
tainnus.  mid  in  the  proximity  of  seas  auA 
£68 


rivers,  greater  than  farther  inland.  Much  d€^ 
pends  also  on  local  circumstances,  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  soil,  the  facility  of 
drainage,  the  prevalence  of  ceruiin  winds. 
The  atmosphere,  however,  rarely  conuins  at 
any  temperature  the  full  amount  ( f  vapor 
which  it  is  capable  of  taking  up.  If  this  be 
the  case,  all  further  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  itito  it  must  of  course 
coase,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  i".s  Ct>nteotof 
vapor  be  considerably  below  its  ca]\n;iiy  for  it, 
eva[>oration  is  much  more  rapid,  anil  the  air  i< 
then  said  to  be  dry.  Hence  the  ditiVrent  io- 
fluence  between  dry  and  damp  air  on  the  ani- 
mal body,  which  must  continuaily  liirow  off  a 
certain  amount  of  moi.siure  by  evaporation 
from  the  skin,  in  order  to  keep  it  of  a  certaia 
moisture  and  temperature,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  health. 

If  we  compare  the  ahsohiie  quantity  of  vapor 
with  the  quantity  which  the  atmosphere  at  the 
same  temperature  is  capable  of  taking  up,  we 
obtain  the  relaliir  quantity  of  tlie  vapur  or  the 
decree  of  moisture.  It  will  thus  be  Neen,  that 
with  the  same  abstdute  quantity  of  vapor,  the 
moisture  of  the  air  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture, and  that  at  a  higher  temperamre,  the  air 
rnay  still  be  drier  than  at  a  lower  temperature, 
although  the  absolute  qnan'iiy  i.ii  vapor  be 
larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case, and 
that  air  which  at  a  certain  tomperaiure  feel* 
damp  and  uncomfortable,  by  a  slight  increase  in 
the  temperature  may  become  comfortable.  In 
summer,  and  in  warmor  climates,  the  absolaie 
quantity  of  vapor  is  trenerally  laruer.  but  the 
relative  quaniity  smaller.  Tiii.»  P'Ui'.ive  quan» 
lity  of  moisture  in  ilie  atnn -j^iw.  p*.  may  I'C 
determined  by  ascertain mj:  iii>w  :".ir  the  air 
may  be  cooled  down  \n:i'i  re  ii  •'.'pipits  any 
moi"<iure  on  a  cooled  buly,  'vhieli  lenrr-eraturc 
is  called  its  dewpoint.  (See  Hvf;inniF.THT.) 
Wiien  the  atmosj)here  bf'c»»nies  ; -.'si'-oily  sa- 
turated with  vapi^r,  the  sli-lrie-t  cuoli:::;  will 
cause  the  vapor  to  onden-e  anu  n^-ninetlie 
liquid  tonn.  Wb.en  this  laKes  place,  ihe  con- 
densed vapor  se[iarates  lirsi  a**  fine  \e^icle> 
iloating  about  in  the  air  of  fiom  .,.,*,„  to  j^^jj 
inch  in  diameter,  tlniN  co^isiituiiiiu  tl2'*  com- 
mon phenomena  of  cloud >  an-l  foi:s,  which 
by  collec'.in::  intt»  drops  or  iVeexin-^,  fiirm  rain 
or  snow.  For  the  expUn.^iion  of  iriese  and 
other  phenomena,  we  reler  to  trca«i>es  on 
meteorob^gy. 

The  moisture  of  the  air  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  eci>iu>my  t)f  the  earth.  To  n  is  due 
the  constant  irrigation  vi  its  sun^ice,  keepiof 
up  a  constant  circulaiicm  by  I'vaporaimg 
iVom  the  sea  and  o'.her  ureal  re>er\oir-,  being 
carried  inland  by  the  wind  and  other  comtao- 
tions  of  the  air,  and  there  airain  coiidensingon 
mountains  and  other  hitih  and  ci^lder  places, 
colb'rting  into  sprinijs,  creeks,  &c.,  or  depo- 
siiiiii:  itself  more  diilusedly  as  dew,  or  preci- 
pitating itself  more  vijjorously  as  r;iin,  &c, 
and  thus  again  returniiiL^  to  its  fir>t  origin. 
Without  the  presence  of  the  moisture  in  the 
afmosphero,  neither  plaut>  nor  animals  couM 
live.  To  it  is  also  due  the  constant  decompo- 
sition and  decay  of  animal  anil  ve:relab!e  sub- 
s\ai\c.cs;  and  even  the  rocks  and  mountains 
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wear  away  and  decay  under  its  all  leveling 
influence,  for  besides  its  own  dissolving  power, 
it  seems  to  be  that  which  lends  to  the  other 
destroying  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  their 
force  and  efficacy,  for  without  it  they  seem 
inert,  at  least  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In 
dry  air,  steel  does  not  rust,  nor  does  wood 
decay. 

(kker  ineredients  in  the  Atmotphen.  Besides 
the  above-named  constant  ingredients  ^  the 
atmosphere,  a  number  of  other  gases  and  va- 
pors are  known  to  enter  it  in  certain  localities, 
bat  they  arc  too  inconsiderable  in  quantity  to 
be  detected  afterwards  in  its  general  composi- 
tion. As  such  may  be  mentioned  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  carbu retted 
hrdrogen,  &c.  Boussingault  has  proved  the 
constant  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  a  car- 
burctted  hydrogen,  or  some  other  similar  com- 
pound, by  passing  atmospheric  air  over  ieniied 
oxide  of  copper,  whereby  he  obtained  carbonic 
icid  gas  and  water,  from  which  he  had  care- 
fally  freed  it  previously.  The  air  had  also 
previously  passed  through  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  so  that  they  could  not  derive  from 
dost  or  other  mechanically  suspended  organic 
particles.  The  final  products  of  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  being  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  which  escape  into 
the  atmosphere,  Liebig  infers  that  the  latter 
gas  ought  never  to  be  absent,  although  in  too 
nionte  quantity  to  be  detected  directly  by  ordi- 
nary experiment,  but  according  to  him,  it 
always  exists  in  rain  water.  Rain  is  also  the 
principal  mean  of  carrying  down  again  most 
other  accidental  substances,  either  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  among  which 
may  be  included  the  different  miasmata  and 
ouuier  of  contagion  (see  these),  which  are 
perceptible  only  by  the  senses  or  by  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  human  system,  but  cannot  other- 
wise be  detected  by  chemical  tests,  although 
re  may  destroy  them,  or  at  least  their  injuri- 
ous effects  by  chemical  means,  such  as  by  mu- 
riatic, nitric,  or  acetic  acids,  or  chlorine  gas. 
The  action  of  the  atmosphere  itself  tends 
aeeessarily  to  destroy  or  oxidize  them  by  the 
combined  influence  of  oxygen  with  light  and 
heaL 

Pkifnral  properties  of  the  Mmotphere.  We 
hare  thus  seen  that  the  atmosphere  consists 
of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  three  permanent 
gases,  and  one  condensable.  Its  physical  and 
nechanical  properties  are  therefore  such  as 
oigfat  be  calculated  from  a  mixture  of  them. 
100  cabic  inches  of  atmospheric  air,  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor,  weighs 
according  to  Dr.  Prout,  31*0117  grains,  at  60^ 
temperature,  and  30  inches  barometric  pres- 
sare,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  this  tempera- 
tore  is  generally  taken  as  the  standard  for 
comparison  with  other  gases,  and  therefore  set 
cqoal  to  1  or  1000.  Compared  with  water  at 
tSP  ills  816  times  lighter  than  water, and  11,066 
times  lighter  than  mercury.  At  82^  Fahr.  it  is 
770  times  lighter  than  water  or  its  spec.  grav.  = 
M01299  that  of  water  at  39*'  =  1.  The  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  / 
poQods  on  each  square  iocb  of  surface,  or  I 
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equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
of  30  inches,  or  a  column  of  water  of  nearly 
34  feet  in  height.  But  this  pressure  varies 
continually  from  the  different  changes  in  its 
variable  constituents,  from  its  commotion  by 
currents  of  air,  and  from  other  cause:i.  These 
differences  are  indicated  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer,  (see 
this).  Its  mean  pressure  being  taken  ai  thirty 
inches  of  mercury,  the  contribution  to  this 
pressure  of  its  different  constituents,  whicK 
maybe  considered  as  independent  atmospheres, 
will  be  as  follows,  the  amount  of  vapor  being 
calculated  from  the  capacity  of  the  air  at  60^. 

Pressure  of  the  Oxygen .6*828  inches. 

"  Nitrogen 22-845 

•'  Water}'  vapi»r..  0-309 

"  Carbonic  acid..  0-018 


30-000 


As  the  different  strata  of  the  air  are  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  only  of  the  superincum- 
bent strata,  it  follows,  that  the  pressure  must 
decrease  from  below  upward,  and  as  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  will  cause  it  to  expand,  as  the 
pressure  is  removed,  its  density  will  also  de- 
crease ;  but  as  we  ascend  ift  a  regular  arith- 
metic progression,  the  density  of  the  air 
decreases  in  a  geometrical  progression.  The 
decrease  in  density  is  therefore  much  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  in  height.  So  that 
for  every  2-706  miles  (11,556  feel),  the  den- 
sity is  about  halved,  as  shown  by  the  follow* 
ing  table. 

Height  above  the  sea  In  miles.  Density. 

0-       1 

2-705 i 

6-41   i 

8116 k 

10-82  yV 

13-525 uV 

16-23 ffV 

It  might  be  supposed  from  this,  that  the  at- 
mosphere would  extend  itself  infinitely  into 
space  :  but  that  it  does  not  extend  to  several  of 
the  other  planets,  can  be  proved  by  astrono- 
mical observations.  It  certainly  has  a  limit, 
either  from  a  limit  in  the  elasticity  or  expan- 
sibility of  gases,  or  from  the  counteraction  of 
these  properties  by  the  cold  prevailing  in  the 
higher  regions.  From  calculations  founded 
on  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  the  sensible 
atmosphere  would  seem  not  to  extend  beyond 
45  miles. 

The  absolute  refractive  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  0-0006891712,  and  its  relative  power 
considered  as  unity.  Its  specific  heat  is  also 
assumed  as  unity  for  comparison  with  other 
gases.  Compared  with  that  of  water  it  is  sat 
0*2669.  By  rarefaction  its  capacity  for  heat  is 
increased,  but  not  in  a  direct  ratio. 

Like  other  gases,  atmospheric  air  expands 
0-002028,  or  ^  of  its  bulk  at  SS^*,  for  each 
degree  of  Fahrenheit.  If,  therefore,  the  air  at 
any  given  place  become  heated,  il  expatidi)&. 
whereby  it  hecomth  lighter  than  the  Tesi,an(\ 
ascends,  being  replaced  by  colder  and  Viea^VeT 
z2  %6^ 
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air  flowinsT  into  its  place  from  the  sides,  which 
again,  in  its  turn,  becoming  heated,  ascends  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  consiitntcs  an 
ascending  current  or  upward  draft  from  the 
place  where  it  is  healed.  Were  it  nol"fi)r  this 
no  fire  could  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
since  it  must  necessarily  be  extinguished  as 
soon  as  the  surrounding  oxygen  were  absorbed, 
but  the  air  being  heated,  at  the  same  time  it 
becomes  lighter,  and  ascends,  and  thus  causes 
an  alflux  of  frnsh  air  from  the  sides  or  from 
below,  by  which  the  combustion  is  maintained. 
The  different  commotions  of  the  air,  such  as 
wind,  galips,  and  hurricanes,  owe  their  origin 
also  to  the  same  cause,  the  primary  movement 
being  always  an  ascending  current,  produced 
by  the  heated  and  expanded  air,  over  some 
spot  rising  in  a  vertical  column,  and  the  denser 
and  colder  air  rushing  towards  this  point,  and 
thus  producing  the  above  horizontal  currents 
on  the  surface  df  the  earth. 

The  temporatureofthe  atmosphere  is  greatest 
near  \hc  earth,  because  the  air  transmits  the 
rays  of  light  without  decomposing  them,  and 
cannot,  thc^rcfore,  be  heated  by  them  before  they 
reach  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  they  are 
decomposed  and  their  heat  set  free.  The  air, 
which  thereby  becomes  warmed,  ascends  and 
mixes  with  the  upper  colder  strata.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  atmosphere  becomes  colder 
as  we  ascend  into  it,  until,  even  in  the  hottest 
summer  season,  its  temperature  sinks  belt»w 
Ihc  freezing  point.  In  the  lower  strata  this 
decrease  of  temperature  has  been  found  to 
amount  to  about  1  dejrree  for  every  35vi  feet  of 
ascent,  aIihoui,'!i  ai  greater  elevniioiis  the  (!e- 
crease  is  prol>;iblv  loss  rapi'l.  This  is  al^o  the 
reason  why  iln*  temperature  decrea'^es  in  as- 
cending hi'jh  inounlains  unlil,  even  in  th(f 
warmest  rlirnaU'N,  the  rej::ion  of  p'*rpetua!  crn- 
gelation  may  J»c  attained,  'i'hu.s  the  suinniit 
of  the  Aii'.ies  under  the  equator  are  covered 
witli  peri>«'!n}il  >now  and  ice.  The  h«M:;hi  at 
whicii  this  line  of  perpetual  conprelaiioii  is 
attained  li.is  l)«*en  fixed  at  ir>,*207  feet  under 
the  e(]uafor.  but  decreases  pro'jres>ive]y  in 
higher  |j>rini.l»'N.  lu^inj:  'J^l^  feet  at  (1(1°  lai.,  and 
only  lOUJ  at  7.'>"^  lat. " 

The  blue  C'ldr  o\'  the  sky  is  probably  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Hr«"\VNter  has  shown  that  it  is  due  to 
light  that  has  suffered  polarization, bejui;,  ihere- 
fore,  reflected  li'jlit.  The  atinosphi're  must 
therefore  have  a  dispc»siiion  to  absorb  the  red 
and  yellow  rays,  and  to  reflect  the  Idue  rays. 
If  the  air  were  a  perfect  conductor  of  light,  the 
sky  would  appear  black,  and  the  light  would 
be  very  uii'Minally  distributed  on  ihe  surface 
of  the  earth,  while  now  the  solar  rays  are 
reflected  fr-mi  tlie  atmosphere  and  dilfused 
more  nnilormly  through  it.  'i'he  color  of  the 
air  is,  how(-ver,  only  observable  when  viewed 
in  a  masN.  Ai  great  heights  tlie  i)lue  <'olor 
appears  darker,  owing  to  the  darkness  i»f  space 
beyf>nd  it.  The  i;radual  transition  of  the  blue 
color  into  lijrhi  blue,  and  white  nearer  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  owin*:  to  reflected  light  from 
vesicular  vapor  suspended  in  the  air.  The  red 
and  golden  tints  of  clouds  seem  to  be  owin::  tr) 
a  peculiar  pntperty  of  vapor,  when  mixed  with 
air  and  on  the  verge  of  condensation. 
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Analyttit  of  the  jifmotpherc.  Formerly,  when 
the  purity  of  the  air  was  supposed  to  depend 
on  its  content  of  oxyjjcn,  the  eslimarion  of  the 
latter  was  considered  of  great  impori.-ince,  and 
obtained  for  itself  the  name  of  Kfiimmnry:  the 
instruments  empbtyed  f(»r  this  purpuse  were 
called  eudiometers;  for  the  d.-^cription  of 
which,  refer  to  Eiihombtkhs.  At  j>reseni  these 
instruments  are  little  used,  except  for  illustra- 
tion, other  more  perfect  njeiliod>  «»f  analysis 
having  since  then  been  invented.  Of  the  latter, 
that  of  Brunner  consists  in  diawin::  by  an  in- 
strument, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
aspirator,  a  certain  v<»luine  <»f  air  freed  from 
its  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  over  linely  di- 
vided phosphorus,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen, 
and  by  its  increase  in  weight  indicates  the 
amount  of  oxygen.  /•'«>.  29  repre^tents  his  ap- 
paratus, a  6  r  is  a  tube,  into 
the  bulby  part  of  which,  />, 
is  introduced  a  quantity  of^  * 
loose  cotton,  with  bits  of  phos- 
phorus, which  then,  by  gentle 
warming,  are  allowe«l  to  melt 
and  spread  over  the  fibres  of 
the  cotttm.  By  a  the  ttibe  is 
drawn  out  into  a  small  orifice 
and  connected  air-iight  by  r 
to  the  vessel  ft  by  means  of  a 
perforated  cork.  The  vessel 
d  is  filled  with  mercury, 
which  may  be  made  to  flow 
out  very  slowly  by  turning: 
the  cock  f,  thus  forcing  the 
air  to  enter  at  //.  In  order,  first,  lo  drprive  the 
air  of  its  moislurr  and  cirbonjir  aci  1.  a  small 
tube,  conlainiii;;  frai^'inents  {^f  fnst'.l  caustic 
potassa,  is  altarho,!  lo  the  lube  '/  /» r  nt  •;.  The 
air  then  enters  the  lait*'r,  aiul.  prrssinjr  or^r 
the  phosphorus,  is  deprive,I  of  its  oxygen, 
so  that  nothinu  b'lt  inirogen  iMi!ers  the  ves- 
sel (L  The  incrt'ase  in  wejirht  of  tiie  tube, 
*/  b  ^  before  and  alter  the  exptMiment,  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  oxyi*e«i.  while  the  mer- 
cury, which  drains  frorn  the  vcss»»|  »/,  may 
either  be  measured  ]>y  the  t^raduaiion  on  :he 
vessel,  or  by  bejui.'  reetived  intv»  a  graduated 
vessel,  and  i^ives  the  CiirrespcMjilinij  volume 
of  nitrogen,  from  which  its  weijLiht  may  be  cal- 
culated. 

I      'J'he  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  cs- 
•  timatit»n  of  the  carbonic  acid.    'I'bis  latter  gas 
I  being  present  only  in  a  small  tinaniity.  it  r^ 
quires  special  cate  and  larger  quantities  of  air 
in  order  to  dcterriiineits  amount  with  accuracy. 
I  F'or  this  purpose  the  lube  n  h  r  is  substituted 
I  by  another,  the  foreiiuvsi  part  of  which  contains 
slacked  lime,  while    ihe    part  nearest  to  the 
I  vessel.  (I,  is  filb'd  with  a>besi(»s  inoi«>iened  widi 
•concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     In  onler  todfr 
I  prive  the  air  of  its  moisture,  another  tube  con- 
[  lainino:  frajjmeriis  (>f  chloride  (»f  calcium  is 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  caoutchoac 
j  tube.     The  air  tlien  enters   the  second  tube, 
!  where  it  yields  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  lime, 
j  and  deposits  any  moisture  whicli  it  mi^ht  have 
'taken  up  from  it  in  the  sulphuric  acid.    The 
j  increase  in  weight,  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, indicates,  therefore,  the  amount  of  car^ 
\\)OMc  ?it\\i,  vjVvWe  vVvc  volume  of  air  is  deter- 
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mined,  as  before,  by  the  amount  of  mercury  or 
■rater  drained  out  of  the  vessel  d.  Most  of 
Lbe  experiments  of  Sausnure  on  the  amount 
[>f  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  and  its 
Tariation  were,  however,  determined  before 
this  method  had  been  proposed,  by  filling  an 
exhausted  glass  balloon  with  dry  air,  shak- 
ing it  in  this  with  barytic  water,  and  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta  thus 
formed. 
The   estimation  of  the  contents  of  watery 
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seconds  by  a  watch  day  and  night  would  re* 
quire  31,675  years.  (Kane,)  The  apparent 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  minuteness  of  living  organized 
beings,  millions  of  which  would  be  required  to 
constitute  a  point  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and 
yet  they  possess  more  or  less  complex  systems, 
each  part  of  which  again  is  a  portion  of  an 
organized  structure,  which  may  even  consist 
of  other  complex  parts.  The  mind  is  lost  in 
attempting  to  conceive  of  a  limit  to  divisibility 


vapor,  or  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  may  also  j  as  long  as  materi.ality  enters  into  the  idea 
be  ascertained  by  Brunner's  method,  using  Again  we  may  divide  a  line  into  two  parts,  one 
chloride  of  calcium  for  its  absorption.  The  !  of  these  divisions  into  two  others,  and  we  can 
variations  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  j  conceive  it  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  for  there 
are  of  special  interest  in  meteorology.  For  j  must  always  be  a  part  remaining  capable  of 
the  principles  and  methods  by  which  this  is    division 


effected,  we  refer  to  HToaoxsTaT  and  Hygro- 
meters. 

Of  late  Dumas  and  BoussingauU  have,  in 
Their  analysis  of  the  atmosphere,  substituted 
weighing  altogether  for  measuring.  They  em- 
ployed an  exhausted  glass  globe,  by  which  the 
lir  is  drawn  through  a  series  of  tubes,  in 
which  it  is  successively  deprived  of  watery 
rapor,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen,  by  passing 
through  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potassa,  and 
finally  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  containing 
fine  copper-turnings,  which  have  been  pre- 
rioQfly  oxidized,  and  again  reduced  by  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  They  thus  efifected  a  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  oxygen,  so  that  at  last 
oothing  but  pure  nitrogen  arrives  in  the  ex- 
baosted  globe,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  nitro- 
fcen  is  ascertained,  adding  the  weight  of  that 
portion  which  remains  in  the  copper  tube,  the 
latter  being  furnished  for  this  purpose  with 
stopcocks  at  both  ends.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed ns  ascertained  by  weighing aAer  com- 
plete exhaust  i(in,  both  before  and  after  the  ex- 
periment. In  the  same  way,  the  increase  in 
,  weight  of  the  other  tubes  containing  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  caustic  potassa,  yield  the 
aoaonnt  of  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid. 
Por  a  drawin<;  of  his  apparatus,  see  ^nn,  de  Ch. 
^it  Phy$.  3<1  ser.  vol.  iii.  PI.  11.  The  results 
of  their  experiments  have  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

ATOM.  Chrm.  (at,  n/tirvy  indivitible).  The 
term  atom  expresses  theoretically  the  smallest 
partiele  of  matter  which  is  believed  to  be  in- 
capable of  division  into  parts.  A  discussion 
has  been  carried  on  from  ancient  times  (said 
to  hare  originated  1100  B.C.)  relative  to  the 
fioite  or  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and 
alihoogfa  the  development  of  the  atomic 
theory  was  supposed  to  give  the  strongest 
eridence  of  its  limited  divisibility,  yet  it  may 
be  fiurly  doubted  whether  the  question  can  be 
decided.  The  divisibility  of  matter  apparent 
tDthe  naked  eye,  and  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tioii,  is  almost  beyond  conception.  Thus  0*01 
of  a  cubic  line  of  silver,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  will  produce  a  distinct  milkiness  in 
MO  cubic  inches  of  clear  water  containing  a 
tiace  of  common  salt,  so  that  a  particle  of 

River  most  be  much  less  than  the  billionth  of 


a  eabic  line  in  size.   It  will  give  a  more  taagi'  /  a  «^  =s  sujpnunc  acta ;  x  » ^ 
Ue  idea  of  a  billion  tosajrtbat  a  man  counting  lat.  number  of  arsenioas  acid 


On  the  other  hand,  experiments  of  WoUas- 
ton,  Faraday,  &c.,  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  limited  divisibility  of  matter.  It  is 
found  that  our  atmosphere  has  a  limit  of  46 
miles  above  the  earth*s  surface,  from  which 
Wollaston  argued  that  if  infinitely  divisible,  it 
should  extend  through  space  by  infinite  re- 
pulsive force  and  be  condensed  around  the 
larger  planets,  such  as  Jupiter  and  the  sun, 
forming  large  and  dense  atmospheres,  recog- 
nisable by  the  astronomer.  Such  atmospheres 
not  existing,  he  held  that  the  repulsive  force  is 
limited,  and  that  the  number  of  repelling  par- 
ticles must  be  finite.  Faraday  found  the  vapor 
of  bodies  formed  atmospheres  around  them  of 
definite  dimensions,  and  hence  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  advisable  to  adopt  neither 
hypothesis,  but  to  rest  upon  experience,  for  by 
adopting  the  view  that  matter  has  a  limit  of 
divisibility,  we  adopt  a  purely  theoretic  idea, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  avoid  making 
use  of  the  term  particle  of  matter,  which  implies 
limited  divisibility.  If,  however,  we  employ 
the  term  atom  as  signifying  a  mass  or  collec* 
tion  of  particles,  we  pass  over  the  question 
entirely,  and  in  this  sense,  atom,  atomic  weight 
express  a  mass  of  matter  and  its  weight.  To 
avoid  all  collision  with  the  question,  we  em- 
ploy the  terms  equivalent^  conibininf;  tceight$,  and 
the  term  atom  as  an  abbreviated  expression  of 
the  same. 

ATOMIC  NUMBER.  Chem.  The  atomic 
number  of  a  substance  is  its  specific  gravity, 
divided  by  its  combining  weight  or  equivalent. 
Let  G  ss=  spec,  grav.,  E  =  equivalent,  N  := 
atomic  number.  Employing  the  term  atom  as 
above,  the  spec.  grav.  of  a  substance  must  be 
the  number  of  atoms  in  a  given  volume,  mul- 
tiplied by  their  combining  weight.    G=sN£, 

and  N=5p  =  ihe  atomic  number  with  equal 

volume.  The  table  given  under  ArruriTT  (p. 
61),  contains  in  column  U  the  atomic  number 
of  several  substances  in  the  gaseous  state,  the 
gravities  being  compared  with  air  at  1000. 
Taking  the  number  17  for  sal-ammoniac,  and 
multiplying  by  2,  it  gives  the  at.  number  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  nitric  oxide,  and  terchloride 
of  arsenic ;  X  by  4  as  68,  or  nearly  the  at. 
number  of  6  other  substances  iu  iVve  \a\A«\ 
X  4^  =3  sulphuric  acid ;  X  S  =  \B6  ncatX^  \\ift 
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The  following  table  of  the  atomic  number 
of  some  of  the  elements,  exhibits  the  close  re- 
lation between  similar  bodies. 


A 

B 

Comb. 
Weight. 

C 
Spec 
Grav. 

D 

At  No. 
H0.  =  1. 

Nickel 

29*6 

27-6 

29-6 

27-2 

31-8 

98-7 

24-5 

35-4 

52-1 

32-2 

28-1 

98-7 

95 

48 

64 

108-1 

1^9 

106-4 
75-4 
31-4 

129 

126 
784 
35-4 

8-6370 

8-0000 

8-5384 

7-8439 

8-7210 

21-5000 

5-2800 

11-5000 

11-2000 

6-9154 

5-9000 

18-6300 

17-4000 

8-6000 

6-2580 

10-4280 

19-2000 

9*8220 

5-9590 

1-7500 

6-7010 

4-9480 

2-9800 

1-3333 

0-2918 
0-2898 
0-2885 
0-2883 
0-2742 
0-2178 
0-2155 
0-2153 
0-2149 
0-2148 
0-2100 
0-1887 
01831 
01792 
0-0978 
0-0964 

Manganese 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Copper  

Plat  num 

Titanium 

Palladium 

Rhodium  ...... 

Zinc 

Chrome 

Iridium 

Tungsten 

Molybdenum . . . 

Tellurium 

Silver 

Gold 

0-0961 

Bismuth 

Arsenic 

Phosphorus  .... 

Antimony 

Iodine 

00922 
0-0792 
0-0557 
9-0519 
0-0393 
0-0380 
0-0376 

Bromine 

Chlorine 

Column  A.  r=  the  elements;  B.  as  their  equiva- 
lent (H  =1) ;  C.  =  their  spec.  grav.  (H0==  1) ; 
D.  MB  their  atomic  number,  obtained  by  dividing 
the  spec.  grav.  by  their  equivalent  It  should 
be  observed  that  we  may  regard  the  equiva- 
lents as  more  accurately  determined  than  the 
spec,  gravs.,  but  possible  inaccuracies  in  the 
latter  cannot  conceal  the  singular  relations, 
developed  by  the  atomic  number.  These  views 
in  reference  to  the  atomic  number  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  hypothesis  that  matter 
consists  of  ultimate  indivisible  particles  or 
atoms.    For  full  tables  of  the  atomic  numbers 
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of  compounds,  sec  OmiUn'i  vkenuj  pp.  66 — ^*i  k. 
See  al.so  Atomic  Volumk  below. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  Chem.  The  views 
respecting  the  combinations  of  elements  in 
definite  proportions  were  at  first  more  or  less 
hypothetical,  and  were  the  foundation  of  ^He 
atomic  theory,  based  upon  the  idea  that  matt  r 
consisted  of  ultimate  particles,  which  were 
indivisible  (see  the  preceding  article.  Atom), 
These  views  were  successively  developed  by 
Wenzel,  Higgins,  Richter,  and  Dalton,  under 
the  last  of  whom  they  received  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  definite  form,  originating  the  laws 
of  combination ;  and  although  Dahon's  views 
were  interwoven  with  a  series  of  hypotheses, 
yet,  these  being  separated,  and  the  term  atom 
being  understood  as  explained  in  the  last  part 
of  the  preceding  article,  the  so-called  atomic 
theory  becomes  the  expression  of  fact,  the  fact 
expressed  in  the  laws  of  combination,  including 
combination  by  volume.  For  a  fuller  view  of 
these  laws,  see  Combi5I5s  PaopoaTioifs  under 
the  article  Affinitt. 

ATOMIC  VOLUME.  Chem.  This  subject 
has  attracted  some  attention  of  late,  and  has 
been  investigated  by  Kopp  and  others.  As- 
suming that  the  volume  which  a  body  occu- 
pies is  entirely  filled  with  atoms  (without 
reference  to  divisibility),  its  combining  weight 
is  equal  to  its  spec,  weight  multiplied  by  the 
volume  of  an  atom.  Let  V  s=  volume  of  atom, 
E  xs  equivalent,  and  G  =  spec.  grav. ;  then 
E  =  VO,  and,  since  E  and   G  are  known, 

E 
Y^  —  \  or  the  volume  of  an  atom  is  found  by 

dividing  the  equivalent  by  the  spec.  grav. 
Kopp  has  attained  the  remarkable  result  that, 
in  general,  **  isomorphous  bodies  have  an  equal 
atomic  volume ;"  or,  which  is  the  same,  **  the 
spec,  weights  of  isomorphous  bodies  arc  as 
their  atomic  weights,"  or  "the  particles  (atoms) 
of  isomorphous  bodies  are  equal  in  form  and 
dimensions.'*  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  substances,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
mineral  kingdom. 


CGold 

^Silver 

C  Binoxide  of  tin .. . 

^Anatase..... 

CRuby 

<  Oxide  of  iron 

C Oxide  of  chrome  , 


Fonnnla. 

Spec  Onw. 

Comb.  Weight. 

Atomic  Voliune. 

Ao 

19*258 

2486- 

129-08 

Ag 

10-428 

1851-6 

129-61 

8nO, 

6-960 

9^-29 

134-36 

Tio' 
Al.d, 

3-759 

508-69 

134-00 

3-531 

642-33 

181-98 

Fe',0* 

5-251 

978-43 

186-38 

Cr.O, 

5-21 

1003-6 

192-63 

Similar  results  are  attained  with  the  salts, 
but  variations  are  observable,  which  bear  a  re- 
markable relation  with  the  measured  angles 


tem,  taking  the  relative  lengths  of  the  3  axes 
as  calculated  from  measurement  of  the  crys- 
tals, and  taking  the  average  atomic  volume,  we 


of  the  crystals.    Thus,  in  the  four  following  have  the  change  of  form  indicated  by  change 
minerals,  carbonates  of  the  right  rhombic  sys-  of  volume. 


Pormiila. 

Ratio  of  Axet. 
a           h            e 

Atomic  Volume. 

Wilherite 

BaO,COa 
PbO.COj 
SrO,COa 
CaO,CO. 

0-7413  :  1  :  0-5950 
0-7236  :  1  :   0-6100 
0-7237  :  1  :  0-6096 
0-7205   :  1  :  0-6215 

285-91 
259-50 
255-53 
213-48 

White  lead .•.. 

Strontianite. •■ • 

Arragonite 
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t    In  the  carbonates  of  the  hexagonal  system,  I  the  angles  of  the  rhombs  vsity  fVom  107^  if^ 
the  atomic  volume  varies  from  176  to  231,  bat   to  105°  y. 


Calamine 

Magnesite 

Mesitin  spar 

Sparry  iron 

Sparry  manganese 

Bitter  spar 

Calcareous  spar . . 


Fjormula. 

Angle. 

At.  Vol. 

ZnO,COa 

107°  40' 

175-33 

Mgo.  co: 

107°  25' 

181*25 

*i  FeO,  CO,' 5 

107°  14' 

186*26 

FeO,  CO* 
MnO,  COj 

107°    (/ 

188-50 

106°  51' 

202-29 

,CMgO,COj? 
*lCa0,C0'5 

106°  15' 

202-36 

CaO,  CO. 

105°    5' 

231-20 

See  Kopp's  essays  in  Pogg,  Ann,  xlvii.  An, 
dtr  Ch.  und  Phar,  xxxvi.  1—32,  &c.,  &c. 

ATROPIC  ACID,  ATROPIN.  Syn.  Atro- 
pia.  One  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  or  alka- 
loids, discovered  at  the  same  time,  by  Geiger 
and  Hesse,  and  by  Mein,  in  Atropa  Belladonna, 
or  deadly  nightshade.  Atropin  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Prep.  According  to  Geiger  and  Hesse,  wa- 
tery extract  of  belladonna,  is  treated  with  water, 
filtered,  caustic  soda  added  till  it  reacts  alka- 
line, and  the  solution  then  shaken  with  one  and 
a  half  times  its  own  volume  of  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  atropin.  The  treatment  with 
ether  is  repealed.  On  evaporation  of  the 
ether,  the  atropin  remains  mixed  with  fat  and 
chlorophyl.  The  residue  is  then  neutralized 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  ac.-j-  9  water)  in 
very  slight  excess,  and  the  solution  treated 
with  so  much  freshly  prepared  animal  char- 
coal as  just  sufficient  to  leave  a  yellowish  color. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  caustic  soda 
added,  which  precipitates  the  atropin  as  a  white 
powder,  or  in  coherent  flocks.  The  filtered 
solution  and  the  washings  deposit,  on  repose, 
still  more  atropin. 

The  animal  charcoal  may,  for  this  purpose, 
be  prepared  by  mixing  5  pts.  of  fresh  blood  with 
I  pt.  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  evaporating  and 
igniting  it  gently  till  combustible  gases  are  no 
longer  given  ofif.  The  remaining  mass  is  then 
boiled,  first  with  water,  aAerwards  with  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  again  washed  with 
water. 

According  to  Mein,  24  pts.  of  the  pulverized 
root  is  digested  with  60  pts.  of  alcohol  of  90 
pr.  cL,  pressed  and  again  extracted  with  another 
portion  of  alcohol.  The  filtered  solutions  are 
then  digested  for  24  hours  with  1  pt.  of  slacked 
lime,  previously  mixed  up  with  a  portion  of 
the  liquid,  and  the  solution  shaken  from  time 
to  time.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  slightly 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
filtered  from  the  formed  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  It  is  then  concentrated  by  distillation 
to  half  its  original  bulk,  mixed  with  6 — 8  pts. 
of  water,  and  the  remaining  alcohol  dissipated 
by  evaporation.  The  watery  solution  is  then 
filtered,  concentrated  to  two  parts,  and,  when 
cold,  mixed  with  so  much  of  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potassa  till  it  becomes 
torbid  from  the  precipitation  of  a  grayish 
brown  residue,  which  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
then  separated  by  filtration.  An  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
since  it  would  precipitate,  at  the  same  time, 
35 


some  of  the  atropin.  The  filtered  solution  is 
then  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  in  excess, 
which  precipitates  the  atropin  at  first  gela- 
tinous, but  becoming  crystalline  after  the  lapse 
of  24  hours.  The  precipitate  is  then  separated 
from  the  solution  by  filtration,  and,  without 
washing,  freed  from  the  mother  liquid  by  pres- 
sure between  blotting  paper,  dried,  pulverized, 
and  again  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  water 
and  pressed  between  blotting  paper  and  dried. 
It  is  then  again  pulverized,  dissolved  by  gentle 
heat  in  5  pts.  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  shaken 
with  small  portions  of  animal  charcoal,  till  it  is 
nearly  colorless,  avoiding,  however,  an  excess, 
by  which  it  is  decomposed.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered,  mixed  with  6 — 8  vols,  of  water, 
and  slowly  evaporated*  by  which  the  atropin 
is  obtained  in  crystals.  By  pressure  between 
filtering  paper,  and  repeated  crystallization,  it 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure.  Mein  ob- 
tained 12  grains  of  atropin  from  12  ounces  of 
belladonna  root. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  method. 
The  root  is  extracted  with  cold  water  and  the 
solution  fermented  for  3  days,  by  the  addition 
of  good  yeast,  at  a  temp,  of  68°— 77°.  The  solu- 
tion is  heated  to  ebullition,  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  thin  syrupy  consistence,  and  ther 
digested  for  24  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  with 
1  oz.  of  ammonia  and  ^  oz.  of  alcohol  of  0-833 
for  every  lb.  of  the  root.  The  solution  is  thei» 
distilled  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of 
an  extract,  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  0-833,  and 
mixed  with  ammonia  till  an  excess  becomes 
perceptible  by  the  smell.  When  the  whole  has 
been  shaken  up  to  a  homogeneous  mass  it  is 
mixed  with  ether,  which  precipitates  an  ex- 
tractive mass,  from  which  the  solution  is  sepa- 
rated almost  colorless,  and  freed  from  alcohol 
and  ether  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath.  The 
residue,  which  is  airopaie  of  atropin,  is  then 
treated  with  ammonia,  which  extracts  the 
atropic  acid,  and  leaves  behind  the  atropin. 
The  latter  is  washed  with  ammoniacal  water, 
dissolved  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  de- 
colorized by  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitated 
by  caustic  ammonia. 

Prop,  Atropin  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  from 
a  solution  in  hot  water,  in  transparent,  silky 
prisms ;  or,  by  evaporation  from  its  alcoholic 
solution,  in  small  needles,  resembling  sulphate 
of  qui n in.  By  evaporation  of  its  ethereal 
solution  it  generally  remains  as  a  colorless, 
transparent  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  poison  when  ap- 
plied to  the  eye  in  the  minutest  quantity.    It 
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dilates  the  papil,  which  state  will  remain  for  ; 
many  days.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  perma- 
nent in  dry  air,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  I 
fuses  at  212°,  and  sublimes  partially  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  inflammable.  Soluble  in 
200  pts.  of  cold  water,  but  in  64  pts.  hot  water, 
without  separating  on  cooling.but,  by  continued 
boiling,  it  dissolves  in  30  pis.  of  water,  from 
which  the  greatest  part  separates  on  cooling  in 
fine  crystals.  Soluble  in  1^  pts.  anhydrous 
alcohol  at  ordinary  temperature;  but  in  any 
proportion  of  hot,  from  wbich  it  partly  crys- 
tallizes on  evaporation,  while  another  portion 
forms  a  colorless,  gelatinous  mass,  which  holds 
alcohol  in  combination.  Soluble  in  25  pis. 
cold  and  6  pts.  boilin?  ether.  Solutions  of 
atropin  spoil  easily  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  yield,  on  evaporation,  a  yellow,  uncrvstal- 
line  mass  of  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  dis- 
agreeable characteristic  odor,  which  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  and  out  of  which 
carbonate  of  potassa  separates  crystals  of 
atropin  and  an  alkaline  oily  substance,  which 
has  not  been  examined  any  further.  Uy  the 
presence  of  the  fixed  free  alkalies,  ihe  decom- 
position is  accelerated  with  the  formation  of 
ammonia  and  a  brown,  resinous  substance. 
Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa  seem  to 
have  no  further  effect  than  water.  Acids  rather 
prevent  its  decomposition.  Animal  charcoal 
acts  on  it  as  the  fixed  alkalies,  decomposing  it 
even  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  still  fa^^ier 
by  heating.  Atropin  is  precipitated  by  a  solu- 
tion of  tannin. 

According  to  Liebig,  atropin  consists  of 

Atoms.        In  ]()0  p.irts 

Carbon M  70iN 

Hydrogen 23  7S3 

Nilrop;en 1  4-83 

Oxygen 6  l(>-36 

Berzelius  expresses  its  formula  byNIIj-j- 

Cj^H^oO^,  and  its  symbol  by  7^ . 

Salts  of  Jfropin. 

Atropin  is  capable  of  neutralizing  the  diluted 
acids,  combining  with  tlieni  to  neutral  salts, 
of  which  the  greater  pan  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  on  evaporation.  They  are  all  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  lasie  of  the  atropin. 
When  pure,  they  are  inodorous,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  most  of  them  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  not  in  pure  ether.  In  solution  they  keej» 
tolerably  well,  at  ordinary  temperature,  when 
pure,  but  decomfiose  rapidly  by  heal.  Iodine 
produces  a  brown  precipitate  in  their  solution, 
and  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  a 
yellow,  that  by  ihe  former  becoming  crysial- 
line.  Animal  charcoal  decomposes  them.  The  I 
salts  o^  atropin  have  the  same  therapeutical 
effect  as  atropin  itself,  and  are  likely  to  become  i 
of  importance  in  medicine.  : 

Chlorofiy (Irate  of  Atrupiu^  obtained  by  saturat- 1 
ing  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  with  atropin,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  lieat,  crys-  ' 
tallizes  in  groups  of  small  needle-shaped  crys-  | 
iais.  permanent  in  the  air,  and  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol 
i^ulphate  of  atropin  is  o*»lained  in  simUar 
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crystals  of  great  lustre,  permanent,  and  very 

soluble. 

]\  it  rate  of  atropin  forms  a  gum-like  mass, 
deliquescent  by  exposure. 

Tartrate  of  atropin  similar  to  the  previous. 

Acetate  of  atropin  obtained  in  permanent, 
easily-soluble  crystals.  By  evaporation  it 
leaves  part  of  its  acetic  acid. 

Jltropic  acid.  According  to  Richler,  atropin 
occurs  combined  in  jiimpa  Bellatlnnna,  with 
an  acid,  which  he  has  called  atropic  acid.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  last  resi- 
due in  the  preparation  of  atropin,  according  to 
Richier's  method,  consisted  of  atropate  of  am- 
monia, from  which  the  atropic  acid  was  ex- 
tracted by  ammonia.  This  solution  of  atropate 
of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  potassa.  and  evapo- 
rated till  all  ammoniacal  vapors  are  expelled. 
The  solution  is  then  discoli»red  with  animal 
charcoal,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  crystallization.  The  acid 
is  thus  obtained  in  long,  pointed  crystals,  which, 
like  benzoic  acid,  may  be  sublimed  withoot 
dt?com position,  but  yield  no  red  precipitate  with 
salts  of  iron. 

ATTRACTION  (Ad,  /o,  traho,  to  draw). 
The  fact  that  two  masses,  or  particles  of  matter, 
tend  to  approach  each  other,  or  to  resist  their 
disjunction  ;  which  is  often  expressed,  for  con- 
venience, as  a  property  of  matter ;  thus,  mag- 
netized irt»n  is  said  to  have  the  property  5 
attracting  iron  or  steel.  The  attractive  forces 
may  be  thrown  into  two  groups,  according  tn 
they  are  exerted  between  panicles  or  masses 
of  matter. 

I.  Kxtcriial  forces  acting  upon  masses  of  mat- 

ter at  sen.siMe  distances. 

1.  Gravity,   which    is   exerted    between  the 

same  or  dilTereni  kinds  of  matter. often 
at  very  great  di>iances.  Thus  a  stone 
put  at  liberty  above  the  eanh,  descends 
to  it  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation; 
and  the  same  force  retains  the  planets 
in  their  orbits. 

2.  KLrinn'y.     Many  bodies  by  friction  are 

capable  of  auraciing  light  bodies  of 
various  kinds  of  matter,  as  when  glass, 
sealinjr-wax,  A:c..  are  rubbed  by  silk, 
wool,  *!tc.,  they  attract  pieces  of  paper, 
pith,  cVc.  Electricity  may  be  developed 
by  chemical  action,  as  when  zinc  and 
ct.pper  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  in 
an  acidulated  liquid  medium. 

3.  Maiiaciifin.    An  attractive  force  exhibited 

between  iron  and  some  of  its  com- 
pounds, previously  prepared  by  electric 
action,  &c. 

II.  Internal  forces,  acting  between  the  mole- 

cules or  particles  of  matter  at  insensible 
distances,  called  also  molecular  forces. 
1.  C'<'//«-,<ioM, exerted  between  like  matter, and 
hence  called  homogeneous  attraction 
C(diesive  force.  Thus  two  plane  and 
polished  surfaces  of  lead,  glass,  Ac, 
will  adhere  so  as  to  require  a  consi- 
derable force  for  their  separation.  The 
various  states  and  degrees  of  solid, 
viscid,  and  liquid,  are  more  or  less  in 
YTo\kOTUoTv  lo  the  amount  of  their  cohc- 
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S.  JUhaion^  a  similar  force  to  cohesion,  ex- 
hibited between  nnlike  matter,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  Heterogeneous 
adhesion.  Thus  the  rise  of  water  on 
the  vertical  surface  of  glass,  in  capil- 
lary tubes ;  the  absorption  of  gases  and 
liquids  by  charcoal. 

3.  Solution.     Allied  both  to  the  preceding 

and  the  following  force,  and  exerted 
between  different  kinds  of  matter,  with 
a  resulting  change  in  the  state  of  one  of 
the  kinds  of  matter.  Thus,  when  salt 
is  dissolved  in  water,  it  passes  from  the 
solid  into  the  liquid  state. 

4.  Afimxiy,    The  term  may  mean  any  kind 

of  attraction,  but  is  generally  limited  to 
that  variety  which  is  exerted  between 
different  kinds  of  matter,  uniting  them 
into  a  new  body,  possessed  of  proper- 
ties essentially  different  from  those  of 
its  constituents. 
The  evident  transition  or  gradation  between 
these  four  molecular  forces,  will  probably  throw 
them  into  one  capable  of  four  or  more  modifi- 
cations. For  fuller  views  respecting  them,  con- 
snlt  the  several  articles  in  the  present  work. 
ATTAR.    See  Oil  of  Roses. 
AUGITE.     Afin.      Pyroxene;   Paratomous 
Angite-spar,  MoHm.    (See  Varieties  below.) 

Detcrip.  Crj'st.  Oblique  Rhombic  system; 
die  vert,  prism  M  on  M  =  87®  y ;  M  on  back 
end-plane  =  lOl®  ft',  front  adjacent  octahedral 
pUnes^  81®  46',  back  8-hedral  planes  s=  120®. 
The  prevailing  combinations  are  the  vert. 
prism,  with  1st  and  2d  lateral  planes  on  its 
edges,  the  octahedral  planes  with  the  base  and 
bock  terminal  planes  on  their  edges;  the 
prisms  are  often  terminated  by  two  planes  of 
an  oblique  prism  alone.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
M  and  to  1st  and  2d  lateral  planes.    Twins 

Crallel  to  1st  lateral  plane.    It  occurs  sub- 
nellar,  granular,  either  loosely  aggregated 
or  very  coherent 

H.  =  5  —  6.    G.  =  3233  =  34. 

Color,  various  shades  of  green,  passing  into 
white  and  black ;  lustre  usually  vitreous ;  trans- 
parent, opake ;  streak  white,  gray ;  brittle ;  frac- 
ture conchoidal,  uneven. 

Bthavwr.  From  the  replacement  of  isomor- 
phic bases,  the  reactions  are  variable  before 
the  blowpipe. 

1.  Dwpndtt  ivom  Piemont;  white  Afa/aro^i/e, 
from  Tammare  in  Finland,  &c.;  light  green 
SaUte,  from  Sala.  They  fuse  to  a  colorless, 
translocent  glass,  giving  off  some  bubbles; 
borax  dissolves  to  a  clear  glass ;  slowly  solu- 
ble in  mic.  salt,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica, 
and  opalescing  on  cooling.  Diopside  dissolves 
with  the  greatest  difficulty;  malacolite  from 
1.  «.  3. 

SOica 57-50  55*40  54-83 

Lime 1 6-60  15-70  24-76 

Magnesia  ....  18-25  22-57  18-55 

Protox.  of  iron  "^  2-50  0-99 

Protoxide  of    ^6-00 
manganese    j 
Ahimina (MngO^ass  0-43)  0-28 


BjSrmyresweden  gives  an  iron  reaction.  With 
a  little  soda  they  form  a  very  fusible  clear 
glass,  with  more  soda,  difficultly  fusible  and 
translucent;  cobalt  solution  colors  diopside 
and  the  Finland  malacolite  red,  the  malacolite 
from  Tjoiten  bluish. 

2.  Htdenbergite  from  Tunaberg;  dark-green 
Augite  from  Taberg  and  Arendal;  dark-red 
MalficolUt  from  Dagero  in  Finland.  They 
yield  in  a  closed  lube  acid  hygroscopic  water . 
fuse  in  the  forceps,  with  a  little  boiling,  to  a 
shining  black  glass.  Their  behavior  to  borax 
and  mic.  salt  is  similar  to  the  preceding  (1), 
but  they  give  a  strong  iron  reaction  ;  with  soda 
they  form  a  black  glass,  and  with  more  soda 
the  glass  becomes  dull  on  the  surface. 

3.  Common  Augite  from  Pargas  and  from 
volcanic  rocks.  Behavior  similar  to  foregoing, 
but  mic.  salt  scarcely  decomposes  it.  WiUi 
soda,  these  aluminous  augites  form  a  glass  of 
more  difficult  fusibility  than  the  dark-green 
varieties  highly  charged  with  iron. 

4.  Diallage.  In  a  closed  tube  yields  neutral 
water,  decrepitates,  and  becomes  lighter  co- 
lored; on  charcoal  fuses  on  the  edges  with 
difficulty  to  a  gray  slag,  and  in  thin  laminas  to 
a  shining,  blackish  green  glass;  dissolves  in 
borax  and  mic.  salt  with  iron  reaction,  leaving 
a  skeleton  of  silica  in  the  latter;  with  a  littlt 
soda  fuses  to  a  translucent,  grayish  green  bead, 
and  with  more  soda  is  infusible;  with  soda 
on  platinum  foil  gives  the  reaction  of  man 
ganese. 

5.  Hypersthene.  In  a  closed  tube  behaves 
like  4,  without  changing  color;  fuses  readily 
on  charcoal  to  a  translucent,  grayish  green 
glass;  it  appears  not  to  be  attacked  by  mic 
salt,  but  is  rounded  on  the  edges.  Small 
splinters  fuse  in  forceps  to  a  greenish  black 
magnetic  glass,  but  some  varieties  are  almost 
infusible. 

All  varieties  of  augite,  whether  fused  or  not, 
are  imperfectly  decomposed  by  acids. 

Analysis.  They  are  thrown  into  several  di- 
visions by  Rammelsberg,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  constituents. 

I.  Augites  containing  no  Alumina, 
1.  CalcareO'magnesian  Augites,  I,  Diopside 
from  the  Mussa  Alp,  by  Laugier;  2.  bluish 
green  Augite  from  Pargas,  by  Nordenskiold; 
3.  Diopside  from  Tammare  in  Hwiiiis  in  Fin- 
land, by  Bonsdorff;  4.  greenish  Saliie  from 
Sala,  Sweden ;  5.  white  Malacolite  from  Orri- 
jerfvi  in  Finland;  and,  6.  a  yellowish  from 
Langbanshyita  in  Warmeland,  by  H.  Rose; 
7.  white  Malacolite  from  Tjoiten  in  Norway, 
by  Trolle-Wachtmeister ;  8.  the  same  as  6,  by 
Hisinger. 

4.  5.  «.  7.  8. 

64-86      54-64  55-32      57-40     54-18 

23-57      24-94  23r0l       2310     22-72 

16-49      18-00  16:99       16-74     17-81 

4-44        108  Fe,Oj=  2-16        a-20       W6 


2-83  MUjOgs  0-32        0-42        2-00 


1-59 


2-18 


0-21  — 


98*25 


99-43 


99-73      99-99    100-66 


—         0-43     (1-30^ 
99-07      Vl'^1    ^'^'^ 


TbK  1'9D  ia  ihe  Sth  column  is  loss  by  ignition. 


%ih 


AUQm:. 


AUGITE* 


from  Tuna  berg  in  SodermanUnd  ^  2.  black 
erystaJ*  Augite  from  Taberg  in  Warm  land, 
bosh  by  H.  Egse ;  3.  ^reea  Augit«  from  Lake 

1. 

SUlca 4IH)l 

Lime .,.,..  2M7 

Magnesia ■    S*^fl 

Protoxide  of  iron  ,  ^  *  ** 26*0fl 

ProLoJdde  of  m&ng&nese*  <«■•■■..  i  < .    — 


Champkid*  United  States,  by  Seybert ;  4.  red* 
dbh  brown  Maiacoliie  Crom  "DsgetQ  ixk  Fm^ 
land,  by  Berzelius. 


03-34 


1 

J. 

4. 

s^-da 

60-38 

50*00 

3^-19 

19'33 

20^00 

4*09 

6*83 

4*50 

IT3S 

30^0 

1SS5 

0*09 

trace 

3*oa 

(1-83) 
99-77 

(0*90) 

9e-oi 

97*26 

The  1*33  in  the  3d  is  alnmina,  and  the  0*90 
m  ttve  4th  h  loss  by  ignition. 

3»  Ca^^nrfoman^^Tifjrian  t/7ifgifff  or  Red  Sjltcaie 
of  Manganeae,  from  Langbanshyua,  by  Bec- 
£ieliii5, 

mjica. 4800 

Lime. 3*1^ 

Magnesia ,**...««. 0<?B 

Proiozide  of  maiifaiiese *  40-04 

loo^as 


4i  Ferr&^fitangnntfian  jSugiia.  1.  Btszlieale 
of  tnaDganesef  and  3.  Besquisilicate  of  Man- 
ganese, both  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  and 
by  Thompson  i 


I. 
Silica 40*58 

Protoxide  of  iron. .  13*60 
Protox.  of  maogan.  38-92 
Carbonic  acid  *  *  - .  3*33 
Water... 2*00 


99-S3 


1. 

4340 

e-76 

60-73 


09-88 


The  1st,  according  to  the  analysis,  is  nearly 
a  f  silicate,  and   the  3d  scarcely  admits  of 


a  formula,  the  nearest  to  which  wotild  be 
ISFeO+TSiOj. 

6»  Catcareo^magHenaH  /rrrtn«  ^ug%ii^  L  Green 
Malacolite  from  BjOrmyreswedcn  in  DalecaTlia, 
S.  a  similar  variety  from  the  same,  both  by 
H.  Rose;  3.  MalacoUte^  £rom  ihe  same,  by 
d^Ohsson. 


SiUea ,.....,.  54-08 

Lime.-- 23-47 

Mag^nesia  4 ....  * 11-49 

Protox,  of  iron 10-02 

Osiide  of  mang.,  Mu^O^    0*61 
Alamma — 


t, 

54-55 

30-21 

15-35 

8-14 

0-73 

0-14 


1 

67*as 

S4-88 
9*li 

0-73 


09*67       99-02       93^ 


These  are  chiefly  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
include  Diallage,  Bronzite,  Hypersthetie^  and 
Paoliie. 

1,  Jugiit*.  L  Brown  from  Pargas,  by  Hor^ 
denskidid ;  2.  from  the  RhOn  mountaitis;  3.  fn&tn 
lava  of  Vesuvias ;  4.  from  Etna ;  5.  fr^m  the 
Augite  porphyry  of  Zigolonberg  in  Fassa  tbJ- 
iey;  6.  from  GilJenfelder  Maar  in  the  Eifcl: 
2—6,  by  Kudematsch;  7,  from  Frascatii  by 
KlaprotK. 


Silica 51-SO 

Lime 19-07 

Magnesia 13^01 

Protox,  of  iron.*    6*93 

AInmina 5*66 

Water 1*02 


a. 

5073 

18'90 

16-91 

7*36 

6-47 


97*38       100-37 


3. 

50-90 

22-96 

H-43 

6-35 

5-37 


99-91 


4. 

50*55 

23-29 

13  01 

7-96 

4*S6 


5. 
50-09 
20-63 
13-93 
IM6 

4-39 


98-66       100*10 


47*05 

23-77 

15*36 

7-57 

5-10 


99-90 


49-39 

22*46 
13-93 


4§^)0 

24-00 

S-75 


7*39  FejjOa=  13*00 
6-00  6-QO 

^  MnjO^=  1-Oa 


99-25 


9S^, 


3.  Ditilktgi  (Bmnsiie),  L  Dialtage  from  tb« 
Harz;  3.  a  variety  from  Salzburg;  3.  from 
Prato  near  Florence ;  4,  crystallized  from 
Baste ;  6.  Bronzite  from  Olivine  of  the  Basalt 


Silica 63-707 

Lime.  i.. ......*...  17-065 

Ma^esia..p.4 17*553 

Protot.  ofiron**..7    g.Q-g 
Protoi.ofmangan.  5 

Alumina. 3*825 

Water -..,....    1-040 


53V 


from  Stem  pel  near  Marburg  in  Hessia;  «» 
Bronzite  from  the  Seefeld  Alp  in  Ulienthai, 
Tyrol;  1 — 6,  by  Kohler;  7.  Bronzite  from  Krai^ 
bat  in  Btyria^  by  Klaproth. 


a. 

3. 

4. 

&, 

ft.                  y. 

51-338 

53-200 

53*739 

57-193 

56*813                60il 

18-2S4 

19-098 

4*729 

1-299 

3-195                  — 

15-093 

H-909 

25-093 

32-669 

29-677                 37^ 

8'230 

8-671 

11-510 

7*461 

8*464  Fe.O^lO'S 

0-380 

0-233 

0*349 

0-616                  — 

4*388 

2-470 

1*335 

0-608 

2-068                   — 

2-107 

1-773 

3-768 

0*631 

0-217                   0-5 

100039 

100*491 

100-397 

100*300 

100*060                 98^ 

4. 

5. 

62-60 

55*84 

20-44 

_ 

16-43 

30-87 

6-85 

10-78 

3-27 

1-09 

1-59 

1-80 

AUGITB.  AUGITB. 

Regnanlt  examined  Biallage  with  similar  results,  as  the  following  analyses  show: 

1.  3.  s. 

Silica 51-25  50-05  56*41 

Lime 11*18  15-63  — 

Magnesia £2-88  17-24  31-50 

Protox-ofiron 6*75  11-98  6-56 

Protox.  of  manganese —  —  3-30 

Alumina 3*98  2-58  — 

Water 3*32  2-13  2-38 

99-36  99-61  100-15  99-68  99-88 

8.  HypeniheHe  (PauUte).  1.  Hypersthene  from  I  of  Skyc ;  3.  from  Baffin's  Bay  (in  quartz) ;  1 — 3. 
island  of  St.  Paul,  Labrador;  2.  from  the  island  I  by  Muir;  4.  from  Labrador,  by  Klaproth. 

1.  3.  8.  4. 

Silica 46-112  51-348  58-272  54-25 

Lime 5-380  1-836  —  1-50 

Magnesia 25-872  11-092  18-960  14-00 

Protox-ofiron 12*701  33-924  14-416  FegOjas  24-50 

Protox.  of  manganese 5*292  —  6-336      ^        trace 

Alumina 4-068  —  2*000  2-25 

Water 0-480  0-500  —  100 


98*905 


98-700 


99-984 


97-50 


From  all  the  analyses  of  Augites,  the  oxygen 
of  the  silica  being  always  twice  that  of  the 
bases,  the  conclusion  follows  that  they  are 
i  silicates  (or  |  basic),  and  their  formula  is 
3  RO,  2  SiO,,  in  which  R  is  calcium,  magne- 
sium, iron,  and  manganese.  The  frequent  pre- 
sence and  qaantity  of  alumina  is  almost  inexpli- 
cable, for  it  cannot  well  be  added  to  the  silica, 
nor  omitted  as  unessential ;  nor  can  it  well  be 
viewed  as  belonging  to  the  mother-liquor,  en- 
closed during  the  crystallization  of  the  augite. 

The  augites  may  be  divided,  in  reference  to 
the  prevailing  bases,  into 

1.  Those  containing  chiefly  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, with  a  formula,  3  5  j^^q  i  2  SiOj,    in 

which  the  two  bases  are  generally  present  in 
equal  equivalents,  so  that  their  formula  would 
be  (3  CaO,  2  SiOj)  +  (3  MgO,  2  SiO,).  They 
mre  generally  light-colored. 

2.  Augites  containing  chiefly  lime  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron  3  $  p^^  1 2  SiO,.     In    Heden- 

bergite  these  bases  are  in  equal  equivs.,  and 
have  the  form.,  (3  CaO, 2 SiOa)-}-  (3  FeO,2 SiOj). 

3.  Those  with  lime  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, in  which  the  manganese  appears 
almost  to  exclude  other  base?,  and  would  then 
give  the  formula,  3  MnO,  2  SiO,. 

4.  Those  with  protoxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, 3  equivs.  of  the  latter  to  1  eq.  of  the  former. 

6.  Those  containing  all  the  above  bases,  in 
which  may  be  included  the  aluminous  varieties. 

1. 

Silica 60*626 

Alumina 23-085 

Peroxide  of  iron '. 4-207 

Protoxide  of  iron — 

Magnesia 0*910 

Lime 1*275 

Alkali — 

Water 9*124 


In  the  varieties  hitherto  examined,  there  are 
certain  limits  in  the  ratio  of  the  bases,  the 
magnesia  varying  between  6  and  17  per  cent, 
the  lime  between  18  and  25,  and  protoxide  of 
iron  between  6  and  12.  Notwithstanding  these 
fluctuations,  the  greater  number  of  analysis 
give  2  eq.  magnesia  to  3  eq.  lime,  and  1  eq.  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  whence  the  formula  set  up  by  Ber- 
zelius,  8  (3  CaO,  2  SiO,)  -f  2  (3  MgO,  2  SiO.)  -f 
(3  FeO,  2  SiOj). 

Diallage  has  all  the  bases,  but,  in  reference  to 
their  ratio,  consists  of  two  divisions :  1.  those 
containing  much  lime ;  and,  2.  those  contain- 
ing little  or  no  lime.  The  former  =  3  MS,  + 
2  CSj  +  fSj,  and  the  latter  3  MSj  -f  {8^. 

Hypersthene  seems  to  belong  to  the  latter 
division  of  diallage,  containing  only  small 
quantities  of  lime.  Berzelius  deduced  from 
Klaproth's  analysis,  MgS,  -j-  fS,. 

Gerhardt  views  augite  and  hornblende  as  } 
silicates  and  aluminates,  assuming  a  portion 
of  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  whence  his  formula, 

rcao  ■)      rsio,. 

9^Mg0C-f7^Al,63. 

Addenda,  Rammelsberg  investigated  several 
pseudomorphs  of  augite,  or  matter,  which  has 
replaced  crystals  of  augite,  with  the  following 
results.  1.  A  yellow,  clayey  mass  from  the 
neighborhood  of  BiJin ;  2.  whitish  crystals  from 
Vesuvius,  often  enclosing  a  portion  of  less- 
altered  augite ;  3.  green  pseudomorph  of  augite 
(green  earth)  from  Fassathal : 


2. 

Sa.                                  ». 

85-34 

45-87                        39-48 

1-68 

11-18                         10-31 

1-67 

—                             8*94 

.. 

24-63                         15*66 

1*70 

0-28                           1-70 

2*66 

1*50  Ca0,C0j  =  15-24 

5-47 

6*72                     1   g -^ 
0*82                     5   ®  ®^ 

99*227 


98-42 


100 


100 


SA 
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AUSADE; 


The  Imses  of  1  an  Dearljr  nmoTed»  with  a 
portion  of  silica;  io  S  this  is  still  more  the 
ease,  probably  on  aeeonnt  of  the  stron^r  acids 
developed  by  the  volcano.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  presence  of  alkali  in  8,  except  by 
infiltration. 

LocatUittj  dec  Angite  is  nsaally  foand  in 
basalt,  (rranite,  greenstone,  lavas,  and  similar 
rocks.  The  following  are  among  the  names 
applied  to  this  protean  mineral  species.  Angite 
and  Pyroxene  apply  as  specific  terms  to  the 
several  varieties.  JmgUe  (dva*,  hutrt)  from  the 
generally  >superior  lustre  of  augite  to  horn- 
blende;  PyrosoriM  (in^flrt,  (Im,  itranger)  from 
its  occurrence  in  lavas  to  which  it  did  not 
belong,  HaAv ;  Diopnde  (/k,  through,  Mrmv,  to 
hok)  from  Its  being  sometimes  transparent, 
found  at  Ala  (hence  called  Jlahtt)  and  the 
Mussa  Alp  (hence  also  Mutnte),  generally  light- 
colored,  with  a  shade  of  green ;  transparent, 
translucent;  associated  wiUi  precious  garnet; 
at  Heiligenblut  in  Carinthia ;  from  Schwarzen- 
stein  in  Tyrol,  often  of  two  colors  (hence 
ProitUe) ;  Reichenstein,  Silesia ;  Lake  Baikal, 
Biberia,  dec,  dtc;  8aht€  imperfectly  crystal- 
lized and  light  green,  found  at  Sala  in  Sweden ; 
BmkttUit  from  Lake  Baikal,  and  Fauaiit  from 
Fassathal  are  diogy  green  varieties;  White 
Malacoiit%  in  Finland,  Norway,  dbc  (see  be- 
havior and  analysis  above) ;  Omphazitt,  a  fo- 
liated leek-green  variety ;  CoecoKit  (mumc,  teed) 
is  applied  to  the  granular  varieties ;  the  granules 
are  rounded  or  angular;  Diallagf  usually  grass 
or  emerald-green  (hence  Smaragdite  or  emerald- 
stone)  ;  Hypersthene  {un^t  abovtf  o^Svor,  strength) 
from  its  difficult  frangibility,  found  among 
other  localities  at  St.  Paul's  Island,  Labrador, 
whence  Patdiie  and  Labrador  Hornblende ;  Uroii- 
«7^  from  its  peculiar  play  of  light 

The  American  localities  are  Bytown,  Lower 
Canada,  large,  white,  subtransparent  in  calca- 
reous spar;  less  clear  in  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
in  Dolomite;  at  King^sbridge,  New  York;  at 
Bolton,  Massachusetts;  salite  at  New  Haven 
and  Milford,  Connecticut,  at  Bolton,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Monroe,  New  York;  coccolite  at 
Willsborongh,  New  York,  in  granite,  associated 
with  garnet  and  tabular  spar,  and  under  similar 
circumstances  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Massive  augite  at  Rogers'  Rock  on  Lake  George. 
Hypersthene  occurs  with  chondrodite  at  War- 
wick, New  York ;  in  felspathic  rockatDupont's 
works  on  the  Brandy  wine,  Delaware,  &c.,  &c. 

AURADE.    See  OaANoK-flower-camphor. 

AURANTIIN.    See  Hesperidix. 

AURATES.  AURIC  ACID.    See  GoLn. 

AURICHALCITE.  Min.  Dncrip.  Small, 
broad-columnar  pieces,  partly  forming  sharp 
granules  imbedded  in  limestone  and  brown 
hematite,  partly  as  a  drusy  coating.  Color 
verdigris-green ;  lustre  pearly  ;  translucent ; 
H.=  l. 

Behnrior,  In  closed  tubes  yields  neutral 
water,  changing  to  brownish  black;  in  the  re- 
ducing flame  on  charcoal,  coats  the  latter  white 
without  fusing;  moistened  with  cobalt  solution 
in  the  oxidizing  flame,  the  coating  green  after 
cooling;  soluble  in  borax  and  mic.  salt  with 
effervescence  to  a  green  copper-glass  •,  mixed 
with  equal  quantities  of  borax  and  soda,  \l 


of  oxide  of  ifaie  and  a  BMlillie'batloa  of  oomr. 
Wholly  soluble  with  dferrcaeenee  an  ehiocDi 
hydric  acid. 
^M^fiii,  hotli  by  T.  Boetlger: 

Ojdde  of  copper S8-1M  S8JI57 

Oxideofzinc 45*889  4ft«0 

Carbonic  acid 1(H)56  ItHVTT 

Water M50 


10(H)37 


99-987 


From  this  Boettger  deduces  the  fonnolK, 
J      «  CuO  7 


«&ofco.+»So]«o. 


or,  s.    8 


C2CaO 
IsZnO 


^00,+ 


g^^^Ha 


The  former  (l)  resembles  the  formula  of 
Blue  Malachite  in  which  oxide  of  line  rcptaact 
oxide  of  copper. 

Locality,  Loktewsk  and  other  copper  minei 
in  the  Altai  mountains*. .  . 

AURIPIOMEPTTUM.   Jftfi.   8ee  OafimT. 

AUTOMALITE.    Mhu    See  Gabiiitx. 

AVENTURINE.    Min.    See  Qcabtx. 

AVENTURINE  GLASS.    See  Gi.Aas. 

AXE.49TONE.    Mm.    SeeJAOx. 

AXINITE.     Jlfm.     Syn.   Thumite. 
roerstein»  Yanolite. 

Destrjp,  Cryst  system.  Doubly 
Rhombic.  Terminal  plane  or  base  cm  ia 
main  vertical  prism  ■■  184^  iO'.  The  njHili 
are  flat,  with  many  intermediate  planea»  ktm 
ing  very  obtuse  angles.  Cleavage  impcrfbik 
It  occars  also  with  a  slight1y>curved  hunelkr 
structure,  and  rarely  granular. 

H.  =  6-6  — 7-0.    G.  =  3-27. 

Color  usually  clove-brown,  inclining  to  lesl 
blue  and  pearl-gray,  sometimes  yellow  and 
green  from  the  presence  of  chlorite;  rarely 
almost  colorless;  lustre  vitreous,  brilliant; 
transparent,  subtranslucent ;  s^treak  white? 
brittle ;  small  conchoidal  fracture. 

Behavior,  Fuses  readily,  with  pufiing,  to  • 
shining,  dark-green  glass,  which  becomes  blifik 
in  the  oxidizing  flame;  easily  dissolved  liy 
borax  to  a  glass  colored  with  iron,  which.  I7 
long  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  flame,  becomes  - 
amethystine,  sooner  by  adding  saltpeter  to  Iht 
hot  bead ;  it  leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica  iaaiCb- 
salt;  with  soda  it  becomes  at  first  green,  dfftl 
fuses  to  a  black  glass  with  an  almost  metalttlj 
lustre;  with  soda  on  platinum  foil,  gives  aj 
strong  manganese  reaction ;  accorSag  M 
Turner,  it  gives  the  green  flame  of  bortd^ 
acid  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  floor  sptTf' 
Rammelsberg  could  not  obtain  the  last  resetioaii 

It  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  chlorohydrie  i^^ 
sulphuric  acid;  but,  if  fused  and  pul?erimL| 
the  former  decomposes  it  perfectly,  sepantiaf 
gelatinous  silica.  .^ 

Jnalysit,     1.  From  Oisans,  Dauphin^  b|^ 
Vauquelin ;  2.  from  the  same ;  S.  from  T 
burg ;  4.  from  Berkutzkaja-gora  near  Miask  i 
the  Ural :  2 — 4,  by  Rammelsberg ;  S  e^  8, 1 
4  were  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda;  k\ 
fused  alone,  then  decomposed  by  chlorohy 
acid ;  c  by  fluohydric  acid ;  the  boracic  1 


\\Ti  \]tve  \?L\.vei  ^«a  ««^%xaielY  determined 
gives,  ia  the  reducing  flame,  a  strong  coa\ing\lus\otimvVv^wWsi^v^^lwA]^ 
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Axa. 

1. 

SiJict 44 

Alamina 18 

Peroxide  of  iron 14 

Oxide  of  man^nese,  Mn^O,    4 

Magnesia — 

Lime 19 

Potassa — 

Boracic  acid — 

99 


So. 

43-406 
16-399 
10-249 
2-737 
1-645 
19-904 


In  3  and  4  the  alkali,  boracic  acid,  and  loss 
are  pyen  logclher.  The  formula  deduced  from 
the  analyses,  with  4*5  as  the  average  of  boracic 
acid,  is 


'  +  2 


B,im 


3CaO  1  C2SiO 
3Mg0  5  ^2  80, 

or,  more  generally,  by  usin^  R  for  metal  and  X 
for  the  acid  radical,  3  RO,  2  XO,  +  2  (RjO,, 
XO,). 

Loealiiies,  6cc.  Axinite  from  ojinr,  an  axtj  from 
the  sharp  edges  of  its  crystals  and  their  resem- 
blance to  an  axe.  It  occurs  at  Thum  in  Saxony 
(whence  Thumite),  at  Schneeberg,  Schwarzen- 
berg ;  at  Treseberg  on  the  Harz  in  clay-slate ; 
at  Monzoniberg  in  Tyrol;  at  Bareges  in  the 
Pyrenees  in  quartz,  &c.  The  finest  crystals 
occar  near  D*Oisans  in  Dauphine ;  at  Botallack 
near  Land's  End  in  Cornwall;  Kongsberg, 
Norway. 

AXIS.  Phys.  A  word  employed  in  various 
sciences,  and  in  the  arts,  which  has  conse- 
qnently  various  significations.  In  physics  it 
Bsnally  denotes  a  line  or  direction  bearing  a 
certain  relation  of  position  and  other  peculiari- 
ties to  other  lines  or  directions.  Thus  in  crys- 
tals we  have  crystallographic,  optical,  and 
thermal  axes,  which  may  or  may  not  coincide. 
See  Cbtstallogmaput. 

AZO,  or  AZ.  Chenu  A  prefix  to  many  or- 
ganic bodies  containing  nitrogen,  which  are 
derived  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Thus, 
Azoleic,  Azeleic  acids,  for  which,  see  Olkic 
Acin;  Azobenzide,  sec  under  Bexztl  ;  Azoma- 
ric  acid,  seo  rmnmon  Resix,  &c.,  &c. 

AZOTANE.  Chem,  See  Chhride  of  Ni- 
TBoesx. 

AZOTE.   Chem.    A  synonyme  of  Nitrooe!?. 

AZOTIC  ACID.  Chenu  A  synonyme  of 
Nitric  acid. 

AZULMIC  ACID.  CAew.  See  Cyanohydric 
odd  under  Ctattooett. 

AZURE-MALACHITE.  Min.  See  Blub 
Malachite. 

AZLTIE-STONE.    Min.    See  Hautwe. 

AZURITE.    Min.    See  Lazulits. 
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BABINGTONITE.  Min,  Syn.  Axotomous 
Angite-Spar,  M.    Babingtonite,  Levy, 

Dtterip.  Cryst-system,  Doubly  Oblique 
Bliombic.  The  terminal  plane  P  on  one  vert 
plane  Ms  92<'34^on  another T=  88^.  Cleaves 
perfectly  parallel  to  P,  less  to  T. 

H.  =  6-6  —  6.    G.  =  3*4  — 3-5. 

Crolor  greenish  black,  in  thin  laminae  parallel 
to  V,  shghUf  translucent  and  brown,  perpen-j 
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».                  e,  3.  4. 

43-676            —  43-736  43-720 

15-630  17-170  16-660  16-923 

9*454           9-308  11*940  10-210 

3*048  2-939  1-369  1-158 

1-703           1-940  1*774  2-213 

20-671  19*998  18*900  19-966 

100-428  100  100 

dicular  to  it  green;  lustre  vitreous,  brilliant; 
fracture  subconchoidal. 

Behavior,  Fuses  on  the  surface  into  a  black 
enamel ;  with  borax  gives  a  violet  (orange  ?) 
bead,  which  becomes  green  in  the  reducing 
flame. 

Jnalysis.  Of  Babingtonite  from  Arendal,  in 
Norway,  by  Arppe. 

Oxyfen. 

Silica 54-4  =         28*27 

Lime 19*6        5*50^ 

Magnesia 2*2        0*85  I      , ,  ^^ 

Protox.  of  mang., .     1*8        0*40  f     *  ^*'*" 

Protoxide  of  iron . .  21*3        4*85j 

Alumina 0*3         — 

Loss  by  ignition.. .    0*9         — 

100*5 

Including  the  magnesia  and  protoxide  of 
manganese  in  the  protoxide  of  iron,  the  formula 
is  CaO,  8iO,+  3  FeO,  2  SiO, ;  or  neutral  sili- 
cate of  lime  -f  i  protosilicate  of  iron,  which  is 
the  formula  of  Hornblende  in  part  Arppe 
first  extracted  titaniferous  iron  with  a  magnet, 
and  could  then  find  no  trace  of  titanium,  which 
Children  had  detected  in  it. 

Locitlities,  It  occurs  well  crystallized  at 
Arendal  in  Norway,  associated  with  epidote 
and  massive  garnet;  in  the  Shetland  isles  in 
white  quartz. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  a  similar  compo- 
sition to  Hornblende,  it  should  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent crystal  system,  which  thrown  some 
doubt  either  on  the  examination  of  the  crystal 
or  on  the  analysis.  See  Horxblxxde.  (Berz. 
Juhresb.  xxii.  205.) 

BAIKALITE.    Mm,    See  Auoite. 

BALANCE.  ^Ger,  Waage.  An  instrument 
for  the  determination  of  the  relative  weight  of 
bodies,  compared  with  other  bodies  assumed 
as  standards,  and  which  are  called  weights  (see 
Weights).  The  balance  is  one  of  the  most 
important  chemical  instruments,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  it  acts  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  chemisu  Bat,  as 
the  full  development  of  these  principles  belongs 
altogether  to  another  branch  of  science,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  concise  exposi- 
tion of  them. 

The  balance  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  a  lever  called  the  beam,  furnished  with 
three  axes,  one  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion, 
situated  in  the  middle,  by  which  it  is  supported 
horizontally,  and  upon  which  it  turns  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  the  other  two  near  its  extremities^ 
on  which  are  suspended  the  pans  ot  scs\tis« 
which  receive  the  weights  and  lY\e  body  \o  \« 
weighed. 


BALAUCB. 

Ijet  Figure  1,  PI.  V^  represeDt  a  section  of 
a  balance  beam*  and  e  its  centre  of  gravity. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  axis  of  support  passed 
through  this  point,  the  beam  would  remain 
at  rest  in  any  position  in  which  it  might  be 

Slaeed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  the  beam 
1  the  horizontal  position,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  support  should  be  in  a  point  perpen- 
dicular over  its  centre  of  gravity  as  in  d.  The 
b^m  will  then  not  only  remain  in  the  hori- 
aontal  position,  but  if  its  horizon tality  be  in 
any  way  disturbed,  its  centre  of  gravity  will 
tend  to  resume  its  former  lowermost  position 
in  the  perpendicular  line  from  d,  and  thus 
eanse  the  beam  through  a  number  of  oscilla- 
tions to  resume  its  horizontal  position. 

Now  let  a  and  b  represent  the  points  where 
the  pans  are  suspended.  The  weights  in  the 
pant  may  then  be  considered  as  weights  added 
in  these  points.  For  simplicity,  let  the  lever 
be  considered  as  inflexible,  and  the  line  of  sus- 
pension, a  6,  which  unites  the  two  points  of 
suspension  of  the  pans,  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  point  of  support  or  the  fulcrum  (/, 
and  tbe  arms  of  the  lever  ad  and  a 6  to  be 
equal.  We  have  then  the  weight  of  the  balance 
constituted  by  two  parts,  the  weight  of  the  beam, 
which  is  constant  and  represented  by  its  centre 
of  gravity,  c,  and  the  weight  of  the  pans  vary- 
ing by  the  additional  weights  added  to  them. 
If  the  weight  of  the  pans  be  equal,  their  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  in  <f,  and  remain  in  this 
point  by  the  addition  of  any  amount  of  equal 
weights  on  both  sides.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  balance,  which  results  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  represented  by  c  and  the  weight 
of  the  pans  represented  by  d,  must  therefore 
be  somewhere  in  the  line  d  f,  and  the  only  effect 
of  adding  equal  weights  in  the  pan  will  be  to 
move  the  resulting  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  balance  nearer  towards  d,  which  it  never 
can  reach.  The  beam  will  therefore,  by  the 
addition  of  equal  weights  in  both  pans,  remain 
in  its  horizontal  position,  or,  if  disturbed,  tend 
to  assume  it. 

But,  instead  of  equal,  if  unequal  weights  be 
added  in  the  two  pans  so  that,  for  instance  a 
larger  weight  will  act  in  b  than  in  o,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  centre  of  gravity  will  be  re- 
moved from  d  in  the  line  a  b  towards  that  pan 
in  which  is  the  heavier  weight,  fur  instance  to 
«;  the  resulting  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
balance  will  then  no  longer  be  between  d  and  r, 
but  between  e  and  e,  for  instance  in  g.  This 
point  will  therefore  tend  to  take  its  position 
perpendicularly  below  the  support «/,  and  there- 
by cause  the  beam  to  deviate  from  the  hori- 
zontal position,  and,  after  a  number  of  oscilla- 
tions, to  settle  in  a  state  of  rest,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  horizon,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2. 
The  extent  of  this  angle  is  a  measure  of  the 
delicacy  or  sensibiUiy  of  the  balance. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  nice  scientific  inquiries, 
we  shall  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  this  property  is  in- 
fluenced. 

In  Fig.  3,  PL  V.  let  AB  represent  the  beam 

drawn  from  the  horizontal  position  by  a  very 

small  weight  placed  in  the  scale  suspended 

from  the  point  B;  then  the  force  tending  to 
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draw  the  beam  firom  the  horiaoBtal  posii 
may  be  expressed  by  PB  nnltaplied  by  ai 
very  small  weight  acting  upon  the  point  B. 

Let  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  be  it 
O;  then  the  force  acting  against  the  fbrmer 
will  be  G  P  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
beam  and  scales,  and  when  these  fbrees  are 
equal,  the  beam  will  rest  in  an  inclined  posi* 
tion.  Hence  we  may  perceive  that  aa  At 
centre  of  gravity  is  nearer  to  or  farther  iioa 
the  fulcrum  8  (tvtry  thing  else  remaining  the 
same),  the  sensibihty  of  the  balance  will  be 
increased  or  diminished. 

For,  suppose  the  centre  of  gravity  were  re- 
moved to  g,  then  to  product  an  opposing  ibvee 
equal  to  that  acting  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
beam,  the  distance,  gp,  from  the  perpendicular 
line  must  be  increased  until  it  beieomes  neailr 
equal  to  G  P ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  end  a 
the  beam  B  must  descend,  which  will  increaae 
the  angle  H  8  B. 

As  all  weights  placed  in  the  scales  are  re- 
ferred to  the  line  joining  the  points  of  anspe^ 
sion  of  the  scales,  and  as  this  line  is  above  dlw 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  when  not  loadedt 
such  weights  will  raise  the  centre  of  gravi^; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sensibllity  of  im 
balance,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  this  eauae, 
will  remain  unaltered. 

For,  calling  the  distance  8  G  unity,  the  dkt^ 
tance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  (Vom  the  poiat  8 
(to  which  the  weights  which  has  been  added  it 
referred)  will  be  expressed  by  the  recipneal 
of  the  weight  of  the  beam  so  increased;  that 
is,  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  be  doubled  by 
weights  placed  in  the  scales,  S  g  will  be  one> 
half  of  SO ;  and  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  be 
in  like  manner  trebled,  8g  will  be  one-third  of 
S  G,  and  so  on.  And  as  G  P  varies  as  8  G,  gp 
will  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  increattd 
weight  of  the  beam,  and,  consequentl}',  the  pnh 
duct  obtained  by  multiplying  gp  by  the  weight 
of  the  beam  and  its  load  will  be  a  constant 
quaniiiy,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  balance, as' 
before  stated,  will  suffer  no  alteration. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  fulcrum  8» 
Fig.  4,  is  situated  below  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  suspension,  and  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  when  not  loaded  is  at  G. 
Also,  tliai  when  a  \'iery  small  weight  is  placed 
in  the  scale  suspended  from  the  point  B,  the 
beam  is  drawn  from  its  horizontal  position, 
the  deviation  being  a  measure  of  the  sensi> 
bility  of  ih<i  balance.  Then,  as  before  stated, 
G  P,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  beam,  will 
be  equal  to  P'B  multiplied  by  the  very  small 
additional  weight  acting  on  the  point  B. 

Now,  if  we  place  equal  weights  in  both 
scales,  such  additional  weights  will  be  referred 
to  the  point  W,  and  the  resulting  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  W,  calling 
WG  unity,  will  be  expressed  as  before  by  the 
reciprocal  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  loaded 
beam.  But  G  P  will  decrease  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  W  G :  thus,  supposing  the  weight 
of  the  beam  to  be  doubled,  W  g  would  be  one> 
half  of  W  G ;  but  gp,  as  will  be  evident  on  an 
inspection  of  the  figure,  will  be  less  than  half 
of  G  P ;  and  the  same  small  weight  which  was 
before  applied  to  the  point  B,  if  now  adde^ 
would  depress  the  point  B,  ttntil  the  distaaea 
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§p  became  such  as  that,  when  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  whole,  the  product  would  be 
as  before  equal  to  P'B,  multiplied  by  the  before- 
mentioned  very  small  added  weight.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  balance,  therefore,  in  this  case 
Tould  be  increased. 

If  the  beam  be  sufficiently  loaded,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  at  length  be  raised  to  the 
fokrum  8,  and  the  beam  will  rest  indiflferently 
ia  any  posit\on.  If  more  weight  be  then  added, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  raised  above  the 
falcrum,  and  the  beam  will  turn  over. 

Lastly,  if  the  fulcrum  S,  Fig.  6,  is  above  the 
line  of  suspension,  as  any  additional  weights 
placed  in  the  scales  will  be  referred  to  the 
point  W,  in  the  line  adjoining  A  and  B,  if  the 
weight  of  the  beam  be  doubled  by  such  added 
weights,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  be  conse- 
quently raised  to  g,  W  g  will  become  equal  to 
lolf  of  W  G.  But  gp  being  greater  than  one- 
half  of  G  P,  the  end  of  the  beam  B  will  rise 
until  gp  becomes  such  as  to  be  equal,  when 
moltiplied  by  the  whole  increased  weight,  of 
the  beam  to  PB,  multiplied  by  the  small  weight, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  placed  as  in 
the  preceding  examples,  in  the  scale. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  three  positions  of  the  fulcrum  which 
influence  the  sensibility  of  the  balance :  first, 
when  the  fulcrum  and  the  points  of  suspension 
are  in  a  right  line,  when  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  will  remain  the  same,  though  the 
weight  with  which  the  beam  is  loaded  should 
be  raned :  secondly,  when  the  fulcrum  is  below 
ibe  line  joining  the  two  points  of  support,  in 
which  case  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  will 
be  increased  by  additional  weights,  until  at 
length  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised  above  the 
fiilcrum,  when  the  beam  will  turn  over  or  set  : 
and,  thirdly,  when  the  fulcrum  is  above  the 
line  joining  the  two  points  of  support,  in  which 
case  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  will  be  di- 
minished as  the  weight  with  which  the  beam 
is  leaded  is  increased. 

The  sensibility  of  a  balance,  as  here  defined, 
is  the  angular  deviation  of  the  beam  occasioned 
byplacin;:^  an  additional  constant  small  weight 
in  one  of  the  scales ;  but  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  proportion  which  such  small 
additional  weight  bears  to  the  weight  of  the 
beam  and  its  load,  and  sometimes  to  the  weight 
the  value  of  which  is  to  be  determined. 

This  proportion,  however,  will  evidently  vary 
with  different  weights,  except  in  the  case  where 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  is  in  the  line 
joining  the  points  supporting  the  scales,  the 
fnlcnim  being  above  this  line,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  every  other  case,  when 
speaking  of  the  sensibility  of  the  balance,  to 
designate  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded : 
thus,  if  a  balance  has  a  troy  pound  in  each 
scale,  and  the  horizontality  of  the  beam  varies 
a  certain  small  quantity,  just  perceptible  on 
the  addition  of  one-hundredth  of  a  grain,  we 
say  diat  the  balance  is  sensible  to  m^irirff  P^^^ 
of  its  load  with  a  pound  in  each  scale,  or  that 
it  will  determine  the  weight  of  a  troy  pound 
within  y^^'nuu  part  of  the  whole. 

The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  balance 
is  to  its  falcmm,  the  slower  will  be  the  oscilla- 
lioBt  of  the  beaiP*  The  number  of  oscillations, 
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therefore,  made  by  the  beam  in  a  given  time  (a 
minute  for  example),  affords  the  most  accurate 
method  of  judging  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance,  which  will  be  the  greater  as  the  oscil- 
lations are  fewer. 

An  active  chemist  generally  requires  two  or 
three  balances;  for  large  quantities,  if  weighed 
in  balances  of  great  delicacy,  would  infallibly 
injure,  or  even  destroy  them,  by  flexure  of  the 
beam,  or  change  in  the  points  of  support;  and 
minute  differences  in  small  weights  cannot 
usually  be  appreciated  in  scales  intended  lor 
great  quantities,  because  of  the  strength  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  instrument,  and  the  con- 
sequent weight  and  comparative  roughness  of 
the  parts.  One  pair  of  scales  should  therefore 
be  provided  for  larger  weights,  such  as  from 
one  ounce  up  to  three  or  four  pounds,  or  even 
more,  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  turn  with 
two  or  three  grains,  when  loaded  with  their 
greatest  weight.  They  can,  when  required,  be 
made  very  delicate  and  correct,  but,  except  in 
particular  cases,  that  is  not  necessary.  Another 
finer  instrument,  calculated  to  weigh  from  half 
a  grain  to  two  or  three  ounces  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  and  turning  with  about  one- 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  should  be  kept  for  such 
laboratory  purposes,  which  require  more  accu- 
racy. They  are  intended  for  common  use, 
and  should  be  substituted  as  often  as  possible 
for  the  best  balance,  especially  in  cases  which 
require  the  balance  in  the  laboratory,  the  object 
being  to  save  the  superior  instrument  from 
injury  by  loo  frequent  use,  and  to  preserve  it 
from  exposure  to  the  vapors  which  are  con- 
stantly evolving  in  the  progress  of  operations, 
or  from  the  bottles.  The  choice  instrument 
should  be  sufficiently  delicate  to  weigh  from 
600  to  1000  grains  and  downwards,  indicating 
distinctly,  and  with  certainty,  differences  equal 
to  the  jjf\ji  or  j/^^  of  a  grain.  Such  an  in- 
strument ought  never  to  be  kept  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  in  a  separate  room  adjoining  it. 

Balances  are,  therefore,  variously  constructs 
ed,  and  made  of  various  materials,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  beam  is  most  frequently  made  of  a  rod  of 
solid  steel,  sometimes  of  two  hollow  cones, 
joined  at  their  bases  (Troughton's),  and  in 
some  the  beam  is  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a 
rhombus.  The  principal  object  in  all,  how- 
ever, is  to  combine  strength  and  inflexibility 
with  lightness. 

Balances  of  the  most  perfect  kind  are  usually 
furnished  with  adjustments,  by  means  of  which 
the  length  of  the  arms,  or  the  distances  of  the 
fulcrum  from  the  points  of  suspension  of  the 
scales,  may  be  equalized,  and  the  line  of  sus- 
pension regulated  in  regard  to  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance  lowered  or 
raised  by  a  movable  weight. 

Of  modern  constructions  of  balances  we 
consider  those  of  Robinson  of  London  as  the 
best.  Fig.  6  and  7,  PI.  V.  represents  a  drawing 
of  one  of  his  construction,  which  we  have  had 
in  constant  employment  for  a  number  of  years 
without  any  perceptible  deterioration.  Excel- 
lent balances  of  this  construction  arc  made  in 
Philadelphia  by  J.  P.  Duffey.  We  subjoin  the 
following  description  by  Capl.  Kater.  (See 
Kater  EndXardner^i  Elemeru  of  MecUaiu 
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The  beam  of  this  balance  is  only  ten  inches 
ong.  It  is  a  frame  of  bell-metal  in  the  form 
of  a  rhombns.  The  fulcrum  is  an  equilateral 
triangular  prism  of  steel,  one  inch  in  length ; 
but  the  cd<;e  on  which  the  beam  vibrates  is 
formed  to  an  angle  of  120®,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  injury  from  the  weight  with  which  it  may 
be  loaded.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  this  balance 
consists  in  the  knife-edge,  which  forms  the 
fulcrum  bearing  upon  an  agate  plane  ihroush- 
out  its  whole  length,  whereas  in  the  other 
balances  the  whole  weight  is  supported  by  por- 
tions only  of  the  knife-edge,  amounting  tnuether 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  supports  for  the 
scales  are  knife-edges  each  six-tenths  of  an 
inch  long.  The.>e  are  each  furnished  with  two 
pressing  screws,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  made  parallel  to  the  central  knife- 
edge. 

Each  end  of  the  beam  is  sprung  obliquely 
upwards  and  towards  the  middle,  so  as  to  form 
a  spring  through  which  a  pushing  scn'w  passes, 
which  serves  to  vary  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  suspension  from  the  fulcrum,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  its  oblique  action,  to  raise  or 
depress  it,  so  as  to  furnish  a  means  of  bringing 
the  points  of  suspension  and  the  fulcrum  into 
a  right  line. 

A  piece  of  wire,  four  inches  long,  on  which 
a  screw  is  cut,  pr(»cefds  from  the  middle  of  ihe 
beam  downwards.  This  is  pointed  to  serve  as 
an  index,  and  a  small  brasrs  ball  moves  on  the 
screw,  l)y  chanying  the  situation  of  which  the 
place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure. 

The  fulcrinri.  as  bf'Iorc  remarked,  rests  iip(»n 
an  aj^alf  plane  thn  n^lmui  iis  w  hob,'  l«MiL:lh,  aiui 
the  sfab.'-i»:iii*<  :ii<'  aMa('h»*d  to  pla^^•^  df  a',^.it<\ 
which  vo^i  upon  ib^  knire-od;,'t's  forniiiii,'  tb«? 
points  nf  sMppiiit.  Tbl^  iiiftliiMi  of  siippcirtiriL' 
the  scab'-pans.  wo  liave  reason  to  Ijehcvc,  is 
due  to  Mr.  ('avnubsb.  l-pon  ibe  buvi-r  half 
of  tbt;  pillar,  t<i  wbicb  ibo  a«rat(*  }ilani?  is  fixrd. 
a  tubt*  Nlxb'N  lip  .'ill,!  ilnwn  by  nutans  i>f  a  b-vcr 
which  pa.->»'>  i<>  "lie  oiitsiilc  ol'ibe  cax*.  From 
the  top  of  ibi-  tiil'C,  arms  })HK'ccd  ob!i(|nrly 
towanis  llif  cii'N  of  ibe  balanc«*,  ^crvini;  to 
support,  a  IxMi/.oiital  pK'c<\  carryinir  at  cai-h 
extrcmiiy  two  S'i>  nf  Y  .s,  one  a  litUe  abnve  the 
other.  Tiif  np)n?r  V  >  arc  destinril  to  riM'^ivo 
the  a^'ati'  planes  in  wiiicb  ibe  scal<'-pans  arc 
attached,  and  tbns  in  relieve  the  knil'c-('d'j:'*s 
from  tbfir  prcs-surc;  the  bavcr  tn  receive  the 
knife-cib^es  lln*in<'*lvcs,  which  f«»rni  tlu;  points 
of  suspension  of  the  pans,  ciuiseijiiently  these 
latter  Y  .<,  when  in  aciion.  sustain  the  whole 
beam. 

Wbi'ii  the  lever  is  freed  from  a  nolcli  in 
which  ii  is  loiiif,.,!.  a  spring  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  the  iiibp  we  have  nieniioned.  and  lo 
elevate  it.  'i'he  upper  Y  *  first  me«M  the  ai^ate 
planes  carryiiis:  tbn  scale-pans  and  free  them 
from  the  knife-»Mli»<'s.  'J'iie  lower  \s  then 
come  in!o  action  aiul  raise  the  whole  beam, 
clevatin-^  the  c'Miiral  knife-edge  above  the 
ajjate  plaice.  This  is  the  usual  stale  of  the 
balance  when  not  in  use:  when  it  is  to  be 
brought  into  aetifin.  the  reverse  of  wliat  wo 
have  described  takes  place.  On  pressiui,' 
down  the  lever,  the  central  knife-edf»c  first 
jneels  the  agate  plane,  and  afierwanU  the  two 
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agate  planes  carrying  the  scale-pans  arc  de- 
posited upon  their  supporting  knife-edges. 

A  balance  of  this  construction  was  employed 
by  Captain  Kater  in  adjusting  the  national 
siandard  pound.  With  a  pound  troy  in  each 
scale,  the  addition  of  one-hundredth  of  a  grain 
caused  the  index  to  vary  one  division,  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
adjusts  these  balances  so  that  with  one  thou- 
sand grains  in  each  scale,  the  index  varies 
perceptibly  on  the  addition  of  one  thousandth 
of  a  grain,  or  of  one-millionth  part  of  the 
weight  to  be  determined. 

The  following  is  the  method  to  be  pursued 
in  adjusting  a  balance  of  this  description: 

1.  To  bring  the  points  of  suspension  and  the 
fulcrum  into  a  right  line. 

Make  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  very 
slow  by  moving  the  weight  which  influences 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  bring  the  beam  into 
a  horizontal  position,  by  means  of  small  bits 
of  paper  thrown  into  the  scales.     Then  load 
I  the  scales  with  nearly  the  greatest  weight  the 
:  beam  is  fitted  to  carry.    If  the  vibrations  are 
I  performed   in   the  same   time   as   before,  no 
I  further  adjustment  is  necessary;    but  if  the 
beam  vibrates  quicker,  or  if  it  oversets,  cause 
it  to  vibrate  in  the  same  time  as  at  first,  by 
moving  the  adjusting  weight,  and  noie  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  weight  has  passed. 
Move  the  weight  then  in  the  contrary  direction 
through  double  this  distance,  and  then  produce 
the  former  slow  motion  by  means  of  the  screw 
acting  vertically  on  the  points  of  snspensioD. 
Repeat  this  oj)eration  until  the  adjustment  is 
|)eri'ecl. 

2.  'i'o  make  the  arms  of  the  beam  of  an 
eijual  len'jrlh. 

Put  wei^'iits  in  the  scales  as  before;  brin? 
the  bi'am  as  nearly  as  |^os>ible  to  a  horizontal 
piisihon,  and  note  tlu?  division  at  which  the 
in.b'x  standi ;  unhook  the  scales,  and  transfer 
thi'in  wiih  their  weiirhls  to  the  other  ends  of 
the  l.t'.im,  when,  if  the  indf^x  point''  to  ihe  same 
division,  the  arms  are  ol'  an  equal  length;  br.l 
if  nor.  biin„'  the  imlex  to  the  ilivision  which 
bad  berii  noleil.  by  placing  small  weight?  in 
one  or  the  other  scale.  'J'ake  away  half  ihpse 
veigbi-,  and  bring  the  index  again  to  the 
('b>frved  ilivision  by  the  ailjU'^ting  screw. 
which  acts  horizoMi:illy  on  the  points  of  sup- 
port. It  the  vcale-pans  are  kni»wn  to  be  of  the 
Name  weight,  it  will  noi  be  neces'-.ary  l(»chanije 
the  srale>,  but  merely  to  transfer  the  weights 
from  one  scale-pan  to  the  other. 

Delicjite  balances  are  always  encK'^ed  in  a 
glass  case,  and  are  so  fixed  in  ihem  as  to  admit 
of  their  usi*  without  removal.  The  case  should 
ojjen  by  doors  both  in  front  and  on  the  side?, 
and  s!i<  uld  always  be  cl«»sed  pertectly  when 
not  ill  u*.e.  It  ought  also  never  lo  be  neglected 
to  k«'ep  an  open  vessel  containing  dry  carbo- 
nate of  potassa  (pearlash)  inside  the  case  lor 
the  absorption  of  moisture  and  other  injurious 
vajiors.  It  is  also  neres^iary.  for  the  preserva- 
litin  of  the  balance,  to  clean  it  at  least  twice  a 
year.by  rubbing  tir^t  with  a  rag  slightly  greased 
with  a  mixture  of  sweet  olive  and  a  little  lin- 
seed oil,  and  afterwards  wiping  it  od"  with  a 
perfectly  clean  piece  of  linen.  Special  care 
should  be  laken  never  to  touch  v.-ith  the  fingers 
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the  steel  edges  or  the  planes  on  which  they 
rest 

nose  balances,  the  beams  of  which  are 
made  of  a  straight  piece  of  steel,  answer  well 
where  the  utmost  accoracy  is  not  reqnired,  or 
where  only  small  quantities  are  to  be  weighed, 
hot  with  larger  loads  they  are  apt  to  bend,  and 
thus  to  give  a  less  delicate  result.  They  pos- 
sess, however,  the  great  convenience  that  the 
beam  may  be  divided  into  decimal  parts,  and 
the  last  decimal  weights  ascertained  by  the 
next  higher  decimal  weight,  made  of  wire  and 
bent  into  a  hook,  so  as  to  slide  forward  and 
backward  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  beam. 

A  good  balance  should  always  have  the 
middle  knife-edge  resting  wholly  or  partly  on 
a  perfect  plane,  with  some  contrivance  for 
elevating  the  beam,  and  freeing  the  knife-edge 
from  its  support,  both  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  edge  from  becoming  dull  when  not 
used  and  of  stopping  the  oscillations  of  the 
beam  while  weighing.  If  the  fulcrum  rest  in 
a  carve,  the  results  are  more  apt  to  become 
uncertain.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  suspension  of  the  pans,  and  more  so  where 
these  are  suspended  by  hooks  or  curved  edges. 
In  the  latter  case  the  pans  rest  merely  in  a 
single  point,  which  is  apt  to  change  slightly  by 
nnavoidable  motions  of  the  pans,  and  thus  pro- 
dace  a  very  sensible  variation  in  the  results, 
even  in  balances,  which  otherwise  possess 
great  delicacy.  In  fine  assaying  balances,  the 
edges  supporting  the  pans  are  sometimes 
carved,  forming  part  of  a  circle  made  of  agate 
or  some  other  hard  mineral,  by  drilling  and 
then  cutting  it  into  segments,  using  one  part 
for  supporting  the  edge  and  the  other  as  a  hook 
for  the  suspension  of  the  scale  on  it. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
have  two  pans,  one  above  the  other,  at  least  on 
that  side  where  the  weights  usually  are  placed, 
the  upper  one  being  destined  for  the  reception 
of  counterpoises. 

Uu  of  the  Balanre.  In  the  foregoing  it  has 
been  shown  that  when  the  arms  of  the  balance 
are  equal,  equal  weights  in  the  different  pans 
will  produce  no  change  in  its  horizon lality; 
vice  versa,  if  two  bodies  placed  in  the  pans 
produce  no  change  in  the  horizontaiity  of  the 
beam,  we  conclude  that  their  weight  is  equal. 
Having,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  ascer- 
tained that  the  balance  is  in  order,  as  far 
as  regards  its  perfect  equilibrium,  freedom  of 
vibration,  and  delicacy,  and  that  its  arms  are 
of  the  same  length  (see  below),  it  only  becomes 
necessary  to  place  the  body,  the  weight  of 
which  we  wish  to  ascertain  in  one  scale,  add 
weights  (see  Weight)  in  the  other  till  equili- 
brium be  again  restored.  The  weight  of  the 
body  is  then  directly  indicated  by  the  weights 
in  the  opposite  scale.  Should  the  arms  of  the 
scale  be  not  exactly  of  the  same  length,  the 
weighing  may  still  be  performed  in  the  same 
manner  for  analysis  without  injury  to  the 
resolts,  if  the  precaution  be  observed  always 
to  weigh  the  substance  and  its  ingredients  in 
the  same  scale,  and  the  weights  in  the  other, 
since  then  the  same  proportion  will  be  pre- 
served in  all  the  weighings  between  the  weights 
and  the  weighed  bodies,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  these  remain  perfectly  correct 


But  if  the  exact  abtoluie  weighl  of  a  body  bo 
required,  as,  for  instance,  a  cenain  weight  of 
water  or  mercury  be  desired  as  a  measure,  or 
for  the  comparison  of  standard  weights,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  arms  should  be  exactly  of 
the  same  length,  and  even  then  it  is  better  in 
all  delicate  scientific  operations,  where  the 
utmost  accuracy  is  required,  not  to  rely  on 
adjustments  at  all,  but  to  perform  the  weighing, 
or  the  comparison  between  standard  weights 
by  one  and  the  same  arm.  For  such  purposes 
we  subjoin  the  following  directions  for  the  use 
of  one  of  Robinson's  or  any  other  similarly 
constructed  balance. 

Having  levelled  the  case  which  contains  the 
balance,  and  thrown  the  beam  out  of  action, 
place  a  weight  in  each  scale-pan  nearly  equal 
to  the  weight  which  is  to  be  determined.  Lower 
the  beam  very  gently  till  it  is  in  action,  and  by 
means  of  the  adjustment  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  centre  of  gravity,  cause  the  beam  to 
vibrate  very  slowly.  Remove  these  weights, 
and  place  the  substance,  the  weight  of  which 
is  to  be  determined,  in  one  of  the  scale-pans; 
carefully  counterpoise  it  by  means  of  any  con- 
venient substances  put  into  the  other  scale- 
pan,  and  observe  the  division  at  which  the 
index  stands ;  remove  the  body,  the  weight  of 
which  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  substitute 
standard  weights  for  it  so  as  to  bring  the  index 
to  the  same  division  as  before.  These  weights 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 

If  it  be  required  to  compare  two  weights 
together,  which  are  intended  to  be  equal,  and 
to  ascertain  their  difference,  if  any,  the  method 
of  proceeding  will  be  nearly  the  same.  The 
standard  weight  is  to  be  carefully  counter- 
poised, and  the  division  at  which  the  index 
stands,  noted.  And  now  it  will  be  convenient 
to  add  in  either  of  the  -scales  some  small 
weight,  such  as  one  or  two-hundredihs  of  a 
grain,  and  mark  the  number  of  divisions  passed 
over  in  consequence  by  the  index,  by  which 
the  value  of  one  division  of  the  scale  will  be 
known.  This  should  be  repeated  a  few  times, 
and  the  mean  taken  for  greater  certainty. 

Having  noted  the  division  at  which  the  index 
rests,  the  standard  weight  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  weight  which  is  to  be  compared  with  it  sub- 
stituted for  it  The  index  is  then  ajrain  to  be 
noted,  and  the  dificrence  between  this  and  the 
former  indication  will  give  the  difierence 
between  the  weights  in  parts  of  a  grain. 

If  the  balance  is  adjusted  so  as  to  be  very 
sensible,  it  will  be  long  before  it  comes  to  a 
state  of  rest.  It  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be 
advisable  to  take  the  mean  of  the  extent  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  index  as  the  point  where  it 
would  rest,  and  this  may  be  repeated  several 
times  for  greater  accuracy.  It  must  however, 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  do  this 
when  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  is  beyond 
one  or  two  divisions  of  the  scale ;  but  with  this 
limitation  it  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  method  as 
can  be  pursued. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  a 
body*s  weight  by  this  method,  it  requires  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  twice, 
for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  doublt 
weighing.  This  may,  however,  be  avoided,  \a. 
repetiuon  of  the  same  experimeivls,  by  v\«A\Ti% 
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on  the  opposite  pan  a  counterpoise  heavier 
than  the  body  to  be  weighed,  and  determining, 
with  accuracy,  the  weight  which  is  required  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  It  is  then  only  neces- 
sary in  the  subsequent  weighings  to  replace 
this  weight  by  the  body,  and  restore  the  equili- 
brium by  the  addition  of  smaller  weights, 
which,  subtracted  from  the  first,  give  the  true 
weight  of  the  body. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  excellence  of  the 
balance  would,  even  with  all  possible  care  in 
weighing,  be  of  little  use,  unless  the  weights 
employcil  were  equally  to  be  depended  on.  For 
their  adjustment,  we  refer  to  article  Weights. 
The  weights  should  never  be  touched  by  the 
hand,  by  which  they  would  become  tarnished. 
Per  the  larger  weights  a  wooden  fork  or  tongs 
should  be  employed,  and  for  the  smaller,  a  pair 
of  forceps  made  of  brass  or  copper,  having 
sufficient  elasticity  to  open  on  their  being  re- 
leased from  pressure,  and  yet  not  opposing  a 
resistance  sulficient  to  interfere  with  that  deli- 
cacy of  touch  which  is  desirable  in  such 
operations. 

In  estimating  or  counting  the  weights  in  the 
pan  errors  are  often  committed,  which  some- 
times ruin  the  result  of  much  labor.  The 
weights  should  therefore  always  after  attained 
equilibrium  be  spread  out  in  the  pan,  or  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  according  to  their  denomina- 
tion, the  amount  noted  down,  and  then  com- 
pared with  the  vacancies  in  the  box,  wherein 
the  weights  are  kept  and  where  every  weight 
should  have  its  own  compartment  with  the 
mark  of  its  value  attached  to  it. 

Altlunii^h  when  the  balance  is  in  prrfocl 
order,  it  is  indin'errnt  which  pan  receives  the 
substance  and  vvhir.h  i\\o  weights,  it  is  hrsi 
always  to  i3se  the  same  pan  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Attention  to  tliis  custom,  as  siat»'d  hc- 
fore,  i^  also,  in  most  cheinical  operaiious, 
where  tin-  ifilative  and  not  the  absolute  \v(.M;:hts 
are  of  iinp'Tlance,  a  correction  for  any  ine- 
quality in  the  leni^lh  of  the  arms. 

The  sibstances  which  are  to  be  weighed 
ought  iuMtT  to  Ik?  laid  at  once  on  the  pan,  but 
on  sonv  interposed  substance,  as  a  jMcce  of 
glazed  l(  "f'r-papcr,  «S:c.,  counterpoising  it  by 
another  of  the  same  size,  or  a  counierpoiseil 
watch-trla-s  or  crucible  (see  under  AvALvsm, 
§4.  Ifi  ::/m;j-).  Couutei poises  lor  the  lal!t?r 
may  be  conveniently  made  of  small  irlass  tubes 
or  vials,  closed  by  a  good  cork,  and  filled  with 
shot  or  sheet-leail.  To  avoid  mistakes,  they 
ought  to  br^  labelled. 

In  weir^liing  substances  that  have  been 
heated.  '/:r;it  aticFition  should  be  paid  not  to 
wei'^h  iVi  -.n  or  ]>lace  them  on  the  balance 
befiM-e  ilif-v  have  become  cold,  otherwise  the 
ascendin'j:  current  of  hot  air  which  issues 
from  it  will  elevate  the  pan  and  cause  con- 
sideral:!'.'  orn-r.  If  the  substance  be  apt  to 
attract  moisture  durijis:  the  process  of  coolini;, 
the  latter  must  be  performed  in  a  receiver  ovct 
sulphuric  c^id.  Pulverulent  substances  are 
especially  r pt  to  attract  moisture,  and  should, 
iherefi^ri',  in  most  cases  be  first  heated  for  its 
expulsion,  and  left  to  cool  in  the  above  manner. 

Duriiic:  delicate  weighings  the  balance 
should  be  protected  against  any  disturbing 
influence  from  drafts  of  air,  by  keeping  the 
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doors  of  the  case  closed,  and  also  be  screened 
against  the  sun's  rays,  or  other  radiated  or 
reflected  heat. 

Vessels  with  round  bottoms  are  supported 
on  the  pans  by  counterpoised  rings,  cr  stands, 
made  of  paper,  pasteboard,  cork,  or  tin.  (8ee 
Fif^.  9,  p.  169,  under  Axaltbis.)  Tubes  and 
other  irregular  apparatus  may  be  kept  upright 
or  suspended  by  thin  wire  bent  into  a  hook 
and  attached  to  the  piece  of  wire  to  which  the 
suspending  strings  of  the  pan  are  fixed. 

BALLOON.  Chem,  Fr,  Ballon.  Glass 
vessels  of  a  spherical  form,  with  a  short  neck. 
They  are  either  used  as  receivers  (see  this)  in 
distillation, from  which  they  then  only  dirTer  by 
their  larger  size  and  shorter  neck,  or  for  the 
collection  and  weighing  of  gases,  in  which 
latter  case  their  neck  is  narrower,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  cock  and  a  screw  to  connect  it 
;  air-tight  with  the  air-pump  and  other  ap- 
:  pa  rat  us. 

I  BALLOON.  Tech,  A  machine  which,  by 
being  specifically  lighter  than  common  air,  will 
rise  into  the  atmosphere  with  greater  or  less 
ascensional  force. 

The  principle  by  which  a  balloon  rises  in 
the  atmosphere  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
j  which  causes  the  ascent  of  a  cork  from  the 
'  bottom  of  a  vessel   filled  with  water.     The 
I  weight  of  the  volume  of  air  which  it  displaces 
I  must  exceed  the  weight  of  the  balloon  with  all 
its  appurtenances.    Balloons  are  generally  of 
a  spherical  form,  made  of  some  light  fabric, 
and  filled  with  a  gas  specifically  lighter  than 
commf)n  air.    The  best  material  of  which  they 
!  at  present  are  made  is  thin  silk,  varnished  with 
[  caoutchouc  (Indian  rubber).     Tlje  fiiiantity  of 
i  this  material  required  \u  cover  a  '^\ohn  one  foot 
in  iliameter,  weiglis  about  .'..  of  a  pound  avoir- 
'dup(tis.     For  globes  ol'  greater  size,  the  quan- 
tity r'^tjuirtHl  will  increase  with  tne  sq;iare  of 
the  diameter.    Hence  the  covering  of  a  balloon 
12  feet  in  diameter  would  wei^h  about  7  lbs., 
and  one  of  *24  feet  diamei«?r  2j^  pounds. 

The  gases  with  which  ballov>ns  are  filled,  in 
(>r(ler  to  render  them  speciiically  lighter  than 
the  surrotinding  air,  are  either  common  ntmo- 
spheiic  air  kept  rarificd  in  the  balloon  by  a 
fire  beneath  an  op»*ning  in  its  IciW^r  part,  or 
I  hydrogen  or  common  illuminating  iras.  If  the 
'  latter  two  be  employevl,  the  balloon  must  of 
cour>e  be  closed  to  prevent  the  gas  from 
escapinir.  Hydrogen  nas  iv;  much  the  lightest 
for  such  purposes.  Obtained  in  the  usual  way, 
:  by  dissolving  iron  filinirs  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  may  be  assumed  (making  every  allow- 
ance; f(^r  imperfect  preparation)  to  be  about  six 
limes  ]i«zhter  than  atmosph(?ric  air,  a  globe 
of  which,  one  fool  in  diameter,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure, 
weighs  abi»ut  .,^,  of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  But 
the  comparative  cheapness  arul  facility  with 
which  balb)ons  may  now  be  lilled  by  common 
coal  or  illuminating  2:as,  have  of  late  caused 
the  latter  to  be  generally  employed  I'or  balloon 
ascension,  notwithstanding  its  greater  specific 
gravity;  it  only  being  from  A  to  a  ^  lighter  than 
;  common  atmospheric  air. 

To  the  balloon  is  generally  attached  the  rttr 
or  hnsk'dt  suspended  by  a  net-work,  which 
extends  over  the  balloon  and  which  supports 
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the  eronaut  and  his  ballast  By  throwing  the 
latter  overboard,  the  balloon  may  be  made 
lighter,  and  thas  acquire  new  ascending  force, 
while;  by  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  through  a 
valve,  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  the  balloon, 
with  a  string  attached  to  it,  the  balloon  may  be 
made  to  descend  at  pleasure. 

To  the  two  brothers  Montgolfier,  proprietors 
of  a  paper  manufactory  at  Annonay  in  France, 
is  due  the  honour  of  first  having  prepared  and 
sent  up  a  balloon  into  the  air  in  June,  1783. 
The  balloon  was  prepared  of  linen  cloth  made 
to  ascend  by  a  fire  kindled  under  it,  and  fed 
with  bundles  of  chopped  straw.  The  first 
balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  up  by  Charles,  a  lecturer  at  Paris. 
Pilatre  de  Rosier  and  Marquis  d'Arlandes  were 
the  first  who  ventured  to  ascend  in  a  balloon. 
The  former  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  balloon, 
which  took  fire  immediately  on  its  ascent. 

There  is  no  doubt,  both  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations and  from  late  experiments,  that 
locomotion  may  be  imparted  by  machinery  to 
balloons ;  what  at  present  is  mostly  desired  for 
their  employment  for  useful  purposes  is  a 
material  of  sufficient  lightness,  strength,  and 
impenetrability  to  gases.  A  balloon  has,  be- 
sides, the  advantage  of  being  able  to  avail 
itself  of  the  different  currents  of  air  which  are 
known  to  exist  at  different  heights. 

BALSAMS.  This  term  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  all  liquid  vegetable  resins  as  well  as 
to  many  pharmaceutical  preparations.  But,  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  French  chemists  confine 
the  term  balsam  to  vegetable  substances  com- 
<  posed  of  benzoic  acid  with  more  or  less  vola- 
tile oiL  But  as  this  would  exclude  copaiva  and 
some  other  substances,  popularly  called  bal- 
sams, most  of  the  German  chemists  retain  the 
old  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  divide  balsams 
into  those  which  do  not  and  those  which  do  con- 
tain this  acid.  To  the  former,  which  also  are 
called  oleo-resins,  liquid  resins,  terebinthinates 
belong:  the  different  terpentines  (including 
Canada-balsam),  copaiva,  and  opobalsamum 
or  Mecca-balsam  (which  see),  they  are  semi- 
liqoid  resinous  or  glutinous  juices,  which  flow 
spontaneously  or  by  incisions  from  various  ve- 
getables, especially  those  belonging  to  the  orders 
Conifers,  Terebinthaceae,  and  Leguminosae. 
They  have  a  hot  and  acrid  taste,  and  a  strong 
odor,  which,  in  some,  is  very  fragrant,  in  others 
less  agreeable,  but  peculiar.  They  consist  of  a 
volatile  oil  and  resin.  Their  odor,  their  semi- 
liqaidity,  and  most  of  their  medicinal  activity 
are  owing  to  the  volatile  oil  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which  may  be  procured  from  them 
by  distillation,  and  which  volatilizes  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  whereby  they  become  hard. 
From  the  next,  or  true  balsams,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  not  yielding  benzoic  acid.  Those 
balsanu  which  contain  benzoic  acid  or  bal- 
sams, more  properly  so  called,  are  solid,  sof\, 
or  liquid  substances,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  volatile  oil  which  they  contain ;  they  have 
an  aromatic,  usually  agreeable  odor,  and  a 
warm  acrid  taste.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol, 
tod  the  solution,  when  mixed  with  water,  be- 
comes milky,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of 
resin.    Bt  sablimation,  as  well  as  by  other 


methods,  they  yield  benzoic  acid.  They  owe 
their  principal  medicinal  activity  to  the  con- 
tained benzoic  acid.  They  are  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  the  orders  Styraceae,  Leguminosee, 
and  Balsamaceoe.  To  this  class  belong  Ben- 
zoin, Styrax,  Tolu,  Peruvian  balsam,  and  Li- 
quidamber  (see  these).  The  natural  produc- 
tion, called  Chinese  Varnish,  belongs  also  to 
this  class 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR.  Pharm.  A  so- 
lution of  sulphur  in  oil  by  boiling.  Forms  a 
dark-reddish  brown  viscid  substance  of  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  odor. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS.  Ignited  ni^ 
trate  of  lime,  so  called,  on  account  oi'  the  faint 
phosphorescence  which  it  emits  in  the  dark. 

BAMLITE.    Min,      H.  =  6. -j- G.  =  2-984. 
Radiated,  grayish  white,  translucent,  with  an- 
even,  splintery  fracture. 
Analysis  by  Erdman: — 

Oxygen. 

Silica 56-90     =  29-56      8 

Alumina. 40-73  >  ,q«4       q 

Peroxide  of  iron. . . .    1-04  3  "" 

Lime .'    1-04  —       — 

Fluorine..... trace  —       — 
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Its  form,  is  2  AljO,,  3  SiO^,  or  AljOg,  3  SiOj-f- 
AljOg;  the  former  of  which  is  J  silicate  of 
alumina,  the  latter  neutral  silicate  of  alumina-f- 
alumina.  It  occurs  at  Bamle  in  Norway,  and 
was  described  and  analyzed  by  Erdmann. 
(Berz,  Jahresb.  xxii.  196.) 

BARBERRY.  The  root  of  this  plant  (Ber^ 
berit  vulgaris)  contains  a  yellow  coloring  mat- 
ter, Berberin,  and  is  employed  in  dyeing  or 
staining  Morocco  leather.  The  coloring  matter 
is  found  in  the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  plant, 
but  in  the  stem  only  around  the  pith  and  near 
the  bark.  The  great  bulk  of  the  woody  fibre 
contains  no  color.  The  finest  color  is  found  in 
the  largest  stems.  The  root  contains  about  17*6 
per  cent,  of  the  yellow  color  (see  Berbbbin), 
and  besides  a  brown  coloring  matter  contained 
in  the  epidermis  and  precipitable  by  acetate  of 
lead. 

BARIUM.  Chem.  The  metallic  base  of 
baryta,  one  of  the  earthy  alkalies,  occurring  in 
heavyspar  and  several  other  minerals,  and 
called  baryta,  from  /S<^i/c,  heavy,  on  account  of 
the  density  of  its  compounds. 

I.  Bahium  akd  itb  Mstalloidal  Compounds. 
Barium.  Equiv.  Ba.=68-66,  or  856-88  (0=100. 
Prep,  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  formed  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  put  on  a  platinum  dish 
communicating  with  the  positive  wire  of  a 
strong  galvanic  battery  of  at  least  100  pair,  on 
account  of  the  strong  intensity  which  it  requires 
to  decompose  it.  Mercury  is  placed  In  a  hollow 
made  in  the  baryta  and  connected  with  the 
negative  wire.  An  amalgam  is  then  formed 
of  mercury  and  barium.  This  amalgam  is 
distilled  in  a  bent  tube  filled  with  hydrogen.  It 
is,  however,  d\/ficult  to  free  it  entirely  from  the 
mercury,  for,  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  redness, 
the  barium  reduces  the  glass.  It  may  likewise 
be  procured  by  passing  potassium  in  vapoc 
over  caostic  baryta  heated  to  ledtiesa  m  «a 
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iroB  tube,  Mparatiiig  die  ndnoad  bariqm  from 
die  formed  suboxide  of  potastinm  hj  meaos 
of  merearjr,  and  freeing  it  ftom  the  latter  by 
diatillation. 

Pnp.  Barinm  is  a  while  metal  like  sllTer, 
liearier  than  water  and  snlphnric  acid,in  whi^h 
it  sinks.  It  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  becomes  covered  with  a 
cmst  of  baryta.  In  water  it  oxidises  rapidly, 
disengaging  hydrogen  and  being  converted  into 
baijta.    It  is  slightly  malleable. 

Barium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  two  oxides,  barjrta  and  the 
peroxide  of  barium. 

1.  Baryta.  8yn.  Oxide  of  Barium.  Protoxide 
of  Barium,  Barytes.  Ger.  Baryterde,  Schwer- 
erde,  discovered  1774  by  Scheele.  Occurs  in 
several  minerals,  of  which  the  most  abundant 
are  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  and  cai^ 
bonate  of  baryta  and  witherite. 

JPrfp^  Pure  baryta  is  obtained  in  its  anhy- 
drous state  by  calcining  nitrate  of  baryta  at  a 
bright  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  retort,  or  in  a 
well-covered  crucible  of  porcelain  or  silver, 
but  not  of  platinum.  If  the  calcination  be  not 
carried  sufficiently  far,  a  combination  remains 
of  baryta  and  nitrous  oxide,  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  peroxide  of  barium.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  iodate  of 
baryta  in  a  porcelain  retort,  which  is  more 
easily  decomposed,  and  does  not  fuse  or  swell 
up.  The  iodine  comes  off  with  oxygen,  and 
may  be  recovered.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
ftom  carbonate  of  baryta  1^  mixing  100  parts 
of  the  latter  with  6  to  10  pts.  finely  pulverized 
charcoal,  formin^r  it  into  balls  with  a  solution 
of  tragacnnth  and  exposing  these,  packed  in 
charcoal-powder  in  a  covered  crucible  in  a 
forge  to  a  strong  heat  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Thus  obtained,  it  always  contains  some  car- 
bon, and  sometimes  some  undecomposed  car* 
bonate  of  baryta. 

Prop,  It  forms  a  gray  powder  of  specific 
gravity  of  about  4;  is  only  fusible  by  the  hy- 
drogen blowpipe.  When  heated  to  redness  in 
a  porcelain  tube  and  oxygen  passed  over  it,  it 
absorbs  that  gas  with  avidity  and  becomes 
peroxide  of  barium.  Moistened  with  water,  it 
evolves  much  heat,  and  slackens  to  a  white 
powder ;  with  more  water,  it  becomes  hard  and 
crystalline. 

Hydrate  of  Baryta.  If  anhydrous  baryta  be 
treated  with  water,  it  combines  with  it  as  stated, 
and  dissolves  in  a  greater  quantity  of  boiling 
water.  The  solution  is  called  harytic  water,  and 
is  strongly  caustic,  although  less  so  than  po- 


tassa  or  aoda.  Expoeed  to  Ae  air.  it.iJ»orbe 
carbonic  aeid,  and  beeomca  tarbid  from  4itf'* 
precipitation  of  earbonate  of  baryta.  Btimn: 
rated  in  a  retort  to  aboat  f  its  bulk,  it  depoalta^ 
on  cooling,  the  hydrate  in  ciyatals.  By  lurtber 
evaporation  and  cooling  more  crystals  arcf  ob- 
tained. Another  method  of  obtaining  them  ii 
to  treat  a  boiling  solution  of  solphuret  ci 
barinm  (see  this)  in  a  flask  with  black  oxide 
of  copper,  adding  it  in  successive  small  por- 
tions, till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  does  no  longer 
blacken  a  solution  of  lead,  but  precipitatee  it 
entirely  white ;  the  liquid  contains  tnea  only 
hydrate  of  baiyta  In  solutiqn,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  and  evaporated  in  die  same 
way  to  cryatallixation.  The  crystals  are  inas 
parent,  4-sided,  or  flat  6-sided,  prisms,  lemi 
nated  by  4  planes ;  soluble  in  8  pts.  of  bofliac 
water  and  in  80  pts.  of  water  at  60*.  Acy 
conuin  9  atoms  of  water;  by  a  moderate  hcat^ 
they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization  ani 
loose  7  atoms,  and  by  a  stronger  heat  mie 
more,  or  about  half  their  own  weight  of  walsr* 
The  hydrate  then  remains  as  a  white  powdery 
retaining  one  atom  of  water,  which  eannolbe 
expelled  by  heat,  but  a  little  below  redness  ii 
fuses  and  congeals,  on  cooling,  to  a  crystatlini 
mass,  resembling  somewhat  fused  hydrate  of 
potassa.  The  hydrate  of  baryta  is  also  sohibia 
in  alcohol,  but  it  requires  150 — 160  pis.  of  dili 
liquid  at  its  boiling  point  for  solation. 

Heated  with  carbon  in  excess,  bydtakd 
bsryta  yields  carbonate  of  baryta  aad  fies 
hydrogen.  Heated  in  carbcmic  oxide;,  it  |iflUi 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  Baryta  is  t^ 
markable  for  its  strong  affinity  fur  solphnrie 
acid,  in  which  point  it  surpasses  all  other 
bases,  forming  with  it  a  compound,  insoluble 
both  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  used  for  their  mutual  detection 
and  quantitative  estimation. 

Compotition  of  Anhydrous  Baryta. 

H  =  l.        0=100.      InlSOpU. 

Ba 68-6        8.'>6-68         89-&6 

0 8  100  10*46 


BaO 


76-6 


956-88       100 


Of  fused  Hydrate  of  Baryta. 

In  100  pis. 

BaO 76-6  89-5 

HO 9  10-6 


BaO,  HO 


86-6 


100 


Of  Crystallized  Baryta. 

Smith,    R,  Phillipt. 

BaO 76-6         48-61  48-21         47-28 

OHO 81  51-39  61-79  52-7.2 


BaO.  9  HO 


Noad. 

H.Rm. 

46-94 

46-66 

53-06 

58*34 

157-6        100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


The  analysis  of  Rose  and  Noad  lead  to  a 
lormula  with  10  eq.  water. 

Utes,    Baryta  is  a  valuable  test  in  analytical 

chemistry,  and  its  soluble  salts  are  used  more 

especially  for  the  precipitation  and  estimation 

of  sulphuric  acid     In  the  arts  and  manofac- 
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tures  sulphate  of  baryta  is  employed  as  sa 
addition  to  white  lead,  but  it  possesses  list 
body  than  the  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  shn 
used  as  an  addition  in  the  manufactareof  siMN 
varieties  of  Wedgewood  ware  and  glass. 
8.  Ptroxide  of  Barhmu    0yn.  HypeiQiidi  of 
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Bariam,  Dentozide  of  Bariam.  Ger,  Super- ! 
ozyd,  discovered  by  TheDard.  Formed  by  ' 
combustion  of  barinm  in  oxygen. 

Prtpared  by  passing  oxygen  over  anhydrous  | 
baryta  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube, ! 
whereby  it   is  absorbed  so  completely,  that  I 
when  oxygen  appears  at  the  other  end  of  the  ' 
tube  most  of  the  baryta  is  already  converted 
into  the  peroxide.    The  oxygen  must  be  freed 
previously  from  its  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
which  would  decompose  the  peroxide,  by  pass- 
ing it  over  caustic  potassa. 

Prop.     Peroxide  of  barium  is  of  a  grayish 
color.    Mixed  with  water  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder,  it  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  without 
generating  heat,  and  forms  a  perfectly  white 
powder.    The  hydrate  may  also  be  prepared 
by  heating  anhydrous  baryta  in  a  platinum 
crucible  to  a  low  red  heat,  and  then  gradually 
adding  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1  part  of  the  latter  to  4  parts  of  the 
former.    The  remaining  mass,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  chloride  of  potassium  and  peroxide  of 
barinm,  is  treated  with  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  chloride  of  potassium  and  leaves 
the  peroxide  of  barium  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 
It  is  then  dried  in  the  open  air  without  the  aid 
of  heat.    Acconling  to  Saussure,  this  hydrate 
is  obtained  in  crystals  by  exposing  a  small 
quantity  of  barytic  water  in  a  large  bottle  to 
atmospheric  air  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid. 
Its  principal  use  is  for  the  preparation  of  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  anhydrous  peroxide 
maybe  heated  to  redness  without  decomposi- 
tion; at  a  higher  temperature  and  in  an  open 
vessel  it  loses  part  of  its  oxygen.    The  hydrate, 
on  the  contrary,  is  decomposed    by  boiling 
▼ater  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen ;  nor  can 
it  be  dried  by  heat  or  in  vacuo  without  suffer- 
ing decomposition.     From   the   facility  with 
▼bich  it  is  decomposed  it  has  an  alkaline  taste 
lod  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Comp.  Peroxide  of  barium  consists  of  1  eq. 
bariom  and  2  eq.  of  oxygen,  BaO,.  Its  equiv. 
is  84-61,  or  U)56  88  (O.  =  100).  It  contains  in 
100  pts.  81-08  barium  4-  18-92  oxygen.  The 
kydratt  of  the  peroxide  contains,  accordinj;  to 
Liebig  and  WOhler,  6  eq.  water,  BaO^  -f  6  HO. 
1.  iuiphuret  of  Barium,  Ger.  Schwefel barium. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  over  pure  baryta  heated  to  redness 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  or  by  igniting  sul- 
phate of  baryta  with  finely  pulverized  charcoal. 
This  last  method  is  generally  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  in  order 
to  obtain  barj-ta  or  other  salts  of  baryta  from 
it  Eight  parts  of  finely  pulverized  sulphate 
of  baryta  are  mixed  intimately  with  1  pt.  of 
finely  pulverized  charcoal  and  2  pts.  resin  or 
flour,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a  well- 
covered  Hessian  crucible  to  a  white  heat  for  j 
of  an  hour,  raising  the  temperature  slowly. 
The  carbon  then  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  sulphur  and  the  barium  to  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  escapes,  while  sulphuret  of  barium 
remains  mixed  with  carbon.  The  residuary 
mass  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
tolation  filtered  while  yet  hot  On  cooling,  it 
then  deposits  crystals  of  the  protosniphuret  of 
barium,  bnt  with  water  of  crystallization. 


Comp,  The  protosulphuret  of  barium  con 
sists  of  1  eq.  sulphur  and  1  eq.  barium,  BaS. 
Its  atom,  weight  is 84-6,  or  105805  (O.  =s  100) ; 
it  contains  80-99  per  cent,  of  barium -j-  19-01 
per  cent,  sulphur. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  sulphuret  of  barium 
may  be  obtained  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  fol* 
lowing  way.  Five  parts  finely  pulverized  sul- 
phate of  baryta  are  mixed  with  1  pt.  powdered 
charcoal  and  so  much  paste  of  fiour  as  to  allow 
the  mass  to  be  formed  into  cylinders,  which 
are  dried.  These  cylinders  are  placed  on  a 
deep  layer  of  coal  in  a  furnace ;  the  draft  of 
which  may  be  shut  off  and  piled  with  inter* 
stratified  layers  of  charcoal.  After  the  whole 
has  been  fired  completely,  the  draft  is  closed 
so  as  to  allow  the  fire  to  go  out  slowly  and  the 
furnace  to  become  cold.  After  the  lapse  of 
6  hours  the  operation  is  complete,  since  the 
mixture  only  requires  a  low  but  long-continued 
ignition.  They  then  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
baryta  and  bisulphuret  of  barium,  which  may 
be  separated  by  boiling  water,  which  leaves 
the  greater  part  of  the  baryta  behind  the  por^ 
tion  that  dissolves,  separating  in  crystals  on 
cooling,  while  the  sulphuret  remains  in  solution. 

Rose  has  lately  shown  that  by  dissolving 
protosulphuret  of  barium  in  water,  a  portion 
is  always  converted  into  hydrate  of  baryta 
and  sulphvdrate  of  barium  (2  BaS -|- 2  HO  ^ 
(BaO  -f  HO)  4-  (BaS -j-  HS). 

A  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  kept 
several  years,  deposited  crystals  of  baryta, 
then  crystalline  scales  e,  lastly  6-sided  pyra- 
mids 6,  and  by  concentrating  the  solution  in  ^ 
retort,  a  white  powder  deposited  of  hydrated 
sulphuret  of  barium, a.  According  to  Rose,  the 
white  powder,  a,  has  the  formula,  BaS,  6  HO; 
the  crystals,  6,  are  BaO,  10  HO  -f  3  (BaS, 
6  HO) ;  and  the  crystalline  scales  about 
4  (BaO,  10  HO)  -j-  3  (BaS,  6  HO).     (//.  Rou,) 

2.  Higher  Snlphurets  of  Barium,  These  have 
not  been  much  investigated.  A  mixture  of  the 
fersulphuret  and  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained 
by  fusing  8  pts.  of  pure  baryta  with  6  pts.  of 
sulphur;  from  which  water  will  dissolve  the 
tersulphurel,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
behind  (4  BaO  -f  10'S=  3  BaS,  +  BaO,  SO-). 
A  solution  of  the  penla$ulphurel  is  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  protosulphuret  with 
sulphur.  The  same,  but  mixed  with  hyposul- 
phite of  baryta,  is  obtained  by  boiling  pure 
baryta  with  sulphur.  The  pentasulphuret  of 
barium  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
By  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  vacuo,  il 
forms  a  mass  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  It  con- 
sists of  1  at.  of  barium  with  5  at.  of  sulphur, 
Ba  -j-  Sj,  and  contains  54  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Phoaphuret  of  Barium.  Obtained  by  throwing 
phosphorus  on  anhydrous  baryta,  heated  to 
redness  in  a  long-necked  glass  flask.  Phos- 
phuret  of  barium  and  phosphate  of  baryta  are 
formed.  The  mass  fuses  and  exhibits,  on 
cooling,  a  brown  color  and  metallic  lastrc. 
Too  much  heat  decomposes  atrain  the  phos- 
phuret,  volatilizing  the  phosphorus,  and  leav- 
ing the  baryta  behind.  With  water,  the  phoi- 
phuret  of  barium  is  decomposed,  forming 
hypophosphite  of  baryta  with  the  generation 
of  ohosphuretted  hydrogen. 
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The  salts  of  barium  have  a  disagreeable, 
bitter,  saline  taste.  The  presence  of  baryta  in 
diem  is  recognised  bj  their  giving,  when  dls- 
iolTed  in  water  or  a  dilate  acid,  with  salphnric 
add  or  a  sulphate,  a  white  precipitate,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  chlorohjdnc  and  nitric  acids. 
Hie  soluble  salts  of  baryta  are  not  precipitated 
by  pare  ammonia  or  salphydrate  of  ammonium, 
nor  by  salpharetted  hydrogen.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  cause  a  white  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta.  The  different  salts  of  baryta 
are  generally  prepared  by  adding  dilate  acids 
to  a  solution  of  uie  sulphuret  of  barium,  by 
which  snlphureued  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

Haloid  Salts. 

Ckhridi  of  BariMm,  8yik  Muriate  of  Barytes. 
Oir.  Chlorbarium,  Salzsanre  Baryterde. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in 
dilute  chlorohydric  add,  or  by  adding  the  same 
acid  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  (see 
this)  till  it  assumes  an  acid  reaction,  filtering, 
evaporating,  and  igniting  it  strongly  in  an  open 
fire,  by  which  foreign  matters,  such  as  salts  of 
iron  are  rendered  insoluble.  The  mass  is  then 
redissolved  in  water  and  evaporated  to  crys- 
tallization. 

Pnqt,  Chloride  of  barium  is  obtained  in  flat 
4'homboidal  tables,  bevelled  at  the  edges,  con- 
taining water  of  crystallization.  It  does  not 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  By  ignition  it 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  is  not  de- 
composed. 100  pts.  water  dissolve  38-62  pts. 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  32°,  and  for  every 
degree  above  this  temperature  1'606  more. 
100  pis.  of  water  dissolve  43-5  pts.  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt  at  69°,  and  at  the  boiling  point  of 
the  saturated  solution,  which  occurs  at  220'9°, 
it  dissolves  78  pis.  If  the  solution  contain 
chlorohydric  acid,  it  is  less  soluble,  and  even 
insoluble  in  a  concentrated  acid,  so  that  it  may 
be  precipitated  in  considerable  quantity  from 
its  solution  in  water  by  the  addition  of  this 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  anhy- 
drous alcohol  dissolves  only  ^j^^  of  its  own 
weight. 

Comp,  Chloride  of  barium  consists  of  1  eq. 
of  each  of  its  elements,  Ua  -f-  CI.  Its  atom, 
weight  is  104-13,  or  1299-53  (0.  r=  100) ;  it 
contains,  in  100  pts.,  65-94  barium  -f  3406 
chlorine.  The  crystallized  =  BaCl  -f  2  HO, 
or  14-75  per  cent,  water. 

Bromide  of  Barium,  Prepared  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  bromohydric  acid,  or  by 
adding  the  latter  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
barium  till  it  becomes  saturated,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  Is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  by  evaporation  and 
cooling  in  rhombic  tables,  resembling  those  of 
the  chloride,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous,  and 
analogous  in  composition,  containing  2  equiv. 
water,  or  in  fine  needles,  or  in  small  warty 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol, 
by  which  it  may  be  separated  from  the  chlo- 
ride. Formula  of  the  anhydrous,  BaBr^  con- 
taining 53-33  per  cent,  bromine ;  of  ihe  crys- 
tals, BaBr,  2H0,  containing  11-32  per  cent 
water.     (Jlammclsbcrg,) 

lodide/if  Barium.  Bal.  May  be  formed  by 
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beatiiig  baM  in  iodohydrfo  add  gu,  dM  Mii» 
biaatioii^taking  place  with  conibaatioii* 

Prtpond  DMt  oonTe^lently  t^  addiog  a 
aatarated  aleohoUc  aolatioa  of  iodine  to  a  aohh 
tion  of  protosalphnret  of  barinm  aa  long  aa 
any  sulphur  aeparatea,  filtering  the  aolvtioa 
and  evaporating  it  quickly  almost  to  dryness^ 
redissolving  it  in  a  small  portion  of  water  aa4 
boiling  it  down  in  a  fiask  to  diynesa.  It  ia  venr 
soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  small 
deliquescent  ccyataU,  aolable  in  alcohol*  mj 
soluble  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  atmosnhere^ 
it  loses  a  portion  of  its  iodine,  with  the  lorma- 
tion  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  after  whieh  the 
iodine  of  barium  dissolves  with  a  brown  eolor. 
The  same  change  is  effected  more  rapidly  by 
ignition  in  the  open  air.  In  closed  vessels  if 
suffers  no  change.  The  anhydroas  salt  ^  Bal 
with  64*75  per  cent,  iodine  (according  to  O. 
Henry,  64-88) ;  the  fine  needles  contain  water. 

Fbtoride  of  Bariwm.  BaF.  Prgk  by  digm- 
ing  freshly  jirecipitated  carbonate  of  buyia 
with  fluohydric  acid  in  excess.  Carbonie  acid 
gas  is  expelled  and  fluoride  of  barium  i 


as  a  white  powder,  while  only  a  small  poitioa 
remains  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  acid*  It  is 
soluble  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  waslKWiiai^ 
which  deposits  it  on  evaporation  aa  a  fiae[v 
granular  crusu  It  is  not  decomposed  by  unit 
tion ;  soluble  in  nitric  and  chlorohydrie  sms. 

Fluoride  of  barium  combinea  with  ehlorids 
of  l>arium  to  a  double  haloid  salt,  wUdi  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  fluoride  of  pbtassliia 
or  sodium  with  chloride  of  bariom  or  fay  dis- 
solving fluoride  of  barium  in  chlordiydrie  leid 
and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  Is  much  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  simple  fluoride  of 
barium,  and  deposits,  on  evaporation,  in  granu- 
lar crystals.  By  long  wasliing  with  water  it  is 
partially  decomposed,  the  remaining  salt  b»* 
coming  richer  in  fluoride  of  barium.  The 
barium  is,  in  this  salt,  equally  divided  between 
the  chlorine  and  the  fluorine,  BaCl  +  BaF. 

Borojltioride  of  Barium,  BaF,  BF,  +  SHO. 
Syn.  Fluorborate  of  Baryta.  Prep,  by  dissohr- 
ing  carbonate  of  baryta  in  dilute  borofluohydric 
acid  as  long  as  it  leaves  no  residue.  If  more 
carbonate  be  added,  the  salt  is  decomposed 
into  fluoride  of  barium  and  boracic  acid.  By 
evaporation,  some  boracic  acid  generally  sepsp 
rates  at  first,  contained  in  the  borofluohydric 
acid,  and  after  the  solution  has  obtained  the 
sirupy  consistence,  the  salt  crystallizes,  on 
cooling,  in  long  needles,  and  by  continued 
evaporation  in  a  warm  place  in  flat  rectangular 
prisms.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  but  not  acid 
taste.  Eflloresces  at  104^  and  becomes  opake; 
deliquesces  in  damp  air;  dissolves  in  water 
without  decomposition ;  is  decomposed  by  al> 
cohol,  which  dissolves  an  acid  salt  and  leaves 
a  white  residue.  Decomposed  by  ignition  into 
borofluohydric  acid,  fluoride  of  l>oron,  and 
leaves  behind  fluoride  of  barium.  The  ciys* 
taiiized  salt  contains  10-34  per  cent  of  water. 

Silicofuoride  of  Barium,  3BaF+S8iF^  01^ 
tained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  with  silicofluohydric  acid.  The  pr^ 
cipitate  appears,  after  some  time,  in  the  fiina 
of  small  microscopic  crystals.  The  baiyta  is 
precipitated  almost  completely,  a  very  miaais 
quantity  only  remaining,  dissolved  in  the  Am 
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chloTobjdric  acid«  by  which  its  solubility  is 
but  slightly  increased.  It  contains  no  water 
of  eiystallization ;  is  easily  decomposed  by 
ignition  into  flaoride  of  silicon  and  fluoride  of 
iMuriam,  which  remains  behind. 

OXTSILTB. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Baryta.  BaO  +  SO,.  Occurs 
native  as  a  mineral,  both  compact  and  in  crys- 
tals (see  Hza.tt-8par).  Artificially,  it  is  gene- 
rally obtained  as  a  white  powder,  perfectly 
insoloble  in  water  and  free  acid.  Dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  boiling,  and 
deposits,  on  cooling,  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 
By  dilation  with  water,  it  is  completely  precipi- 
tated; fuses,  by  strong  ignition,  into  a  white 
enamel ;  is  reduced,  by  ignition  with  charcoal, 
to  solphuret  of  barium ;  is  only  partially  de- 
composed by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  either  by 
ignition  or  by  boiling  with  their  concentrated 
solutions.  In  analytical  chemistry,  it  often 
happens  in  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  that  the  sulphate  of  baryta  re- 
mains suspended  as  an  extremely  fine  powder, 
which  passes  through  the  filter.  This  Is  most 
apt  to  happen  at  a  certain  concentration,  and 
when  the  solution  is  neutral,  but  does  not  take 
place  when  it  is  previously  made  acid,  or  when 
it  is  dilate  or  concentrated.  The  presence  of 
a  salt  of  soda  seems  to  favor  its  separation  in 
this  state,  which,  when  once  present,  is  very 
difficult  to  remedy. 

Com^potition,  The  sulphate  of  baryta  consists 
of  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  with  1  eq.  baryta.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  119*56,  or  1468*05  (0=  100); 
and  it  contains,  in  100  pts.,  65*63  baryta  and 
34-37  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Hypotulphate  of  Baryta.  BaO+SjOg.  Ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  protoxide  of  manganese  by  sulphuret 
of  barium  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution 
to  crystallization.  By  repeated  crystallization, 
the  crystals  are  obtained  perfectly  pure.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation,  it  crystallizes  in 
oblique  4-sided  prisms,  with  4-sided  pyramids, 
and  containing  19*48  per  cenu  of  4  eq.  water, 
of  which  it  loses,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  one 
half,  but,  by  cooling,  it  is  obtained  in  rectan- 
gular 4-sided  prisms,  which  do  not  change  in 
the  air ;  dissolve  in  1  pL  of  boiling  and  in  4*04 
pts.  water  at  64^,  and  contain  10-79  per  cent., 
or  S  eq.  crystal-water.  By  heat,  it  decrepi- 
utet,  gives  off  water  and  sulphurous  acid, 
and  leaves  70*1  per  cent,  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Formula  of  the  oblique  prisms,  BaO,  S^O^  -\- 
4  HO,  of  the  rectangular  prisms,  BaO,  S^Oj  -[- 
2  HO. 

3.  Sulphite  of  Baryta.  BaO  +  SO^.  Prep. 
by  saspending  carbonate  of  baryta  in  water 
aad  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  it,  or 
bjr  precipitating  chloride  of  barium  by  sulphite 
d  soda.  Forms  a  tasteless  and  insoluble 
powder.  Dissolves  in  an  excess  of  sulphurous 
aeid,  and  deposits,  by  evaporation,  in  transpa- 
rent tetrahedrons,  with  replaced  edges  and  of 

i     considerable  hardness. 

i.  Hypotulphite  of  Baryta.  BaO-f  S^O,.   Ob- 


I  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  into  a  solu- 

ikn  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  or  by  allowing  a 

tolntion  of  the  latter  to  oxidize  slowly  by  expo- 

twe  to  the  atmosphere.  It  crystallizes  in  trans- 
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parent  needles,  containing  6*73  per  cent,  water. 
Form.,  BaO,  &fi^  +  HO. 

1.  NUrate  of  Baryta.  BaO-f  NO5.  Prepared 
by  adding  sufficiently  diluted  nitric  acid,  during 
continued  stirring,  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret 
of  barium.  Water  is  decomposed,  the  barium 
taking  the  oxygen  and  combining  with  the 
nitric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  combines  with 
the  sulphur,  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  escapes.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  loo  con- 
centrated, it  is  apt  to  oxidize  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuret  of  barium  into  sulphate.  The  hot 
filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  crystal- 
lization. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing carbonate  of  baryta  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Prop,  It  crystallizes  in  fine,  transparent 
octahedra,  without  crystal  water,  but  decrepi- 
tating violently  by  heating,  causing  the  crystals 
to  fall  to  a  white  p«wder.  It  does  not  change 
in  the  air.  100  pts.  of  wat^r  dissolve  5  pts.  of 
this  salt  at  32°,  8  pts.  at  59°,  17  pts.  at  120°, 
29*6  pts.  at  133°.  The  saturated  solution  con- 
tains, at  its  boiling  point  (214°),  35*9  pts.  of  the 
salt.  Is  much  less  soluble  in  a  solution  con- 
taining free  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  addition  of 
this  latter  to  a  saturated  solution  will  cause  the 
precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  salt ;  and  in  a 
stronger  acid,  it  is  so  insoluble  as  to  prevent 
the  solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  By  ignition  in  a  porcelain 
retort,  it  yields  pure  baryta;  ignited  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  it  becomes  contaminated  with 
oxide  of  platinum.  Its  equiv.  is  130*93,  or 
163302  (0=  100),  and  it  contains  58*56  per 
cent,  baryta  and  41*44  nitric  acid. 

Use.  A  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
sulphur,  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  nitrate  of 
baryta,  in  which  the  last  constitutes  less  than 
^  of  the  whole  mixture,  is  employed  as  a  green 
fire  in  fire-works,  without  force. 

2.  Nitrite  of  Baryta.  Syn.  Hyponitrite  of 
Baryta.  Ger.  Salpetrigsaure  Baryterde.  Pre- 
pared by  gentle  ignition  of  nitrate  of  baryta, 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  redissolving,  filtering  it  from  the 
formed  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  evaporating 
to  crystallization.  The  crystals  do  not  change 
in  the  air.    Form.,  BaO,  NO,  -f  HO. 

1.  Phosphate  of  Baryta.  Ger.  Phosphorsaure 
Baryterde.  a.  Neutral,  2  BaO  -f  PO5.  Ob- 
tained by  adding  gradually  a  solution  of  com- 
mon phosphate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  the  latter  remaining  in  excess.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  chloride  of  barium  be 
added  to  the  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter 
becomes  acid,  while  a  basic  salt  precipitates. 
The  neutral  salt  requires  20*500  pts.  of  water 
fur  its  solution.  It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute 
chlorohydric  and  nitric  acids,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  an  acid  salt  of  easy  solubility. 
Stronger  acids  dissolve  it  with  greater  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  formed 
chloride,  or  nitrate,  in  these  acids.  It  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  of  which  it 
requires  400  pts.  of  spec.  grav.  of  1*032.  Sul- 
phuric acid  liberates  the  phosphoric  acid  com- 
pletely, forming  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 
It  consists  of  2  eq.  of  baryta  and  1  eq.  of  phos* 
phoric  acid,  and  contains,  in  100  pts.,  68*30 
baryta  and  31*80  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  Biphotphatt  of  Baryta.    BaO  -V  ^^  tf    ^^ 
2B  %%^ 
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IftiiMd  br  digHtliig  a  tolqtion  bt  phosphoric 
•eid  with  neatral  phosphate  or  baryta.  The 
latter  dissolves  and,  by  evaporation,  the  salt 
deposits  in  crystals*  and  may  be  dried  on 
blotting-paper.  The  remaining  mother-Hqaid 
is  almost  ((ee  from  baryta.  This  salt  does  nut 
change  in  the  air,  bat  water  decomposes  it 
into  phosphoric  acid,  retaining  a  small  portion 
of  baryta  and  nentral  phosphate,  which  re- 
mains At  a  higher  temperature  it  fuses, 
froths  np,  and  leaves  a  porous  mass  resembling 
bomt  alam.  The  crystal  contains  1 1  per  cent 
of  water  of  crystallization.  Form.,  BaO,  PO^^ ' 
SHO.  In  its  anhydrons  state  it  consists  of 
69*76  baryta  and  48*26  phosphoric  acid. 

c.  If  the  satarated  solution  of  phosphate  of 
baryta  in  phosphoric  acid,  instead  of  being  left 
to  crystallize,  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  a  white, 
Hocculent  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  forms 
a  different  acid  »aU  containing  one  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  of  base  as  the  foregoing, 
being  8  BaO  +  S  PO^  When  washed  and 
diieC  it  forms  a  light  white  powder. 

i.  Batie  phosphate  of  baryta.  6  BaO + 2  PO^. 
Obtained  by  digesting  neatral  or  acid  phos- 
phate of  baryta  with  ammonia.  Forms  a  white 
powder,  which  absorbs  no  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  Another  basic  salt,  8  BaO  +  PO^ 
is  obtained,  according  to  Graham,  by  precipi- 
tating chloride  of  bSirium  with  basic  phos- 
phate of  soda. 

c  Mitapkoipkatt  of  Baryta.  1.  According  to 
Graham,  neutral  metaphosphate  of  baryta  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  metaphosphate  of  soda  by  chloride  of 
barium  in  excess.  The  gelatinous  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dried.  Forms  a  transparent 
mass,  which  fuses  imperfectly  by  heat,  and 
dissolves  then  with  difficulty  in  nitric  acid ; 
insoluble  in  boiling  water.  By  continued  boil- 
ing, water  dissolves  common  biphosphate  of 
baryta  from  it. 

2.  Phosphite  of  Baryta,  a.  NcittraL  2  BaO  + 
PO,.  Obtained  by  Berzelins  by  adding  phos- 
phite of  ammonia  to  chloride  of  barium.  After 
the  lapse  of  24  hours,  or  more,  the  phosphite 
of  baryta  deposits  as  a  crust.  In  dry  air  it 
effloresces.  Formula,  2  BaO,  PO3  -f  2  HO,  or 
7*94  per  cent,  water  of  crystallization.  By  a 
red  heat  it  is  converted  into  neutral  phosphate 
of  baryta. 

6.  Biphotphite  of  baryta,  BaO  +  PO5,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  former  in  phosphorus 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  with  a  gentle 
heat.  It  forms  a  syrupy  mass,  which  crystal- 
lizes with  difficulty.  A  solution  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt  in  water  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  neutral  phosphite,  which  precipitates  in 
crystals,  and  an  acid  salt,  which  remains  in 
solution. 

8.  Hypophotphite  of  Baryta.  BaO  +  PO.  Gtr. 
Unterphosphorigsaure  Baryterde.  Obtained  by 
boiling  phosphorus  with  hydrated  baryta,  or  by 
digesting  phosphuret  of  barium  with  water, and 
filtering  the  solution.  It  crystallizes  on  cool- 
ing the  hot  solution  in  pearly,  flexible  prisms, 
soluble  in  3*5  cold  and  3  boiling  water,  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol;  loses  6*28  per  cent  water  at 
212® ;  when  heated,  gives  off  water,  then  much 
self-mflammable,  and,  lastly,  a  little  not  self- 
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inflatenaUe  pluiiphufMlM  hyillugcA  g^feav* 
ing  80*14  per  eent  chieiy  piKHptoe  of  liaitta; 
2  (BaO,  PO,  %  HO)  i.  SBaO,  P0,-|^  PH.  ^i. 
HO.  Form.^  BaO,  PO + 1  U0»  with  18-08  per 
cent,  water.  When  die  iolatioa  is  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  somewhat  dilute  snlpfaarie  aeid, 
it  crysulliset  in  brilliant  4-Bided  tables,  of 
which  the  form,  is  BaO,  PO  +  S  HO^  contaiii- 
ing  13*44  per  cent  wafer. 

1.  PerdUotaUrf Baryta.  BaO^+ClO-  Ger» 
Ueberchlorsanre  Baryterde.  Formed  oj  dis- 
solving carbonate  of  baiyta  in  penshlorie  weai, 
or  by  precipitating  perehlorate  of  line  by 
barytlc  water,  filtering,  and  evaporating;  eiys- 
tallizes  in  long  prisms,  deliquesces  ia  llie  air, 
is  soluble  in  alcoboL 

2.  Chloralt  of  Baryta.  BaO  -|-  CIO^  €kr. 
Chlorsanre  Baryterde.  JVym^rf  bv'satttrttiiig 
chloric  acid  (prepared  br  preoi|^tiof  ehh^ 
rate  of  potassa  by  silicoflnohydnc  acid)  ^risk 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  evaporating  the  solo- 
tion.  It  yields  4-8ided  prismatic  crystals,  solo- 
hie  in  4  pts.  cold  and  in  less  hot  water;  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  They  contain  6  per  ceift,  or 
1  eq.  water  of  crystallisation.  B|t  heat,  t^ 
are  decoinposed  into  oxygen  and  chloride  of 
barium.  The  anhydrous  salt  consists  of  0M7 
baryta  and  49-63  chloric  aeid. 

Bromate  of  Baryta.  BaO  -f-  BrOp.  Otr.  Bivm- 
saure  Baryterde.  Obtained  with  bromide  of  * 
barium  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a  liohh 
tion  of  hydrated  baryta.  It  enrstaUiaes  ik 
rectangular  columns  with  repiaeed  odges; 
the  crystals  lose  their  water  abOro  M*, 
soluble  in  130  cold  and  24  boiling  water. 
Formula,  BaO,  BrO^^-  HO,  or  4-41  per  cent 
water. 

1.  lodate  of  Baryta,  BaO  +  IO5,  forms  a 
sparingly  soluble  white  powder,  fonned,  to- 
gether with  iodide  of  barium,  by  treating  baiytic 
water  with  iodine.  It  then  precipitates  as  a 
white  powder.  From  a  solution  in  hot  nitric 
acid  it  separates  on  cooling,  or  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  in  small  crystals;  soluble  in  1746 
water  at  59°,  in  600  boiling;  loses  its  crystal- 
water  below  392°;  yields,  by  heat,  in  a  porcelain 
retort,  iodine,  oxygen  and  40*97  per  cenL  of  1 
periodate  of  baryta.  Form.,  BaO,  lO^-j-  HO, 
or  3*57  per  cent,  water. 

2.  Periodate  of  Baryta,  a.  \.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing the  preceding;  soluble  in  nitric  acid; not 
in  water;  formula,  6  BaO,  lO^-f  12  HO.  &.f. 
Precipitate  a  by  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  barya 
by  periodate  of  soda;  a  yellow  precipitaie 
losing  its  water  at  302°,  changing  into  iodate 
at  212°;  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  not  in 
water.    Form.,  6  BaO,  2 10, -f  6  HO. 

Carbonate  of  Baryta.  1.  J^tfH/ra/.  BaO-^C0|. 
Ger,  Kohlensaure  B.,  occurs  native  as  a  mine- 
ral (see  Withebite).  Prepared  by  precipi- 
tating any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  by  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  Forms  a  white  powder 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  4300  pts. 
of  cold  and  2300  of  boiling  water  for  its  eola- 
tion. It  is  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  eola- 
tions, but  is  decomposed  by  solutions  of  mnriift^ 
nitrate,  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  eariwoate 
of  ammonia  being  evolved ;  loses  no  caiixiids 
acid  by  the  strongest  heat  Carbonate  of  bsvyta 
is  of^en  employed  in  analytical  ohemisliy  ftr 
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tlM  aaalysis  of  silicates  containing  fixed  alka- 1  ciystalUzed  nitrate  of  baryta  by  precipitation 
JiftSi  for  which  purpose  it  is  prepared  from  |  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.    Composition : 


BaO. 
COj. 


BaO,  CO, 


H=l 
.  76-6 
.22 

98*6 


0=slOO 
956-88 
276-44 

1233-32 


InlOOpts. 
77-59 
22*41 


100 


Schaffgotteh. 
77-63 
22-37 

100 


BicarhonaH  of  Baryta.  BaO  +  2  CO^  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in 
carbonic  acid  water.  Does  not  exist  in  solid 
form. 

St9quicaTbofiaU  of  Baryta.  2  BaO  +  3  CO,. 
Obtained  by  precipitation  of  a  soluble  salt  of 
baryta,  by  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 
Is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral 
carbonate,  and  by  ignition  loses  }  of  its  car- 
bonic acid. 

BonOt  of  Baryta  is  formed  by  mixing  a  solu- 
ble salt  of  baryta  with  a  solution  of  borax.  A 
sparingly  soluble  powder,  which,  by  heat,  fuses 
lo  a  glass ;  its  solution  is  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid. 

SUieate  of  Baryta.  The  combinations  of  silica 
with  baryta  fuse  with  difficulty  and  become 
opake  on  cooling.  If  the  fused  mass  contain 
more  than  f  baryta  it  is  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rohydric  acid. 

8l7LPH08ALT8. 

Smipkydrait  of  Barium^  BaS  -f  HS,  forms  a 
▼ery  soluble  salt,  and  crystallizes,  by  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo,  in  4-sided  prismatic  crystals, 
which  are  colorless ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  con- 
tain water  of  crystallization,  which  they  lose 
by  distillation.  By  a  low  redness  they  give 
off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  snlphuret  of 
barium  remains  as  a  fused  mass.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  it  effloresces,  being  converted  into 
hyposulphite  and  sulphite. 

Suipho<arbonate  of  Barium,  Ba8+CS^  Ob- 
tained by  direct  combination  of  crystallized 
tnlphuret  of  barium  with  sulphocarbonic 
acid.  Forms  a  pale  yellow,  amorphous  salt, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  with  a  brownish 
jellow  color.  By  evaporation  in  vacuo,  it  de- 
posits small  transparent  crystals  of  a  pale 
yellow  color. 

BARLEY.  Fr.  Orge.  Ger.  Gersle.  Tech. 
The  grain  of  several  species  of  hordeumy  espe- 
daliy  diMtiehon  and  hextutichoTi,  Deprived  of 
their  husk  by  a  mill,  they  form  Scotchj  huUed^  or 
pat  barUy,  When  all  the  integuments  of  the 
grain  are  removed  and  the  seeds  are  rounded 
and  polished,  they  constitute  pearl-barley.  Ac- 
cording to  Einhof,  100  pts.  of  ripe  barley  grains 
eoosist  of  husk  18-75,  meal  70-05,  water  1 1-20. 
Prom  100  pts.  of  barley  meal  he  obtained: 
starch  and  gluten  67-18,  woody  fibre  (with 
H>me  gluten  and  st^ch)  7*29,  veget  albumen 
1*15,  gluten  3-52,  uncrystallizable  sugar  5-21, 
gum  4-62,  phosphate  of  lime  0-24,  water  9-37, 
loss  1-42.  Fonrcroy  and  Yauquelin  detected 
liie  odorous  acrid  oil,  to  which  the  odor  of 
spirit  from  raw  grain  has  been  ascribed,  and 
wldch  resides  in  the  integuments  of  the  grain. 
The  hmtkm  of  Proust  is  probably  nothing  but 
bran  more  minutely  divided  and  intimately 
aized  with  starch  and  gluten,  which  are  sepa- 
iiled  hj  the  germiiiation  in  malt,  in  which  he 


found  it  in  much  smaller  quantity.  The  grains 
of  barley  starch  have  the  same  form  and  ap- 
pearance as  those  of  wheaten  starch. 

Uses.  Barley,  as  one  of  the  cerealia,  is  used 
as  food  for  man  and  cattle.  Its  most  exten- 
sive use  is  for  malting  (See  Malt). 

BARILLA.  Tech.  A  crude  soda,  procured 
by  the  incineration  of  several  marine  and  other 
plants  growing  on  the  seashore.  The  best,  or 
Alicant  barilla,  is  prepared  from  the  salsola  toda, 
which  was  very  extensively  cultivated  for  this 
purpose  in  Murcia  and  other  places  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Spain.  The  plants  are  gathered 
in  September,  dried,  and  burned  in  furnaces,  so 
as  to  bring  the  ashes  to  a  state  of  imperfect 
fusion,  forming  a  hard,  dry,  cellular  mass  of  a 
grayish  blue  color.  Sicily  and  Teneriffe  pro- 
duce good  barilla,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Alicant 
and  Carthagena.  ^  The  manufacture  of  barilla 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain.  They  called  the  plants  employed 
in  its  preparation  kali,  from  which  the  modem 
chemical  term  alkali  is  derived. 

Uses.  Formerly  employed  largely  in  bleach- 
ing operations,  manufacturing  hard  soap,  and 
glass  making,  and  imported  into  the  United 
States  principally  from  the  Canary  Islands  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  worth  annually,  but  of 
late  it  has  been  replaced  by  artificial  soda, 
which  will  eventually  destroy  its  production. 

BARK.  The  outer  rind  of  the  stems  of 
plants.  The  term  bark  is  generally  employed 
to  express  either  Peruvian  bark  or  Oak  bark, 
which  see. 

"BAROMETER  (/&«(oc,  weight,  and  /unjor,  nua- 
sure).  The  instrument  generally  used  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. For  the  principles  on  which  this 
insiniment  acts,  and  its  different  constructions, 
we  refer  to  books  on  natural  philosophy.  As 
the  volume  of  a  gas  confined  in  tubes,  or  other 
vessels,  over  mercury  or  water  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, it  becomes  necessary  in  experiments 
on  gases  to  observe  the  barometric  pressure, 
or  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
barometer,  at  the  time  the  volume  of  the  gas  is 
observed.  Every  laboratory  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  provided  with  a  barometer,  which  should 
either  be  a  good  syphon-barometer  or  a  cistern- 
barometer,  in  which  the  mercury  of  the  cistern 
may  be  brought  to  the  same  level  before  ob- 
serving the  height  of  the  column.  The  latter 
is  generally  read  off  on  a  scale  divided  into 
inches,  tenths,  and  hundredths  of  inches.  As 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature,  a  correction  must 
be  made  for  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer,  which,  for  this  purpose,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  thermometer  to  be  observed  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  make  t  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  ahovt  the  tteeaVn^ 
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point  (32°)r  ^  the  expansion  of  mercury  fur 
everj'^  dtgrte  of  heat  on  Fahreoheit's  scale,  y 
Ihe  eipaasttm  of  the  scale  of  the  barometer 
aUo  for  one  d^i^reet  h'  ihe  observed  hei^tht  of 
the  mercuriai  column  ;  then  the  true  height,  A, 
whieh  would  have  been  observed  had  the  ther- 
mometer ^tood  at  the  free^Ltig  point,  is 
b  =  h'  — t(x  — y)h'. 
The  espa&sion  of  Ihe  mercury  for  one  degree 
is  (H?0O10[*L  The  difference  between  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  merctiry  atid  that  of  the  scale 
may,  vith  sullicLent  accuracy  for  thost  pur* 
poses,  be  considered  as  0-000 1«  Hence  the 
foUowitj^  prac^ticaJ  role  for  reduciag  an  ob- 
aerred  height  to  the  corresponding  height  at 
the  temperature  of  the  freezing  points  suUraci 
fttun  Ihe  observed  height  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  observed  temperature  above  32,  mulii- 

Elfed  Ufii  by^O'OOOtt  and  then  by  the  observed 
eight  itseLl,  Suppose  the  observed  height  to 
be  30  inches  and  the  thermometer  to  indicate 
54^,  the  correctioti  wiJl  be  (6i  —  32)  X  OOOOl 
X30  =  0*0€6,  to  be  subtracted  from  the  oh* 
served  heisibt,  or  30  Inches. 

BARSOVlTE.  Min,  h  occurs  amorphous, 
franular,  sometimes  cleavable  in  one  direction, 
someiimen  compact  with  a  splintery  fracture. 
Suow- white;  sub-trauslivcent;  lustre  of  the 
fTfanuiar  faiat  pearly*  of  the  compact  dull, 
H.  =£  B.  G,^of  granular,  2' 752,  of  compact, 
S74. 

Bthavior.  Fuws  With  difficiiUy  on  the  edges, 
with  slight  Intumescence,  to  a  vesicular  glass; 
disjtolve!}  to  a  clear  glass  in  borax  and  mic. 
salt,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica  in  the  latter; 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  soda  it  fuses  to  a 
vesicular  glass,  and  with  more  soda  in  infusi- 
bLe.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid 
when  heated*  yielding  gelatinous  silicai 
Analtfm  by  Varrentrapp : 

Silica...... .*,*  49-01 

Alumina 33"e5 

Lime  .,.**.,,.«,.*<*.........    15^40 

Magnesia , 1*55 


»9-87 


Including  the  magnesia  with  the  lime  the 
formula  is  3  CaO,  3  SiO^  -f  3  (AljOj^,  SiO-^). 
It,  therefore,  approaches  scapoliie  which  con- 
tains only  2  equivst  of  the  a  luminous  silicate. 

Lofality,  Found  in  the  gold-sand  washings 
of  Barsowskoj  near  Kyschtimsk  in  the  Ural, 
associated  with  blue  sapphire,  greenish  black 
^eilarnte,  and  white  mica. 

BAHYTO-CALCITE,  Mi*.  Hemiprismatic 
Hal-baryie,  Mof^.  Diferipfion.  Cryst  system, 
Oblique  Rhombic,  the  verlical  prism  M  on  M  ^ 
106=*  54'  aad  73^  6' ;  M  on  base  P  =  102*^  34'; 
cleaves  perfectly  parallel  to  M,  less  easy 
parallel  to  P,  It  also  occurs  massive.  Gray- 
ish, greenish,  or  yellowish  white;  lustre  vil- 
reous,  inclining  to  resinous;  trauspareni,  irans' 
lucent  J  streak  while  ;  fracture  uneven. 

Behavior.     Yield !i  moisture  in  a  closed  tube ; 
ignited  on  charcoal,  becorpes  at  first  white  and 
I      opake  (in  a  very  strong  fire  it  is  covered  with 
n  greenish  g}assj  and  slightly  colors  the  flame 
yelfowish  green,  A'oMi),  becomes  caustic  and\ 
y/e/<hf  a  brown  spot  when  mDtsieDed  on  sttver  i\ 
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borax  and  mic.  salt  dis^solve  it  with  efferves* 
cence,  and  in  quantity  to  a  clear  gla^,  becom* 
ing  h3''aci nth-colored  on  cooling,  and  when 
mineral  and  salt  are  in  et^ual  bulk*  it  becomes 
cloudy  on  cooling;  with  ^>da  it  is  decompo^^d, 
leaving  a  portion  oa  the  surface  of  ihe  char* 
coal  as  a  hepatic  slag.  Soluble  in  acid«  wiih 
effervescence. 

Aftitlyriu    1.  From  Aistonmoor,  by  Children ; 
2,  hy  Ri  chard  soUi 

L  I. 

Carbonate  of  baryia 65*9        es-20 

Carbonate  of  lime*  «.,.**..  33^(1        3b65 

Sulphate  of  baryta  i —  0-30 

Peroxide  of  iron * « *  •  •   —  0-85 

Volatile  matter.  ,--.,•--..  —  3-45 


99-5 


98-45 


It  therefore  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
each  carbonate*  and  its  formula  is  BaO,  CO^-j^ 
CaO,  COg,  Thomson  described  a  bicalcareo- 
carbonate  of  baryta  with  the  formula  2  (CaOf 
COj)  4-  BaO,  CO^i  and  a  different  crysialline 
fonn^  which  Johnston  has  shown  to  be  iden- 
tical with  barytocalcite  in  form  and  compo- 
sition. According  to  Johnston,  a  mineral 
occurring  at  Fallow&dd  near  Hexbam  in  Nor- 
thumberland and  at  Al^tonmoor,  has  the  &ame 
composition  as  barytocalcite,  all  ho  ugh  bel  ongo- 
ing to  the  doubly  oblique  rhombic  sysiem. 

Locality*  At  Alston  moor  in  Cumberland  tn 
the  lead-mines  in  considerable  quantity. 

BARYTO-CELESTINE.  3fti».  Color  white, 
v^'ith  bluish  tint;  structure  lamellar,  radiated; 
H,  =  2*76.  a  =  3-92  L  DiJScultly  fusibte  be- 
fore the  blowpipe ;  with  borax  gives  an  opake 
bead*  It  consists  of  salphate  of  stronlia  63-2, 
sulphaie  of  baryta  35-2,  protoxide  of  iron  0-59, 
water  0-72.  If  the  analysis  be  nearly  correct 
its  formula  is  t  (SrO,  SOJ  -\-  BaO,  SO^ ;  bwt 
it  would  seem  that  several  of  the  analy^^es  hy 
Thomson  of  thes*  barj^tic  minerals  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  It  occurs  on  Dram- 
niond  I<>land,Lake  Erie,  and  at  Kings»ton,  U.  C. 
The  description  and  analysis  by  Thomson. 

B  ASACIGEN.  The  term  of  hasacigea  sub- 
stances has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Hare  to  those 
elements  which,  hy  combining  with  oth*^r  ele- 
ments, are  capable  of  prodacini^  both  acuis 
and  bases*  This  term  has  therefore  the  same 
meaning  as  Berzelius*s  amphigtn  Mia,  or  both 
prodtiren  (see  .imphigm) ;  bat  Dr*  Hare  Com- 
prises under  his  basacigen  bodies  al^o  Ihe 
halogen  bodies  of  Berzelius.  The  basacigea 
bodies  of  Dr.  Hare  are  oiygen,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium,  telln^ 
ri  urn,  an  d  the  com  pou  n  d  body  cyan  oge  n.  Oxy- 
gen IS  thus  called  a  basacigen  bod}^  because  by 
combining,  for  instance,  with  carbon,  it  forms 
an  acid,  carbonic  acid  (^  +  0^),  and  with  po- 
tassium a  base,  poiassa  (K+  O);  sulphur  is 
another  basaci^en  body,  because^  in  the  same 
way,  by  combining  with  carbon,  it  will  produce 
a  siilph-acid  sulphocarbonic  acid  (CSj),  aad 
with  potassium  a  sulpho-base,  the  sulphuret  or 
sulphide  of  potassium  (K  -|-  8). 

BASALT.  Ge<iL  A  species  of  trappean  or 
ig^neous  rock,  considered  as  of  a  compara- 
tive\^  TOod^TU  date.  It  sometimes  constitutes 
iiiau\axe^  tao^%Vu:QA  ol  a.  ^^t^\!^A&  Wm  «sxd 
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sidenble  altitude,  but  never  forms  by  itself 
extensive  moantain  chains.  It  is  most  usually 
incumbent  on  other  rocks  and  often  constitutes 
the  summits  of  mountains,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  composed  of  materials  totally  dif- 
ferent from  basalt. 

External  Ckaractert.  Basalt  is  never  crys- 
talline, and  occurs  either  in  large  amorphous 
masses  or  under  a  columnar,  tabular,  or  globu- 
lar form ;  sometimes  its  structure  is  amygda- 
loid or  vesicular.  It  is  of  a  gray,  or  brownish, 
or  bluish  black  color;  exteriorly  it  is  often 
brownish  from  decomposition.  Streak  light- 
gray,  lustre  dull,  and  uneven  or  conchoidal 
fracture.  Opake,  or  feebly  translucent  at  the 
edges.  It  yields  to  the  knife,  but  is  difficult  to 
break.  Spec,  gravity  varies  from  2*87 — 3'00. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  into  an  opake 
glass,  which  is  often  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Ckemiccd  Compotition,  Basalt  consists  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  a  number  of  other  mine- 
rals, among  which  may  be  distinguished  augite 
or  hornblende,  labradorite  or  nephelin,  mag- 
netic and  titaniferous  iron  ore,  olivine  and  one 
or  more  zeolites,  all  of  which  often  occur  sepa- 
rated in  the  basalt.  C.  Gmelin  was  the  first  to 
show  that  basalt  consists  of  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  decomposable  by  acids,  the  other 
not  All  later  chemical  investigations  have 
been  based  on  this  fact,  but  without  yet  being 
able  to  separate  or  distinguish,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  different  minerals  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  for,  if  a  dilute  acid  be  employed, 
olivine  and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  only  imper- 
fectly decomposed,  while,  by  a  stronger  acid, 
portions  of  augite  and  labradorite  are,  at  the 
same  time,  also  attacked.  From  the  same 
reason,  it  is  also  difficult  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular species  of  zeolite  which  it  contains. 
Basalt  is  distinguished  from  lava  by  its  con- 
tent of  water,  which  averages  about  2*5  per 
cent,  and  of  which  lava  only  contains  hygro- 
seopical  portions. 

The  following  analyses  of  German  basalt 
will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  general 
composition.  1.  Basalt  from  Stolpen,  analyzed 
by  Sinding ;  2.  from  Steinsburg  near  Suhl  in 
llmringia,  by  Petersen ;  a.  the  portion  decom- 
posed by  chlorohydric  acid ;  b.  the  portion  un- 
deeomposed  in  each. 

1.  2. 

«.,  (soluble) 57-736        42-5 

b^  (insoluble) 42-264        67-5 


la. 

SOiea 39-920 

Alamina. /21*266 

Peroxide  of  iron .    9-318 
Pn)tox.ofiron..    7-482 

Magnesia 4-379 

Line 7-867 

Soda 5-279 

Focassa 2-795 

Wiier 2-490 
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100-786 


k  aUdabUed  to  consist  of 


100 

100 

h. 

2fl. 

6. 

52-62 

37-25 

61-63 

11-93 

8-82 

14-28 

10-63 

11-76 



— 

18-47 

7-54 

8-26 

10-29 

5-50 

16-49 

6-61 

6-03 



0-05 

3-92 

— 

4-17 

1-10 

— 

3-69 

— 

98-93 

101-11 

100 

la. 


Zeolite 74-837 

Olivine 12-630 

Magnetic  iron 13-818 


s« 

47-16 
36-91 
17-04 


100-785       101-11 


Of  the  undecomposable  portion  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  conjecture  the  mixed  composition, 
but  it  may  possibly  be  augite  and  labradorite. 

Columnar  basalt  constitutes  the  Giant's 
Causeway  near  Cape  Fairhead,  Ireland,  and 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Fingal  on  the  Island  of  Staffa.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  true  basalt  has  yet  been  observed 
in  the  United  States. 

BASALTIC  HORNBLENDE.  This  appcl- 
lation  has  been  given  particularly  to  those 
cleavable  and  highly  crystalline  black  horn- 
blendes, which  occur  in  basaltic  and  amygda- 
loidal  rocks  (see  Hornblexde). 

BASANITE.     Min,    See  Quartz. 

BASANOMELANITE.     Min,    See  Titah- 

IF£R0U8  IrOX. 

BASE,  or  BASIS.  Chem,  Any  substance 
capable  of  combining  with  acids,  and  neu- 
tralizing more  or  less  their  acid  properties, 
and  thus  forming  salts  with  them.  Every 
true  salt,  therefore,  consists  of  an  acid  and  a 
base,  or,  in  electro  chemical  language,  of  an 
electronegative  and  electropoi^itive  ingredient 
(see  under  Salts).  The  alkalies  possess, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  character 
of  bases,  and  the  latter  word  is  only  a  wider 
extension  of  the  term  alkali,  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  alkaline  ingredient  of  a  salt  con- 
stituted its  most  important  and  characteristic 
part,  or  the  basis  of  it.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  term  basis  is  often,  but  less  frequently,  ex- 
tended to  the  electropositive  element  of  the 
alkalies  themselves,  or  of  any  other  binary 
compound,  in  which  latter  sense  it  becomes 
synonymous  with  radical  (see  this);  thus,  potas- 
sium is  said  to  be  the  metallic  batis  or  radical 
of  poiassa  (oxide  of  potassium)  and  of  chloride 
of  potassium. 

As  the  term  salt  was  extended  beyond  oxy- 
salts  to  other  ternary  compounds,  such  as 
sulphosalts,  chlorosalts,  d^.,  it  has  also  become 
necessary  to  extend  the  term  base  to  the  elec- 
tropositive ingredient  in  these  salts,  and  we 
thus  distinguish  between  oxy-bases,  sulpho- 
bases,  chloro-bases,  &c.  (see  Batacigen  bodies). 
Thus,  oxide  of  copper  is  an  oxy-base,  because  it 
combines  with  oxacids,  such  as  arsenic  acid, 
forming  an  oxysalt,  the  arseniate  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  oxy-arseniate  of  copper  (2CuO-{- 
AsOj),  while  the  sulphuret  of  copper  is  a 
sulpho-base,  combining  with  sulph-acids  as, 
for  instance,  with  sulpharsenic  acid  to  a  sulpho- 
salt,  the  sulpharseniate  of  copper  (2CuS-f. 
AsSj),  &c. 

Under  the  term  oxybases,  or  simply  bout, 
as  they  often  are  called,  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  other  kinds  of  bases  (such  as  sulpho- 
bases,  &c.),  are  therefore  comprehended  the 


alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  Ihe  eauYvs  (^^ee 
these),  and  all  those  oxides  ^bicVi  are  capa.VA« 
of  combining  with,  and  more  or  \esa  iieviVcaX- 
0(  liiefeae  decomposable  portion,  a,  naJghtiziDg  oxacids,  and  forming  sails  'wWYi  \ivem, 

I  such  ^  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  fite^  tot 
2  B  2  U^^ 
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which  we  refer  to  the  different  metals.  To  this 
class  of  bases  belong  also  a  class  of  organic 
nitrogenous  substances  mostly  obtained  from 
plants,  or  artificially  produced,  which  have  all 
the  properties  of  the  metallic  or  inorganic 
bases,  and  are  capable  of  replacing  them  in 
their  combinations.  These  are  termed  vtgtta- 
hit  alkaliet  or  alkaloidt  (see  Alkaloid),  but  their 
character  as  oxides  or  ozybases  is  even  more 
doubtful  than  that  of  ammonia  (or  oxide  of 
ammonium),  with  which  they  seem  to  have  an 
analogous  constitution,  while  their  basic  pro- 
perties, at  the  same  time,  seem  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain. 
TTie  oxides  of  ethyl  (ether)  and  methyl  form 
another  class  of  organic  bases,  which  may  be 
combined  with  acids  and  neutralize  their  acid 
properties,  and  are  therefore  also  called  organic 
bases,  but  their  combination  with  the  acids 
differ  considerably  in  their  nature  from  the 
ordinary  inorganic  salts  by  not  allowing  their 
acids  or  bases  to  be  replaced  or  exchanged, 
with  the  same  facility,  by  single  or  double 
affinity  for  other  bases  or  acids. 

BASSORIN.  Chem.  An  insoluble,  gummy 
principle  found  in  Tragacanth  and  other  gums. 
See  Gum. 

BATH.  Chem.  An  apparatus  for  commu- 
nicating a  uniform  heat  to  bodies  by  surround- 
ing them  with  a  fluid  or  a  pulverulent  sub- 
stance, on  which  the  heat  is  made  to  act,  instead 
of  applying  it  directly  to  the  bodies  themselves. 
The  object  of  heating  substances  in  a  bath  is 
to  obtain  a  more  uniform  and  steady  tempera- 
ture than  can  be  obtained  by  exposure  to  an 
open  fire,  and  to  avoid  all  accidents  lo  which 
they  might  be  liable  from  the  inc(iualiiy  and 
suddenness  of  the  heat,  such  as  crackinf;^  of 
the  containing  vessels,  decomposition  of  por- 
tions of  the  contained  substances  from  greater 
heal  in  one  place  than  in  others,  vit>leMt  ebulli- 
tions, spirtings,  &c.  Sub.stances,  \vhich  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  are  sand,  fusible 
metals,  solutions  of  salts,  water,  alcohol,  air, 
steam,  &c. 

Smuf-baih.  Every  laboratc»ry  is  generally 
supplied  with  a  larger  sand-bath  for  general 
purposes,  such  as  digestions,  evaporations,  &c. 
(See  Laboratout.)  For  s]>ec.ial  purposes, 
such  as  distillations,  digestions,  Jk.c..,  any  iron 
or  copper  dish  or  pot  will  answer,  in  which  the 
vessel  to  be  heated  is  placed  on  the  bottom, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  thinner  or  thicker 
layer  of  sand,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  space 
between  the  vessel  and  the  sides  of  the  dish 
filled  with  sand  as  high  up  as  desired,  and  the 
whole  heated  by  being  placed  over  the  fire  of  a 
furnace.  The  movable  furnaces  of  the  labora- 
tory are  usually  furnished  with  sheet  or  cast 
iron  sand-baths  of  different  sizes,  which  may 
be  fitted  on  them  when  required,  and  allow  of 
a  better  regulation  of  the  draft  (see  under 
FuHNACEs,  Chcwual).  The  sand  used  for  these 
purposes  should  be  good  sea  or  river-sand, 
washed  thoroughly  to  remove  all  dirt,  and 
dried. 


cible  and  surrounded  with  pure  magnesiat  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  touching  the  outer 
crucible  in  any  place.  The  magnesia  re- 
mains perfectly  infusible,  and  attacks  neither 
the  outer  nor  inner  crucible,  and,  even  if  the 
heat  be  raised  so  high  as  to  soften  the  outer 
crucible,  the  inner  vessel  remains  perfectly 
loose  and  clean.  The  magnesia  may  be  nsed 
again  for  the  same  purpose.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked  that  common  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia or  magnesia  alba  of  the  shops,  from 
which  the  magnesia  is  prepared  by  ignition, 
generally  contains  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
may  attack  the  inner  vessel,  and  should,  there- 
fore, first  be  removed  by  washing  with  water 
after  the  ignition,  and  the  magnesia  then  again 
ignited. 

Metallic  batht.  Mercury  may  be  used  as  a 
bath  for  low  temperatures,  and  up  to  450^^. 
But  beyond  this  temperature  it  should  not  be 
employed  in  open  vessels,  for  the  metal  soon 
rises  in  vapor,  and  the  fumes  not  only  occa- 
sion waste  of  mercury,  but  produce  also  injury 
both  to  the  experiment  and  more  especially  to 
the  health  of  the  operator.  For  this  latter 
reason  it  is  employed  but  rarely. 

An  excellent  metallic  bath  is  afforded  by 
futible  metal,  which  is  obtained  by  fusing 
together  8  pts.  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  df 
tin.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid,  but 
it  melts  at  a  heat  below  213<>.  At  a  dull  red- 
ness thick  films  of  oxide  form  on  its  surface, 
which  increase  with  its  temperature,  but  it  will 
bear  even  a  white  heat  without  evolving  fumes. 
Tin  and  lead  are  both  good  metals  for  tempera- 
tures above  their  fusing  points  ;  the  first  melts 
at  441°,  the  other  at  609°. 

These  metallic  baths  answer  well  for  small 
experiments,  but,  when  larger,  great  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  both  in  its  support  and  in  keeping  the 
vessels  to  be  heated  immersed  in  iU  For 
safety,  the  metal  should  always  be  healed  in 
iron  vessels,  such  as  iron  crucibles  or  pots,  or 
cast  iron  saucepans. 

By  employing  mixtures  of  lead  and  tin  in 
different  proportions,  and  heating  them  just  to 
fusion,  we  have  points  of  temperature  which 
are  nearly  constant,  and  may  be  emj>loyed  con- 
veniently in  the  arts.  The  following  table  from 
Parkt  s'  Chem.  Essays  exhibits  some  of  these 
pn^portions,  with  their  fusing  points,  by  which 
hardened  steel  may  be  tempered,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  or  tool  manu- 
factured. 


Lancets 

I^ad.   Tin.  TempF. 

7  4  1  420 

8  4   1  442 

Razors,  Sec 

1  Penknives,  &c 

8M   1  450 

!  Penknives,  larger,  &c 

10     4 

470 

1  Scissors.  Shears,  &c 

14     4 

490 

'  Axes,  Plane  irons,  &c 

19     4 

509 

Table-knive'<,  «.Vc 

30     4 

530 

Waich-springs,Swords,&c. 

48     4 

550 

Jjarjre  sprin2:s,  Augers,  &c. 

100     4 

558 

M(igm$ifi  is  often  used  as  a  bath.   When  pla- 1  ' 
tin um  or  porcelain  crucibles  or  retorts  are  to  | 
be  heated  to  ignition  in  a  coal-fire,  and  es\^e-'      CKlorute of  Zim'*  has  lately  been  much  recom- 
rj'ally  if  it  be  reqnired  to  wci^h  ihera  after  lhe\  memVd  ts-s  ^V^\\v^oT\v\^tt  X^-wi^eratures.    It 
ignition,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  hessvan  cy\\-\^oxu\s  ^  (\e\\c\v\<;\i»<itivV  ^^Ax,  Ni\v\t\v  \tv«:viR»*'^ 
2U4 
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water  with  great  force,  and  may  therefore  be 
heatdl  beyoad  tl2^  without  ebullition,  but  at 
320^  the  concentrated  solution  begins  to  boil 
and  give  off  chlorohydric  acid  fumes,  which 
inconvenience  the  experimenter  and  cause  a 
great  deal  of  spirting  and  frothing.  It  may  be 
heated  in  cast-iron  vessels. 

For  lower  temperatures,  but  still  higher  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  tolutionrbatht  of  diflfereDt 
salts  are  employed.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity 
without  great  expense,  and  afibrd  a  range  of 
20  to  30  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  pure 
water.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling 
point  of  a  saturated  solution  of  some  of  the 
salts  most  usually  employed  for  this  purpose : 

Boiling  point. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa 214° 

Alum 220*» 

Borax 2220 

Common  salt 224° 

Tartrate  of  potassa 234° 

Chloride  of  ammonium 236° 

Nitre 238° 

Rochelle  salt 240° 

Chloride  of  calcium 355° 

OU'bath.  When  the  required  temperature  is 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  but  does  not 
surpass  that  at  which  fatty  oils  are  decora- 
posed,  these  liquids  afford  the  most  convenient 
fluids  for  baths.  The  only  inconvenience  in 
their  use  is  the  disagreeable  odor  of  their  vapor, 
especially  when  heated  up  towards  their  boil- 
ing point,  or  about  570°,  at  which  tempera- 
ture they  suffer  a  simultaneous  decomposition. 
Even  in  many  cases,  where  a  lower  tempera- 
ture is  desired,  oil-baths  are  to  be  preferred  to 
vater-baths,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
vhich  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  by  an 
immersed  thermometer,  while,  at  the  same 
.•ime,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  inconvenience 
vising  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
vhen  not  replenished.  The  oil  is  heated  in 
vessels  of  iron  or  copper,  either  over  coal-fire, 
«r,  more  conveniently,  over  an  argand  spirit, 
)il,  or  gas-lamp. 

Water-baXh,  Fr,  Bain  d'eau,  Bain-marie. 
{^.  Wasserbad,  Marienbad.  Employed  in 
aost  cases  where  the  required  temperature 
Joes  not  surpass  212°.  The  simplest  kind  of 
water-bath  may  be  formed  by  any  two  vessels 
placed  the  one  in  the  other,  and  water  poured 
between  them.  But  the  inner  vessel  should 
not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  oater  vessel,  other- 
wise heat  might  be  conducted  from  it  through 
the  points  of  contact,  and  the  temperature  in 
the  inner  vessel  rise  considerably  above  that 
of  the  surrounding  water.  Nor  should  the 
iaaer  vessel  be  allowed  to  float  in  the  water  so 
it  to  endanger  it  or  its  contents  by  striking 
against  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one  when  the 
water  becomes  boiling.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by 
patting  some  straw  and  tow  at  the  bottom  of 
(he  outer  vessel.  Common  tin  cups,  or  tin 
meepans,  surmounted  by  a  porcelain  cap- 
lole,  afford,  in  many  cases,  an  extremely  con- 
venient water-bath  for  evaporations.    Fig.  30 
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Fig.  30.  small  flasks,  kept  in  their 

places  by  holes  in  the  lid, 
through  which  their  necks 
are  protruded.  But  their 
frequent  use  in  the  labora- 
tory, for  evaporations  and 
other  purposes,  renders  it, 
in  most  cases,  necessary 
to  have  one  or  more  water-baths  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  smaller  ones  arc  best  made  of 
thin  sheet-copper,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a 
common  sauce-pan,  but  with  an  inner  flange 
at  the  top  to  support  the  lids,  made  of  cir- 
cular pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with  apertures 
of  different  diameters  in  their  centre,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  evaporating  dish 
or  other  vessel  to  be  heated  in  the  bath.  Near 
the  top  they  may  be  furnished  with  a  small 
tube  to  allow  the  steam  or  the  water  to  escape 
in  case  of  too  violent  ebullition.    Fig.  31  repre- 

Fig.  31. 


sents  a  larger  water-bath.  A  is  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  water,  a  the  inner  flange  for  the 
support  of  the  evaporating  dish  B,  or  different 
circular  rings  when  smaller  dishes  are  em- 
ployed, rf  is  a  tube  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  which,  in  some 
cases,  requires  to  be  carried  still  farther  off  by 
an  additional  tube  attached  to  it.  The  whole 
apparatus  may  be  heated  either  by  a  gas-stove 
(see  Analtris,  §  17,  Fig.  22)  or  on  a  charcoal 
furnace.  The  water-bath  is  filled  about  half- 
full  with  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  water- 
baths  with  cover  act  more  on  the  principle  of 
steam-baths  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  contain  is  small.  Care  must  be 
taken  always  to  replenish  the  evaporating 
water  by  adding  fresh,  otherwise  not  only  the 
experiment  may  be  ruined,  but  the  bath  itself 
become  seriously  injured. 

Where  a  certain  constant  temperature  is  to 
be  kept  up,  this  ought  always  to  be  regulated 
by  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  bath,  to 
which  purpose  those  thermometers  are  best 
adapted  which  have  the  scale  marked  on  the 
stem  itself  (see  THSBMOMETxa).  The  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  may  either  be  tried  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  immersing  the  thermometer 
carefully  into  the  bath,  or  the  thermometer  may 
be  suspended  in  it  from  a  hook,  or  fixed  by  a 
cork  through  a  separate  tube  in  the  cover  of 
the  water-bath.    It  must,  however,  \>^  tem^ssi- 


bered  that  the  substance  healed  iti  X\ve  \)a.\^ 
represents  b.  smal)  saucepan  converted  into  an  I  never  acquires  the  same  IcmpeT^ilUTe  %&  Vtie 
eoemporaijrwater'batb  for  the  heating  of  three  I  latter,  tLikd.  that  this  difference  in  \emv«iT^^t« 
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fvflen  is  very  considerable  where  the  substance 
ii  con  mi  tied  in  porcetaia  or  glRss  vessels,  as, 
fbr  ia&taiiee»  bj  disullations  in  glass  retorts, 
la  sQch  case^,  tb«  bath  ought  always  to  be 
covered^  and^  if  necessary,  the  heat  inside  ihe 
retort  ascerta.iaedr  by  fitting  &  thermometer 
through  the  lobulare  of  the  retort 

BATKAUHITE.  Min.  See  Olttiiti, 
BDELLIUM*  This  terra  is  applied  to  two 
gom^rcMnovis  sab.ftnnces*  One  of  these  15  the 
Indian  ft^cf/iirm,  or  faUt  Murrh  (the  Bdeltium 
of  scripture),  which  is  obiained  from  *^ittyrU 
(Bah aro od en d ron  ? }  Coajjmi/iftorij,  The  tru n k  of 
this  tree  is  covered  with  a  ti^ht^^olored  pelJicJe, 
as  in  the  common  birch,  which  penis  ofi^  and 
J&  oft^n  found  adhering  to  the  pieces.  The 
tree  diffuses  a  grateful  fragrance  like  that  of 
the  finest  tntirrh  to  &  considerable  distance 
around.  Indian  bdettium  has  considerable  re- 
semblance to  murrh.  Many  of  the  pieces 
have  hairs  (of  the  goat  T)  adhering  to  them* 
The  oiher  kind  of  bdelliuna  is  called -^/ricait 
iidrlliufji^  and  is  obiained  from  Htntltylotia  ^fri- 
tuna.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and  ij«  called 
by  the  natives  Njottout,  It  consists  of  rounded 
or  oval  tears  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, of  a  dull  and  wary  fracture.  By  age  they 
beeottie  opake,  and  covered  eKternally  by  3 
white  or  yellowish  du.st*  It  has  a  feeble,  bui 
peciiHar  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Felletier 
Jbund  it  to  consist  of  ream  59*0^  totuhU  piti*  9*2, 
ba&oritt  30*6,  volatile  oil  and  Joss  I '2,  The  gum 
yielded,  wiib  ntLric  acid,  oxalic  but  no  mncic 
acid-  Oesin  of  bdellium  (African  t)  consists, 
accord  inij  to  Johustoiit  of  C^^jH^^Oi*  FhiL 
Tram.  1^39, 

BEAN.  The  seeds  of  PhuHolus  vuigarit^  or 
commoQ  kidney-beau,  consiiis,  according  to 
Einhoff;  of— 

In  100  nta. 

Starch ...,.*..  35  94 

Gluten,  con  t.  some  starch,  fibres,  and 

phosphate  of  lime 20«t 

Yegeiable  albumen » .*,,...* *    1-^16 

Bitter  eiiractive,  soluble  iu  alcohol,    3-41 
Gum,  with  phosphate  of  potassa  and 

chloride  of  potassium,. ..- 19-37 

Fibrous,  starchy  matter ,.  1 1'OT 

Skins,,.. .**. 7-5 

Loss *,....    0-56 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Brae  on  not,  they 
contain — 

Btareh 43-34 

Glnten  (legumia,  Braconnot) la-S 

Mucilaginous  matter,  containing  ni- 
trogen,  precipitable  by  tannin^...    5-36 

Pectin * J  5 

Yellow,  fatty  matter. , , 0*7 

Bugar 0-2 

Phosphate  and  carbohate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  potassa. ,,.,,...»..     1-0 

Starchy,  fibrous  matter  , ,.*....    0-7 

eitins .,..    70 

Water . , 330 

CompotUion.  of  tfu  Skin*. 

VegeUble  fibre. , B-4 

Pectic  acid  .,,..,*, 1-23 

Matter  soluble  in  water,  with  some 

smrch  aad  gltiten VM 

The  seeds  of  Ficiafaba  (field  bean)  comam 
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according  lo  EinhofT,  in  100  pts^  6tarc1i  34-17, 
gluien  10*96,  albumen  {»*Sl,  bitter  ei tractive 
3  &4,  gum  4  61,  starchy,  fibrous  matter  1.5*89^ 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  0-98,  skins 
10'D5,  water  15-63,  loss  3*46. 

BEARliERRY.  Ttth,  Fkar^  JrinMtu  Up^i- 
ursi.  The  leaves  of  Httji-^irfi  contain  a  large 
amount  of  tannin,  and  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
class  of  vegetable  astringents.  According  10 
the  analysis  of  Meissner,  they  contain  gallic 
acid  1%  tannin  36-4,  resin  4^4,  ej:tractiTe,  with 
some  supermalate  and  citrate  of  lime  and  traces 
of  chloride  of  sodium  4-2,  gom  15*7,  extractive, 
obtBiined  by  potash,  and  containing  pectic  acid 
and  tannin,  17*S,  lignin  9*6,  water  6.  The 
lanmn  belongs  to  that  clas5  which  precipitates 
the  salts  of  iron  with  a  black  colcr. 

Uff^  Bearberry  is  used  in  tanning.  The 
leaves  are  UFcd  m  medicine^  and  combine  with 
their  astringent  properties  a  peculiar  inflnence 
over  the  urinary  organs,  especially  in  chronic 
afleciions  of  the  bladder. 

DEE.  The  venom  of  tlie  bee,  according  lo 
Foniana,  bears  a  clo^e  resemblance  10  that  of 
the  viper.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle, 
aud  ba^  a  hot  and  acrid  taste  like  that  of  the 
scorpion. 

BEER.  Fr,  Bi^re.  Or,  Bier.  Ttch,  The 
fermented  infusion  of  malted  barlc)*,  flavored 
with  hops,  and  used  as  a  general  beverage- 
The  name  of  beer  is  also  applied,  but  impf^K 
perly,  to  several  other  beverages  made  from 
saccharine  liquors,  subjected  to  a  partial  fer- 
meutation,  and  flavored  with  di  fie  rent  sut^ 
stances,  for  instance^  spruce  beer,  ginger  beer, 
molasses  beer, 

Manufadure.  The  manufacture  of  beer,  or 
the  art  of  brewing,  forms  an  ei tensive  branch 
of  roanufac taring  industr3%  and  may  be  con- 
sidered ntider  th^  following  heads : 

1 .  The  conversion  of  the  barley  into  malt, 
or  the  process  of  making. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  proper  wort  from  the 
malt  and  hops,  or  the  process  of  fwajAinf,  Aoil- 
inj^,  and  cooHng.  1 

3.  The  fermentation  of  the  wort,  to  which 
may  yet  be  added  the  ripeuiug  and  prescrvaiioa 
of  the  beer. 

I.  Mithing.  For  the  conversion  of  barley 
into  mall.  (See  Malt.)  It  often  forma  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  industry,  ^ 

3.  Alashing,  Btn/ing,  and  Cooling.  Mathing  is 
the  operation  by  which  the  malt  is  estraoted^ 
and  a  saceharo-mucilaginoas  extract  made 
from  it  called  uvrL 

The  malt  is  first  crushed  on  a  crushitig-mill 
between  iron  rollers,  or  ground  on  agrist-milL 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  generally  sprinkled  with 
water  13  to  24  hours  previously,  in  order  lo 
render  the  busk  more  tenacious.  It  should,  ia 
gpueral,  not  be  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  for  ia 
this  case  it  is  apt  to  form  a  cohesive  paste 
wiih  hot  water,  or  to  ^rf^  as  it  is  catled,  and  to 
be  diflicull  to  drain.  In  crushed  malt  the  husk 
remEiins  nearly  entire,  and  thus  helps  to  Ifeep 
the  farinaceous  particles  open  and  porous  to 
the  action  of  the  water.  The  bulk  of  the 
crushed  matt  is  abotit  one-fifth  greater  than 
that  of  the  xrhole,  or  one  bushel  af  malt  giweS 
^  biaAt\  a.u4  X  ivi^ti^T  of  crushed  malt*    It  ia 
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cool  place,  in  order  that  it  may  attract  moist- 
ure from  the  air  by  its  hygroscopic  proper- 
ties, and  thus,  from  being  hard  and  indarated 
from  the  drying  in  the  kiln,  become  soA 
and  spongy,  and  easily  penetrated  by  the  water 
in  the  snbseqnent  process  of  extraction  or 
mashing. 

a.  Mathing  has  not  for  its  object  merely  to 
dissolve  the  sugar  and  gum  already  present  in 
the  malt,  but  adso  to  convert  the  starch,  which 
remains  unchanged  daring  the  germination,  into 
a  sweet  mucilage,  by  the  diastase  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  process  of  germination;  for 
the  latter  substance  (see  Diastase)  possesses 
the  property,  by  digestion  with  water  at  a  tem- 
perature from  160°  to  l6V®  and  over,  of  convert- 
ing starch  into  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  gum. 
This,  therefore,  gives  the  range  of  temperature 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  operation 
of  mashing ;  but  it  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  begin  with  water  at  a  lower  temperature  and 
to  conclude  with  water  at  the  highest,  perform- 
ing the  operation  with  separate  portions  and 
by  degrees. 

PL  n.  Fig.  2,  represents  an  English  mash- 
ing machine:  The  mash-tun,  a,  a,  is  a  large  cir- 
cular tub  with  a  double  bottom,  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  called  a  false  bottom,  and  is  pierced 
with  many  holes,  leaving  a  space  of  about  two 
or  three  inches  between  the  two  bottoms,  into 
'which  the  stop-cocks  enter  for  letting  in  the 
water  and  drawing  off  the  wort  The  mash- 
tun  is  provided  with  a  rotatory  apparatus  for 
agitating  the  crushed  grains  and  water  to- 
gether, consisting  of  a  perpendicular  shaft  b  in 
the  centre  of  it,  which  is  turned  slowly  round 
by  means  of  the  bevelled  wheels  t,  w,  at  the  top. 
c,  e  are  two  arms  projecting  from  this  axis,  and 
supporting  the  short  vertical  axis  of  the  wheel,  x, 
so  that  when  the  central  axis,  b,  is  made  to  re- 
volve, it  will  carry  this  axle  around  the  tun  in 
a  circle.  This  axle  is  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  horizontal  arms  or  blades  e,  e,  placed 
obliquely  to  the  plane  of  their  motion,  which, 
when  turned  round  by  the  axis  and  wheel  x, 
agitate  the  malt  in  the  tun,  and  give  it  a  con- 
stant motion  upward  from  the  bottom. 

The  motion  of  the  last  mentioned  axle  is  pro- 
duced by  the  wheel  x,  on  the  upper  end  of  it, 
which  is  turned  by  a  wheel  w,  fastened  on  the 
middle  of  the  tube  6,  which  turns  freely  round 
upon  the  central  axis.  Higher  up,  on  the  same 
tube  6,  is  a  bevel  wh^el,  o,  receiving  motion 
from  the  bevel  wheel  g,  fixed  upon  the  end  of 
the  horizontal  axis  n,  n,  with  a  pin  ion,  p,  on  its 
centre  which  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  r,  so 
that  the  horizontal  axis,  t,  s,  is  turned,  and  mo- 
tion communicated  through  the  bevel  wheel  t, 
to  u  and  its  axis,  as  before  mentioned.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  by  the  horizontal  axis,  n,  n, 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  two  perpendicu- 
lar axes  in  the  mash-tun,  by  which  the  axle  with 
its  blades  is  made  to  travel  round  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  lime  its  blades  to  revolve  upon  it  at 
a  much  faster  rate,  making  17  or  18  revolutions 
while  carried  once  round  in  the  tun  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  shaft  6;  h  and  t  are  two  bevel 
wheels  fixed  on  a  tube,  which,  by  the  levers,  k,k, 
is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  on  its  axis,  and 
thus  to  bring  either  of  the  wheels  in  connection 
with  the  horizontal  axis  n,  n,  and  thereby  im- 


part to  the  whole  apparatus  a  quicker  or  slower 
motion,  as  required. 

When  the  mash  is  to  begin,  water  is  first 
heated  in  the  copper,  and  then  let  into  the 
mash-tun.  The  temperature  of  this  first  water 
may  be,  in  winter,  140°,  in  summer,  113°.  Its 
quantity  depends  on  the  quantity  of  crushed 
malt,  with  which  it  should  form  a  rather  thick 
paste,  the  object  of  this  first  water  being  merely 
to  moisten  the  malt  uniformly,  that  no  lumps 
remain,  for  which  purpose  the  crushed  malt 
is  gradually  thrown  in,  and  well  intermixed  by 
proper  agitation.  In  this  way  the  mixture  re- 
mains for  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  first  mashing  water  which,  in,  the  mean- 
while, has  been  heated  to  boiling  in  the  copper, 
is  then  run  into  the  mash-tun,  and  mixed  well 
with  the  mass  by  renewed  agitation,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  till  the  whole  has  assumed  the 
temperature  of  about  150°.  The  tun  is  now  to 
be  well  covered,  for  the  preservation  of  its  heat, 
and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  about  an  hour 
or  more,  in  which  time  the  remaining  starch  is 
first  converted  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar; 
but  the  time  which  may  be  allowed  for  this  pur- 
pose varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
malt,  and  other  circumstances.  Leavmg  it  too 
long  time  at  this  temperature  would  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  the  starch 
and  sugar  (see  FiRMKirrATiox,  laclic)^  by 
which  a  quantity  of  gluten  would  be  dissolved 
in  the  wort,  and  cause  the  conversion  of  a 
large  portion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  during 
the  subsequent  fermentation.  This  occurrence 
does  not  take  place  equally  soon  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. A  high  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere favours  it,  especially  when  charged  with 
electricity.  It  is  also  less  apt  to  take  place 
with  kiln-dried  and  dark  malt  than  with  pale, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  presence  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil  in  the  former,  which  prevents  the  de- 
composition of  the  nitrogenized  substances  by 
which  the  lactic  fermentation  is  induced. 

The  tap  of  the  tun  is  then  opened,  and  the 
wort  drawn  off.  If  that  which  first  flows  be 
turbid,  it  must  be  returned  into  the  tun  till  it 
runs  clear.  The  wort  is  mainly  a  solutiou 
of  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  with  some  gluten, 
and  albumen,  of  an  agreeable  sweetish,  and 
when  made  from  kiln-dried  malt,  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  taste.  Its  strength  or  concentration 
depends  mainly  on  the  quantl^  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  water*' employed  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  drenching  of  the  dry  malt,  since 
the  subsequent  mash-water  must  be  added  in 
such  quantity  as  required  to  raise  the  heat  to 
the  proper  temperature  for  the  saccharifiq^tidn 
of  the  starch. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  wort  remains 
in  the  drained  mash,  to  the  amount  of  125  lbs. 
wort  in  the  mash  from  100  lbs.  malt  To  ob^ 
tain  this,  a  new  portion  of  boiling  hot  water  is 
introduced  into  the  tun,  and  the  mixture  agi- 
tated till  it  becomes  uniform  as  before.  The 
temperature  of  this  mash  is  made  higher  than 
the  first,  and  may  be  raised  to  167°,  or  more. 
After  the  mash  has  rested  the  proper  time,  as 
before,  the  second  wort  is  then  drawn.  Only 
in  case  of  great  concentration  of  the  first  won, 
a  third  wort  may  be  drawn,  for  even  for  weak 
beers  the  wort  requires  to  have  a  spec,  grav 
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of  1*080,  and  the  expense  and  inferior  qua- 
lity of  the  product  would  not  warrant  much 
concentration  by  boiling.  The  second  wort  is 
either  added  to  the  first,  or  brewed  by  itself 
into  an  inferior  beer.  The  exhausted  malt  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

b.  Boiling  of  the  wort,  and  addUion  of  the  hcp$. 
The  wort  should  be  transferred  into  the  copper 
and  made  to  boil  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  become  acescent,  but,  as  soon  as  it 
is  boiling  the  higher  temperature  destroys  the 
lactic  fermentation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
steam  that  rises  from  it  serves  to  protect  it  from 
the  oxydizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Until  it  begins  to  boil,  the  air  should,  therefore, 
be  excluded  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  hence 
better  to  have  two  coppers,  one  for  the  boiling 
of  the  wort,  the  other  for  heating  the  water  for 
the  second  mash. 

The  object  of  boiling  the  wort  is  not  merely 
evaporation  and  concentration,  but  also  coagu- 
lation and  precipitation  of  the  albumen  and 
other  nitrogenized  substances,  and  its  combi- 
nation with  the  hops,  which  latter  purposes  are 
better  accomplished  in  a  deep  .confined  cop- 
per than  in  an  open  pan.  PI.  II.  Fig.  3  and 
4,  represent  the  copper  of  a  London  brewery, 
Fig.  3,  being  the  vertical  section,  and  Fig.  4,  a 
ground  plan  of  the  fire-grate  and  flue,  a,  is 
the  close  copper  kettle,  having  its  bottom  con- 
vex within ;  6,  is  an  open  pan  placed  on  its  top 
lor  heating  water  or  a  weaker  wort  at  the 
same  time  by  the  waste  steam.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  copper,  a  wide  tube,  e,  ascends,  to 
carry  off  the  steam  generated  during  the  ebuli- 
tioQ  of  the  wort,  which  is  conducted  through 
four  downward  slanting  tubes,  d,  d,  (two  only 
being  visible  in  the  section,)  into  the  contents 
of  the  pan  6,  which  is  thus  heated.  A  vertical 
iron  shafl  or  spindle,  e,  passes  down  through 
the  tube  e,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper, 
and  is  there  mounted  with  an  iron  arm  called 
a  router^  which  carries  round  a  chain  hung  in 
loops,  to  prevent  the  hops  from  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  Three  bent  stays,/,  are 
stretched  across  the  interior,  to  support  the  shaft 
by  a  collet  at  their  middle  junction.  The  shaA 
carries  at  its  upper  end  a  bevel  wheel  g,  work- 
ing into  a  bevel  pinion  upon  the  axis  A,  which 
may  be  turned  either  by  power  or  by  hand. 
The  rouser-shaA  may  be  lifted  by  means  of  the 
chain  i,  which,  going  over  two  pulleys,  has  its 
end  passed  round  the  wheel  and  axle  k,  and  is 
turned  by  a  winch.  ^  is  a  tube  for  conveying 
the  waste  steam  into  the  chimney  m.  The 
copper  is  heated  by  two  separate  fires  with  a 
narrow  brick  wall,  n.  Fig.  4,  between  them,  oo 
are  the  grates  upon  which  the  coals  are  thrown 
through  a  short  slanting  iron  hopper,  p.  Fig.  3, 
kept  continually  filled  with  the  fuel,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air.  Above  the  hopper, p,  a  narrow 
channel  is  provided  for  the  admission  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  in  such  quantity  as  is  merely  suffi- 
cient for  the  combustion  of  the  smoke  of  the 
coal ;  rr  are  the  fire  bridges  by  which  the  fires 
are  made  to  play  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cop- 
per. The  hot  air  then  passes  round  the  copper 
m  a  semi-circular  flue  <<,  into  the  chimney  m. 

As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  wort  is 
raised  towards  the  boiling  point,  the  albumen 
begins  to  separate,  and  by  the  subsequent  boil- 
a<J8 


ing,  to  collect  in  lumps.  The  time  of  boiling 
the  wort  depends  on  several  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place,  the  separation  of  all  precipi- 
tated matter  must  be  completed,  the  wort  musl 
be  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  the  hops  have 
been  added  sufficiently  long.  The  first  is  ascer- 
tained by  inspection  of  portions  drawn  out  by 
a  proof  gauge,  when  the  separated  albuminous 
flocks  settle  speedily,  and  leave  the  superna- 
tant liquid  clear. 

The  concentration  of  the  wort  is  ascertained 
from  separate  portions  by  a  hydrometer,  which 
is  oAen  peculiarly  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
and  is  called  a  saccharometer,  indicating  by 
how  many  pounds  a  barrel  of  that  wort  is 
heavier  than  a  barrel  of  water,  or  how  much 
Moccharine  it  contains  per  barrel.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  hydrometer  to  indicate  directly  the 
specific  gravity  or  the  percentage  of  dry  malt 
extract  which  it  contains,  and  which  Balling 
has  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  sugar  for 
the  same  specific  gravities,  according  to  the 
following  table,  the  temperature  being  63jl°,  to 
which  temperature,  therefore,  the  proof  must 
be  cooled  down : 


Spec.  Gray. 
1-012 
1*016 
1*020 
1*024 
1*028 
1*032 
1*036 
1*040 
1*044 
1*048 
1*053 


There  is  usually  dissipated  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  water  in  the  boiling  copper, 
and  two  or  three  hours  boil  is  deemed  long 
enough  in  many  well-conducted  breweries ;  but 
it  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  wort  and  the  quality  of  the  beer.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  wort  for  ale  is  usually 
about  1-090  to  l-lOO,  and  for  table  beer  from 
1*020  to  1*030.  In  regard  to  the  proper  con- 
centration of  the  wort,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  is  still  more  increased  by  evaporation 
during  the  subsequent  cooling,  which  evapora- 
tion is  generally  considered  to  amount  to  fg,  or 
an  increase  in  malt  extract  of  from  I  to  1|  per 
cent. 

The  amount  of  dry  malt  extract  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  kiln-dried  malt  may  be  con- 
sidered to  amount  to  about  60  per  cent.  Malt 
that  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  alv 
stracted  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  will  of 
course  yield  less.  According  to  this,  if  we 
call  the  percentage  of  malt  extract  in  the  wort 
Pt  the  quantity  of  wort  of  a  certain  strength 
obtainable  from  100  lbs.  of  malt  will  be:= 

^-^^  lbs.    1 00  lbs.  of  malt  wiU  thus  yield,  of 


Per  cent,  of 

Spec.  Orav. 

Per  ceBt,  of 

Malt  extract. 

Malt  extract. 

3 

1*067 

14 

1*061 

16 

1*066 

16 

1*070 

17 

1-074 

18 

1*078 

19 

1*083 

20 

10 

1*087 

21 

11 

1*092 

22 

12 

1*096 

23 

13 

1*101 

24 

wort  containing  12  per  cent  of  malt  extract 

5^  =  600  lbs. 

The  hopi  are  added  during  the  progress  of 
the  ebullition  about  an  hour  before  the  wort 
has  acquired  the  proper  concentration.    They 
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not  only  serve  to  give  the  beer  a  better  aromatic 
caste,  bat  destroy  also  its  tendency  to  become 
sonr,  and  thus  impart  to  it  a  keeping  property — 
an  effect  partly  due  to  the  precipitation  of  dif- 
ferent solable  matters  by  the  resinoas  and 
astringent  principles  of  the  hops,  and  partly  to 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  its  aromatic  prin- 
ciple. In  this  respect  there  are  none  of  the 
bitter  plants  which  can  be  substituted  for  hops 
with  advantage.  The  hops  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  boiling  wort  and 
remain  there  for  some  time,  in  order  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  steam,  and  thus  become  extracted 
more  readily  when  pushed  down  into  the 
liquor.  The  quantity  of  hops  to  be  added 
varies,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  beer  and 
other  circumstances,  from  J  to  3  lbs.  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  malt.  In  order  to  avoid  a  loss  of 
the  afomatic  principle  of  th^  hop  by  the  boil- 
ing, it  has  been  preferred  merely  to  make  an 
infusion  of  the  hops  by  hot  wate/,  or  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  hot  wort,  and  to  add  this  infusion 
to  the  wort  in  the  fermenting  tun,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  boiling  improves  the  bitter 
taste  imparted  by  the  hops. 

During  the  boiling,  the  sweetness  of  the 
wort  is  increased  considerably,  partly  from  the 
concentration  and  partly  from  the  conversion 
of  the  starch-sugar  into  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
which  has  a  sweeter  taste.  At  the  same  time 
the  color  of  the  wort  becomes  darker,  so  that 
for  some  very  dark  and  sweet  German  beers 
the  boiling  is  continued,  for  this  reason,  for  12 
to  15  hours.  For  pale  beers  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  object  to  perform  the  concentration 
and  clarification  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
The  latter  is  in  some  cases  accelerated  by  the 
addition  of  some  gelatine  in  the  form  of  calfs 
foot  or  isinglass. 

c.  Cooling*  When  the  hops  are  sufficiently 
extracted  and  the  wort  concentrated  and  clear, 
the  boiling  is  stopped  and  the  wort  drawn  off 
into  what  is  called  the  hop-back,  on  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  fixed  a  drainer  to  keep  back 
the  hops.  The  wort  is  then  generally  raised 
by  pumps  to  the  coolers,  placed  in  an  airy 
situation,  it  being  of  great  consequence  to  cool 
the  worts  down  to  the  fermenting  pitch  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  common  cooler  is  a  square 
wooden  cistern  about  6  inches  deep,  and  of 
such  an  extent  of  surface,  that  the  whole  of  one 
boil  may  only  occupy  about  2  inches  of  depth 
in  it.  The  seams  of  Uie  cooler  should  be  made 
perfectly  water-tight  and  smooth,  so  that  no 
liquor  may  lodge  in  them  when  they  are 
emptied.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  required, 
and  an  occasional  sweetening  with  lime  water. 
The  wort  generally  reaches  the  cooler  at  a  tem- 
perature from  208^—200^,  where  it  should  be 
cooled  down  to  the  proper  temperature  for  the 
fermenting  tun,  which  may  vary  from  549  to 
64®,  according  to  circumstances.  The  refrige- 
ration is  mainly  accomplished  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  is  therefore 
more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
surface,  and  to  the  temperature  and  the  dryness 
of  Uie  atmosphere  surrounding  the  cooler.  The 
latter  should  therefore  be  placed  so  as  to  have 
Its  surface  fVeely  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind 
or  draA  of  the  locality,  and  the  vapors  may  in 
many  cases  be  advantageously  carried  away  by 


the  agency  of  a  fan.  Agitation  of  the  won 
during  its  cooling  is  by  many  considered  as 
hurtful.  The  rapid  cooling  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  beer,  on 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  other- 
wise absorbs  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  with  the  formation  of  various 
other  products  to  which  ill-hopped  beer  is 
peculiarly  liable.  The  period  of  refrigeration 
in  a  well-constructed  cooler  amounts  to  6  or  7 
hours  in  favorable  weather,  but  under  other 
circumstances  to  12  or  15  hours.  The  wort 
generally  deposits  a  slight  yellowish  sediment 
in  the  cooler,  which  consists  of  a  combination 
of  starch  with  tannin,  which  is  only  soluble  in 
the  hot  wort,  and  separates  on  cooling,  and 
from  which  the  wort  should  be  cautiously  sepa- 
rated. A  good  wort  should  always  be  perfectly 
limpid,  for' a  muddy  liquor  never  produces  a 
transparent  beer. 

3.  Fermentation.  The  wort  which  is  now 
mainly  a  solution  of  starch-sugar  and  gum, 
with  several  nitrogenous  substances,  the  em* 
pyreumatic  principles  of  the  malt  (if  kiln-dried 
malt  be  employed),  and  the  aromatic  and  bitter 
principle  of  the  hop  is  then,  when  sufficiently 
cool,  let  down  into  the  fermenting  or  gyle-tun. 
In  large  establishments,  as  in  some  of  the  Lon- 
don breweries,  the  size  of  the  fermenting-iun 
is  such  that  they  contain  from  1200  to  1500 
barrels.  The  quantity  of  wort  introduced  at  a 
time  must,  however,  be  considerably  less  than 
the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  to  allow  room  for  the 
head  of  yeast,  which  rises  during  the  process, 
and  may,  in  some  cases,  rise  to  a  third  of  that 
depth.  In  general,  the  fermentation  proceeds 
more  uniformly  in  large  masses,  because  they 
are  little  influenced  by  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  place  of  fermentation  ought  also  to 
have  a  uniform  temperature,  and  is  therefore 
often  located  under  ground.  For  the  theory 
of  fermentation,  by  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  we  refer  to  the 
article  Fbbmkwtatiow.  In  beer,  this  conver- 
sion of  sugar  must  only  be  partial,  since  it  is 
required  that  beer  should  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  in  solution.  The  amount  of  the 
remaining  sugar  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  wort,  since  a  certain  quantity 
of  alcohol  already  formed  prevents  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ferment  on  the  remaining  wort. 
The  temperature  exercises  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  fermentation.  The  warmth  of  the 
wort,  as  it  comes  into  the  fermenting-tun,  must 
be  modified  according  to  the  air  in  the  apart- 
ment A  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  of  the 
liquor  is  generally  most  advantageous  for  the 
commencement,  when  that  of  the  atmosphere 
is  55°.  In  winter,  when  the  apartment  is  cold, 
the  wort  should  not  be  cooled  under  64°  or  60°. 
In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  place  rises  to  above  75°,  the  wort 
should  be  cooled  down,  if  possible,  to  55°,  by 
passing  it  through  cold  water  in  a  system  of 
pipes.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  iron, 
the  sooner  will  the  fermentation  begin,  and  the 
less  is  it  possible  to  regulate  its  progress.  In 
some  breweries  a  convoluted  pipe  is  made  to 
traverse  or  go  round  the  sides  of  the  tun, 
through  which  warm  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
in  winter  and  cold  in  summer,  so  as  to  regulate 
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the  tcmperatare  of  the  mass  to  the  proper  fer- 
menting pitch. 

When  the  wort  is  discharged  into  the  fer- 
menting tan  it  must  receive  its  dose  of  yeast, 
which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  the  wort  and  left  in  a  warm  place  till  it 
has  begun  to  ferment.  This  mixture,  called 
lobb,  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  tun  and  stirred 
well  through  the  mass.  The  yeast  should  be 
taken  from  similar  beer.  Its  quantity  must 
depend  upon  the  temperature,  strength,  and 
quantity  of  the  wort.  In  general,  1  gallon  of 
yeast  is  sufficient  to  set  100  gallons  of  wort 
in  complete  fermentation.  An  excess  of  yeast 
is  to  be  avoided,  lest  the  fermentation  should 
be  too  violent,  and  be  finished  in  less  than  the 
proper  period,  from  4  to  8  days.  More  yf  ast 
is  required  in  winter  than  summer,  for  at  a 
temp,  of  60^  twice  as  much  may  be  used  as 
at  68<».^ 

Six  or  eight  hours  after  adding  the  yeast,  the 
tun  being  meanwhile  covered,  the  fermentation 
becomes  active;  a  white,  milky-looking  froth 
appears,  and  spreads  gradually  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  forms  a  frothy  elevation,  the  height 
of  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  the 
fermentation,  and  gradually  changes  its  color 
to  a  bright  brown,  owing  to  oxidation  from  the 
air.  During  this  time  there  is  a  perpetual  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  es- 
capes in  small  bubbles,  rising  to  the  top  and 
carrying  the  precipitated  particles  of  yeast 
with  them  to  the  surface  of  th^  liquid.  The 
warmth  of  the  fermenting  liquid  increases  at 
the  same  time  till  the  fermentation  has  come 
to  its  highest  point.  This  increase  of  tempera- 
ture may  amount  to  from  9^  to  14^,  or  more ; 
but,  in  general,  the  fermentation  is  not  allowed 
to  proceed  so  far  in  the  large  fermenting-tun, 
for,  after  it  is  advanced  to  a  certain  point,  the 
beer  is  cUarued;  that  is,  drawn  off  into  smaller 
fermenting-tuns  or  stillionSf  which  are  large 
barrels  set  on  end,  with  large  openings  in  tlieir 
top,  furnished  with  a  sloping  tray  for  dis- 
charging the  yeast,  which  is  thrown  off  into  a 
wooden  trough.  These  stillions  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  with  a  larger  tub,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  always  kept  full,  so 
that  the  head  of  yeast  may  spontaneously  flow 
over  and  keep  Uie  body  of  the  liquor  in  the 
casks  clean. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  yeast 
and  the  heat  of  the  fermentation  differ  for  every 
different  quality  of  beer.  During  the  fermenta- 
tion, the  sweet  taste  of  the  wort  is  continually 
diminished,  while  it,  at  the  same  time,  assumes 
a  refreshing  flavor,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
sugar  is  decomposed  and  the  alcohol  increases, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  decreases,  so 
that  the  progress  of  the  fermentation  may  be 
ascertained  by  a  hydrometer. 

When  the  plan  of  cUanting  casks  is  not  em- 
ployed, the  yeast  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  fermenting-tun  by  a  skimmer,  and  the 
clear  beer  beneath  is  then  drawn  off. 

Ripening,  When  sufficiently  fermented,  the 
beer  is  let  down  into  the  close  store'tunt  in  the 
/cellar,  where  it  may  be  kept  at  a  uniform  and 
low  temperature.  There,  an  obscure  and  slow 
fermentation  goes  on  for  a  considerable  time, 
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which  increases  its  spirituous  strength  and 
keeps  up  in  it  a  constant  impregnation  of  car-  ' 
bonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to  render  it  lively  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  then  either  casked 
off  for  sale,  or  filled  in  bottles.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  carbonic  acid  which  still  continues 
to  generate,  cannot  escape,  and  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  beer,  and  causes,  by  its  escape, 
the  frothing  of  the  beer,  on  the  opening  of  the 
bottles. 

Pr(^.  The  main  ingredients  of  beer,  are, 
besides  water:  alcohol,  the  bitter  principle 
(lupuline  or  lupulite),  and  aromatic  volatile 
oil  of  hops,  gum,  sugar,  empyreumatic  prin- 
ciple from  the  malt,  when  kiln-dried,  small 
quantities  of  nitrogen ized  substances  (gluten), 
brown  extractive,  a  small  portion  of  tannin 
(hops),  and  carbonic  acid.  The  sugar,  gum, 
and  other  solid  ingredients,  which  remain  on 
evaporation,  are  generally  comprised  under 
the  name  of  malt-extrart ;  on  its  quantity  de- 
pends the  body  of  the  beer,  while  by  its  strength 
is  generally  meant  its  content  of  alcohol.  Its 
intoxicating  property  depends,  however,  a  great 
deal  on  the  bitter  and  narcotic  substance  of 
the  hops.  From  wine,  it  differs  not  only  in  this 
respect,  and  in  its  smaller  proportions  of  alco- 
hol, but  also  in  containing  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  some  beers. 

Proportion  of  Spirit  of  tp.  gr.  0896^ 
Per  ct.  by  meM.  Per  ct.  by  wt. 

Ale,  Burton, 8'88  7-326 

average, 6-87  5-667 

Brown  stout, 6-80  6-610 

London  porter  (average),  4-20  3-465 

Small  beer 1-28  1-056 

The  difference  in  the  different  varieties  of 
beer  depends  upon  a  difference  in  the  materials 
employed,  or  in  the  process  and  management 
of  the  brewing.  In  regard  to  the  materials, 
beers  differ  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
malt  employed,  and  its  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  and  of  water.  To  the  class  of  table 
or  $mall  been,  all  those  may  be  referred,  whose 
specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  1-025,  and 
which  contain  about  5  percent,  of  malt  extract 
Beers  of  middling  strength  have  generally  a 
specgrav.  of  from  1-025  to  1-040.  Some  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  ales  form  some  of  the 
strongest  and  heaviest  kinds  of  beer. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  s^ec»  gray, 
of  some  of  the  English  beers. 

Spec.       grav. 

Ale,  Burton,  1st  sort, l-lll  to  1-120 

2d    «    1-097  to  l.lll 

"  3d    •*     l-077tol-093 

Common, 1*070  to  1*073 

"  1-058 

Porter,  common  sort, 1-050 

♦*     double 1-055 

Brown  stout, 1*064 

«  **      best, 1-072 

Beer,  common  small, 1*014 

**     good  table, 1-033  to  1.039 

•The  strength  and  quality  of  some  of  the 
German  beers  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
table. 
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Water. 
Augastine  double  beer,  Munich,  Bavaria,. . . .  88*36 

8al?ator  beer,  Munich 87-62 

Bock  from  the  Royal  Brewery  in  Munich,. . .  88*64 
Small  beer  (Schenk  bier)   from  a  country 

brewery,  Bavaria, 92*94 

Bock,  Brunswick,  made  by  the  Munich  process,  88*50 
Table  beer,  Brunswick,  made  by  the  Bavarian 

process, 91*10 

Brunswick  small  beer,  sweet, 84*70 

Brunswick  Mumme 59*3 


Per  cent,  by  weight. 
Halteztract.  Alcohol.     Carb.acid. 
8*0  3*6  014 

80  4*2  018 

7*2  4*0  0*16 


4*0 
6*50 

5*4 
14*0 
39*0 


2*9 
5*00 

3*50 
1*30 
1*8 


0*16 
not  determ. 


O-l 


Authority. 
Kaiser. 


Balhorn. 
Otto. 


Kaiser. 


The  color  of  the  .beer  depends  upon  the 
color  of  the  malt  and  the  duration  of  the  boil 
in  the  copper.  Pale  ale  is  made  from  steam  or 
sun-dried  malt,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the 
bop;  the  deep  yellow  ale  from  a  mixture  of 
pale  yellow  and  brown  malt,  and  the  dark 
brown  beer  from  well  kilned  and  partly  carbon- 
ized or  parched  malt,  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  pale,  to  give  body.  The  longer  and  more 
•trongly  the  mall  has  been  heated  in  the  kiln, 
the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  extract  it  yields, 
cetUrvt  paribus*  Porter  is  generally  prepared 
from  high-dried  or  rather  charred  malt,  which, 
therefore,  has  had  much  of  its  saccharine  mat- 
ter destroyed  by  heat.  Hence  its  deep  color, 
and  the  absence  of  any  sweet  taste,  while  ale 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  contains  a  much 
lai^r  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  tempera- 
tare,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  worts  are 
made  to  ferment,  have  a  remarkable  influence 
open  the  quality  of  the  beer,  especially  in 
reference  to  its  fitness  for  keeping.  Under  the 
article  Febxsntatioh  it  will  be  shown  that  two 
kinds  of  fermentation  may  be  distinguished, 
the  upper  and  the  lower  or  bottom  fermenta- 
tion. The  former  is  a  much  more  active  fer- 
mentation, by  which,  according  to  Liebig,  the 
gluten  is  only  partly  oxidized,  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  while 
a  great  portion  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquor, 
and  by  its  subsequent  oxidation  is  apt  to  trans- 
fer oxygen  to  the  alcohol  and  render  it  sour, 
unless  it  be  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
This  is  still  more  the  case,  if  during  a  too  vio- 
lent fermentation  the  temperature  rises  too 
high,  and  especially  if  the  air  be  not  perfectly 
excluded,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  be  formed,  by  which  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  glutinous  matter  is  dissolved,  and  it  thus 
is  not  only  rendered  apt  to  spoil  from  the 
slightest  causes,  but  loses  also  its  limpidity  and 
assnmes  a  disagreeable  taste,  or  becomes'ycas/ 
bitun.  By  the  lower  fermentation,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol 
is  performed  very  slowly  and  without  any  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature,  so  that  the  gluten 
is  completely  oxidized  and  precipitated  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  without  conversion  of 
any  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  so  that  the  result- 
ing beer,  as  is  the  case  with  Bavarian  beer 
(see  below),  is  not  liable  to  become  sour,  or  to 
undergo  the  acetous  fermentation.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  tendency  to  become  sour  is 
generally  remedied  by  a  large  addition  of  hops, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  malt,  by  which  the 
be«r  l^omes  more  narcotic  and  intoxicating, 
and  less  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  such  beer 
is  then  often  considered  as  drugged. 


A  main  feature  of  good  beer  is  its  fine  color 
and  transparency,  the  production  of  which, 
therefore,  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
brewer.  Attempts  to  clarify  the  beer  in  the 
casks  seldom  fail  to  do  it  harm.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  used  with  advantage  for 
fining  a  muddy  or  foul  beer,  is  isinglass.  For 
porter,  as  commonly  brewed,  it  is  frequently 
had  recourse  to.  (See  under  Clarification.) 
To  ascertain  whether  the  beer  is  in  a  state  fit 
for  fining,  put  some  of  it  in  a  long  cylindrical 
glass  vessel,  and  add  to  it  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
fining,  and  shake  it  well  with  it,  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  with  the  finger  or  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Its  aptitude  to  become  bright 
will  then  soon  be  evident,  by  the  mixture  first 
becoming  curdy,  and  then  on  repose  sepa- 
rating, the  finings  generally  rising  to  the 
top  and  leaving  the  liquid  below  clear  and 
brilliant. 

We  shall  now  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
brewing  of  some  varieties  of  beer,  which  pre- 
sent peculiarities  in  the  method  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

Scotch  Ah,  This  beverage  is  characterized 
by  its  pale  amber  color  and  Its  mild  balsamic 
flavor.  The  bitterness  of  the  hop  is  so  mel- 
lowed with  the  malt  as  not  to  predominate. 
The  ale  of  Prestonpans  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
substitute  for  wine  which  barley  has  hitherto 
produced.  The  low  temperature  at  which  the 
Scotch  brewer  pitches  his  fermenting-tun 
restricts  his  labors  to  the  colder  months  of  the 
year.  He  does  nothing  during  four  of  the 
summer-months.  He  is  extremely  nice  in  se- 
lecting his  malt  and  hops,  the  former  being 
made  from  the  best  English  barley,  and  the 
latter  being  the  growth  of  Famham  and  East 
Kent ;  the  yeast  is  also  carefully  looked  aAer. 
(U«.) 

Only  one  mash  is  made  by  the  Scotch  ale- 
brewer,  and  that  pretty  strong ;  the  mash-liquor 
being  heated  as  high  as  180°.  After  mashing 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  every  particle 
of  the  wort  is  thoroughly  drenched,  the  tun  is 
covered  and  the  mixture  leA  to  infuse  about 
three  hours.  It  is  then  drained  off  into  the 
wort-copper,  and  the  malt  exhausted  by  eight 
or  ten  successive  sprinklings  of  liquor  (hot 
water)  of  180**  over  the  surface  of  the  malt, 
which  are  termed,  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
sparges,  by  which  the  water  is  dashed  on  a 
perforated  circular  board,  suspended  horizon- 
tally over  the  mash-tun,  whence  it  descends 
like  a  shower  upon  the  whole  of  the  goods 
(malt).  The  percolating  wort  is  allowed  to 
tow  off  by  three  or  more  small  stopcocks 
around  the  circumference  of  the  mash-tun,  to 
insure  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  liquor. 
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The  first  sparge  being  ran  off  in  the  course 
of  80  minutes,  another  similar  one  is  afibsed, 
and  thus  in  succession,  till  the  whole  of  the 
drainage,  when  mixed  with  the  first  mash-wort, 
constitutes  the  density  adapted  to  the  quality 
of  the  ale.  Thus  the  strongest  worts  are  pre- 
pared, and  the  malt  may  then  be  still  further 
exhausted  for  an  inferior  beer.  The  last 
sparges  are  made  5^  to  6°  cooler  than  the  first. 
By  this  system  the  waterings  percolate  through 
the  malt  on  the  mash-tun  bottom  from  above, 
and  extract  the  remaining  wort  much  more 
perfectly  than  could  be  done  by  a  subsequent 
mashing,  so  that  by  this  simple  method  a  large 
quantity  of  wort  may  be  obtained  of  a  much 
higher  specific  gravity.  The  only  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  sparging  system  is  the  loss  of 
time  by  the  successive  drainages.  A  mash* 
tun  with  a  steam  jacket  would  improve  the 
sparging  system,  as  it  would  keep  up  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  goods  without  requiring 
them  to  be  sparged  with  very  hot  liquor. 

The  quantity  of  hops  seldom  exceeds  four 
pounds  to  the  quarter  of  malL  The  manner 
of  boiling  the  wort  is  the  same  as  that  above 
described,  but  that  of  conducting  the  fermenta- 
tion is  peculiar.  The  heat  is  pitched  at  50^,  and 
the  fermentation  continues  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks.  Thus,  if  three  brewings  were 
made  in  the  week,  seven  or  eight  working  tuns 
would  be  in  constant  action.  The  yeast  is 
added  in  the  fermenting-tun  in  the  proportion 
of  one  gallon  to  240  gallons  of  wort ;  but  no 
more  yeast  is  used  than  is  indispensable ;  if  a 
little  more  be  needed,  it  is  made  effective  by 
rousing  up  the  tuns  twice  a  day  from  the 
bottom. 

When  the  progress  of  the  attenuation  be- 
comes so  slack  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  pound 
in  the  day,  it  is  prudent  to  cleanse.  When  the 
kle  is  cleansed,  the  head  which  has  not  been 
disturbed  for  some  days  is  allowed  to  float  on 
the  surface  till  the  whole  of  the  pure  liquid  is 
drawn  ofi*  into  the  casks.  The  Scotch  do  not 
skim  their  tuns  as  the  London  ale-brewers 
commonly  do.  The  Scotch  ale,  when  so 
'  cleansed,  does  not  require  to  be  set  upon  close 
stillioqs,  as  it  throws  off  little  or  no  yeast, 
because  the  fermentation  was  nearly  finished 
in  the  tun.  The  strength  of  the  best  Scotch 
ale  ranges  between  32  and  44  pounds  to  the 
barrel,  or  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1*088 
to  1-122,  according  to  the  price  at  which  it  is 
5old.   '  ^^ 

Bavarian  beer.  In  the  Bavarian  process,  the 
malt  is  first  mixed  with  water  of  ordinary  tem- 
perature, f^or  1  pL  of  malt  about  8*9  pts.  of 
water  are  employed.  The  whole  is  then  allowed 
to  rest  for  6  to  8  hours,  after  which  the  mashing 
is  begun  by  mixing  the  mass  with  3  pts.  of 
boiling  water  added  gradually  during  continual 
agitation,  by  which  its  temperature  is  raised  to 
106<>.  The  thick  part  of  the  nuuh  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  copper,  and  heated  to  boiling 
during  continual  agitation,  and  after  an  hour's 
boiling,  again  returned  to  the  mash-tun  and 
mixed  thoroughly  with  its  liquid  contents,  by 
which  the  temperature  in  the  mash-tun  is 
raised  ib  138^.  The  thick  part  of  the  mash  is 
then  onc9  more  transferred  and  boiled  for  an 
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hour  in  the  copper,  and  returned  in  the  same 
way  to  the  mash-tun,  by  which  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  154°.  The  fluid  part  of  the  mash 
is  next  transferred  by  bailing  or  draining  into 
the  copper,  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  poured  back  on  the  mash  in  the  tun 
and  mixed  thoroughly  with  it.  The  tempera- 
ture is  hereby  raised  to  from  16T^  to  180**. 
After  agitation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
mash  is  left  at  rest  for  1  or  1^  hours,  after 
which  the  clear  wort  is  drawn  off  and  treated 
in  the  usual  manner. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  method,  the 
mashing  is  performed  in  the  masb-tun  at  a 
temperature  of  from  133°  to  180°,  and  the  mass 
treated  at  a  still  higher  temperature  in  the 
copper.  At  a  temperature  between  140°  and 
167°,  starch  is  principally  converted  into 
sugar  by  diastase,  while  at  still  higher  tem- 
perature, into  gum,  which  latter,  therefore, 
must  be  formed  in  considerable  quantity  by 
this  process,  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  the  diastase  in  the  solution, 
and  preventing  it  from  converting  the  gum 
subsequently  into  sugar.  The  albuminous  mai- 
lers are  also  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  clarify, 
by  their  precipitation,  the  wort,  while  the  husk 
becomes  much  shrunk,  and  therefore  retains 
but  little  of  the  wort,  so  that  the  lauer  drains 
off  easily  and  more  completely,  and  the  second 
wort  is  therefore  only  of  small  avail.  Not- 
withstanding the  longer  duration  of  the  mash- 
ing, the  mass  is  less  apt  to  become  sour*  both 
on  account  of  the  temperature  being  above  the 
degree  favorable  for  this  change,  and  more 
especially  all  albuminous  matter,  by  which  the 
conversion  of  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  into  lactic 
acid  is  effected,  is  precipitated  by  the  boiling. 

The  fermentation  of  the  Bavarian  beer  is 
also  peculiar,  being  performed  very  slowly,  and 
at  a  very  low  temperature  (45°  to  50°),  and 
mostly  by  the  so-called  lower  or  bottom  fer- 
mentation (see  above),  by  which  little  or  no 
acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  all  the  gluten  and 
other  nitrogen ized  substances  so  completely 
precipitated  that,  from  the  perfect  absence  of 
these  substances,  which,  by  their  oxidation, 
form  ferment  for  the  acetic  fermentation, 
Bavarian  beer  is  incapable  of  undergoing  the 
acetous  fermentation  even  by  free  exposure 
to  the  air. 

A  number  of  other  amylaceous  substances, 
besides  barley,  are  often  employed  as  additions 
in  the  preparation  of  inferior  qualities  of  beer, 
such  as  potatoes,  beans,  turnips,  beets,  carroia, 
Ac.  Thus,  Strasbarg  ale  is  mainlv  manofao- 
tured  from  mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  from 
jL  to  jV  ^^  ^^if  weight  of  ground-barley  malt. 
This  is  mixed  with  some  water,  and  exposed  in 
a  water-bath  to  a  heat  of  160°,  whereby  it  is 
partly  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  and 
may  then  be  boiled  with  hops,  cooled,  and  feiw 
mented  into  beer. 

Maize  or  Indian  com  has  also  been  employed 
to  make  beer,  but  its  malting  is  somewlMi  diP 
ficult  (see  under  Malt). 

The  name  of  beer  is  also,  but  improperly, 
given  to  many  beverages  made  from  8«eeh»> 
rine  liquors,  and  advanced  more  or  less  into 
the  vinous  formentation  and  flmvored  ws^  pe- 
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culiar  substances,  sach  as  Bpnice  and  Oinger 
Beer,  Ac  (which  see). 

U9€.  That  beer  is  nutritive,  and,  when  used  in 
moderation,  salabrioas,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
It  prores  a  refreshing  drink  and  an  agreeable 
and  Taluable  stimulus  and  support  to  those 
who  hare  to  undergo  much  bodily  fatigue. 
(PrrRra.)  The  hop  operates  as  a  tonic,  and 
assists  di^stion.  With  dyspeptics,  beer  as 
veil  as  other  fermented  liquors  are  very  apt  to 
disagree,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  It 
is  also  objectionable  to  those  liable  to  lithic 
acid  deposits,  and  for  plethoric  persons,  who 
have  a  tendency  to  apoplexy.  Ale  containing 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  matter 
(see  above)  is  more  objectionable  for  diabetic 
and  dvspeptic  patients  than  porter. 

BEiiR,  EXAMINATION  OF.  The  exami- 
nation  of  beer  has  principally  for  its  object  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  its  ordinary  ingre- 
dients, and  to  discover  the  admixture  of  foreign, 
aeeidental,  or  designed  substances  or  adulte- 
rations. 

Beer  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear ;  tarbidness 
indicates  either  that  the  fermentation  has  not 
been  complete,  or  that  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  has  begun.  The  greater  or  less  color 
indicates  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt 
has  been  exposed  and  the  length  of  time  the 
wiMt  has  been  boiled.  The  frothing,  when 
poured  out,  depends  on  the  variety  of  the  beer 
and  the  manner  of  keeping  it  in  casks  or  in 
bottles.  Beer  containing  bat  little  carbonic 
acid  has  a  flat  taste.  The  smell  of  beer  de- 
pends on  the  hops,  the  malt,  the  alcohol,  and 
the  carbonic  acid.  By  addition  of  common 
sale,  and  gentle  heating,  the  smell  of  the  hops  is 
made  more  apparent,  and  may  be  better  judged 
I  of  in  regard  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  The 
\  taste  will  still  better  decide  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  hops  employed,  and  the  body 
of  the  beer. 

In  examinations  of  beer,  the  amounts  of  the 
following  ingredients  are  generally  ascer- 
tained: malt  extract  (see  the  former  part  of  this 
artiele),  alcohol,  water,  and  carboTtic  acid.  The 
qaantity  of  the  last  does  not  asaally  amount  to 
more  than  0*1  or  0*2  per  cent. ;  its  exact  pro- 
portion 15  therefore  oden  neglected,  especially 
as  its  relative  quantity  is  apparent  from  the 
greater  or  less  frothing.  In  general,  a  quantita- 
tire  estimation  is  therefore  desired  only  of  the 
malt  extract  and  the  alcohol,  from  which,  then, 
the  quantity  of  water  results  by  deduction. 
This,  in  combination  with  its  effect  on  the 
senses,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of 
the  beer. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  mall 
extract,  a  weighed  qaantity  of  beer  is  evapo- 
nied  cautiously  and  the  residue  weighed.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  it  perfectly  dry, 
as  the  last  portion  of  water  requires  a  rather 
high  temperature  for  its  expulsion,  which  might 
cause  it  to  commence  decomposing. 

Tlie  amount  of  aladiol  is  ascertained  by  dis- 
tilling a  weighed  portion  of  beer  in  a  retort,  and, 
'  from  the  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
tilled liquid,  determinmg  its  content  of  alcohol 
(see  under  ALcoBoiOMirnT). 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  above  that 
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solutions  of  malt  extract  and  of  sugar  of  the 
same  spec.  grav.  contain  an  equal  amount  of 
solid  matter.  If,  therefore,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  beer  be  heated  until  all  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol  has  been  expelled,  and  the  remaining 
portion  again  diluted  with  water  until  it  has 
attained  its  previous  weight,  the  amount  of 
malt  extract  may  be  determined  from  its  spe- 
cific gravity.  If,  moreover,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  beer  be  previously  ascertained,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  may  be  estimated  from 
the  difi*erence  in  the  two  specific  gravities. 
The  contained  carbonic  acid  affects  the  specific 
gravity  but  very  slightly,  and  the  greater  part 
may  be  removed  by  gently  heating  and  vshaking 
the  liquid.  Let  the  specific  gravity  of  a  beer 
be  found  to  be  1*025,  and  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  alcohol  by  boiling, 
and  subsequent  dilation  with  water  to  the 
original  weight  of  the  beer,  to  be  1*032,  The 
latter  specific  gravity  corresponds  to  8  per 
cent,  of  malt  extract  (see  table  under  Bkxr, 
page  298).  The  difference  between  the  spe- 
cific gravities  1*032  and  1-026  is  0007,  which 
therefore  will  constitute  the  difference  in  spe- 
cific gravity  between  pure  water  and  dilate 
spirit  containing  the  same  amount  of  alcohol 
as  the  beer,  or  having  the  specific  gravity  of 
0*993  (1*000  — 0-007),  which  corresponds  to 
4  per  cent  alcohol  by  weight,  or  5  per  cent,  by 
volume,  as  the  following  table  will  show, 
which  we  add  for  convenience : 

Spec.  gnv.  of  iplrit  at  «3-5<»  Pat. 
Per  ct.  of  alcoh.  Per  ct.  by  weight.        Per  ct.  by  toL 

12  0-9806  0*0834 

11  0-9817  0-9846 

10  0*9830  0-9850 

9  0*9844  0-9873 

8  0*9860  0-9887 

7  0-9878  0-9901    ' 

6  0-9897  0-9915 

5  0*9914  0-9929 

4  0-9931  0-9943 

3  0*9948  0*9957 

2  0*9965  0-9971 

1  0*9982  0*9985 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  this 
method,  in  order  to  yield  satisfactory  results, 
requires  the  specific  gravities  to  be  taken  with 
great  accuracy,  either  by  a  delicate  hydro- 
meter or  a  spec.  grav.  bottle,  and  with  due 
regard  to  temperature. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  cuid  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  beer, 
and  collecting  the  expelled  carbonic  acid,  with 
the  necessary  precautions,  in  a  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus, determining  its  quantity  by  volume, 
from  which  its  weight  may  then  be  calculated. 
Another  method  consists  in  introducing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  beer  into  a  bottle  or 
flask,  in  the  orifice  of  which  is  fitted,  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork,  a  tube  containing  chloride 
of  calcium  (such  as  b  c.  Fig.  26,  page  188),  and 
heating  very  slowly  the  contents  of  the  flask 
almost  to  eballition,by  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled,  while  the  vapors  of  water  and 
alcohol  are  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  loss  in  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus 
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before  and  after  the  experiment  then  indicates 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  desired,  the  sugar  and  gum  of  the  malt 
extract  may  be  separated  by  moderately  strong 
alcohol.  The  extract  is  first  made  by  water 
into  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  alcohol  added  as 
long  as  gum  precipitates,  which  by  repetition 
of  the  same  treatment  may  be  freed  almost 
perfectly  from  sugar.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
may  also  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  yields  by  fermentation 
(see  under  Svoab).  A  content  in  the  gum  of 
unaltered  starch  may  be  ascertained  by  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine. 

The  presence  of  foreign  substances,  either 
accidental  or  designed,  are  oAen  proved  with 
difficulty  by  chemical  tests.  Among  such 
adulterations  may  be  mentioned  sulphate  of 
iron,  alum,  and  salt,  added  under  the  name 
of  beer  heading,  to  impart  a  frothing  property 
to  it  Molasses  and  extract  of  gentian  are 
added  with  the  same  view.  Capsicum, 
grains  of  paradise,  ginger-roots,  coriander- 
seed,  and  orange  peel,  are  also  employed  to 
give  pungency  and  flavor  to  weak  or  bad  beer. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  substances  seized  in 
London  as  intended  for  adulterations  (Ure) : 
cocculus  indicus  multum  (an  extract  of  the 
cocculus),  coloring,  honey,  hartshorn-shaving^, 
Spanish  juice,  orange  powder,  ginger,  grains 
of  paradise,  quassia,  liquorice,  caraway  seed, 
copperas,  capsicum,  &c.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
frequently  added  to  bring  beer  forward,  giving 
new  beer  instantly  the  taste  of  what  is  18 
months  old.  Quassia,  aloes,  cocculus  indicus, 
and  other  bitter  or  poisonous  substances  are 
best  discovered  by  their  bitter  taste  or  effect 
on  the  system.  Care  should  however  be  taken 
not  to  do  injustice  imprudently  to  brewers,  as 
sometimes  large  quantities  of  hops  are  added 
ih  order  to  make  the  beer  keep,  and  then  im- 
part a  very  bitter 'taste  and  a  narcotic  effect  to 
It.  Dobereiner  prescribes  to  lest  the  mall  ex- 
tract for  narcotic  substances  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  produced  when  applied  to  the 
eyes  of  a  cat 

The  addition  of  distilled  liquors  may  be  sus- 
pected from  a  great  content  of  alcohol  and 
small  amount  of  malt  extract  It  may  also  be 
recognised  by  its  peculiar  smell,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  beer  by  distillation.  Acetic 
acid  is  discovered  by  the  sour  taste  and  acid 
reaction  of  the  distillate.  Presence  of  inor- 
ganic substances  are  detected  in  the  ashes 
after  incineration  of  the  malt  extract;  a  small 
portion  of  salt  is  however  often  added,  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  adulteration. 
(See  Zennoch  on  the  examination  of  beers, 
Munich,  1834.) 

BEET.  Tech.  Gtr,  Runkelrube;  Fr,  Bet- 
terave.  The  root  of  the  Beta  alba,  although 
80  largely  employed  in  Europe  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  has  not  received  a  very 
minute  chemical  investigation.  The  follow- 
ing substances  have  been  found  in  the  white 
Silesian  beet,  and  nearly  in  the  proportions 
indicated. 
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Water,  on  an  average 84'<l 

Cry  stall  izable  sugar  (average) 10-0 

Vegetable  fibre 2-0 

Albumen  and  nitrogenous  substance  ...  1*5 
Pectin,  malic  acid,  coloring  and  aroma- 
tic substances,  fixed  oil,  bitter  es- 
sential oil,  chlorophyll,  asparagin, 
oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  malate  and  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  sulphate,  nitrate  and 
oxalate  of  potassa,  chlorides  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  sulphur,  silica 
and  oxide  of  iron 2-5 

100-00 
The  quantity  of  sugar  varies  from  8 — 12  pr. 
ct.,  but  in  the  progress  of  manufacture  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  rendered  uncrystallizable.  Although 
a  large  jrield  might  be  expected  from  the  above 
analysis,  the  quantity  of  juice  obtained  on  an 
average  is  about  66  pr.  ct  with  34  pr.  ct 
pulp,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  about  5  pr.  ct 
of  the  weight  of  the  root 

BELLADONNA.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  8o- 
lanaceae,  Atropa  Belladonna^  (Common  Dwale ; 
Deadly  Nightshade),  the  leaves  of  which 
yielded  to  Brandes — 

Permalate  of  atropin 1*51 

Pseudotoxin,  with  some  salts 16-05 

Phytocolla 6-90 

Wax 0-70 

Resinous  chlorophyll 6*84 

Albumen io-70 

Gum 8-33 

Starch 1-25 

Fibre 13.70 

Salts  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
acetic,  oxalic  and  muriatic  acids,  with 
potassa,  ammonia,  lime  and  magnesia    7-47 

Water 25-60 

Loss 2-05 

lOOHM) 

The  ashes  gave  a  trace  of  oxide  of  copper. 

The  pseudotoxin  and  phytocolla  are  nitro- 
genous substances,  the  former  soluble,  and  the 
latter  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Liibekind  has  de- 
scribed another  alkaloid,  which  he  termed 
Belladonnin,  but  which  does  not  probably' 
exist    See  Atropiv. 

BELL-METAL.     Tech.    See  Broitzb. 

BENZOIN.  Phar.  Perfwn.  Syn.  Benja- 
min. A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  Styrax 
Benzoin  in  Sumatra,  Bomea,  Java  and  Siam. 
The  bark  of  the  6  year  old  tree  is  slit,  to  allow 
a  liquid  to  flow  out,  which  concretes  by  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  air  into  a  semi-hard  mass. 
The  finer  kinds  consist  of  whitish  or  reddish 
yellow  tears  agglutinated  by  a  brown  mass, 
called  white  or  amygdaloidal ;  the  inferior  is 
brown,  with  but  little  white.  8p.  gr.  =  1-063 
1-092,  brittle,  pulverizable,  with  conchoidal 
fracture  and  fatty  lustre,  of  an  agreeable  odor, 
fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  leaving  a  residue  in  the  latter,  scarcely 
I  soluble  in  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Of  the  follow- 
ing analyses,  1.  is  by  Bucholz,  2,  by  John,  3, 4, 
I  and  5.  by  Stoltze,  6.  by  Kopp. 
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ISMZOOf. 

BENZILE. 

1. 

t. 

S.  White. 

4.  Amygdal. 

5.  Brown. 

6. 

Benzoic  acid 

12-6 

12-0 

10-80 

19-42 

19-70 

140 

Yellow  resin 

?  83*8 

"■'{ 

79-83 

27-10 

8-80 

a.     52-0 

Brown  resin 

0-26 

60-53 

69-73 

/0.     260 

Aromatic  extractive      0*6 

0-5 

— 

0  25 

015 

>.      30 

Woody  matter,  dec 

2-0 

2-0 



2-60 

1-46 

iT.      0-8 

Water  and  loss 

— 

0-26 

0-12 

0-10 

0-17  Impurities  5-2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Traces  of  volatile  oil  were  found ;  Bucholz 
gives  in  addition  to  the  above  (1)  1-7  pr.  ct.  of 
a  balsamic  substance ;  John  gives  0-75  of  1  pr. 
CL  of  salts.  The  resin  and  acid  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  mass. 

JR^.  Stoltze  makes  out  two  resins,  a  yel- 
low soluble  in  ether,  a  brown  insoluble  in 
ether.  Unverdorben  finds  3  resins  by  boiling 
benzoin  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid,  and  the  gamma-resin  leaving 
tiie  other  two,  of  which  alpharresin  is  soluble 
in  ether,  beta-resin  insoluble.  <t  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  potassa,  not  in  petroleum  or 
ammonia.  Its  metallic  and  earthy  compounds 
are  insol.  in  ether,  ji  is  brownish  when 
washed  and  dried,  insoluble  in  ether,  essent. 
oiU,  ammonia,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  potassa. 
The  alkaline  solutions  of  «  and  /S  precipitated 
by  an  acid  and  exposed  still  moist  to  the  air, 
dange  into  y ;  they  both  yield  by  distillation 
ft  tittle  empyreumatic  oil,  which  changes  in 
the  air  into  benzoic  acid,  y  is  obtained  by 
fieeipitating  the  solution  in  carbonate  of  po- 
lassa  by  an  acid,  and  washing  out  benzoic  acid 
with  boiling  water.  The  resin  makes  3  pr.  ct. 
of  the  benzoin ;  it  is  dark  brown,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  slightly  in  ether  and  essent  oils,  not 
IB  petroleum ;  it  is  slightly  acid,  not  decompos- 
ing acetate  of  copper,  but  precipitating  acetate 
of  lead,  and  dissolving  slowly  in  carbonate  of 
potassa. 

According  to  Kopp*s  researches,  benzoin  re- 
sin subjected  to  distillation  is  resolved  into 
carbon,  carburetted  hydrogen,  water,  phenole 
and  benzoic  acid.  Thus  4  eq.  of  the  resin 
(C^jjO,)  =  CgoH,,Oie  produce 


4  eq.  benzoin  resin. .  .CgQH^^O,j 

On  treating  benzoin  with  nitric  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid  pass  over,  and 
the  residue  contain  carbazotic  and  benzoresinic 
9idd%,  which  are  converted  into  salts  of  potassa 
and  separated  by  crystallization. 

Btmzoretinic  Acid  is  an  amorphous  yellowish 
vhite  powder,  of  pungent  taste,  very  soluble  in 
aieohol  and  ether,  dissolved  by  sulphuric,  mu- 
fiatic*  and  nitric  acids,  and  precipitated  un- 
altered by  water ;  fuses  at  248°,  subliming  with 
partial  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  alkaline  salts  are  yellow  and  amorphous ; 
the  salts  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  crysial- 
hae ;  this  salt  precipitates  metallic  salts,  those 
of  lead  sulphur-yellow,  of  silver  brownish  yel- 
knr,  of  copper  bright  green,  of  alumina  pure 
ydlow,  of  peroxide  of  iron  yellowish  white,  of 
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protoxide  of  iron  yellowish  green.  Chem,  Qaz, 
February,  1844. 

Taking  these  together  as  resin  of  benzoin,  it 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetic,  sulphuric,  and 
nitric  acids,  in  caustic  alkali;  in  sulphuric, 
with  a  deep  red  color,  from  which  water 
throws  down  red  scales ;  in  nitric  it  is  violently 
dissolved  and  decomposed,  both  acids  pro- 
ducing finally  artificial  tannin. 

Uu.  Employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  medi* 
cine,  and  in  fumigations  from  the  agreeable 
odor  which  it  exhales. 

The  following  formulae  are  deduced  from  the 
late  analyses  of  the  3  resins  by  Van  der  Vlict 
and  Mulder,  according  to  their  calculations  : 

y  £«oHao5s 

But  Berzelius  shows  that  the  following  for- 
mulas correspond  rather  better  to  the  analyses. 
y  CjoHjiOg 

In  either  case  it  would  appear  that  a  is  not  a 
single  organic  oxide,  but  a  compound  of  1  eq. 
yg  +  I  ^Q-  >i  AS  shown  by  the  sum  of  ^  and 
>  ==  <t,  and  hence  benzoin  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  yS  +  >•  "^^6  ^  <^Q-  o^  oxygen  in  ^  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  may  consist  of  two  organic 
oxides.  Berz.  Jahresb.  xx.  390,  from  BulUt.  d. 
Sc.  Phyt.  et.  nat,  en  Neerlande,  i.  208. 

In  Jonston's  expeHments  with  benzoin,  oxide 
of  lead  decomposed  it  into  two  resins,  with  the 
formulae  C^oHjgOg,  and  C^oHjgOjo,  the  former 
of  which  agrees  with  resin  0  above.  Benzoin 
boiled  with  lime,  the  lime  compound  decom- 
posed, and  its  resin  analyzed,  gave  C^pHg^O,; 
the  resin  from  potassa  gave  C^gHgaO^ ;  benzom 
itself  gave,  aAer  purification  with  carbonate 
of  potassa,  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  and  water, 
C^oH-^Og.  From  the  solution  after  boiling 
with  lime  and  potassa  the  dissolved  resin,  pre- 
cipitated and  purified,  gave  C^qH^oO,.  PhiL 
Tram,  1839-40. 

BENZILE.  Ckem,  Syn.  Benzule  or  Ben- 
oyl.  (Laurent),  Prep.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed 
over  incited  benzoin  as  long  as  chlorohydric 
acid  escapes.  The  crystalline  mass  which  re- 
mains after  cooling  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  pure  ben- 
zile.  It  is  sometimes  found  along  with  ben- 
zoin in  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  raw  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron ;  and  may  easily  be  separated 
from  that  substance  by  crystallization.  2.  A 
simpler  method  is  to  add  2  parts  of  pure  nitric 
acid  to  1  part  of  benzoin,  and  to  expose  this 
mixture  to  a  gentle  heat;  violent  action  ensues 
from  the  escape  of  nitrous  acid,  and  the  ben- 
zile  appears  as  a  colourless  oil  on  \!he  s\\rt«kfi>f^ 
oftheliqaid,    (Ztmn.) 

2  c  a  )0b 
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Fnp,  Larga  SQlpharyellow,  transloeent, 
regular  8iz-«ided  prisms,  belongiog  to  the  hex- 
agonal system ;  tasteless,  inodorous ;  melting  at 
aboat  300^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether ;  of  the  hardness  of  sugar,  crack- 
ling between  Uie  teetli;  volatile  without  decom- 
position; inflammable,  burning  with  a  red 
smoky  flame ;  soluble  in  oil  of  ritriol,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  water;  insoluble  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa  with  which  it 
may  be  boiled  without  decomposition ;  but  solu- 
ble with  decomposition  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassa,  to  which  it  gives  a  violet-blue  co- 
lor, while  it  passes  into  benzilic  acid. 

Formula  of  benzile,  G ,  .H^O,.  It  has,  there- 
fore, the  composition  of  the  hypothetical  radi- 
cal benzyl. 

Bydroeyanatt  of  BttuUe, .  (Zfrnn.)  When  a  hot 
solution  of  benzile  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  anhydrous  prnssic  acid,  large 
rhombic  colorless  crystals  of  this  substance  are 
formed.  They  are  insoluble  in  water  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  decomposed  by  ammonia  and 
-nitric  acid  into  benzile  and  prussic  acid.  Its 
form,  is  Cj^H.Oj+HCyassCi.HjNO,;  hence 
it  consists  of  1  atom  of  benzile,  and  1  atom  of 
prussic  acid. 

BenzUie  AcidU  Prtp,  ^LUbig,)  By  boiling 
benzoin  or  benzile,  with  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  in  which  it  dissolves 
easily  with  a  violet-blue  color,  which  disappears 
by  continued  boiling.  The  aJkaline  solution  is 
added  as  long  as  it  causes  any  blue  color  after 
the  previous  portion  has  been  decolorized  by 
boiling,  and  the  solution  is  then  carefully  neu- 
tralized by  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  means 
a  resinous  matter  is  separated.  To  the  filtered 
solution  is  added  an  eicess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  on  cooling  the  benzilic  acid  crys- 
tallizes. 

Prop,  Benzilic  acid  forms  colorless,  trans- 
parent, brilliant,  rhombic  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  in  hot  more  easily;  verv 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fusible  at  230^, 
not  volatile ;  heated  more  strongly,  it  yields 
benzoic  acid  which  sublimes,  a  violet-colored 
vapor,  which  condenses  to  a  carmine-red  oily 
liquid  and  a  residue  of  carbon  ;  it  burns  with  a 
smoky  flame.  If  brought  in  contact  with  cold 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  lively  carmine-red  color  is  de- 
veloped, which  disappears  by  dilution  and  re- 
turns by  concentration. 

If  to  the  elements  of  2  eq.  benzile  those  of 
2  eq.  water  be  added,  we  have  the  composition 
of  benzilic  acid;  in  which,  however,  one  atom 
of  water  is  basic,  as  it  can  be  replaced  by 
metallic  oxides.    Formula,  CjgHjjOg  -|-  HO. 

The  quantity  of  the-  resinous  matter  above- 
mentioned  formed  with  it  is  always  trifling,  and 
most  probably  is  not  essentially  connected  with 
it  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to 
have  some  share  in  the  production  of  benzilic 
acid  from  benzoin ;  but  these  reactions  have 
not  yet  been  sufliciently  investigated.  The  red 
oil  obtained  as  above  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  color  is  destroyed  by 
potassa,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  but  not 
altered  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid. 

Salts,  The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  large 
transparent  tables,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water.  Dot  in  etber,  fuses  at  and  congeals 
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again  on  cooling;  br  diatillatioii  it  yields  a 
colorless  Tolatile  oil  resembling  naphdialia 
in  odor.  The  silver  salt  Is  C^||0,AgO,  and 
forms  a  white  ciystalline  powder,  insolabie  ia 
water,  slightly  in  hot;  heated  to  SIS^  il  loses 
nothing  in  weight,  bat  ehanges  to  bine,  and  at 
a  higher  heat  evolriag  violet  Tapers.  The 
lead  salt  is  a  white  crystalline  anbydroos  pow- 
der, slightly  soluble  in  water,  fiising  to  a  red 
liquid  above  9l5fi. 

BENZIMIDE.  (LtmnnL)  An  ingredient  of 
the  raw  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  fVom  wUeh  it 
separates  nnder  certain  eireani5tanees*  It 
forms  white,  inodoroos,  peariy  needles  and 
lamellae,  very  light  and  floeky ;  insolable  ia 
water,  very  sparingly  solable  in  aleohol  and 
ether,  rather  more  so  in  jiyroxylie  spirit.  It 
melts  at  abont  800® ;  is  inflammable,  bams 
with  a  red,  smoky  flame ;  and  is  dissolved  and 
decomposed  by  nitnc,  bydroehlorlc,  and  sil- 
phuric  acids ;  the  latter  m  which  is  colored  by 
It  dark  indigo-blue,  or  green,  if  moisture  be 
present  According  to  Laurent,  it  is  resolved 
by  acids  into  ammonia  and  benzoic  acid;  bnt, 
for  want  of  material,  his  experiments  are  not  to 
be  considered  decisive.    Formula  CJL.OJf, 


rSiek  i 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  way  in  w'EieE  it  is 
formed ;  but  if  the  formula  be  correct,  it  mtf 
be  considered  as  anhydrotis  benzoaie  of  am- 
monia, rntnuj  2  eq.  water. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Phar.Chem.  89m.  Flow^ 
en  of  Benzoin  or  Benjamin.  Gcr.  BenaSeriUifft 
It  exists  in  benzoin,  many  balsams  (Pern,  Tola, 
Styrax,  dbc.),  in  urine,  and  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  and  decomposition  of  several  ben* 
zylic  compounds,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hippo- 
ric  acid,  amygdalin,  dec,  by  the  action  of 
potassa  on  oil  of  cinnamon  and  other  essential 
oils,  Sec,  dec. 

Prep.  1.  Gum  benzoin,  in  the  form  of  a 
coarse  powder,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  an 
equal  wei«;ht  of  sand,  is  spread  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a  round  vessel  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  8 
or  9  inches  diameter,  the  'sides  of  which 
should  not  be  more  than  2  inches  high.  .K 
sheet  of  dry  bibulous  paper  is  stretched  tightly 
over  the  opening,  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  by  a  little  paste.  A  hat  made  of 
thick  paper,  and  of  the  common  form  of  a 
man's  hat,  is  made  to  cover  the  whole,  and 
tightly  tied  and  pasted  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  vessel  is  now  placed  'upon  a  sand 
bath  which  is  heated  for  3  —  4  hours,  and 
cooled.  The  vapors  of  the  sublimed  benzoie 
acid  pass  readily  through  the  pores  of  the 
bibulous  paper,  which  retains  the  oil,  and  an 
deposited  in  crystals  upon  the  hat;  the  crystals 
are  prevented  from  falling  back  into  the  iroa 
vessel  by  the  paper  which  closes  its  opening; 
the  yield  is  4  per  cent  {Mohr.)  2.  Equal  parts 
of  flnely  powdered  gum  benzoin  and  hydrate 
of  lime  are  most  intimately  mixed,  and  thes 
boiled  for  several  hours  in  40  parts  of  water; 
the  filtered  liquid  roust  then  be  evaporated  to 
one-tiflh  its  volume,  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  benzoic  acid  will  crys- 
tallize as  the  solution  cools.  If  less  lime  be 
taken,  or  if  a  perfect  admixture  be  neglected, 
the  whole  will  bake  into  a  solid  mass  in  the 
boiling  water ;  in  this  case,  the  hard  fragments, 
after  the  whole  has  cooled,  must  be  sgain 
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mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime.  The  acid  obtained 
bj  1  and  8  is  purified  either  by  a  second  subli- 
mation, or  being  boiled  in  nitric  acid.  3.  Hip- 
paric  acid  is  boiled  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '42,  after  which  water 
is  added,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize. 

4.  Pulverized  benzoin  resin  is  dissolved, 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  about  an  equal 
volume  of  highly  rectified  alcohol,  and  the  so- 
lution mixed  While  hot,  but  gradually,  with  so 
much  fuming  muriatic  acid  that  the  resin  be- 
gins to  be  precipitated.  The  mass  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  distillation.  The  benzoic  acid  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  benzoic  ether.  The  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  as  long  as  the  consists 
ence  of  the  mass  admits ;  when  it  becomes  too 
thick,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  hot  water 
added  to  it,  and  again  distilled  as  long  as  any 
ether  passes  over.  The  water  remaining  in 
the  retort  is,  when  clear,  poured  off  boiling-hot 
from  the  resin;  on  cooling  it  deposits  benzoic 
acid,  probably  derived  from  the  benzoic  ether. 

The  product  obtained  is  digested  with  caustic 
potassa  until  the  whole  of  the  ether  is  decom- 
posed, finally  heated  to  boiling,  and  saturated 
with  muriatic  acid,  when  the  benzoic  acid  sepa- 
rates in  crystals  on  cooling. 

It  appears  that  the  entire  amount  of  benzoic 
acid  of  the  resin  is  obtained  in  this  manner; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the 
pharmaceutical  application,  that  the  acid  so 
prepared  possesses  entirely  the  odor  of  the 
sublimed  acid.  Whether  the  stated  propor- 
tions of  resin,  muriatic  acid,  and  alcohol  are 
the  most  advantageous,  cannot  be  affirmed 
at  present.  (IVdhler  in  An,  der  Ch.  u.  Phar, 
Feb.  1844.) 

Prop,  Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  soA  white 
scales,  which  are  flexible,  transparent,  and  of 
a  pearly  lustre;  or  in  hexagonal  needles. 
When  pure  it  is  inodorous,  but  if  gently 
warmed  it  smells  like  gum  benzoin  ;  it  usually 
has  a  faint  aromatic  odor;  it  has  a  slightly 
biting  but  sweetish  taste,  produces  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  throat,  reddens  litmus  feebly, 
fuses  at  250°,  sublimes  at  300®  (an  appearance 
of  light  is  frequently  observed  in  the  dark),  boils 
at  462°,  yielding  a  vapor  of  spec.  grav.  4-27, 
bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame ;  not  changed 
by  being  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
resinous  substance  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste. 
It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
bm  falls  upon  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  200  parts  of  cold  water  at  59°  and  2d 
parts  of  boiling  water ;  by  boiling  or  evaporat- 
ing its  solution,  a  portion  of  the  acid  vola- 
tilizes with  the  aqueous  vapor ;  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  in  fixed  and  essential 
oils. 

Composition*  The  anhydrous  silver-salt  gave 
to  Liebig  and  WOhler  the  following  composi- 
tion of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

Analysis.  Equivalent:  Calculated. 

Carbon 74-378  14       84  74-70 

Hydrogen  ..     4-567  5         5  4-36 

Oxygen ...,.  21-055  3       24  20-94 


100 


113      100 


Its  formula  is  Gj^H^O,,  and  its  symbol  BzO^ 
form,  of  the  crystallized  acid,  BzO+HO, 
(eq.  122). 

Uitt.  It  was  formerly  much  more  employed 
in  medicine  than  at  present ;  when  taken  inter- 
nally, it  passes  out  thrdugh  the  urine  in  a  short 
time,  converted  into  hippuric  acid.  It  is  far- 
ther used  in  making  the  benzoates,  several 
compounds  of  the  benzylic  series,  &c. 

BENZOATES.  The  combination  of  ben- 
zoic acid  with  the  metallic  oxides  is  usually 
attended  with  the  separation  of  the  water  of 
the  hydrate ;  the  benzoates  are  generally  solu- 
ble in  water  and  absolute  alcohol ;  the  soluble 
salts  have  a  strong  biting  saline  taste,  and  are 
decomposed  by  most  other  acids  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  benzoic  acid ;  the  same  change  occurs 
with  the  insoluble  salts,  when  the  acid  which 
is  added  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  metallic 
oxide.  According  to  Lecanu  and  Serbat,  many 
of  the  benzoates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
are  taken  up  by  hot  solutions  of  the  acetate  of 
potassa  and  soda.andof  nitrate  of  soda;  they  are 
insoluble,  on  the  contrary,  in  solutions  of  nitre, 
and  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  and  soda.  The 
benzoates  of  the  alkalies  are  decomposed  by 
the  destructive  distillation  into  carbonates,  and 
a  variety  of  new  products.  Exposed  to  a  red 
heat  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime,  the  acid 
is  decomposed  into  benzole  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  lime. 

Benzoate  of  Potassa.  Ger,  Benzo^saures 
Kali.  Crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  fine,  fea- 
thery needles ;  formula  KO,  BzO  +  HO.  With 
an  excess  of  acid  is  formed  a  crystallized  salt, 
requiring  10  parts  of  water  for  solution.  B,  of 
Soda  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  efflorescing 
needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  salt 
of  lithia  dries  to  a  deliquescent  mass.  B.  of 
Jimmonia,  NH^O,  BzO ;  is  prepared  by  nearly 
saturating  warm  and  strong  caustic  ammonia 
with  benzoic  acid  and  cooling ;  it  deposits  in 
feathery  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  deliquescent  in  moist  air, 
losing  ammonia  in  drying  and  becoming  the 
acid  salt.  The  acid  salt,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  neutral,  with  loss  of  ammonia, 
forms  large  regular  crystals. 

By  distillation  benzoate  of  ammonia  yields 
BenzonitriL  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  of  a  strong 
and  agreeable  odor  closely  resembling  vol.  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  of  a  biting  taste,  soluble  in 
100  water  at  212°,  in  every  porportion  in  alco- 
hol and  ether ;  spec.  grav.  at  59°  =  1-0073 ;  be- 
gins to  boil  at  374°,  its  constant  boiling  point 
being  375-8° ;  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame. 
Form.  Ci^H^N.  It  is  therefore  isomeric  with 
Laurent's  nitrobenzyl.  Its  formation  from  the 
benzoate  is  thus  shown,  Ci^H^Oj-f-  NHj=sC,^ 
HjN  +  3H0 ;  in  which  respect  it  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  cyanohydric  acid 
from  formiate  of  ammonia,  C2H03  4~^H,aB 
CjNH  4-  3H0,  or  to  that  of  cyanogen  from  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,  Cj08+  NH^rss  CjN-f  3HO. 
(^Fehling  in  An,  der  Ch,  u,  Phar.  xlix.  91.  1844.) 

B,  of  Baryta  and  Strontia  are  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  they  are  deposited  in  fine  acicnlar 
crystals. 

B.  ofLhne.    Crystallizes  ^\lYi  \  ^.  ot  w^\«c 
of  crystallization,  in  briWianl  tLexMe  n^^^tt  w 
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:  solation  W  p^rts  of 

F  boiling  witer.    The 

Ibiinayoii  of  ihJs  salt 

*eligot  and  Mitscher- 

s  are  ibus  obtaititd, 

benzole  Oj^H^;  ihcn 

i  uic  id&idue  is  carbon  aad 

ie,  aod    carbonic    oxide    itt 

*tt  wc,ow  under  Bks»ti^ 

^actitf  cry stalii^es  in  feathery  needles^ 

_l*  in  wateFi  efflorescent  io  air* 

k       n,    Pornied  by  adding  Iht  alka- 

t/  "alts  of  alumina,  a  crys- 

^^  is  redissolved  by  hefet 

'tiifij  and  nVronia^  are 

V-  .       ms  prei:iipitateB. 

i.»t.  Trauspareni needle?} 
i»d  air,  sol  able  in  20  parts 
i*Jir  soluble  in  aleohoL 

CrystaUises  in  needles, 
lin^  yellow  in  ihe  air, 
:ohol. 
w»    .^jOj,  303:0.   The  neutral 
PI  Allied  in  crystals,  which  are  dis- 
wmer  add  alcoboli  with  the  separation 
vio  salt ;  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  to 
i4tion»  of  which  so  much  ammonia  has 
Ided,  that  tbey  lose  their  acid  reaction 
if  yellow*  precjpiiaie  with  a  neutral 
iiuoate  a  reddish  white  basic  salt ;  or 
^—S$  of  ammonia  has  been  tjtsed,  the  so- 
-  ftppears  red,  and  a  s; light  precipitate  re- 
I  after  Aome  hours'  repose,  a  yeUowish 
\  precipttaie,  which  is  stiU  more  basic  aod 
,__ .  .ubie  in  water;  it  falls  a^  a  bulky  gelatinous 
itiai^s,  which,  when  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  leaves  26  per  cenL  of  peroxide  of  iron,  in- 
dicating the  formula  ^Fefi^,  3BzO-|- 12HO. 
The  former  reddish  while  voluminous  precipi- 
tate is  decomposed  by  washing  with  hot  water, 
when  a  soluble  acid  benzoaie  of  the  peroiide  of 
iron  is  di:^iioliired,  and  the  yellowish  brown  basic 
compound  left;  the  decomposition  is  prevented 
by  washing:  Srst  with  an  aqueous  then  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  saUammoniac,    The  benzoate 
of  ammonia  is  somRtimes  used  with  the  ueces* 
sary  precautions  for  separating  peroiide  of 
iron  from  the  oxides  of  m,'Lnganese,  nickel,  and 
zinc,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  it;  it  can- 
not be  employed  if  the  solution  coniaiu  any  of 
the  proper  earths,  as  these  also   form  very 
spariufriy  soluble  salts  with  benzoic  acid. 

B,  of  Nifkd  ttTui  Cohalt  arc  soluble  and  crys- 
taUizable,  the  former  green,  the  latter  red ;  and 
form  basic  salts  by  boiling  with  their  hydrates 
or  c  a  rbo  nates*  M.  of  Ti  n.  an  ri  Bumtuk  a  re  wh  i  te 
precipitates,  the  latter  soluble  in  excess  of  ben* 
stoic  acid.  B.  of  Uranium  is  pale  yellow  ;  of 
Copper  gn^en  when  dry,  soluble  in  dilute  acetic 
acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

B.  of  Ltad.  A  very  sparingly  soluble  white 
crystalline  powder,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  re* 
sembling  benzoic  acid;  it  contains  2  eq,  water, 
the  half  pf  which  is  retained  at  213^,  Form. 
PbO,  Bz04-  2H0.  A  basic  salt  is  obtained 
b^  precipitating  a  benzoate  of  the  alkalies  by  the 
diaceiate  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhy- 
drous insoluble  powder.  Form,  3PbO,  2BzO. 
J, of  hiitck oiidiof  Mernii'y^  a  while,  insoluble, 
cg^eaa^  nr  crystaillne  precipitate.    The  suit  of 


ni  0X1 A  is  soluhie,  but  with  ati  exce<tJ  af  red 
oxide  forms  a  white  powder,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  sublimes  in  feathery  cr^s 
lals. 

B.  of  Silver.  Bilute  boiling  ^olalions  of  a 
neutral  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  nitrate  of 
silver  beiug  mixed,  yield,  as  they  cool,  soft,  flat 
needles  of  a  white  cutor  and  stronir  lustre,  and 
very  similar  to  benzoic  acid^  which  are  aoby* 
drous  benzoaie  of  oxide  of  silvers  they  blacken 
by  exposure  to  light.  Thrown  down  from  con- 
ceuLrated  solutions^it  fonn$aeurdytCryscalUn« 
mass^  which,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  yields  a 
dark-coiorcd  solution  owing  to  the  leducitjoo 
of  silver;  the  salt  is  again  deposited  in  tbe 
described  form*    Formula,  AgrOBzO. 

J?,  of  Gotd  and  PtatiHum,  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  oxides,  precipitated  by  potassa,  ra 
ab^"'™"  mixture  of  acid  and  water;  are  yellow 
unalterable  iu  air,  sub-soluble  ia 
ksoluhle  in  alcohoL  They  are  proba- 
te salts.  The  salt  of  Palladium  js  a 
wixjfcv^  ineeipitate,  soluble  in  much  water. 

DacoMFOsiTiosr   or   Bi^xxoic   iciir   iw  Bis* 

Benzoate  of  ammonia  yields,  by  distil hdoo, 
a  compound  called  by  Fehling  benzonitri]  (im 
above)^  Benzoate  of  lime  yields  BtTtvn^iaml 
B  sir  £  oLt,  B  e  n/o  tc  a  cid  yields  with  a  n  hy  d  f%m% 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  with  cblcrine 
and  bromine,  several  distinct  acids,  which  here 
follow ; 

L  SutpMtmtnc  udd^  Syn,  Hyposulphoben- 
zoic  acid.  A  bibasic  acid,  discovered  by  Mils- 
cherlich.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  soln- 
tion  of  acid  sulphobenzoate  of  baryta,  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  till  the  baryta  is  entirely  pre^ 
cipitated.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated, it 
first  over  the  open  firej  and  at  last  in  vacno  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  the  sulphobenioic  acid 
crystallizes*  In  the  formation  of  this  acid  by 
Ihc  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  ben- 
zoic acid,  3  eq,  sulphuric  acid  Mnd  l  vq.  benzoic 
acid  produce  water  and  sulpbobeuzoic  acid; 
CuH.O, -f  3  SO^  =  C,.H,0.  +  2SO,-hSHO, 
Form,  C,^H,Oj-h  2  (aUa,  HO),  or  Cj^Hp^  + 
8^0jH-2aq, 

It  forms  a  colorless  crystalline  mass,  deli- 
quescent in  a  moist  atmosphere.havin^  astrong 
sour  taste.  It  bears  a  heat  of  30O**  without 
decomposition;  and  is  not  dec otn posed  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  nor  by  nitric 
acid.  Solutions  of  barytic  salts  cause  ia  its 
solution  a  precipitation  of  acid  sulphobenioaie 
of  baryta,  in  crystals^  on  cooliugp  if  the  aol«r 
lions  he  strong* 

Sntphob^zoalt$,  This  icid  forms  two  scriej 
of  salts.  The  neutral  salts  contain  2  eq*  me- 
tallic oxide;  the  acid  salts,  dried  at  212°,  I  cq. 
metallic  oxide  and  1  eq,  water.  All  the  salts 
of  this  acid,  when  melted  wiih  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  potassa,  leave  a  residue  containing 
a  mixture  of  sulphate,  sulphite,  and  carbofiaie 
of  potassa. 

The  acid  salt  of  potasaa  prysialllKes  in  dry 
air  in  crystals  which  are  deliquesce  at  in  laoiit 
air;  the  neutral  salt  forms  lar^e  eMoresteni 
crystals.    The  soda  salts  crystal !ixe* 

Jcid  Sulphobrnitmtt  of  Brjryia.  The  vapors 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  are  conducted  into 
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a  drj  receiver,  contaioiog  crystallized  benzoic 
acid,  aod  snrroanded  with  cold  water.  The 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  benzoic  acid, 
forming  a  translucent  mass,  which  is  mixed 
with  water  as  soon  as  the  crystalline  strnctare 
of  the  benzoic  acid  has  disappeared.  After  the 
acid  liquid,  by  standing,  has  deposited  any 
excess  of  benzoic  acid,  it  is  neutralized  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  evaporated  and  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  when  on  cooling  it  deposits 
the  acid  sulphobenzoate  of  baryta  in  crystals. 
It  may  be  rendered  perfectly  colorless  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  purified  from  muriatic 
acid  by  repeated  crystallization.  It  forms  trans- 
parent, oblique  rhombic  prisms,  generally  twin- 
crystals,  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  water  and 
much  less  of  boiling  water.  It  contains  3  eq. 
water  of  crystallization,  which  is  expelled  by  a 
heatof  212*». 

The  Neuiral  Salt  of  Baryta  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  preceding  salt  with  carbonate  of  baryta : 
it  is  more  soluble  than  the  acid  salt ;  difficultly 
crystallizable,  and  bears  a  heat  of  630^  without 
decomposition. 

The  Neutral  Salt  of  Lead  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing a  hot  dilute  solution  of  the  last  salt  with 
one  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  crystallizes  on  cool- 
ing, in  fine,  white,  silky  needles  arranged  in 
radiated  tuhs ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  easily  in  hot  water.  It  contains  2  eq. 
water  of  crystallization. 

The  silver  salt,  similarly  obtained,  is  very 
soluble,  forms  small,  yellowish  crystals,  which 
lose  2  eq.  water  by  drying. 

Fehling  and  others  hold  that  the  acid  in  this 
series  is  Cj^H^Oj  +  ^fi^  +  2  HO,  or  hyposul- 
phuric  acid,  with  the  radical  C.^H.O,;  but  it 
maybe  expressed  by  the  formula,  Cj^H^0g4- 
J  (SOy  HO),  which  agrees  belter  with  its  satu- 
rating power,  and  in  which  1  or  2  eq.  of  water 
are  exchanged  in  the  salts  for  I  or  2  eq.  base. 
This  Cj^H^Oj  would  therefore  constitute  a  new 
radical.     {Berz,  Jahresb.  xix.  408.) 

2.  Nitrohenzoic  acid.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cinnamic  acid  (Plant amour) ^ 
or  on  benzoic  acid  {Mulder),  Boil  benzoic 
with  nitric  acid  until  the  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide  ceases ;  the  new  acid  crystallizes  out  on 
cooling,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  It 
forms  tuAs  of  needles,  which  lose  nothing  at 
S12^,  fuse  at  261°,  beginning  to  sublime  pre- 
musly ;  sublime  wholly  and  without  change 
when  pare ;  soluble  in  400  cold,  in  10  boiling 
water,  and  when  in  excess  fuse  under  the  boil- 
ing solution  to  an  oily  liquid,  which  congeals 
on  cooling;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sublimes  unchanged  in  chlorine;  soluble  in 
nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acids  without 
alteration,  but  when  heated  strongly  in  the  sul- 
phuric it  is  partially  decomposed,  yielding  a 
body  not  further  examined. 

Compontum.  Cj^H^NOg,  from  which  Mulder 
deduces  the  formula,  C^^H^0^4- NOj-f  HO, 
but  Berzelius  points  out  its  resemblance  to  the 
solphobenzoic  acid,  in  which  the  same  organic 
radical  is  here  combined  with  1  eq.  nitric  acid, 
and  gives  the  more  probable  formula,  Cj^H^Og 
^.  190.-)- HO,  for  the  crystallized  acid,  and 
Cj^H^Og  +  AgO,  NOj  for  the  silver  salt.  It  is 
a  strong  acid,  forming  salts  generally  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol ;  when  dry  and  strongly 


heated,  they  explode ;  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat, 
they  yield  nitrobenzid.    The  nitrobenzoates  of  • 
potassa  and  soda  are  crystalline,  very  soluble ; 
the  ammoniacal  salt  loses  ammonia  by  evapo- 
ration, and  then  crystallizes  in  white  needles, 

with  the  formula  f^H^Jgu^^^^^^^^^ 

2(C  H,0g,N0,)4-NH,0.  The  barylic  salt 
C^^H^Oj  -f  NOj  4-  BaO  forms  fine  needles 
with  4  eq.  water,  which  it  loses  at  212° ;  the 
strontian  salt,  2  (C  i4H^0 ,,  NO^)  -f  SrO  +  6  HO, 
loses  2  eq,  at  212°,  the  rest  at  266° ;  the  lime 
salt,  C,4H40g4-  NOj-f  2  HO,  loses  1  eq.  water 
at  266°,  the  other  at  374°;  the  zinc  salt, 
Cj^H^Oj  4"  ^05+  S  HO, crystallizes  in  leaves, 
loses  its  water  at  266°;  prepared  by  double 
decomposition,  it  precipitates  as  a  gelatinous 
basic  salt;  the  salt  of  manganese  has  4  eq. 
water,  loses  2  at  158°  and  the  others  above 
239°  ;  the  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron,  formed  by 
doable  decomposition,  is  a  flesh-colored  powder, 
anhydrous,  with  the  formula,  3  {O^fifi^  + 
NOj)  +  Fe^Oj;  the  lead  salt  formed  by  double 
decomposition  is  basic,  but  by  adding  subace- 
tate  of  lead  to  a  boiling,  moderately-strong 
solution  of  the  acid  it  separates  in  fine  crystals, 
neutral  and  anhydrous;  the  copper  salt  is  a 
blue  powder  with  I  eq.  water ;  the  anhydrous 
silver-salt  is  slightly  soluble,  crystallizing  in 
spangles,  from  which  a  little  acid  sublimes  at 
212°;  heated  to  392°,  it  yields  nitrobenzid 
largely,  which  can  be  easily  purified  over  car- 
bonate of  lime.     (Berz,  Jahresb,  xx.  287.) 

3.  Benzoic  acid,  with  chlorine  and  bromine. 
Herzog  describes  two  bodies  resulting  from  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  With  the  former  a  red- 
dish tough  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  treated 
with  potassa,  the  solution  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  nitric  acid  added,  which  precipi- 
tates a  white  crystalline  acid  resembling  the 
benzoic,  but  containing  chlorine ;  it  fuses  at 
208*4°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  largely  in 
boiling  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Berx. 
Jahresb,  xxi.  268.) 

4.  Bromobenzoic  acid.  Prep,  Dry  benzoate 
of  silver  and  bromine,  the  latter  in  an  open 
tube,  are  introduced  into  a  stoppered  bottle, 
which  is  then  closed,  and  the  whole  left  to 
itself  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  vapor 
of  bromine  rising  out  of  the  tube  is  absorbed 
by  the  salt,  which  is  decomposed  thereby.  As 
soon  as  the  red  vapors  of  unabsorbed  bromine 
are  seen  in  the  bottle,  the  reaction  is  complete. 
The  mass  is  now  treated  with  ether,  which  dis- 
solves bromobenzoic  acid,  and  leaves  bromide 
of  silver  undissolved.  By  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  oily  matter,  which,  aAer  a  time,  becomes 
solid  and  crystalline.  It  commonly  contains  a 
little  benzoic  acid  and  an  oily  matter,  to  which 
latter  its  color  is  owing.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
combined  with  potassa,  the  solution  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  salt  then  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  when  pure  bromobenzoic 
acid  separates.  In  this  process,  when  bromioe 
acts  on  benzoate  of  silver,  both  the  benzoic 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  silver  are  decomposed. 
From  2  eq.  oxide  of  silver,  2  eq.  oxygen  pass 
over  to  the  elements  of  the  acid.  Bromidft  oC 
silver  is  formed,  1  eq.  bydtofs^u  omv  ol  ^  «\% 
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bentoie  acid  unkM  wiih  1  eq.  bromine ;  and  is 
aeparated  as  hydrobromic  acid.  Fioallj  1  eq. 
bromiiie  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen. 
(C«H„0,  +  Ag.)  +  Br  -  (C^ JJrO.)  + 
%  AgBr  +  HBr.  The  anhydrous  bromoben- 
xoie  acid,  which  is  here  formed,  combines 
with  S  eq.  water  when  separatee!  from  its  salts 
by  a  stronger  acid.  Formula,  C|^^rO^-|- 
SHO. 

A  colorless,  crystalline  mass,  fusible  at  818, 
subliming  at  480^,  with  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion, and  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  Tery  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  pyroxylic  spirit;  inflammable,  baming 
with  a  smoky  flame,  edged  with  green.  Its 
solutions,  added  to  nitrate  of  silFer,  produce  no 
precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver. 

It  forms  soluble  salts,  some  of  which  crys- 
tallice,  with  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and 
the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  mercury,  and 
silver ;  and  sparingly  soluble  salu  with  oxides 
of  lead  and  copper  and  black  oxide  of  mercury. 
The  bromobenzoate  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  in- 
soluble, and  resembles  the  benzoate  of  that 
oxide. 

BENZOIN.  Chem.  {Ro&iquH  and  Sotiirtm 
Ckarlard.)  It  is  produced  by  the  contact  of 
alkalies  with  the  commercial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds;  but  not  with  the  pure  hydnret  of 
benzyl.  I.  When  the  crude  oil  is  distilled 
with  hydrate  of  lime  and  protochloride  of  iron, 
the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  benzoin  with  lime 
and  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
iron  and  lime ;  and  the  undissolved  benzoin  is 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal.  2.  The  crude  oil  is  dissolved 
with  the  aid  of  heat  in  lime  or  baryta-water, 
and  the  solution,  in  a  stoppered-bottle,  is  kepi 
for  several  hours  at  the  temperature  of  212°, 
when  it  becomes  filled  with  fine,  snow-white, 
flaky  crystals,  which,  ifdissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
are  deposited  in  a  state  of  purity  on  cooling. 
8.  The  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in 
mixing  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  in  alcohol, 
with  its  equal  volume  of  crude  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  After  a  little  time  the  mixed  liquids 
become  apparently  solid  from  the  quantity  of 
small  crystals  of  benzoin  formed  in  them; 
these  must  be  purified  by  crystallization  from 
alcoholi  They  form  transparent,  colorless, 
very  brilliant  prisms,  without  smell  or  taste ; 
melting  at  about  230°,  volatilizing  unchanged 
at  a  higher  temperature ;  inflammable,  burning 
with  smoke;  insoluble  in  cold,  little  soluble  in 
hot  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold 
alcohol.  Benzoin  is  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol 
with  a  violet-blue  color;  if  the  solution  be 
heated,  becoming  brown,  green,  and  at  last 
black,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lies. If  melted  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  ben- 
zoate of  ammonia  is  formed,  with  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassa  dissolves  it  with  a  violet-blue  color ; 
and  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  it  passes  into 
benzilic  acid.  Its  vapor,  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  glass  tube,  is  converted  into  an  oily  sub- 
stance with  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds  (hyduret 
of  benzyl).  It  is  decomposed  by  bromine. 
Chlorioe  gas,  when  made  to  act  on  melted 
3lO 


benzobi,  daprivaa  it  of 
converts  it  into  beaiile. 

The  part  which  hydroejaiiie  aeid  plays  in 
the  prodnetioa  of  benzoin  by  iIm  aetion  of  alka- 
lies on  hyduret  of  benzyl  is  still  obscure.  It  is 
certain  that  benzoin  cannot  bo  obtained  from 
pure  hyduret  of  benzyl;  but  that  it  appears 
after  a  few  hours,  when  a  littk  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  pun 
hyduret  in  barytic  water,  if  the  solution  be  kept 
hot  After  the  separation  of  the  benzoin,  the 
liquid  contains  ammonia  and  benzoic  aeid, 
with  a  mere  trace  of  formobenzoie  acid. 

Formula  of  benzoin,  C^JBfi,  U  ia  thci^ 
fore  isomeric  with  hydnret  of  bonzyL 

HydrobemnXnatmdtf  or  BmsoiMMmdr ,  baa  the 
same  composition  as  hydrobenzamide.  It  is 
obtained  by  gently  heatittg  benzobi  withcansiie 
ammonia ;  and  forms  a  white,  tasteless,  iaodo* 
rous  powder,  volatile  without  decompositioa. 

H^rocffomaU  of  BtmzoUu  (Zmm.)  iVqp.  A 
miztare  of  4  pts.  of  oil  of  bitter  aunonds,  and 
1  pt  of  anhydrous  prussio  acid  ia  added  to  t 
pt  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potasaa  of  sptc 
grav.  1*26,  diluted  with  6  times  iU  bulk  of  bW 
hoi.  The  whole  should  be  gently  heated,  and 
laid  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  whiek, 
fine,  white,  flocculent  crystals  form,  which  mat 
be  purified  by  crysulUzation  from  alcohol,  tt 
is  diflicultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  ia 
sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  a  green  color; 
in  muriatic  acid,  potash-lye,  and  water,  it  is 
insoluble.  Its  formula  is  C^^.^gO^ ;  heaoe 
it  is  formed  of  3  eq.  hydnret  or  benzyl  and  t 
eq.  prossic  acid,  minus  S  eq.  water. 

BENZOLE.  Chenu  8yn.  Benzin,  JtftffdUr- 
lich.  First  discovered  by  Faraday  among  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
i  organic  substances;  afterwards  noticed  by 
Mitscherlich  as  the  chief  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  crystallized  benzoic  acid  by  hydrate 
of  lime  at  a  high  temperature. 

Prep,  I  part  of  crystallized  benzoic  acid, 
intimately  mixed  with  3  parts  of  slaked  lime,  is 
subjected  to  a  distillation,,  and  the  oily  liquid 
obtained  purified  by  re-distillation  with  water, 
or  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  dry  lime. 

Prop.  A  clear,  colorless  liquid  of  a  peculiar, 
ethereal,  agreeable  odor;  boils  at  186^;  spec 
grav*.  in  the  liquid  form  0*85;  in  the  form  of 
vapor  2-738  at  60°.  It  freezes  at  32°  into  a 
crystalline  mass  resembling  loaf-sugar,  which 
melts  again  at  44°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  not  altered  by 
hydrated  acids,  not  acted  on  by  potassinn, 
which  retains  its  lustre  in  the  liquid.  From  iti 
spec.  grav.  in  the  state  of  vapor,  it  appears  to 
contain  3  vols,  hydrogen  and  3  vols,  carboa 
vapor.  Its  formula  is  C^H ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  formula  C,,Hf  represents  its  true  con- 
stitution. It  is  polymeric  with  Fobxtl  (which 
see). 

Its  production  from  benzoic  acid  is  thus 
easily  explained ;  for  if  from  I  eq.  crystallized 
benzoic  acid  we  take  away  (by  the  lime)  S  eq. 
carbonic  acid,  benzole  remains.  C.^dlO.— 
CjO^«C,jH,  =  6CgH. 

Decotnpontion  of  Benzek* 
Sulphobenzidt,    (MUichtrUdL)     Benzole  and 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  are  teought  tofethcr. 
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vhen  they  tana  a  Tiscid  liquid,  without  special 
signs  of  decomposition.  The  compound  dis- 
solves in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  by  the 
addition  of  more  water  sulphobenzide  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals 
3y  solution  in  ether  and  spontaneous  evapora- 
ion.  Here  1  eq.  sulpharic  acid  and  1  eq.  ben- 
cole  produce  1  eq.  water  and  1  sulphobenzide. 
ft  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  indifferent  body, 
oielts  at  212^,  and  sublimes  without  decompo- 
sition at  a  higher  temperature;  soluble  in 
strong  acids  without  change ;  unaltered  by 
chlorine  or  bromine  at  common  temperatures, 
but  decomposed  when  heated  in  them.  Form. 
C,^»SOr  

HtfposuJph/ibenzidie  jScid.  This  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  from  which,  in  the  above 
process,  the  sulphobenzide  has  separated.  It 
is  also  formed  by  dissolving  sulphobenzide  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  the  action  of  the  fuming 
salphuric  acid  on  benzole.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  oil  of  vitriol  andgsul- 
pbobenzide,  which  explains  its  formation.  It 
is  obtained  pure  by  decomposing  the  hyposul- 
phobenzidate  of  copper  by  snlphureued  hy- 
drogen. It  forms  a  very  sour  liquid,  which 
crystallizes  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  and  bears  a  heat  of  nearly  400°  with- 
out decomposition.  Formula,  C/jjHjSjOg ;  bat 
it  may  also  be  represented  by  the  formula, 
(CjjHjSOj)  4-  SO-,  or  a  sulphate  of  sulpho- 
benzide. For  by  dissolving  benzole  in  warm 
oil  of  vitriol  this  acid  is  produced,  containing 
the  eq.  of  water  in  the  sulphuric,  which  may  be 
exchanged  for  other  bases  in  its  salts.    (Berz,) 

Hfposulpliobenzidate  of  Baryta,  A  soluble  salt, 
crystallizing  indistinctly.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving in  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  as  much  ben- 
zole as  it  will  take  up,  mixing  the  solution  with 
vater,  filtering  to  separate  the  sulphobenzide, 
and  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of 
baryta.  A  second  filtration  separates  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
lime,  and  the  filtered  liquid  contains  the  barytic 
salt  in  question. 

Hffposulphobenzidate  of  Copper.  The  solution 
of  the  preceding  salt  is  accurately  precipitated 
bj  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  sulphate  of 
baryta  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtered 
liquid,  being  evaporated,  yields,  on  cooling, 
Urge  regular  crystals  of  hyposulphobenzidate 
of  copper.  This  salt  contains  water  of  crys- 
tallization, which  it  loses  at  340°.  It  may  be 
heated  at  430°  without  decomposition.  The 
salts  of  putassa,  soda,  ammonia,  oxides  of  zinc, 
iron,  and  silver  are  crysiallizable  compounds. 

Niirobeiizide.  {Mitscherlirk,)  Prepared  by 
adding  gradually  to  warm,  red,  and  fuming 
nitric  acid  as  much  benzole  as  it  can  dissolve, 
adding  water,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool, 
vben  nitrobenzide  precipitates ;  it  is  washed 
with  water  and  distilled.  It  is  at  60°  a  yellow 
liquid  of  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  an  odor 
reaerabling  oil  of  cinnamon  and  bitter  almonds. 
It  boils  at  415°  ;  spec.  grav.  of  the  liquid  1-209, 
of  the  vapor  *4294.  It  crystallizes  at  38°  in 
needles,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  in  every  proportion.  Nitrobenzide 
is  soluble  in  diluted  acids,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  water.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ail  of  vitriol,  but  not  by  alkalies.    Formula, 
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CjJLNO^,  which  mijght  be  expressed  C,jHjO 
4- nO^  resembling  nitrous  ether  with  a  radical 
different  from  ethyl. 

Azobemidt,  (MUscherlich.)  Nitrobenzide  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  heated  with  solid 
hydrate  of  potassa :  the  red  solution  which  is 
formed  is  then  distilled.  At  first  alccrhol,  then 
azobenzide  distils  over,  and  they  are  collected 
separately.  It  forms  large  red  crystals,  fusible 
at  150°,  boiling  at  380°,  insoluble  in  cold, 
slightly  soluble  in  warm  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    Formula,  CjgHjN. 

Chloride  of  Benzole,  (MUscherlich  and  Peligot,) 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  ben- 
zole aided  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  benzole 
changes  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  chloride  of 
benzole,  which  is  a  colorless  solid,  fusible  at 
270°,  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  550° ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  crystallizing  easily  from  the  latter 
solution.    Formula,  CgHCl,  or  C.»HgCL. 

Chlorobenzide.  {Mitschcrlich.)  When  the  pre- 
ceding substance  is  distilled,  half  of  its  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  are  separated,  especially 
with  the  aid  of  an  alkali,  such  as  hydrate  of 
lime.  It  forms  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  which 
boils  at  about  410° ;  spec.  grav.  of  the  liquid 
at  45°,  1*457;  of  the  vapor,  6*37;  insoluble  in 
water;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzole.    Formula,  C,gHjClj. 

Benzole  forms  corresponding  compounds 
with  bromine  prepared  in  a  similar  manner; 
the  bromide  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  than  the  chloride. 

BENZONE.  iMitscherlich  And  Peligot.)  8yn. 
Carbobenzide,  Miisrh,  It  is  produced  in  the 
distillation  of  benzoate  of  lime.  To  obtain  it, 
the  raw  product  of  the  distillation  of  benzoate 
of  lime  is  heated,  first  in  the  water-bath,  and 
then  gradually  up  to  920°,  as  long  as  benzole 
passes  over.  The  residue  is  then  distilled 
separately.  The  product  is  now  benzone,  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  naphtha- 
line, which,  by  exposure  to  a  cold  of — 6°, 
crystallizes  out,  and  leaves,  according  to  Peli- 
got, pure  benzone.  Benzone  is  a  colorless  or 
pale-yellow,  viscid,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than 
water.  It  is  decomposed  l^  sulphuric  acid  or 
chlorine,  but  not  by  nitric  acid  or  caustic 
potassa.  Form.  CjgHjO.  It  may  be  derived 
from  benzole^  and  carbonic  acid,  by  ^e  re- 
moval of  the  elements  of  water;  C,jH-4* 
CO,=  (C   H,4-CO)4-HO. 

BENZYL.  Chem,  Syn.  Benzoyl,  Benzule. 
The  hypothetical  radical  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds, obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  (See  Almond.)  By  oxidation  of  the 
pure  oil,  benzoic  acid  is  produced,  which  forms 
the  benzoates ;  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  and  bromine,  tu/pAo,ftt/ro,  and  bronuh 
benzoic  acids.  See  these  under  Benzoic  Acid. 
By  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  lime,  it  gives 
rise  to  benzole  and  benzone ;  and  from  benzole 
are  formed  tulpho,  nt(ro,  azo,  and  chloro-benzide, 
gulpho-benzidic  acidy  and  chloride  of  bemoU,  See 
Bbnzolb  and  Bbxzoitk.  Benzoate  of  ammo- 
nia yields  by  distillation  btnzowitriL  See  under 
Benzoic  acid. 

From  the  hyduret  of  benzyl  (pure  vol.  oil 
of  bitter  almonds)  are  obtained  the  chhridt, 
bromide,  iodide,  cyanUk,  and  tuiphMrtt  of  btiUB^U 
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Benzone,*. **..-  C,jHjO» 

Hydro  ben zamide  .,...,  C^^H^^N* 

BenziiT) ide. .  - . ♦  ^gf.^  i  i^r 

BenzoVn ,  * .  Ci^H^jO^. 

Benzile C^Ji^Q^. 

Benzilic  acid * .  -  *-^3h^  iiOfl  +  ^^■ 

HrtiL-^atf  ot  BfifrstrL. 

Syn.  Volatile  or  essetiiinl  oil  of  bitt&r 
altnonds.  Hydmbenzyl.  Grr.  Benzaylw^asser- 
stoff.  Prep^  For  the  formatton  of  the  essential 
oil,  consult  the  articles  ALiiosD  and  AifTfinA- 
nic.  .Thns  prepared  it  contains  benzoic  acid, 
benzoin^  and  hydrocyanic  acid:  it  is  made  into 
a  thin  paste  by  being  mixed  With  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron^  and  re- 
distilled ;  the  oil  which  passes  over  is  freed 
from  the  ndmuiure  nf  water  by  h  tan  ding  over 
dry  chloride  of  calcinm,  or  freshly  powrdcred 
quick-litne. 

Prop.  A  transparent  colorless  fltiid.  of  a 
strong  peculiar  odor  and  burning  taste;  spec, 
prav.  llH^t  refracts  light  strongly,  boils  at 
306°  ;  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water  (see  biUer- 
almond  water  under  Amtgiuli:?),  and  miies 
with  alcohol  and  ether;  its  i^apor  is  inflamma- 
ble, and  burns  with  a  brilliant  but  smoky 
flame;  it  may  be  transmiued  through  red-hot 
glass  tubes  without  decompo.^ition.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  nir,  to  dry  or  moist  oiyg en,  it 
absorbs  a  eq.  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
hydrated  benzoic  acid  ;  the  same  change  is 
effected,  with  the  decmn  position  of  water  and 
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the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  exposing  it  to  1 
high  temperature  wiih  hydrate  of  potassi. 
Treated  with  a  a  alcoholic  solatioa  ot  h}'draiie 
of  poiassa,  it  congeals  in  the  course  of  a  fe«r 
mo  met)  IS  to  a  mass  of  benzoate  of  potassa, 
which  ^eparaies^  when  the  alcohol  U  found  to 
contain  an  oily  substance  not  yet  examiaed' 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  broTfime,  chloride  or 
bromide  of  benjtyl,  together  wiih  chlomhydrlc 
or  broraohydric  acid  is  formed ;  if  water  be 
present,  there  is  formed  at  the  game  time  either 
ben^oate  of  hyduret  of  benzyl,  i>r  benxoie  acid. 
When  gently  heated  witb  a  solution  of  aa^ 
monia,  it  ia  converted  into  hydrx>-benzamide. 
It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulpburic  acid 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  (he  solatiou  becomes  first  red  and 
tbeo  blacks  and  evolves  sulpburotis  acid.  It 
unites  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
{  -uilar  acid,  which  is  oot  precipitated  by 
b«  ,*  (J^UtBchtTlkh.)  Niiric  acid  dissol?«  the 
hj  zi  of  benzyl,  and  converts  it  with  diS' 
ciiPij  into  benzoic  acid^  It  is  poisonotis  whea 
taken  internally  in  the  pure  state.  Formula, 
C,  H^O,  or  Bz  -h  H  I  eq.=  U>7-S§. 

Chhritk  qJ  BtnxyK  (  W&hkr  and  Lifbig^  Prt* 
pared  by  passing  a  Mream  of  chlonne-gas 
tfa rough  anhydrous  hyduret  or  beazyl^  as  loag 
a£  chlorohydric  acid  is  evolved ;  the  Jiqnid 
which  has  acquired  a  yellow  color  is  then 
heated,  to  drive  off  all  free  chbrijie,  whea  il 
agaitt  becomes  coWless* 

Pr<ip.  A  colorless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  in- 
pleasant  odor,  which  attacks  the  eyes ;  spec 
grav*=^M96;  the  vapor  ta  combusiible  aad 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame  tinged  with  green; 
it  is  slowly  decomposed  into  chlorohydric  aad 
benzoic  acids  by  cold  water,  more  rapidly  by 
hot  water ;  added  to  an  alkali,  a  ben zo ate  of 
the  alkali  and  a  metallic  chloride  are  formed; 
il  may  be  distilled  unaltered  from  anhydrous 
!ime  or  baryta,  and  dissolves  sulphiir  and 
phosphorus  without  change;  when  brougljt 
into  contact  with  the  proiocbloride  of  phos- 
phorus, a  strong  heat  is  developed,  with  the 
formation  of  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus  ai>d 
a  colorless  oily  substance  which  has  not  been 
further  examiued'  It  is  decomposed  by  am- 
moniacal  gas  into  benzamtde  and  chlorohydric 
Bcid;  by  alcohol,  into  benzoate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl  and  chlorobydnc  acid ;  it  mixes  without 
change  with  ether,  and  the  bistilphuict  of 
carbon.    Formula,  Ci^HjO^Cl,  or  BiCK 

BromUr  of  iJnt^yf,  (  IVMltr  and  Lie  big,)  Prwp. 
like  the  chloride*  It  forms  colorless  scaly 
cry  Si  la  Is,  which  become  browti  by  expo.sure  to 
the  air  i  decomposed  by  water  and  the  alkalies, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride ;  dissolves 
without  change  in  ether  and  alcohoL  Form* 
C,,H^OaBr,  orBzBr, 

Iodide  of  BfHzyL  (WAfdrr  ^nd  Liehig^}  prtp. 
By  distilling  chloride  of  benzyl  and  iodide  of 
potiissium,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  crystal lia« 
mass,  colored  brown  by  an  excess  of  icpditje. 
When  pure  it  forms  colorless  scaly  crystals* 
which  are  very  fusible  and  become  brown  in 
the  air ;  it  is  acted  upon  by  water  and  alkalies 
like  the  preceding  compounds*  Fona. 
C,  H^^OJ,  orBzL 

hiitphuttt  of  BmiyL  (ITdyrrand  tirhig:^  Pttp. 
By  distillipg  the  chloride  of  benzyl  with  aul- 
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phoret  of  lead.  It  forms  a  yellow  oil  of  a  soft 
crystalline  mass,  which,  when  cooled,  has  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  smell;  scarcely  acted 
on  by  boiling  water,  but,  when  treated  with 
solution  of  potassa,  it  is  slowly  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  and  sulphuret  of  potassium ;  it  is 
combustible,  and  dissolves  unchanged  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    Form.  Cj^ELOgS,  or  BzS. 

Cyanidi  of  Benzyl  (  Wdhler  &na  LUbig.)  Prep, 
bf  distilling  chloride  of  benzyl  with  cyanide 
of  mercury.  A  yellow  oil,  which,  when  recti- 
fied, becomes  colorless ;  its  smell  is  similar  to 
that  of  cinnamon,  and  it  irritates  the  eyes  vio- 
lently; taste  pungent  and  sweetish,  with  an 
aAer-tasteof  prussic  acid ;  inflammable.  Form. 
Cj^HjCjCy,  or  BzCy. 

Benzamide.  (  WdMer  and  Liebig,^  Prep,  Form- 
ed by  the  action  of  chloride,  bromide,  or  cyanide 
of  benzyl  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas;  also  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid 
by  superoxide  of  lead.  (Fehling,)  1.  Chloride 
of  benzyl  is  saturated  with  dry  ammonia,  by 
passing  the  gas  into  it,  taking  out  the  com- 
pound several  times,  crushing  it  and  reacting 
on  it  by  ammonia ;  the  white  solid  mass  pro- 
dnced,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac 
and  benzamide,  is  finely  powdered,  and  well 
washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  the  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  benzamide  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  3.  Hippuric  acid  is  boiled  with  su- 
peroxide of  lead,  when  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged, and  hippurate  of  lead  and  benzamide- 
are  formed,  which  remain  dissolved.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  now  added,  cautiously  avoiding  excess, 
and  the  whole  is  again  boiled  with  a  new  por- 
tion of  superoxide  of  lead.  These  operations 
are  repeated  till  all  the  hippuric  acid  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  liquid,  when  freed  from  lead, 
3rields  crystals  of  benzamide  by  evaporation. 
Chloride  of  benzyl  with  ammonia  produces 
benzamide  and  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
is  converted  into  sal-ammoniac  by  the  ammonia 
in  excess ;  BzCl-f  AdH  ss  BzAd  +  HCl.  Hip- 
puric acid  contains  the  elements  of  fumaric 
acid  and  benzamide  (see  table).  When  boiled 
with  superoxide  of  lead,  the  organic  acid  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  while 
the  benzamide  is  liberated. 

Prop,  Benzamide  forms  right  rhombic 
prisms,  or  4-sided  pearly  scales.  A  concen- 
trated hot  solution  by  slow  cooling  forms  a 
soA  mass  of  minute  crystals,  which  sponta- 
neously pass  into  scales  of  considerable  size, 
after  some  time.  The  crystals  are  colorless 
and  transparent,  and  melt  at  about  240^.  At 
a  hijgher  temperature  they  are  volatilized,  pro- 
ducing an  inflammable  vapor.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  freely  and  without 
change  in  hot  water;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Alkalies  and  acids,  water  being  present, 
decompose  benzamide,  with  the  production  of 
benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  When  benzamide 
is  gently  heated  nith  anhydrous  baryta,  a 
violent  reaction  takes  place,  with  disengage- 
ment of  heat  Benzoate  of  baryta  is  formed; 
ammonia  is  disengaged ;  and  a  colorless  oily 
liquid  distils  over,  consisting  chiefly  of  benzole. 
Formula  of  benzamide,  Ci^HtNO,,  or  Bz  + 


NH^  or  BzAd. 
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Formobenztnc  Acid,  Syn.  Formiate  of  Hy- 
durel  of  Benzyl.  (  Wiv^Ur,)  Prep,  by  dissolv- 
ing commercial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  water, 
adding  chlorohydric  acid,  and  evaporating  in 
a  gentle  heat.  The  dry  residue,  consisting  of 
formobenzoic  acid  and  sal-ammoniac,  is  treated 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  new  acid.  It 
is  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  the  ether, 
and  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal. 

Prop.  A  white  granular  powder,  imperfectly 
crystallized,  or  a  scaly  crystalline  mass,  which 
has  a  strong  sour  taste,  and  a  faint  odor  of 
almonds.  When  heated,  it  melts,  with  disen- 
gagement of  water,  into  an  oily  fluid,  which,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  is  decomposed,  with  a 
pleasant  odor,  like  that  of  hawthorn  blossom, 
and  leaves  behind  a  bulky  coal.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  de- 
composes, with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  salts  of 
acetic,  carbonic,  and  benzoic  acids.  Its  aqueous 
solution,  heated  with  superoxide  of  manganese, 
is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  hydnret  of 
benzyl.  The  same  result  ensues  from  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  or  of  chlorine. 

The  formobenzoic  acid  is  produced,  in  the 
process  above  described,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  commercial  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
contains  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  the  pure 
oil  or  hyduret  of  benzyl.  In  contact  with  a 
strong  mineral  acid  and  water,  the  cyanohydric 
acid  (see  that  article)  is  resolved  into  formic 
acid  and  ammonia,  the  former  of  which,  while 
nascent,  unites  with  the  hydnret  of  benzyl  to 
produce  the  new  acid.  Oxidizing  agents,  by 
the  addition  of  2  eq.  oxygen,  convert  the  formic 
acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  while  the 
hyduret  of  benzyl  is  set  free.  Formula  of 
formobenzoic  acid,  C„HO,  +  Cj^HgOj  +  HO, 
orFoO,4-BzH  +  HO. 

Formobenzoates.  Metallic  oxides  readily  com- 
bine with  this  acid,  equivalent  to  equivalent, 
forming  neutral  salts.  Those  with  potassa  and 
soda  are  very  soluble,  and  crystallize  with  dif- 
ficulty. Formobenzoate  of  baryta  crystallizes 
in  small,  hard,  transparent  prisms.  The  salt 
of  silver,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of 
formobenzoate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  appears  as  a  heavy  white  crystalline 
and  granular  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  small 
anhydrous  scales. 

Bemoate  of  Hyduret  of  Benzyl  (  Robiguet  and 
Boutron  Charlard,)  It  is  obtained  by  saturating 
common  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  moist  chlo- 
rine gas.  The  liquid,  aAer  standing  for  some 
time,  is  converted  into  a  semi-solid  mass  ot 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold 
ether.  It  forms  a  dazzling  white  crystalline 
powder;  or  short,  thin,  transparent,  and  very 
brilliant  four-sided  prisms,  insoluble  in  water* 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  saturated  with 
caustic  potassa,  forming  a  colorless  solution, 
out  of  which,  after  a  time,  benzoate  cf  potassa 
crystallizes.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  Its  forma- 
tion by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  the  oil 
is  thus  explained :  the  chlorine  converts  a  part 
of  the  oil  into  hydrated  benzoic  acid,* which,  in 
the  nascent  state,  combines  with  another  por 
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(ion  of  the  oil.  BzH  +  2  HO  +  Gl,  sxs  BzO, 
HO  4-  2  HCI.  Formula,  C^,,0„  which  may 
be  thus  written,  C,^H,0^  +  2  (CuHeOj),  or 
BzO,  HO  4-  2  BzH,  or  1  eq.  benzoic  acid  + 
2  eq.  hyduret  of  benzyl. 

Hydwret  of  Benzyl  and  Ammonia* 

Hydrobtnzamide.  {Laurent.)  Prep.  Pure  hy- 
duret of  benzyl  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered  boule 
with  twenty  times  its  yolume  of  concentrated 
ammonia,  and  the  mixture  kept  for  some  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  from  100®  to  120®.  A  crys- 
talline mass  is  formed,  which  is  washed  with 
cold  ether,  and  pure  hydrobenzamide  is  leA, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  large  and  regular 
crystals  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  spontaneous 
evaporation.  It  forms  regular  octahedrons  or 
rhombic  prisms,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  color- 
less; melting  at  230®,  and  burning  with  a  smoky 
flame ;  when  distilled,  it  is  decomposed  with  a 
residue  of  carbon.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether; 
the  alcoholic  solution,  by  boiling,  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  hyduret  of  benzyl.  When 
heated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  it  is  quickly  and 
easily  resolved  into  hyduret  of  benzyl  and  sal- 
ammoniac  Hydrate  of  potassa  scarcely  acts 
on  it;  but  it  undergoes  a  spontaneous  decom- 
position by  keeping.  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  2  eq.  ammonia  on  3  eq.  of  hyduret  of 
benzyl,  forming  I  eq.  hydrobenzamide,  and  6 
eq.  water.  8  (C^fifi^)  +  2  (NH,)  =  6  HO  + 
(C^jHigN,);  which  last  is  the  formula  of  hy- 
drobenzamide. 

When  the  raw  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  pure  in  this  process,  a 
yellow  resinous  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrobenzamide,  benzhydramide, 
azobenzyl,  and  nitrobenzyl.  (Ann.  de  Ch.  et 
Ph.  Ixvi.  180.) 

Benzhydramide  has  the  same  composition  as 
hydrobenzamide.  When  the  above-mentioned 
resinous  mass  is  boiled  with  ether,  both  these 
substances  are  dissolved.  By  continued  boil- 
ing, the  hydrobenzamide  is  resolved  into  am- 
monia and  hyduret  of  benzyl.  The  benzhy- 
dramide crystallizes  on  cooling,  mixed  with 
azobenzyl.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  the 
former,  leaving  the  latter  undissolved;  and  the 
benzhydramide  is  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
lization out  of  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  rec- 
tangular or  6-sided  prisms,  melts  when  heated 
into  a  transparent  liquid,  which,  when  cold,  is 
not  crystalline.  A  stronger  heat  decomposes 
it.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  chlorohydric  acid. 
Tie  crystals  are  commonly  mixed  with  others, 
whose  form  and  reactions  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are  a  diflerent  substance. 

Azobenzyl.  The  residue  of  the  preparation 
of  benzhydramide  ^contains  azobenzyl  and  nitro- 
benzyl. This  residue  is  boiled  with  100  pts.  of 
alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of 
azobenzyl.  It  forms  a  fine  white  ci^stalline 
powder,  decomposable  by  heat  Formula, 
C^iHj.N,;  according  to  which,  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  8  eq.  benzyl  and  2  eq. 
ammonia.    8  {C^flfi^  -f  2  NH,  s  6  HO  + 

IfUrobenzyl,    The  insoluble  residue  of  the 
preparation  of  the  last  substance  is  nitro- 
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benzyL  It  forms  a  white  tasteless  powder* 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  alkalies  it 
is  converted  into  another  crystalline  body  not 
examined. 

Benzyl  and  Sulphuret  of  Ammonium. 

Hyduret  of  SulphobenzyL  By  m ixing  sol phurct 
of  ammonium  with  a  solution  of  biuer-almond 
oil  in  10  pts.  warm  alcohol,  it  precipitates  in 
the  form  of  a  white  magma,  which,  when 
washed,  resembles  starch.  Formula,  C,.H.8 
-fHS. 

Hyduret  of  SulphazohenzyL  It  crystallizes 
from  the  evaporated  alcoholic  solution,  and  has 
the  formula  C^jH^^S^ 

Sulphydrate  of  Azobenzyl.  Formed  by  keep- 
ing a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  bitter^dmond 
oil,  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  and  caustic  am- 
monia in  a  closed  bottle  for  several  taoaths ;  it 
is  crystalline,  soluble  in  boiling  ether,^from 
which  it  crystallizes.    Form.  C,^HjN  +  HS. 

The  above  compounds  by  sulphuret  of  am- 
monium were  formed  by  Laurent,  who  disco- 
vered several  others  by  the  action  of  caustic 
ammonia  on  the  crude  oil  of  biuer-almonds. 
The  latter  have  not  been  fully  described. 

Benzyl  Theory. 
The  compound  C,^H(0,  has  been  viewed 
as  the  organic  radical  of  the  benzylic  series 
described  in  several  of  the  preceding  articles, 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  may  regard  benzoic 
acid,  C|^HjO,,  as  a  tritoxide  of  a  radical  C,^H,; 
the  two  modes  of  viewing  its  composition  are 
thus  expressed,  the  former  Cj^H50j+  O  (BzO), 
the  latter  C^H^+O,  (BzO,),  in  which  latter 
case  Bz  is  the  carbohydrogeu  Gj^H^.  Hits- 
j  cherlich  considers  sublimed  benzoic  acid  as 
I  anhydrous,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  1  eq. 
benzole  CggH,  -f-  ^  CQ*  carbonic  acid  CgO^  sb 
Cj^HfO^ ;  that  by  contact  with  a  base  1  eq.  H 
I  from  benzole  and  1  eq.  O  from  carbonic  acid 
'  form  water ;  that  an  anhydrous  benzoate  con- 
tains benzide  GjgHg  and  oxalic  acid  C^O,.  The 
evidence  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  benzyl  theory, 
which  we  have  adopted,  although  the  series  oC 
compounds  discovered  by  Laurent  with  vol. 
almond  oil  and  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  teem 
to  prove  that  the  carbohydrogeu  Cj^H^,  is  the 
only  compound  that  remains  constant  in  the 
benzylic  series,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  true 
radical  benzyl.  Berzelius  inclined  to  this  view 
(Berz.  Chem.  voLvi.  171 — 209)  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Laurent's  compounds. 

The  benzyl  series  may  be  conveniently 
studied  in  the  following  order  of  the  articles: 
Benzoic  acid.  Benzyl,  Benzole,  Benzoin,  and 
Benzile,  with  reference  to  Almond  and  Ajnyg- 
dalin. 

BERAUNITE.  3ftn.  Radiated  and  massive, 
with  one  perfect  and  one  imperfect  cleavage. 
H.  =»  2  —  2-6.  G.  Bs  2-878.  Golor  hyacinth- 
red,  becoming  darker  by  exposure ;  translucent 
in  thin  splinters;  lustre  of  cleavage-face  pearly, 
of  other  surfaces  vitreous;  streak  reddi^ 
ochrey  yellow.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it 
gives  water ;  it  fuses  in  the  platinum-pincette, 
coloring  the  outer  flame  intensely  bluish  green. 
It  contains  water,  phosphoric  acid,  and  peroxide 
of  iron,  without  any  protoxidci  but  its  ezmet 
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coffiposiUon  is  unknown.  It  occurs  at  Hrbeck, 
near  Beraon  in  Bohemia.    (Plattner,) 

BERBBRIN.  Chm.  A  yellow  coloring 
principle  obtained  from  the  Berbtria  vulgarU 
(see  Babivert)  by  Buchner  and  Herberger. 
The  rasped  root  is  several  times  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  the  infusion  evaporated  to  an 
extract,  treated  with  alcohol  of  82  per  cent., 
repeated  aa  long  as  it  comes  off  with  a  bitter 
taste,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  distilled 
off,  and  the  residue  placed  in  a  cool  posi- 
tion ;  the  impure  berberin,  which  separates,  is 
strained  from  the  mother-liquor,  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
to  saturation,  from  which  it  deposits  on  cool- 
ing; it  is  then  crystallized  from  a  saturated 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol  several  times,  and 
finally  washed  with  a  little  cold  spirits  of  wine. 
The  fresh  root  yields  1*3  per  cent. 

Prop.  Loose  bright  yellow,  silky  needles,  of 
very  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  500  pts.  water  at  64®, 
in  350  pts.  cold  alcohol ;  very  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  soluble  with  warmth  in  fixed 
and  volatile  oils ;  insoluble  in  ether,  naphtha, 
and  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  The  solutions  are 
neutral.  It  fuses  at  266®  with  decomposition, 
and  between  320®  and  392®  gives  off  the  odor 
of  burned  horn.  Decomposed  by  chlorine,  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  the  latter  yielding 
oxalic  acid ;  in  phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids 
unchanged;  the  vegetable  acids  dissolve  it 
unaltered ;  by  tannic  it  is  precipitated.  With 
the  alkalies  it  yields  brownish  red  salts,  solu- 
ble and  crystal lizable ;  its  aqueous  solution 
precipitates  nearly  all  the  metallic  oxides; 
those  with  mercury,  tin,  silver,  antimony, cobalt, 
manganese,  and  baryta  are  yellow,  with  chlo- 
rides of  iron,  gold,  and  platinum  orange-yellow, 
with  copper  and  nickel  green ;  it  does  not  pre- 
cipitate with  lime-water,  salts  of  lead,  zinc,  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  but  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
It  yields  characteristic  precipitates  with  haloid 
salts,  with  bromide,  iodide,  and  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  light  yellow,  with  cyanide  reddish 
yellow,  with  prussiate  of  potassa  a  yellowish 
green,  and  with  snlphuret  of  potassium  a  yel- 
lowish brown.  Formula,  C,.H,,N0,2.  The 
crystals  contain  water  whichhas  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Berberin  imparts  a  fine  yellow,  without 
mordants,  to  linen,  cotton,  wool,  and  best  to 
silk,  but  it  becomes  brighter  and  faster  by  tin- 
salt. 

BERENOELITE.  Jlfin.  Solid,  scratched  by 
the  nail,  with  resinons  lustre  and  fracture,  a 
yellow  streak,  a  disagreeable  resinous  odor, 
and  slightly  bitter  taste ;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  leaves  by  evaporation  a  soft 
viscid  resin  of  a  clear  red  color;  combines 
with  alkali  to  a  resinate,  which  is  insoluble  as 
long  as  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of 
allmli.    It  consists  of 

Carbon 72*338 

Hydrogen 9-359 

Oxygen 18*803 

Formula,  C^fl^fi^ 

It  oceors  similarly  to  the  pitch  locality  of 
Trinidad,  in  large  masses  in  the  province  of 
Sl  Juan  de  Berengela,  Peru,  and  is  employed 


for  paying  boats  and  larger  vessels  and  as  a 
cement  for  buildings. 

BERGAMOT,  Oi^  o/.  Perfim.  Syn.  Essence 
of  B.  An  essential  oil  obtained  by  pressure 
of  the  outer  yellow  rind  of  a  variety  of  orange 
(Citrta  bergamia)i  which  is  cultivated  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  commercial  oil  is  pale 
yellow,  very  fluid,  of  an  agreeable  odor,  spec, 
grav.  0*888,  congeals  a  little  below  32® ;  con- 
tains acetic  acid,  from  which  it  is  purified  by 
shaking  with  water  or  an  alkali ;  a  camphor, 
Bergapten,  gradually  deposits  from  it  in  the 
course  of  time.  It  consists  of  at  least  two 
oils,  one  probably  free  from  oxygen,  lor,  when 
distilled  with  water,  the  first  portions  passing 
over  contain  2-5  to  5  per  cent,  oxygen,  but  it 
has  not  been  obtained  free  from  the  next  oil 
which  followed ;  the  latter  has  a  spec.  grav. 
0-856,  boils  at  361*4®,  has  the  odor  of  the  crude 
oil ;  is  unaltered  by  caustic  potassa,  but  passed 
in  vapor  over  ignited  quicklime  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  benzole.  Formula,  Gi^H.^O.  From 
a  similarity  of  origin,  we  might  inter  a  close 
relation  in  its  constitution  to  oil  of  lemons, 
and  from  the  above  formula  it  may  be  viewed 
as  a  hydrate  of  oil  of  lemons  (C.^Hg),  thus 
2(C,5H„0)  =  3C,oHg+2HO. 

It  unites  with  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  forming 
a  colorless,  neutral  oil,  with  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  the  liquid  muriate  of  terpentine-oil, 
spec.  grav.  0*896,  boiling  at  865®,  burning  witli 
a  smoky,  green-edged  flame.  Its  alcoholic  so- 
lution is  decomposed  by  wanning  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Probable  formula,  Cg^HjoClO,  which 
may  be  expressed,  6  Cj^Hg  -f  HCi  +  HO,  or 
6  eq.  oil  of  lemons  with  1  eq.  chlorohydric  acid 
and  1  eq.  water. 

Bergapten,  Formed  in  the  oil  of  begamot 
probably  by  oxidation.  The  depoftit  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  oil  by  pressure,  maceration  with 
ether,  and  solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  de- 
posits, on  cooling,  in  small  colorless  crystals, 
is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  fuses  at  403*7®,  sub- 
limes unaltered,  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  extremely  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  is  colored  red  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
decomposed  by  nitric  wi&out  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid.  It  unites  neither  with  acids  nor 
bases.    Formula,  C3HO. 

U$e,  Oil  of  berg|amot  is  employed  in  per- 
fumery, as  an  addition  to  Cologne-water,  ^c. 

BERGMANNITE.    Afin.    See  Scapolitb. 

B|:RTHIERITE.  Mm,  Sya.  Haidingerite. 
Descrip.  Prismatic,  fibrous,  granulaf,  and  mas- 
sive, resembling  gray  antimony,  but  usually 
less  splendent  and  less  of  a  bluish  tint 

Behavior.  It  fuses  readily  on  charcoal,  evolv- 
ing antimonial  fumes,  and  when  the  antimony 
is  expelled,  leaving  a  magnetic  slag.  The  slag 
from  the  Braunsdorf  specimen  gave  the  reac- 
tion of  manganese  with  soda  on  platinum,  and 
on  charcoal,  with  the  inner  flame,  gave  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  became  greenish  by  ignition 
with  cobalt  solution.  Soluble  in  muriatic, 
much  more  readily  in  nitromuriatic  acid. 
{Berx.    Jtam.) 

Analym.  I.  From  Chazelles  in  Auvergne ; 
2.  from  Martouret-mine  near  Chazelles ;  3.  from 
Anglar  in  Dep.  d.  K  Creuse,  all  by  Berthier , 
4.  from  Br&nnsdorf  r*tzi  Freiberg,  by  Ram- 
melsberg : 
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1. 

Sulphur 80-3 

Antunonj 63*0 

Iron 16*0 

Zinc... 0^ 

Manganese — 

98*6 


1 

3. 

4«. 

h. 

88-81 

89-18 

80-676 

31-886 

61-34 

68-66 

64-888 

64-700 

9-86 

18-17 

11-966 

11-488 

— 

— 

trace 

0-787 

— 

— 

(H66 

8-644 

100 


100 


97-834 


100-739 


The  formulas  for  8  and  4  is  Fe8  -4-  SbS^  and 
oy  making  the  sulphobase  equal  in  each,  we 
have  the  composition  of  3  kinds : 

For  1.  3  FeS  +  8  SbS,. 

*«    8and4.8Fe8+3  8b8.. 
••    8.  8Fe8+4SbS3. 

It  is  possible  that  they  may  all  have  the  for- 
mula of  3  and  4»  mingled  in  1  with  sulpburet 
of  iron  and  in  8  with  sulphnret  of  antimony, 
and  the  lar|;e  quantity  of  gangue  in  the  speci- 
mens  examined  by  Berthier  rather  strengthens 
this  view ;  or  1  may  be  viewed  as  a  compound 
analogous  to  Jamesonite  8  (FeS  +  8b8,)  + 
Fe8.    See  AnTuioiriAL  oRxt. 

BERYL.  Min.  Syn.  Rhombohedral  Eme- 
rald, JtfoA«;  Emerald ;  Aquamarine ;  Smaragd. 
Gtr.  Edler  u.  Gemeiner  Beryll.  Fr.  Emeraude. 

DtMcr^tion,  Cryst.  system,  Hexagonal ;  the 
hexagonal  prism  M  and  terminal  plane  P  pre- 
dominate, sometimes  combined  with  three 
6-sided  pyramids  of  1st  order,  and  the  most 
acate  having  its  1st  obtuser  pyramid,  a  didode- 
eahedron,  and  a  6-sided  prism  of  the  8d  order. 
M  on  main  6-sided  pyramid  as  119°  63^,  P  on 
the  same  ^  160^  7'.    P  on  the  more  acute  py- 

1.  s. 

Silica 66^5  67-0 

Alumina 16-76  16*6 

Oxide  of  iron 0*60  1*0 

Glucina 16*60  14*6 

Lime —  0*6 

Oxide  of  chrome  .....    — 


ramid  &=  130^  69^.     Cleaves   parallel  to  M. 
Rarely  occurs  granular. 

H.E=  7-6  —  8.    G.rs  8*68  — 8*74. 

Color  rich  emerald  green,  light  apple-green, 
passing  into  light  greenish  blue,  yellow  and 
colorless;  lustre  vitreous;  transparent,  sub- 
translucent;  sub-brittle;  fracture  conchoidal, 
uneven. 

Behavior.  A  thin  splint  is  rounded  on  the 
edges  by  a  strong  and  continued  heat,  forming 
a  vesicular  glass;  the  transparent  becomes 
milk-white ;  forms  a  colorless  bead  with  borax 
(smaragd  gives  a  slight  greenish  tint  with  both 
fluxes) ;  mic.  salt  dissolves  it  slowly  without 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica,  the  piece  diminish- 
ing much  in  size,  and  an  opaline  bead  on  cool- 
ing; dissolves  clear  and  colorless  in  soda; 
cobalt  solution  scarcely  yields  a  blue  color; 
beryl  from  Broddbo  and  Finbo  gives  traces  of 
tin.  Insoluble  in  acids,  but  after  strong  igni- 
tion is  partially  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid 

jSnalytis*  1.  Beryl  from  Siberia,  by  Klaprolh ; 
8.  by  Du  Menil ;  and  3.  by  Thomson ;  4.  from 
Broddbo  by  Berzelius;  6.  from  Fossum  by 
Scheerer;  6.  Emerald  by  Vauquelin;  7.  by 
Klaproth: 


8. 
66-86 
18*41 

800 
18*64 


4. 

68*36 

17*60 

0*78 

13*13 


5. 
67*00 
19*64 

0*63 
18*66 

018 


—  —  (0-78)  — 


64*40 
14*00 

13*00 
8-66 
3-60 


99*30 


99*6        99*81       100*68        99*91        97*46 


98-30 


Form.  (BejOa,  4  SiO,)  +  8  (AljO,,  8  SiO,). 
It  would  be  as  close  an  approximation  to  Ber- 
zelius's  analysis  (4)  to  write  more  simply 
(Be,0,.  3  SiO,)  +  8  (AljO,,  3  SiO,).    (Ram.) 

Locality,  dec. '  Emerald  and  beryl  constitute 
one  species,  the  former  being  the  transparent 
varieties  with  a  rich  green  color  due  to  oxide 
of  chrome.  Found  in  primary  rocks.  The 
finest  emeralds  occur  in  limestone  traversing 
hornblende-rock  near  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  in 
Grenada.  They  are  transparent,  of  a  deep 
green  color,  often  perfectly  crystallized,  and  of 
a  large  size.  Fine  specimens  occur  also  in 
Siberia,  in  Upper  Egypt;  at  Canjargum  in 
Hindostan ;  Salzburg  in  mica  slate. 

The  term  Aquamarine  is  applied  to  emerald 
of  a  sky-blue,  or  mountain-green  color.  The 
t>eryl  (common)  occurs  at  Finbo,  Broddbo, 
Fossum  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  Bodenmais; 
Rabenstein  in  Bavaria,  dec,  Ac. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  numerous 
localities  of  common  beryl,  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  are  Acworth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Royalston,  Massachusetts.  One  6-sided 
prism  from  Acworth  measured  4  feet  in  length. 
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6}  inches  across  its  lateral  planes,  and  weighed 
840  lbs. ;  other  localities  are  Barre,  Pearl  Hill, 
and  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts ;  Albany,  Nor- 
wich, Streaked  Mountain,  Georgetown,  in  Bow- 
doinham,  Topham,  Maine;  Wilmot,  New 
Hampshire;  Middletown,  Haddam,  Monroe, 
Connecticut;  Leiperville  near  Chester,  Ger- 
mantown,  dec,  Pennsylvania ;  Dixon's  Quarry 
near  Wilmington,  Delaware.    (Dana.) 

BERZELINE.  Aftn.  Minate  white  crystals, 
with  vitreous  lustre  on  the  surface  of  fracture, 
translucent;  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  pale, 
vesicular  glass ;  gelatinizes  with  acids.  Occurs 
near  La  Riccia  in  the  Roman  States.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  zeolite.    (Ram.) 

BERZELITE.  Attn.  Three  minerals  hare 
received  this  name.  The  mineral  analyzed  by 
^Qhn  is  probably  a  magnesian  PBAmxAC4>Lrrx. 
The  same  has  also  been  applied  to  PsTAXfra. 
(See  these).  We  retain  the  name  Beizelite  for 
the  lead-ore  from  Mendiff,  which  has  also  been 
called  Mendiffite. 

BerzeHu.  Spu  Peritomoua  Lead-Baryte, 
Moht;  Mendiffite;  Kerasite. 

Detar^.    CrysL  System,  Right  Rhombic ;  the 


BETULIN. 


BILE. 


planes  of  prism  ^  103^7;  parallel  to  which  it 
cleaves ;  occurs  in  fibroos  or  colamnar  masses, 
of^eo  radiated. 

H.sS*5— 3.    Q.Bs7— 71 

Color  yellowish  or  reddish  white ;  sabtrans- 
lucent,  opake,  lustre  pearly  on  planes  of  cleay- 
age ;  streak  white. 

Behamor,  Decrepitates,  fuses  readily,  be- 
comiog  yellower ;  gives  metallic  lead  and  acid 
rapors ;  with  mic.  salt  and  oxide  of  copper  it 
gives  the  reaction  of  chlorine,  readily  soluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

JnafysiM.    By  Berzelius. 

Oxide  of  lead 90-20  9013 

Chlorohydric  acid    6-64  6»84 

Carbonic  acid....     2-63  1-03 

Water 0-63  0-54 

SUica 1-46 


100 


100 


Abstracting  carbonate  of  lead,  silica  and  wa- 
ter, it  is  a  basic  chloride  or  oxychloride  of  lead, 

PbCl+2PbO  or  Pbj^Q* 

Local  It  occurs  at  the  Mendip  hills,  Somer- 
setshire, on  earthy  manganese. 

BETULIN.    $ee  Birch. 

BEDDANTITE.  Min.  Cryst  System,  Hex- 
agonal, occurring  only  as  an  obtuse  rhombo- 
hedron  with  terminal  planes ;  the  angles  of  the 
rhom.  =  92°30'.  H. = 4— 4-6.  Color  black ; 
lustre  resinous ;  in  thin  splinters  translucent, 
and  deep  brown ;  streak,  greenish  gray  ;  gives 
only  the  reaction  of  oxides  of  iron  and  lead,  of 
which  it  consists.  It  occurs  at  Horhausen  on 
the  Rhine. 

BEZOAR.  Jnat,  Rounded  concretions 
from  the  first  stomach  of  different  ruminating 
animals.  They  are  usually  divided  into  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental,  a  division  of  no  import- 
ance. The  Oriental  Bezoar  is  found  in  the 
Capra  jiegagnu  and  the  Gazelle  {Antilope 
Dorcat).  They  are  spherical  or  oval,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of  several  inches, 
and  consist  of  thin  concentric  layers  enclosing 
a  central  kernel  of  some  foreign  substance. 
They  are  inodorous  and  tasteless,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  muriatic  acid, 
soluble  in  caustic  potassa  with  a  brown  color ; 
infusible,  evolving  an  agreeable  odor  when 
heated*  and  burning  without  residue. 

Occidental  Bezoar,  derived  from  the  lama,  dec, 
resembles  the  oriental  in  external  characters, 
gives  off  less  odor  by  heat,  and  consists  mainly 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  kind  of  humus  sub- 
stance. The  German  bezoar  is  derived  from 
the  chamois,  and  consists  of  interlaced  vege- 
uble  fibres  and  hair,  covered  with  dried  mucus. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  bezoars  are  very 
different  in  composition,  containing  cholesterin, 
gall-resin,  fatty  and  coloring  matters,  dec. 
Some,  indeed,  appear  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  such  as  LiTBovsLiiric  and 

BlZOAniC  ACID*. 

BEZOARIC  ACID.  An  oriental  bezoar  ex- 
amined by  Lippowitz  was  of  dark  olive-green 
color,  and  consisted  of  a  peculiar  acid  termed 
by  him  Bezoaric  acid.  It  was  dissolved  in  a 
cold  solution  of  potassa,  from  which  chlorohy- 


dric acid  precipitated  stellate  groups  of  minute 
yellowish  crystals.  If  the  solution  be  dilute 
and  hot,  dilute  acid  throws  down  larger  but  still 
microscopic  prisms  pointed  at  each  extremity ; 
but  if  the  solution  be  strong  and  hot,  the  crystals 
have  a  form  resembling  the  letter  S.  The  same 
peculiarities  are  observable  in  cold  solutions, 
but  the  crystals  are  half  the  size. 

Bezoaric  acid  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  dark  olive-brown  color,  from  which 
water  precipitates  it  crystallized  in  the  curved 
form.  It  dissolves  in  chlorohydric  acid  with  a 
beautiful  color,  resembling  that  of  decomposed 
uric  acid.  Fused  with  potassa,  it  affords  a 
clear  solution  with  water;  the  alkaline  salts  are 
decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids,  and  even  by 
sal-ammoniac.  It  appears  to  contain  little  or  no 
nitrogen.  (Lippowitz in  Ch,  Gaz.  March,  1844.) 
Lippowitz  does  not  point  oat  the  difference 
between  it  and  lithofellii^ic  acid,  but  from  his 
description  the  bezoaric  dissolves  with  diffi- 
culty m  ammonia. 

BI,  BIN.  Prefixes  employed  to  signify  two 
parts  of  the  substance  to  which  the  term  is 
prefixed.  Bi  is  employed  before  a  consonant, 
bin  before  a  vowel.  Thus  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  consists  of  1  eq.  potassa  and  2  eq.  car- 
bonic acid.  Other  compounds  are  bitartrate 
and  binoxalate  of  potassa,  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, bichloride  of  platinum.  &c. 

BILE.  The  liquid  secreted  by  the  liver  and 
evacuated  through  the  hepatic  duct  into  the 
duodenum.  When  the  latter  is  empty,  the 
orifice  of  the  hepatic  duct  is  closed,  and  the 
secreted  bile  is  made  to  flow  back  through 
the  duct  of  the  gall-bladder  into  the  laner 
vesicle,  in  which  it  then  accumalates  until, 
during  digestion,  the  duodenam  is  expanded 
and  the  bile  allowed  to  flow  both  from  the  liver 
and  the  gall-bladder  through  their  common 
duct  into  the  duodenum  and  mix  with  the  di- 
gesting food. 

Bile  is  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  liquid  of 
a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste,  and  of  a  peculiar 
disagreeable  odor.  It  always  contains  in  solu- 
tion a  quantity  of  mucus  derived  from  the  gall- 
bladder, which  renders  it  viscid,  and  someUmes 
capable  of  being  drawn  into  threads.  Thenard 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  ox-gall  to  be  1*026. 
Bile  of  birds  is  thinner,  and  that  of  fishes  thicker. 
Bile  does  not  coagulate  by  hbaL 

The  chemical  nature  of  bile  has  oAen  been 
the  subject  of  chemical  investigation,  but  with 
such  different  results  that,  although  our  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  this  secretion  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  we  are  at  present,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  laborious  investigations 
by  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  regard  to  a 
true  understanding  of  its  chemical  nature,  left 
at  the  same  point  whence  we  first  started. 

The  property  of  bile  to  froth,  by  shaking, 
and  to  decompose,  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
with  the  precipitation  of  a  resinous  substance, 
induced  chemists  at  first  to  consider  it  as  a 
soap-like  combination.  Fourcroy  observed  the 
precipitation  of  mucus  by  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol, and  considered  it  as  albumen.  Berzelius, 
who  afterwards  (1807^  examined  the  chemical 
nature  of  bile,  called  the  resinous  aubstance  of 
the  bile,  which  precipitates  by  heating  it  with 
acids,  GalUnstoff  (biliary  matter).  He  obtained 
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it  by  precipitatTon  with  salphnric  acid  and 
subsequent  removal  of  this  acid  from  the  pre- 
cipitate by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lead  or 
baryta ;  bat  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  the 
sabstance  thus  prepared  contained  baryta,  or 
oxide  of  lead  in  chemical  combination.  About 
the  same  time  Thenard  separated  the  bile  by 
precipitation,  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  into  two  different  substances,  of  which 
he  called  the  one  Oall-resin  anduhe  other 
Picromel  (IImmc,  bitter,  and  yuix,  honey),  from  its 
sweetish  and  bitterish  taste,  and  his  views,  that 
these  two  substances  constituted  the  main 
ingredients  of  bile,  prevailed  for  a  long  time. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  (1828),  L.  Gmelin 
undertook  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
bile.  He  showed  that  Thenard*s  gall-resin  and 
picromel  were  no  pure  substances,  but  that 
they  contained  considerable  quantities  of  each 
other,  and  that  a  great  portion  is  not  precipi- 
tated from  the  bile  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but 
remains  in  the  solution,  and  which  he,  from  its 
sweetish  taste,  called  bile-sugar.  Gmelin  also 
proved  that  Berzelius's  gallenstofi*  contained,  in 
combination,  baryta  or  oxide  of  lead,  according 
to  the  base  used  for  its  preparation,  and  he 
continued  the  idea  of  the  bile  being  mainly  con- 
stituted of  bile-resin  and  bile-sugar.  He  dis- 
covered, besides,  a  number  of  other  substances, 
as  taurin,  cholic  acid,  &,c^  which  he  considered 
as  ingredients  of  the  bile. 

Ten  years  later,  Demar9ay  showed  that 
Gmelin's  bile-sugar  was,  by  continued  boiling 
with  the  mineral  acids,  converted  into  am- 
monia, taurin,  and  gall-resin,  and  by  long-con- 
tinued boiling  with  potassa,  into  cholic  acid. 
It  was  thus  proved,  that  at  least  some  of  these 
substances  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  bile 
might  be  products  of  decomposition ;  still  it 
remained  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  them  might  exist  in  the  bile  from  sponta- 
neous decomposition  before  its  evacuation. 
In  his  general  view  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
bile,  Demar^ay  returned  to  the  old  notion,  that 
the  bile  mainly  consisted  of  a  salt  of  soda, 
formed  by  its  combination  with  a  resinous  sub- 
statfte,  which  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  water, 
and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids.  This 
substance  he  called  choleic  acid  (acide  choUique\ 
Demarpay  denied  the  existence  of  Thenard  s 
picromel,  or  Gmelin*s  bile-sugar,  and  con- 
sidered them  both  identical  with  his  acide 
chol^ique. 

We  will  now  give  the  main  results  of  a  more 
recent  and  complete,  but  laborious  examination 
of  ox-bile  by  Berzelius,  and  afterwards  add 
some  different  views  and  additions  advanced 
after  him  by  Liebig  and  others. 

According  to  Berzelius,  ox-bile  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  peculiar  substance,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  6i/tn,  and  which  possesses  a 
bitter,  afterwards  sweetish,  taste,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether 
nor  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  carbonated 
or  hydrated  alkalies.  Besides  this,  the  bile 
contains  mucus,  which  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  one  or  more  coloring 
matters,  cholesterin,  fat,  oleic  and  margaric 
acids,  extractive,  and  salts,  similar  to  those 
contained  ii»  the  blood.  It  moreover  contains 
soda  in  combination  with  bilin  and  the  fatty 
3ia 


acids.  100  parts  of  or-gall  yiilded  7*1  W  solid 
residue,  of  which  the  mucus  only  amounted  to 
0*251,  cholesterin  only  to  0-001,  extractive  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  of  0-833, 0*121,  extractive  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  soluble  in  water  0*433. 

It  would  seem,  says  Berzelius  (Jrtb,  1842, 
p.  657),  as  if  the  bile  only  contained  the  above 
ingredients  in  the  first  moment  of  its  separa- 
tion, but  that  it  very  soon,  even  in  the  gall- 
bladder, commences  to  undergo  decomposition. 
The  bilin  is  converted  into  two  acids,  fellinic 
and  colinicy  acids,  ammonia  and  taurin.  The 
two  first-mentioned  acids  combine,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  formation  with  bilin,  to  bilifellinic 
and  bilicolinic  acids,  which  are  characterized 
by  being  precipitated  by  the  n[)ineral  acids 
added  in  excess  from  (heir  solution  in  water, 
while  the  bilin,  which  is  not  in  combination 
with  them  remains  in  solution,  and  may  sub- 
sequently be  extracted  by  alcohol  after  the 
removal  of  the  acid  by  carbonate  of  Lime,  if  it 
be  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  carbonate  of  baryta, 
if  it  be  nitric  acid. 

Perfectly  sound  bile,  taken  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  and  freed  from  the 
mucus  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  filtration,  may 
be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  of  1*6  spec.  grav. 
in  all  proportions  without  pra^ipitation  of  any 
bilifellinic  acid,  which  proves  that  the  decom- 
position of  bilin  has  not  extended  very  far.  No 
taurin  can  be  discovered  in  such  fresh  bile. 

Out  of  the  body  this  decomposition,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  place  rapidly,  if  the  mucus  be 
not  separated  either  by  alcohol  or  an  acid,  as 
it  acts  as  a  ferment,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  mineral 
acids  will  produce  a  large  precipitate  of  bili- 
fellinic and  bilicolinic  acids. 

Bile,  when  left  to  itself,  without  previous 
filtration,  for  one  or  more  weeks,  t>ecomes 
darker,  its  yellow  or  yellowish  red  color  chang- 
ing into  green,  and  it  assumes  an  ammoniacal 
and  putrid  smell.  In  this  case  it  contains  dif- 
ferent substances.  Bilin  is  still  contained  in 
it,  but  combined  with  different  acids,  which 
precipitate  by  the  addition  of  even  a  small 
quantity  of  acid,  leaving  scarcely  any  bilin  in 
the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
water,  like  that  of  bilifellinic  and  bilicolinic 
acids.  The  contained  acids  are  now  cholic 
and  fellanic  acids,  and  greater  and  smaller 
quantities  of  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids.  The 
bile  now  contains  quite  a  considerable  quantity 
of  taurin.  * 

The  ox-bile  of  Pharmaceutists  (fel  tawi  tn- 
spitsatum).  Obtained  by  evaporating  common 
ox-gall  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract  without 
previous  separation  of  the  mucus,  suffers 
gradually  the  same  decomposition,  but  it  con- 
tains another  acid  besides  these,  the  cholanic 
acid. 

The  acids  which  thus  are  formed  by  the  pro- 
gressive decomposition  of  the  bilin  in  the  bile, 
are  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids,  next  cholic  and 
fellanic  acids,  and  lastly,  cholanic  acid.  The 
four  first  mentioned  form,  with  bilin,  com- 
pound acids. 

Although  boiling  with  acids  accelerates  the 
decomposition  of  bilin  into  ammonia,  taurin, 
and  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids,  as  shown  by 
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]>emar(tjr*8  experiments,  the  presence  of  free 
acid  is  ^  no  means  necessary.  The  decom- 
position ocenrs  even  with  the  presence  of  free 
alkali,  and  both  in  watery  as  well  as  in  alcoholic 
solutions,  although  in  the  latter  much  slower. 
This  is  also  the  cause  of  the  great  differences 
m  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  bile  and 
of  the  number  of  ingredients  which  have  been 
(bund,  but  do  not  exist  in  fresh  bile. 

In  regard  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile, 
it  is  mostly  as  prone  to  decomposition  as  bilin. 
The  green  coloring  matter,  which  Berzelius 
called  biliverdin,  but  which  he  afterwards 
found  to  be  identical  with  chlorophyll,  or  the 
green  coloring  matter  of  leaves  (see  Culobo- 
citll),  dt>es  not  exist  in  fresh  bile.  The  color 
of  fresh  bile  is  not  green  but  yellow  or  reddish 
yellow,  and,  like  bilin,  extremely  prone  to  de- 
composition, so  much  so,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  of  investigation,  if  it  not 
sometimes  accumulated  in  such  quantity  as  to 
form  a  peculiar  kind  of  biliary  concretions, 
which  have  been  investigated  by  Thenard  and 
L.Gmelin.  Berzelius  proposes  for  it  the  name 
of  cholepyrrhin  (from  X'^^*  ^^^*  ^"^  ^V^c, 
oroHgi'ffellow),  Of  its  metamorphosis,  the  green 
coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  biliverdin,  or  chlo- 
rophyll is  probably  a  product.  Berzelius  found, 
besides,  another  yellow  substance  in  the  bile, 
which  he  called  hilifulviny  but  he  leaves  it  un- 
decided whether  it  exists  originally  in  the  bile 
or  it  be  a  product  of  its  decomposition. 

We  will  now  give  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius : 

1.  Bdin.  It  forms  the  main  ingredient  of  the 
bile.  Berzelius  obtained  it  by  evaporating  the 
bile  to  dryness,  pulverizing  the  dry  mass,  and 
extracting  free  fatty  matter  by  ether.  The 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol, 
which  leaves  behind  mucus,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  other  saline  and  organic  matters  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  while  the  main  mass  of  the  bile, 
with  oleate  and  margarate  of  soda  and  the 
coloring  matter  dissolve.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  then  precipitated  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
is  produced,  filtered,  and  then,  in  the  same 
way,  precipitated  by  barytic  water,  by  which 
the  solution  becomes  almost  perfectly  colorless. 
The  solution  is  then  freed  from  baryta  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  perfect  dryness,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  vacuo,  redissolved  in  anhydrous  alco- 
hol, which  leaves  behind  the  freshly  formed 
chlorides  of  barium  and  sodium,  and  the  alco- 
holic solution  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
dilated  first  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  and 
afterwards  with  alcohol,  whereby  the  remain- 
ing bases  of  soda,  baryta,  and  ammonia  are 
precipitated  as  sulphates.  AAer  complete  pre- 
cipitation, the  solution  is  mixed  in  a  retort  with 
freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  and  dis- 
tilled, excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
After  the  distillation  of  most  of  the  alcohol, 
the  solution  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
precipitate ;  the  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead 
which  it  contains  in  solution,  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and,  for  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  water,  heated  in  vacuo 


to  from  212^  to  238^.  The  mass  is  then  again 
treated  with  ether,  which  extracts  free  fatly 
acids,  and  freed  from  the  ether  by  placing  it  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  This  substance 
forms  then,  apparently,  a  homogeneous  mass 
of  an  acid  character,  and  constitutes  what 
Berzelius  in  his  earlier  examination  called 
gallenstoff,  but  then  combined  with  baryta.  It 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  digested  well  with 
fine  oxide  of  lead,  added  in  small  portions,  and 
the  soluiion  filtered  from  the  plaster-like  mass, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  dis- 
solved in  anhydrous  alcohol,  without  washing 
the  small  residue  that  remains.  Thus  a  color- 
less solution  is  obtained  which  contains  no 
oxide  of  lead,  is  not  precipitated  by  addition  • 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  perfectly  neutral  to 
vegetable  colors.  This  solution,  evaporated  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  the  bilin  in 
its  perfectly  pure  state. 

Bilin  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  precipi- 
tate which  is  obtained  by  digesting  bile  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  treating  it  with  ether 
and  afterwards  with  fine  oxide  of  lead,  in  the 
above  detailed  manner.  The  biliverdin  and 
the  fatly  acids  are  then  partly  dissolved  by  the 
ether  and  partly  remain  afterwards  in  combi- 
nation with  the  oxide  of  lead. 

Thus  obtained,  bilin  forms  a  transparent, 
colorless,  or  slightly  yellowish  mass,  inodorous, 
and  of  a  bitterish  taste.  At  a  temperature 
above  212°  it  swells  up  and  gives  off  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  by  the  addition 
of  which,  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  precipi- 
tates in  the  form  of  a  magma.  It  is  identical 
with  the  bile-sugar  of  Gmelin.  But  the  crys- 
talline texture  in  which  Gmelin  obtained  it  was 
due  to  its  content  of  acetate  of  soda,  with 
which  it  occurred  so  intimately  mixed  as  to 
rend'^r  it  dilficult  to  distinguish  them. 

Bilin  is  not  precipitated  from  its  watery  so- 
lutions by  acids,  not  even  by  tannin,  nor  by 
chlorine  passed  through  its  solution,  nor  by 
salts  of  the  alkalies,  the  earths,  or  the  metals; 
but  when  mixed  with  a  great  excess  of  the 
alkalies  or  their  carbonates  a  serai-liquid  com- 
bination of  bilin  with  the  alkali  is  separated, 
which  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol. 

Bilin  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition, 
even  in  solid  form.  Acids  and  heat  accelerate 
the  decomposition  very  much.  The  mineral 
acids  cause  a  complete  decomposition,  and 
precipitate  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition.  The  organic  acids, 
on  the  contrary,decomposc  it  only  incompletely, 
and  do  not  cause  any  precipitate.  If  bilin  be 
digested  for  some  time  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
a  yellow  oily  substance  separates,  which  in- 
creases on  cooling,  and  which  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  its  decomposition.  It  still  contains 
bilin,  but  in  combination  with  two  acids,  fel- 
linic  and  colinic  acids  (see  further  below,  under  • 
Bili/ellinic  and  Bilicolinic  acids),  and  which  are 
contained  in  the  combination  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bilin  by  digestion  with  oxide 
of  lead.  By  continuing  the  digestion,  the  bilin  ^ 
is  entirely  decomposed,  the  precipitate  assumes 
a  resinous  character,  and  contains  now  only 
fellinic  and  cholinic  acids  and  dyslysin  (sec 
further  below),  while  the  soluiion  conV&MA 
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smmpniA  in  eombioatioti  with  the  chlorohjdric 
ieid,  and  a  ciy^t^IJizable    sabstbDce  called 

3«  F^inic  add;  3.  ChoUnk  arid^  and*  4>  Dyi- 
Ipfin.  These  j^nhstaoces  are  obmincd  bj  di^est- 
m$  bUin  with  chlorohjdric  acid  m  tbe  above- 
mention^  way  until  the  re^in^^us  precipuaie, 
when  u' as  bed  wiib  water,  doe^  not  dUsc^ke  in 
fre.sh  poriioRS  of  warm  water  so  as  to  prod  ace 
II  precipitate  when  added  to  the  original  acid 
solution.  The  resinous  precipitate  Vis  then 
treated  with  cold  aJcohol  of  0H)4,  which  dis- 
solves fell  in  ic  and  colinic  acids,  and  leaves 
behind  the  dystlysini 

Dtffti/tin  (from  /x^s,  dijieulty,  and  Kutttt  totuHon) 
13   thus   obtained    as   a  resinous    substance*  i 
spariti^ly  soluble  in  b<>iUDg  alcohol,  even  when  i 
anhydrous.    The  latter  deposits  it  by  sponin- 
neous  erapo ration  as  a  white  earthy  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  the  aikallne  f^arbonates. 

FiUink  (FeU  hiU)  and  Chotinic  (x."^*-**  ^*^0 
oaVi  are  contained  in  tb«  alcoholic  solutiod 
from  the  dyslysin.  Thej  are  best  separated 
by  adding  to  the  solution  several  limes  its  bulk 
of  water  and  leaving  it  to  rest,  by  which  it 
deposits  a  precipitate,  whieh^  in  preference, 
contains  ebolinic  acid,  while  the  solution  re- 
tains most  of  the  fellinic  acid.  The  precipj* 
tatc  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  dUsolves  fell  in  ic  acid,  while 
cholinic  acid  remains  as  an  acid  ^alt  tn  combi" 
niijon  with  ammonia  in  the  state  of  a  scift, 
floccnlent  precipitate,  resembUnaf  coagnlated 
albnoien.  The  solution  containing  felliaic 
acidi  combined  with  ammonia,  is  evaporaled 
to  dryness,  and  forms  a  yellowish^  transparent, 
hard  mas%  of  a  bitter  taste,  which,  by  cautious 
solution  in  water»  j^till  leaves  some  residue  of 
snperehoUnate  of  ammonia.  By  the  addition 
of  chlorohydric  acid  to  the  solution,  fellinic 
acid  separates  as  while  flocks,  which  collect 
and  adhere  to  the  vessel,  and  become  hard  on 
drying,  if  they  contain  bilio,  otherwise  they 
remain  pulverulent, 

Fellinic  acid  is  without  odor^has  abiiter  taste, 
flises  above  31  a'*  to  a  clear  mas?,|jivin|r  off.  at 
the  same  time,  a  preat  deal  of  water,  and  re- 
maining, after  cooling,  hard,  colorless,  and 
transparent.  By  greater  hear,  it  swells  up, 
takes  hre,  and  burns  like  a  resin,  leaving  a 
porous  coaK  Boiled  in  water,  it  melts  into  a 
white  mass  and  dissolves  to  a  certain  extent, 
separating  again  on  evaporation  in  limpid 
drops*  The  solution  in  water  reddens  lit mus^ 
paper,  and  has  a  faint  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  dihite, 
and  the  solution  has  a  pure  bitter  taste  like 
bile.  It  is  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  water^ 
but  less  than  in  alcohoK  Both  from  alcohol 
and  water  it  separates  on  evaporation  in  drops* 
With  the  atkalicfy  fellinic  aeid  forms  salts, 
which  are  soluhle  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Excess  of  the  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkalies  precipitate  them  com- 
pletely from  their  solution  in  a  plaster-like 
mass.  FtUinatt  of  baryta  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation of  one  of  its  alkaline  »alls  by  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  It  is  plaster-like,  and  melts 
into  a  transparent  mass  by  healing  ;  is  percep- 
tibly soluble  in  hot  water  and  dissolves  easily 
in  atcabol.    The  salt  of  Uad  is  similar  to  it 


ChoUnlc  add  is  obtainM  bj  treatin|r  j^ 
the  same  way  the  obtained  salt  tff  ammonia 
with  ehtorobydnc  acid,  by  which  it  is  c^o- 
rerted  into  white  t)ockS|  which  are  washedi 
and,  on  drying,  become  a  brown,  hani*  aad 
easily  pulverutable  mas^.  It  melts  easily  f  if 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alco- 
hol;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ethen  With  die 
alkaline  carbonates,  it  forms  combinations  re^ 
semblinf,  in  appearance,  glue,  and  being  bat 
very  slightly  soluble  iu  water,  but  soluble  io 
alcohol*  Caustic  alkalies  show  little  reactioa 
on  fused  chilli nic  acid, but  added  to  its  alcoholic 
solution,  it  forms  combt nations  soluble  both  ia 
water  and  alcohoL  The  saji  of  batyta  doei 
not  agglatinale. 

6.  BilifrHinic  and  &.  Bihtholimc  ^ddr,  ThfiU 
two  acids  ar«  contained  in  the  plasier-liire  pre- 
cipitate obtained  in  the  pieparation  of  tbe  btlis 
(.see  above)  by  digestion  with  oxide  of  leii. 
This  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  and  Ah 
gesieci  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  for  the  sepa* 
ration  of  the  oiide  of  lead,  and  tlltered.  A 
solution  is  thus  obtained  resembling  bile  la 
taste  and  odor.  If  this  solotiou  be  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  any  preeipitatic>ii 
takes  place,  the  plaster-like  precipitate  was^bfi 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  thei>  tretie^ 
repeatedly  with  pure  ether,  a  thick  liquid  separ 
rat«s,  while  the  ethereal  solutioo  on  e«'ap<Jf»- 
lion  leaves  a  brownish  residue,  soluble  tft 
alcohoK  and  by  treatment  with  carbonate  uf 
ammonia  yields  fellmate  and  cholinate  of  am' 
monia^ 

The  syrupy  liquid  separated  from  ihe  eihereil 
solution  may  be  miied  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, and  has  a  bitter  taste  like  Me, 
Treated  with  oxide  of  lead  it  forms  again  » 
plaster-like  precipitate,  while  bilin  remains  ia 
the  solution*  By  repeated  treatment  of  tbe 
former,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  before,  widi 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ether, 
the  whole  may  thus:  be  conv^erted  into  bilin  and 
fellinic  and  cholinic  acids.  The  rationale  of 
this  is,  that  bilin  combines  with  relUnic,  and 
probably  also  with  cholinic,  acid  in  two  po- 
portions,  of  which  the  one  is  formed  by  rre»t' 
meni  with  a  base  in  e3Ecess,  with  which  it  formi 
an  insoluble  compound*  A  portion  of  bilia  k 
(hen  liberated  and  remains  in  the  solniioawil^ 
a  small  portion  of  the  basic  lead-salt,  which  is 
separated  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  tre it- 
men  t  with  alcohol.  If,  then,  the  combinitloa 
of  the  hii<ie  with  these  acids  containing  less 
bilin  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  tbe 
separated  compound  treated  with  ether,  ibe 
latter  takes  up  a  portion,  perhaps  half,  of  the 
acids,  and  leaves  the  other  portion  m  combiaa- 
lion  with  the  whole  of  the  bilin.  It  seems 
somewhat  uncertain  whether  cholinic  acid 
combines  with  bilin,  or  whether  it  merely  fol- 
lows, mechanically,  the  fellinic  acid  in  these 
react ions»  Berzelius  suggests  that  the  liilifel- 
linic  acid,  with  both  proportions  of  bilin,  mi^bt 
be  combined  to  salts  with  bases,  of  which  those 
of  the  bilifellinic  acid,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  bilin,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  per- 
haps contained  in  the  gall- 

7.  Bilirtrditi  (Chhrt^hylt),  Git.  Gallengriin* 
Obtained  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  soluUoii 
of  inspissated  bile  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
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bmriom  added  in  small  portions  as  long  as  any 
precijntate  is  formed,  which  is  separated  by 
filtrmtion,  and  washed  first  with  alcohol  and 
aAenrards  with  water.  This  precipitate  of 
bilirerdin  with  baryta  is  not  obtained  from  a 
watery  solution  on  account  of  its  solubility  in 
a  watery  solution  of  bilin.  The  above  precipi- 
tate, while  yet  moist,  is  then  treated  with  dilute 
ehlorohydric  acid,  which  extracts  the  baryta, 
karing  biliverdin  behind;  the  latter  is  freed 
from  adhering  fatty  matter  by  ether,  which  also 
dissolres  a  small  portion  of  biliverdin.  The 
remaining  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  cold 
anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  biliver- 
din with  a  greenish  brown  color,  and  deposits 
it  again  on  evaporation.  The  residue  from  the 
solution  in  alcohol  is  soluble  in  alkaline  car- 
bonates and  is  a  combination  of  biliverdin  with 
an  animal  matter. 

Biliverdin  is  of  a  greenish  brown  color,  pul- 
verulent, without  taste,  and  inodorous.  Does 
DOC  melt  by  heat,  and  yields  no  ammoniacal 
products.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with 
green  color  in  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies, 
and  again  precipiiable  by  the  addition  of  acids. 
Hie  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  loses 
its  ammonia  by  evaporation.  The  lint  of  its 
green  color  varies.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol ; 
addition  of  water  does  not  precipitate  it.  The 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  is  almost  red 
by  transmitted  light  Soluble  but  sparingly  in 
ether,  mostly  with  a  red  color.  Combines  with 
&t,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  animal  matters, 
it  is  capable  of  imparting  a  green  color,  even 
in  very  small  quantities.  Soluble  in  sulphuric 
and  ehlorohydric  acids  with  a  beautiful  green, 
and  in  acetic  acid  with  a  red  color.  Nitric 
acid,  like  the  other  acids,  precipitates  biliverdin, 
from  its  solution  in  alkalies,  but  added  in 
excess  destroys  it.  Biliverdin  is  identical  with 
Cklonphyllf  or  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
leaves.  In  the  gall  of  carnivorous  animals  it 
seems  to  have  different  properties,  or  to  be 
combined  with  some  other  coloring  matter. 

8.  Sometimes  a  yellow  coloring  matter  occurs 
suspended  in  the  bile  and  gives  rise  to  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  biliary  concretions.  Th6nard, 
who  first  observed  this  substance  in  human 
bUe,  called  it  matiere  jaune  de  la  biley  and  showed 
its  identity  with  gallstones  from  oxen  and  with  ' 
one  obtained  from  an  elephant. 

According  to  Gmelin,  who  examined  a  gall- 
stone from  an  ox,  the  latter  could  easily  be 
rednced  to  a  reddish  brown  powder.  Doiling 
alcohol  extracted  a  small  portion  of  fat  and 
assumed  a  yellow  color.  Caustic  ammonia 
dissolved  only  a  small  portion.  Caustic  po- 
tassa  proved  the  best  solvent  The  potassic 
solution  had  a  yellow  color,  and  became 
icreenlsh  brown  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air.  With  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  it  shows 
a  reaction  which  is  characteristic  of  it.  If  too 
great  an  amount  of  acid  be  avoided,  and  the 
whole  stirred  at  the  same  time,  the  liquid 
becomes  at  first  green,  then  blue,  violet,  and  at 
last  red,  all  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
After  some  time  the  red  color  also  disappears, 
the  liquid  becomes  yellow  and  the  coloring 
substance  is  now  entirely  changed.  The  pre- 
sence of  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  color- 
ing matter  is  sofiicient  to  produce  this  reaction ' 


in  a  very  perceptible  degree,  and  it  takes  pla:e 
not  only  with  bile,  but  also  with  serum,  chyle, 
urine,  and  other  fluids  as  soon  as  they,  in  jaun- 
dice, assume  a  yellow  color,  and  affords  there- 
fore the  surest  test  of  the  presence  of  bile,  or 
at  least  its  coloring  matter.  *  Addition  of  ehlo- 
rohydric acid  to  the  potassic  solution  precipi> 
tates  it  in  dark  green  flocks,  which,  after 
washing  and  drying,  are  again  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  with  a  red  color,  which,  however,  soon 
becomes  yellow;  they  are  also  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  potassa.  The  cause  of  the  change 
in  the  color  of  bile  from  yellow  into  brown  and 
green  seems  to  depend  on  the  oxidation  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  whereby  it  passes 
from  yellow  into  green  and  becomes  easier 
soluble  in  water.  Bile  mixed  with  an  acid, 
and  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days, 
becomes  perfectly  green,  with  absorption  of 
oxygen ;  but,  if  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded, 
this  change  does  not  take  place.  Gmelin 
mixed  dog-bile,  which  is  yellowish  brown,  with 
ehlorohydric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  over  mer- 
cury. Thus  protected  from  the  influence  of 
the  air,  the  color  remained  unaltered,  but  on 
admission  of  oxygen,  it  absorbed  half  of  its 
volume  of  the  latter  gas  and  became  green, 
beginning  from  the  surface. 

Biliverdin  is  therefore  most  prohnbly  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  this  yellow  coloring  sub- 
stance^  for  which  Berzelius  proposes  the  name 
of  Cholepyrrhin  (jrtffoc,  yellow).  Biliverdin  of 
oxgall  does  not  exhibit  this  change  of  color, 
nor  that  produced  by  nitric  acid.  Chlorine 
produces  the  same  change  of  color  as  nitric 
acid,  but  less  distinctly.  This  change  of  colors 
by  nitric  acid  is  not  only  produced  with  bile 
from  carnivorous  animals,  but  also  from  birds, 
fishes,  and  reptiles,  although  the  color  of  the 
bile  varies  not  only  in  diflerent  animals,  but 
even  in  diff*erent  individuals  of  the  same 
animal. 

9.  Bilifuhin.  This  name  is  given  by  Berze- 
lius to  a  crystallizable  reddish  yellow  sub- 
stance which  is  contained  in  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  barytic  water  after  precipitation 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  oxgall  by  chloride 
of  barium  (see  under  Si7i»).  The  precipitate 
is  first  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  watery  solution  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  washed, 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
filtered  solution  evaporated  to  an  extract,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  by  which  bilifulvin  separates  in 
small  reddish  yellow  crystals;  these  are  an 
acid  double  salt  of  soda  and  lime,  with  biliful- 
vinic  acid,  which  forms  a  pale  yellow  pulveru- 
lent mass,  insoluble  in  water  apd  alcohol. 

10.  Mucus,  The  bile  contains  much  mucus, 
partly  dissolved,  but  for  the  most  part  in  sus- 
pension, as  a  slimy  mass,  which  is  the  cause 
of  its  property  of  drawing  into  threads ;  this  is 
not  the  case  after  its  filtration,  by  which  the 
suspended  mucus  remains  on  the  filter.  But 
the  filtered  bile  contains  also  mucus  in  solu- 
tion, which  may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  and 
other  acids,  and  by  alcohol.  If  precipitated  by 
acid  it  retaips  a  portion  of  this  in  chemical 
combination.  The  mucus  remaining  on  the 
filter  may  likewise  be  combined  with  acids. 
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Carttf^nated  aJka^lJes  extract  the  aetd^  wirh-^ 
om  restofing  the  slimy  appearance'  Bj  a 
smftll  pi>ruon  «f  caustit  poussa  or  soda  it 
agai^  becoEiie$  slirny,  aod  may  be  drawn  intu 
Ihread^ ;  by  addition  of  metre  alkali  it  becomes 
thin.  When  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from 
the  btle  ti  often  reiains  a  poriton  of  biliverdio, 
uphicli  may  be  extracted  by  carbon  ale  of  am* 
mania*  Alcohol  does  not  precipitate  ii  iu  its 
slimy  staiff  but  this  is  resumed  on  washing 
with  water,  unlesa  when  precipitated  by  alcohol 
of  greai  sireng ihi  The  macu 3  becomes  y ello w 
and  transparent  on  dryings  afi^r  which  it  again 
swelts  up  in  water,  hot  does  not  become  siimy* 
By  the  treatment  of  inspissated  bile  wiLh  a^co- 
hoit  the  mucu^  remains  with  uther  re^iiduafy 
sinbbtances,  but  in  a  coagulated  condition,  and 
cannot  be  recc^gntsied.  [n  its  moist  state  it 
fiooo  become*  putrid,  which  does  not  happen 
with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  bile, 

Gmelin  found  that  by  boiling  washed  macQs 
with  water,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  Iq 
drynessp  and  treating  it  with  boiling?  akobolt 
the  latter  diiisolved  a  substance  which  partly 
precipitated  on  cooling,  and  partly  sepatat<*d 
by  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  as  a  yell^>wish 
transparent  pethcte.  This  substance  Qmelin 
called  cttuin.  Th(>  residue  left  by  the  alcohol 
he  considered  as  identical  with  talhary  matter 
arPtif^tia  (see  S4i,iv*),  but  they  are  evidently 
products  from  the  decomposition  of  the  mucus 
by  bolting, 

11,  FaL  The  bile  contains  several  fatty 
matters,  a^  common  fat  (not  saponified),  and  a^ 
fatiy  acidic  in  combination  with  soda,  rhtitr^trin, 
and  probably  nfroUn  add  other  fatt^  matlcrt  of 
the  bioffd.  If  bile  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
treated  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolves  common 
fat,  serolin,  cholcsterin,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fatty  acidsp  the  greater  part  of  which  remains 
in  combination  with  alkali.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion deposits,  on  evaporation,  cholcMorin  tn 
foJtaied  crystals  mixeii  with  a  liquij  fat,  which 
may  be  extracted  by  weak  cold  alcohoL 
Stronger  cold  alcohol  dissolves  the  cbole*- 
terin  and  leaves  a  pulverulent  fat,  which  seems 
to  be  serolin*  Ttic  alcohol  deposits  the  cho- 
lesterin  in  crystals  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
raiion, 

Chdntmn  or  GQll-fat.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  cbolestenn  only  forms  ^-^ji^n 
part  of  common  ox-bile.  The  sjfeaier  part  of 
biliary  concretions  are  often  formed  of  this 
substance.     See  Cnoi^EiTKiiiJr* 

13.  Salu  of  the  Biif^  These  are  chloride  of 
sodium,  phosphate^  lactate,  oleate,  margarate^ 
and  perhaps  also  cholate  of  potassa,  soda,  and 
ammonia;  soda  exists  also  in  combination 
with  bitin  and  bilifellinic  acid ;  some  phosphate 
of  lime  is  also  contained  in  it.  Of  these, 
chloride  of  sodium  and  the  phosphates  of  soda 
and  lime  remain  undissolved  by  the  treatmeut 
itC  dry  bile  with  anhydrous  alcohoL  Car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  generally  also  contained 
in  inspissated  bite,  as^  kept  for  medicinal  pur^ 
poses. 

jSction  of  Jcidt  on  Bitr.  By  the  addition  of 
acids  to  bile  the  mucus  is  first  precipitated. 
After  the  separation  of  the  latter,  chlorohydric 
rr  aulphuric  acid  may  be  added  in  any  qusm- 
llty  'vithout  producing  any  precipitate,    In  the 
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'  same  way  the  alcoholic  eiiract  of  bile  mnj  tic 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  4  to  5 
times  its  weight  of  water*  and  miied  with 
water  in  all  proporlions  without  the  separation 
of  any  precipitate.  But  as  soon  as  tlie  solu^ 
tiou  is  heated,  it  d^pof  its  a  thick  green  liquid 
at  the  bottom,  which,  by  continued  dis;estion, 
becomes  more  solid.  If  the  liquid  be  ibea 
IM\  for  some  hours  to  coo],  a  viscid  mass, 
which  is  liquid  while  hot,  is  floating  on  the  top, 
and  consists  of  fat,  fatty  acids,  aiid  chr>lesterm» 
The  deposit  at  the  bottom  is  bllifettinic  acid, 
and  contains  also  a  chemical  combination  of 
bilin,  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  bilio,  by  diges- 
tion with  the  acid,  has  been  converted  into  brli- 
fellinic  acid,  which  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  dilute  acid,  and  therefore  precipitates.  This 
precipiiate  constitutes  Dem array's  addt  cAnj- 
/fiijwf.  By  continued  digestion  the  bilin,  whieh 
is  combined  with  .sulphuric  acid,  is  fir^t  decom* 
po^ed,  then  the  bilin  of  the  resinou?  acids,  &iid  ^ 
at  fast  these  only  (fellinic  and  cholinic  acids 
and  dysTysia)  remain  miied  with  some  faity 
acids  and  biliverdin.  Chlorohydde  acid  prd^ 
duce?fi  exactly  similar  results. 

The  soluble  products  which  are  formed  at 
the  same  time  by  this  decomposition  of  the 
bilin  by  acids  aud  which  remain  in  the  solu- 
tion, are  dminaiUa,  which  combines  with  tbA 
acid*  and  taurine 

\3,  Taurin  (from  tanms,  or)  disco  ire  red  hj 
Gmelin,  and  by  him  at  fire^t  called  gall^aspirar 
gini  from  its  resemblance  to  asparagin.     Its  o&  ^ 
currence  in  perfectly  fresh  bile  is  uncertain, 

Ptepfirnti&fi.  Fresh  concentrated  bile  is  frp«d 
from  mucus  by  cblorobydric  acid,  filtered,  and 
then  boiled  with  chlorohydric  acid  till  perfect 
decomposition  of  the  bilin.  The  resinous  pre- 
cipitate is  then  separated  and  the  acid  solnUon 
concentrated,  by  which  chloride  of  sodiam 
separates.  The  solution  is  then  tnijced  with  4 
to  5  times  its  weight  of  hot  alcohol^  and  left  to 
cool,  by  which  the  taurin  separates  in  radiated 
crystals,  which  are  washed  with  alcohol.  The 
acid  sotuii{>D  may  also  be  evaporated  to  dty^ 
ness  in  a  water-bath  and  the  chloride  of  aoditun 
extracted  by  alcohol  of  0*86  spec  grav.  The 
remaining  taurin  is  then  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling, 

Taurin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transpareat 
regular  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  foof  or 
six-sided  pyramids,  of  a  sharp  taste,  without 
admixture  of  sweet  or  bitter;  permanent  in  the 


yields  oil  and  an  acid< water,  which  contaiiut 
ammonia  and  turns  a  solution  of  salts  of  Iron 
red.  At  54^  it  requires  l^i  pis,  of  water  for 
its  sol  a  lion  \  but  in  boiling  water  it  is  considera- 
bly more  soluble,  and  crystaUi;ces  from  it  on 
cooling.  Alcohol  of  0*835  only  dissolves  jki 
almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL  Cold 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration,  Iti 
solution  in  water  is  not  precipitated  by  chlort>' 
hydric  acid,  potassa,  ammonia,  alum^  cblorids 
of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  black  ox:ide 
of  mercaty,  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
Comjmiiion*    Taurln  has  been  analyzed  by 
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Demu^y  and  by  Damas,  with  corresponding 

resales.    It  consists  of 

Alonw.  In  100  parts. 

Carbon 4  19-48 

Hydrogen 7   .  6*67 

Nitrogen 1  11-27 

Oiygen 10  63-68 

Its  great  content  of  oxygen  is  remarkable  on 
aceouot  of  its  neutral  character. 

Action  of  alkalUi  on  Bile.  Demarpay  has  shown 
tlttt  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
iitet  of  bile  with  caustic  potassa  as  long  as 
anmoniacal  vapors  are  given  off,  replacing 
the  eraporated  water,  from  time  to  time ;  the 
gmUest  portion  of  the  bilin  is  converted  into 
A/Be  acid, 

14.  Choiir  arid.  Discovered  by  Gmelin.  Pre- 
fmHuu  Berxelias  prescribes  to  precipitate 
the  bile  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  precipi- 
tales  all  foreign  matters,  leaving  only  bilin  in 
the  sohition,  to  filter  and  precipitate  the  lead 
booL  the  fi  I  It*  red  solution  by  carbonate  of  po- 
tam,  and  then  to  boil  it  with  an  excess  of 
caostic  potassa  or  soda  as  long  as  ammoniacal 
nponare  given  off.  The  solution  is  then  con- 
emrated  till  the  cholate  of  potassa  has  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution,  which,  after  cool- 
ie is  poured  off.  The  cholate  of  potassa  is 
thea  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by 
leetie  or  chlorohydric  acid.  The  cholic  acid 
tepmtes  thus  in  white  flocks,  which  soon  be- 
come crystalline,  and  may  easily  be  washed. 

Prop.  Cholic  acid  forms,  aAer  drying,  a 
colierent  shining  mass,  consisting  of  minute 
oystals  of  a  sweetish  and  acrid  taste.  It  melts 
by  heat  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  By 
the  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  thick  empyreu- 
matic  oil  and  an  ammoniacal  liquor  {Gnulin). 
It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
to  in  boiling;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  solu- 
ble in  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it*  is  again 
precipitated  by  water.  It  expels  carbonic  acid, 
wifli  effervescence,  from  the  carbonates. 

According  to  Dumas,  cholic  acid  does  not 
contain  nitrogen,  consisting  of 

In  100  pu. 

Carbon 68-5 

Hydrogen ...    9-7 
Oxygen 21-8 

The  salts  of  cholic  acid  are  generally  solu 
ble,  and  have  a  sweet  taste.  Cholate  of  soda 
forms  a  crystalline  mass  permanent  in  the  air 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  Cholate  of  ammonia 
beeomes  acid  on  evaporation  and  leaves  behind 
a  colorless,  transparent,  gum-like  mass,  easily 
sdoble  in  water. 

Dtcemtpogition  of  Bile  by  keeping.  Bile  has  a 
great  tendency  to  putrefy,  caused  by  its  content 
of  mocas,  for  it  does  not  take  place  aAer  its 
separation. 

The  Fel  tawri  inspitsaium  of  pharmaceutists, 
made  by  evaporating  ox-bile  in  a  water-bath  to 
an  extract,  undergoes  also  a  change  by  keep- 
iBf,  which  seems  to  be  different  from  ihat 
emied  by  acids.  Berzelius,  who  examined  a 
specimen  of  it,  foand,  besides  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  the  bilin,  two 
Mw  acids,  which  he  called : 

19.  CkoUime,  and,  16.  FelKntc  addi.    These 


Atoms. 

By  calculation. 

42 

68-8 

36 

9-6 

10 

21-6 

acids  were  obtained  in  the  following  way: 
Extract  of  bile,  8  months  old,  and  yielding  am- 
moniacal vapors  by  the  approach  of  a  glass 
rod,  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  was  completely 
dried  in  a  water-bath,  treated  with  ether,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium  and  barytic  water  for  the  separation 
of  the  coloring  matters,  as  described  under 
bilin  ;  the  alcohol  distilled  off*,  and  the  remain- 
ing extract  then  dissolved  in  water  and  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid,  which  produces  an  abun- 
dant plaster-like  precipitate,  leaving  only  a 
small  amount  of  bilin  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then  diluted  with 
100  times  its  volume  of  water  and  boiled  down 
to  i  of  its  volume,  by  which  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  obtained,  which  is  separated  by  filtration, 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium,  and  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
washed  with  boiling  water,  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  filtered  solution  su- 
persaturated with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates choianic  acid  in  white  flocks. 

Cholanic  acid  forms  a  white  earthy  powder, 
without  taste,  and  inodorous,  melts  at  a  temp, 
considerably  above  212°,  and  congeals  to  a 
white  transparent  mass.  It  burns  like  a  resin. 
Boiled  in  water  it  does  not  agglutinate,  and  dis- 
solves only  very  sparingly.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  a  small  portion  crystalline.  The  rest 
deposits,  on  evaporation,  as  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent, resinous  mass.  It  is  not  much  soluble 
in  ether,  from  which  it  deposits  crystalline  by 
.slow  evaporation. 

It  is  a  feeble  acid,  expels  carbonic  acid  from 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  forms  with  them 
colorless,  gum-like  salts,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  concentrated  .solutions 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates  themselves.  Its 
salt  with  ammonia,  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
and  the  precipitate  contains  some  ammonia. 
The  salt  ot  baryta  is  earthy,  insoluble  in  water, 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  de- 
composed, in  contact  with  it,  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  an  acid  salt, 
which  remains  in  solution.  Boiling  with  chlo- 
rohydric acid,  decomposes  cholanic  acid. 

Fellanic  acid  is  contained  in  the  solution, 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  cholanic  acid,  by 
dilution  with  water  and  boiling.  The  solution 
is  further  concentrated  and  precipitated  by 
chlorohydric  acid ;  the  plaster-like  precipitate 
treated  first  with  ether  and  then  water,  which 
leaves  the  fellanic  acid  as  a  white  powder. 

Fellanic  acid,  when  precipitated  by  acids 
from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  forms  white 
flocks,  which  melt  by  heat  into  a  clear  transpa- 
rent liquid,  solidifying,  on  cooling,  to  a  semi- 
transparent  mass.  After  drying,  it  forms  a 
while  pulverulent  mass,  without  taste,  and  ino- 
dorous. By  dry  distillation,  it  is  mostly  con 
verted  into  an  acid  oil.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  by  slow 
evaporation ;  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  crystal- 
lizing in  needles  by  slow  evaporation. 

It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  combining  with  them  Xo$aU$,  which 
are  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  Ihe  cas 
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Iionites,  and  fonnjng  a  transparent,  ^m-Hke 
I0a3i««  The  salt  of  amfnonia  dis^olve^  again  in 
water  after  pvapo ration  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
baib*  Tbe  salt  of  baryta  di?!Solves  with  diflj- 
cuky  in  water,  and  crysitallizes,  on  cooling,  in 
f«atbfry  crystals^  From  its  alcoholic  solution 
it  may  be  obtained  io  regular  crjstab^ 

Frequent  use  being  5titl  made  of  several 
names  given  by  Thc^nard,  GmeUn,  and  Deraar' 
^jky  to  aubstancest  which  they  obtained  by  cer- 
tain methods,  and  which  tb^y  considered  as 
pure  substances  and  ingredients  of  the  gall, 
the  following  will  give  a  comparison  between 
these  subsitinces  and  those  of  Ber^elius  treated 
of  in  the  foregoing. 

Th^pard'S  Heiiiie  de  la  bittf  a3  obtained  by 
himi  was  a  mixture  of  bilifeUinic  and  bllicho- 
linie  with  fatty  acids  and  bilirerdin*  Gmelm 
showed  that  it  contained  bilio  (bile  sugar). 

Gmelin^5  Bile-rrwin  was  the  product  of  the 
complete  decomposition  of  bi Jin,  and  consisted 
llierefore  of  a  mixture  of  fellinic  and  cholinie 
acid 3  and  dysljsin,  the  same  as  Bemar^ay^s 
choloidic  acid. 

Th^nard*s  Firrvmd  consisted  mostly  of  bili- 
felliDic  and  bilicholinic  acid  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  fatty  acid^. 

Gmeliii's  6i/e-n*gnr  is  identical  with  bittntbut 
mixed  wit^h  acetate  of  soda*  Tbe  fine  crystal- 
line stale  in  which  be  obtained  it  was  due  to 
Ibia  substance  so  intimately  mijted  with  it,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  bilin. 

Dem array's  CAoWf  atid  {Addi  fhfitHqite\ — 
Demar^ay  prescribes  for  its  prepa ration  either, 
I.  to  diiisolrc  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  in  100 
pts.of  waten  add  1  pL  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  10  pis,  of  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution 

Carboa 6371 

Hydrogen 8-82 

Nitrogen 3-26 

Oxygen 24-22 

Demar^ay's  cAo^(/ic  acuf  (acide  choloidique).  I  lysln,  which  remains  aAer  the  completed  deeom- 
This  name  Demarfay  gave  to  the  resinous  pre-  position  of  bilin  by  the  action  of  acids  on  bile, 
cipitate  of  fellinic  and  cholinie  acids  and  dysp   The  analysesofDemarpay  and  Dumas  yielded: 

Demar^y.  Dumas.  Atoms.       By  calcalatkm. 

Carbon 7316  73-3  38  73-0 

Hydrogen 9-48  9-7  30  9-4 

Oxygen 17-36  170  7  17-6 

The  close  agreement  of  these  analyses  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  above 
acids  always  are  produced  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  from  the  decomposition  of  bilin. 

Gmelin's  Gliadin  seems  to  be  dyslysin. 

Analysis  of  Bile,  According  to  Berzelius,  the 
analysis  of  bile  may  be  performed  as  detailed 
under  bilin  and  the  subsequent  ingredients  of 
the  bile.    Another  method  is  to  precipitate  the 


for  sercTBl  hours  till  the  appearance  of  oHj 
drops  on  the  surface.  The  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  cool*  the  oily  subsiance  removed, 
the  sediment  ai  the  bottom  removed  from  the 
solution*  which,  by  further  evaporation  to  I-  of 
its  volume,  yields  a  new  portion  of  iL  These 
jeediiirents  arc  washed  with  small  portions  of 
cold  water*  dissolved  in  alcohol,  freed  from  a 
content  of  sulphuric  acid  by  barytic  water, 
filtered,  nod,  after  concentration  to  syrupy 
consistence,  nhaken  with  some  ether  for  the 
removal  of  fatty  acids,  and  then  further  evapo- 
rated; or,  2.  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  is  di^ 
soH'ed  in  water  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  while  the  liberated  acetic  acid  is  re- 
peatedly saturated  by  caustic  amtaonia*  The 
planter-like  precipitate  is  washed  with  water 
and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  tbe  alc<^ 
holic  solution  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filtered,  and  after  cvaporntiou  to  sy- 
rupy consistence,  shaken  with  ether  for  Ihe 
removal  of  fatly  acids,  and  then  further  evapo- 
rated and  the  desiceation  completed  in  vacno 
nt  i48^.  For  reasons  previously  at&ted,  neither 
of  these  methods  is  capable  of  yielding  pro- 
ducts always  exactly  similar.  By  tbe  last 
process  bilifeUinic  acid  would  be  obtained,  btit 
the  shaking  with  eiher  may  abstmct  varioai 
p  ro  po  rtio  n  s  of  fe  Hi  n  ic  and  cho  lin  ie  acid^.  Thje 
description  given  by  Demar^ay  corresponds 
almost  entirely  with  bilifeUinic  acid,  but  shows 
also  the  admixture  of  an  excess  of  the  resinoua 
acids  (fellinic  and  cholinie),  since  bilifelliniC 
acid  is  nol  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  is 
easily  dissolved  by  acetates  of  potas&a  and 
jioda.  The  analyses  of  Demar^ay  and  Dumas 
yielded  the  following  results : 
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mucus  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
dilute  acetic  acid,  just  so  much  as  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  or  by  mixing  it  with  double  its 
volume  of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  then  filtered 
and  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  by 
which  a  small  precipitate  is  obtained  of  bili- 
verdin,  combined  with  oxide  of  lead  and  oleate 
and  margarate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  then 
precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which 
produces  a  white  or  yellowish  plaster-like  pre- 
cipitate, of  the  same  composition  as  formerly 
824 


mentioned  (dyslysin,  bilifeUinic^  and  bClicho- 
linic  acids,  see  under  these),  and  containing 
besides,  basic  chloride  of  lead  and  atl  the  other 
acids  contained  in  the  bile,  and  precipitated  io 
combination  with  oxide  of  lead  iti  excess.  The 
solution  then  contains  only  bilin,  which  is  not 
precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  even  by 
the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  plaster- 
like  precipitate  is  treated,  as  prescribed  above, 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ether,  &c.  (See  under  BUifellinic  acid.)  The 
residue  left  by  tbe  ether  on  evaporation  is, 
however,  glutinous,  on  account  of  an  admixture 
of  fatty  acids.  In  the  present  state  of  onr 
knowledge,  besides  the  uncertainty  and  diffi- 
culty attending  it,  but  little  practical  use  could 
be  expected  from  a  quantitaiive  detenninaiion.  ^  J 
of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  bile,  I 

According  to  Liebig,  and  after  him  Theyer 
and  Schlosser,  bile,  when  freed  from  mucuj^ 
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Demaivay  and  by  Damas,  with  corresponding 

results.    It  consists  of 

Atoms.  In  100  parti. 

Carbon 4  19*48 

Hydrogen 7   .  6-67 

Nitrogen 1  11-27 

Oxygen 10  68*68 

Its  great  content  of  oxygen  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  nentral  character. 

Action  of  alkalies  on  Bile.  Demarpay  has  shown 
that  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  bile  with  caustic  potassa  as  long  as 
aonnonlacal  vapors  are  given  off,  replacing 
the  evaporated  water,  from  time  to  time ;  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  bilin  is  converted  into 
Mie  acid. 

14.  Cholic  acid,  IMscovered  by  Gmelin.  Pre- 
paratimu  Berzelios  prescribes  to  precipitate 
the  bile  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  precipi- 
tates all  foreign  matters,  leaving  only  bilin  in 
the  solution,  to  filter  and  precipitate  the  lead 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, and  then  to  boil  it  with  an  excels  of 
caostic  potassa  or  soda  as  long  as  ammoniacal 
rapors  are  given  ofi*.  The  sol  a  ti  on  is  then  con- 
centrated till  the  cholate  of  potassa  has  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution,  which,  afler  cool- 
ing* is  poured  off.  The  cholate  of  potassa  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by 
acetic  or  chlorohydric  acid.  The  cholic  acid 
separates  thus  in  white  fiocks,  which  soon  be- 
come crystalline,  and  may  easily  be  washed. 

Prop,  Cholic  acid  forms,  aAer  drying,  a 
coherent  shining  mass,  consisting  of  minate 
crystals  of  a  sweetish  and  acrid  taste.  It  melts 
by  heat  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  By 
the  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  thick  empyreii- 
matic  oil  and  an  ammoniacal  liquor  (Gme/tn). 
It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
so  in  boiling;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  solu- 
ble in  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it' is  again 
precipiuted  by  water.  It  expels  carbonic  acid, 
with  effervescence,  from  the  carbonates. 

According  to  Damas,  cholic  acid  does  not 
contain  nitrogen,  consisting  of 


AtODM.  By  calculation. 
42  68-8 

36  9-6 

10  21-6 


In  100  pt«. 

Carbon 68-6 

Hydrogen...    9*7 
Oxygen 21*8 

The  salts  of  cholic  acid  are  generally  solu 
ble,  and  have  a  sweet  taste.  Cholate  of  aoda 
forms  a  crystalline  mass  permanent  in  the  air 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  Cholate  of  ammonia 
becomes  acid  on  evaporation  and  leaves  behind 
a  colorless,  transparent,  gum-like  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

Decompoiition  of  Bile  by  keeping.  Bile  has  a 
great  tendency  to  putrefy,  caused  by  its  content 
of  mucus,  for  it  does  not  take  place  after  its 
separation. 

The  Fel  iawri  intpissaium  of  pharmaceutists, 
made  by  evaporating  ox-bile  in  a  water-bath  to 
an  extract,  undergoes  also  a  change  by  keep- 
ing, which  seems  to  be  different  from  ihat 
effected  by  acids.  Berzelius,  who  examined  a 
specimen  of  it,  found,  besides  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  the  bilin,  two 
new  acids,  which  he  called : 

15.  Cholanic,  and,  16.  FeVime  acids.    These 


acids  were  obtained  in  the  following  way: 
Extract  of  bile,  8  months  old,  and  Yielding  am- 
moniacal vapors  by  the  approach  of  a  glass 
rod,  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  was  completely 
dried  in  a  water-bath,  treated  with  ether,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium  and  barytic  water  for  the  separation 
of  the  coloring  matters,  as  described  under 
bilin ;  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  remain- 
ing extract  then  dissolved  in  water  and  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid,  which  produces  an  abun- 
dant plaster-like  precipitate,  leaving  only  a 
small  amount  of  bilin  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  honey,  and  then  diluted  with 
100  times  its  volume  of  water  and  boiled  down 
to  i  of  its  volume,  by  which  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  obtained,  which  is  separated  by  filtration, 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium,  and  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
washed  with  boiling  water,  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  filtered  solution  su- 
persaturated with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates cholanic  acid  in  white  flocks. 

Cholanic  acid  forms  a  white  earthy  powder, 
without  taste,  and  inodorous,  melts  at  a  temp, 
considerably  above  212°,  and  congeals  to  a 
white  transparent  mass.  It  bums  like  a  resin. 
Boiled  in  water  it  does  not  agglutinate,  and  dis- 
solves only  very  sparingly.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  a  small  portion  crystalline.  The  rest 
deposits,  on  evaporation,  as  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent, resinous  mass.  It  is  not  much  soluble 
in  ether,  from  which  it  deposits  crystalline  by 
slow  evaporation. 

It  is  a  feeble  acid,  expels  carbonic  acid  from 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  forms  with  them 
colorless,  gum-like  salit,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates  themselves.  Its 
salt  with  ammonia,  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
and  the  precipitate  contains  some  ammonia. 
The  salt  of  baryta  is  earthy,  insoluble  in  water, 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  de- 
composed, in  contact  with  it,  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  an  acid  salt, 
which  remains  in  solution.  Boiling  with  chlo- 
rohydric acid,  decomposes  cholanic  acid. 

Fellanic  acid  is  contained  in  the  solution, 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  cholanic  acid,  by 
dilution  with  water  and  boiling.  The  solution 
is  further  concentrated  and  precipitated  by 
chlorohydric  acid ;  the  plaster-like  precipitate 
treated  first  with  ether  and  then  water,  which 
leaves  the  fellanic  acid  as  a  white  powder. 

Fellanic  acid,  when  precipitated  by  acids 
from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  forms  white 
flocks,  which  melt  by  heat  into  a  clear  transpa- 
rent liquid,  solidifying,  on  cooling,  to  a  semi- 
transparent  mass.  After  drying,  it  forms  a 
white  pulverulent  mass,  without  taste,  and  ino- 
dorous. By  dry  distillation,  it  is  mostly  con 
verted  into  an  acid  oil.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  by  slow 
evaporation ;  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  crystal- 
lizing in  needles  by  slow  evaporation. 

It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  combining  with  them  lOioUt,  which 
are  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  the  car 
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bonates,  and  forming  a  transparent,  gum-like 
mass.  The  salt  of  ammonia  dissolves  again  in 
water  after  evaporation  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  salt  of  baryta  dissolves  with  diflB- 
cnlty  in  water,  and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in 
feathery  crystals.  From  its  alcoholic  solution 
it  may  be  obtained  in  regular  crystals. 

Frequent  use  being  still  made  of  several 
names  given  by  Tb^nard,  Gmelin,  and  Demar- 
(ay  to  substances,  which  they  obtained  by  cer- 
tain methods,  and  which  they  considered  as 
pure  substances  and  ingredients  of  the  gall, 
the  following  will  give  a  comparison  between 
these  substances  and  those  of  Berzelius  treated 
of  in  the  foregoing. 

Th^nard's  Betine  de  la  bile,  as  obtained  by 
him,  was  a  mixture  of  bilifellinic  and  bilicho- 
linie  with  fatty  acids  and  biliverdin.  Gmelin 
showed  that  it  contained  bilin  (bile  sugar). 

Gmelin's  BiU-resin  was  the  product  of  the 
complete  decomposition  of  bilin,  and  consisted 
tnerefore  of  a  mixture  of  fellinic  and  cholinic 
acids  and  dysly^in,  the  same  as  Demarpay's 
choloidic  acid. 

Th^nard's  Picromd  consisted  mostly  of  bili- 
fellinic and  bilicholinic  acid  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  fatty  acids. 

Gmelin's  biU'tugar  is  identical  with  bilin,  but 
mixed  with  acetate  of  soda.  The  fine  crystal- 
line state  in  which  he  obtained  it  was  due  to 
this  substance  so  intimately  mixed  with  it,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  bilin. 

Demarpay's  Choleic  acid  (jicide  choleique\ — 
Bemar^ay  prescribes  for  its  preparation  eitner, 
1.  to  dissolve  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  in  100 
pts.  of  water,  add  1  pt  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  10  pts.  of  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution 


for  several  hours  till  the  appearance  of  oilj 
drops  on  the  surface.  The  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  the  oily  substance  removed, 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  removed  from  the 
solution,  which,  by  further  evaporation  to  i  of 
its  volume,  yields  a  new  portion  of  it  These 
sediments  are  washed  with  small  portioifs  of 
cold  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  freed  from  a 
content  of  sulphuric  acid  by  barytic  water, 
filtered,  and,  aAer  concentration  to  syrupy 
consistence,  shaken  with  some  ether  for  the 
removal  of  fatty  acids,  and  then  further  evapo- 
rated; or,  2.  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  is  dis- 
solved in  water  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  while  the  liberated  acetic  acid  is  re- 
peatedly saturated  by  caustic  ammonia.  The 
plaster-like  precipitate  is  washed  with  water 
and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  alco- 
holic solution  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filtered,  and  after  evaporauon  to  sy- 
rupy consistence,  shaken  with  ether  for  the 
removal  of  fatty  acids,  and  then  further  evapo- 
rated and  the  desiccation  completed  in  vacuo 
at  248®.  For  reasons  previously  stated,  neither 
of  these  methods  is  capable  of  yielding  pro- 
ducts always  exactly  similar.  By  the  last 
process  bilifellinic  acid  would  be  obtained,  but 
the  shaking  with  ether  may  abstract  various 
proportions  of  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids.  The 
description  given  by  Demar^ay  corresponds 
almost  entirely  with  bilifellinic  acid,  but  shows 
also  the  admixture  of  an  excess  of  the  resinous 
acids  (fellinic  and  cholinic),  since  bilifellinic 
acid  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  is 
easily  dissolved  by  acetates  of  potassa  and 
soda.  The  analyses  of  Demarpay  and  Dumas 
yielded  the  following  results : 


Demar^ty. 

Carbon 63-71 

Hydrogen 8-82 

Nitrogen 3-26    , 

Oxygen 24'22 


Damaa. 

Atoms. 

By  caknlatkui. 

63*6 

42 

63-7 

9-3 

36 

8-9 

8-3 

1 

3-5 

•23-9 

12 

23-9 

Demar^aysckoUndicacid  (acide  choldidique). 
This  name  Demar^y  gave  to  the  resinous  pre- 
cipitate of  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids  and  dysr 

Demar^y. 
Carbon 73-16 


Hydrogen 9-48 

Oxygen 17-36 


ly sin,  which  remains  after  the  completed  decom- 
position of  bilin  by  the  action  of  acids  on  bile. 
The  analyses  of  Demarpay  and  Dumas  yielded: 
Dumai.  Atoma.       By  calculation. 

73-3  38  73*0 


9-7 
170 


30 
7 


9-4 
17-6 


The  close  agreement  of  these  analyses  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  above 
acids  always  are  produced  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  from  the  decomposition  of  bilin. 

Gmelin's  Gliadin  seems  to  be  dyslysin. 

Analysis  of  BUe,  According  to  Berzelius,  the 
analysis  of  bile  may  be  performed  as  detailed 
under  bilin  and  the  subsequent  ingredients  of 
the  bile.  Another  method  is  to  precipitate  the 
mucus  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
dilute  acetic  acid,  just  so  much  as  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  or  by  mixing  it  with  double  its 
volume  of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  then  filtered 
and  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  by 
which  a  small  precipitate  is  obtained  of  bili- 
verdin, combined  with  oxide  of  lead  and  oleate 
and  margarate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  then 
precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which 
produces  a  white  or  yellowish  plaster-like  pre- 
cipitate, of  the  same  composition  as  formerly 
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mentioned  (dyslysin,  bilifellinic,  and  bilicho- 
linic acids,  see  under  these),  and  containing, 
besides,  basic  chloride  of  lead  and  all  the  other 
acids  contained  in  the  bile,  and  precipitated  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess.  The 
solution  then  contains  only  bilin,  which  is  not 
precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  even  by 
the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  plaster- 
like precipitate  is  treated,  as  prescribed  above, 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ether,  6cc.  (See  under  Bilifellinic  acid.)  The 
residue  left  by  the  ether  on  evaporation  is, 
however,  glutinous,  on  account  of  an  admixture 
of  fatty  acids.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  besides  the  uncertainty  and  difil- 
culty  attending  it,  but  little  practical  use  could 
be  expected  from  a  quantitative  determination 
of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  bile. 

According  to  Liebig,  and  after  him  Theyer 
and  Schbsser,  bile,  when  freed  from  mucus. 


BILE. 


BILE. 


coloring  matter  and  fat«  is  a  compoand  of  soda 
with  only  one  homogeneoas  nitrogenized  sab- 
staoce,  which  he  calls  cholelc  acid  (gall-acid, 
GallensaQre),  and  which  he  considers  identical 
in  composiiion  with  Demarpay's  choleic  acid, 
and  Berzelius*s  bilifellinic  acid,  and  which,  by 
Theyer  and  Schlosscr,  has  been  called  bilic 
acid.  This  sabstance  is,  according  to  him, 
entirely  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
and  he  asserts  that  Berzelius's  bilin  is  nothing 
else  than  this  same  substance,  of  which  a  cer- 
tain portion  remains  in  solution  after  precipita- 
tion by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  on  account  of  its 
solnbUity  in  acetate  of  lead  and  soda,  and  that 
bilin  possesses  no  property  which  distinguishes 
it  from  pure  biliary  substance.  In  order  to 
obtain  bile  in  a  purified  state,  or  freed  from 
mncus,  coloring  matter,  and  fat,  fresh  ox-gall  is 
strained  through  linen,  and  inspissated  by 
evaporation  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  treated 
with  alcohol  in  the  cold,  and  the  biliary  mucus 
separated  by  filtration.  The  coloring  matter 
is  then  removed  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
by  precipitation  with  barytic  water,  avoiding 
carefully  an  excess,  or  still  better  by  digestion 
with  bone-black  for  twelve  hours  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  being  frequently  shaken,  aAer 
which  it  is  filtered,  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from 
the  colorless  liquid,  and  the  syrupy  residue 
repeatedly  agitated  with  ether  until  this  removes 
nothing  more,  and  finally  dried  in  a  water- bath. 
Thus  purified  and  dried,  bile  forms  a  solid 
mass,  resembling  gum  arabic,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  dissolves  without 
residue  to  a  clear  solution  in  water  and  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  which  precipi- 
tates it  from  its  alcoholic  solution  as  a  magma 

Kemp. 

Carbon 58-46  68-46 

Hydrogen 8-30  8-81 

NitrogeQ 3-707  g-.^g 

Oxygen 22-645  *^^^ 

Soda 6-53  6-53 

Chloride  of  sodium.. . .    0*37  0-54 

That  the  soda  does  not  exist  as  carbonate, 
but  is  in  actnal  combination  with  the  electro- 
negative substance  of  the  bile,  (choleic  acid, 
IiV%,  bilic  acid,  Th»  and  S.)  follows  from  the 
fact  that  gall,  when  fresh,  nearly  always  exhibits 
a  neutral  reaction.  The  composition  of  this 
biliary  matter,  his  choUic  acid  {GallenaaHre)  and 
Theyer  and  Schlosser's  bilic acid^YiQ  represents, 
after  deducting  the  fixed  ingredients  from  the 
above  composition,  by  the  following : 

Carbon 63-7 

Hydrogen 8-9 

Nitrogen 3-9 

Oxygen 23-5 

From  which  he  concludes  it  to  be  identical, 
at  least  in  composition,  with  Demaryay's  choleic 
acid  (see  this  above),  and  he  recommends  the 
following  method  for  obtaining  it  in  its  free 
state.  8  pts.  dry  purified  bile  are  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  mixed  with  one  part  of  effloresced 
oxalic  acid,  heated  to  ebullition,  and  subse- 
quently left  to  rest  for  10  to  12  hours,  whereby 
the  soda  separates  as  oxalate  of  soda.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  diluted  with  some 


From  its  aqueous  solution  it  separates  by  the 
addition  of  hydrate  of  potassa  as  a  thick  syrup 
Acetic  and  oxalic  acids  cause  no  change  in  its 
aqueous  solution ;  but  the  addition  of  a  minera* 
acid  produces  immediately  a  milkiness,  and 
after  some  time  a  syrupy  liquid  separates. 
Acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  also  pro- 
duce precipitates  in  its  aqueous  solution.  A 
solution  of  purified  gall  is  thrown  down  entirely 
by  the  addition  of  tri-basic  acetate  of  lead,  so 
that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  organic 
matter  remains  in  solution;  an  excess  of  the 
acetate  redissolves  a  portion  of  the  precipitate. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  gall  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  but  basic 
acetate  of  lead  produces  a  plaster-like  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves^on  the  addition  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead. 

By  precipitation  of  the  aqueous  solution  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  liquid  at  the  same 
time  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  If  acetic  acid 
be  previously  added,  no  precipitation  takes 
place.  The  acid,  therefore,  which  is  set  free 
prevents  further  precipitation,  and  if  it  be  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali,  the  neutral  acetate  pro- 
duces a  fresh  precipitate,  and  the  liquid  again 
becomes  acid.  AAer  precipitation  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  fresh  precipitate  is  produced 
by  the  further  addition  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  biliary  matter 
(choleic  acid,  lAttng)  remains  in  solution,  on 
account  of  its  solubility  in  the  excess  of  the 
neutral  acetates. 

The  composition  of  pure  gall,  purified  from 
mucus,  coloring  matters,  and  fat  (as  prescribed 
above),  Liebig  represents  by  the  following 
table,     (jln,  der  Ch.  a.  Ph,  xlvii.  3,  1843.) 


59-9 
8-9 


Enderlfai. 

58-28 
9-20 


Tbeyer  and  Schlotser. 


5800 
8-09 


58-49 
8-48 


59-48 
8-47 


water,  and  digested  with  carbonate  of  lead  for 
the  removal  of  oxalic  acid.  A  trace  of  lead  in 
the  solution  may  afterwards  be  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness.  Instead 
of  oxalic  acid,  the  dry  purified  bile  may  be  dis- 
solved in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  the  solution 
saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  by  which 
the  soda  separates  as  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
solution  is  then  concentrated  in  a  water-bath 
and  mixed  with  water,  by  which  it  separates 
into  two  portions  an  aqueous  acid  solution  con 
taining  chlorohydric  acid  and  a  viscid  portion 
formed  by  the  acid  in  question,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  is  removed, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated  with  finely 
pulverized  oxide  of  lead  till  the  solution  indi- 
cates a  content  of  the  latter.  It  is  then  filtered, 
freed  from  oxide  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  evaporated  as  before. 

It  thus  forms  a  colorless  mass  of  a  resinous 
nature,  easily  pulverizable,  and  of  an  intensdy 
bitter  taste.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
water,  but  not  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
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BlUq  ACID. 

vi:h  cjAd  ilcohol  of  066,  in  which  solution 
several  of  the  togrcdient^  of  the  bile  may  be 
5ou§lu  for,  MTch  as  chQlmic  and  fell  in  ic  acidfif 
and  then  wirh  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  with 
carbonate  of  ammo»ia,  and  finaUj'with  caustic 
potas^a,  which  dissolves  bih&ri,'  mucus.  The 
latter  may  be  pre^tprtAted  by  a^eEic  acid  added 
in  excessriti  order  to  retain  in  sdmion  a  possi- 
ble con  tea  I  of  albumen  or  other  protein  com- 
pound. 

BILIC  ACm.  BILIPELLrNTC  ACID,  BILIN, 
BJLI VERDIN.  Ac,  &c.    8ee  under  Bili. 

BINARY  THEORY.     Chem,    iSee  i^ALTa. 

BIOTINE.     Mitt.     45ee  Anohthiti, 

BIKCH.  The  bark  and  other  portions  of 
several  i^pecies  of  birch  (Bemla)  contain  *»»- 
tentml  ait,  bftttttH,  ^c.  GraiF&iiiann^s  analysis  of 
Ihe  young  leaves  of  Btitda  alba  yielded 

Water 64-6 

Essential  oil  with  wax 0*3 

Aqueous   e:xtraeu  with   a  yellow   biiier, 

free  acid,  ^um«  and  albumen. ........     1  m 

Aicoholic  extractfWith  resin,  chlorophyJl, 

^wax,  and  vegetable  Gbra 33^8 

1000 


The  aqueous  eitract  dbsolred  iti  water 
with  a  reddish  brown  colnri  and  contained  a 
yellow  biUrr  &ub!>tance  soluble,  and  another 
brown  substance  in.^oluble  ;n  EilcohoL  The 
alcoholic  ejtiract  made  after  exiractinsj  the 
l«aTe«  with  water,  contained  a  solid  fat,  the 
greater  part  of  which  separat^*^  frcnn  the  cool- 
ing alcohol;  and  the  clear  solution  ihen  eva- 
porated gives  a  rich  green  silky  eitract,  soluble 
in  ether  with  the  same  color,  leaving  a  brown 
resin.  The  essential  oil  is  limpid,  colorl^j^s 
becoming  yellow  in  ihe  course  of  time,  ha*  the^ 
peculiar  balsamic  odi:>r  vt  the  fresh  Uat",  a  , 
mild  and  sweeti,*h  taste  at  first,  subsequently 
burning  a  Dd  arotoaticj  congeal:*  at  U^  with- 
out crystallizing.     (Crtttmtantt.) 

Birch-bark  (from  Bnuh  aibti)  when  sub* 
jecied  to  dry  distillation  or  burned  with  imper- 
fect access  of  air  (as  in  the  preparation  of 
lamp-black  J  yields  a  tar»  very  rich  in  em  pyre  u- 
malic  oils,  and  containing  some  of  the  peculiar' 
principles  of  the  plant  undecomposed.  The 
Ear  subjected  to  distillation  yields  a  hrfiwn 
oily  acid  liquid^  of  a  strong  odor,  and  lighter 
ihan  water,  which  redistiltpd  at  different  tem- 
peratures gives  different  products  5  among 
others^  at  212°  an  oil  analogous  lo  oil  of  ter- 
pentine, 

EHentiai  ttiL  The  crude  oil  repeatedly  wa^h* 
ed  with  a  solution  of  polassa  is  distilled  at 
212°;  the  yellow  oil,  treated  several  times 
with  lime-water,  is  distilled  alone  then  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  first  par- 
lions  of  the  last  disli  nation  are  received  sepa- 
rately as  the  pure  oil. 

It  is  colorless,  in  odor  between  terpentine 
dnd  birch-bark;  spec.  grav.  at  68^  ^  O-S'tT  ; 
Ijorls  at  313^,  density  of  yapor^5318  ;  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  in  water,  dissolves 
resins;  cooled  to  1^  to  3^  it  deposits  a  white 
substance.  It  absorbs  oiygeu  from  the  air, 
becoming  yellow,  thicker  and  changing  by 
time  Into  a  rei^inous  substance. 

Fonoula,    C^^jHi^* 


BIEDLIME. 

Boiled  wtt^  dilute  nririo  acid,  it  if  ehuifeA 
into  a  reddish  Mtbsuincc  soluble,  and  a  y«llov 
snbsiancc  instil  uble  in  cold  iilcohol,  both  of 
which,  like  the  rrMnf^, combine  with  bases*  A, 
small  quantity  of  prus^ic  acid  is  generated  at 
the  saroe  time.     (Jfoi^rero-) 

Bttfthn  or  BftiUtH  rrtin.  Discovered  by 
Lowit^  in  the  epidermis  of  birch-bark,  prt* 
pared  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  twiiing 
water,  extracting  the  residue  w^th  alcohol  and 
evaporating ;  it  deposits  in  warty  masses, 
which  may  be  purified  from  solution  in  ether, 
Befuliu  h  colorless,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  lao  pts.  cold,  in  80  pis.  boiling  alcohol 
soluble  in  ether,  tired  and  essential  oils;  fuses; 
at  li^2°  to  a  colorless  iranssparent  liquid,  ami 
may  be  sublimed  in  a  stream  of  aix.   Formula, 

Enitntial  oil  ot  Bttwta  Unta.     (Sjft^  Sweet, 

black,  cherry-birch  growing  abundantly  la  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  dtftie&) 
The  bark  of  trunk  and  larger  branches  coarsely 
brui.^ed,  macerated  for  several  days  with  water 
and  distilled,  yields  an  oil  identical  in  iia  pro 
perties  and  behavior  to  reaeienis  with  }ht  tm 
of  Ga V Ith ma  procv m ht n;t.  When  ge n tly  h eated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  by 
siandin^^  the  sclution  becomes  a  mass  of 
crystals,  having  all  the  properties,  when  port- 
fied|  of  salicylic  acid.  The  oil  of  vitriol  pro 
bably  acts  on  the  meibylic  ether,  and  sets  the 
salicylic  acid  free.  The  oil  does  not  appear  to 
exist  in  the  dry  bark,  far  the  latter  only  de- 
velops its  characteristic  odor  by  contact  with 
water ;  but  by  treating  the  dry  bark  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  the  prejiaratiim  of  amrad^ 
lin,  a  transparent,  gummy  subi^tance  (ganU 
iherinj  is  obtained,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  essential  oil  of  birch  thai 
amygdalin  bears  to  the  oil  of  bitter  almoads 
The  bark  appears  likewise  10  contain  aa 
albuminous  principle,  analogous  to  emulsia, 
hy  the  reaction  of  which  with  gaukherin  the 
oil  is  generated.    (Prof/pr.)     See  GAULTataii* 

BIRDLIME.     8yn,  Cm  Vogeneim,  ViioWft     J 
album,  Fr.  Glu.  Prepared  by  boiling  the  middle     1 
bark  of  the  holly  several  hours  with  water,  aod 
placing  it  under  ground  in  a  moist  situation 
until  it  becomes  viscous  by  fermentation  ;  it  11 
next  bruiJ^ed,  washed,  and  kneaded  ta  remove 
extraneous  matter;    and  lastly  left  for  saii»     I 
days  to  ferment  in  earthen  vessels.   It  may  lile-    | 
wise  be  procured  from  the  mistletoe,  and  other     ' 
planb.   The  peculiar  substance  in  it  is  riscio, 

Viscin.  The  mistletoe  contains  this  pec n liar 
tough  and  viscous  substance  in  all  its  ptrtiL 
It  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  ireatinsF  the  dried 
berries  with  ether;  it  eitracts  at  first  gieea 
wai  (chlorophyll  1)  and  viscin,  and  by  each 
successive  treatment  a  purer  visein,  which 
remains  colorless  after  distilling  the  ether 
Viscin  is  white,  opake,  lough,  very  adheiive, 
nnd  may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  o\'  siofu  nndiring 
resin,  similar  to  a  melted  mixture  of  fat  ajtd 
rosin.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  nitrous  ether, 
but  not  in  acetic  ether,  which  eiiracts  only 
wai  and  chlorophyll ;  soluble  in  oil  of  terpen* 
tine,  rosemary  and  naphtha,  scarcely,  if  at  all 
in  alcohol ;  soluble  in  poia^sa  by  heat ;  dilute 
j  acids  do  not  aot  on  it ;  nitric  acid  changes  it 
I  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  »olid  fat- 
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Maeaire  obsenred  that  pure  viscin  is  ex- 
ereted  from  the  flower-base  and  involucre  of 
the  Bistaff-thistle  (Atractylis  or  Jcama  gum- 
mifira).  It  consists,  according  to  Macaire- 
Priosep,  of  carbon  76'6,  hydrogen  9-2,  and 
oxygen  15*2.  He  holds  common  birdlime  to 
be  a  mixture  of  viscin,  bassorin,  and  acetic 
acid,  and  that  it  is  not  contained  ready  formed 
in  the  holly  or  mistletoe,  but  changed  into  it 
by  fermentation. 

fiees  T.  Esenbeck  and  Clamor  Marquart 
state  that  the  milky  juice  of  the  c^een  twigs  of 
Fiau  thutiau  contain  viscin,  instead  of  caout- 
chouc, while  the  latter  was  contained  in  the 
juice  of  the  older  branches.  With  constant 
clamminess,  the  toughness  of  viscin  is  so 
great,  that  when  small  birds  alight  on  branches 
smeared  with  it,  they  cannot  escape;  hence 
the  name  birdlime. 

BISMUTH.  Min,  Syn.  Octahedral  B.  Moht, 
Native  B.    Ger,    Gediegen  Wismuth. 

Dtterip,  Cryst.  System,  Regular  Octahedron, 
with  perfect  octahedral  cleavage.  Frequently 
in  imitative  crystalline  forms;  foliated  and 
fianiilar. 

H.  =  2-— 2-5        G.  =  9-737. 

Color  reddish  white;  lustre  metallic, brilliant 
when  fresh,  subject  to  a  dull  tarnish ;  sectile ; 
very  brittle  when  cold. 

Bdkocior,  To  distinguish  it  from  metallic 
tellurium  and  antimony,  with  which  it  may  be 
confoimded,  Berzelius  gives  the  following. 
L  In  a  closed  tube,  at  the  softening  heat  of 
glass,  tellurium  only  gives  off  a  little  oxidized 
inpor  followed  by  a  gray  sublimate  of  metallic 
tellurium.  2.  In  an  open  tube  antimony  gives 
white  fumes,  covering  the  glass  'with  a  white 
coating  which  may  be  wholly  driven  by  heat 
from  one  part  to  another,  while  only  a  small 
quantity  of  fused  oxide  surrounds  the  bead. 
TeDurium  evolves  copious  fumes,  covers  the 
glass,  but  fuses  into  drops  when  heated,  while 
the  metallic  bead  is  surrounded  by  clear,  fused 
and  almost  colorless  oxide,  which  on  cooling 
forms  a  white,  lamellar  and  opake  layer. 
Bismuth  fumes  slightly,  unless  mingled  with 
sulphur,  and  the  bead  is  surrounded  with  the 
Aised  oxide  of  a  dark  brown  color  while  hot, 
pale  yellowish  on  cooling:  it  attacks  the  glass 
powerfully.  3.  On  charcoal  all  three  metals 
fame,  forming  a  ring  on  the  charcoal,  which 
with  antimony  is  pure  white,  and  with  bismuth 
and  tellurium  has  a  red  or  dark  yellow  border. 
When  this  coating  is  acted  on  by  the  reducing 
ilame,  tellurium  communicates  a  rich  green 
color  to  the  flame,  antimony  a  faint  greenish 
blue,  and  bismuth  gives  no  color.  Bismuth 
fuses  at  476^,  crystallizing  readily  on  cooling. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  its  solution  becoming 
mxlkj  by  addition  of  water,  and  brownish  by 
salphuretted  hydrogen.  Native  bismuth  con- 
tains occasionally  a  little  arsenic. 

LaeaL  Occurs  in  gneiss  and  clay-slate  with 
ores  of  silver,  cobalt,  lead  and  zinc.  Its  prin- 
'  cipal  localities  are  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  at 
Schneeberg,  Annaberg,  Altenberg,  Johann- 
georiBrenstadt,  Joachimsthal,  dec.;  Bieber  near 
Hanau ;  Transylvania ;  Carinthia ;  Modum  in 
Norway ;  Fahlun  in  Sweden ;  Huel  Spamon, 
Carrock  Fell,  England.  In  the  United  States, 
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the  only  known  locality  is  Lane's  mine  in 
Monroe,  Conn.,  imbedded  in  quartz  and  with 
tunstate  of  lime  and  iron.  Galena,  blende,  d^c. 
BISMUTH.  Syn.  Tin-glass,  Marcasita.  Ger. 
Wismuth,  Aschblei.  Fr.  Etain  de  Glace.  Men- 
tioned by  Agricola  in  1529  as  a  peculiar  metal, 
more  particularly  examined  by  Pott  and  Geof- 
frey in  1763,  and  its  compounds  more  fully  by 
Berzelius,  Lagerhielm,  J.  Davy,  and  Jacquelain. 
it  may  be  regarded  as  rather  a  rare  metal,  al- 
though the  quantity  extracted  is  about  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  the  metallic  state  to  add  to  lead, 
to  harden  it,  and  render  it  more  fusible,  dec.,  as 
in  stereotype-metal. 

Metalluroic  TnsATMEST  OF  Bismuth. 

Of  the  ores  of  bismuth,  the  native  metal  is 
most  abundant,  associated  with  cobalt  and 
silver  ores,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  secondary  product  in  the  metallurgic  treat- 
ment of  those  ores.  (See  Bismuth  Ores.)  It  is 
principally  procured  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirgat 
Schneeberg,  where  it  is  mingled  with  Arsenical 
Co R ALT,  averaging  about  7  lb.  to  the  c wt.  From 
its  existence  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state,  and 
its  ready  fusibility,  it  is  obtained  by  Eliquation, 
with  an  arrangement  analogous  in  principle  to 
those  employed  in  the  eliquation  of  crude  anti- 
mony; the  ready  oxidability  of  bismuth  re- 
quiring some  precautions  to  avoid  loss. 

PI.  IV.  figs.  6,  7,  and  8  represent  the  bismuth 
eliquation  furnace  of  Schneeberg;  fig.  6  is  a 
view  from  above ;  fig.  7  a  vertical  section  in 
the  line  A  B  of  fig.  6 ;  fig.  8  is  a  view  in  front 
along  gg  of  fig.  6.  a  is  the  ashpit,  b  the  fire- 
place, c  the  eliquation  tubes,  d  the  fire-hearth 
or  grate  of  brick- work,  supplied  with  fuel 
through  «,  fig.  6.  The  pipes  are  placed  in  an 
inclined  position,  their  lower  opening  being 
closed  by  a  clay  plate,/,  with  a  small  circular 
opening  on  the  lower  part  through  which  the 
fused  metal  flows  into  the  iron  pans  i,  contain- 
ing a  little  coal-dust ;  these  rest  upon  a  wall,  g, 
with  as  many  fire-flues,  A,  as  there  are  pipes ; 
/  are  the  upper  back  ends  of  the  pipes,  closed 
by  a  sheet-iron  plate;  i(;  is  a  wooden  water- 
trough  in  which  the  residue  (Wismuthgrau- 
pen)  is  quenched,  falling  first  on  the  oblique 
surface  w.  n,  n  are  draft-holes  between  every 
pair  of  pipes  designed  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  heat  at  pleasure. 

The  ore  is  sorted  from  the  gangue  by  hand, 
prepared  in  pieces  of  a  hazelnut  size  and 
smaller,  thrown  into  the  red-hot  pipes  to  the 
amount  of  about  ^  cwt.,  so  that  they  are  filled 
to  ^  their  diameter  and  j  their  length,  and 
tightly  closed  by  the  sheet-iron  plate.  In  10 
minutes  the  metal  begins  to^ow  out  into  the 
hot  iron  pans,  where  oxidation  is  prevented  by 
the  coal-dust.  When  the  eliquation  slackens, 
the  charge  in  the  pipes  is  raked,  which  is  per- 
formed several  times  in  the  course  of  a  J  hour, 
when  the  operation  is  complete.  The  residue 
(Wismuthgraupen)  is  raked  out  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  pipes  into  the  water-trough,  and  the 
pipes  re-charged.  When  the  iron  pans  are 
nearly  full  the  metal  is  ladled  out  into  an  iron 
mould,  in  which  it  cools  in  bars  of  25 — 60  lb. 
weight.  A  ton  of  ore  is  worked  off  in  8  hours, 
consuming  some  60  cubic  feet  oC  wood.  TVi<a 
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field  of  bismuth  at  Schneeberg  in  1830  was 
10,000  pounds. 

The  biMnuih  thus  prepared,  although  closely 
resembling  the  pure  metal,  contains  variable 
quantiiies  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  &c. ;  the 
presence  of  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
recognised  by  the  cracking  of  the  metal  on 
cooling,  but  unless  present  in  some  quantity, 
they  do  not  materially  injure  it  for  technical 
purposes.  For  pearl-powder,  &c.,  arseniferous 
bismuth  should  be  rejected.  (See  the  proper- 
tics  of  the  metal  below.) 

I.   BiBMUTU  AMI  ITS  XoN-SALIXE  CoMPOCXD.H. 

JJwwm//i.  f^ym,  Bi.  Etjuiv.  213  (or  26fi0-7 
O  =  100).  The  oxide  of  bismuth,  formerly  as- 
sumed to  be  Hi^Oj,  was  subsequently  changed 
to  BiO,  which  diminished  the  equiv.  of  the 
metal  from  IOC'5  to  71.  According  to  the  for- 
mula for  the  strong  base,  the  equivalent  varies ; 

for  BiO  the  eq.  of  Bi  =  71. 
"  Bi.Oa     "         **       =10G-5. 
"   Bibfl     "         "       =213. 

The  analojjy  between  some  of  the  salts  of 
bismuth  and  those  of  magnesia  and  oxide  of 
copper  led  to  the  adoption  of  BiO,  but  the 
analogy  is  not  strong,  while  there  is  a  more 
striking  resemblance  between  some  of  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, and  the  observation  of  Kopp  strengthens 
the  adoption  of  IJi^Oj,  or  BiOj,  viz.,  that  the 
spec,  volume  of  bismuth  expands  in  thfc  same 
manner  as  tin  and  zinc,  when  we  assume  this 
formula,  instead  (.f  BiO.  We  shall  therefore 
employ  the  f'»nnula  fur  the  oxide  BiO,  and  the 
eq.  of  Bi  =  2i:j.  Ciniclin  thinks  that  it  shonhl 
be  210  in^it'achM'Cni  (oi  70  instead  of  71,  wht-n 
oxide  of  bismuth  =  HiO). 

Commercial  IjiMnuth  may  be  best  purified  by 
solution  ill  niirit*  acii!,  ovaporaiinj^  tlio  citar 
solution,  adilin^  water  larijely  to  prccipiiat*' 
subnitratc;  (imt'siui'j:  ilii'<  with  causiic  pc^as'-a 
to  extract  arseiiit.iis  aci'l,  ami  rt'ducin;;  iIk*  r«'- 
mainins:  oxide  wiili  Mafk  ilnx  at  a  low  i^niiicn. 

It  c^y^taIliz••s  in'ilVctly  in  octahedrons  and 
cubes,  with  very  ili^iincl  cleavaire,  paiallel  ic 
the  8-hedral  plan»"^.  'Vo  ohiain  it  wtdl  cry>tal- 
lized,  fu*^(*  the  conmnTcial  metal  in  a  crncihli*, 
add  a  liitif;  saltpeirr  tVoin  time  to  tim«\  wiili 
stirrinir,  and  maintain  it  at  the  tenipcraiurt'  cd" 
fusiijs:  saltpcifT.  nniil  a  tost  taken  out  ceases  to 
exhibit  a  vioiei  or  rose  color,  which  disappears 
on  coolinu,  but  slu>w>  a  ereenand  yellow  color. 
"which  it  retains  on  conlin;:.  I'onr  the  metal 
into  a  heateil  cnicilde, covered  with  sheet-inwi, 
containing:  live  coal>  t-i  prevent  the  surface 
from  cofr^ealinir,  C(>ol  it  rapidly,  and  when 
about  I  is  conu'«.'alcd,  bore  a  hole  throuj^h  the 
soli(i  layer  by  an  ignited  coal,  and  pour  out  the 
still  lii[iiid  metal. 

Pure  l»i-miiih  has  a  spec.  grav.  =  9  fif)!. 
Knrnten.  'J-7iJl>,  M'lrihntnl  nnil  Srhtrrcr:  the  com- 
if.ercial  =  0-'/.^:{  — i»-!<:{:K  A  cylinder  of  the 
rominercial  metal  of  >pec.  grav.  i)'7So  parsed 
into  a  steel  moriar.and  at  a  pressure  of  lOO.OOO 
^b.has  a  spec.  L'rav.  =  S)-779,  with  ir)().0()0  lb.= 
'H)r>.'>;  wiih  -^tKi.OdO  11..  =  9-.'>.'3l).  becoming  very 
pritlle  anil  exhil'ilnm  a  fine-grained,  scarcely 
crystalline  strueinre.  A  rod  of  it  ^\  inch 
diameter  heirs  40  lb.  B.  is  rather  soft,  ha> 
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little  ring,  is  brittle,  bat  may  be  extended 
slightly  by  careful  hammering,  is  more  mallea- 
ble  when  heated.  It  is  reddish  white,  with 
little  lustre,  fuses  at  497^— dOS^*,  and  expands 
on  cougealing  about  g\f. 

At  a  higher  temperature  it  may  be  distilled 
in  close  vessels,  condensing  in  laminsp.  It  is 
soluble  in  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids.  It 
exhibits  a  similar  passive  state  with  iron, 
though  in  a  less  degree  by  contact  with  an 
electro-negative  metal;  for  though  rapidly  soIq- 
ble  in  nitric  acid  of  spec  grav.  1-4,  if  a  piece 
of  platinum  be  laid  upon  it  in  ihe  acid,  the 
action  ceases,  and  each  time  that  contact  with 
the  platinum  is  broken,  the  bismuth  assumes  a 
black  coating,  which  disappears;  the  metal 
remains  bright  and  the  acid  acts  feebly  or  not 
at  all  upon  it.  It  is  also  rendered  inactive  by 
dipping  it  in  nitrous  and  immediately  in  nitric 
acids. 

1.  SulH)ride  of  BiumHth,  When  bismuth  is 
melted  in  the  air  at  a  low  temperature,  or 
exposed  in  fine  powder  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  suboxide  of  a  reddish  brown 
color;  when  basic  nitrate  of  B.  is  digested wilfa 
an  excess  of  protochloridc  of  tin,  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  also 
formed  of  a  coal-black  color,  and  bums  like 
tinder  to  oxide.  Its  action  bct^ore  the  blowpipe 
with  mic.  salt  resembling  that  of  suboxide  of 
copper,  it  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  forming 
salts,  at  least  in  the  dry  way. 

2.  Oxide  of  B,  Gcr.  Wismuthoxyd.  It  ocean 
native  as  Bihmuth  Ocure.  Formation,  1.  B. 
does  not  oxidize  in  moist  air,  but  when  par- 
tially covered  with  water,  it  first  forms  hydrated 
ctxide.  then  fine  crystals  of  oxide,  and  if  the  air 
contained  carbonic  acid,  a  hyilrous  carbonated 
oxule  in  white  scales  is  formed.  2.  B.  heated 
to  a  white  heat  in  the  air,  burns  with  pale  blue 
llame  to  oxide  or  Flonrrg  of  II.  3.  Bv  keeping 
it  tiiNcd  in  the  air,  removing  the  druas  or  X^.-oiA 
tnin  the  surface,  until  the  whole  is  thus  con- 

!  veried.and  exposing  it  to  a  continued  moderate 
Ileal.  4.  By  decomposing  steam  at  a  white 
I.eai.  r>.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
cold,  sulphuric  with  heat,  evolving  nitric  oxide, 
or  Milphurous  jicid,  and  forming  a  salt  of  B. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  produces  ignition  with 
the  pv)wdcred  metal. 

J'np.  1.  By  removing  the  dross  of  the 
melted  metal  and  expo.sing  it  lo  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  heat.  2.  By  gently  heating  basic  nitrate 
or  the  carbonate  of  B.  3.  By  fusinsr  caustic 
potassa  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of  bismuth, 
uT  boiling  the  hydrated  oxide  with  a  caustic 
\yv  of  potassa  or  soda,  it  is  crystallized.  4.  The 
hydrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  nitrate 
by  causiic  potassa. 

I'np.  Prepared  by  1  and  2  it  is  a  pale  Icmon- 
yelb.w  pctwder;  by  3.  shining,  yeUow  needles; 
by  'V.  the  hydrate  is  a  white  powder.  It  be- 
ci.mes,  temporarily,  reddish  brown  by  heal, 
ilien  fuses  to  a  dark-brown,  or  black  opake 
class,  becoming  yellow  and  crystalline  on 
coling.  Fused  in  a  clay  crucible,  it  takes  up 
silica,  alumina, &c.,  forming  a  yellow  transpa- 
rent irlass  when  cold.  Spec.  grav.  8-174 — 8*968. 
Kasily  reduced  to  metal  by  carbon,  potassium, 
sodium,  and  carbonic  oxide;  to  sulphurei  by 
sulphur. 
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3.  Bifmuihie  arids,  6fc.  It  is  probable  from  the 
experiments  of  Stromeyer,  JacquelaiD,  Fremy, 
and  Arppe,  that  there  are  several  other  oxides, 
and  an  acid  of  bismuth. 

1.  A  brown  colored  oxide  is  prepared  by 
fusing  together  oxide  of  bismath  and  caustic 
•oda,  boiling  the  mass  with  an  excess  of  soda- 
lye,  washing  the  brown  powder  with  nitric 
acid,  and  then  with  water.  (Fremy.)  Proba- 
bly the  same  oxide  is  obtained  by  dropping 
nitrate  of  bismuth  into  a  boiling  solution  oi 
chlorited  alkali,  with  an  excess  of  chlorous 
acid,  and  boiling  the  oxide  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potassa  to  remove  the  remaining  chlo- 
rine.    Form.  BiO^.  (?)     (Jirppe.) 

%,  When  the  preceding  brown  oxide  is  thrown 
iato  fased  caustic  potassa,  or  the  nitrate  is 
dropped  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
rited alkali,  a  yelhic  hydrated  oxide  is  produced. 
Form.  BiOj-f  HO.  If  the  chlorited  solution 
be  dilute,  the  yellow  tint  is  different,  and  the 
Ibrmola  is  Bifi24  ~4~  ^0*  MrPIP'*)  '^  ^^  ^^i' 
dent  that  these  contain  the  same  oxide,  which 
is  probably  BiO^,  and  consists  of  Bi  84*19 -f-  O 
12HB1 3=  100,  although  his  analyses  vary  between 
83  and  88  per  cent,  of  bismuth.  Arppe  ob- 
tained also  a  brown  oxide,  by  passing  chlorine 
Ihrongh  caustic  potassa  in  which  carbonate  of 
iHsmath  was  suspended,  which  had  the  formula 
BiOpand  was  different  in  its  behavior  from  the 


I  oxide  above  (1). 

8.  When  the  yellow  oxide  (2)  is  treated  with 
Bitric  acid,  there  remains  a  reddish  brown  mass 
which  changed  so  rapidly  that  it  could  not  be 
examined,  and  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
acid  it  passed  into  green  or  yellowish  brown. 
The  latter  had  the  formula  BijO^  -f  HO. 
(jirppi.)  It  may  be,  perhaps,  when  pure,  BiO,, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  may  contain  an  acid 
BiOf.  These  oxides  or  acids  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  ultimately  determined. 

Suiphurett  of  Bi»muth,  1.  Bisulphuret,  Fuse 
equal  parts  of  tersulphuret  and  metallic  bis- 
muth, and  when  beginning  to  congeal,  pour  out 
the  still  fluid  metal.  The  sulphuret  crystallizes 
in  the  interior  in  long,  thin,  quadratic  prisms, 
with  replaced  edges  (2d  prism),  very  brilliant, 
metallic,  light  gray,  more  fusible  than  tersul- 
phuret ;  specific  gravity  7-29.  Formula,  BiS^. 
IWeHheim,) 

S.  Tersulphuret,  BiSg.  Occurs  native  as  Bis- 
■irra  Glance.  Formed  readily  by  fusing  bis- 
muth and  sulphur  together,  when  it  resembles 
bismuth  glance ;  or  by  precipitating  a  salt  of 
bismuth  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  falls 
in  brownish  black  flocculee.  When  fused,  it 
expands  considerably  on  cooling,  and  after 
eaeh  fusion  presses  out  globules  of  the  metal 
when  congealing.     (Marx.) 

Pkotphuret.  Phosphorus  has  little  affinity 
for  bismuth,  a  small  quantity  combining  with 
it  in  the  dry  way,  and  rendering  it  more  brittle 
and  less  foliated.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  pre- 
eipiiates  from  nitrate  of  bismuth  a  black  phos- 


phuret,  which  loses  all  its  phosphorus  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Mloys.  Bismuth  combines  readily  with  the 
metals,  forming  compounds,  which  are  gene- 
rally brittle  and  very  fusible.  It  readily  unites 
with  potatnum  and  todium,  and  the  alloy  may 
also  be  obtained  by  fusing  bismuth  with  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa.  The  sodium  alloy  expands 
considerably  during  congelation.  These  alloys 
are  oxidized  by  water,  hydrogen  being  given 
off  and  pure  pulverulent  bismuth  being  leA. 
B.  combines  with  arsenic  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  with  phosphorus;  with  antimony  it  may 
be  fused  in  every  proportion,  and  when  the 
alloy  contains  33  or  more  per  cent,  of  bismuth 
it  expands  on  cooling.  B.  forms  with  tungtUn 
a  submetallic,  brittle  mass  of  a  brownish  color; 
with  copper  a  pale  red  and  brittle  compound.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  an  alloy  with  lead,  to 
impart  greater  fusibility  and  a  little  expansion 
in  congelation.  See  Lsad,Ttpe  Metal,  Solsm, 
Amaloak. 

Salts. 

The  salts  of  B.  are  easily  obtained  by  solu- 
tion of  the  oxide  in  liquid  acids,  by  the  decom- 
position of  a  portion  of  the  acid ;  or  some  of  the 
insoluble  by  double  decomposition.  They  are 
colorless  with  a  colorless  acid,  have  a  high 
spec,  grav.,  are  poisonous  :^  the  soluble  decom- 
posed by  water  into  a  basic  and  acid  salt,  or  a 
basic  salt  and  free  acid,  unless  they  are  in  a 
very  acid  solution.  The  carbonated  alkalies 
precipitate  the  carbonate,  carbonated  alkaline 
earths  the  hydrated  oxide ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphydrates  precipitate  all  the  bismuth 
present  as  a  brownish  black  sulphuret.  insolu- 
ble in  excess  of  precipitant,  even  from  a  very 
acid  solution.  Iodide  of  potassium  gives  a 
brown  iodide,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  precipi- 
tant. Alkaline  chromates  throw  down  yellow 
chromate.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potassa  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  muriatic 
acid;  red  prussiate  a  pale  yellow,  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  B.  is  precipitated  metallic  by 
zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper  ;  by  the 
two  first  rapidly;  by  the  three  following  more 
slowly,  by  the  last,  copper,  it  is  wholly  thrown 
down,  only  when  the  solution  is  warm. 

Analysis.  UUgren  separates  lead  and  bismuth 
by  precipitating  them  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, dissolving  in  acetic  acid,  and  putting  in 
a  clean  and  weighed  piece  of  metallic  lead  in 
a  closed  vessel  for  a  few  hours.  Collect  the 
bismuth  on  a  filter,  wash  with  boiled  and 
cooled  water,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  oxide  of  bis- 
muth. The  lead  solution  is  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  oxide  of  lead 
weighed,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  it, 
which  it  gained  from  the  strip  of  metallic  lead. 

Hahnd  Salts. 
1.  Chloride  of  BUrmUh.    Syn.    Butter  of  B. 
Ger.  Chlorwismnth.     Frep.    B.  lakes  ^t«  Si^ 


vrn. 


BISMUTH, 


i/f  o/hiimuih,    %.  U  is 

\L  bismuth  wLih  ^  ^ts. 

Dissolve  B.  in  strung 

rapomte  ro  crystaHize. 

^  111^  ijish  whilst  o|>ake,  and 

-,«f  texu  from  ihe  3d  process  it 

es  in  pnsujs*    It  fuses  readily  Ld  an 

'uid,  vol&tiUz«9  by  a  gentle  beat ;  deccm- 

by  water  into  fre«  mtinatic  aeid  and 

Dride  (S),     Form.  BiCl^ ;  eq.  313-5^  in 

Bi  06-734- CI  a3"37, 

chioridt  of  B.   Byn.  Basic  chloride  DfB» 

decompose  t  with  water  and  wash  the 

!L  Pass  s learn  over  fiiE^ed  chloride  of 

Ppncipilat(^  ■.  lioluiioD  or  B*  in  nitrie 

tironip '  n  of  common  salt,  chio 

issii;  in  excesss),  or  by  mad€> 

i^hite,  becomiag  yellow  a( 
I  without  decomposition* 
/J  E^^  snlphuno  acid  into  s^ul- 
-j  JDi:  in  ehlorine  into  chlondCr  by 

"«rT»i?:u  potass  a  into  oxide  of  bismuth, 
te  in  water,  i^oLuble  in  nitric  and  ma- 
tCids,    Formub,  BigCI^O^  or  BiCl^,-(- 
,  and  contains  ethSB  per  Cf^nt*  bismuth. 
^'Quth  Chl&ridat  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
■chloride  of  B.  and  3  eqs,  of  the  alkaline 
I  in  muriatic  acid^  and  evaporating' 
salt  begins  to  form,  when,  on  cuolin^ 
lizes.     Form,  of  the  potassium  sal 
BtCl^+&liOj   of  the  sodium   salt, 
.-BiUla-hfiHO.    The  double  salt  of 
Mid  contains  no  water^  and  forms  double 
d  pyromids  isomorphic  wiLh  the  double 
sttii  uf  terchloridc  of  antimony  and  sal-am- 
moniac. \ 

Bromidi  of  B.  mBr,,  Introduce  bismuth  in 
powder,  wiib  a  freat  eicess  of  brcminet  into  a 
long  tqbef  closed  at  one  eiiremiiy,  and  expose 
it  to  beau  Yellow  vapors  appear  and  con- 
dense on  the  sides  of  the  tcbei  that  which 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  bromide 
of  bismuth^  of  a  steel-gray  colour,  having  the 
aspect  v\  fu^ed  iodine.  It  fuses  at  S%2^,  as- 
suming a  hyacinth  red  color;  but,  on  coolinj^, 
resumes  its  j^f ay  color;  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  moisture^  and  a»«;ume^  a  fine 
sulphur  yellow  color;  more  water  decomposes  i 


it  iiiio  hydrobrDmic  acid  and  ox)  bromide  cf 
bismulb. 

L  Su-hitidiiit  of  B,  By  hefltin*  ftbL>nt  eqtial 
parts  of  bismoth  and  iodine  together,  they  fuji, 
and  the  compound  stiblicncs  even  before  fnsioa 
in  scales  with  a  meta^llie  lastre*  Form  tils, 
Bi,T,.  (I) 

2.  Iodide  of  B*  Make  ft  solntioti  of  B.  clfar 
by  acetic  or  muriatic  acid,  precipitate  by  water, 
and  add  iodide  of  potat^siiim.  Brown*  trf^ 
tollinet  Roraewhai  decomposed  by  washia|. 
Fonn.  Bilj. 

3.  Oxyiodidt  of  B.  Obtained  by  boiling  sub- 
iodide  (I)  with  water,  A  brown  powder,  de- 
composed by  concentrated  soluiloas  of  potassBi 
soda»  and  sirontia* 

Fimmd€  af  8.  Precipitates  by  erapocatiiif 
its  aqqeous  solution  as  a  white  powder^ 

Oxyaalls^ 

Siiii  lU^fB,  BiOg4-aSO^,  Obiaiaed  bf 
dis-ini  Dg  (be  metal  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  e^rapo^ 
rat  1  dryness.  Ignited  in  hydrogen  it  Jeavei 
pui  rmuih.  It  is  resolved  by  water  inioa 
s^'*  acid  salt  and  an  insoluble  basic  ub, 
1  \  formula  BiOj,  SO,* 

ilr  <if  B,    Sulphurous  acid  forms  a  silt 
1  drated  oxide  of  B^  insoluble  in  waitr 

1         „,phurous  acid,  and  which  loses  its  ftcid 
fj  Mcat. 

I^itratf  of  B.  a.  Nrttirol.  Dissolve  bismoth 
in  warm  nlLrio  acid  and  set  it  aside  to  crysia!- 
lize.  If  the  metal  be  powdered,  and  concen- 
trated fuming  acid  be  poured  over  it,  the  heal 
rises  to  ii^nition.  IiformsSandS-sidedpriamlL 
apparently  doubly  oblique  rhombic,  terminated 
by  several  planes,  transparent  and  colorlessi 
they  are  soluble  in  dilute  niiric  acid;  water 
decomposes  them  into  a  ba^ic  salt,  h^  which 
precipitates,  white  the  neutral  salt  and  frw 
niiric  acid  remain  in  solution,  {FrtumiiA 
Heated  to  tai  3^  this  salt  separates  inioa^nlid 
and  fluid  portion,  the  latter  of  which  rapidly 
congeals  on  cooling;  heated  more  highly,  it 
loses  nitric  acid  and  water,  leaving  a  basic 
salt,  and  by  a  still  higher  heat  the  oxide  aloae 
remains.  It  deflagrates  slijrhtly  on  ignited 
coals,  more  violently  by  friction  with  pho^ 
phorus, 


* 


BiO. 

3N0. 

n=i. 

237 

162 

In  100  pts. 
49-38 
33-75 
16-87 

100 

Berzelius. 
48-8 
33-7 
17-5 

48-3 
33-5 
18-2 

FrtundL 
49-00 
33-25 

9  HO 

81 

480 

17-76 

100 

100 

100 

Form.  BiO,,  3  NO5  +  9  HO.  The  analyses 
of  Duflos  and  Freundl  indicate  10  eq.  water. 
It  is  employed  for  preparing  the  basic  salt. 

b,  Basic.  Syn.  MagisteryofB.,  Pearl-white, 
Pearl  Powder;  Ger.  Perl weiss,  Schminkweiss; 
Fr.  Blanc  d'Espagne.  Prepared  by  adding 
water  to  the  neutral  salt  (see  a).  The  greatest 
yield  is  obtained  by  adding  2400  pts.  of  boiling 
water  to  100  pis.  of  the  crystals,  a,  which  gives 
46*5  of  the  basic  salt ;  and  washing  with  not 
too  great  an  excess  of  water.  By  evaporating 
this  acid  solution  without  the  wash-wa^er,  niiric 
acid  passes  off,  and  the  neutral  salt  crystallizes, 
which  may  again  be  decomposed  by  water, 
382 


leaving  still  a  portion  of  neatral  salt  in  solu- 
tion. To  obtain  nearly  all  the  bismath  sall» 
the  last  solution  may  be  added  to  the  acid  water 
of  the  first  decomposition.  {Dujlog  and  Fmmdt^ 
Bismuth  usually  contains  arsenic,  to  avoid 
which  Duflos  dissolves  100  pts.  of  the  crystals, 
u,  in  200 — 300  warm  water,  which  leaves  ar- 
seniate  of  B.,  and  ponrs  the  clear  liquid  into 
2400  pts.  water.  Wittstein  removes  arsenic  ^f 
boiling  the  nitrate  with  caustic  poiassa,  whieJl 
extracts  the  nitric  and  arsenious  acids,  leaTiag 
oxide  of  B.;  the  oxide  is  again  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid. 
Prop.    As  above  prepared,  it  is  a  pure  white, 


BISMUTH. 


BISMUTH  BLENDE. 


somewhat  pearly,  loose  powder,  possessing 
great  bodj;  composed  of  crystalline  scales 
when  seen  ander  the  microscope.  Prepared 
from  the  acid  solation,  or  with  little  water,  it 
consists  of  less  minate  needles  and  scales,  with 
a  more   silky  lustre.    It   reddens    moistened 


litmus  paper,  is  insoluhle  or  nearly  so  in  water, 
becomes  more  basic  by  washing,  especially 
with  hot  water. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  basic  nitrate  is 
not  known,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of 
several  distinct  compounds. 


H=l. 

InlOOpti. 

PkiUip*. 

Omelin. 

Herhtrger, 

DuJlOM, 

OrouvelU. 

Freundt,  a. 

b. 

BiO,....  237 

81*44 

81-92 

80-67 

79-70 

80-00 

81-37 

80-00 

80*60 

NiO...,.    64 

18-56 

18-36 

16-41 

14-44 

13-68 

13-97 

15-39 

14.06 

HO..... 

2-92 

6-86 

6-42 

4-66 

4-61 

4-45 

291       100 


100-28        100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Phillips'  salt  was  obtained  from  an  acid  so- 
Ia!ion,  and  Ullgren  finds  that  the  acid  solution, 
as  well  as  the  acid  liquid  remapping  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  neutral  salt  by  water, 
yield  a  salt  of  similar  constitution.  Its  for- 
mula is  therefore  BiO,,  NO^.  Gmelin's  analy- 
sis of  the  precipitate  thoroughly  dried,  gives 
nearly  BiO,,  NO5  -f  HO.  The  analyses  of 
Herberger  and  Duflos  give  6  BiO,,  4  NO.  + 
HO,  which  may  be  4  (BiO,,  NO4)  -f  BiOj,  HO. 
Those  of  Grouvelle  and  Freundt,6,  give  7  BiO., 
6NO4+  HO.  or  5  (BiO,.  NO.)  +  2  BiO,,  HO. 
while  the  other  analysis  of  rreundt,  a.  yields 
nearly  7  BiO,,  6  NO5  -f  HO.  Admitting  the 
researches  to  be  correct,  we  have  the  following 
basic  nitrates : 

BiO„  NO.. 
BiO,,  NO.  +  HO. 

4  (BiO,.  NO.)  +  BiO„  HO. 
6  (BiO,.  NO5)  +  BiO,.  HO. 

5  (BiO,.  NO5)  4-  2  BiO,,  HO. 

Ua,  Subnitrate  of  B.  or  pearl  powder  is 
employed  as  a  cosmetic  from  its  pure  white 
coior,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
apt  to  become  gray  in  color  of  itself,  and  to 
darken  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  farther 
employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine  inter- 
nally, and  as  an  ointment. 

1.  Pkofphate  of  B,  Aqueous  phosphoric  acid 
combines  with  hydrated  oxide  of  B.  by  diges- 
tion, forming  partly  a  white,  insoluble  powder, 
which  fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white 
enamel,  and  is  decomposable  by  carbon,  partly 
a  crystallizable  salt,  soluble  in  water. 

t.  Pyrophoiphate  of  B,  Syn.  Bibasic  phos- 
phate of  B.  Formed  by  precipitating  a  salt  of 
B.  by  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant 

3.  Mttaphofphate  of  B,  Syn.  Monobasic  ph. 
of  B.  Add  metaphosphoric  acid  and  then  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  B.  It  is  in- 
solable  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

Pkatphite  of  B.  Terchloride  of  phosphorus 
dissolved  in  water,  neutralized  by  ammonia, 
and  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  B.  par- 
tially neutralized  by  ammonia,  produces  a  volu- 
minous white  precipitate,  which  evolves  pure 
hydrogen  by  distillation. 

Bnmaie  of  B.  Bromic  acid  left  for  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  hydrated  oxide  of  B.  forms 
aa  insolable  and  a  soluble  salt.  The  latter 
aeiii  solation  yields  by  evaporation  bromine 
and  oxygen,  leaving  a  little  deliquescent  salt. 
The  former  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  loses 
its  water  between  802®  and  820^',  decomposes 
Tblently  at  a  higher  temperature,  leaving  yel- 


low Qxybromide  of  B.  3  BiO,,  2  BrO,  -f  6  HO. 
Eq.  1001-8. 

lodate  of  B,  Iodic  acid  and  an  alkaline  iodate 
give,  with  nitrate  of  B.,  a  white  precipitate  in« 
soluble  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  B,  Formed  by  dropping  nitrate 
of  B.  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa ; 
a  white  powder  insoluble  in  carbonated  water. 
It  is  a  basic  salt,  and  has  been  employed  in 
medicine 

Borate  of  B.  A  white  powder  almost  insola« 
ble  in  water. 

Silicate  of  B,  An  impure  silicate,  Bisxuth 
Blende,  occurs  native.  Oxide  of  B.  dissolves 
in  glass  with  a  yellowish  color. 

SulphocarboncUe  of  B,  Formed  by  adding  sul- 
phocarbonate  of  lime  to  a  solution  of  B.  It  is 
a  dark  brown  powder,  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant  with  a  bright  reddish  brown 
color. 

-  BISMUTH  BLENDE.  Nin.  Syn.  Arsenical 
Bismuth,  Silicate  of  B.  Ger,  Kieselwismuth. 
Descrip,  Cryst.  system,  Regular,  but  only  in 
the  hemi-forms  of  the  |-hedron,  ^j'-hedron,  or 
these  2  right  hemi-forms  combined.  Cleavage 
imperfect  parallel  to  12-hedron ;  crystals  minute. 
It  occurs  also  in  globular  masses  with  columnar, 
lamellar,  or  granular  structure. 

H.  =  3-5  —  4-6.    G.s=  5-912  — 60. 

Color,  dark  hair-brown  or  light  yellowish; 
lustre  resinous  or  adamantine;  subtransparent, 
opake;  streak  yellowish  gray;  rather  brittle, 
with  uneven  fracture. 

Behavior.  In  a  closed  tube  decrepitates,  giv- 
ing traces  of  water ;  on  charcoal  froths  and 
fuses  readily  to  a  brownish  bead,  giving  off 
fumes  (which  sometimes  have  an  arsenical 
odor),  and  coating  the  coal  yellowish  brown ; 
dissolves  in  mic.  salt,  giving  traces  of  iron,  and 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica;  with  soda  gives 
metallic  bismuth. 

Decomposed  by  acids  with  the  separation  of 
srelatiuous  silica ;  muriatic  is  the  best  solvent. 
Heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  exhibits  traces  of  fluohydric  acid. 

Average  of  two  analyses  by  Kersten : 

Silica 22*28 

Oxide  of  bismuth 69*38 

Phosphoric  acid 3-31 

Peroxide  of  iron  ....  % 2-40 

Peroxide  of  manganese 0*30 

Water  and  fluohydric  acid 1-01 

Fluohydric  acid  and  loss 1  *37 

•  100 
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BISMUTH  COBALT, 

Omitting  the  jn*ii  a»  nnesseniial,  ils  WmDla 
ta  6  {3  Bt0,28]n,)  +  4  BiO,  PO^,  mingled  mih 
a  liuJe  sjlicofluofide  of  bismuth- 

Lmnlify.  Tt  aceomp&rttes  CDbalt  ores  ftod 
native  bismuth  near  Schnerberg  in  Saxony^ 

BISMUTH  COBALT.  Mm.  Kersten  fltia- 
Jyzed  a  mineral  fnnn  Schneeberg  to  which  he 
gave  this  naxne^  bat  it  appears  lo  be  an  a^^re- 
gat^t  citntainiiJg:  Ei  larp*  proponion  of  arsenical 
cobalE  Ant]  Bismuth  glance. 

BIBMLTH  GLANCE.  Min.  Syn.  Pns- 
tnatlc  B,  t*.  ^A*A*.  Sotphuret  of  B.;  Bismu th- 
ine. Gtrr.  Wistiiuthglanz.  Dacrip.  Crysi.  sys- 
lem,  Kight  Rhujnbio*  cry<jiab  acjculari  pte-'^ 
sen  ting  j^^vera^  venic&l  prisinst  ^^^  terminal 
plants  £]f  the  three  aLXf!!^  with  two  fint  and 
one  second  horizuntal  prisms*  Cleavage  pt^- 
TaUet  to  »ll  the  terminal  planes*  raosi  perfect 
to  the  lenniaal  plane  of  firf^t  lateral  axis* 
Occurs  a  ho  ma^si^e  with  foliated  or  ^broua 
structure* 

H.  =  5  — S-5*    a  =  6&49, 

Oplor  and  streak  lead-gray ;  lastre  metaHic ; 
opak«;  seciife* 

Bthafiar.  In  an  open  tube  sablimea  sulphon 
gives  0^  .sulphurons  acid^  and  boils ;  on  char^ 
coal  in  reducing  flame  fuses  readily  with  fspin- 
iDg  to  a  bend  of  metalfic  bismuth,  and  forms  a 
heavy  yellow  coating.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
with  the  s^cparation  of  anlphur;  water  renders 
the  solution  rurbid* 

JnaiifBit.  L  From  Rjddarbyttan  in  West- 
mania  nd  by  Ho?^e;  2,  from  Retzbanya  by^ 
Wehrle;  3,  from  Corn  wall  by  Warrington, 

1.                   t.  3. 

Bismuth 80^8  SO^SO  7^-49 

Sulph  ur..  ,.*..* .  18-73  18'S8  20410 

Iron-. —           —  370 

Copper...* —            —  3"S1 

9970         99  24        lOU 

By  abstracting  copper  pyrites  from  3|  it 
leaves  the  same  compound  as  1  and  2.  Its 
formula  is  therf^fnre  Bi3,a  simple  sulphuretof 
bismuth.  Berz!?liu«  infers  the  eiistence  of  a 
lower  sulphurctfrnm  the  behaviorof  a  bistnuth 
glatjce  from  Gregersklack,  as  it  did  not  sublime 
snlpbnr. 

LQcaL  Oectifs  generally  in  same  localities 
as  native  bismuth;  associated  with  cerium -ore 
at  Bastnaes,  in  Sweden,  In  the  United  Slates, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut. 

BlSMirrH  OCHRE.  Mb.  Syn.  Oxide  of 
B.  GiT.  Wismnthocker.  It  occurs  massive 
and  disseminated ;  palvemlentt  earthy,  some- 
times lamellar.  G.  ^4^361.  Color  yellosr, 
irrayish  while;  lustre  adamantine,  dull;  opake. 
Behaves  like  pure  oxide  of  bismuth,  often 
contain  in  Ej  iron^  copper,  arseuic.  carbonic 
acid,  and  water.  It  tic  curs  on  the  ores  of 
bismuth  and  its  associates  at  Schneeber^, 
Saxony;  Joachimstbal,  Bohemia;  Beresof, 
Siberia. 

BISMUTH  ORES.  Min,  Tbe  following  are 
the  principal  minerals  in  which  bismuth  is 
found:  * 
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BrTTER  PRINCrrLE. 

Bi«muih Bi 

Bismuth  ochre..  BiO 

Bismutitc  . '^  BiO,  Cn^  (]) 

Bismuth  blende.*  (a  silicare) 

Bismuth  glance*.  BiS 

Telluric  bismuth  BiS  -h  ^  BiTe. 

Bijsmuih  silver. .  m  (Pb,  Bi,  A^)  S  (1) 

Copper  bismuth.  CujSS^  B>9 

Needle-ore Cu^,  BiS  H-  S  (PbS,  Bi5>  J 

BISMUTH  SILVER.  Min.  G€r.  Wlsmttth* 
silberer^.  Generally  amorphous,  rarely  acicu- 
lar.  Color  tin-white^  tarnishins: ;  lustre  meial- 
lic ;  soft  and  sec  tile, 

^nalym  by  Klaproth  of  B.  S.  from  Schap^ 
bach  thai  in  Schwariwalde,  but  from  the  method 
pursued   tbe    anatysis    cantit^t    be   relied  oo- 

Lead,,..« Z^*^ 

Bismaih nHII 

Silver..*,..*... 15-ai 

Tr&n , .*    4*j 

Copper-- * .-    0^1 

8u)phnr .*« U 

9&& 
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BISMUTHTNE.   Min,   See  BTSMUTnGLAsn-i. 

Bls^MUTITE,  Mifi.  Disseminated  acicnlar 
crystals,  H.^  4  —  4^5,  or  3-6  when  thej  have 
lost  their  lustre.  G.  ;=  fl»86  —  6-9  L  Color 
moantain-greent  occasionally  straw-yellovr  and 
yellowiish  gray;  lustre  vitreous,  dull;  subtran*- 
lucent^  opake;  streak  greenish  gray  to  color- 
less; brittle, 

Behavimr,  ^<t.  Fuses  on  an  ipniied  coal^  bein^ 
reduced  with  effervescence  to  a  globule  of  me- 
tallic bismuth,  and  producing^  a  coaiiog  of  the 
oxide.  Forms  a  deep  yellow  soJtJiioa  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  .\ccording  to  Platmer^^ 
tests,  it  is  carbonate  of  bismuih  with  (probably 
carbonates  of)  iron  and  copper,  and  sulphtiiiG  ^ 
acid.  ^ 

LqcqL    It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  at  Schneeher^  ' 
Saxony,  and  near  Hirschbergin  Russian  Voijt* 
land,  wirh  other  ores  of  bjsmorh,     (Dana.) 

BISTRE.  A  brownish  black  color,  prepared 
and  used  similarly  lo  China  ink.  That  portioa 
of  wood-soot  which  collects  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  a  flue  or  chimney  from  imperfect  cam- 
bust  ion,  is  as Q ally  mora  compaci,  and  consists  J 
of  carbon  more  bighlj  charged  with  empyren-  ^ 
ma  tic  pToduct.S|  p3TD-resiu,  ammoniaeaJ  and 
alkaline  compounds,  Ac.  The  soot  arisiai; 
from  beech  wood  is  preferred,  ft  is  pulverired, 
sifted,  washed  with  cold  and  sometimes  warm 
water  to  remove  Ihe  sotublc  saline  ingredients i 
and  warhtd  opw  to  obtain  the  finest  particles. 
The  finest  sediment  is  then  mixed  with  gnnW 
water,  moulded  into  cakes,  and  dried^  It  ia 
only  used  as  a  water  color. 

BITTER  ALMONDS.  See  Almost*  and 
A^Tonitisr, 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE,  Gm  Biiterstoff:  Tlie 
extractive  portion  of  many  ptant$  is  often 
termed  bitter  txtraet  or  btttrr  rx^ru^rftre,  from  itt 
possessing  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  divided  into 
mild^  arrirf,  and  narcotic. 

Prep,    U  The  bitter  portions  of  plants,  if 
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fresh*  are  pressed,  or  if  dry,  are  extracted  with 
water,  aad  the  jaice  or  solution  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  when  a  deposit  usually  takes  place, 
consisting  of  albamen,  apothem,  and  insoluble 
salts  of  lime,  ice.  The  filtered  liquor  is  evapo- 
rated to  an  extract,  and  treated  with  dilute  al- 
ec hoi,  which  extracts  the  bitter  principle  in  a 
purer  state,  leaving  starch,  gum,  salts,  dec. 

3.  Prepare  an  extract  of  the  plant  directly 
with  dilute  alcohol  and  treat  it  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  bitter,  leaving  resin.  In 
either  case  the  solution  yields,  by  evaporation, 
a  dark-colored  extract,  which,  besides  the  bitter, 
contains  resin,  sugar,  coloring  matter,  and  va- 
rious salts.  Absolute  alcohol  removes  resin 
and  some  salts ;  some  of  the  salts  may  also  be 
removed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  tinc- 
ture, and  forming  sulphates  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, while  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  re- 
moved by  carbonate  of  lead.  Sugar  is  removed 
by  fermentation.  The  coloring  matters  are  re- 
moved by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  To  the  filter- 
ed solution  add  basic  acetate  of  lead,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  a  little  cold  water,  suspend  it 
in  water,  decompose  it  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, filter,  and  evaporate.  The  bitter  principle 
dios  obtained  is  probably  not  always  free  from 
a  little  foreign  admixture. 

Prop.  The  bitter  principle  is  nncrystalliza- 
Me,  yellowish  or  brownish,  translucent,  and, 
liter  perfect  drying,  brittle,  with  conchoidal 
fraetare,  and  pulverizable.  It  is  heavier  than 
vater, inodorous,  with  a  pure  bitter  taste,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  spt.  wine,  but  not  in  absolute 
ilcobol,  ether,  or  the  oils.  Subjected  to  dry 
distillation  it  yields  gases,  an  acid,  generally 
aa  ammoniacal  liquid,  empyreum.  oil,  and 
cliarcoaL  It  burns  with  a  feeble  flame  in  the 
air, leaving  a  porous  charcoal,  which  generally 
jields  ashes  by  combustion. 

By  repeated  evaporation,  or  by  the  action  of 
chlorine,  it  deposits  ApoTaaM.  Its  solution  is 
rendered  darker  by  alkali  without  precipitation. 
Alomina,  most  metallic  oxides,  and  especially 
basie  acetate  of  lead,  form  insoluble  or  diffi- 
cultly solable  precipitates.  It  does  not  precipi- 
tate with  gelatin.  Many  bitters  are  abstracted 
froa  a  solution  by  boiling  with  bone-black, 
vith  which  they  enter  into  combination.  The 
abore  properties  are  general,  and  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions from  the  presenceof  other  substances. 
The  exact  chemical  character  of  the  diflerent 
kindi  of  bitter  has  not  been  determined,  nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  they  will  agree  in  their 
coBftinition,  or  other  essential  characteristics. 
The  following  list  comprises  some  of  those 
best  determined,  which  are  free  from  nitrogen, 
iftd  hare  a  neutral  reaction. 

Jhtmlkan,  flowers  of  Artemisia  absinthium. 
Mm,  AloS  spicata. 

BiryniM,  root  of  Bryonia  alba. 

Maim,  leaves  of  Cassia  lanceolata. 


Citrarin,  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Coloeynthin,  seed-pnlp  of  Cucumis  Coloeyntma 

Columlnn,  root  of  Menispermum  palmatum. 

Cugparirif  bark  of  Galipea  cusparia. 

Daphnin,  Daphne  Mezereum,  dtc. 

Elaterin,  fruit  of  Momordica  elaterium. 

Ergotin,  Ergot  of  Rye. 

Fraxtntn,  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Genlianin,  root  of  Gentiana  lutea. 

Hesperidin,  spongy  part  of  Orange-rind. 

Ilicin,  leaves  of  ilex  aquifolium. 

Lactucin,  Lactuca  sativa,  &c. 

Liriodendrin,  rootrbark  of  Liriodendron  tulipt 

fera. 
Lupulin,  female  flowers  of  Humulus  Lupulus. 
Olivil,  Gum-resin  of  Olea  Europea. 
O/irtn,  leaves  of         do.  do. 

Picrolichenin,  Variolaria  amara. 
Pirrotoxin,  Menespermum  cocculus. 
Phyllyriny  bark  of  Phillyrea  media. 
QmnsiUi^  wood  of  Quassia  amara. 
ScitlUin,  bulb  of  Scilla  maritima. 
Tdnart/in,  Tanacetum  vulgare. 
T'angAtnin.seedsofTanghinaMadagascariensis 
Xanthopterin,  bark  of  Xanihoxylon  Clava  Her- 

culis. 

BITTER  SPAR.  Syn.  Macroiypous  Lime- 
Haloid,  Moh$;  Ankerite;  Brown  Spar;  Conite; 
Dolomite;  Guhrhofian;  Magnesian  Limestone; 
Miemiie;  Pearl  Spar;  Rh«)mb-spar. 

Descrip,  Cryst.  system.  Hexagonal,  closely 
resembling  calcareous  spar,  and  diflering  only 
in  the  angles  (see  Atomic  Volume).  It  occurs 
only  in  hemiedric  forms,  the  radical  %omb  R 
on  R  =  106^  ly,  and  two  mure  arute  rhombs; 
the  latter  are  rare;  it  has  been  found  com 
pounded.  It  also  occurs  imitative,  amorphous, 
and  granular,  like  marble. 

H.  =  3-6— 4.    G.  =  2-85  — 31. 

Color  white,reddish, brownish, greenish;  also 
brown,  green,  rose-red,  gray,  and  black;  lustre 
sub-pearly,  often  vitreous;  translucent ;  brittle. 
Behavior,  It  closely  resembles  calcareous 
spar  or  pure  lime;  many  of  the  varieties  show 
a  content  of  more  or  less  iron  or  manganese, 
especially  ankerite,  which  may  become  mag^ 
netic  by  calcination.  Soluble  with  considera- 
ble effervescence  in  chlorohydric  ncid ;  and  in 
I  sulphuric  yielding  crystals  of  Epsom  salt. 

Analyst*,     1.  Guhrhofian;  2.  Crystallized  B. 

\  spar  from  Hall,  Tyrol ;  and,  3.  Fibnius  from  Ta- 

berg  by  Klaproth;  4.  Crystalline  from  Phillips- 

j  town,  N.  J.,  by  Dr.  Beck ;  6.  Miemite,  from  Ko» 

lozoruk  near Bilin  by Rammelsberg;  G.  Fibrous, 

I  from  Glucksbrunn  by  Klaproth  ;  7.  Dolomite. 

from  Liebenstein  by  Wackenroder;  8.  do.  Spcz 

'  zia  by  Laugier;  9.  Cryst.  colorless  from  Jena  by 

I  Luckow;  10.  ditto  yellow;  11.  Dolomite,  black, 

I  from  Scheidama  by  GOhel;  12.  Cryst.  from  Zil- 

llerthal;  and  13.  fibrous,  from  Orenburg  byKla- 

'  proth ;  14.  Conite,  from  Meissner,  Hessia,  by 

John. 
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analysed  by  B<i11iieT,  *  VMIe;  #,  Ankerite  froro  Goldraib  in  Styrii^ 
from  ViilefrancLe  i  S,    7,  Ajikeriie  from   Hohe   M^'and  in   Styria   bf 
kluhkn ;  4  and  5  from  ,  Schrot ter- 
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f  mNo.  SconsUU  of  clay 

7  is  orgitiic  maUer«  the 

^fiiMii  »h*  2'76  in  11  is  a  residae. 

-**  aeveraJ  of  rhe  iipecifnens  oua- 

ier  co&taiDed  foreign  matter. 


Noiwjtbs landing  the  variations  tn  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  ibe  curbonates;.  ihey  ap* 
pear  to  b?  combined  in  a  de^niie  ratio  ia  ihf 
purest  specimens,  as  may  bs  seen  in  tbe  fol 
I  iowini^  table. 


Tabidar  Hcv  o/thi  FotmuloM  ofBitttr  Spar, 


CaO.C0,+  Mg0,qOa 

Kniubert. 

TiW». 

L  *i. 

8—13 

I 

A, 

CaO,CO,+  ^^^^CO, 

1-^ 

2 

f< 

*Cc.aco,)4-^![K'ES? 

12 

d. 

1        3(CaO,CO,)+JrSKCS:5l 

ra  {Muo,  CO,)  7 

5  (CaO,  CO,)  +\^(  FfO.  COa  C 

3 

u 

2        i 

/- 

^5  (FeO.CO,) 

t 

3  (CaO.  CO,)  +  2  (M^O,  CO,J 

6--7 

1 

2  (CaO,  CO,)  +  (MpO,  CfU 

1—4 

1 

rv. 

(CaO,  CO,)  -f  3  (M^O,  CO^) 

U 

I 

There  are  evidently  4  clasises,  with  several 
varieries  in  tbe  1  st  cla^s.  The  genera]  type  of 
the  first  class  is  represented  by  Ln..  conusiinc 
of  one  equiv,  of  each  carbonate  \  the  varieties 
b  to /con  tain  tbe  carbonates  cjf  iron  and  man- 
gincse,  replacing  the  carbonate  of  mafftiesia. 
Those  atialyscs  which  approach  most  nearly  to 
their  fonnulas  are  in  I.  a,  analysis  No.  9 ;  in 
II.  Ni..  6;  in  TFT.  Mo.  1. 

It    19    cViuciii    tilai    iiiuac  ui    iiicr    *u  iauic    dp* 

proximate  to  the  ferruginous  magnesite,  under 
vhich  Rammelsberg  has  placed  them,  but  iheir 
large  content  of  lime  ranks  them  more  natu- 
.rally  with  bitter  spar.  In  consequence  of  the 
large  content  of  iron  in  ankerite  it  has  been 
recognised  as  a  distinct  species  by  some  mine* 
ralogists,  but  its  formula,  and  the  measurement 
of  its  angles,  requires  that  it  should  be  included 
with  bitter  spar. 

Localities^  ^c»  Dolomite  (from  Dolomieu)  is 
applied  to  the  granular  magnesian  limestones; 
when  the  crystals  are  distinct,  have  curved 
faces  and  a  pearly  lustre,  they  are  iermed  pearl 
tpavy  when  brown  from  the  presence  of  iron 
brown  $par.  From  the  presence  of  magnesia 
(bitter  earth)  it  was  termed  bitter  spar.  Guhr- 
hofian  or  Gurhofite  and  Miemite  are  named  from 
the  localities  Guhrhof  in  Lower  Austria,  and 
Miemo  in  Tuscany.  Beside  the  above  foreign 
localities,  it  is  abundantly  disseminated  through 
the  United  Slates.  Pearl  spar  occurs  at  Lock- 
port,  Niagara  Falls,  Rochester,  Glen's  Falls, 
New  York,  at  Phoenixville  above  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  &c.;  crystallized  Dolomite  at. 
Quarantine,  Siaten  Island,  New  York,  and  Ho- 
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boken,  New  Jersey ;  the  latter  modified  bj  % 
combination  of  3  rhombs;  brown  spar  at  W*f* 
wick,  Orange  county,  and  with  the  lead^re,  St- 
Lawrence  county,  New  York,  Manayuiik.Beftr 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  &c;  Gubrhofi^ci, 
Phillipstown,  New  York;  Aokcnte  at  lijaebec, 
and  at  West  BprJngBeld,  Ma$sacbt>sett^, 

Magnei^ian  limestones  are  abtindaot  ia  tlie 
r^niteii  States;  those  aroimtl  Philadelphia  aal 

x#aiiiuivic  vilcii  Cvuiaiiiiii^  ^  Coi  iivuaifj  ui  uo^* 

nesia.  They  are  extensively  and  saccessfn^ 
applied  as  a  manure  for  the  soil ;  and  they 
usually  make  a  strongly  binding  mortar  or 
cement.  For  some  chemical  manufacttiriBg 
purposes,  it  is  by  no  means  immaterial  how 
much  magnesia  they  contain,  nor  can  we  as- 
sume with  safety  that  by  using  a  larger  qnaa* 
tity  it  will  be  an  equivalent  in  the  amonnt  of 
strong  alkaline  base.  Thus  magnesia  renders 
the  slag  of  the  blast-furnace  more  difficult  of 
fusion ;  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  mneh 
more  soluble  salt  than  sulphate  of  lime.  (Refer 
to  Maoxksite.)  , 

BriTERN.  Tech.  The  mother-water  re- 
maining after  extracting  common  salt  by  evapo- 
rating sea- water.  It  is  used  to  prepare  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  &c.    See  under  Sodium,  Watkm. 

BITUMEN.  Tech,  Another  name  for  As- 
phalt, but  the  term  bitumen  may  rather  be  em- 
ployed generically  to  denote  the  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  with  or  without  oxygen, 
existing  in  asphalt,  petroleum,  coal,  dec,  to 
that  the  terms  bituminous  slate,  coal,  dec  are 
properly  employed,  although  their  constituents 
are  combined  in  varying  proi||t>rtiona.    For  the 
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ehemical  ehaneiers  refer  to  Aiphalt,  Pbtbo- 

lAUX. 

BitaminoQS  substances  are  Jmber,  Jsphali, 
Benngdile,  Coal,  Elastic  Bitumen,  Fotsil  Copal, 
Chtafoqmttile,  Hartite,  Hatchetine,  Idrialin,  Ixolyte, 
MiddUtomte,  OzokerUe^  Petroleum,  RelinasphaU, 
Boek  Tar, 

Uk.  Asphalt  enters  into  the  composition  of 
some  black  varnishes,  and  rock-tar  boiled  to  a 
certain  consistency  may  be  employed  alone, 
while  boty  especially  if  some  resin  be  fused 
with  it. 

Bituminous  Mastic,  or  Asphalt,  has  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  France,  and  has  received 
some  attention  in  the  United  States  for  covering 
roofs,  pavements,  floors,  and  lining  cisterns. 
A  bituminous  limestone  is  ground  and  added 
to  I  of  its  weight  of  asphaltum,  fused  in  an  iron 
kettle,  and  when  sufficiently  homogeneous  it  is 
spread  over  the  surface  to  be  covered.  A  mix- 
ture of  coarse  and  fine  pebbles,  fragments  of 
brick,  stone,  &c.  are  often  introduced  into  the 
mass  for  pavements.  Coal-tar  yielding  by 
evaporatibn  a  pitch  resembling  asphalt,  but 
more  brittle  when  cold,  may  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  asphalt,  mixed  with  lime,  pounded 
brick,  and  stones.  Such  a  pavement,  tried  at 
the  Philadelphia  gas-works,  bore  the  wear  of 
carts  passing  over  it  for  a  considerable  time 
without  material  injury.  When  asphalt  is  em- 
ployed for  the  floor  of  a  hall,  or  entrance,  to 
which  it  is  well  adapted,  it  may  be  ornamented 
with  any  device  jby  impressing  in  its  surface 
while  hot  small  pebbles  of  the  same  or  diflerent 
colors. 

BITUMTNOUS  SHALE.  GeoL  Slates  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  which  is  sometimes 
10  abundant  that  they  may  be  employed  as  fuel. 
The  slates  containing  iron  pyrites  are  also  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Alum.  The  bitu- 
minous impregnation  of  the  copper-slate  of 
Germany  allows  it  to  be  treated  metallurgically 
for  CoFFim,  notwithstanding  its  small  content 
of  capper-p3rrites. 
BrrUMDVOUS  coal,  see  Coal. 
BLACK  COPPER.  Tech.  Crude  or  coarse 
metaL    See  Coppxm. 

BLACK  DYE.  Tech.  The  basis  of  black 
dyes  for  all  organic  fabrics  is  the  tannogallate 
of  iron;  but  the  modes  of  application  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  fabric,  whether  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton.  The  finest  blacks  are  obtained 
by  a  combination  of  colors ;  thus  a  rich  black 
is  imparted  to  wool  by  grounding  it  with  a  deep 
indigo-blue,  then  passing  it  through  logwood, 
gmll^  or  sumach,  and  finally  through  a  bath  of 
these  with  copperas  and  verdigris,  or  imme- 
diately through  the  latter. 

BLACK  FLUX.  CA«fi.  Tech.  Prepared  by 
igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  close  vessels,  con- 
verting it  into  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  car- 
bonate of  potassa.    See  Taktabic  Acip. 

BLACKJACK.   IfmtNg.   Applied  to  a  black 
blende  or  sulphuret  of  Zifc. 
BLACK  LEAD.    See  GmAPHTTi. 
BLACK  WAD.    Iftii.    See  Wad. 
BLANQUININ.    Chem.    A  supposed  alka- 
loid found  by  Dr.  Mills  in  white  Cinchona  bark 
(C.  <mmUfolia\  not  farther  examined. 

BLEACHING.    (?er.  Bleichen ;  f*r.  Blanchi- 
ment    The  destraction  or  removal  of  color 
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from  an  organic  substance,  the  main  mass  of 
which  is  white,  is  termed  bleaching ;  thus  yel- 
low beeswax,  by  a  careful  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, will  eventually  become  white,  with- 
out any  other  material  change  in  its  properties, 
as  the  yellow  coloring  matter  does  not  necessa- 
rily belong  to  it  In  this  sense,  some  of  the 
discharges  employed  in  calico-printing  are 
bleaching  agents,  but  we  propose  confining 
ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  the  methods 
of  removing  color  from  organic  fibre,  such  as 
cotton,  linen,  &c.,  either  to  prepare  it  for  re- 
ceiving other  colors  by  dyeing  or  printing,  or 
to  throw  it  into  commerce  with  a  pure  white 
color.  The  methods  formerly  pursued,  and 
still  practised,  consist  in  exposing  cotton,  dec. 
to  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents  or  sul- 
phurous acid  derived  from  burning  sulphur, 
assisted  by  soap  and  alkali,  but  within  the  pre- 
sent century  chlorine  has  become  the  principal 
bleaching  agent,  especially  for  cotton  goods. 
We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  use  of 
chlorine  for  bleaching,  a  substance  which 
emanated  from  the  laboratory  of  the  theoretic 
chemist,  has  been  one  principal  cause  of  the 
present  extensive  production  and  consumption 
of  cotton  goods,  even  independently  of  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  which  have  distin- 
guished the  last  century. 

I.  Atmospheric  Bleaching. 

It  is  only  employed  for  linen  and  cotton,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  simpler  and  easier. 

Cotton. 

Cotton  contains  naturally  a  little  coloring 
matter,  which  is  easily  bleached,  but  as  this 
operation  is  performed  on  the  spun  or  woven 
goods,  the  weaver's  dressing,  grease,  and  other 
impurities  must  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 

The  process  consists,  1st,  in  steeping  the 
cotton  in  water  (not  too  cold),  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  weaver's  dressing  by  fermentation, 
which  takes  place  in  from  I  to  6  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  the  kind  of  goods,  when 
it  is  thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  dash-wheel,  or 
otherwise. 

2d.  Bleaching.  The  goods  are  then  spread 
out  on  the  grass,  and  exposed  for  2  to  6  days 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  air,  and  moisture, 
sprinkling  them  occasionally  with  water,  if 
necessary;  and  then  bucked  with  a  hot  alkaline 
lye.  The  process  of  exposing  and  bucking  is 
repeated  2  or  3  times  until  the  fibre  is  white. 

3d.  Cleansing,  by  laying  the  goods  in  luke- 
warm water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  finally  washing  them  thoroughly  at  the 
dash-wheel.  Cotton  loses  about  6  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  in  bleaching. 

Theory.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  cannot  yet 
explain  the  manner  in  which  bleaching  is  per^ 
formed,  whatever  process  is  pursued.  In  the 
present  case,  it  is  probable  that  air  and  moismre 
(arising  from  rain,  dew,  or  artificial  sprinkling), 
influenced  by  solar  light,  oxidize  the  color  on 
the  fibre,  even  without  the  assistance  of  alkali. 
But  by  exposure,  the  color  becomes  more  solu- 
ble in  alkali,  and  hence  each  successive  buck- 
ing removes  the  portion  decomposed.  The 
final  touring  removes  any  earthy  matters,  which 
may  have  become  attached  to  the  fibre  during 
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the  process,  and  neutralizes  the  last  portions  of 
alkali,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
move by  water  alone. 

By  the  preparatory  fermentation,  the  weaver's 
paste,  containing  starch  and  gluten,  undergoes 
successively  the  saccharine,  vinous,  and  ace- 
tous fermentation,  by  which  gluten  and  other 
substances  are  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid 
generated,  and  the  fibre  becomes  swollen.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  stop  the  operation  before  the 
putrefactive  process  commences,  which  would 
injure  the  fibre. 

The  above  operations  are  sometimes  slightly 
varied.  To  hasten  and  complete  the  fermenta- 
tion, bran  or  rye-flour  may  be  added  to  the 
steeping  water.  The  addition  of  alkali  or  lime 
(which  is  sometimes  used)  lengthens  the  fer- 
mentation, and  should  only  be  used  where  it  is 
too  rapid.  If  the  goods  be  greasy,  fermenta- 
tion, being  injurious,  is  omitted,  and  they  are 
then  merely  boiled  some  hours  in  water,  and 
washed.  A  bath  of  milk  of  lime  is  sometimes 
given  immediately  after  fermentation  and  be- 
fore bucking,  which  materially  assists  the 
bleaching,  but  it  acts  injuriously,  unless  all  the 
weaver's  paste  has  been  destroyed  by  fermen- 
tation and  washing.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
all  the  cotton  of  commerce  is  bleached  by  chlo- 
rine, the  atmospheric  agents  being  employed 
as  very  subordinate  assistants. 

Linen, 

Flax,  when  not  relted,  contains  but  little  co- 
loring matter,  which  can  be  removed  by  a  few 
washings  with  soap  and  alkali,  but  the  putre- 
factive process  of  retting  produces  a  color 
which  requires  a  tedious  series  of  operations 
to  remove.  To  employ  the  chlorine  process 
alone  would  undoubtedly  shorten  the  lime  of  | 
bleaching,  but  the  color  adheres  so  pertina- 
ciously to  the  fibre,  and  so  obstinately  resists  ' 
decomposition,  that  the  strength  of  the  fibre  , 
would  be  impaired.  Hence  a  tedious  atmo- 
spheric bleaching  is  always  resorted  to  for 
linen,  combined  lo  a  limited  extent  with  chlo- 
rine. Even  with  this  process,  the  long  expo- 
sure to  light,  air,  and  moisture,  the  oft  repeated 
operations  necessarily  weaken  the  fibre,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  loss  by  bleaching,  which 
may  often  amount  to  5  or  i?0  per  cent,  of  the 
weight. 

The  process  without  chlorine,  as  practised 
in  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  consists  of,  1st,  sleep- 
ing, exposure  to  light,  &c.,  and  washing;  2d, 
bucking,  exposure,  washing. 

1st,  Steeping,  After  fermentation  and  wash- 
ing, the  linen  is  steeped  for  12  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potash  or  waste  lye  (1000  water  to  1  or 
1^  lbs.  potash)  at  the  temperature  of  70° — 80°, 
wrung  out,  and,  without  being  washed,  spread 
out  upon  grass  to  the  action  of  the  air  until  dry, 
and  for  several  hours  after.  It  is  again  steeped 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  being  gradually  raised  at  the  last  steep- 
ing, bill  not  above  170°.  The  steeping  and 
exposure  being  repeated  2  to  5  limes,  the  linen 
is  washed  in  the  dash-wheel,  steeped  again  1 
to  3  times  in  alkaline  solution,  and  then  pro- 
perly bucked. 

2d,  Bucking,    The  bucking  solution  contains 
at  first  4  lbs.  potash  to  1000  water,  and  the  tem- 
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perature  beginning  with  95^  is  increased  dari&f 
18  hours  to  boiling.  The  linen  is  then  exposed 
to  the  air  as  before,  while  still  hot.  and  wet  with 
the  solution  until  fully  dry.  This  alternate 
bucking  and  exposure  is  repeated  8  or  10  timep, 
the  alkaline  solutions  being  rendered  a  little 
stronger,  but  not  exceeding  4  lbs.  to  the  1000 
of  water;  the  linen  is  then  washed  in  the  dash- 
wheel.  It  is  again  steeped  and  again  backed 
several  times,  the  liquors  employed  being 
weaker,  and  the  linen  exposed  on  the  grass 
for  a  longer  time,  and  being  kept  moist  by 
sprinkling. 

Thus,  after  steeping  8 — 10  times,  backing 
12 — 15  times,  and  as  often  exposing  it,  which 
operations  require  60 — 70  days,  the  linen  is 
sutficiently  white  for  domestic  use.  Bat  for  a 
pure  white,  it  is  next  passed  through  a  bath 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  steeped,  backed 
2 — 3  times  more,  and  exposed,  again  passed 
through  the  acid,  and  finally  cleansed  in  the 
dash-wheel.  The  whole  process  requires  80 — 
90  days,  and  the  linen  loses  from  12  to  25  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  the  less  in  proportion  to  its 
fineness. 

Theory,  The  stem  of  flax  and  hemp  consists 
of  the  inner  woody  part,  or  boon,  surroanded 
by  the  harl  like  a  fibrous  sheathe,  and  exter- 
nally the  cuticle.  The  harl  is  united  with  the 
boon  and  cuticle  by  a  cement  of  gluten,  gam, 
resin,  &c.,  which  is  destroyed  by  retting  (patre- 
faction  in  water  or  moist  air).  When  die  ret- 
ting is  completed,  the  harl  is  easily  separated 
from  the  others,  but  beside  its  natural  color, 
it  has  received  a  deposit  of  a  humus-like  sab* 
stance,  of  a  more  or  less  dark  color,  which  is 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  in  acids,  and  alka- 
lies. But  when  it  has  been  exposed  lo  the  air, 
light,  and  moisture,  it  becomes  soluble  in  caus- 
tic and  carbonated  alkali.  The  bleaching  suc- 
ceeds much  belter  when  the  fibre,  imbued  with 
alkali,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  from  which  we 
infer  that  the  alkali  induces  the  formation  of 
an  acid  from  the  coloring  matter,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  it  act  by  forming  carbonic  or  a 
ternary  organic  acid.  The  operations  consist 
simply  c»f  the  decomposition  of  the  color  and 
its  removal  by  alkali.  But  as  the  color  exists 
in  every  part  of  the  bundles  of  fibres,  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  its  complete  removal  is 
only  elFectcd  by  frequent  repetition  of  the 
operations. 

II.  Bleaciiixo  bt  Chlorine. 

This  powerful  bleaching  agent  might  be  and 
has  been  employed  both  in  its  gaseous  state 
and  in  solution  in  water,  but  the  former  is  in- 
convenient in  use,  acts  unequally  on  the  goods, 
and  is  too  dangerous  to  the  health  of  operatives. 
The  latter  is  more  easily  regulated  and  less  in- 
jurious, but  the  chlorohydric  acid  produced 
during  bleaching  may  be  a  source  of  inconve- 
nience. Hence  chlorited  alkali  is  preferred,  as 
it  develops  chlorine  in  proportion  as  acid  is 
made  to  act  on  it,  is  not  detrimental  to  health, 
and  offers  alkaline  base  to  neutralize  the  gene- 
rated muriatic  acid.  Chloride  of  lime  or  po* 
tassa  is  employed,  the  former  most  usaaiiy^^ 
I  pL.  dry  chloride  of  lime,  as  far  as  regards  its 
bleaching  salt,  dissolves  in  10  pts.  water,  but 
this  would  be  too  strong  for  bleaching  white 
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groandfl,  and  is  only  used  for  printing;  this 
bleaefalDg  liqaid  may  therefore  be  diluted  with 
5  or  10 times  as  moeh  water.  Chlorine  bleach- 
ing is  performed  on  cotton,  linen,  and  rags. 

CoiKm, 
Cotton  bleached  by  chlorine  is  subjected  to 
the  successive  action  of,  1st,  soda-lye,  2d,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  3d,  sulphuric  acid,  all  employed 
in  dilute  solutions.  To  remove  the  weaver's 
dressing,  either  fermentation  or  boiling  with 


milk  of  lime  and  souring  are  employed.  If 
the  goods  are  greasy,  fermentation  is  aban- 
doned and,  indeed,  boiling  water  and  the  lime- 
bath  forms  at  present  the  usual  preparatory 
step.  The  succession  of  separate  processes  is 
various,  according  to  *he  nature  of  the  goods, 
or  their  destined  object,  and  according  to  the 
pleasure  or  experience  of  the  bleacher.  The 
following  tabular  views  will  present  some  of 
these  differences : 


I 


1.  Preparatory. 

a.  Washing. 

6.  Boiling  in  lime-water. 

a  Washing. 

d.  8<»uriDg. 

«.  Washing, 
t.  Bleaching. 

a.  Soaking  in  soda-lye. 

b.  Washing;. 
6  Chemicking. 
d,  Scturing. 
c  Washing. 

8l  The    same  as  2  repeated 

throughout. 
4.  Finishing. 

«.  Soaking  in  hot  water. 

&  Squeezing  and  drying. 

IVory.  In  the  preparatory  process,  the  first 
ileeping  in  hot  or  cold  water  removes  whatever 
is  tolable  in  water.  The  lime  then  dissolves 
ike  glnten  of  the  paste,  forms  a  lime-soap  with 
gmse,  or  the  gluten  is  destroyed  by  fermenta- 
tion. (See  Jtmotpherie  Bleaching  above.)  If  the 
goods  had  been  greasy,  the  fatty  matter  is  re- 
moTcd  by  the  following  bucking  in  soda-lye. 
Tlias  cleansed,  the  goods  are  steeped  for  some 
hoars  in  the  bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  che- 
flridbfrf.  The  quantity  of  the  bleaching  salt 
fines  in  different  establishments,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  goods ;  100  lbs.  of  the  latter  require 
about  60  lbs.  of  chloride,  which  is  first  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  then  added  to  about 
WO  gallons  water.  From  the  chloride  the  goods 
are  immediately  transferred  to  the  tourj  or  di- 
late sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  one  gallon  of 
oil  of  Titriol  to  from  20  to  40  of  water,  in  which 
they  remain  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  acid.  The  action  of 
the  acid  is  to  develope  chlorine  from  the  bleach- 
ing salt  with  which  the  goods  are  imbued,  and 
to  nentralize  and  remove  lime.  The  goods  are 
washed,  and  the  bleaching  repeated,  either  by 
chemicking  and  souring,  or  by  alkali  and  expo- 
lore,  nntil  saflSciently  white. 

Chloride  of  lime  may  be  simply  viewed, 
without  reference  to  chemical  theories,  as 
chlorine  gas  combined  with  lime,  so  that  the 
nlphnrie  acid,  by  combining  with  the  lime, 
cipeb  the  chlorine,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
leslraction  of  the  coloring  matter  in  goods. 
Bat  in  what  manner  it  decomposes  the  color 
lis  not  been  determined  experimentally,  al- 
ihoagh  all  chemists  are  agreed  that  it  is  by  its 
iflnnyfor  hydrogen,  forming  ehlorohydric  acid. 
BenelxQS  holds  that  chlorine,  with  the  action 
tf  Ufjblf  or  from  tbc  presence  of  oxidable  sub> 
Muees,  decomposes  water,  forming  muriatic 
teid,  while  the  oxygen  set  free  combines  with 
'  portion  of  chlorine  to  chloroas  acid,  or 


1.  Preparatory.  1. 
a.  Boiling  with  water. 
6.  Washing. 

r.  Boiling  in  milk  of  lime. 
</.  Washing.  2. 

2.  Bleaching. 
a.  Bucking  in  soda-lye. 
6.  Exposing  on  grass. 
c.  Washing. 

3.  Same  as  2,  repeated  once  or 
twice. 

4.  Finishing, 
a.  Souring.  3. 
6.  Washing. 


Preparatory. 

a.  Sleeping  in  water. 

6.  Fermentation. 

r.  Washing. 
Bleaching. 

a.  Bucking    with    weak 

caustic  potash. 

b.  Bucking  with  stronger 

lye. 
<r.  Chemicking. 

d.  Souring. 

e.  Washing. 

The  same  as  2,  repeated,  or 
a.  Exposure  on  grass. 
6.  Souring. 

c.  Washing. 


with  water  to  binoxide  of  hydrogen ;  either  oi 
these  yields  up  its  oxygen  to  the  color  until  all  the 
chlorine  is  changed  into  muriatic  acid.  Others 
believe  that  the  chlorine  combines  directly 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  color  to  muriatic  acid; 
while  some  think  it  is  substituted  for  the  hydro- 
gen. In  any  case,  whether  by  oxidation,  dehy- 
drogenation,  or  substitution,  the  color  is  de- 
stroyed. But  from  the  powerful  action  of  chlo- 
rine, even  when  dilute,  it  cannot  be  continued 
for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  destroy  the  fibre,  as 
well  as  the  color.  Hence  it  is  well  adapted  to 
cotton,  whose  color  is  easily  removed,  but  it 
can  only  be  employed  as  an  assistant  in  linen 
bleaching,  whose  color  more  stubbornly  resists 
decomposition. 

Warmth  assists  the  action  of  chlorine,  but  is 
apt  to  be  injurious  to  the  fibre.  A  little  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  chloride 
of  lime  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  and 
is  thought  to  hasten  its  action,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorite  of  lime  or  oxygenated  water, 
which  remain  in  the  bath  when  dilute  and  cold. 
For  it  has  been  found  that  even  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  acid  is  added  to  decompose 
nearly  all  the  bleaching  salt,  in  a  dilute  and 
cold  bath,  its  bleaching  power  is  undiminished 
or  imperceptibly  weakened  after  the  lapse  of 
some  days. 

Chlorine  and  souring,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
have  been  latterly  employed  as  an  aid  to  the 
bleaching  process  of  linen,  and  it  would  seem 
without  injury  to  the  fibre,  which  loses  even 
less  in  weight  than  by  the  older  process.  The 
first  steps  are  usually  the  same  to  about  the  6th 
bucking,  as  shown  in  the  following  view  of 
the  process* 

1, 2.  Steeping  in  weak,  warm  lye. 

3 — 7.  Bucking,  exposure,  and  washing. 

8.  Soaring  1 2  hoars  in  dilute  acid, and  waaUA;^ 
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9,  10.  Steeping,  backing,  6lc, 

11.  Chemicking  (chloride  of  lime),  washing. 

12.  Souring  and  washing. 

13.  Ducking  and  exposure. 

14.  Chemicking,  and  washing. 

15.  Souring  and  washing. 

16.  Bucking  and  exposure. 

17.  Souring  and  washing. 

18.  Washed  with  soap,  and  thoroughly  with 
water. 

The   chemic  or  bath  of  chloride  of   lime 


culiar  odor.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  jrolk  ii 
soluble  in  water,  but  alkali  removes  it  more 
perfectly.  It  is  usual  to  employ  patrid  hamao 
urine,  diluted  with  4  to  8  times  as  much  water, 
warmed  to  100^  or  a  little  more,  into  which  the 
wool  is  steeped  for  a  short  time,  taken  oat, 
drained,  and  washed.  The  yolk  may  also  be 
removed  by  weak  and  warm  soap-water,  or  a 
little  very  dilute  carbonated  or  caustic  potassa 
or  soda,  or  both  soap  and  a  little  alkali ;  but 
the  use  of  alkali  requires  more  care,  lest  tbe 


is  sometimes  employed  but  once,  sometimes  3  '  fibre  should  be  attacked,  and  hence  it  is  only 
times.  Chloride  of  soda  or  potassa  is  fre-  u«ed.  if  at  all,  for  inferior  kinds  of  wool  A 
qucntly  employed  instead  of  lime.  The  linen  j  continuance  in  the  unne  or  alkali,  and  too  high 
■  <'''"'■  1    a  temperature,  injure  woollen  fibre.    The  loose 


is  washed  after  being  in  the  chlurine-bath,  and 
previous  to  souring,  for  immediate  souring 
aAer  the  bleaching  salt  weakens  the  fibre. 
The  action  is  similar  to  that  above  (sec  under 
cotton),  with  this  difference,  that  the  chlorine  is 
developed  more  slowly.  By  the  assistance  of 
chlorine  the  time  of  bleaching  linen  is  short- 
ened some  3  to  5  weeks. 

Rag$. 
The  sorted,  cut,  and  dusted  rags  are  thrown 
into  a  tight  vat,  in  which  they  are  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime  containing  a  little  alkali  to  remove 
grease,  loosen  colors,  &c.,  or  interstratified 
with  dry  lime  and  a  little  alkali,  are  steamed. 
They  are  then  washed  in  the  engine  (Hol- 
lander) and  reduced  to  half-stuff,  when  the 
chloride  of  lime  is  thrown  in  and  worked 
through  the  mass  by  the  engine,  the  gates  being 
closed.  Dilute  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  let  on  the 
mixture  and  worked  through  in  order  to  de- 
velope  chlorine;  after  which  the  gales  arc 
opened,  and,  while  reilucinj;  to  line  pulp,  the 
current  of  water  rcmovos  ih-j  ^alis  c^f  lime.  A 
soluiiDU  strong  enough  to  bleach  ilark-eolnred 

rags  must  weaken  the  fibre,  lo  avoid  wliich  a  |  cloth  are  cleansed  in  a  manner  similar  lo  the 
second  baih  of  chloride  may  W.  resorted  to;  above  by  alkali  or  soap,  in  order  to  remove 
by  washing  olf  the  salts  from  the  fir>l,  then  !  urease  and  glutinous  matter  derived  durins: 
passinfj  a  little  alkali  lhrou<^h,  and  adilinj^  chlo 


wool  should  not  be  worked  about  too  mach, 
which  would  cause  it  to  felt,  and  thereby  injore 
it  for  spinning. 

AAer  washing,  the  bleaching  is  perfonned 
by  exposing  the  moistened  wool  in  a  dose 
chamber  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur,  or  it 
is  steeped  in  water  acidulated  by  sulphoroas 
acid.  The  latter  solution  is  made  by  passing 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  derived  from  oil  of  vitriol 
and  charcoal,  into  water  (see  Sulphub).  Sot 
phuring  by  the  gas  of  burning  sulphur  is  more 
commonly  practised,  and  is  more  economic^ 
but  the  liquid  acid,  while  it  bleaches  eqoilly 
well,  renders  the  wool  less  harsh  and  crispi 
and  does  not  injure  the  fibre.  It  is  exposed  lo 
the  gas  for  12  to  24  hours,  to  the  liquid  acid 
24  to  48  hours.  The  harshness. derived  froiB 
sulphuring  is  removed  by  soaking  the  wool  ia 
a  warm  and  weak  bath  of  potash-soap,  wrin^ 
ing,  and  drying.  To  impart  a  more  brilliant 
white,  the  bleached  wool  is  sometimes  dipped 
into  chalk-water. 

Wool  is  sometimes  bleached  in  the  fleece, 
and  sometimes  in  the  yarn.     Both  yarn  and 


ride  afresh,  or  immediately  adding  the  latter 
after  washing:,  and  then  souring  and  washing 
as  before.  When  chloride  is  applied  in  two 
portions,  a  small  quantity  is  used  with  less 
injury  to  the  fibre.  Muriatic  acitl  may  be  sub- 
stituted advanta;;eously  for  sulphuric,  from  the 
greater  S(;lubility  of  chloride>  t>ver  sulphates. 
To  prevent  paper  from  beconiinjj  yellow,  after 
bleaching  and  washing  off  the  sali>  of  lime, 
work  a  little  alkali  through  the  engine,  with 
the  gales  dov/n,  and  wash  off  the  residue  witli 
water.  The  principles  are  the  same  as  ex- 
plained above  under  the  bleaching  uf  Cotton 
by  chlorine. 

III.  Si'LPiiunous  Blka»  iiiyo. 
The  vapor  of  burninp:  sulphur  is  employed 
for  removing  color  from,  or  whitening  wool, 
silk,  and  straw. 

Neither  chlorine  nor  atmospheric  bleaching  '  rine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  a  few  days  by  the 
can  be  employed  for  wool,  as  they  rather  render    atmosphere. 

it  dirty  yellow.     Wool  contains  a  greasy  coat-  |      The  coating  imparts  a  stiffness  and  elasticity 
ing,  called  the  yolk  (Schweiss,  Suint),  arising    to  silk,  which  must  be  removed  in  order  to  im- 


pinning  and  weaving.  Cloths  may  be  cleaused 
HI  the  wash-stocks,  with  fuller's  earth,  or  a 
si>ap  containing  it. 

Silk. 

The  bleachini;  of  silk  is  of  a  simple  nature. 
This  fibre  is  coated  with  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, a  little  wax,  oil,  and  generally  a  yellow 
Coloring  matter;  and  is  therefore  essentially 
dilfereiit  from  i,'u//i,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The 
^'luey  material,  often  constituting  24  per  cent 
of  the  weight  c»f  the  silk,  is  soluble  in  water, 
'^carcely  in  boiling  alcohol,  precipitable  by 
tincture  of  j^alls,  putrefies  like  animal  matter, 
and  its  odor,  when  healed,  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrogen.  The  yellow  coloring  sub- 
stance, Constituting  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the 
silk,  is  of  a  resinous  character,  insoluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold,  more  in  warm  alkali,  and  still  more  in 
a  hot  solution  of  soap,  is  decolorized  by  chlo- 


from  the  sweat  of  sheep,  which  is  composed  ' 
of  a  potash  soap,  together  with   acetate,  car- 
bonate, and  muriate  of  potassa,  a  salt  of  lime, 
and  an  animal  substance,  the  cause  of  its  pe- 
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part  to  it  its  requisite  softness  and  lustre. 
.\lthough  alkali  has  been  proposed  and  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  coating,  it  is  found  that 
scouring  by  soap,  used  long  since,  cannot  be 
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well  snpeneded.  From  30  to  40  lbs.  of  soap  j 
to  100  lbs.  silk  are  usually  required.  The ; 
greater  part  of  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  the  silk  is  hung 
over  and  partly  immersed  in  the  solution,  which 
is  maintained  below  a  boiling  heat,  until  the 
immersed  part  has  attained  its  requisite  white- 
ness and  soAness,  when  the  other  portion  is 
next  introduced  in  like  manner.  After  being 
wrung  out  it  is  next  put  into  bags,  which  are 
introduced  into  a  weaker  solution  of  soap,  in 
which  they  are  boiled  for  an  hour  or  more. 
For  silks  designed  to  receive  dark  dyes,  20  to 
25  lbs.  soap  will  be  sufficient 

Silks  designed  to  be  of  a  pure  white  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  by  ex- 
posing them  in  a  sulphur  chamber  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  while  still  moist  with  soap- 
water.  Alter  sulphuring,  they  are  washed,  and 
passed  through  a  warm  soap-bath,  in  order  to 
remoTC  the  sulphurous  odor  and  restore  their 
pliancy. 

Silk  designed  for  blonds,  gauzes,  &Cm  are 
merely  stripped  of  their  yellowish  color  by 
steeping  them  for  two  days  in  alcohol  with  jV 
as  much  muriatic  acid;  a  process  proposed 
by  Beaume,  which  can  be  conducted  economi- 
eallj,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol 
may  be  recovered  by  distillation  af\er  neutral- 
izing the  muriatic  acid  by  chalk  or  limestone. 
Alcohol  removes  color,  wax,  &c.  without  touch- 
ing the  gelatine. 

Si  raw, 
A  careful  culture  insures  a  requisite  degree 
of  fineness  and  firmness  in  the  material,  but 
ibr  most  purposes  the  color  must  be  diminished 
or  removed.  This  may  be  done  by  chlorine, 
loiphDrous  acid,  alkali,  or  atmospheric  agents, 
bat  a  violent  process  injures  the  fibrous  tex- 
tire.  It  may  be  steeped  in  pure  fresh  water 
fi>r  several  weeks,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then 
sulphured.  According  to  Kurrer,  it  may  be 
perfectly  whitened  by  repealed  steeping  in 
boiling  water  and  very  weak  alkali,  which 
removes  all  soluble  matter,  then'treated  alter- 
nately with  very  dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  sulphurous  acid  vapor,  finally  washed 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  process  is  tedious, 
bat  is  said  to  remove  the  varnish  which  makes 
the  natural  straw  brittle,  and  to  render  the  fibre 
brilliant,  white,  and  pliant. 

Tktoqf.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  bleaching  process  by  means  of  sulphurous 
acid  than  that  by  chlorine.  It  is  generally 
assumed. that  the  acid  combines  directly  with 
the  color,  without  cither  giving  or  receiving 
oxygen,  and  forms  a  colorless  or  slightly  co- 
lored compound  with  it;  for  by  the  action  of 
alkali  or  a  stronger  acid,  the  original  color  is 
restored ;  and  hence,  also,  the  color  reappears 
oa  sulphured  goods  in  the  lapse  of  time  by  the 
gndaal  dissipation  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
action  of  alkali  in  the  above  operations  with 
wool,  silk,  and  straw,  depends  simply  on  the 
solubility  of  the  coloring  or  other  matters  in  the 
ilkaline  solation. 

IV.   DiSCBAROSS. 

There  are  many  operations  practised  by  the 
eaUco-printer,  which  may  be  termed  bleaching, 
although  they  consist  only  in  a  topical  removal 


or  discharge  of  color.  Thus  chromic  acid,  or 
bichromate  of  potassa,  or  the  chlorides  of  tin 
are  employed  to  discharge  colors,  but  their 
action  has  not  been  minutely  studied.  It  is 
probable  that  chromic  acid  yields  up  oxygen, 
destroying  the  color  by  oxidation,  and  that  the 
tin-bases  form  with  the  coloring  matters  com- 
pounds possessing  little  or  no  color.  But  their 
action  is  difi!crent  on  different  colors,  and  the 
protoxide  of  tin  decomposes  some  colors  by 
abstracting  oxygen.  (See  Calicg-Pmixtii^o.) 
In  short,  wherever  we  destroy  color,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  white  basis  or  ground,  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  bleaching  operation.  Thus 
a  liquid  may  be  decolorized  by  passing  it 
through  animal  black,  which  absorbs  the  color- 
ing matter  (see  Scoar).  Some  oily  substances 
may  be  whitened  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  some 
again  by  nitric  acid,  the  former  carbonizing, 
the  latter  oxidizing  the  coloring  substance. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.  Syn.  Bleaching 
salt,  Chloride  of  lime ;  Ger,  Bleichkalk,  Bleicl^ 
pulver,  Chlorkalk;  Fr,  Chlorure  de  chaux. 
This  being  the  most  important  of  the  bleaching 
salts,  its  manufacture  will  be  here  treated  of^ 
referring  for  theoretic  views  to  CHLORnrx. 
Its  manufacture  depends  on  the  absorption  of 
chlorine  gas  by  slacked  lime,  and  consists: 
1st,  of  the  preparation  of  lime;  2d,  of  that  of 
chForine;  and,  3d,  of  the  combining  the  two 
together. 

1.  Lime,  Limestones  frequently  contain  iron, 
clay,  and  magnesia.  (See  remarks  at  the  close 
of  Bitter  Spar.)  Such  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder.  Sup- 
posing the  limestone  to  be  of  the  best  kind,  and 
well  burned  (see  Lime  under  Calcium),  the 
operation  of  slacking  requires  some  attention, 
for  just  so  much  water  should  be  used  as  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  quick-lime  to  fall  to  a 
fine  flour.  It  is  likewise  important  that  the 
lime  should  be  fresh,  for  otherwise  it  will  have 
absorbed  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  have 
become  proportionally  injured.  In  order  to 
effect  the  perfect  slacking,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  add  a  little  less  than  a  little  too  much  water. 

2.  Chlonne,  This  gas  may  be  made  either 
with  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  muriatic 
acid,  or  with  the  same  oxide,  and  common  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  manganese  ore 
should  contain  as  much  pyrolusite  and  as  little 
manganite  as  possible,  since  the  former  con- 
tains much  more  oxygen,  which  is  required  to 
oxidize  the  chlorob}'dric  acid  and  develope 
chlorine.  To  determine  the  value  of  the  ore, 
see  Maxgaxkke  ores.  The  ore  is  reduced  by 
calculation  to  binoxide.  The  ore  is  coarsely 
pulverized,  for  if  in  fine  powder  it  is  apt  to 
form  a  compact  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  for  generating  chlorine.  For  every  4-1 
pts.  of  binoxide  present  in  the  ore,  58  pts.  dry 
common  salt  are  required,  which  are  well 
mixed  with  the  ore,  and  the  whole  thrown  into 
a  leaden  vessel  or  generator;  140  pts.  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  as  much  water,  are 
then  poured  into  the  generator. 

The  generators,  or  retorts  for  generating 
chlorine,  are  in  some  cases  made  entirely  of 
lead,  in  others  of  two  hemispheres,  joined 
together  in  the  middle,  the  upper  hemisphere 
being  lead,  the  under  one  casV-irou.  TYie  titftX 
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kind,  PI.  V.  fig.  9,  is  enclosed  for  two-thirds  from 
its  bottom,  in  a  leaden  or  iron  case,  the  interval 
of  two  inches  between  the  two  being  destined 
to  receive  steam  from  an  adjoining  boiler 
through  the  pipe  a.  Those  which  consist  be- 
low of  cast-iron,  have  their  bottom  directly  ex- 
posed to  a  very  gentle  fire;  round  (he  outer 
edge  of  the  iron  hemisphere  a  groove  is  cast, 
into  which  the  under  edge  of  the  leaden  hemis- 
phere fits,  the  joint  being  rendered  air-tight  by 
Roman  or  patent  cement.  In  this  leaden  dome 
there  are  four  apertures,  each  secured  by  a 
water-lute.  The  first  opening,  6,  is  about  10  or 
18  inches  square,  and  is  shut  with  a  leaden 
▼alve,  with  incurvated  edges,  that  fit  into  the 
water  channel  at  the  margin  of  the  hole.  It  is 
destined  for  the  admission  of  a  workman  to 
rectify  any  derangement  in  the  apparatus  of 
rotation,  or  to  detach  hard  concretions  of  salt 
from  the  bottom. 

The  second  aperture,  r,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
top.  Here  a  tube  of  lead  is  fixed,  which  de- 
scends nearly  to  the  bottom, and  through  which 
the  vertical  axis,  r/,  passes.  To  its  lower  end 
the  cross  bars  of  iron,  or  of  wood,  sheathed 
with  lead,  arc  attached,  by  whose  revolution 
the  materials  receive  the  proper  a{>itatiou  for 
mixing  the  dense  manganese  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  salt.  The  third  opening,  r, 
admits  the  syphon-formed  funnel,  through 
which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced ;  and 
the  fourth,  /,  is  the  orifice  of  the  eduction- 
pipe,  g.  The  residue,  after  being  exhausted  of 
chlorine,  is  drawn  off  by  the  pipe  h.  The  pipe 
g,  is  conveyed  into  a  leaden  chest  or  cylinder,  i, 
in  which  all  the  other  eduction-pipes  iil>o  ter- 
minate. They  are  connected  with  it  simply  by 
water-lutes,  having  a  hytlrosialic  presMiro  of  "Z 
or  3  inches.  In  this  the  chlorine  is  washed  from 
adhering;  muriatic  acid,  by  passing  lhrt>uc;h  u 
little  water,  in  which  each  tube  is  immersed, 
and  from  this  the  gas  is  let  oil*  by  a  pretty  large 
leaden  tube,  k\  into  the  combiiialii)n-room.  It 
usually  enters  in  the  top  of  the  ceiiini::,  whence 
it  diflTuses  its  heavy  «;as  e(}ual]y  rouml. 

Four  day  are  required,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  workins.for  makinjrgood  maiUeiable  bieaeh- 
ing-powder.  A  more  rapid  formation  would 
endanger  an  elevation  of  temperalnre.  produc- 
tive of  muriate  of  lime,  at  the  expense  of  the 
bleaching  quality.  But  skilful  manufaciurers 
use  an  alternating  process,  by  piling  up  the 
wooden  trays  containing  slacked  lime  j)nly  in 
alternate  shelves  in  each  column.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  days  the  distillation  is  intermitted, 
and  the  chamber  is  laid  open.  After  two  hours 
the  workman  enters,  to  introduce  the  alternate 
trays  covered  with  fresh  liy<lrate  of  lime,  and 
at  the  same  time  rakes  up  thorouijhly  the  half- 
formed  chloride  in  the  others.  The  door  is 
then  secured,  and  the  chamber,  after  beinj^ 
filled  for  two  days  more  with  chlorine,  is  attain 
opened,  to  allow  the  first  set  of  trays  to  be  re- 
moved, and  to  be  replaced  by  others,  containing 
froh  hydrate,  as  before.  Uui  for  this  judicious 
plan,  as  the  hydrate  advances  in  the  impreg- 
nation, its  faculty  of  absorption  becoming  di- 
minished, it  would  be  requi>iie  to  diminish 
proportionately  the  evcdution  of  chlorine,  or  to 
allow  the  excess  to  escape  to  the  great  loss  of 
:he  proprietor,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
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qaence,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of 
the  workmen.    C^''*'-) 

Instead  of  admitting  the  chlorine  into  a 
chamber,  it  may  be  conducted  into  cylindric^ 
vessels  of  stone-ware,  m,  PI.  V.  fig.  9,  through 
inverted  leaden  funnels,  /,  the  lower  rim  of 
which  has  a  waved  outline  in  order  to  favor 
the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  hydrate  of  lime  is 
shaken  loosely  into  the  vessel  around  the 
funnel,  the  vessel  covered  with  a  wooden  cover, 
and  the  chlorine  passed  into  it.  26-— 30  such 
vessels  are  enclosed  by  low  walls,  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  temperature  low,  are  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  so  that  the  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  pots  does  not  exceed  110®.  The 
chloride  of  lime  made  in  pots  is  much  harder 
and  denser  than  that  made  in  chambers. 

A  good  dry  chloride  of  lime  should  be  a 
white,  uniform  powder,  possessing  a  faint  odor 
of  chlorine,  «/o(r/y  deliquescent  in  the  air,  form- 
ing a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  dis- 
solving in  20  pts.  water  with  little  residoe, 
which  solution  should  react  alkaline.  It  should 
always  have  an  excess  of  lime  to  protect  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  decomposition,  and  to  neu- 
tralize free  muriatic  acid,  which  may  be  g^ 
aerated. 

A  liquid  chloride  is  often  preferred  to  the 
dry  powder  by  many  calico-printers,  especially 
where  it  is  manufactured  in  their  own  establish- 
ment. The  arrangement  above  given  maybe 
employed  for  liquid  chloride  by  passing  the 
chlorine  through  tubes  into  milk  of  lime,  con- 
sisting of  3  or  more  pts.  lime  to  100  water. 
The  tubes  should  not  dip  deeply  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  milk  should  be  stirred  up  frequently. 
This  solution  of  chloride  tests  stronger  than 
the  dry  chloride  from  an  equal  quantity  of 
lime,  but,  per  contra,  it  is  more  liable  to  decom- 
position and  must  be  used  a  short  time  after 
its  preparation.  For  the  theoretic  view  of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  chlori<le  of  lime,  sec 
Chlohine;  and  for  determining  its  bleaching 
value,  see  (^iiLoniMETiiT. 

BLENDE.  Mm.  8yn.  Dodecahedral  Gar- 
nei-Blende,  Moh»;  Black  Jack;  JSulphuret  of 
Zinc.  Dtarrip.  Crystal,  system.  Regular;  in 
form  of  cube.  12-hedron,  or  these  combined 
with  the  8-hedron;  the  12-hcdron  is  the  prc- 
dominaiinp:  form;  hemiform  of  the  ^  hedron  is 
sometimes  observed.  A  singular  combination 
is  freciuenily  met  with  the  12-hedron  and  ^*- 
hedron  in  equilibrium;  more  rarely  this  com- 
bination includes  other  A-rms,  which  render  it 
extremely  complex.  It  is  sometimes  com- 
pounded, the  plane  of  revolution  being  parallel 
to  an  octahedral  face.  B.  cleaves  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  12-hedron.  It  also  occurs  botry- 
oidal,  mamillary,  in  small  detached  spheres 
and  (Uher  imitative  shapes;  amorphous  with 
granular  structure. 

H.  =  3-5  —  4.     G.  =  4-  —  415. 

('olor  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  some- 
times almost  colorless  with  a  yellowish  tint, 
lustre  adamantine,  resinous  ;  translucent, trans- 
parent; fracture  conchoidal ;  brittle;  streak 
reddish  bn»wn,  white. 

Bthavior.  Sometimes  decrepitates  violently, 
is  rcamded  slightly  on  thin  edges,  and  gives 
traces  of  sulphurous  acid;  on  charcoal  in  the 
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ezteiior  flame  it  prodaees  a  coating  of  oxide ; 
soda  reduces  it.  Dissolves  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  leaving  solphar. 

Jmdyns,  1.  By  Arfvedson;  3,  a  lamellar 
brown  variety  from  Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees  by 
Berthier ;  3,  fibrous,  from  Przibram,  Bohemia, 
average  of  two  analyses  by  Lowe. 

1.  s.  3. 

Zinc 66-34  63*0  62*01 

Iron —  3*4  2*25 

Cadmiam —  —  1*64 

8ulphar 33-66  33-6  32*95 

100  100  98-86 


In  its  pure  state  its  formula  is  ZnS,  to  which 


Sulpharet  of  zinc 75*5 

Sulpharet  of  iron 17*2 


92-7 


2. 
63-4 
11-6 

760 


1  approaches.  Several  have  been  examined, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  protosulphuret  of  iron 
is  considerable.  1,  from  Cogolin,  and  2,  from 
Argenliere,  France,  by  Berthier ;  3,  from  Che- 
ronie,  France,  by  Lecann;  4,  from  Cabrera, 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  by  Bonis;  6  and  6,  black 
blendes,  from  Marmato  (hence  Marmatite)  near 
Popayan,  by  Boussingault. 

In  the  2d  and  4th  the  impurities  i^re  omitted. 
For  1,4, 6,  and  6  the  formula  is  nearly  SZnS-f- 
Fe8. 

IjocalUiei,  Sfc,  B.  occurs  in  metamorphic  and 
secondary  rocks,  usually  associated  with  galena, 
and  rarely  alone;  also  with  copper  pyrites^ 
heavy  spar,  sparry  iron,  red  hematite,  dLc.  Its 
localities  are  therefore  numerous  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States. 


3. 
82-76 
13-71 

96-47 


4. 
6700 
19-86 

86-86 


5. 
77-6 
22*6 

100 


6. 
76-8 
23-2 

100 


BLOCK  TIN.  Tech.  This  term  was  for- 
nerly  applied  exclusively  to  solid  metallic  tin, 
but  it  is  also  applied  at  present  to  sheet-tin, 
with  a  thicker  coating  than  ordinary  of  metallic 
tin. 

BLOEDITE.    Min,    See  PoLVBALrTB. 

BLOOD.  The  fluid  which  circulates  in  the 
animal  body  in  certain  vessels,  called  blood- 
vessels. In  vertebrated  animals  it  is  of  a  red 
eolor  in  the  greater  vessels,  but  colorless  in 
their  minute  ramifications.  The  blood  of  the 
lower  classes  of  animals  is,  with  few  excep- 
tioDS,  colorless. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  that  blood 
which  is  brought  to  the  heart  from  the  lungs, 
tad  projected  through  the  arteries  from  its  left 
ventricle  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  has  a 
brighter  red  color,  and  is  called  arterial  blood ; 
^t  which  is  returned  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  through  the  veins  to  the  heart  and  thrown 
from  its  right  ventricle  into  the  lungs,  has  a 
dark  red  color,  and  is  called  venous  blood. 
The  difference  in  the  color  of  these  two  seems 
to  depend  on  an  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the 
langs,  but  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  may 
be  changed  into  that  of  arterial  by  other  sub- 
stances incapable  of  producing  any  chemical 
change  in  it,  as  several  salts  of  the  alkalies, 
sugar,  Ac  Both  varieties  of  blood  seem  not 
otherwise  to  vary  materially  from  each  other. 

Blood  of  mammalia  and  birds  forms  an 
opake,  slightly  viscid,  red  liquid  of  1*0627  to 
1<067  spec,  grav.',  of  a  saline  disagreeable  taste, 
and  feeble  but  peculiar  ordor.  Examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  small  red  particles,  commonly  called  blood- 
globules,  floating  in  a  clear,  colorless,  or  slightly 
yellowish  fluid,  liquor  sanguinis.  In  mammalia 
the  red  particles,  or  blood  corpuscles,  form  cir- 
cnlar  disks,  more  transparent  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edges,  and  appearing  under  the 
mieroseope  not  red,  but  only  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  fluid  in  which  they  float  Besides 
these,  other,  but  less  numerous  and  smaller 
bodies  are  observed  of  a  roundish,  but  less 
Rgolar  form,  and  of  a  grannlar  appearance, 
whieh  are  called  lymph  globoles. 


When  blood,  either  arterial  or  venous,  is 
withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  body,  it  soon 
coagulates  and  forms  a  clot, which  gradually  con- 
tracts more  and  more,  and  then  floats  in  a  clear 
yellowish  or  greenish  liquid  called  the  serum. 
This  coagulation  is  not  prevented  by  any  ex- 
traneous circumstances,  such  as  temperature, 
exclusion  of  the  air,  dec,  and  it  takes  place  in 
the  blood-vessels  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
circulation  is  interrupted,  and  used  therefore 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  an  innate  vitality. 
The  coagulation  depends  on  a  content  of  fibrin, 
which  is  kept  in  solution  in  the  blood,  but  on 
its  coagulation  separates  and  encloses  at  the 
same  time  the  red  globules  and  other  particles 
kept  in  suspension  in  the  blood,  thereby  form- 
ing the  coagulum,  or  clot,  which  subsequently 
contracts  more  and  more.  If  the  blood  be 
whipped  while  drawn,  the  fibrin  coagulates  on 
the  whip,  and  is  thereby  prevented  from  en- 
closing the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  which 
remain  in  suspension,  and  the  blood  then 
retains  its  usual  appearance  without  further 
coagulation. 

If  blood  be  received  in  water,  the  envelope 
and  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood- 
globules  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  their  color- 
less nuclei  remain  in  suspension  in  the  liquid. 
Coagulation  is  in  this  case  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  water,  by  which  the  fibrin  is  kept 
in  solution.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  may 
also  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa  (jiVir)» 
which  is  a  powerful  solvent  for  the  fibrm.  It 
may  further  be  prevented  by  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates and  some  other  salts,  but  of  which  a 
much  larger  amount  is  required. 

In  the  serum  the  red  globules  remain  without 
change.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  serum  be 
diluted,  instead  of  water,  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sugar,  or  of  certain  salts.  If  blood  be  mixed 
with  8  limes  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  Glauber's  salt,  coagulation  is  prevented,  atid 
at  the  same  time  the  globules  remain  undis- 
solved, and  settle  after  some  time  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  may  then  be  separated  by  fil- 
tration, which  could  not  be  done  ir\\]d  iTeaVL 
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Mood  on  aecoQDt  of  it»  $Mmy  rharmcler^  Irt 
ih<?  former  ca^e,  ihe  globules  remam  oti  the 
filter  as  a  magmarowin^  to  ihcir  pulpy  consist- 
ence, ^hen  tsaluratCLi  wiih  water.  Dissolved 
fibrin  seem  L>  haire  coDsiderable  iai]u<?Dce  in 
di^poEiiDg  the  globulus  to  £cule> 

The  maia  proximaie  cotistuuenls  of  the  blood 
are  I  fibrm«  albumen,  globuUn,  and  hemaun. 
Of  these,  (he  fibrin  and  albnmea  occur  in  ^ulu- 
tion,  wbil«  the  globules  are  formed  of  globulin 
and  hemaiiD  (coloring  mauer).  On  coagula« 
bon»  ihe  fibrin  separales  and  encloses  the 
globtileSi  which,  tflgeibefj  form  the  cldi,  white 
~ie  albumen  remaia!i  iusohHion  and  forms  the 
main  ingjr^dient  of  the  ^erum.  Fibrin,  albu- 
men, and  gigbulitt  i^seitjble  each  other  so  much 
in  their  chemical  properties  that  a  ^imilarit}' 
in  their  corn|Tosition  was  Icng  suspected,  till  at 
last  the  HoJland  chemisf,  Mulder,  proved  thai 
they  all  contain  one  and  the  frame  orgatiic  sub- 
atance,  but  modified  by  the  diflVrent  ehpmjcal 
processes  in  the  body,  and  combined  with  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  inorganic  nubsttince^  (^u1* 
phurandphosphorxis).  This  substance  Mulder 
considered  as  the  ba^sis  of  alJ  the  other  snb* 
stances  contaiuifd  in  the  blood  and  used  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  and  the  performance 
of  its  other  chemical  processes,  or  as  ihe 
prima  materia^  and  called  it^  for  tb^s  reason, 
protfin  (from  w^^t^,  to  be  the  first). 

Tut  the  chemical  properties  of  pntrin,  its  se- 
paration and  itfe  relation  to  the  di^erent  animal 
•nbslaoceK,  &c,,  Acj  we  refer  to  P(t<rrBt3r* 

The  ^brin  is  dissolved  in  the  Mood,  but  pre- 
cipiiaiesj  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  blood  is 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation.  It  thus  fi^^rms 
ft  kind  of  fine  net  or  cell-work,  which  encloses 
the  biood>g lobulars  and  forms  the  ctfagalttfTt  or 
clot.  The  size  of  the  latter  depends,  ihereftire, 
mainly  on  ihe  quantity  of  the  red  globules,  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  being  always  small,  amnunt- 
ini^  only  to  aboot  |  or  i  per  cent,  of  the  blood. 
For  fibrin,  we  refer  to  article  Finnt^r, 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  the  ghbtii^s 
mi|;ht  be  separated  from  the  blond.  The  red 
globules  of  the  blood  are  formed  of  two  sub- 
stances, h^nifitin  and  globidin.  Of  these,  the 
former  is  the  substance  to  which  the  blood  is 
owing  its  red  color.  For  the  separation  of  these 
two  substances,  and  their  chemical  character^ 
see  HaatATi!!  and  Globolis.  The  latter  sub- 
stance ha$  great  fesemblance  tn  albumen,  with 
which  it,  for  a  long  time,  was  confounded. 
When  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  are  dis- 
solved in  pure  water,  their  nuclei  remain  un- 
dissolved, as  extremely  small  colorless  flobuli, 
which,  in  the  mammalia,  are  too  small  for  ex- 
amination, but  in  the  frog  may  be  collected  and 
examined*  These  nuc lei  seem  not  to  be  formed 
of  a  substance  resembling  albumen,  as  they 
neither  swell  up  nor  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,bi3t 
their  true  nature  has  not  yet  been  fully  inves- 
tigated, 

Mfivmiu  is  contained  in  the  senitn,  which 
is  m  a  i  n  iy  a  so  I  a  tio  n  of  i  t  in  water.  These  ru  m 
forms  a  yellowish,  sometimes  ^reenijih  or  red- 
dish yellow  liquid,  of  a  saline  disagreeable 
taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  has  a  spec, 
grav.  of  l-oa?  to  1-029.  It  forms  ahout  |  of  the 
weight  of  the  blood,  while  the  clot  in  its  moist 
f  not  pressed)  state  forma  ahont  J,  In  tb«  serum 
344 
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'  the  albumen  U  combined  with  fat  and  with  sodM^ 
to  which  it  owes  tts  aJknline  reaction,  and  wjj 
phosphate  of  lim(^.  If  the  J^erum  be  heated  u 
160'*,  it  ia  converted  into  a  jelly-tike  Dias$  fro© 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumeo,  wlihctit  tb« 
exirieaLion  of  any  gaseous  substance.  For 
the  chemical  properties  of  albutnen  s«e  under 

Al.HrBll!!lf. 

Fatty  mattm  in  tht  Bloorl  Both  the  clot  and 
the  serum  contain  several  fatty  matters,  whidh 
occur  in  the  blood,  partly  dissolved  w  fatty 
acids  in  combination  with  ba^ws.  and  parrly 
suspended  as  globules.  When  blood  c^Mtfa-* 
lates  spontaneously,  the  clot  encloses  the  sd» 
p ended  particles  tif  fat,  which  may  be  extrteM 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  hot  a  portion  remaias  is 
solution  in  the  serum,  from  which  d  great  po^ 
tion  of  it  may  be  abstracted  by  shaking  vitb 
ether. 

It  is  probable  that  the  blood  contains  all  die 
d liferent  fats  contained  in  the  body.  Berrelio! 
examined  the  fa t^  which  may  be  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  from  the  fibrin  atler  il.^  coip^ 
lation  from  ox*blood.  In  its  melted  stale  ' 
yellow,  but  becomes  solid  and  crystallii 

cooling.    It  coniains  no  phosphorus, bm  1<   

an  alkaline  ash,  and  its  solution  in  alcriHol  rd- 
dens  1  it  m  us-p  ape  r.  It  i  &  there  fore  p  re  c  i;i  it*ti4 
in  itf  saponified  state  as  an  acid  salt  Bjdi' 
gesiion  with  caustic  potassa  a  portjon  of  il 
remains  undissolved  as  a  white  powder, 

Eoudet  examined  the  fat^  which  may  ht  rs>  < 
tracted  from  dried  blood  by  boilin*  alcohol 
af\er  completed  extraction  with  water,  after 
which  the  blood  is  again  dried  and  repeatedly 
treated  with  boil  in  jr  alcohol.  After  filtraiiuif, 
the  boiling-hot  alcohol  deposits,  on  eooh&g,t 
solid  fat  in  flocks,  which,  by  Botidet,  ha$  beea 
named  fcrolin  (from  oleum  oil  and  $tt%imy 

Seroliti  is  thus  obtained  as  flocks  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  At  §7"  it 
melts,  and  may  almost  be  distilled  withoat 
change,  yielding,  however,  at  the  same  tiiae, 
ammouiacal  vapors  of  a  peculiar  charactfrislk 
odor.  It  IK  lighter  than  water,  and  is  not  tapt- 
ble  of  forming  an  emulsion  with  it.  It  is  ia- 
solubfe  in  alcohol  of  0-833  spec,  grav-,  in  which 
it  only  dissolves  very  sparingly  hj  boiling,  and 
separates  again  on  coolmg.  Easily  soluble  in 
ether.     Is  not  saponified  by  alkalies- 

The  alcoholic  solution,  from  which  the  sero^ 
lin  has  deposited,  lejives,  on  evaporatioa,  a 
mixture  of  several  fatty  matters.  On  tffW- 
men  I  of  this  with  cold  alcohol  of  0*833,  a  wbiti 
crystalline  fat  remains,  which  contains  pbos- 
pboras,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  soiB* 
of  the  ifltty  matters  of  the  brain*  The  alco- 
holic solution  deposits,  on  evaporation,  eh olei^ 
term  in  foliated  crj'stalR,  and  leaves  at  last  a 
mixture  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  alkali* 

In  serum  Lee  an  u  delected  chojesterm,  sero- 
lin,  and  fatty  acids,  but  no  fat  containing  pbo^ 
phorus. 

It  5eems  to  follow  from  the  foregoing,  ihat 
both  albumen  and  fibrin  is  accompanied  by 
peculiar  fats  containing  no  phosphoros,  and 
that  the  latter  variety  of  fat,  therefore,  mast 
belong  to  the  red  globules  of  the  blood. 

After  coagulation  of  blood,  or  of  serutn^  by 
heat>  the  rtmaimng  Hptid  coniaitu^  beiMts  dif- 
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ferent  inoi^anic  salts,  several  organic  matters, 
the  amouQl  of  which,  however,  is  not  great, 
and  a  portion  of  which  may  he  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  water  by  heat  on  the  albuminons 
substances  during  the  coagalation.  On  evapo- 
ration to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  an  extractive 
mass  is  left,  with  distinct  crystals  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  Anhydrous  alcohol  extracts  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  a  yellowish  substance, 
after  which  alcohol  of  *833  dissolves  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  lactate  of  soda,  and 
several  other  animal  matters  of  an  extractive 
nature,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  flesh  and 
urine.  AAer  neutralization  of  the  carbonated 
alkalies,  in  the  residae,  by  acetic  acid,  and  ex- 
traction of  the  acetates  by  alcohol,  water  dis- 
solves phosphate  and  sulphate  of  the  alkalies, 
and  an  animal  substance  precipitable  by  tannin, 
aAer  which  a  small  portion  of  coagulated  albu- 
men only  remains  undissolved. 

Saltt  of  the  Blood.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  albumen  exists  in  the  blood  in  actual 
combination  with  soda.  The  latter  base,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  potaua,  is  also  found  in  the 
blood  in  combination  with  fatty  acids,  and  with 
^smaller  or  greater  quantities  of  lactic,  car- 
bonic, sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids.  It  has 
also  been  mentioned  that  the  blood  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  existence  of  ammonia  in  fresh  blood  is 
uncertain.  Lime  occurs  also  in  the  blood  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid,as  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia.  These  earthy  phosphates  exist  in 
combination  with  the  albuminous  ingredients 
of  the  blood,  which  keep  them  in  solution,  and 
with  which  they  remain  in  combination  after 
their  coagulation.  The  gaseous  ingredients  of 
the  blot)d,  see  under  Rbspiration. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  usual  ingre- 
dients of  the  blood,  it  occasionally  contains 
others  which  are  accidental,  either  taken  up  by 
the  digestive  organs  or  from  vitiated  or  sup- 
pressed secretions.  These  are,  however,  often 
excreted  again  so  fast  that  their  detection  is 
difficult 

jtnalysis  and  Composition  of  Bhod,  The  quan- 
titative estimation  of  the  diflerent  constituents 
of  the  blood  often  becomes  a  matter  of  interest 
in  a  physiological  or  pathological  point  of 
view.  Berzelius  prescribes  the  following 
method :  two  quantities  of  the  same  blood  are 
'weighed,  and  one  allowed  to  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, the  other  is  evaporated  in  a  water- 
bath  to  perfect  dryness,and  the  residue  weighed, 
which,  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the 
blood,  yields  the  amount  of  water. 

The  coagulum  of  the  first  portion,  when 
sufficiently  contracted  so  as  to  float  freely  in 


the  serum,  is  removed,  cut  'to  pieces  if  too 
large,  laid  between  two  counterpoised  filters, 
and  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
which  are  to  be  renewed  without  removing  the 
counterpoised  filters.  When  all  the  serum  has 
been  thus  absorbed,  the  clot  is  dried  without 
removing  it  from  the  filters  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  weighed  with  proper  precau- 
tions to  prevent  it  from  absorbing  moisture' 
from  the  air.  After  deduction  of  the  weight 
of  the  filters,  this  yields  the  amount  of  fibrin  and 
blood'globuUs ;  the  latter  are  then  extracted  by 
repeated  treatment  with  water  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  77°  to  86**  till  it  becomes  no  longer 
colored,  when  the  fibrin  which  thus  remains  is 
dried  and  weighed.  It  may  sometimes  be  more 
convenient  not  to  employ  the  whole  clot,  but 
only  a  weighed  portion  of  it.  Thus  the  reh'  ■ 
tive  proportion  of  fibrin  and  blood'globules  is  ob- 
tained. In  the  aqueous  solutions  the  globulin 
and  hematin  of  the  blood-globules  are  con- 
tained, and  may  be  separated  from  each  other, 
as  indicated  under  these  heads. 

The  other  weighed  portion  of  the  blood, 
which  has  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  is  pul- 
verized and  treated  first  with  ether,  and  then 
with  alcohol,  and  at  last  with  boiling-hot  water 
The  residue  thus  left  yields,  when  dried  (as 
before),  the  amount  of  all  the  albuminous  in- 
gredients of  the  blood,  from  which  the  weight 
of  the  albumen  is  obtained  by  deducting  that  of 
the  fibrin  and  blood-globules.  The  ethereal 
solution  contains  the  fat,  the  amount  of  which 
is  determined  after  evaporation  of  the  ether. 
The  alcoholic  and  aqueous  solutions  contain 
the  salts  and  the  other  less  important  organic 
substances  of  the  blood  (extractive). 

For  the  analysis  of  the  serum,  the  latter  may 
be  coagulated  by  heating  it  to  170®,  evaporating 
it  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  pulverizing,  and 
then  extracting,  first  with  ether  to  dissolve  fat, 
and  then  with  boiling  water,  by  which  the  al- 
bumen remains  undissolved.  The  aqueous 
solutions  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  with  lac- 
tate of  soda  and  extractive.  The  residue  from 
the  alcohol,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  soluble 
in  water,  is  alkaline ;  neutralized  with  acetic 
acid,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol,  the  latter  dissolves  acetate 
of  soda,  which,  on  incineration,  is  converted 
into  carbonate.  The  residue  from  the  alcohol 
is  small,  and  contains  phosphate  of  soda  with  a 
small  portion  of  an  animal  matter,  soluble  in 
water,  and  precipitable  by  solutions  of  galls 
and  chloride  of  mercury. 

According  to  Berzelius's  analysis,  serum  con- 
sists of: 


Serum  iVom  the  oz. 

Water 90-50 

Albumen 8*00 

Substances  soluble  in  alcohol 0*88 

Albumen,  with  loda  and  lactate  of  soda  . .  0*62  \ 

Chloride  of  potatslum 0-S6  j 

Substances  insol.  in  alcohol,  soluble  in 
water,  animal  matter,  and  phosphate 
o^  the  alkalies 0*15 


Extractive,  and  lactate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  aodinm 0* 


From  man. 
..  90-59 
..    800 
1-00 


•el 


OA 


100*00 


100*00 
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These  results  agree  well  with  those  of  Marcet  and  Lecann's  analyses  of  semm  from  homaa 

blood. 

Marcet.  Lecanu. 

1.  1. 

Water * 90-000  90-600  90-100 

Albumen 8-680  7-800  8-120 

Extractive,  including  lactates 0-400  0-379  0-460 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 0-660  0-600  0-553 

Carbonate  of  soda,  with  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda    0-200  0-210  0-200 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 0H)60  0*071  0H)87 

Fat  0-220  0-340 


100H)00 


99-900 


99-859 


The  relative  proportion  of  the  coagulum  and 
^be  Mirum  of  human  blood  is,  according  to  Lecanu, 
Clot  (dried)  13-086  (varying  from  1 1-59  to  14-85) 
Serum....  86-915 
The  dot  consists,  according  to  him,  of: 

Fibrin 0-295 

Hematin 0-227 

Albumen  (globulin) 12-568 

13-090 


From  this,  and  the  analyses 
calculated  the  con^itotUion  of  the 


of  the  serum,  he 
blood  as  follows : 


1. 

Water 78-015 

Fibrin 0-210 

Albumen 6-509 

Blood-globules 1 3-300 

Crystallizable  fat 0*243 

Oilyfat 0-131 

Extractive,  soluble  in  alcohol    0*179 
Substances  only  sol.  in  water   0*126 

Salts  of  the  alkalies 0-837 

Salts  of  earths  and  ox.  of  iron    0-210 
Loss. 0-240 


9. 

78-569 
0-356 
6-942 

11*963 
0-430 
0227 
0-192 
0-201 
0-730 
0*141 
0-259 


100-000     100-000 

Lecanu  found  that  blood  of  females  contains 
more  water,  the  amount  of  which  is  also  more 
variable.  In  10  analyses  of  blood  of  females 
he  found  the  amount  of  water  to  vary  between 

79  and  85^  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same  number 
of  analyses  of  blood  of  males  it  varied  between 
77-9  and  80|  per  cent.    Between  twenty  and 

80  years  the  amount  of  water  does  not  seem  to 
be  influenced  by  the  age.  The  amount  of 
albumen  varies  from  5*8  to  7*8  per  cent.,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  sex  or  age. 
The  red  globules  of  the  blood  vary  in  the  fe- 
male between  6-8  and  13  per  cent,  in  the  male 
between  1 1*6  and  14*8.  After  sustained  loss  of 
blood,  and  in  females,  aAer  menstruation,  the 
amount  of  red  globules  is  considerably  less. 
The  amount  of  salts  varies  between  0*08  and 
0-014  per  cent 

Denis  has  derived  the  following  results  from 
83  analyses,  carefully  performed,  showing  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  each  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  the  blood : 

XALC 

Maximum.  Minim.  Variation.  Mean. 

Water 80*5       73*20       7*30  76*7 

Albumen 6-3        4-85       1*45         5-7 

Blood-globules  18*6       11-05       7-55  14-9 

Fibrin 0-4         0-20       0*20        0-276 

346 


Water 84*80  75*00 

Albumen 6-64  5*00 

Blood-globules  16-71  7-14 

Fibrin 0-31  0*20 


9-80  78-70 

1*84  MO 

9-57  1««77 

0-11  0-S6 


The  blood  of  the  vena  porta  is  said  to 
vary  in  some  points  from  common  venous 
blood  by  being,  according  to  Schultz,  of  a 
darker  color,  its  color  being  not  affected  by 
oxygen  nor  by  the  addition  of  salts,  and 
yielding  no  coagulum,  or  only  one  that  is 
white  and  diffused,  which  again  disappears 
aAer  12  to  14  hours,  separating  into  a  clear 
liquid  and  a  brown  sediment  It  contains 
more  water  than  venous  blood,  and  a  less  pro- 
portion of  albuinen,  but  a  considerably  larger 
amount  of  fat,  amounting,  according  to  him, 
to  1*66  per  cent,  while  common  venous  blood 
only  contains  0-83.  . 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of 
the  analyses  of  Dumas  and  Prevost  of  blood 
from  different  animals.  The  size  of  the  blood* 
globules  are  given  in  fractions  of  millimeters. 


Man 

Monkey  . . 

Dog 

Cat 

Horse .... 

Calf 

Sheep .... 

Goat 

Rabbit.... 
Guinea-pig 
Raven .... 
Heron , , . . 

Duck 

Chicken  . . 
Pigeon  .  • . 
Trout .... 
Barbot.... 

Eel 

Land  turtle 
Frog... 


Blood  in  100  pu. 


n 

55 


1292 

14*61 

1238 

12-04 

9-20 

9-12 

9-35 

10-20 

9-38 

12-80 

14-66 

13-26 

15-01 

15-71 

15-67 

6-88 

4-81 

6-00 

15-06 

6-90 


8-69 
7-79 
6-55 
843 
8-97 
8-28 
7-72 
8-34 
6-83 
8-72 
5-64 
5-92 
847 
6-30 
4-69 
7-25 
6-57 
940 
8-06 
4-64 


78-39 

77-60 

81-07 

79-53 

81-83 

82-6 

82-93 

8146 

8379 

7848 

79-70 

80-82 

76-52 

77-99 

79-74 

66-87 

88-62 

84-60 

77-88 

88461 


Seram  in 
100  pts. 


10-0 
9-2 
74 
9-6 
99 
99 
8-5 
93 
10-9 
10.0 
6-6 
6-8 
9-9 
7-5 
5-5 


90-0 

90-8 

92-6 

904 

90-1 

901 

91-6 

907 

89-1 

90-0 

934 

932 

90-1 

92-5 

94-5 

7.7192.3 

6-9  93-1 

10-0  90-0 

9-6  90-4 

5.O95-O1 


Diameter 

oflilood 

(lobnlea. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the 
blood  of  birds  is  richest  in  red  globules,  and 
that  among  the  mammalia  the  blood  of  cami- 
yorous  animals  contains  more  of  them  than 
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that  of  herbivorous,  and  that  cold-blooded 
animals  contain  them  in  the  least  quantity. 

Damas  and  Prevost  found  that  arterial  blood 
contained  about  one  per  cent,  more  of  blood- 
globules  than  vtnout  blood,  which,  however,  is 
not  probable,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  formation  of  the  blood-globules  is 
attended  under  other  circumstances.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  late  investigations  of  Mulder,  it 
seems  probable  that  most  of  the  fibrin  exists 
in  the  arterial  blood  in  an  oxidized  state  (as 
oxyprotein,  see  under  FiBaiK),  but  is  again 
returned  to  the  venous  blood  as  fibrin. 

Simon  has  performed  a  series  of  analyses 
of  blood,  the  result  of  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  table.  {Berzel.  Artb.  1841.)  He 
determined  the  amount  of  fibrin,  by  receiving 
the  blood  in  a  bottle  containing  pieces  of 
metal,  which  had  been  previously  weighed 
separately,  and  with  the  bottle,  when  the  whole 
was  again  weighed  aAer  the  reception  of  the 
blood  into  it.    By  shaking  the  blood  in  the 


bottle  the  fibrin  coagulated  on  the  metallic 
fragments,  and  was  then  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed  with  them,  and  the  fat  subsequently 
extracted  by  ether.  A  portion  of  the  blooa 
thus  freed  from  fibrin  was  coagulated,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  weighed,  pulverized,  freed 
from  fat  by  ether,  and  the  remainder  boiled 
from  5  to  8  times  with  alcohol  of  50  per  cent, 
till  it  no  longer  became  colored.  The  residue 
oialbvmen  was  then  dried  and  weighed.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  which  becomes  turbid  on 
cooling,  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation, 
after  which  the  solution  is  separated  from  the 
precipitate,  and  again,  if  necessary,  precipi« 
tated  by  alcohol.  The  obtained  precipitates, 
consisting  of  globulin  and  hematin,  are  then 
separated  from  each  other  by  boiling  with 
alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
leaves  sulphate  of  globulin,  and  dissolves 
sulphate  of  hematin.  The  solution  from  which 
the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  weighed. 
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The  colerrtess  fltiid,  which  totm^  thv  b1ot>d 
of  thti  hiwer  classes  of  animitlA,  hR%  tiot  yt^t 
been  [tuiTif  ienrly  irivcstigated.  Hlood  of  farM^ 
ipcinni  IS  transpar^uti  of  a  r^4di^h  blue  color, 
which,  on  «jtpo9ure  to  air,  becomes  perfeetly 
rt tl»  but  in  which  uo  b!ood-gk>bules  are  visible 
even  by  great  magJiifyicig  power.  According 
10  Ihe  eirpenments  of  Hunefeld,  il  contains  aJ- 
butnen  ntrd  hematin^but  no  ^briri  or  globulin. 
Bi&od  m  DiMtiitft*  The  peculiar  properly  of 
the  blood  in  the  be^inniti^  of  intlammalory 
diseases  I  lo  coagulate  in  an  unusual  manner^ 
iS^^ing  on  the  lop  of  the  elm  what  is  known 
A»  the  laHamtnaiory  or  buffy  coat  (crusia  in- 
fiamtn&torja)  has  louf  been  known  to  physi- 
cians. This  IS  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the 
red  partictea  before  ihe  coagnUiion  of  the 
fibrin  comuiences,  by  which  ihe  upper  part  of 
the  coagulum,  which  soon  afierwards  fartn^, 
becomes  of  a  while  or  grayish  yellow  cuiorj 
while  the  lower  pari  is  red  as  iiiualt  frotn  the 
encbsed  red  particles.  Subsequently  this  uppc^r 
portion  coniracls  considerably  more  ihan  the 
lower,  which  is  kept  eait^nded  by  the  enclosed 
btood^globulcK.  The  esseriiial  condition  of  ihe 
formation  of  the  buOy  coat  i&  an  increase  in 
the  qtianiity  of  ftbrin  (or  ils  oiides)  in  propor* 
lion  lo  ihc  globules,  by  which  the  blood  eoag:u- 
laies  ftlower»and  at  the  same  time  the  blotwl- 
f lobules  settle  readier,  while  the  fibrin  remainsi 
ill  solution.  It  may  be  artificial ty  im itated  with 
healthy  blood,  especially  of  man  or  cats,  by  ihe 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ^urh  aaltSf 
which  rf^tard  the  coagulation,  as»  for  instance, 
carbon  ate  of  potass  a  or  s  a  I  p  h  a  le  of  s  oda*  A  c- 
cording  to  the  last  inveisiigaUons  of  Mulder, 
the  buffy  coat,  when  freed  from  ihe  adheient 
albumen,  contains  no  true  tibrtn,  but  consists 
mainly  of  two  oiides  of  protein  (oiy proteins), 
formed  from  the  ftbrin  of  ihe  blood  by  oxida- 
^  llatit  iu  consequence  of  the  inflammation  in 
much  larger  quantity  than  in  the  n<>imal 
healthy  slate  (see  under  Fib  my  and  PnoTEiw). 
Tha  huffy  coat  contains,  besides,  frcm  ^  lo  3 
per  cent,  offal. 

Andral  and  Uavarrei  have  performed  a  num- 
ber of  analyses  of  blood  with  a  vien'  lo  deter- 
mine the  quanti!ics  and  variations  of  its  essen- 
tial ingredients  in  different  di«*eaj-es,  for  which 
we  refer  to  Jnn.  dt  Chtm.  H  ffr  Phys,  Ixsv.  p, 
226,  and  V.  404  (3d  series).  They  esiimaie  the 
following  as  the  usual  or  normal  quantities  of 
each  ingredient  in  1000  pis,  of  healthy  blood  % 
fibrin  3,  gl^ibules  IS7,  solid  matter  of  serum 
80,  water  790.  The  eitrem«  variaLiorts  of  each 
ing^redient  noticed  by  them  were  fibrin  from 
0-90  to  10*0  in  every  1000  parts  of  blood;  the 
globules  from  SI  to'  185;  Ihe  solid  paru^  of  the 
aerum  from  67  to  104  and  the  water  from  725 
to  016,  A  bsii  nence  from  food  and  loss  of  blood 
by  venesection,  diminish  the  solid  ingredients, 
but  act  more  especially  upon  the  globules. 
During  acute  inflamToatory  affections  there  is 
an  invariivble  increase  in  the  quanlily  of  (oii- 
dired)  fibrin  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  in  Ham  mat  ion. 

la  A!<iaiic  cholera  the  blood  is  deprived  of  a 
large  anyountof  its  water,  with  a  smatl  propor- 
tjot)  of  its  solid  ingredients^  by  the  thin  liquid 
evacuated  during  thU  disease  by  the  intestinal 
canaU  br  which  the  blood  is  so  much  conceu- 


trtied  &  I  lo  he  impeded  In  iis  circulation,  con* 
tatning  %h  to  b2  per  cent,  of  soUd  matter.  It 
also  seems  to  contain  less  alkali  thun  m  health. 
LasKaigoe  has  proved  that  at  lea^t  in  »ot£ie 
cases  of  jaundice  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile 
is  actually  contained  in  the  blood*  (See  under 
BitF.) 

In  suppression  of  urine*  the  blond  j^i  alnio 
found  to  contain  urea^  In  a  ca^e  of  stJppre$- 
sion  of  urine,  in  dropsy  after  sea  rl  a  una,  both 
the  blood  and  the  serons  effusions  were  found 
by  one  of  the  auihors  lo  contain  urea  to  the 
amount  of  1^  grains  to  the  ounce.  Th#  uret 
may  in  such  case^  be  detected  by  preciptt«dof 
Ihe  blood  with  strong  alcohol,  evaporaiinf  iht 
alcoholic  liquid  in  a  waier-baih  to  dryuet^  of 
syrupy  consistence;  again,  if  necessary,  dia* 
solving  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  evaporatluf 
to  dryness  in  a  water^baih,  and  diit^olvtag  the 
residue  in  a  small  portion  of  wtiten  by  which 
fat  remains,  and  after  concentfation  of  ihi 
filtered  liquid,  mixing  it  with  cold  nitric  acid, 
by  which  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  prccipitaDf 
eiiher  immediately  or  after  the  bp^e  of  si? me 
time.  Urea  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood 
of  persons  affected  with  B right's  disease  of  iha 
kidneys,  and  with  cholera. 

In   diabetes,  in  which   the   urine    contalai 
sugar,  ibis  substance  has  also  been  sought  for 
in  the  blood, but  mostly  without  stiec ess,  cxcepi^ 
in  one  case  by  Ambrosiani.    In  many  cases Jjj^H 
this  disease,  the  serum  of  the  blood  haa  hei^H 
&jund  combined  with  so  much  fatty  matter  as 
to  resem  ble  an  em  u  1  sioo ,    A  si  m  i  1  ar  con  d  i  lion 
of  the  bU>od  has  also  been  observed  in  afleo- 
Lions  of  the  liver. 

Lecanu  and  Zanarelli  hare  analyzed  white 
blood  from  a  person  suffering  from  mania  A 
potu.  These  examinations  eonfimi  ihe  obse^ 
vation  that  the  white  color  is  owing  to  aa 
excess  of  fatty  matter.  Fibrin  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  hematin  has  almost  disappeared- 
The  following  is  the  result  of  their  ajnalyscs; 

Water..,.,. 905  TM 

Albumen 7-6  6-4 

Crystallized  fat*.,,     0-4  Fat •*,.1H 

Oily  fat , 0^6  HemaiJn iraces 

Extractive  and  salts    0-5  Extract  with  ^^     ^^ 
somafai,.  > 

i?r/fdi<5n  «/  hhod-^ahM  on  Steel  and  Li^tn, 
BImd'Stai tt§  on  SUfl.  When  the  blade  of 
a  knife  is  j^iained  by  blood,  it  is  rtd  whea 
the  layer  is  very  thin,  but  trtnm  if  thicker: 
heated  to  about  80**,  the  blood-spoi  peels  oit 
leaving  the  steel  tolerably  clean ;  no  such  t]^ 
pearance  arises  from  common  rust,  but  somfr- 
thing  like  it  may  be  produced  by  the  juic* 
of  fruits;  in  that  case  the  blood-spot  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  vegetable  juices,  by 
collecting  the  portion  which  scales  o£^  and 
heating  it  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end; 
it  exhales  Ihe  odor  of  animal  matter  aad 
ammonia,  and  the  latter  may  be  recognised  by 
its  aikaUftt  reaction  on  test-paper:  any  of  the 
vegetable  stains  would,  under  aucb  circum- 
stances, exhale  acid  fumes ;  and  mere  rost 
would  either  give  cut  nothing, or^  at  atl  eveuii, 
the  slightest  possible  trace  of  ammonia.  When 
it  is  practicable,  the  following  process  i$  more 
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ex«ct ;  the  stained  steel  is  immersed  in  water; 
the  hasmatin  and  albumen  (nncoagul.)  gradu- 
ally dissolre,  and  leave  the  fibrin  on  the  blade, 
from  which  it  may  be  removed  by  the  nail ;  red 
streaks  form  in  the  water,  which  becomes  red 
at  bottom:  divide  this  red  part  into  several 
portions ;  to  1  add  chlorine ;  it  becomes  green, 
then  colorless,  and  then  deposits  white  flakes. 
To  S  add  ammonia,  which  does  not  alter  the 
color  when  from  blood,  bat  if  from  any  ordi- 
nary dye^stufl',  it  becomes  purple.  Into  3  drop 
nitric  acid;  it  becomes  pale-gray.  Into  4  a 
drop  or  two  of  infusion  of  galls ;  it  does  not 
alter  the  color,  but  occasions  a  slight  cloud. 
Heat  5  till  it  boils,  when  it  either  deposits 
flakes,  or  becomes  opalescent  Of  these  tests, 
nitric  acid  and  infusion  of  galls  are  the  most 
dehcate ;  should  rust  of  iron  have  mingled 
itself  with  the  liquid,  it  may  be  separated  by 
flltration. 

Mood'ttaint  on  Xtnen,  ifc.  Suspend  the  piece 
of  linen  in  a  little  water;  the  fibrin  remains 
upon  it,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  evolution 
of  ammonia,  if  linen  or  cotton,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  saincient  degree  of  heat,  in  a  small 
tabe;  but  the  haematin  and  some  albumen 
are  dissolved T)r  extracted ;  test  the  colored  solu- 
tion as  above  directed.  Should  the  blood  have 
eoagnlated  upon  one  piece  of  linen,  and  then 
have  gone  through,  so  as  to  discolor  another, 
no  fibrin  will  be  found  on  the  latter.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  solution  of  madder,  or  some  such 
etrioring  matter,  in  a  serous  or  albuminous 
liq;oid,  might  lead  to  deception;  but  in  this 
ease  the  stain  upon  the  linen  would  not  be  so 
eauly  removed  by  water,  and  the  red  solution 
would  become  yellow  by  acids,  and  violet  by 
alkalis:  a  mixture  of  serum  and  the  red  of 
■adder  is  rendered  yellow,  and  does  not  remain 
red,  on  adding  infusion  of  galls. 

Uta,    Ox-blood  is  used  for  several  technical 
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purposes.  It  was  formerly  much  employed  by 
sugar-refiners  for  clarifying,  its  action  depend- 
ing upon  its  albuminous  constituent  It  is 
also  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
prussiate  of  potash,  to  which  it  is  well  adapted 
from  its  large  content  of  nitrogen. 

BLOODSTONE,    jifin.    See  Quarts. 

BLOWPIPE.  Afin.  Chem,  An  instrument 
employed  to  obtain  an  intense  heat,  by  forcing 
a  current  of  atmospheric  air  through  a  common 
white  flame  of  oil,  tallow,  dec,  or  by  burning 
currents  of  mixed  combustible  gases  and  oxy- 
gen. We  distinguish  the  mouth,  table,  and 
hydroxygen  blowpipes. 

Mouth  Blowpipx. 
This  little  instrument  is  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  chemist  in  qualitative  analyses,  in  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  substances  present  in  any 
compound,  or  in  confirming  results  obtained  in 
the  humid  way;  it  is  of  equal  value  to  the 
mineralogist  in  determining  the  nature  and 
more  or  less  of  the  composition  of  a  mineral 
under  examination.  The  blowpipe,  with  its 
few  tests  and  few  accompanying  instruments, 
forms  a  small  portable  laboratory,  with  which 
a  vast  number  of  useful  investigations  can  be 
carried  on.  We  shall  consider,  1st,  the  appa- 
ratus ;  2d,  the  tests  and  their  use ;  3d,  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  with  the  elements  or  their 
compounds,  or  their  behavior. 

1.  jipparatus. 

Blowpipe,  By  urging  a  blast  of  air  horizon- 
tally through  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp 
(see  Flamb),  the  white  light  disappears  by  a 
more  rapid  and  intense  ignition  of  the  combus- 
tible matter,  and  is  replaced  by  a  blue  cone  of 
light  with  a  faint  outer  rim  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  hoe.  The  mouth  blowpipe  is  designed 
to  produce  this  cfiect,  and  has  received  various 
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forms.  It  is  always  made  of  metal,  brass, 
argentan,  silver,  or  tin.  Fig.  83,  represents 
€^n's  blowpipe,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  cod- 
•isting  of  three  parts :  the  hollow  cylinder,  a, 
in  which  the  moistare  of  the  breath  condenses, 
the  long  hollow  shaft,  6,  by  which  the  blowpipe 
IS  held  in  the  hand,  with  its  upper  end  ter- 
minating in  an  irory  month-piece,  and  its 
lower  fitting  by  its  conical  form  in  the  solid 
cylinder,  and  the  small  tube,  c,  fitting  in  like 
manner  into  the  cylinder.  A  small  platinum' 
cap,  d,  of  a  conical  form,  is  fitted  on  the  end 
of  r,  and  is  removable  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
bum  ofi*  the  carbon  that  adheres  to  it,  and  to 
cleanse  the  tube.  The  several  parts  of  this 
blowpipe  are  represented  separately;  indicated 
by  the  same  letters.  The  common  mouth* 
blowpipe  of  the  jeweller,  fig.  38,  a  plain  brass 
tube,  tapering,  and  bent  at  right  angles  towards 
the  point,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but 
after  continued  blowing,  it  is  apt  to  become 
charged  with  moisture.  The  opening  for  pro- 
ducing the  jet  should  be  round  and  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pin. 

Flame,  A  wax  or  sperm  candle,  or  small 
oil-lamp  may  be  employed,  the  latter  with  a 
single,  straight,  elongated  wick  being  prefera- 
ble to  the  others.  It  were  useless  to  give  too 
minute  directions  for  producing  the  flame, 
since  the  operator  will  be  successful  after  a 
few  persevering  attempts.  Grasp  the  mouth- 
piece with  the  lips,  close  them  firmly,  distend 
the  cheeks  slightly,  and  try  to  breathe  through 
the  nostrils  while  air  escapes  through  the 
blowpipe.  The  flame  should  present  an  inte- 
rior cone  of  a  blue  tint  and  an  outer  faint  red- 
dish tint  free  from  white  light.  Within  ^e 
outer  rim  of  the  blue  cone,  the  combustible 
gases  of  the  oil  are  in  a  state  of  imperfect  com- 
bustion from  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen.  This 
part  of  the  flame,  the  extreme  end  of  the  blue 
dame,  is  the  hottest,  and  is  called  the  reducing 
flame,  from  its  intensity  of  heat,  and  its  being 
an  atmosphere  in  part  of  the  reducing  agent, 
carbon.  Metallic  oxides  heated  at  this  point 
are  often  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
many  substances  are  fused.  The  outer  faint 
rim  of  light  consists  of  the  generated  gases  of 
combustion  rendered  luminous  by  heat,  and 
receives  an  unlimited  supply  of  oxygen  from 
the  surrounding  air.  Oxidable  substances 
heated  in  this  flame  are  placed  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable situation  for  oxidation,  viz.  a  high  tem- 
perature and  the  free  access  of  oxygen. 

Supports,  The  substance  under  exam ination 
is  usually  placed  upon  charcoal,  which  often 
acts  as  a  test  (see  below).  It  is  sometimes 
held  in  a  forceps  with  platinum  points,  espe- 
cially if  rather  infusible.  Or  if  it  be  treated 
with  flux,  it  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  platinum 
wire  bent  into  a  crook  at  one  end,  or  on  thin 
platinum  foil  held  at  one  end  by  the  fingers  or 
pincers.  Glass  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  or 
closed  at  one  end,  are  employed  chiefly  for  de- 
termining volatile  substances.  Their  use  is 
more  minutely  described  tmder  QsikaUtatvoe 
Akaltsis  of  Solvit,  p.  174. 

9   Reagenit  and  their  Ute$. 

The  following  excellent  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal reagents  is  from  Presenilis : 


1.  Charcoal  Any  kind  of  completely  caU 
cined  wood-charcoal  may  be  used  for  blowpipe 
experiments.  The  charcoal  of  smaller  branches 
of  pine  or  willow  is  preferable  to  any  oiher  sort. 
Smooth  and  rather  compact  pieces  ought  to  b« 
selected,  as  knotty  pieces  split  and  throw  ofl^ 
fragments  of  the  test  specimen  when  heated. 

It  is  principally  used  as  a  support,  its  value 
depending  on  the  following  properties^  1st,  its 
iufusibility ;  Sd,  its  low  conducting  power  for 
heat,  which  admits  of  a  substance  being  heated 
more  strongly  upon  a  charcoal  than  on  any 
other  support;  8d,  its  porosity,  by  means  of 
which  it  imbibes  easily  fusible  subsunces, 
such  as  borax,  soda,  dcc^  whilst  infusible  bodies 
remain  on  its  surface ;  4th,  its  property  of  re- 
ducing oxidized  bodies,  by  means  of  which  it 
co-operates  in  the  reduction  of  oxides  by  the 
inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  For  its  purificatioa, 
which  is  essential,  see  under  Sodium.  We  em* 
ploy  this  reagent,  on  account  of  its  fusibility, 
to  promote  the  re^r/i<m  of  oxidized  substances 
by  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  In  fusing, 
it  brings  the  oxides  into  moat  intimate  contact 
with  the  charcoal  support,  and  allows  the  flame 
of  the  blowpipe  to  embrace  every  part  of  the 
specimen.  But  it  does  not  co-operate  in  this 
process  by  its  matter,  or  by  decomposition.  If 
the  quantity  operated  upon  is  very  minute,  the 
reduced  metal  will  often  be  found  in  the  pores 
of  the  coal.  In  such  cases,  the  parts  surround- 
ing the  little  bole  which  contained  the  sample, 
are  taken  oflf  with  a  knife,  triturated  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  the  coal  washed  ofi*  from  the  metallic 
particles,  which  then  become  visible,  either  as 
powder  or  as  small  and  flat  spangles,  acconl- 
ing  to  their  various  nature.  In  many  cases, 
e.  g.  in  the  reduction  of  peroxide  of  tin,  it  is 
advantageous  to  add  some  borax  to  the  car^ 
bonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  render  the  mass 
more  easily  fusible. 

In  the  second  place,  carbonate  of  soda  serves 
as  tolvent.  It  is  best  to  use  platinum  wire  as 
the  support,  when  testing  whether  bodies  are 
soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  substance  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
some  carbonate  of  soda  and  water;  this  paste 
is  placed  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  and 
heated.  A  few  only  of  the  bases  dissolve  iu 
melting  carbonate  of  soda,  but  acids  dissolve 
with  facility  therein.  Silicic  acid  diflers  frona 
all  other  acids,  inasmuch  as  the  glass  which  it 
forms  with  carbonate  of  soda  remains  clear 
on  cooling,  if,  of  course,  the  two  constituents 
are  present  in  the  right  proportion  to  each  other. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  moreover  applied  as  a 
means  of  decomposing,  and  rendering  other 
bodies  soluble,  especially  the  insoluble  sul- 
phates, with  which  it  exchanges  acids,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  a  reduction  of  the  new-formed 
sulphate  of  soda  to  sutphuret  of  sodium  takes 
place ;  when  fused  together  with  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  both  are  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  sodium, 
and  of  arseuite  or  arseniate  of  soda,  and  thus 
converting  it  into  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen. 

Finally,  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  most  sus- 
ceptible reagent,  in  the  dry  way,  for  the  deteo- 
tioii  of  MangaaeBc»  etaee,  when  fused  togeUier 
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Id  the  oater  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  with  a  sub> 
stance  containing  manganese,  it  produces  a 
green,  tarbid  button,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
manganate  of  soda. 

9.  Cyanide  of  Potasaimm.  For  its  prepara- 
tion, see  nnder  CTAKoesir»  This  reagent  is  a 
powerfol  redacing  agent  in  the  dry  way.  It 
separates  the  radicals  not  only  from  oxygen 
combinations,  but  also  from  sulphur  combina- 
tions, giving  rise,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cyanate  of  potash,  by  absorbing  oxygen, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium.  We  may,  by  means 
of  it,  obtain  pare  metals  from  their  combina- 
tions, as  e.  g.  antimony  from  antimonious  acid, 
or  from.salphnret  of  antimony,  iron  from  per- 
oxide of  iron,  arsenic  from  arseniates,  &c.  &c. 
The  separation  of  these  metals  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  easy  fusibility  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. As  a  blowpipe  reagent,  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  also  highly  useful;  subsunces 
like  peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  tin,  «&c.,  6lc,, 
which,  for  their  reduction  with  carbonate  of 
sodi,  require  rather  a  strong  flame,  are  re- 
docedwith  the  greatest  facility  when  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  used.  In  blowpipe  experi- 
ments we  always  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
siam,  since  the  cyanide  of  potassium  alone 
fnses  too  easily.  This  mixture,  besides  its 
more  powerful  action,  has  another  advantage 
over  carbonate  of  soda:  it  is  with  extreme 
facility  imbibed  by  the  porous  charcoal,  so  that 
the  purest  metallic  globules  are  obtained. 

4.  Biborate  of  Soda.  {Borax,)  Boracic  acid 
shows  a  great  afiinity  for  oxides,  when  brought 
iato  contact  with  them  whiUt  fusing.  It  com- 
bines, therefore,  in  the  first  place,  directly 
with  oxides.  2.  It  expels  weaker  acids  from 
their  salts;  and,  3,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  disposes 
metals,  sulphur  combinations,  and  haloid  com- 
binations to  oxidize,  in  order  to  combine  with 
the  oxides.  The  borates  produced,  generally 
fose  readily  by  themselves,  but  by  far  more 
easily  when  fused  together  with  borate  of 
soda;  the  latter  salt  acts  in  this  operation 
either  as  a  mere  flux,  or  by  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  double  salts.  In  the  bibo- 
rate of  soda,  we  have,  1,  free  boracic  acid; 
and  2,  borate  of  soda;  and  thus  both  condi- 
tions united,  by  which,  as  before  stated, 
oxides,  sulphurets,  metals,  &c.,  are  disposed 
for  solution  and  fusion;  borax  is  therefore, 
as  a  blowpipe  reagent,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  analytical  chemistry.  Charcoal, 
platinum  wire,  or  foil  are  used  as  supports 
m  this  operation,  heating  the  loop  of  the 
wire  to  redness,  dipping  it  into  the  borax 
powder,  and  holding  it  in  the  outer  flame, 
whereby  a  colorless  pearl  is  obtained.  This 
pearl  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  test  spe- 
cimen, either  when  still  hot,  or  aAer  being 
moistened^  and  thus  a  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  attached  to  it ;  it  is  then  again  exposed, 
first,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  then  to  that 
of  the  blowpipe,  observing  the  phenomena 
which  appear.  When  heated  on  charcoal,  a 
bead  is  fused,  and  the  test  added  to  it  while 
hot  The  following  points  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined with  especial  care:  1.  Whether  the 


specimen  dissolves  transparent  or  not,  and 
whether  it  retains  this  transparency  on  cool- 
ing, or  not.  2.  Whether  it  shows  a  distinct 
and  definite  color,  which,  in  many  cases,  e.  g. 
with  cobalt,  leads  to  an  instantaneous  and 
certain  detection ;  and,  3.  Whether  the  pearls 
show  the  same  or  a  different  relation  in  the 
outer  and  inner  flame.  Phenomena  of  the 
latier  kind  depend  on  the  mutation  from  higher 
degrees  of  oxidation  to  lower,  or  even  to  the 
metallic  state. 

5.  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  jimmonia,  (JlHcro- 
coimic  salt,)  For  its  preparation,  see  under 
SoniuM.  When  this  salt  is  heated,  the  am- 
monia escapes,  together  with  the  water  of 
crystallization.  There  remains  consequently 
a  compound,  which,  with  regard  to  composi- 
tion (free  acid  and  fusible  salt),  very  nearly 
approaches  borax.  The  action  of  microcosmic 
salt  is  therefore  quite  analogous  to  that  of  bibo- 
rate of  soda.  We  prefer  it,  however,  to  borax 
in  many  cases  as  a  solvent  or  flux,  as  the 
glasses  which  it  forms  with  many  substances 
are  more  beautifully  and  distinctly  colored 
than  those  of  borax.  Platinum  wire  is  equally 
used  as  a  support  when  employing  microcos- 
mic salt  as  a  flux ;  it  ought,  however,  here  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  loop  of  the  wire  must  be 
small  and  narrow,  or  else  the  pearl  will  not 
stick  to  it.  The  operation  is  conducted  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

6.  Nitrate  of  Cobalt,  For  its  preparation,  see 
under  Cobalt.  When  heated  with  certain  in- 
fusible substances  this  reagent  forms  with 
them  combinations  of  divers  various  charac- 
teristic colors,  and  may  therefore  serve  for  the 
detection  of  those  substances.  Experiments 
of  this  kind  are  conducted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  substance  under  examination, 
reduced  to  powder,  is  heated  to  redness  on  a 
charcoal  support,  the  smallest  possible  drop 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  then  dropped 
upon  it,  and  it  is  again  heated  to  redness.  In 
this  process,  oxide  of  zinc  assumes  an  in- 
tensely green  color,  alumina  a  blue,  and  mag- 
nesia a  feeble  rose  tint  The  rose  tint  of  mag- 
nesia is  of  so  little  intensity  that  beginners 
may  easily  overlook  this  reaction.  Silica,  also, 
when  moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt  and  heated  to  redness,  assumes  a  feeble 
blue  tint,  which  ought  to  be  l<ome  in  mind 
when  testing  for  alumina.  The  blue  com- 
pound of  the  latter  is,  however,  by  far  more 
beautifully  and  intensely  colored  than  that  of 
silica.     (FrecenttM.) 

The  following  reagents  are  of  limited  utility. 
Vitrified  boracic  acid,  to  detect  phosphoric  acid 
by  means  of  fine  iron-wire,  Biaulphatt  of  po- 
tasta,  for  detecting  lithia,  boracic  acid,  and  bro- 
mine.  Metallic  tin  is  useful  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing metallic  oxides  to  metal  or  lower  oxides. 
Pure  Uad  and  bone-atk  are  used  for  cupellation. 
Silica  is  employed  to  detect  sulphur  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  oxide  of  copper  for  chlorine,  strips 
of  red  and  blue  litmut  paper  for  free  acid. 

3.  Behavior  of  Oxides  and  Acids, 

The  following  tables  drawn  from  Pamell 
exhibit  the  reaction  of  the  various  metallic 
oxides,  acids,  and  metalloids  before  the  blow- 
pipe, either  alone  or  with  various  reagents. 
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Jcidi  and  MttaUoidi, 
CarbomUei  are  best  tested  in  the  humid  way 
by  cblorohydric  or  nitric  acid. 

Hydmlit  are  heated  in  a  closed  glass  tabe. 
The  smallest  amonnt  of  moisture  condenses  on 
the  sides  of  the  tabe. 

Su^htttei,  Mixed  with  the  colorless  and 
tnnsparent  glass  of  silica  and  soda,  salphates 
gire,  in  the  interior  flame,  a  deep  yellow  or 
red  color,  either  immediately  or  on  cooling. 
Heated  with  soda  on  charcoal,  in  the  interior 
fltine,  the  resulting  mass  blackens  metallic 
silver  when  moistened. 

SitraUs.  Those  which  are  fusible  deflagrate 
on  charcoal.  Infusible  nitrates,  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  glass  tube,  give  off*  nitrous  vapors. 
All  nitrates  give  deep  red  vapors  when  mixed 
with  bisolphate  of  potassa  and  heated. 

Boratti,  Fused  with  carbonate  of  potassa  on 
charcoal,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  a  green  flame  is  produced.  Mixed 
with  a  flux  of  one  part  of  fluor  spar  and  four 
and  a  half  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  borates 
give  a  dark  green  flame  for  an  instant,  when 
held  at  the  point  of  the  blue  flame  on  a  pla- 
tinom  wire. 

Pko^^es,  To  detect  phosphoric  acid,  fuse 
the  substance  with  boracic  acid  on  charcoal ; 
when  fused,  introduce  the  extremity  of  a  steel 
wire  and  heat  strongly  in  the  interior  flame. 
Borate  and  phosphuret  of  iron  are  formed ;  on 
breaking  the  fused  mass  (wrapped  in  paper) 
in  a  mortar,  the  phosphuret  of  iron  is  per- 
ceived, having  the  appearance  of  a  metallic 
batton,  which  affects  the  magnet,  and  is  brittle. 

Moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  held  in 
the  platinum  tongs  at  the  point  of  the  blue 
flame,  phosphates  give  a  pale  green  color  to 
the  onter  flame. 

SSide  acid  is  characterized  by  dissolving 
easily  in  carbonate  of  soda  with  effervescence, 
giving  a  transparent  and  colorless  bead.  It  is 
slowly  dissolved  in  borax,  giving  a  clear  glass. 

StUmatei  and  telenitn  give  the  characteristic 
odor  of  selenium,  with  soda  on  charcoal,  in  the 
interior  flame.  They  behave  like  sulphates 
with  flie  glass  of  silica  and  soda. 

Jtntnk,  On  charcoal,  in  the  interior  flame, 
the  acids  of  arsenic  give  the  characteristic  al- 
liaceous odor  of  arsenic.  Mixed  with  black 
flox  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end,  a  brilliant  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  is 
formed,  crystalline  in  its  interior  surface.  It 
may  be  chased  up  the  tube,  becoming  slowly 
oxidized.  If  the  bottom  of  the  tube  be  cut  off*, 
and  the  sublimed  metal  heated,  it  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  arsenioos  acid,  which 
condenses  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate.  In 
a  closed  tube  some  arseniurets  give  a  sublimed 
ring  of  shining  metallic  arsenic.  In  an  open 
tube  they  sublime  crystalline  arsenious  acid, 
and  give  an  arsenical  odor. 

Mpkm-ttM,  Heated  in  an  open  inclined  tube, 
or  on  charcoal,  they  evolve  the  odor  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  which  acid  bleaches  moist  Brazil- 
wood paper.  Sulphorets  behave  as  sulphates 
with  the  glass  of  silica  and  soda. 

Sdmmrtt^  in  the  exterior  flame,  evolve  a 
strong  odor  resembling  putrid  horse-radish. 
Heated  in  the  open  tube,  metallic  selenium 
sometimes  condenses.   With  the  glass  of  silica 


and  soda,  seleiiurets  behave  as  seleniates  and 
sulphates, 

J!tntvnummrtt$  give  a  sublimate  of  oxide  of 
antimony  when  roasted  in  the  open  tube. 

TellwrtU  give,  when  roasted  m  the  inclined 
open  tube,  a  sublimate  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  when  heated,  fuses  into  colorless  drops 
before  it  sublimes. 

Chloridti,  added  to  a  glass  of  microcosmic 
salt,  saturated  with  oxide  of  copper  (or  held 
by  a  very  small  brass  instead  of  ^  platinum 
wire),  and  suddenly  heated,  communicate  a 
bright  color  to  the  flame. 

lodideit  with  the  glass  of  microcosmic  salt 
and  oxide  of  copper,  give  a  fine  emerald-green 
flame.  Heated  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  a 
glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  iodine  vapor  is 
evolved. 

Bromidei,  with  the  glass  of  microcosmic  salt 
and  oxide  of  copper,  give  a  greenish  blue  flame. 
Heated  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  bromine 
vapor  is  expelled. 

Fluoridei.  Those  which  contain  water,  give 
off*  hydrofluoric  acid,  when  heated  in  a  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  All  fluorides,  when  mixed 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  or  with  microcos- 
mic salt  previously  fused,  and  heated  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  an  open  glass  tube,  evolve 
hydrofluoric  acid,  known  by  its  corrosive  ac» 
tion  on  glass,  and  its  property  of  bleaching 
Brazil-wood  test  paper. 

Tabls  Btowpips. 

This  very  convenient,  and  to  the  chemist 
almost  indispensable,  apparatus,  consists  of  a  * 
table,  beneath  which  is  a  bellows  worked  by 
the  foot,  from  which  a  current  of  air  is  forced 
through  a  tube  terminating  in  a  small  orifice. 
This  orifice  is  introduced  a  little  way  into  the 
white  or  smoky  flame  of  a  large  wick,  some  i 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  current  of 
air  is  forced  a  little  upwards  from  a  horizontal 
line.  The  fuel  is  either  oil,  tallow,  or  lard.  By 
thrusting  the  orifice  more  or  less  into  the  flame, 
the  blowpipe  flame  will  be  tapering  to  a  point 
or  spreading  from  the  orifice  into  a  cone,  with 
a  ragged  base  at  its  farthest  point,  producing 
in  the  latter  case  a  peculiar  noise.  For  heat- 
ing a  small  surface,  the  former  is  preferable, 
for  a  more  extended  surface  the  latter.  The 
pressure  on  the  bellows  may  be  regulated  by 
weights  which  may  be  permanent,  but  they 
should  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  orifice  and 
size  of  the  wick.  A  water^regulator  is  some- 
times used  to  equalize  the  current  of  air,  but 
it  is  cumbersome  and  unnecessary,  and  a  small 
blacksmith's  or  organ-bellows  produces  a  suf- 
ficiently uniform  blast 

We  employ  a  brass  cylinder  and  piston, 
worked  by  a  treadle,  which  drives  the  air  into 
a  large  tin  box  immediately  under  the  top  of 
the  table.  From  the  front  end  of  the  box  a  tube 
rises  through  the  table-top,  and  terminating 
with  its  small  jet  within  the  interior  of  an 
argand  burner  urges  the  airvertically  upwards, 
producing  flames  similar  to  the  above.  The 
argand  burner  may  be  connected  with  a  lamp 
or  reservoir  containing  a  solution  of  oil  of  ter- 
pentine in  alcohol,  or  with  a  gas-pipe.  In  the 
former  case  the  burner  has  a  circular  wick 
with  a  contrivance  lor  adjusting  its  height 
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Wc  ^fliploy  the  latter,  which  is  neater,  a^lwars 
ready*  gives  a  powerful  heat*  and  may  be  ele- 
vated or  depressed  at  pleasure*  DiiTerettt  jets 
Tirith  larger  or  smaner  oriiices  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  conveoietice  of  ihls  arraDgemen  i 
in  ih«  use  of  gaS|  an  ar§and  burner,  und  the 
sQlid  meial  piston,  is  such  thai  we  often  sub- 
stitute it  for  ordinary  furnace  operations* 

The  uses  of  the  table  blowpipe  are  mani- 
fold. Glass  tube^  are  bent,  blown  outt  ^c. 
Into  a  variety  of  small  apparatus.  Decompo- 
sitions and  i^iiion^  are  performed  with  great 
facility  3.nd  rapidity.  Si;bstancef<  may  be 
fused  which  usually  require  a  good  witid-fur- 
Dace,  By  driving  ihe  current  of  air  obliquely 
anii  somewhat  downward  through  the  argaud 
burner,  the  process  of  cupellatioa  may  be  ac-^ 
curately  performed  on  30  grammes  (300  grains) 
of  lead. 

HrnaO'OxTOSN  or  Compotrsfii  Blowfi^«. 

The  object  of  ihe  instruments  which  have 
received  this  name  is  to  enable  us  to  employ, 
for  the  pufpoies  ot fusion  or  Uhtmnation,  ibe  in- 
tense heat  of  an  ignited  jet  of  the  gaseous  ele- 
ments of  water,  hydrogen  aod  oxygen. 

To  Dr.  Hobert  Hare  of  Philadelphia  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  greater 
heat,  which  ought  to  resuU  from  ihe  combl na- 
tion of  hydrogen  with  oxs^gen  over  atl  others » 
and  to  have  invented  the  first  apparatus  for 
applying  the  flame  produced  by  their  union  to 
the  heating  of  ^ubstances^ 

In  his  first  pdper,  iu  which  he  describes  the 
apparatus  invented  by  him  for  ihis  purpose, 
he  also  gives  an  account  of  his  experiments 
with  it^  having  effected  the  fusion  of  a  num- 
ber of  substances  formeHy  considered  in- 
fusible, and  among  other  observations  also 
notices  the  greater  light  emitted  by  them  when 
subjected  to  this  superior  beat,  although  the 
hydro-oxygen  flame, by  itself,  is  rather  destitute 
of  illuminating  power.  (See  Mtm&ir  an  tht  Sup* 
piy  and  ^ppUmUfm^  0/  tht  Blowpipe^  fire,  by  /Jofrrrr 
Hare,  published  by  order  of  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  1802,  and  republished  in 
TiUof^y^  Pkiiotophkai  Magazint  for  IS 03,  vol 
xivO  The  appellation  of  tompound  blowpipe 
was  given  to  it  by  Professor  Silliman,  it  con- 
sisting, as  it  were^of  two  blowpipes  connected 
mto  one^ 

In  all  compound,  or  hydro-oxygen  blowpipes, 
therefore  the  gaseous  elements  of  water  form 
the  material  for  the  production  of  the  heat,  or, 
as  it  may  also  be  expressed,  the  hydrogen  is 
the  fuel  which  is  burned,  and  pure  oiy gen  ihe 
gas  which  is  used  for  supporting  the  combus- 
tion. These  two  gases  have  therefore  to  be 
prepared  previously,  and  are  then  supplied 
from  the  blowpipe  reservoirs  just  in  the  pro- 
ponioo  in  which  ihey  combine  chemically, 
while  another  contrivance  must  be  arranged 
where  the  gases  issue,  and  are  inflamed  for  the 
purposes  of  acting  with  safety  and  to  the 
greatest  adtfaniage  on  the  substances  to  be 
heated. 

In  regard  lo  the  manner  in  which  the  gases 
are  kept  in  the  reftcrvoirs  for  supplying  ihe  jet, 
41  great  difference  exists^  In  Dr.  Hare*s  ori- 
ginal apparatus,  the  two  gases  were  kept  in 
ten  a  rate  reservoirs,  and  only  mada  to  unite 


near  (he  orifice  of  their  common  efHux*  When 
Humphry  Davy  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  I!  am  e  of  e;^  plosive  gaseous  mixtures  won  Id 
not  pass  back  ih rough  wire  gauze  or  oth^r  small 
apertures,  and  thus  a  mixture  of  hydiogen  and 
oxygen  might  be  ignited  at  the  point  of  their 
eMux  without  danger  of  commnnicatlng  the 
fire  to  the  explosive  tnixiure  in  the  reservoir, 
it  was  considered  advantageous  and  more  cou* 
venieut  to  have  the  gases  mixed  beforehand  iu 
the  proper  proportions,  and  then  to  allow  this 
mixture  to  pass  out  tbrpugh  small  iabes^  and 
to  be  tnfiamed  at  their  apertures.  The  ^ost 
common  apparatus  on  this  plan  that  has  been 
used^  is  one  contrived  by  Mr*  Brooke,  and  exe* 
cuied  by  Newman,  originally  merely  intended 
for  the  supply  of  a  jet  of  oxygen*  Fig.  1,  PL 
vi*  represents  this  apparatus  as  employed  by 
Bt,  Clark. 

The  gases  are  mixed  in  a  beUgtass  aad 
transferred  into  the  bladder,  C,  and  by  meini 
of  the  syringe,  B,  are  condeased  inlo  the  Iwx, 
A,  made  of  iron,  from  which  they  are  all<>wed 
to  escape  through  a  fine  thermometer  tube,  IV 
at  the  orifice  of  which  they  are  ignited.  For 
greater  security,  a  safety  cylinder  is  placed  si^ 
side  the  box,  A,  which  at  Ihe  boUi;^m  is  iia* 
mersed  in  oil,  and  furnished  at  the  top  witll 
fine  wire-gauze,  so  that  the  condensed  gt3ef 
have  to  pass  from  the  box  tlirough  the  oil  uid 
the  gauze  before  reaching  the  stopcock  sod 
blowpipe  noxzle*  As  a  further  pree^uiios 
never  to  be  omitted,  a  wooden  screen  is  placed 
between  the  box  and  the  operator.  All  tjneii 
apparams,  however,  is  liable  to  disastrous  ic- 
cidents,  for,  notwithstanding  these  and  oilifr 
nnmerous  contrivances  iuTetited  to  prevent  dii 
return  of  the  fiame,  there  is  hardly  any  one 
which,  from  some  un perceived  or  unc^ruua 
circumstance,  will  not  fail  at  one  time  or 
anolbcr* 

In  all  practical  applications  of  the  byiny 
oxygen  blowpipe  this  plan  of  employing  tbi 
gases  mixed  beforehand  iu  the  reservoirs  bu 
been  abandoned,  and  the  origi^nal  plan  of  Dr. 
Hare  of  discharging  them  from  separate  tt&a- 
voirs  again  resorted  to*    The  gases  are  genft^ 
rally  kept   in   tnctaltic  reservoirs,  and  tbeil 
regular  and  steady  eOlux  effected  by  hydrosii* 
tic   pressure   and  stopcocks,   immersing   Ik  | 
gasometers  or  reservoirs  in  water.    For  larger 
purposes  closed  reservoirs  may  in  Philanyf 
phi  a  and  other  large  cities^  where  such  ew- 
venience  ofil&r,  be   connected  by  a  pipe  Mii 
stopcock  with  the  pressure  of  lie  city  waM^  ^\ 
works.    The  hydrogen  may  in  many  ca^eibl  .^ 
employed  as  obtained  directly  from  a  large  lelt    ' 
regulating  reservoir  (see  under  GisiiMrna)  ^■ 
containing  ^inc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Hfl   '' 
facility  with  which  large  india-rubber  bags  an  '■" 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  Siates,  ul  f^ 
the  convenience  and  nicety  with  which  thflf  <^^ 
are  filled  with  the  gases,  and  these  retained,  S 
and  subseftoently  discharged  by  superposed  > 
weights,  has  lately  introduced  them  into  exieih  ?* 
sive  use  for  these  purposes,  ^' 

From  the  reservoirs  the  gases  are  deliveriA| 
by  pipes  furnished  with  stopcocks  to  theofri*|J 
l&ees,  where  the  combustion  takes  place.  Ks 
these  the  pipes  are  either  made  to  combine  by  1 
being  united  into  one,  as  the  two  branches  m\ 


BLOWPIPE. 


BLOWPIPE. 


the  letter,  Y,  or  the  pipe  with  oxygen  terminates 
concentrically  within  the  pipe  discharging  the 
hydrogen,  likewise  at,  or  a  short  distance  in- 
side its  terminating  orifice.  The  two  different 
modes  were  already  in  the  first  instance  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Hare,  which  may  be  seen  from 
Fig.  34,  taken  from  his  original  memoir  of 


Fig.^i. 


c 

i 


1803.  a  and  6  exhibiting  the  termination  of  the 
two  delivery-pipes,  being  soldered  into  two  per- 
forations in  the  fmstnm,  e,  which  converge  till 
they  form  one,  the  open  end  of  which  is  their 
common  orifice,  as  seen  by  the  dotted  lines 
itk  tL  e  represents  another  frustnm  for  the 
same  purpose,  where  the  two  perforations  ter- 
xainate  beside  each  other  in  a  larger  orifice  or 
cavity.  /  represents  the  pipes  as  connected 
*wben  nsed  for  the  fusion  of  platinum  or  sub- 
jects of  the  larger  kind.  They  consist  of  a 
lai^  and  a  small  pipe,  the  orifice  of  the  one 


being  inserted  into  that  of  the  other,  as  maybf 
understood  from  the  dotted  lines.'* 

Jost  before  the  union  of  the  two  discharge- 
pipes  these  may  be  furnished  with  inserted 
safety-pipes,  consisting  of  a  number  of  short 
tubes  with  small  bores,  or  containing  a  series 
of  wire  gauzes.  The  gases  may  also  after 
their  mixture,  before  being  discharged  through 
the  orifices,  be  conducted  through  a  short  pipe 
containing  a  similar  safety-tube,  but  these 
safety-tubes  are  often  dispensed  with,  as  with 
proper  precautions  of  always  keeping  \he  gases 
under  sufficient  pressure  during  the  use,  and 
attending  the  closure  of  the  stopcocks,  when 
not  in  use,  no  danger  of  retrogression  and  mix- 
ture of  the  gases,  and  consequent  explosion,  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

PI.  VL,  Fig.  2,  shows  a  diflferent  form  of  the 
blowpipe,  where  the  gases  meet  from  the  two 
sides  in  A,  and  are  then  emitted  through  B  for 
ignition.  The  annexed  wood-cut,  jf^.  35,  ex- 
hibits another  improved  construction,  where 
the  two  pipes  terminate  concentrically  near 
their  orifice,  and  the  description  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  tht  Franklin  Inj^- 
tute,  vol.  I,  1826,  p.  196,  and  in  Dr.  Hare's 
Compendium. 


Fig.  36. 


For  the  application  of  the  compound  blow- 
pipe to  purposes  of  light  and  illumination  by 
the  Kme  or  Drummand  light,  which  is  produced 
by  causing  the  hydro-oxygen  flame  to  play  on 
a  cylinder  of  lime,  the  nozzle  or  orifice  of  the 
blowpipe  must  be  pointed  upward,  in  order  to 
allow  the  flame  to  play  on  the  lime  (see  under 
DBvmcoin)  Lioht). 

By  exposing  substances  to  the  heat  of  the 
flame  of  the  compound  blowpipe,  these  are 
either  applied  in  splinters  held  by  forceps,  or 
plaeed  on  supports  of  charcoal  or  fire-brick, 
naving  an  excavation  in  which  the  substance 
is  laid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nozzle  or  orifice 
moat  always  have  a  direction  downward.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  substance  from  being 
blown  away,  especially  when  in  powder,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  moisten  it  with 


water  and  compress  it  in  a  mould.  It  is  to  the 
original  inventor.  Dr.  Hare,  that  most  of  the 
subsequent  improvements  have  been  made,  by 
which  this  apparatus  has  been  employed  for 
practical  purposes ;  and  under  Platuvum  a  de- 
scription will  be  given  of  his  last  improved 
apparatus,  which  he  employs  for  the  fusion  of 
large  quantities  of  this  metal  for  technical  pur- 
poses. 

Under  the  different  substances,  will  be  found 
an  account  of  their  behavior  under  the  hydro- 
oxygen  blowpipe  where  this  requires  special 
notice.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  original 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hare  were  afterwards  re- 
peated with  additions  and  improvements  by 
Professor  Silliman,  an  account  of  which  was 
published  in  the  Memoirt  of  the  Connecticut 
Acadtmy  of  Sciincet  in  1813,  and  republished 
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in  Brace's  Mineralogical  Joarnal.  8ince  which 
time  several  others,  mostly  English  experi- 
menters, have  ocenpied  themselves  with  simi- 
lar experiments,  and  that  it  may  be  said  that 
scarcely  any  substance  which  could  fairly  be 
exposed  to  its  influence  has  yet  been  found 
able  to  resist  its  liquefjring  power,  and  that 
by  recent  improvements  Dr.  Hare  has  in- 
creased the  power  of  this  instrument  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  fuse  28  ounces  of  platinam  into 
one  malleable  mass. 

BLUE    mON   EARTH.    Min.    See  Viti- 

▲VITE. 

BLUE  MALACHITE.  Min.  Syn.  Blue 
Copper-ore,  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper,  Azn- 
rite;  Prismatic  Azure-Malachite,  MoHm  ,-  Gtr. 
Kupferlasur. 

Dacrip.  Cryst  system.  Oblique  Rhombic. 
Main  vertical  prism  M  on  M^98^  50',  main 
plane  P  on  M  is  Ql^'  SCK.  It  often  exhibits  se- 
veral lateral  planes  (the  radical  and  other  oc- 
tahedra)  and  several  in  the  same  zone  with  P. 
Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  M.  It  also  occurs 
massive,  imitative  with  fibrous  structure ;  and 
earthy. 

H.sr3*5^4-0.    G.  =  3*5 -.3*83. 

Colorvarious  shades  of  azure-blue,sQmetimes 
very  dark;  lustre  vitreous,  shining;  transpa- 
rent ;  subtranslucent ;  brittle,  with  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  light  blue  streak. 

Behavior,  In  a  closed  tube  it  gives  water 
and  blackens;  fuses  on  charcoal  and  is  re- 
duced to  a  globule  of  copper;  in  the  platinun^ 
pincers  it  gives  a  faint  green  color  to  flame ;  the 
fluxes  give  both  green  and  red  glasses.  Soluble 
in  acids  with  effervescence  and  in  ammonia. 

jSnalytit,  1.  From  the  Ural,  by  Klaproth; 
8,  from  Chessy,  France,  by  Vauquelin ;  and  3, 
from  the  same,  by  Phillips. 


1. 

CuO 70 

CO. 24 

HO 6 


«.  3. 

68-5  69H)8 

25  25*46 

6-5  546 


100       100 


100 


Hence  the  empirical  formula  is  3  CuO, 
SCO],  HO,  or  the  rational  formula,  according 
to  Berzelius,  2  (CuO,  CO,)  -f  CuO,  HO. 

LocalUie$f  ife.  Splendid  specimens  occur  at 
Chessy,  France ;  it  also  occurs  at  Moldawa  in 
the  Bannat;  Huel  Buller,  Cornwall,  &c.  In 
America,  near  Puerto  Principe,  on  Cuba,  and 
on  some  of  the  smaller  islands ;  in  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  Cariboo  river;  near  8ingsing,N.  York; 
in  several  copper  mines.  New  Jersey;  near 
Nicholson's  Gap,  in  the  Blue  ridge,  at  Perkio- 


Silica 42-00 

Alumina 24*04 

Peroxide  of  iron 10O3 

Magnesia 0-43 

Lime 0-62 

Potassa — 

Water 24*03 

101*05 


men,  Pennsylvania;  fibrotis,  abundant  in  War- 
ren county,  Virginia. 

BLUE  SPAR.    Min,    See  Laxulitb. 

BLUE  VITRIOL.  Tech.  See  Sulphate  of 
CorpxB. 

BLUE  VITRIOL.  M$u  Tetarto-prismatie 
Vitriol-salt,  Mohi;  Sulphate  of  Copper;  Gtr, 
Kupfervitriol ;  Fr,  Cyanose,  Beudant, 

Detehp.  Cryst.  system,  Doubly  Oblique 
Rhombic.  P  on  M  b  109^  32^ ;  P  on  T  s  \2t* 
40^ ;  M  on  T  as  123<»  lO'.  Cleaves  imperfecUy. 
Occurs  also  massive  stalactitic. 

H.a2<5.    O.  SB  2*213. 

Color  deep  sky-blue,  sometimes  with  greenish 
tint ;  lustre  vitreous ;  translucent,  subtranspa- 
rent;  taste  metallic,  nauseous;  brittle,  with 
conchoidal  fracture  and  bluish  white  streak. 

Behatior,  Yields  water  in  a  closed*  tube, 
becoming  white;  readily  reduced  to  copper  ob 
charcoal;  soluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia 
with  a  deep  prussian-blne  color. 

•ina/yttf.  From  Copiapo  in  Chili  by  H.Rose, 
according  to  whom  its  formula  is  CuO,  SOj-f- 
5  HO,  which  is  the  same  as  the  artificial  sul- 
phate of  copper. 

Berthier  analyzed  a  mixed  plicate  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  from  Valparaiso,  for  the  latter 
of  which  he  proposes  the  formula  4  CuO,  80^ 
4  HO.    It  may  have  been  Bbochabtitx. 

Localiti*$t  4rc.  It  undoubtedly  arises  from 
the  oxidation  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  is 
hehce  found  near  the  surface  in  newly-opened 
copper  mines,  or  in  solution  in  waters  issuing 
from'  older  mines.  Very  beautiful  crystals 
have  been  lately  found  in  the  copper  mines  of 
our  N.  Western  states. 

BOG  ORE.    Min.    See  Baowir  Hxx atitk. 

BOILING.    Tech.    See  Hbat  and  Vamu 

ZATIOV. 

BOLE.  Mtn,  Massive,  impalpable.  H.^ 
1—2.  0.-1*977—1*6.  Color  yellowish  or  red- 
dish brown ;  dull,  glimmering;  opake;  greasy, 
adheres  to  the  tongue ;  streak  shining,  greasy. 

Behatfior.  Yields  water  in  a  closed  tube; 
bums  hard  and  fuses  on  charcoal  with  intu- 
meseence  to  a  dark  yellow  enamel;  acts 
towards  the  fluxes  like  a  silicate  of  iron.  No.  5 
fuses  to  a  white  vesicular  enamel,  without  giv- 
ing an  iron-reaction.  It  is  imperfectly  decom- 
posed by  chlorohydric  acid. 

Analytic.  1.  From  Ettingshausen,  and  2,  from 
Cape  de  Prudelles  by  Lowig ;  3,  from  iht  ba- 
saltic Sasebiihl  near  Dransfeld  by  Wackenro- 
der ;  4,  a  variety  from  the  broad  mountain  near 
Striegau ;  5,  a  variety  filling  the  cleQs  between 
the  basaltic  columns  of  Stolpen  by  Rammeb- 
berg;  6,  Erinite  from  Antrim,  Ireland,  by 
Thomson. 


t. 

J. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

4105 

41*9 

42*00 

45*922 

47-036 

25c03 

20*9 

20*12 

22*145 

18-464 

809 

12*2 

8*58 

trace 

6*360 

0*50 

... 

2*01 

trace 

trace 

0*45 

... 

2*81 

3-902 

1-000 

— 

.. 

0*50 

... 

Salt  0-900 

24*02 

24*9 

24-00 

25*860 

25*280 

99*14 


999 


99*97 


97*829 


99H)40 


858 


BOLX78. 

Aeeording  to  1  and  2,  it  is  a  half  silicate ;  from 
S  Benelias  drew  the  formula  of  a  f  silicate, 
which  Rammelsberg's  analysis,  6,  confirms. 
Its  formala  is  therefore  Al^O,,  2  8iO,+  6  HO. 

Thomson's  Erinte,  6,  approaches  so  nearly 
to  6  that  it  is  probably  the  same.  It  is  said, 
howerer,  to  bam  white  and  not  fuse  before  the 
Uowpipe. 

Oks.  Bole  appears  to  be  disintegrated  ba- 
salt It  was  formerly  introduced  in  medicine 
in  small  cakes  impressed  with  a  seal,  whence 
its  name  terra  sigiiUua,  A  chestnut  brown  va- 
riety from  Sienna  in  Italy  is  employed  as  a  pig- 
ment under  the  name  of  Sienna  and  bunud 
Skmma*  Bole  is  farther  employed  for  pipe- 
bowls,  in  Turkey,  Germany,  by  the  North 
American  Indians,  ^bc  It  is  also  used  as  a 
ground  for  gilding  wood,  dec 

BOLUS,  ifin.  Similar  to  the  preceding. 
Bole,  Jinalym,  1.  From  Sinope  by  Klaproth ; 
%  from  Orawitza  in  the  Bannat  (Breithaupt's 
Oekran),  and,  3,  from  Halsbriicke  near  Frei- 
berg (Freiesleben*s  Fettbol)  by  Kersten.  The 
last  is  brown,  becoming  shining  and  greasy  by 
friction. 

1.  1  9. 

810, 82*0        81*3        46*40 

ALO. 26*5        43-0  3*01 

FejO, 21'0  1-2        23-60 

NaCl 1-5         —  — 

HO 17-0        21'0        24-60 


08*0        96-6 


97-41 


These  appear  to  be  i|  silicates,  with  a  varia- 
ble content  of  water. 

BOLETIG  ACID.  Discovered  by  Brecon- 
not  in  Boletut  Pieudoigniarnu.  Prep,  Evapo- 
rate the  expressed  juice  to  a  syrup,  treat  with 
alcohol,  and  wash  the  white  undissolved  resi- 
due wiUi  alcohol ;  dissolve  it  in  water,  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  lead,  suspend  this  precipi- 
tate in  water  and  decompose  it  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  By  evaporating  the  solution,  the 
aeid  crystallizes,  leaving  a  very  acid  mother 
liquor  containing  fungic  and  phosphoric  acids; 
by  resolution  in  alcohol  and  reciystallization, 
it  is  obtained  purer. 

Prop.  Colorless,  4-sided  prisms,  of  acid  taste, 
like  cream  of  tartar,  reddens  litmus,  unaltera- 
ble in  the  air,  soluble  in  180  pts.  water  at  68^, 
ia  46  pts.  alcohol.  .  The  greater  part  may  be 
Tolatilized  unchanged.  It  is  characterized  by 
precipitating  the  peroxide  of  iron  perfectly  and 
Bot  the  protoxide. 

Salt*,  Boletate  o(  pota$$a  crystallizes  with 
difficulty,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohoL  B.  of  antmoma  crystallizes  readily  in 
4-sided  prisms,  unalterable  in  air,  fusible,  and 
sublimable.  B.  of  baryta,  crystallizes,  tastes 
acid,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid. 
B.of  Hme  crystallizes  in  4-sided  prisms,  soluble 
in  100  pts.  cold  water.  B.  of  alumina  and  pro- 
ioxidi  of  »umgane$e  are  insoluble.  B.  oi  protoxide 
ofvnn  is  soluble;  the  free  acid  dissolves  iron 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  giving  a  yellowish 
solution,  which  soon  becomes  cloudy  in  the 
air.  B.  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  both 
by  the  free  acid  and  its  salts,  of  a  rust-red 
color ;  the  peroxide  is  wholly  precipitated.  B. 
of  lead  is  only  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid. 


BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUM 

B.  of  copper  is  difficultly  soluble,  and  slowly 
precipitates  in  fine  silky  needles  when  formed 
by  double  decomposition.  B.  of  tUver  soluble 
only  in  excess  of  acid. 

BOLETUS.  Bot.  Various  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  mushroom  are  employed  as  food  and 
for  other  purposes. 

B.jnglandU  analyzed  by  Braconnot  yielded : 

Fat  oil 0-09 

Fat O-IO 

Mushroom  sugar 0-04 

Nitrogenous  substance  insoluble  in  alco.  1*43 

Nitrogenous  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  0*96 

Vegetable  albumen 0-68 

Fungeate  of  potassa  with  traces  of  phos- 
phate of  lime 0^48 

Leathery  skeleton 7*60 

Water.... 88-77 

B.  laricit  yielded  to  Bucholz : 
Acrid  resin,  soluble  only  in  boiling  oil  of 

terpentine 9-0 

Resin  very  soluble  in  cold  oil  of  terpentine  41*0 

Bitter  extract 8-0 

Gum 6-0 

Skeleton 80-6 

Water  and  loss 104 

The  same  B.,  analyzed  by  Bley,  gave : 
Gum  with  bitter  extract  and  soluble  salts 

of  vegetable  acids 8*30 

Soluble  vegetable  albumen 0-70 

Soft  resin  extracted  by  water  with  solu- 
ble substances 1-20 

Resin  extracted  by  boiling  water,  soluble 

in  ether,  not  in  essential  oils 2-40 

Resin  then  extracted  by  alcohol,  soluble 

in  ether  and  essential  oils • 23-60 

Wax-like  substance 0*20 

Extractive  matter 2-00 

Boletic  acid 013 

Fungic  acid 0-06 

Tartaric  and  phosphoric  acids 1-36 

Potassa -33,  lime  -16 0-49 

Coagulated  albumen  and  a  gummy  sub- 
stance extracted  by  muriatic  acid  ....  16-60 

Resin  then  extracted  by  potassa 9-50 

Fungin 16-00 

Water 11-00 

B.  peeudoigniariut  is  distinguished  from  other 
mushrooms  by  the  uncrystallizable  character 
of  the  sugar,  which  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  alcohol,  and  its  solution  is  precipitated  by 
barytic  water,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  tannic  acid. 
It  also  contains  boletates  and  fungeates. 

U»e$.  Boletui  (Polyporus)  ignariue,  is  cut 
in  thin  slices,  and  beaten  with  the  hammer 
until  soft,  like  buckskin,  and  impregnated 
with  saltpeter,  when  it  is  usei  as  tinder  under 
the  name  of  Spunk,  Touchw  M>d.  P.fomenia^ 
rtttf  is  used  in  a  similar  manner.  The  larch 
agaric  (Boletue  or  Polyponu  laricit)  was  for- 
merly employed  as  a  purgative  medicine. 
Polyporut  Tuberaeter  is  much  employed  and 
esteemed  as  food  in  Naples  an«i  the  Pontifical 
states.  P.  an$umti  is  used  in  Sweden  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  a  snake. 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  Pky$. 
Heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta)  mixed  with 
tragacanth  paste  to  a  stiff  mass,  dried,  and  ig- 
nited in  charcoal,  has  the  property  of  giving 
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BOLOGNA  YIAL. 

t0  A  ycWovmh  Ughi  in  the  dark  nAer  expos urt 
to  the  &titi*s  lif  Hl  It  should  b«  kepL  in  well- 
sumpered  bottles^ 

BOLOGNA  VUL|  is  a  vial  or  tumbler  of 
ordinary  «hape  made  of  any  kind  uf  gla^s, 
much  thicker  at  its  botU:)m  than  in  irs  upper 
ponien^  and  which  h^s  doI  been  annealed,  but 
suddenly  cooled  in  the  air*  From  lLs  thickness 
jt  will  b*ar  uninjured  a  cooj^idcrabte  blow 
from  any  hluat  instrument,  as  a  wooden  mnllel» 
or  the  !s\;iddeii  eoncussk>n  caused  bj  the  fall  of 
ft  leaden  buiiei;  bui  if  any  h&rd  and  augatnr 
eubstancfr  £uoh  as  a  Rmall  shiver  of  Sint»  or 
rven  a  pointed  grain  cjf  sand,  be  dropped  into 
It*  it  will  cau$e  the  boule  to  break  suddenly  to 
pieces.  This  is  caused  by  the  extreme  tent i<>n 
of  the  outer  portion  of  the  glass  produced  by 
Ike  sudden  cooling,  which  causes  the  particles 
lo  tear  asunder  like  a  sirelched  piece  of  cloih 
the  moment  the-coutinuity  of  iia  surface  is  rup- 
tured in  any  pi  ace- 

BOLTONITE.  A/i»,  Massive,  coarsely 
granular;  cleaves  in  one  direction  mt?re  per- 
fectly than  in  two  others,  which  all  indicnte  a 
doabty  oblique  rhombic  prism,  H-  =  &— ^6. 
G,  ^  2*8 — 1'9,  Color  bluish  or  yellowish  gray, 
yellowish  white,  the  darker  turning  yellow  od 
exposure;  lustre  vitreous*  transparent,  trans- 
lucent ;  streak  while  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
tNCComes  white  without  fusion.  Thomson's 
analysis  pves  silica  &G'64»  alumtna  6^07,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  S*4fi,  ma^esta  36"52=s  101-69. 
Bcrzelius  supposes  it  to  be  |  silicate  ^iih 
binalutninate  tif  magncjila  and  protoxide  of 
iron.  Kobcil  proposes  3  MgO,  S  SiOj,  or  a  | 
ail  LCa  te  of  ma  g  D  e  s  i  a  *  Lotaia  if$.  1 1  oc  en  rs  d  i  s- 
semjnated  through  the  white  limestone  ai  Bol* 
ton,  Box  borough,  and  Litileton»  Massachusetts; 
in  dolomite  at  Ridgefield  in  bluish  grains,  and 
at  Hill's  quarry,  Reading,  Connecticut,  of  a 
pale  siraw-ycllow  color.     {Dana.) 

BONE.  l*h  e  d  i  ffere  n  t  pa  r  Is  o  f  th  e  ske  leton , 
or  that  solid  framework  which  supports  or 
protects  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  are  called  bones  ;  and  owe 
their  sclidiiy  to  inorganic  earthy  materials 
which  they  contain.  Bones  are  not  equally 
compact  throughout  their  whole  snbstance,  btit 
<»xhibit  on  their  surfaces  an  osseous  muss  of  a 
denser  nature,  while  their  interior  part  forms  a 
more  or  less  cellular  or  spongy  ma?is.  The 
bones  are  covered  both  estemalty  and  inter- 
nally  by  a  membrane  called  periosteum »  by 
which  the  ramifications  of  the  blood- vessels 
and  the  nerves  pass  into  them*  This  membrane 
is  formed  by  a  dense  tissue  which,  by  boiling 
with  water,  is  converted  into  gelatin  or  glue. 
The  long  or  cylindrical  bones,  such  as  those 
of  the  extremities,  are  hollow,  and  generally 
filled  with  marrotP  (refer  to  this  ariicle)* 

Tb^  bones  themselves  consist  of  a  living  or 
organic  portion,  formed  of  cartilage;  and  an 
earthy  or  inorganic,  formed  mainly  of  pho-s- 
phaie  of  lirae,  with  a  certain  portion  of  car- 
Donato  of  lime.  The  cartilaginous  portion  of 
bone  is  formed  before  the  deposition  of  the 
earthy  takes  place,  and  the  ossification  always 
i^tarts  from  certain  fixed  points  called  points 
of  ossification*  The  mode  of  combination  of 
the  organic  with  the  eanhy  matter  is  not  well 
onderstood,  but  it  is  getierally  supposed  to 


BOKX. 

f  fitt  by  the  extremely  small  oivitles  of  tbi 
formeri  rtceiving  tariby  particlea  in  the  »aat 
way  that  a  i^ponge  hold^  water*     {ManurJ) 

The  i/rgftnie  or  r«ir#iia|riiMV  portion  of  tte 
bones  may  be  obtaioed  in  a  separate  £tatc  by 
immersion  of  a  bone  in  diluted  muriauc  acid 
at  a  temperature  of  &4^  or  less.  The  acid  di^ 
solves  the  earthy  portion  without  attackiuf 
perceptibly  the  cartilaginous,  which  is  then 
('reed  from  remaining  acid  by  repeated  steep- 
rngs  in  cold  water,  and  remains  in  tbc  original 
fttrm  of  the  bone,  but  transparent,  flsxIblCtaad 
el  aii  t  ic,  B  y  dr)^ing,  1 1  shn  v  e  b  u  p,  a  od  be comesi 
hard  and  brittle,  but  remains  iran7<luceni.  Ji 
is  entirely  converted  into  gelatin  by  tailing  \& 
water,  with  the  eacepiion  of  a  few  Sbret,  da- 
rived  froia  the  fine  blood- vessels,  which  PHuU 
insoluble  and  may  be  separatCNd  by  fillntijoii. 
If  bones  be  treated  by  brat  wtth  diklc  by> 
drochloric  acid,  a  portion  of  the  cartiU^  li 
dissolved  and  a  disengagemcut  of  carb^aio 
acid  is  apparent^  by  which  the  bone,  when  half 
disvolved,  begins  to  separate?  into  fibrous  loog^ 
mdinal  laminas,  baring  the  power,  like  toioi. 
to  polarize  light. 

Thf  eijrthy  or  morgfjnie  jwrtion  of  bone  con- 
sists mainly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  in  di Cerent  relative  proporiions  m  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  animals,  and  mixed  wtih  small 
and  variable  portions  of  phosphate  of  Mtgoesia 
and  flnoride  of  calcium. 

The  earthy  portion  of  bone  or  httnt^atk  is 
easiest  obtained  by  calematinn  of  bones,  but  it 
then  contains  substances  which  do  not  exist  in 
them  originally,  such  as  sulphate  of  sodi, 
formed  from  the  sulphur  in  the  cartilage^  and 
also  alkaline  carbonates  from  the  same  source - 
The  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  bone  losea  alst>  iia 
this  way  most  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  combined  m  bone* 
with  the  lime  in  the  snme  proponion  as  la 
common  carbonate  of  time.  The  phosphoric 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  combined  with  m 
excess  of  lime,  forming  a  basic  phospbatr  of 
lime  of  peculiar  composition,  8  CaO  +  3  POj 
(see  phovph^U  of  limt  under  CiXciiM),  whitb 
is  always  obtained  by  precipitation  of  pboa- 
phate  oflirae  by  ammonia  in  excess. 

The  existence  of  Fluortdt  of  Caitivm  in  the 
bones  may  be  proved  by  distillation  of  calciaed 
bones  with  sulphuric  acid*  If  the  distiliati^a 
be  performed  in  a  glas^s  apparatus,  ihe  coi^ 
densed  distillate  attacks  the  polish  of  theglaii 
and  contains  tluosiJicic  acid  in  solution.  Thf 
content  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  less  ^laat 
per  cent. 

The  mrtgnrwa  may  be  separated  by  i 
in^  calcined  bone  in  nitric  acid,  adding  att* 
monia  till  &  precipitate  begins  to  fatm,  aad 
then  precipitating  the  phosphoric  ^cid  by  ac* 
tale  of  lead.  The  /ilteped  solution  i*  freed  fr^ai 
lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Gatorated  hf 
ammonia,  the  lime  precipitated  by  oxalate  d 
ammonia,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  mass  ignited,  after  which 
the  magnesia  remains  pure.  Sometimes  it 
contains  minute  traces  of  oxides  of  iron  lad 
manganese.  The  composition  of  bone  fr«d 
from  periosteum  and  fat,  and  dried  by  heat  iHt 
ihey  lose  no  more  in  weigh t,  will  be  seen  fiua 
ihe  following  table. 


I 


BONE. 


BONE. 


Cartilage. 


Btruluu. 
Bone  of  man.    Bone  of  oxen 


Marekand. 
Os  femoris  of  mai 


.  3217 


113 
53*04 


Vessels. 

Basic  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small 

quantity  of  flaoride  of  calcium 

Cu1>0Date  of  lime 11*30 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1-16 

Soda  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium. . .    1-20 


C  Sol.  in  mur.  acid 27*23 

33-30  Z  Insol.  in  mur.  acid 6*02 

l-Ol 


3-85 
2-05 

3*45' 


10000       100*00 


Fluoride  of  calc 1*00 

10-21 

1*05 

Soda 0*92 

Chloride  qf  sodium 0*25 

Oxides  of  iron  and  mang..    1*05 

100<X) 


The  magnesia  is  obtained  in  the  analysis  as 
phosphate,  but  exists  probably  in  bone  as  car- 
boiate.  The  main  difference  between  bone  of 
■dm  and  oxen,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  in  the 
former  containing  three  times  as  much  car- 
bonate of  lime  as  the  latter,  which,  in  the  same 
proportion,  contains  more  phosphate. 

Kees  has  determined  the  proportion  of  or- 


ganic and  inorganic  matter  in  different  bones 
of  man.  The  amount  of  organic  matter 
through  all  his  experiments  is  higher  than  ob- 
tained by  Berzelius  and  Marchand.  This  may 
be  owing  to  imperfection  in  desiccating,  or  in 
saturating  the  lime,  subsequent  to  the  calcina- 
tion, with  carbonic  acid  by  digestion  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 


Adult. 

a.  Compact  subttance. 
Organic.  Inorganic. 

Pemur 62*49  37-51 

Tibia 60*01  39-99 

Fibula 60-02  39-98 

Humerus 63-02  36-98 

Ulna 60*50  39-50 

Radius 60-51  39-49 

Ostemporum 63*50  36-50 

Vertebrae 5742  42*58 

CoeU 57-49  42-51 

ClaWcula 57-52  42-48 

Otilium 58-79  41-21 

Scapula 54-51  4.5-49 

Sternum 56-00  44.00 

Os  metarsi  pollicis  pedis 56-53  43-47 

b.  Cellular  lubetance. 

Of  caput  femoris 60*81  3919 

Of  a  rib 5312  46*88 


e.  Btillbom  inftnt. 
Inorganic.  Organia 


5751 
66-52 
5600 
58-08 
57-59 
56-50 
55-90 

63*75 
56-75 
58-50 
56*60 


42*49 
43*48 
44.00 
41*92 
42-41 
43-50 
54*10 

46*25 
43-25 
41*50 
43*40 


In  a  only  the  compact  portion  was  employed, 
airoiding  the  cellular  substance.  It  seems 
from  this  that  ihe  cylindrical  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities contain  more  bone-earth  than  the 
bones  of  the  trunk,  and  those  of  the  arm  and 
tlufh  more  than  those  of  the  forearm  and  the 
kgi  from  6  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cellular 
stTBCtare  contains  less  inorganic  matter  than 
the  compact  In  new-born  infants,  c,  the  dif- 
ferent bones  also  vary  in  composition,  but  less 
than  in  adults.  The  bones  of  the  trunk  in  a 
and  c  show  nearly  the  same  composition.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  Sebastian's,  Fre- 
nch's, and  others'  analyses  on  the  same  points  .- 

Seiutian. 
Inorganic  m.    Organic  m. 

CruuQm 60*00  40-00 

Hnmeras,  femur  and  tibia...  63*34  36-66 

Cellular  subst  of  caout  tibia  66-66  33-34 


Os  parietale,  adult 68*5 

"        3  year  child 66-3 

Pars  petrosa  oss.  temp.,  adult.  68-0 
Maxilla  inferior, 3 year  child. .  62-8 

Sternum,  adult 64-7 

Costa  "   65-3 

Humerus    "   -j^^* ^^^ 

Humerus  andfl^^kfi  months 

foetus 'I^K ^^'^ 

Radius,  adult.  .TJJW. 66*3 

**       boylOyears 66-5 

Tibia,  adult 66*2 

Fibula,   "    66*5 

Carious  excrescence  of  fibula.  61*2 

Os  metatarsi,  adult 65-9 

Patella 68-7 

Corpus  vert.  lumb.,  adult 60*5 


Fnrkk. 
Inorg.  m.  Org.  m. 
81*6 
33-7 
320 
87-2 
35-3 
34*7 
31*7 


86.8 
88*7 
84*5 
83*8 
88-5 
88-8 
84*1 
86*3 
39*5 


Prtrkk. 
Spongy  twnea. 


Organic  matter 38*22 

Earthy  phosphates 50-24 

Oarbonate  of  lime 11*70 

46 


Compact  bones. 

9.  t.  t. 

7*42  81*46  80-94 

61*38  68*70  69*60 

10*89  10*08  9*46 

8H  ^\ 


BONE- 


BONE 


AnLtnd  matter ,-.,.. 41-UO 

EanJijT     *'     .,,>  48-48 


J- 
Adult. 

74-84 
95*03 


Jl.  JU9M 


84*1 
SG-3 


53 

47 

100 


1«  In  Offn^fflo^cy, 


AKALVSIS  OF  BOXEd  IN  DISEASED. 


Mogna^. 


Vvriebrn  dortp  V«it.  don,     Ctm^.      CnniunL 


Carlilage^^,*.*<* ..**><  79*75 

Phosphate  of  lime. , , .  - 13*60 

l^hosphate  ormagrjesU  ' 0*B2 

Carbonaie  of  lime, ...,,,,...,    1-13 
Sulphates  of  lime  and  soda«  *  *    4^70 

Pat................ — 

Boda,  oxide  of  iron»  and  maug.    — 


74-64 
13^25 

5-95 
0-90 
5*26 


4977 
3360 

4*eo 

0-40 
11-63 


65-65 

0-9S 
5'4D 


—  —  0*86 


100^      10  0-00       100-00       IDD-OO 


63-42 

38-11 

1-07 

6-35 


100-00 


C9'T7 

33*50 

0-97 

fi-07 


FmletlA. 

70-60 

33-^ 

0-94 

6-03 


__0-69  0«4 

10000       lOOiW 


Mmftk&md. 


Cartilage .-.---,,.--.--.  7&'23 

Fat *...-„,, 6*13 

Phosphate  of  lime 12'56 

Phosphate  of  magnesia*  ,..,,,*,...•>  .v  *  ^ .    0*92 

Carbonate  of  lime* 3-aO 

Stilphates  of  Utae  and  soda. ... 0-93 

Fiuande  of  calc*,  chlor.  sodiaiu,  oxide  of  1     .^^ 


iron  and  los£* 


S.  In  Jrthtiiu. 

TliJfb'lHma. 

Atifmal  matter. . , 46-82 

Phosphate  of  lime 42'13 

CflrbonuEe  of  I ime 6-54 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, . .     l-Ol 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  soda, 
Ghlor  sodium,  and  loss,    2-31 


100-00 


EndlUA. 

71*26 
7S0 
16-11 
0-78 
316 
1-00 

1-30 

loo^ 


Femur. 
73-20 
7"20 
14*78 
0-80 
3-00 
1*02 

1^ 
100-00 


Sletnitm. 
6130 

0-34 
2I'3£ 

m% 

3*70 

1-6S 

2-01 


lOO-OO 


45*96 
43*18 

8^60 
0-99 

1-37 


HI0K)0        lOO'OO 


3.  Concretions  on  ihe  femur  of  a  eliild  vlUi 
rachitis. 

MtftkMi, 

Urate  of  soda .„„  34  20 

Urate  of  lime 2*i2 

Carb. ammonia <»• 7'S6 

Chloride  of  sodium.,,,,,,,. 14*12 

Water 6*80 

Animal  matter ,.., 32-53 

hosi  *,.,.,, .«*>«..* 2*37 

100^ 


BONES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Barras  has  determined  the  quantities  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  bone-earth 
of  diferent  animals  in  100  parts. 

Phos.oflime.  Carb.lliiie.  STSfJSpC 

Lion 96-0  8*6  2-08 

Sheep 80  0  19-3  4-12 

Chicken 88-9  10^  1^ 

Frog 95*2  2-4  6«78 

Fishes 91-9  6-3  2-62 

The  bones  o(  Juhet  contain  less  bone-earth  in  proportion  to  their  amount  of  organic  matter» 
and  are  generally  more  flexible. 

CknrttU.              DumenU.  M»rekand. 

Don.  Tert  of  Bqaaliu  CrmaiuB  of 

Cranium  of  cod.     Bones  of  pike.  cornubicui.  aMgiay. 

Animal  matter 43-94                 37-86  67-07  78^ 

Phosphate  of  lime 47-96                 65-26  32-46  14-20 

Sulphate  of  lime —                     —  1*87  0<^ 

Carbonate  of  lime 6*50                   6-16  2-67  2^J1 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 2*00                   —  l-OS   *  — 

Sulphate  of  soda —                     —  0-80  0*70 

Soda  with  chloride  of  sodium 0*60                   1-22  8K)0  Cl^a  2^ 

Fluor,  calc,  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  ?     __                    j.«U  ^^ 

iron,  and  loss 3       ' 

Fluor,  calc.  phos.  of  magnesia  and  loss    —                    —  —  0^4 

100-00               100-00  100-00  160^ 

862  


B0NB-A8H. 


BONE-BLACK. 


In  etrtOaginons  fishes  (pi»ee$  eartilaginti)  the 
skeleton  consists  of  a  peculiar  animal  matter, 
with  no  distinct  bone-earth.  The  only  chemical 
examination  of  this  substance  is  by  Cherreul, 
who  examined  the  bones  of  Sqtuilut  perigrinut 
(Blainsville).  This  substance  is  translucent, 
9f  a  bloish  color,  flexible,  very  sectile,  and 
may  be  cnt  into  thin  slices.  In  its  chemical 
behavior  it  resembles  mucus  more  than  any 
other  sabstance.  In  warm  water  it  swells  up, 
becomes  transparent  and  invisible,  but  it  re- 
quires more  than  1000  parts  of  boiling  water 
for  solution.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  an  infusion  of  galls,  and  yields  no  jelly  by 
evaporation.  By  long  continued  boiling,  it  is 
converted  into  a  strongly  gluing  liquid,  which 
does  not  gelatinize  on  cooling,  but  which  is 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  tannin.  In  alco- 
hol this  substance  shrivels  up,  while  an  oily 
fat  is  extracted.  It  is  easily  dissolved  in  acids, 
especially  in  chlorohydric,  and  the  solution  is 
coagulated  by  tannin.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  substance  do  not  form 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  bones  of  fishes 
properly  so  called. 

Use,  Bones  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
In  their  natural  state,  or  dyed  of  various  colors, 
they  are  made  into  handles  and  numerous  arti- 
cles of  turnery.  Under  Ammoiviux  has  been 
mentioned  the  employment  of  bones  for  the 
niannfacture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  volatile  al- 
kali, while  the  residuary  portion  of  the  bones 
from  the  distillation  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Prussian  blue,  or  as  bone-black,  or  by 
Cilcination  to  make  bone-ash^s  (see  the  fol- 
lowing articles).  Calcined  bones  are  also  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus. 
By  boiling  in  water,  a  fat  may  be  extracted 
from  fresh  bones,  and  by  Papin's  digester  their 
cartilaginous  portion  converted  into  a  jelly, 
vhich,  however,  has  not  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  wholesome  sustenance.  Bone- 
dast  or  ground  bones  are  employed  as  a  supe- 
rior Maxubs.  The  cartilaginous  portion  of 
bones  is  sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  glue.    See  Gblatiit. 

BONE-ASH.  Syn.  Calcined  bones  ;  Burnt 
hartshorn.  Ger,  Knocheasche.  Obtained  by  the 
calcination  of  bones,  by  which  all  organic 
matters  are  destroyed  and  their  carbonate  of 
lime  converted  more  or  less  into  caustic  lime 
by  losing  all  or  part  of  its  carbonic  acid.  The 
bones  lose  thereby  about  63  per  cent.,  and  be- 
come soft,  friable,  and  earthy,  but  retain  their 
shape.  Bone  ashes  consist  mainly  of  basic 
phosphate  of  lime  (8  GaO  +  SPO^)  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  lime,  and  small  quantities  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Bone  ashes 
from  human  bone  contain  86*4  per  cent.,  from 
cattle  90*7  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is 
sometimes  purified  by  solution  in  chlorohydric 
acid  and  precipitation  by  ammonia,  aAer  which 
it  only  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
minute  portion  of  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Calcined  bones  form,  when  ground  or  pul< 
▼erized,  a  grayish  white,  almost  tasteless,  pow- 
der. It  is  used  for  making  cupels  for  the  cu- 
pdlation  of  silver,  and,  when  finely  levigated, 
for  cleaning  articles  of  paste,  trinkets,  dec., 
mider   the  name  of  burnt  hartshorn.    It  is 


also  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  phos- 
phorus. 

BONE-BLACK.  Syn.  Animal  charcoal ;  Fr, 
Noir  d'os,  Charbon  animal  f  Ger,  Knochen- 
kohle,  Thierkohle.  The  black  carbonaceous 
residue  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones, 
or  by  charring  them  by  ignition  in  close  ves- 
sels. This  kind  of  animal  charcoal  is  mainly 
used  to  deprive  various  solutions,  as  syrups, 
&c.,  of  their  coloring  matters.  Another  less 
extensive  use  is  as  a  black  pigment.  When 
prepared  for  this  latter  purpose,  it  generalljr 
receives  the  name  of  ivory^blark,  under  whicn 
name  pulverized  bone-black  is  often  sold  in  the 
shops  (see  Ivobt-black). 

The  antiputrescent  and  decolorizing  proper- 
ties of  charcoal  in  general  was  first  noticea  by 
Lowitz.  .  His  observations  were  confirmed  and 
followed  up  by  Kels  (1798)  and  Scaub  (1800). 
The  first  useful  application  of  charcoal  from 
wood  to  the  purification  of  syrups  was  made 
by  Guillon.  In  1811,  Figuier  of  Montpellier 
showed  that  animal  charcoal  surpassed  greatly 
vegetable  charcoal  in  its  decolorizing  power, 
and  in  1812  it  was  employed  by  Derosnes 
for  the  purification  of  syrups,  and  sugar- 
refining. 

The  manufacture  of  bone-black  is  performed 
by  two  different  systems  of  apparatus.  If  the 
object  be  to  condense  and  collect  at  the  same 
time  the  volatile  products  which  escape  in 
charring  bones,  this  process  is  formed  in  re- 
torts similar  to  those  employed  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  in  gas-works  (see  Gas  and  8aU 
ammoniac  under  Ammonium).  When  the  opera- 
tion is  finished,  the  bones  are  raked  out  while 
hot  into  receivers,  which  are  covered  air-tight 
till  they  are  cool,  and  the  retorts  are  imme- 
diately charged  again  with  fresh  bones. 

Where  the  object  is  merely  the  manufacture 
of  bone-black,  the  charring  is  performed  in 
cast-iron  pots  or  cylinders  of  the  form  as  repre- 
sented in  PI.  VI.,  Fig.  3,  D,  which  are  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one 
forming  the  cover  of  the  next  beneath  it,  the 
joints  being  luted  with  clay,  and  the  uppermost 
pot  being  closed  by  a  cover,  C  B.  The  furnace 
in  which  these  pots  are  heated  resembles  a 
potter's  kiln,  and  may  either  be  upright  or  hori- 
zontal. The  former  is  represented  in  PI.  YL, 
Fig.  4,  6,  and  6.  A  is  the  fire-place  or  grate 
for  the  fuel ;  ce  are  the  openings  in  the  vault 
of  the  fire-place  through  which  the  flame 
passes  into  the  room,  D,  Fig.  5,  where  the  pots 
are  distributed.  The  arrangement  of  these» 
openings  is  shown  in  c,  Fig.  6.  B  (see  Fig.  4^ 
is  the  front  wall,  and  E  the  door  through  which 
the  pots  are  carried  in,  and  which  is  afterwards 
built  up  with  fire-bricks  and  clay.  F  F,  fig.  5, 
are  the  lateral  flues  for  conveying  the  smoke 
and  disengaged  gases  into  the  chimney. 

Fig.  7  and  8,  PI.  VI.,  represent  a  horizontal 
kiln,  fig.  7  being  a  longitudinal  section,  and 
fig.  8  the  ground  plan ;  a  is  the  fire-chamber, 
lying  npon  a  level  with  the  sole  of  the  kiln, 
and  separated  from  the  room  c,  where  the  pots 
are  placed  by  the  wall  6,  furnished  with  several 
rows  of  holes,  (/</,  at  different  heights,  e  is  the 
door  through  which  the  pots  are  carried  in;// 
the  outlet  holes  for  the  gases  and  the  smolra 
into  the  chimney  g;  A  is  a  sliding  danv^et  :^^aM^ 


for  rei^ubtir^  Lhe  admisSLOQ  of  the  air  bio  the 

By  ibis  iirraQgctnent  lhe  ofT^nsive  ga^^s  sre 
partly  cnnsmned«atid  parily  carried  off  wiib 
the  smoke.  To  desirciy  the  smeli  compleiply, 
the  f^inoke  must  be  made  to  pass  through  lhe 
fire-place  of  a  second  small  furnace  with 
siroBf;  draft,  erected  for  Ihis  purpose  and  fired 
with  dry  wood*  The  pot5  coniaio  (generally 
from  510— ?JS  lbs.  of  bone.  The  nombcir  of 
pots  thai  may  be  put  into  a  kila  depends  of 
course  on  fls  dimepsions.  From  20—37  cwt. 
of  bpnes  ma.y  be  burnt  at  once» 

After  tlrie  dhed  and  broken  holies  are  filled 
into  tho  por^t  and  these  placed  in  the  kila  and 
the  door  shnij  the  firio^  musi  at  first  be  mode- 
rate, btji  afler wards  raised  and  malnuioed  at 
a  brisk  beat  for  5  to  8  hours*  The  door  of  lhe 
ashpit  Htid  the  damper  may  nov  be  ttearly 
closed  to  moderate  the  drai^ght  and  keep  up  a 
steady  ig-ntticti  for  S  to  10  hours  longer  wiihotjt 
additional  flring«aft«r  which  the  doors  mnsi  be 
all  open«d  to  cool  the  furnace i.  When  this  is 
done,  the  brickwork  of  the  entrance  door  mtist 
be  taken  dkiwn,  the  kiln  emptied  and  imme> 
diately  f\\\^iX  SEiain  with  &  set  of  pots  wiih  fresh 
Wnes.  The  pots  which  have  been  ignited  may 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  be  opened,  and  th^ 
cpnleni.^  piu  into  tl>e  magazine*  Before  being 
ground,  lisey  must  be  assorted  in  order  to  re- 
move tho&e  pieces  which  have  been  buroed 
white* 

The  botiea  \m^^  on  the  average,  from  40  to 
fiO  per  cent.  In  reference  to  the  quality  as  a 
decoloiizing  agent,  experience  has  shown  thai 
it  is  so  much  more  powerful  as  the  bones 
frotn  which  it  has  been  made  were  predoasly 
freed  from  adhering  fatty,  fleshy,  and  lendmous 
matters. 

Before  being  put  into  commerce  as  bone- 
hlackp  the  i;jniied  bones  are  broken  up  into  a 
coarse  powder  by  being  parsed  between  two 
iron  cyliuders  and  sifted  through  two  sieves, 
one  to  remove  the  small  dust,  and  one  with 
large  mes^hcs  lo  separate  the  proper  sized 
grams  from  the  coarser  lumps.  Sometimes  it 
is  ground  to  fine  powdef  in  a  mill.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  average  composition  of  common 
tgne- black*    (Uumajr.) 

Phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.*..*  89 

Charcoal  (n  itrogenous) -...*..*  10 

Carbu  rel  or  silicitiret  of  iron  .  - , , . 3 

Sulphuret  of  calcium  or  iron.  <>..».«  trace 

lyo 

Furipcathn  of  Bimt'hUck.  Bone»hlack  neces- 
SB^rily  con  rains  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  the  prssence  of  which  does  no  barm  in 
some  decolor izmg  operations,  but  in  many 
delicate  chemical  processes,  such  as  the  prepa- 
rations of  organic  acids,  alkalies,  and  many 
of  their  saJis,  ihey  would  be  dissolved  and  de^ 
composed,  and  thus  be  a  source  of  impurity. 
It  is  ftir  these  reasons  thai  bone-black  requires 
lobe  purified  from  lhe  calcareous  salts  which 
itconrains.ijnd  this  is  effectually  done  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  tbem*  For 
every  pound  i^(  bone-black  10  to  1*2  fluid 
onaces  of  cblorohydric  aeid  may  be  osed  A\* 


BONE-BLACK, 

hited  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  in  whicli 
the  bonc'-black  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heal  for 
tro  days,  frequendy  siirring  the  roiifure.  The 
acid  is  then  poured  o^  and  the  bone-black 
wafihed  with  pure  water  a»  lonj?  as  any  ftcid  it 
taken  up »  and  subsequently  dried. 

Mode  of  uwing  Bom^blitck^  In  general,  il  is 
only  necessary  for  the  decoloration  of  solotiona 
lo  allow  them  to  pass  at  ordinary  iemperatar«a 
through  a  stratum  of  bone-black  suJTicienily 
thick  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  conve- 
niently performed  m  a  Di^FLACE.HKWT'^ppii^ 
ratus*  As  the  action  is  more  rapid  when  hot 
than  in  the  cold,  it  is  usual  ia.  common  chemicaJ 
operations  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion which  IS  to  be  decolorized  to  boif  Jn^<  The 
bone-black  is  the&  thrown  tn,  and  the  whole 
agrirated  for  a  short  time  and  thrown  on  afiltcr* 
The  liquid  then  p a <ises  through  cotorless*  In 
Home  eases  care  must  be  taken  not  icr  boil  the 
liquid  too  long  while  in  contact  with  the  bone- 
black,  as  portions  of  lhe  coJotmg  matter  may 
aga^o  be  taken  up, 

Dtcdli/rii  in  g  propcrlirt  of  Bont-bladc^  All  fluety 
divided  charcoals  possess  more  or  less  the  pro- 
perty of  taking  up  from  watery  solutions  a 
number  of  coloring  substances^  whi.lc  thk  pT^ 
perty  is  much  less  marked  with  regard  to  alc<^ 
ho  lie  solutions*  This  decolorizing  power  is, 
however^  very  diflerent  in  diflerent  varieties  of 
coals ;  animal  charcoal  possess  it  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  rege table.  The  can^e  of 
this  difl'erence  was  for  a  long  lime  nnknown, 
until  elucidated  by  the  essays  of  Bdssj  asd 
Payen^  of  which  the  former  obtained  the  fim 
and  Payen  the  second  pnze  of  the  Society  of 
Pharmacy  in  Paris.  The  (til lowing  may  be 
considered  as  the  main  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations: 

3.  The  charcoal  acts  on  the  coloring  and 
other  matters  by  combining  chemically  with 
them  without  decomposition,  2.  That  the  de- 
colorizing power  of  charcoal  depends,  in  geiie* 
ral,  upon  its  state  of  division,  or  the  eitem  of 
ils  surface.  3,  This  state  of  division  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  high  de|frec  by  mere  pul* 
veriaation^  but  only  by  mixing  animal  or  vege- 
table substances  wjth  inorganic  substances^ 
which  may  separate  their  pariides,  and  by  the 
subsequent  hear  or  charring  prevent  the  parti- 
cles of  carbon  from  uniting,  by  keeping  thtm 
separated,  so  as  to  remain  in  a  finely  divided 
stale*  4*  Of  all  substances  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  pola^h  is  most  eflfee^ 
tive,  but  many  other  earthy  and  inorganic  snb- 
iiLances  produce  more  or  less  the  same  eSect. 
S.  Soft  animal  snbsr^ince?,  which  fu«=e  by  their 
charring,  yield  by  themselves,  without  previous 
mixture  with  such  substances,  a  very  inetfec- 
live  charcoal,  ou  account  of  their  fusion  atkd 
lhe  consequent  coalescence  of  the  carboaa^ 
ceous  particles*  6.  Wood  and  other  similar 
vegetable  substances,  which  do  not  fuse  by 
charring,  yield  a  much  more  eflective  coal; 
still  vitriflcation  of  the  surface  cannot  be  alto- 
gether prevented.  7.  In  charring  bones,  the 
carbonaceous  particles  remain  in  the  highest 
degree  of  division  from  the  eanby  ingredienta, 
the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  which 
they  contain,  hence  their  superior  ethcacy,  ia 
their  decabriiing  power^  which  ia  only  due  la 
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their  etrboDaceoos  matter.  8.  The  decoloriz- 
ing power,  from  the  above  reasons,  is,  in  most 
cases,  proportional  to  their  lustre,  without 
regard  to  the  source  from  whence  derived; 
those  which  have  a  brilliant  lustre  being  com- 
pact, and   showing  little  or  no  decolorizing 


power ;  those  of  a  dull  appearance  being  efr 
cient. 

The  two  last  columns  of  the  following  table, 
taken  from  Bussy,  exhibit  the  decolorizing 
power  of  charcoals  obtained  in  different  ways, 
compared  with  ordinary  bone-black  as  unity. 


Kind  orcbArcoal. 


Crude  bone-black  .*...**.,**.... 

Bone-black  treated  with  muriatic  acid 

Oil  ignked  with  phosphate  of  lime . . , , 

Lamp-black,  ncjt  igniied  . .  * 

**         ign  iied  wiih  carbooarc  of  poiassa . .  * 

Charcoal  from  acetate  of  potassa * 

Blood  ignited  with  phosphate  of  lime 

"  »*  **    chalk... » 

«  "         "    carbona  te  of  potassa 

Albumen  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa 

Glue  "         "  "  ".*... 

Bone  charcoal  formed  by  depriving  bone  of  its  phos^ 

pbaie  of  lime  by  an  acid  and  igaitioti  wiih  pota^aa 


1, 
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1? 
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m 
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3 

111 
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0-04 
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IS 
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18 
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50 
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34 

M5 
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d6 

1 
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20 
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Regtoration  of  Bonc-black,  Since  the  use  of 
bone-black,  more  especially  in  sugar-refining, 
has  become  so  extensive,  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  supply  the  demand,  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  importance  to  restore  its  original  de- 
eoiorizing  power  after  it  has  been  lost  by  use. 
The  coloring  and  other  organic  matters  which 
bone4>lack  takes  up  form  on  its  surface  a  layer, 
vhich  prevents  its  further  action,  and  which 
must  be  removed  or  destroyed  in  order  to  give 
it  its  former  efficacy.  To  attain  this  object, 
Tsrious  methods  have  been  employed,  such  as 
heat,  treatment  with  acids  or  alkalies,  fermen- 
Ution,  &c.  The  first  method  resorted  to  was 
to  ignite  them  over  again  in  apparatus  similar 
to  £o8e  employed  from  the  first  for  its  manu- 
facture ;  but  in  this  case  a  product  is  obtained 
vbich  does  not  equal  the  original,  because  the 
organic  matter  fuses  by  its  charring,  and  forms 
a  layer  of  compact  shining  charcoal  on  the 
soriaee  of  the  bone-black. 

Derosne's  method  consists  in  burning  the 
organic  matter  taken  up  by  calcination  in  free 
air.  The  bone-black  is  washed  thoroughly 
vith  water,  dried,  and  subsequently  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  roasting  on  red-hot  iron  plates. 

Peyron's  plan  consists  in  washing  the  bone- 
biack  with  hot  water,  and  withoqt  removing  it 
from  the  filter-cylinders,  allowing  the  organic 
Qatter  in  it  to  pass  into  putrid  fermentation  at 
aa  elevated  temperature,  and  then  removing  it 
hy  renewed  washings  with  water,  aAer  which 
it  has  recovered  its  former  efficacy.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  from  20  to  30  times  with- 
oat  the  necessity  of  adding  fresh  bone-black ; 
hat,  although  practicable  in  refineries  of  cane- 
sugar,  it  has  been  found  accompanied  by  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  beet-sugar.  Among  other 
advantages  it  has  that  of  not  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  the  bone-black  from  the  filtering  ap- 
ptratns ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  the  fermentation  is  sufficiently 


completed  for  the  restoration  of  the  bone- 
black. 

Another  method  is  that  of  Danjeois,  to  inject 
into  the  filtering  cylinders,  in  which  the  bone- 
black  is  contained,  vapor  heated  to  750^,  by 
which  the  precipitated  organic  matter  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  steam  is  heated  by 
traversing  an  apparatus  in  which  the  neces- 
sary heat  may  be  imparted  to  it,  after  which  it 
is  directly  injected  into  the  bone-black.  The 
organic  substances  suffer  heceby  a  kind  of 
pyrogenous  decomposition,  the  progress  and 
termination  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  smell. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  and  in  some  instances 
successfully  carried  out  for  the  restoration  of 
bone-black,  the  original  process  of  restoring  it 
by  ignition  in  close  vessels,  either  alone  or  by 
the  addition  of  fresh  bones,  is  still  resorted  to, 
and  more  generally  preferred,  partly  because 
it  occupies  less  time  m  revivifying  the  black. 

Testing  of  Bone-black,  The  amount  of  char- 
coal in  bone-black  maybe  ascertained  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a  pulverized  state  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  3  parts  of  water,  by  which  the  earthy  in- 
gredients are  dissolved,  collecting  the  remain- 
ing charcoal  on  a  filter,  washing,  drying,  and 
ascertaining  its  weight ;  or  less  accurately  by 
burning  the  charcoal  by  calcination  in  an  open 
crucible,  to  ascertain  the  loss.  But  as  its 
decolorizing  property  depends  more  on  the 
quality  of  its  charcoal  than  its  quantity,  its 
value,  as  such,  can  only  be  tested  by  an  actual 
experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  a  test-sola- 
tion  of  brown  sugar,  or  molasses,  or  indigo  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid.  To  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  discoloring  effect  produced  by  a 
certain  weight  of  the  bone-blaclc  on  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  one  of  th^ 
above  test-liquids,  several  instruments  have 
been  invented,  termed,  by  the  FreticU  cVv«t£^^\&» 


BOPfE-EARTH, 

Jki^lffrwttifrSf  a  rot>f*  special  rte»efipuon  of 
which  IT  ill  be  fuund  in  ih*  **  Dtttiotinmrt  d§ 
rinduiin**^  under  "  Dei5obrim**"tre*'  aod  "  Noir 

Al  Mcnai,  in  France,  a  biiominous  schhie  is 
foaod*  which,  by  charring,  ftiraiJihes  a  product 
of  great  decolorizing  power* 

AniinnI  charcoal,  which,  bf  use,  nas  Joai  Ha 
<fecoii>rii'.!n^  power,  may  he  employed  as  a  su- 
perior MtWtBE* 

BONfc;*EARTH*  Gcr.  Knoehcnerde.  The 
eanfay  or  inor^tiic  ingredienia  nf  Busia 
{which  see)  i  but  this  nEme  is  often  syntmy- 
motis  wiih  bone-^a^h  or  calcined  boneit  (see 
Bo.f  e»abb)»  Jn  animal  chemistry  this  eJtpr^s- 
sion  is  Qsed  as  stynonymous  with  carrAy  /*/«?*- 
pkfites,  and  means  then  ihai  basic  phosphate 
of  litne  (mixed  with  h  small  portion  of  phos- 
phiite  of  misgri(fsja)»  which  forms  the  main  in- 
organic ingrciUcni  of  bonep»  and  oecurs  in 
most  aninml  ^^Atda  and  liquids. 

DORACIU  ACID.  Mitu  Sec  Biasotiar. 
€ktm.     SSru  BonoST. 

BORAUrTE.  Min.  8yo,  Tetrahedral  B„ 
Mtiht;  Borftie  of  Magnesia. 

Iktrrip,  CrysL  system,  Regnlar.  The  pre- 
TftiUng  form  is  the  cube  with  Ihe  12-hedron  ; 
of  Ihe  ^  forms,  we  often  find  the  |-hedron  and 
^hedn>Q  sometimes  combined  alone^  some* 
umea  one  or  both  with  the  cube,  or  with  the 
cube  and  l3-hedron;  these  combinations  are 
often  very  regnUr.  Cleavage  imperfect  pa- 
rallel to  face^  of  the  S-hedron. 

Color  while,  with  a  grayish,  green  isb,  or  yel- 
lowish lint;  lustre  vitreous,  glistening  J  trans- 
parent, subirausluccni;  fracture  conchoidal ; 
streak  white ;  pyro-ekciric. 

BehfWJ^T,  Unalterable  in  a  closed  tube?  on 
charcoal  it  jnitimesces  and  fuses  to  a  transln* 
centm:iss;  the  fnsed  and  yellowish  bead  on 
congealing  crystallizes  fibrous  on  the  surface, 
becoming  while  and  opakc.  It  colors  flame 
greenish.  Borai  and  mic.  salt  dissolve  it  to 
clear  beads,  ibe  latter  becoming  opake  by  an 
inlermiitin^  fiame  ;  wilh  a  certain  quatitiiy  of 
»oda  it  dis Wives  to  a  clear  glass,  which  pre- 
sents a  crystalline  surface  on  congealing. 
Soluble  in  chlorohydric  acid* 

JnalymM,  1.  From  LQneburg  heath  by 
Arfvedson;  2,  from  the  same  by  RammeU- 
h«rg;  a,  small  transparent  cr^'Mala  ;  6,  larger, 
opake,  and  somewhat  disintegrated^ 

Magnesia...  ••  30-3         30-743         3M24 
Boracic  acid  .<  fi9-7       69^252       6S-e76 


BORON- 

Color  whilr,  wilh  grarish.  blnish,  or  greenish 
tint;  lustre  *iireoa»,  resinous;  iratittpaientt 
opake;  taste  feebly  swcetiab,  cooling,  ^aiia«] 
rather  brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and 
white  streak.  Jt^  composition,  manufacture, 
qseSj  dtc,  see  under  Sodiitm. 

BORNEEN,  BORNEO L.    See  CA3ktenoit. 

BORNITE.     Min.    See  Tiiurjuic  Bfixrra* 

BOROCALCITE.  Mm,  8vn.  Hayesine, 
Jlgtr,  Hydroborate  of  Ume*  Dctrnp.  Occars 
in  globular  masi^es  of  an  interwoven  fibrous 
strnetnre,  H.^1.  Color  snow-white;  loslne 
silky ;  emits  a  peculiar  odor.  Before  the  hloW' 
pipe,  it  intume»eea,  gt^s  off  water ;  fusing  lo 
a  clear  colorless  bead ;  with  an  equal  bulk 
soda,  it  forms  a  clear  glans  while  hot,  beeoi 
opake  and  crystalline  on  coolings  It^preai 
warm  water  forming  a  paste.  1.  Analysis 
A^  A*  Hayes;  2,  calculation  from  the  furmnla, 

1,  t. 

Boracic  acid 46'  11 1 

Lime.. 18-889 

Water.. 3WW0 


blow-     ; 

EUf  10        I 

ilk  nl 


46-65 

wn 


100 


100 


100*0       lOOHJOO       lOO-OOO 


Fotmnla,  3  MgO.  4  BOj,  or  more  properly 
llgO,2B0,  +  2CMg0,BOj,). 

Lo€«liSict,  irr.  In  the  Gypsum  formation  near 
LCi  nebn  r^,  an  d  at  Se  ge  berg  in  H  ol  ste  i  n*  In  the 
II,  of  Peru  near  Taracapa. 

BORAX.  Chtm.  Bee  Bcrait  of  Soda  under 
Soniuit, 

BORAX.  Mn.  Syn*  Bi  borate  of  Soda;  Tin^ 
cal;  StTude  Dorati^e,  Ha^y.  DucHp^  Cryst. 
aystem.  Right  Rhombic. 

ift0 


Formula,  CaO,  t  BO,  +  6 HO. 

A  though  the  formula  agrees  well  with  tht 
analysis,  l^eq.  water  would  perhaps  agree  better 
with  the  biborates  of  poiassa  and  soda.  This 
mineral  occurs  in  the  province  of  Taracapa  in 
Peru,     (Jitgtr,) 

BOHGN;  8ym,  B,  Eq,  108  (13*^%  Btrs. 
O.=  lO0). 

Borax  is  mentioned  by  Geher  in  the  lOih 
ceniurv*  Boracic  acid  was  discovered  by 
Horn  berg  In  1709»  and  called  tedatitft  tall. 
Baron  proved  in  1752  that  borax  consisted  of 
boracic  acid  and  $oda.  Crelt  in  1800  sup- 
posed the  acid  to  contain  a  substance  allied  to 
carbon.  The  element  boron  was  obtained  by 
Uay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  by  H.  Davy  in 
isoe,  II  is  one  of  the  least  abundanl  metal- 
loid al  elements,  and  always  occurs  aa  boracic 
acid  eiiher  free  or  combined. 

Prtp,  1.  Fused  and  thorottghly  dried  boracic 
acid  is  powdered  coarsely,  mixed  with  twice 
it$  weight  of  finely  cut  potassium,  and  ignited 
at  a  red  heat  in  a  tube  of  glass,  iron,  platintinii 
or  copper,  Boil  the  mass  with  very  dilate 
muriatic  acid,  filter^  and  wash  it  with  waier 
containing  sal-ammoniac  to  prevent  the  boron 
pasising  through  the  filter,  and  then  remove  die 
saUammoniac  by  alcohoh  The  potasaium  i5 
oxidized  at  the  eipeDsc  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
acid;  the  oxide  thus  formed  ignites  with  ta 
undecomposed  portion  of  boracic  acid,  and  the 
borate  of  potassa  is  removed  by  the  dilute  acid. 
3.  Pass  fluoride  of  boront  fir»t,  through  cry* 
tallized  boracic  acid  to  remove  fluoride  of 
silicon,  then  over  binoxide  of  lead  lo  removi 
solphurons  acid,  and,  finally^  over  heated  po- 
tass turn,  when  ignition  takes  place  with  a  red* 
dish  flame  and  results  in  a  mixture  of  boioa 
and  fluoride  of  potassium ;  the  laiter  is  removed 
with  some  difficulty  by  water.  3.  Borofluoridc 
of  potassium  dried  nearly  at  a  red  beat,  pow> 
dered,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  cf 
potassium,  is  warmed  gently  in  an  iron  tube 
closed  at  one  end  until  ihe  potassium  fasts 
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when  te  whole  is  incorporated  bj  a  steel  wire 
and  then  heated  to  igDitioD,  when  a  qaiet  com- 
bination takes  place  resnlting  in  boron  and 
fluoride  of  potassium.  This  is  washed  repeat- 
edlr  with  boiling  sal-ammoniac  solntion  as 
before,  ignited  in  hydrogen  to  remove  flaoboric 
acid  and  to  condense  it,  and  then  repeatedly 
washed  again  with  water,  and  dried  in  a  va- 
cunnL  4.  Decompose  hydrate  of  chloride  of 
boron  at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen. 

Prop,  A  dark  olive-brown,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless  powder,  which,  aAer  exposure  to  a 
white  heat  in  a  vacuum,  contracts  aod  sinks 
rapidly  in  oil  of  Titriol ;  it  does  not  conduct 
electricity;  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  at  a 
bright  white  heat  in  vacuo.  Previous  to  igni- 
tion it  is  soluble  in  pure  water  with  a  dark 
greenish  yellow  color,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated leaves  a  translucent  greenish  yellow 
rim  on  the  vessel,  which  is  unaltered  boron. 

Boron  is  attacked  neither  by  boiling  water, 
nor  alkalies,  nor  acids,  excepting  nitric  and 
nitromuriatic  acids,  which  convert  it  into  bo- 
racic  acid.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and,  when  heated  to  about  650^  in  the 
air,  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  reddish  flame, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  with  a  brilliant 
li^t  in  oxygen,  scintillating  like  charcoal; 
some  boracic  acid  sublimes,  and  the  rest 
uonnd  the  remaining  boron  protects  it  from 
oxidation.  When  ignited  with  some  alkaline 
tahs  it  decomposes  their  acids,  sometimes  with 
eombnstion,  saltpeter  with  deflagration,  form- 
ing a  borated  alkali,  and  separating  carbon, 
talphnr  or  nitrogen  from  carbonic,  sulphurous, 
nd  sulphuric,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  It  also 
decomposes  many  oxides  of  the  metals  proper 
bf  ignition,  and  precipitates  gold  from  the 
iqncons  solution  of  chloride. 

Boraeie  add.  8yn.  Boric  acid ;  Sedative  salt; 
Narcotic  Vitriol-salt;  G«r.  Borsaure;  Borax- 
i&Qre.  It  occurs  combined  with  bases,  but 
most  abundantly  in  a  free  state  in  the  Lagoons 
of  Tuscany,  and  in  solid  efflorescences  in  the 
toil  near  Sasso,  hence  called  Sassolist. 

Manufacture  of  Boracic  acid. 

By  evaporating  the  waters  of  the  lagoons  by 

the  heat  of  the  volcanic  vapors  issuing  from 

the  soil,  Tuscan  boracic  acid    is  obtained. 

These  lagoons  lie  in  a  circuit  of  some  26—30 

"  I  in  a  soil  of  chalk  and  sand,  from  which 

L  and  gases  issue  with  some  force.    The 

I  consist,  according  to  Payen,  of 

Carbonic  acid 57*30 

Nitrogen 34*81 

Oxygen 6*57 

Bolphnretted  hydrogen 1*33 

100 

The  steam  and  eases  carry  up  mechanically 
small  qpantities  of  clay,  gypsum,  boracic  acid, 
Ac  The  temperature  of  the  vapora  vary  from 
9M*— Sit®,  or  sufficient  heat  by  condensatfon 
tolMat  64  times  as  much  water  from  88^—218®. 

The  places  whence  the  vapora  issue  are 
wailed  IB  like  basins,  and  sitoated  terrace-like 
above  each  other  oq  sloping  groond.  Frash 
water  tnm  aa  adjaeeat  stream  is  let  into  the 
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uppermost,  and  after  condensing  the  vapon 
with  boracic  acid,  dec,  for  84  hdors,  is  run  off 
into  the  next  lower  basin,  to  condense  mora 
acid,  and  thus  passes  through  4  or  5  into  a 
reservoir,  where  the  muddy  particles  deposit 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  leaden  evaporating 
pans,  some  18  feet  square  by  1^  deep,  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  employ  the  heated 
gases  issuing  from  the  soil  for  evaporation, 
and  some  14  placed  terrace-like  near  each 
other  in  two  rows  of  7  each.  The  water  of  1® 
to  H  Beaum^  is  passed  into  the  upper  8  pans, 
and  after  84  hours,  having  been  evaporated 
one  half,  into  the  next  4,  where  it  is  again 
reduced  one  half^  and  finally  evaporated  to 
crystallization  in  the  two  lowest,  where,  at 
a  temperature  of  170^  to  185^,  it  has  a  den- 
sity =  10®— 11°  B.  The  liquid  is  run  off  into 
wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead,  and,  after  crys- 
tallizing, the  mother  liquor  is  retamed  to  the 
two  lowest  pans,  while  the  crystallized  acid  ia 
dried  in  houses  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  issu- 
ing gases.  The  daily  produce  with  14  pans  is 
some  180  lbs.  of  the  commercial  acid.  The 
annual  produce  of  9  such  establishments  is 
between  700  and  800  tons,  and  the  natural  heat 
of  the  gases  evaporating  170  millions  of  pounds 
of  water,  producing  a  saving  in  wood  (suppose 
dry  hickory)  cf  190,000  cords,  admitting  that 
1  lb.  will  evaporate  5  lb.  water,  or  160,000  at 
4  lbs.  water  to  1  lb.  wood. 

The  Tuscan  boracic  acid  is  said  to  have 
contained  formerly  but  8 — 10  per  cent  foreign 
matter,  while  that  at  present  made  contains 
from  20—25  per  cent.,  the  nature  and  amount 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis 
by  Wiitstein : 

Crystallized  boracic  acid 76*494 

Silicic  acid 1*800 

Sulphuric  acid  (combined  with  boracic)  1*383 

Sulphate  of  potassa 0*369 

Sulphate  of  soda 0*917 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 8*508 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 8*688 

Sulphate  of  lime 1*018 

Sulphate  of  alumina 0*880 

Persulphate  of  iron 0*366 

Protosulphate  of  manganese trace 

Chloride  of  ammonium 0*898 

Water 6*667 


100*000 


Boracic  acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  borax,  or  biborate  of  9oda,  to  which  refer 
under  Sodium. 

Boracic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 3  pts.  borax  in  12  pts.  boiling  water,  adding 
1  pt  oil  of  vitriol  and  setting  it  aside  to  cm- 
tall  ize.  Remove  the  crystals,  drain  or  dry 
them,  redissolve  in  water,  and  recrystallize, 
and  finally  heat  the  acid  to  fusion  in  a  platinum 
crucible  in  order  to  expel  the  remaining  sul- 
phuric acid.  Instead  of  sulphuric,  muriatie 
acid  may  be  used,  adding  it  to  the  borax  soIup 
tion  until  it  strongly  reddens  litmus-paper;  its 
excess  is  more  easilj  removed  from  the  boraeie 
acid  by  crystallixation  or  by  heat 

Prop,  The  fused  acid  is  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent glass,  eombiniDg  great  hardness  with  % 
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considerable  decree  of  both  brittleness  nnd 
toughness;  inodorous,  taste  faintly  bitterish, 
and  not  causiic,  feebly  reddening  litmus,  but 
browning  turmeric  paper;  spec.  grav.=  1*83; 
fusible  and  very  fixed,  but  rising  with  the 
vapor  of  water  or  alcohol  from  its  solutions  in 
these  menstrua. 

It  crystallizes  readily  on  cooling  a  hot 
aqueous  solution,  in  white,  pearly,  elastic 
scales,  with  an  unctuous  touch ;  it  forms  6-sidcd 
laminse  of  the  oblique  rhombic  system;  spec. 
grav.ae:  1*479.  One  part  cryst.  acid  is  soluble 
in  25-66  pts.  wat«r  at  66-2®,  in  14-88  at  77^  in 
12-66  at  99-5^  in  10-10  at  122°,  in  6-12  at  144-5^ 
in  4-73  at  U\7°,  in  3-65  at  IBO-fto,  in  2-97  at2120. 
Spec.  grav.  of  the  ^atu rated  solution  at  46*4^  = 
1H014.  It  is  also  soluble  in  some  of  the  strong 
acids,  particularly  sulphuric;  it  is  farther  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution 
barns  with  a  green  fame  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic. 

By  heating  the  crystallized  acid  considerably 
above  212°  ii  loses  one  half  of  its  water  of 
crystallization*  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole  of 
it  with  intumescence,  a  little  acid  passing  otT 
at  the  sam*  time. 

CompoKilion  of  dry  arid, 

1I.=1.       ()  =  1(H).      InlO<M>t«.  BerzeHus. 

B 10-8         in«-2         31-04  31-19 

300-0    68-96  68-81 


34-8 


436-S 


100 


100 


BO3 . . 
3  HO. 


Cryxt.  acitf. 
II.  =  1.      IninOpts.    Jierz.        Ptititn. 

-VMW)       44        4:j:n 


B03,3HO  =  ()ls 


100 


100       luo 


Formula  of  tiiv  aci J  llOj.  ffrrv^t.  acid  IJO^, 
3H0.  of  aril  h.  :is'.l  hIu-nc -^12-.::  HO^.  ;i  HO. 

B'ir,ili^.  T\)f  airiniiy  c»f  lliis  acivl  fi-r  ha'-cs 
is  bill  liit!o  'jr»:'.!»-i'  ihari  llial  el"  carl-ouic  aciti, 
allhuui,'h  al  a  1j!'.:1i  h«'al  ii  rx,M'N  the  iiion*  v«»la- 
tileaciiK;  ln'Mfi*.  rvci\  iho  hiU-raiiNl  alkalies 
havp  an  alkaliiM*  n'art:..n.  L.kt'  ^iiicic  acid,  i; 
comliines  in  vrry  dMi'Mrni  propnrticns  with 
bases,  1  i\\.  (»t'las«*  iirniii::;  wiih  ^,  I,  1',,  P:,  2, 
3, 4,  or 0  e»i.  nf  ill!"  acid.  The  luiiaifs  art'  cvne- 
rally  fnsiMo  to  a  cl«'ar  i:la>s,  cricii  variniisly 
colored  by  diiriT«-nl  mctaiisc.  «»xid«'s.  With  ili«' 
rxrrpiion  of  ih«'  alk-.ilim;  sails,  ilu-y  arc  all  dil- 
ficulily  soluble  in  watvr. 

^^lUihjlir  l)tUrii\inaliini  of  Tiornric  ariil.  The 
presence  (»f  thi«i  acid  may  be  asceriained  by 
addinsr  lh»'  tc-i  lo  a  inixiure  of  I  pi.  lluor-spar 
and  4  A  bisulpiiaie  of  poia»a,  and  hcaiinu'  it  in 
the  inner  llame  of  the  blowpipe  on  platinum 
wirp  or  foil.  If  jirc^cnt  it  imparls  a  'j:reen  nm 
lo  the  ilartie. 

The  (iiiantitative  estimation  of  this  acid  is 
very  diOiculi.  Ii'  JV<  e.  a  civeti  weiijhi  of  oxide 
of  lead  may  be  ad-b-d  to  the  s(dution.  and  alter 
evaporation  the  increased  weishl  of  oxide  as- 
sume.1  as  bcracic  acid.  In  combination,  the 
\vh<»le  we-L'ht  b'int:  kimwn,  ihal  of  ilic  oxide  is 
asceitaiii'd  aii  !  ihe  acid  calculated  by  lo>s.  Il 
may  be  s(pnr:it(d  in^m  many  )iir:nllir  ojcides  by 
sulphurei'od  hvin'iron  (^r  sulphydraie  of  am- 
36H 


monium ;  from  oaryta^  ffron/ia,  linu,  and  oiide 
of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  three  last 
sulphates  are  washed  with  alcuhoL  From 
other  bases  it  is  separated,  if  the  componndis 
decomposable  by  acid,  by  moistening  the  |h>w- 
dered  substance  with  sulphuric  acid  and  placing 
it  in  the  vessel  described  under  A2iALTi»ii,p.l85, 
fig.  25.  The  boron  passes  off  as  teriluoride  of 
boron.  If  the  test  contain  both  silicic  and  bc- 
racic acids,  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  hf 
determining  the  two  from  the  loss  of  fluorides 
of  silicon  and  boron,  and  then  obtaining  the 
silicic  acid  in  the  usual  way  from  another  por- 
tion of  the  test.  If  the  compound  be  not  de- 
composable by  acid,  it  may  be  ignited  wiUi 
carbonate  of  soda,  treated  with  water,  the  solu- 
tion treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  pre- 
cipitate a  little  alumina  and  silica,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  boracic  acid  extracted  by  alcohol.  This 
method  is  only  approximative. 

Suljthurct  of  Boron,  By  heating  boron  to  a 
white  heat  in  sulphur-gas,  it  burns  with  a  red 
fire,  coating  the  glass  with  white  and  opake 
sulphuret  of  boron.  Form.  BS,.  It  acts  vuh 
lently  with  water,  giving  off  sulphuretted  hy^ 
drogen,  while  boracic  acid  is  dissolved.  B8^ 
3lIO  =  3HS-f  BO,.  By  cooling  the  com- 
pound in  sulphur-gas,  it  seems  to  combine  wiik 
more  sulphur. 

Terrhtoride  of  Boron,  Prep,  I.  Pass  diy  chUh 
rine  over  very  dry  boron  in  an  ignited  tnbe, 
receive  the  gas  over  mercur}'.  S.  Ignite  a 
mixture  of  carbon  and  boracic  acid  for  an  boor 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  and  then  pass  diy 
chlorine  over  the  i<;nitcd  mixture.  BO, 4-  ^3+ 
Cl3=13Cl3  4-3CO. 

/Vl■;^  A  colorless  jjas,  of  a  vrry  acid  taste 
from  ^'eneraled  chlor(»liydric  acii!,  pruilucinga 
white  cloud  in  the  air;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  water,  with  which  it  decomposes  into  chlo- 
idhydric  and  boracic  acids.  13('l^  -f-  3H0  = 
]U  )j  4-  3  IKJl.  One  vol.  chloride  (ji  boron  com- 
L>ines  with  IS  vol.  ammoniacal  eras  to  a  saline 
ma-N,  less  volatile  ihan  sal-ammoniac.  BCI, 
is  aNii  absorbed  by  alcohol. 

!/'i ;;/?»". rir/c  (/  lorun,  Syn.  Fl'.iobi.ric  ac:J 
gas.  Pnp.  1.  One  part  glacial  bf)racic  acid 
and  2  pis.  pure  lluor-spar,  arc  heated  10  a  while 
heat  in  a  coated  and  inclined  pun-i)arrel.  and 
the  ^as  received  over  mercury.  3  CaF  -|- 
'/  HO,  =3  (CaO,  2  BOg^  -f-  UF,.  2.  One  pL 
lilarial  acid,  2  pts.  lluor-spar,  and  12  oil  of 
vitriol  are  j^ently  healed  in  a  f:la>s  vessel. 
The  latter  method  yields  a  gas  containing 
silicon. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  incombustible  gas,  noi 
sup})oriinj^  combustion,  of  an  extremely  pun- 
L'cnt  odor,  reddening  litmus  powerfully;  .«pec. 
urav.  2312-4,  Dumus  :  carlnuiizesors^anic  matter 
rapidly;  attracts  water  powerfully,  jtroducirsr 
very  deu'^e  while  fumes  in  moist  air.  It  does 
not  attack  j^lass,  anil  is  not  decomposed  by  or- 
dinary metals  even  at  a  while  heat,  but  po- 
tassium (or  sodium)  heated  in  it  burns  with  a 
reddish  llame,  absorbing  about  3  times  as  mucJi 
LMs  as  the  hydrogen  it  evolves  from  water. and 
chanjjcs  apparently  into  a  mixture  of  boron 
and  lluoride  of  potassium ;  it  is  also  absorbed 
by  quick-lime,  forming  a  fusible  mass,  from 
which  sulphuric  acid  evolves  fluoboric  gas. 
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Water  absorbs  about  700  times  its  yolome 
of  this  gas,  evolying  heat,  attaining  thereby  a 
spec.  graT.aBl*77;  the  solution  is  colorless, 
oiljf  faming,  yerj  caustic  and  corrosive,  re- 
sembling oil  of  Titriol ;  by  boiling,  it  loses  \ 
of  the  gas,  becoming  more  fixed,  and  requiring 
a  much  higher  temperature  for  ebullition  and 
distillation.  Gmelin  views  it  as  a  compound 
arising  from  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the 
flaoride  and  water,  thus  BF,+  3  H0  =  BO34. 

3  HF,  and  terms  it  Terflaobydrate  of  boracic 
acid;  Berzelius  and  others  regard  it  as  a  com- 
bination of  water  with  terfluoride  of  boron. 

Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  about  50  times  its 
volume  of  fluoride  of  boron,  becoming  fuming 
more  thick  and  oily;  diluted  with  water,  it  pre- 
cipitates boracic  acid. 

Boro-fiuokydric  acid.  If  the  terfluoride  of 
boron  be  mixed  with  more  water  than  in  the 
preceding  solution,  boracic  acid  deposits  from 
the  solution,  being  equivalent  to  ^  of  the  boron 
in  the  fluoride.  Berzelius  explains  the  decom- 
iNMition  thus,  4  BF,+  3H0=:  3  (BF,+ HF)+ 
bOg,  so  that  the  new  acid  is  BF,,  HF.  When 
this  acid  combines  with  an  oxide,  the  hydrogen 
ibrms  water  with  its  oxygen  while  the  metal 
auunes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen;  hence, 
with  potassa  it  would  form  borofluoride  of  fluo- 
ride of  potassium,  analogous  to  the  double  me- 
tallic chlorides.  Gmelin  views  this  acid  as  a 
letraflaohydrate  of  boracic  acid  (BO3-4-  4  HF) 
or  a  compound  of  the  preceding  with  liquid 
flooric  acid,  that  is,  terfluohydrate  of  boracic 
aeid  with  fluohydrate  of  water  (BO,,  3HF  + 
HO,  HF),  in  which,  when  combined  with  an 
oxide^  the  water  HO  is  replaced  by  the  metallic 
oxide. 

If  the  acid  be  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously, fluohydric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the 
preceding  aqueous  terfluoride  of  boron  re- 
mains; if  evaporated  with  boracic  acid,  the 
latter  is  taken  up  in  proportion  as  the  water 
disappears,  and  terfluoride  likewise  remains. 

Borattif  BoroflucridtM^  and  Borofluohydrates,  see 
tmder  each  metal. 

BOTRYOGEN.  Muu  Syn.  Hemiprismatic 
Botryogen-salt,  Mohs;  Red  Iron-vitriol;  Neo- 
plase,  B«ud,  Ducrip.  Cryst.  system,  Oblique 
Ahombic ;  combinations  are  2  vertical  prisms, 

1. 

Lead 53-9 

Antimony 25*5 

Sulphur 185 

Iron 1*2 

99-1 

No.  1  contains,  also,  0*9  of  copper,  and  No. 

4  contains  0*05  of  silver.  Formula,  3  PbS  -f- 
8bSy  or  PbS,  SbS,  +  %  PbS.  See  AxTinoif  ial 
Oaxs.  Plumbostib  is  probably  the  same  mine- 
ral. The  above-named  are  the  principal  lo- 
calities. 

BOULDER.  GtoL  When  rock  masses  dis- 
iBtegrate  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents, 
torrents,  Ac,  portions  of  them  resist  these  in- 
flaeaces  more  or  less  and  are  thrown  ofi"  as 
■asses  of  variable  size.  Subjected  to  the  same 
agents  and  to  attrition  during  transportation, 
their  sharp  edges  are  rounded  ofl*,  and  they 
47 
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the  main  plain  P  and  2  lateral  planes  parallel 
to  it,  vert  prism  M  on  M  =  1 19^  56' ;  M  on  2il 
vert,  prism  =  160®  54'.  The  two  prismatic 
faces  vertically  striated.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
M.  Crystals  generally  small  and  in  globular 
aggregations  with  a  crystalline  surface. 
H.  =  2-2— 2*5.     G.  =  2039. 

Color  deep  hyacinth-red,  passing  into  ochre- 
yellow,  which  is  the  streak;  lustre  vitreous; 
translucent;  taste  feebly  astringent. 

Behavior,  Intumesces,  giving  ofl*  water,  and 
by  ignition  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  acts  to 
the  fluxes  like  peroxide  of  iron.  Partially 
soluble  in  water,  leaving  an  ochrey  residue; 
digested  in  a  close  vessel  with  ammonia,  it 
leaves  a  greenish  black  residue  of  magnetic 
oxide. 

Analyiis,  From  Fahlun,  Sweden,  occurring 
with  Epsom-salt,  by  Berzelius  : 

Ferrous  sulphate 6'77  6'86 

Ferroso-ferric  sulphate...  35-85  99-92 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 26-88  17*10 

Sulphate  of  lime 2-22  6-71 

Water  and  loss 28-28  8 1-42 


100 


100 


By  disregarding  the  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  as  not  essential,  the  sulphuric  acid 
has  twice  and  the  water  three  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  base,  whence  the  formula  3  FeO, 
2  SOj  +  3  (FejO.,  2  80,)  +  36  HO. 

BOTRYOLITE.    See  Datbolits. 

BOULANGERITE.  Min.  Syn.  Plumbostib; 
Gcr,  Schwefelantimonblei.  Dt$crip,  In  plu- 
mose masses  with  a  crystalline  structure. 
Rather  soft  G.  =  5-97.  Black  lead-gray,  with 
metallic  lustre,  opake  and  brittle. 

Behavior,  Very  fusible,  evolving  antimonial 
fumes  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  producing  a 
lead  coating  on  the  charcoal.  Soluble  per- 
fectly in  chlorohydric  acid  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  nitric  acid  with  a 
residue. 

Analysit,  1.  From  Moheres,  France,  by  Bou- 
langer;  2,  from  Nasafjeld,  Lappland,  by  Thau- 
low  ;  3,  from  Nertschinsk  by  Bromeis,  and  4, 
by  Bruel ;  5,  from  Ober-Lahr  by  Abendroth. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

65-57 

56-29 

63-87 

65-60 

24-60 

25-04 

23-66 

25-40 

18-86 

18-21 

1911 

1905 

— 

— 

1-78 

— 

9903 

99-54 

98-42 

100-05 

present  more  or  less  rounded  masses  of  stone, 
often  at  a  great  distance  from  their  native 
beds.    Such  masses  are  termed  boulders. 

BOURNONITE.  Min.  Syn.  Diprismatic 
Dystome-glance,  Moht ;  Endellionite,  Boumon; 
Schwarz  Spiessglaserz,  Wem,;  Bleifahlerz, 
Hau9,;  Spiessglanzbleierz,  Klaproth,  Dtterip, 
Cryst.  system.  Right  Rhombic ;  combinations 
are  vertical  prisms,  several  horizontal  prisms 
of  1st  and  2d  order,  several  octahedrons  and 
terminal  planes  of  all  the  axes.  Crystals  are 
often  found  with  many  of  these  plsines  com- 
bined, but  the  prevailing  form  is  a  combination 


BOVEY  COAL. 

of  the  3  terminal  planes  with  a  vertical  and 
one  horizontal  prism  of  each  order ;  these  are 
often  compoaivded  on  the  plane  of  a  horizontal 
prism, constituting  crnciform  crystals.  It  some- 
times occurs  granular. 

H.  =  2-5—3.     G.  =  5-76— 5-8. 

Color  and  streak  steel-gray,  passing  into 
iron-black;  lustre  metallic;  opake;  brittle  with 
conchoidal  fracture. 

Behavior,  On  charcoal  it  fuses,  fumes,  and 
congeals  to  a  black  globule ;  with  a  strong  fire 
it  leaves  a  slag,  which,  by  treatment  with  soda, 

1.  «. 

Lead 42-50  390 

Copper 11-75  13-5 

Antimony....  19-75  28-5 

Sulphur 18  00  160 

Iron 5-00  1*0 

97  98 


The  empirical  formula  \s  therefore  6Pb8-4- 
SCujS+SSbSj,  and  the  rational  formula, 
8  CUgS,  8b8,  +  2  (3  PbS,  SbS,),  which  may  be 
written  as  given  under  Axtixonial  Ores. 

LocaWiet,  ffc.  The  finest  crystals  occur  at 
Pfaffenberg  on  the  Harz.  Other  localities  are 
Clausthal  and  Andreasberg  on  the  Harz,  Gers- 
dorf  in  Saxony,  Kapnik  in  Transylvania,  Ser- 
vos in  Piedmont,  Endellion  in  Cornwall,  in 
Peru,  Mexico,  &c. 

BOVEY  COAL.  Gtol  A  brown  coal  or 
lignite  found  in  England,  and  named  from  the 
place  of  its  occurrence. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  Chem,  See 
Sulphuret  of  Ammonium. 

BRAIN.  The  brain  or  encephalon  forms  the 
main  mass  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  cranium.  Tlie 
brain  forms  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  membranes,  and  consists 
of  an  outer,  cortical  or  cinerilious,  and  an  inner 
while  or  medallary  portion,  of  a  white  color, 
and  firmer  texture.  According;  to  Ehrenberg, 
the  cineritious  or  cortical  portion  is  formed 
of  a  granulated  mass,  consisting  of  finer  and 
coarser  grains,  the  latter  beins;  disseminated 
throush  the  others,  and  the  whole  mass  being 
traversed  by  a  plexus  of  fine  blood-vessels. 
The  gray  color  is  owing  to  a  gray  pigment 
which  surrounds  the  fine  globules;  the  latter 
appear  to  be  connected  in  rows  by  fine  fila- 
ments, and  passing  over  into  hollow,  nodulated 
or  varicose,  or,  according  to  others,  straight 
tubes,  converging  towards  the  base  of  the  brain, 
but  never  anastomosing  with  each  other.  They 
contain  a  peculiar  fluid  (liquor  nervosm^y  and 
are  continued  into  the  spinal  marrow  and  into 
the  nerves. 

The  brain  contains  in  its  composition  a  large 
amount  of  water,  which,  with  its  solid  ingre- 
dients, forms  a  kind  of  soft  pulp  or  emulsion. 
Its  solid  ingredients  are  made  up  of  a  combi- 
nation or  mixture  of  uncoagulated  albumen 
with  several  fatty  matters. 

According  to  Couerbe,  these  fatty  matters 
are  in  number  no  less  than  6  ;  one  oily,  which 
he  calls  eleencephole  or  cerebrole  (Berzeliiu), 
370 
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gives  a  globule  of  cop|»er.  In  an  open  tnbe  it 
evolves  salphurons  acid  and  gives  a  coating 
of  oxide  of  antimony.  Nitric  acid  dissolres  it, 
forming  a  blue  liquid  and  leaving  oxide  of  an- 
timony and  sulphur;  caustic  potassa  extracts 
some  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

JnalytiM,  1,  from  Clausthal,  and  %  from 
Cornwall  by  Klaproth;  3,  from  Pfkffenberg  on 
the  Harz  by  H.  Rose;  4,  from  Cornwall  by 
Hatchett;  5,  from  the  same  by  Smithson;  6, 
from  Pfaffenberg  by  Sindig;  7,  from  Alais, 
and  8,  from  Mexico,  both  by  Dufnhioy. 


3. 

4. 

9. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

40-84 

42-62 

41 

41-98 

38-9 

4(HI 

12-65 

1280 

13 

12-68 

12-3 

18-3 

26-28 

24-23 

25 

25-68 

29-4 

S8-3 

20-31 

17-00 

20 

19-63 

19-4 

17-8 

— 

1-20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10008 

97-85 

99 

99-37 

100 

09^ 

and  4  solid,  cholesterin,  cerebrote,  cephalole, 
and  stearoconote.  These  diifierent  fats  he  sepa- 
rates as  follows :  the  brain  is  freed  from  ill 
membranes  and  from  adhering  blood,  ACi,  \if 
a  small  portion  of  distilled  water,  after  whin 
it  is  dried,  at  a  low  temperature,  in  racno^  over 
sulphuric  acid,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
and  treated  first  with  pure  ether  till  ezhauslrd 
by  it,  and  then  in  the  same  way  with  boiliag 
anhydrous  alcohol.  All  the  fatty  matten  are 
thus  extracted,  and  the  residue  consists  cbiefr 
of  nlhinien  in  its  coagulated  state,  mix«d  wilB 
small  blood-vessels  and  a  few  inorganic  salts, 

'  as  chloride  of  sodium,  &c. 

I  The  ethereal  solutions  contain  more  or  less 
of  ail  the  fatly  matters.  They  are  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling 

I  alcohol.  These  alcoholic  solutions  are  sepa- 
rated  from    the   precipitate,  which   forms  on 

I  cooling,  added  to  those  obtained  in  the  same 
way  by  the  same  liquid  from  the  brain,  evapo- 
rated together  to  one- fourth,  and  left  to  cool. 
All  these  ditlerent  precipitates  from  the  hot 
alcoholic  solutions  contain  the  two  principal 
solid  fats  of  the  brain,  cholesterin  and  cerebrote, 
perhaps  chemically  combined.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  cholesterin, 
but  leaves  the  other  behind.  The  concentrated 
alcoholic  mother-liquor  contains  an  oily  fat, 
which  on  further  evaporation  separates  as  oily 
drops,  and  was  called  by  Couerbe  eleencepkde 
(aliered  by  Berzelius  to  cerebrole). 

What  is  left  by  the  treatment  of  the  ethereal 
residue  with  boiling  alcohol  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Couerbe,  two  other  solid  fats,  rephaloic 
and  stearoconote.  Of  these,  the  former  dis- 
solves in  ether,  while  the  latter  remains  undis- 
solved in  this  fluid;  its  solution  in  it  in  the 
first  instance  being  caused  by  the  presence  of 
eleencephole. 

Different  results  from  these  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Fremy.  His  method  of  treating  the 
brain  consists  in  boiling  it  in  anhydrous  alco- 
hol, and  then  leaving  it  for  several  days  in 
contact  with  this  liquid,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
remove  the  water,  which  prevents  the  ether 
from  acting  on  it.    By  this  process  the  albumen 
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of  the  brain  is  ecttgulated,  and  may  siibse- 
qaentiy  by  pressure  be  freed  from  the  alcohol. 
The  sabstanee  is  then  quickly  comminuted  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar  and  extracted  by  ether, 
first  eold  and  sabseqnently  boiling.  The  alco- 
hol with  which  the  fresh  brain  was  treated  dis- 
solves merely  small  portions  of  olein  and  mar- 
garin,  and  also  traces  of  oleic  and  margaric 
acids.  While  the  main  portion  of  the  fatty 
matten  is  sabseqnently  dissolved  by  the  ether, 
and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  viscid  mass 
(prodait  ether^),  from  which  Fremy  extracts 
the  different  fatty  substances.  What  remains 
of  the  brain  aAer  the  digestion  with  hot  ether 
isalbominons  matter. 

The  substances  which  Fremy  thus  states  to 
constitute  the  brain  are : 

I.  Centric  acid  in  its  free  state  and  in  com- 
bination with  phosphate  of  lime  and  soda. 
S.  OUopho^fhoric  add  in  its  free  state  and  in 
combination  with  soda.  3.  Olein  and  Margarin, 
4.  Traces  of  Oleic  and  Margaric  acidt.  5.  Cho- 
iaUrm,  Besides  these  fatty  matters,  the  brain 
contains,  6,  water  and,  7,  albumen. 

Centric  acid.  It  is  identical  with  Couerbe's 
ceiebrote.  But  Conerbe  did  not  obtain  it  in  its 
pore  state.  Prepared  according  to  his  method, 
It  possesses  different  properties,  and  leaves, 
after  deflagration  with  nitre,  a  residue  of  phos- 
Bliate  of  lime.  According  to  Fremy,  this  acid 
n  obtained  by  treating  the  ethereal  residue 
ftom  the  extraction  of  the  brain  with  a  large 
portion  of  cold  ether.  The  residue  left  con- 
iitts  then  of  cerebric  acid  combined  with  more 
or  less  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oleophos- 
pboric  acid  also  in  combination  with  lime  or 
soda,  and  albumen.  By  treatment  with  boiling 
alcohol,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
solphates  of  lime  and  soda  and  albumen  are 
left  undissolved,  while  cerebric  and  oleophos- 
^loric  acids  separate  on  cooling.  They  are 
separated  by  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
latter,  and  leaves  the  cerebric  acid.  By  redis- 
solving  it  in  boiling  ether  it  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  its  perfectly  pure  state.  It  thus  forms  a 
while  substance  consisting  of  small  crystalline 
graias,  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  almost  in- 
sotaMe  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  ether. 
By  boiling  with  water  it  swells  up  like  starch, 
bnt  does  not  dissolve.  It  does  not  fuse  before 
at  a  temperature  near  that  at  which  it  is  decom- 
posed. According  to  Fremy,  it  contains  no 
salphnr. 

The  following  exhibits  the  results  of  Couerbe's 
analysis  of  cerebrote,  and  Fremy's  of  cerebric 
acid: 

Cerebrote.  Cerebric  acid. 

Couerbe.  Fremf. 

Carbon 67*818  66-7 

Hydrogen IMOO  10-6 

Nitrogen 3*399  2*3 

Bnlphnr . . . .,. 2*138  none 

Phosphoms  '• 2*332  0*9 

Oxygen.... 12-213  19*5 

Cerebric  acid  combines  with  bases,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  feeble  acid.  It 
mcmbles  the  fatty  acids  in  being  insoluble  in 
vafsr,  bat  differa  Drom  them  by  its  difficult 
Ihsibility. 


Oleophoephorie  acid.  It  is  contained  in  the 
ethereal  solution  from  the  cerebric  acid.  After 
evaporation  of  the  ether  it  remains  as  a  viscid, 
yellowish  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
dissolves  also  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  which  proves 
that  it  is  no  mixture,  but  a  true  chemical  com- 
bination of  olein  and  phosphoric  acid,  into 
which  two  substances  it  is  convertible  by  boil- 
ing with  water  or  alcohol,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali.  In  the  latter 
case  the  olein  is  saponified  at  the  same  time. 
Fremy  did  not  succeed  in  producing  it  by  direct 
combination  frum  olein  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  perfectly  pure  pre- 
vented Fremy  from  analyzing  it.  It  contains 
however,  from  1*9  to  2  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 

The  ChoUsterin  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
ethereal  residue  from  the  extraction  of  the 
brain  with  alcohol  mixed  with  caustic  potassa, 
in  order  to  convert  the  cerebric  and  oleophos- 
phoric  acids  into  cerebrate,  oleate,  and  phos- 
phate of  potassa.  The  residue  remaining  on 
cooling  of  the  alcohol  consists  of  cerebrate  and 
phosphate  of  potassa  and  cholesterin,  of  which 
the  latter  is  extracted  by  cold  ether.  For  the 
properties  of  Cholxstkrix,  see  this. 

The  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of 
oleic  and  margaric  aeide  in  the  brain  may  be 
shown  by  extraction  with  dilute  alcqhol  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 

Couerbe  ascribed  the  softening  of  the  brain 
to  the  passage  of  his  cephalote,  a  solid  fat  into 
liquid  el^encephole,  which  two  substances  he 
found  to  have  exactly  the  same  compositioL. 
But,  according  to  Fremy,  it  is  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  oleophosphoric  acid,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  mat- 
ter. The  softening  of  the  brain  is,  according 
to  him,  a  putrefaction  more  particularly  of  the 
albumen. 

Couerbe's  two  new  fats,  cephalote  and  stearo- 
conote,  are,  according  to  Fremy,  nothing  but 
mixtures  of  several  other  substances.  Cere- 
brote should  thus  be  a  mixture  of  cerebrate  of 
lime  or  soda,  with  traces  of  albumen  and  oleo- 
phosphoric acid;  and  stearoconote,  mostly 
albuminous  matter,  mixed  with  traces  of  cere- 
brate and  oleophosphate  of  lime  and  soda. 
ElCencephole  he  also  states  to  be  a  mixture  of 
olein,  oleophosphoric  acid,  cerebric  acid,  and 
cholesterin. 

Neither  Fremy  nor  Couerbe  give  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  dififerent  fatty  substances  in  the  brain. 

According  to  Fremy,  the  human  brain  con- 
tains : 

Albumen 7 

Fatty  matters 6 

Water 80 

All  chemical  analyses  show  that  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  brain  contains  more  water  and 
less  fatty  matters  than  the  medullary  sub- 
stance. Fremy  even  states  that  the  former 
only  contains  traces  of  them,  and  ascribes  the 
white  appearance  of  the  medallary  substance 
to  its  content  of  fat.  After  the  extraction  of 
the  latter,  its  color  resembles  that  of  the  cor^ 
tical  substance. 

871 


We  £tibjoin  the  foUowmg  analysis  of  liumati  bmn  performed  hf  Lass^gBe  i 


Albumen  — > ....,,,,..,1,..  B^ 

Colorlassfal 7^ 

Red  fat , • •...,.  S'l 

Extractir e,  lacUc  acid^  sah^i  ,*,<«.»....,...**,.*.**«  i  ^  JN} 
Phospbiiie  of  Lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia  and  oxide 

of  iron » * 1<L 

Water ,*,..,.,  T7*0 


{4ihJ 


76 
I'O 

1*4 

aS'O 


9-0' 

ta 

T3-0 


the  method  of  Conerbe  (before  Fremy*a  inves- 
ttgitions  were  knowa),  yielded  in  100  parts ; 

Btearooonotep - » »  none 

Cephaltite 0-60 

Cerebrote  .  * 3-7T 

Cbolesterin 3*64 

Elfetieepholef    cbolestermt    mLxeif 

with  other  fatty  matters  ....*.*..    3*3@ 
Ozmazome,  lactates,  and  otber  sub- 
»taDce$  soluble  in  absol.  alcohol 

and  water * « ^ .    0-76 

Extractive  matter,  sails,  and  other 
substances  insoU  in  alcohol  but 
soluble  In  water  ,«.,..*..,*,..,,»    1*00 
Aibumen,  with  remamder  of  res- 

selSi  ^c^* ...^* «    B*M 

Water ..*»  77*64 


100 


The  compoaition  of  the  wpina!  matrow  and  the 
fifTvcs  have,  as  far  as  examined,  the  snme 
E^eneral  composition  as  the  brain,  but  contain 
still  more  fatty  matters,  and  less  albumen  and 
water* 

Concrttion*  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
brain.  8uch  occur  freqiaetilly  wifhin  and  oq 
the  surface  of  the  pineal  gland,  varying  con- 
siderable in  size  from  that  <}f  a  few  atoms  of 
grit  to  larger  bodies  of  irregular  sbnpe«  They 
consist,  according  to  John,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  a  smatl  portion  of  phosphate  of  mag nesia» 
and  about  i  of  their  weight  of  animal  matter. 
CoDcretions  of  cholesterin  occur  also.  Ope 
analyzed  by  Lassaigne  yielded : 

Cholesterin ,.  &8*0 

Albomen  (coagulated) 39*5 

Phosphate  of  lime 3-5 
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BRAN.  Ttch,  Syn,  Old  Fr.  Bren;  ItaL 
Brenna;  Gtf.  Kleie;  Fr,  Son.  The  outer  husk 
or  skin  of  grain,  particularly  of  wheat,  being 
separated  from  the  flour  after  grinding  by  sift- 
ing or  boulting*  According  to  Saussure,  the 
ashes  of  wheal  bran  contains 

Soluble  salts 44-16 

Phosphates  of  mRgnesia,  &c 4S"60 

Silica  and  metallic  oild«s  .....,«..    0*7 5 
LOSJJ 8*60 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Runge  and  Kochlin-Schouch  have  coadiiete^ 
ejEperiments  on  bran^  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
its  value  m  calico-print it^g,  and  th«  eaiases  of 
its  peculiar  action*  Ilaag«  obtained  several 
different  substance*  frona  it,  with  the  exact 
chemical  nature  of  which  we  are  not  a& 
qnainted,  and  it  js  not  probable  thai  they  aft 
pure.  Th  ey  are  h  r an  n  ic  ac  id,  bra  n-gluten,  and 
bran -gum* 

Brttmvk  arid.  Prtp.  Wash  the  bran  several 
limes  rapidly  with  water  to  remove  the  fl-onr; 
boil  it  for  15  minutes  with  10  times  its  weight 
of  water,  strain  it»  evaporate  the  solution  in  a 
waier-hath  to  drj'nessp  and  add  a  little  water  to 
it,  which  dissolves  the  brannic  acid,  leaving  a 
swollen  glutinous  mass.  Add  strong  alcohol 
to  the  solution  of  acid^  which  preeipitates  ui 
white  flocculsp,  filler,  dissolve  in  water,  add  a 
solutioti  of  sulphate  of  copper,  collect  tbe  bluish 
white  bran n ate  of  copper  and  decompose  it, 
suspended  in  water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  is  white,  amorphous,  dries  to  a  gummy 
mass,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  decotopcises  most 
metallic  salts,  fortning  insoluble  componods 
with  their  oxides.  It  appears  from  Runge^s 
experiments  that  bran  owes  tts  striking  action 
in  calico-printing  to  this  acid ;  for  it  prodnces 
nearly  the  same  depth  of  color  with  alum  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  that  the  ac elates  of  alumiai 
and  iron  produce.  A  decoction  of  bran  (l  hftn 
to  10  water)  produces  a  similar  effect,  bi:tl  in  1 
less  striking  degree.  From  its  power  of  de- 
composing salts,  if  a  textile  fabric  be  imbuerl 
with  i If  and  then  passed  through  a  mordani,  it 
attaches  a  larger  quantity  of  tbe  oxide  or  base 
to  the  cloth,  and  ben ce  the  depth  of  color  re- 
ceived in  the  dye-bath.  Applied  to  linen,  it 
enables  it  to  receive  color  much  more  readily 
than  without  it.  Bran-gluien  and  gum  are  Itss 
interesting. 

Bran  iti^elf  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  cleariag  mordanted  goods,  the 
brannic  acid  probably  acting  by  decomposing 
the  mordant  m  places  where  it  is  not  printed 
and  rendering  it  inert  It  is  superior  to  phos^ 
phaie  of  soda  hy  its  brightening  the  color?, 
without  loosening  tbem,  and  its  clearing  a 
white  ground  more  perfectly*.  As  an  addition 
to  the  dye-stuff,  madder,  log- wood,  dtc*,  it  ia 
equally  efficient.  With  madder  its  action  u 
striking  j  it  prevents  too  much  color  from  ad- 
hering to  the  first  piece  dyed,  and  gives  it  a 
more  fiery  red  by  removing  the  brown  rial,  so 
that  the  second  appears  but  a  shade  tighter 
than  the  tir^t ;  in  other  words^  it  difi*uses  the 
color  and  brightens  it  at  the  same  time;  the 


BRANDT. 
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first  piece  passed  through  a  bath  precisely  the 
same,  bat  without  bran,  appears  of  a  deep 
orownish  red,  the  2d  is  many  shades  lighter, 
and  the  3d  piece  is  a  very  light  rose.  The  best 
proportion  is  3  bran  to  1  madder  by  weight,  but 
this  proportion  must  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  madder  and  the  object  in  view. 

BRANDY.  Tech.  An  alcoholic  liquid  of 
some  50  per  cent  strength,  made  by  distilling 
wines.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  peculiar  flavor  or  aroma,  arising  in 
part  from  essential  oil  previously  existing  in  the 
fruits  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  in  part 
from  products  generated  by  fermentation  and 
distillation.  Hence  a  good  judge  of  brandy 
can  determine  from  what  place  it  is  derived, 
in  other  words,  from  what  rruit,  and  may  even 
distinguish  minute  shades  of  difference  in  the 
quality  of  different  brandies  from  the  same 
source.  In  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the  term 
braudy  (Branntwein,  burnt  wine)  is  applied  to 
distilled  liquors  generally,  derived  from  fer- 
mented grain,  potatoes,  grapes,  and  other  fruit, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  it  is 
nsoally  restricted  to  distilled  wines,  or  the  dis- 
tilled marc  of  the  grape. 

Among  the  ingredients  in  wines  are  sugar, 
gvm,  tartaric  and  acetic  acids,  free  and  com- 
bined, essential  oils,  extractive,  dec.  When 
they  are  distilled  an  oily  substance  accompa- 
nies the  alcohol, called /ouj(2  ot7,  which  imparts 
a  peeoUar  and  usually  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor  to  the  liquor.  This  oil  usually  appears 
in  greater  quantity  towards  the  end  of  a  distil- 
latxoD,  especially  when  a  low  temperature  is 
employed,  and  hence  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  residue  after  the  alcoholic  liquid  is 
passed  over.  The  fousel  oil  obtained  by  Au- 
beigier  was  a  clear  liquid  of  a  highly  pene- 
trating odor,  a  sharp  and  highly  disagreeable 
taste,  was  soluble  in  1000  pts.  of  water,  and  a 
tingle  drop  imparted  the  fousel  ta.ste  to  15  gal- 
lons of  well-flavored  brandy.  Too  little  is 
known  relative  to  this  substance  to  remove  it 
perfectly  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  and 
the  probability  is  that  fousel  oil  from  different 
soarces  will  prove  very  different  in  composi- 
tion and  properties.    See  Fou»el  Oil. 

Cognac  and  other  French  brandies  owe  their 
agreeable  flavor  to  the  smaller  amount  and  less 
disagreeable  nature  of  their  fousel  oil,  so  that 
the  proper  aroma  of  the  wine  is  clearly  per- 
ceptible in  their  odor  and  taste.  Oinanthic 
ether  is  another  constituent  which  imparts  an 
agreeable  aroma  to  wines,  and  passes  into  the 
toindy.    See  Oivaxthic  acid. 

In  Uognac,  ^dc,  it  is  probable  that  the  aro- 
matic portion  condenses  sooner  than  a  strong 
alcoholic  liquid,  for  the*  finest  kinds  are  only 
distilled  to  the  spec.  grav.  0'922  at  the  farthest, 
and  by  redistillation  to  procure  a  stronger 
liqaor,  much  of  the  aroma  is  lost,  or  rather 
remains  in  the  residue.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
several  of  Uie  substances  noted  above  as  con- 
stitaents  of  wines,  merits  the  attention  of  the 
disliUer,  for  a  little  too  high  temperature,  espe- 
ciallj  where  the  still  is  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire,  is  apt  to  generate  empyreu- 
aatic  and  other  products,  which  are  unlikely 
Id  add  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor. 

To  maoufactnre  a  brandy  artificially,  add  to 


about  10  gallons  of  a  pure  alcoholic  Jquid, 
diluted  much  below  the  strength  required,  a 
pound  of  crude  argol  dissolved  in  water  and  a 
portio^i  of  good  brandy,  and  distil  the  mixture 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Add  to  the  distillate  a  little 
acetic  ether  and  color  it  with  burned  sugar. 
Astringency  may  be  imparted  by  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  catechu  or  pure  tannic  acid. 
The  addition  of  brandy  and  crude  argol  intro- 
duces a  portion  of  oinanthic  ether,  which,  with 
the  acetic  ether,  imparts  the  peculiar  taste  of 
genuine  Cognac. 

See  Alcohol,  Axtl,  Arrack,  Fousel  Oil, 
Giif,  LiauoRs,  Rum,  Whisket,  Wihe. 

BRASS.  Tech,  Syn.  Grr.  Messing;  fr.  Lai- 
ton,  Cuivre  jaune.  Red  Brass,  Tombac;  Ger. 
Rothes  Messing,  Rothguss.  Other  alloys  are 
Prince  Rupert's  metal.  Pinchbeck,  Similor, 
Dutch  gold,  Platin,  dec.  But  of  these  the  two 
last  are  only  employed  at  present. 

Manufacture  or  Brass. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  essentially  composed  of 
copper  and  zinc,  often  containing  small  quan- 
tities of  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  either  as  accidental 
or  designed  ingredients.  It  was  formerly  made 
by  igniting  metallic  copper  with  calcined  cala- 
mine (oxide  of  zinc)  and  charcoal,  the  latter 
deoxidizing  the  calamine,  and  leaving  the  zinc 
free  to  unite  with  the  copper.  At  present  it  is 
chiefly  made  by  the  direct  fusion  of  the  two 
metals,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  pro- 
cesses for  obtaining  zinc. 

Older  Method,  Rosett-copper,  bean-shot,  or 
copper  clippings  are  used.  Calamine  is  a  car- 
bonate mixed  with  silicate  of  zinc  and  with 
sand,  and  is  calcined  previous  to  use,  to  free  it| 
from  carbonic  acid  and  render  it  more  porous. 
Roasted  blende  has  also  been  employed,  and 
was  generally  used  in  England  as  an  addition 
to  the  calamine,  but  it  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions. Many  iron  blast-furnaces  are  interiorly 
incrusted  with  a  firm  layer  of  cadmia,  or  im- 
pure oxide  of  zinc,  arising  from  zinc  in  the 
iron-ore,  and  this  was  also  employed. 

The  proportions  are  about  6  parts  copper, 
6  calcined  calamine,  and  3  finely  pulverized 
charcoal, which  are  interstratified  in  the  cruci- 
ble, and  ignited  at  a  strong  heat.  The  produce 
is  7 J  pts.  of  a  half-formed  brass,  called  ,^rcot. 
The  arcot  is  again  ignited  with  calamine,  char- 
coal, and  brass  or  copper,  and  when  fused,  a 
little  metallic  zinc  is  added,  which  completes 
the  brass.  Both  of  these  operations  might  be 
condensed  into  one,  but  with  calamine  alone 
the  brass  would  consist  of  80  copper -J-  20  zinc, 
which  is  much  too  small  a  content  of  zinc,  and 
hence  the  addition  of  metallic  zinc  to  complete 
the  manufacture.  This  process  has  generally 
yielded  to  the  newer  one  by  direct  fusion  of  the 
component  metals. 

Newer  Method.  An  excellent  establishment  foi 
making  brass  is  at  Hegermuhl  on  the  Finow- 
canal  near  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  in  Prussia. 
Charcoal  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  re- 
placed by  pit-coal.  The  furnace  is  a  circular 
dome,  with  7  arched  benches,  uniting  in  a  key- 
stone in  the  centre.  The  pots  or  crucibles  are 
placed  on  the  benches,  and  the  flame  arising 
between  the  benches  plays  around  them.  The 
proportions  employed  are  51  lbs.  o\d  Vitass  ^It^^ 
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lake  is  prepared  frum  it.  It  is  also  an  inj^re- 
dient  of  red  ink.  Its  colors  are  but  of  little 
permanency,  fading  by  the  influence  of  air  and 
light.  Soap  and  alkali  change  them  into  a 
dark  blue  or  purple. 

BRAZILIN.  Fr,  Bresiline.  Discovered  by 
Chevreul,  prepared  by  extracting  Brazil-wood 
with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness;  treating 
the  mass  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcohol 
ftfVer  the  addition  of  some  water,  precipitating 
with  a  solution  of  glue,  filtering,  evaporating, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  from 
which  the  brazilin  crystallizes. 

It  forms  small  orange-colored  needles,  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solution 
is  reddish  yellow,  becoming  yellow  by  a  small 
addition  of  acid,  and  red  by  the  addition  of 
more,  by  alkalies  it  becomes  blue  or  violet; 
is  entirely  decolorized  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  combines 
with  bases  to  purple  or  violet  combinations ; 
yields  precipitates  of  the  same  color  with  oxides 
of  lead  and  tin,  and  a  crimson  red  with  alum. 
Is  partly  volatilized  by  heat. 

BREAD,  a  food  prepared  from  the  meal  or 
flour  of  the  cerealia,  by  kneading  it  together 
with  water  into  a  dough,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  heat,  or  baking  it.  There  are  two 
principal  kinds  o[  hresal,  fermented  or  lenvcncdj 
and  unfermented  or  unleuvened.  For  the  fer- 
mented or  leavened  bread,  the  dough  is  first 
made  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation  by  the 
addition  oHcaven  or  dough,  which  is  already  in 
a  fermenting  state,  or  of  yeart.  The  first  is 
more  uncertain  and  slow,  and  is  apt  to  impart 
a  sour  taste.  The  jmunry  /(rmentutwti  seems  to 
be  an  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  of  saccharine  matters,  by  which 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  generated,  which 
latter  remains  enclosed  in  small  bubbics  by  the 
toughness  of  the  gluten,  and  thereby  rai'^es  the 
dough.  The  latter  is  then  again  kneade*!  over 
with  some  fresh  flour,  moulded  or  shaped  inir) 
diflerent  forms,  and  after  having  been  kept  for 
a  short  time  in  a  warm  place  to  induce  a  new 
fermentation,  by  which  they  swell  up  to  about 
double  their  original  size,  they  are  then  ioKni 
or  subjected  t(^  the  action  ot'heat  in  an  oven,  by 
which  they  still  moreenlarire  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  enclosed  carbonic  acid,  and  become  liuhi 
and  porous.  Along  with  carbonic  acifl  traces 
of  alcohol  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  but 
not  in  sufficient  (piantitylo  be  worth  C(dleetini:: 
for  economical  purposes.  By  the  panary  fer- 
mentation not  only  a  portion  of  the  amyhun 
passes  into  the  saccharine  state,  and  from 
thence  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  a 
mutual  action  seems  at  the  same  time  to  take 
place  between  the  rest  of  the  amylum  and  the 
gluten,  by  which  they  lose  their  tenaciou-^ 
and  glutinous  character,  and  become  more 
palatable  and  digestible.  This  change  is  still 
more  increased  by  the  subsequent  baking, 
which  puts  a  stop  to  all  further  fermentation 
or  change  by  exposure  to  the  elevated  tempera- 
ture and  the  evaporation  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  water.  Good  fermented  bread  can  there- 
fore only  be  made  of  such  flour  as  contains  a 
sufficient  (juantity  of  gluten,  otherwise  the 
bread  becomes  heavy,  unpalatable,  and  indi- 
gestible. Wheaten  flour  aflbrds,  in  this  point, 
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the  best  bread,  and  more  or  less  of  it  is  gen^ 
rally  added  to  other  kinds  of  flour  for  fermented 
bread. 

Biscuit  forms  the  best  kind  of  unleavened  or 
unfermented  bread,  the  doagh  of  which  is  not 
subjected  to  any  fermentation  previous  to  being 
baked. 

Bread  forms  a  main  article  of  food.  The 
best  is  made  from  wheat.  Fine  bread  prepared 
from  flour  only  (bolted)  is  the  most  natritive 
and  digestive,  that  which  contains  the  bran  is 
laxative,  and  therefore  preferable  to  persons 
troubled  with  habitual  constipation.  Rolh  and 
other  kinds  of  fancy  bread  are  less  digestible 
than  common  loaf  bread.  All  kinds,  when 
eaten  new,  are  injurious  to  dyspeptics.  Un- 
leavened bread  sometimes  suits  the  stomach 
of  such  people  when  leavened  bread  disagrees. 
That  which  is  free  from  butter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. «,«» 

In  baker^s  bread,  which  is  always  whiter  than 
homemade  bread,  small  quantities  of  alum  are 
said  to  be  mixed  into  it,  with  the  view  of 
whitening  or  bleaching  it  According  to  Ae« 
cum  (on  the  adulteration  of  food),  the  smallest 
quantity  for  this  purpose  is  from  3  to  4  ounces 
to  a  sack  of  flour,  or  240  lbs.  of  flour,  but  is  iib 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
flour.  If  so.  it  must  be  considered  as  an  inju- 
rious addition,  occasioning  constipation,  &c 
Another  article  occasionally  employed  in  breaJ^*^ 
making,  in  order  to  make  it  lighter,  and  to 
neutralize  any  acid  that  may  have  been  formed, 
is  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  being  entirely 
dissipated  by  h^at,  its  use  may  be  considered 
perfectly  harmles-^.  Of  injurituis  adultera- 
tions, small  (jtiaiitities  of  sulj)hate  of  copper 
are  saiil  :>oiJieiimes  to  have  been  added  to 
bread  in  order  to  improve  its  color.  The  most 
netarii)us  adnli»Talion  of  bread  consists  in  the 
addition  of  certain  insipid  and  colorless  ear.hy 
substances,  wiih  a  view  of  increasing  its 
wciubt,  such  as  pipe  clay,  porcelain  clay,  chalk, 
]^!asier  of  Paiis,  <\:c.  All  these  adulterations 
are  easily  detected  by  incineration  in  a  cruci- 
ble, by  which  they  are  left  behind,  and  may  be 
examined.  For  ordinary  pnrp<}'<ev,  the  experi- 
m<Mit  maybe  performed  by  dissipating  a  por- 
tion of  the  bread  over  a  coal-fire  on  a  fire- 
shovel,  when  the  adulterations  are  left  behind. 

I3KKCCIA.  (it.. I.  A  conglomerate,  cum- 
posed  of  an.LTUiar  fraj^ments  of  rocks  imbedded 
in  or  cement((l  by  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  fer* 
ruirinons  matter,  is  leimed  breccia.  In  many 
instance^  the  fracr?nents  and  cement  are  so 
firmly  united  that  the  rock  may  be  broken, cut, 
and  poli^lied  as  a  whole.  Some  parts  of  the 
Potomac  marble,  having  angular  fragments,  is 
a  breccia.    S»'("  (.\»N«L(VMF.nATK. 

I3KEISLAKITE.  Mfn.  Occurs  in  floccnlae 
of  delicate  flexible  capillary  crystals  of  a 
chestnut  brown  color,  and  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  It  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  iron; 
little  else  is  known  of  its  chemical  character. 
It  has  been  observed  at  Vesuvius,  and  Cape  di 
Bove  near  Kome,  forming  woolly  flocculae  m 
cavities  of  lava,  and  accompanying  Ncphelin 
and  Aucite. 

BREVICITE.  Min.  Occurs  in  transparent 
prisms,  and  foliated,  in  the  irachyiic  rock  of 
Brevig,  in  Norway.    It  acts  like  other  zeolites. 
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giving  off  water,  and  fusing  to  a  colorless, 
Tesieolar  glass.    Sonden's  analysis  gives 

Silica 4d-8S 

Alumina 2839 

Soda 10-82 

Lime 6*88 

Magnesia 0*21 

Water 9-63 
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Formula, 

Iclo]^  ^'^»  +  ^  (^^«^»'  ®*^»)  +  ^  "^- 

See  Mksols  and  Mesottpe. 

BREWING.  Tech,  The  technical  processes 
by  which  malt-liquors  are  manufactured.  Refer 
10  Bin.  

BREWSTERITE.  Min.  8yn.  Megallogo- 
BODS  Konphone-spar,  Haid.  DeMcrip,  Cryst. 
sjBtem,  Oblique  Rhombic.  Combination,  the 
vertical  prism  with  1st  and  2d  lateral  planes, 
te  oblique   terminal  plane  and  its  oblique 


Term,  plane  on  2d  lateral  plane  =  93^  4(K 

«        «      **  its  oblique  prism  =  176® 
Thd  oblique  prism  =  172® 

CkaTCS  perfectly  parallel  to  2d  lateral  plane. 

H.s=5— 5*5.    G.  =  2-12— 2-4. 

White,  yellowish ;  lustre  of  2d  lateral  plane, 
pearlj,  the  others  vitreous ;  transparent,  trans- 
nieent;  streak  white;  fracture  uneven. 

BAamor  and  Analym,  In  behavior,  it  resem- 
Uea  the  zeolites,  giving  off  water,  frothing, 
foaing,  and  leaving  silica  in  mic.  salt.  Solu- 
ble in  acids,  leaving  gelatinous  silica.  Ana- 
^ed«  1,  by  Connel  from  Strontian;  2,  by 
Thoinson: 

1.  % 

Silica 53.66  5305 

Alumina 17-49  16-54 

Baryta 6-76  6-05 

SCrontia 8-32  9-00 

Lime 1*35  0-80 

Peroxide  of  iron 0-29  — 

Water 12-58  14-74 


100-44 


100-18 


Empirical  formula,  BaO  +2  SrO-f-4  AI2O34- 
158iO.-f  18 HO;  rational  formula, 

3  J5^  ^  8i0,  ^  -f  4  (A1,0„  3  SiO.)  +  18  HO. 

iMtaUtitu  Strontian  in  Scotland;  Giant's 
Gaaseway;  lead  mines  of  St  Turpet,  near 
Freiburg  in  the  Brisgau;  in  depart,  of  Isere  in 
Trance ;  in  the  Pyrenees. 

BRICK.  Gtr,  Backstein,  Ziegelstein;  Fr, 
Briqne.  A  solid  body  ofrectangular,  or  any  other 
akape,  made  of  clay  and  burned,  and  used  for 
d»  eonstraction  of  walls  or  other  building  pur- 
poses. Clays  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
'  oeenr  widely  extended.  For  the  chemical  com- 
position of  pure  clay  and  its  different  chemical 
pTDperties,  see  under  Clat  and  PoiTsaT. 

For  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  the  clay  is 

dog  and  heaped  in  the  fiill,  exposing  it  during 

fte  whole  winter  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 

^lere  and,  more  particularly,  to  that  of  the 
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frost,  in  order  to  crumble  it  down,  or  to  mettaw 
it  It  is  then  temptred  or  worked  over  in  heaps, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  watered  and  left  to 
soak  for  several  days,  and  at  last  kneaded  by 
the  treading  of  men  or  oxen.  The  latter  opera- 
tion is  the  most  laborious,  but  also  the  most 
important,  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
quality  of  the  bricks  depends.  The  clay  is 
then  brought  to  the  bench  of  the  moulder,  who 
dashes  a  sufficient  quantity  into  the  mould, 
which  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame  or  box, 
without  bottom  or  top,  and  made  of  wood  or 
iron.  The  brick  is  then  carried  away  in  the 
mould  and  dexterously  shaken  out  of  the  mould 
in  rows  on  a  prepared  ground  or  floor.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  bricks  from  adhering  to  the 
mould  or  the  ground,  both  are  sprinkled  with 
fine  dry  sand.  When  they  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient firmness  to  bear  handling,  they  are 
brought  under  a  shed  and  piled  on  edge  into 
open  hollow  walls,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  freely 
between  them.  Those  which  require  a  more 
accurate  shape,  as  when  intended  for  front 
walls  of  houses,  are  pressed  in  a  press  on  their 
removal  from  the  ground.  A  first  rate  moulder 
has  been  known  to  deliver  from  10,000  to  1 1,000 
bricks  in  a  long  summer's  day,  but  the  average 
produce  is  not  more  than  half  this  number, 
depending  more  or  less  on  the  quality  of  the 
brick. 

When  sufficiently  dry,  the  bricks  are  burned 
in  a  kind  of  furnace,  generally  called  kiln,  con- 
sisting merely  of  four  walls,  being  open  on  the 
top,  and  having  at  the  bottom,  on  two  opposite 
sides,  arched  openings,  through  which  the  firing 
is  performed  by  throwing  in  the  fuel  (gene- 
rally wood).  The  bricks  are  piled  inside  the 
kiln,  so  as  to  form  arched  flues  from  the  fire- 
openings  on  the  one  side  to  the  openings  on 
the  opposite,  from  which  the  flame  then  pene- 
trates through  all  the  bricks  in  the  kiln,  being 
piled  on  edge  so  as  to  leave  interstices  between 
them.  In  England  bricks  are  often  burned  in 
clamps  built  of  air-dried  bricks  instead  of 
burned  bricks.  In  burning  bricks  the  heat 
must  at  first  be  gentle,  to  finish  the  drying  and 
prevent  the  bricks  from  cracking  or  warping; 
the  heat  is  then  gradually  increased  till  the 
upper  layers  become  red-hot,  after  which  the 
fire  is  abated,  and  at  last  suffered  to  go  out 
The  bricks  in  the  lower  part  are  burned  harder 
and  are  of  a  darker  color ;  those  towards  the 
top  of  a  lighter  color.  One  firing  will  last,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  construction  of  the 
kiln,  from  24  hours  to  6  or  8  days.  Burning 
in  clamps,  from  20  to  30  days. 

The  ingredients  which  form  the  constituents 
of  brick-clay  are  clay  and  sand,  with  small 
portions  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  On  the 
clay  depends  its  plasticity  and  property  of 
hardening  by  burning;  but  without  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sand  it  would  be  apt  to  warp  and 
crack  by  the  drying  and  burning.  Lime  and 
oxide  of  iron  render  the  mass  more  fusible, 
and  therefore  capable  of  cementing  and  hard- 
ening at  a  lower  temperature.  The  red  color 
of  bricks  depends  on  their  content  of  oxide  of 
iron.  Calcareous  clays  generally  yield  bricks 
of  a  yellowish  or  light  color  and  harder,  but 
less  capable  of  withstanding  heat  without 
speedy  fusion.    These  different  in^diienNa  ot 
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BRIGHTENING. 

brick-clay  are  very  oAen  foand  in  the  right 
proportions,  but  can  sometimes  only  be  ob- 
tained by  mixing  different  clays,  or  by  adding 
more  or  less  of  one  of  the  ingredients.  Where 
the  clay  is  very  plastic  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
it  with  more  sand  to  prevent  it  from  cracking 
and  warping.  Calcareous  clays  are  often 
mixed  with  coal  ashes. 

Firt'brivks  are  made  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  clay  nearly  free  from  oxide  of  iron  and  lime, 
.and  burned  by  a  higher  heat  in  potters'  kilns. 

Scourhifr-brickt  are  made  of  extremely  fine 
sand  and  clay,  both  previously  freed  by  ira»h' 
tng  ovtr  from  all  coarser  particles,  and  mixed 
together  in  the'right  proportion  and  burned. 

JF/oalmg-bricks  is  the  name  of  a  variety  of 
bricks  so  light  as  to  float  on  water.  They  are 
made  of  a  peculiar  light  magnesian  earth 
sometimes  called  fouil-meaU  They  resemble 
common  bricks  in  appearance,  but  are  of  a 
whiter  color  and  much  lighter.  Floating-bricks 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers. 

The  goodness  of  bricks  depends  on  their 
hardness,  porosity,  fusibility,  and  power  of  re- 
sisting exposure  to  atmospheric  agencies,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

BRIGHTENING.  Gfr.  Schbnung.  Fr.  Avi- 
ver,  eclaircir.  Tech,  A  process  in  dyeing,  by 
which  the  dyed  goods  receive  a  final  treatment 
before  finishing,  in  order  to  render  the  colors 
more  brilliant  or  to  alter  their  tone.  It  is  gene- 
rally done  by  passing  them  through  a  dilute 
solution  bath,  of  a  substance  producing  the  de- 
sired edect.  The  chemical  nature  (tf  coloring 
mailers  being  extremely  dilierenl,  ihe  bri^hl- 
eners  nece.s.Narily  vary.  The  most  freqiieni 
are  a  hot  or  cold  s^ap  or  alkaline  bath,  lin- 
salt,  &c. ;  aculs  are  rarely  used. 

BRlIililANT.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  gems,  especially  to  the  diamond. 

BRIMSTOM-:.  Terh.  A  common  appella- 
tion for  sulphur,  becoming  ob^olele.     fc^ce  Sul- 

PHUR. 

BUlTHYNK-rSALT.  Min.  SeeCJLivi.KHiTE. 

BKITISH  GTM.  Syn.  Tt.rrelied  or  roasied 
starch;  (i^r.  CJcri»stete  SUirke;  Fr.  Amidon 
torrefie.  Ii  is  obtained  by  sliuhily  healing 
starch  in  close  vessels.  Well  dried  starch  (or 
even  potatoes)  is  healed  to  IU)0°  in  sheei-iron 
trays,  when  it  pud's  up,  giving  olV  vapors  and 
the  odor  of  hiirhly  baked  bread,  and  forming 
yellowish  brown  masses.  It  is  jrround  into  fine 
flour,  and  thrown  in  this  state  into  the  market. 
It  is  thus  converted  into  a  gummy  substance, 
soluble  both  in  cold  and  hot  water,  forming  a 
thick  solulion,  and  hence  its  use  by  calico- 
printers  for  thickening  various  mordants  or 
thin  solutions  in  order  to  print  them.  8ee 
CAi.ic<i-i»Hi>Ti\K  and  Stauch. 

BKITTAxMA  METAL.  Tech,  Various  al- 
loys of  tin,  with  lead,  copper,  antimony,  &c., 
are  employed  under  the  names  of  Pewter,  Brit- 
tania  Meial,  Queen's  Metal,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  component  metals  is  dilferenl  for 
the  dilferent  alloys,  and  even  variable  for  an 
alloy  of  the  sauie  name,  according  lo  the  expe- 
rience of  ihe  manufacturer.   See.illoys  o/Tix. 

BRITTLE  SILVER.  Nui.  Syn.  Prismatic 
Melane-plance,   M.      Brittle    Silver    Ore    or 


BRITTLE  VITREOUS  SILVER. 

Glance;  Black  Silver;  Gcr.  SprOdglasen ;  Fr* 
Argent-Antimoaie  Sulphur^  noir.  H. 

Dtscriptwn,  CrysL  system.  Right  Rhombic 
Comb,  vertical  prism,  with  terminal  planes  of 
lateral  axes,teminated  by  the  rhombic  8-hedron 
and  a  1st  horizontal  prism;  frequently  com- 
pounded like  Arragonite.  Cleavage  imperfect, 
parallel  to  1st  horizontal  prism  and  1st  ter- 
minal plane.  It  also  occurs  as  a  loosely  co- 
hering granular  mass. 

H.  =  2—2-5.     G.  =  6-9— 6-4. 
Color  and  streak  iron-black;  lustre  metallk; 
sectile;  fracture  uneven. 

Behavior,  In  an  open  tube  it  fuses,  giving  a 
coating  of  antimony,  and  sometimes  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid;  on  charcoal  it  produces  a  faial 
white  coaling,  oAen  with  arsenical  odor,  yield- 
ing a  dark  gray  metallic  button,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  soda  in  the  reducing  flaiBe, 
leaves  a  globule  of  silver.  It  is  wholly  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  partially  by  poiassa.  H. 
Rose's  analysis  of  brittle  silver  from  Schein- 
nitz  gave 

Silver G8-54 

Antimony 14-68 

Sulphur 16-42 

Gangue 0-64 

100-28 

Formula  =  6  AgS  -f  SbS,.  See  ARTxxonu 
Orks. 

Locnlitirf,  This  valuable  ore  of  silver  ocean 
with  other  silver  ores  at  Freiberg,  Schneeberg, 
Annaberg,  Johaun-Georgenstadi.  in  Saxony; 
Przibram,  Raticborzitz,  Joachim^ihal,  in  Bo- 
hemia; Andreasberg  on  the  Harz;  ^^chemnitz, 
Kremnilz,  in  Hungary;  Zarateca^  in  Mexico, 
«&c.  Werner\s  t^chwarzi^ulti^erz  includes  the 
compact  varieties,  while  his  Weis^Lrultigerz  is 
a  mixture  of  brittle  silver,  galena,  and  gray 
antimony. 

BKITTLK  VITREOUS  8I1.VKI5.  Min,  Sjn. 
Aniimonial  Sulphurel  of  iSilver;  Peritomous 
Aniimony-glance,  Moh^;  (!cr.  ft>chi!firlaserz. 

Ih srn/>.  ( 'ryst.  system,  Ki^'ht  Kln,mbic ;  the 
radical  8-hedron  not  observed;  combinations 
are  several  vertical  and  2d  horizon :al  prisms, 
and  a  Isl  horizontal  prism,  para  lb.' I  to  which 
its  cleavage  is  perfect.  The  main  vert,  prism 
with  term,  plane  gives  a  6-sided  j»rism,  often 
wiih  term,  plane  of  main  axis.  Main  vert 
prism  =  90°  48',  Hausmnnn;  100^  7Vii%#. 
H.  =  2—2-5.     G.  =  6196,  II.iii.:nu 

Color  silver  and  steel-gray  lo  dark  lead-gray; 
lustre  metallic,  splendent;  not  very  brittle,  with 
an  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture. 

Vihnior  and  Jhialyb'in,  On  coal  it  giveS  off 
sulphurous  odor  and  white  fumes,  producing  a 
coating  of  antimony  and  lead,  leaving  a  buitoa 
of  silver,  which  sometimes  yields  copper  K> 
borax.  Wohler's  average  analysis  of  this 
mineral  from  Freiberg  gave 

Silver 52.93 

licad 30-27 

Antimony 27'38 

Sulphur 18-74 

99-3S 


BROCHANTITE. 

Wdhler  proposes  the  formula  {3  Ag8,8bS3-f 
>(3  Pb8. 868,)}+  {2  Ag8. 8b8j+  Pb8,SbS,}. 
in  which  the  1st  member  is  Ruby  silver,  the  2d 
BoalaDgerite,  the  4th  Ziakenite,  and  the  3d  is 
unknown.    Berzelias  proposes  the  formula, 

Pb8,8b8,+  Pb8, 
2(Pb8,8b83)4.3Pb8, 
2(AgS.8b8,)  +  3Aga 

in  which  the  1st  is  Feather  ore»  and  the  others 
unknown. 

LocaUtku  Freiberg,  Saxony;  KapnikyTran- 
sjlvania.       

BROCHANTITE.  Mn.  Syn.  Basic  Sul- 
phate of  Copper.  Detcrjp,  CrysL  system,  Right 
biombic.  Comb,  vertical,  1st  and  2d  horizon- 
tal prisms,  and  terminal  planes  of  axes,  that 
of  the  main  axis  being  usually  large,  giving  a 
tabalar  crystal;  vert,  prism ss  114^  20^,  with 
doll,  blackish  surface,  and  cleavage  imperfect 
pamllel  to  it. 

H.ss3'5— 4.    G.si3'78— 3-87. 

Color  emerald  green;  transparent;  lustre 
Titreoas ;  sometimes  pearly.    G*  Rose. 

Bekamor  and  AnalysU,  Fuses  on  charcoal  to 
a  malleable  globule  of  copper;  in  an  open  tobe 
gives  off  water  and  sulphurous  acid;  fused 
with  excess  of  soda,  and  moistened,  it  leaves  a 
broim  stain  on  silver;  with  borax  and  mic.  salt, 
it  gives  the  usual  reaction  of  copper.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  acids.    (Magnus,) 

The  two  analyses  are  by  Magnus,  of  B.  from 
Betzbanya  in  Hungary. 

Oxide  of  copper 62*626  66*935 

Sulphuric  acid 17-132  17-426 

Water 11-887  11-W7 

Oxide  of  tin 8-181  3145 

Oxide  of  lead 0*030  1-048 


99-856       100-471 


Omitting  the  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  variable, 
a  little  I^d  Copper  ore  and  Malachite,  its 
formula  is  3  CuO,  80,+  3  HO. 

Local  Retzbanya,  in  Hungary  ;Ekatherinen- 
burg,  Siberia.  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  mineral  examined  by  Children  At>m  the 
latter  locality.  Berthier  analyzed  a  granular, 
earthy  mineral,  of  a  verdigris-green,  color  from 
Mexico,  which  is  allied  to  Brochantite.  He 
found  oxide  of  copper  66-2  -f*  sulphuric  acid 
16^^  water  17*2,  which  leads  to  the  formula, 
4  CnO,  SOj  -|-  4  H O,  Rammelsberg,  Forchham- 
mer  described  at  the  meeting  of  Scandinavian 
Naturalists  a  mineral  from  Krisuvig  in  Iceland, 
which  he  termed  Krituvigitt,  It  is  of  an  eme- 
rald-green color,  and  consists  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per 18-88  4-  sulphuric  acid  67-754*  water  12*81 
4-  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  0*56,  which  ap- 
proaches the  form.,  4  CuO,  80^  4-  3  HO.  Btrz, 
Jakresb.  xxiii.  264. 

BROONIARTIN.    Mm.    See  Glaubbeits. 

BROMAL.  Chem.  Discovered  by  Ldwig. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol 
and  ether.  Prqt,  To  1  pt.  absol.  alcohol  in  a 
retort  surrounded  with  ice,  add  13*8  pts.  bro- 
mine through  a  funnel-tube  in  the  tubulure,  in 
small  portions,  as  soon  as  each  portion  added 
disappears,  and  the  mixture  cools;  warm  the 
lipoid,  then  add  3  times  the  volume  of  the  mix- 


BROMINB. 

ture  of  concent  oil  of  vitriol  and  distiL  Bro 
mohydrie  acid,  bromine,  and  bromide  of  ethyl 
first  pass  over,  lastly  pure  broroal,  which  is 
purified  similarly  to  chh>ral,  to  which  refer. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
pungent  odor,  attacking  the  eyes,  and  a  sharp, 
acrid  taste;  spec.  grav.aB8*34;  boils  above 
212°;  does  not  act  on  vegetable  colors;  dis* 
solves  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine  and  fuming  nitric  acid ;  with  caustia 
alkali  it  produces  bromide  of  the  metal,  per* 
bromide  of  formyl,  and  an  alkaline  formiate. 

Hydrate  of  BramaL  An  aqueous  solution  of 
bromal,  by  slow  evaporation  in  the  air,  pro* 
duces  large,  regular  crystals,  transparent,  col(^ 
less,  and  camphor-like,  similar  in  form  to  blue 
vitriol,  fusible  by  a  gentle  warmth.    Formula, 

Bromal C^HBrjO-  =  C^r,0  4-  HO. 

Hydrate  of  B.  Cfifirfi^^Gfiifi,  HO  +  4  aq. 

BROMATBS,  BROMIC  ACID,  BROMIDEa 
See  Brovihs. 

BROMIC  SILVER.  Min.  In  the  district  of 
Plateros,  in  Mexico,  among  the  horn  silver 
ores  (chloride  of  silver)  of  the  mine  San  Onofre, 
are  small  grains  and  crystals,  externally  green, 
internally  yellow,  whicii  Berthier  proved  to  be 
pure  bromide  of  silver,  AgBr.  It  is  associated 
with  chloride  of  silver,  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

BROMINE.  Syn.  Bromium:  Ger.  Brom; 
Gr.^^fM,»mea.  Sym.  Br.  Equiv.  78*4  (978-31, 
O  =  100),  Bcrz.;  75-76,  Lihoig;  75*288,  Liebig. 
Discovered  in  1826,  by  Balard  of  Muntpellier. 
Bromine  in  its  chemical  relations  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  chlorine  and  iodine,  and  is  always 
associated  with  the  former,  sometimes  with  the 
latter.  It  exists  in  sea-water  in  the  form  of 
bromide  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  but  its  rela* 
live  quantity  is  very  minute;  and  even  bUtem 
contains  it  in  small  proportion.  It  has  been 
detected  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Frith  of  Forth;  in  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  in  a  variety  of  salt  and 
mineral  springs  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Eng* 
land,  at  Saratoga,  and  in  salines  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  in  New  Grenada,  &c;  in  marine  plants 
growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  coast  of  Holland;  in  the  ashes  of  some 
animals,  especially  in  those  of  the  JantMna 
violaceOf  one  of  the  testaceous  mollusca. 

Prep.  Bromine  is  usually  extracted  from 
bittern.  Transmit  a  current  of  chlorine  gaa 
through  bittern;  the  free  bromine  immediately 
communicates  an  orange-yellow  tint  to  the 
liquid;  an  excess  of  chlorine  must  be  avoided; 
then  agitate  a  portion  of  sulphuric  ether  with 
the  liquid,  which  dissolves  the  whole  of  the 
bromine,  assuming  a  beautiful  )iyacinth-red 
tint,  and  on  standing  rises  to  the  surface. 
Agitate  the  ethereal  solution  with  caustic  po- 
tassa  to  form  bromide  of  potassium  and  bro- 
mate  of  potassa;  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite,  to  convert  the  whole  into  bromide  of  po^ 
tassium,  and  distil  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese. 

Prop.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  a  li* 
quid,  between  — ^  and  — 18^  congealing  to  a 
yellowish  brown,  brittle,  lamellar,  crystalline 
mass;  spec  grav.  2-98  at  59^* ;  color  blackish 
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red*  when  viewed  in  mass  and  by  reflected  : 
light,  bul  hjacintb-red  in  a  thin  stratum  t^(  ' 
transmitted  light.  Us  odor>  somewhat  re-' 
aembling  chlorine,  is  very  disagrerable,  and 
its  taste  serid  and  astringent.  At  common 
temperatures  it  emits  red-col<*red  fumes,  very 
similar  to  those  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  ;  and 
at  113^  it  eniers  iuto  ebullition.  Spec.  grav. 
of  its  vapor  ^  6*5i,  Mituittrheh :  by  calcala- 
tion  ^5-393f>;  100  cubic  inches  ai  60*  and  30 
inches  D*  should  weigh  167-^5  grains.  It  is  a 
noneonductor  of  electricity,  and  salTers  no 
chemical  change  from  the  imponderaMes,  or 
by  being  trans  mitred  th  rough  a  red-hot  gla!>3 
tube.  It  is  soluble  in  333  water  at  59°,  the  ^o- 
Juiion  remains  fluid  at  — 4°,  and  lo^es  all  bro* 
mine  by  heat;  soluble  in  alcohol,  much  more 
in  etheff  but  it  changes  the^e  bodies;  see 
Bromal.  It  does  not  redden  htmus  paper,  but 
bleaches  it  and  a  solution  of  indigo  like  chlo- 
rii^e.  Its  vapor  eitinguishes  a  lighted  taper t 
which  bnrus  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  flame 
greenish  at  its  base  and  red  above.  Antimony 
and  tin  take  fire  in  bromine;  and  potassium 
produces  intense  heat  aud  a  vivid  Ha^ih  of  light. 
U  acts  with  energy  on  orgEinic  matters,  such  as 
wood  or  cork,  and  corrodes  the  animal  texture ; 
if  a  little  be  applied  to  the  skin  it  commuDU 
cates  a  transient  yellow  Main,  but  in  larger 
qnantiiies  causes' violent  inilammation.  One 
drop  of  it  placed  ia  the  beak  of  a  bird  proved 
fatal. 

Mydrait  of  Bromine*  By  e  Tpos  i  n  g  a  tn  i  x1  ii  re 
of  much  bromine  with  a  liitte  water  to  32*  il 
forms  regular  ociahedra  of  a  hyacinih-red 
color,  which  separate  again  into  bromine  and 
water  at  59*^.  Formula,"Br,  10  HO,  or  46^  per 
cent,  bromine. 

Vie.  Bromine  has  been  latterly  empbyed  to 
a  limited  eitent  in  medicine }  rauch  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  Daguerreotype,  to  obtain  a  sur- 
face of  silver  more  sensitive  to  the  deoomposi  ug 
action  of  light. 

Jftalym.  Bromine  is  tested,  as  described 
under  its  prepiirBtion^  by  passing  chlorine 
through  a  solution  s^upposed  to  contaiii  it,  when 
abrownish  yellow  color  indicates  its  presence; 
the  color  may  be  farther  concentrated  by  shak- 
ing with  ether.  Its  quantity  is  deiermined  by 
precipilating  it  as  bromide  of  silver.  It  is 
separated  frotTi  iodine  by  adding  chloride  of 
paJladium,  which  precipitates  iodide  of  palla- 
dium. From  chlorine  it  cannot  be  separated 
accurately,  the  best  method  being  to  precipi- 
tate by  nitrate  of  silver,  weigh  the  fused  bro- 
mide Hud  chloride,  then  to  pass  chlorine  over 
a  weighed  qu  an  lily  of  the  latter,  which  con- 
Tcris  the  whole  into  chloride,  and  to  calculate, 
from  the  difierence  in  weight  compared  with 
the  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  the 
Quantiiy  of  bromine. 

Bromohtfffrir  mid.  Syo.  Hydrobromic  acid; 
GfT.  Bromwasserstoffsiiore. 

Prr/>.  No  action  lakes  place  between  bro 
min'?  and  hydrogen  at  common  temperatures, 
hdI  even  by  the  direct  solar  rays;  but  on  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  combination 
ensues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heated  body, 
though  rithout  extending  to  the  whole  mixtvire, 
and  without  explosion.  It  decomposes  water 
filowlv  by  san-lighu  It  decomposes  some  of 
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the  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen,  iodohydrio 
aeid,  sulphuretted  or  pho^phu retted  hydrofta 
gas,  and  liquid  ammonia  forming  bromohjdrJe 
acid.  I.  It  may  be  made  by  combining  bny 
mine  and  phosphorus,  and  slightly  moisten ing 
it,  when  it  yields,  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  pure 
bromohydnc  acid  gas,  which  should  be  col- 
lected over  mercury,  2.  Warm  a  mtxiore  oif 
1  phosphorus,  12*5  bromine  and  7' 8  of  bromide 
of  potassium  with  a  little  water,  KBr+S 
Br-hP  +  6HO=^KO,  P0s+6HBr, 

Pr0p^  A  colorless  gas,  of  a  very  acid  ta^e, 
and  pungent  odor,  excittng  Couching;  it  yields 
white  vapors  when  mixed  with  moist  air.  Spec. 
grav,  IJ'75,  Its  solution  in  waur  ih  made  by 
transmitting  a  current  of  bromohydric  acid  gas 
into  pure  water;  which  becomes  hot  during 
the  condensatiou*  acquires  great  density,  aiui 
increaiies  in  volume,  or  it  may  be  made  as  tba 
gas  above,  without  distillation,  ft  emits  wtiiii 
fumes  when  exposed  tm  the  air;  is  colortev 
when  pure;  spec.  grav.  of  the  dense*?  saIb- 
tJonsi  1^29;  the  tatter  boi:|i  below  213*^,  but  ite 
feebler  acid  above;  it  dissolves  a  large  quails 
tity  of  bromine,  receiving  a  brownish  tint  It 
undergoes  no  decomposition  in  a  re^t^hoi  mb<, 
either  alone,  or  mi^ed  with  oxygen.  It  is  am 
atfected  by  iodine;  but  chlorine  decompo«(^4 
instantly,  wii:h  production  of  hy^kxichloncadd 
gas,  ami  deposition  of  bromiue.  Ii  may  be  pi» 
served  without  change  over  mercury;  boifi^ 
tasjtium  and  tin  decompose  ii  with  facilitjf  U 
former  at  common  temperatures^and  thelttstf 
by  the  aid  of  h<at.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  «t 
first  slowly,  then  rapidly,  producing  bmniiimt 
water,  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen*  Nitro-hydnK 
bromic  acid  dissolves  gold;  sulphuric  acidfuo- 
duces,  with  hydrobromic,  sulphuroos  aei4 
w  ate  r,  a  nd  brom  i  n  e,  Mos  t  ha  s  ic  m  etal  lie  oiidtt 
decompose  il  by  heal  into  a  metallic  bromide 
and  water;  those  of  lead  and  silver  in  thecoii 
Metallic  acids  and  hyperoxides  eO'ect  a  aiaiilir 
change  with  the  liquid  acid, 

Br. 78i  98-74 

H , • 1  1^ 

HBr  79*4  100 

Vol.     Spvt,  cnt. 

Br.  vapor j        2-71775 

Hydr,  gas* , . ,  J        Q0d4«$ 

I         2'7534a 


Bromhydrateg,  Bromides     They   are    fon 
1,  directly  by  contact  of  the  metal  with  liqa 
or  gaseous  bromine,  as  potassium,  arseii' 
antimony,  and  tin,  with  combusiiou;  bisma 
iron,  and   mercury  at  common  tempcrali 
without,  and  by  heat  with   combustion,  ( 
nnites   slowl^^;  2,  by  bromohydric  acid 
most   metallic    oxides,  thus,  PbO  -f*  UBr« 
PbBr-fHO;  or  even  some  motals,  with 
Intiou  of  hydrogen,  thus  zinc,  Zd -)- HBrd 
ZnBr  -^  H;  3,  by  a  soluble  bromide  and  a  m^ 
tallic  salt,  where  the  bromide  of  tJie  latter  it 
insoluble. 

The  bromides  closely  resemble  the  ehloddet 
in  appearance,  and  are  isomorphic  with  them 
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Bromine  forms  soluble  and  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  the  same  metals  as  chlorine. 

Bvwmme  and  Oxjfgen,  Bromine  and  oxygen 
do  not  anite  directly,  bnt  in  the  same  manner 
as  chlorine  and  oxygen,  forming  bromic  and 
probably  hypobromons  acid. 

1.  Hffpobromout  acid,  Tbis  acid  appears  to 
be  formed  like  the  bypochlorous,  for,  on  adding 
bromine  to  an  excess  of  caustic  or  carbonated 
potassa,  but  little  bromic  acid  is  formed,  and 
the  liquid  seems  to  contain  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, hypobromite  of  potassa  and  free  alkali, 
for  it  smells  like  the  chlorine-salt,  bleaches 
htmos  and  indigo,  developes  nitrogen  from 
ammonia  and  free  bromine  by  acids.  Form. 
BrO{1) 

S.  S/rrnnc  acid.  It  is  formed  similarly  to  the 
chloric  acid,  by  alkali  and  bromine;  by  hypo- 
chk>rous  acid  and  aqueous  bromine,  forming 
bromic  acid  and  liberating  chlorine ;  by  bro- 
mine with  oxide  of  gold,  forming  bromide  and 
bromate  of  ^old.    The  dry  acid  is  unknown. 

Prq>,  The  liquid  acid' is  prepared,  1,  by  pre- 
dpitating  bromate  of  baryta  with  an  exact 
cqoiTalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating 
Iteody  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  2.  Mix  a  hot 
adiiition  of  bromate  of  potassa  with  fluosilibic 
aeid,  filter  after  cooling,  evaporate,  and,  after 
some  days,  filter  through  glass  several  times. 
This  mcid  still  contains  silica. 

Prop,  Scarcely  odorous;  taste  very  acid, 
dKHi^  not  corrosive.  It  reddens  litmus  paper 
powerfully  at  first,  and  soon  after  destroys  its 
«oior.  By  heating,  one  part  of  the  acid  is 
rolatiiized,  and  the  other  resolved  into  oxygen 
and  bromine;  at  212^  it  is  wholly  resolved  into 
tiroBine  and  oxygen.  It  is  not  afiected  by 
Bilric  or  sulphuric  acids,  except  when  the 
latter  is  highly  concentrated,  wfien  the  heat 
prodaeed  sets  free  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is 
also  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  snlphu- 
icHed  hydrogen,  the  hydracids  of  bromine, 
iodine,  and  chlorine,  and  their  salts. 


Br 

60 

....  78-4 
400 

In  100  pu. 
66*21 
33-79 

Balard. 
64-69 
35-31 

BrO^ 

118-4 

100 

100 

BnmatiS.    They  may  be  formed  by  direct 

laioa  of  the  acid  and  metallic  oxide;  the  aika- 

liae  bromates  are  made  by  adding  bromine  to 

ctostic  or  carbonated  alkali  as  long  as  the 

color  disappears,  or  by  dissolving  chloride  of 

'  komine  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  and  separating 

^  e  bromate  from  bromide  by  crystallization, 

s  former  being  more  insoluble;  the  insoluble 

are  formed  by  double  decomposition 

I  bromated  alkali  and  a  metallic  salt.    The 

ites  are  mostly  soluble;  their  solutions 

Wtmtate  the  salts  of  mercorous  oxide  yel- 

nsh  white  and  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  silver 

ks  white,  soluble  in  ammonia,  not  in  dilute 

Irie  mcid,  lead  salts  white,  when  very  con« 

■trmted.    They  are  decomposed  by  heat  into 

men  and  bromine,  (KO,  NaO,  HgO,  AgO), 

'  sromine,  oxygen,  and  metallic  oxide  (MgO, 

LOy  ZnO) ;  they  deflagrate  by  a  blow  with 

U^sry  charcoal,  dec;  they  are  decomposed 

~  oric,  snlphoric,  sulphiiroiis,  nitric  sul- 


pho-,  bromo-,  chlorohydric,  oxalic,  and  acetic 
acids. 

Chloride  of  Bromine.  Formed  by  transmitting 
a  current  of  chlorine  through  bromine,  and 
condensing  the  disengaged  vapors  by  means 
of  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  volatile  fluid  of 
a  reddish-yellow  color,  of  a  penetrating  odor, 
and  causing  a  discharge  of  tears  from  the  eyes; 
taste  hot  and  very  disagreeable.  Vapor  a  deep 
yellow;  metals  burn  in  it,  forming  metallic 
chlorides  and  bromides. 

Chloride  of  bromine  is  soluble  in  water;  the 
solution  possesses  the  color,  odor,  and  bleach- 
ing properties  of  the  dry  chloride.  By  the  action 
of  the  alkalies  it  is  decomposed  into  a  chloride 
and  bromate.  It  congeals  at  — i°,  and  decom- 
poses by  sun-light  into  muriatic  and  bromic 
acids. 

A  hydrate  of  chloride  of  bromine  is  formed 
by  passing  chlorine  into  bromine  covered  with 
water  or  by  cooling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
bromine  and  water  below  32°.  It  forms  light 
yellow  scales  of  the  same  odor  and  taste  as  the 
dry  chloride,  which  fuse  about  45°  to  a  light 
yellow  liquid,  and  are  rapidly  decomposed  by 
ammonia  into  nitrogen,  chloride  of  nitrogen, 
and  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Bromine  combines  farther  with  iodine,  sul- 
phur, selenium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
boron,  silicon,  the  metals,  and  some  organic 
bodies. 

BROMLITE.  Min.  Probably  the  same  as 
Barttocalcite.  Found  at  Bromley  Hill  near 
Alston,  whence  the  name. 

BROMO  or  BROM.  A  prefix  to  some  or- 
ganic compounds  containing  bromine,  which 
will  be  found  under  the  radicals  or  substances 
with  which  it  combines.  Thus,  Broniobenzoic 
acid,  Bromisatin,  Ac,  are  given  under  Bknztl, 
IsATijr,  &c. 

BROMOFORM.    See  Formtl. 

BRONZE.  Tech,  An  alloy  of  copper,  with 
tin,  zinc, &c.  Two  kinds  may  be  distinguished. 
Antique  and  Modern  Bronze,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  containing 
zinc,  in  addition  to  copper  and  tin,  or  some- 
times containing  no  tin.  Modern  bronze  may 
therefore  be  brass  with  an  excess  of  copper. 
The  principal  objects  of  bronze  are  cannon, 
bells,  statues,  and  medals,  the  principles  of 
manufacture  in  all  being  similar. 

Manufacture  of  Cannon, 
Cannon-metal  consists  of  9  or  10  pts.  tin  with 
91  or  90  pts.  copper.  Other  metals  have  been 
employed,  but  no  alloy  equals  that  just  stated 
in  all  essential  properties.  Both  the  copper 
and  tin  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  contain- 
ing neither  lead,  zinc,  nor  arsenic.  The  sub- 
stance most  generally  preferred  for  the  mould 
is  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  brick-dust,  cow-hair, 
and  horse-dung.  Reverberatory  furnaces  are 
employed  for  fusing  the  alloy,  either  circular 
or  oval,  the  former  being  heated  with  wood,  the 
latter  with  coal,  but  the  latter  is  sometimes  ob- 
jectionable from  its  content  of  sulphur  (pyrites). 
The  tin  present  in  bronze  being  readily  oxi- 
dized, a  simple  drafl  of  air  and  no  blast  is  em- 
ployed for  the  combustion,  and  even  the  usual 
quantity  of  air  entering  a  reverberatory  should 
be  diminished  to  what  is  essential  for  comVitJA* 
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tion  only.  Old  bronze  and  copper  are  first  in- 
troduced, the  fire  ignited,  and  slowly  increased 
for  several  hours,  the  nearest  portions  fuse,  and 
when  after  6 — 7  hours  the  metal  is  at  a  white 
heat,  it  is  nearly  all  fused,  and  the  tin,  with 
some  copper,  oozes  out  at  all  pores.  When 
all  is  in  fusion,  the  metal  is  stirred  briskly  with 
poles,  which  causes  the  escape  of  much  gas 
with  active  ebullition,  thereby  mixing  the  lower 
and  heavier  portions  with  the  upper  and  lighter, 
tnd  producing  greater  uniformity  of  com- 
position. 

The  liquid  is  skimmed  of  scoria  and  dross, 
more  metal  added,  skimmed  again,  and  the  tin 
then  added,  portion  wise,  about  an  hour  before 
casting,  stirring  the  mass  repeatedly,  and  in- 
creasing the  heat.  When  the  proper  heat  is 
attained,  the  metal  is  run  off  by  a  gutter  into 
the  mould,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  heat 
to  which  the  mould  had  been  subjected,  the 
liquid  metal  developes  much  more  gaseous 
matter.  The  escape  of  gaseous  matter  and 
other  causes  produce  small  openings  in  the 
mould,  through  which  an  alloy  of  tin  and  cop- 
per oozes  out  of  greater  fusibility,  and  conse- 
quently of  slower  congelation  than  bronze. 
AAer  being  fully  cooled,  the  mould  is  taken 
apart  and  the  piece  bored. 

Cariinff  of  Bells, 
Bells  should  be  composed  of  copper  and  tin 
alone,  but  it  is  usual  to  introduce  zinc  and 
lead,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  economy.    The 
proportions   should  be   78  copper  to  22  tin, 
although  a  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed to  allow  for  loss  by  oxidation,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  replaced  by  zinc  and  lead;  lars^cr  I 
bells  contain   more  copper  than   the  smaller. 
The  bell  IS  ca^t  upright,  and  the  monid  eon- 1 
structed  in  a  ])it;  it  is  formed  by  a  profile  nf  j 
wood  revolvini:  round  the  vertical  axis  (if  the  i 
mould.     The  furnace  resembles  that  for  can- 
non, but  the  temperature   is  lower,  since  liie 
all(»y  is  more  rusil)le.     The  copper  and   two- 
thirds  (»r  ihi'  tin  arc  first  fused,  and  the  re- 
mainder i>r  ihe  tin  adde«l  a  little  before  castini;. 
The  whole  ijuaniiiy  of  metal  should  be  10  per 
cent,  mc^re  than  liio  weight  of  the  beil   U)  be 
cast,  to  allow  for  loss  by  oxidation.   The  metal 
is  run  into  the  mould  in  the  usual  way. 

Bronze  Statv.at. 

A  rude  outline  of  the  future  is  made  of  sand, 
loam,  hair.  \'c.,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
wax,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  wax,  terpentine, 
and  fat,  o\\  the  surface  of  which  is  m'ulelled 
the  exact  rfpresentation  of  the  fiijure  in  all  its 
details.  This  is  then  covered  with  the  outer 
case  of  the  mould,  which  enters  into  the  out- 
lines of  the  figure,  dried  thoroughly,  then  heated 
to  melt  out  the  wax  and  harden  the  mould. 
The  space  which  the  wax  occupied  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  melted  bronze.  The  composi- 
tion of  bronze  for  statues  is  very  variable,  that 
of  the  ancients  and  of  some  moderns  consiNt- 
ing  of  copper  and  tin,  while  the  greater  part 
of  thai  of  the  moderns  is  composed  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  tin,  or  a  species  of  brass  with  excess 
of  copper. 

Bronze  Mnlah. 

Medals  and  ancient  com  are  composed  of 
copper  and  tin,  being  similar  in  composition  to 
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ancient  statue-bronze.  The  metal  shoald  flov 
freely,  fill  all  the  lines  of  the  mould,  and  hare 
suflflcieot  tenacity  to  resist  the  action  of  im- 
pression from  the  die.  It  is  fused  in  crucibles, 
and  cast  in  mould  of  a  slightly  argillaceous 
sand.  The  crucible  containing  some  8 — 10  lbs, 
should  be  fused  in  some  15  minutes,  which  is 
best  attained  by  a  blast  of  air,  and  when  the 
melted  metal  is  cooled  down  to  the  proper 
point,  neither  loo  hot  to  render  the  bronze 
vesicular  by  the  escape  of  gas.  nor  too  cool  to 
flow  sluggishly,  it  is  poured  into  the  moalds. 
As  soon  as  the  metal  is  solidified,  it  is  takea 
out  of  the  mould,  still  hot,  and  plunged  into 
water  to  render  it  more  malleable.  The  medal 
is  then  impressed  by  the  die  some  2 — ior  more 
times,  when  it  is  bronzed.    See  below. 

ProperiiiM  of  Bronze. 
Taking  bronze  in  a  more  limited  sense,  at 
consisting  of  copper  and  tin,  it  has  the  foUov- 
ing  general  properties.  It  is  harder  and  more 
fusible  than  copper; 'it  is  slightly  malleable, 
when  it  contains  over  85  per  cent,  copper,  aii4 
becomes  more  so  by  tempering;  it  -ozidiies 
very  slowly  in  moist  air.  Its  density  is  greater 
than  the  mean  density  of  its  constituents,  u 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


1              Allov. 

Obwrved 
duntity. 

C?a1rul. 
density. 

DiAKKC 

1  i.i.piMir. 

Tin. 

1     96-2 

3*8 

8-79 

8-74 

(HU 

1     94-4 

66 

8-78 

8-71 

(M)7 

i     92-6 

7-4 

8-76 

8-68 

OHM 

I     91-0 

90 

8'76 

8-66 

0-10 

'     893 

10-7 

8-80 

8f.3 

0-17 

.      87-7 

i2-:i 

8-81 

861 

0-20 

8rr2 

13-8 

887 

8-60 

0-27 

,      75 

25 

8-83 

8-43 

0-40 

.50 

50 

8-79 

8-05 

0-74  ' 

We  might  suppose  from  this,  that  the  den- 
sity increased  with  the  proportion  of  tin,  were 
it  not  f.»r  the  vesicular  structure  bronze  is  apt 
to  assume  by  fusion;  it  only  proves  that  it 
l^ec(^mes  more  homoj:eneous  and  compact  To 
determine  the  density  of  different  bronzes  irotild 
be  important  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon. 

(h-iihifimi.  When  bronze  is  fused  in  contact 
with  air,  both  metals  oxidize,  but  the  tin  more 
rapidly  than  the  copper,  thus,  wiih  91  copperf 
9  tin,  one  part  of  the  latter  oxidizes  tooalyS 
or  3  o(  the  former,  leaving  the  alloy  richer  in 
copper,  and  of  course  equally  altered  in  itt 
properties.  The  following  table  of  Dussaosst^ 
illustrates  this.  The  alloy  was  cannon  neiu, 
90  copper  4-  1^1  tin*  ^^^  the  casting  made  ia 
sand. 


CompoahioB. 

Copprr. 

Tta. 

90-4 

9-6 

90-7 

94 

91-7 

8-3 

92-8 

7-S 

93-7 

6^ 

95 

5 

The  greatest  inconvenience  arising  fromr^ 
fusion  is  the  production  of  cavities  and  intei^ 
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veiling  coats  of  oxide,  which  may  be  obyiated, 
for  example,  by  fusing  ingots  5  or  6  in  contact 
with  charcoal,  adding  sufficient  tin  to  bring  np 
the  alloy  to  nhe  original  composition,  when  it 
produces  a  very  fine  metal  without  cavities. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  tendency  to  oxi- 
dize that  the  fusion,  except  for  cannon,  should 
take  place  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  tin  is  added  just  before 
easting,  that  the  flame  and  furnace  should  con- 
lain  as  little  free  oxygen  as  possible,  and  that 
many  founders  cover  their  melted  metal  with 
line  charcoal  or  coke. 

In  cooling  pore  bronze  in  moulds  of  sand, 
there  is  usually  observed  a  jet  of  metal  a  few 
moments  after  casting,  which  appears  either 
in  the  crevices  of  the  mould  or  rises  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  metal,  urged  out  by  the  escape 
of  gas.    This  metal  is  an  alloy  usually  con- 


taining 19  per  cent  tin,  and  its  appearance 
proves  that  the  least  fusible  atomic  alloy  crys- 
tallizing first  contracts  the  mass,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  metallic  column  forces  the  still  fluid 
alloy  either  to  the  circumference  or  towards  the 
top ;  hence  towards  the  lower  part  and  centre 
of  the  casting,  the  alloy  is  richer  in  copper, 
towards  the  circumference  and  in  every  portion 
of  the  top  it  is  richer  in  tin,  as  has  been  shown 
by  analysis. 

Tempering,  By  heating  bronze  and  plunging 
it  in  cold  water,  it  becomes  less  dense  and  haiu, 
more  malleable,  so  that  it  may  be  hammered, 
more  flexible,  and  sometimes  more  tenacious; 
its  color  and  granular  texture  are  also  changed, 
and  the  tone  or  ring  of  the  metal  becomes  more 
grave.  Dussaussoy  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults with  different  alloys,  before  and  after 
tempering: 


1 

Tenacity. 

Tenacity. 
8  linei  thiclc. 

Alloy. 

,   DtJlBltf. 

Hardnen. 

1  line  thick. 

Cofper. 

Tin. 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

'    Before. 

After. 

95 

5 

7-92 

7-89 

100 

99 

80 

100 

100 

76 

90 

10 

8-08 

800 

100 

98 

66 

100 

100 

78 

86 

15 

8-46 

8-35 

100 

96 

48 

100 

80 

100 

80 

20 

8-67 

8*52 

100 

92 

50 

100 

80 

'      100 

76 

25 

8-67 

8-31 

100 

91 

70 

100 

100 

35 

:    90-91 


II  appears,  therefore,  that  the  alloy  composed 
of  80 — 85  copper-4-  20 — 15  tin,  or  about  8  eq. 
to  1  equiv.,  CugSn,  is  best  adapted  to  temper- 
ing, and  gains  in  tenacity  when  of  diflerent 
diieknesses.  Hence,  such  pieces  may  be  tem- 
pered, then  hammered,  turned  or  impressed, 
tad  again  hardened  by  reheating. 

Composition  of  Bronze. 

*  The  composition  of  diflerent  kinds  of  bronze 
is  presented  at  p.  121,  under  Allot.  The 
hrger  the  quantity  of  tin  or  white  metals,  the 
whiter  the  color  of  the  bronze,  and,  in  $i^eneral, 
the  more  brittle  and  fusible.  Cannon  metal  of 
per  cent.  (=  16  or  18  eq.)  copper  to 
percent  (=1  eq.)  tin  (Cu,g8n)  has  a 
reddish  tint,  is  very  hard  and  tough,  powerfully 
ntiating  abrasion  and  the  chemical  action  of 
atmospheric  agents  more  than  brass.  The 
tiloy  ror  cymbals  or  gongs,  of  81  per  cent,  cop- 
per-f-  19  tin  (Cu,8n),has  an  orange-white  tint, 
•ad  is  best  adapted  to  tempering.  An  alloy  of 
TtO  per  cent.  copper-|-24  tin  (CugSn)  is  slightly 
arange-white,  very  brilliant, brittle,  with  a  some- 
Wlttt  eonchoidal  fracture,  with  traces  of  crys- 

'  Idlisation.  Speculum  metal  composed  of  66^ 
eopper-f-  33}  tin  (Cu^Sn)  has  a  steel-white 
fautre,  is  very  brilliant,  brittle;  has  an  uneven 
fraetore,  and  takes  a  high  polish. 

The  addition  of  about  I  per  cent,  of  iron,  or 
miker  of  common  tinned  iron  (sheet-tin),  is 

'  ftvnd  to  make  a  harder  and  more  tenacious 
kroDie,  for  small  objects,  but  appears  to  be  of 
lilde  benefit  to  objects  of  larger  size.  Larger 
^■antiiies  of  zinc  may  be  added  to  bronze  with 
te  same  results,  as  is  often  done  in  statue- 
iiOBse,  bells,  dee.  A  small  quantity  of  lead 
■■f  be  added,  but  it  rather  diminishes  the 

'  "raiiiable  properties  of  bronze,  rendering  it  more 
jwcsptible  to  oxidation,  and  tending  to  sepa- 
rate towards  the  bottom  of  a  large  casting. 


The  proportion  of  metals  for  cannon  may 
vary  with  the  dimensions  of  the  piece,  the  \ 
smaller  containing  8  per  cent.,  and  the  larger 
9 — 10  per  cent  tin.  The  alloy  for  bells  is  very 
variable ;  the  best  proportion  for  tone  is  22  per 
cent  tin;  but  zinc  and  lead  are  substituted  for 
a  portion  of  the  tin  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
The  lead  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  tone. 
Speculum  metal  is,  in  general,  composed  of  66 
copper' and  33  tin,  but  brass  and  arsenic  are 
also  added.  The  addition  of  zinc  for  medals 
and  statues  enables  them  to  assume  better  the 
color  characteristic  of  antique  bronze. 

Bronzing, 

When  bronze  is  exposed  for  a  great  length 
of  time  to  atmospheric  agents  it  assumes  a  pe- 
culiar greenish  or  olive  hue,  arising  from  the 
formation  of  a  basic  hydrated  and  carbonated 
oxide  of  copper,  or  a  dark  olive  hue  from  sul- 
phuret  of  copper.  Being  an  attractive  color, 
numerous  experiments  have  been  instituted  to 
discover  a  method  of  attaining  the  same  result 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  a  salt  of  copper,  mixed  with  other  salts,  dis« 
solved  in  water  or  weak  acids,  and  applied  to 
the  surface  with  a  brush,  or  the  objects  are  im* 
mersed  in  the  solution.  2  pts.  verdigris  and  1 
pt  sal-ammoniac  are  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
boiled,  Altered,  and  much  diluted,  and  the 
medals,  &c.,  immersed  in  the  solution  until 
they  acquire  the  desired  color,  when  they  are 
washed.  Binoxalate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa 
are  employed  with  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  acetate 
of  copper.  After  attaining  the  bronze-color,  the 
objects  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  pure 
water,  with  repeated  washings,  to  remove  every 
trace  of  salts  or  acids,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
surface  from  farther  change. 

Different  tints  may  be  imparted  to  bronze, 
from  a  reddish  to  a  light  yellow,  by  acxin^  u^u 
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it  with  acids  and  salts,  by  which  either  copper 
or  zinc  may  be  extracted.  Thus,  boiling  mu- 
riatic acid  extracts  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tin  before  attacking  the  copper.  Mixtures  of 
saltpeter,  common  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  made  to  extract  either  copper  or  the  white 
metals,  and  thus  the  color  may  be  varied. 

THnning  Copper, 

This  depends  upon  the  affinity  of  copper  and 
tin,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  is 
fixed  upon  the  surface  of  the  former.  The  im- 
portant principle  in  tinning  is  that  the  surface 
of  the  copper  be  clean  and  perfectly  free  from 
oxide,  and  be  so  maintained  during  the  process. 
This  is  attained  either  by  the  use  of  sal-ammo- 
niac or  resin,  with  melted  tin,  or  by  cream  of 
tartar  in  solution  and  grained  tin. ' 

The  sal-ammoniac  is  either  dissolved  and 
brushed  over  the  surface  of  the  copper,  or  it  is 
heated  and  its  vapor  condensed  on  the  surface ; 
tin  is  theH  introduced,  melted,  and  rubbed  over 
the  surface  with  tow.  The  process  with  resin 
is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  Tinning 
with  sal-ammoniac  is  more  durable,  but  re- 
quires the  use  of  nearly  pure  tin;  tinning  with 
resin  allows  the  employment  of  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin.  The  quantity  of  lead  should 
never  exceed  \  or  jV  ^  ^^^  ^i°'  ^^  ^^  might 
otherwise  prove  detrimental  to  those  employ- 
ing food  prepared  in  such  vessels. 

Tinned  vessels,  whether  containing  lead  or 
not,  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  place  of 
good  bell-metal,  certainly  not  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  especially  if  the  latter  be  acid,  or 
the  vessel  is  to  be  heated. 

WhUemng  Pins,  Copper  or  brass  is  easily 
tinned  in  the  wet  way.  Thus,  in  the  pin  manu- 
facture, when  they  are  completely  formed,  they 
are  cleansed  in  a  pickle  of  sulphuric  acid, 
vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  ^.  They  are  then 
thrown  into  a  copper  vessel,  stratified  with 
grained  tin,  covered  with  water,  cream  of  tartar 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  cream  of 
tartar  probably  acts  by  dissolving  a  portion  of 
tin,  and  then  transferring  it  to  the  pins,  which, 
containing  zinc,  become  electric  by  contact 
with  tin. 

On  Bronze  designed  for  gilding,  consult 
D'Arcet,  JS»«ay,  Paris,  1818,  also  Did,  Techno- 
logique,  t,  iii.  p.  607.  On  Cannon  Metal  and 
bronzes,  see  Dussaussoy  jln,  de  Ch,  et  dt  Phys, 
t  V.  p.  U3  and  225;  Gay-Lussac,  ditto,  t  vii. 
p.  389;  Lenarmont  Jn,  des  Mines,  ser.  iii.  t.  iii. 

6.  231;  ditto,  p.  93—258;  Karsten,  Schw,  Joum. 
d.  V.  387;  Meyer,  Erd,  Joum,  vii.  394;  xviii. 
p.  1,  dec.  On  Bronze  Medals  by  Puymaurin, 
Paris,  1824,  by  Chaudet,  Jn.  de  Ch,  et  de  Phys, 
vi.  46.  On  Speculum  Metal,  GilPs  Tcchn,  Re- 
pository, i.  240;  Joum,  Frank,  Inst,  vol.  ii. 

BRONZING.  Tech,  Two  kinds  of  bronzing 
may  be  distinguished,  1st,  where  a  bronze  hue 
is  communicated  to  brass,  bronze,  dtc,  by  a 
chemical  action  on  the  surface,  and,  2d,  where 
a  pigment  is  applied  to  any  surface  in  imita- 
tion of  bronze.  The  latter  is  referred  to  in  the 
6 resent  article ;  the  former  is  described  under 
taoKzi. 

Itnitation  of  Bronze    The  pigments  and  var- 
nishes are  applied  to  the  surface  of  wood,pla9- 
r»r,  dec.    The  objects  to  be  bronzed  are  first 
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covered  over  smoothly  with  a  coat  of  size  or 
oil-varnish,  and  when  nearly  dry,  the  metallic 
powder  made  from  Dutch  foil,  gold  leaf,  mosaic 
gold,  or  precipitated  copper,  is  applied  with  a 
dusting-bag,  and  then  rubbed  over  the  surface 
with  a  linen  pad;  or  the  metallic  powders  may 
be  mixed  with  the  drying  oil  beforehand,  and 
then  applied  with  a  brush.  Sometimes  fine 
copper,  or  brass-filings,  or  mosaic  gold,  are 
mixed  previously  with  some  pulverized  bone- 
ash,  and  then  applied  in  either  way.  A  mix- 
ture of  these  powders  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  is  used  to  give  paper  or  wood  a  bronze 
appearance.  The  surface  must  be  afterwards 
burnished.  Copper  power  precipitated  by  clean 
plates  of  iron,  from  a  solution  of  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  copper,  after  being  well  washed  and 
dried,  has  been  employed  in  this  way,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  pulverized  bone-ash.  A 
finish  is  given  to  works  of  this  nature  by  a 
coat  of  spirit-varnish.  The  iron-coloured  bronz- 
ing  is  given  by  black  lead  or  plumbago,  finely 
pulverized  and  washed. 

Statues  and  various  objects  in  plaster  may 
be  bronzed  in  the  following  manner.  To  a  so- 
lution of  soda-soap  with  linseed  oil,  cleared  by 
straining,  add  a  mixed  solution  of  4  pts.  blue 
vitriol  and  1  pt.  copperas,  which  precipitates  a 
mixed  cupreous  and  ferruginous  soap.  Wash 
them  with  cold  water,  strain  and  dry  them. 
The  former  being  green,  and  the  latter  brown- 
ish, they  give  a  peculiar  bronze  hue.  The  diy 
powders  are  thus  applied : 

Three  pounds  of  pure  linseed  oil  are  to  be 
boiled  with  twelve  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
litharge,  then  strained  through  a  coarse  can'- 
vas  cloth,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  till  the  soap  turns  clear.  Fifteen  ounces 
of  this  soap-varnish,  mixed  with  12  ounces  of 
the  above  metallic  soaps,  and  5  ounces  of  fine 
white  wax,  are  to  be  melted  together  at  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  porcelain  basin,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  melted  state,  to  expel  any  moisture 
which  it  may  contain.  It  must  be  th^n  applied, 
by  means  of  a  painter's  brush,  to  the  surface 
of  the  gypsum  previously  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  about  200°F.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  heat,  the  color  may  be  evenly  and 
smoothly  laid  on  without  filling  up  the  minnte 
lineaments  of  the  busts.  When,  after  remain- 
ing in  the  cool  air  for  a  few  days,  the  smell  of 
the  pigment  has  gone  off,  the  surface  is  to  be 
rubbed  with  cotton  wool,  or  a  fine  linen  rag, 
and  variegated  with  a  few  streaks  of  metal 
powder  or  shell  gold.  Small  objects  may  be 
dipped  in  the  melted  mixture,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  fire  till  they  are  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  evenly  coated  with  iu    lire, 

A  good  method  to  bronze  wood  is  to  grind 
separately  prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  raw 
umber,  lamp-black,  and  clay,  and  add  such 
proportions  of  each  as  will  produce  a  desired 
dark  green  hue,  to  moderately  strong  size.  The 
clean  wood  is  first  coated  with  size  and  lamp- 
black, then  with  the  above  color  twice  applied, 
and  lastly  with  any  of  the  above  metallic 
bronze  powders,  Dutch  foil,  mosaic  gold,  dcc.« 
laid  on  with  a  pencil.  Finish  by  a  thin  solo* 
tion  of  Castile  soap,  and  mb  with  a  wooUem 
cloth. 


BRONZITE. 

BRONZTTE.    Mm.   Bee  AuGin. 

BBOOKITE.  Mn.  Syn.  Prismatic  Titaniam 
ore,&idl    Jarinite,  Soret, 

JkKrqK  CrysL  System,  Right  Rhombic ;  the 
reit.  prisms  100^  and  80^  parallel  to  which 
it  eleares  imperfectly.  H.  =  5-5^6.  Color 
htir-brown,  passing  into  orange;  lastre  bril- 
liant, metallic-adamantine ;  translucent,  opake; 
brittle  with  light  yellowish  streak.  Contpos,  In 
behavior  and  composition  it  is  said  to  resemble 
Rutile,  bat  has  not  been  analyzed.  An  analysis 
would  be  extremely  interesting  by  comparison 
with  Rntile  and  Anatase,  which  belong  to  the 
quadratic  system,  and  yet  are  both  said  to 
be  titanic  acid.  Local,  Dauphine;  Snowden, 
Wales;  Phenixville,  Philadelphia,  /.  J.  Cluy. 

BROWN  COAL.    See  Coal. 

BROWN  HE.MATITE.  Min.  Syn.  Pris- 
matic iron  ore,  M.  Hydrous  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
Brown  Ochre,  Brown  Iron-stone,  Bog-ore,  Pipe- 
ore;  G*r,  Braoneisenstein,  Brauner  Glaskopf, 
Tboneisenstein ;  Lepidokrokite,  Nadeleisenerz ; 
Pyrosiderite,  Gothite,  Rubinglimmer;  Stilpou- 
SMerite,  Pecheisenerz. 

Daerip,  There  are  two  classes,  see  analysis 
below,  differing  slightly  in  external  characters 
and  composition.  The  1st  occurs  in  imitative 
fi>niis,with  a  fibrous  structure,  and,  when  mixed 
with  clay,  compact.  H.=6— 5-5.  G.=3-5 — 4. 
Color  deep  brown,  with  a  lighter  brown  streak, 
when  earthy  yellowish  brown ;  lustre  silky;  jet 
black  and  shining  on  the  mamillary  planes  ter- 
aioatiDg  the  fibres ;  opake ;  brittle ;  bog-ore  is 
compact,  with  a  resinous  lustre;  pipe-ore 
vsnally  dull  and  glimmering,  and  of  a  stalac- 
litie  form« 

The  2d  class  is  sometimes  crystallized,  and 
appears  to  be  Right  Rhombic ;  H.  =  3—5. 
G.sx  3-6 — 4*2 ;  color  brown  and  nearly  black ; 
Instre  sub-adamantine ;  often  blood-red  by  trans- 
mitted light;  streak  brownish  orange  and 
ochrej. 


BRUCm. 

Bthavior,  They  yield  water  in  a  closed  tub*, 
becoming  peroxide  of  iron  wit6  a  red  streak ; 
thin  splinters  of  the  fibrous  varieties  sometimes 
fuse  on  the  edges  to  a  black  magnetic  glass.  In 
other  respects  they  behave  as  peroxide  of  iron, 
often  giving  traces  of  manganese.  They  are 
all  soluble  by  digestion  in  strong  chlorohydric 
acid,  the  impure  oAen  leaving  silica. 

Analysis,  The  varying  results  of  difierent 
analysis  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there  are 
several  hydrates  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  two 
of  which  are  well  established.  Of  the  1st  class, 
including  the  ordinary  fibrous  brown  hematites, 
1,  from  Vicdessos,  was  analyzed  by  D'Aubnis- 
son ;  2,  from  Wellsdruff,  by  Kersten ;  3,  from 
Braunschweig,  by  Rammelsberg. 

1.  2.  3. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 82  62*93  80*76 

"  "  manganese    2        —  — 

Water U  10*41  12*7l 

Silica 1  22*20  4-68 

Alumina —        1-84  2*63 


99      97*38     100*68 


Sesquioxide  of  iron  90*53  - 

Water 947 

Sesquiox.  of  mang.     — 
SUica — 


3.  3. 

85-65  86*35 

11-50  11-38 

2*50  0*51 

0-35  0-85 


The  2d  contains  in  addition  1*33  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  3d  0*92  of  lime.  By  calculating 
these  3  as  pure  hyd rated  oxides,  and  omitting 
the  others  as  not  essential,  we  have  nearly  the 
proportions  for  sesquihydrate  of  the  peroxide, 
with  86*95  per  cent,  peroxide  +  13*05  per  cent, 
water.  Its  formula  is  therefore  2Fe20«4-  3H0. 

Of  the  second  class.  1,  Lepidokrokite  from 
Oberkirchen  in  Westerwald,  2,  from  Hollerter 
Zug,  both  by  V.  Kobell ;  3,  Gothite  from  Eiser- 
feld  in  Siegen  ;  4,  Stilpnosiderite  from  Amberg 
in  Bavaria;  5,  compact  brown  iron-ore  from 
Saxony»  6,  from  Maryland,  7,  from  Beresow, 
3 — 7  by  Brandes;  8,  ditto  from  Sterliiamak  by 
Herrmann;  9,  compact  red  hematite  from 
Aroostook  river,  Maine,  by  C.  T.  Jackson. 

4.  5.  6,  7.  8.  9. 

86*24  86-34  86*32  86*87  90*02  76*8 

10*68  11*66  10*80  11*13  10*19  10*0 

—  —  —  —  —  8*2 

2-00         2*00         2-88         200  —  4*3 


100 


100 


99-09       98*92     100 


100 


100 


100-21       99*3 


No.  8  contained  also  0*90  of  oxide  of  copper, 

ad  No.  4, 1*08  of  phosphoric  acid.    These,  by 

cikulation,  lead  to  the  formula,  FcjOj-f  HO, 

:  containing  89-47  per  cent  oxide  of  iron,  and 

UK3  per  cent,  water.    Breithaupt  and  Kersten 

imist  that  Lepidokrokite  belongs  to  the  first 

class,  as  they  found  it  to  contain  13  per  cenu 

\  %Bter.    There  are  numerous  other  localities 

:  letide  the  above.  See  farther  under  Irox  obes. 

BROWN  SPAR.    Min.    See  Sparry  Iro.v. 

BSUCITE.     Mifu     See  Choxdrodite  and 

Enaovs  Masstesta. 

BRI7CIN.    Phar,    (After  Brucea,  brought  by 

^iwe  from  Abyssinia.)    Discovered  by  Pelle- 

K'aod  Caventou,  in  1819,  in  the  bark  of  the 

Nmb  tmtidytefUerica,  and  afterwards  detected 

lift  stfyehnin  in  Nux  vomica. 

Fr^  1.  The  bark  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 

t  &ested  in  eUier  to  remove  the  greatest  part 
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of  the  fatty  matter,  then  in  strong  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solutions  are  distilled  in  a  water-bath 
to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  the  residual  matter  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
subacetate  of  lead  to  throw  down  the  coloring 
matter,  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
brucin  is  then  thrown  down  by  boiling  with 
magnesia,  and  the  liquid  evaporated,  when  a 
brown  granular  alkaline  mass  is  obtained, 
which  is  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
oxalate  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  at  the 
temperature  of  82°.  The  oxalate  of  brucin  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  magnesia  and 
water,  the  brucin  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  obtained  in  crystals  when  the  solution 
cools.    Pell,  and  Car. 

2.  Digest  the  bark  in  water,  add  oxalic  acid 
to  the  decoctions,  evaporate  iha  Uqxnd  U)  \ih« 
3K  «B& 


BRUCm. 


BRYONIN. 


consistence  of  an  extract,  and  digest  this  ex- 
tract in  alcohol  at  33^ ;  oxalate  of  brucin  re- 
mains, which  is  treated  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed.    Thenard, 

3.  The  brucin  remaining  in  the  washings  of 
strychnin  may  be  thus  extracted:  Evaporate 
the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and 
add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  very  little  beyond 
saturation.  In  two  or  three  days  abundance  of 
crystals  will  be  formed.  These  are  put  into  a 
cloth  and  exposed  to  strong  pressure,  and  then 
washed  in  a  little  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  the  s#lution  treated  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtered.  Ammonia  throws  down 
pure  brucin  from  this  liquid.  Coniol.  See 
Stetcbkif. 

Prop,  From  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  it 
crystallizes  spontaneously  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent, oblique  4-sided  prisms,  by  rapid  evapo- 
ration in  pearly  scales.  The  crystals  contain 
15*5  or  16-5  per  cent,  water,  which  they  lose  at 
a  little  above  212°.  Fused  brucin  is  an  amor- 
phous, waxy  mass,  which  resumes  its  hydrated 
character  in  a  few  days,  when  moistened. 
When  its  salts  are  precipitated  by  caustic 
alkali,  it  separates  as  anhydrous  brucin  in  the 
form  of  a  tough,  pasty  mass,  which  swells  in 
pure  water  resuming  its  hydrate-water.  When 
heated  above  its  point  of  fusion  it  yields  com- 
bustible gases,  little  carbonic  acid,  water,  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  and  no  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  850  cold,  500  boiling  water, 
and  more  soluble  in  proportion  to  the  extractive 
matters  present ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  even 
dilute,  not  in  ether  or  fat  oils,  slightly  in  essen- 
tial oils.    Its  solutions  are  very  bitter. 

The  alkaloid  or  its  salts  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  becoming  yellow,  then  dark  red, 
finally  yellow;  and  by  saturating  the  generated 
chlorohydric  acid  with  ammonia,  a  shining 
white  substance  is  obtained,  of  bitter  taste, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  not  crystallizable,  not  poi- 
sonous. Tincture  of  iodine,  not  in  excess, 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  brucin,  pre- 
cipitates an  orange-brown  powder. 

Its  action  with  nitric  acid  is  characteristic. 
It  produces  a  bright  red  solution,  which  is  de- 
colorized by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
acid,  or  protochloride  of  tin.  By  warming  the 
solution,  or  by  more  nitric  acid,  the  red  color 
becomes  yellow,  and  tin  salt  produces  a  bril- 
liant violet  color  and  precipitate.  By  this  test 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  strychnin  and 
morphin. 

Brucin  resembles  strychnin  in  its  poisonous 
action,  but  is  far  less  energetic.  ^ 

Form.  C.fi^^Nfi^oT  O^^fi^^fi^.  Sym.  Br. 

SaltB,  Tne  salts  of  brucin  are  neutral  and 
acid ;  their  taste  is  bitter,  and  most  of  them 
crystallizable ;  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  and 
by  morphin  and  strychnin,  which  throw  down 
the  brucin. 

Muriait  of  Brucitu  Neutral,  crystallizing  in 
4-sided  prisms,  frequently  in  fine  needles ;  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  very  soluble  in 
water ;  when  heated  to  the  point  at  which  the 
alkaloid  begins  to  decompose,  the  acid  es- 
capes. 

Hydriodatt  of  B,  Obtained  by  dissolving 
brucin  and  iodine  in  water,  transparent,  rec- 
tangnlar  prisms,  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble 
886^ 


in  hot  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water. 

Sulphate  of  B,  The  neutral  salt  crystallizes 
in  long  slender  needles,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  slightly  in  alcohol,  taste  intensely  bitter. 

BrSO,,  8  HO.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces, 
losing  two  atoms  water. 

The  Bisulphate  of  Brttcin  is  formed  by  adding 
a  little  water  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sul- 
phate ;  ether  removes  any  excess  of  acid,  and 
leaves  the  bisalt.    It  crystallizes  readily. 

Nitrate  of  B,  Obtained  by  dissolving  brucin 
in  very  dilute  acid ;  it  does  not  crystallize,  bnt 
when   evaporated  becomes  a  gummy  mass. 

5r,  NOj-f  5  HO. 

The  bini'rate  crystallizes  in  4-sided  prisms, 
with  bihedral  summits.  When  heated,  it  be-' 
comes  red,  then  blackens  and  enflames. 

Pho$phate  of  J?.  The  neutral  salt  does  not 
crystallize.  The  biphofphate  crystallizes  in  rec- 
tangular tables  with  bevelled  edges,  efflores- 
cent, is  very  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  in  abso- 
lute alcohol. 

Chlorate  of  P,  When  dilute  chloric  acid  is 
heated  with  brucina,  it  assumes  a  red  color, 
bat  crystallizes, on  cooling,  in  transparent, regu- 
lar rhomtJoids,  which  become  colorless  by  a 
second  crystallization. 

lodate  of  B,  Brucin  combines  with  iodic, 
acid;  the  solution  is  colorless,  if  neutral.  By 
evaporation  and  rest,  two  salts  are  obtained 
from  it :  the  subsalt  opake  and  silky,  the  acid 
transparent,  hard,  and  in  4-sided  prisms. 

Oxalate  of  B,  Crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
especially  with  an  excess  of  acid;  is  very  solu- 
ble in  absolute  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  B,  Is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  crystallizable. 

Brucin  is  also  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

BRUNOLIC  ACID.  Chan.  An  acid  ob- 
tained by  Runge  by  the  distillation  and  farther 
treatment  of  coal-tar.  It  is  separated  with  dif- 
ficulty from  rosolic  acid.  It  is  a  brown,  shining 
mass  resembling  asphalt,  and  its  salts  are 
brown  and  generally  insoluble.  See  Dry  Di^ 
tillation  of  Coal. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN.  TrcA.  Anoxychlo- 
ride  of  Coppkh. 

BRYONIN.  Phar.  From  the  root  of  Bryo- 
nia  alba.  According  to  Brandes  and  Fimba- 
her,  the  root  is  composed  of 

Bryonin,  with  a  little  sugar 1*9 

Resin,  with  a  little  wax 2*1 

Soft  resin 1*3 

Molasses  sugar 10*0 

Gum 14.9 

Starch 2*0 

Pectic  acid 2*5 

Amylaceous  fibre 1*0 

Coagulated  albumen 6*2 

Mucilage 0^7 

Extractive 1*7 

Phosphates  of  magnesia  and  alumina   0*5 

Malate  of  magnesia 1*0 

Fibre 16-26 

Water 20*0 
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BUCHOLZITE. 


BUTTER. 


Prm,    Bryonin  is  thus  obtained  by  Brandes  |  1. 

and  Firnhaber.    The  filtered  jaice  is  raised  to  I  Pale  yellow^  volatile  oil 0*88 

boiling,  filtered  again,  mixed  with  subacetatr  ^  Resin 2*34 

of  lead,  the  precipitate  washed  and  decomposec'    Bitter  extractive  (Diotniin)  ....  3*78 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  evapo     ' 


nted  ID  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  being  di 
gested  in  alcohol,  br>'onin  is  dissolved. 

Prop,  Ii  is  a  yellowish-brown  extract-lik<' 
substance,  with  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste. 
soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  when 
dilute  than  when  anhydrous,  insoluble  in  ether 
has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  is  noi 
crystallizable.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  it: 
strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  assuming 
first  a  blue  and  then  a  deep  green  color.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  liquid,  at  firsi 
jrovn,  but  becoming  speedily  yellow,  from 
vhich  water  throws  down  a  light  yellow  pre- 
cipitate ;  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
a  yellow  resin  remains.  Muriatic  acid  also 
dissolves  it.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve  bryonin 
without  alteration.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin,  tartar  emetic,  nor  by  the  salts 
of  xinc,  iron,  or  copper;  but  it  is  precipitated 


9. 
0*666 
2161 
6-170 
1-100 
21-170 


Chlorophyll 4*77 

Gum 12-71 

I^ignin 45-00^ 

Brown  substance  extracted  by 

potash 1-66 

Nitrogenous    matter  extracted 

by  potash 2*42 

Albumen 0-58 

Malic  acid,  and  matter  precipi-  S-  69*744 

table  by  tannin •***.    1*56 

Bassorin,  with  oxalate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime 4*53 

Various  salts  of  potash  and  lime   3*07 

Water 1 2-94 

Acetic  acid  and  loss 3*86^ 

The  volatile  oil  is  yellowish  brown,  lighter 
than  water;  odor  that  of  the  leaves.  The  bitter 
extractive  is  brownish  yellow,  bitter,  and  some> 
what  pungent;  soluble  in  water, but  neither  in 
alcohol  nor  ether. 

BUCKWHEAT.     The   seed   of  Polygonum 


white  by  nitrate  of  silver,  yellow  by  chloride  of  I  f  The  seed  dried  in  the  sun  contains. 

goM,  and  abundantly  by  nitrate  of  mercury  and    accTrding  to  Zenneck  ' 

snbacetate  of  lead.    The  infusion  of  nutgalls 


throws  down  a  copious  gray  precipitate,  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  al- 
cohol. 

BUCHOLZITE.  Min,  Syn.  Fibrolile.Xeno- 
lite.  Nord.  Cryst  system,  Hexagonal. (1)  '  Im- 
perfectly crystalline,  fibrous ;  a  crystal  of  Xeno- 
lite  was  a  3-sided  prism  with  two  angles  of 
45^  38^,  and  one  of  about  90^. 

H.=  6— 7.  G.  =  3*193;  of  Xenolite,  3-58. 
Color  white, or  gray,  inclining  to  yellow,  lustre 
pearly,  waxy,  and  glistening;  streak  white; 
thin  fragments  translucent,  subtranslucent; 
fracture  conchoidal  across  the  fibres  ;  brittle. 

Behavior  and  Analysis,  It  is  infusible  before 
the  blowpipe  and  not  attacked  by  acids.  1. 
From  Falligl,  in  Tyrol,  by  Brandes ;  2,  from 
Chester,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomson;  3, Xenolite,  from  Petershoff, in  Finn- 
land,  by  Komonen. 


1. 

Silica 460 

2. 
46-40 
62-92 
trace 

3. 
47-44 

Alumina 500 

Oxide  of  iron....    2*5 
Potassa 1*5 

62-54 

100 

99-32 

99-98 

Hence  its  form,  is  Al^iO,, 

SiOj,  which  agre 

closely  with  the  3d 

Local,  Originally  obtained  from  Fassa,  in 
Tyrol;  since  discovered  at  Chester,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Monroe,  Orange  county,  New  York,  at 
Humphreysville,  Connecticut,  and  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

The  Xenolite  of  Nordenskiold  is  shown  to 
be  identical  with  this  species  by  Teschemacher. 
It  was  found  in  boulders  in  the  province  of 
PetershofiT  in  Finland.    Dana. 

BUCHU.  Pkar.  The  leaves  of  several  spe- 
eiet  of  Barosma  (Diosma).  The  following 
tnalyses  of  the  leaves  of  Bcarotma  crenata  are, 
1«  by  Brandes,  3,  by  Cadet  : 


Resin 0*3636 

Gluten 10*4734 

Albumen 0*2272 

Apolhem 2*6378 

Saccharine  extractive 3-0866 

Mucilage  and  gum 2*8030 

Starch 62-2954 

Fibre 26*9341 

Loss 1*2600 

BUCKLANDITE.    Min.    See  Epidotk. 

BU8TAMITE.  Min.  Syn.  H.  =  6*6 
'  G.  =  3*1 — 3-23.  Prismatic,  fibrous ;  color  pale 
gray,  greenish  or  reddish  ;  lustre  a  little  silky 
but  weak ;  subtranslucent. 

.Analysis  by  Dumas : 

Silica 48*90 

Protoxide  of  manganese 36*06 

Lime 14*67 

Protoxide  of  iron 0-81 

100-34 

Its  formula  is  3  CaO,  2  SiO« -f- 2  (3  MnO 
3  SiOj),  or  the  general  form.  3  RO,  2  SiO,.  It 
is  allied  to  augite  and  manganese  spar. 

Local.  Discovered  in  Mexico,  at  Real  de 
Minas  de  Fetela,  and  at  Inotlcs  in  the  province 
of  Piiebla. 

BUTTER.  Ger.  Butter;  Fr.  Beurre.  A  fat 
itbtained  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  by  a  strong 
and  constant  agitation  of  cream,  which  pro- 
motes the  separation  or  collection  of  the  par- 
ticles of  fat  It  is  a  soft,  yellowish  or  reddish 
itrhite  fat  of  a  peculiar,  agreeable  taste  4ind 
ndor,  due  to  salts  of  volatile  acids.  It  usually 
contains  a  little  butter-milk,  dec.,  from  which  it 
i  s  purified  by  melting  several  times  in  hot  water, 
tt  consists  of  margarin,  butyrolein,  butyrin, 
caprone,  capryllin,  and  caprin,  and  sometimes 
vaccinin  instead  of  butyrin  and  caprone;  the 
live  last  are  compounds  of  oxide  of  glyceiyl, 
with  the  volatile  fat  acids,  yi2.  butyric,  caproiCt 
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^UTTER. 

CAprylHCf  eapt Ic  nnd  vscinnic,  (ZrrfA)  t  the  two 
first  contain  marganc  nnd  buiyrnUe  acid!**  It 
■Jso  contains  coLom^and  aromatic  subsiances. 
(iUfer  iQ  the  above  acids, ) 

The  proponiotis  of  the  iJipredicnts  in  butlfr 
were  appro  lima  tely  dettrmin^d  by  Broraeis 
to  be : 

Margarin i »«« 1 1 « ^  i  * » i » **»...,•« .  68 

Butyrolein 30 

AU  others » 3 

>  100 

The  npparatas  in  which  cream  is  rhHmfd  or 
ag^itated  may  be  of  wood^  jron^of  she  el-tin;  Ihe 
firM  is  preferable,  bat  it  should  contain  no  es- 
sential oil  orodoruy»  matter  u'hatever;  it  should 
be  ronnded  and  have  as  few  corners  fts  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  facilitate  its  cleansing,  and 
shoald  be  kept  as  clean  as  pijs,^ible.  The 
Illation  shouid  be  neither  too  rapid  Dor  too 
ilow;  the  lower  Ihe  lempetature,  the  more 
rapid.  The  temperature  shcnkl  be  as  near  55^ 
ts  prae  tic  able ;  if  above  60^t  there  is  a  loss  in 
qtiajjtity  sad  qiialily;  if  below  50°,  the  opera- 
tion becomes  too  longj  but  ehnrning  raises  the 
femperatare  several  degrees.  When  the  butter 
has  col k tied  (TOiw),it  is  removed,  and  worked 
with  fresh  and  pure  water  to  remove  the  ad- 
hering butter-railk,  bul  loo  much  trorkini^  Jes- 
iena  the  flavor,  while  it  improves  its  qaaJily 
for  keeping.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  the  quality 
of  the  water  has  some  influence  un  the  quality 
of  the  butter, 

For  keeping,  batter  may  be  either  salted  with 
common  salt,  which  eontattis  no  deliquescent 
salta,  or  covered  with  syrup.  When  not  well 
prepared,  it  is  very  apt  to  become  rancid,  from 
the  presence  of  caseous  fermeniaiive  matter. 
This  may  be  removed  from  fresh  butter,  either 
by  meltmg  alone  at  1&0°  to  21 S^  when  the 
caseous  matter  partly  ris^es  to  the  surface,  parity 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  or  by  melting  it  several 
times  with  waten 

BUTTER  of  A^fTiMOJtT,  B  [fiHUTQ,  Ti3r,  Zinc, 
is  a  chloride  of  the  melaL 

BUTTER  is  applied  to  several  vegetable  fats, 
which  have  the  consistency  of  common  butter, 
such  as  butter  of  Cacao,  Cueyji,  Nctxeub,  &c. 

BUTYRIC  ACID,  ChrnK  Ga.  Butlerssiure. 
The  volatile  acids  of  butler  are  thus  obtained: 

Fresh  butter  is  compleiely  saponified  with 
potassa  in  a  still,  the  soap  decomposed  ii>  the 
vessel  with  dilute  fiulpburic  acid^  the  head  thcri 
luted  on,  and  the  aqueous  liquid  drawn  off  to 
■within  a  fourth.  Fresh  water  is  added,  a^ain 
distilled  off,  and  this  operaiion  continued  as 
long  as  the  water  which  passes  over  possesses 
any  acid  reactioo  from  the  volatile  acids.  From 
4  to  6  pints  of  a  milky  liquid  are  obtained  from 
a  pound  of  butter,  on  the  surface  of  which  float 
drops  of  oil  and  particles  of  hard  or  smeary 
fau  The  di:>tilled  water  is  immediately  satu- 
rated in  the  receiver  with  barytic  water,  and 
Allowed  to  stand  well^losed  till  the  end  of  the 
distillation.  When  the  distillation  is  finished, 
ihe  still  is  cleansed  and  the  liquid  saturated 
with  barytic  water,  evaporated  in  it  with  the 
head  on  to  about  the  twentieth  pnrt^  and  the 
still-hot  concentrated  ley  then  reduced  to  dry- 
638  in  a  retort. 
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^lUTYRIC  ACID. 

The  valine  m^&s  obtained  in  this  manner 

consists  of  two  portions,  ooe  easy  of  solatioa^ 
the  other  diflSeult*  The  more  soluble  ponioii 
eonsi^tfl,  according  to  circumstances,  of  buij^' 
rate  and  caproate  of  baryla,  or  solely  of  tht< 
barytic  salt  of  vaccinic  acid.  The  poruoo  dit 
ficull  of  solution  consists  of  the  baryta  lalts  of 
capric  and  capryllic  acids^  To  separate  the 
di Cerent  salts,  the  residuary  saline  tnasf  is 
hotted  with  about  5  to  6  pts,  iH'^ter  i  one  port  ion 
dissolves,  the  other  remains  behind^  The  sola* 
tion  of  the  easy  soluble  sails  la  set  aside  to 
crystallize  ;  if,  on  the  first  crystallization,  the 
cr3''stals  which  separate  do  not  effioresce,  they 
are  caproate  of  baryta,  and  the  butyrate  of 
baryta  is  still  in  the  solution;  but  il^  nests  <)f 
small  crystals  form,  which  qi^ickty  elflorcsce, 
it  is  vaccinate  of  baryta,  and  it  is  then  unne^ 
cessary  to  look  for  butyrate  and  capruatt  *if 
baryta. 

The  soluble  saline  mass,  containing  tht 
butyric  and  caproic  acids,  is  dissolved  in  trtter 
and  evaporated  to  crystalliiation ;  ani  if  ik 
soluiioti  has  been  suMciently  concentrate^, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  caproate  salt  is 
posited.  The  entire  solution  solidifieit  to 
paste  of  minute  needles,  which  are  separai 
by  pressure  from  the  mother-ley  a&d  purii 
by  recrystallizatioD.  The  remaining  ley  is  mw 
allowed  to  crystallis:e  spontaneously,  which  » 
bf?st  etfected  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  at  £rsi  i 
little  caproate  of  baryta  still  separates,  the  torn 
of  the  crystal  then  changes,  lamiuo?  of  toother- 
of  pearl  lustre  make  their  appearaac«t  andtll 
the  subsequent  crystallizations  are  nearly  ptire 
buiyraie  of  baryta,  which  is  purified  by  recrya- 
ta  nidation. 

The  saline  mass  of  difficult  solution  is  dij* 
solved  in  just  so  much  boiling  water  as  h  re- 
quisite for  complete  solution,  and  k  filtered 
while  hot.  During  the  cooling  the  liquid  be- 
comes flUed  with  minute  scales,of  a  falttla^tre, 
of  cap  rate  of  barj-ta,  which  subside  in  the  fstrm 
of  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  dci^atcd 
mother-ley  is  again  evaporated  one-fourth, 
when  a  fresh  quantity  of  caprate  of  baryta 
separates.  This  salt  is  purified  by  recrysnk 
lization.  The  mother-ley  now  contains  the 
capryllatc  in  solution;  it  is  evaporated  hyti- 
po-sure  to  the  sun,  when  the  salt  separates  ia 
minute  granules  and  verrucous  masses,  which 
are  obtained  pure  by  recrystallizaiion,    Irrfi 

BtiJ yrk  arid.  Besides  its  oc corre oce  i U  batter, 
butyric  acid  has  latterly  been  obser?ed  to  form 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  among  th« 
constituents  of  tobacco-smoke  (Zfitf);  it  resuliei 
from  the  fermentation  of  tanrate  of  ammofli* 
{Nhllmr,  Berzflwf) ;  from  the  fermentation  of  po- 
tatoes (Sch<irh7ig)\  from  a  peculiar  fermeatatioa 
of  sugar  {Pfhjize  and  GVi*),  The  lastofler^a 
method  of  obtaining  it,  and  it  h  aa  follows: 

A  small  quantity  of  caselue  is  mLied  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  and  sufficient  chalk  to  sattH 
rate  the  whole  of  the  butyric  acid  which  sah* 
sequent ly  forms.  This  mixttire  is  lefl  it  a 
constant  temperature  of  77^  to  8$* ;  the  fer- 
mentation, at  first  viscous, subsequently  lictic, 
gradually  becomes  butyric ;  the  decompositiow 
are  sometimes  successive,  aometimes  simoltir 
ncous.  At  one  part  of  the  fermentation  !H^ 
hydrogen  amounts  to  a  third  of  th«  volume  of 
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BUTYRONE. 


the  carbonic  acid.  At  this  period  the  butyric 
fermeDtatioD  is  in  all  its  vigor ;  and  at  the  end 
of  some  weeks  the  solation  contains  little  else 
than  butyrate  of  lime.  The  butyric  fermenta- 
tion of  simple  hydrated  grape-sugar  is  thus 
represented : 

Glacose.  Butyric  add. 

C„H,jO,j=  C8H70,+  HO  +  4C02+8H. 
The  acid  is  thus  extracted  from  butyrate  of 
lime: 

1  lb.  butyrate  of  lime  is  suspended  in  3  to  4 
lbs:  of  water,  to  whioh  have  been  added  5  or  6 
ozs.  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
mixtare  is  introduced  into  a  still,  and  boiled 
QDlil  about  1  lb.  of  distilled  liquid  has  been 
obtained.  It  is  placed  in  contact  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  forms  two  liquids  of  difl*erent 
density,  the  upper  stratum  is  butyrip  acid ;  it 
is  removed,  and  submitted  to  distillation  in  a 
tabulated  retort^  provided  with  a  thermometer. 
The  first  portions  which  pass  over  into  the 
recipient  are  more  or  less  aqueous;  the  boiling 
point,  at  first  very  low,  gradually  rises  to  327°, 
where  it  remains  nearly  stationary,  and  is  a 
sign  that  the  acid  which  distils  over  is  concen- 
trated; il  is  received  apart,  continuing  the  dis- 
tillation until  the  retort  contains  But  a  small 
residue.  The  acid  is  now  kept  for  some  time 
at  its  boiling  point,  to  deprive  it  of  some  traces 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  then  redistilled, 
when  it  is  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

The  acid  is  obtained  from  butyrate  of  baryta 
by  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  adding  a  little 
less  than  is  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of 
the  salt. 

Prcfp.  Colorless,  transparent  oily  liquid  of 
great  fluidity,  of  an  odor  resembling  acetic  acid 
and  rancid  butter;  of  a  sharp  acid  taste,  whiten- 
ing the  tongue ;  density  ^  0*963  at  59° ;  is  solu- 
ble in  every  proportion  in  water,  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit,  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  tS^.  It  boils 
at  about  327°  under  ordinary  pressure,  and  dis- 
tils without  alteration ;  its  vapor  is  inflamma- 
ble, and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  no  eflfect  on 
butyric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
even  when  distilled  with  it  the  greater  portion 
of  the  butyric  acid  distils  over.  A  few  drops 
let  fall  into  dry  chlorine  immediately  produces 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystals  of  oxalic  acid 
cover  the  sides  of  the  flask. 

Composition,  Chevreul  gave  as  the  formula, 
CgHg^O,,  for  which  Berzelius  proposed  C^Ufiy 
Bromeis  gave  CgHgOL,  but  the  analyses  of  Pe- 
ioQze  and  Gelis,  and  Lerch  lead  to  the  formula 
for  the  hydrated  acid,  CgH^Oj  +  HO,  which  is 
probably  correct. 

Salts.  The  salts  are  generally  soluble,  have 
the  odor  of  butyric  acid  when  moist,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  and 
some  of  them  yield  Bcttbons  by  distillation. 
The  butyrates  oCpotassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  are 
deliquescent  and  difficult  to  crystallize;  that  of 
baryta  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  pearly  lamiose, 
with  4  eq.  crystal-water,  (Pe/.  and  Gel,),  anhy- 
drous {Lerch),  it  produces  the  same  motions  as 
camphor  on  water;  B.  odime  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  hot  water,  crystallizing  by  boiling 
a  cold  solution;  there  is  a  double  salt  of  lime 
and  baryta;  B.ofmognena  crystallizes  in  pearly 


scales,  like  boracic  acid;  with  6  eq.  crystal- 
water.  The  salt  of  zinc  crystallizes,  and  easily 
becomes  basic  by  loss  of  acid ;  that  of  iron  is 
yellow  and  basic ;  that  of  copper  is  bluish-green, 
crystallizable,  and  has  the  form.  CuO,CgH70^-}- 
2  HO ;  those  of  lead  and  silver  are  white  precipi- 
tates, the  former  remaining  as  a  dense  liquid 
for  some  time,  when  butyric  acid  is  added  to 
acetate  of  lead.  Butyrate  of  ethyl  is  obtained 
by  boiling  butyrate  of  baryta  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,or  rapidly  in  the  cold  by  2  butyric 
acid,  2  alcohol,  and  1  sulphuric  acid;  it  has  an 
agreeable  odor,  is  very  fluid  and  inflammable, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  slightly 
in  water,  boils  at  220—230°;  form.  O^H^O-j-. 
CgH-Oj.  B.  of  methyl  similarly  formed  from 
wood-spirit  is  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and 
has  the  composition,  C-H,0  -f-  C.H-Oj. 

BUTYROLEIC  ACID.  When  butter  is  kept 
for  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  the 
margarin  congeals  into  white,  solid  groups  of 
globules,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  olein, 
&c.,  by  pressure.  Prep.  The  expressed  oil  is 
saponified  with  potassa,  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oily  acids  are  separated 
and  repeatedly  boiled  with  water  to  separate  the 
volatile  acids.  The  butyroleic  acid  is  then 
combined  with  litharge,  dissolved  in  ether,  in 
which  the  margarate  of  lead  is  insoluble;  the 
lead-salt  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid,  the 
acid  dissolved  in  10 — 12  pts.  spirit  of  wine, 
passed  through  blood-charcoal  to  decolorize  it, 
and  dried  in  the  cold  over  fused  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  employment  of  heat  must  be 
avoided  since  the  acid  absorbs  oxygen  with 
avidity.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid ;  spec 
grav.  0-904.    Formula,  C3.H30O4  +  HO. 

The  soe/a-salt  is  prepared  by  saponifying  the 
acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  pressing ;  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion cools  to  a  translucent  mass,  not  crystalline. 
The  barytic  salt,  prepared  by  adding  chloride  of 
barium  to  the  pure  salt  of  soda,  is  white,  loose, 
contracts  by  heal,  fusing  to  a  clear,  yellowish 
and  brittle  mass.  The  salts  of  lead  and  copper 
are  very  adhesive ;  the  silver-salt  decomposes 
in  drying  even  in  vacuo.  Butyroleic  ether, 
formed  by  dissolving  1  pt.  pure  acid  in  4  or  5 
pts.  of  warm  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  dry 
chlorohydric  acid  through  it,  is  first  boiled  with 
water,  then  shaken  with  lukewarm  hydrous 
alcohol,  and  finally  shaken  and  boiled  with 
water.  It  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid  with  little 
odor  and  taste,  which  decomposes  wholly  by 
distillation,  yielding,  before  ebullition,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  then  passing  over  colorless,  but  wholly  de- 
composed, and  giving  no  traces  of  sebacic  acid, 
like  common  oleic  acid.  Bromeis  in  Jin.  der  Ch, 
und  Phar,  xlii. 

BUTYRONE.  Che^n,  Firstnoticedby  Chev- 
reul  as  an  aromatic  volatile  oil  derived  from 
the  distillation  of  butyrate  of  lime.  Submitted 
to  the  action  of  heat,  it  ofi*ers  one  of  the  most 
simple  examples  of  decomposition  of  this  kind. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  pure  and  anhydrous 
butyrate  of  lime  be  heated  with  precaution,  i'. 
soon  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  which  re* 
mains  combined  with  the  lime,  and  a  volatile 
oil,  which  distils  over,  and  is  nearly  pure  or 
[scarcely  colored  butyrone.  The  decomposj- 
2k2  880 


BUXIN. 

tion  is  iHxis  represented,  CaO,  C^jH,Oj=!  CaO,  i 
OOj-f^C^H^O.  By  dUlillin^  ^ume what  con- : 
aiderable  qtiantiues  of  substance,  there  is  a  de*. 
posJiioD  of  carboi)>  a  ad  a  mi  stare  of  several 
liquid  siub&tatices  l&  ^btfimeJ^  in  which  buty- 
rone  is  ihe  chief  product,  con?ititutiDg  42  Ig  43 
per  cenU  of  the  salt.  When  this  crude  liquid 
is  submitted  to  diFiiiLlatioiij  its  btiiling  point  in 
at  first  be  tow  Sri^^butascei^ds  riipidly  to  2B4^  ; 
the  liquid,  which  passes  between  28i'*  aud  293**, 
ii  butyrone^  tind  is  again  distilled  to  render  it 
ptire^  It  forms  a  colorless  limpid  liquid^of  a 
peculiar  and  penetrahng  odor,  and  wiih  a  buni- 
iug  laMe;  spec,  grav.^0-23;  it  boils  at  about 
S9i°«  It  swim^  on  water, iu  which  ii  Is  almost 
insoluble,  to  which,  however,  it  comuiunicak's 
its  odor;  it  dissolves  in  eveo*  proponiou  in 
uleohol  i  it  readily  ignitesf  and  bnrns  with  a 
tQixiinou?  flatnep  It  does  not  become  culored 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  allbou^h  in  the  eotirse 
of  time  it  absorbs  a  considerabte  quantity  of 
ojcygea*    Formula,  CAi^Q* 

Butyronitrit^  aciiL  Gently  heat  a  wiiiarf  of 
ei|aaL  volumes  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  and  buty- 
rone  in  a  retort,  and  let  the  red  vapors  pass$ 
through  water.  The  acid  remains  in  the  re  ion, 
and  an  ethereal  liquid  collects  from  the  vapors; 
the  former  b  poured  into  nMier  and  washed. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid*  colored  yellow,  with  an 
aromatic  odor  and  a  sweet  rasle;  easily  ignites, 
and  burns  with  a  reddii^h  Hame ;  is  ioi^oluble  in 
water  and  soluble  in  alcohol  in  every  pro- 
portion; heavier  ihan  water.  It  combines 
easily  with  bases,  and  atFords  erysiallizable 

The  following  formula  express  the  composi- 
tion of  the  acid  and  of  some  of  its  sali^  ^ 

Free  acid C.H^O,  NO^  -\~  S  HO. 

Suit  of  potash C^H^^O,  NO^  -f  KO,  H0< 

Neutral  salt  of  silver  C.H A  NO,  4-  ^  A-0. 
Acid         "            "■      0,H,0.  NO.-hApO.HO, 
Salt  of  lead ^,11^0,  NO,  -f  2  PbO. 

By  mixing:  an  alcoholic  fjoluiion  of  potassa 
with  buiyroriiiric  acid  numerous  crystals  ap- 
pear, which  are  pnrilied  by  washing  with  aku- 
noh  they  are  in  the  form  of  small  lamina  of 
a  beautiful  yellow  color i  which  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  212°  ijjnite  with  a  kind  of  explo- 
sion;  a  property  common  t^>  the  butyninntes; 
)L  IS  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol;  dissoh^es  ia 
about  SO  times  ii£  weight  of  watery  its  aqueous 
solution  precipitates  salts  of  silver  and  of  lead 
yellow,  and  salts  of  copper  of  a  dirty  green 
color.  The  salt  of  silver,  at  first  yellow,  be- 
comes rapidly  violet;  is  soluble  in  a  large 
quaniity  of  water,  and  crystallizes  by  sponia- 
iteons  evaporation  ;  if  its  aqueous  solmion  be 
boiled^  1  equiv.  of  base  is  precipitated,  and  re- 
placed by  I  equiv.  of  waier. 

BUXIN,  t%iti.  An  alkaloid  said  by  Faur^ 
to  exi^t  in  all  parrs  of  the  Btuim  itrmfftrvirmji^ 
the  bark  en ti taming  I  per  cent*  It  is  bitter, 
insokible  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sli|;htly 
in  ether,  reacts  alkaline  with  reddened  litmus, 
gives  neutral  salts  with  acids.  [ 

BVSSOLITE.     J/im     See  lIonifULt^rtri. 

BVJ^OWNITE,  iUiFu  Amorphous,  having  I 
II  granular  str  uciure ;  color  ^recn  ish  bl  ne,  1  nstre  | 
rilreaus,  rranslocent.    H.  =  e.    G,  =  SB06.     | 

Jfiti/^m  by  Tliomspn,  silica  47'73&,  alnmina 


CACAO, 

29  095,  lime  8-eOO,  "peroxide  of  iron  3'T50,  soda 
TtJOO,  tnftgne?a.  a  trace,  water  2*t)0  s=  99*580, 
I'Vom  By  town,  II.  Canada.    Allied  to  scap<?Utei 
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CABBAGE,    flchrader  found  in  the  ei- 
prejfised  juice  of  the  commoo  cabbage,  Er&trka 

Green  a myUceoQS  matter. ,  0^ 

Albumen .,4«» U'il 

He.siri  .>..,,,*...,„«,,,., ,..,,k4,^« ,  0>Oli 
Ciiimmy  ex^rttct 3^ 

Extractive  soluble  in  alcoh.  and  witter  !^» 
together  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  polas$i, 
cblofide  of  pota^ssium,  malftte  and  phosphwtp 
of  lime,  phosphates  of  ma^esi^,  in»f»,  tod 
manganese*  Tbe  var-  liofnfhs^  cttuliflower, 
yielded,  according  to  Trommsdorfjm  perceor. 
joice,  which  contained  ^  percent^  Mlbumeo, an 
extractive  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
fat,  chlorophyll,  free  malic  acid,  oxalates  of 
poiassa,  ammonia^and  lime,chk»ndeof  sodioffi, 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime  ;  the  skeleton 
remntniog,  eontained  resin,  pectin,  and  pectic 
acid,  a  mucilaginous  sub-Stance,  soluble  in  boil* 
ing  water,  and  on  1-8  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  cauliflower  of  fibre.  Purple  cabbage  coa- 
tains  a  blue  coloring  matter  anafogr^us  to  other 
fugitive  blue  colors,  suoh  as  that  of  violets,  *c 
CACAO.  Tirh,  The  seeds  or  bean  of  the 
Thfubttmia  Citrno  are  made  into  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  or  yield  by  expression  an  oily  snbstaaee 
called  Cacao-butter.  The  seed  consists  of  the 
kernel  and  husk,  ibc  latter  constituting  U-3per 
cent,  of  the  seed,  Lanipadius  found  in  the 
kernel; 

Oil hB-lG 

A I  bumen ,..,,»,....,............,.  1 6-70 

Hiarch , KHl 

Gum . . , .*...,.,.,.,« 7^7S 

Red  coloring  m  atter  ,  * , ,.,,.,,,    2-fll 

Fibre .....,./, ,,,,    0-90 

Water  . , 5^ 

A  shes. , ,  *  .r . , . «,..  41  ,..*,,,,,«.  ^    S'OO 


The  ashes  consisted  mainly  of  phosphafeaf  1 
lime.  The  husk  contained  about  44  per cefit  ^ 
of  a  mucilaifinoup  extract,  12-5  of  a  brown  to- 
soluble  residue,  and  60  ashes,  cooiaitiing  much 
carbonaie  of  potassa.  Utile  phosphate  of  lime 
and  silica.  By  treating  the  alcoholic  extract 
with  waier  and  evaporating,  a  carmine-red 
color  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
bhcrhtened  by  acids,  blued  by  alknliiis  precipi- 
tated blue  by  Ecetate  of  lead,  lilac  by  lin-salt. 
The  bean  also  contains  an  analogous  subst^ce 
to  caffein  called  Theusiioki^t* 

Buifrr  of  Caaw.  Obtained  by  pnl  verixing  the 
warmed  kernel,  mixing  it  with  10  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  pressing  between 
warm  tinned  iron  plates.  It  is  purified  by  refu- 
sion with  water,  or  on  a  small  scale  by  boiling 
alcohol.    The  crude  nil  is  yellowish  with  te  J 


CACHOLONG. 

odor  and  taste  of  the  bean ;  the  purified  is  color- 
.  less,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  spec.  grav.=s0*9 1 : 
has  the  consistency  of  tallow,  fuses  at  86^;  is 
rery  little  liable  to  become  rancid,  and  is  hence 
adapted  to  ointments,  dcc^  which  are  kept  for  a 
long  time.    It  consists  mainly  of  stearin,  pro- 
bably a  little  margarin,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  olein. 
CACHOLONG.    See  Quahti. 
CACODYL.    See  Kakodtl. 
CACOXENE.    See  KAKoxBica. 
CACTIN.    Chem.    The  tiowers  of  Cactus  spe- 
cioiU8,  by  extraction  with  spirit  of  wine,  yield  a 
carmine-red  color,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    After  being  thus  extracted, 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  extract  5 — 10 
per  cent,  of  a  scarlet  color,  also  soluble  in 
vrater. 

CADET'S  LIQUID.  See  Kakodtl. 
CADMIA.  A  name  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  zinc-ore,  in  honor  of  Cadmus,  who  first  in- 
troduced the  manufacture  of  brass  into  Greece. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  impure 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  deposited  as  a  crust  on 
the  sides  of  furnaces  in  which  zinc  ores  and 
brass  are  metallurgically  treated.  The  metal 
c^mium  was  first  observed  in  this  crust.  A 
similar  crust  is  sometimes  observed  in  iron 
blast-furnaces. 

CADMIUM  (jt*//4ir«,  calamine),  Chem,  Cad- 
mium exists  alone  as  sniphuret,  termed  Grsrit- 
ocKiTX,  and,  associated  with  zinc,  was  disco- 
T-ered  in  1818  by  Stromeyer  and  Herrmann  in 
oxide  of  zinc,  since  found  in  several  of  the  ores 
of  that  metal,  especially  in  a  radiated  blende 
from  Przibram,  Bohemia,  which  contains  2 — 3 
per  cent  of  cadmium;  in  the  blende  of  Nus- 
siere,  1 J  per  cent.,  in  some  of  the  zinc  ores  of 
Derbyshire,  and  in  some  zinc  of  commerce. 
(^Clarke,)  During  the  reduction  of  calamine, 
the  very  volatile  cadmium  flies  ofl'*  in  vapor 
before  the  zinc,  and  collects  in  the  roof  of  the 
arch,  in  a  crust  which  often  contains  from  12 
to  20  per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

Prep.  The  ore  of  cadmium,  zinc,  or  cadmia 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
adding  free  acid,  a  current  of  sulphohydric  acid 
gas  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  which 
precipitates  the  cadmiu^n  as  sulphuret,  while 
the  zinc  continues  in  solution;  the  sulphuret  is 
then  decomposed  by  concentrated  chlorohydric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  added;  the  white  carbonate  of  cad- 
mium, which  subsides,  is  heated  to  redness, 
mixed  with  charcoal,  or  soot,  and  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  by  which  metallic  cadmium  is  sub- 
limed. 

Prop.  Cadmium  crystallizes  in  8-hedra, 
closely  resembles  tin  in  color  and  lustre,  but 
is  harder  and  more  tenacious;  is  very  sectile, 
ductile,  and  malleable ;  gives  a  cry  like  tin,  but 
less  distinct ;  spec.  grav.  =  8*604  before  being 
hammered,  and  8*694  afterwards.  It  melts  at 
about  the  same  temperature  as  tin,  and  is  a 
little  more  volatile  than  mercury,  condensing 
into  globules  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  its  vapor 
is  inodorous.  It  becomes  somewhat  dull  in  the 
air,  containing  carbonic  acid ;  under  water  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  it  is  covered  with  white 
hydrated  oxide ;  in  air  containing  carbonic  acid 
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a  whitish  gray  coating  forms  containing  car- 
bonate. When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  bums 
readily  to  oxide  with  brownish  yellow  vapors. 
Cadmium  is  readily  oxidized  and  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  which  is  its  best  solvent  Sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  added  to  water  act  upon 
it  easily,  developing  hydrogen  from  the  water.  It 
decomposes  steam  only  above  its  boiling  point 

Symb.  =  Cd.    £q.  56  (697*5,  O  ss  100). 

Oxide  of  Cadmium,  Prepared  by  igniting  its 
carbonate,  or  nitrate,  has  an  orange  or  brownish 
color,  is  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
spec.  grav.  =  8'l8;  is  a  strong  base,  forming 
neutral  salts  with  acids ;  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  hydrate  by  pure  ammonia,  but  is  redis- 
solved  by  excess  of  that  alkali ;  is  precipitated 
permanently  by  pure  potassa  or  soda  as  a  hy- 
drate, and  by  all  the  alkaline  carbonates  as  car- 
bonate of  oxide  of  cadmium.  The  hydrate  at- 
tracts carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  loses  its 
water  at  a  red  heat.    Eq.  =  64.    CdO. 

Salts  of  C.  They  are  generally  colorless;  if 
soluble,  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  nauseous, 
metallic  taste,  and  are  emetic ;  they  lose  their 
acid,  if  volatile,  by  igniting;  zinc  precipitates 
dendritic  metallic  cadmium.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, sulphohydrates,  and  the  fresh  sulphu- 
rets  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  precipitate  sul- 
phuret of  cadmium  at  first  yellow,  then  orange, 
the  two  first  even  from  acid  solutions.  Caustic 
alkalies  precipitate  the  white  hydrate,  soluble 
in  excess  of  ammonia,  not  of  the  other  two; 
neutral  and  acid  carbonated  alkalies  throw 
down  the  white  carbonate,  insoluble  in  an  ex- 
cess of  the  precipitant,  but  if  much  free  acid 
were  present,  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia redissol  ves  it  Phosphate  of  soda  throws 
down  phosphate  of  cadmium.  Oxalic  acid  and 
alkaline  oxalates  precipitate  the  oxalate,  solu- 
ble in  ammonia.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potassa 
throws  down  a  white,  red  prussiate,  a  yellow 
precipitate,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The  salts 
of  cadmium,  insoluble  in  water,  are  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  anH  in 
the' cold  solutions  of  sulphate,  muriate,  nitrate, 
and  succinate  of  ammonia. 

Jnatysis,  The  yellow  sulphuret  afibrds  one 
means  of  recognising  its  presence.  When 
mixed  with  soda  and  heated  on  charcoal  in  the 
reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  coal  is  coated 
with  brownish  red  oxide.  Cadmium  may  be 
weighed  as  sulphuret,  but  it  is  more  accurate  to 
precipitate  the  chloride  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda.  It  is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen from  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt, 
uranium,  chrome,  ic,  by  sulphuretted  hydro 
gen;  from  lead  by  evaporating  both  as  sul 
phates,  and  dissolving  sulphate  of  cadmium  by 
water;  from  bismuth  approximately  by  precipi- 
tating the  oxides  with  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
which  redissolves  cadmium;  from  copper  by 
precipitating  them  with  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  letting  the  filtered  liquid  stand 
to  precipitate  the  remaining  carbonate  of  cad- 
mium;  from  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  gold 
by  dissolving  the  sulphurets  in  sulphydrate  of 
ammonium,  in  which  that  of  cadmium  is  in* 
soluble;  from  silver  and  mercury  by  chloro 
hydric  acid. 
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CADMIUM* 


Si^phur^  tif  C    Occar*  tiaijv«  as  Qrie?7ock- 

IT«.  Formed  by  fusin|r  lijgether  sulphur  »tid 
oxide  of  cadmium, or  b^  adding  su1phurfit<?d 
bydru^cn  or  a  sulphohydraie  lo  a  soluUon  of 
the  me^K 

Cd.. .56  77"78  78-03 


CdS 


7S 


100 


100 


It  bji?  a  yf?1Iow  color,  incLinitig  to  orange,  in 
pn>porti<in  to  the  sirength  i>f  rbe  siolonoti  fri>m 
whicK  it  is  made ;  wbenever  bpnied  lo  redness,  ii 
becomes  first  bro\i^n  and  then  carrniue  red; 
b«sr$  ft  very  strong  beat  wiibout  change,  and 
in  a  while  heat  mdls  and  crystal) i^ea  in  trans- 
parent raieaceou*  plates  of  a  lemon-yellow 
color;  dissolves  readily  in  the  cold  in  concen* 
tratcd  muriatic  acid,  while  snlpburetied  hydro* 
pen  gas  is  disengaged*  and  no  sulpbur  is  de- 
posited; soluble  in  nitric  acid* 

V^*  It  is  employed  as  a  yellow  pigment  in 
oil-paioiing,  from  its  briHiancy  atid  fastness 
afrainst  light  and  other  aKcritig  agenti^.  Tc 
obtain  it  intimately  mingled  wiib  atuminaf  a 
little  alum  may  be  added  to  a  solutkm  of  ead- 
mium  and  the  whole  precipitated  by  sulpby- 
drate  of  ammonium. 

(JtiHiotttfphitft  of  vulphurtt  of  Cad*  is  preeipt- 
tated  by  adding  the  salt  of  lime  to  a  s^olution 
of  cadmimn*  of  a  lemt*n-3*ellciw  color,  slight  fy 
sioluble  iu  water,  with  a  yetlL>w  color* 

tSitriip^rti  nf  i\ ( ? )    P) atj n  u  m - w i  re  from  the 

—  pole  of  a.  Grove  s  battery  is  dipped  into  one 
endof  a  lonf  glass  vessel  containing  water  and 
pieces  of  sal-ammoniac,  while  the  -|-  pole  h 
connected  with  a  piece  of  cadmium  at  the  other 
end-    A  spong^y  lead-gray  mass  collects  at  the 

—  pole,  which  has  a  spec,  grav,  4*8,  and  yields 
nitrogen  with  oat  hydrogen  by  heaL 

PhG»phurti  nf  Cad.  is  gray,  with  a  weak  me* 
talUc  Jastre,  very  brittle,  and  melts  with  ditfi- 
culty.  Heated  in  the  air  it  burns  briUittnily  to 
phosphate  of  cadmium;  is  soluble  in  chlora^ 
hydric  acid,  ^t^  Alloy*  under  Car^Ea,  MfiMtcr* 
»T,  and  Pl4tis^«. 

Hitoin  Salts. 
Cldoride  of  €.  Small  Iransparen  t  rectanETuTar 
crystals;  when  heated  they  lose  their  wak-rpf 
crystallization  and  are  cou verted  into  a  trans- 
parent foliated  crystallized  mass,  with  a  »nb- 
meiallic  pearly  lustre ;  when  exposed  to  the  air 
it  falls  down  a.^  a  white  powder  ;  when  siron^^ly 
heated  it  sublimes  in  transparent  micaceous 
scales. 

Cd*.. 56  ei-S7  61-39. 

CI..... 35-6  38-73  38-61 


CdCl 


91-5 


100 


100 


Chloride  of  Cad.  (hmT  Ft>tasHitm,  KCI.  CdCL 
formed  by  mixJDg  stronjr  solutions  fif  the  two 
salts,  yields  crystalSt  cfjntaininp  I  eq,  water, 
which  change  into  others  ;  anhydrous  ;  rather 
ffoiubie  in  water,  somewhat  in  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit. 

Ckhridc  of  C,  aitd  SofHum^  NaCl,  CdCl,  forma 
imperfect  cryitalSp  contataing  ^eq.  water»  solii« 

39a 


ble  in  I'S  pt>*  water  at  ^0°,  a  llttk  In  alcoW 
and  wood-*pirit» 

Chiorfdf  fif  C,  and  ^titttiOntumt  KH^Cl,  CdOli 
form.s  silvery  needles  with  1  eq.  water,  but  ^tj 
gradoally  dic^appear  and  are  replaced  by  lar|^ 
rhombobedrat  anhydrous;  a  httie  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  wood* spin i* 

Chhridc  rf  f '.  and  Ammonia*  Dry  chloride  of 
cadmium  rapidly  absorbs  abcttt  3  eq^atniDoni^ 
£^a.s,  2  eq*of  which  it  loses  in  the  air,  becommg" 
NH,*  CdCl ;  the  same  is>  obtained  by  trealipf 
the  chloride  of  C.  with  liquid  ammonia  as  a 
white  powder,  soluble  by  warming,  but  sept- 
rating  on  cooling. 

hiiidr<ifC\  Formed  either  by  heating  the 
two  su  balance  a  togeiher,  or  by  digesting  theia 
in  water.  Ii  crystallines  m  large  5-sided  tables, 
whiie^  transparent,  with  a  metatlic  Iu<^tre,  in- 
clined to  pearly,  and  not  aJlered  by  e^poaure 
10  the  air;  they  tnelt  easily  when  heatedia^d 
reaftsume  their  crystalline  form  ;  when  s^irDisgly 
heated,  iodine  is  driven  cfl*  They  dissolve 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  may  be  agaia 
obtained  in  crj-stals  by  evaporation. 

Cd 56  3077  30^54 

I.. ise  69^13  69^« 


Cdl 


les 


100 


100 


ludide  of  C*.  and  Fotamfinu  Kl,  Cdl,  amoT^ 
phouit,  very  Hi^uble  in  water,  a  little  in  alcohol 
and  wood-spirit* 

hdidf  of  C,  and  Afummnm,  The  dry  iodide 
absorbs  3  eq.  ammonia  by  aid  of  heat  to  a  white 
powder.  The  iodide  warmed  with  liquid  am- 
monia deposits  small  crystals  of  KH^  Cdt 
Bolh  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Hromide  of  C.  Formed  in  the  dry  way  by  if* 
nil  ion,  or  in  the  wet  way  like  Ihe  iodide.  I^af, 
while,  efHo  re  scent  needles,  very  soluble  in 
water,  losing  half  their  water  at  2IS°,  the  rest 
at  39i2^  The  dry  bromide  is  very  fusible, cry*- 
talhjting  ou  CfHiling,  sttblimes  at  a  higher  beal 
in  white^  pearly  scales,  is  decomposed  by  hot 
nitric  acid,  and  is  soluble  without  change  in 
muriatic  and  acetic  acidsj  alcohol,  and  etlter* 
The  crystals  cooiaia: 

CdBr 134-4      78-87      79^5      SO-fi 

4  HO. 3$  2113      20-35      19* 


CdHr+'lHO     lTO-4    100         100         100 


The  dry  bromide,  CdBr,  contains  41-66  per 
cent,  cadmium  by  calculation,  41*47  by  Bertiie- 
mot's  analysis* 

Bfomtdr  of  r.  and  Fittatfivm.  KB,  CdBr. 
Needles,  containing  water ;  solul^ility  like  the 
iodide, 

Bfornidi  of  C  nud  Aimnonia.  The  dry  bro- 
mide absorbs  2  eq,  ammoniacal  ^slS  to  a  whitt 
voluminous  powder*  A  strong  solution  of  bn> 
mide*  supersaturated  with  amnaonia,  yields  by 
5low  evaporation  8-hedra,  with  the  formala» 
IN  Ha,  CdB. 

FtiwrideofC.  CdF,  Deposits  by  evapora- 
tion as  a  white  crust, difficultly  soluble  in  pute 
water*  more  soluble  in  fluohydric  acid. 

Sdtciifi uoridt  of  C.  cry st^Wizt^  in  long,  coto 
lea£»  prismatic  crystals^  efEorescent  in  waniLii& 
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OXTtALTS. 

Suipfmr.  1.  Sulphate.  Formed  by  dissolving 
Jie  meul  in  nitrosulpharic  acid,  forms  large, 
.nnsparent,  rectangular  prisms,  efflorescent  in 
he  air,  rery  solable  in  water,  lose  their  water 
}/  a  gentle  heat,  and  by  a  stron<rer  heat  become 
Jie  following  basin  sulphate.    Composition  : 

Stromeifer. 

CdO 64        45-72        45-96 

80, 40         28-57         28-52 

4HO 36         26-71         25-52 


CdO,8O,+  4H0    140       100 


100 


2.  The  baste  tulphate  =  2  CdO,  8O3+  HO,  con- 
taining 72*33  per  cent  oxide  of  C,  22-6  percent. 
sQlpharie  acid,  and  5*08  per  cent,  water. 

3.  Dry  sulphate  of  C.  absorbs  3  eq.  ammo- 
niical  gas,  forming  a  white  powder,  soluble  in 
water  with  the  separation  of  oxide  of  cadmium. 

4.  Sulphate  of  C.  and  Potassa  yields  crystals 
of  the  oblique  rhombic  system. 

5.  Sulphite  of  C,  Cadmium  dissolves  in  liquid 
sulphurous  acid  with  the  formation  of  sulphite 
and  sulphuret  of  cadmium;  the  hydrogen 
erolTed  decomposes  sulphurous  acid,  forming 
snlphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  the  sulphuret 
of  C.  is  precipitated.  Thus,  3  Cd  +  3  HO  + 
380,=3(CdO,SOa)  +  3H,and3H  +  SO2  = 
H8+  2  HO,  and  3  (CdO,  803)+  HS=2(CdO, 
80,)  +  C<iS+80g+HO. 

6.  Hyposulphate  of  C.  Carbonate  of  C.  dis- 
solved  in  hyposulphuric  acid  gives  a  crystalline 
mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent. 
k  SQlotion  of  this  salt  in  warm  ammonia  yields 
a  crystalline  powder,  with  the  formula,  CdO, 
8,0.4- 2  NH,. 

A(/raieo/C.  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  needles 
cohering  into  a  radiated  mass;  very  soluble  in 
vater,  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air; 
solable  in  alcohol.  Formula  of  the  crystal- 
lised, CdO,  NO4  +  4  HO,  containing  4 1-56  per 
cent  oxide  of  C,  and  35-07  per  cent  nitric  acid. 

PhorphDruM.  1.  Phosphate  of  C,  formed  by 
doable  decomposition  with  common  phosphate 
of  soda,  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
fosiog  at  a  white  heat  to  a  transparent  glass. 

1  Metaphosphateof  C,  formed  by  adding  meta- 

phosphoric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  to  nitrate 

of  cadmium*  Microcosmic  salt  before  the  blow- 

^  '  pipe  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  C, 

forming  a  clear  glass,  which,  when  saturated, 

'  enamels  white  on  cooling. 

Sl  Phofphitenf  C.  A  white  precipitate  formed 
hy  doable  decomposition  with  sulphate  of  C. 
and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

4w  Hypophofphite  of  C,  Liquid  hypophospho- 
^  loa  acid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  cad- 
miam,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo.  It 
j  forms  small  crystals,  which,  by  sublimation, 
yield  phosphorus,  hydrogen,  and  phosphu retted 
bfdrogen,  leaving  phosphate  of  cadmium  and 
a  i^tJe  oxide  of  phosphorus. 

Bidagens,  1.  Perchhrate  of  C,  The  oxide, 
dissolved  in  perchloric  acid,  leaves  on  evapo- 
ntion  a  transparent,  crystalline  mass,  deli- 
qaescent,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

S.  lodate  of  C  Concentrated  solution  of 
iodate  of  aoda  and  acetate  of  cadmium  give  a 
Tiluminoas  white  precipitate,  soon  becoming 
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a  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
cadmic  salt,  slightly  in  water,  more  so  in  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia.  By  distillation  it  yields 
oxygen  and  iodine-vapor,  leaving  a  brownish 
red  mixture  of  oxide  and  iodide  of  cadmium, 
insoluble  in  water  (oxyiodide?; 

3.  Bromate  of  C.  Precipitate  sulphate  of  cad- 
mium by  bromale  of  baryta,  filter,  and  evapo- 
rate under  a  glass  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Trans- 
parent, rhombic  prisms,  of  127°  and  53°,  the 
acute  edges  replaced  by  a  plane  and  beveled, 
terminated  by  4  planes;  soluble  in  0-8  pts.cold 
water ;  when  healed  they  act  like  the  iodide, 
but  the  bromide  is  dissolved  out  by  water. 
Composition : 

Ramm. 

CdO 64  33-44         33-38 

BrOg 118-4         61-86         61-OT 

HO 9  4-70  4-70 


CdO.BrOj+HO      191-4       100 


100 


4.  Bromate  of  C  and  ,iminoma.  When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  3  is  mixed  with  ammonia 
until  the  precipitate  redissolves,  and  evaporated 
spontaneously  under  a  glass  with  lime,  it  yields 
crystals  =  2  (CdO,  BrO^)  +  3  NHg. 

Carbonate  of  C.  A  dry,  white,  insoluble  pow- 
der, containing  74-42  per  cent  oxide  of  cad- 
mium.   Form.  =  CdO,  COj. 

Borate  of  C.  Formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion with  borax  and  sulphate  of  cadmium;  is  a 
while  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  con- 
taining 72-115  per  cent  oxide  of  cadmium. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  borax  dissolves  oxide  of 
C.  to  a  clear,  nearly  colorless  glass,  which, 
when  nearly  saturated,  may  be  rendered  milk- 
white  by  an  intermitting  flame,  or  when  more 
saturated  becomes  enamel-white,  constantly 
boiling  in  giving  off  vapors  of  cadmium  on 
charcoal.  See  other  sails  under  metallic  and 
organic  acids. 

CAFFEIN.  C/icm.  A  peculiar  principle  in 
coffee,  &c.  Discovered  by  Runge  in  1820; 
Jobst  proved  the  identity  of  Thein  and  Cafiein, 
and  Martins  that  of  Guaranin  and  Caffein. 

Prq),  1.  A  decoction  of  coffee  is  treated  with 
subacetate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a  greenish  yellow 
precipitate  appears,  which  is  oxide  of  lead  with 
coloring  matter,  and  tanno-caffeic  acid.  A  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed 
through  the  liquid  after  neutralizing  the  acetic 
acid  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  to 
throw  down  the  excess  of  lead,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  concentrated,  when  the  caffein  is  de- 
posited in  crystals.  They  are  purified  by  re- 
peated crystallization  from  boiling  water. 

2.  Caffein  may  be  entirely  extracted  bv 
shaking  the  ethereal  extract  of  coffee  with 
water,  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with 
subacetate  of  lead,  removing  the  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  crystallizing  the 
filtered  solution.  RochUder  in  Wohler  and  Lie- 
big's  Annal  I.  231. 

Prop,  White  needles,  slightly  flexible  and 
transparent  with  a  silky  lustre,  feebly  bitter, 
inodorous;  soluble  in  93  pts.  of  cold  water, 
much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  soluble 
in  158  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and  298  pts.  ether. 
(Mulder.)  It  combines  with  muriatic  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  forming  large  and  beautiful  crfs- 


CAFFEIC  ACm 

CaU;  ail  pf  v^frioL  dect>inpOE{es  it;  niLric  acid 
dis^nJves  it  without  d^coittpo^iiion*  and  whfti 
tbe  acid  Is  evaporated  ibe  ca0em  n^mams  un- 
«.ttereti;  dry  chlorine  does  noi  act  on  ii*  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  whh  barytic  u-atefr 
At  348*^  It  loses  T-81  percent,  crystal-water  j 
when  healed  to  350°  it  melts  ioto  a  iranspafent 
liquid,  and  at  ttboul  720^  it  Kubltm^s  in  tine 
needle.^  unaltet^d* 

According  to  Robjquet  and  Bou iron, the  quan- 
tity of  caflem  in  difl'cfent  faneiiea  of  cofTee  is 
m  fuUows  : 
ta  tno  pt#.  ci>(ft>»  from  tmfffain. 

MEiflinique  *>.»-i*».iHt ,-.« 6'4 

Ak jtaj^dna *»<«»,«  *  ,,**.,.,,... ,  44 

JaTi. 44 

Mocba *....*.... 4  0 

Cayen  ne  ,.**.***»<«**««*  i  < 3^8 

Bu  Dommgo ^  *  ■  *  3^2 

II  is  still  doubifu!  whether  calTein  should  be 
regarded  a&  an  alkaloid  or  as  b*?lougiiijt  to  some 
other  clasps  of  organic  compounds^  Formula 
of  the  crvHtalii/e  J  cafTein*  according  to  Liehig, 
Pfaff;  and  others  C^H^N^Oa,  or  O^^Hj^^^o;; 
that   dried    at    248^  It^ses    2  eq.  water,     iiee 

CAFFErC  ACro*  Chfm.  Prep.  A  decoc- 
Lion  of  coftee  is  first  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  filtered,  and  then  by  subacelate 
of  lead;  the  latter  is  mixed  with  waier^  Ihe 
lead  prectpitaied  by  sulDhtireited  hydrogen;  the 
filtered  liqnid  evaporafed  to  Ihe  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  anil  then  miied  with  its  own  bulk 
of  aJcohol.  The  portion  held  in  solution  i* 
tartfto-rffjfae  iitufjh&i  ihrown  down  isnijfrif  nnrf, 
which  is  purified  by  washinf^  xvtth  alcohol, 

Frnjj,  A  whit<*  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohnl, 
soluble  in  water,  with  a  brownish  color;  it  red- 
dens liimns-paper  ;  ammooio,  potassa*  or  soda 
give  it  a  brown  c<>lor,  lime  and  barylic  waier 
precipitale  it  yellow;  with  sails  of  iron  no 
change;  with  albumen  a  flocky  precipitate, 
without  any  shade  of  green.  Its  characteristic 
property  iii,  when  strongly  healed,  to  emit  &n 
aromatic  odor  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
roasted  coffee.  According  to  PfaflTi  it^  con- 
stituents are,  carbon  i!9*l,  hydrogen  6'9,  oxy- 
gen* 64*0. 

CAINCIC  ACID.  Cftpm.  Discovered  in  the 
rool-bark  of  Chwc<}cca  ratfruQta  of  the  order  R«- 

Frrp.  Evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  root-bark  in  dryness*  dip j:idve  the  residue 
on  boiling  water;  add  milk  of  lime  to  the  i^olu* 
tioh  till  it  iospji  all  taste  of  bitierness;  decom- 
pose this  salt  by  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  alcci- 
bol;  ihe  caincic  acid  thus  obtained  is  pnrilied 
by  repeated  solutions  end  crystallization.^.  Or 
it  may  be  obtained  directly  frt^m  tbe  concen- 
trated decociion  of  the  bark,  by  droppinir  into 
it  muriatic  acid,  when  Ihe  acid  is  deposiied 
slowly,  during:  several  daysja  small  crystals. 

pTtyp,  Small  white  needle;!,  inodorous,  at  first 
tasteless,  hut  .stion  disagreeably  bitter,  very  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  requires  600  pis,  water  or  ether 
for  soluiifm.  At  212*'  it  loses  only  a  little  water 
of  crystalliKEiticin;  but  when  strongly  heated  in 
a  glass  lube  it  becomes  soft,  is  charred,  and 
gives  out  while  vapors,  which  are  deposited  in 
•mall  lij^ht  crysialaon  the  side«  of  the  glass. 
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CALAMFNE. 

These  crystals  have  no  bilier  taste  and  coutals 
no  ammonia. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  caincic  acid,  and 
chars  it  ioimediately.  Muriaiic,  nitric,  and 
acetic  acids  dissolve  it,  but  chani^e  it  iKliaMt 
immediately  into  a  jelly,  which  i^  destitute  of 
bitterness,  Nitric  acid  heated  with  it  produces 
a  ye  I  tow  bitter  matter  without  any  oxalic  acid. 
With  poias&a,  ankmonia,  bar>'ta«  atid  limey  it 
form^  neutral  salts,  f^oluble  in  water  and  ilc<^ 
hoi,  and  tjot  crystalli/able;  the  strong  acidi 
precipitate  cainctcacid;  basic  caincaic  of  Hme 
IS  insottible  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  deposited  in  whitish  flocks^ 
which  are  strongly  alkaline.  Form.  CjH.0,,{1) 
CAJEPUT-OIL.  Pher.  (Kayti-pmi,  «dii/< 
irtwt^,)  Prepared  in  the  Moluccas  by  diStiUiaf 
with  water  the  dry  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
Mfhf^ura  minor  (teu^^atfmdron).  It  is  very  flutdi 
of  a  light  ^reen  color,  and  transparent;  spec. 
grav.^0"9274;  taste  hot;  odor  Jively  aromaliCi 
camphoraceotis;  it  boils  at  34T*,  Poiassiom 
is  convened  by  it  into  potassa;  it  dis^olvrs 
iodine  wMhout  explosion;  sulphuric  acid  colors 
it  yellow;  cold  tiitric  acid  doei  Dot  alter iu 
Formula,  C^^HjO,     BfanrUL 

The  commercial  oil  is  frequently  adnlteritid, 
Jt,s  srreen  color  may  be  due  to  chlorophjfU,  pe#» 
Nibly  brighiened  by  a  little  oxide  of  coppfr,  bat 
Pereira  and  Brande  have  detected  no  copper  in 
it.  It  is  ofien  a  mijcture  of  oil  of  lerpeniise  or 
lavender  with  camphor,  but  this  may  b»  &t^ 
tected  by  its  boiling  point,  by  ejtplosioo  wiUt 
ioddue^or  by  distillation,  which  leaves  campboTf 
CALAffE.  Afirt.  Uncleavable  Azfire-spar, 
3/.,Tnrqiiois,  A^Eiphite,  Johnite,  Reniform^ 

H,=  6.  a  =  12-83— 3^00.  Crdor  a  peculiix 
bluish  ^reen,  Lustre  somew*hat  waxy,  iavet- 
nally  dull, feebly subtraaslucenl — Lipake,  Fiie* 
tare,  small  conchoidal. 

Jnftltfgii.  1.  From  Jordansmuhle  in  Siles^ 
by  John;  2,  by  2eUner: 

1,  1 

Phosphoric  acid . , 30-00  ^^ 

Alumina..., 44-^0  M'S 

O^tide  of  copper 3'?5  1-5 

Oxide  of  iron  *,**, P80  S-a 

Water....,/...... 1900  H 


09*95 


98-7 


Echarhr.  Tn  a  closed  tube  it  jjelds  water 
and  decTppiiaies  violently,  becoming  black; 
colors  the  dame  green,  but  is  infusible;  ilfus« 
readily,  however,  with  borai  and  mic  !^aIl,giT- 
ing  the  reaction  of  iron  and  copper,  ft  is  insO' 
Inble  in  acids, 

LoraL  It  occurs  *n  Persia  near  Nisbapnri. 
ft  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  is  valued  furt?tai* 
menial  purpt*ses ;  and  when  finely  cniortd,i* 
highly  esteemed  as  a  gem. 

CALAMINE.  Mm.  Rhombphedral  Zme^ 
Raryie,  Tlf,,  Carbonate  of  Ztuc ;  Gfr.  Zinkspalh; 
Galmei,  in  part,  UfMi-rip^  Cry  si,  system,  Hei- 
a^onal,  in  hemiedric  forms,  the  obtuse  rhoEBb 
=  107^  40^ ;  with  perfect  cleavage  parallel  t» 
its  planeii*  It  also  occurs  renlform,  boLryoi^li 
sialaciitic,  irranular,  impalpable. 

H.=6.  Gj=4  334^i-44S.  Color  white, oOrfi 
grayish,  greenish,  brownish,  sumeiimcs  grefO 
and  brown  j  subiranspareni^  translucent ;  latire 


CALAMITE. 


CALCINATION. 


Titreons,  iDclining  to  pearly;   streak  white; 

brittle,  with  a  fractare  uneven,  imperfectly  cod- 

choidaU  and  a  white  streak. 
Amdytu  by  Smithson ;  1,  from  Somersetshire, 

and  3,  from  Derbyshire : 

1.  1 

Oxide  of  zinc 35*2  34-8 

Carbonic  acid 64-8  65*2 


100 


100 


It  is  therefore  a  simple  carbonate  of  zinc, 
ZnO.  COg. 

Bihavior,  In  a  closed  tabe  it  gives  no  water ; 
on  charcoal  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off*,  and 
oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  as  a  white  coating, 
rarely  colored  yellow  from  cadmium.  It  dis- 
solves with  effervescence  in  acids,  and  quietly 
in  potassa. 

Local,  It  usually  occurs  in  calcareous  rocks, 
associated  with  other  zinc  ores,  and  generally 
with  siliceous  calamine. 

CALAMITE.    See  Horkblexdi. 

CALAMUS.  Phar.  The  fresh  rhizome  of 
the  AcortM  Calamui  analyzed  by  Trommsdorff 
gave  volatile  oil  0*1,  soft  resin  2  3,  extractive 
of  a  sharp  sweetish  taste  with  a  little  chloride 
of  potassium  3*3,  gum  with  phosphate  of  po- 
tassa 5*5,  starch-like  inulm  1*6,  fibre  21*5,  water 
65-7.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  due  to  the  oil, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  and 
employed  for  aromatic  vinegar,  &c.  The  oil 
is  pale  yellow,  becoming  reddish  with  time,  has 
the  odor  and  taste  of  the  root;  spec,  grav.ss 
0*899.  It  consists  of  at  least  two  oils,  the  more 
volatile  of  which  contained  1  per  cent,  oxygen, 
and  if  purified  would  have  the  formula,  C^H^. 
The  last  portions  distilling  over  contained  8*29 
percent  oxygen;  the  residuary  oil  would  not 
distil  over  with  water,  and  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  resin.     Schedermann, 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  Min.  Syn.  Rhom- 
bohedral  Lime-Haloide,  Af.;  Carbonate  of  Lime ; 
Agaric  Mineral,  Anthraconite,  Aphrite,  Argen- 
tine, Calcite,  Chalk,  Iceland  Spar,  Inolite,  Mar- 
ble, Marl,  Oolite,  Ostreocolla,  Peastone,  Pi- 
solite, Slate  Spar,  Satin  Spar,  Travertine,  Tufa. 
Ger.  Kalkspath. 

Deicrip,  Cryst  system,  Hexagonal,  in  hemie- 
dric  forms.  The  simple  forms  are  rhombs  and 
scalenohedra,  with  a  6-sided  prism  and  terminal 
plane,  but  the  number  of  the  two  former  is  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  an  extraordinary  diversity  in 
external  appearance,  thus,  on  the  same  crystal 
we  may  have  right  and  left,  obtuse  and  acute 
scalenohedra,  as  in  dog-tooth  spar.  The  radi- 
cal rhomb,  into  which  every  crystal  is  perfectly 
clcavable  =  105°  6',  there  are  2  more  obtuse, 
and  2  or  3  more  acute  rhombs.  The  radical 
rhomb  is  sometimes  compounded  parallel  to  a 
terminal  edge ;  an  acute  rhomb  or  scalenohe- 
dron  is  often  compounded  parallel  to  the  same 
edge,  or  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane.  It  is 
also  found  fibrous,  lamellar,  granular,  compact, 
earthy,  stalactitic. 

H.ss2*5— 3*5.    G.  =  2*508— 2*788. 

Color  usually  white ;  sometimes  with  a  va- 
riety of  shades  of  gray,  red,  green,  yellow ;  also 
brown  and  black ;  transparent,  opake ;  lustre 
vitreous,  snbvitreous,  earthy ;  the  transparent 


varietie  exhibit  very  distinctly  double  refrac- 
tion ;  fracture  obtained  with  diiliculty  from  its 
easy  cleavage. 

Behavior  and  Jlnalytu.  It  .is  composed  of 
lime  56*29,  and  carbonic  acid  43*7,  with  the 
formula,  CaO,  CO,.  The  colored  varieties  con- 
tain, in  addition,  small  portions  of  iron,  silica, 
magnesia,  alumina,  bitumen,  plumbago,  dec. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infusible ;  it  loses, 
however,  its  carbonic  acid,  gives  out  an  intense 
light,  and  ultimately  is  reduced  to  pure  lime, 
or  quicklime.  Acids  produce^  a  brisk  efferves- 
cence. 

Varieties,  Ji-eland  spar,  or  double  refracting 
spar,  is  applied  to  a  variety  crystallized  in  the 
form  of  the  radical  rhomb.  Satin  spar  is  fibrous, 
with  a  delicate  silky  lustre.  Oolite  consists  of 
minute  spherical  particles,  aggregated  by  a  cal- 
careous cement.  The  Peastone,  or  Pisolite,  differs 
from  oolite  in  the  larger  size  of  its  particles, 
which  are  composed  of  concentric  laminae. 
Chalk  is  a  massive  opake  variety,  usually 
white,  and  possessing  a  purely  earthy  aspect, 
and  absence  of  lustre.  Agaric  Mineral,  or  Rock 
Milk,  is  a  loose  friable  variety,  deposited  from 
waters  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion. It  is  formed  about  lakes,  whose  waters 
are  impregnated  with  lime;  also  in  fissures  in 
limestone,  and  in  limestone  caverns.  MarhU 
includes  all  the  crystalline  and  earthy  varieties 
which  admit  of  a  high  polish.  The  Stinkstone, 
Swinestone,  or  Anthraconite,  which  is  found  co- 
lumnar, granular,  and  compact,  of  various 
shades,  emits  a  fetid  odor,  when  struck  with  the 
hammer.  Argentine  possesses  a  silvery  white 
lustre,  and  contains  a  little  silica.  Marl  is  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Calca- 
reous Tufa  occurs  in  beds  formed  by  deposition 
from  water,  and  has  a  very  porous  structure. 
The  Fontainebleau  Limestone  is  an  aggregate  of 
the  first  acute  rhomb,  containing,  mechanically 
mingled,  large  portions  of  sand.    Dana. 

Local  Carbonate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most 
extensively  diffused  simple  salts,  there  being 
scarcely  any  district  of  country  of  some  extent 
where  it  is  wholly  wanting.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  localities  for  crystals  is  in  St.  Law- 
rence and  Jefferson  counties.  New  York;  a 
single  crystal  from  this  region  in  the  cabinet 
of  B.  Silliman.  Jr.,  is  nearly  transparent,  and 
weighs  165  lbs. 

Uses,  The  crystalline  marbles  and  compact 
limestones  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  roads,  &c.;  a  very 
compact  variety  is  used  in  Lithography.  Many 
of  the  varieties  are  employed  indiscriminately 
as  an  alkaline  dux  in  the  reduction  of  ores,  or 
are  burned  to  caustic  lime  for  cement  or  agri- 
culture. See  Chalk,  Mabbli,  Mabl,  and  under 
Calcium. 

CALCEDONY.    See  Quahtx. 

CALCINATION.  A  term  employed  in 
chemical  research  and  the  arts,  and  derived 
from  the  obsolete  term  calx  applied  to  metallic 
oxides.  It  consists  in  exposing  substances  to 
a  pretty  strong  heal  over  an  open  fire,  so  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  oxidizes  those  substances 
capable  of  oxidation.  The  term  is  also  applied 
less  correctly  to  the  ignition  of  substances 
either  to  expel  some  ingredient  or  to  produce 
great  dryness  or  incipient  fusion  or  partial  de- 
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CALCIUM. 


CALCltTll. 


coin  position,  without  refertnce  lo  the  bciEpe  of 
tb«  tir. 

CAT*CfrM,  Carbofjfli^  of  time,  under  th? 
fofTu  of  marblejCbtiik,  &€*,  ami  caii^stic  limror 
oxide  of  cfJcium  have  been  known  from  the 
ftrliesi  times»  Black  proved  in  HSR  ihat  miM 
lime  (chaJk,  &4:-)  wjis  quick-!imc  cf^rabined 
^tib  c&rboDtc  8cid<  H.  Davy^  Ber^ejius  and 
Pomin  obtained  calcium  in  1808  from  lime. 
Calcinm  is  Bhoni  equally  abundant  in  nature 
with  sodiom,  occurring  chiefly  as  cftrbotiaie, 
Chen  as  silicate,  sulphate,  phosphatef  flao- 
Tkdr*  dec* 

Cakima^  The  meta]  is  prepared  like  barium, 
and  i.^  sLlver-whiteand  solid;  oiidi^es  rapidly 
a.t  common  temperatures  in  the  atft  and  dis- 
sol  ires  in  water^  as  lime-water*  evolving:  hv- 
d  ro|f e  n .  Eq.  C  a.  =  20(251  *U2 ,  Bti- .  O  s=  1 00 ) . 
The  lasi  wonid  give  SO- 15  by  dindiug  by  12-5, 
the  eq*  of  hydrogen, 

Lim*.  i^yn.  Oxide  ofcalcinm;  C?*t.  Kalk, 
KaJkerde;  Fr.  Chaui^Terre  ealcaire. 

Prtp*  Od  ft  larg«  scale  by  horning  JimeMone, 
mifble,  ehaik,  oyster-shells  in  a  kiln,  (See 
LiXK.)  Prepared  pure  by  igniting  Iceland 
tpjirf  Carrara  marble,  or  pore  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a  crucible  m  a  red  heat, 
moistening  with  water,  and  nsrain  is^niim^* 

Prop.  White,  earthy,  brittle,  tmil  pnlvfriiaa- 
ble;  spec  grav*  3-08^3'l7 ;  phoTphoresces 
|TOwerfully,  when  healed  to  full  redne**,  like 
ftrc)ntia  and  baryta;  one  of  the  nni^T  infusible 
bodies  known,  fUEiog  with  diffiruTiy,  even  by 
the  heAt  of  the  oiy'hydn>gen  blowpipe,  to  i 
white  enamel*  It  has  an  alkaline  ta^fe,  and 
reaction  on  reddened  litmust  and  is  the  least 
caustic  of  the  alkaline  bodies. 


Compotition: 


Ca* 
O.* 


30 
B 


71^43 
28^57 


CaO 


28       100 


BerieUitt. 
71  01 

100 


H^firate  of  ZiW*  If  water  be  poured  on 
newly  burnt  lime,  it  swells  and  falls  to  pieces 
and  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  white  powder, 
called  thtM  Hmt,  producing  so  much  lieat  as 

t  to  vapon^te  a  part  of  the  water,  and  when  the 
quantity  of  lime  is  large  the  heat  pmducec!  is 
sufficient  to  fire  combustibles;  when  lime  is 
slacked  with  a  little  water  in  a  dark  place,  light 
is  aliio  em  i  tted,   ( PtUrt ter.)     Two  p t5 . 1 i m e  a n d 

'  one  pt*iee  mixed  at  32''  combine  rapidly,  and 
the  temperature  rises  to  212"*  It  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  by  placing  lime-water  uoder 
the  air-pumpT  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
the  lime  is  deposited  in  small  transpareat  six- 
sided  prisms,     Gay-LMmt^ 

Hydrate  of  lime  lowest  its  water  by  ignition  ; 
exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  carl:>onic  acid, 
lormine:  a  mixed  hydrate  and  carbonatCi^ 


CGmpatitwn : 


CbO. 
HO*. 


29         75-67         73  7  to  "5-5 
9         24  33         24-3  "■  245 


CaO,HO  37       100 


100        IQO 


It  Ls  soluble  in  about  1200  pts*  wnier  at  312^ 


and  about  600  at  33*,  forminir  hm-fj'fittr.  The 
solution  is  limptdt  hati  a  frtble  ai^Tld  ta^te,  tnd 
chnnfe^  vegetable  Idues  to  green  ;  ezpusfd  10 
the  air,  a  crusj  form*  on  its  sftirface  eonftposed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  when  broken^ an^ 
sidei!,  and  another  .Rucceeds  ii  until  (he  whole 
of  the  lime  is  precipitated.  Hence,  Ume-wattr 
prepared  by  filtering  water  from  slacked  liset 
should  alwaj^s  be  preserved  in  closely  corkN 
or  stoppered  bottles*  MUh  of  Itfttt  is  ilackwl 
hme  suspended  in  ttme-water,  and  when  ^t 
former  is  present  In  %ome  quantity  it  i&  lemied 
(ftum  of  lime, 

StiHn  6/  Lime.  They  are  neutral,  cornet lostt 
acid,  colorless  with  color t ess  acids,  the  ftolnble 
have  a  di^n^reeable,  rough,  saline  taste;  a  fc* 
^ivt  a  reddish  tint  to  the  blowpipe  and  llci>lii>l 
tlame,  but  less  briltinntand  more  orange  than 
thai  of  ^trontia.  The  soluble  are  ihe  muriaie, 
acetate,  nitrate,  &c*;  most  of  the  olh«r$  am  ift^ 
soluble  or  diiSicultly  soluble* 

^naly$t?*  A  concentrated  solution  of  a  DtHof 
lime  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  ctnatk 
pfitasj^a  or  soda,  tiot  by  ammonia,  but  if  the  s» 
Lution  do  not  precipitate  by  theatkali  aabiorbc 
carbonic  acid  raptdly  from  the  air  and  thei 
precipitates*  With  oitalate,  carbonate,  bonti^ 
phosphate,  arseniate*  arsenite,  tartrate,  and  ei^ 
trnte  of  soda,  it  produces  white  precipidirj^ 
even  when  dilute,  soluble  m  chlorohydrieicil 
Bicarbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda  prinluce  pi^ 
cipitates  only  in  concentrated  soluttoti^;  but  a 
moderately  dilute  solution  treated  with  ^ 
phu he  acid  deposits  needier  of  su1|»bal«  &S* 
lime  at>er  some  ttme,  while  a  ver^'  dilute  soli* 
tion  will  not,  which  disiiupuishes  it  from  barytl 
nnd  Strom ia;  the  sulphate  being  insoluble  in 40 
per  cent,  spirit  of  wme  disiingxiisbea  it  froa 
magnesia.  Oxalate  ol'  ammonia  pro^lucei  i 
clondiness  when  I  pt*  Ume  is  dissolved  it) 
400'OOtJ  pts.  water* 

It  is  separated  from  most  metals  by  sulpbn* 
retted  hydroften  or  sulphydrate  of  ammoatii 
from  the  tjlkalies  by  oxalate  of  ammonia;&ea 
magnesia  as  the  solphate  (see  AxALViti,  {k 
187) ;  from  baryta  by  treating  the  dry  cbloridei 
wi  th  a  bsol  u  te  ale  0  hoi ,  w  h  i  ch  d  i  s  sol  V  es  c  h  icnde 
of  calcium,  or  by  preciptiarinj^  a  very  dilate 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid  and  washing ;fTnni 
*troniia  by  dissolving  the  dry  nitrates  in  abso- 
hite  alcohoh  tt.s  quantity  is  estimated  by 
weighing  it  as  sulphate  (AsAttuai  p.  187), or 
by  igniting  the  oxalate  <p*  188). 

Vies.  Il  is  employed  in  AoaictriTrai;  as  lbs 
basis  of  Monr^n;  as  a  Oux  in  memllurgy  (»ee 
Iitojr  and  other  metals) i  as  a  reagent  bj  the 
chemist  J  in  dyeiug,  &e^ 

Pa^mde  of  timr  is  prepared  similarly  lo  per- 
oxide of  barium,  which  it  reaeinhles  in  its  pci^ 
perties* 

Sut/thitr.  1*  SHlphuref  of  Calrittm^  1.  Formed 
by  passing  sulphuretted  bydroj^en  over  Hme  in 
BO  i^rnited  pcircelain  lube,  2,  By  muing  auhy 
drou?i  sulphate  of  lime  in  powder  with  j  of  its 
weight  of  charcoa]  pov^der,  and  exposing  \ht 
mixt^ire  to  a  white  heat;  100  pis,  gypsum  yieU 
6 1 '5  pts.  gnlphnret  of  ealciom.  3,  Ignite  lime 
or  its  carbonate  with  j  as  much  sulphur  in  a 
closed  crucible;  this  yields  3  eq,  sulpharelof 
calcium  mixed  with  i  eq.  sulphate  of  lime* 

Prop.    Color  reddish  white,  disstdves  imper- 
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fectljr  in  water;  the  sdlution  is  colorless,  hepa- 
tic, alkaline,  and  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  it 
yields  while  crystals.  When  prepared,  as  under 
3,  it  is  a  pyrophorus,  known  under  the  name  of 
CaHton*a  phogphoruB. 

«.  Suiphydrate  of  C.  Formed  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  water  containing 
lime  or  sulphuret  of  calcium.  Known  only  in 
solution,  for  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  or  in  hy- 
drogen it  deposits  1,  evolving  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

8.  Bigulphuret  of  C^  By  boiling  a  mixture  of 
slacked  lime,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  cool  slowly  before  it  is  perfectly 
saturated  with  sulphur,  reddish'  yellow  4  or 
6-sided  prisms  separate,  which  are  permanent 
when  dried  in  vacuo.  They  require  400  pts. 
water  at  60**  to  dissolve  them,  less  boiling 
water;  moist  air  oxidizes  them.  Their  crystal- 
water  =33-89  per  cent.,  or  3  eq.;  whence  their 
formula  =  CaSj  +  3  HO. 

4.  Quintisulphtaret  of  C.  Boil  sulphuret  of  cal- 
cium or  slacked  lime  with  water  and  sulphur. 
By  using  slacked  lime,  bisulphuret  of  calcium 
and  hyposulphite  of  lime  are  formed  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  amorphous,  drying  to  a  red- 
dish yellow  mass,  which  by  destructive  distil- 
lation yields  sulphur,  leaving  the  sulphuret,  1 ; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    Form.  CaS^. 

6.  Oxysulphuret  of  C.  Boil  the  sulphuret,  from 
the  decomposition  of  gypsum  with  charcoal, 
with  much  water,  filter  boiling  hot,  distil  the 
liquid  until  the  greater  part  has  passed  over, 
and  let  sulphate  of  lime  crystallize  out ;  on  dis- 
tilling again,  golden  yellow  needles  crystallize 
out,  which,  according  to  Rose's  analysis,  con- 
tain 42*51  per  cent,  water.  Form.  =  CaS^  + 
6CaO+20HO. 

6.  Carbosulphurtt  of  C,  Formed  by  digesting 
sulphuret  of  C,  from  gypsum  and  charcoal, 
with  water  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon  in  excess, 
in  a  flask  filled  with  it  at  the  temperature  of  86® 
until  the  sulphuret  of  C.  is  dissolved.  A  deep- 
red  solution,  yielding  a  yellowish  brown  sub- 
crystalline,  saline  mass,  by  evaporation  in  a 
racuum ;  when  fully  dried,  it  leaves  by  re- 
solution in  water  a  reddish  yellow  basic  salt, 
which  is  always  formed  if  the  sulphuret  of 
carbon  was  not  in  excess.  The  neutral  salt  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  decomposes  by  boiling. 

Phoiphurtt  of  C.  Formed  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  phosphorus  over  fragments  of  quick- 
lime at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is  reddish  brown, 
and  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phuret  of  calcium ;  with  an  excess  of  phospho- 
rus it  is  black,  but  by  a  gentle  heat  the  excess 
may  be  distilled  off;  at  a  strong  heat  both  are 
decomposed,  giving  off  all  the  phosphorus  and 
leaving  lime.  Heated  in  the  air  it  burns  to 
jj^osphate  of  lime.  When  put  into  water,  it 
evolves  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  hypo- 
phosphite  of  lime.  If  the  water  be  acidulated 
with  muriatic  acid  it  jrields  much  self-inflam- 
mable phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Carburtt  of  C.  Acetate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture 
of  quick-lime  and  sugar,  is  strongly  ignited  in 
a  close  vessel,  and  then  heated  between  char- 
coal points,  which  terminate  the  electrodes  of 
%  strong  Grove's  battery,  in  a  gas  free  from 
oxygen.    The  lime  is  reduced  to  a  gray  car- 


buret, which  has  a  metallic  lustre  by  friction, 
is  not  acted  on  by  chlorohydric  nor  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  slowly  by  aqua-regia,  the  solu- 
tion showing  the  presence  of  lime.  Equal  parts 
of  lime  and  cyanide  of  mercury  heated  and 
similarly  treated  gave  a  gray  metallic  mass, 
containing  less  carbon,  which  oxidized  in  ihe  air 
and  evolved  an  odorous  gas  in  water.    Hare, 

Haloid  Salts. 
Chlorine,  1.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  Syn.  Mu- 
riate of  lime.  Ger,  Salzsaurer  Kalk.  Fr,  Chlo- 
rure  de  Chaux.  It  exists  in  sea-water,  many 
salines,  and  of\en  .in  well-water.  It  is  a  resi- 
due in  distilling  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac, 
and  may  be  made  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
lime  in  chlorohydric  acid.  The  solution  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrupy  consistence  often  yields 
regular  6-sided  prisms,  but  generally  irregular 
striated  prisms.   Composition: 

Berzdius. 

CaCl 55-5        60-64        60-397 

6  HO 64  49-36        49-603 


CaCI,  6  Aq  109-6       100 


100 


This  formula,  CaCl  -}-  6  HO,  corresponds  to 
the  most  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,HCl-f- 
6  HO.  It  fuses  far  below  212° ;  kept  fused  at 
392°,  it  becomes  porous,  or  kept  in  vacuo  at 
sumUier  temperature  it  becomes  opake,  in  both 
cases  losing  4  eq.  water;  heated  to  below  igni- 
tion it  loses  all  its  water,  forming  a  white,  po- 
rous mass,  which  is  fusible  to  a  dense  translu- 
cent mass  of  a  crystalline  structure.  If  ignited 
with  access  of  air  it  is  partially  decomposed, 
and  lime  formed.    Composition : 

Ure. 

Ca 20     ~         361  36-7 

CI 36-6  63-9  63-3 


CaCl 


66-6 


100 


100 


Chloride  of  C.  has  a  rough  saline  taste,  is 
very  deliquescent;  the  dry  salt  dissolves  in 
water  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  crystallized 
produces  a  considerable  degree  of  cold ;  I  pL 
of  the  latter  dissolves  in  i  pt.  water  at  32°,  in 
i  pt.  at  60° ;  10  pts.  ^boiling  absolute  alcohol 
dissolve  7  pts.  anhydrous  chloride,  and  on  cool- 
ing rectangular  crystals  separate  containing 
69  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  following  table  by 
Richler  shows  the  spec.  grav.  and  correspond- 
ing content  of  chloride  in  aqueous  solutions : 


Spec.  gniT. 

Per  cent. 

Spec.  grav. 

Per  cent 

1-45 

41-91 

1-21 

23-93 

1-42 

40-43 

1-18 

20-86 

1-39 

38-31 

1-16 

17-60 

1-36 

3649 

112 

14-42 

1-33 

34-67 

1-09 

11-23 

1-30 

82-35 

1-06 

7-66 

1-27 

29-67 

1-03 

'  3*96 

1-24 

26-86 

2.  Chloride  of  C,  and  Jlmmonia,  The  chloride 
absorbs  ammonia,  falling  to  a  white  very  volu- 
minous powder,  which  takes  fire  in  chlorine, 
and  loses  its  ammonia  by  heat  or  water.  Form 
CaCl-f4NH,. 

2L  397 
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S^  Oinfrhhrif^f  of  C.  By  boiling  chloride  of  C. 
md  slacked  linn?,  <^r  the  resrdoe  from  the  pre- 
pmr«iif>ti  (jf  cftfiMic  Ammoriift,  wiiha  hItl<^  wai^r, 
aod  fiEieriii^  lioi,  ibe  cooliog  sotQiioi)  depasirs 
the  sail  in  long  (hin  needles,  frora  which  both 
aleohol  and  water  exiract  ibe  chloride  and 
leave  ihe  lime.     Form,  CaCi,  3  CaO  +  le  HO. 

4.  Chn>mttte  e/  {  htoridc  of  f\  is  a  deliquescent 
salt*    Form,  CaCi  +  %  CrO, 

Brtmiiiu.  h  Br^rniifU  of  t\  Formed  bj  if- 
nitiiif  lime  in  bromine  vapor,  or  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  lime  in  bromohydric  acjd,  or  by 
dccotn  nosing  ai^olmion  of  bromide  of  iron  by 
lime,  billing  in  ihe  air  nniil  the  precipitate  is 
brfck-red  and  Altering'  It  is  obtained  vfiih  dif* 
fietilty  as  cclorkssj  silky  oecdles*  The  anhy- 
drcjus  &aU  ls  while,  with  a  sharp,  bitter  lasie, 
fusible  under  partial  d^compostition,  very  solu^ 
ble  in  water  with  evolutitiD  of  heal,  very  sola- 
ble  10  alcohol;  treated  with  oil  of  vitrioU  Jl 
yields  bromt^^bydric  acid,  then  bromine  and  suU 
phuroufi  acid.  Form.  CaBr,  Eq,  98*4,  coniaiu- 
jo^  79'67  per  cent,  bromioe, 

3,  Bromide  of  V*  and  Ammonia.  The  fused 
bromide,  1,  absorbs  ammonia,  becoming  a 
white  Yolnmtnou^  powder,  soluble  in  water. 
Fonn.  Calir,  3NHa* 

3.  0;tyhrt>miiif  of  C.  BybotUng  1  with  milk 
qT  lime  and  ottering,  fiae  needles  are  obtained 
■intilar  to  the  oxychloride. 

iodide  of  C  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
liquid  iodohydric  acid  and  evaporated,  yields 
IciDg  needles  on  cooling  the  solution  ;  it  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  apart  from  the  air,yield« 
ing  a  white  mass^  similar  la.  ta^te  to  the  chlo- 
ride, which  is  fusible  be!ow  a. red  heau  and 
then  decomposes  with  access  of  air  into  lime 
aod  iodine.  A  strong  solution  of  this  salt  dis- 
solves mtich  iodine,  forming  a  black  liquid, 
which,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuom  river  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  yields  large,  black  erysiala 
of  a  metallic  lustre,  a  periodide.(?3  Lime  pre- 
cipitates from  this  solution  a  black,  pulve ru- 
le ut,  basic  compoutid. 

Ftuorine.  K  Fluflfidt  of  C.  It  occurs  rather 
abuudantly  distributed  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  is  well  knowQ  as  Fluou  SrAa.  U  farther 
occurs  in  the  bones  of  some  animals,  in  some 
mineral  springs.  It  may  be  prepared  anificially 
by  digesting  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime  in  an  eicesa  of  fluohydrie  acid,  which 
gives  it  in  the  stateof  a  granular  white  powder, 
easily  washed.  By  mixing  a  solution  ol'  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  with  fluoride  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  it  falls  as  a  translucent,  gelatinous 
mass,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  wash;  but 
the  addition  of  ammonia  conden?;es  it. 

Pr^.  It  fuses  io  a  porcelain  fire  withoai 
farther  chans;e,  congealing  to  a  crystalline  mass 
with  8-hedral  cleavage.  Both  the  native  and 
artificial  salt  phosphoresces  by  heat.  It  is  in 
soltible  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  diluted 
chloroliydric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  sul 
phuric  acid  aided  by  gentle  heat,  and  to  some 
eitcnt  by  boiling  nitric  acid.  The  vapor  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  does  not  decompose 
it,  that  of  oil  of  vitriol  readily.  Cold  oil  of 
vitriol  mijed  with  fluor  spar  in  fine  powder, 
converts  it  into  a  transparent  syrupy  mass, and 
nf)  fluohvdric  acid  is  expelled  till  the  mixture 
t^  heated  to  about  104^  j  but  if  the  spar  eon 
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tains  silica,  it  etfervesc^s  when  mixed  with  ml 
pbarie  acid,  and  becomes  opake  from  the  f$fr 
matioa  of  gypsum.    Compos iUtm  i  ^ 

Ca ,..*,20  cs^s        b^'^VS 

P,,.,. \%1         AlZt         46C87 


1 


CaF 


CaO, 
HF,, 


lO'T 


38*7        too 


72-36 
i765 


lUUIH)U,or 


72*6655         7^T 
S7*aU5         2T'3 


CaO.HF     38*7     100 


100 


100 


U$t,    Fluoride  of  C,  fuses  with  several  sails, 
forming  bodies  which  have  not  been  minutely 
studied  in  referetice  to  their  chemical  nattir^ 
but  are  of  importance  in  fiuxing,  and  the  term 
ftuar  spar  is  due  ttv  its  practical  eraploymeat  fof 
this  purpose.     1  eq.  fluorspar  fuses  with  lor 
?  eq.  carbonate  vt  putassa  to  transparent  Ii^iu4 
which,  OD   cooling,  is   traQslucenl,    (atseltu^ 
crj'stalUne.     With  1   eq.  sulphaie  of  sp3a  H 
flows  freely  at  a  white  heat,  forming  a  tractsin^ 
cent,  granular-crystalline  mass.    It  fuses  alt4i 
at  a  white  heal  with  borax  and  commoa^ak 
the  latter  giving  off  white  vapor  and  formiEfi 
translucent,  lamellar-crystalline  mass.    Will 
I  eq.  sulphate  of  baryta  it  fuses  imperfectly 
with  3  eq.  the  fusion  is  perfect,  giving  a  li 
lucent,  subcrysialline  mass.    It  fuses  also 
sulphuretof  barium,  and  readily  with  the  ehl 
ride,     I  eq,  fluor  spar  with  4i  If  and  2eq. 
phate  of  lime  fuses  perfectly,  but  that  witi 
eq,  gypsum  fuses  most  readily,  yielding  a bigllj 
crj'stalline  mass;  with  4  eq,  the  fusion  is  very 
imperfecL     It  also  fuses  with  sulphuret  of  fit 
cium.    4  pts.  fiuor  spar  and  7  pts,  gypsum  fan 
nti  charcoal  before   the  blowpipe  to  a  trai* 
parent  glass,  cooling  to  a  white  enamel,  to^ 
losing  its  fusibility  afierloTig-continued  igniti^Ar 

2.  Borcjtuofidt  of  C\  By  the  spontaaftrtt 
evaporation  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  ift 
an  excess  of  borolluohydric  acid,  or  b^  mwu 
chloride  of  calcium  and  strong  fluoride  « 
boron,  a  gelatinous  acid  mass  is  obEaind^ 
CaF  4-  HFj.  Water  extracts  an  acid  tm 
leaves  a  basic  salt. 

3.  ^i/iVfljfwrtc/f  of  C*    Obtained  by  dige! 
a  mixture  of  finely  pulveristed  fluor  spar 
silica  in  dilute  Auohydric  acid,  or  by  tddiflf 
carbonate  of   lime  to   liquid   silicofluohy4nc 
acid  as  bng  as  it  continues  to  dissolve, a&i 
evaporating  by  a  gentle  beat   to   crystilli* 
The  crystals  are  oblique  4-sided  prism^;,  "^ 
feclly  soluble  in  the  silicofluoric  acid;  dijf^ 
ed  in  water  it  is  partially  dec om posed,  flai-' 
of  calcium  and  silica  bein^  precipitated,  w! 
fiuosilicic  acid  remains  dissolved  iu  the 
Fonn.  3CaF+a8iP^ 

OxTSAl.TSi 

Sittphttr.     L  Sulphate  of  Lime^  ft,     Bi^i/dr^ 
Syn,  Gypstira,  Plaster  of  Parts,  Ac,    Occi  " 
native,  crystallised,  and  granular  (see  Gtrai 
constituting   !arge   rormaiionst    and  may 
formed  directly  from  lime,  or  its  carbonal 
and  oil  of  vitriol.    Oil  of  vitriol  poured  o^erlJ  ^ 
large  quantity  of  quiclr-Uiii<  beats  to  igniiit?it  ^ 
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and  a  more  dilate  acid  exhibits  light  in  the 
dark.  It  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  deli- 
cate white  needles,  spec.  grav.  s=s  2-322 ;  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste;  is  soluble  in  460  pts.  of 
cold,  and  in  460  of  boiling  water.  Its  solubility 
is  increased  by  muriate  and  succinate  of  am- 
monia, by  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda.  When 
heated,  it  begins  to  lose  its  water  above  212°, 
loses  it  wholly  at  270°,  and  falls  into  a  soft 
white  powder;  art  212°  under  the  air-pump  with 
salphnric  acid  ii  loses  i  of  its  water.  The  white 
powder,  when  its  water  has  been  driven  off  at 
270°,  absorbs  water  very  rapidly,  and  solidifies 
it,  with  a  slight  increase  of  temperature.  When 
thus  rendered  anhydrous  it  is  called  Boiled 
■Platter^  and  is  much  employed  in  taking  casts. 
If  boiled  or  heated  above  320°  (or  400°)  it  is 
bmmed^  so  that  it  will  not  solidify  with  water, 
except  by  lapse  of  time,  like  c.  Unboiled  or 
crade  plaster  will  also  harden  rapidly  by  using 
instead  of  water  a  solution  of  potassa,  its  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  or  bisulphate,  and  instanta- 
neonsly  by  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Ru- 
ehelle  salt).  The  solidification  in  the  former 
case  is  due  to  the  reformation  of  the  bihydrate, 
in  the  latter  to  the  formation  of  double  salts. 
The  hardness*  of  a  plaster-cast  is  probably  in 
proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  g}'psum  from 
which  it  was  made.  It  fuses  at  a  strong  red 
beat  to  a  white,  opake, crystalline  mass.  Ignited 
with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  sulphuret  of 
ealciam.    Composition : 


CaO 28 

80, 40 

2H0 18 


Berthier. 
32-66         32-8 
46-51         45-2 
20-93         22-0 


CaO,8034-2Aq         86       100 


100 


b.  Subhydrate,  Found  in  a  steam-boiler  as 
a  gray  mass,  composed  of  microscopic,  trans- 
parent prisms ;  spec.  grav.  :=  2-757.  Formula, 
2  (CaO,  SOj)  +  HO. 

f.  AnhydroM,  Found  native  (see  Asbtdrite), 
and  is  formed  by  strongly  heating  a\  a  white 
powder;  spec.  grav. ^ 2*93.    Composition: 


CaO 

SO, 

28 

40 

68 

4M8 
68-82 

CaO,  SO, 

100 

3,  SiUphate  of  L,  fuses  readily  with  an  equiv. 
of  ndphate  ofpotasta  or  soda.  A  native  crystal- 
liied  compound  with  the  latter  is  termed  Glau- 
asmiTK. 

3.  HypotiUpkate  of  L,  Formed  from  hyposul- 
phate  of  manganese  and  lime;  the  crystals 
resemble  the  salt  of  strontian;  taste  bitter; 
onaltered  in  the  air;  soluble  in  0*8  pts.  boiling 
water,  and  in  2-46  pts.  of  water  at  66° ;  leaves 
50*25  per  cent,  sulphate  of  lime  by  ignition. 
Form.  CaO,  Sfi^  -f  4  HO. 

4^  Suiphiie  of  L,  Prepared  by  saturating  car- 
bonate or  milk  of  lime  by  sulphurous  acid,  or 
b]r  mixing  sulphite  of  potassa  and  chloride  of 
ealciam;  it  is  a  white  powder;  but  from  a  solu- 
tioo  in  snlpharons  acid,  it  crystallizes  in  6-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  6-8ided  pyramids ;  taste 


slightly  sulphurous ;  soluble  in  800  pts.  of  cold 
water;  exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces;  when 
heated  apart  from  the  air,  it  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphuret  of  ealciam. 
Form.  CaO,  SO,.  It  dissolves  in  sulohuroas 
acid,  forming  a  bimlphUe. 

6.  Hypotulphite  of  L,  Prep.  1.  Boil  flowers 
of  sulphur,  slacked  lime,  and  water,  and  pass 
a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  through  the  liquid, 
until  the  solution  is  decolorized.  2.  A  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air  until 
it  loses  its  color. 

Prop.  By  evaporating  tne  liquid  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  140®,  it  yields  on  cool- 
ling  large  transparent,  6-sided  prisms;  soluble 
'  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  37°.  Unaltered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  except  when  heated 
above  104°,  when  it  effloresces ;  in  a  vacuum 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  effloresces  at  commoh  tem- 
perature. The  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat  in 
close  vessels,  giving  off  sulphur  and  leaving  a 
mixture  of  sulphuret,  sulphaie,  and  probably 
sulphite;  its  saturated  solution  heated  above 
140°,  separates  into  sulphite  nf  lime  and  sul- 
phur.   Form.  CaO,  Sfi^  +  6  HO. 

Nitrof^en.  1.  a.  Nitraie  of  L,  Occurs  in  many 
pump-waters,  particularly  in  cities,  on  walls  of 
privies,  in  nitre-beds,  in  some  limestone  forma- 
tions, dec.  Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  lime  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a 
syrup,  when  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals, 
usually  irregular.  They  are  6-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  long  pyramids,  oftener  long 
needles;  taste  acrid  and  bitter;  very  soluble  in 
water,  1  pt.  water  at  60°  dissolving  4  pts.  nitrate 
of  lime,  and  boiling  water  every  proportion* 
very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  very  deliquescent; 
when  heated,  it  readily  fuses,  loses  its  water, 
becomes  dry,  and  then  often  shines  in  the  dark, 
whence  the  name  of  Baldwin  s  phonphorus ; 
when  strongly  heated  it  gives  ofl*  hyponitric 
acid  and  oxygen,  leaving  pure  lime;  detonates 
slightly  with  combustibles.    Composition: 

Anhydrous.  Wenzd.     Ijonffkamp. 

CaO 28         34*14        .33  8        34-866 

NO, 64         66*86         66*2         66*116 


CaO.NO.  82       100 


100 


100 


Crystallized. 

CaO 28  23-73 

NO5 64  46-76 

4H0 36  30*61 


CaO,N05-f4Aq        118 


100 


b.  A  banc  nitrate  is  formed  by  boiling  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  l.a,  with  slacked  lime,  and 
washing  with  alcohol  of  40°  Beau  me,  which 
leaves  the  basic  salt. 

2.  Nitrite  of  L.  Formed  like  the  salt  of  baryta 
by  igniting  nitrate  of  lime;  is  deliquescent; 
contains  27-34  per  cent.  lime. 

Phosphorut.  1.  Phosphate,  a.  Neutral,  Ob- 
tained by  dropping  a  solution  of  common  phos- 
phate of  soda  into  one  of  chloride  of  calcium; 
the  phosphate  precipitates  as  a  white  crystal 
line  powder ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  basic  salt 
is  also  formed;   after  drying  it  is  a  whito 
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powder,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water;  very  solu- 
ble in  liquid  acids,  even  in  the  carbonic,  hence 
its  presence  in  some  mineral  waters.  Com- 
position : 

Cryxlnllizcd.  Berzeliua. 

2CaO .66  34-27  3542 

PO,     71-1  43-70  41-90 

4H0 36  2203  22-68 


163-4       100 


lOU 


After  ignition  ii  contains  56  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid. 

b.  ^  btifir,  Syn.  Bone-ash,  Bone  earth;  Gcr, 
Knochcnerde.  h  exists  in  the  ashes  of  bones, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  and  in  plants. 

Prep.  1.  By  reversing?  the  preceding  a,  and 
dropping  chloride  of  calcium  into  the  phos- 
phate, leaving  an  excess  of  the  latter.  2.  By 
dissolving  bone-ash  in  chlnrohydric  acid,  boil- 
in^^  to  remove  carbonic  acid,  and  precipitating 
by  ammonia.  i 

Prop,  A  voluminous,  gelatinous  precipitate, 
condensing  in  drying  to  a  hard,  white,  granu- 
lai  mabs.    Composition  : 


SCaO 

3PO. 

8  CaO.  3  PO^ 


224 
214-2 

43S-3 


51-12 
48-88 

100 


It  IS  ilecompo>ed  partially  or  wholly  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
latter.  43S-2  pts.  (1  eq.)  of  the  >ali  with  245 
pts.  (5  cij.)  oil  of  vitri(>I  yield  sulphate  and  bi- 
phosphal:'  f.f  lime  ;  «  CaO,  3  !»(),,  -f  5  SO,,  = 
5  (CaO.  SO.) -L  3(('a(),  I»0.);  wiih  31»u'pi>. 
(8  f(i.)  .<;!  <.•'  vi'iKil  It  <.Tiv«->  snlphal*' of  lime 
ami  I'll  -.luTic  :.'•:-'.;  ><('aO.  3  I'O. -f- s  s()j  = 
8  (CaO.  so.)  -f  :j  I'O  .  A  porti-ui  ..f  Milphan- 
of  lime  I  remain  '  v.itii  th»'  plji»>i'h(>rir  acid  a«^- 
cordiiiur  'o  tin-  i,iKniiity  of  watcT  present,  luit  it 
may  1m'  r-iiii-vi'tl  liy  addini:  alcMhi'i.  It  i>  aKo 
deromp  "-I'-l  1-y  clili-rohyilnc  ami  intric  ac:.i^. 
formiiiu'  :i  i  i;!!'  ■-i'!i.it«*.  It  is  farthiT  soimnvhat 
solul.ll*'  .11  amm.  macal  salt.s,  cl.iiTKU*  vi  .-.- 
dium,  \c. 

It  is  I'll:  i bio  ai  an  iiit«'nsc  wlii!(»  boat  to  a 
while  c.Mun '!.  Ii  is  ilcccmpn.MMl  at  a  whwr 
heat  Willi  >i!;c.i  aii.l    chart- val.  «-v«'Ivii!ij  rar- 


bonic  i'.\iil«^  au'-l  pin 
caie  of  Ii:;i'\ 
niK.) 

lime  t»y  i«:i^:c.  pli.. 
/'  with  ('ii'i>lir,  V. 
coniliiii«'.|  \v;ii^.  vl: 
Csee  Ar  V  n  r". ,. 

Inliitii  el  pii.'^i'iM 
with   ale   Ik  ' 
dons  lit:!!'!  - 
watfT  r'v-:   V 
the  ii»'n!ri;  >• 

phnin  d"  liiii' 
acid  ;  it  iia-;  an 
scalo^.  and  v\i\\ 


,  an.l 


■■•c   I'll  i>ara: 


(I    Tiki 


I'd  I'V  jtrecipiiatinu:  a  ^alt  (  i' 

phai''  of  soda,  <  r  l-y  ln'aiin'/ 

a.     Il  occurs  as  a  mir.rral 

i^.  v\:\.  vu\i'  K'V  lluoijilf  <  l'  ca!cii;i:i 

;  ■  ."•.  Fi  :nicd  by  m;.';in:;  a  ^^n- 
,'!;.i   '  of  I:m«'  in  ])hoNjdioric  acid 

a  whit"  )»rc'cipi;aic  which  n.d- 
••.!•■:  ar-T  washiriix  wrh  alci-ho'  ; 
-  .i:i  -ic;  I   pii'-pha:!'.  and  lcav«.> 

::.    I'.  MM.  1  ('(lO.  3  ro._. 

T-  rmcd   hy  d:^"-!!!!'^  ]'ho: - 

:ii  plif-'phcric,  inuiiatic,  or  nitric 

\'iA  ta'^tc  ;  fnrni>   lamina;   or 

ra:in'^  to  dr\  no^s,  it  does  not 


crystaihz-' :  d'.'!ii:'i'--crnl ;  M-lublc  in  water;  by 
ignition  it  lu^os   mt.i  a  transparent,  tasteless 
^Jass,  insoluble  in  wait.T;  l>v  disiillaiiun  with 
400 


charcoal  the  excess  of  acid  is  red aeed,  yielding 
phosphorus.    Form.  CaO,  PO.. 

/.  Mrtnphofjihate.  Formed  oy  igniting  the 
preceding  to  a  cloudy  glass,  or  precipitating 
chloride  of  calcium  by  metaphosphate  of  soda. 
In  the  latter  case  il  is  hydrous,  semifluid,  trans- 
parent. 

2.  Photphate  of  L.  and  Soth,  Microcosmic 
salt  (phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia)  dissolves 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  before  the  blow- 
pipe, yielding  a  clear  glass,  which  becomes 
milky  on  cooling,  when  saturated. 

3.  Phoftphi'e  of  L,  If  phosphite  of  ammonia 
be  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white 
cr}'stalline  crust  precipitates  after  some  time, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  by  ignition  gives 
off  water  and  pure  hydrogen,  leaving  brownish 
neutral  phosphate.    'Form.2CaO,POj-|-2H0. 

4.  Hypnphofphitc  of  L,  Prep,  1.  Add  phos- 
phorus gradually  to  boiling  milk  of  lime,  until 
the  strong  odor  of  phosphurettcd  hydrogen  has 
diminished,  pass  carbonic  acid  through  it  and 
warm  it  to  remove  the  excess  of  lime,  and 
evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  or  gently  in  the  air. 
2.  Decompose  phosphuret  of  calcium  by  boil- 
ing water,  digest  it,  and  treat  it  with  carbonic 
acid,  as  above.  Prop,  Colorless,  rectangnlar 
prisms,  of  a  pearly  and  vitreous  lustre;  pcp 
manent  in  the  air;  of  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste; 
soluble  in  6  pts.  cold,  but  little  more  in  boiling 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  insola* 
ble  in  strong.  Form.  CaO,  P0+2H0,  con- 
taining 32-79  per  cent,  lime  and  20  or  SI  per 
cent,  water.  The  crystals  lose  their  water 
above  572°;  heated  to  ignition  in  a  retort,  they 
evolve  water,  then  very  inllaininable  phospho* 
n'ttcd  hydro'jen,  and  leave  a  reildi>h  residue 
v"!  neailv  iH'ulral  phosphate  of  bine  aiid  niiJe 
olphosph.^rus;  '.'(('aO,  PO-f  2lIO;=2CaO. 

ro.-frii^-fiio. 

JI'ilui:ii,s.  I.  Chlortdc  of  L.  Formed  by  boi.* 
ini,'  chloride  of  lime  in  solulit»n.  or  by  dissolv* 
in::  Inne  in  chloric  acid,  and  evap(»rating  to 
ciystallize.  Deli'iueNCeni,  very  stdulde  in  water 
and  alc(di(d,  fusible  in  its  crystal-water,  de'.o* 
natini:  >li;:litly  on  ijznited  c<»als. 

2.  Ptrthhrntc  of  L.  Formed  directly,  and 
♦■vaporated  to  a  syrup,  congeaU  to  a  very  deli* 
(jiiescent  mass. 

3.  Chloudc  <f  L.  The  compounds  of  lime 
w::h  hypochloric  anil  chlorous  acids  have  nat 
brcii  suiliciently  invi'stitrated  to  allow  of  a  ll^ 
>cription  (»f  their  preparation  or  properties  but 
the  !at(?  inve5ti«:aiions  of  Millon  and  others  into 
the  iiaiure  of  the  acids  ol'  chlorine  will  :?nin 
throw  a  clearer  liirhl  on  this  subject.  Pure 
hvdrate  of  lime  absorbs  about  an  equivalent 
•  f  chh.rine  to  form  bleachini:  powder  and 
I  Ii'achiiii:  liquid,  which  is  probably  a  miiture 
it  clil(»ride  of  calcium  andhvpochloriteof  lime, 
CaCI.  CaO,  ClO  -f  2  HO.  For  their  manufac 
lure,  see  Dlkichimj  Puwukh. 

Hi»th  the  dry  and  iKjuid  chloride  have  a  pe- 
culiar odor,  due  to  hypochlorous  acid  ;  when 
b.caied  they  evolve  t)xyi:en,  rarely  chK»rine,auJ 
the  liquid  is  resolved  into  I  eq.  chlorate  of 
lime-f-  17  <?*!■  chloride  of  calcium,  losing  at  the 
same  time  their  bleaching  power ;  at  common 
temperatures,  in  close  vessels,  oxvgcn  is 
evolved  and  chloride  of  calcium  reniaiins;  the 
dry  powder  is  deliquescent  in  the  air  and  de- 
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composes  similarly.  Hence  ihe  necessity  of 
ezclnding  bleaching  salts  from  light  and  air. 
Acids,  eren  the  carbonic,  decompose  it  into  a 
salt  of  lime  and  free  chlorine;  but  if  the  solu- 
tion be  Tery  dilute,  the  bleaching  power  con- 
tinaes  for  a  considerable  time.  Carbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda  forms  with  it  carbonate  of  lime 
and  chlorated  alkali. 

4.  lodate  of  L.  A  portion  of  it  crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  iodate  of  potassa  and  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  4-sided  prisms,  efflorescent 
in  the  air,  losing  part  of  their  water,  soluble  Id 
SftS  pts.  water  at  59°,  in  75*^  boiling,  in  still  less 
nitric  acid.    Composition : 

Rammelnberff. 

CaO 28         11'71         12-57 

10, 166         69-46         68-60 

6H0 46         18-83         18-83 

CaO,IO,-f5HO      239       100  100 

Before  392°  it  loses  all  its  water,  and  by  a 
gentle  ignition  it  evolves  14-78  per  cent,  oxygen 
and  54-1  iodine,  by  a  stronger  heat  17-18  oxygen 
and  62-48  iodine,  leaving  in  the  latter  case 
70^  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  \  periodate  and 
mnch  free  lime.  Composition  of  the  drv 
salt: 

CaO 28  14-43 

lOg 166  85-57 

CaO.IOg  194  100 

6.  Periodate  of  L,  A  basic  salt  precipitates 
from  a  mixture  periodate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of 
lime.  A  |  basic  salt  is  formed  by  igniting 
lodate  as  above. 

$,  Bromate  of  L,  Formed  directly  from  the 
•eid  and  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  crys- 
tals are  soluble  in  l-l  pt.  cold  water  and  the 
satarated  solution  is  syrupy ;  they  begin  to  K>sc 
their  water  at  about  211°  and  lose  it  wholly  at 
'^t  by  ignition  they  are  decomposed  into 
oxygen  and  bromide  of  calcium.  Composition: 

Rammelsberf. 

CaO 28     18-02    18-092 

BrOj 118-4    76-19    75-939 

HO 9  5-79  5-969 

CsO,BrO^HO     155-4      100  100 

The  diy  salt  contains  80-88  per  cent,  bromic 
add. 

U  Carbonate  of  L,    a,  Jlnhydrota.    This  salt 

exists  in  great  abundance  in  nature,  and  is  one 

«f  the  most  important  and  most  generalljrused, 

Mzt  10  common  salt.    It  is  found  crystallized 

in  S  forms.  (See  ARBAffO!iiTE  and  Calcareous 

flrin.)     Formed   by  dissolving   well-burned 

OTstrr-shells   in   muriatic   acid,   precipitating 

**   yooa|>bate  of  lime  by  ammonia,  filtering  and 

i    ppKipitating  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.    It  is 

\ "  a  white,  snt^rystalline  powder,  tasteless ;  spec. 

*pir»flB2-717 — ^2*99;  scarcely  soluble  in  pure 

i-  Md  holvmore  in  cold  water,  but  it  is  soluble  in 

! '  «MV  eontaining  carbonic  acid ;  soluble   in 

\*  w^kakmB  of  ammoniacal,  less  in  potassa-salts ; 

tiRmg  caustic  potassa  extracts  carbonic  acid ; 

~  to  a  irea  heat,  it  decrepitates,  and  loses 

M 
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its  acid  at  a  higher  heat;  in  a  current  of 
steam  or  other  gases  a  lower  degree  of  heat  is 
required.  (See  Lixi.)  Under  a  strong  pres- 
sure it  melts  at  a  red  heat,  assuming  an  ap- 
pearance resembling  grant«/ar  limestone,  while  a 
small  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  oAen  from  1  to 
5  per  cent.,  is  dissipated.  A  similar  effect  re- 
sults by  putting  chalk  into  a  crucible,  pressing 
it  down,  and  exposing  it  covered  to  a  strong 
and  quick  heat  in  a  furnace.    Composition : 


CaO 

CO, 

...28 
...  22 

50 

56 
44 

100 

Dumas. 
56-06 
43-94 

100 

Berzslius. 
56-4 
43-6 

CaO,  COj 

100 

b.  Hydrous.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  lime  and  3  pts. 
sugar  in  6  pts.  water  exposed  for  some  months 
to  a  cold  air,  or  immediately  to  a  12-paired 
galvanic  battery,  deposits  the  salt  in  crys- 
tals, in  the  latter  case  at  the  platinum  point  of 
the  positive  electrode.  Irregular  rhombic  or 
6-sided  prisms;  spec.  grav.  =  1-75 — 1-78;  un- 
altered in  the  air  below  68**,  but  between  80^ 
and  86^  losing  all  their  water;  boiling  spirit  of 
wine  abstracts  all  their  water,  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  only  2  eq.    Form.  CaO,  COj  -f  5  HO. 

2.  HydrocarbofMte  of  L,  Half-burned  lime, 
moistened  with  water,  or  quick-lime  exposed 
for  a  month  or  two  to  the  air  becomes  a  mixed 
hydrate  and  carbonate,  with  the  form.  2  CaO, 
COj,  HO,  or  CaO,  CO2+  CaO,  HO,  containing 
64-37  per  cent.  lime. 

3.  Bicarbonate  of  Lime,  Formed  by  passing 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  lime-water; 
if  more  water  be  added,  a  clear  solution  is  ef- 
fected; when  a  solution  of  lime  is  precipitated 
by  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  the  more  dilute  the 
liquid  is  the  more  lime  remains  in  solution.  It 
is  only  known  in  solution ;  hence  the  carbonate 
of  lime  frequently  found  in  mineral  waters. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling,  1  eq.  carbonic 
acid  escapes,  and  neutral  carbonate,  1.a,is  pre- 
cipitated. Hence  the  stony  crust  or  deposit 
found  in  vessels  in  which  water  -e  boiled  in 
limestone  districts. 

4.  Carbonate  of  £.  and  Soda.  For  tiled  b^ 
fusing  equal  equiv.  of  each  at  a  full  red  heat. 
It  occurs  as  a  mineral,  crystallized  and  aque- 
ous.    See  Gat-Lusbiti. 

5.  Carbonate  of  L,  and  Baryta  occurs  as  a 
mineral.    See  Bahtto-Calcitb. 

Poratt  of  L,  It  occurs  native  with  5  eq.  water 

(see  Borocalctte),  and  probably  as  Khouixitx. 

Formed  artificially  by  precipitating  a  strong 

solution  of  lime  by  borax  in  excess.     A  soA. 

white  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  leadily 

in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride 

.  of  calcium ;  fusible  to  a  glass.    Formula  of  the 

<  air-dried,  CaO,  2  BOg-f  HO,  of  the  ignited  salt, 

I  CaO,  2B03,  the  former  containing  65*29,  the 

latter  71-31  per  cent,  boracic  acid.    Before  the 

I  blowpipe,  borax  dissolves  lime  to  a  clear  glass, 

j  which  clouds  by  an  intermitting  flame;  with  a 

large  content  of  lime,  it  cools  to  a  crystalline 

mass  with  protruding  points. 

Sdicatei  of  L.   I.  Anhydrow,  3  eq.  siiicio  acid 
with  I  eq.  carbonate  of  lime  fuse  to  a  horooge 
neous,  vesicular,  pearl-gray  mass ;  4  ec^.  «\\\c% 
\  with  3  eq.  marble  fuse  wiih  difficwU^  \  \  «^ 
2l2  ^0\ 


CALCULL 

fide  a  with  I  eq.  marblr  fiis«  i^  a  cAk'tdcinic. 
iab<iry^taltine  ma&s;  S  rq«  ttihcA  with  3  H]. 
marbk  fune  to  a  viireoust  tran^lucettt  masn. 
Th«  two  iaAt  are  ihe  moHt  fusible. 

Amttnj^  minerals  iherc  nte  two  ailicales*  Ih^ 
one  nfuirni  (see  ondcr  Jft/e//w*i/f)i  ihe  oibtr 

2,  Hyihtmt,  Hi^^draoljc  etment  pr&bably  acts 
in  pan  fry  (11  ih«  fiialiop  t*f  water  by  silkfl  afid 
Umc,     (See  MonTjiiL,)     Amvtig  minffsJs  are 

3,  rompiiiiK/  S\htftt<M.  SJIicaic  of  lime  enters 
into  ibf  nimposinoti  of  a  largj  number  of  na- 
tlrf  ftjlicat«^;ii  such  as  Hoj^hhndt,  Jtfgift,  Pcc/o- 
Hit,  Ac.,  with  protoxide  bases  OBly,  Srakzifr^ 
Seapoiiit,  &^i»  and  many  hydrous  zecvliiic  mine* 
riU(  with  pratrpxide  and  sefqnmxide  b^i^e^.  It 
il«d  forinB  with  eilicated  Alkali  several  kinds 

4,  rt  farther  a nitps  with  horjieic  acid  in  /?o/ryi>- 
His  and  Vathohu^  with  pbosphate^i  in  AVrfoiro- 
&#,  Ac*|  with  a  chloride  in  Etniiaht4r. 

CALCULI.  See  CiiireftfeTioMK  and  tlmt^iAEr 
CitctJi:!. 

CALEDONITE,  Mm  Syn-  Paratoroniis 
Lead-Daryie,  iimV.  Cupreous  atjIphaio-Car- 
bonateof  Lead.  Halblasarblet*  Dtwfjip.  Cry^U 
Stif  b[  Rhombic  %  Ihe  vert,  pri^m,  =  06**  Com* 
bines  several  8-hedra  and  terminal  planes  of 
main  and  2d  Isternl  aiis.  The  eryKuls  ^nme- 
limes  lari^e,  but  u^tially  mifiEiie  and  divergent 
tolls.  H.  =  3-5— 3.  G.  =  6-4.  Color  deep 
T^rdigris  or  bluish  greeo  ;  inclining  to  motan* 
tain-green  if  ihc  crjaiaU  are  delicate:  Insire 
resinoui;  translucent;  streak  preen i^h  white  i 
rather  brittle,  with  an  uneven  fraciure. 

Bth avvGT  and  .^na !yti$  by  B roo ke.  Ea s  i ly  re- 
duced on  charcoal ;  soluble  with  effervescence 
in  nitric  acid  lo  a  in'^enhh  liquid,  with  a  re&i* 
due  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

Sulphate  of  lead 66"B 

Carbamate  of  lead 32*8 

Carbonate  of  copper.  ,...*-.*.»,  1 1  '4 

liia 

Formula,  J  (PbO,  30  J  +  H  (PbO,  COj^  + 
(CaO.COJ, 

It  occurs  onl)  at  Lendhills,  in  Scotland.  See 
LcAnnTti^iTK  and  Dtoxxj.tti* 

CALICO  PRINTING.  Ttch.  The  art  of 
topical  dyeinfi  or  prodncmjf  various  colored 

Ikatiern^  on  cloth?,  praclised  in  E^ypt,  the  East 
ndies.dcc^  from  the  earliest  times,  but  preotTy 
extended  and  improved  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  The  cberoical 
principles  of  mc»si  of  the  processes  are  the 
Ma  me  as  those  of  dyin^.  but  other  processes  are 
added  to  these,  and  all  of  them  taken  together 
involve  far  more  chemical  knowledge  than  any 
other  art  whjiiever*  Hence  the  rapid  advances 
latterly  made  in  this  art  in  Europe  from  the 
employ tnent  of  chemisis  in  the  Print-works» 
Btid  when  a  similar  system  shall  have  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States  more  exten^tircly 
than  it  is  at  pre^ent^  we  bball  certainly  witness 
%  similar  process. 

In  order  to  hefgbten  and  give  the  proper  effect 
Uf  eofors,  the  ground  of  the  cloth  is  whitened 
It  bleached  (see  Bi.iAraiF«>.    The  methods 
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of  producinf  the  varion?t  faiieniA  are  alanat 

a*  nomerou*  as  the  paiierns,  but  each  ridor  af 
a  pattern  m  prtidu<:ed  by  6nc  of  ux  different 
btyle&t  by  combining  which  complacatrd  pAV 
terns  arc  mtameil 

L  MfjTiifintt  ModdtT^  or  Chintz  Siyh.  l>esigo«4 
for  soluble  organic  colors,  in  wiiii:h  madder  ii 
t^hifJjy  used.  The  thick tn**d  mordant  b  fir»l 
im printed  on  the  white  cK^th  in  patterns,  lad 
a  Her  the  cloth  has  been  aged  ami  <fiin|cfd,  tbt 
color  lit  imparted  by  passingr  *be  cloth  ihTOUgb 
the  dyr-lieek.  On  tbo^e  p<»rtion»  of  the  cloth 
on  which  the  mordant  ih  applied,  the  coloring 
matter  aitnchL*a  itself  m  a  durable  tnannenbm 
on  the  uomordanled  port  ion  *  the  color  ii 
feebly  attacbedi  so  that  it  may  be  subsequently 
removed. 

S.  Tnpiad  ttyk*  Designed  for  steam  and 
spirit  c triors*  Coloring  matters  iticompteiBly, 
or  not  ai  alU  precipitated  fric^m  iheir  iolutioits 
when  mixed  with  certain  ^oluuoni^  nf  i  intih' 
dant,  are  sometimes  printed  on  the  elotb  miik 
the  niordfint,  and  the  fixation  of  the  cdnr  ia 
afterwards  effected  by  exposing  the  cloth  iQ 
Meam*  Bomn  coloring  matters  appUed  Inpi* 
cally  in  a  state  of  solution  become  rJ^mlJi^^ 
lathed  to  the  cloth  wiihont  a  inordnnt  und  Wlft* 
out  the  process's  t*f  sieamtng,  but  merely  by 
drv  tnjr  with  exposure  to  the  air.  A  »olutioa<iC, 
till  tidded  to  the  mixtures  impart  gre«ter  fcriJi, 
liAncy*  bnt  tjiich  spirit  colors^  unltaa  a«itiac4f 
are  fuj^iiive,  whereas  by  Meamin|;  thCf  lit 
more  permanent  than  without  tin* 

B.  Pu tldtng  Sfylf,  Ch i e dy  em  p toy r4  for^lM^ 
ral  colore.  To  produce  a  fii:ure  tn  a  miDfial 
color,  the  cloth  i*;  first  printed  with  one  ^ 
the  two  saline  icolutiuns,  and  afterwardt  aai- 
formly  impregnaied  with  the  other,  I'o  obiaii 
a  ground  of  a  mineral  color,  one  or  bwh  of  ibe 
solutions  may  be  applied  by  tb*  paddiaimt- 
chine. 

4.  ]^tmt  ttytt.  In  the  processes  referaWt  Id 
the  tesist  style,  the  white  cloth  i*  iirst  imprioM^ 
with  a  substance  called  the  reni^/,  or  rffiMpmtt 
or  rrlffiJ?  ptifU,  which  has  the  property  of  pw- 
venting  those  portions  of  the  cloth  on  which  it 
is  applied  from  acquiring  color  when  aftef- 
wards  exposed  to  a  dyeinif  liquid.  Tbeyttt 
of  iwo  kinds  ;  one  employed  to  prevent  tbi  at* 
tachment  of  a  mordant,  and  the  other  that  of  i 
coloring  matter. 

5.  Diachnrjit  itfifU.  Designed  to  prodace  i 
white  or  eolored  figure  on  a  colored  groutii 
It  is  effected  by  applying  topically  to  the  dotii 
already  dyed  or  mfirdanied,  a  substance  ealled 
the  rfwfftrtrgr,  which  has  the  property  of  decoo^ 
posing  or  dissolving  out  either  the  coJoriK 
matter  or  the  mordant.  Chlorine  and  chniiBic 
acid  are  ihe  common  discharging  a^enti  ^ 
decomposing  a  vegetable  or  animal  coloraf 
matter,  and  an  acid  solution  for  dissolviag  i 
mordant.  It  is  usually  a  topical  bleaebiui- 
Mordants  or  color-bases  may  alsa  be  mii«i 
with  ihe  discharge. 

6.  Chht^  bhf.  This  peculiar  style  is  prat* 
tised  only  with  indigo,  which  is  printed  on  iht 
cloth  in  its  insoluble  state^  and  is  dissolved aai 
transferred  to  the  interior  of  the  fibre  by  lii 
successive  application  of  lime  and  coppciis, 
with  exposure  to  the  air, 

Th«  topical  application  of  tbe  ealwi  mm- 
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dmnt,  duehmrge,  or  resist,  is  made   by  fi^e 
mediodi. 

1.  Bj  a  wooden  block,  with  the  design  cut 
in  relief,  or  formed  by  the  insertion  of  narrow 
slips  of  flattened  copper-wire.  The  block, 
worked  by  the  hand,  is  charged  with  color,  &c, 
by  pressing  it  on  the  sieve,  which  is  covered 
with  the  thickened  coloring  matter,  &,c.,  and 
then  impressed  on  the  cloth. 

a  represents  the  engraved  cylinder  or 
roller,  made  to  revolve  against  two  other 
cylinders,  b  and  r.  The  cylinder  c,  covered 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  dips  into  the  trough 
</,  containing  the  solution  of  the  thickened 
coloring  matter,  dec,  and  imparts  some  of 
it  by  rotation  to  the  engraved  roller  a;  6  is 
a  large  iron  drum  or  cylinder,  with  its  sur- 
face rendered  elastic  by  woollen  cloth, 
and  around  it  travels  an  endless  web  of 
blanket-stuff,  c,  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows, accompanied  by  the  calico,/,  pass- 
ingbetween  it  and  the  engraved  cylinder. 

The  excess  of  coloring  matter,  &c.,  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  engraved  roller  by  the 
cylinder  c  is  removed  before  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  calico;  by  scraping  the   .... 
snriaee  of  the  roller  as  it  revolves,  by  a    !\"~ 
sharp-edged  plate,  made  of  steel,  or  gun-  ^\_, 
metal, called  the  cohr  doctor  (g).    A  similar 
plate,  on  the  opposite  side,  called  the  lint 
iKlar^  removes  the  fibres  which  the  roller 
acquires  from  the  calico. 

The  mordants,  dec,  for  two,  three,  or 
even  eight  colors  may  be  applied  at  the 
tame  time  by  having  several  engraved 
rollen  with  their  appendages  revolving  simul- 
taaeoos  against  the  iron  drum,  as  represented 
by  the  dotted  cylinders  and  troughs,  A,  A,  i,  t. 

4.  By  press  printing,  in  which  block  printing 
with  several  colors  may  be  executed  at  once. 
The  printing  surfaces  are  stereotype  casts,  and 
reeeiye  their  colors' from  a  cloth,  covered  with 
tereral  colors  in  lines,  which  are  brushed  on 
the  cloths  by  a  brush  that  has  been  dipped  into 
the  colors  contained  in  a  box  with  as  many 
divisions  as  there  are  colors,  each  division 
containing  its  color. 

5.  By  surface  printing,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  roller  printing,  the  cylinder  being  made 
of  wood  instead  of  copper,  with  the  pattern  as 
in  the  ordinary  block. 

In  order  to  print  thin  solutions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  their  spreading  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  design,  the  mordants,  &c.,  are 
thickened  with  the  following  materials:  1. 
Aeneft,  wheat,  potatoe,  rice,  salep,  sago,  and 
floor;  2,Mer«d  Starch,  British  gum,  dextrin; 
S.  Oim,  arabic,  Senegal,  tragacanth ;  4.  Inert 
mtb§Umrei,  Pipe-clay  or  kaolin,  sulphate  of  lead, 
mixed  with  arabic  or  Senegal  gum.  The  most 
vsnal  thickeners  are  wheat  starch,  flour,  British 
gum,  and  gum  arabic;  tragacanth  and  salep 
are  used  with  salts  of  tin  and  free  acids.  A 
eolorless  mordant  is  sightened  or  colored  slightly 
with  Brazil-wood,  dec,  to  render  it  perceptible. 

The  objects  of  the  present  work  will  not 
allow  a  more  minute  description  of  the  process 
pvrsaed  in  color-printing ;  for  to  develope  the 
chemical  principles  involved  in  them  would  be 
eqaivalent  to  a  development  of  nearly  all  the 


2.  By  a  machine  called  the  Perrotine, 
which  executes  block-printing  by  mechanical 
power,  and  is  intermediate  in  its  mode  of 
working  between  block-printing  and  cylinder- 
printing. 

3.  By  the  cylinder-printing  machine  in  which 
the  pattern  is  engraved  or  impressed  on  copper 
cylinders.    Fig.  35  will  render  the  mode  of 

I  employing  this  machine  intelligible. 

Fig,  35. 


theory  and  practice  of  chemistry.  For  a  some- 
what more  extended  view  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Parneirs  *•  Applied  Chemistry,"  vol.  i.,  from 
which  the  above  is  mainly  drawn.  See  also 
DrEifo. 

CALOMEL.  Med.  See  Chloride  of  MzRcvnT. 

CALOMEL.     Min,    See  Horx  Mkrcurt. 

CALORIC.  Phys,  A  term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  Heat. 

CALORIMETER.  Phys,  An  instrument 
employed  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  to  measure 
the  quantities  of  latent  heat  given  off  by  bodies 
on  cooling,  determined  by  the  quantity  of  ice 
melted.    Its  determinations  are  inaccurate. 

CALORIMO TOR.  Phys.  A  galvanic  appa- 
ratus contrived  by  Dr.  Hare,  which  originally 
consisted  of  two  large  sheets  of  copper  and 
zinc,  wrapped  spirally  around  each  other  with 
intervening  pasteboard.  At  present  it  con&.st8 
of  a  few  pair  of  large  flat  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  heating 
power.     See  Dkfiaoratob. 

CALOTROPIS.  Phar,  Cilotropit  GigatUea 
or  Muderiu  The  root-bark  yielded  in  Duncan's 
analysis;  mudarin  11*5;  a  white,  waxy  resin, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  fusible  at 
194°  4*0;  starch  8*0;  besides  gum,  albumen, 
fixed  oil,  fibre,  and  water. 

Mudarin  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic 
extract  with  water,  in  which  it '«  soluble.  It  is 
transparent,  light  brown,  extract-like,  of  a  nau- 
seous, bitter  taste,  very  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  not  in  ether,  oil  of  olives,  or  ter 
pentine.  Its  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
gradually  heated  to  74^  is  clouded,  at  9<P  U 

4»% 
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opaket  at  95°  gdatiDi?e«a,  at  lOft^  coagiilnresj  Rt 
180*  if  collects  into  a  pitchy  mass«  fl  resem- 
bles albumen  in  this  respect,  bein^  now  insolo* 
ble  tiniil  after  some  days,  but  alcohol  realm *^s 
its  solubilHy  at  once.  The  coagulation  doe& 
not  lake  place  when  alcohol  is  present.  Ma- 
darin  is  nearly  as  strong  an  emetic  as  em^tip. 

CALSTRONBARYTE,  Mm.  Desrrip,  Cryst. 
Right  RhombtCi  with  a  prismatic  an^le  of  102  j° 
to  103*;  il  occvjriS  also  in  lamellar  masses. 
H*  =  3J,  G,  =  4*2^-4^3.  White,  wuh  vhre- 
oa$  and  lustr«;;  translucc;nt;  briule. 

Upon  artitttf^iSt  it  §avc  65*5 &  sulphate  of 
baryta,  2*2*90  carbonate  of  strontis,  13*15  car- 
bonate of  lime;  ^hich  is  nearly  the  ratio  of 
4  (CaO,  CO,)  +  6  (SrO,  CO^)  -|-  9  (BaO,  SO^), 
It  may  be  a  mechanical  mixiurep  Its  loealuy 
JS  SchoKaKe  county^  New  York,     Stiepard* 

CALIjMBIN.  Phar.  A  principle  found  in 
the  Calumbo  root.  The  dried  root  of  this  plant, 
Cocathtt  palmniut,  yielded  to  Pianche  33  per 
cent,  starch,  33  per  cenL  fibre,  Buchner's 
analysis  gljes 

Bitter  suhstaijce  with  resin . .  - » .  12*9 

Hesinotia  coloring  tiiatter.  ...*..  5*0 

Wax •.••*.,• 0*2 

Gum  .* i 4-7 

Btar^h »«**....  ^-0 

Pectin ^.*. *,...,  17*4 

Fibre, ..,«>.., .4.  ...«•« .  t3*tf 

Water,  salta,  and  lo«i  ->.....,..  1 2*9 

IDO 


Calumbin.  Discovered  fay  Wittstock  nnd  thas 
obtained,  Th?  root  is  treaVed  2  or  3  times  with 
alcohol,  of  l)"S35*  The  solutions  miied  with  ^ 
of  the  alcohol,  distilled  off^  and  ;he  residue  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  some  day.*:,  UDtil  crystals 
are  deposited.  These  are  washed  in  cold 
water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solntion  di- 
gested with  bone  black,  and  fiUered,  wheti,  by 
concentration,  it  deposits  pure  calumbin ;  the 
mother-liquor  still  contains  iL 

Prop.  Rhombic  prisms,  desLtlute  of  odor* 
with  a  very  bitter  taste ;  it  fuses  when  heated, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  was ;  it  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline;  it  is  very  little  soluble  in 
-water,  alcohol^  or  ether;  boilingr  alcohol  of 
0*6S6  dissolves  from  j\  to  jf^  of  ii5  wei|:ht; 
sparitifrly  soluble  in  volatile  oils;  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  assuming  first  a  yellow  atid 
then  a  red  color;  nitric  acid  of  1'25  dissolves 
it  by  heat^  without  decomposition.  Boiling 
acetic  acid  of  1*04  is  the  best  solvent;  muriatic 
acid  has  very  little  action  on  it;  it  dissolves 
nnaltered  in  caustic  alkalies. 

Lie  big's  analysis  leads  to  no  formula,  the 
nearest  being  Cjj  Hj^O^.n)  It  acts  poison- 
onsly  ou  animals- 

CALX.  A  term  f<JTmerly  applied  to  metallic 
i»ildes,  originally  designating  limestone  and 
lime.     See  CALciiTATfojf. 

CAMPEACHY  WOOD.    See  HumATin. 

CAMPHEN,  Ch^i,  A  name  appli^^d  to  es- 
sential oils  composed  according  to  the  formula, 
CfiHj,  or  a  multiple  of  It,  and  which  combine 
directly  with  chJorohydric  acid  to  a  solid  cam- 
phor-like or  a  volatile  compound.  It  is  more 
l^eculiarly  applied  ti  t  oil  of  I i  rpen t) ne.    D umiu 
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CAMPHBN, 

applied  the  term  to  iWoil  obtained  from  the  rag* 
riat^  of  terpen  tin  e-oil,  which  Blanch^t  tnd  W^ 
termed  Diidyli  and  Laurent  assumed  a  mdicit 
CjjjHjg,  in  caryopbylliD^  &c^  which  he  called 
camp  hen. 

The  Camphens  hare  latterly  received  dktti 
invesugalirtn^,  especially  I  he  oil  of  terpen  liopp 
They  are  oih  of  terpentine*  lemon,  oraog^, 
capaiva-balsam,  juniper,  cubebs,  and  prppfr. 
Others  may  belong  to  the  series,  such  as  oils 
of  clove  St  valerian,  bergamot,  &c.,  and  caonl- 
chin  is  analogoas  to  lb  em.  The  campheaa  ut 
characterized  by  passing  into  one  ^x  mon 
Isomeric  mod  ideations,  according  to  a  ^mgle 
or  double  chemical  action^  and  hence  they  are 
divided  inlo  3  orders.  The  campheus  gf  the 
1st  order  being  the  essential  oils  themselves, 
are  peculiarly  termed  Cafttphf^t;  those  of  the 
2d  order  derived  from  the  former  by  a  ilogle 
chemical  reaction,  are  termed  Camphtrt^; 
those  of  the  3d  order  derived  fnom  th*  can** 
pheren^  by  a  single  reaction,  or  from  the  lU 
order  by  a  double  reaction,  ajre  termed  Csm/Ai- 
hfiM.  Moreover,  the  same  camphcn  may  yiili 
several  campherens,  and  these  again  serenl 
camphilenSf  as  shown  in  the  following  titw- 


tft  nr^er. 

4d  ofilef. 

3d<ird#r, 

CAmfk^w. 

r«l:wpArrM4H 

TaM^li^tl 

Oils  of 

Tereben 

Tercbilen 

Terpentine 

Colophen 

C<>1ophU«a 

Lemon 

Citren 

Citrilea 

Copaiva-balsam  Copaiven 

CopaivikuD 

Isi  order.    Vcmphcm. 
All  the  campheas  are  thus  composed: 

In  \m  pti.         T^.        lU 

Carbon 88-24  6  ^ 

Hydrogen 11*76  4  % 

Hence  the  simplest  formula  would  be  C,K^ 
but  1  eq.  chlorohydric  acid  combining  wiii 
3,  or  4  times,  C^Hj,  sueb  products  are  adopwd 
as  the  true  formula,  as  shown  by  the  foUowiip 
HrrangemcDt  of  essential  oils  x 


4CC,H.)  = 

3CC,ir)=» 

"i^- 

Terpentine 

Cubebs 

Pepperd) 

Juniper 

Lemon 
Orange         i 
Copaiva 

Their  preparation  and  peculiar  propertieit 
see  under  Essetitxai,  Oiis,  and  under  each  oil- 
When  pure  they  are  colorless,  almost  inod*^ 
rous,  with  a  burning  aromatic  taste,  l>oi  assdw* 
a  yeHowijh  color  and  aromatic  odor  by  ac<ess 
of  a  i  r,  Th  ey  a  re  pecu  I  i  a  rl  y  d  i  s  ti  n  guTshed  fiwia 
camphens  of  the  2d  and  3d  orders  by  pos§fifr 
ing  the  power  of  circular-polarization, 

CfwppowH^*,  1.  Oiides,  The  campbeas  ill 
absorb  oxygen  and  change  into  resinous  bodie*, 
which  appear  to  be  oiides,  such  as  colophony 
(rosin)  from  terpentine,  capaiva-balsam  it- 
!»in,  &e. 

3,  Hydrate*  Old  oil  of  terpentine  yields  t 
t;ry stall ized  hydrate,  which  ha*  the  com|wsi- 
Uon,  CjflHjj-f' 41^0'  Another  was  obfaiaed 
by  Dumas  and  Pel i got  from  the  oih  of  terpea- 
tine,  sweet  basil  (Odinwai  ba$Uic^m)t  and  stnill 
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tftrdamonif  with  the  formula,  C^oH^gO^,  or 
rj^,H,4+6HO.  Similar  compounds  i>eem  to 
bnn  from  oils  of  lemon  and  juniper. 

3.  Cblorohydrate  of  Camphen.  Syn.  Solid 
ind  liquid  artificial  camphor.  Oil  of  juniper 
:ombiD«s  directly  with  chlorohydric  acid  f^as 
vithout  change.  A  part  of  oils  of  terpentine 
and  cub«bs  combine  with  the  acid  unaltered* 
while  another  part  is  changed  into  a  cam- 
pheren.  The  other  oils  are  wholly  changed 
into  campherens  by  muriatic  acid.  Cblorohy- 
drate of  terpentine  oil  has  the  form.  C^qH^^-\- 
HCUthat  of  juniper  and  cubehs.  Cj^Hj^-f  liCI, 
vbile  that  of  pepper  approaches  the  latter. 
They  are  prepared  by  passing  chlorohydric  gas 
throogh  the  pure  oils  of  terpentine  or  cubebs 
ntil  5ie  liquid  separates  into  a  liquid  and  solid, 
the  latter  of  which  is  pressed  from  the  former, 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes, washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  mixed  with 
qaiek-lime,  and  sublimed.  The  liquid  is  mu- 
riate of  cam  pheren. 

These  muriates  have  the  same  power  of  rota- 
lioa  as  the  oils  from  which  they  derive.  That 
of  camphen  (terpentine)  is  while,  amorphous, 
almost  inodorous,  neutral,  volatile,  like  cam- 
phor, fuses  at  239^1  boils  at  .329,  losing  its  acid, 
bams  with  a  green-bordered  flame,  insoluble  in 
vater,  soluble  in  3  pts.  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Mariate  of  cubeb-oil  forms  long,  rectangular 
prisms,  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  fuses  at  2G8®,  is 
very  soluble  in  water.  Muriate  of  juniper-oil 
is  a  viscid,  colorless  liquid.  The  muriates  are 
decomposed,  by  passing  their  vapor  over  healed 
qaick-lime,  into  a  camphilen  (3d  order),  without 
ttw  power  of  rotation.  Muriate  oi'  camphen  is 
also  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  yielding 
i  white  crystalline  body,  by  healed  sulphuric 
icid,  by  chlorine  with  the  formation  of  chloro- 
camphen. 

4.  Chlorocamphen.  The  yellow  liquid  ob- 
Hioed  by  treating  the  muriate  with  chlorine, 
toddenly  changes  by  access  of  air  into  muriatic 
irasand  crystalline  chlorocamphen  ;  CjjQH,g-f- 
HCl  -I-  Clg  =  C^oH,i^-U  +  5  HCI.  Formula, 
Cj^j^Cl^.  It  resembles  the  muriate,  3;  spec. 
grav.=  1-5;  rotation  ==  0® ;  fuses  at  230°  to 
240**,  and  by  a  higher  heat  partly  decomposes 
into  muriatic  acid  and  monochlorolereben. 

5.  Bromohydrate  of  Camphen,  prepared  like 
mariate,  3,  resembles  it  in  properties,  its  rotat- 
ing power  being  unaltered;  its  alcoh(»lic  solu- 
lioB  decomposes.    Form.  C,olI,g  -f  HBr. 

C  lodohydrate  of  Camphen,  is  a  coI()rl»»ss 
liqaid ;  spec.  grav.  1'509 ;  decomposing  rapidly 
it  the  air  with  separation  of  iodine. 

Jkrompontion  of  Cumphenit,  Those  of  oil  of 
mrpeniine  have  been  chiefly  studied.  Chlorine 
ii  largely  absorbed  by  oil  of  terpentine,  giving 
a  thick,  colorless  liquid,  of  camphory  odor,  an<i 
iweetisb  bitter  taste;  spec.  grav.  1-36;  yields 
br  distillation  muriatic  acid,  muriate  of  cam- 
pseD,  chloro-  and  monochlorotereben,  muriate 
if  tereben,  and  residuary  charcoal ;  the  same 
Modacts  arising  from  a  mixture  of  chlorocam- 
ihen  and  chlorotereben,  it  might  be  viewed  as 
inch,  if  it  did  not  polarize  to  the  right ;  distilled 
rith  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  colorless, 
Tfttalline  product,  and  a  residuary  resinous 
sbstance.  Formula,  CgoHigCI^,  like  chloro- 
amphen. 


Bromine  produces  with  terpentine  oil  a  red 
fuming  liquid;  spec.  grav.=  l'975;  formula, 
CjpHjjBr.,  like  bromotereben  ;  apparently  ro- 
tating right. 

Iodine  acts  violently,  almost  explosively,  as  it 
does  on  some  other  essential  oils  ;  to  an  excess 
of  terpentine  oil  it  imparts  a  dark  green  color. 

Oil  of  vitriol  produces  two  campherens,  viz. 
tereben  and  colophen.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts 
violently,  even  to  combustion;  a  weaker  aci»l 
produces  among  other  products  acetic  acid; 
very  dilute  acid  heated  with  the  oil  evolves 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide,  leaving  a 
basic  resin,  whose  salts  smell  of  formic  acid. 
Gaseous  hyponitric  acid  changes  it  into  a  black, 
brittle,  resinous  substance.  Distilled  over  caus- 
tic alkali,  oil  of  terpentine  always  leaves  a 
blackish,  flocculent  residue. 

2d  Order.    Campherens, 
They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  acids 
on  the  camphens,  but  some  are  known  only  in 
combination ;  tereben  and  colophen  have  been 
isolated.     Their  composition  is 


CaoHjg.                ^' 15^1 2' 

C.oH^ 

Tereben         Cul>eben(?) 
Colophen      (Not  analyzed) 

Citren 

Hesperiden 

Copaiven 

Tereben  and  colophen  are  formed  by  mixicg 
20  pts.  oil  of  terpentine  with  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol, 
keeping  the  vessel  cold,  shaking,  and  letting  it 
rest  for  21  hours ;  the  dark  red  liquid  is  poured 
off  from  the  black  deposit,  distilled,  and  if  it 
polarize,  redistilled  with  oil  of  vitriol;  car- 
bonated alkali  and  chloride  of  calcium  remove 
acid  and  water.  By  distilling  at  410°  to  428®, 
tereben  passes  over,  above  430°  colophen 
passes  over,  and  if  the  latter  be  yellow  from 
sulphur,  it  is  removed  by  redistillation  over  an 
alloy  of  potassium  and  antimony.  A  more 
impure  colophen  is  obtained  by  a  rapid  distil- 
lation of  common  rosin  (colophony)  over  the 
naked  fire. 

The  campherens  have  no  power  of  rotation 
alone  or  in  their  combinations.  Tereben  is 
colorless,  with  an  agreeable  odor  resembling 
thyme ;  spec.  grav.  and  boiling  point  the  same 
as  oil  of  terpentine.  Colophen  and  nearly  all 
its  compounds  by  transmitted  light  are  color- 
less, by  reflected  light,  against  a  dark  ground, 
indigo-blue,  or  if  yellow  by  transmitted  they 
are  green  by  reflected  lieht;  spec.  grav.  at 
48°  =  0-940,  at  77°  =  0-9394;  boils  between 
590°  and  599°. 

ComjHmndf,  Solid  and  liquid  chlorohyd rates 
are  formed  in  the  same  way  a*;  those  of  the 
camphens.  1.  a.  Suhchlorohydrate  of  tereben, 
formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  tereben,  is  a 
thin  liquid  ;  spec.  grav.  =  0-902  at  68°.  Form. 
2  (CjoHjg)  -f  n(;i.  h.  Chlorohydraie  of  tereben 
is  the  liquid  formed  by  passing  muriatic  gas 
into  oil  of  terpentine;  its  observed  power  of 
rotation  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  mu- 
riate of  camphen.  Formula,  Cj(,H.g-{- HCI. 
2.  tu  Subbromohydrate  of  tereben,  2  (C2oH,j)-f- 
HBr,  is  a  liquid  without  rotation,  formed  by 
pas«jing  bromohydric  acid  through  tereben. 
6.  The  bromohydrate,  CjoH,^  -{-  HBr,  is  the 
liquid  remaining  in  forming  the  btomoVvY^^^^^^- 
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uf  camphen.  3.  Subiodohydrat^  is  formed  like 
subbromohydrate.  lodohydrate  is  only  obtained 
with  iodobydrate  of  camphen.  4.  a.  Cbloro- 
tereben,  C^oHjgCL,  is  the  product  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  tereben;  a  thick, colorless  liquid; 
spec.  gray. ^1-36  at  59°,  witbont  rotation; 
yields  by  distillation  subchloro-  and  muriate  of 
tereben.  6.  8ubchlorotereben,  CjpHj^CL,  a 
'  liquid  of  spec.  grav.  =  M37  at  73^^.  6.  Bro- 
motereben,  a  thick  red  liquid  of  spec.  grav.= 
1-978  at  68^ 

1.  Muriate  of  Colophen.  The  crude  liquid 
has  a  beautiful  indigo-blue  color.  2.  Chluro- 
colophen.  Colophen  treated  with  chlorine  is 
changed  into  a  resin  resembling  common  rosin, 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  crystallizing  in  yel- 
low needles.  Formula,  CgoHjgCL,  resembling 
oxide  of  camphen  (rosin),  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Chlorocolophen  fused 
and  treated  farther  with  chlorine,  yields  a  yel- 
low compound  containing  more  chlorine. 

Chlorohydrates  of  Citren,  Hesperiden,  and 
Copaiven  have  all  the  formula,  C,QHg-|-  HCl. 
Chlorohydric  acid  forms  with  oil  of  lemons  a 
liquid  and  solid  compound  of  the  same  compo- 
sition. The  solid  muriate  of  citren  forms 
silveiy  laminse,  of  a  strong  odor  like  the  tu- 
berose, fuses  at  109®,  sublimes  at  122°,  and 
boils  at  320°  with  decomposition  ;  decomposed 
by  nitrate  of  silver  or  mercury  in  the  cold. 
The  muriate  of  hesperiden  from  oil  of  oranges 
\s  also  solid  and  liquid :  the  former  fuses  at 
122°  and  decomposes  easily.  Oil  of  copaiva 
is  wholly  changed  by  chlorohydric  acid  into  a 
solid,  forming  transparent,  rectangular  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether, 
decomposed  by  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury, 
fuses  at  170°,  decomposes  at  284°— 302°,  boils 
at  366°. 

The  muriated  campherens  act  towards  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  like  those  of  camphen; 
heated  with  alkali  they  yield  the  camphilens. 

3d  Order.    Camphileru, 

They  are  all  isomeric  with  their  deriving 
camphens  and  campherens,  and  are  obtained 
.by  passing  the  vapors  of  muriated  camphen  or 
campheren  through  a  tube  filled  with  caustic 
lime  and  heated  by  an  oil-bath  to  320°  to  392°, 
until  the  product  is  free  from  muriatic  acid; 
they  are  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  redis- 
tilled over  lime,  and,  if  colored,  over  potassium. 
They  have  no  power  of  rotation. 

Camphilen.  Syn.  Regenerated  oil  of  Ter- 
pentine, Camphen,  Dadyl.  Obtained  from  mu- 
riate of  oil  of  terpentine,  is  colorless,  aromatic, 
very  like  oil  of  terpentine,  is  very  fluid ;  spec, 
grav.  at  69°  =  0-87;  boils  at  276°,  which  point 
rises  towards  the  close  of  distillation  to  from 
293°  to  309°.  It  coincides  in  every  respect 
with  camphen  (oil  of  terpentine)  excepting  in 
its  rotary  power. 

Terebilen  (Peucyl)  is  obtained  from  chloro- 
hydrate  of  tereben ;  spec.  grav.  at  68°  =  0'843 ; 
coincides  in  properties  with  camphilen. 

Colophilen,  obtained  by  distilling  muriate  of 
colophen  over  baryta,  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  dichroism  of  colophen. 

Citrilen  (Citry^).  Oils  obtained  from  both 
solid  and  liquid  muriate  of  citren,  scarcely 
difler  in  appearance  and  odor  from  oil  of 
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lemons,  from  the  solid  being  almost  idetiUcal, 
the  other  differing  materially. 

Copaivilen,  Hesperidilen,  Cubebilen,  and  Jn- 
niperilen  have  not  been  obtained. 

Chlorohydric  acid  acts  towards  the  cam- 
philens as  It  does  towards  the  camphens  or 
oils,  forming  with  camphilen  and*  citrilen  a 
solid  and  liquid,  resembling  muriate  of  the 
camphen  except  in  its  rotating  power;  with 
terebilen  only  a  liquid.  lodohydric  acid  like- 
wise forms  a  liquid  with  camphilen. 

CAMPHINE.  Tech.  Purified  oil  of  terpen- 
tine,  employed  for  burning  in  lamps  peculiarly 
constructed  for  it.  Being  a  liquid  rich  in  car- 
bon, it  is  necessary  to  bring  a  large  quantity  <^ 
air  in  contact  with  it  in  a  given  time  in  order 
to  prevent  the  flame  from  smoking  and  to  pro- 
duce great  brilliancy.  This  is  generally  ef- 
fected by  not  allowing  the  wick  scarcely  to 
rise  above  the  containing  cylinders,  by  the  use 
of  longer  chimnies,  by  using  an  outer  cylinder 
or  cone  which  throws  the  outer  current  of  air 
obliquely  against  the  flame,  and  by  the  use  of 
a  movable  button  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
wick,  and  directly  above  it,  by  which  the  inner 
current  of  air  is  directed  against  the  flame. 
The  two  counter  currents  of  air  supply  suffi- 
cient oxygen  in  a  given  time  to  produce  a  while 
light  of  great  intensity,  and  the  amount  of 
flame  is  regulated  by  raising  or  depressing  the 
button,  so  that  if  it  be  depressed  very  low  the 
flame  is  eitinguished  or  bums  blue. 

CAM  PHOR,  including  CampAogm,  Camp  Ao^ 
Campholone,  Canipkrone,  Camphoric,  CamphokCf 
and  Sulphocamphic  acids,  Bonien  and  Bomeole. 

CAMraoR.  A  name  sometimes  loosely  ap- 
plied to  the  stearoptens  of  essential  oils,  but 
more  definitely  to  the  solid  products  obtained 
from  the  Persea  (Launu)  Caniphora  growing  in 
Japan,  and  the  Jhyabalanops  Cnmphora  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  the  former  being  termed 
simply  camphor,  the  latter  Borneo-camphor. 
It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these  two  some  of 
the  camphors  obtained  from  essential  oils  be- 
long, or  whether  there  be  a  numerous  series 
of  camphors.  The  late  experiments  of  Ger- 
hardt  prove  that  his  Borneole  derived  from 
valerian  is  identical  with  Borneo-camphor. 

Common  Camphor.  (LauwU?)  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  chipped  root  and  wood  of  Prrsea  C. 
with  water  in  a  vessel  to  which  a  head  or  helm 
is  attached  filled  with  straw.  The  crude  cam- 
phor is  resublimed  (refined)  in  the  United 
Stales  and  in  Europe.  Common  camphor  or 
laurole  is  also  formed,  according  to  Gerhardr, 
by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  Borneo-cam- 
phor or  Borneole,  as  shown  by  the  following 
equation,  C2oH,^02+2  (NO.,  HO)  =  Cj^j^O, 
-f  4  HO  -f  2  Nd^.     See  BorneoU  below. 

Refined  camphor  is  a  white,  solid,  apparently 
an  aggregation  of  translucent,  crystalline  par- 
ticles, of  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor,  an  aro- 
matic, burning,  bitter  4aste;  it  is  tough,  but 
easily  pulverizable,  by  moistening  with  alcohol. 
Spec.  grav.  =  0'9857--0-996 ;  it  melts  at  347°, 
and  boils  at  400°,  subliming  entirely;  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  evaporates  completely.  Pieces  of 
camphor  rotate  on  water;  it  is  soluble  in  4000 
pts.  water,  and  communicates  to  it  its  peculiar 
odor;  it  dissolves  readily  in  less  than  I  pt.  al- 
cohol of  0-806  at  54°,  and  is  precipitated  again 
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by  water;  it  is  also  soluble  in  brandy,  ether, 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  in  bisulphuret  of  car- 
bon. U  unites  with  iodine  to  a  brown  com- 
pound; it  bt*comes  fluid  in  chlorine  without 
farther  apparent  change. 

Glaus  described  6  compounds  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  camphor  with  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  in  which  1  to  6  eq.  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  1  to  6  eq.  chlorine.  By  the  action 
of  iodine  he  obtained  Cumphinty  C,gH,g,  Colo- 
phen^  CaniphocreasotCf  and  Camphorosin  =  C22H,3. 

By  passing  vapor  of  camphor  over  a  healed 
mixture  of  lime  and  potassa,  2  eq.  water  are 
removed  and  a  new  hydrated  acid,  the  Cam- 
fkfHe,  is  formed.  By  distilling  camphor  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  a  fluid  carbohy- 
drogen  (Camphogen)  is  obtained.  See  both  of 
these  below.  I 

Camphor  is  largely  soluble  in  strong  sul-' 
jriioric  acid,  from  which  the  greater  part  is ; 
ttparaied  by  water  unchanged  ;  but  if  warmed  ; 
salphurons  acid  is  evolved  and  a  fluid  oil  dis-; 
tilt  over,  having  the  odor  of  camphor  and  pep-| 
pennint.  If  a  mixture  of  camphor  with  10; 
times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  be  warmed  ' 
ka  water-bath  for  several  hours,  scarcely  any 
talphnrous  acid  evolves,  and  an  oil  separates 
OB  adding  water,  which  has  the  same  compo- 
sitioii  as  camphor. 

It  is  also  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid  with- 
Mtchange,  forming  an  oily  mixture ;  by  boiling 
the  solution  camphoric,  acid  is  formed,  and  by 
distilling  the  residue  after  the  separation  of  this 
teid,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over,  and  then  anhy- 
I cam/>Aoru;  acid.  Composition  of  camphor: 


IOC. 
8H. 
1  O. 
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78-95 

8 

10-53 

8 

10-52 

76 
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Borneo-camphor,  Borneole.  Its  native  origin, 
see  above.  It  is  formed  artificially  from  oil  of 
valerian,  and  probably  from  cubebs.  The  na- 
tive camphor  is  found  in  the  fissures  or  crevices 
of  the  wood,  and  obtained  by  cutting  down  the 
tree,dividing  it  into  blocks,  which  are  split  into 
small  pieces,  from  the  interstices  of  which  the  I 
camphor  is  extracted.  It  occurs  in  small  white  ; 
crystals,  transparent,  brittle,  with  a  camphora-l 
eeous  and  peppery  odor  and  a  hot  taste ;  its ' 
crystalline  form  is  a  6-sided  prism,  of  the  | 
liK>mbic  system;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  it;  but  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether ;  it  is  fusible  at  388^,  and  vola- 
tilizes at  4 14^ 

When  Borneen  (fluid  Borneo-camphor),  de- 
rived from  oil  of  valerian,  remains  for  some 
tiiae  in  contact  with  caustic  potassa  lye,  and  is 
then  distilled,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  converted 
into  Borneole  (solid  Borneo-camphor), particu- 
larly if  alcohol  be  employed  in  the  operation. 
The  borneen  merely  assumes  the  elements  of 
water,  thus  C^oH.g  -|-  2  HO  =  CjoHj^Oj.  Bor- 
aeole  resembles  the  native  borneo-camphor  in 
creiy  respect,  and  its  formula,  found  by  Ger- 
hardt,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  na- 
fire  found  by  Pelouze,  viz.  CjjjHjgOj. 

Bomgen  (Oil  of  Camphor).  The  native  oil 
ii  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  tree  and  catching 


the  oil;  it  is  sometimes  limpid,  transparent, 
and  colorless ;  but  usually  yellow  or  brownish ; 
its  odor  is  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  cajeput, 
combined  with  camphor  and  with  an  odor  of 
terpentine.  It  has  been  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  scented  soap.  The  analyses  of 
Martins  and  others  prove  that  the  oil  was  not 
pure,  but  consists,  as  Gerhardi  has  shown,  of 
borneole  dissolved  in  born^n. 

It  may  be  obtained  pure  from  oil  of  vale- 
rian by  fractioning  the  distillation,  subject- 
ing the  first  portions  to  the  action  of  fusing 
potassa  in  a  retort,  and  rectifying  repeatedly, 
catching  only  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate. 
Repeated  fractioned  rectification  of  the  native 
oil  may  yield  pure  borneen  ;  and  the  carbohy- 
drogen  obtained  by  Pelouze  by  slightly  heat- 
ing Borneo-camphor  with  dry  phosphoric  acid 
is  either  identical  or  isomeric  with  borneen. 

Pure  borneen  is  lighter  than  water,  color- 
less, with  a  terebinthic  odor,  but  more  pleasant^ 
wholly  volatile,  boiling  at  320°.  It  absorbs 
muriatic  gas  to  a  crystallized  compound  (see 
muriate  of  CAMPiiKx);  with  caustic  potassa  lye 
it  is  wholly  or  partially  converted  into  Bor- 
neole; by  treatment  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  neutralization  with  carbonate  of  soda,  com- 
mon camphor  (laurole)  is  obtained,  exclusively 
due  to  the  dehydrogenation  of  the  contained 
borneole,  and  not  to  the  oxidation  of  born^n. 
Formula  =  C.2oH,g,  which  is  the  same  as  oil  of 
terpentine.  See  Canphex.  By  comparing  lau- 
role and  borneole  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
former  bears  to  borneole  the  same  relation  that 
aldehyde  does  to  alcohol, 

Htdkated  Camphoric  acid.  By  heating  in 
a  retort  I  pt.  camphor  with  10  pts.  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  fuses  to  a  dark  yellow  oily  liquid, 
and  by  continued  digestion  with  a  renewal  of 
the  acid,  the  camphor  disappears;  the  liquid  is 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  poured  oflTor 
filtered  clear,  concentrated  and  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  when  the  camphoric  acid 
separates,  which  is  washed  with  water  and  re- 
peatedly crystallized. 

It  forms  small,  colorless,  feathery,  or  pris- 
matic crystals,  of  an  acid  and  bitter  taste ;  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  in  hot  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol, ether,  essential,  and  fat  oils; 
fuses  at  338°;  by  dry  distillation  is  resolved 
into  water,  and  apparently  anhydrous  cam- 
phoric acid.  Form.  C,rtHgO^= Cj^H^Oj-f  HO, 
containing  8*89  per  cent,  water. 

Camphorated,  The  salts  of  potassa  and  toda 
are  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crysfallize; 
those  of  baryltty  tlroiUia^  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese are  very  soluble  and  crystallizable;  most 
other  metallic  salts  are  insoluble.  Camphorate 
of  ammonia  formed  by  gently  warming  the  acid 
in  dry  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  water,  taste- 
less, inodorous;  form.  NH^O,  Ca.  By  saturat- 
ing a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  with  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  gently  evaporating, 
small  white  prisms  are  obtained  with  the  form 
2  NH^O,  3  Ca,  HO  -f  9  HO ;  the  latter  9  HO  is 
lost  by  healing  to  212®. 

Biramphorate  of  Ethyl  (Camphovinic  acid)  is 
formed  by  distilling  oflf}  of  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
camphoric  acid,  4  alcohol,  and  1  sulphuric  acid« 
pouring  water  to  the  residue  in  the  retort,  dis- 
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solving  the  oily  liqaid  in  potassa,  precipitating 
by  muriatic  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  dry- 
ing in  vacuo  over  oil  of  viiriol.  A  colorless 
oily  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odor,  disagreeable 
bitter  taste;  spec.grav.=  1-095  at  69'^ ;  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  miscible  wilh  alcohol  and 
ether;  boiled  with  water  separates  into  hy- 
drated  camphoric  acid  and  camphoric  elher; 
boils  alone  at  385® ;  and  by  a  higher  heal  there 
distils  over  alcohol  and  a  white  crystalline  body, 
which  deposits  from  a  boiling  alcoholic  solu- 
tion anhydrous  camphoric  acid.  lis  formula 
is  AeO,  Ca+  HO,  Ca,  and  in  forming  double 
salts,  the  HO  is  replaced  as  usual,  with  an  cq. 
of  the  metallic  oxide.  Its  alkaline  salts  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  silver-salt,  AeO,  Ca-f 
AgO,Ca,  is  white,gelatiuous, somewhat  soluble. 

Catnf.horate  of  Ethyl  (Camph(iric  eiher),  ob- 
tained from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dis- 
tilled bicamphorate,  is  an  oily  liquid,  of  a  very 
disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  a  nauseous  odor; 
spec.  grav.  1'029  at  61° ;  boils  at  545®  ;  burns 
with  ditliculty  with  a  smoky  (lame,  insoluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  chlo- 
rine forms  with  it  chlorocamphoric  ether. 
Form.AeO.Ca=C^H,0-fC,oH703=C„H,20,. 

Anhtiihouh  Camphuric  acid.  According  lo 
Liebig,  this  substance  is  not  anhydrous  cam- 
phoric acid,  although  of  the  same  composition, 
for  its  salts  have  different  properties  from  the 
camphorates.  It  is  f(»rmed  as  above  from  bi- 
camphorate of  ethyl.  It  forms  Ci'lorless,  shining 
prisms,  with  rhombic  basis;  spec. grav.  =  1*1 94 
at  69°  ;  has  but  littlr  ia«<ie,  not  acid.  Imi  stuiie- 
what  reseinMirji;  that  oi'  benzoic  aci.l,  '-iiL'litly 
soluble  in  Cold,  a  liul<»  in<ire  in  h-.M  water;  liy 
boiling  the  soIuti<m  f(»r  sevnal  lu'iirs  i!  is 
changi'd  into  the  hyilraied  a<'iil ;  in.ui'  s(mii!)I»' 
in  cold,  very  soluble  in  boilin;:  alcdi-.l  ;  sub- 
limes  at  2()V)°,  fuses  at  '1*2:^'' ;  di^'il^  in  am- 
monia-i:as  to  yelbiwi^h  ln]nid,  wliicli  evolves 
no  ainuKuiia  by  builing  mjiIi  pi>f;j^sa. 
'  ^iuhij.hous  Ciwiphorntia,  'I'hey  diD'T  lV<»rM  ibe 
camplmrales  in  form;  its  alcciiolio  xdiition  does 
not  pivcipiiate  acetate  of  leail ;  ncr  its  aninio- 
niacal  sail  s()lnii<"»ns  of  cojiper,  ]»'ad.  or  silver. 
The  aniinoniacal  salt,  obtamoil  liy  di^»i«ilviiiu: 
the  acid  in  carbonaied  or  caustic  anunoiiiii.  and 
gentle  evaporation  Id  a  synij).  ci-nL'^als  a!'ier 
some  days  to  a  crystalline  nia<s  ;  jnsiMo  at 
212°,  very  soluble  in  water,  iVoin  wluch  the 
mineral  acids  do  not  precipitate  hydrate,*  carii- 
phoric  acid,  but  an  acid  terpenime-l.ice  ni.is-. 
Form.  NH,0,  CjylLOj.  The  sf;!t  of  p..in-a 
forms  broad  pearly  scales,  that  of  the  bydtous 
acid  fine  neetlles. 

Ci MiMiosTLPHunic  Ann.  Virp.  l)is*;olvean- 
hyilrous  camphoric  acicl  in  fiiinin'j:  oil  (»!"  viti  k-! 
to  saln ration,  warm  it  in  a  waler-batii  as  Inn:: 
as  gas  evolves,  which  is  only  carb.oriic.  oxi.'e. 
then  piMir  th«»  liquid  irraiiually  into  water,  neu- 
tralize with  carbonate  (d"  i>aryla  and  liln'r.  'i'iie 
solution  contains  cainj>bi>snlphale  of  baryta, 
from  which,  by  sulphuric  acid  i>r  I'min  ibe  lead 
!>all  by  sulphuretted  hydroj:«Mj,  the  pure  acid 
may  be  prepared;  or  it  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  sulphuric  acnl  solution,  when 
dilute,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  and  rejieatr-d 
crystallization  from  ah^obol. 

PrujK   Colorless  6-sidcd  prisms,  of  acid  lasic, 
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very  soluble  in  water,  alcuhol,  and  ether,  in* 
s(duble  in  oil  of  terpentine  and  bisulphuretof 
carbon ;  fuse  between  320°  and  331°,  before 
which  ibev  decompose.  Form,  of  the  crystals, 
CpH.Og.  SO^-f  3  HO ;  2  eq.  of  the  crystol-wtter 
pass  oif  in  vacuo. 

The  salt  of  jiotaisa  prepared  from  an  alco- 
holic .solution  of  the  acid  and  potassa  is  Deotnl 
and  crystallized;  from  an  aqueous  solniioa 
forms  an  acid  and  a  basic  .salt.  Form,  of  the 
neutral,  K 0,0,11-03, ^^2*  '^^* ammonianilnlu 
formed  directly,  is  crystallized  ;  form.ssNH^O, 
C^H.O,,  80^4-  HO.  The  salt  of  baryta  is  a 
coiorle^s,  gummy  mass;  that  of  Uad  amor- 
ph(»us;  that  of  ai/rrr  a  crystalline  crust;  these 
three  salts  have  a  sweetish  taste,  the  two  fonoer 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  all  the  above  silu 
are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  in  alcohol. 

Camimiouev.  Formed  by  distilling  campbor 
(laurole)  with  dry  phosphoric  acid  (Duim], 
or  from  oil  of  cumin,  in  which  it  exists  ready 
formed  (Gcr/iariU  and  Cnhimra).  See  Cran. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  spec.  grav.  =  0-86  at  iSfi, 
boils  at  347,  forms  sulphocamphic  acid  wilh 
fuming  sulphuric  acid ;  formula  =  Os^Hi^. 

iSiLPiiorAMPHic  Acin.  Formed  by  warmiig 
camphogen  with  a  slight  excess  of  fuming  tal- 
phuric  acid  in  a  water-bath,  saturating  wilh 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  latter 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Form.  =ss  C^,, 
S,()..  The  .salt  of  Uarl  forms  pearly  lamina, 
iifihe  composition  PhO,  C^o'^ia*  ^2^j  +  '*H0; 
the  water  (=  UM  percent.)  passes  od" at  5«*. 
The  salt  of  banjin  resembles  the  preceding  ia 
form  and  cojnposjtijtn.  The  salts  of  this  acid 
ii'c  itler,ij(>,al  with  iln^'.e  of  >uIpl.ocwiienic  acid. 
Se-'  ( 'v^l  i:v. 

('vMpiKJLie  Ann.  A  fn^-cil  mixture  of  lime 
at;-!  f».»ia^^^^a  i^  iniroilnced  in'n  a  t:ibe,  ihe  vap^r 
ori-aiiipbor  passed  repenie.i.'y  over  it  al  t-ciweea 
.'>7t)'^  aiul  7.')0'^.  and  the  inixtin>?  treat^'d  wilh 
b-:lii!'4  water;  iVom  the  fihrate  'iif  acid  de- 
P">!ts  wbit^  and  crystalline;  aiu  r  \va>!iingand 
drvi'.J  it  fuses  at  17(>°.  b.  ils  at  l^•^^  distllliDC 
eri;i:ely;  is  ins.duble  in  wal<^r,  veiy  >ohiMe  in 
aie.bol  and  ether,  from  a  mlxtnr"  of  which  it 
ery^tiilr/e.  readily.  FcTin.  =  (' ,,11..0j-l- HO. 
< 'ainpholate  (if  lime  i>  wl;it'',  er3>ia!liiie,  mure 
sf  lui'le  in  cold  than  hot  v.  ater.  Tiir»  silver- 
'^alt  is  a  wliite  ca^enn>  [Mei-ipitale.     Ihlihmi'f. 

('.vMiMnii.oNK  is  ;i  liiiu'd  ol  talnod  bv  tlislilling 
c:»iMj'ho!r.te  t>f  lime,  and  probablv  has  the 
iMriniila  <',,,H,,0. 

(' wiMioLKN  is  a  liquid  carb.diydri\£?en,  br-il* 
JM'j  at  •J7.'>'^,  (>btained  by  di>iiliin«;  CLiUipholic 
acid  with  drv  })hosphon<-.  aciJ,  and  has  the 
b-rtMula  (^,11,,;. 

('AMi'iiniiNr.,  obtained  by  pa>sinL:  vapor  of 
eaiiii^bor  over  lime  at  a  l<\v  red  heat,  is  a  co- 
b'^■<■«^'^.  thin,  oily  lluid.  boiling  at  UiT'',  of  the 
comp^viiion,  ('3^^H..,0.     Fr^ihy, 

C.WADA-HALSAM.  Phnr.  A  b:il>am  or 
tf^peirine  ol^'ained  fiom  the  Balm  of  (iiioad 
Kir  (.//'.'fx  (iiilsunuu).  It  is  light,  yellowish, 
I  ran 'spa  rent,  of  an  agreealdo  terebinlhic  odor, 
a  s!i'/ht!y  bitter  and  acriil  taMe,  llnwing  like 
thin  boney  when  fresh,  but  sol.difv  ing  by  time. 
13t>na>tre's  analysis  gave,  •x.^rw.'m/  nit  18'6, rrtfn 
easily  solnbie  in  alcoh«d  40*0,  rixin  dirticultly 
soluble  :j:m,  elastic  resin  40,  bitter  extractive 
and  salts  l-O. 


CANCRINITE, 

CANCRINTTE.  Jtfin.  Descrip,  Crysl.hex- 
igonal,  of  a  ro»e-red  color. 

H.  s  5*5—6.  G.  =z  2-453.  Fusible  to  a  white 
resic alar  ifl ass ;  effervesces  with  mic.  salt.leav- 
og  a  skeleton  of  silica;  soluble  with  ellerves- 
:eDce  in  chloruhydric  acid«  and  gelatinizing 
•Ten  after  ignition.  The  following  is  the  ave- 
age  of  two  analyses  by  G.  Rose : 

Silica 40-42 

Alumina 28-27 

Soda 17-32 

Potassa 0  69 

Lime C-70 

Carbonic  acid 6-3S 
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Hence  the  formula,  2  NaO,  8i03+  2(Al203, 
8iOs)-|-  CaO,  COj.  It  occurs  near  Miask,  in 
Aw  Ilmen  mountains,  Ural,  associated  with 
Malite,  Nepheline,  6cc.f  to  which  it  is  allied. 
lefer  to  them. 

CANDLES.  Tech,  Solid  fatty  matters  formed 
iMolongcylinders,  withawickpasisins:  through 
Ik  axis,  and  used  for  illumination.  The  loosely 
twilled  wick,  by  capillary  action,  carries  up  the 
■died  fat,  which  is  then  converted  into  inllam- 
■aMe  gases,  burning  with  a  more  or  less  white 
fane. 

There  are  several  kinds  in  use.  The  dip 
cudle  is  made  by  successively  dipping  the 
nspendcd  wick  into  melted  tallow  or  mixed 
ta,  a  layer  adhering  at  each  dip.  The  moHld 
ciadie  is  made  by  casting  melted  tallow  into 
■etallio  cylinders  with  the  wick  in  the  centre. 
9Umne  candles  are  moulded  from  the  harder 
portions  of  tallow,  lard,  <&c.,  obtained  by 
picssiog  the  fats  warm.  Stearic  acid  lights 
ire  moulded  from  stearic  acid,  »p<rm  candles 
from  spermaceti.  Sperm  candles  yield  the 
whitest  light,  but  good  stearic  acid  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  them.  Candles  of  sperm,  stearic 
acid,  and  stearin  requiring  a  higher  tempera- 
tne  to  soften  them,  they  are  well  adapted  to 
tropical  climates.  The  dip  candle  is  at  present 
chiefly  of  domestic  manufacture  and  employed 
in  the  country.  See  Spermaceti,  Steariiit,  &c. 
CANDITE.  See  Spinel. 
C.\NDY.  Trrh,  Applied  to  sugars,  which 
ire  not  crystallized, or  to  well-formed. crystals; 
the  latter  are  termed  sugar-candy.  Molasses 
cviporated  so  far  as  to  become  sc  lid  on  cooling, 
torms  mAlass'es-candy.  Some  light-colored  can- 
dies made  from  pnre  cane-sugar  are  made  by 
eonfcciioners,  in  which  the  sugar  is  unques- 
tionably altered,  for  as  long  as  it  ten<ls  strongly 
to  crystallize,  such  candies  do  not  form  a  co- 
kering  mass ;  and  hence  the  crystalline  cha- 
ncier is  artificially  de:«troyed  by  means  of  acid 
Hits,  ice.  Mixtures  of  pure  sugar  with  flour, 
starch.  Reconstitute  other  varieties  of  candy. 
CANELLA  ALBA.  Phar,  Petroz  and  Robi- 
let  found  a  substance  in  this  bark,  which  they 
termed  Canellin  ;  it  was  crystallized,  sweetish, 
not  fermentable,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit  of  wine,  not  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Meyer  and  Reiche  found  the  oil  of  the  bark 

to  contain  at  least  three  different  oils:  1st.  a 

heavy  oil,  which  combines  with  bases,  and  is 

perfectly  identical  in  odor  and  composition  with 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 

peppermint  oil;  2d,  a  light  oil,  which  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  larger  portion,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  cajeput  oil ;  and,  3d, 
a  heavy  oil,  which  does  not  combine  with  bases, 
and  is  present  only  in  small  quantity.  They 
have  also  con  firmed  the  statement  that  this  bark 
contains  an  unusually  large  amount  of  man- 
nite  (above  8  per  cent.).     Chrm.  Gaz.  i.  5S6. 

CANNA.  A  starch  latterly  empIo)'ed  in  Eu- 
rope, derived  from  an  unknown  species  of 
canna,  and  termed  also  Thus  la  Moig, 

CANNABIN.    SeellKMP. 

CANNEL  COAL.    See  Ciut.. 

CANNON  METAL.    See  Bhoxzb. 

CANTHARIDLN.  Syn.  Vesicatorin;  Can- 
tharides-Camphor.  Found  in  Canthuridctvetica^ 
torin^  Lytta  vittata^  Mylabris  Cichoriif  and  other 
vesicating  insects. 

Prep.  By  concentrating  an  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture and  setting  aside,  the  caniharidin  slowly 
crystallizes  and  is  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  alcohol,  and  boiling  with  alcohol  and 
animal  charcoal. 

Prop.  Crystallizes  in  micaceous  plates, fusi- 
ble to  a  yellow  oil,  which  by  a  stronger  heal  is 
vaporizable,  forming  while  vapors,  condensa- 
ble into  acicular  crystals  of  cantharidin.  When 
isolated,  not  soluble  in  water,  but  becomes  so 
with  the  other  constituents  of  cantharides; 
hence  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  insects  con- 
tains cantharidin;  easily  soluble  in  ether,  vola^ 
tile  and  fixed  oils,  and  hot  spirit  of  wine  ;  and 
from  the  latter  it  separates  as  the  liquid  cools. 
Concentrated  boiling  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  mu- 
riatic acids  dissolve  it  without  change;  it  is 
dissolved    by.  potassa  and    soda.      Formula, 

CANTON'S  PHOSPHORUS.  See  Sulpha- 
ret  of  (yALciuH. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  Syn.  India  Rubber,  Gum 
Elastic  ;  Gtr,  Federharz.  Elasiisches  Harz.  A 
vegetable  principle  existing  in  the  milky  juices 
of  many  genera  and  species  of  plants;  and 
hence  there  may  be  several  varieties  of  it.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  Siphonin  tlintica^  S.  Cahuchu 
of  S.  America;  Jrtocarpi/g  incixn,  intcip-ifolia  of 
the  West  Indies;  Vrceola  dustira  of  Sumatra  and 
Java :  Finis  elaslira^  rcli^itmi^  indica,  &c.  of  the 
East  Indies ;  farther  from  the  Casiilleja  dattica, 
Cerrupia  peliata^  Hippotuc/ie  hinhntduUna,  It 
exists  in  the  milk  of  many  Euphorbiaceo*,  Pa- 
paveraceac,  in  Laciuca,  Asclepias,  Leontodon, 
Ac,  &c.  According  to  Nees  v.  Esenbeck  and 
C.  Marquart  it  is  only  in  the  stem  of  the  F%cu9 
clnttticaj  for  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  branches 
yield  viscin  (see  Birolimk). 

When  any  of  these  plants  is  incised,  there 
exudes  a  milky  juice,  which,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  gradually  lets  fall  C(»ncrete  caoutchouc 
The  jtiice  is  pale  yellow,  thick,  and  similar  tc 
cream;  its  odor  is  sourish  and  putrid;  spec, 
grav.  =  I'01174 ;  when  spread  in  thin  layers 
on  a  solid  body  it  soon  becomes  solid  caout- 
chouc, amounting  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  juice. 

Faraday's  analysis  of  the  juice  gave,  caout 
chouc  31'7,  albumen  1*9,  a  bitter  nitrogenous 
matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitable  by  nitrate  of  lead,  7*13,  a  substance 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  2-9,  water  with 
a  litle  free  acid  66'87.  Th  %  caoutchouc  Aoa&s 
8M  4^^ 
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in  it  in  globules,  and  h  is  immediately  cati* 
gcAled  by  heat  or  alcohol;  the  parLieles  ile" 
poiil  by  standing ;  tUs  miscible  io  alL  propor- 
tions with  water. 

Cflouichoac  ha £^  a  pale  yellow  color*  Jind  h 
desiiiutc  both  of  taste  and  »raelL  The  black 
color  €f  caoutchouc  is  owing  to  the  m^ihcd  of 
drying  It  afifir  it  has  been  spread  upon  monlds; 
by  ei posing  it  to  smokei  after  each  successive 
coat.  At  ^"^^  it  is  hard*  and  has  liufe  elasijcityf 
bat  when  heated  to  60^  of  70*^,  becomen  soft 
and  pliable  like  li^atherj  is  exceedlnj^ly  elaiitic 
and  adhesive;  and  cannot  be  br^aken  without 
considerable  force.    Spec  grav,=^0'9336* 

The  caoutchouc  in  thick  luasses  or  cakeSi  is 
poron?%  and  white  mternallyi  and  has  a  charac- 
teristic caseous  odor. 

To  prepare  pure  caoulchonc,  the  juice  is 
mixed  with  4  times  as  much  water,  sudVred  to 
£Und  for  24  hours*  the  hquid  beneiilh  the  ^um 
drawn  off,  and  this  operation  repeated  as  long 
as  any  thing  dissolve;.  The  gtohules  are  ^ep^- 
rated  froua  the  water  by  adding  ?alt  or  miinatic 
acid  to  it, and  siubsequenlly  washing  with  piir« 
water;  it  i$  dried  by  evaporation  or  by  bibu- 
lous paper.  When  dry  it  i&  white  And  opake, 
hot  after  ct»inpic(ely  drying  is  transparent  and 
colorless  in  thin  iayer.*.    Spec*  grav.  ^0-935- 

Caaiiichonc  is  insoluble  in  watcr^  alcohol^ 
acids,  or  alkalies;  by  long  boihng  in  water  ii 
softens  and  swells  np,  and  is  th^n  aoted  on 
with  greater  facility  by  djflerent  menstrua,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  resumes  its  former 
state. 

Canntehonc  is  altgbily  soluble  in  ether  (t 
drachm  in  Sonnces)  by  wa^^hing  the  eihcf  pre* 
viously  in  water;  alcohol  precipitates  the  cac^ut- 
chouc  from  thiij  solniinn  i  the  residue  is  merely 
swollen  with  ether.  When  the  ether  is  evapo- 
rated^ the  caontcboiic  is  obtained  unaltered.  It 
h  soluble  in  volatile  oils  and  cold  naphtha*  a 
portion  dissolving,  the  rest  merely  swelling, 
but  when  the  oils  are  evaporated,  it  often  re- 
Bjains  somewhat  glutinous,  le>s  so,  if  they  are 
fresh  and  pnrc,  3  per  cent,  sulphur  dissolved 
in  campbine  m  ^aid  to  be  a  good  solvi>nt.  Ie 
dissolves  in  the  fat  and  other  volatile  oils,  but 
when  dried,  n  remains  in  an  adhesive  state  and 
desititnte  of  elasticity;  it  is.  not  soluble  in  oiU 
of  lavender,  cloves  cinnamon,  nor  linseed,  nor 
in  Dippel's  animal  oil.  Je  is  soluble  in  SO  times 
its  weight  of  bisnlphurel  of  carbon,  which 
leaves  it  in  its  original  elastic  state.  It  be- 
haves in  a  singular  manner  with  ammonia, 
which  seems  to  have  the  power  of  hrinf^in^:  it 
into  an  emuUic  state  after  months*  contact; 
it  may  be  then  applied  as  a  varnish,  and  re- 
covers on  drjiuj?  its  peculiar  properties. 

Dilute  aciils  do  not  act  npon  caoutchouc. 
Snlphuric  acid  dissolves  it  after  long  digesEion 
without  forming  tEinnin;  w^ben  heat  is  applied, 
it  ts  convened  into  a  terebintbic  mass.  It  is 
rapidly  acted  ojt  by  fuming  niiric  acid,  nitric 
Glide  bein^  evolved.  Muriatic  acid  does  not 
affect  it,  It  is  not  attacked  by  gases,  such  as 
chlorine,  sulphurous,  fluosilioic,  but  easily  by 
nitrous  vapors. 

When  healed  to  a  temperature  of  ahont  248°, 

it  tneltss,  and  on  cooling,  remains  in  a  semiJluid 

adhcsiv^e  state,  but  when  ejc posed  to  the  air  in 

lhi£.  ^^yerr    it  gradually  acquires   hardness. 
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When  heated  suificiently  in  the  air,  it  smokti, 
giving  out  ,'in  odoi  which  is  not  dii^sgree&tfk, 
then  lakes  fire,  t^urning  with  a  strung  yellov 
daroe  and  much  ^moke.  When  p^ft  caout- 
chouc is  di&tilled,  there  passes  off  a  lar|:equiQ» 
lity  of  combustible  ga?«,  but  neither  Ciirbotiie 
acid  nor  ammonia;  if  impure  it  evitlves  til 
these.  The  chief  product  is  caouicbucin  or 
caoutchuuc  oiU  The  purest  caonichodC  wii 
foutid  by  Tara'lay  to  consist  of  S7'2  carhoaifld 
12*8  hydrogen,  which  is  nearly  accorditif  (o 
the  formula  Cgll^ 

CAoVTeiiotTc  Mjixtrf  At^Trat, 

Thi«  department  of  industry,  which  bid  iU 
birth  but  a  few  years  ^ince»  has  grown  to  ifr 
pidlyand  eihibited  such  a  varieiy  of  novel,  in- 
genious,and  useful  applicaiion>i,  within  a^luMt 
periiid  of  time,  that  it  may  already  tJtkf  hi|b 
stand  among  the  ancient  mechanical  an<i,MD££ 
in  avast  number  of  instances  ii  supcnedntba 
UKC  of  woven  textures,  leal  her,  &c.  ji»  cia^ 
licity,  resistance  to  wear  and  tare  tifsurfiCf^W 
chemical  reageniJE,  its  closeness  of  texture, 4*, 
are  qualities  which  will  insure  ii^  ^'iiimeuee, 
as  soon  as  improved  mechanism  shall  enaMt 
the  mantifgcturer  to  throw  it  into  any  Tfqomd 
form ,  We  ca n  n o  w  o bse r v e  i t  re  p  1  an i  1 1 ;:  wo»*ii 
goods  to  a  limited  extent;  we  find  jt  no^sr  m^t 
into  olmost  every  possible  variety  of  Icatbtr, 
lhoui/Cb  far  snrpas?ting  the  latter  in  Kuo^l  of  il« 
qualities;  it  can  be  made  into  a  paper  i  itcaa 
be  made  of  any  required  thickness  or  tbinnf^t 
it  will  receive  white  and  colored  i^ruund^t*!* 
which  more  delicate  lines  of  engmving  in 
impressed  than  on  any  kind  of  pa  pet  ;  article* 
are  made  up  frotn  these  materials  with  gtei^ 
ense  and  rapithry  by  simply  cutting  out  iQd 
cemeniinir  pieces  together  more  firtnly  ihanf^Q 
be  effected  by  the  needle.  Since  this  is  but  I 
meagre  outline  oflhe  advantages  which  aitttid 
the  elastic  fabrics;  what  may  we  not  hnJA 
from  them,  wlien  mechanical  and  eheiiiicai 
forces  shall  have  been  more  extensively  1|^ 
plied  to  them  than  w^e  witness  at  Jhe  prestal 
moment. 

We  dislinguiji^h  two  distinct  kinds  of  caoai- 
chouc,  the  common  material  and  that  composed 
according  to  Goody  ear's  process. 

t.  \mmon  Gn m  Eh ti iV,  I .  Tit e  c  rn  d e  roitFrill 
as  imported  in  skinny  shreds,  fibrous  baU$, 
twisted  concrction-s,  cheese*iike  cakes,  and  ip 
regular  masses,  is,  more  or  less,  impure,  ind 
sometimes  fraudulently  iniersiiratified  with 
earthy  matter.  It  is  cleansed  by  being  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  washed  in  warm  wat«r. 
It  is  now  dried  on  iron  irajs,  heated  with  tre^aij 
while  bein^  carefully  stirred  about  to  ^epariie 
any  remaJningdiri,  and  is  then  passed  tbrouffc, 
between  a  pair  of  iron  rolls,  under  a  stream  of 
water,  whereby  it  gets  a  second  washing,  aad 
becomes  at  the  same  time  equalized  by  the 
separate  pieces  being  blended  together.  The 
shreds  and  cuuings  thus  taminated,  if  still  foal 
or  heterogeneous,  are  thrown  back  into  a  kiod 
of  hopper  over  the  rolls,  set  one-si xicenih  of 
an  inch  apart,  aud  passed  several  times  tbrougl 
between  Ihem. 

The  large  and  thick  tablea  of  the  gmir  an 
sliced  into  cakes  for  the  stationer,  and  mtc 
sheets  for  making  tapes  and  threads  of  caout 
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cbonc,  by  an  ingenious  self-acting  machine,  in 
which  a  straight  steel  blade,  with  its  edge  slant- 
ing downward,  is  made  to  vibrate  rapidly  to 
mnd  fro  in  a  horizontal  plane;  while  the  cake 
of  caontchoac,  clamped  or  embraced  at  each 
side  between  two  strong  iron  bars,  in  slowly 
advanced  against  the  blade  by  screw-work, 
like  that  of  the  slide  rest  of  a  lathe.  In  cutting 
caoutchouc  by  knives  of  every  form,  it  is  es- 
sential that  either  the  blade  or  the  incision  be 
constantly  moistened  with  water;  for  other- 
wise the  tool  would  immediately  stick  fast. 
As  the  above  straight  vibrating  knife  slants 
obliquely  downward,  the  sheet  which  it  cuts 
off  spontaneously  turns  up  over  the  blade  in 
proportion  as  it  is  detached  from  the  bottom 
mass  of  the  cake.  The  thicker  slices  are  aftcr^ 
ward  cut  by  hand,  with  a  wetted  knife,  into 
small  parallelopipeds  for  the  stationer,  the  sec- 
tions being  guided  rectangularly  by  saw  lines 
in  a  wooden  frame.  Slices  may  be  cut  off  to 
almost  any  desired  degree  of  thinness,  by  means 
of  an  adjusting  screw — a  mechanism  that  acts 
against  a  boai^  which  supports  the  bottom  of 
the  cake,  and  raises  it  by  any  aliquot  part  of 
an  inch,  the  cutting-blade  being  caused  to  vi- 
brate always  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
These  thin  slices  constitute  what  is  called 
sheet-caoutchouc,  and  they  serve  tolerably  for 
making  tubes  for  pneumatic  apparatus,  and 
sheaths  of  every  kind;  since,  if  their  two  edges 
be  cut  obliquely  with  clean  scissors,  they  may 
be  made  to  coalesce,  by  gentle  pressure,  so  in- 
timately, that  the  line  of  junction  cannot  be 
discovered  either  by  the  eye,  or  by  inflation  of 
a  bag  or  tube  thus  formed. 

2.  Sheets  of  caoutchouc,  parts  of  rubber  bags, 
are  cut  into  continuous  threads  by  highlv  inge- 
nious machines  In  using  Westhead  s  ma- 
chine, the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  India  rubber  of 
good  quality  being  selected,  is  cut  off  and  flat- 
tened by  heat  and  pressure  into  a  nearly  round 
cake  of  uniform  thickness.  This  cake  is  made 
fast  at  its  centre  by  a  screw  nut  and  washer  to 
the  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  may  be 
made  to  revolve  with  any  desired  velocity  by 
means  of  appropriate  pulleys  and  bands,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  edge  of  the  disc  of  caout- 
chouc is  acted  on  by  a  circular  knife  of  cast- 
steel,  made  to  revolve  3000  times  per  minute, 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  disc, 
and  to  advance  upon  its  axis  progressively,  so 
as  to  pare  off  a  continuous  uniform  tape  or 
fillet  from  the  circumference  of  the  cake.  Dur- 
ing this  cutting  operation,  the  knife  and  caout- 
chouc are  kept  constantly  moist  with  a  slender 
stream  of  water.  A  succession  of  threads  of 
any  desired  fineness  is  aAerwards  cut  out  of 
this  fillet,  by  drawing  it  in  a  moist  state  through 
a  guide  slit,  against  the  sharp  edge  of  a  revolv- 
ingsteel  disc. 

The  body  of  the  bottle  of  Indian  rubber,  and 
in  general  any  hollow  cylinder  of  caoutchouc, 
it  cut  into  tapes,  by  being  first  forced  upon  a 
mandril  of  soft  wood  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
keep  it  equally  distended.  This  mandril  is 
then  secured  to  the  shaft  of  a  lathe,  which  has 
one  end  formed  into  a  fine-threaded  screw,  that 
works  in  a  fixed  nut,  so  as  to  traverse  from 
right  to  left  by  its  rotation.  A  circular  disc  of 
steel,  kept  moist,  revolves  upon  a  shaft  parallel 
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to  the  pre  :eding,  at  such  a  distance  from  it  at 
to  cut  thiough  the  caoutchouc,  so  that,  by  th9 
traverse  movement  of  the  mandril-shaft,  the 
hollow  cylinder  is  cut  spirally  into  a  con- 
tinuous fillet  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  side  of  the  cylinder. 

Threads  of  caoutchouc  are  readily  pieced  by 
paring  the  broken  ends  obliquely  with  scissors, 
and  then  pressing  them  together  with  clean 
fingers,  taking  care  to  admit  no  grease  or  mois- 
ture within  the  junction  line.  These  threads 
must  be  deprived  of  their  elasticity  before  they 
can  be  made  subservient  to  any  torsile  or  tex- 
tile manufacture.  Each  thread  is  inelastieated 
individually  in  the  act  of  reeling,  by  the  tenter 
boy  or  girl  pressing  it  between  his  moist  thumb 
and  finger,  so  as  to  stretch  it  to  at  least  eight 
times  its  natural  length,  while  it  is  drawn 
rapidly  through  between  them  by  the  rotation 
of  the  power-driven  reel.  This  extension  is 
accompanied  with  condensation  of  the  caout- 
chouc, and  with  very  considerable  disengage- 
ment of  heat  The  reels,  after  being  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  thread,  are  laid  aside  for 
some  days,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  caoutchouc,  the  recomposed  re- 
quiring a  longer  period  than  the  bottle  material. 
When  thus  rendered  inelastic,  it  is  wound  off 
upon  bobbins  of  various  sizes,  adapted  to  va- 
rious sizesof  braiding, or  other  machines,  where 
it  is  to  be  clothed  with  cotton  or  other  yarn. 

In  the  process  of  making  the  klastic  tisbuss, 
the  threads  of  caoutchouc  being  first  of  all  de- 
prived of  their  elasticity,  are  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving a  sheath  upon  the  braiding-machine. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  stretched  by  hand,  in 
the  act  of  winding  upon  the  reel,  to  7  or  8  times 
their  natural  length,  and  left  two  or  three  weeks 
in  that  state  of  tension  upon  the  reels.  Thread 
thus  inelastieated  has  a  greater  specific  gravity. 

3.  Water-Proof  Fabrics.  The  parings,  the 
waste  of  the  kneading  operations  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  coarsest  qualities  of  imported 
caoutchouc,  such  as  the  inelastic  lumps  from 
Para,  are  worked  up  into  varnish,  wherewith 
two  surfaces  of  cloth  are  cemented,  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  fabric,  impervious  to  air  and 
water.  The  caoutchouc  is  dissolved  either  in 
petroleum  (coal-tar),  naphtha,  or  oil  of  terpen- 
tine, by  being  triturated  with  either  of  the  sol- 
vents in  a  close  cast-iron  vessel,  with  a  stir- 
ring apparatus,  moved  by  mechanical  power. 
The  heat  generated  during  the  attrition  of  the 
caoutchouc  is  sufficient  to  favor  the  solution, 
without  the  application  of  fuel  in  any  way. 
Three  days  are  required  to  complete  the  solu- 
tion of  one  charge  of  the  varnish  materials. 
The  proportion  of  the-  solvent  oils  varies  with 
the  object  in  view,  being  always  much  less  in 
weight  than  the  caoutchouc. 

When  the  varnish  is  to  be  applied  to  very 
nice  purposes,  as  bookbinding,  <&c.,  it  must  be 
rubbed  into  a  homogeneous  smooth  paste,  by 
putting  it  in  a  hopper,  and  lettmg  u  fall  between 
a  couple  of  parallel  iron  rolls,  set  almost  in 
contact.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  the 
varnish  is  applied  to  cloth,  the  web  which  is  to 
be  smeared  must  be  wound  upon  a  beam,  re- 
sembling in  size  and  situation  the  cloth-beam 
of  the  weaver's  loom.  The  piece  is  thence 
drawn  np  and  stretched  in  a  horizontal  dir^ 
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iioti  ov*r  t  bar,  like  ihc  breast-beam  of  a  ic»f>m» 
WbeDce  it  is  «£tend«d  in  a  some^'hat  s]at>tii)g 
iiffOUott  dowoward,  and  passed  over  the  edge 
ti  ft  horiionial  bar*    Above  thrs  bar,  and  pa- 

»ril}el  to  it,  a  steel -armed  edg<;  of  wood  is 
ttdjUKted,  s«  closely  as  ta  leave  but  a  narrow 
Blit  for  the  passage  of  the  vari^ish  and  the 
cloth.    This  horizontal  sUi  may  be  widened  or 


nmrrowed  at  pleasure  by  thtimb-^erews,  which 
lower  or  raise  the  movable  upper  board.  The 
Haoiitchouc  paste  betng^  pl&stered  thickly  with 


along^  fipatuEa  of  wood  upon  the  down-sloped 
part  of  the  web|  which  Jiea  bj?lween  the  breft?;!- 
beam  and  the  abo^'e-desicribed  siit*  the  cloih  is 
tben  drawn  thrungh  the  slii  by  means  of  cortU 

I  in  a  horizontal  direction  alon^  the  lowest  raih 
of  the  gallery,  whereby  it  gets  uniformly  be- 
smeared. Xa  noon  as  the  whole  web,  coniii'si'- 
ing  of  abont  40  yard^,  is  thtis  coaled  wilh  the 
visieid  varnish,  it  is  eitendeil  horizon  (ally  op  cm 
rollers^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ^aUery*  and 
left  for  a  day  or  tvt'o  to  dr)'.  A  iecond  and 
third  coal  are  then  applied  in  frnccejision.  Two 
such  webs,  or  pieces,  are  next  remented  fnice 
tq  face,  by  passing  iheni>  at  thti  in^Uol  of  iheir 
being  brought  into  cod  tad,  throu-^h  between  a 
pair  of  wooden  rollers,  care  being  taken  hy 
the  operator  to  prevent  the  formattDt)  of  any 
creases,  or  t wis. ting  of  the  tWfo*fuld  web«  The; 
utider  one  of  the  I  wo  pieces  be  ins?  intended  (or 
Ihe  Jiniijg.  should  be  &  couple*  of  inches  bfond^r 
than  the  upper  one,  to  iniiure  the  uniltjnn  co> 
vering  of  the  latiert  which  in  ilc*tineil  in  furm 

fihe  outside  of  the  garment.  The  double  cloth 
is  ftnally  suspended  in  a  well-vent^laied  stove* 
room,  tdl  it  becomes  dry,  and  nearly  free  fVcim 
EmelL  The  parings  cut  from  the  broader 
edges  cf  Ihe  under  piece,  are  reserved  for  ce- 
menting ihe  seams  of  cloaks  and  other  articles 
of  dress*     Ure*t  SupphmrnL 

Mdailic  Gf4m  Eias!k  Vwi^Ktsiiifm.  The  fol- 
lowing specification  and  claim  vf  Goodyear's 
Pftten^  h  taken  from  ihe  Journal  of  the  Prank* 
]jp  Insijtute,  3d  ser.  VoL  tx.  p.  ^9, 

"My  principal  improvement  consists  in  the 
CombinJni^of  snlphur  and  while  lead  with  India 
rubber,  and  in  the  submiuin^  nfthe  compound, 
thus  formed,  to  ihe  aclion  of  heat,  at  a  regu- 
lated temperature;  by  which  ctimbinaiion  and 
eiposure  to  heat  ii  will  be  »o  far  altered  in  its 
qualities  as  not  to  become  ssofiened  by  exposure 
lo  the  solar  rays,  or  of  artificial  heal,  at  a  lem- 
pcraturc  below  ihat  lo  which  il  was  submitted 
in  its  preparation^  say  to  a  heal  of  21&'  of 
Fahrenheii's  scale;  nor  will  it  be  injuriously 
aflected  by  exposure  to  cold;  it  will  also  resist 
the  action  of  the  expressed  <jils,  and  that,  like- 
vise,  of  spirits  of  terpentine,  and  of  ihe  uiher 
essential  oils,  a^  common  temperatures^  which 
mis  are  iis  usoal  solvents," 

The  coujpfiund  may  be  formed  of  various 
proportion?  of  the  ingredients,  but  that  which 
js  deemed  best  coti^isis  of  iwenty-five  parts  of 
India  rubber,  five  of  sulphur,  and  seven  of 
while  lead — the  India  rubber  having  been  pre- 
vioQsty  dissolved  in  some  of  ihe  esscnlial  oil  a, 
aid  the  sulphur  and  white  lead  ground  ia  ihe 
manner  of  preparing  painU 

Claira,^-^'J  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not 
claim  ihe  combining  of  sulphnr  with  caout- 
rboQC  either  in  the  proportions  named,  or  in 
4}2 


any  othf ft  thia  coml»n»lif*n  having  been 
f ubjeet  ^f  a  ptitent  granted  to  me  cm  the  1 
day  tjf  February,  \S^9\  but  I  di*  I'faim  (he  cfi< 
bluing  of  ihe  ^aid  gum  wilh  sulphur,  aitd  wid 
white  tead,  io  a*  fo  f!.>rm  a  triple  com|wtio| 
either  in  th^  ph»fK>rliona  herem  iiame4,  orl 
any  other,  within  i^uch  limits  a«  will  produi 
a  hke  result.  And  I  wJM  here  remark^  th 
althou|;:h  1  have  obtained  the  best  re.^ull  frtifl 
Ihe  carbtmaie  of  lead,  other  salts  of  lead,  or  ik 
oxides  of  that  metal,  may  be  sub^tJtnird  lihtf^ 
fiir,  and  will  produce  a  good  effect;  I,  iberefiiTi 
under  ibis  headtClajra  the  employment  of  eiih^" 
of  the  oxides^  or  salts  of  lead,  in  ihe  place  of  th« 
vrhiie  lead,  in  ihe  above-named  com  pound.  I 
also  claim  (he  formation  of  a  fabric  of  ih«  \hiih 
rubber  by  interposing  layers  of  cotton  batiiBi 
beitt^een  those  of  the  gum  in  ih^  manner  anS 
for  the  purposes  described,  I  hkewise  cJanu, 
in  combination  withibe  foregoing,  the  proce*! 
of  exposing  ihe  India  rubber  fabric  lo  the  actico 
of  a  high  degree  of  heat ^  such  as  is  herein.  &pc^ 
ciHed,  by  means  of  which  my  copi pound  u 
etfeclually  changed  in  its  properties,  «c  as  td 
protect  it  from  decomposition,  or  deterioratiaai 
by  the  action  of  those  agents  whieh  have  hert- 
lofore  been  found  to  produce  that  eliVct  upot 
India  rubber  good.^.'* 

t  have  repeatedly  experimented  on  thit  coo* 
position,  which  is  a  Mogular  compound  t^fanal* 
pburei  of  lead  with  caoutchouc,  and  tomi  it 
maicfially  altered  in  some  of  iis  pmpertit«*  It 
ik  more  ptififiiy  thtitir  than  CommoQ  caoiitcbooc^ 
for  after  a  long  continued  eompresiion,  as  ti* 
tension,  it  returns  precisely  lo  iii  former  dimtn- 
sionii;  ii  seems  to  possess  greater  tenacdy, 
rectuiring  a  considerable  force  to  produce 
rupiure;  it  is  f^un//^  fifxihU^  or  nearly  so,  in 
summer  and  winter  rem pera lures,  diSering  in 
Ibis  respect  remarkably  from  common  caout 
cbouc^  il  rej^isis  the  action  of  the  usual  sal* 
vents  of  caouTcbouc  in  an  exiraordmary  de- 
gree^ being  insuluble  in  elher,  and  Uie  essential 
oils  afitl  scarcely  affected  by  aci4$,  exceptiitg 
by  oil  of  vitriol.  The  long-continued  aclion  of 
ihe  essential  oils  renders  it  softer  aud  brittle  j 
but  iu  original  qualities  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
stored. It  res  I -SIS  wear  and  tare  of  surface  still 
more  powerfully  than  common  caooJcbouc,  fur 
after  a  mail- bag  composed  of  it  had  been 
dragged  over  many  miles  of  a  maeadamiied 
road,  the  iron  staples  and  nails  were  wnra 
nearly  through,  while  (he  elastic  material  was 
scarcely  abraded.  The  ease  and  rapidity  witJk 
wbjeh  various;  ariicles,  such  as  harnes>,  shoes, 
Ac,  Ac,  can  be  joined  together  by  the  simple 
use  of  a  cement  and  subsequently  rendered 
firm  by  ihe  heating  process,  prove  concla- 
sively,  when  joined  to  the  qualities  above 
enumeraicdr  ihat  fibrous  textures  of  cotton,  *kc^ 
covered  with  ihls  com pos.i lion,  wilt  be  substi- 
luied  for  the  various  kinds  of  leather,  in  many 
branches  of  the  latter  manufacture.  Having 
employed  various  articles  in  ordinary  dress 
and  in  chemical  operations  made  of  the  cc>id- 
posiiion,  o?  of  cloth  covered  with  it,  and  having 
seen  nearly  all  the  applications  ennroeraied 
below,!  can  subscribe  to  the  following  enume- 
ration of  qualities  and  applications  by  the 
patentee : 

*'  Qtw^iF «.    No  deg  ree  of  heai,  vi  thoat  blaze, 
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can  melt  it;  it  remains  unaltered  in  the  torrid 
zone;  heat,  without  blaze,  more  intense  than 
280® F., chars  it  like  wood;  it  continues  flexi- 
ble in  great  degrees  of  cold,  and  even  by  the 
contact  of  ice  is  not  stiffened  ;  in  durability  it 
surpasses  any  other  material  applicable  to 
similar  uses;  its  elastic  power  is  superior  to 
that  of  common  india  rubber,  and  is  retained 
nnafiected  by  heat,  cold,  or  continued  stretch- 
ing; of  itself,  or  in  combination  with  fabrics  of 
cotton,  or  other  material,  it  can  be  made  of  any 
desirable  strength,  with  or  without  elasticity;  it 
resists  powerfal  chemical  reagents;  aqua  foriis, 
sulphuric  acid,  essential  and  common  oils,  ter- 
pentine and  other  solvents,  which  destroy  the 
native  gum,  wood,  leather,  and  metals,  produce 
no  effect  upon  this  composition,  except  that 
long  continued  immersion  in  strong  aqua  fortis, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  chars  it  (see  results  of  ex- 
periments above,  /.  C,  B^;  it  possesses  valua- 
ble medical  qualities,  being  a  substitute  for 
oiled  silk,  furnishing  hydrostatic  beds,  and  a 
greal  variety  of  articles  used  in  surgery;  it,  as 
well  as  the  fabrics  with  which  it  is  used  in 
combination,  can  be  washed  in  boiling  water, 
with  lime  or  lye,  without  injury;  like  other 
gum-elastic  compositions,  it  is  water-and-air- 
proof;  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rats, 
moths,  or  other  vermin  ;  it  can  be  moulded  or 
embossed  like  wax,  and  can  be  prepared  in 
sheets  of  any  thickness  or  thinness;  it  will 
take  any  color;  it  will  take  japan  varnish,  and 
equals  in  beauty  patent  leather,  as  it  surpasses 
it  in  many  other  qualities ;  it  takes  impressions 
more  delicately  than  the  finest  paper ;  it  can  be 
voven  or  braided;  it  can  be  napped,  like  broad- 
cloth or  plush ;  it  can  be  rendered  perfectly 
tasteless,  and  inoffensive  in  point  of  odor;  its 
contraction,  after  having  been  stretched  in 
threads  between  two  adhering  thicknesses  of 
cotton,  silk,  or  other  flexible  material,  shirs  or 
corrugates  the  fabric  in  a  new  and  beautiful 
manner,  and  renders  it  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  uses. 

Jipplieatiom,  It  is  for  many  purposes  a 
cheaper  and  better  substitute  for  leather,  cloth, 
and  hair  cloth,  oiled  cloth,  oiled  silk,  paper,  and 
parchment,  while  the  shirred  or  corrugated 
goods  are  peculiar,  and  for  many  purposes  un- 
rivalled. 

It  can  be  economically  and  usefully  em- 
ployed in  almost  every  article  of  external 
clothing,  particularly  where  protection  from 
cold  and  rain,  or  durability,  is  desired;  in 
trimming  carriages ;  for  harness,  of  all  kinds ; 
in  building,  particalarly  for  roofs  and  cisterns; 
in  furniture  (land  and  sea),  particularly  for 
carpets,  printed  floor-cloths,  &c.;  for  firemen's 
dresses,  for  water  hose;  for  the  binding  of 
books;  as  a  substitute  for  paper  and  parch- 
ment, and  for  maps  and  charts ;  for  the  can- 
vas and  rigging  of  ships,  supplying  them  also 
with  compact  boats,  life  preservers,  rope  and 
tarpaulins,  and  perhaps  with  sheathing  and 
caulking  materials ;  for  belts  and  banding  of 
machinery,  and  for  smiths*  bellows ;  for  bags, 
bagging,  compact  casks,  used  in  securing  and 
transporting  merchandise,  dry  or  liquid;  in 
many  branches  of  the  arts,  as  tubes  for  con- 
veying various  liqaids,as  vessels  for  containing 
them  for  evaporation^  and  for  crystallization. 


It  is  especially  applicable  to  the  wants  of 
Governmenti,  furnishing  to  the  post-oflice  the 
cheapest  and  best  mail  bag,  and  ships*  letter 
bag,  water-proof,  more  durable  than  ri vetted 
leather,  incapable  of  sinking  when  filled  with 
papers,  unalterable  by  climate;  to  the  army, 
tents,  tent  carpets,  tarpaulins,  gun  coverx,  knap- 
sacks, blankets,  cartridge  cylinders,  pontons, 
magazines,  soldiers*  dress  and  equipments, bag- 
gage wagon  covers,  and  appurtenances  ;  to  the 
navy,  canvas  for  sails,  rigging  boats,  life  pre- 
servers, buoys,  fenders,  gun  covers,  gun  breach- 
ings,  spring  cables,  probably  sheathing  and 
caulking  materials,  carpets,  awnings,  tarpaa- 
lins,  cartridge  cylinders,  fire  screens,  tanks, 
holding  fresh  water  for  ballast,  hose,  buckets, 
magazines,  water  bags,  provision  bags,  sailors' 
and  mariners*  dress  and  equipments,  ham- 
mocks and  hammock  cloths,  and  bags. 

The  above-mentioned,  are  some  of  the  quali- 
ties and  uses  of  this  composition.  It  is  not 
pretended,  that  all  the  fabrics  of  this  compo- 
sition possess,  alike,  all  the  qualities,  or  are 
applicable  to  all  the  uses,  before  enumerated: 
each  kind  of  fabric  possesses  those  qualities 
which  are  desirable  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
should  be  applied.  A  cloth  intended  to  sustain 
friction,  would  be  different  from  a  cloth  de- 
signed to  resist  pulling  or  straining ;  and  light, 
semi-transparent  fabrics,  suitable  for  printing 
upon,  being  finished  by  a  peculiar  process,  do 
not  possess,  as  they  do  not  require,  some  of 
the  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  heavier 
goods.     Charles  Goodyear. 

When  we  examine  the  above  applications, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  details  are  omitted, 
and  remember  that  they  have  been  practically 
tested  and  found  successful,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  still  greater  improvements  will  un- 
questionably be  made,  and  more  extended  ap- 
plications be  devised,  it  cannot  be  thought 
presumption  to  predict  that  the  Caoutchouc 
Manufacture  is  destined  to  compete  in  value 
and  extent  with  any  other  branch  of  the  tise- 
ful  arts. 

Caoutciiucix.  Oil  of  Caoutchouc.  Crude 
caoutchouc,  cut  into  pieces,  is  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation in  iron  or  copper  retorts,  raising  the 
temperature  gradually  to  about  600°.  A  light 
yellow  oil  first  passes  over,  followed  by  a 
darker  brown  oil,  and  charcoal,  &c.,  remains 
in  the  retort.  From  the  nitrogenous  matter 
present  in  the  crude  gum,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia often  deposits  in  the  neck  of  a  glass 
retort.  The  amount  of  oil  may  be  as  high  as 
85  per  cent,  of  spec.  grav.  0-84  to  0-89.  The 
crude  oil  is  redistilled  one  or  more  times  with 
water,  a  lighter  colored  oil  being  obtained  at 
each  successive  rectification. 

The  purified  oil  is  transparent,  colorless, 
gradually  changing  in  the  air  to  brown,  of  a 
strong  and  not  disagreeable  odor,  which  may 
be  diminished  by  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime; 
spec.  grav.  =  0*68;  it  is  volatile,  its  vapor 
being  heavy  and  capable  of  decantation;  its 
boiling  point  is  93°,4)ut  it  gradually  rises  to 
149°,  proving  that  it  is  a  compound  of  several 
oils. 

It  is  composed  according  to  the  formula  CH. 
Bouchardat  obtained  from  it  by  distillation  a 
more  volatile  oil,  consisting  of  EvpioKm^  'is^ilUa 
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bicarbnreited  hydrojjen,  and  Caoutehen,  and  a  |  several  oily  liquids,  some  of  which  are  corn- 
less  voUiiile  oil,  Hevecn,  Himly  termed  the  oil  i  posed  according  to  the  formula  CH  or  a  mul- 
passini;  over  between  91^  and  111^  f'aradayin,  -  tipie  of  it,  and  others  according  Co  CJI^,  which 
probably  a  mijcture,  and  that  passing  over  at    is  that  of  Camphktt.    The  most  volatile  have 


334°  CuoutchU 

Uk,    Caoutchucin  is  an  excellent  solvent  of 
caoutchouc,  but  in  all  probability  not  snperiiir 


the  low  spec.  grav.  0*G54. 

CAPACITY.    May  be  employed  in  its  com- 
mon acceptation,  expressive  of  content,  such 


to  pure  camphine,  and  much  more  expensive,    as  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  or  the  qunntiiy  of 
With  a  very  minute  quantity  of  caoutchouc  I  matter  it  may  contain,  but  the  term  ib  also  used 


dissolved  in  it,  it  constitutes  an  excellent  ce- 
ment fi)r  the  sum  itself,  it  bein^  only  necessary 
to  brush  a  thin  layer  over  the  surfaces  to  be 
united,  and  to  press  them  tf>gether,  when  in  a 
few  mnnieiits  they  are  so  firmly  cemented  as  to 
constitute  a  single  mass.     It  also  dissolves  the 


in  heat  and  affinity.  In  the  former  it  is  synony- 
mous with  fprciftr  hent  (see  Hkat).  In  atlioity 
it  denotes  the  power  of  an  acid  to  becc^me  satu- 
rated by  a  base  in  order  to  form  a  neutral. salt. 
Korzelius  expresses  the  saturating  capacity  of 
an  acid  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  base, 


various  resins,  constituting  an  excellent  var- .  which  is  neutralized  by  100  pts.  of  the  dry  acid, 
nish,  superior  to  that  made  by  camphine,  fur  |  Thus  100  pts.  dry  sulphuric  acid  neutralizes 
the  latter  is  more  subject  to  injury  by  keeping.  1  just  so  much  of  any  base,  thai  the  latter  con- 
Caoiti'hin.  Prepared  by  rectifying  caout-  tains  19*96  of  oxygen;  hence  10*9G  is  the  satn- 
chucin,  aiiii  catching  the  products  passing  over  I  rating  capacity  of  sulphuric  acid. 


betwei-n  *ZHA°  and  5:i6®;  it  is  shaken  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  the  latter  is 
colorrd,  washed  with  water  and  potassa,  ra- 
pidly disiilk'd  with  water,  dried  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  repeatedly  distilled,  and  the  oil  col- 
lected between  320®  and  338° ;  this  oil  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  to  remove  a  volatile  oil,  and  when 
the  liquid  attains  331°  it  is  rapidly  distilled, 
and  only  that  oil  received  which  passes  over 
between  334°  and  310°;  the  oil  thus  redistilled 
is  treated  with  dry  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  alter 
some  days  the  bn»wn  resinous  deposit  sepa- 
rated, the  muriated  oil  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  precipitated  with  dilute  alcohol  and 
treated  with  water  and  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  tnnriaK^  of  caontchiii  is  di>tilled  once  or 
twicp  oviT  cnusin'.  lini'.*  <ir  l:iryia,  ilricil  by 
rlil(»rnI'M)r  calniiin  and  fmaliy  rcoiilk'd  o\rr 
potassium. 

It  i>  a  ciijorlcss,  liinpi'.l  liquid,  with  the  odor 
of  oil  ol"  cranjze,  of  a  peculiar  •»harp-ar<>m:iiir 


CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION.  Phyt.  That 
variety  of  adhesion  exhibited  by  the  rise  of 
liquids  or  gases  in  tubes  of  fine  bore,  or  in 
porous  substances,  such  as  charcoal,  sponge, 
(SlC.     ^>ee  AitiiKsiux  and  Absohftiox. 

C A  Vy O M OR.  ( F ro m  cxttcc,  smctke^  and  ftc^i, 
a  partt  existing  in  the  smoke  of  organic  bodies.) 
It  occurs  with  creasote,  picamar,  and  pittacall, 
in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  Prep,  Digest  the  oil, 
deprived  of  acetic  acid  by  carbonate  of  potassa, 
with  a  solution  of  potassa,  of  spec.  grav.  1*20; 
heat  the  alkaline  liquor  slowly,  and  allow  it  to 
boil  for  a  short  time,  then  to  cool  slowly,  and 
decompose  it  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  Distil  the  dark-brown  oil  in  a  retort 
with  a  little  poinssa,  but  not  to  dryties^ ;  dis- 
solve the  transparent  palr^  (»il  in  a  sii'.i;i:.»n  oi' 
potassa,  {^f  spcr.  jrrav.  1-16,  heat  it  as  ln^for*. 
and  ire'at  it  witli  .liliile  sulphuric  aci-.l;  thc^'' 
pr«tco<os  repeated  several  times  wilh  weaker 
jxttassa    soluiinUN.     The    oil   ivS    inixcil    wilh 


taste;  ^pre.  urav.at  Gl'^  =  (J-Slv;;J;  l)«i!s  at  iMt)"^ ;  j  waters,  atuiaied  wilh  ammonia,  and  di-^'JlIed, 
spec.L'i:jv.or  vapor  =  'M<»l ;  is  s()lul)l(Mn  eveiy  ;  catcliing  the  last  portions,  which  are  capno- 
pr(>i^orU(  n  in  alisoliile  alcuholjilie  esseniial  and  I  iiior. 

fat  oii.^.aii.l  m  sulplmret  oloarhoii.  Ftuniuid.  |  /Vc/i.  Capnrmior  is  a  transparent,  colorIes.<. 
C.llj.     liinhj.  oily  liquid,  wilh  the  odor  of  rum,  at  IJrsi  taste- 

(\«M  T»  in.N.  Oliiained  l.y  lJ(inchanl:it  by  dis- 1  le.>s,  sul»s(»(iiiently  acrid,  refractins:  lit^hl  like 
tilling  eaoniehonc  and  ralehm^  the  products  in  creasoie  ;  spec.  grav.  at  6S°  =  0*377.');  itboilsal 
a  series  if  cooled  receivers,  in  the  fir.sl  of  which  MO.'i'^.ai  28"2r)  \\\.,Bnr.:  does  not  conceal  at — G^; 
was  caouicliucin,  and  *2  oih'^rs,  cooled  by  snow  is.  insoluble  in  water  and  in  potassa,  .soluble 
and  chi«'iide  of  calciutn,  coniaihcfl  a  yeilowi>h  in  alcohtd,  ether,  and  cnpione;  dissolve^  caoLM- 
liquid.  ^^'lll'n  ibt;  distiilate  is  cooled  I'nr  ^everaI  :  chouc.  <'sp(?cialiy  when  heated,  and  may  be  the 
days  eupione  rises  to  (he  top  as  an  oily  lii]uid.  j  cause  of  tar  diss. living  caoutch<»uc.  Ii  acts  as 
and  is  separated;  ihe  residue  is  disiilled  at  .')0<^,  I  an  acid  with  veiietable  bases,  and  as  a  base 
when  iKjuid  l)icarbureti»*d  hyilroe:«'n  pasx-s  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  many  vege- 
over,  ami  the  Ii(]uid  distilled  oil"  beiw(?en  ^y()'^  I  lalde  substances,  fats,  resins,  coloring  matters, 
and  f;4"\exposeil  to  a  coiilin:;  mixiure,  conj:eal>  ,  «SlC.  It  is  distinguished  from  creasote  and 
to  a  mass  <.f  while  needles  which  are  pressed  !  picamar  by  its  taste,  insolubility  in  alkali,  and 
rapi.iiy  between  bibulous  })aper.  by  disst)lving   caoutchouc;    from  eupione  by 

Thus  olit;iined,  it  is  a  while  (»pake  mn>s.  o{  spec.  grav.  and  boiling  point,  by  iis  smoke 
spec.miv.  o*).')  at  *2Si°,  fusing  at  .'>0°  to  a  limpid  when  burning,  its  solubility  in  sulphuric  acid, 
liquid,  loil;i)g  at  oH"^,  instdublc  in  water,  s(du- 1  iScc.     ll  ha^^  not  been  analyzed. 


ble  in  ab^f-lute  alcohv»l  and  ether.  It  i*^  imI 
acted  on  bv  alkalies  and  behaves  to  sulphuric 
acid  liice  liquid  bicaibohydrogen.  Ftirni.  ClI. 
or  a  multiple  of  it.     Bmyfmnhit. 

lUvi\,>   is   annther  crily   lifjuid,  obtained   by 


CAI'OKCIANITE.  It  is  a  grayish-rod  zeo- 
lite, occurring  in  radiated  masses,  and  was 
fi'und  by  ^>avi,  near  the  village  of  Monti  Ca- 
lini,  in  Tuscany.  According  to  Anderson,  it 
consists  of  silica  .Vi-S,  alumina  21-7,  peroxide 


Bouclnida.,  which  boiled  at  r)l)l»"=^,  and  had  the  i  of  iron  O-l,  lime  11*3,  magnesia  0-4,  potash  M 
same  coniposiiion.  soda  0-2,  water  13-1  =  100-7.  {Dana,)    Accord- 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Himly,    ing  to   this   analysis,   its   formula   is   3  CaO, 
Bouchardatand  Gregory,  that  caoutchouc  yields  i  2  SiOj-fS  (Al^Oj,  3Si05)  +  9HO,whichis  the 
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sane  ai  Chabazite,  Analcime,  Sec,  with  a  dif- 
ferent eon  tent  of  water. 

CAPRIC  ACID.  Ger,  Caprinsanre.  Its  pre- 
paratioD  see  onder  Buttbig  acid. 

Capric  acid  resembles  capryllic  acid  in  its 
properties.  The  baryta  salt  crystallizes  from 
hot  solutions  in  minute  fatty  needles  and  scales, 
and  on  spontaneous  evaporation  likewise  in 
seales,  arranged  in  dendritic  groups;  it  is 
very  difficult  of  solution,  is  anhydrous,  and 
not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Formula, 
C^HjjOj  4-  HO.     Chem.  Gaz,  ii.  p.  380. 

CAPROIC  ACID.  Ger,  Capronsaure.  Its 
preparation  see  under  Buttric  Acin. 

The  barytic  salt  crystallizes  in  long  silky 
needles,  agjrregated  into  bundles ;  it  is  anhy- 
drous, and  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure 
10  the  air.    Form.  C,jH,  fi^  +  BaO. 

The  silver  salt  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  butyrate  of  silver,  but  is  far  more  diffi- 
enlt  of  solution.  It  is  not  crystallizable,  and 
consists  of  CjgHijOj  4-  AgO. 

Caprmc  Ethei  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  the  butyrate;  it  separates  more  readily,  boils 
at  248^,  has  a  stronger  taste  and  smell,  but  is 
Dot  so  agreeable.  Form.CjjHjgO^ssC^H^O-l- 
CjjH,.0..     Chem,  Gaz,  ii.  p.  379. 

CAPRYLLIC  ACID.  Its  preparation  see 
under  Buttbic  acid. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  forms  a 
smeary  mass;  below  60**  it  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  are  of  difficult  solution  in  water, 
hare  an  acid  and  acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar, 
disagreeable  odor.  Formula,  CjgHj.O,  4-  HO. 
The  baryta  salt  separates  from  hot  solutions  in 
brilliant  laminae,  but  on  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  white  granules.  It  is  anhydrous,  is  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not  fuse  at 
tit®,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  silver  salt  is  almost  insoluble.  The  lead 
salt  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
fuses  at  212«. 

CAPSICIN.  The  fruit  of  the  Capsicum  an- 
fmmm,  analyzed  by  Maurach,  Bucholz,and  Bra- 
eonnot,  presents  such  different  results,  that  it 
should  b«  re-examined.  The  4  per  cent,  of  acrid 
soft  resin  of  Bucholz,  and  the  1*9  per  cent,  acrid 
oil  of  Braconnot  probably  contain  the  same  ac- 
tive principle  capsicin,  but  not  in  a  pure  state. 
Witling  seems  to  have  obtained  it  purer. 

Captirin.  Obtained  by  digesting  the  alco- 
holic extract  in  ether,  and  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  or  soft 
resin,  of  a  yellowish-red  or  reddish-brown 
edor,  which  becomes  very  fluid  when  healed, 
and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  dissipated  in 
fames.  Half  a  grain  of  it,  volatilized  in  a 
large  room,  causes  all  who  respire  the  air  of 
the  room  to  cough  and  sneeze.  By  exposure 
to  air  and  light  it  solidifies;  it  is  decolorized 
by  chlorine ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
in  vinegar;  but  very  much  so  in  alcohol, ether, 
oil  of  terpentine,  and  the  caustic  alkalis;  with 
haryta  it  forms  a  solid  acrid  combination. 
Witting  describes  it  as  pulverulent,  crystal- 
lizable, permanent  in  air,  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  ether,  but  little  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  ace- 
tie,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  decomposed  by  alkalies,  with 
the  precipitation  of  capsicin. 


CARAMEL.  Tech,  Cane  sugar  melts  at 
356°  into  a  viscid  colorless,  liquid,  which,  on 
cooling,  forms  a  transparent,  amorphous  mass 
(barley-sugar).  At  a  temperature  somewhat 
higher,  it  becomes  brown;  at  from  410°  to 
430°  it  swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  black 
porous  mass,  having  a  high  lustre,  like  anthra- 
cite, called  by  Peligot  Caramel,  In  this  opera- 
tion water  alone  is  expelled,  with  a  minute 
trace  of  empyreumatic  oil  and  acetic  acid. 
The  caramel  of  commerce  contains  a  variable 
proportion  of  sugar,  from  which,  and  from  cer« 
tain  bitter  compounds  which  are  present,  it  is 
purified,  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  adding 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  caramel  in  a 
state  of  purity,  retaining  the  foreign  matters  in 
solution. 

Pure  caramel  is  a  black  or  brownish  black 
powder;  dissolves  readily  in  water,  giving  it  a 
fine  sepia  tint;  its  solution  has  no  taste,  and  no 
action  on  vegetable  colors;  is  not  susceptible 
of  fermentation,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Its  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  baryta  and 
the  basic  salts  of  lead.  The  composition  of  the 
barytic  precipitate  is  variable;  it  contains  from 
20  to  21  per  cent,  of  baryta. 

When  sugar  is  still  more  strongly  heated,  the 
caramel  loses  an  additional  quantity  of  water, 
and  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  At  a  still 
higher  temperature  inflammable  gases  are 
given  off,  and  a  bulky  coal  is  lef\,  difficult  of 
combustion. 

According  to  Peligot,  caramel  has  the  same 
composition  as  cane  sugar  in  its  compound 
with  oxide  of  lead,  that  is,  Cj^H^O,.  Crystal- 
lized rane  sugar,  therefore,  to  form  caramel, 
loses  2  eq.  of  water.  Grape  sugar  produces 
the  same  substance  when  similarly  treated,  but 
it  fuses  at  212°,  giving  off  9  per  cent,  water. 
lAebig, 

It  is  employed  to  color  wines,  vinegar,  and 
confections,  in  which  it  is  a  harmless  adultera- 
tion (see  Acetic  acid). 

CARAWAY.  Tech,  Phar,  The  oil  of  cara- 
way {Ger,  Kummelol)  obtained  by  distilling  the 
bruised  seed  of  Carum  Carui  with  water  (yield- 
ing about  5  per  cent.),  is  pale  yellow,  becom- 
ing brownish,  of  a  penetrating  aromatic  odor 
and  taste,  reddens  litmus,  absorbs  iodine  with- 
out heat;  absorbs  chlorohydric  gas,  which  it 
evolves  by  boiling  with  water;  spec,  grav.ms 
0*938,  boils  at  401°,  when  an  oil  passes  over 
with  little  oxygen,  and  a  boiling  point  of  379°; 
another  more  fixed  oil  containing  much  more 
oxygen  boils  at  442°.  It  is  probable  that  the 
former  oil,  if  pure,  would  be  a  carbohydrogen 
analogous  to  Cxmen  ;  the  latter  may  be  Cdmt- 
voLE.  (Vdlkel,)  When  distilled  with  caustic 
potassa  it  yields  a  carbohydrogen,  Canunsx 
Cj^Hg,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water  sepa-  ' 
rates  into  a  brown  resin  and  a  brown  alkaline 
solution  ;  the  latter  saturated  with  acid  and  dis- 
tilled yields  an  acrid  oil,  Caruacrole,  (Schweizer.)  , 

Oil  of  caraway  is  employed  to  impart  flavor, 
and  in  medicine.  The  tincture  of  the  seed  or 
oil  is  drunk  in  Germany,  KUmmelliqueur, 

CARBAMID.  See  Chlorocarbonie  acid  under 
Carboit. 

CARBAZOTIC  ACID.    Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  Indioo. 
1     CARBOUCACID.  Chtm.    Prep.  Mis  6  ovk 
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of  oil  of  coal-tar  with  1  pt.  lime  and  25  pis. 
waier,  as  in  proparinp:  Ktaxiilf.,  liecompose 
the  lime-satt  by  muriatic  acid,  wash  the  sepa- 
rated brown  oil  water,  distil  off  ^,  redistil  the 
latter  several  limes  with  waier,  adding  a  little 
potassa  Ihe  last  time.  A  milky  mixture  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  wnier  pa^'ses  over  first,  followed 
by  pure  carbidic  acid. 

Pit^p,  An  i»ily  li<iiiid,  refracting  light  power- 
fully, often  cryMalii/ing  in  long  needles,  wiih 
a  penetrating  odor  resembling  Castoreum,  a 
sharp  burning  ta>te :  spec.  grav.=  1-002  at 
68®;  boils  at  387'';  l'iirn>  with  a  yellow  smoky 
flame;  soluble  in  HI  pis.  water  at  08°,  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  dis- 
solves sulphur;  is  decomposed  by  chlorine, 
iodine,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Its  peculiar 
reaction  is,  that  a  i>iL*ce  of  pine-wood  dipped 
into  it  or  its  a(Ille<lU^  solution,  and  then  into 
chlorohydric  acid,  becomes  dark  blue  on  dry- 
ing, nor  docs  chlorine  change  the  ctdor. 

Its  alkaline  sails  are  colorle.>s,  soluble, crys- 
tallizablc;  it  forms  neutral,  acid  and  basic  sails 
"with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  acid  dis- 
solves indii!:o  at  "12^,  and  the  solution  bleaclies 
by  air  and  lii:ht  in  a  few  days;  ii  dissolves 
rosin,  copal,  and  a  little  amber;  it  precipitates 
gelatin,  coagulates  albumen,  preserves  animal 
matters  p«iwerfully  from  putrefaction,  contract- 
ing and  hardening  them.  (Ruh^c.)  'J'here  ap- 
pears to  be  a  close  resemblance  between  this 
acid  and  Crk.\<:iitl.  See  the  products  of  dis- 
tillation of  Co.*L. 

CARUON.     da:  Kohlenstoft';  Fi:  Carbone. 

Sijm.  C  Kij.li.  'i'he  importance  to  organic 
chomi>try  of  un  •■xnrt  kno\vledi;e  of  the  com- 
bining; Wfi-.'lil  I  1'  cailicii  lijj>  Nd  to  «'Xl«.iidcd 
inv«'>iii,'aii<':is  l-v  diiV.  '.<ul  viir.misi^  i.f  ii>  ('«>in- 
p(Mi;jI^,  a:.'l  w/'i  v:ii\.iil',  i«>miI:s.  IJi<.:  ami 
AraL'ii\   rarlv  «'\  ;,'»•:  i.TfMls   Ii-il   to  the   riiiiiil'Ci 

iry-.y.i,  ih..v..  o!"  I^.^/.■lillN  to  ',fi-i:N.  in  is:n 
l);ii»a^  tli,.iiL'.lii  i:  vl,,,:i:  !  h-  iclmv-.l  in  ;'y'.)  vv 
?('■;  in  Hlo,  I>:'.M  a^  :;n'l  .'*^:a.-'<.  \y  ucJLiliiii'j  iho 
pnri'>l  (•ail'i>!i>  ;  i.i  \\\r  cailu-nu'.  aci  I  lin'v 
yifj. it'll,  ct  lain*-.!  a>  an  jivciml'c  of  1  1  i-xpt'ii- 
nuMi!^  7.')-(H!r..  iiiav.  't:r\)i:-i,  Miin.  71-S'<:),  ihc  i-af- 
bon<  !.!( Ill-:  iiaini.il  ai -1  ailil'icial  'jiaiiliiii'.  and 
the  diani.M.'l.  lJai..n  v.  \Vir.i«-.  IS  ID.  !y  ^\u>\v- 
in;:  that  cailjonir  .-ir-nl  di.i  n(<t  tnlinw  Mai  i-.-llcV 
law.  mai!'.?  it  al- 've  T.')-!  an-.l  l-t-Kiw  'jj.  J.ji.-liji; 
and  Kriltciibarh'.r  m  l><lt)  ohtainid  as  an  ave- 
rauo  of  "0  oxpcriMH-nls  i-n  llio  acttalc.  inalak', 
tariraic,  and  raiTtnait?  i.':  Mivrr  I'y'i'A'),  max. 
7rj'lll,  mm.  "li^y'.lW,;  ilny  raiihrr  raltMiIan-d 
ficin  Ijoi/clin^"'  li)r!n«T  an.^iv•^«■^  of  ihc  two 
las:  salts  7.^•71I.  In  is  11,  v.  Wri-.l.-,  j.y  a  com- 
pati-i'ii  of  sj.i'r.  L'rav<.  i^[  oxv::«mi.  carlxiiiic- 
acin.  ai-1  i«xi'.!'\  wilii  Mm  li-Hr^'s  Ci.i'iiirifMil  ol' 
('.\pan>ii  n.  olt:;in<'d  'i'»-13,  \\;;h  .Maiinus  aiid 
K''^nnii!i'-  c  •■■■..'•i«m.i  ;.'>-rj.  lOuIniaiin  and 
-Alaivnanl.  1^11.  ■  li-auo'il  in  0  rxiuTjnoni^, 
T)  w  :ii  (!.a!i;-  !.  !.  '^  \\  ]'h  nainral,  and  1  \vi;h  arli- 
licia!  L-ra;).  ■'■.:.'.  o.'- 1  I.  Mi;>fliiM  Itch  caii-u- 
l.;i'''!  It  Ir.'-::  ill!  :inal\>:.- ni' naphihalin  al  'i.'yl. 
lu  \:''V.  .i.u  i!i'"-<'.  :'.  laay  \o  a^^unu'd  \o  l.i-  nM.r 
■/.');  |M-t)aiily  ;1'''  :  ;'-•  i-i'iicInMiiii  Ci-rilio  prcM-ni 
is,  tliat.  It  i>-  '/.'»■  I  - '-n  iho  nxvL't'ii,  and  (i-Ol  (T 
CyV'Z  >  n  iho  liydii'L.  •ij  >c.ili'.  Tiu'  |in'>t*nl  \vi»rk. 
ueinj  ni'  a  ]>rai-i;(;;;  ciiaracicr.  it  is  asMinnMl 
lO  b;'  ♦!,  wrili..-ui  p;i':i:niing  ii  as  the  exact 
nunilLT. 
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History.  Carbon,  ander  the  form  of  charcoal, 
known  from  the  earliest  limes.  Paracelsu 
and  Van  Helmont  recognised  carbonic  acid  as 
evolved  by  burning  limestone  and  hyfermenia- 
tion,  but  this  gas  was  more  particularly  ex- 
amined by  Hales,  Black,  Priestley,  and  Ber^g* 
mann,  and  its  composition  determined  by  La- 
voisier. Lassonne,  Priestley,  and  Woodbouse 
discovered  carbonic  oxide,  which  others  proved 
to  contain  only  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Preparation^  ^c.  It  occurs  in  nature  crystal- 
lized in  2  forms,  the  Diamond  and  GBiPEm; 
less  pure  and  amorphous.  A stu a actte  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Coal.  Among  artificial  forms 
are: 

1.  Artijinal  Graphite,  formed  in  blast  fnr- 
naces,  when  a  white  iron  passes  into  gray 
metal,  precipitating  laminae  of  graphite.  To 
purify  this  and  the  native  graphite,  ignite  it 
powdered  with  potassa,  wash  with  water,  boil 
it  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  heat  it  to  avhiie 
heat  in  dry  chlorine  for  many  hours.  Tbepn- 
seiice  of  iron  in  graphite  is  accidental. 

2.  (  harroni,  obtained  from  Lampblack,  pan- 
tied  by  potassa;  obtained  by  strongly  ignitifig 
an  organic  substance,  such  as  pure  sugar,eoi- 
laining  neither  nitrogen  nor  ashes;  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  illuminating  gis  in 
gas  retorts,  as  an  accidental  product, /c(UK-ir6M 
especially  de[uisiting  where  the  retort  is  fis 
sured.     8ee  also  Chahcoal,  Boxeblack. 

Proptriict,  Dimorphous  (diamond  and  gn* 
phite),  colorless  and  colored  (diamond),  browi- 
ish  yellow  in  glass  colored  by  charcoal,  (!) 
black  and  opake  (i^raphite  and  charcoals)* 
transparent,  (»f  a  peculiar  lusiro,  refraciing 
Ii::ht  powprlully,  not  conduriin'^'  electricity 
(ihanituid),  wiili  a  briu'hl  metallic  Iii-.ire, con- 
(iucliti;?  elec.lricity  (graphite,  the  h'.irface  of 
^Ms-caibon,  ami  often  ecmunon  chaic».al);  hard- 
iic>s=  10  (diann'mi).  si>ni«'time>  =  0  fcharct'fll. 
u':is-ea:l'on).  vrcr.'Ttilly  soft  (charcoal. LT.'iphiie); 
>!"•<'.  ;^'rav.  =  :j-rj  (diamond), ==  2*1 1 — 2-27  (^ra- 
|)liiic),  =  1-7 — \\i  (pa— carbon),  charcoal  is 
iiften  very  Imhl  from  its  porous  ciiaracler. 
(■arhcn  is  lasiriess,  iiiuilorous,  one  of  the  raost 
infn>ible  and  fixe«l  substances;  di»ulji  still  pre- 
vails over  ihe  nature  of  the  globulcN  vf  carbon, 
carried  »«\er  iVoni  ilie  posiii\4P  to  t!ie  negative 
pole  of  the  deilau'raior  in  the  experiments  of 
Sill;man  and  Hare.  It  is  extremely  <li[hciiltto 
account  for  the  diJ^j^reni  properiiCi  of  the  va- " 
rieties  of  carbon,  their  relations  to  crystalline 
form,  to  electricity,  6ic.\  some  assume  that  it 
is  dne  to  the  poMiii'ii  of  atoms,  ihe  diamond 
leit)n;rin£r  t(i  tiie  rcirular,  graphite  lo  the  hex- 
aijonal  system,  while  charcoal  i>  nin-irphous; 
l)o!>iMeiner  terms  ijrafdiiie  a  metal  carlionium. 

CaiU.n  is  insf.luble  in  all  solvents  wiihen: 
(;han;^e;  it  is  ilissf-minaied  in  t-lass  wiih  a  yel- 
low, re«l.  or  browni>h  color.  It  cuml-ines  with 
>'iine  «)f  the  incials,  I'.-rminc:  mr!  nf.\  wiili  hy- 
ilif^fMi,  niin-uen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  Ac;  ;i  i> 
()ne  ol' the  principal  con.>titnenis  of  all  t-icair.c 
>nl»-tances.  It  may  be  >aid  to  Mirpa-s  all 
niluT  bodies  whatever  in  its  allinity  Ut  oxysen 
at  a  hmh  tempeialure;  and  bein?  inlusibl''. 
easily  j;<»i  rid  of  by  com bu**! ion,  and  forming 
compounds  wiih  oxyiren  which  escape  as  ?a^. 
this  body  is  more  suitable  than  any  other  ^ub- 
siance  to  ciVect  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxi  Je', 
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diit  is,  to  depriye  them  of  their  oxygen,  and  to 
prodace  from  them  the  metal  with  the  proper- 
ties which  characterize  it. 

Jnalynt.  Carhon  is  usually  determined  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid.  For  the  method 
pursued,  see  Aitaltsib  of  Orgawie  StUtstances, 
with  the  apparatus,  on  pi.  I. 

Oxygen.  1.  Carbonic  acid,  83m.  Fixed  air, 
meplutic  air;  Otr.  Kohlens^ure,  older  names 
were  Lufts&ure,  Kreidesaure;  Ff,  Acide  car- 
bonique,  ou  mephitique.  It  occurs  in  the  air, 
about  0*06  of  one  per  cent  in  volume  (see 
Atxospbsbx);  is  ejected  from  volcanoes ;  issues 
in  caves,  cellars,  Ac,  especially  in  limestone 
districts,  the  Grotto  del  Cane  yielding  over 
SOOfOOO  lbs.  per  annum;  in  mineral  springs 
called  carbonated  waters;  in  sea-water  espe- 
cially and  other  waters;  extensively  diffused 
in  limestone,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia ;  combined  with  other  metallic  oxides. 

It  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  dia- 
mond, graphite,  coals,  carbonic  oxide,  and  or- 
ganic substances  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen ;  by 
Sie  respiration  of  animals;  by  the  chemical 
action  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  on  carbon ; 
by  common  fermentation,  and  putrefaction  of 
ofganic  matters ;  during  various  transforma- 
tions and  decompositions  of  organic  bodies. 

Prep.  By  pouring  dilute  chlorohydric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  over  chalk,  marble,  limestone  in  a 
Woulfe's  bottle,  retort,  or  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented, p.  174,  fig.  23,  under  Akaltsis  ;  or  if  it 
be  required  dry  in  the  apparatus,  fig.  24,  p.  176, 
without  the  tube  «/;  or  m  the  self-generating 
reservoir,  using  pieces  of  limestone  instead  of 
sine,  see  Htdrooxit.  On  a  larger  scale,  it  may 
be  prepared  by  burning  charcoal  or  coke,  and 
washing  the  gas,  if  necessary,  with  an  acid  so- 
lotion  of  copper  or  lead  to  remove  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Prop.  Carbonic  acid  is,  at  ordinary  pressu  res, 
a  transparent  and  colorless  gas,  exciting  a  pun- 
gent sensation  in  the  nostrils,  with  a  weak,  but 
distinct  acid,  and  slightly  pungent  taste ;  spec. 
grav.  tB  1625 ;  its  power  of  refracting  light 
(airss  n  is  1*636,  (Dulong) ;  its  action  upon  ve- 
getable blues  is  feeble,  communicating  to  the 
infusion  or  paper  of  litmus  a  distinct  reddish 
color,  but  if  Ae  ^infusion  or  paper  be  left  in 
the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  speedily  escapes,  and 
the  blue  color  returns.  No  animal  can  breathe 
this  gas,  even  when  considerably  diluted.  No 
combustible  will  bum  in  it,  even  when  much 
dilated,  for  if  a  candle  be  let  down  into  a  mix- 
ttue  of  9  vols,  air  and  1  vol.  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
ejciinguisbed ;  such  a  mixture  may  be  breathed 
for  a  short  time  without  great  inconvenience. 
Water  absorbs  its  own  bulk  of  this  gas,  even 
when  reduced  by  compression  to  one-half  or 
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one-third  its  usual  bulk ;  9oda  or  mineral  water, 
is  water  impregnated  with  about  twice  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  hence  its  efiei^ 
vescence  or  briskness  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  The  briskness  of  beer,  champaigne, 
Ac,,  is  due  to  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
them,  in  a  compressed  state.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  this  gas  passed  into  a  tube  filled  with 
lime  or  barytic  water  produces  milkiness. 
This  gas  was  liquefied  by  Mr.  Faraday,  whose 
method  has  been  followed  by  Thilorier  in  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  liquid  acid  is  procured 
in  large  quantity.  It  consists  of  two  similar 
cylindrical  vessels  of  strong  sheet-iron,  calcu- 
lated to  resist  a  bursting  prdssure  of  60  atmo- 
spheres, in  one  of  which  several  pounds  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  decomposed  at  once 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  gas  confined  within  this  generating  vessel 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
second  cylinder  or  condenser,  by  means  of  a 
copper  tube  and  stopcock  of  nice  construction; 
and  the  charge  is  repeated  several  times  in 
succession,  till  two  or  three  pints  of  the  liquid 
acid  are  collected  in  the  receiver.  When  this 
liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  receiver 
by  a  small  jet,  a  portion  of  it  is  frozen  by  its 
own  evaporation,  and  forms  a  white  soft  mass, 
like  snow,  which  may  be  handled  and  does  not 
evaporate  very  rapidly,  owing  to  its  low  con- 
ducting power,  although  its  temperature  cannot 
be  more  than  —148®.  With  a  little  ether  the 
solid  acid  forms  a  semifluid  mass,  by  means 
of  which  mercury  can  be  frozen  in  considerap 
ble  quantity.  The  spec.  grav.  of  the  liquid  is 
0*83  at  32®;  it  dilates  remarkably  from  heat, 
its  expansion  being  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  air,  20  volumes  of  the  liquid  at  32°  be- 
coming 29  at  86®,  and  its  density  varying  from 
0*9  to  0*6  as  its  temperature  rises  from  — 4®  to 
86®.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether, 
alcohol,  naphtha,  oil  of  terpentiue,  and  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  but  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
fat  oils.  Its  compound  with  alcohol  may  be 
frozen,  and  melts  at  — 135®,  which  is  the  lowest 
point  fixed  with  accuracy  in  the  descending 
scale  of  temperature.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  careful  experiments  upon  the  elasticity 
of  its  vapor  at  different  temperatures.  Addam$* 
Elastic  force  of  Liquid  Carbonic  acid. 
Atmospberei  of 


Temperature.  ^^^^^^ 


CO, 


22 


100 


100 


Vol.         Spec.  grav. 

Carbon-vapor 1  0*4160 

Oxygen 1  1*1092 


Carbonic  acid 


Carbonic  oxide 1*0 

Oxygen 0*6 


63 


1  1*6252,  or  Carbonic  acid 

(CO,  sss  7512  -f  2  .  100  s=  275*12,  Berzelius.) 


1*0 


Spec.  grav. 

0-9706 

0-5546 

1*5252 
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Ti  i»  ikcom posed  hy  a  succeitsion  of  electric 
Bparks,  especially  when  hydrogen  or  some 
mcinU  are  present ;  by  heating  with  potassium, 
sj>dium,  phosphortisi,  and  b^fon. 

Carbon fi^a.  Carbonic  acid  forms  neutral* 
basic,  and  acid  salts;  eolorlcss  wiih  colorless 
o^idc^;  all  Lhe  alkaline  ate  soluble;  the  acid 
alkE^lEiio^anhy  and  a  few  others  are  soloble  ; 
all  other  carbonates  arc  msoluble.  The  car- 
bonates lose  all  or  nearly  all  their  acid  at  a  red 
heat,  except  the  nemral  alkaline  saU^,  This 
acid  ia  one  of  the  feeblest,  hence  its  neutral 
alkaline  salts  exhibit  alkaline  reaction,  hence 
ftl50  the  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  itll  free 
acids  soluble  in  water,  (with  the  exception  of 
bydrocyar^ic  and  hydrosulphuric,)  the  carbonic 
acid  cscapiii^  with  elfervescence^  aji  a  color* 
less  and  almost  inodorous  ga.St  Lime  and 
baryiic  water  produce,  with  carbonic  acid  or 
soluble  carbonate^}, white  precipitates  of  neu^ 
tral  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta^  if  with  free 
carbonic  acid,  the  reagent  should  be  cro ployed 
in  excess.  Tht  precipitates  formed  dissolve 
in  acids,  with  effervescence,  and  are  not  pre- 
cipitated again  by  ammonia  ;  after  boiling,  a 
solution  gf  carbonate  of  socU  contaijung  1  pt. 
carbonic  acid  to  40  or  SO^OOO  pii^*  water,  is 
clouded  by  barytic  water^  1  lo  20,000  by  lime 
water.  Chloride  of  cakiura  and  chloride  of 
barium  yield  with  neutral  alkaline  carbonates 
immediately,  and  with  bicarbonates  only  on 
boiling,  precipitates  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  of 
baryta ;  they  yield  no  precipitate  with  free 
carbonic  actd»  To  remove  carbonic  acid  from 
air  or  other  gaseous  mixtures,  instead  of  caus- 
tic alkali  or  lime-walert  the  dry  hydrate  of  lime 
may  be  mixed  intimately  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Glauber's  salt,  in  fine  powder;  and  this  mix- 
ture in  a  stratum  of  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
Ihicknefia  intercepts  carbonic  acid  most  com- 
pletelyi  and  may  rise  in  temperature  to  above 
SOO^  from  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  ^ns*  It 
is  quite  possible  to  respire  through  a  cushion 
of  that  ihickness,  ^lled  with  this  mixture,  and 
such  ati  article  might  be  found  useful  by  par- 
ties entering  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with 
carbonic  acid,  like  that  of  a  coal  mine  after 
the  occurrence  of  an  explosion  of  fir*  damp, 
Graham. 

Utttf  4<^'  Carbon  ic  ac  id ,  fore  ed  by  comp  re  s- 
sion  into  water  contained  in  larg:e  vessels  of 
tinned  copper,  is  employed  as  an  agreeable, 
g p a rk  1  i ng  be v e rage^  (soda  or  m i  n eral  wa le r, ) 
usually  by  mingling  it  with  variously  flavored 
syrups*  Where  the  vessels  are  not  kept  well 
tinued,  a  trace  of  copper  will  be  dissolved,  and 
imparts  a  metallic  aAer-taste  to  the  watery  it^ 
presence  may  be  known  by  evaporating  a  ^ 
pint  of  the  water  to  a  small  bulk,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  pure  sulphuric,  munaEic,or  nitric  acid, 
and  then  caustic  ammonia  in  excess,  when  & 
blue  color  indicates  copper,  Carbotiic  acid 
derived  from  bu ruing  coals  Is  also  employed 
Id  precipitating  subacetate  of  lead  to  form 
while-lead* 

Where  carbonic  acid  has  accumulated  in 
wells,  cellars,  Ac,,  its  presence  may  be  arrcer- 
tained  by  letting  down  a  lighted  taper  into  it, 
when,  if  not  extinguished^  the  air  may  be 
breathed  safely  for  a  short  time.  To  remove 
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it,  throw  down  dry  slacked  Ume,  or  pass  &  m^* 
siderable  quantity  of  water  Into  it,  or  raixe  ud 
depress  an  inverted  umbrella  repealedly  Iti  il 
in  orde^  to  dilute  it  largely  with  air 

S,  Chhtoatrbonic  addi.  Syn*  Phosge?ie  ga^ 
acide  chloroxycarbonique*  Prrp^  I*  hitrodtiefl 
equal  volumes  of  dry  carbonjc  oxide  and  ehl* 
ritie  into  an  exhausted  glass  flask;  cijki^  ibe 
mixture  to  sunshine  for  a  few  minuies  until  rlw 
color  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  the  vctnmo 
of  the  miiture  diminishes  one  hal^  "*  Plaa 
carbonic  oxide  over  ignited  chloride  of  leidoT 
silver*  Prop.  A  colorless  gas,  with  a  EtroQg 
odor  more  dii^a^reeable  and  su^ocatin^  tbin 
chlorine,  and  affects  the  eyes  with  tears;  «4* 
deus  vegetable  blues;  tin,  xinc*  antimony, <ir 
arsehic,  heated  in  i^  decompose  it,  forviaf 
chlorides  and  setting  free  the  carbonic  oxide; 
water  decomposes  it  into  moriatie  and  carbooie 
acids;  r ef racti o g  po wer  ^  3 "OSe ;  ( ai r  ^  1  i) 
jipec.gni7,=:3435*  A Icoho labaorbfl  \2 liaies, 
chloride  of  arsenic  10  limea  itn  volumi*  of  Ite 
gas,  and  the  chloride  of  sulphor  &l»o  ab»orli 
it;  it  forms  with  ammoniacal  gas  a  whitctsoO' 
pound.  Formula,  CO,  CI,  conlatfiiuf  71*41 
per  centr  chlorine,  or  C  Clg,  C0|,  but  C  Clj 
is  unknown.  Dry  ammonia  and  cMl>fpcl^ 
bonic  acid  gases  condense  to  a  white,  ctjiill^ 
line  solid,  which  is  a  miiture  of  »al-ftfliii(^ 
niac  and  carbiimid,  neutral,  volatile,  hitilf 
a  &hnrp  (ai>te,  and  deliquescing  in  the  tir; 
3NH5-hCO,Cl  =  CO,NH,  +  Nl|,,a  ItH 
soluble  in  waten  ni>t  prccipitable  by  tajts  «f 
baryta  or  lime;  strong  inorganic  acid*  deeoDr 
poso  it  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acldt  thQ\ 
CO.  i\Hj  +  SO,.  H0+  HO  =.  .\H,0*  SO,  + 

co^* 

3.  Carbotiic  oritfe*  Get.  Kohlenoxyi  It  ^ 
formed  by  the  com  bastion  of  fuel  with  ati  ii*- 
suflicient  supply  of  air,  by  healing  an  alkaUaft 
or  earthy  carbonate  with  charcoal  or  iron,  by 
the  decomposition  of  many  organic  aubstaaceSi 
Prep.  I.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iii«^ 
iron,  lead,  or  copper  with  charcoal  in  in  iroo 
or  glass  vessel  to  redness,  2,  By  beating  cl^ 
bonate  of  lime,  baryiai  or  slijontia  with  cha^ 
coal  or  iron  filin^js,  pretty  strongly,  we  c^- 
tain  very  pure  carbonic  oxide,  mixed,  bc^ 
ever,  with  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  acid  |a% 
which  is  easily  removed  by  washing  the  pi 
with  milk  of  lime.  3.  Heat  in  a  retcrt  oi 
gas  bottle  a  mixture  of  concentrated  snlphs^ 
ric  acid  and  binoxalate  of  potassa  or  ooUfl 
acid,  CpOa  =  CO  -(-  CO3*  Caustic  potassa  ot 
milk  of  lime  removes  the  carbonic  and  from 
any  of  the  above  gases,  leaving  the  carboaic 
oiide  pure*  Prop,  Colorless*  destitute  of 
taste  or  smell;  spec*  grav,  ^970*6  ;  refraciirf 
power  =  M57  (air=l).  It  produces  no  chacfe 
on  vegetable  blues,  does  not  unite  with  acids  or 
bases ;  water  absorbs  T^^^h  to  ^^^th  of  its  Tolame; 
no  animal  can  breathe  it,  and  it  is  more  poh 
so  nous  than  carbonic  acid ;  it  bums  with  x 
be  am  if ui  blue  llame,  giving  out  bat  little  li^lil; 
a  mixture  of  2  vols*  of  this  gas  and  I  vol*  of  air 
explodes  by  an  electric  spark,  or  with  a  red  hot 
wire ;  t  vols,  carbonic  oxide  -f-  I  voL  oxy^a, 
exploded  over  mercuryi  giTe  %  rob,  carboaic 
acid  gas. 
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Composition: 


C 
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42*86 
57.14 


CO      14         100 


Vol.  Spec.  frar. 

1*0  0-^160 

0-5  0-5546 

1-5  0.9706 


(00  =  75-114+  100=  17512,  Berz.) 
Salphur.  1.  Bitulphuret  of  Carbon,  Sulpho- 
carbonic  acid;  Ger,  Schwefelkohlenstoff.  Prep, 
..  From  a  mixtareof  sulphur  and  charcoal,  the 
nlphur  distils  off  without  combination.  Sul- 
)bar  either  as  vapor,  or  fused  or  in  solid  pieces, 
Kbroaght  in  contact  with  ignited  charcoal ;  the 
arbon  being  contained  in  a  porcelain  tube  or 
etort,  in  a  vessel  of  graphite  or  a  thick  iron 
ask.  Probably  the  best  arrangement  is  a 
IroDg  iron  flask  with  an  inclined  tube  enter- 
Bg  near  the  bottom,  and  provided  with  a  stop- 
ock»  through  which  pieces  of  sulphur  are  let 
own  from  time  to  time  upon  the  ignited  pieces 
f  charcoal  with  which  the  flask  is  filled ;  a 
road,  sheet-iron  tube  passing  out  from  the  top 
ondacts  the  vapors  into  a  sheet-iron  receiver 
ooled  by  ice. 

%,  By  distilling  charcoal  with  iron  or  copper 
jrites,  or  crude  antimony.  Sulphuret  of  ear- 
on  is  purified  from  excess  of  sulphur  by  care- 
il  distillation ;  a  very  slow  distillation  yields 
ne  crystals  of  sulphur;  from  water  by  dis- 
iUing  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  from  sulphu- 
etled  hydrogen  by  shaking  with  white  lead. 

Jhvp,  It  is  a  transparent  and  colorless  liquid; 
aste  acid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic ; 
ador  nauseous  and  foetid;  spec.  grav.  1-272,  or 
l-MS;  refractive  power  =  5179  (air=  1)  ;  ex- 
ftnsive  force  at  63*5°=: 7-36  in. mercury;  boils 
mween  105^  and  114°,  does  not  congeal  at 
—90®;  it  is  extremely  volatile,  producing  a 
grett  degree  of  cold,  by  evaporation;  spec. 
par.  of  vapor  ^  2634*5 ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble 
ll  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the 
htler  taking  up  3  times  its  bulk ;  itt-eadily  unites 
itti  chloride  of  nitrogen,  preventing  it  from 
detonating,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oils 
ar  phosphorus.  It  takes  fire  in  the  open  air  at 
MO®,  burning  with  a  blue  flame;  its  vapor 
detonates  violently,  when  mixed  with  oxygen, 
W  the  electric  spark,  the  products  being  sul- 
fBnroas  and  carbonic  acids,  or  carbonic  oxide, 
wkk  too  little  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by 
odd  oil  of  vitriol  into  carbon  and  sulphur ;  by 
hfpochloroos  acid  into  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
aid  muriatic  acids,  and  chlorine ;  by  ignited 
tirfhs  or  oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  and  tin 
JMo  metallic  sulphurets  and  other  products ;  by 
hetted  potassium,  iron,  or  copper,  probably 
fimaing  a  simple  sulphuret  of  carbon  with  the 
■ctallic  sulphuret;  under  water,  exposed  to 
the  air  it  gradually  changes  into  sulphuric  and 
carbonic  acids.  It  dissolves  gradually  in  the 
fixed  alkalies,  forming  an  alkaline  carbonate 
tad  sulphocarbonate  or  carbosnlphohydrate ; 
with  ammonia  it  forms  slowly  carbosulphohy- 
dnte  and  cyanosulphohydrate  of  ammonia.  It 
mixes  with  liquid  carbonic  acid,  chloride  of 
alphnr  and  of  nitrogen;  dissolves  sulphur, 
and  8  or  more  times  its  weight  of  phosphorus, 
fnming  a  liquid  of  very  high  refracting  power, 
iodine  with  a  rich  violet  color,  bromine ;  it  dis- 
aolfes  or  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  fat,  and 


volatile  oils,  resin,  dtc.    Its  behavior  to  chlo- 
rine, see  4,  below. 

2.  Solid  Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  Remains  with 
the  charcoal  after  forming  bisulphuret  of  car- 
bon, or  after  washing  saltpeter  out  of  gunpow- 
der.   It  has  not  been  minutely  studied. 

3.  Sulphocarbohydric  acid.  Rothsaure,  Zcite ; 
Kohlenschwefelwasserstoff*saure,  Berz,  Bisul- 
phuret of  carbon  combines  readily  with  the  al- 
kaline sulphurets  in  solution.  Saturate  alcohol 
with  ammoniacal  gar,  and  dissolve  in  it  bisul- 
phuret of  carbon,  carefully  excluding  the  air; 
sulphocarbonate  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium 
deposits  as  a  crystalline  powder;  which  is 
washed  with  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  treated 
with  somewhat  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  then 
immediately  diluted  with  water,and  the  aqueous 
liquid  poured  off  from  the  brown  oily  acid.  It 
is  a  reddish  brown,  transparent,  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  preciphating  salts  of  lead 
red,  of  copper  reddish  brown,  of  mercuric  oxide 
yellowish.  It  combines  with  oxides,  expelling 
carbonic  acid.    Form.  HCS,  =  HS  -f  OS,. 

Sulphocarbanates,  Formed  by  mingling  alka- 
line sulphurets  with  1,  caustic  or  carbonated 
fixed  alkali  with  3,  or  precipitating  metallic 
solutions  by  alkaline  sulphocarbonates.  The 
alkaline  are  soluble,  most  of  the  others  insolu- 
ble; the  former  have  a  sharp,  cooling,  and 
hepatic  taste ;  the  solutions  are  yellowish,  \he 
dry  salts  yellow,  red,  brown,  black;  they  are 
easily  decomposed. 

4.  Sulphochloride  of  Carbon.  When  a  mixture 
of  dry  chlorine  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is 
passed  through  an  ignited  porcelain-tube  filled 
with  fragments  of  porcelain,  it  is  wholly  re- 
solved into  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  snlphuir 
and  pcrchloride  of  carbon.  When  sulphuret 
of  carbon  is  conveyed  into  a  flask  filled  with 
dried  chlorine,  and  left  to  stand  for  some  weeks 
well-closed,  a  dark  yellow  liquid  is  formed, 
which  contains  chloride  of  sulphur  and  the 
sulphochloride  of  carbon.  The  chloride  of  sul- 
phur is  decomposed  by  treatment  with  water, 
and  the  sulphochloride  may  be  obtained  pure 
by  repeated  distillation  with  water  and  mag- 
nesia. To  prepare  it,  allow  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  closed 
vessel  containing  a  mixture  for  liberating  chlo- 
rine; it  is  frequently  shaken,  and  subsequently 
distilled.  It  is  a  yellow,  oily,  acrid-smelling 
liquid  of  1-46  spec,  grav.,  which  does  not  mix 
with  water;  boils  at  about  158^,  is  neither 
altered  by  water  nor  by  acids,  (not  even  by 
fuming  nitric  acid,)  but  is  decomposed  by 
caustic  poiassa  with  the  formation  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  the 
separation  of  perchloride  of  carbon.    Kolbe, 

Halogens.  1.  Subchloride  of  Carbon,  Ob- 
tained accidentally,  and  first  examined  by 
Faraday  and  R.  Philips.  Pr.epared  by  Reg^ 
nault  by  passing  chloride  of  carbon,  2,  repeat- 
edly through  a  red  hot  tube.  Prop.  White, 
silky  prisms,  tasteless,  with  a  peculiar  odor ; 
insoluble  in  water ;  not  acted  on  bv  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  nor  by  alkaline  solo- 
tions ;  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  hot  oil  of  ter- 
pentine, from  which  it  is  deposited  in  needles 
on  cooling ;  melts,  boils,  and  sublimes  at  abont 
300® ;  bams  with  a  greenish  blue  flame ;  de- 
composed by  potassium,  which  \>\iTn&  nVivS\^ 

4\^ 


CAEBONATE  OF  BISMUTH. 


CARRAGEENIN. 


in  lis  vapor,  depositing  carbon.    Farm*  C^Ol^* 
or  CjjCU 

2.  Cfdaridff  cf  C  Prolochloride,  Formed  bj 
Faraday  by  passing  ^e^quicbloride^  3j  through 
ft  red*hot  tube  filled  with  fragmetits  of  glass, 
and  by  careful  and  repeated  distiHation.  Prop, 
A  limpid,  colodess  Liqaid;  spec,  grav.^  t-fi&36 ; 
refractmg  powers  1*4875;  burns  with  bright 
yellow  iigbt,  and  much  smoke,  when  held  in 
flame,  exhaling  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  ;  does 
not  congeal  at  zero ;  boils  at  24S^ ;  at  a  red 
beat  nndergc^es  pariiai  decomposition;  is  i^ot 
s<:4uble  in  water;  dissolves  in  alcahoi,  etber, 
the  voIatUe  and  £xed  oils ;  b  ttot  acted  on  by 
alkalins  solutions,  nor  by  nitric^  muriatic,  nor 
sulphuric  acidii ;  oxygen  decomposes  it  at  high 
temperatures;  chlorine  dissolves  In  it,  and 
when  exposed  to  suulighl  is  coo  verted  intoses- 
qnichkiride  of  carbon ;  it  dissolves  tudine,  form- 
ing a  red  solution ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
dissolve  it;  its  action  on  metals  aud  metallic 
oxtd«5  is  very  similar  to  that  of  sesquichto- 
ride.  The  spec,  gmv*  of  its  vapor ^6749  (£820, 
JUgnanh  ) ,    Form,  C .  C I  ^  or  C  .C 1  j, 

5»  SetquiehlondtofV*^  Perchforide*  Prepared 
by  exposing  the  oil  of  ole&ant  gas  or  Dutch 
tlimid  (see  carbu retted  HvDiioQtif)  to  theactioo 
of  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  ^^uulight,  when  the 
IjqQJd  h  (ransformed  into  crystals  of  the  Ees- 
qgichloride,  while  chJorohydric  acid  is  evolved, 
C^H^C]^+Cl^=C^Ci^-^4HCl.  Frup.  Trans^ 
parent,  colorless  crystals,  six-ijided  prisms  of 
the  right  rhombic  sy^iemi  with  lutle  taste,  an 
aromatic  odori  spec.  grav*5=2i  refractive 
power  high ;  very  friable  ;  volatilizes  sl<iwly  at 
common  temperatures,  fuses  at  320^,  boils  at 
360^;  in  the  dame  of  a  spirit  lamp  it  barn^ 
v^ith  a  red  ^amc,  emitung  much  smoke,  in 
oxygen,  wuh  a  brilliant  light;  in.soluble  in 
water,  dissolve  a  readily  in  alcohol,  more  in  hot 
than  in  cold,precipitable  by  water,  much  more 
soluble  in  ether,  ShOluble  in  volatile  and  fixed 
oils;  acids  and  alkalies  act  on  it  with  little 
energy;  it  melis  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
without  cbauge,  but  at  a  high  temperature, 
chloride  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  and  chlo- 
ride of  carbon  are  formed.  Most  of  the  metals 
decompose  it  at  a  h[gh  temperature,  charcoal 
being  depoi'ited,  and  chlorides  formed;  with 
metallic  oxides,  diOercnt  results  are  obtained, 
according  to  the  oxides,  producing  chlorides 
and  carbcfnic  acid,  or  mixtures  of  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  Spec,  grav.  of  vapor 
8201-9,  (S1&7,  Regii*)^     Form,  C^Cl^,  or  C,Clj, 

4.  BichlaridM  9/ C,  Formed  by  exposing  chlo- 
roform (see  chloride  of  FoaaifLj  or  Marsh  gas 
(carburetted  HrDBOORjf )  to  an  excess  of  chlo- 
rine in  sunlight,  when  the  bichloride  and 
muriatic  acid  are  formed.  A  liquid  of  spec, 
grav,  I '6;  boils  at  192;  spec,  grav,  of  vapors 
5358  (5303,  ile^ft,).     Formula,  C^Clg,  or  CjCl^, 

The  above  com  pounds  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bon are  more  closely  allied  to  organic  than  in- 
organic substances, 

CARBONAl^E  OF  BiSMtJTH.    Jlfifi.    See 

CARBONATE  OF  LANTHANIUM.  Min. 
Thin  4-sided  scales  of  a  grayish  white  color; 
gives  moisture  m  a  closed  tube;  dissolves  in 
acids  with  effervescence;  consists  mainly  of 
gsr^nitt  of  lasthanmm,  wiih  traces  of  proiox- 
4# 


ide  of  cetium.    It  ia  found  ai  Basing  in  Sw«* 

den,  coaling  cerite, 

CARBUNCLE.    Mm.     Bee  QA»5ri-r, 

CARDAMOM,  Fkar,  Plants  of  the  order 
Zingiberacetf ;  among  which  are  Gijcgi;b,Tci* 
«Knic^  Amomum,  Elettaria,  dbc,  Tromms^ 
dorff's  analysis  of  Ekttaria  Carditmomvm  gaver 
essential  oil  4-6,  fixed  oil  10'4f  a  salt  of  potassa 
(malate!)  combined  with  a  coloring  matter  S^S, 
fee  u  la  3^0,  nitrogenous  mucilage  wifh  phos- 
phate of  lime  l^S,  yellow  ct4oring  matter  0*4, 
and  woody  fibre  77'3. 

The  etKntial  ^U  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
seeds  with  water ;  it  is  colorless,  has  an  agree- 
able odor,  and  a  strongs  aromatic^  burning  taste; 
spec.  grar.  ^  0-943 ;  i$  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  oils,  and  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  porasb- 
lye ;  by  keeping,  it  becomes  yellow,  viscid^  and 
loses  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell ;  it  then  deto- 
nates with  iodine,  and  takes  fire  in  contact  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid.  Oa  this  oil  dependt 
the  odor,  flavor,  and  aromatic  qualities  of  the 
seeds.    Its  composition  is  Cj^U^,  like  eamphf. 

The  Jixed  oil  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  aad 
the  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  has  &oii» 
analogv  lo  castor  oil.    Pitr>c. 

CARMINE.   Chfm^   Teek    See  CfMiBijriui. 

CARN  ELIAN,    Min.    Sec  Qvaut^. 

CAROTEV,  A  principle  in  the  rootof  i)«-  I 
C14J  carota  (common  carrot).  Carrot  juice  has  • 
a  brick-red  color,  taste  sweetish,  coagulaiei 
under  212^^,  and  when  dried  amounis  to  &-@28 
of  the  juice,  is  composed  of  0*436  vegetable 
albumenrO-lD  fat  oil,  (H)34  caroiiu,  and  0*0^  of 
earthy  phosphates  ;  the  distilled  jnice  gire$of 
^,nr  of  its  weight  of  volatile  oil,  which  is  color- 
less, has  a  carroty  smell,  a  strong  taste  j  ,ipet 
grav.  ^  0-8 863  ;  is  little  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CarQiirt  is  extracted  by  ether  from  the  coagu- 
lated juice,  the  ether  evaporated  a»d  the  resi- 
due treated  with  caustic  ammonia,  whereby  tke 
oil  is  saponified  and  dissolved ;  redissolve  ttt 
residue  in  ether^  and  add  absol.  alcohol  Tie 
carotin  crystallizes  by  evaporation  in  smiU 
needles,  which  are  purified  by  bibulous  piper 
to  absorb  the  oil,  or  retreated  with  amm<?Dii' 
Prop,  Small  ruby-red  needles  or  scales,  with 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  neutral ;  heat  sofieus, 
but  does  not  melt  it,  it  is  not  volaiile,but  bttms 
without  residue ;  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  alco- 
hol and  ether,  when  mixed  with  fixed  or  vola- 
tile  oilSt  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble;  the  yel- 
low solutions  are  rendered  colorless  by  dw 
solar  ray»     WarkEnrodtr. 

CARPHOLITE^CARPHOSIBERITE,  8« 
KmruoLiTx  and  KxarnosiDEniTE* 

CARRACEENtN.  A  principle  in  Chtmim 
crUpu$j  Irish  Moss.  Herberger^s  analysis  fiftJ 

Vegetable  jelly 79-1 

Mucus....../,...*., ....«...,    H 

Two  resins  .*,*,,.,, ,,,,,*.,*.    0-7 

Fatly  matter  and  free  acids  - "1 

Chi 0 rid es  of  sodium  or  cftlciunit and  U_-« 

sulphate  of  polassa >«aM* 

Iodine  or  bromine  ,.«,,,.,..,,,.  .J 

The  mucilaginous  matter  (vtget^U  jdhf  ot 
ptciin)  may  be  a  peculiar  substance.  It  is  eoIik 
ble  in  boiling  water,  and  its  solution  forms  a 
precipitate  with  aubacetiie  of  lead  and  silicit* 


CABTHAMU8. 


CARYOPHILLIN. 


of  potissa,  and,  if  sofficieDtly  concentrated, 
gelatinizes  on  cooling.  It  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  gum  by  its  aqueous  solution  not  pro- 
ducing a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  alcohol ; 
from  starch,  by  its  not  assuming  a  blue  color 
with  tincture  of  iodine ;  from  animal  jelly,  by 
tincture  of  nutgalls  causing  no  precipitate; 
from  pectin,  by  acetate  of  lead  not  throwing 
down  any  thing;  as  well  as  by  no  mucic  acid 
being  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

CARTHAMUS.  The  flowers  of  Carthamus 
(Mdorittf,  Safllower,  contain  several  coloring 
matters,  Carthamin,  Carlhamein,  and  a  ytlbw 
color  which  has  not  been  minutely  studied. 

Carthamin,  Prep,  To  isolate  it,  exhaust  the 
flowers  with  water,  to  remove  the  yellow  color ; 
place  them  in  contact  with  water  rendered 
•lightly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda;  precipi- 
tate by  hydrate  of  lead ;  decompose  this  salt, 
well-washed,  by  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  filter;  the  yellow  liquid  furnishes 
white  acicular  crystals  of  pure  carthamin. 
Small  white  prismatic  needles,  of  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  less 
10  in  water;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a 
faint  yellow  color ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it — when  concentrated,  it  blackens  it; 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  produce  no  color, 
bat  dissolve  it  by  a  gentle  heat  When  iniro- 
dnced  into  a  bell-glass  full  of  mercury,  with 
oxygen  and  alkalies  it  immediately  becomes 
yellow,  then  rose-red,  being  changed  into  car- 
thamein ;  ammonia  changes  the  white  cartha- 
min to  a  rose  color,  with  greater  difficulty  than 
caustic  or  carbonated  potassa  or  soda ;  acetate 
of  lead  precipitates  carthamin  as  a  white  lake, 
which,  by  lengthened  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, becomes  yellow,  and  then  rose-colored. 

Carthamein  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  and 
by  neutralizing  the  solution  with  citric  acid,  red 
flakes,  similar  to  the  carthamin  prepared  by 
the  ordinary  processes,  are  deposited,  which 
are  carthamein.  Pore  carthamin  gave  the 
ibrmnla,  C^fifi^,  eq.  =  2662-32;  the  crystals 
afforded  8-29  per  cent,  water;  2  atoms  =  8-07. 
Carthamein  gave  CggH^O^,  and  modified  car- 
thamein C24H7O7.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
carthamin,  on  becoming  colored,  absorbs  2 
Horns  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  Cj^H^O. 
4-0,=sCj5H«07;  but  under  the  influence  of 
solar  light  and  by  lengthened  contact  with  the 
air,  it  parts  with  2  atoms  carbon  and  2  atoms 
hydrogen,  which  combine  with  6  atoms  oxygen, 
and  are  given  ofl*  as  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  equation : — 
CJifi,  +  0^=  C,,H,0,  +  2  COj  +  2  HO. 
Pniuer  in  Ciiem,  Gaz,  ii.  351. 

CARTILAGE.    See  CnoxDRiy. 

CARUEN,  CARUACROLE.  Distil  oil  of 
caraway  with  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  until 
Ibe  peculiar  odor  of  the  oil  disappears :  caruen 
passes  over,  caruacrole  remains.  Rectify  the 
eamen  over  potassa,  until  colorless;  it  amounts 
to  I  of  the  oil.  It  is  a  thin  liquid,  with  a  plea- 
sant odor  and  taste,  lighter  than  water,  in  which 
it  is  slightly  soluble,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
lad  ether,  barns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame, 
becomes  resinous  in  the  air,  boils  at  343^; 
spec  grav.  of  vapor  ss  5175;  decomposed  by 
iolphurlc  and  nitric  acids,  and  by  chlorine,  the 
ktft  forming  a  yiscid  yellow  compound;  com- 


bines with  dry  muriatic  acid,  forming  a  muriate 
of  caruen,  analogous  to  muriate  of  camphen, 
with  the  composition,  C,^,,  HCl.  Caruen 
may  be  also  prepared  from  the  oil  by  distilla- 
tion over  potassa,  or  any  body  which  decom- 
poses the  oxy-oil  into  a  substance  with  a  higher 
boiling  point.    Form.  Cj^Hg. 

Caruacrole,  By  fractioning  the  redistillation 
of  the  residue  in  preparing  caruen,  taking  only 
the  middle  portions,  caruacrole  is  obtained 
pure.  It  is  a  colorless,  thick  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  potassa  lye,  of  a 
peculiar  disagreeable  odor,  sharp  biting  taste, 
boils  at  450°,  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  po- 
tassa, and  potassium,  the  last  evolving  hydro- 
gen. Formula,  C^j,HggO„  Schwcizer,  See  Ca- 
raway. 

CARYOPHILLIN.  Chem,  Cloves  are  the 
unexpanded  flower  of  the  Caryophylhu  aromati- 
cus  {Eugenia  caryophillata).  Their  analysis  by 
Trommsdorfll*  gave  volatile  oil  18,  almost  taste- 
less resin  6,  peculiar  kind  of  tannin  13,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  extractive  with  tannin  4,  gum  13, 
woody  fibre  28,  and  water  18.  Their  volatile 
oil  consists  of  two  oils,  a  light  carbohydrogen, 
and  a  heavy  oil,  caryophillic  acid,  beside 
which,  the  clove  contains  caryophillin  and 
eugenin. 

Oil  of  Chve*,  Obtained  by  submitting  cloves, 
with  water,  to  repeated  distillation ;  they  yield 
from  17  to  22  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  the  two  oils.  When  carefully  and 
recently  prepared  it  is  colorless  or  light-yellow, 
but  by  keeping  becomes  brownish-red ;  has  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  the  odor  of  cloves,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  the 
fixed  oils ;  spec.  grav.  1-034  to  1-055.  To  sepa- 
rate the  two  oils  mix  it  with  potassa-lye  and 
distil ;  a  light  oil  passes  over,  while  a  com- 
pound of  the  heavy  oil  and  potassa  remains  in 
the  retort,  and,  by  distillation  with  phosphoric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  gives  out  the  heavy  oil. 

Light  Oil,  Colorless;  spec.  grav.  0-918;  in- 
capable of  combining  with  bases,  but  absorbs 
chlorohydric  acid  gas  without  yielding  a  crys- 
talline compound;  consists  of  C^^Hg;  isomeric 
with  camphen, 

Caryophillic  acid,  Syn.  Eugenic  acid,  Clove 
acid,  Heavy  oil  of  cloves.  Obtained  as  above, 
the  acid  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  the  odor 
and  taste  of  cloves,  reddens  litmus ;  spec. 
grav.=  1-079;  boils  at  469®;  neutralizes  alka- 
lies perfectly,  forming  crystallizable  soluble 
salts  with  potassa  and  baryta,  which  become 
alkaline  by  evaporation ;'  an  iron  salt  added  to 
an  alkaline  solution  of  the  acid  produces  a  blue 
or  reddish  tint;  nitric  acid  reddens  the  heavy 
oil.  Formula,  Cj^Hj^Oj;  Ealing  and  BcBch" 
mann;  Dumas*s  first  analysis  gave  CjpHjjOg, 
his  second,  Cj^HjgOj ;  but  the  composition  is 
doubtful. 

Caryophillin.  Described  by  Lodibert,  ex- 
amined by  Bonastre  and  by  Dumas.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  cloves  by  boiling  alcohol,  the 
Molucca  cloves  yielding  the  largest  quantity, 
those  of  Bourbon  less,  Cayenne  cloves  none. 
It  is  a  silky,  crystalline,  odorless,  tasteless,  fusi- 
ble, and  volatile  substance ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  slightly  so  in 
caustic  alkalies,  reddened  by  8ulpV\wTv<^  a!c\i\. 


CASTOR. 

v«ij,  \htxk  resiDous;  fosfs  fii  151  ^  is  vtrj 

toltiblc  m  alcDhol  and  in  ethers  is  easily  sapODJ- 
fied,  gtjceria  being  separated,  atjd  palmate  of 
poUssa  beiog  formi^d.  When  the  soap  15  dis* 
solrfd  m  water,  and  mixed  wiib  murJatic  Acid, 
pajmlc  acid  separates  on  coolitigt  i&  &  crystal- 
linfl  mass* 

Pa  Imic  aciiL  Wb  ite,  sil  kj  ti  e  e  dl  e  !i  ^  sol  uble  i  a 
all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  eih^r,  m  5  pt$. 
alcohol  of  0'91S,  reddens  liimua  paper  strongty. 
GOEdbmes  with  ba.'te^,  aiid  dec  o  en  peaces  the  car- 
Wiate^,  fuses  at  HS*^, 

Palmate  of  soda  is  obtained  by  mixmg  palmic 
acid  wiib  a  solution  of  carbonaie  of  soda,  evapo- 
Tating  to  dryneMp  and  digesfiing  the  residue  in 
alcohol,  which  only  dissolves  the  palmate; 
whtu  treated  vith  a  great  deal  of  water,  a  bi- 
^imaie  is  formed.  The  salts  are  generally 
aqlnbte  in  hot  alcoboL  A  correct  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  when  passed  through  castor  oil,  coa- 
verts  it  into  a  solid  masst  which  ^eems  to  be 
palmiD,  and  which,  when  saponified,  yields 
palmie  acid. 

CASTOR,  Phar.  Casioreom;  Gtr,  Biber- 
geil.  Sacs  between  the  anas  and  external  gent^ 
laJs  of  both  seie*  of  the  beaver  {Cattor ^htr). 
Two  kinds  are  distinguished,  the  American  and 
RnsAian.  The  following  analyses  of  castor 
are  by  Brand es,  l, the  American*  3^  the  Russian : 
Pereira  thinks  ibe  atnouot  of  inorganic  matter 
too  great  in  the  analysis  of  L 

1.  t. 

Volatile  oil 1*00  2-0 

Resin*.*., 1365  5S6 

Cholesteria. , ,     —  1-2 

Castorin ,,. 0-33  2  5 

Albumen 0-05  1*6 

Gelatin*.*. --  10  4 

Osmazome ..,    0-30  2-4 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol  * »    —  I'fi 

Carbonate  of  lime 33^62  S^6 

Other  salts 2^8'i  34 

Mucus .,-..*• *    3-30  — 

Animal  matter,  like  horn  . .    2-30  — 

Membrane SQ-OO  30 

Moisture  and  loss 3333  1 1-7 

99^30       100 


^ 


Enf  firiaZ  01 J  of  Caster.  Ob  ta  i  n  ed  by  d  i  s  ti  1 1  i  n  g 
the  same  water  several  times  with  fresh  por- 
tioas  of  castor ;  pale  yellow,  has  the  odor  of 
castor,  wilh  an  acrid ^  bitier  taste. 

Caftiinin*  Casloreum  Camphor  Obtained 
by  boiling  castor  in  alcohol ;  the  cat^tortn  de- 
posits when  the  liquor  cools*  A  crystalline, 
fatty,  non-sap  on  ifiable  substance,  fusible,  and 
ia  the  liqaid  state  floats  on  water;  when  pnre 
it  is  white ;  soluble  in  ether  and  boiling  alco- 
hol. By  long  ebtillition  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  crystallizable  acid,  cas- 
tont;  aetd.  The  s n pe r-cas tora te  of  a m  m  on i a  is 
crystallizable,  and  forms  white  precipitates  with 
the  salts  of  silver,  lead,  and  protoxide  cf  iron, 
and  green  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  copper* 
Castorin  is  allied  to  Chohslirin. 

Rt$in.    Dark  brown,  has  an  acrid  and  bitter 
laste,  a  slight  odor  of  castor,  is  insoluble  in  pore 
ether,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  from  which 
water  precipitates  iL 
4Z4 


CATECHU. 

CATALYSia  The  action  of  txm£art  «f 
Berxehus  and  MiticherUch  tjudern 
by  catalysis,  the  decomposition  proda^ed  by  %. 
solid  or  liquid,  in  another  body,  wiihuut  itself 
undergoinif  a  chemical  change*  or  at  least  wiUi* 
out  assuming  any  of  the  constituents  of  ttii 
body  decomposed.  Thus  many  oieiab  an^ 
metallic  ojidrit  dropped  into  bmoxidie  of  hydtftk 
gen,  produce  a  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen,  ex^ 
cepting  that  oxide  of  silver  loses  its  oxygen  all 
the  same  time;  sulphutic  acid  coniverts  »tarcl^ 
&jc.,  into  grape-sugar, causing  it  to  Sissume  thm 
elements  of  water,  while  the  acid  itself  remaiot 
unaltered  and  uncombincd.  Some  of  ihe  ph<i* 
n  umena  have  been  explained  i  n  lither  ways,  ~ 
others  again  have  not  received  any  other  ejr|ilai{ 
nation.  We  may  therefore  employ  ih«  term  9g 
expressive  of  such  phenomena,  tuDtxl  il  sliaU 
have  been  shown  to  be  incorrect^  pr  tiniit  (bef 
may  be  erplaiiied  in  dome  more  satUfaeiorj 
manner.    £^ee  CanditiQin  <if  Atwisinr  ond  C-ov^ 

TACT* 

CATECHU,  8yn,  Terra  Japonicfl*  Fr.Q^ 
chou*  An  extract  derived  from  1,  ^^t€at*tiidm 
or  Catechu  Palm,  which  con  tain's  taaala 
(chiedy).  gallic  acic],  [1)  gluten,  red  insolohlff 
matter,  fixed  oil,  ^xm,  oxalate  of  lime,  Ugniili 
Soc,  {M^iiu)  t.  Oambir- catechu,  from  dw 
Uftcuria  Gambiir.  It  contains  tannin  36 — 40 
per  cent,,  gummy  matter,  taniiic  deposil,  fibre 
S^percenL  {S€r$  ^~ Et€nbffA\)  3.  Cuteh  tttts 
the  M^cia  or  Mimota  VuUihu^  There  are  jw^ 
bably  other  sources  of  catechu.  The  quaiili- 
ties  of  tannin  it  yields  vanes  from  3t>  to  5Sper 
cent,,  but  no  complete  analysis  has  been  kfr 
terly  made.  The  main  cousiitu^ot  in  cate«tm 
is  a  species  of  tannin,  catechutanpic  acid,  which 
dissolves  in  cold  water,  while  a  small  amotmi 
of  catechin  remains;  the  latter  by  distlUatka 
forms  pyrocatechin,  and  by  contact  of  alkali, 
japonic  and  rubinic  acids.  It  cotitains  no  gtl^ 
lie  acid,  for  catechu  yields  no  pyrogalltc  acid 
by  distillation.  (Sienhouit.)  In  tanning  with 
catechu  a  considerable  q^uantity  of  catechia 
was  found  ou  the  leather.     CoQp€r. 

Catifhuiannic  fit  rid.  It  is  prepared  in  the  sant 
manner  as  tannic  acid  in  a  displacement  app>* 
ratus,  or  the  filtered  aqueous  extract  i^  treated 
wilh  a  httle  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered,  ihea 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it  precipitale% 
wa?ihed  with  dilute  acid,  pressed  in  pap«r, 
boiled  wilh  water,  filtered,  the  red  solatioa 
treated  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo*  Its  piopcf^ 
ties  agree  in  general  with  those  of  tannic  aci4r 
excepting  that  it  precipitates  persaiis  of  iroa 
greenish,  is  not  precipitated  by  tartar  emetic^ 
its  compound  with  sulphuric  add  is  less  pev^ 
man  em,  and  more  soluble,  its  potas^a  salt  it 
more  soluble,  and  forms  by  evaporation  a  duU 
brown,  translucent  extract.  The  ^alts  ane  so 
easily  decomposed  that  it  is  almost  impossjhii 
to  obrain  them  in  a  dry  state.  Peloojse's  analj- 
sis  of  the  acid  leads  to  the  formula,  Cj^H^O*. 

Caterhin.  Syn*  Catechuie,  Tannin  genie  ajcul. 
Obtained  by  repeated  maceration  of  gambifv 
catechu  with  cold  watrrf  boiling  the  resldus 
with  water  and  passing  the  impure  deposit  alter 
resolution  in  hot  water  through  animal  chtT^ 
coal  previously  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  or 
the  re  dissolved  depoait  is  precipiiabed  by  iQtiN^ 
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acettte  of  lead,  decomposed  by  snlphnretted  hy- 
drogen, the  acid  separated  from  the  sulphuret 
of  lead  by  hot  water,  when  it  is  deposited  white, 
as  the  solation  cools.  It  is  rapidly  pressed 
between  paper,  and  dried,  in  vacuo,  over  sal- 
pharie  acid.  It  is  a  very  feeble  acid,  not  ex- 
pelling the  carbonic;  combines  with  ammonia; 
is  soluble  in  1 100  pts.  cold,  and  2—3  pts.  boil- 
ing water,  in  5—6  cold,  and  2 — 3  hot  alcohol, 
in  ISO  cold,  and  7 — 8  pts.  hot  ether ;  soluble  in 
dilate  acids  unchanged,  decomposed  by  strong 
adds;  it  fuses  at  422^,  it  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  lime,  baryta,  or  their  salts ;  throws  down 
a  lead  salt-white,  perchloride  of  iron  deep 
gveen*  protosulphate  of  iron  bluish  green  to 
black,  acetate  of  copper  brown  and  black,  silver 
salts  and  chloride  of  gold  brown,  chloride  of 
platinum  whitish  yellow;  but  the  precipitations 
are  not  immediate,  and  are  always  accompanied 
by  partial  decomposition  of  the  catechin,  and 
a  redaction  of  the  three  last  metals.  Formula 
of  the  crystallized  dried  at  212^  Cj^HjoO^,  of 
the  fused  CapH^Og,  or  C^ffifi^ 

Pyroeatechin,  When  distilled  catechin  yields 
this  substance,  beside  empyreumaiic  oil ;  when 
purified  by  sublimation  it  forms  white  scales, 
of  a  bitter,  burning  taste,  empyreumaiic  odor, 
fuses  at  259^,  exhibits  to  reagents  a  close 
analogy  to  catechin,  and  its  green  color  with 
perchloride  of  iron  is  an  exceeding  delicate  test 
of  iron. 

Japonic  acid.  Catechin  is  digested  with  caus- 
tic potassa,  in  contact  with  the  air,  when  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  changes  first  to  red,  then  to 
black,  forming  japonic  acid.  The  alkaline 
liquor  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated 
albonost  to  dryness,  and  digested  in  alcohol, 
which  leaves  superjaponate  of  potassa ;  this  is 
repeatedly  digested  in  alcohol,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  muriatic  acid  added  in  small  excess, 
whereby  japonic  a9id  precipitates. 

Prop.  Black,  dissolves  slightly,  if  at  all,  in 
ccdd  w^ter;  its  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus; 
insoluble  in  alcohoL  The  japonates  do  not 
crystallize,  but  dry  into  hard  masses,  the  salt 
of  potassa  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  in  a 
concentrated  statf  with  caustic  potassa,  and 
removing  the  excess  of  potassa  by  alcohol. 
With  chlorides  of  barium,  calcium,  and  alu- 
minum it  gives  bulky  black  precipitates,  not 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  dark  green,  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  black  precipitate.  Formula  of  the  acid, 
Cg^HjO-  4-  2  HO,  of  the  silver-salt,  Cj^HgOg  + 
AgO.     Svanberg. 

Rmbinie  acid.  By  dissolving  catechin  in  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  leaving  the  solation 
exposed  to  the  air  without  heat,  it  becomes 
red,  and  dries  into  a  hard,  uncrystalline  mass, 
which  is  rubinate  with  carbonate  of  potassa. 
If  heat  be  applied,  the  salt  is  converted  into 
japonate  of  potassa.  The  rubinate  is  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  dissolved  in  water,  satu- 
rated with  acetic  acid,  the  solution  rapidly 
filtered,  and  mixed  with  strong  alcohol,  when 
tte  rubinate  of  potassa  precipitates  and  is 
washed  with  alcohol.  Rubinate  of  potassa 
throws  down  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  of  a 
red  color,  the  precipitates  generally  redissolv- 
ing  during  washing.  Form,  of  the  acid  in  the 
sUtci  salt,  C„iUeOg.  Svofi^crg. 


CATLINITE. 

U»e9  of  Catechu.  It  is  employed  in  tanning, 
dyeing,  and  calico-printing,  especially  in  the 
two  last  operations.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  brown  and  olive  colors,  as  shown  by 
the  following  reaction  of  1  pt  catechu  in  10  pts. 
water. 

The  color  itself  is reddish  brown. 

Acids lighten  it. 

Alkalies darken  it 

Copperas olive  brown  precip. 

Persulphate  of  iron  ....  olive  green  do. 

Blue  vitriol yellowish  brown  do. 

Alum brightens  the  liquid. 

Pernitrate  of  iron olive  green  precipitate 

Nitrate  of  copper yellowish  brown  do. 

Nitrate  of  lead salmon  do. 

Proto-nitrate  of  mercury  yellowish  brown  do. 
Muriate  of  alumina  ....  brownish  yellow. 

Muriates  of  tin do.        do. 

Corrosive  sublimate  . . .  light  chocolate     do. 

Acetate  of  alumina brightens  the  liquid. 

Verdigris copious  brown  precip. 

Acetate  of  lead salmon  colored  do. 

Bichromate  of  potassa..  copious  brown    do. 

It  may  be  employed  as  a  light  brown  on 
cotton  with  any  other  preparation,  but  for 
darker  tints,  it  must  also  be  passed  through 
iron  solution;  a  rich  brown  is  attained  by 
passing  cotton-yam  through  catechu  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  dissolved,  and  aflerWards 
through  a  lukewarm  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potassa. 

CATHARTIN.  PJiar.  The  active  princi- 
ple in  several  species  of  Cassia,  from  Egypt, 
Syria,  India,  United  States,  dec.  Lassaigne  and 
Feneulle's  analysis  of  the  Senna  leaves  of 
Alexandria  gives  cathartin,  yellow  coloring 
matter,  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  albumen,  mucus, 
malic  acid,  malate  and  tartrate  of  lime,  acetate 
of  potassa,  mineral  salts,  lignin,  dec. 

The  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  submitting  the 
leaves  to  distillation  with  water,  has  a  nan* 
seous  odor  and  taste. 

Cathartin.  Yellowish  red,  uncrystallizable, 
with  a  peculiar  odor,  a  bitter  nauseous  taste; 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether;  attracts  water  from  the  air;  its  aqueoas 
solution  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  and 
subaceiate  of  lead;  the  persulphate  of  iron 
and  alkalies  deepen  the  color  of  the  infusion  ; 
chlorine  decolorizes  it;  iodine,  acetate  of  lead, 
gelatine,  and  tartar  emetic  cause  no  precipi- 
tates with  it;  yielding  no  ammonia  by  distilla- 
tion, it  contains  no  nitrogen ;  it  does  not  com- 
bine with  acids.  It  is  a  strong  purgative  and 
cathartic.  According  to  Herrlein,  cathartin 
has  an  acid,  bitter,  and  unpleasant  taste,  its 
aqueous  infusion  tests  acid,  it  does  not  possess 
any  purgative  character,  leaves  alkaline  ashes 
by  ignition,  and  is  of  a  complex  constitution. 

CATLINITE.  Min.  A  somewhat  hardened 
clay  formation,  on  the  Cdteau  des  Prairies  in 
the  Sioux  country,  highly  valued  and  exten- 
sively used  by  the  Indians  for  making  smoking 
pipes.  It  has  a  delicate  brick-red  color,  may 
be  easily  cut  in  any  direction,  but  splits  more 
readily  in  the  plane  of  deposition,  has  an  unc- 
tuous touch,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
H.  =  l-&— 2.  G.=s2-54.  Analysis  by  C.  T. 
Jackson : 


CAT9  BYE* 

Silica.,. 1 ,.„»,,.,,....*.,4«*B 

Abmina «.«.»»» I*. 1. ..,•«..•..«..**  ^'2 

Magnesia  *«  n  i^*-- 4- >-fii**» 6^0 

Lime 3-S 

Prraiide  of  iron. ^.** < 5^0 

Oxide  of  mangaoeae <...*.».*...,..«•    06 
Water*.* 84 


m^Q 


CATS  IRYB*  Min.  See  Qv^vtx, 
CAUtsTIC.  PhiiK  The  term  is  mainli'  Ap- 
plieJ  to  nitrate  of  SitvEii  and  lo  P&taan,  Ttck. 
buns  tic  lye  U  geiitrrall)^  applied  in  ihc  arts  to  a. 
fiolitUisn  of  pQinssa  or  soda  emplojfd  in  ihe 
manufaciure  of  BnA^t  and  the  t&xm  caustic  lime 
to  qntck4ime>  Chim.  The  chemist  applies  the 
(«r)ii  cAuMic  to  the  hyd rated  alkalies*  poiassiit 
sod^t^r  ammoniaTor  to  the  by d rated  and  anhy- 
drous alkaline  earths,  baryta,  strontia,  lime, 
and  magnesia* 

C  A  V  i  A  fi*  Th e  *al ted  roe  of  a e  ve ral  3 p e ci e* 
of  Acipensett  John*.'^  analysis  f^fit  gave  sulu* 
ble  albumen  6*3,  battery  fai  4-3,  common  finlL 
6'T,  phosphate  of  lime  0*5,  coaj^aiated  albumen 
atid  membratie  24*3,  waier  58'0, 

CAVOLINITE.     Mm.     Bee  Narftiuir^ 
CA  WK,     jVi«.     See  JUj^tt  Sp*k 
CEDREN.  CEDROLE.  The  liquid  and  sojld 
portions  of  oil  of  juniper  (/ufti;^etTi^ptr|pfflia«a)i 
which  are  partially  separated  by  straining, 

Ctdrtn.  Ohtatned  by  distilling  cedrok*  ^vilh 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  over  po- 
tftssium*  until  ibe  Jatier  ceases  to  be  coated 
Tcd;  or  by  repeated  disttllaiion  of  the  liquid 
Oil  strained  from  the  crude  oil ;  this  cedren  is 
Dot  as  pure  as  the  former.  Cedren  is  a  slightly 
y  el  lo  w  ish  T  p  ec  n  I  iar  arom  at  i  c  I  it]  u  Id,  of  a  fe  e  b]  e , 
then  pepppry  taste ;  spec,  grav,  s=^  0*984  at  58"^, 
boils  at  478**,  spec,  ^ray-  of  vapor  "76*40 
(by  exper.  ^  7900).     Formula,  03.^1*^4. 

CeffnVf.  The  solid  remaining  alter  presjtire 
is  perfectly  purified  by  repeated  crystallization 
from  aleohoL  Drill  iant,  white,  silky  needles, 
of  a  peculiar  odor,  fusible  at  18.5",  concealing 
to  a  crystalline  mass^  boils  at  540^,  spec  grav, 
of  vapor  8*70  (by  ejtper.  S400) ;  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  much  iDore  in  alcohol.  Formula, 
C.JfgjjOj,  or  it  is  hydraie  of  cedren^  C;jjHj.+ 

CEDRIRET-  Prfp.  The  rectified  empyreu^ 
matic  oil  of  lar  of  beech  wood  is  freed  frotn 
acetic  acid  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  treated 
with  strong  caustic  potassa  lye,  the  alkaline 
solution  freed  from  the  insoltible,  (eupion,cap- 
nomore,  iScCm)  the  potassa  saturated  with  acetie 
acid,  which  causes  the  separation  of  another 
portinn  of  oil,  it  is  then  distiEled,  and  when 
about  j  has  passed  over,  the  rest  is  tried, 
whether  a  drop  of  the  oil,  distilling  over,  ocea- 
Gions  a  red  precipitate  with  persulphate  of  iron. 
As  soon  as  this  take^  place,  the  oil  is  collected 
separately.  The  red  color  with  persulphate  of 
iron  and  a  subsequent  precipitate  of  red  crys- 
talline needles  is  produced  by  all  substances 
which  easily  part  with  oiygen,  and  even  the 
air  renders  the  liquid  red* 

Prop.   Ked  needles,  burainir  with  flame,  with- 

out  leaving  a  residuuiii ;  sulphuric  free  from 

nitric  acid,  dissolves  i£  with  an  indi^o-bluc 

color,  and  when  heal  la  applied  decomposer  il^ 
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concentrated  mtric  acid  decomposea  It  i  i&£0l4> 
ble  in  bisuiphuret  of  carbon,  wat^rr,  slcoboi 
ether,  oil  of  ierpen(-ine,oii  of  aim cu da,  ^,,4^ 
ftolres  in  creosote,  with  a  purple  color, 

CELEmNE>  J»/i.i.  Syn.  Pn^maioidal  Hal- 
Baryie,  M.  Sulphate  oif  stronuan.  Btnrf. 
CrysL  Right  Rhombic,  the  main  vert,  prisms 
103"^  68',  parallel  to  which  itp  cleavage  is  di^ 
lincti  le^s  so  parallel  to  tertoinal  plane  F*  Jit 
also  occurs  fibrous,  columnar,  and  graaolir. 
H*  =  3-^1-6*  G.  =  3-92 — 3'9tj*l.  Color  while, 
oAen  bluish  or  reddish  ;  trams  parent,  subtraaji- 
lucent ;  lustre  yilreoos,  sonj^tiuies  incluiing  to 
pearly;  streak  white  ;  fracture  Jmperf(»cUf  ei»tb 
chojdal,  uneven.    Very  hriule. 

Behtivjor  and  ^natifrU'  The  crystals  decrepi- 
tate, and  fusa  readily  on  charc'^a]  tu  the  outer 
flame  to  a  while  enamel,  which  has  an  mfkahae 
reaction,  and  in  the  inner  Hame  is  rt^doced  tot 
hepar*  It  usually  communicates  a  purplish 
lint  to  flame,  which  is  rendered  more  di^iioct 
by  dissolving  it  in  muriatic  acid^  evaporating  Lq 
dryness,  moistening  it  wjth  alcc^hol,  spreaJlag 
it  on  paper,  and  infiaming  it.  It  dissoivft  m 
borax  with  intumescence  to  a  clear  glasat  b^ 
coming  yellow  or  brown  on  couliug ;  aoluUff 
in  mic,  salt  to  a  clear  bead  ;  with  £Iuor  spar  it 
fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  becoming  a  white  eaanid 
on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  sttong  or  by  ignttioo  wilh 
dry  carbonated  alkali,  forminjj  carboijate  of 
strontm,  or  is  reduced  by  ignition  wilh  cbir^ 
coal  to  frutphu ret  of  strontium. 

All  aoaljses  show  that  ii  is  esseuiially  a  Biin- 
ple  sQiphate  of  Mrontia^  containing  oticA  smaB 
quantiiiesof  sulphate  of  baryta  and  lime,oxide 
of  iron.  &c.  Formula,  BrO,  SO^^  which  gi^es 
56-30  per  cenU  stroniia, 

LafiiL  In  limestone  or  sandstone?  m  tup 
rocVs  and  in  beds  of  gypsum,  m  which  it  is 
often  associated  with  sulphur,  as  in  the  toe 
specimens  from  Sicily;  other  localities  ir« 
Bex,  in  Switzerland ;  fibrous  C,  of  a  blue  color, 
in  clay,  at  Dornberg,  near  Jena.  It  k  also 
foun d  at  A  usi  Ferry,  near  Bhi;  tol ;  in  ir^p  rocks 
near  Tarn  lal  Ian,  in  East  Lothian^  near  Knatws- 
borough  in  Yorkshire ;  at  Nf  rton,  in  HanovflTn 
In  the  United  States  on  Btrontlan  Island,  Lake 
Erie,  Schoharie,  and  Lock  port.  New  York, 
Hossie,  8 1»  Lawrence  county,  iV.  Yc  rk  ;  fibrous 
like  the  Jena  variety,  occurs  in  Huniingdoa 
county,  Pennsvlvania. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE.  Fibrous  tissue,  coKh 
posed  of  a  material  which,  by  boiling  wiih 
waier,  is  wholly  converted  into  H^Lx^tTf. 

CEMENT.  T*fA.  C*r,  Kitt ;  Fr,  Cimeat. 
C^m  en  I  /L  ut,  A  paste  of  ve  ry  d  ilfe  re  n  t  eompo^ 
siiiun  applied  to  unite  solid  surface?,  by  haid 
ening  between  them, and  rarely  tbrmingac<»a) 
binatioD  wilh  the  constituents  of  either  surface. 
The  most  common  of  all  cement*  ajne  morur 
and  hydraulic  cements.    See  Mvhtah, 

In  many  cements, pulveruleni  substances  are 
mingled  with  a  glutinous  or  very  adhesive  ma- 
terial, and  do  not  combine  cheiuically,  in  othtn 
a  chemical  combination  ensues.  Those  de- 
si  i^ned  lo  stop  up  crevices  and  joints  in  appa- 
ratus temporarily  put  together  are  termed  Inies* 
The  following  arc  some  of  the  fiumeroas  tt^ 
cipes  for  cements : 

LhU^t.    L  Oypsam  cast_b«twetiii  P^O^I  *^ 


CEMENT. 


CERITE. 


may  be  mixed  with  water,  or  better  with  milk, 
glue-water,  &c.  2.  Dry  slacked  lime  and  strong 
glae-waier  mixed  to  a  stiff  paste ;  or  the  same 
with  white  of  egg  is  well  adapted  for  porce- 
lain, &C. ;  it  may  also  be  made  of  lime  and 
hlood.    This  lute  will  not  bear  mach  moisture. 

3.  Cheese,  boiled  with  a  little  water,  and  rubbed 
to  a  paste  with  slacked  lime,  hardens  readily. 

4.  Clay,  iron-filings,  and  gum  mucilage  be- 
eomeshard  and  adheres  tenaciously.  5.  Ground 
flax-seed  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water, 
milk,  glue-water,  or  lime-water  closes  perfectly, 
hardens  soon,  and  resists  acids,  dec.  6.  Boil 
Unseed  oil,  fuse  caoutchouc  in  it,  add  pipe-clay, 
and  incorporate  them  thoroughly ;  more  caout- 
chouc prevents  too  rapid  hardening;  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  moist  and  cool  place.  It  resists 
acids  more  or  less,  and  not  hardening  during 
distillation,  dec,  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  may 
be  moved  about  without  causing  openings,  or, 
if  it  does,  the  pressure  of  the  finger  closes  them. 
7.  Fased  caoutchouc  alone  resists  acid  vapors 
add  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

Risinous  Cements,  1.  Any  varnish  may  answer 
die  purpose  where  a  thick  layer  is  not  required, 
tm  mey  are  apt  to  shrink.  2.  Diamond  cement. 
Fish-glue  is  softened  in  a  little  water,  dissolved 
in  boiling  brandy,  and  mixed  with  a  very  con- 
centrated solution  of  mastic,  gum  ammonia, 
Ac.;  it  should  be  kept  in  a  corked  vial,  and 
warmed  when  used.  It  cements  porcelain, 
glass,  ^cc,  powerfully,  and  resists  moisture  to 
some  extent.  Keller  recommends  the  follow- 
iag  mode  of  preparing  it.  2  pis.  fish-glue,  cut 
into  fine  pieces,  are  left  for  24  hours  covered 
with  16  pb;.  water,  then  boiled  down  to  8  pts., 
mixed  with  8  pts.  alcohol,  and  strained  through 
linen.  This  liquid  is  mixed  while  dot  with  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  mastic  in  9  pts.  alcohol,  and  to 
the  whole  j  pt.  gum  ammoniac,  finely  pul- 
verized, added  gradually,  and  the  liquid  ren- 
dered perfectly  homogeneous.  In  using  it,  both 
cement  and  the  fragments  are  made  as  warm 
as  possible,  both  pieces  allowed  to  dry,  then 
sgain  rubbed  over  with  the  cement,  and  pressed 
together.  After  5  or  6  hours  it  is  perfectly  hard. 
It  is  not  applicable  to  vessels  of  porous  earth- 
enware ;  the  best  cement  in  this  case  is  a  thick 
solution  of  shell-lac  in  spirits  of  wine.  (Po/y^ 
Ctni,  Blalt,  1843,  in  C'A.  Gaz.  i.  666.)  3.  Rosin 
and  wax  melted  together  and  mixed  with  fine 
brick-dust  forms  a  good  cement  between  brass 
and  glass,  as  in  many  kinds  of  physical  appa- 
ratus; it  is  applied  melted;  3 — 5  rosin,  1  wax, 
and  1  brickdust  (Spanish  brown  or  ochre)  are 
good  proportions.  Wax  and  terpentine  form  a 
good  cement,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be 
cast  into  sticks  and  melted  off  by  a  hot  iron. 
White  wax,  white  rosin,  and  a  little  Canada 
balsam  form  a  good  and  nearly  colorless  ce- 
ment. 4.  Cement  for  Glass  and  Porcelain,  M. 
Hanle  recommends  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  shell-lac 
and  1  pt.  terpentine,  which  are  fused  together 
and  formed  into  sticks.  This  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  cementing  wood,  dec,  when  dissolved 
u  spirit  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  synip.  Hensler  grinds  3  pts.  litharge,  2  pts. 
of  recently  burnt  lime  in  powder,  and  1  pt. 
white  bole  to  a  mass  with  linseed-oil  varnish. 
This  cement  is  very  tenacious  when  allowed  to 
djy  sufficiently  long.    Chem,  Gaz,  iii.  27. 


Fire  cements,  1 .  For  furnaces,  crucibles,  Ac. 
Fire-clay  and  brickdust,  or  fire-clay  and  burned 
clay  (broken  crucibles)  kneaded  well  together 
with  water,  and  spread  in  layers  on  joints,  and 
thoroughly  air-dried,  resists  heat  without  crack- 
ing. It  may  also  be  employed  for  coating  glass 
retorts,  by  spreading  it  as  a  stiff  paste  or  thin- 
ning it  with  water  and  spreading  with  a  brush. 
A  little  hair  added  to  it,  gives  greater  tenacity. 
2.  Clay  and  brickdust  mixed  with  water  and 
j^n  pt.  borax  gives  a  difficultly  fusible  cement; 
clay  and  red  lead  may  be  used.  To  make  it 
less  fusible,  common  clay  and  sand  may  be 
employed.  3.  For  iron  vessels,  dec,  mix  50 — 8 
pts.  fine  and  pounded  cast  iron  turnings  with 
2  pts.  powdered  sal-ammoniac  and  1  pt.  flowers 
of  sulphur  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  apply 
it  immediately;  it  forms  a  chemical  union,  and 
hardens  rapidly.  According  to  some,  the  sul- 
phur may  be  omitted.  4.  Four  pts.  iron  filings 
or  turnings  and  3  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  common 
and  burned  clay  are  made  into  a  paste  with 
salt  water.    See  also  Mastic  and  MoRTAa. 

CEMENTATION.  Tech.  Is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  im- 
bedding the  former' in  charcoal.  The  theory 
of  the  operation  is,  that  the  outer  surface  of 
iron  takes  up  a  large  portion  of  carbon  from 
the  charcoal  in  contact  with  it,  and  transmits 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  to  the  layer  of  metal 
next  below  the  surface,  and  thus  in  succession 
to  the  centre,  for  the  steeling  is  observed  to 
progress  from  the  outside  of  a  bar  to  the  centre. 
Cementation  is  also  applied,  but  more  rarely 
to  the  redaction  of  a  metallic  oxide  imbedded 
in  charcoal.  In  this  case  it  may  be  partly  re- 
duced by  the  gradual  progression  of  carbon 
from  particle  to  particle  as  above,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  reduction  is  due  to  car- 
bonic oxide,  whether  produced  by  the  outside 
layer  of  oxide  in  contact  with  the  charcoal,  or 
by  the  carbonic  oxide  of  the  surrounding  fire. 

CENTAURIN.  A  dark  brown  bitter  extract, 
from  Erythraa  Centaurcum.  The  same  n§me 
is  also  given  to  C:fici!». 

CEPHALOTE.    See  Braiw. 

CERAIN,  CERAIC  ACID.    See  Wax. 

CERA8IN.    See  Gum. 

CERASITE.    Min,    See  Mewdiffite. 

CEREBRIG  ACID,  CEREBROLE,  GERE- 
BROTE.    See  Braiw. 

CERIC  ACID,  CERIN.    See  Wax. 

CERINE.    Min,     See   Allanitb   and  Oa- 

THITE. 

CERITE.  Min,  Rhombohedral  Cerium-ore, 
M,  Siliciferous  Oxyd  of  Cerium,  Silicate  of 
Cerium,  Ochroite,  Cererite.  Desnrip.  It  occurs 
massive,  with  a  granular  structure.  H.  =  6*6. 
G.  =  4'912.  Color  clove  brown  or  rose-red, 
passing  into  gray;  subtranslucent;  lustre  ada- 
mantine ;  streak  grayish-while;  fracture  splin- 
tery; rather  tough. 

Behavior,  Yields  water  in  a  closed  tube,  be- 
comes brownish  yellow  on  charcoal;  slowly 
dissolved  in  the  outer  flame  in  borax,  giving  a 
dark  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  nearly  color- 
less on  cooling,  and  may  be  white-enameled 
by  flaming;  the  inner  flame  shows  a  slight  re- 
action of  iron ;  it  behaves  similarly  in  mic.  salt, 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica;  soda  fuses  with  U 
to  a  dark  yellow  cinder. 
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CERIUM. 

The  foil  owing  analyses  arc,  l,by  Vaaqaelin, 
%  by  Hismg^fi  but  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  discovery  df  Lambaniuiu  ami  Bidymium  by 
Mosander  ri!qtiir<?5  new  invesUgations  of  all  the 
cerium  miaefals^ 

1.  s. 

Pmtoxyd  orcerfttm,. &7  6S-&9 

Silica*,*.,**-* 17  18-00 

Oiyd  of  itoa ...,.,. 2  a-OO 

Lime.... ,,.•,,. 2  1'25 

Water ..*., 12  9*60 
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£m«L  Bastnaes,  near  HiddarbyttaDf  in  Wcst- 
ieatilacd,  forming  a  bed  m  gneUs,  and  asso- 
ciated with  mica,  hbmbletjdr,  copper  pyriteis, 
ceriiie,  &c*  Ii  bears  eonsiderable  resetnblance 
to  the  red  granttUr  variety  of  corundum*  but  is 
readily  di^iinf  uished  by  ii!^  hardness* 

CERIUM*  The  piides  were  discovered  co- 
lemporaneoiisly  in  1S03  by  Klaproih  and  Hi^ 
singer  and  Berzeliu^*  The  o^ide  supposed  to 
be  simple  was  foond  by  Mosander  in  lfi39  to 
contain  another  metaU  Lanthaniumt  and  still 
tatar  a  third  nnetal  Didymium.  The«ie  3  metals 
occur  in  C^niei  Allanfie,  Orthite,  Gadolinite^ 
Yttroceriie,  Moaandcrtte,  Sic.  The  discovery 
of  these  three  associated  metals  render  all  pre* 
viotJs  descriptions  of  the  compounds  of  cenum 
imperfect;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  omit 
these  descriptioas  until  more  perfect  modes  of 
aeparation  have  been  discoi^ered*  The  foK 
lowing  tkf^ticcs  of  the  separation  of  all  thiee 
togeiber,  and  some  of  their  characieristic  pro* 
pertiesj  may  be  sufficient.  I,  Dissolve  finely* 
polverized  cerile  in  nitromuriatlc  acid^  evapsi- 
rate  to  dryness,  gently  ignite,  dissolve  in  water, 
precipitate  oirde  of  iron  by  benzoate  of  ammo* 
nlat  then  hydrated  oxide  of  cerium^  Ac,  by 
ammonia,  dissolve  ihe  latter  in  muriatic  acid, 
evaporate  and  ifrnite  as  lon^  as  chlorine  passes 
off,  and  precipitate  by  potassa*  2,  Dissolve  an 
excess  of  heated  cerite  in  ignited  oil  of  viirioh 
extract  with  cold  water^  put  an  excesi!  of  crys- 
tals of  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  solution,  filler, 
axid  wash  the  double  sulphate  of  cerium,  dtc* 
and  poiassa.  (Berinf^rr.)  The  onde  of  cerium 
llius  obtained  contains  some  40  per  ceni.  oxide 
of  lanthnnium,  and  a  portion  of  oxide  of  didy- 
mtum.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  to  drive  off  the 
flcid,  digest  for  some  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  in 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  (I  aeid  to  60 — 100  water) 
which  dissolves  oxide  of  lanthanium.  (MaMan* 
d<r.)  To  separate  cerium  and  didymium,  add 
m  Etrong^  stduiion  of  vaicric  acid  to  a  strong 
iolution  of  their  nitrates  ;  valerate  of  didymium 
precipitates.     I.  Bonnpttrlt. 

Lanthanium  forms  2  oxides,  protoxide  (or 
Innthana)  and  hyperoxyd.  The  hydrated  prot- 
oxide is  white,  faintly  blues  litmus,  forms  color- 
less salts,  with  an  astringent  taste,  precipitates 
with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali.  If  it  be 
brick-red  after  ignition,  il  indicates  the  presence 
of  didymium.     Mofamttr. 

Cerium  forms  3  oxides,  wbite  protoxide,  while 
lesquioxide^and  a  yellowish  cerosocerio  oxide. 
The  hydrated  protoxide  is  white,  forming  color- 
less salts,  which  have  a  sweet,  astringent  taaie^ 
redden  litmus,  and  are  preojpi table  by  cauatlc 
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CETRARIN* 

alkalii    The  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  sulph 
yelloWj  forms  yellowish  or  reddish  yellow  saj 
with  a  sweet  and  styptic  taste,  precipiuble 
alkalies*    Its  eqniv-  is  greater  than  that  of  Un* 
Ihanium.     Berzthm,  Motandtr, 

Oxide  of  didymium  is  browns  becoming  dirty 
white  by  igniiion.  The  sulphate  is  rose  and 
ameihy?t^red  colored,    Motunder. 

CERIUM  OCHRE.  Min.  _A  yellow  pnlvem- 
lent,  or  scaly  incrustation  on  the  pink  sea  polite 
of  Bo  I  ton,  Mafisachusetts ;  dissolves  in  muriatic 
acid  with  a  yellow  color;  dissolves  in  borax 
vith  an  oran^^e-red,  transparent  ^Liss  wbile 
hot,  and  pale  green  when  cold;  contains  oxid 
of  cerium^  Lanthanium^  nranium,  and  yttri^' 

CEROsm,  CEROXTLtN,    See  Wii. 

CERULFPf.     Seelnmrro. 

CERUMEN.  Ear-wax;  GfT,  Ohrenscbmak. 
It  is  an  emuUic  oombination  of  soft  fat  (stevic 
and  ebin)  nnd  albumen,  top^ether  with  a  peco- 
Har  sobstauce,  a  yellow,  bitter  extractive,  idlii* 
ble  iQ  alcohol,  an  extractive  soiuble  in  waier, 
and  salts,  probably  Jaeiates  of  lime  and  alkali; 
it  contains  no  chlorides  and  no  soluble  phos* 
phate.  When  the  wax  hardens,  causing  deaf' 
nesK,  it  may  be  softened  by  oil  of  terpentine  of 
olive  oil,  which  liquefies  the  fat.    BtrztUmM. 

CETEN,  CETJK,    See  Cutxl, 

CETRARfN,  CAffli.  The  CettftTi^  htamiiM, 
Iceland  moss,  yielded,  in  Ber^elius^s  nnalyaii, 
starchy  matter  (licheoin)  44-6,  bitter  principle 
(cetrarin)  3-0,  nDCrystallizable  sufar  S'G,  chb- 
rophyll  \B,  extractive  matter  T-O,  gum  S-t,  bi- 
fumarate  of  potassa  and  lime  mixed  with  phos- 
phate of  lime  1-9,  and  amylaoeutis  fibre  S&f 
C=  10^6). 

Lirhvmn.  Found  in  this  and  other  licheofll^ 
and  called  moss-starch.  Let  I  pt,  fine  lichen 
macerate  S4  hours  in  IS  pts*  cold  water,  con- 
tain iog  j^^  pr.  peailash,  stirring  it  frequently: 
let  the  liquid  drain  on  a  cloth,  and  macerate  it 
again  with  water,  until  the  bitter  principle  and 
poiassa  are  removed  ;  boil  the  lichen  in  9  ptti 
water,  till  reduced  to  f,  filter  while  hot  ^roa|b 
a  cloth,  and  subject  the  residue  to  preisom 
On  cooling,  the  liquid  becomes  a  gray-colored 
opake  jelly,  which  contracts  aJid  bepaiaiM 
from  the  water,  and  is  dried  on  bloiiiog;  p^er. 
The  black  color  is  removed  by  dissolving  in 
boiling  water,  which  leaves,  on  cooling,  acolof- 
les:^,  opake  jelly. 

Prop.  It  bns  little  taste ;  in  thin  plates  ti 
transparent;  swells  in  cold  water  into  a  jelly j 
dissolves  in  boiling^  water  into  a  mucilage;  ii 
colored  blue  by  iodine  only  when  concentraiedi 
it<?  aqueous  solution  exposed  to  the  air  becomet 
acid  ]  sub  ace  late  of  lead  forms  a  precipitaie, 
insoktble  in  water,  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  di- 
gested with  sulphuric  acid  at  l,il*=,  it  yiellt 
starch  su^rar.  Guerin*Vary*s  analysis  leads  to 
the  formula,  Cj(jH,jOj^,bui  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  shotild  be  Cj^H^^Oj^,, 

Cftrarin,  Boil  the  mn&s  with  alcohol  as  lon^ 
as  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  disli!  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  .tleohol,  express  the  impure  e^tratin, 
which  deposits  in  the  residue,  wa.sh  with  a 
little  water,  then  with  ether  or  alcohol  of  0*83, 
finally  dissolve  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol;  it 
separates  on  cooling. 

Pr<^,    A  white,  Inodoroufi  powdex,  with  u 


ile^ 
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CETYL. 


intensely  bitter  taste,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
becomes  brown  at  367^,  and  decomposes  wholly 
at  39S^ ;  scarcely  solable  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
in  essential  oils,  not  at  all  in  fixed  oils,  100  pts. 
boiling  absolute  alcohol  dissolve  1-7  pts.,  100 
pts.  boiling  ether  0*93 ;  the  solutions  are  neutral. 
Dry  cetrarin  is  not  altered  by  the  halogens  ;  it 
is  decomposed  by  continued  boiling  with  water: 
it  is  changed  into  a  brown  substance  by  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric  acids  and  excess  of 
eanstic  alkali,  into  a  brown  resin,  and  oxalic 
sicid  by  nitric  acid,  into  a  blue  substance  by 
warm  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid.  It  com- 
bines with  alkali  and  alkaline  earth,  precipi- 
tates the  salts  of  iron  dark  red,  of  copper  green, 
of  lead  and  silver  white,  of  other  oxides  with 
more  or  less  color.  Its  composition  is  unknown. 
The  cetrarin-blue  obtained  with  muriatic  acid 
is  rapidly  changed  into  ulmin  by  alkali,  is  dis- 
solved by  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blood-red,  by 
nitric  acid  with  a  carmine,  then  a  yellow  color. 
Utrberger. 

CETYL.  Aethalyl.  A  hypothetic  radical 
in  spermaceti  and  substances  obtained  from  it. 
Spermaceti  consists  mainly  of  cetin.  By  the 
action  of  potassa  on  sperm  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  cetyl,  ethal,  cetylic  acid,  and  ceten  are  obtained. 
By  the  action  of  chloride  of  phosphorus,  of  sul- 
pharic  acid,  and  phosphoric  acids  on  ethal  we 
obtain  chloride  of  cetyl,  sulphate  of  cetyl  and  po- 
taua,  and  ceten.  Formula  of  cetyl,  C,,!!,,. 
dym.  Cet. 

C^in,  Prep,  Spermaceti  is  digested  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  alcohol  of  0*816,  lef^  for 
Sihonrs  at  68^,  and  filtered;  the  undissolved 
residue  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  in  suc- 
cessive portions  till  the  alcohol,  when  evapo- 
rated, ceases  to  exhibit  traces  of  oil. 

iVcp.  On  cooling  from  fusion  or  solution, 
it  crystallizes  in  white  brilliant  plates  or  pearly 
scales;  inodorous  and  tasteless;  it  fuses  at 
120^;  at  680°  volatilizes  without  decomposi- 
tion; is  insoluble  in  water,  100  pts.  boiling  al- 
cohol of  0*821  dissolve  2*5  pis.  of  cetin,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  deposited  as  the  solu- 
tioo  cools ;  soluble  in  ether,  wood-spirit,  essen- 
tial and  fixed  oils ;  subjected  to  dry  distillation 
it  gives  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide, 
defiant  gas  at  90  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  cetin, 
cetylic  acid,  and  ceten,  and  no  ethal.  It  con- 
sists of  C^H-404,  or  the  elements  of  1  eq.  cetylic 
I  acid,  cJd^fiA- 1  eq.  oxide  of  cetyl,  C^jH  jjb= 
Cj^H^O^,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  arise 
from  decomposition  by  potassa.  By  the  action 
of  powdered  potassa  on  sperm  at  212*'  to  230®, 
tiie  only  products  are  cetylic  acid  and  ceten. 
By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  adipic  acid, 
among  others,  is  produced,  but  no  suberic  acid, 
tod  by  distillation  no  sebacic  acid;  hence 
sperm  contains  neither  margaric  nor  oleic  acid, 
I  u  Domas  and  Peligot  assumed.  /.  X.  Smiih, 
'■  Ethal.  83m.  Hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl.  It 
was  first  obtained  by  Chevreul  by  the  action  of 
potassa  on  sperm,  and  termed  Aethal  (Aether 
ikohol)  from  its  analogy  to  the  alcohol  series; 
this  view  was  confirmed  by  Dumas  and  Peligot. 
Prep.  Coarsely  powdered  potassa  is  added 
to  fused  sperm  with  constant  stirring,  and  when 
the  mass  is  fully  solid,  it  is  first  treated  with 
water,  then  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  oily 
ctratom  floating  on  the  liquid  is  again  treated 


with  potassa,  water,  and  boiling  acid.  The 
mixture  of  ethal  and  cetylic  acid  is  digested 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  ethal  separated  from  the 
cetylate  of  lime  by  cold  alcohol. 

Prop,  A  colorless  solid,  melting  at  118°; 
when  slowly  cooled  crystallizing  in  brilliant 
plates,  has  neither  odor  nor  taste;  may  be 
easily  volatilized  alone  or  with  water.  Alcohol 
of  the  spec.  grav.  0*812  dissolves  it  in  any  pro- 
portion when  fusod,  but  it  is  partly  deposited  as 
the  solution  cools ;  the  solution  has  a  neutral 
re-action;  insoluble  in  water;  when  heated  in 
the  air  it  burns  like  wax ;  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it ;  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  it  by  a 
gentle  heat,  by  a  stronger  decomposes  it.  Form. 
CjjH,  0,  =  C„H„0  4-  HO,  or  CetO,  HO. 

Sulphocetylic  acid.  Aethalschwefelsuure,  Berz. 
Bisulphate  of  oxide  of  cetyl.  Formed  by  di- 
gesting in  a  water-bath,  ethal,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
If  this  compound  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
tincture  of  potassa  be  added,  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa separates,  and  ethal  and  the  sulphocetylate 
of  potassa  remain  in  solution ;  af\er  evapora- 
tion the  crystals  are  recrystallized,  and  washed 
with  ether,  which  leaves  the  salt  in  white  pearly 
scales.  Formula  of  the  salt,  C32H33O,  K0-{- 
2  SO,. 

Protochloride  of  Cetyl,  Aethalylchloriir,  Berz. 
Formed  by  distilling  equal  volumes  of  ethal 
and  chloride  of  phosphorus,  PCl^,  when  chlo- 
rohydric acid,  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  and, 
lastly,  cetylous  chloride  pass  over,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  and  phosphate  of  cetyl  remain. 
The  cetylous  chloride  is  washed  with  cold,  then 
with  boiling  water,  and  to  remove  all  ethal 
may  be  retreated  with  chloride  of  phosphorus. 
Form.  C3JH3.CI  =  Get,  CI. 

Cetylic  acid,  Ethalic  acid.  Formed  from 
sperm  with  ethal  by  means  of  potassa,  or  with 
ceten  by  dry  distillation.  It  is  combined  with 
lime  or  baryta,  the  ethal  extracted  by  alcohol, 
the  cetylic  salt  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  cetylic  acid  purified  by  solution  in 
ether.  It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous  solid,  crystal- 
lizing on  cooling  from  fusion  at  131®,  distilling 
unchanged,  insoluble  in  water,  readily  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Form.  C3jH3,03  -f  HO.  It  is 
formed  from  sperm  by  contact  of  potassa,  which 
separates  the  sperm  into  cetylic  acid  and  oxide 
of  cetyl,  the  latter  of  which  assumes  the  water 
of  the  potassa,  and  is  converted  into  ethal. 
Thus,  C.  He,0,  +  KO,  HO  =  KO,  C,,H,,03+ 
HO,  C3JH33O.  From  this  view  of  the  decom- 
position there  is  no  necessary  analogy  between 
its  formation  and  that  of  acetic  acid  from  alco- 
hol, although  both  alcohol  and  ethal  compared 
with  their  respective  acids,  each  lose  2  eq. 
hydrogen  and  assume  2  eq.  oxygen,  as  thus 
shown : 

C,H.O,-HH-  O,  =  C  H,0,. 

C»9"a4^2— "2  +  Oj  =  C32H3g04. 

The  beginning  and  end  are  the  same,  but  the 
nature  of  the  change  is  different.  To  render 
the  changes  aiialogous,  aldehyde  should  sepa- 
rate by  potassa  into  acetate  of  potassa  and 
alcohol. 

Cetylate  of  potassa  is  white,  pearly,  insola- 
ble  in  ether,  decomposed  by  mnch  water ;  the 
soda  salt  forms  large,  pearly  laminae. 

Cettn.  Aethalol,£«n:.  Formed,  Xof^exVex^^ 
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bydroQs  cetylic  acidf  by  the  drj  distillaiioti  of 
apcrnif  or  by  repeatedly  distilling  ethal  with 
dry  phosphoric  acid,  wbieh  abatracrs  s  eq. 
water.  It  U  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  in  soluble 
in  water,  sojubte  in  alcohol  and  ^iher?  barning 
with  a  smoky  tiamefboiUti^&t  5^37^;  Eprcgrtr* 
of  vapor  =  a0U7  (4  vols.);  by  calCQL  =  7e43, 
Thoae  who  assume  the  analogy  of  eihal  and 
ftlcobol  apply  the  same  to  ceteii  and  olefiaitt 
gas. 

CEVADIC  ACID,  See  VKii^THiif* 
CETLONITE.  Min,  BeeBptittu 
CHABAZITE.  Jtfift.  Syn,  Rhombhedral 
Mafirotypciiis,  and  BexagoQal  Koi3phoQe<8part 
J£  Rhoiabohedral  ZeoUle,  h^vynci  Me^olin^ 
Gmelcriiie,  Sarcolite*  HydroUtc,  Acadmlite, 
iJftmjj,  C^3^^U  Hejt agonal,  combining  both 
homoedric  and  hemiedric  fortns;  the  rhomb>^ 
94*^  46^  tn  the  planes  of  which  il  i^leave^^ 
H.  =  4— 4-S.      G,  =  2-08—3^7   iChaL),  3-06 


(Gni€L)jt'\^  (F^fvynr),  Color  whii^,  n*diltill; 
1  li  s  trt?  V  i  treci  us;  trans  parent,  iran  aduccj  1 1 ;  b  rittk 
with  uneven  fracture. 

£thavior*  Simitar  to  the  aeoliies  gtvmg  t^ff 
water,  swelling,  fusing  to  a  &it|;ht!y  vesicular, 
.subtranshicent  ennmel;  decoovpoved  pf:rfectlj 
by  chtorobydric  acid,  Chabaiite,  Levyne,  aoa 
Me^olin  leaving  a  gelauttotis  po^der^  Gfne- 
^enite,  Sarcolitei  and  Hydroliie  forming  a  pfi^ 
feet  jelly, 

Analysif,  I*  Chalnnitt^  trt^m  Nova  Scotia; 
2,  from  Fassaibal,  bnih  by  HotTroan ;  3,  fmia 
Gustassber^,  by  Berzditis  ;  4,  from  Anssig,  by 
Hammelsberg ;  6,  from  Renfrewshire,  by  ViJUr 
nci ;  6»  Ltv^ut,  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  by  Bert^ 
lius  ;  7j  by  Arfvedsnn  j  S,  Maolint  by  Berzelins; 
9»  Sftrenlift,  from  Cartel «  in  the  Vinceniine,  by 
Vauquelin  ;  10,  Gmrlinitt,  from  Glen  arm,  in  An- 
Lrim  country,  Ireland,  by  Conael;  and,  11,  ly 
Hammekberg^ 


I.           ft.           1  4.            S.            9.           7.           a           fl.  10.  IL 

SiiliCfl 61  "IS  4fl*63  50*65  48-363  6014  4800  4S'38  47"50  SO-iJO  4H  56  464(1 

Alumina. .,..  17  65  19  613  17  90  !S"615  17'4S  20-00  19-SS  SI'40  20^)0  18-05  tH)8 

Lime *.  e*9i  loaa     037  9731     8*47     e:i5     e-7a     7*s>o     425  5*13  a^rr 

Soda  P  *,.,.,,     1-09       0*56        —  0-255        —         S-SS        —  4  SO       4  85  3*^5  7*S5 

Potassa 0-17       0*28       1-70  2*665       2'flS       0'4l  3*60        —         —  0*39  I*fl0 

Waier -.  I»*66  20-70  19*90  (li0'47l}  20*S3  19'30  51-14  18*19  BO-00  21*66  S<HI 


08-04     99*01     00*6*2  100 


99-50     98-92  100  99-79     08*50     mU   lOO^fi 


Hm.  1  and  10  cantained,  in  addition,  small 
tvomiu  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  0  a  liute  mag ^ 
ueafa. 

From  these  analyses  it  is  clear  that  the  dif- 
ferent minerals  named  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  main  differeacc  lyinj  in  the  relauve  pro- 
portion of  [he  tWQ  nllcaline  base%  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  either,  the  species 
may  be  divided  into  two  varieties,  from  I  to  8 
being  Lime-chabaEiie,  0  ti>  1 1  Soda-chabazite. 
The  general  form,  probably  is  3CaO,3SiOa  + 
3  (AljOj,  aSiOj  H-  18  HO,  or  a  double  f  sili^ 
cate  of  alumina  and  alkali*  with  water,  in  which 
the  alkali  is  principally  lime  or  sodai 

LaeaL  It  usually  occurs  in  trappean  rocks, 
basalt,  syenite,  &c.,  associated  with  analcime, 
heulandile,  and  other  zeolitic  minerals.  The 
principal  localiLies  are  Greenlaad,  Iceland, 
Nova  Scotia^  the  Faroe  Isles^  Giant's  Cause- 
way, Rentrewahire^  hie  of  Skye,  Aussig  in 
Bohemia,  Passatbal,  Sweden,  &:e,  Levyne 
occurs  at  Glenarm,  county  Antrim;  Skaga- 
strand,  Iceland;  DaUnypeu,  Faroe;  Disco  Island, 
Greenland^  in  the  Vincentine^  Sue.  Gmelinite 
(Sarcolite)  occurs  in  the  Vinceniine,Glenarm, 
Sandwich  Isles*  In  the  United  Stales,  at  Ston- 
ington  and  Hadlyme,  Conneeticnt ;  Charleston 
and  CheMer,  Massachusetts;  Piermontj  New 
York ;  in  the  railroad  cut  throogh  the  trap  of 
Bergen  Hill  opposite  New  York  city. 

CHALCOLITE,    Jlfi«,    See  UaifciTS, 

C  H  A  L I L  t  r  E.     Mifu     See  Tbcm  so  ^  i  t  e. 

CHALK,  Mm,  Ger.  Kreide  ;  fV,  Craie,  See 
CalcarecidbSpab.  GcuL  The  cretaceous  group, 
including  the  chalk  and  green-sand  formations, 
is  extensively  developed  in  England  and  the 
weEtern  parts  of  Europe,  and  extends  through 
Germany  into  Russia,  The  group  in  the  United 
States  consists  mainly  of  green-sand  and  its 
associates,  but  little  true  chalk  having  been 
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found  ;  there  is,  however,  a  s^mall  admixiure  of 
cretaceous  panicles  in  the  gpeen^sand  of  Delip 
ware,  (J*  C  B,)  The  chalk  form  a  lion  conlaint 
ilini-noJiales  disseminated  through  it.  generally 
in  regular  strata*  According  to  Ehrenberg* 
*-Maiiy  and  probably  all  white  chalk*rocks  are 
the  produce  of  microscopic  coral-animalctilei^ 
which  are  generally  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
possessing  calcareous  shells  o(  ^^  ^  ti^  hne 
in  magnitude,  and  of  which  much  more  lha!i^ 
million  are  well  preserved  iti  each  cubic  iaeh, 
i,  e,  much  more  than  ten  millions  in  a  pound 
of  chalk."  TVrA,  Chalk  is  employed  for  marking 
from  its  whiteness,  fineness,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  abraded.  It  is  farther  employed  by 
burning  to  hme,  in  Rgriculture,  for  mortar^fof 
neutralizing  acids,  4tc*  It  is  sometimes  fiaed 
by  tmaking  cvtrt  in  making  UltiUrt^,  SpafiuS  wkiJt4^ 
Ct'ijyfmsj  Ger.  Schlemmkreide  |  JtV.  Blanc  de 
Troyes  ou  de  Men  don. 

Black  chalk  is  another  name  for  a  soft  black 
slate,  Ilfd  chalk  is  sometimes  applied  to  BwLit 
Chaik  ttontf,  fiee  under  CoxcaKtioxs* 

CHALYBEATE.     See  Minn-al  Wirta*, 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL,  See  Manganwe 
of  Potassa  un*ter  Mastoas-m^ 

CHAMOISITE.  Min,  Sideroshisolite.  It 
occurs  in  minute  cn'stals,  with  a  cleavagcr 
H.  —  2^3.  G.  =  3^*4.  Color  vel vet-blacfc 
or  dark-greenish  gray,  with  a  splendent  lusirtf 
opalce  ;  streak  leek-green,  greenish  gray* 

Behavior.  Heated,  it  at  first  becomes  bUck 
and  magnetic^  afterwards  it  changes  to  an 
ochre-red;  in  a  glass  lube,  water  is  evolved; 
it  forms  a  jelly  with  muriatic  acid;  the  mas* 
sive  variety,  chamoisite,  effervesces  with  acids, 
on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  which 
tt  is  mixed-  The  solution  obtained  with  the 
crystalline  variety,  sideroshisoUte,  is  greenish 
yellow. 
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1.  Sideroshisolite  by  Wernekink; 
9,  Chamoisite  by  Berthier: 

1.  fl. 

8flie&. 16-3  12-0 

Protoxyd  of  iron 76"6  60-5 

Alamioa 4*1  6*6 

Water 7-3  14-7 

Carbonate  of  lime —  14*4 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. . .  —  1*2 


103-2 


99-4 


It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  probable  formula 
from  the  analysis. 

JjDcaL  Crystallized  specimens  occur  in  cavi- 
ties of  magnetic  pyrites  and  sparry  iron-ore  in 
small  crystals,  at  Conghonas  do  Campo,  in 
Brazil.  Chamoisite  occurs  in  beds  of  small 
extent,  in  a  limestone  mountain,  abounding  in 
ammonites,  at  Chamoisin,  in  the  Valais.  Dana. 
CHAMOMILE.  The  JtnthemU  nobilis  (com- 
mon chamomile,  Grr,  RomischeKamille)  were 
analyzed  by  Wyss,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles,  the  volatile  oil,  was  not  de- 
termined. Freudenihars  analysis  of  the  dried 
flowers  of  Matriraria  ChamomiUa  gave  volatile 
oU  0-28,  resin  7-89,  bitter  extractive  8-57,  gum 
7*39,  bitartrale  of  potassa  5*31,  phosphate  of 
lime  0*97,  woody  fibre,  soluble  albumen,  water, 
and  loss  69*G.  The  bitter  principle  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

OH  of  chamomile  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Mairiearia,  although  similar  oils  appear  to  be 
yielded  by  the  JlnthemU,  .Arnica  montana,  and 
AdnXUa  millefolium.  It  is  blue  at  first,  be- 
comiog  brownish,  has  the  odor  of  chamomile. 
Borntriiger^s  late  results  with  the  oil  are  the 
following.  It  retains  its  blue  color  by  rectifica- 
tion with  water;  by  shaking  with  ether,  the 
Utter  leaves  by  evaporation  a  colorless  oil,  of 
a  different  odor  from  the  blue;  the  blue  oil  is 
sohible  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  a  blue  color; 
cooled  below  32^  it  becomes  thick,  but  deposits 
no  stearopten,  although  leaves  of  a  colorless 
steiropten  are  often  seen  in  the  commercial 
,  oil,  when  it  has  become  very  thick;  by  distilla- 
tion, there  remains  in  the  retort  a  brown  re- 
sinous mass.  From  the  numbers  of  the  last 
analysis  its  formula  is  about  Cj^HgO. 

CHAMPAGNE.  Tech,  A  wine  characterized 
by  its  effervescence  when  uncorked  ;  prepared 
chiefy  in  France,  by  a  long-continued,  slow,  or 
successive  fermentations.  Wines  containing 
flwch  sugar  and  little  tanaric  acid  are  adapted 
to  champagne,  but  any  kind  may  be  converted 
artificially  into  a  kind  of  champagne  by  sweet- 
ening it,  and  compressing  carbonic  acid  in  it, 
u  is  actually  done  on  a  large  scale  in  France, 
Oermany,  &c. 

CHARCOAL.  Ttch.  Ger.  Kohle  ;  Fr.  Char- 
bon.  The  residue  after  exposing  organic  matter 
to  heat  apart  from  the  air ;  it  is  therefore  a 
poroos  mass,  consisting  of  fixed  carbon,  the 
inotiganic  substances,  and  a  trace  of  volatile 
natter.  From  their  origia  and  uses,  two  kinds 
■ay  be  distinguished,  animal  and  vegetable;  for 
tbe  ibrmer,  see  Boitb-Blacx.  The  latter,  or 
mmmm  charcoal,  is  obtained  by  charring  the 
cranks  and  stouter  branches  of  trees,  the  object 


being  charcoal  alone,  or  charcoal  and  theyolap 
tile  matters.  In  the  latter  case  the  wood  is 
enclosed  in  iroh  cylinders,  or  retorts,  (see  Ax- 
MOKiuM  and  Gas,}  which  are  heated  externally, 
and  the  gaseous  products  passed  through  cooled 
tubes,  where  the  liquid  products  condense.  8e^ 
dry  distillation  of  Wood. 

In  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder, moderately  thick  branches  of  willow 
are  charred  in  a  similar  manner,  although  the 
volatile  products  are  of  no  account,  since  Uie 
temperature,  which  is  very  important,  may  be 
regulated  at  pleasure.  For  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  charring  under  movable  covers, 
the  temperature  is  so  high  as  to  cause  the  in- 
organic constituents  to  sinter  together,  pro- 
ducing a  glazed  and  stoney  surface.  By  a  slow 
and  careful  ignition  in  cylinders  a  softer  coal 
is  obtained. 

Charcoal  is  usually  made  by  piling  wood, 
covering  it  over  with  a  compact  earthy  layer, 
and  firing  it,  when  the  slow  combustion  of  a 
portion  of  the  volatile  combustibles  and  of  the 
wood  itself  expels  the  residue  of  the  volatile 
matter.  Such  heaps  are  termed  charcoal  pits. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process. 
Logs  not  more  than  6  fu  long  and  6  inches 
thick  are  laid  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
(Grr.  Liegende  oder  Siehende  Meiler),  and 
stems  and  branches  are  employed  to  fill  up  the 
interstices.  The  whole  is  covered  with  from  3 
to  5  inches  of  earth,  or  still  better  with  a  mixture 
of  earih  and  fine  charcoal  over  a  layer  of  leaves 
and  small  brush-wood, and  kept  moistened  with 
water.  The  heap  is  ignited  by  coals  thrown 
into  the  chimney,  when  the  fire  "draws  to  the 
sides"  towards  small  openings  left  around  the 
base.  A  heavy,  yellowish-gray  smoke  and 
much  watery  vapor  first  appears,  which  con- 
denses on  the  outer  covering,  called  sweating. 
The  fire  should  be  rapid  during  sweating,  to 
avoid  explosions,  and  the  heap  carefully  sweated 
off,  requiring  16  hours  from  the  beginning.  The 
general  shrinkage  of  the  wood  opens  cracks, 
when  the  coalman  mounts  the  heap,  rams  the 
wood  together,  and  replaces  the  covering. 
When  the  heap  is  fairly  warmed,  and  no  farther 
explosions  to  be  feared,  the  openings  are  closed, 
and  the  heap  suffered  to  burn-  several  days, 
(3 — 4,)  while  the  collier  only  watches  to  secure 
uniform  combustion  in  all  parts.  A  few  open- 
ings are  now  and  then  made  for  the  escape  of 
the  tarry  matter,  &c.,  and  a  few  others  at  the 
foot;  and  aAer  4 — 8  days  others  halfway  up 
the  heap  to  char  the  outside  logs.  If  a  blue 
flame  rises,  the  openings  are  stopped,  and  made 
lower  down.  When  the  fire  gradually  breaks 
out  uniformly  around  the  base,  the  charring  is 
complete.  The  heap  has  become  smaller  and 
very  irregular  in  form  from  shrinking,  Ae* 
The  whole  time  required  is  from  6  days  to  4 
weeks,  according  to  the  size.  A  heap  of  3000 
cub.  ft.  requires  about  15  days. 

Economy  is  an  important  point  in  charring, 
for  the  object  is  to  employ  as  Uttle  of  the  char- 
coal as  possible  for  e;tpelling  the  volatile 
matter,  and  no  doubt  the  combustion  of  some 
of  the  volatile  matter  assists  in  it.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  amount  obtained  bj  slow 
and  by  rapid  chairing,  as  shown  by  the  n>Uow 
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ing  tab?e  of  results  obtained  by  Karsten,  wiih 
wood  thoroughly  air-dried: 


Young  oak.-. 

RDpid  cltarfllif . 

9low  «l!Arrtiif  ■  { 

CbftfcoLl 

Aib, 

Chattel 

Xwb^ 

1639 

o^ts 

26-45 

0-16 

Old  oakp.... 

lfi-80 

0*11 

S5-60 

O'll 

YouDf  beech 

14*50 

0-375 

2550 

0*375 

Old  be&ch. , . 

n-7S 

0-4 

25-75 

0-4 

Old  birch  . . . 

U'9t) 

0-30 

Si-40 

0-30 

Old  savin  ..- 

13  90 

0-15 

24-85 

0'15 

Young  £r  ». . 

16-00 

0^26 

27*50 

0-225 

Young  pine*. 

15-40 

0-13 

S&95 

0*12 

Bye  straw^... 

I3-E0 

0-30 

24-30      0-30    1 

Now,  the  composition  of  wood  dried  in  the  air 
shows  38 J  per  cent*  carboti,  or  with  1  per  cent, 
ashest  39  J>  but  by  the  b«?st  tnethods  we  g«t  28 
to  30  ofcharcoalr  ind  by  the  common  methods 
I6p(?rcent*average.  Sea tabte ofCompositioa 
of  Wood.  To  insure  slow  charriog,  little  space 
should  be  left  in  the  pile,  and  M.  Bnll  recom- 
mends ftUitig  the  interstices  with  Jine  coal,  or 
dtlMfOf  a  previous  burnmg.  This  w&%  tried  in 
Wew  Jersey,  and  found  to  five  tO  per  ceni» 
tnoTc  in  bulk,  and  the  charcoal  was  20  per  cent* 
heavierf  and  well  charred.  Ejcpenments  mnd^ 
in  Saxony  seem  to  confirm  his  cnnclusions.  It 
ntjay  be  farther  observed  that  dry  wood  U  de- 
cidedly soperior  to  wet. 

The  ashes  of  charcoal  is  less  in  quantity 
than  ihai  of  the  wood  frotn  which  It  is  pro- 
da  cad,  a  portion  passing  off  even  by  a  very 
slow  dist^iation,  as  in  the  gunpowder  manu* 
facta  re.  The  alknline  maiier  especially  di* 
miuishes,  being  probably  carried  over  in  com- 
binaiioti  with  acetic  acid.    DuponL 

Usf.  Charcoal  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  fuel, 
igniting  readily,  burning  freely*  with  a  strong 
heat,  making  ^  (Uqh  firtt  (rom  the  absence  of 
Tolatile  and  other  matters*  It  is  farther  used 
in  the  manufacinre  of  gunpowder  and  fire- 
works; as  a  decolori^er,  disintector,  and  anti- 
sepiJC'  See  A  bsorptio?! .  It  has  been  lately 
employed  as  a  manure  with  beneficial  reisult** 
See  Ji>bnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia  and  Ao< 
micrvrumu  in  the  present  work.  From  its  im- 
perfect conduction  of  heat,  it  is  often  used  as  a 
casing  for  heated  pipes;  and  from  the  same 
prciperty  and  its  reducing  quality  it  is  useful 
in  Blowfif);  experiments.  It  is  an  importani 
reducing  agent  employed  in  the  arts*  and  in 
this  respect  is»  decidedly  superit^r  to  any  other, 
where  the  quality  <jf  the  inetal^  Ac,  is  im- 
portani. 

t^HEESE.  Tech,  Gtr.  Kise;  /'r*  Froma^e. 
This  well-known  produce  of  the  dairy  is  made 
from  skinimedi  unskimmed  milk»  or  cream, 
and  i$  the  product  of  a  gradual  change  of  the 
insoluble  substances  in  milk.  The  milk  is 
curdled  by  rennet,  and  as  soon  as  the  curd  i^ 
6rm  enough,  it  is  carefully  stirred  or  shaken, 
lo  separate  it  more  perfectly  from  the  whey;  it 
is  then  strained  through  a  cloth,  the  curd  upon 
ihe  cloth  being  broken  and  cut  up  in  order  to 
drain  off  more  of  the  whey.  The  good  quality, 
of  the  cheese  is  in  proportion  to  its  complete 
separation  ;  and  hence  the  practice  in  some 
places  of  heating  it  in  contact  with  whey*  as 
also  the  use  of  salt,  which  does  not  moiaten 
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fresh  cheese,  hm  attracts  the  waler  presetit.  It 

is  then  subjected  to  the  iticreasing  pressure  cif 
a  screw-press,  until  sufllciently  drained,  when 
it  may  be  salted,  and  exposed  hi  the  cheese- 
room  to  dryings  whej-e  it  undergoes  a  cbanget 
gradually  assuming  its  peculiar  iUiror. 

The  quality  of  cheese  depends  upon  the 
methods  of  making,  the  season,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  it3  herbage,  (Stc,  for  ilie  odor  of 
some  plants  (garlic)  may  be  observed  In.  it, 
hut  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  the  principal 
source  of  dilFerence, 

Uream-checse  is  usually  made  from  cream, 
or  a  mijiiure  of  it  wilh  milk*  For  the  former, 
the  cream,  slightly  soured,  t&  exposed  in  mnd^ 
retely  thin  layers  to  the  air,  which  dries  it  miC^re 
or  less  in  a  few  days,  forming  a  tough  coating 
on  the  surface* 

The  changes  which  cheese  undergoes  wiifa,- 
out  putrefaction  have  not  been  studied,  and 
those  of  a  more  or  le^^  putrescent  nature  ir« 
scarcely  understood-  See  .JpOKputin  under 
Cahbin* 

CHELIDONm*  The  Cheti^onium  majm  cim^ 
tains,  according  to  Probst,  among  other  «o^ 
stances^  Chelidonlc  acid,  Cheler^thrin,  Cbdt^ 
doQiu,  and  Chdidoxanibia. 

ChiUdonic  acid.  Goutataed  in  the  plant  and 
root  of  the  above,  especially  in  the  plant,  aad 
at  all  seasons.  Extract  the  plant  with  warm 
water  containing  soda,  supersaturate  the  clear 
filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  witb 
nitrate  of  lead ;  wash  with  water  ncidiilated 
wilh  hitric  acid,  decompose  by  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  and  b^U  all  together  with  booo4>{aek; 
decompose  the  excess  of  sulphuret  of  sodium 
by  acid,  filter  and  concentrate  the  neutral  eoltt- 
lion,  and  precipitate  the  chelidonic  acid  in  the 
cold  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  by  reery^tailiia- 
tion  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  or  retrett- 
ment  with  nitric  acid  and  lead,  it  is  obtained 
pure.  Pnip.  Fine,  colorless,  inodorous  crys- 
tals, of  a  stmng  acid  taste,  not  yo  la  tile,  soluble 
in  166  pts.  water  at  46^,  and  in  26  boiling,  in 
709  pts.  alcohol  (of  75  per  cent.)  at  72**;  pre- 
cipitates lime-water  in  excess,  lead,  mercory, 
and  silver  salts  white ;  the  lead  salt  separates 
if  the  solution  be  acidulated  w^th  nitric  acid  la 
silky  needles^  insoluble  in  dilate,  sol  nble,  strong, 
and  warm  nitric  acid;  the  latter  reaction  is 
characteristic*  The  salts  of  tlie  alkalies  and 
magnesia  are  while,  soluble,  crystaUizable,  Ihe 
soda  salt  very  effloie scent ;  the  salts  of  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  and  xinc  are  white,  cr3-staltiae, 
less  soluble  in  Cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water; 
the  salt  of  copper  grass-green,  crystalline,  dif-- 
ficultly  soluble;  that  of  silver  caseous, contain- 
ing 56-5  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver,  making  tt« 
equjv.  of  the  acid  89-6,  Probri's  analysis  leads 
to  the  formula,  C^HgO^,  the  equiv.  of  which  is 
87.  Probst's  calculation  for  Ihe  equiv.  fpt>m 
the  silver-salt  (63-119)  is  erroaeot]s,as  well  as 
Lie  big's  formula,  C^UJ3^,  Probtt  in  Jm.  dtt 
Ch.  H.  PA.  ixix.  !30. 

Chtl^ythrin.  Discovered  by  Probst  and  Polex 
at  the  same  time  ;  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Chd^ 
cfoftium  mojut,  especially  in  the  root  and  unripe 
fruit;  also  in  the  root  of  Glaudum  iuitHm.  Afiet 
extracting  che lido nic  acid,  as  above,  the  residue 
is  extracted  by  sulphuric  acid  water,  pretipi- 
taied  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  drained  by 
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premire,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acidulated  al- 
cohol* the  alcohol  distilled  off,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  precipitate 
washed, dried  by  a  gentle  warmth,  and  extracted 
with  ether,  which  mainly  leaves  chelidooio. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
dissolved  in  a  very  littlB  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
which  leaves  a  resin,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  diyness  and  extracted  by  ether,  which  leaves 
mariate  of  chelerythrin.  By  repeated  solution 
of  the  latter  in  a  little  water,  and  evaporation 
to  dryness,  it  is  obtained  pure,  some  muriate  of 
chelidonin  remaining  each  time ;  from  its  solu- 
tion in  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  crystal- 
line. Prop.  Precipitated  by  alkali,  it  is  grayish 
white,  caseous,  from  an  ether-solution  tere- 
binthic,  from  alcohol  crystalline ;  is  insoluble  in 
water,  the  tincture  is  yellowish,  with  an  acrid, 
baming  taste;  heated  to  149^  it  becomes  re- 
sinoos ;  its  solution  in  acids  is  brilliant  orange- 
red,  a  characteristic  color ;  the  salts  are  gene- 
rally soluble  in  water,  with  a  similar  but 
stronger  taste  than  the  base  itself,  an  acrid  nar- 
cotic action,  and  are  precipitable  by  alkali  and 
tinetnre  of  galls.  The  sulphate  cr}'stallizes 
with  difficulty,  is  soluble  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine,  little  in  absolute  alcohol,  not  in  ether, 
permanent  in  air,  fusible ;  the  phosphate  crys- 
tallizes more  readily,  has  the  same  solubility; 
the  muriate  is  crystallizable  from  alcohol, 
with  similar  solubility;  the  acetate  may  be 
enporated  to  dryness  without  losing  acid; 
the  chelidonate  is  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hoU  Proisf. 

CkMonifu  Found  by  Godefroy,  then  by 
PccVst,  Polex,  and  Reuling ;  exists  in  all  parts 
of  ehelidonium,  most  in  the  root  The  ammo- 
niaeal  precipitate  in  preparing  chelerythrin, 
after  treatment  with  ether,  is  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid  water  mixed  with  twice  as  much 
moriatic  acid,  the  crystalline  precipitate,  settling 
after  some  time,  is  washed  with  cold  water, 
treated  with  ammonia  to  remove  all  acid,  re- 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric,  precipitated  by 
stroBg  muriatic  acid,  digested  with  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  sulphuric,  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  it 
cryitallizes  in  plates.  Prop,  Colorless,  inodo- 
rous, of  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  loses  4*8  per  cent  or  2  eq. 
water  at  212<';  fuses  at  266^  to  an  oily  liquid, 
hems  with  a  luminous,  smoky  flame,  without 
residae.  Its  salts  are  colorless,  mostly  soluble 
ia  water,  with  an  acid  reaction,  those  with  a 
feeble  volatile  acid  lose  it  by  evaporation.  The 
lalpbate  crystallizes,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
akohol,  fuses  at  122<'  to  140^ ;  the  phosphate 
oystallizes  more  readily,  has  similar  solubility, 
and  is  fusible ;  the  nitrate  forms  beautiful  crys- 
tals, of  difficult  solubility;  the  muriate  is  crys- 
UlliDe,  dissolves  in  325  pts.  water  at  64^,  forms 
a  doable  salt  with  chloride  of  platinum,  which 
may  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  without  decom- 
position. Chelidonin  is  not  poisonous.  {Probtt,) 
Fofin.  C^oHjoNjO..     Will 

Ckdidoxantkin.  Found  by  Probst  in  the  root, 
plant,  and  flowers  of  the  ehelidonium.  After 
eAraeting  the  preceding  substances,  the  resi- 
dae, or  Uie  fresh-pressed  root,  after  one  extrac- 
lioa  \ff  alcohol,  is  extracted  repeatedly  by  hot 
water,  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead  in 
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excess,  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  sulphuret  washed  with 
cold  water  until  it  appears  yellow,  when  it  is 
boiled  with  water  as  long  as  it  imparts  a  yellow 
color ;  the  yellow  liquids  are  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, digested  successively  with  ammonia, 
ether,  and  absolute  alcohol;  the  last  solutions 
in  absolute  alcohol  are  evaporated,  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  and,  lastly, 
with  ether,  which  leaves  chelidoxanthin  as  a 
yellow  mass,  that  may  be  crystallized  from  so- 
lution in  hot  water.  Prop,  Yellow  needles, 
diflicultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water, 
and  in  dilute  alcohol,  not  in  ether ;  the  solu- 
tions are  yellow,  with  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
unaltered  by  alkali  and  acid,  precipitable  by 
tincture  of  galls.  It  appears  to  be  the  most 
active  in^^redient  in  Chelidonium  majut,  (Probit,) 

CHEMISTRY.  Gr,  x^M^i  Lot.  Chemia, 
Chymia ;  EngL  Chymistry ;  Fr,  Chimie,  Chy- 
mie;  Gcr,  Chemie,  formerly  Scheidekunst ; 
Surd.  Kami.  The  origin  of  the  science,  as 
well  as  its  name,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
Geber,  in  the  9th  century,  issued  the  first  trea- 
tise that  we  are  acquainted  with  on  chemistry 
or  alchymistry,  which  signified  the  same.  Ju- 
lius Firmicus  Maternus,  a  Roman  writer  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  uses  the  expression, 
Scicntia  chimia;  and  we  know  that  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  in  the  3d  century,  committed  to  the 
flames  Egyptian  works,  ^<  X**/***^  XSy^^  "^ 
a^>v^i;.  Humboldt's  opinion  was  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  word  for  Egypt,  chmi  or  . 
Kemi,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Hieroglyphics,  the 
land  of  Ham.  The  word  chmi  signifies  black, 
and  in  modern  Coptic  cham  means  the  same. 
Whether  derived  from  the  black  soil  or  not  is 
uncertain.  Hence  the  peculiar  science  received 
the  name  of  the  science  of  chmi,  or  of  Egypt, 
or  of  the  black  land,  where  we  may  therefore 
infer  it  had  its  birth.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  term  **The  Black  An,"  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  source. 

From  the  scattered  and  often  confused  no- 
tices by  ancient  authors  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  ancient  Egypt,  but  more  especially  from  the 
discoveries  in  that  country  during  the  present 
century,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  chemical  arts  had  their  origin 
and  were  successfully  practised  in  Egypt,  prior 
to  the  prosperous  periods  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
The  reduction  and  refining  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  dec, 
together  with  the  use  of  fluxes ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  plain  and  colored,  of  coarse  and 
fine  pottery ;  the  art  of  dyeing  and  the  highly 
refined  art  of  calico-printing;  and  manyothers, 
which  contain  nearly  all  the  principles  of  the 
modern  chemical  arts,  (until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,)  were  practised 
in  Egypt  some  2500  to  3000  years  since,  and 
some  of  them,  if  not  all,  probably  3600  or  4000 
years  since.  We  still  employ  terms  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  besides  the  name  of  the 
science,  Chemistry.  Thus  ammonia,  from  sal- 
ammoniac,  is  due  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  or  Amon-Ra,  near  which  it  was  and 
is  still  manufactured  (see  Sal-ammoniac  under 
AMxo5^irx^.  The  term  chemia  was  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  refining,  dec,  of  xYi«  '^t^ 
cious  metals,  and  hence  the  Laxin  Venn  to  ^o\\, 
SO  4%& 
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aarum,  niA^  b#  traced  to  the  Egyptka  Jttt  or 
Owr*  5igtiiryitt|5  the  sufi  cind  gold* 

of  the  ^eterjce  ol'  chemiisiry  iDielligibte  to  ike 
Hftitiiuaitd^  for  to  call  it  *'the  diJCtrmc  of  the 
pheimmenn  developed  by  cbemicaJ  aUracUoD 
or  atVimiy"  reqnjres  an  eiposiuoti  of  the  naiurt 
of  Alliniiy*  Kor  is  Jl  c&sy  lo  draw  an  eiaci  J  me 
of  deinarcaiion  beiw^ea  Fhy^iics  and  Ch^mUirjp 
for  iht  one  calls  repeatedly  far  ilie  a^^ifttaoce 
of  the  other  in  order  to  de^^elope  and  illusitato 
Lt£  laws.  Physics  ia^e^tigaies  ihs  general  law^ 
of  maner,  wiihoui  reference  10  the  peculiar 
kind  c»f  XDatier*  The  geaeraJ  tavi<9of  Lhe  eqtiiJi* 
btmm  of  forces  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gstses^ 
ita^ticity^  cohesion,  gravitatjon,  eleciridty, 
lights  hear,  sound,  A^c^  belong  eiclu&i^ely  to 
physics,  and  reqwirw  no  aid  from  chemisiry; 
bat  ihe  laws  of  dectriciiy,  light,  sotind,  cohe- 
(ioni  &c^  as  modified  by  the  pecuJiar  naiuri? 
nf  the  substance  in  which  they  are  studied^ 
draw  assistance  from  the  chemist*  In  like 
manner,  the  Jaws  governing  the  inLmate  union 
of  un]]ke  matter  to  a  new  and  homugeneou:^ 
It) hits  nee,  or  tha  separation  of  a  compound  into 
neterogenecus  elemenisoroLher  cc^mpotmds^  is 
ixcln&ively  the  proTince  of  chemi^Ery* 

As  the  science  stands  at  presents  it  mainly 
coDsists  of  the  preparation,  compositioMi  and 
properties  of  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  the 
(ast  of  which  are  physical*  A  few  excellent 
leneralLKations  have  been  made,  i a  regard  to 
the  laws  of  combination,  but  the  science  must 
be  reirarded  as  still  in  its  infancy,  and  a  vast 
field  fij re jcph> ration  invites  the  inquiring  mind, 
combmed  with  an  active  hand*  Ic  is  customary 
to  divide  the  science  into  Inorganic  and  Or- 
f  aniCr  and  lo  subdivide  the  latter  into  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Chemistry ;  but  ihe  line  of  demar* 
cation  between  these  ceases  to  be  well-marked^ 
Ihe  moment  we  are  able  to  prod  ace  a  true  vege- 
table or  animal  substance  from  iu;  ultimate 
elements.  This  having  been  already  accom- 
plished, we  must  regard  the  above  divisions  as 
those  of  a  temporary  convenience.  In  the  same 
way  special  parts  of  the  science  have  been 
separately  treaied,  such  as  JppHed  Chemutfry, 
which  exhibits  the  application  of  cbemicai 
principles  to  the  processes  of  the  chemical 
arts;  Jnulydcal  Cketniatry^  which  teaches  the 
methods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  the  va- 
noQs  elements  in  a  com  pounds  and  the  modes 
q(  ascertaining  Ibeif  relative  quanilijes. 

CHENOCOPROLITE.  Min.  Gtr.  Ganse- 
kuth  Lgerz.  tf .  ?±=  3 — 3,  It  i  9  mammll  lary,  with 
a  yellow  or  pale-green  color;  translucent^  lus- 
tre resinou!^^  shining;  streak  white;  fracture 
coachoidaL  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  evolves 
copious  arsenical  fumes,  and  fuses  intu  a  black- 
ish scoria;  when  the  heat  is  continued  on  char- 
ccaI,  it  fuses  and  yields  a  button  of  silver^  hut 
the  slag  contains  metallic  iron,  which  strongly 
affects  the  magnet  Che nocopro lite  appears, 
therefore^  la  be  an  arseniate  of  silver  and  iron. 
The  principal  localities  of  this  species  are  at 
Clausthal,  in  the  Har^,  also  in  Cornwall,  and  at 
AJlemont  in  Dauphiny.    Mian. 

CHIA8TDLITK*     Miru     See  A^nAi,cflti-a. 

CHICA-RKD.  A  red  coloring  matter  which 
precipitates  from  a  boiling  infusicn  of  the  Bi§^ 
nmia  Chira^  h  is  Vermillion -red,  insoluble  in 
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cold  water,  soluble  in  tJc^hol,  ether,  fkl  ail»i  ind 
alkalies,  preci pi  labia  from  the  last  hf  acids* 

CHlLURENrrE*  JtfiM-  Cry&U  Rhombic* 
H*^4-&-~^,  Color  yellow,  and  jellowisli 
brown;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  lo  resinottsi 
translucent;  streak  wbiie ;  fracture  uacvca. 
An  incomplete  analysis  by  Wollaston  gave 
phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  and  iron*  It  occurs 
in  minute  crystals  and  crystalline  coaa,  on 
sparry  ir^in  or  quarts,  near  Lavi^iock,  is.  Der* 
by  shire. 

CHILTONITE*    Mm.    See  Pnaawi-ra. 

CHLNIN  and  CHTNOLEIN,    fe^e  Qcivta. 

CHINMJlDiN*  CINCH UTAiN NIC  ACIB, 
C  J  N  C  H  O  N  A  -  R  E  D,  CLN  CHON  A-BITTER 
8ee  CiTEcaosTA* 

CHiNOYL,  CHINONE.    Sec  Qumo  afii»* 

CHl3fOVlC  ACID.    See  Qcihotic  ac». 

CHIOCOCCIN,  A  bitter,  amorphous,  aJka' 
loidal  principle  obtained  by  Brattde.^^  from  the 
Cjiioefiftfi  rttrcfitmn,  According  to  v.  Santcn^it 
is  identical  with  Emettn. 

CHITIN.  According  to  Odicr,  Ihe  bacisnf 
the  homy  parts  of  injects,  wiu|;s,  hain^^bflt 
it  has  not  been  ininuiely  studied* 

CHLOR,  CHLOKO*  A  prefix  to  many  coofc. 
pound  bodies,  especially  organic,  containing 
chlorine,  which  may  generally  be  found  m  tlbe 
present  work,  by  referring  to  pan  of  the  word 
following  chlor,  thus  chlorbenaid  is  desenbed 
under  Bemz^L  The  following  might  iiot  be  10 
readily  found;  Cbloranilt  Chtcirindin,  ChlDri* 
satin  under  Ifidigo^  Chlorarsm  un^r  Ktikod^flt 
Ch lorn nthtnccn use  under  XaphthijlUi^diCm 

CIILORACETIC  ACID.  8yn.  Chloraceiylk 
acid,  D»ma4.  iVqj.  Pure  hydrated  acetic  acid. 
1  drachm,  is  eJt  posed  in  a  jar  of  1  galL  of  chlo- 
rine to  the  sun's  rays ;  af^er  34  hours  the  ccys- 
tals  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  dissolved  o«t 
by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  dissdres 
chloracetic,  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  and  acetic 
acid:$.  The  solution  is  evaporated  in  ?acao, 
over  oil  of  vitriol  and  fused  polassa;  oiatk 
acid  first  eryatalli^es,  then  chlo  race  tic  acid 
The  mother* liquid  is  distilled  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  which  retains  the  water*  and 
decomposes  the  oxalic  acid^  acetic  aeid  first 
passing  over,  lb  en  chloraceiic  acid  in  cry«ul% 
which  are  freed  from  the  acetic  by  wrapping 
them  tn  paperrand  leaving  them  in  vacuo  for 
24  hours. 

Frtip.  Colorless  rhomboidal  needles  and 
plates^  with,  a  faint  odor  and  caustic  tasle,  very 
deliquescent  in  moist  air,  ble*Tcbes  and  cor^ 
rodes  the  skin,  has  a  very  irritating  and  suflb- 
eating  odor  when  heated*  reddens  vegetable 
blues  without  bleaching  them;  fuses  at  n&^ 
becoming  solid  at  108°  ;  the  spec*  grav-  of  the 
liquid  acid  at  116*=  1^617;  when  healed  villi 
an  excess  of  potass  a*  it  is  resolved  into  per- 
chloride  of  formyl  and  carbonated  alkali,  or 
chloride  of  potassium,  formiate  and  carbonaie 
of  poiassa.    Formula,  C^CljOj  H-  HO* 

Siiltt,  It  combines  with  base^s,  its  w«ter 
being  replaced  by  an  equirateat  of  tba  base ; 
and  forming  soluble  salts,  which  possess  a  re- 
markable analogy  with  the  acetate s^  and  are 
decomposed  with  greater  facility  than  th«  ace- 
tates by  eicesfi  of  alkalL  Clderuitt^t  o/Am' 
\mmia  is  crystalUaable i  fonnuli,  C.CLO.+ 
'  NH,0  +  4  HO* 
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C.  ^f  Ozide  of  Ethyl  Prepared  by  distilling 
a  ehkneetate,  or  chloracetic  acid,  with  sul- 
phuric acid  aod  alcohol,  and  adding  water  to 
the  piodact,  which  separates  the  chloracetic 
ether  as  a  colorless  heavy  oil,  with  an  odor 
similar  to  heavy  mariatic  ether.  Formula, 
CfiljO^  AeO.  C.  of  Potaua.  Obtained  by 
oeatnlizing  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  in 
fine  silky  crystals,  permanent  in  dry,  deliques- 
cent in  moist  air.  Form.  C4CI3O,.  KO  +  HO. 
C.  of  Silver,  Prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of 
silver  in  the  acid,  and  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
forms  shining  scales  or  grains,  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  explodes  when  heated.    Formula, 


C.Cl.O,.  AgO.    lAebig, 
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Prq).  Dry  chlorine  is  passed 
through  anhydrous  alcohol  in  a  retort,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  but  afterwards  a  gentle  heat  is  used 
to  promote  the  action,  for  which  a  very  long 
time  is  requisite  to  complete  the  decomposition. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  is 
disengaged,  and  as  soon  as  the  chlorine,  even 
at  boiling,  passes  through  unchanged,  the  opera- 
tioQ  is  complete ;  the  liquid  generally  solidifies 
on  cooling,  forming  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
kfiraU  0/ chloral.  It  is  fused  by  a  gentle  heat, 
agitated  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  twice  or 
£rice  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture 
gently  warmed  when  impure  chloral  rises  to 
Sbe  sorface,  as  a  colorless  oily  stratum,  which 
is  removed,  boiled  to  expel  chlorohydric  acid 
and  alcohol,  distilled  with  its  own  volume  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  finally  rectified  -with  finely 
powdered  quicklime,  the  distillation  being 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  lime  is  dry. 

Prop,  A  mobile  oily  liquid  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating,  agreeable  smell,  causing  a  flow  of 
tears;  taste  at  first  slight,  afterwards  acrid; 
spec  grav.  at  65°=  1-502 ;  boils  at  202® ;  misci- 
Ue  with  ether  and  alcohol,  dissolves  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  iodine  apparently  without 
change.    Form.  C^HCIjO,,  or  C^Cl jO  +  HO. 

J^ibrate  of  Chloral  consists  of  1  eq.  chloral  4- 
%  eq.  water.  (Dumat,)  Chloral  mixed  with 
water  dissolves  at  first,  and  is  soon  converted 
into  a  semi-solid  mass  of  fine  needles,  translu- 
eenty  soluble  in  more  water,  cr}'stallizing  in 
large  rhomboidal  crystals  by  the  evaporation 
of  this  solution  in'  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  of  chloral  has  the  same  taste  and 
odor,  is  neutral,  abd.does  not  precipitate  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  dry  hydrate  may  be  distilled 
without  change.  When  heated  with  caustic 
alkalies,  it  is  resolved  into  perchloride  of 
formyl,  alkaline  formiate  and  chloride. 

hioimble  ChloraU  Chloral,  like  aldehyde,  can- 
not be  kept  without  change.  AAer  some  time 
it  solidifies  into  a  white  translucent  mass  like 
porcelain,  called  insoluble  chloral,  whether  in 
close  or  open  vessels.  There  is  no  disengage- 
ment of  gas  and  no  gain  of  weight.  It  is  most 
readily  formed,  when  alcohol  charged  with 
chlorine,  as  in  the  preparation  of  chloral,  is 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  open  vessels ;  the  upper  oily  stratum  soon 
aoUdifies,  aod  the  degree  of  its  solidification 
famishes  the  best  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
opeimtion.  Insoluble  chloral  appears  to  be 
partiaUy  decomposed  by  washing  with  water, 
and  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  water  dries 


to  a  white  powder,  very  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether.  When  distilled,  it  yields 
chloral,  which  solidifies  again  in  an  amorphous 
state.  Treated  with  potassa,  it  yields  formiate 
of  potassa  and  perchloride  of  formyl,  with  chlo- 
ride of  potashium.  Form.  C.^H^ClgO,.  Dumat, 

CHLORINE.  Syn.  Oxidized,  oxygenated, 
dephlogisticated.  Muriatic,  or  Marine  acid. 
Common  salt,  chloride  of  sodium,  was  known 
from  the  earliest  times,  from  which  the  al- 
chemists first  obtained  muriatic  or  chlorohydric 
acid.  Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1774,  and  regarded  as  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  until  Gay-l^ussac  and  Tb^nard,  in  1809, 
suggested  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  an  element, 
which  was  more  firmly  established  by  Davy, 
1810,  and  called  by  him  chlorine.  Berthollet 
observed  and  applied  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  alkali.  The  latest  discoveries  are 
those  of  Millon,  which  nearly  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  a  very  abundant  element,  con- 
stituting \  of  all  the  common  salt  in  sea-water, 
rock-salt,  &c.,  and  occurs  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent 

Sym.  CI.  Equiv,  35-47  (442-65,  0.=  100). 
Berzelius  and  others  halve  the  eq.  making  the 
atom  of  chlorine  17*74.  Dumas  and  others, 
following  Prout's  theory,  that  the  equivalents 
of  all  elements  are  simple  multiples  of  hydro- 
gen, make  the  equiv.  of  chlorine  36 ;  but  the 
recent  experiments  of  Laurent,  Marignac,  and 
Pelouze  confirm  and  establish  the  former  de- 
termination  of  Berzelius. 

Prep,  1.  By  mixing  1  pt.  powdered  binoxide 
of  manganese  with  2 — 3  pts.  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid;  eflfervescence  takes  place  in 
the  cold  from  the  escape  of  chlorine,  but  much 
more  gas  is  evolved  by  the  application  of  a 
moderate  heat.  It  may  be  collected  over  hot 
water  or  by  displacement  of  air  in  dry  vessels, 
the  tube  conducting  the  gas  reaching  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  displaces  the  air.  The  theory 
of  the  process  is  MnO,  -f  2  HCl  =  MnCl  +- 
2  HO  +  CI.  2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  binoxide 
of  manganese,  common  salt,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  MnO,  +  NaCl  +  2  80,  ss  MnO, 
S0,+  NaO,  SO,  +  CI.  This  process  is  em- 
ployed in  the  mknufacture  of  Bleachino  Pow- 
der. To  obtain  chlorine  free  from  muriatic 
acid,  it  should  be  passed  through  a  little  water. 

Prop,  A  yellowish  green  colored  gas,  with 
an  astringent  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  highly 
suffocating  odor,  exciting  spasm  and  irritation 
of  the  glottis,  even  when  diluted  with  air.  Ac- 
cording to  Davy,  100  cubic  inches  of  dry  chlo- 
rine at  30  B.  and  60  F.  weigh  between  76  and 
77  grains.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  found  the 
density  of  pure  and  dry  chlorine  to  be  8470, 
which  gives  76-599  grains  as  the  weight  of  100 
cubic  inches  at  60°  F.  and  30  B.  Spec.  grav. 
by  calculation = 2454*3.  Its  refractive  poweme 
2-623.  Light  does  not  act  on  dry  chlorine ;  but 
if  water  be  present,  the  gas  decomposes  it, 
uniting  with  hydrgoen  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid,  while  oxygen  is  set  free.  It  unites  with 
some  substances  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  and  is  hence  termed  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. On  plunging  a  lighted  taper  into 
chlorine,  it  burns  for  a  shoTl  \ima  "mm  «.  v(ni2\ 
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red  flamei  and  emits  a  large  qirantity  of  sraokp. 
Phosphorus  takes  fire  iti  it  .spontaneously,  emit- 
ting a  pale  while  light*  Several  of  the  metals, 
KBch  as  tin,  copper,  arsenic,  aotioooDyi  liac, 
Dutch  metaK  d:c>»  la  powder  or  fine  leaves* 
Lkewise  inflame  b  it  .^ponianeouslj.  In  all 
these  cases  the  hydrtj^en,  metal,  phosphorus, 
&c.,  ttnite  with  chtorine.  h  has  a  puwerfiil 
atiraciioD  for  hydrogen,  a  striking-  example  of 
which  is  its  power  of  decomposing  water  by 
ihe  action  of  light,  or  at  a  red-heat ;  and  the 
parae  effect  is  produced  on  most  componnd 
substances,  of  which  hydrogen  is  an  element, 
especially  organ ic»  When  chlorine,  water,  and 
some  other  body  which  has  an  affinity  for 
oxygff),  are  brought  together^  water  h  nsually 
resolved  into  its  eletnents,  its  h^^drogen  attach- 
log  itself  to  the  chlorine,  and  its  oscy^en  to  the 
other  body*  Thus  chlori&e  is  indifecily  a  poorer- 
ful  ojtidizing  agent*  It  is  likewise  capable  of 
replacing  the  hydrogen  it  eUmipatei^  from  many 
organ  ic  sta  b  5  ta  n  ces,  equi v.  fo  r  eq  u  i v*   See  S  0  b  - 

■TITI7T10?T,  ChLOHA€£T]C  ACm,  &0. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  chlo* 
rlne  is  its  bleaching  power  ;  animal  aod  vege- 
Ubl«  colors  are  speedily  and  p^rmaneotly  re* 
moved  by  chlorine  j  but  Davy  proved  that  it 
cannot  bleach  unless  water  is  present.  See 
BiiKicamo. 

ChloHiie  is  likewise  useful  for  the  pti rpose 
of  fumigation,  by  destroying  the  volatile  prin- 
cipies  giren  off  by  putrefying  animal  matter ; 
and  it  probably  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  con- 
tagious effluvia.  Chloride  of  lime  or  soda  Is 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Liquid  Chtonnt.  1,  The  gas  may  be  cooled 
to — 40^  Without  change,  but  a  pressure  of 
about  4  atmospheres  condenses  the  dry  gas  to 
a  liquid'  2.  Hydrate  of  chlorine  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  divides  into  two  liquid  strata,  the 
upper  being  waten  the  lower  chlorine*  3.  The 
strongest  muriatic  acid  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  introduced  into  one'  end  of  a  sealed 
*yphon  tube,  while  the  other  end  is  cooled  18° 
lower;  it  distils  over.  4.  ^ihs  of  the  longer 
leg  of  a  syphon  Uibe  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
previously  fused  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dry  sail, 
and  binoiide  of  mangane^se,  and  a  1§  inch  layer 
of  chloride  of  calcium  placed  over  it,  and  the 
shorter  leg  .sealed  ;  the  longer  leg  is  placed  in 
a  guti  barrel  and  heated,  while  the  shorter  is 
cooled.  It  is  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  very 
6uid ;  spec.  grav.  1-33  \  refracting  light  a  little 
less  than  water  ;  a  non-conductor  of  electricity; 
rising  suddenly  in  vapor  when  the  tube  is 
opened,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid 
from  the  cooling  of  evaporation. 

Chlorine  IVatar*  Water  absorbs  more  chlo- 
rine when  left  at  rest  than  when  agitated.  The 
following  table  of  Pelou/e  shows  the  amount 
in  volumes  absorbed  by  100  volumes  waiLcr  at 
difllere ni  tc m p e raiu  res , 


175  to  180  at  32'^ 

270  "  275   "da'* 

270  •*  376   *'  60^ 

250  «  260    **  b^^ 

S50  "  260    "  57^ 


245  to  250  at  57^ 
300  •*  210  **  86° 
155  "  160  "  104^ 
115  '*  120  "  122° 
eo  ^     65    "  159° 


To  prepare  chlorine  water,  add  3  pis.  crude 
muriatic  acid,  of  1*13,  diluted  with  1  pi,  water 
fo  1  pf*  mangauesei  (or  a  little  more,)  heai  it 
436 
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gently  and  slowly,  and  receive  ih«  gas  iti  » 
pis.  water  m  a  bfaek  bottle  or  a  dark  place. 

HtfdtiDe  of  Chhrine.  A  httlu  saturated  solfr 
lion  of  chlorine,  in  a  Sask  filled  with  the  gu, 
and  exposed  to  32°^36*,  forms  a  pale-yello», 
translucent,  cryscalline  solid,  which  decoa^ 
poses,  by  heating  to  100°  in  a  scaled  tube,  iaio 
chlorine  water  and  liquid  chlorine;  by  a  slifht 
warmth  in  an  open  vessel,  into  chlorine  witei 
and  the  ga$.    Form,  CI,  10  HO, 

Uit,  Chlorine  water  finds  a  place  in  the 
Pharmacopojia.  The  gas  formerly  employed 
as  a  bleaching  agent,  is  now  rarely  used,  beia| 
less  manageable  and  very  injurious  to  opea* 
tiveSf  its  place  being  supplied  by  chloride  of 
hme.  The  same  salt  is  also  used  for  fumig^ 
tion,  to  remove  or  destroy  vermis,  dc«.  For 
this  purpose  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  litdt 
water  to  form  a  thick  paste,  then  a  Inrjef 
quantity  of  water  added,  and  iitially  a  litUe 
vinegar  or  other  dilute  acid,  A  strong  ud 
added  to  chloride  of  lime  or  its  strong  sofituot 
developes  a  large  amount  of  gaseous  chS^nnf, 
hence  much  caution  is  required  in  em|»hiyiV3| 
jt  in  dwellings, 

jSnalyfit^     Chlorine  gas  or  water  mtj  It 
recognised  by  its  peculiar  color  and  odcr.  Tbe 
chlorates,  perchkirales,  &c.,  leave  chlorides  \ff 
ignition,  and  hence  the  detection  of  chlorjae  k 
solotion  as  a  chloride  is  maialy  soaght  after* 
Free  chl6rohydric  acid  dissolves  gold  byil* 
addition  of  pure  ttitric  acid,  and  evolves  cU*' 
rine  by  adding  to  it  binoxide  ormangane2re,iiid 
heating  it,  ^7*o  detect  chlorine  in  aobble  cM» 
rides,  add  to'ihe  dilute  solution  nitrate  of  silmi 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids ;  it  is  i^oluble  in  strong  moriiiie 
acid,  but  precipitates  by  dilution  ;  it  is  readil; 
soluble  in  ammonia.    The  cyanide  of  filrcf, 
which  resembles  the  chloride^  forms  prussit 
acid  with  munatlc,     tts  separation  from  bTo> 
mine,  see  under  BnosciKE;  from  iodine,  it  is 
separated  by  precipitating  both  by  nitrate  <if 
stiver,  and  dissolving  out  the  chloride  brsil«r 
by  ammonia,  in  which  the  iodide  is  nearly  in* 
soluble.     Chlorine  is  estimated  quantitaiiTelf 
by  weighing  the  chloride  on  a  balanced  fiUcr, 
or  by  a  careful  ignition  and  fusion  in  a  porce^ 
lain  crucible,  or  the  latter  may  be  reduced  by 
zinc,  and  the  metallic  silver  weighed.    When 
it  occurs  with  bromine,  or  iodine,  the  retatif< 
quantities    may   be    determined    by   indirett 
analysis,  (see  A?tAi.T«i§,  p,  167,)  by  precipi- 
tating them  with  silver,  weighing   them,  re- 
ducing ihcm  to  metallic  silver*  the  weight  of 
which  subtracted  frotn  the  weight  of  their  cota- 
pounds  will  give  the  total  weight  of  chloria« 
and  bromine  or  iodine,  from  which  their  rela* 
live  qnaatities  may  be  readily  calcolated.    If 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine    be   combtaed 
with  a  single  base,  (such  as  sodium  in  minertl 
waters,)  they  may  also  be  determined  by  indi- 
rect analysis,  by  weighing  this  combination, 
then  their  combination  with  silver,  and  finally 
their  total  amount  from  the  reduced  silver,   A 
simple   equation  with  3  unknown   quantities 
will  give  the  relative  qiianiities  of  each.    The 
diflerence  in  their  combining  weights  is  such 
that  a  calculated  an  a  jy  sis  would  give  ^  accu- 
rate  a  result  as  could  be  attaiaed  by  a  com- 
plete separation. 
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Chlorides,  ChloriDe  exhibits  powerful  affini- 
ties, not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  body. 
Metallic  chlorides  are  formed,  1,  by  briuging 
the  metal  into  chlorine  at  common  tempera- 
tures, Sb,  As,  Bi,  &c. :  or  by  heating  others  in 
it,  Na,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  &c. ;  2,  by  decomposing  some 
metallic  oxides,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  AgO ; 
or  by  mixing  the  oxide  with  carbon,  AlgOj,  &c., 
or  where  moisture  is  present  forming  at  the 
same  time  an  oxacid  of  chlorine,  Bleaching 
Powder,  chlorate  of  potassa,  &c. ;  3,  by  solu- 
tion of  an  oxide  or  metal  in  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  is  the  usual  method,  thus,  CaO  4-  HCl  =: 
CaCl  +  HO ;  4,  the  insoluble  chlorides  are 
formed  by  precipitation. 

The  chlorides  are  solid,  with  the  character- 
istic color  of  the  salts  of  the  metal,  soluble  in 
water,  except  chlorides  of  silver,  gold,  and  pla- 
tinum, dichlorides  of  mercury  and  copper;  they 
are  fusible,  mostly  volatile  at  high  tempera- 
tures ;  gold  and  platinum  lose  all  their  chlo- 
linc  by  heat,  chloride  of  copper  one  half;  chlo- 
rides of  iron,  manganese,  and  the  alkalino- 
earthy  metals,  especially  magnesia,  are  partly 
or  wholly  changed  into  oxides.  .The  stronger 
acids,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  and  also 
boracic  decompose  the  chlorides  at  common  or 
higher  temperatures. 

Chlorine  and  Hydrogen,  1.  Chlorohydric  acid, 
8yn.  Marine,  Muriatic,  Hydrochloric  acid. 
Spirit  of  Salt;  Ger,  Chlorwassersloffsuure,Salz- 
s&ure.  Equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen unite  explosively  by  the  sun's  rays,  some- 
times in  diffused  day-light,  by  flame,  by  a  greater 
or  less  heat,  by  the  electric  spark,  by  the  de- 
composition of  water  and  of  numerous  organic 
and  many  inorganic  bodies,  containing  hydro- 
gen.   Prep,  The  gas  is  prepared  by  adding  1 
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pt.oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  common  salt  in  a  retort, 
heating  gradually  and  gently,  and  receiving  the 
gas  over  mercury,  NaCl  -f-  SOj,  HO  :=  NaO, 
SO,  4~  HCl.  Prop,  A  colorless  gas,  with  a 
pungent  odor  and  an  acid  taste ;  irrespirable, 
exciting  violent  spasm  of  the  glottis,  when 
diluted  with  air ;  far  less  irritating  than  chlo- 
rine ;  extinguishes  burning  bodies^  and  is  not 
itself  inflammable ;  under  a  pressure  of  40  at- 
mospheres, and  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  it  is 
liq^uid;  spec.  grav.  1269;  refractive  power  = 
1*527  (air  as  1);  npt  chemically  changed  by 
heat;  readily  decomposed  by  galvanism,  hy- 
drogen appearing  at  the  — ^  and  chlorine  at 
the  -4-  pole ;  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chloro- 
hydric gases  electrified,  the  oxygen  unites  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  form  water,  and 
chlorine  is  set  free.  It  has  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  water,  a  dense  white  clotid  appearing 
when  it  escapes  into  the  air ;  a  piece  of  ice  put 
into  a  jar  of  the  gas  over  mercury  liquefies 
instantly,  while  the  gas  disappears  in  a  few 
seconds ;  on  opening  a  long  wide  jar  of  the  gas 
under  water,  absorption  takes  place  so  instan- 
taneously that  the  water  is  forced  up  into  the 
jar  as  into  a  vacuum;  increase  of  temperature 
takes  place  during  the  absorption ;  1  vol.  water 
at  40°  absorbs  480  vols,  of  the  gas,  and  the  so- 
lution has  a  spec.  grav.:=  1*2109.  Composition: 
U  =  l.  0=100.         InlOOptB. 

CI 35-47  442-64  97-26 

H 1  12-5  2-74 


36-47 


455-14 


100 


Formula.  HCl.    Berzelius  and  others,  write 
the  atom  HCl,  giving  it  i  the  above  combining 
weight,  and  call  the  double  atom,  H.CIj,  an 
equivalent,  which  corresponds  to  our  HCl. 
Manufactubs  or  Muriatic  acid. 

Commercial  mu- 
riatic acid  is  manu- 
factured from  oil  of 
vitriol  and  common 
salt  in  iron  retorts, 
several  of  which  are 
arranged  in  a  bench 
or  stack,  as  shown 
in   figs.  37  and  38. 
Fig.  37  is  a  trans- 
verse  section  of  a 
stack,  and  38  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of 
one  of  the  cylinders, 
with   a   condensing 
carboy  attached,    a 
is  the  grate;   6,  a  fireplace,  in  which 
two  iron  cylinders,  c  c,  are  set  along- 
side of  each   other.    They  are  Sj  feet 
long,  20  inches  in  diameter,  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  take  l-6cwis.  of 
salt  for  a  charge ;  d  is  the  ashpit;  ee  are 
cast-iron  lids,  for  closing  both  ends  of  the 
cylinders;/  is  a  tube  in  the  posterior 
lid,  for  pouring  in  the  sulphuric  acid; 
g  is  another  tube,  in  the  anterior  lid,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  bent  pipe  of  hard 
glazed  stone-ware  h;  t  is  a  three-necked 
stone- ware  carboy;  h  is  a  tube  of  safety; 
I  a  tube   of  communication  with   the 
second  carboy ;  m nit  mm  are  the  flues 
leading  to  the  chimney  tk 
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Aft«r  the  ^alt  ha.5  been  introduced^  and  the  i 
£re  k;iidlf*d,  83|  per  cent,  of  ns  weigh!  of  sul^ 
phuric  acidf  of  specgrBT.  1-80,  should  be  siowjy 
poured  into  the  c^Under  through  a  Lead  futine), 
with  a  syphon -formed  pipe.  The  three-necked 
carboys  may  be  either  placed  in  a  ^ene*  for 
each  retort,  like  a  range  of  Woulfe'a  bottles,  or 
all  the  carboys  of  the  fro  tit  range  may  be 
placed  in  commQnicatioft  with  one  another 
while  the  last  carboy  at  one  end  is  joined  lo  the 
first  of  the  second  ran^e;  and  thus  in  succes- 
sion. They  mnst  be  half-filled  with  cold  water; 
and  when  convenient,  those  of  the  front  row  at 
least,  shoald  be  plunged  in  an  oblong  irotigh 
al  running  water.  The  acid  which  condensesi 
in  the  carboys  ipf  that  row  is  apt  Ut  he  some- 
what contaminated  wiih  sulphuric  acid,  lunrl- 
ate  of  iron,  or  even  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  thai 
in  the  second  and  third  will  be  found  to  be  pure. 
It)  this  way  ICH)  pts.  of  sea-salt  wi!l  yield  1^0  pi&. 
of  muriatic  acid,  of  spec^  grav.  M9;  while  the 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  retort  will  afford  from 
SOB  to  SIO  of  that  sail  in  crystals. 

It  is  proper  to  heat  all  the  pans  of  the  cylin* 
ders  eqoably,  to  it;surc  ihe  simuhane^ous  de* 
compositiou  of  the  salt,  and  to  protect  it  from 
the  acid  ^  for  the  hotter  the  iron,  and  the  stronger 
the  acid,  the  less  erosion  ensues* 

The  ftre  should  be  briskly  kindled,  but  low- 
ered as  soon  aa  the  disstiltaiion  commences ; 
and  then  continued  moderate  tiU  the  evolution 


of  fas  dimint^hest  when  tt  mnst  be  heated 
somewhat  !»irong]y  to  litit^h  the  decompostiioo* 
The  iron  door  is  now  removed,  to  ciiract  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  reeommence  another 
operation.  The  bolphate  QUghi  to  be  whueand 
uniform, exhibiting  in  its  fracture  no  undecon^ 
posed  sea^salt.     irt. 

Instead  of  the  form  of  the  carboy  in  Sg^  38^ 
it  may  be  cylindrical,  with  only  S  necks,  imo 
one  of  which  the  eiit  tube  k  opens,  n  hile  Lhe 
lube/  passes  from  the  <^ther,  In  this  caieA 
does  not  pass  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
it)  the  earhoyt  and  hence  there  is  no  neceMirf 
for  the  safety  tube  k,  for  tbo  affinity  nf  the  gu 
to  the  water  is  so  Jitrong  that  it  will  be  faJJy 
saturated  by  it.  Wjih  this  arran^emeait  9b«a 
the  first  carlxiys  in  the  series  are  saturated 
they  are  removed*  and  replaced  by  the  follDT- 
ing  ones,  or  they  are  emptied  and  recbaf|td 
With  water. 

Commercial  chlorohydric  acid  has  a  yellov 
color^  and  is  always  itnpure,  its  usual  impofi^ 
ties  being  nitric,  sulphune,  and  sulpbunm 
acid.^,  ch^orinci  arsen  ic,  oi  ide  of  iroov  J&c*  TW 
presence  of  chlorine  may  be  inferred  if  the  itiad 
dissolves  fold  leaf;  iron  is  detected  by  pniv 
state  of  potAssa,  sulphuric  acid  by  chbridg  ttf 
barium,  after  dilution  with  3  or  4  pts.  w^m* 

The  following  table  by  Ure  reprtsunis  tlw 
strength  of  muriatic  acid  of  diiferent  dfifr 
sities : 


RpetiU 

Ctilorlne. 

Murblic 

1    Sptclftd 

Chlniinv. 

MurJiUc 

flp^eiHc 

Ctiloiin^. 

J   M^fim  ' 

i™*"y 

i^mt. 

1     Rruvil)'. 

fit 

iravirjr. 

I      **•■ 

I  ^000 

39675 

40-777 

1-1328 

26186 

26-913 

1-0637 

12-697 

f   ia-049  : 

1'1982 

39-278 

40-369 

1-1308 

25-789 

26-505 

10617 

12-300 

n-64i  ! 

M964 

39'rtea 

39-961 

11297 

25-392 

36-098 

1-0597 

11-903 

!  2-335 

M94fi 

33-485 

39-554 

1-1267 

24-996 

25-690 

1-0577 

11-606 

11  ass 

M92S 

38-080 

39- J  46 

M247 

24-599 

26-382 

1-0557 

11-109 

11-4S8 

M910 

37-693 

3S-73S 

1-1236 

24-203 

24-874 

1-0537 

10-713 

11-OtO 

1-1693 

37^96 

38-330 

i-i-.;o6 

23'806 

24-466 

1^0517 

10-316 

lo-eot  1 

I-ISIS 

36-900 

37-923 

1-1185 

23-408 

24-058 

1-0497 

9-919 

10-lW 

MS57 

36-503 

37-516 

1-1164 

23-012 

23-050 

1-0477 

9-622 

^m 

MR-IG 

36-107 

37-108 

1-1H3 

22-615 

23-342 

1-0457 

9-126 

9-a?B 

M853 

35-707 

36-700 

1-1133 

22-218 

22834 

1-0437 

8-729 

8-971 

Meo2 

35-310 

36-292 

i-no2 

21-832 

22-426 

J-04I7 

8-333 

B^m 

M782 

34-913 

35-884 

M062 

21-425 

22-019 

1-0397 

7-935 

8-lSB 

M762 

34-5)7 

35-476 

1-1061 

21-028 

21-611 

hOBl7 

7-538 

774T 

1*1741 

34-r2l 

35068 

1-1041 

30-633 

21-203 

1-0357 

7141 

7*340 

M721 

33-724 

34-660 

1-1020 

20-235 

20-796 

;    1-0337 

6-745 

6-991 

M701 

33-328 

34-252 

1-1000 

19-837 

2(^-388 

!    1-0318 

6-348 

6-524 

Mfiei 

33-931 

33-845 

1-0980 

19-440 

19-980 

1-0299 

6-951 

e-iifi 

1^*681 

32-535 

33-437 

1-0960 

L  9.044 

19-572 

1'0279 

5-654 

5-709 

t-l64l 

32- 136 

33-029 

H19;^9 

18-647 

19-166 

1-0259 

5-158 

5-301 

MflSO 

31-746 

33  621 

1-0919 

18-250 

18-757 

1-0239 

4-763 

4-89S 

1*159Q 

31-343 

32SI3 

1-0899 

17-854    1 

18-349 

1-0220 

4  365 

4488 

l-lS7e 

30-946 

31-805 

1-0879 

17-457 

17-941 

1-0200 

3-&68 

4-078 

I'tSfl? 

30-550 

3 1 -,198 

1-0859 

1 7-060 

17  534 

1*0180 

3-S71 

3-670 

M536 

30-153 

30-990 

10838 

16-664 

17-126 

1^0160 

3-174 

3-tMJt 

M5I5 

29-757 

30-582 

1-0819 

f6-S67 

16-718 

10140 

^-778 

3€54 

l-14^M 

S9-3fll 

30-174 

10798 

15-870 

16-310 

1-0120 

2-381 

2447 

1-1473 

29-964 

29'767 

1-0778 

15-474 

15-902 

1-0 ICK) 

1-9S4 

3-039 

M4ri3 

2S-56T 

29-359 

1-0758 

15-077 

15-494 

1-0080 

1-588 

1-631 

M43I 

28-171 

2B-951 

1-0738 

14-680 

15-087 

,    1-0060 

M9I 

1-SS4 

M4I0 

37-772 

38-544 

1-0718 

14-284 

14-679 

I-U040 

0-795 

0«1ti 

M3S9 

27-376 

28-136   , 

1-0697 

13-687 

14-271 

1-0020 

0-397 

0408 

1-1369 

ae*979 

37-728 

1-0677 

13-490 

13-863 

1*1349 

26-583 

37331 

1'06&7 

13-094 

13-456 

The  following  table  by  Thomson  shows  the  relation  between  the  eqaivs.  of  water  and  dry 
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ftcid,  of  different  specific  gravities.  It  will  be 
obsored  that  the  nainbers  are  a  little  higher 
Ihmii  those  of  Ure. 


atMMor 

Atonu  of  Real  acid  in  100  of 

SpeciAc 

Mid. 

water. 

the  liquid. 

gravity. 

6 

40-659 

1-203 

7 

37-000 

1-179 

8 

33-945 

1-162 

9 

31-346 

1-149 

10 

29-134 

1-139 

U 

27-206 

1-1285 

12 

25-517 

1-1197 

13 

24026 

1-U27 

14 

22-700 

11060 

15 

21-512 

1-1008 

16 

20-442 

1-0960 

17 

19-474 

1-0902 

18 

18-590 

1-0860 

19 

17-790 

1-0820 

20 

17-051 

1-0780 

Pure  Muriatic  acid.  Prep.  1.  This  may  be  pro- 
eared  by  adding  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with 
Ipc.  water  and  cooled,  to  3  pts.  common  salt  in 
a  retort  or  flask  connected  with  a  Woulfe's  ap- 
ptratas  of  3  flasks,  in  ihe  first  and  third  of 
wiiieh  is  a  little  water,  in  the  second  about  5 
pis.  water.  A  very  gentle  heat  is  gradually 
applied  ;  NaCI,  HO  +  2  SO,  =  NaO,  2  SO,  + 
HCL  2.  In  a  similar  apparatus  add  a  hitle 
biaoxide  of  manganese  to  one  part  of  the  strong 
noriatic  acid  of  commerce  to  convert  any  sul- 
phoroas  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  little  proto- 
chloride  of  iron  to  absorb  chlorine;  then  by 
means  of  an  S  tube  pour  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  of 
1*894  into  the  retort,  and  gradually  heat  to  boil- 
iag;  the  oil  of  vitriol  retains  the  water.    Lem- 

Fnp,  Concentrated  and  pure  chlorohydric 
leid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  emitting  white  vapors 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  intensely  sour,  red- 
dens litmus  paper  strongly,  and  neutralizes 
ilkalies;  combines  with  water  in  every  pro- 
portion, causing  an  increase  of  temperature; 
refractive  in  direct  ratio  to  density;  freezes  at 
—  60<>  r.;  and  boils  at  110®,  or  a  little  higher, 
giving  off  chlorohydric  gas ;  a  strong  acid  be- 
comes weaker  by  boiling,  a  weak  acid  stronger, 
that  acid  of  1-1  containing  20  per  cent  gas,  or 
HCI,  16  HO,  having  a  constant  boiling  point, 
dee  ABfORPTio!r,  p.  4. 

Uit,  Muriatic  acid  is  largely  employed  in 
the  arts  for  dissolving  metals,  (tin-salts,  &c.,) 
earths  (bones,  &c.) ;  its  uses  chiefly  depending 
on  the  strong  aflinities  of  chlorine,  and  the  solu- 
bility of  most  chlorides.  To  the  theoretic 
chemist  it  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  re- 
agents on  the  same  grounds,  being  his  prin- 
eipal  acid  solvent. 

S.  Chlorohydrate  of  Nitric  Oxide,  Reinsch  ob- 
tained this  compound  by  distilling  sulphate  of 
nitric  oxide  and  common  salt,  and  by  direct 
union  of  the  two  gases.  It  is  a  greenish  yellow 
oily  liquid,  much  less  acid  and  acrid  than  mu- 
riatie  acid,  and  exceedingly  volatile,  even  at 
4<^.     Chem.  Gaz,  ii.  85. 

8.  Bichloride  of  Hydrogen,  Millon's  bichlo- 
ride requires  farther  experiment 

Ckloritu  and  Oxygen,  I,  Hypochlorou$  acid, 
Otr.  Unterchlorige  Slure.  Prep,  In  a  free  state. 


1.  Introduce  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  precipi- 
Uted  and  heated  to  630®  or  570®,  into  a  glass 
tube,  pass  dry  chlorine  slowly  through  it,  and 
receive  the  gas  in  dry  jars  or  into  water;  HgO-f- 
2  01  =  HgOl  4-  CIO,  Pelouze,  Balard,  2.  Pass 
chlorine  into  water  containing  suspended  caiv 
bonate  of  lime  or  sulphate  of  soda,  and  gently 
distil  ofi*  the  acid.  Wdliam9on,  Ch,  Soc,  Dec,  1844. 
In  combination.  Chlorine  passed  through  hy- 
drous alkali  forms  chloride  and  hypochlorite. 

Prop.  An  orange-yellow  gas,  darker  than 
chlorine,  of  a  somewhat  similar  odor,  con- 
densing to  a  blood-red  liquid  by  a  temperature 
of  — 4°  (a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow).  The 
liquid  resumes  its  gaseous  state  at  62®  to  68^, 
but  is  very  explosive,  often  decomposing  by 
shaking  or  pouring,  not  only  rising  in  vapor 
but  changing  into  chlorine  and  oxygen  ;  potas- 
sium, phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  powdered  anti- 
mony oxidize  often  with  explosion  in  the  gas 
or  liquid.  The  gas  is  easily  decomposed  with 
explosion  by  warmth,  without  explosion  in  sun- 
light; spec,  grav.ss  2-977,  by  calculation  3*30. 

Water  at  32®  absorbs  200  times  its  volume 
of  the  gas,  or  100  pts.  water  77-36  pts.  of  the 
gas,  whence  this  solution  is  ClO-f  6  HO.  The 
solution  has  the  same  odor  as  bleaching  salt, 
but  far  more  intense:  it  has  a  very  caustic 
action  on  the  skin ;  arsenic  burns  in  it  with  a 
blue  flame ;  antimony  decomposes  it ;  muriatic 
acid,  ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  produce  violent 
eflervescence ;  arsenious  acid  becomes  oxi- 
dized in  it  with  slight  detonations  forming 
arsenic  acid ;  sulphuret  of  lead  is  quickly  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  lead  even  by  very  dilute 
solutions,  which  may  therefore  be  recom- 
mended for  washing  white  oil  colors  which 
have  become  brown  ;  salts  of  the  protoxide  of 
manganese  are  immediately  changed  into  per- 
oxide of  manganese;  from  lead  salts  brown 
peroxide  is  precipitated,  and  these  reactions 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  obtaining 
the  two  peroxides  in  a  state  of  very  fine  divi- 
sion. In  the  case  of  peroxide  of  lead  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  basic  acetate  is  most  to  be 
recommended.  Chloride  of  silver  decomposes 
the  aqueous  acid,  and  when  muriatic  acid  is 
added  in  drops  to  the  aqueous  acid  at  a  tem- 
perature of  36®  to  .^8®,  a  very  abundant  crop 
of  crystals  of  the  hydrate  of  chlorine  is  ob- 
tained.    PeUmze  in  Comptes  Rendut,  xvi.  p.  43. 

The  aqueous  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by 
heat  and  light,  especially  by  the  sun's  rays, 
the  more  dilute  the  less  rapid  the  decomposi- 
tion; chlorine  and  oxygen  are  evolved  and 
chloric  acid  remains.  The  powerful  affinities 
of  both  chlorine  and  oxygen  for  other  sub- 
stances, and  the  feeble  affinity  which  holds 
themselves  together,  indicate  clearly  that  a 
vast  number  of  substances,  both  inorganic  and 
organic  will  readily  decompose  hypochlorous 
acid ;  giving  rise  chiefly  to  oxides,  but  also  to 
oxides  and  chlorides.  It  is  hence  a  most 
powerful  bleaching  agent.  Form.  CIO  xs  43*48. 

Hypochloritei,  They  are  formed,  1,  by  solu- 
tion of  oxides  in  the  acid ;  3,  by  passing  S  eq. 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  2  eq.  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkali,  or  into  caustic  alkaline  earths; 
a  chloride  and  hypochlorite  are  formed ;  2  K0-{- 
2  CI  sr  KCl  +  KO,  CIO.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  Bliacbixo  Pownsa  is  formed.  TVv<bYi>)^^ 
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elibritea  eon  sis  I  of  I  eq.  base  and  I  eq.  oxide; 
MO,  CIO^ ;  ihey  have  a  caustie,  sMrifijEeoi 
tasie;  decfjropo'se  by  Ught.  especially  by  the 
aan's  rays^  itiio  chloride  and  chlorate,  trsudly 
eirolFiiig  ©lypen;  ibe  decoraposiiion  is  more 
or  less  hmdercd  in  jvroporiion  lo  excess  of 
aJkalL  They  are  powerful  oxidize rsj  evem 
wheti  mixed  with  chlorides,  such  aa  bleaching 
powdert  changing  the  metallalds  aod  their 
low^r  oxides  into  the  highest  oxides  or  acids  ; 
the  sulphoreited  metals  are  changed  into  sul- 
phates, the  metala  themselves  mosUy  into  oxy- 
chlorides,  tin,  zinc^  antimony,  copper,  mercury, 
silver,  or  iis  oxide,  becomes  chlorides.  They 
have  powerful  bleaching  properties,  nnless 
alkali  be  in  excess,  when  an  aciJ  devrlopes  its 
flower,  eren  the  feeblest ;  the  feeble  and  the 
stronger  acids  dilured  deyelope  bypochlcrous 
acid;  the  more  Concentrated  eUmtnate  chlorine. 
Hence  a  dilute  sol  mi  on  of  bleaching  salt  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  reuinsiis  bleaching  power 
for  some  time. 

2.  ChlffrmtM  add,  Gtr.  Chlortge  Sr^are,  This 
acid.  Ion 5  since  supposed  to  exist  in  eombina- 
tiobi  in  bleaching  liquids  prior  to  the  formation 
of  chloric  acid,  has  been  thus  isolated  by  Milton. 
1,  Mil  1  eq*  arsenious  acid  with  1  eq.  chloric 
ftcid  m  solution  and  distil ;  AsO,  -|~  ClOj  ^: 
AsO^  -f  ClO^.  S,  Mix  20  pu.  finely  powdered 
aad  moistened  chlorate  of  potass  a  w^ith  I  ft  pis. 
fine  anenions  acid^  pour  on  the  mixture  60  pv^* 
pure  nitric  acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1 '3*27,  pre tfiously 
ailuied  with  SO  pts.  water,  Gil  it  into  a  flask 
until  nearly  fall,  which  connect  with  a  tube,  and 
h^ai  it  from  113**  to  122°,  hut  not  beyond  122°, 
for  fear  of  explosion.  3.  Heat  in  a  similar 
manner  I  ft  tartaric  acid^  4  pis,  chlorate  of 
potassa,  6  pts>  nitric  acid,  and  8  pta.  water.  The 
gas  may  be  receired  in  dry  vessels  or  in  water. 

Prop,  A  deep  grreeoish  yellow  gas,  with  an 
odor  closely  resembling  that  of  hypochlorous 
acid,  and,  like  it,  condensible  to  a  red  liquid  by 
a  greater  cold,  decomposing  fay  a  slight  expio* 
sion  at  135^  into  chlorine  and  oxygen ;  bleaches 
indigo-blue  stjlution  ;  1  vol,  water  at  63°  dis- 
solves fl  vols,  gas,  with  a  gold*yellow  color^ 
eausiic  tasie,  producing  a  yellow  spot  ou  the 
akin  ;  the  gas  and  solution  are  both  decom poised 
by  sunlight  \  the  dry  gajf  does  not  act  on  the 
metals,  except  mercury;  the  aqueous  acid  acts 
on  them,  forming  oiychlorides,  chlorates,  and 
ehlorideis  i  gold,  platinum,  and  antimony  are 
not  acted  on;  it  doe^  not  unite  for  some 
minutes*  It  is  decomposed  by  few  organic 
substances.    Form,  CIO,,  eq.  ^  69*5, 

ChlorUtt.  Formed  by  direct  union.  They 
are  all  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  chlo- 
rous acid  being  sel  free ;  some  cannot  be 
concentrated  beyond  a  certain  point  without 
decomposition ;  soda  and  baryta  (bru)  also 
bichloriies,  with  deep  red  solutions,  uncrystal- 
Hzable;  the  salts  of  baryia,  stronlia,  lead,  and 
silver  are  c rys tall iz able.    Form.  MO,  CIO^. 

3.  H^p^hlmie  arid,  Syn,  Peroxide  of  Chlo- 
rine, Chlorous  acid.  Prep.  Heal  1  pt,  chlorate 
of  potassa  in  a  glass  retort  nearly  to  fusion, 
pour  over  it  when  cold  4  pis,  oii  of  vitriol,  and 
heat  it  gradually  in  a  water-balh  in  the  space 
of  3  hours  from  54°  to  212*=,  (SJoit/ton ,)  or  heal 
the  same  mixture  without  previously  heating 
the  chlorate,  aod  with  less  oil  of  vitriol.  (Davy.) 
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»  nca,  QO,)  H^  4  SO^  :=  2  <E0.  %  60  J  +  K0, 

cio,4-»c;io^. 

Prop,  A  lively  greenish  yellnw  ga^,  brigblef 

than  chlorine,  and  le.'ts  suffocating,  wUb  an 
aromatic  odor;  spec.  graT.^=  '2336;  condenses 
in  0  syphon  lube  by  its  owo  pre s?* ore  U»  a  trans- 
parent, yellow  liquid*  of  spe^.  grav.  hh;  flrM 
reddeas^  then  bleaches  litmus  paper;  1  voL 
water  dissolves  7  vols,  of  ihe  ga?,  with  the 
same  color,  giving  ofl*  white  fume^  in  the  air; 
unchangeable  in  the  dark,  rapidly  in  ^tinliflie; 
the  solution  changes  by  light  into  chlorine ittd 
chloric  acid ;  forma  with  alkali  a  chlorate  isd 
chlorite,  [Miihn ;)  a  chlorate  and  chtoride, 
( Z^tivy  and  Siadion  ;)  acids  evolve  hj^pochlone 
Ciom  these  soNtio&s,  {Martm*J)  Form.  ClO^ 
eq.  =  67'f), 

4.  Chloritatid.  By  a,  HyperoiymurialtC  acid* 
Grr,  Cblorsiiore,  Pr^p.  l.  Expose  3  lu  noh- 
tion,  to  light;  heat  gently  lo  cJipel  chlortuih 
2.  Add  dilute  snlphnric  acid  to  a  sotutjoo  «|  i 
chlorate  of  baryta,  liEl  the  Altered  tiquid  is  pre* 
eipitated  neither  by  chlorate  of  baryta  not  by 
sulphuric  acid,  3.  Mix  a  hot  solution  c>f  ebl(^ 
rate  of  potassa  with  duosilicic  acid,  filter^  lais 
with  silica,  and  evaporate  below  86^,  m  vaeiio, 
over  oH  of  vitriol. 

Prop,  Only  known  in  solution*  Ii  reddfitt 
vegetable  blues,  has  an  acid  taste;  po^seFsetfia 
bleaching  properiies,  which  disiinguisbes  it  i 
fro  m  1 , 2,  and  3 ;  gives  no  precipitate  in  a  sati^  ' 
lion  of  nitrate  of  silver;  its  solution  may  bt 
concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  it  sfia 
Are  to  paper  and  other  dry  organic  matter,  and 
converts  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  ;  when  heated 
above  104^,  part  of  the  acid  is  resolved  into 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  while  another  portion  if 
cnn verted  into  perchloric  acid,  and  pa^^ses  over 
into  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  dense  colOT^ 
less  liquid,  (Sc-m/rru,)  It  is  easily  dec ompoied 
by  deoxidizing  agents;  sulphurous  acid  fonu 
sulphuric  acid  and  ev^olves  chlorine;  by  sal- 
phohydric  acid  water  is  generated,  while  raU 
phurand  chlorine  are  set  free*  Chlorohjdrie 
acid  decomposes  it  into  water  and  chlodse. 
Form.  ClOgi  eq.=  75-6, 

ChlsToUt,  They  are  fonned  directly  by  mil* 
ing  the  acid  and  oxide,  or  by  decomposing 
chlorate  of  baryta  by  a  sulphate  or  carbonate; 
the  alkaline  by  passing  chlorine  through  die 
solution  of  alkahf  and  separating  chloride  and 
chlorate  by  crystallrxation.  They  are  deliqaes- 
centj  except  the  salm  of  potassa,  baryta,  lead, 
mercury,  and  silver,  nearly  all  cry  stall  iiabU 
with  and  without  crystal  waEer;  soluble  iail- 
cohol,  except  ammonia  and  stronlia,  the  silt 
cif  baryta  slightly.  They  are  all  decomposed 
by  heat,  some  evolving  oxygen  and  leaving  a 
chloride,  the  alkalies,  silver ;  or  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  leaving  oxide  and  chloride,  the  alka- 
line earths^  lead,  mercury,  cadmium;  leaviag 
peroxide,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  leadi  the 
sails  of  potassa  and  soda,  heated  to  a  gitea 
point,  separate  into  chloride  and  perchWide, 
evolving  some  oxygen,  2  (KO,  ClO^)  =  KCl-l- 
KO,  ClO^  +  Ov  When  mingled  with  com  has- 
libles,  they  explode  by  heat,  some  by  frictjon 
or  impact,  (with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  dtc-,) 
some  by  adding  oil  of  vitriol  (wiih  sugar,  &C.). 
They  are  readily  decomposed  by  stron;^  acids, 
even  by  oxalic,  citric^  and  tartaric  aeids^  cU0 


CHLORINE. 


CHLORITE-SLATE. 


'gen,  and  hypoehloric  acid  being 
See  Chlorate  of  Poiaata  nnder  Pota«- 
rneral  fonnnia,  MO,  ClO^. 
brie  acid,  Ger.  UeberchlorsSlare.  Prep, 
nely  pulverized  perchloirate  of  potassa 
Dto  a  retort,  and  10  pts.  of  sulphuric 
pec.  gnrv.  1*848,  diluted  with  I  pt.  of 
rater  are  added.  A  receiver  is  adjusted 
my  lute  of  paper  or  other  organic 
'  any  be  used  it  should  be  of  asbestus. 
chloric  acid  is  volatilized  at  284^,  it 
not  to  let  the  mixture  boil ;  by  this 
ilphuric  acid  is  prevented  from  pass- 
If  the  residue  in  the  retort  becomes 
and  no  more  drops  pass  over,  although 
srature  is  high,  then  the  operation  is 
In  this  way  3  pts.  of  impure  acid  are 
spec.  grav.  1*455.  If  the  distillation 
conducted  too  rapidly  it  contains  sul- 
:id,  and  has  a  higher  specific  gravity. 
I  from  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
1  with  a  small  excess  of  sulphate  of 
d  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with 
•cipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  until  all 
uric  acid  is  saturated  and  only  a  little 
jrate  of  baryta  is  formed.  The  filtered 
taining  silver  and  baryta,  is  then  dis- 
an  oil-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the 
ich  passes  over  first  received  by  itself 
as  an  acid  reaction.  The  distillation 
onducted  to  dryness.  The  acid  thus 
is  pure,  colorless,  and  transparent. 
ic  weight  lies  between  M 17  and  1*824 ; 
like  sulphuric  acid.  5  pts.  perchlo- 
I  1*5  pts.  of  the  pure  acid.  {Nalivelle 
Gaz,  i.  17.)  To  prepare  the  crystal- 
J,  distil  the  concentrated  liquid  acid 
of  vitriol  at  a  gentle  heat;  it  de- 
the  neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  re- 

The  solid  acid,  is  a  white,  crystalline 
long  4-sided  prisms,  fusing  at  113®, 
the  air,  is  very  deliquescent.  The 
id  is  colorless,  oily  when  concentrated, 
s,  agreeably  acid,  volatilizes  at  284°, 
^composed  by  sunlight,  sulphuretted 
I,  sulphurous  or  muriatic  acid,  or  when 
ith  alcohol ;  paper  imrbued  with  it  does 
me  spontaneously.    In  general,  it  ex- 

1.  3. 

31*14  30-376 

17*14  16*966 

& 34*40  33*972 

e  of  iron 3*85  4*374 

e  of  manganese..    0*53  — 
12*20  12*632 

99*26         98*310 


hibits  greater  stability  than  would  be  sup- 
posed from  its  composition,  and  the  nature  of 
the  other  oxacids  of  chlorine.  Formula*  ClO^, 
eq.  =  91*5. 

Perchlorates,  Crystallizable,  most  of  them 
deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  those  not  deliquescent  are  the 
salts  of  potassa,  ammonia,  and  protoxides  of 
lead  and  mercury.  When  heated  to  redness, 
they  decompose  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
chlorates,  but  less  easily,  and  their  explosive- 
ness  with  combustibles  is  less  violent;  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  chlorates  by  not 
acquiring  a  yellow  tint  on  the  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  ;  the  salt  of  potassa  is  the  most 
insoluble  perchlorate,and  hence  perchloric  acid 
precipitates  potassa  from  its  salts  like  tartaric 
acid.  The  solubility  in  alcohol  of  the  salt  of 
baryta,  ^oda,  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  in- 
solubility of  the  salt  of  potassa,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  separation  of  potassa  and  soda 
in  analysis.    Neutral  salts,  MO,  ClO^. 

Other  compounds  of  chlorine  see  under  the 
several  elements. 

CHLORITE.  Jtftn.  Syn.  Chlorite  slate,  Ripi- 
dolite,  Chloropheeite,  Talc  Zographique,  H. 
Descrip,  Cryst.  Hexagonal;  cleavage  parallel 
with  the  base  and  highly  perfect ;  it  also  occurs 
in  radiated  forms,  and  massive,  of  a  granular 
texture,  or  earthy.  H.  =  1  -5.  G.  =  2*65 — 2*85. 
Color  emerald-green,  seen  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis,  and  yellowish  or  hyacinth-red,  at  right 
angles  with  it;  massive  varieties  olive-green; 
lustre  vitreous  to  pearly ;  transparent,  subtrans- 
lucent;  laminae  not  elastic. 

Behavior,  Yields  water  in  a  closed  tube; 
fuses  generally  with  difficulty  on  charcoal  to  a 
black  bead ;  soluble  in  borax,  giving  an  iron 
reaction ;  slightly  soluble  in  mic.  salt,  leaving 
a  skeleton  of  silica;  does  not  unite  witli  soda, 
but  on  the  edges.  Oil  of  vitriol  decomposes 
thin  laminae ;  chlorohydric  acid  scarcely  acts 
on  it  before  ignition,  readily  after. 

Analyiis,  1.  Chlorite  from  Achmatowsk  bv 
V.  Kobell ;  2,  by  Varrentrapp ;  3,  from  Schwar- 
zensiein  by  v.  Kobell;  4,  from  Zillerthal  by 
Bruel ;  5,  Ripidolite  from  Greiner  in  Zillerthal; 
6,  from  Rauris  by  v.  Kobell ;  7,  from  St.  Ootlr 
hardt  by  Varrentrapp. 


8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

32*68 

31*466 

26*51 

26-06 

25-367 

14*57 

16*666 

21-81 

18-47 

18*496 

33*11 

32*564 

22*83 

14-69 

17*086 

5*97 

5*974 

15*00 

26-87 

28*788 

0*28 

0*011 

— 

0-62 

... 

12*10 

12-425 

12*00 

10*45 

8*968 

98*71 

99*106 

98*15 

97*16 

98-608 

>.  1,  3,  and  6  there  was  an  undecom- 
sidue,  amounting  in  6  to  2^  per  cent. 
4  are  Chlorite,  No  .  5 — 7  are  Ripido- 
me  assume  an  aluminate  in  chlorite, 
bllowing  formulae  of  Varrentrapp  ap- 
pler. 

Chlorite, 
PeO),  SiO,  +  AljO,,  SiO,  +  2  (MgO, 
2  HO). 
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Ripidolite, 

3  FeO  (MgO),  SiO,  +  A\fi^,  SiO,  +  3  (MgO, 

HO). 

Local,  Chlorite  forms  extensive  strata,  chiefly 
constituting  the  Chlorite  slate ;  it  also  occurs 
in  ferruginous  gneiss,  dec.,  oAen  replacing 
mica. 

CHLORITE-SLATE.  Gw^.  A  so-called  Pri- 
mary formation,  of  a  slaty  structure,  «sA 
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CHLOBmHD. 

aboondiag  in  cblorite,  which  seems  to  occnpj 
the  place  of  mica  in  other  foimations.  An 
analysis  of  a  cblorite^ate  from  Tyrol  by  Var- 
rentrapp  gave 

8iUca 81-64 

AlumiDa 6*44 

Magnesia 41*64 

Peroxide  of  iron 10*18 

Water 9*8« 


98*03 


It  resembles  talcose  slate,  is  less  soapy  to 
the  tonch,  and  has  a  darker  green  color. 

CHLORlTOro.  Min,  Massive,  foliated, 
curved ;  of  a  greenish  black  color.  H.  as  6*6. 
0.  =  3*55^  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible, 
bnt  becomes  darker ;  solnble  perfectly  in  borax 
and  mic.  salt,  giving  a  strong  iron  reaction. 
AnalytU,  1.  By  Erdmann ;  2,  by  v.  Bonsdorff. 
1.  2. 

Silica 24*90        27*48 

Alumina 46*20        36*67 

Protoxide  of  iron 28*89        27*06 

Protoxide  of  manganese..     —  0*30 

Magnesia —  4*29 

Water —  6*96 

99*99       101*64 

The  two  are  evidently  different  minerals. 
Erdmann  proposes  the  formula, 

8  FeO,  SiO.  +  3  AlgO,.  SiO,,  or 
3  FeO,  AljOj  +  2  (AlaO^  8iO,), 

It  was  found  at  Koroibrod  in  the  Ural. 

CHLOROFORM.  Syn.  Perchloride  of 
Formyl.  Prep*  1.  Chloral  is  mixed  with  milk 
of  lime,  potassa,  or  barytic  water,  and  distilled ; 
the  dense  liqbid  is  repeatedly  agitated  with 
water,  and  then  with  about  6 — 8  times  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  of  sulphuric  a<;id;  the 
chloroform  is  drawn  off  from  the  surface,  and 
finally  distilled  over  baryta.  2.  Mix  together 
1  pt.  bleaching  powder,  3  pts.  water,  and  \ — i 
pts.  alcohol,  and  distil.  8.  Acetone  distilled 
With  bleaching  powder  also  jrields  it  abun- 
dantly. 

Flip,  A  transparent  colorless  liquid,  of  an 
ethereal  odor  and  taste ;  spec.  grav.  ==  l«480 ; 
boils  at  141i<»;  spec  grav.  of  vapor  =  4199; 
not  inflammable ;  its  vapor  passed  over  red- 
hot  iron  or  copper  is  entirely  decomposed, 
forming  a  metallic  chloride  covered  with  char- 
coal ;  decomposed  by  lime  at  a  dull  red-heat ; 
not  decomposed  by  potassium,  but  when  the 
latter  is  heated  in  its  vapor  it  bums  with  an 
explosion,  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed 
and  charcoal  deposited ;  when  long  boiled  with 
the  alkaline  hydrates  it  is  converted  into  an 
alkaline  chloride  and  formate;  alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  readily,  and  water  throws  it 
down  again ;  it  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  iodine  without  alteration.  Form.  C^HCL, 
or  FoCl,,  corresponding  to  formic  acid  with  all 
its  oxygen  replaced  by  chlorine. 

CHLOROMELAN.  Min.  SceCBOKSTMTiTB. 

CHLOROPAL.  jtfin.  Desarip,  Massive  and 
compact ;  earthy.  H.  s  3—4.  G.  =b  1*727— 
1*870;  (earthy  varieties,  the  second  compact;) 
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CHLOROPHYLLITE. 

2*106  (a  Ceylon  specimen).  Color  greenish 
yellow  and  pistachio-green ;  opake,  trando- 
cent ;  brittle,  with  a  conchoidai  and  splintery 
fracture. 

wfita/ynf.  1,  Compact,  2,  earthy  by  Bern* 
hardi  and  Brandes ;  3,  from  Ceylon  by  Thorn* 
son: — 

1.  9.  a. 

Silica 46  45*00  68*00 

Protoxide  of  iron  38  3200    Fe^O,  26*04 

Magnesia 2  2-00  1*40 

Alumina. 1  0*76  1*80 

Water 18  2000  18*00 


100 


99-76 


100*25 


Behamor,  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  be* 
coming  black,  and  then  brown.  It  gives  the 
reaction  of  iron  with  the  fluxes.  The  mineral 
analyzed  by  Thomson  differs  from  the  speci- 
mens from  Unghwarin,  Hungary,  in  composi^ 
tion  and  in  other  respects. 

CHLOROPHAN.    Jtfin.    See  Ftuom  Sfa*. 

CHLOROPHiEITE.  Min,  Massive,  in  small 
grains;  transparent,  and  of  a  bright  or  dull 
green  color;  soon  becoming  brown  and  black 
and  opake  on  exposure  to  the  air;  brittle ;  frac- 
ture conchoidai.  It  consists  of  silica  and  profr* 
oxide  of  iron,  with  a  little  alumina,  and  before 
the  blowpipe  is  fusible  to  a  magnetic  glass. 

CHLOROPHYLL.  Ger.  Blattgrun.  The 
green  coloring  principle  in  leaves.  It  is  osnally 
obtained  by  treating  grass  with  boiling  water, 
then  with  alcohol  or  ether,  evaporating  or  mix* 
ing  with  water,  and  distilling.  It  is  a  green 
waxy  substance,  but  statements  vary  in  regard 
to  its  qualities,  and  we  know  not  whether  it  be 
a  fat,  resin,  &c.  Its  color  appears  to  be  easilv 
changed  to  a  yellow.  The  following  experi- 
ments by  Preisser  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
subject. 

Some  green  leaves  were  crushed  in  a  porce- 
lain mortar.  The  green  liquor  which  resulted 
from  it  was  treated,  aAer  filtration,  with  a  little 
hydrate  of  lead,  which  entirely  precipitated  the 
green  matter  and  discolored  the  liquor.  The 
lake  was  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  filtered  liquid  was  without  color.  It 
was  passed  under  a  bell-glass  full  of  mercury 
containing  oxygen.  AAer  a  few  days  a  portion 
of  the  gas  was  absorbed,  the  liquid  was  colored 
green,  and  had  deposited  aome  flakes  of  a 
darker  green.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  had 
taken  place  more  especially  under  the  inflnenee 
of  the  solar  light. 

On  evaporating  to  dryness  the  yellowish 
liquid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  matter  is  obtained 
having  much  analogy  with  the  Xanihophyli  of 
Berzelius.    Cktm,  CUiz,  ii.  432. 

CHLOROPHYLLITE.  Min.  Syn.  Esmarw 
kite.  Dacrip.  Occurs  in  six  and  twelve-sided 
prisms ;  highly  foliated  parallel  to  the  base  of 
the  prism ;  sometimes  also  a  prismatic  cleavage 
more  or  less  distinct.  H.  of  basal  plane  1*5 — ^2 ; 
the  lateral  edges  will  scratch  apatite.  G.s^ 
2*706— 2*709.  Color  green  or  greenish,  green- 
ish-brown, dark  olive-green;  lustre  of  basal 
plane,  pearly;  of  lateral,  pearly,  or  greasy  to 
imperfectly  vitreous ;  translucent  to  subtrans- 
lucent;  folia  neither  flexible  nor  elastic ;  brittle. 


CHLOROSPINEL. 


OHONBBODITE. 


Bthavior,  Yields  water  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  becomes  bluish  gray,  but  fuses  only  ou  the 
edges.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  an  opake  greenish  enamel  is 
formed,  which  becomes  darker  green  in  the 
reducing  flame. 

jtmUytis.  1.  From  Unity,  Maine,  by  Jack- 
son ;  3,  from  Brevig,  Norway,  by  Erdmann. 

1.  «. 

BiJica 45-20  46-97 

Alumina 27-60  32*08 

Magnesia 9-60  10-32 

Protoxide  of  iron 8*24  3-83 

Protoxide  of  manganese..    4-08  0*41 

Water 3-60  6-49 


98-32        98-10 


Traces  of  phosphoric  acid  were  detected  in 
the  chlorophyllite.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  hy- 
drous iolite  of  BonsdQrff,  but  contains  less  water. 
Like  that,  it  is  found  associated  with  iolite. 

Local.  It  often  forms  thin  folia  inlerlaminated 
with  plates  of  iolite  in  the  hexagonal  prisms 
of  this  mineral,  and  sometimes  appears  to 
graduate  into  iolite.  The  C.  of  Jackson  occurs 
abundantly  in  large  prismatic  and  tabular  crys- 
tals at  Neal's  mine  m  Unity,  Maine,  associated 
with  hornblende  rocks  containing  iron  and 
copper  pyrites;  with  iolite  at  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut. The  Esmarkite  of  Erdmann  is  found 
in  granite  near  Brevig  in  Norway.    Dana. 

CHLOROSPINEL.    Mm.    See  Spiitel. 

CHOCOLATE.  Tech.  The  kernel  of  the 
Tkeobroma  Cacao  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and 
made  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  cakes 
and  hardens.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
sugar,  and  a  flavor  often  imparted  to  it  by  va- 
nilla, cinnamon,  &c.  Adaherations  are  flour 
or  starch,  and  red  coloring  matter.  The  former 
is  innoeent,  and  the  latter  may  be,  but  both 
should  be  abandoned.    See  Cacao. 

CHOLANIC,CHOLIC,CHOLINIC  ACIDS. 
See  under  Bile. 

CHOLESTERIN.  Gtr.  Gallenfett.  Found 
in  the  blood,  brain,  and  bile  of  animals.  It  is 
most  easily  prepared  from  gall-stones,  by  dis- 
solving them  in  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  hot, 
and  cooling  slowly ;  the  crystals  pressed  from 
the  mother-liquor  are  recrystallized  several 
Umes  from  alcohol.  White,  pearly  scales  or 
leaves,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  heavier  than 
water  when  fused,  fuses  at  279^,  volatilizes  in 
close  vessels ;  soluble  in  9  pts.  boiling  alcohol 
of  0-84  and  5*65  pts.  of  0-816,  in  12-1  pts.  ether 
at  32^,  3*7  at  69^  2-2  at  boiling,  in  wood-spirit 
as  in  alcohol,  in  boiling  oil  of  terpentine 
slightly,  soluble  also  in  water  containing  4  pts. 
dry  soap ;  fuses  with  the  fats;  heated  sulphuric 
acid  with  water  decomposes  it,  nitric  acid 
changes  it  into  choUtlenc  acid,  and  artificial 
tannin. 

Heated  with  caustic  potassa  to  266^,  and 
treated  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolved  unal- 
tered cholesterin  and  a  resinous  substance; 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated 
with  chlorohydric  acid,  a  yellow  substance 
rises  to  the  surface,  of  a  resinous  character, 
which  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  caustic 
and  carbonated  alkalies.    If  the  air  have  not 


free  access,  more  of  the  resin  is  formed,  bn 
the  latter  is  changed  into  the  acid  by  a  strong 
heat  and  free  access  of  air.  (/.  Lawrenct  Smith,) 
Smith  concludes  that  cholesterin  is  one  of  a 
class  of  bodies  containing  spermaceti,  ambrein, 
ethal,  6lc  See  Axbbeih  and  Cetev.  Form. 
C^gHjjO,  ot  Ca,H„0. 

ChoUsttric  acid.  Cholesterin  is  heated  with 
its  own  weight  of  nitric  acid  till  no  more  nitrie 
oxide  is  disengaged ;  the  yellow  acid  separates, 
and  when  the  acid  liquid  is  diluted  with  water 
an  additional  quantity  of  it  separates.  The 
acid  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water  and  crys* 
tallized  from  alcohol.  Cholesteric  acid  has  a 
yellow  color  in  mass ;  from  its  alcoholic  solu* 
tion  white  needles ;  taste  slight ;  lighter  than 
water ;  it  reddens  litmus ;  melts  at  136^;  when 
distilled  it  undergoes  decomposition;  slightly 
soluble  in  water*  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  essential,  but  not  the  fixed  oils ;  soluble  in 
strong  acids.  Its  salts  have  more  or  less  color. 
Those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent ;  not  crystal* 
lizable ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  other 
cholesterates  arc  little  or  not  at  all  soluble.  C. 
of  baryta  is  red;  of  strontia, orange;  of  alumina, 
fine  red  while  moist,  but  darker  when  dry;  of 
lead,  briok  red ;  when  cholesterate  of  potassa  is 
added  to  mercurous  nitrate,  a  black  precipitate 
falls ;  to  mercuric  nitrate  a  red;  to  copper  salts 
an  olive  colored  precipitate ;  it  reduces  gold 
solutions.    Form.  CjjH^NOj  (t). 

CHONDRIN.  Ger.  Knorpelleim.  The  basis 
of  the  tissue  of  cartilage,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
ribs,  nose,  cornea,  dec.  It  is  obtained  from 
them  like  gelatin  or  glue,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance  when  dry,  being  soAened  by 
cold  and  dissolved  by  hot  water,  but  is  usually 
lighter  colored.  It  is  wholly  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  alumina  in  thick,  white  flocculae, 
which  agglutinate;  it  is  also  thrown  down 
by  acetates  of  lead,  protochloride  of  tin,  per* 
chlorides  of  iron,  platinum,  and  mercury; 
all  acids  color  its  solution,  most  precipitate 
it,  and  in  excess  redissolve  it,  but  vegetable 
and  arsenic  acids  do  not  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate.' The  precipitates  by  oxide  of  iron, 
alumina,  and  acetic  acid  disappear  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt,  or 
alkaline  acetate.  The  precipitate  by  chloro- 
hydric acid,  redissolved  in  excess  of  acid,  is 
not  clouded  by  prussiate  of  potassa.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  By  digestion  for  24  hours 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  washing  with  water, 
its  solution  then  in  boiling  water  forms  a  jelly, 
which  reacts  very  diflferently  from  chondrin. 
Chlorine  passed  through  a  solution  of  chondrin 
gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  sea 
green  and  hard  on  drying,  and  is  composed  of 
CjaHjjN^O,.  +  CI.     Schroder. 

Formula,  C,-Hj.NaO-,  Mulder;  C^glT^^N^Og^ 
■^^/  ^iiflii^Byiv  forehand*    See  Gblatix. 

CHONDRODITE.  Afin.  Syn.  Hemi-pris- 
matic  Cbrisolite,  M.,  Maclurite,  Fluosilicate  of 
Magnesia,  Brucite.  Detcrip.  Cryst.  Oblique 
Rhombic ;  the  vert,  prism  s=  112^.  Where  it 
presents  a  regular  form  it  is  generally  the 
octohedron  with  the  intervening  4-sided  prism, 
but  the  edges  are  so  rounded  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  obtain  a  measurement  of  angles 
with  the  least  pretension  to  accuracy.    I  have 
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CHONDHODFTE, 


CHROMIC  IRON, 


■ere  ml  such  octahedri.  ia  my  collecttoti  wfih- 
oQt  the  venicivl  pmm.  Cleavage  not  very  dis- 
tinct, but  iti  such  di recti ods  as  lo  lead  to  the 
supposition  ibat  the  fortn  of  the  cr3'stal  as  de- 
serihed  is  not  the  true  form  of  the  mineraU 
It  aKo  occurs  with  a  gratiular  stmciare* 
H,  s=G — 6'6.  G.  =  3'n9,  from  New  Jersey; 
3'lflf>,  from  Finn  land.  Color  yellow,  brown* 
rtdj  rarely  apple-green  ;  trans  parent^  subLrans- 
lucent ;  Itisire  vitreous,  resinous;  streak  white, 
or  vei7  ^Ijgbtly  yeHowish ;  fracture  sahccn- 
chaidal,  uneven;  briule* 

Erhiivuir.  In  a  closed  lube  it  bc&omes  black, 
bnmiug  white  on  charcoal  without  fusioo ; 
5olubi«  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  thai  may  be 
clouded  by  flaming;  leave  a  skeleioti  of  silica 
in  miC'  sal^  and  by  a  stroDg  heat  gives  Iraces 
of  flnohydnc  acidi  with  Jlttle  ^q^jl  ii  givefi  a 
difRcuUly  fusible  gray  sscorin,  wuh  more  soda 
tt  inrosible;  with  cobalt  aoluiiou  it  assumes  a 
feeble  red  tint,  or,  if  much  iron  be  present  a 
grayish  brown  color*  Fully  decora  posed  by 
oil  of  vitriol^  developing  fluohydric  aeid ;  by 
muriatic  acid  leaving  gelaiiDous  silica- 

jHQ\\f*iM*  L  From  Pargas,  Finn  land,  by 
D'Ohssonj  2,  from  New  Jersey,  by  Sfeybert; 
3,  by  Thomson  ;  4,  from  New  Jersey  ;  5,  gray- 
colored  from  Pargas ;  6,  yellow  from  Pargas ; 
the  three  last  by  RammeUberg* 

I.  1  a. 

Sil  iea Sa-oo       32-66       36-00 

Magnesia* *  M^OU         M^IO         MM 

Peroxide  of  iron*.,,*    6' 10  S*33  3*97 

Fotassa,.. •.,    0-86  ^i\  — 

Fluoric  acid........      —  4-09  3-76 

Water —  —  IGt; 


OT-yti         9(ilU 


99-98 


4. 

Silica., ...,,*.*  a3"06 

Magnesia*.. 5n"4e 

Protoxide  of  iroQ 3*65 

Fluorine * ,    7-60 


5.  ft. 

33*10  33^19 

66'fit  64*50 

2-35  6-75 

B-69  9-69 


99-77       100-75       104*13 


Form.  M^Fl  +  2  (3  MgO,  SiO^). 

LomU  Found  only  in  Umeslone.  ft  occurs 
naar  Abo,  in  the  parish  nf  Pargas,  in  Finn  land, 
aodaiAkerandGulsjo,  in  Sweden.  It  is  found 
in  very  great  abundance  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Sussex,  New  Jersey,  and  Oran^,  New 
York|  where  it  is  associated  with  spinel,  and 
sometimes  pyroxene  and  corundum  ;  also  at 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetls,  and  at  Kossie,  New 
XorJi. 

1. 
Protoxide  of  iron..  33-00 
Oxide  of  chromium  55"50 

Alumina 6*00 

Silica 200 

2-00        —        —        — 


a. 

8. 

4. 

34-7 

37-0 

350 

43-7 

360 

51-6 

20-3 

21-5 

10-0 

20 

60 

30 

CHONIKHITE.    Mm.     Massive, 
slightly  tranalucewc,  gUaiening.      v*  Ko|p«R^ 
analysis  gave — 

Silica ...*.  3^fS» 

AlomiDa..... ^ oi,. «.!.».  17*19 

MagncEjia « «  •* « «« •  *  «r  * » *  *  S  j'50 

Lime  ,.*.,,*** ••■«»>•■•»•..  134€ 

Protoxide  of  iron  «««4h.^«**«.* Hfl 

Water •«.« **>>    9^ 


9S3T 


BerzeUus  suggests  that  it  may  be  i& 
gate  of  several  minerals. 

CHKISTIANrrE,    Afirt.     See  A^coaTwrw* 
CHROMATE  OF  LEAD.  Min.  Syo.  Hena- 

prismatic  Lead>Baryie,  M.%  Crocolsiie.  Qw* 
Rothbloierz,  D^scrip,  Crj^st*  system,  Obliqw 
llhomhic.  Cleavage  lateral*  tolerably  distiatt; 
basal,  less  so;  surface  streaked  Longitudi&illj; 
the  faces  mostij  smooth  and  shining^  imy^ 
feet  erystalliiaiions,  imperfect! v  columnar  ibI 
granular*  H.=^3'5— 3.  G.  ^  6 — 6*004.  CkJeT 
various  shades  of  hyacinth- red ;  Ins  ire  adasufr 
titie-vitreous ;  translaoeiit ;  streak  orange^ 
low;  seciile. 

Behavior,  Blackens  in  the  blowpipe  flllO% 
and  decrepitates  if  quickly  heated,  but  inaylE 
fused  to  a  shifting  slaj^  coniainiug  globules  of 
lead  i  it  undergoes  a  partial  reductioti  ia  tiiic, 
salt  or  borax,  at  the  same  lime  coloring  ii  pecn. 
Dissolves  without  effervesceqcc  in  nitric  sci^ 
and  produces  &  yellow  i^olution*  Compoiitiea, 
PbO,  CrOj. 

LncoL  Siberia  is  the  principal  localiiy;  il 
occurs  also  at  Deresof»  associated  with  gold, 
pyrites,  galena,  quartz,  and  Yaui^uehniie.  h 
Brazil,  at  Conconbas  do  Campo^  fine  crystal 
lized  specimens  are  met  wilh*     D^na, 

CHROMIC  IRON.  Mm.  Syn.  Octabedrsi 
Chrome  Ore,  3/. ;  Chromale  of  Iron.  Gfjf.Cbre* 
mcisensiein.  Cryiit.  s3^stera.  Regular,  Usuilly 
the  8-hedrou,  sometimes  com  bin  ed  with  i3ii 
IS-hedron.  Occurs  usually  massive;  >tnicturf 
granular;  particles  strongly  cohereni*  Hj^^S, 
G*  =  4"3ai  of  CO'Stals,  {Th^iuon\)  4^98,  a  va- 
riety from  Styria,  Color  between  iroo-blaci 
aod  brownish-black ;  luslre  submetallic;  optke; 
streak  brown  ;  fractare  uaeveo  ;  brittle. 

.^na/yfu.  1.  From  Krieglach,  in  Stytiar  by 
KInproth;  2,  from  Bastide  de  la  Carrade,  by 
Vauquelin  \  3,  from  Isle  a  Vaches,  on  St  Do- 
mingo ;  and,  4,  from  Baltimore,  by  Benhier^ 
5,  from  Siberia,  and,  fi,  from  R^ieraas,  in  No^ 
way,  by  Lougieri  7^  from  Bare  Hills,  and, 8, 
from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  siy- 
bert ;  9  and  10,  from  the  same,  by  Abich. 

5.  «.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

24  25-661  3600  35-14  18-97  20-13 
53  54080  39-51  51-56  44-91  60K)4 
11        9020      13-00        9-72      1385       11-86 

1        4-833      10-60        2-90        0-83         — 

1        6-357         —  —  9-96        7-46 


98-50    100-7      99-5      99-6    100      98-951      99-11      99-32      98-25       9945 


lu  1  the  2  per  cent,  is  loss,  in  6  the  1  per  cent. '  placed  by  MgO,  and  the  Cr,0.  by  AlgO,, 
is  protox.  of  manganese,  and  in  6,  9,  and  10  the    possibly  in  some  cases  by  Fe,0,.    Ram, 
last  line  is  magnesia.    Hence  the  formula  is 
FeO,  CrjO^  in  which  the  FeO  is  sometimes  re- 
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Behavior,   Unchangeable  alone,  bat  it  is  re&» 
dered  magnetic  in  the  inner  flame,  if  not  so 


CHROMIC  OCHRE. 


CHROMIUM. 


previouslj;  dissolves  slowly,  but  entirely,  in 
borax,  showing  the  color  of  iron  while  hot,  and 
the  green  of  chromium  when  cool,  particularly 
by  the  addition  of  tin ;  with  a  minute  percent- 
age of  chrome  the  green  color  is  not  distinctly 
seen  ;  scarcely  attacked  by  soda,  readily  when 
fosed  with  potash  and  saltpeter,  giving  a  yel- 
low watery  solution,  with  the  reaction  of 
chromic  acid  ;  completely  dissolved  by  fusion 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa  with  a  green  color, 
or  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  caustic  po- 
tassa.   /.  r.  B.  and  M.  H.  B, 

LocaL  Chromic  iron  occurs  only  in  serpen- 
tine rocks,  forming  veins,  or  in  imbedded 
masses.  It  assists  in  giving  the  variegated 
color  to  verd-antique  marble.  It  occurs  in  the 
Golsen  mountains,  near  Kraubat  in  Styria; 
also  in  the  islands  of  Unst  and  Fetlar  in  Shet- 
land; in  the  Department  du  Var  in  France, 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  Siberia,  Norway,  &c.  At 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  the  Bare  Hills,  it  oc- 
curs in  large  quantities,  in  veins  or  masses  in 
serpentine;  also  in  Montgomery  county,  six 
Biles  north  of  the  Potomac;  at  Cooptown, 
Harford  county,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Cecil 
eoooty,  Maiyland ;  in  Chester  county,  &c.,  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  in 
ciyitals  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  imbedded  in 
lerpeDtine  and  dolomite;  at  Milford  and  West 
Haven,  Connecticut;  in  large  masses  in  the 
soBdi-western  part  of  the  town  of  New  Fane, 
Vermont,  and  Chester  and  ^lanford,  Massa- 
ehosetts.  At  Gibara,  on  Cuba,  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

CHROMIC  OCHRE.  Min,  Amorphous,  of 
a  rich  green  color,  compact  and  mammillary; 
coating  serpentine  at  Bare  Hills,  Baltimore. 
A  chromic  ochre  analyzed  by  Drappiez,  from 
France,  Dodos  from  Hajle,  and  Zellner  from 
Silesia,  gave  57 — 64  per  cent  silica,  23 — 30 
ihnnina,  2 — 10  oxide  of  chrome,  besides  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  and  water;  it  is  soluble  in 
glasses  of  borax  and  mic.  salt  with  a  green 
eok>r,  leaving  a  white  residue,  partially  soluble 
in  potassa-lye.  It  is  a  i  neutral  silicate  of 
alomina,  chrome,  and  iron ;  RgO,,  2  SiO^. 

CHROMIUM.  Syn.  Chrome.  Discovered  by 
Tanqaelin  in  1797.  It  occurs  as  Chhomic  Iron 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  United  States, 
on  Cuba,  See. ;  as  Cubomate  of  Lead  ;  and  in 
smaller  quantity  in  several  other  minerals. 
Although  regarded  50  years  ago  as  a  sub- 
stance possessing  mere  scientific  interest  and 
sparsely  distributed  over  the  earth,  it  is  now 
largely  employed  in  all  the  arts  of  coloring, 
from  the  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  frequently  the 
permanency  of  its  combinations.  Sym.  Cr. 
Eqwv.28  (or  28-15.  H.=  1 ;  351-82  0.=  100, 
Btrz.) 

L  Chbom lux  AHD  Metalloids. 
Chromium,  Prep,  The  green  oxide  is  exposed 
to  the  violent  heat  of  a  blast  furnace  in  a  char- 
coal crucible.  Prop.  Porous,  or  in  grains  of  a 
gnyish  white  color  between  tin  and  steel ;  spec, 
pav.  6-9 ;  very  brittle,  not  magnetic ;  conducts 
electricity;  scarcely  attacked  by  cold  nitric 
teid  or  aqua  regia,  but  readily  by  fluoric  acid; 
when  heated  in  air,  or  kept  under  water,  it 
slovly  changes ;  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
evolves  hydrogen,  and  decomposes  steam  when 


heated  in  it ;  when  heated  with  potassa,  or«oda, 
or  their  carbonates,  or  nitrates,  it  is  converted 
into  chromic  acid. 

Oxygen,  1.  Oxide  of  Chromium.  Syn.  Green 
Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  C;  Chrome  Green;  Ger. 
Chromoxydul.  Found  native  as  Chromic 
Ochre. 

Prep.  Technically  it  may  be  prepared  from 
the  crude  materials  formed  by  igniting  chromic 
iron  and  saltpeter,  but  more  readily  and  purer 
from  the  crystallized  neutral  or  bichromate  of 
potassa.  Tech.  1.  The  mixed  liquid,  obtained 
by  extracting  the  ignited  ore  and  saltpeter,  is 
concentrated  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  suffered 
to  deposit  in  glass  vessels ;  the  clear  liquor  is 
then  boiled  with  sulphur  in  the  iron  vessel, 
until  oxide  of  chrome  ceases  to  precipitate, 
filtered,  the  oxide  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  washed, 
and  ignited.  (Frick.)  By  dissolving  it  in  mu- 
riatic, instead  of  sulphuric,  evaporating,  and 
igniting,  the  oxide  has  a  finer  color.  (Liebig.) 
2.  Add  to  the  mixed  liquid  above,  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite 
the  residue  with  an  equal  amount  of  sulphur, 
and  dissolve  in  water.  {Lassaigne.)  3.  Boil  the 
mixed  liquid  and  add  to  it  a  boiling  solution  of 
pentasulphuret  of  potassium,  as  long  as  the 
green  oxide  precipitates.  (BerzcUut.)  From 
the  yellow  or  red  chromate  of  potassa  it  is  ob- 
tained purer  by  1,  2,  and  3,  but  by  3  Wittsteia 
ignites  19  pts.  bichromate  with  4  pts.  sulphur 
for  a  half  hour,  and  obtains  9}  pts.  of  oxide. 
It  may  also  be  obtained,  4,  by  precipitating  with 
a  salt  of  mercury,  washing,  and  igniting  the 
chromate  of  mercury.  5.  By  igniting  bichro- 
mate with  about  as  much  sal-ammoniac  and  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  until  vapors  of  sal- 
ammoniac  cease  to  rise,  and  extracting  with 
water.  6.  By  adding  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  and  then  alcohol,  to  a  strong  solution  of 
bichromate,  precipitating  the  oxide  by  caustic 
or  carbonated  alkali,  filtering,  and  igniting  the 
hydrate  or  carbonate.  7.  By  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  chromate,  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  it,  filtering,  and  ig- 
niting. 8.  By  passing  sulphurous  acid  through 
chromate  in  solution  until  it  is  fully  green,  pre- 
cipitating by  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  filter- 
ing, and  igniting.  9.  It  may  also  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized by  passing  chromate  of  perchloride  of 
chrome  through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  in  which 
it  deposits  on  the  sides.  (Wdhler.)  10.  Dry 
chlorine'is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  at 
a  red  heat,  containing  yellow  chromate  of  po- 
tassa, which  is  decomposed  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  oxide  of  chrome ;  at  a  brown 
red  heat  the  crystals  are  large  green,  friable 
laminae ;  at  a  bright  red,  they  are  brown  and 
hard.    Fremy. 

Prop.  The  crystals  from  8  are  mostly  hemi- 
trope,  rhombs  of  the  hexagonal  system,  greenish 
black,  with  metallic  lustre,  green  powder, 
H.ss  9.  The  hydrate  obtained  by  6,  7,  and  8, 
by  caustic  alkali  and  without  ignition,  is  bluish 
green,  in  a  thin  layer  transmitting  red  rays, 
loses  its  water  by  ignition,  becoming  the  green 
oxide.  Form.  Cr^O,  +  3  HO,  containing  74*77 
per  cent  oxide.  The  ordinary  oxide  is  of  va- 
rious shades  of  green,  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparation. 


Sak$.    Tbey  %je  rcftdilj  formed  by  solatian 

of  th«  hyd rated  oxtde  or  carbdaate  ld  actds,  or 
hy  prftcipitntion,  Th«  prevailiDf  color  ol'  lb* 
salts  is  ^reeo,  with  red  tmo^mitM  light,  a  f«w 
ar«  blaisb ;  ibe  solutions  are  pnecipit&hle  by 
caustic  and  earbtonat^cl  ^lIralm^  bodies,  a  small 
amouDt  bei^g  rcdifisoWed  In  excels  afaiximo£ita 
and  iN  carbonate,  if  concenirated,  and  a  large 
Q^moEtDt  in  excess  of  caustic  po[as$a,bat  wholly 
preci  pi  table  again  by  boiling;  ihey  are  pre- 
cipitat(*d»  green  by  snlpbydrated  alkalii  hgbt 
gr«en  by  phosphate  of  soda^  by  iodide  of  potas^ 
sinm  a  whitish  green  ;  they  are  not  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxalic  aetdi  or  prtt»- 
siate  of  potasf^a  \  Ibe  solubla  ssdxs  are  decom- 
posed by  igniiioo* 

jinaiysii.  The  beh&vicir  of  ihe  salK  JD«t 
given  indicate  the  presence  of  chrome,  bgi  the 
dry  as^^ay  is  more  po&itiire.  li  imparts  an 
emerald-^rcen  color  lo  the  blowpipe  flnxes, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  outer  and  tnner  flamrt 
and  distingoisbes  it  from  copper.  Oxide  of 
ehrorniiim  may  be  separated  by  snlphureited 
hydrogen  from  cadroinm,ipad,  bis  ma  th^  copper, 
meronry,  silver,  gold*  plaiinum,  tin,  antimony^ 
and  arsenic ;  and  from  nickel,  cobait^  zinc, 
ifoni  and  manganese,  by  adding  tartaric  acid 
to  its  Eoluiiont  and  tbeu  eulphydraie  of  am- 
mottia,  which  leaves  chromium  in  solution ; 
from  alumina  by  caustic  p£>tassa  and  boiling  ; 
from  magnesia  by  fusion  with  carbonated  al- 
kali; from  the  alkaline  bodies  by  evaporating 
Ibe  sulphates  to  dryness  and  solution  in  alcohol. 
If  chromic  acid  or  ihe  brow«  oxide  be  in  «olti* 
lion,  they  may  be  reduced  to  green  oxide  (see 
prtp.  of  green  oxide,  3,  4,  6,  7,  S).  Chromic 
acid  is  deiermincd  by  precipitating  wilh  a  so- 
lution €f  lead^  barium,  or  mercury,  weighing 
th«  2-  former,  and  ig^niting  and  weighing  the 
fatter.  The  green  oxide  is  determined  by  pre- 
cipitating the  hot  solution  by  ammonia,  not 
concentrated^ 

Composition  of  green  oxide ; 

3  Cr 56         70         70-34 

30 24         30         21176 


,  '   CSr,0, 


eo     ioo     100 


Vm.  Otide  of  chrome  as  an  ordinary  pig- 
mf^nt  in  deficieist  in  brilliancy,  and  apt  to  alter 
a  tittle  by  time.  Its  most  important  application 
is  as  the  rich  green  color  on  porcelain  and  fine 
pottery,  it  being  one  of  the  few  colors  ih^it  witi 
resist  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  and  there- 
fore applicable  under  the  gtaKJng. 

2,  Btmvn  Oj^idtof  ChoTttittm.  Syn»  Chromale 
of  Chromium,  Formed  by  digesting  hydraied 
green  oxide  with  chromic  acid  in  slight  excess, 
or  by  precjpitaling  neutral  chloride  of  cbro 
mium  by  neutral  cbro  mate  of  potass  a.  It  iis 
reddish  brawn  while  moist,  black  when  dry, 
soluble  in  acids  with  a  brown  color,  from  which 
ammonia,  if  not  in  excess,  reprecipitates  it 
brown,  but  in  excess  forms  chromate  of  am- 
monia and  green  oxide ;  it  dissolves  also  in 
potas^a-  Form.  GrOj,  or  CrgO,*  CrO,;  the  latter 
view  that  it  is  chromaie  of  oxide  of  chromium 
is  probably  more  correct, 

a.  Chrtmic  aeidt  G*r  Ghroma4itf  e*  Exista 
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in  native  chnr>m^ie  nf  lead » and  i%  ftirmed  wbei 
oxide  of  chfoirip  or  chromic  imti  is  bc-iicd  wiili 
potash,  saltpeier,  or  cblorate  of  poinj^^a,  Pnqtt 
1.  Distil  I  pi-  dLior  «ipar,  1  pi,  cbnumate  of  Jea4 
and  3  pis.  fuming  sulpburic  acid  in  a  lead 
retort,  and  iran^^mii  the  gaseous  fluirndQ  c^ 
chromium  into  wa^er  con lai tied  in  a  ri^fel  of 
lead,  sitver,  or  ptatinnm  ;  by  mutual  deoomp^ 
!$ition  of  the  gas  aivd  the  water,  duijhydric  aad 
chromic  acids  are  generated,  the  former  ef 
wbieb  h  expelled  by  evaporating  the  ^olntina 
to  dryness;  if  the  ga»  be  conducted  lo^O  a 
vessel  only  moisieijed  With  water,  and  itj  apr^ 
ture  closed  by  a  piece  of  moj*it  paper*  the  acid 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  abundHiit  acicuUr 
crystals  of  a  Cinnabar  red  color.  !i'  Dec^n- 
pose  a  hot  concentrated  soluiionof  blchromaiB 
of  potassa  by  silicodnohydric  acid ;  the  chromic 
acid,  aAer  being  separated  from  the  sparingly 
soluble  silicoduoride  cf  potassium,  ijk  evapt^ 
rated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  c^p^^utf,  mi 
then  redissolved  in  a  very  small  quiniity  of 
water.  3,  Digest  chromate  of  baryta  lif  leud 
in  an  eqoi  valeni  of  dilute  sul  ph  uric  acid,  ef4p<> 
rate  the  dark  ruby*red  solution,  and  dry  tfai 
irre^rular  cry!^ia}s  on  porous  ear  thru  ware.  4 
Tbe  best  method  con^i^ls  in  adding  a  coombp 
trated  hot  solution  of  bichromate  of  pf»t«si&ta 
an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriot,  potiringofT  llie  liqatl 
fn>m  the  red  crystals,  draining  thel4ttrrini 
funneU  drying  them  on  poroa^s  brickj  reduw4^ 
ing,  and  recrystalli^ing*  The  conuct  of  papfT 
and  other  organic  matter  must  be  avoided. 

Prop.  Black  while  warm,  and  of  a  riche*»» 
mine  red  color  when  cold;  very  soluWe  ia 
water,  renderiiij?  it  red  or  yellow  acctsfdiaf  M 
the  degree  of  dilution  ;  when  the  soluU^tft  it 
con  centra  ted  by  heat  and  allowed  to  cool.  It 
deposits  red  crystals,  which  deliquesce  readily 
in  the  air;  also  soluble  in  alcohol  at^d  etlier, 
but  the  action  of  heat  or  light  decomposes  it  j 
taj^te  sour  and  styptic,  and  with  alkalies  it  %zu 
as  a  strong  acid«  It  is  converted  into  the  gitefl 
oxide,  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  by  dry  aa< 
moniacal  gas,  and  by  most  organic  substaacei 
into  green  or  brown  oxide.  It  yields  a  chWiidia 
when  heated  wUh  chlorohydric  acid  and  ako- 
hol,  or  in  Ihe  direct  solar  rays;  sulphurous  acid 
changes  it  into  sulphate  of  tbe  oxide,  2  CrO,+ 
3S0^  =  Crj05,  S&O,  1  the  dry  acid,  healed 
with  irulpburetted  hydrogen,  forms  water,  sill* 
phor,  and  ."^ulphurei  of  cbromium,  2CrOj  + 
6  HS  =  Cr^Sj  +  6  HO  H-  3S I  the  liquid  acid 
forms  water,  sulphur,  and  oxide  of  cbrwme- 

Composition : 


Cr, 

, 28 

53-85 
46*15 

M13 

3  0........ 

62 

45-67 

CrO^ 

100 

IOO 

CrOj  =  e5iOT  (o^ioo). 

Chomaitr.  The  salts  of  cbromte  acid  are 
basic,  neutral, and  acid;  they  are  mostly  ettber 
of  a  yellow  or  red  color,  usually  brilliant.  Tbe 
chromates  of  most  of  the  metals  are  dej^oni- 
posed  by  a  strong  red  heat,  tbe  acid  being  re- 
solved into  green  oxide  and  oxygen*  but  iJie 
chromatcs  of  the  fixed  alkalies  sustain  a  very 
high  temperauire  without  ^^composittoai  ihey 
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are  all  deeomposed  by  the  united  agency  of 
heat  aad  combustible  matter.  The  neutral 
ehromaies  of  protoxides  are  similar  in  consti- 
mtion  to  the  sulphates,  their  general  formula 
being  MO  =  CrO^. 

Thus  ehromates  are  often  sufficiently  distin- 
gmshed  by  their  color,  but  they  may  also  be 
known  by  boiling  them  in  chlorohydric  acid 
nixed  with  alcohol,  a  green  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  chromium  being  generated. 

Vk,  Chromic  acid  developed  by  acids  from 
bkhromate  of  potassa,  acts  bleachingly  on 
most  organic  colors  by  oxidation,  and  hence  its 
lue  in  calico-printing  as  a  ditcharger.  It  is  also 
IB  admirable  oxidizer  of  organic  bodies  in  the 
hinds  of  the  scientific  chemist  Borne  of  the 
netallic  ehromates  (lead,  &c.)  are  largely  em- 
ployed as  pigments,  and  the  alkaline  ehromates 
km  the  basis  of  brilliant  and  fast  colors  in 
dyeing  and  color-printing. 

Sniphurft  of  Chromium,  Formed  by  trans- 
Kitting  the  vapor  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  over 
oiide  of  chromium  at  a  white  heat;  by  heating 
m  close  vessels  an  intimate  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  the  hydrated  oxide ;  by  fusing  the  oxide 
with  a  pentasulphuret  of  potassium,  and  dis- 
tdring  the  soluble  parts  in  water;  or  by  trans- 
nitting  snlphohydric  gas  aided  by  heat  over 
Ibe  tesquichloride  of  chromium.  It  is  dark- 
gny,  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  friction,  is 
readily  oxidized  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
ii  dissolved  by  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
Form.  Cr^J^j. 

Pho^huret  of  Chr.  Prepared  by  acting  on  the 
tesquichloride  of  chromium  by  phosphuretled 
hydrogen  gas  at  a  red  heat,  CrgCI,^-  PH^ss 
Gr,P4-  .3  HCl.  It  is  black,  insoluble  in  chlo- 
rebydric  acid,  feebly  attacked  by  nitric  and 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  burns  before  the  blow- 
pipe with  a  flame  of  phosphorus.  Form.  CrjP. 
Another  phosphuret  of  a  gray  color  is  formed 
by  exposing  the  phosphate  of  oxide  of  chro- 
mium to  a  strong  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible. 

Niin^tret  of  Chr.  Ger.  Stickstoffchrom.  Pass 
dry  ammoniacal  gas  several  times  over  dry 
and  heated  sesquichloride  of  chromium  until 
sal-ammoniac  ceases  to  form.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  burning  with  a  red  light  in  a  stream 
of  oxygen  at  300°  to  400°,  evolving  nitrogen 
and  a  Uitle  hyponitric  acid,  and  leaving  green 
oxide.    Form.  N^Crj. 

II.  HALoin  Salts. 

Chlorine.  1.  Sesquichloride  of  Chromium.  Prep, 
1.  Transmit  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  porcelain  tube,  when  the  sesquichlo- 
ride gradually  collects  as  a  crystalline  subli 
mate  of  a  peach-purple  color.  2.  Evaporate 
the  green  solution  of  this  chloride  gently  to 
dryness  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  when  a  green 
powder  remains,  consisting  of  1  eq.  of  the  ses 
qaichloride  and  3  eq.  of  water,  Cr^Cl,  -f-  3  HO. 
On  raising  the  temperature  above  212,  no  water 
is  lost  until  it  reaches  400° :  the  powder  then 
b^ns  to  swell  up  from  the  escape  of  water, 
the  color  changes  from  green  to  the  red  of 
peach-blossoms  if  the  air  be  excluded.  3.  By 
the  action  of  chloride  of  salphnr  on  oxychloride 
of  chromium. 

Prop.    There  are  two  modifications  of  the 


chloride,  a  soluble  aad  insoluble.  Both  are 
peach-red,  shining  scales,  transmitting  the 
same  color  when  thin,  being  opake  in  thicker 
masses.  The  insoluble  is  attacked  by  the 
same  reagents  with  more  difficulty  than  the 
soluble.  The  chloride  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  deep  green  solution  with  a  sweet 
styptic  taste.  It  may  be  prepared  directly  hj 
dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide  in  chlorohydric 
acid ;  or  by  digesting  chromate  of  oxide  of  lead 
in  strong  chlorohydric  acid,  adding  a  little  al- 
cohol from  time  to  time  to  promote  the  deoxi- 
dation  of  chromic  acid,  and  then  separating  the 
resulting  chloride  of  chromium  from  that  of 
lead  by  strong  alcohol,  which,  together  with 
any  excess  of  the  acid,  is  ultimately  expelled 
by  evaporating  to  'dryness.  Traces  ot  lead 
which  may  have  been  dissolved  are  easily  pre> 
cipitated  by  snlphohydric  acid.  Form.  Cr»C]«. 
Eq.  =  162-4. 

2.  Oxychloride  of  Chr.  By  evaporating,  1,  to 
dryness,  heating  to  302°,  and  dissolving  in  cold 
water,  a  rose-red  compound  remains,  with  the 
formula,2  Cr2Cl3+  CrjO-;  the  solution  evapo- 
rated over  oil  of  vitriol  leaves  2  CrjCI,  -^ 
CrjOg-f  9  HO.  By  heating  above  302°  nearly 
to  ignition  it  forms  CrjClj  +  2  CrjO- ;  and  by 
a  continued  ignition  in  the  air  it  is  wnolly  con- 
verted into  the  oxide. 

3.  Chromate  of  Perehhride  of  Chr,  Syn.  Chlo- 
rochromic  acid.  Prep,  1.  Fuse  together  10 
pts.  common  salt  and  16*9  pts.  yellow  chromate 
of  potassa  in  a  crucible,  cast  the  fused  mass, 
introduce  the  broken  pieces  into  a  large  retort, 
together  with  30  pts.  fuming  sulphuric  acid;  it 
passes  over  as  a  red  gas  while  bisulphates 
remain,  3  (KO,  CrO.)  +  3  NaCl  -f  12  (80^ 
HO)  =  3  (KO,  HO,  2  SO,)  +  3  (NaO,  80, -f 
3HO)-f.CrCl,,2CrO,.  WdhUr.  2.  Distil  com- 
mon salt,  chrome  yellow,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
redistil  the  distillate.    Dumat, 

Prop,  A  rich  blood-red  liquid ;  spec.  gray. 
1-71  at  70°;  boils  at  244°;  spec.  grav.  of 
vapor =5504;  passed  through  an  ignited  glass 
tube  it  deposits  crystallized  oxide  of  chrome ; 
it  explodes  with  phosphorus,  deflagrates  with 
sulphur;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  terchloride  ofphospho- 
rus,  mercury,  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  terpentine 
and  olive  oils,  camphor,  defiant  gas,  and  water; 
the  action  is  usually  violent;  it  dissolves  iodine 
and  chlorine.  Form.  CrCl,,  2  CrO,,  containing 
43-66  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  or  CrOjCl,  with 
35-27  per  cent,  chromium  and  44-58  per  cent, 
chlorine.  According  to  the  last  formula,  it  is 
chromic  acid,  with  1  eq.  chlorine  substituted 
for  1  eq.  oxygen,  whence  the  name  chloro- 
chromic  acid. 

Sesquibromide  of  Chr.  Formed  by  heating 
chromium  and  bromine,  or  by  solution  of  the 
oxide  in  bromohydric  acid;  gray-green,  deli- 
quescent, sweet,  styptic,  easily  decomposed  by 
heat. 

Fluorine.  1.  Sesguijluoride  of  Chr.  Formed 
by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  fluohydric  acid,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  when  the  sesquiflnoride 
remains  as  a  green  crystalline  residue,  soluble 
in  water,  and  combines  with  basic  metallia 
fluorides  to  grass-green  compounds.     Form. 
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giior  ipftr  and  4  oTchmmftlA  of  lesd  h  dUtilkd 
with  5  pb.  of  fuming  cjf  evfiti  comoion  sulphufi<': 
ftdtl  in  n  Jcfldrti  or  Biiver  reiopj;  a  red-color*d 
gaj  is  d  I  sen  paired,  whic^h  acts  rapidly  on  glass* 
with  deposiiiuri  oJ'  chromic  acid  and  foimaiiofi 
of  floosilicic  acid  gas  ;  is  decomposed  by  waicr, 
and  the  solution  cfmtains  a  miiiuris  of  fluohy- 
drie  ai*d  chromic  acida,  Th«  watery  vapor  of 
the  air  c/Tect*  its  decomposition,  so  that  red 
fuiQes  appear  from  the  separation  of  mi  mite 
cmtalK  of  chromic  acidi  Formulaf  CrF,,  or 
CfF,. 

3.  Chromolinoridp^  of  poiassiam,  aodiqmi 
and  ammfjuiurn  are  green  poy^ders,  aearly  io- 
solnhLe  in  watifr. 

i,  ^ilLtrtJlttoridi  fif  Chr^  Formed  by  dissolring 
the  gr^a  oxide  in  KthcoHuoric  acid*  yields  by 
ev^aporatioa  a  trans  pare  at,  gr^en,  amorphous, 
delii^aescent  ma^s. 

in*  SAtTi  or  CHBonic  Oitds. 

1.  SbUphatt  *)/  Chr^  a-  Neutratt  ayttalUted. 
By  jiis^olyring  B  pts.  hydrated  oxide  of  chro- 
miutn  in  9  pt^-  cold  oil  of  vitriol*  congeals  in 
some  weeks  to  a  greenish  blue  crysialLine  mass, 
which  forms  a  dark  blue  sotutioD  with  water; 
(raby-red  by  transmitted  [amp-hght;J  attd 
JroPi  (his  alcohol  precipit^^ie^  a  pale  violet 
crystalline  powden  The  powder  is  disi^olved 
in  a  little  w^ier,  as  much  more  alcohol  added^ 
and  !!uir<?rt'd  to  evaporate  ia  a  vessel  cohered 
with  a  bliidder.  It  forms  regular  8-hedra  of  a 
dctjp  violet  color ;  spec.  grav»  I'fJ&e ;  soluble  in 
0^35  water  at  68^;  loses  9— 15  eq.  water  at 
!I1S^,  passing  into  6,  and  above  the  boiling 
point  of  J  in  seed  oil  becomes  r.  The  aqueous 
solution  heated  only  to  \i9 — 158  passes  into  A, 
Form.  CtjO^,  3  SO^  +  15  HO. 

fr.  Niv frill,  amurphout.  Formed  like  n.  buL 
with  warm  oil  of  vitrioL  a  green  solution,  nut 
transmitiing  red  rajs  by  lamp-light,  noi  crysul- 
li3!ablei  nor  precipitable  by  alcohol ;  by  heat 
passes  into  i^ 

€.  Neiumt,  int&luUe,  Formed  byheaiingaor 
b  until  vapors  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  rise, 
and  washing  wiih  water ;  in  day-light  it  is  pale 
r^,  in  svin-li^ht  pale  freen,  by  lamp-Ugh: 
deeper  preen.  Form.  CrjO,,  3  SO,, 

d*  I  ha?ic.  By  saturating  dilute  salphuric 
acid  with  hydraied  q^ide  of  chromium,  a  dark- 
freeo  solution  i^  obtaioed,  which  transmit  red 
rays  hy  sun  and  lamp-Ugbt*    Formula,  CfjO^, 

i.  J  bruie*  Formed  by  adding  water  largely 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  d^  a  light-green 
powder,  losing  it-s  water  by  heat  without  fusion* 
Form.  3  Cr^O^.  3  80^  -f  U  HO. 

2.  Hypis»nip(iiifc  of  Chr.  Small  violet  8-hedra, 
Mjluble  in  wflter^  with  the  form.  Cr^O^i  S^O.. 

3.  Buiphiif  of  Ckt\  By  solution  ol  the  hy- 
drate4  oxide  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid^  a 
green  solution  i^  ohlaiaed,  which,  by  boiling, 
let^  fall  a  granulcir  green  basic  salt. 

4.  SitJphaie  of  Chr.  and  Potaua^  o<  Crystai^ 
tiled,  Syn.  Cbrome-alum.  1.  A  mixed  so  In* 
lion  of  sniphatc  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of 
chromium^  (1.  a,)  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  sniTe red  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
S,  Pass  sulphurous  acid  as  long  as  ii  is  ab- 
Borbed  through  a  solution  of  1  eq.  bichromate 
#r  potassa  and  I  eq.  oU  of  jriirtaU    B.  Add  1  pu 
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oil  of  vUriol,  tontewhai  dilated^  to  3  pit,  of  a 
saiurated  solotion  of  ye  How  attrotnaif  ^f  P> 
lassa»  and  when  the  aol ui too  {%  elffar, s4d  gndt- 
ally  2  pis.  alcLjhoL    Th«  crystals  are  r^pa^ 

8*hedra,  transparent,  violet,  and  rnby«red,  s^to* 
ble  in  6  pLs,  cold  water,  from  which  it  eiTscal- 
Urea  by  sponm neons  evaporation*  ea*Lly  de* 
composed  by  beat f  whether  solid  or  in  sotatioa. 
Formula,  KO,  80,  -(-  Cr,Q,,  3  SO,  +  24  Ml). 
(Sec  AtuJti*) 

L.  By  beating  a  to  392°  it  loses  2?  eq.  wafer. 
and  to  572^,  or  more,  ii  loses  all  Us  wtueri  tw> 
coming  anhydrous,  forming  ia  either  caie  a 
green  powder. 

6.  Suiphaic  of  Ckr,  und  Sifda,  Gradually  mit 
3  pis.  sulphuric  oeid  with  2  pts.  bichromate  of 
sodai  and  add  alcohoL  Not  in  distinct  cryi- 
tatsf  loi^es  !G  eq,  water  at  213°,  other wun  i^ 
semhles  4,  a,  but  is  more  «ffloresc«aL  Tom* 
same  a^  4,  a,  wiih  NaO  for  KO, 

6.  Sulphati  nf  Cht\  awi  AmmQniii*  Mix  tot' 
phatc  of  ammonia  with  sulphate  of  ehromiinSi 
l,Q,  Regular  6-hedra,  also  combined  muhi 
and  1^-^hedra,  violet,  ruby-red  by  tTantmut^ 
li^hr,  semi-tran  spare  n  If  eflloresoenc  stip 
cially,  soluble  in  water  to  a  violct-bIa«  Ui^ 
which  is  eaMly  decomposed  hy  heat,  fuu 
green  liquid  without  dichroism,  bsinf  Ifll 
water.  Form,  same  as  4,  a^  with  NKj,  " 
for  KO* 

NiiruU  0/  Cht,    Formed  by  solution  of  ( 
hydrated  oxide  in  nitric  acid;  is  a  gnren  i 
tion  by  reflected,  a  red  by  transmitted  li{ 
uncry  stallizable,  dry  t  Ag  to  a  green  f  ummy  n 
By  heat  it  becomes  brown,  aud  partly  dissolf 
with  a  brown  color,  forming  nitrate  of  br^wt" 
oxide. 

Brofwift  tuf  Chr.  Formed  from  bromaie  of 
baryia  and  sulphate  of  chromiom,  is  a  greea 
sol  u  lion,  decomposed  by  evaporation,  leaviflf 
nearly  pure  chromic  acid. 

iodatr  vf  Chr.  Formed  from  iodate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  chromium,  is  a  li^hl  bis* 
powder. 

1.  Fhotphate  of  Chr,  Formed  by  double  d^ 
composition,  is  a  green  precipitate,  becomiag 
bluish  black  by  ignition.  An  acid  salt  is  ob^ 
tained  by  dissolving  hydrated  oxide  in  phos- 
phoric acid  ;  an  emerald-green  solution^ 

2.  Photphiie  of  Chr.  Precipitate  a  solution 
of  sesquichlorii^e  of  chr,  by  a  solution  of  t]e^ 
chloride  of  phospborns,  neutralized  by  am- 
monia. A  loose  green  powder,  evolving  pare 
hydrogen  by  ignition  in  a  retort- 
s' Phot^hate  (if  Chr,  and  St^ia^     Oxide  c^f  chr* 

dissolves  in  mtcrocosmic  salt,  before  the  blow- 
pipe, with  a  green  color  in  the  enter  and  iaver 
tlamc,  and  with  an  excess  of  oxide  exhibits  aa 
evolution  of  gas  on  cooling,  in  both  Jlamei,  on 
platinum  an d  c h arcoa I. 

K  Barctte  of  Chr,  Borate  of  ammonia  gite* 
light  green,  insoluble  powder;  borax  a  blae 
precipitate  soluble  In  excess  of  borax;  sei- 
borate  of  poias&a  prccipitaiea  chrome-salti 
green. 

2.  Oxide  of  chrome  dissolves  slowly  in  borax 
in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame  to  a  lively  emerald- 
green  glu^s,  which  is  changed  in  the  oater 
flame  on  platinum  to  yellowish  brown. 

Cftrbofidte  of  Chr,  Formed  by  double  decom- 
position is  a  loo^e,  lightrg reeaikh  blue  powder^ 
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soluble  in  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.    It  is 
a  mixed  hydrate  and  carbonate. 

rV.  Salts  or  Chromic  acid. 
The  salts  of  chromic  acid  are  procured  from 
the  neatral  or  bichromate  of  potassa  of  com- 
merce, and  the  latter  is  made  by  igniting 
CaBOMic  laoH  omi  with  potash  in  the  air,  or 
liotssh  and  saltpeter,  6cc 

The  ore,  freed,  as  well  as  possible,  from  its 
gaogne,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  by  being 
ground  in  a  mill  nnder  ponderous  edge-wheels, 
and  silled.  It  is  then  mixed  with  one-third  or 
one-half  its  weight  of  coarsely  bruised  nitre, 
and  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat  for  several 
hours  on  a  reverberatory  hearth,  where  it  is 
stirred  about  occasionally.  The  calcined  matter 
is  raked  out,  and  lixiviated  with  water.  The 
bright  yellow  solution  is  then  evaporated 
briskly,  and  the  chromate  of  potash  fails  down 
in  the  form  of  a  granular  salt,  which  is  liAed 
out  from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom  with  a 
large  ladle,  perforated  with  small  holes,  and 
thrown  into  a  draining>box.  This  saline  pow- 
der may  be  formed  into  regular  crystals  of 
neutral  chromate  of  potash,  by  solution  in 
water  and  slow  evaporation ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  bichromate  of  potash,  by  treat- 
ing its  concentrated  solution  with  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid.    Ure, 

The  theory  of  the  process  consists  mainly 
in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  the 
contact  of  alkali,  but  the  process  is  evidently 
defective,  for  after  most  careful  ignition,  a  con- 
siderable T^uantity  of  oxide  of  chrome  remains 
in  the  ore,  and  a  portion  still  remains  after 
sereral  repeated  ignitions.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  a  new  process  is  required,  for  the 
more  complete  transformation  of  the  ore  into 
chromate  of  potassa. 

1.  Chromate  of  Poi<u$eu  8yn.  Yellow  or  Neu- 
tral Chromate  of  P.  Ger,  Einfach  chromsaures 
Kali.  Prtp,  1.  By  recrystallization  of  the  crude 
salt  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ignited  ^re  and 
alkali.  3.  By  neutralizing  cryst.  bichromate, 
S,  by  pure  carbonate  of  potassa.  3.  Introduce 
oxide  of  chrome  into  fused  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  commercial  yellow  chromate  is  too  often 
adalterated  with  sulphate,  to  attempt  obtaining 
the  pure  salt  from  it  economically. 

pJxp.  Crystallizes  in  the  right  rhombic  sys- 
tem, in  oblique  four^sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  four-sided  pyramids ;  two  of  the  opposite 
lateral  edges  of  the  prism  often  replaced  by 
plaDcs ;  yellow,  transparent;  their  coloring 
power  is  such  that  1  pt.  dissolved  in  40,000  pts. 
water  forms  k  yellow  solution ;  it  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  is  permanent  in  the  air;  taste 
cooling,  bitter,  disagreeable;  soluble  in  2-07 
pts.  water  at  60^ ;  extremely  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Spec  grav.  of  solutions  of  the  yellow  chro- 
mate: 

Salt  Wat«r.  Spec.  grav. 

1  9  1-28 

1  8  1-21 

1  4  M8 

1  6  115 

1  0  M2 

1  7  Ml 

1  8  MO 

57 


Spec.  grav.  of  the  saturated  solution  at46|^ss 
1'368.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  2*6  to  2*7;  may  be 
heated  to  400°  wi&out  change ;  heated  highly 
it  assumes  a  crimson  color,  but  recovers  its 
yellow  color  on  cooling ;  when  fused  at  a  red 
heat  it  becomes  green,  and  crystallizes  on 
cooling;  decomposed  by  ignition  with  char- 
coal, sulphur.  ^.;  the  aqueous  solution  is  de- 
composed by  sulphurous  aci{],  alkaline  sul- 
phurets,  arsenious  acid,  by  heating  with  other 
acids  and  alcohol ;  parts  with  half  of  its  base 
to  other  acids,  and  when  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated, bichromate  precipitates.  Compo- 
sition : 


KO 

47*2 

47*58 

CrO. 

520 

52*43 

99*3 

KO,CrO, 

100 

2.  Bichromate  of  Potoisa,  8yn.  Red  Chromate 
of  P.  Gcr.  Zweifach  chromsaures  Kali.  Ob- 
tained by  adding  sulphuric,  muriatic,  &c.,  acid 
to  1.  Rectangular  prisms,  sometimes  termi- 
nated by  four-sided  pyramids;  color  intense 
orange-red ;  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air; 
has  an  acid  reaction  ;  taste  cooling,  bitter,  me- 
tallic ;  at  6d9  soluble  in  9*6  pts.  water;  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol;  spec.  grav.  1*9801;  at  a  red 
heat  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  red  liquid  with- 
out farther  loss  than  a  little  water  mechani- 
cally held  by  the  crystals,  and  crystallizes  on 
cooling ;  at  a  white  heat  i  the  chromic  acid 
loses  i  of  its  oxygen ;  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  heated 
with  3  pts.  bichromate,  yields  i  its  oxygen  at  a 
moderate  heat;  sulphurous  and  sulphohydric 
acids  reduce  the  acid  in  solution  to  green 
oxide.    Composition : 

H=sl.      In  100  pu.  Tktwuon.  Or^melis. 

KO 47-2         31-22         81*58         31*15 

2  CrO,....  104*0        68*78        68*42        68*85 


K0.2CrO,  151*2      100 


100 


100 


Uses.  Both  the  yellow  and  red  chromates  of 
potassa  are  now  largely  employed  in  dyeing 
and  dye-printing,  the  red  much  more  exten- 
sively. The  yellow  and  orange  chromates  of 
lead  are  securely  fastened  on  fibrous  textures, 
and  Runge  has  shown  that  the  bichromate  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  rendering  some  vegeta- 
ble colors  faster,  and  in  varying  their  shade 
and  hoe.  By  using  an  acid  (tartaric,  Ac,)  the 
chromic  acid  is  set  free,  and  acts  by  its  oxygen 
as  a  powerful  topical  bleaching  agent 

3.  Chromate  of  Chioridt  of  Potamum,  By  boil- 
ing for  a  short  time  a  solution  of  3  with  an 
excess  of  muriatic  acid,  the  salt  crystallizes 
out  on  cooling;  KO,  3  CrO,  +  HCl  »  KCl, 
2  CrO,  4-  ^O-  Right  rectangular  prisms, 
orange  red,  transparent,  permanent,  decom- 
posed by  pure  water,  not  by  water  acidulated 
by  muriatic  acid.  Form.  KCl,  3  CrO,,  contain- 
ing 58*23  per  cent,  chromic  acid. 

1.  Chromate  of  Soda.  Formed  similarly  to  the 
chromate  of  potassa,  employing  common  soda 
instead  of  potash.  Crystals  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  isomorphons  with  Glauber^s  salt ;  yel- 
low, transparent.  When  heated,  it  melu  in  its 
water  of  crystallization;  is  very  soluble  in 
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water,  ^pariDglj  in  akobaj ;  deliquescent ; 
ev?po rated  ab<>ve  86°  ibe  soIuUod  d^o^its  ihe 
anhydrous  saU.  Fgrm.  KaO»  CrOa+  10  HO, 
coQtainiuf  300 2  per  cent,  chromic  acidi 

3*  Buhnmair  of  Sodi^*  Hyacinth  red;  larjre 
6-sided  plates;  more  solable  in  water  ihan  I. 

3.  The  cbromaie  of  chloride  of  sod  mm  in 

1,  ChrotnaU  of  ^mmoma.  Formed  by  evapo- 
rating eliromic  acid  with  ammonia  in  eicea^ ; 
crystalline  jicales,  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  a  hot 
and  fialine  tastc^  ^n  alkaUoe  rcaeiioD  \  very 
soltible  in  watery  the  salt  is  easily  decomposed 
by  heat  inio  greeci  oxider  sometimes  wiib  ctim- 
basUon,    Form*  NH^,  HO,  CrO,, 

2.  Bithromait  of  Jmrnonia*  By  concearratin^ 
the  solution  of  the  precediaf,  the  bichromate  is 
deposited  in  crystalline  plates,  of  the  oblique 
rhombic  Kystem«of  a  fine  red  color;  taste  hot 
and  bitter^  reddens  litmus;  is  very  soluble  in 
water, 

Chrtitrmtf  of  Ldhia*  Yellow;  crystallijes  in 
obliqo«  rhombic  prismn;  readily  soluble  Id 
water. 

Chramftit  of  Barytn^  Obtained  by  doable  de- 
eompo^Jtjon,  is  a  pale  l«moti-yc  I  low  powder,  of 
inferior  lustre ;  a^r  insoluble  in  wuter  as  the 
sulphaiG  ;  readily  soluble  with  a  reddish  yellow 
color  in  muriatic  ornitric  acid  as  a  bichromate. 
Form.  BaO.  CrO,. 

CJrromt>(€  if  Sir<fnliat  formed  like  the  pre- 
ceditji^j  is  a  fine  yellow  powder;  la^teletss; 
slightly  soluble  In  water,  no^  in  alcohol ;  dis- 
solves in  aiiric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Chromate  of  Limt,  formed  .similarly Js  yellow; 
slightly  soluble.  There  appear;:  lo  be  an  acid 
salt.  Ohromate  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  deli^ 
quescent 

Chromait  ff  Magnrsiti^  formed  by  solution  of 
ma^esia  in  chromic  acid  ;  large,  trnnspareut^ 
y  el  law  prisms,  rpry  soluble  in  water ;  of  ihe 
same  form  as  Epaom  salt ;  spec.  grav.  at  5^^ 
l-6a.  Form.  MgO,  CrOj-i-THO,  The  chro- 
nsaleof  chloride  of  magnesium  is  deliquescent. 

Chromate  o/  Yttritj.  By  dissolving  carbonate 
of  yttria  in  chromic  acid  a  brown  basic  salt 
separate^sand  the  solution  then  yields  yellowish 
brown^,  deliquescent  needles  of  ihe  neutral  salt. 
Neuiral  chromate  of  glurinB  is  yellow,  insolu-  j 
bte  I  the  acid  salt  uncrystallizable.  The  salt 
0  f  thprma  is  a  li  ght  ye  1  low  prec  ipi  ta  te .  Mum  i  a^t 
formfi  &  basic  and  acid  sal t,  the  latter  with  the 
formnla,  A  1^0^,  4  CrO,, 

Chnmt&te  tf  Cmum.  Formed  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  cerium  in  chromic  acid  ;  deposits 
the  yelkw  neuti-al  salt^  when  the  solution  yields 
small  red  prisms  of  the  acid  salt. 

FrctochrimaTc  of  Manganstr.  By  mixing  yel- 
low chromate  of  potassa  with  a  protosalt  of 
manga uese,  a  reddish  brown  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate is  soon  formed,  composed,  according  to 
the  formula,  2  MnO,  CrO^  +  2  HO. 

Perchromati  of  Iron  formed  by  direct  union,  is 
a  brown  solution,  wbich  dries  to  a  brown  mass 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  formula,  FcjO,, 
4  CrO,. 

1.  Chrtmiatt  ^f  Zinc,  If  yellow  chromate  of 
potassa  be  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  zinc 
vitriol,  a  basic  suit  precipitates,  of  a  fine  yei^ 
low  eobr.  The  neutral  salt  is  obtained  in 
transparent,  u^paz^yellow  cijstaisp  in  the  form 
MO 


of  wbita  riiriolg  by  dissolving  carbon at( 
zinc  in  chromic  acid  ;  spec.  § rav,  2i)^G ; 
solubk  in  water;  easily  fusible.    Form. 
CrOj-f  7H0. 

3.  CAr.  of  Zine  and  Potoim,  Mix  chrcrfflf^ 
of  potassa  and  zinc  vitriol,  and  let  the  mliPtut 
stall d  %i  hoars ;  the  yellow  precipitate  becoraet 
orange>yellow  from  the  formation  of  this  dnvttle 
salt,  which  is  slightly  sotubte  in  coldi  more  in 
boiling  water,  with  a  deep  yellow  color,  «d 
separation  of  a  basic  salt. 

CAr.  of  Cobalt,  Obtained  with  yellow  clif* 
of  potassa  and  a  salt  of  cobalt,  is  light  redijifc 
brown^  probably  a  basiic  salt.     GmrtitL 

Vhr,  of  NicktL  A  heated  solution  of  obr.  tif 
potas^^a  and  sulphate  of  nickel  gives  a  pfecipj» 
tatc^  probably  basic.  An  acid  salt  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  nickel  is 
chromic  acid;  a  red  solution. 

1.  I^otochr,  of  Tin,  Add  protochloride  of  tafl 
to  chromate  of  j>otnssa  in  excess,  with  conitut 
stirring;  yellow  ca^seous  precipiiate. 

2.  Ptrekr,  of  Tin,  formed  by  double  dwoffl". 
position,  is  a  yeilow  precipitatCt  becomiaf 
brownish  yellow  on  dryitig,  and  tw\H  bf 
ignition. 

1.  Chr.  of  Ltad.  Syn.  Chrome  yellow.  Jt 
occurs  native  and  crystallized.  It  i&  rotn^ 
factured  ;  1,  By  precipitating  acetate  or  nitnti 
of  lead  by  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potisai; 
Uifually  by  ^ugar  of  lead  and  tbe  bichromUt 
2.  By  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead)  and  eitliaf 
chromate  of  poi a ssa.  {Ktthimann,}  3.  By  c^ 
digestion  of  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  witl 
chromate  of  potassa.  (LUbig.)  The  neauil 
sugnr  of  lead  and  bichromaie,  especially  in  ttt 
cold,  and  not  too  concentrated,  yield  a  molt 
lemon-yellow  pigment.  It  is  not  uonsutl  is 
add  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  lo  the  thro- 
mate,  which  giv*es  a  lighter  yellow  chromstt 
and  s^ulphate;  some  mannfactdrers  add  tlie 
chromate  and  a  sulphate,  simulianeouslyi  bo4 
not  previously  mixed  to  the  lead  salt-  11* 
less  neubral  the  lead  salt  is,  the  color  of  lli 
pigment  has  more  of  an  orange  tint  frooi  ll* 
admiittire  of  basic  chromate  of  lead. 

It  is  a  lively  yellow  powder,  insoluble  ii 
water,  wholly  soluble  in  potassa,  Ibe  hot  rita- 
rated  solution  of  which  depostts  cry^tab  of  1; 
it  is  also  decomposed  by  carbonated  alkali ;  d& 
com  polled  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  with 
muriatic  acid,  forming  chloride  of  chmmiaiB; 
becomes  dark  red  by  heat,  and  fuses  by  igtii- 
tion  to  a  dark  brown  mass;  heated  still  biglur 
it  loses  about  4  per  cent-  oiygen ;  by  igniiioft 
in  hydrogen  or  with  charcoal,  it  u  reduced  to 
metallic  lead  and  oxide  of  chromium  -  Com- 
position : 


PbO 

CrO....... 

52 

69-2a 
3171 

fl8'l47 
31^853 

PbO,  CrOj 

164 

100 

100 

a,  Basic  Chr,  ff  Lead,     8yn.  Chrome-orangt- 

1.  Doii  the  yellow  chromate,  1,  with  dilate  po- 
tassa, with  white  lead  and  water,  with  litharge 
and  water,  or  with  yellow  chromate  of  potasstii 

2.  Mix  a  solution  of  litharge  in  caustic  soda 
with  chromate  of  potassa,  and  plaee  the  mix- 
ture under  a  bell  glass,  in  which  cajrboiuc  acid 


CHROMIUM. 


CHRTBAMMIO  ACH). 


is  slowly  erolTed  by  marble  and  snlplranc  acid; 
it  crystallizes  in  oraDge-yellow  needles.  (Hoyet.^ 
3.  Fose  saltpeter  and  neutral  chromate  of  lead, 
and  wash  with  water.  (Hayes.)  Throw  chro- 
.mate  of  lead  gradaally  into  fased  saltpeter  until 
nearly  all  the  latter  is  decomposed,  pour  out 
the  fluid  mass,  and  wash  the  residue  rapidly 
with  water;  it  has  a  rich  rermilion  color. 
W^er  and  Liebig. 

Color  from  orange  to  vermilion,  usually 
crystalline,  decomposed  by  acids.  Compo- 
sition : 


SPbO 224 


CrO. 


52 


2PbO,CrO,    270 


81-16 
18-84 

100 


80-98 
19-02 

100 


Utti,  Chrome  yellow  and  orange  are  exten- 
sively employed  as  pigments,  the  former  much 
more  abundantly;  they  are  characterized  by 
great  brilliancy  and  body.  The  red  chromate 
is  more  liable  to  fade  from  atmospheric  action. 
The  yellow  chromate  mixed  with  Prussian  blue 
forms  a  good  green  pigment,  commonly  called 
chrome-green. 

Chr.  of  Bisnmth^  formed  by  double  decompo- 
sition, has  a  rich  yellow  color. 

Chr,  of  Uratdwm,  obtained  by  solution  of  the 
carbonate  in  chromic  acid,  and  slow  evapora- 
tion. Brilliant  red  crystals,  fusible  with  par- 
tial decomposition. 

Chr^  of  Copper,  formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion with  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  is  yel- 
lowish brown,  probably  basic,  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  with  a  green  color  in  ammonia. 
Strong  alcohol  precipitates  from  the  latter  so- 
lution a  green  double  salt  of  chromate  of  am- 
monia and  cupric  oxide  ammonia.  Hydrate 
of  cupric  oxide  dissolved  in  chromic  acid, 
yields,  by  slow  evaporation,  transparent  green 
crystals,  of  the  form  of  blue  vitriol,  containing 
39-5  per  cent  water.  (Kopp,)  A  batie  salt  of 
a  rich  green  color  is  prepared  by  adding  2  pts. 
potash  and  1  pt  chalk  to  a  mixed  solution  of 
48  pts.  blue  vitriol  and  2  pts.  bichromate  of 
potassa,  and  pressing  the  precipitate.  Another 
method  consists  in  adding  ammonia  gradually 
to  a  solution  of  2  pts.  blue  vitriol  and  1  pt.  bi- 
chromate, at  the  temp,  of  68''  to  86^  until  the 
reddish  brown  precipitate  becomes  green.  Un- 
less prepared  at  the  proper  temperature  it  will 
not  bear  much  washing. 

1.  Merewroui  chromate  is  an  orange  yellow 
powder,  most  brilliant  Arom  a  dilute  solution, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  being  resolved  into  2. 
It  leaves  green  oxide  of  chrome  by  ignition. 
Hg.0,  CrO^ 

2.  Merewic  chromate  is  a  violet  powder,  solu- 
ble in  acids,  and  partially  in  water,  decom- 
posable by  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  by  igni- 
tion, a  little  of  it  subliming  unaltered.  HgO, 
CrO,. 

1.  Chr,  ofSUver,  Formed  by  adding  a  solu- 
ble chromate  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
is  a  deep  red  precipitate,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  nentral  chromate  of  silver.  But  if 
the  precipitation  be  made  with  acid  solutions 
a  bichromate  is  formed.  The  latter  salt  is  also 
obtained  by  Uie  direct  oxidation  of  metallic 
silver  by  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa 


acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  silver  is 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  chromic 
acid ;  while  another  part,  by  uniting  with  the 
resulting  oxide,  forms  the  bichromate,  which  is 
deposited  in  tabular  crystals  of  a  rich  crimson 
color.  A  chrome  alum  is  at  the  same  time 
formed,  and  the  oxidation  of  this  silver  would 
appear  to  be  induced  by  the  affinity  of  the  sul* 
phnric  ecid  for  the  oxide  of  chromium.  On 
boiling  the  bichromate  in  distilled  water,  a  part 
is  dissolved  and  separated  as  the  solution  cools 
in  beautiful  micaceous  crystals;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  decomposed 
into  chromic  acid  and  neutral  chromate  of 
silver.  As  thus  formed,  the  latter  is  of  a  dark 
green  color :  it  is  crimson,  however,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  yields  by  trituration  a  powder 
similar  in  color  to  the  precipitated  chromaiek 
Warington  in  Turner's  Chenu 

2.  Chr,  of  Silver  and  Jtmnnmia,  Obtained  by 
dissolving  chromate,  1,  in  warm  ammonia, 
forms  yellow  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  the 
corresponding  salts  of  sulphuric  and  selenic 
acids;  loses  its  ammonia  by  exposure.  Form. 
AgO,CrO,4-2NH,. 

Chr,  of  Molybdenum,  The  neutral  salt  is  a 
yeUow  solution,  yielding  yellowish  scales  or 
needles ;  the  neutral  is  amorphous,  soluble  in 
water  with  a  brown  color;  the  basic,  formed 
from  either  of  the  others  by  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  is  a  grayish  yellow  insoluble  mass. 
Chromic  and  molybdic  acids  form  a  yellow, 
amorphous,  soluble  mass.  Chr,  of  Vanadhim  is 
a  brown,  soluble  mass.  Chromate  of  potassa 
gives,  with  acid  chloride  of  antimony,  a  brownish 
yellow  precipitate. 

CHROMYL.    See  Xaitthoprtll. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID.  Prep,  One  part 
aloes  and  8  nitric  acid,  spec.  grav.  1-87,  are 
heated  together,  at  first  in  an  open  vessel ;  and, 
when  the  first  violent  action  is  over,  the  whole 
is  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  distilled  to  two- 
thirds  ;  about  4  pts.  more  acid  are  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  heat  nearly  boiling 
for  some  days,  as  long  as  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  greater  part  of  the  acid  being  distilled  off, 
water  is  added,  which  throws  down  impure 
chrysammic  acid,  while  chrysolepic  and  oxalic 
acids  remain  in  solution. 

The  precipitated  acid  is  purified  by  washing 
with  water,  which  removes  nitric,  chrysolepic, 
and  aloetic  acids.  It  then  forms  a  greenish 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  still  contains 
aloeresinic  acid.  It  is  now  combined  with  po- 
tassa, and  the  salt  purified  by  recrystallization. 
The  pure  salt  is  dissolved  in  water ;  and,  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  pure  chrysammic 
acid  is  deposited. 

Prop,  A  golden-yellow  powder,  composed  of 
shining  scales,  soluble  to  some  degree  in  hot 
water,  forming  a  purple  bitter  solution ;  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acids;  when 
heated  it  explodes;  when  heated  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  nev 
compound  in  golden  scales,  which  forms  with 
potassa  an  insoluble  salt;  with  soda,  one  which 
crystallizes  in  needles  of  a  greenish  goldeu 
color.  When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  chry- 
sammic acid  yields  dark  gray  adamantine  crys- 
tals, which,  when  their  solution  is  mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  yield  shining  yellow  scales,  which 
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CHRYSATflLlC  ACID. 


CHRYSOLEPIC  ACID. 


are  not  chrjsammic  a^id,  Formnla  c(  Ute 
chrrsaniiiiic  acid,  Cj^H  ^fii^  +  HO, 

Chrjfiitmmatt  of  pQiatta  for Di&f  when  Crystal- 
lized out  of  a.  satyraied  boiliog  solution,  a  car* 
miae-red  cryslalliu*  powder;  and*  when  more 
slowly  produced^  small  grcenbh  golden  ciys- 
talst  like  ihose  of  murcxide'  The  salts  of  soda 
and  magneMa  are  fiimjlar. 

With  ammonia  chry-iammje  add  fonas  a 
deep  purple  soluuon,  which  deposits  dark  i^reeu 
crystals.  These  are  not  chrysammaie  of  am* 
mooia,  but  probably  an  amide.  If  iheir  solu- 
tion be  miied  wiih  oitric  acid»  it  becomes  of  a 
brighter  color,  and  on  cooling  deposits,  not 
chrysammic  acid,  but  black  adamantine  cryv 
tals,  which,  when  boiled  with  potassa^  yield 
anamonia  and  are  reconverted  into  chryi^ammic 
acid.  The  other  salts  of  ihiA  acid  are  of  various 
shades  of  red,  and  all  exhibit  a  i^oldeo  lustre 
under  the  polishing  steeL  Schunrk  in  r«rtifr*j 
Chem. 

CHKYSANILIC  ACFD*     See  Umaa. 

CHEYSEN,  PYREN,  Chtni.  Products  of 
distillation  of  wood-tar*  |  of  the  tar  is  distilled 
0^,  and  the  remaining  j  distilled  separately, 
and  when  cryslalUne  scales  of  pyren  appear, 
they  are  removed^  stronger  lire  given,  and  the 
distiUaiion  contioued  until  coal  remainsp  The 
neck  of  the  retort,  cut  otf,  is  mo  listened  With 
ether,  the  reddish  matter  scraped  o^j  treated 
with  ether,  and  washed  with  the  same  on  a 
AUer  until  it  ia  pare  yellow;  the  ether  dissolves 
pyreu,  dec. 

Chtyttn*  It  is  an  inodorous  and  tasteless 
yellow  powder,  fusible  at  446^—455'*;  sub- 
limes, leaving  a  little  coal ;  shghtly  soluble  in 
ether  and  oil  of  terpentine,  not  in  alcohol  or 
water ;  bi*comes  reddish  brown  with  oil  of  vit- 
riol, and  dissolves  with  a  dark  greea  color; 
forms  two  compounds  by  treatment  with  nitric 
acid.  Form*  C ,  jH^,  or  C j^Hg.  Biniiritf  of  thry- 
temt.  Formed  by  boiling  chrysen  with  nitric 
acid,  adding  water«  boiling  it,  and  thra  boiling 
with  alcohol*  It  is  red,  inodorous*  and  taste- 
less, slightly  soluble  iu  alcohol,  erher,  !»ulplmric 
acid,  and  tincture  of  potassa,  the  two  lai»t  with 
a  brown  color,  insoluble  in  water*  Formula, 
C^^HgOj  -h  2  ND-.  BmUiiit  of  fhrijscuia.  By 
boiling  the  preceding  for  a  long  lime  with  nitric 
acid,  it  dissoJves,  and  water  precipiuies  from 
the  solution  an  orange-red  substance,  of  the 
formula,  Ca-H^OaH-  2  NOj. 

Pi/rttu  The  eiher  employed  in  washing 
chrysen  is  mixed  with  the  distillate,  from 
which  pyren  separated,  and  cooled  lo  33°,  the 
deposited  pyren  pres-^ed  in  paper  to  remove 
oil,  I  distilled,  washed  with  a  little  ether,  and 
crystallized  from  boiling  alcohol.  Microscopic, 
rhomboidal  scales,  of  a  faint  yellowish  colnrr 
fg&jhle  a  I  339^ — 366*^,  wholly  vaporizable, 
closely  resembling  paranaphthalin  in  appear- 
ance, and  identical  in  composition,  but  behaving 
diSerently  to  nitric  acid.  Form.  C^H^.  Nifrife 
of  Pyrtfviiu  Pyren  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
washed  with  water  and  boiling  alcohol ;  orange- 
yellow,  fusible  in  boiling  alcohol,  otherwise 
similar  in  behavior  to  the  compounds  of  chry- 
ien.  Formula,  C,.HiNO.,  See  Di^illatixm  of 
Woon. 

CHRYSOBERYL.  JIfm.  Syn.  Prismiitic  Co- 
rand  u  m ,  JVf ;  Cy  m  ophaA^,  Alexa  n  dri  te .  Dtn^m. 
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Qryst.  system,  Eight  Rhombic,  with  veclkaJ  and 
horizontal  prisms,  and  twrminai  planes,  the 
&-hedral  faces  being  nire.  H.  ^S'S*  G«^ 
3*5 — 3-8;  3*697,  from  Haddam,  Connecticat  i 
3*733.  from  Brazil;  3*liQ9,  from  the  t'ral,  Rom, 
Color  asparagus-green,  gfass'greeu^  emerald'^ 
green,  greenish  white,  and  yellowish  green  i 
sometimes  raspberry  or  Columbine  red  by 
transmitted  light;  transparent,  translucent; 
lustre  vitreous ;  streak  white ;  it  sometimes 
presents  a  bluish  opalescence  internaUy  ;  frac- 
ture cone  hoi  dal,  uneven. 

Bthavisr,  tin  altered  alone,  difficultly  soluble 
in  borax  and  mic  salt  to  &  clear  glas^s,  cobalt 
solution  colors  it  of  a  rich  blue  ;  perfectly  de- 
composed by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
Analym.  I.  Prom  Brazil,  by  Thomson;  3, 
from  Ural>  by  Awdejew. 

1.  1. 

Ahimina  ,..,,.. 76^75  7B^ 

Glucina \Vt%  18-01 

Protoxide  of  iroti 4*49  3- 1 SE 

0^48  0-fi5 


99-51 


10071 


The  0"48  in  1  was  volatile  matter,  and  ibt 
0-65  of  3  was  oxides  of  chrome,  lead^  and  cop- 
per*   Formula,  GO,  Al,0^, 

Lofah  Brazil;  Ural ;  Haddam,  Connecikst; 
Greenfield,  near  Saratoga,  New  York, 

CHRYSOCOLLA.  Jtfii*.  8yn,  Euchromatic 
Opaliue-Allophane,  Jl/.  ,■  Copper-gre^n.  Gft, 
KieselmaUchite,  Kieselkn  pfer.  Botryoidal  tod 
massive,  H.=  2— 3.  G.=  S— 2-239.  Color 
emerald  and  pistnchio-green,  passing  into  sky* 
blue  I  often  brown  when  impure;  iransluccDt; 
opake;  lustre  vitreous,  shining,  eanhy  ;  streak 
white ;  fracture  conchoidal ;  rather  sectlle{ 
translucent  varieties  brittle. 

Behavior i  ^f.  Yields  water  in  a  closed  tahfi 
and  becomes  black;  gives  the  reactions  of 
oxide  of  copper  with  borax  and  mic-  salt,  leav- 
ing a  skeleton  of  silica  in  the  latter ;  yieJdi 
metallic  copper  with  soda ;  soluble  in  acids, 
\  leaving  silica.  The  probable  form,  is  3  CnO, 
2SiO^+6HO. 

LucaL  It  occurs  with  other  ores  of  copper  ia 
Cornwall;  Licbethen,  Hungary;  in  Tyrol,  Si- 
beria ;  the  Bannat,  Thuringen ;  in  the  coppef 
mines  of  New  Jersey  \  at  Morganiown,  Pena- 
sylvania;  at  Wolcottville,  Connecticut,  4^ 

CHRVSOLEPIC  ACID.  Contained  in  the 
mother  liquid  and  washings  of  chrysammic 
aciJ,  and  obtained  by  evaporation  in  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  being  combined  witb 
potass  a,  and  recrystallization.  The  solution  of 
the  pure  salt,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields 
pure  chrysolepic  acid,  in  golden  yellow  scales, 
of  a  darker  color  than  picric  acid,  which  hoW' 
ever  it  resembles  in  its  properties.  Formula, 
C,  jHjN^O,^  -f  HO,  being  the  same  as  that  of 
picric  acid,  from  which  it  is  distingaished  by 
it5  salts. 

Ckrtfiolcpatt  of  poiat$a  forma  long  shinitsg 
yellow  needles,  which  exhibit  a  violet  metallic 
lustre  by  reflected  light,  CAr^i,  of  roda  fomis 
long  needles,  which  have  a  green  metallic 
lustre*  Ckryt*  of  sihtr  forms  dark  brownish 
red  needles,  which  exhibit  a  play  of  red  and 
green  colors  by  redectcd  lighL 


CHRYSOLITE. 


CINCHONA. 


A  hot  Mlation  of  the  salt  of  potassa  or  soda 
girts  with  acetate  of  lead  yellow  brilliaDt  crys- 
tals, which  are  composed  of  basic  chrysolepate 
and  acetate  of  lead.  These  crystals  dissolve 
in  acetic  acid ;  and  the  solution,  when  evapo- 
rated, deposits  dark-brown  metallic-lookiDg 
crystals,  said  to  be  neatral  chrysolepate  of  po- 
tassa. These  characters  serve  to  recognise 
the  chrysolepic  acid,  and  to  prove  that  it  differs 
from  picric  acid.  The  acid  itself,  and  its  salts, 
explode  when  heated,  like  picric  acid  and  the 
picrates.     Schunck  in  Turner's  Chrm,* 

CHRYSOLITE.  Min.  Syn.  Prismatic  Chry- 
solite, M.  aod  /.;  Peridot,  H.;  Olivine,  Chu- 
site,  Limbelite,  Hyalosiderite.  Lacrip,  Cryst. 
system.  Right  Rhombic,  with  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal prisms  and  terminal  planes.  Cleaves 
parallel  with  lateral  terminal  plane.  Imper- 
fect crystallizations:  structure  coarse  or  fine 
granular,  aggregated  in  irregular  spheroidal 
masses,  imbedded  in  rocks.  H.  ^  6-5 — 7. 
G.sss  3-33— 3-5;  3-441  of  chrysolite,  Haidinger  ; 
3^3386—3-3445,  (olivine),  Stromeyer ;  3-3614, 
(chiysolite),  Stromeyer,  Color  green,  of  various 
shades,  commonly  olive-green  ;  sometimes  in- 
clining to  brown;  transparent,  translucent; 
streak  white;  lustre  vitreous;  fracture  con- 
cboidaL 

Bdkovior,  ^,  Unalterable  before  the  blow- 
pipe (Hyalosiderite  darkens)  ;  with  the  fluxes 
shows  the  reaction  of  iron  and  silica,  and  gives 
a  brown  slag  with  soda.  Easily  decomposed 
bjr  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  jelly.  Analysis 
of  Meteoric  olivine,  see  Akbolite.  Formula, 
8HgO,SiO,.  In  basaltic  olivine  FeO  replaces 
magnesia,  giving  10  eq.  of  silicate  of  magnesia 
to  1  eq.  of  silicate  of  iron;  and  in  Hyaloside- 
rite the  ratio  is  2  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter, 
w  2  (3  MgO,  SiO,)  +  3  FeO,  SiO^. 

LxaL  The  perfectly  crystallized  chrysolite 
is  brought  from  Constantinople :  its  locality  is 
Dot  known.  Less  distinct  crystallizations  occur 
imbedded  in  lava,  at  Vesuvius  and  the  Isle  of 
Boomon ;  imbedded  in  obsidian,  at  Real^  del 
Monte  in  Mexico ;  among  sand  at  Expailli'e  in 
Anvergne,  in  pale  green  transparent  crystals. 
Olivine  is  more  abundant,  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  basalt  and  lavas.  Crystals,  seve- 
ral inches  in  length,  occur  in  greenstone  at 
Unkel,  on  the  Rhine;  spheroidal  masses  are 
met  with  at  Kapfenstein  in  Lower  Styria ;  and 
at  Hecla  and  Vesuvius.  Olivine  is  common  in 
the  lavas  and  basalt  of  the  Sandwich  and  other 
Pacific  Islands.  It  is  a  frequent  ingredient  of 
meteoric  stones. 

CHRYSOPHANIC  ACID.    See  Rhubarb. 

CHRYSOPRASEi    Min,    See  Qlabtz. 

CHUSITE.    Min,    See  Chbtholite. 

CHYLE,  CHYME.  Phy$iol.  See  Diokstiox. 

CICHORIUM.  Syn.  Wild  Succory,  Chicory, 
or  Wild  Endive.  Extensively  cultivated  in  Bel- 
gium, HoUand,  and  Germany.  The  blanched 
leaves  are  sometimes  employed  at  the  table  as 
a  snbstitnte  for  endive.  The  constituents  of 
the  ieaves  and  root  are  extractive,  chlorophyll, 
sogar,  albumen,  woody  fibre,  and  salts.  The 
root,  when  cut,  dried,  roasted,  and  ground 
(chicory  coffee)  is  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or 
to  adalterate  coffee.  Chicory  coffee  yields  a 
perfectly  wholesome  beverage,  but  which  wants 
the  fine  flavor  for  which  genuine  coffee  is  so  { 


renowned.  It  is  extensively  adulterated  with 
roasted  peas,  beans,  damaged  grain,  coffee 
husks,  &c.  Venetian  red  or  Armenian  bole  is 
used  for  coloring.  The  medical  properties  of 
Ciehorium  Intybus  are  analogous  to  those  of 
Taraxacum  Deni-leonit,     (Pereira,) 

CICUTIN.    SceCoiricKx. 

CIDER.  The  fermented  juice  of  apples.  See 
the  theory  of  Febmextatiox. 

CIMOLrrE.  Min.  A  grayish  clay,  becom- 
ing reddish  by  exposure,  found  on  the  island 
Argenteira,  (Cimola,)  which  appears  to  have 
the  composition,  ALO3, 3  SiO,  -f-  3  HO. 

CINCHONA.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
consumption  of  Peruvian  bark  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Quinin  and  Cinchonin,  we  possess  but 
few  good  analyses  of  the  bark.  It  appears  that 
there  are  numerous  species,  the  bark  of  some 
yielding  cinchonin,  others  quinin,  and  others 
again  both  alkaloids.  The  substances  found 
in  Peruvian  bark  are  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid 
cinchona-red,  quinic,  and  quinovic  acids,  qui- 
nin, cinchonin,  aricin.  Several  other  sub- 
stances have  been  described,  but  too  little  is 
known  with  certainty  to  include  them  in  the 
present  work,  such  as  chinoidin,  quinova- 
bitter,  blanquinin,  dec.  Chinoidin  is  said  to  be 
a  mixture  of  quinin  and  cinchonin,  and  qui- 
nova-bitter  is  identical  with  smilacin.  See 
Quixix,  die,  Abicix  and  CixcHoxiir. 

Volatile  oil  of  Cinchona,  Procured  first  by 
Fabbroni,  afterwards  by  Trommsdorff.  Ob- 
tained by  submitting  bark  with  water  to  distil- 
lation. The  distilled  water  bad  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  bark,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste. 
The  oil  which  floated  on  the  water  was  thick 
and  butyraceous,  and  had  the  peculiar  odor  of 
the  bark,  and  an  acrid  taste. 

Tannic  acid.  Soluble  red  coloring  matter. 
This  is  a  constituent  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  cinchona.  Its  presence  in  an  infusion 
of  bark  is  detected  by  the  ferruginous  salts,  by 
tartar  emetic,  and  by  gelatin :  the  first  pro- 
duces a  green  color  or  precipitate  (tannate  of 
iron),  the  second  a  whitish  precipitate  (tan- 
nate of  antimony),  the  third  also  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate (tannate  of  gelatin).  According  to 
Pfaff,  there  is  another  principle  in  cinchona 
barks  (resin,  Bucholz),  which  forms  a  precipi- 
tate with  tartar  emetic ;  for  the  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  this  salt  bears  no  ratio  to 
that  occasioned  by  the  solution  of  gelatin ;  in 
some  barks  being  more,  in  others  less.  Cin- 
chona tannin  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  its  solution  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  becomes  colored  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  alkalies.  The 
red  insoluble  matter  which  is  formed  is,  ac- 
cording to  Bcrzelius,  cinchona  red.  The  com- 
binations of  cinchona  tannin  with  acids  are 
more  soluble  than  those  of  gutgall  tannin. 

Cinchona  red.  Insoluble  red  colo/ing  matter. 
This  substance  is  considered  by  Berzelius  to 
be  a  product  of  tannin  altered  by  the  air,  aod 
to  consist  of  tannin  and  apothSme.  It  is  inodo- 
rous, insipid,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  cold  water,  but  some- 
what more  soluble  in  boiling  water;  acids 
favor  its  solution  in  water;  soluble  iu  alcohol 
(especially  when  hot),  but  scarcely  so  in  ether; 
its  aqueous  solution  has  not,  e\\het  ^V^  ot 
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wJEhout  aa  flcLdt  the  power  of  formitig  a  pre* 
cipitait  Willi  &  solution  of  gelatin,  but  it  hus 
With  ^meiic  tarur*  Iff  However^  cJachona  red 
be  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solDlioDraad  then 
precipitated  by  an  acid,  it  acquires  the  power 
of  precipitating  gelatin ;  bni  if  heated  with  a 
ftolutioQ  of  potaKsa  or  soda,  it  losea  ibis  power. 
Ptrtira* 

CmCHOmS.  Prtp.  For  ihe  getieral  meihod 
of  obtainiag  the  organic  alkalies,  see  Aikalviii. 
It  is  separated  from  quioin  by  its  dilfereat  solu^ 
billiy,  ftjid  tnaj  be  obtained  from  a  hot  satu- 
rated* alcoholic  solution  io  cblique  4^£ld£d 
prisms, or  in  fine  needles;  is  anhydrous,  color- 
lesSf  ioodoroDSt  ajid  bitter*  When  heated  this 
aaltdoes  not  fusse  until  it  begins  to  dceompa^e: 
it  then  fuse^,  furni&hes  a  crystaHiiie  .^iublJmate 
(cincboiun  T)  gives  out  ammonia,  and  leave^i  a 
i^arbon  ^eou  s  re  9  id  a  a  m .  1 1  i  s  al  most  insolubl  e 
in  cold,  soluble  in  3&D0  pis>.  of  hot  water ;  tbe 
hot  xolution  becomes  opake  as  it  coots ;  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  but  ]e^9 
than  that  of  quinin  in  this  6nid ;  soluble  in 
etber,  bnt  mnch  less  so  than  in  alct^ihol ;  it  dis- 
Eotvcs  slightly  in  fixed  oiU,  somewhat  more  so 
m  oil  of  terpentine,  and  readily  in  diiuled acids* 

Form.  CjpHijNO.    Sym.  Cin, 

Salti,  The  salts  of  cinthonin  are  neatral 
and  basic,  the  former  having  usnakly  an  acid 
peaciion,  crystallizable,  bitter  ;  generally  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  quiuin,  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether;  their  aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated 
white  by  caustic  and  carbonpted  alkali^  oxalic, 
tariariCi  and  tannic  acids  and  their  salts,  yel* 
low  by  gold  and  platinum  soluiions ;  they  are 
colored  brown  by  iodine,  green  by  pprmanga- 
Daie  of  pDtassa ;  they  are  distin^ui^ihed  from 
salts  of  qumin,  by  the  precipitate  with  alkali 
not  softening  like  resin  when  the  liquid  is 
warmed,  and  not  dissolving  in  ether,  nnd  by 
their  solntions  iiot  clouding  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  of  red  qjtide  merctiry. 

Biuit:  Iduriutt  of  Cinchonin.  Transparent, 
shining,  oblique  4-sidcd  prisms,  with  3  qr  4 
end^planes,  or  branching  needles,  fusible  below 
31 2**,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  scarcely 
in  ether,  precipitabEe  by  chloride  of  mercury. 
Form,  S  Cin,  HCL  The  donble  salt  with  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  is  yellow,  crystalline, 
soluble  in  6t>Q  pts.  boiling  water.  Form*  Ciu, 
H  CI  +  PtClj. 

Batic  ladiihydrnte  of  Cin.  T  ran  s  pa  re  n « ,  pe  a  rly 
tjeedles,diflicultlv  soluble  in  waier»  Formula* 
2Cid,  HI +  3  Ha 

L  Afii/rfii  Sulphas t  of  Cin,  Rhombic  octa* 
hedrn,  slightly  efHorescent ;  soluble  at  57°  in 
0-4B  pts.  water,  O-B  pta*  alcohol  (uf  0  S5).  and 
I  pw  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Form* 
Cin.  SOj+  4  HO*  2.  Batic,  Syn.  Di sulphate 
of  Cmchonin,  Subsulpbate  of  Uinchonin*  Its 
crystals  are  short,  oblique  prisms,  terminated 
by  dihedral  summits;  taste  bitter;  when  heated 
to  212^  it  brcomes  phosphorescent,  and  above 
^12°  fuses ;  at  248'*  loses  2  cq*  water  of  crys* 
talliijation;  soluble  in  6  pts,  of  alcohol  of  085, 
and  in  11  pts.  of  absolnte  alcohol  i  in  54  pts.  of 
cold  water*  Form.  2  Cin,  SOg  +  3  HO.  3.  B\f* 
po9ulphau  of  Cin.  is  crystal  I  izjthk. 

The  phosphtiU  and  aramiaif  are  very  soluble, 
4H 


diffictili    to  crystallize.     The  miraU^  at  fin 

a  mo  rphoQ  s,  bee  o  m  e  s  c  ry s  tal  iJzed  in  rec  ta  n  gu  t4t 
prism,  very  soluble*  Form,  t  Cin,  NO^-|^  d  HO, 
The  chlorate  forms  fine,  shioiug  needles,  exp|<v 
sive  by  heat*  The  iodaii  forms  fine,  siiky 
needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  aad  water,  exploding 
at  346°. 

Oxalate  «/  Cia.  is  a  white  powder,  slifbtly 
soluble  in  wat^r,  readily  in  alcohol  and  free 
oxalic  acid*  The  l^trotr  is  while,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  acttate  is  either  neutrmj, 
and  diHkultly  soluble,  or  acid.  The  iatmatt  is 
yellowish  white,  somewhat  soluble  iti  hot  water, 
from  which  it  separates  in  crystalline  graias, 
QitinaU  of  Cin.  is  granular,  or  in  sijky  needles, 
soluble  at  59^*  in  0'5  pts,  water,  less  in  akohal; 
from  the  boiling  saturated  tincture  a  biiic  salt 
separates  and  an  acid  ^ait  remains  la  «oiaiioa; 
it  contains  4  eq*  water. 

CINNABAR,  Mi*i.  Syi).  Peritomoos  Ruby 
Blende,  iV/. ;  Sulphuret  of  Mercury*  Grr,  Zifl' 
nober,  Quecksilber- Leber er^i  H' ;  Stiakxina^ 
bcr  Lobe  re  r^,  Hitu,  Kma^^it^  Thtio^  e.  IAS; 
A^fmtf  Bioscor,  V.  c.  1D9,  110;  MiaiuGa*  l^rVTi 
PEiu  Diifrip,  Gryst.  sy stem, Hexngonai^  c^ 
si  sting  of  combinations  of  rhombs  with  i 
6-sideJ  prism  aud  terminal  plane;  cleiwi 
parallel  with  the  prism.  Imperfect  crystaJli- 
zatious  :  granularly  massive,  particles  usu&lfj 
small,  and  oHcu  impalpable;  someume^  fcinn' 
rng  syperhcial  eontrngs*  H*^=  S — 2-^.  G^a 
d-0&8,  a  cleavable  ^'ariety  from  Neurmailcld 
Color  cochineal -red,  the  darker  varieties  hh 
c lining  to  brownish  red,  and  lead-gray  i  flb^ 
Iran  spa  re  ntf  sub  translucent^  lustre  adan;|i> 
tine,  inclining  to  metallic  ia  dark<colorri 
vaneties*  and  to  dull  in  friable  varieties^ 
streak  scarlet-red;  fracture  subcoachoidal,iii' 
even ;  sectile* 

Bahnviort  ^r^*  Volatile  on  charcoal  with  sol- 
phurpusodor;  sublimes  unchanged  ia  a  clo^ 
tube ;  in  an  open  tube  it  sublimes  boib  as  ^le^ 
cury  and  cinnabar,  and  wholly  as  mercaijiif 
milled  with  soda;  the  impure  varieties  lean 
t  h  e  ea  rth  s  or  oxi  des  by  s  q  b  li  maiio  n .  Foraali» 
Hga 

LoinL,  &fc.  The  hepatic  cinnabar  or  liver  ore 
is  an  impure  variety  of  this  species;  it  some- 
times  n^ords  a  brownish  streak.  Is  occasioaally 
slaty,  though  commonly  granular  or  impa^ 
ble*  Cinnabar  is  usually  associated  ie  bni 
with  native  mercury,  native  amalgam,  and  oc- 
casionally only  with  calcareous  spar  aad 
quartz.  It  has  been  observed  in  vetus,  with 
ores  of  iron.  The  finest  crystals  occur  in  tbe 
coal  formations  of  Moschellandsberg  and  Wolf- 
stein,  in  the  Palatinate ;  also  in  Japan,  Mejico, 
and  Brazil,  The  most  importanr  beds  of  this 
ore  are  at  Almadcn  in  Spain,  and  at  Idriaia 
Carniola,  where  jt  is  usually  massive,  hoc* 
curs  at  Kichenau,  in  Upper  Cannthia,  in  beds 
traversing  gneiss;  at  Dunbrawa,  in  Traosjtl- 
vania,  in  graywacke  ;  at  Windisch  Kappel,ia 
Carinthia ;  at  Neurtnarktel,  In  Caraiola ;  in 
Chili,  Suuth  America,  &c.  The  variety  Carafid- 
€tz,  from  Idfia,  has  a  cur  veil  lamellar  stmc* 
ture.  This  ore  is  the  great  source  of  the  mer- 
cury of  commerce,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  sublimation^    Dana, 

CINNAMON-STONE*    Jtfin.     SeeGAasrir. 
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Zgylmmam  mod  Cm,  Cauia  yield  analogous  es- 
sential oils  by  distillation  with  water.  The  oil 
is  sapposed  to  contain  a  radieal  Cinnamylt  (he 
hydiiiret  of  which  is  the  oil  and  its  oxide  cin- 
nasiie  aeid.  Formula  of  cinnamyl,  CigH^Oj. 
Bjrm.  Cam.     Dunuu  and  Peligol, 

OH  of  Cinnamon.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  heavier 
than  water,  possessing  the  odor  of  cinnamon, 
solid  below  32<',  melting  at  33^;  has  a  pun- 
gent, burning,  sweetish  taste ;  deposits  crystals 
when  kept,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  be- 
comes brown,  and  passes  into  cinnamic  acid; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  cinnamon 
water.  This  solution,  mixed  with  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  yields  brilliant  reddish- 
bcown  crystals  of  a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  the 
probable  composition  of  which,  according  to 
Apjohn,  is  KI  4-  I,CiH  =  KI  +  (CjgH^Gj  -f- 
H)  -f- 19.  They  are  soluble  in  ether  and  alco-- 
bol  without  alteration,  but  are  decomposed  by 
water.    .Apjohn, 

Aqoa  potassse  dissolves  oil  of  cinnamon 
easily  and  completely,  and  diluted  acids  sepa- 
rate it  again  unchanged  from  the  solution.  If 
die  solation  of  the  oil  in  potassa  be  distilled,  an 
oil  passes  over  with  the  vapor  of  water,  which 
is  lighter  than  water,  has  an  odor  of  cinnamon 
and  bitter  almonds,  and  is  composed  according 
to  the  formula,  Ci^Hj^O,;  the  residue  con- 
taiAs  benzoate  of  potas.sa,  mixed  with  a  black 
matter.  {Mulder.)  Oil  of  cinnamon,  heated  with 
hydrate  of  potassa,  gives  off  hydrogen  gas. 
The  oil,  if  mixed  with  nitric  acid  in  the^uld, 
becomes  thick,  and  is  wholly  or  partially  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  mass.  If  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  the  smell  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is 
perceived,  and  benzoic  acid  is  found  in  the 
residue.  Benzoic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  hypochlorites  on  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 
Ammoniacai  gas  solidifies  the  oil,  producing 
undoubtedly  several  bodies;  one  of  which  is 
solable  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  fine  silky  needles  grouped  together.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  a  green  solid  mass, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  equivalents 
of  the  anhydrous  oil  and  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Chlorine  decomposes  the  oil  of  cinnamon, 
forming  a  liquid  compound,  and  another  which 
sablimes  in  long  white  needles.  The  latter 
has  the  formula  CjgH^Cl^Og ;  and  consequently 
it  is  oil  of  cinnamon  in  which  half  the  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine. 
It  is  termed  chlorocinnose. 

According  to  Blanchet  and  Sell,  the  oil  of 
einnamon  consists  of  two  distinct  oils,  one 
keaTier,  and  one  lighter  than  water.  The 
hesTier  has  at  77^  a  spec.  grav.  of  1*008,  and 
boils  at  430^.  If  the  commercial  oil  be  treated 
with  barytic  water,  a  saline  combination  of  the 
heavy  oil  is  produced,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  from  which  the  heavy  oil  is  sepa- 
rated by  acids.  The  lighter  oil  may  be  dis- 
tilled from  the  mixture  of  the  commercial  oil 
with  baryta. 

According  to  Mulder,  the  oils  of  cinnamon 
and  cassia  have  the  formula  ^go^^fig^  when 
quite  fresh.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  ra- 
pidly absorb  oxygen;  and  produce  cinnamic 
acid,  two  resins,  and  water.  Mulder  has 
analyzed  both  the  resins,  which  he  calls  resin 
m  and  resin  ^    The  former  is  soluble  in  cold 


alcohol,  and  its  formula  is  Ci-H^iO,.  The 
latter  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  has  the 
formula  C^JELfi.  If  we  compare  the  composi- 
tion of  these  resins  and  of  cinnamic  acid  with 
that  of  the  oil,  we  find  that  8  eq.  of  oil  of  cin- 
namon SB  C^HjjOj  •\-  8  eq.  oxygen  ^ 

"\  1  eq.  cinnamic  acid  a  CggH,  0, 

r   w   n    —  L^  ^<1-  ^^^^^  «  =  ^11*^8  O 

^6o«a3"u—  r^  eq.  resin  H  a  C^^^O^ 

J  6  eq.  water  sa      H,  O, 

CsoHf»0,^ 

The  8  equivs.  of  oxygen  are  derived  from  the 
air.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  decomposed  by  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas,  yielding  a  volatile  oil  not 
yet  examined,  water,  and  two  resins,  one  solu- 
ble, the  other  insoluble,  in  cold  alcohol.  The 
formula  of  the  latter  is  C^J^fi ;  that  of  the 
former  0,^11,0.  In  like  manner,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  oil,  producing  two 
resins,  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  in  al- 
cohol.   The  composition  of  the 

former  is ^to^is^s*  ^^ 

that  of  the  latter C^H^O 

Together ^6o^%fiv  ^^^ich  is 

3  at.  oil  of  cinnamon  —  3  at.  water.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  removes  an  atom  of  water  from 
each  atom  of  the  oil,  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
residue  is  unequally  divided  between  the  resins. 

With  nitric  acid,  oil  of  cinnamon  forms  a 
white  crystalline  compound,  C^fl.^0^  The 
oil  CgoHjjOg  loses  here  C^H,,  and  takes  up 
NOj,  and  the  rational  formula  of  the  resulting 
compound  is  probably  C,,HgO,-f-NO,4-HO; 
which  explains  its  decomposition  by  contact 
with  water,  and  the  formation  of  cinnamic  acid 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  With 
water  it  yields  an  oil  which  is  Ci^HgOj,  that  is, 
hyduret  of  cinnamyl;  while  its  solution  in  sul-  . 
phuric  acid,  when  mixed  with  water,  deposits 
cinnamic  acid,  CigH^O^. 

Along  with  the  crystalline  compound,  nitric 
acid  produces  a  red  oil,  which  is. instantly  de- 
compose^  by  water,  although  not  by  anhydrous 
alcohol  or  ether.  With  water  the  red  oil  yields 
another  oil,  the  formula  of  which  is  C^fl^O^. 
Alulder  in  Liebig*i  Turner. 

Kane's  view  is  that  the  oil  of  cinnamon 
(oil  a)  CjoHjiO,  absorbs  Og  from  the  air,  and 
becomes  oil  ji  together  with  the  two  resins  « 
and  /S,  as  thus  shown : 

„         .,         ^         foil  0     =  C,.H.  O- 
2eqoiU=:-^        J^^^.^^^^    H   O 

CeoH3,Og       ^  =:  ^  ^^^.^  ^  ^  C,,H  *0* 
+  ^«      ■>         Lwater    =       H*  O, 

Cinnamic  add.  It  is  formed  in  hard  translu- 
cent prisms,  when  oil  of  cinnamon  is  long 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  potassa  the  oil  of 
Peru  balsam  with  a  gentle  heat,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  of  cinnamate 
of  potassa  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  c*nniL^^^^vl 
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ctyiiftlHxen  on  cooUng,  and  i&  purified  by  re- 

|ieateii  crysiaHi/nLian*  GoJotIcss,  irAnsparent 
ijBcales*  having  a  weak  arcmnuc  ta&ie;  \^^b 
I  ttcpfuble  in  hot  nni  cold  water  ihaQ  b<;nzoic 
^  *cid.     U  crystal  I  izes  from  alcohol  in  colorless 

rboiubic  prisms,  wtiich  are  hnrd  and  friabk% 

fiisibte  a:  340^  boiling  ai  555°,  aod  dL6iiNJn^ 
^'fts  a  heavy  oiK  which  consolidates  on  the  peck 
[ 'of  thv  retort  to  a  white  «:rysiailine  ti)as$.  By 
.  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  in  convened  into  oJ 
kef  bitter  almond!^,  aud  Ihen  imo  benzoic  acid; 
fc "by  farther  aciion  of  nitric  acid*  nitricinnoUc 
^  icid  lA  formed^  wtih  ihe  formula  C^^H^ND.; 
^eiBnaTnic  acid  seems  lo  form  with  sulphuric 
^«cid,  cbbrine,  bromine,  and  iodine  of  pef^ylinr 

acida  ;  disiiUed  with  JimCf  cinnamic  acid  3>^ie]ds 

cmnamoLe.     The  ff>rmuJa  of  anhydrous  cin- 

namic  acid  is  C,(,H_Oy  Sym*  CtO,    The  salu 

•  of  cianamtc  actd  are  analogous  to  ihe  bcn^ 
^Soat03«  The  alkaline  are  soluble,  with  the 
I  formula,  KO  (NaO.NHa)  CiO+ HO  ;  those  of 

•  tbe  alkaline  earths  are  diflictiltly  soluble*  cryis- 
lamae,  BaO  (SrO,  CaO)  010+  2  HO  ;  the  salt 
of  manganese  gold-yellow  crj'sials,  the  i^alts  of 
iron  pate  yellow^  insoluble,  those  of  lead  and 
silver,  white,  the  former  sparingly  soluble, 
AgO,  C?bO,)  CiO* 

Cinnami€  Ether.  Formed  by  distillation  of 
4  pts,  absolute  alcohoU  3  pijt.  ctnuamic,  and 
1  pt*  muriatic  acid*  shaking  with  water  and 

*  feciifying  over  Uiharge.  Flantamonr  obtained 
*'it  by  distilling  a  concentrated  tincture  of  po- 

*  tossa  with  ciaoame'rn*  A  clear  liquid  of  spec* 
gtAir.  l'13t  boiliDg  at  500=*.  Form,  C  H^g  + 
C^jH^Oj*  or  AeO,  CiO, 

VtnttLtmitU,  8yn*  Cinnntnomin/CinnameTi. 
Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  I  pi»  cinua- 
mic  acid  with  3  pis.  caustic  lime  or  4  pts, 
baryta.  It  is  a  light,  colorless,  iridescent  liquid 
with  an  odor  and  taste  both  of  bitter  almond  oil 
aad  naphtha  j  spec*  grav,:=  0*88,  boils  at  192° 
(at  3S4°,  Gffft.,and  Cak.)  \  spec  grav.  of  vapor 
3570;  insoluble  in  waier^  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  forms  a  white  body  with  sulphuric 
acid,  snip  hoc  in  nam  id,  and  crystallised  com- 
pounds with  chlorine  and  bromine.  Form,  of 
cinnamole*  C^^H^, 

C'ifiif fi mr iw  a n d  PcrMvifu  The  bal sa m s  o f  Pe m 
ftt)d  ToTu  contain  compounds  wfaioli  belong  to 
the  series  of  CiunamyL 

Cinnamnn.  According  to  tStolti  and  Warn- 
her,  2  vols,  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  3  vols,  of 
aqua  potasfa^^  spec.  grav.  l-30<^,  when  heated 
together,  produce  a  yellow  or  yellowi^^h-brown 
oil,  (oil  of  Peru  balsam,)  which  swims  above 
a  dark  brown  or  black  s3Tupy  liquit],  soluble 
JQ  walerj  which  contains  all  the  potassa*  The 
fbrmei  is  purified  by  distillation ;  it  is  then  clear 
and  colorless.  According:  lo  Plauiamotir  and 
Freroy,  this  substance  which  is  allied  to  the 
fa'  oils*  when  boiled  with  alkalies,  produces 
cinnamic  acid^  which  combines  with  the  alkali, 
and  a  neutral  substance,  peru vine*  just  as  in 

Formula, 
A-  Anhydrons  acid  =  CjjHgOjj  =  Ci, 

B.  D  heated  to  212°  =  C^^Hfi^^  +  3  HO  =  Cl,  3  HO, 

C.  Cryst.  from  2120  =  CjaH^O,,  +  4  HO  =  Ci,  3  HO,  aq. 

D.  Crysu  cold  =  CjjHgO^  -f  5  HO  =  Ci,  3  HO,  2  aq, 

Berzeiias  adopts  for  anhydrous  citric  acid  the  formula  C^H^O^,  or  Ofifig^ 
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the  same  saponification  of  fat  oils.  When  cu&- 
□ao^efii  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  4*  2fi^,  it  de- 
posits neutTiil  cry&taU,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether*  the  formula  of  which  is  Cj,H^Oj.eia£t!y 
Ihat  of  hy druret  of  ci  nn  amy  1.  This  su  b^tancc, 
therefore,  is  isomeric  With  hydruret  tff  cj** 
namyl*  as  beu£oin  U  with  bydrurel  of  benzyl. 

Cinnamein,  mixed  with  oil  of  vitrioU  is  con* 
verted  into  a  brown*  resinou*  matter,  which 
nppears  to  be  a  compodud  of  1  cq.  cicnamefii 
and  7  eq.  waif  r.  By  the  aciiun  of  chloria^ 
cinnametn  is  convened  into  chloride  of  beaiflf 
and  an  oily  fluid, containing  no  chlonne, mh;^ 
cannot  be  separated  from  iu  Formula  of  tix^ 
namein,  C^Hj^Oj* 

Peturin  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid,  lighter  tltJI 
water,  refracting  light  power!  ullvi  iu  com|)&> 
sUion  approaches  to  C,gH,^0^.  Accordisftft 
this  formula.  1  eq,  cinuameiU  producer  B  i% 
cinnamic  acidj  and    I  eq,  pern  via*    IMi^i 

CITKIC  ACID,  Discovered  by  Scheele  lA 
17B4,  It  exists  ready  formed,  both  fi-^  tal 
combined^  in  the  juice  of  most  ordinary  fmiih 
lemon,  orange,  currauif  dec,  and  in  ihe  «apD( 
many  other  plants. 

Pnp.  1,  Neutralize  lime  juice  WLih  nhal^ 
dilute  it  wiih  water  to  a  pa^te,  add  gradnalli'i 
while  stirring,  a^  much  oil  of  vUriol  as  cba^ 
employed,  previously  dtluted  with  6  pti,  wisiSi 
warm  the  mixture  to  complete  the  decompoti- 
tion,  draw  otf  the  clear  settled  liquid,  aad 
evUporaie  at  first  in  lead  vessels  over  ^« 
naked  fire,  then  tu  a  water-bath,  to  crTsiaHiJi» 
lion  ;  by  resolution,  bone-black,  and  feerystl^ 
liKation  it  may  be  purified.  3.  Let  tbe  jaiceirf 
currants  ferment,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  aad 
treat  the  remainder  as  in  L  100  pu.  currants 
yield  10  pis,  alcohol,  of  10^  Beau  me,  and  1  pt* 
citric  acid- 
Prop.  Regular,  rhombic  pri.sms,  with  8*h«dii] 
term i nations,  colorless,  of  intense  acid  aitJ 
agreeable  taste,  soluble  in  1  pt.  water  to  I 
syrupy  liquid,  crystallizing  from  a  cold  saiB' 
ruted  solution  with  5  eq,  water;  these  crysiaU 
lose  9"4  percent.  (3  eq.)  water  at  SI2*';  ciffr 
talUiing  from  a  solution  saturated  at  212*^  wii 
4  eq,  water,  which  loses  nothing  at  212*.  A 
solution  of  the  acid  reduces  chloride  of  pjld 
without  e/fervescence ;  warmed  with  biaoxiJft 
of  manganese  it  evolves  carbonic  and  acetit} 
acids  ;  1  pt.  cryst,  acid,  warmed  with  4  pts*  ml 
of  vitriol,  evolve?  carbonic  oxide  (acid  aJso^)( 
and  by  a  higher  heat  acetic  acid,  Lhus  1  q* 
citric  acid  =  (^^Bfin  =  2  CO,  +  S  C0  + 
3  CC^H^O^,  HO),  By  fusioa  with  an  excess  of 
potassa  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  aud  acetio 
acidj^^  C„H,0,^+SH0  =  2(C,H.0„H0>f 
3  (CjO^,  HO}* 

Tests.  It  i.s  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  &* 
drops  added  to  lime-water,  remains  clear  until 
heated,  and  the  then  precipitate  is  soJiiblc  la 
acids  without  effervescence. 
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Ckraht,  Citrie  acid  forms  with  bases  nea- 
tral  mnd  tiasic  salts.  The  formala  of  the  neutral 
tribasic  salts  is  Ci  -)-  3  MO  +  aq.,  and  they 
correspond  to  the  acid  C,  its  basic  water  being 
replaced  by  an  eq.  of  protoxide.  They  con- 
caio,  besides,  1  eq.  of  cr)*stal-water,  whichjhey 
lose  when  heated,  when  their  formula  is  Ci  4- 
3  MO,  corresponding  to  the  acid  B.  In  the 
basic  salts,  either  the  crystal-water  of  the  neu- 
tral salts  is  replaced  by  an  cq.  of  protoxide, 
Ci-|-  3  MO  4-  MO,  being  thus  also  analogous 
to  C ;  or  else,  in  addition  to  this,  they  contain 

1  cq.  crystal-water,  Ci  -f-  3  MO  -f  jj^  ? ,  cor- 
responding to  the  acid  D.  The  only  bibasic 
citrate  yet  examined  is  that  of  lead,  in  which 
I  of  the  3  at.  of  basic  water  of  the  acid  D  are 
replaced  by  oxide  of  lead.  The  citrates,  when 
hnted,  froth,  blacken,  and  give  off  antacid 
liquid.  When  an  anhydrous  citrate,  Ci  4- 
IMO,  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  each  eq.  of  citric 
acid  can  only  obtain  3  eq.  water,* formed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  citric  acid  resolves  itself 
into  hydrated  aconitic  acid,  and  the  citric  acid 
C;  thus, 

Citric  acid  B  3  (C,jH,0,  J  = 

Hydr.  aconitic  acid  3  (C^HO,.  HO)  4- 
Citric  acid  C  2  (C^HgO,^,  HO.) 

Cit,  of  Potaua.  Three  citrates  of  potassa 
•list,  Ci,  3  KO ;  Ci,  2  CO,  HO ;  and  Ci,  KO, 
I  HO;  they  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

CiL  of  Soda,  Formula  of  the  tribasic  salt, 
Ci,3NaO,  11  aq.  Berz,  It  forms  large  regular 
eiystals;  at  212°  they  lose  7  eq.  water,  leaving 
ci,  3  NaO,  4  aq.,  and  when  heated  to  from  360° 
Id  380°,  the  remaining  4  eq.  water  are  expelled ; 
lota  portion  of  the  salt  is  converted  intoaconi- 
Wit  of  soda.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
Iribasie  salt,  Ci,  2  NaO,  HO,  obtained  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  last  salt  half  as  much  citric 
•cid  as  it  already  contains ;  forms  by  sponta- 
aeoos  evaporation  small  prismatic  crystals. 
The  monobasic  salt,  Cl,  NaO,  2  HO,  obtained 
bya  similar  process,  adding  a  quantity  of  citric 
leid  eqaal  to  that  already  present;  forms  a 
gammy  amorphous  mass,  but  maybe  obtained 
ia crystalline  grains  from  an  alcoholic  solution. 

Cii,of  Baryta,  Citrate  of  soda  added  to  chlo- 
ridt  of  bariom  causes  a  white  precipitate, 
S,8BaO,  7aq.  Bers.  A  heat  of  300°  expels 
I  eq.)  a  higher  temperature  the  last  eq.  of 
water.  When  a  hot  solution  of  citric  acid  and 
chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a  hot  solution 
of  citrate  of  soda  till  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
iohred,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool,  a 
crysuHine  powder  is  deposited,  which  contains 
t5i,5BaO,  HO-t- 7aq.,  and  must  be  viewed 
is  a  compound  of  the  salt  first  described  with 
a  bibasic  salt,  Ci,  2  BaO,  HO. 

Cilr.  Lime,  The  tribasic  salt,  formed  like 
Ihat  of  baryta,  is  Ci,  3  CaO,  4  aq.  Berz,  The 
precipitate  formed  by  heating  citric  acid  with 
an  excess  of  lime-water  is  a  basic  salt,  Ci, 
I  CaO,  4-  CaO,  HO ;  at  312°  it  is  converted  into 
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Ci,  3  CaO,  CaO.  The  salt  formed  by  adding 
chalk  to  lime  juice,  from  which  citric  acid  is 
obtained,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  just  de- 
scribed. 

Magneria,  alumina,  and  protoxide  of  manga' 
nete,  each  form  with  citric  acid  an  insoluble 
tribasic  and  a  soluble  acid-testing  salt.  The 
citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  formed  by  digesting 
iron-filings  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  at  158°  to  176°,  separates  as  white 
crystals.  The  salt  of  the  peroxide  is  brown 
and  soluble.  The  double  alkaline  percitratea 
of  iron  are  now  highly  esteemed  as  chalybeatea. 
Citrate  oC  zinc  is  sparingly  soluble. 

Cilr.  of  Lead,  The  tribasic  salt,  Ci,  3  PbO, 
aq.  is  a  white  powder,  resolved,  by  washing 
with  water,  into  the  soluble  bibasic  salt,  and  an 
insol  uble  salt  with  excess  of  base.  The  bibasic 
salt,  Ci,  2  PbO,  HO,  4-  2  aq.  forms  crystalline 
grains.  The  basic  citrate  occurs  in  two  forms; 
the  first  is  Ci,  6  PbO  :  the  second,  Ci,  3  F\>0, 
PbO,  HO. 

The  only  citrate  of  copper  yet  described  is  a 
preen  crystalline  powder,  Ci,  3  CiiO,  CuO  s» 
Ci,  4CuO;  which  becomes  blue  by  heat;  it 
contains,  therefore,  an  excess  of  base. 

Cilr,  of  Silver  forms  a  brilliant  white  powder, 
wliich,  if  washed  and  dried  below  60°,  ia 
Ci,  3  AgO,  aq. ;  wheiijieatcd  to  70°  it  gives  off 
water,  and  becomes  Ci,  3  AgO. 

Potaua-cilrate  of  Antimony  has  propertiea 
analogous  to  tartar  emetic,  forming  dazzling 
white  prisms ;  it  is  composed  of  Ci,  Sb^O,  4" 
Ci,  3  KO  4"  5  aq.,  Thaulow;  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled at  376°. 

Citr,  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl,  8yn.  Citric  ether. 
Obtainecf  by  heating  a  mixture  of  citric  acid, 
alcohol,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  till  ether  begins  to 
distil  over,  and  mixing  the  residue  in  the  retort 
with  water,  when  the  citric  ether  separates  as 
a  heavy  oily  fluid,  which  is  washed  with  water, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  decolorized  by  charcoal, 
and  the  alcohol  dissipated  by  heat.  It  has  a 
faint  smell  of  olive  oil,  and  a  bitter  lasie ;  spec. 
grav.=sl*M2;  boils  at  540°,  but  is  partially 
decomposed,  yielding  carbon,  pyrocitric  acid, 
and  alcohol ;  converted  by  alkalies  into  citric 
acid  and  alcohol ;  but  not  altered  by  acids  in 
the  cold,  nor  by  chlorine  and  bromine. 

,^ction  of  heat  on  Citrie  arid.  Investigated  by 
Lassaigne,  Dumas,  Baup,  Robiquet,  Dahlstrdm, 
and  Berzelius,  and  recently  with  success  by 
Crasso.  According  to  Crasso,  crystallized 
citric  acid,  when  exposed  to  heat,  exhibits  four 
stages  of  decomposition.  During  the  first  the 
crystal-water  alone  is  given  off,  and  the  residae 
contains  unaltered  citric  acid.  The  second 
stage  is  characterized  by  white  vapors,  and  tho 
production  of  acetone,  carbonic  oxide,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  while  the  residue  consists  of  hy- 
drated aconitic  or  pyrocitric  acid.  In  the  third 
stage,  the  aconitic  acid,  not  being  volatile,  is 
itself  decomposed,  yielding  carbonic  acid,  and 
an  oily  liquid,  which  soon  crystallizes,  and  is 
itaconic  or  pyroaconitic  acid,  the  citricic  acid 
of  Baup.  In  the  fourth  stage  empyreumie  oil 
is  produced,  and  a  voluminous  coal  remains 
behind.  He  has  farther  shown  lh«LV  vV\e  ^cotk\X\fi. 


CTTRACONIC  AClD 

•C]d,h«aled  hj  ttaelf^is  conirerteil  into  itaconic 
acjd  ajjd  carbonic  acid;  and  thai  ihe  itaconk 
acKlfWheD  he&tDd,^ield^avoial)leacid  isomeric 
wiih  iiselfj  ciiracoDic  acid,  whjcb  b  ideDlical 
wilh  the  ciiribic  acid  of  Baup,  and  which  is 
always  more  or  less  formed  alopg  with  the 
itacooic  acidt  owing  to  the  easy  decomposition 
of  tht  latter.  The  aciioa  of  beat  on  citric  acid, 
therefore,  gives  me  to  three  distinct  acids  in 
regular  s^qtience;  Ut^  aconitic  or  pyrocitrlc 
acid;  Sd,  ttaconic  or  pyroaconitic  acid;  Sdr 
eitracDRic  i>r  pyro-i laconic  acid*  The  changes 
Vy  formula  arc  for  the  lat  stage; 

B  cq*  water  S  HO 

I   **    actmitic  acid  C^  R^O^ 

4  **    carbonic  oxide  C^       0^ 

1   "    aceiooe  C^  H^O 

1  **    carbonic  acid  C        0,  , 

1  eq.  cfyst.  ciiric  add  ^  CjjH^O,j  +  Ei  HO. 

For  Ihe  Sd  stager 

3  eq-  itaconic  acid  C^qH|0^ 

2  "    carboDic  acid  C,      0^ 

3  vq*  aconitic  acid    Gj^H^Oi,.  Jjititi^t  Tttmfr. 

See  AcosiTiG,  It* ihconic  acid,  and  the  followiog 
■rttcle* 

CrrHACOlVIC  ACTD,  Cktm.  Syn,  Pyro- 
aic,  Citribic  acid.  Obtained  by  dii^tillm^ 
or  iiacofiic  acid,  the  last  portions  of 
the  disttllaie  being  anhydrous  oily  citraconic 
acid*  the  let  portions  the  *ame  mixed  with 
water*  It  is  oily,  of  a  faint  acid  and  empyreum. 
odofi  a  iharp  acid  taste,  volatile  above  194°, 
and  dis^iil I iTi^  without  decom position  at  414^; 
spec.  grav.  at  b7'*=iV2M\  sJowIy  soluble  in 
water  in  all  profjoriions ;  absorbs  I  eq-  water 
from  the  air,formin|r  ctystalUne  hydrated  acid, 
which  is  more  volatile  ihan  ihe  dry  acid,  and 
soluble  ia  water,  alcohol,  and  Hher^  Form,  of 
Ihe  dry  acid,  C^HjO^  =  c;t^  therefore  isomeric 
wiLh  iiacunjc  acid' 

CiiracotiaUi,  The  neutral  ckracoi^aics  of 
pota*i(i^  aoda,  ntnm<m\a^  tirmttm^  and  hme  are 
soluble  and  difTicuU  to  crystallize.  Dr>'  am> 
monia  forms  with  the  dry  acid  a  compound, 
%  CCsH^*^*a)  +  NHj,  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
cry&talhices  sponUueously  as  3  \S^J^J^%)  + 
NH^O  f  aq. 

CxiT^.  of  Baryta,  The  neutral  salt  is  an  an- 
hy  drot)  5  c  ry  stal  I  ia  e  po  wder,  Ba  O ,  Cl  Th  e  ac  id 
salt  crystalliiea  from  the  hot  soluUon  in  fine 
ailky  needles,  BaO,  HO,  2  Cl  +  aq.  The  acid 
salt  of  str4}ntia  bfts  the  formula  SrO,  HO,  3  Ci-j- 
9  aq.  The  acid  salt  of  Hmt  has  the  same  com- 
position ;  that  of  maf^esta  is  crystalline. 

Citrtir.  of  Ltad^  formed  by  precipitating  in  the 
cold,  ciirate  of  ammonia  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  is  amorphous,  and  has  the  form*  PbO, 
Ct~f-  5aq**  but  if  heated  in  the  liquid  it  be- 
Climes  crysulline,  atjd  is  then  PbO|  Cti  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  last  deposits  a  voUi- 
minous  powder,  PbO,  Ct,  ~(-  aq.  Besides  ihe^e 
liemral  there  h  a  basic  salt,  formed  by  ba$ic 
acetate  of  lead,  nearly  insoluble,  crystalline, 
an h y^ ro u a .  Th e  sa 1 1  of  nkkd  i s  green,  u nc ry  s- 
tttllizabte  ;  of  tmbait  red,  crystalline ;  of  mang€> 
m«te  opake,  tough  ;  of  protoxidea  of  tin  and  fner- 
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cwrjf  while,  sparingly  holub\e.  The  preeipitaie 
formed  by  a i irate  of  mhtr  and  citrate  of  am* 
monia  is  while,  voluminous,  amrirphL^us,  solu- 
ble in  hot  water,  from  which  there  separates 
first,  fine,  shiuing  needies,  anhydrous,  AgO^Cv 
and  subsequently  from  Ihe  same  liquid  irans- 
pareot,  ad  am  in  tine,  B^stded  prisms  Witb  the 
formula  AgO,  Ci  4*  ^^'  i  the  water  passea  ofi"  | 
at  a  12^. 

CIVET,  7^^  A  ^Qbstaaee  ftoalagoiB  to 
musk  in  odor,  and  oblatned  from  two  speclts 
of  animals,  Vwftra  2Aitika  and  I  *  CiviUa.  In 
odor  ifi  due  to  an  esseniial  oilj  which  may  b« 
separated  by  distil JaEion. 

CLARIFICATION.  Ttck  A  pro*re«  far 
rendering  a  turbid  liquid  clear  by  introdneto; 
another  substance  iato  iu  Albumeai  an  in  llfl 
whtie  of  egg  or  blood,  when  boiled  iti  a  Itiftiid 
coagulates  and  collects  the  floating  particlest 
It  is  applied  to  ^ugar-iiotuiions,  cotTee,  dec* 
Qclatine,  isinglass,  glue,  when  added  lo  i 
cloudy  liquid  containing  ranain,  combioei  wiilr 
it  to  an  insolqble  compound^  encloniog  HoaMai 
mailer  at  the  same  time;  hence  iti  nse  la 
finitig  beer,  dtc  Turbid  river  water  maybe 
clanfied  by  a  little  alum.  The  Chinese  pat  i 
small  piece  of  alum  in  the  hollow  of  a  tMjmbw 
and  stir  ihe  water  a  moment  with  it,  whea  tht 
suspended  maMer  subsides  in  a  t^hort  tiaii^ 
The  process  of  simmering  vegetable  jaicC3^tl 
those  of  fruits,  act^  in  part  by  the  coa^tiiyia 
of  ihe  albumen  contained  in  them,  which  diet 
Lg  the  lop,  carrying  doating  matter  with  it^tod 
is  then  removed  by  skimming.  Whera  Ibe 
lurbid  liquid  is  passed  through  porous  matler, 

il  is  FlLTSATlCIS. 

CLAUSTHALITE,    Mhu    See  Sii^awrtfan 

Of   liKAn. 

CLAY.  GfoL  Mfl,  TtcL  Syo.  Argillteewi, 
Alum  i nil  us  earth,      Gfr.   Thon  ;    Fr.  Arf^fi, 

l^foL  Clay  js  citteasively  distributed  over  ihr 
earth,  often  in  heavy  beds,  and  ia  mainly  dec 
10  the  decomposiiion  and  wearing  of  roclry 
masses,  ihe  finer  particles  of  which^  transporW 
by  streams,  form  local  deposits  in  ri^ert  «i4 
bays,  and  more  exiensive  deposits  in  the  M 
of  ihe  ocean.  From  iis  origin  it  necessanljr 
rtiries  in  composition  and  character.  It  is 
pulverulent,  emits  a  peculiar  odor,  termed  i^ 
gi]laceons,  when  breathed  on,  forms  &  soA, 
plastic  mass  with  waier,  and  is  then  usatllf 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  composed  maial| 
of  silica  and  hydrous  alumina,  the  silka  betDf 
parily  hydrous  and  partly  as  sand,  tofeiher 
with  smaller  quantities  of  poEassa,  lime,  mag* 
nesia,  oxide  of  iron,  dec, 

Min.  6ume  local  depof^its  of  clay  appear  to 
be  definitely  constituted, and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  all  cloys  consist  of  one  or  more  of 
clays  composed  according  to  regular  formulae. 
Sec  Allofsai^^e,  Bolk,  CmoLiTm,  LiTaciouaiiK, 
Kaolix,  Knt^TatTs,  ^c.  Berth ier  re^^ rds  ihe 
hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  as  compounds  of 
Teq.  hydrate  of  alumina,  ALO^,  3  HO*  with  I 
or  more  eq.  of  different  hydrous  silicates  of 
alumina,  and  divides  them  into  two  ffx)up$t 
Allophanes,  in  which  the  alumina  has  more, 
and  Halloy^iies,  in  which  it  has  less  oxygea 
than  the  silica. 

TtcL  The  clays  are  extensively  applied  in 
the  arts,  as  the  maaulactara  of  pore&laiiii  ^ae 


CLAY. 


CBLAY. 


I  pottery,  stone-ware,  cracibles,  and  I  tion  of  clays  are  from  Berthier's  "  Essais  par 
briek.    The  following  tables  of  the  composi-  la  Yoie  s^he." 


1. 

a. 

s. 

4. 

5.       I       6. 

7. 

8.     . 

0. 

10. 

Silica 

71-0 
190 

'90 

66-7 

18-2 

0-6 

1-6 

12-0 

661 
19-8 

6-3 
7-5 

66-7 
21-6 

2-5 
90 

63-7 
20-7 

40 
10-3 

63-0 
230 

1-3 
12-0 

66-7 

240 

1-2 

1-2 

6-6 

56-9 

21-9 

0-6 

3-4 

17-4 

65-0 
24-0 

trace 
11-0 

644 
24-6 

trace 
lOH) 

Alamina 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron.. 
Water 

990 

99-1 

99-7 

99-8 

98-7 

99-3 

99-7   1100-2 

1000 

99H) 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

SUica 

61-7 
24.7 

2-2 
10-0 

54-0 
250 
trace 
60 
140 

55-4 
26-4 

4-2 

120 

520 
27-0 

20 
190 

58-2 
28-0 

85 
10-0 

65-9 

26-8 

2-5 

1-0 

13-6 

640 
300 

16-6 

52-0 
31-6 

4-4 
12-6 

48-4 
800 

2-2 
18-0 

50-0 

32-7 

1-6 

16-0 

Alamina 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron . . 
Water  •• 

98-6 

99-0 

98-0 

100-0 

99-7   1    98-9 

99-6 

100-6 

98-6 

100-3 

«1.     1     82. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26.      1      27. 

28. 

29. 

Biliea 

47'2    1   d.Q'^ 

49*2 
340 

16-4 

50-6 
35-2 

4 
131 

46-9 

36-4 

10 

14-8 

49-6 
37-4 

11-2 

46-6 
.14-9 

30 
18-2 

50-5 

12-8 

4-0 

70 

26-7 

570 

10-3 

30 

6-7 

230 

Alumina 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  . . 
Water 

32-4 

3-0 
160 

34-0 
16-4 

98-6   f   99-6 

99-6 

99-3 

991 

98-2 

99-6 

1000 

1000 

No.  1,  from  Antragues,  near  Jcmmapes,  in 
Belgium,  grayish  white,  somewhat  nnctaous, 
excellent  for  glass-pots.  2.  Pipeclay,  from 
Btrasbnrg,  gray,  unctuous;  it  contains  1*5  per 
cent,  sand  in  addition  to  the  rest.  3.  From 
Hayanges,  dep.  Moselle,  yellowish,  sandy,  used 
for  fire-brick.  4.  From  St.  Amand,  dep.  Nievre, 
yellowish,  used  for  common  pottery.  5.  Stour- 
bridge, gray,  excellent  for  crucibles  for  glass 
and  steel.  6.  Cimolite,  analyzed  by  Klaproth. 
7.  Pipeclay,  near  Cologne,  white,  soft,  with 
0-3 per  cent,  sand  in  the  analysis;  accompa- 
nied by  lignite.  8.  From  Hseganas,  Sweden, 
analyzed  by  Karsten,  slaty,  very  refractory, 
from  a  coal  formation.  9.  From  Forges,  dep. 
Seine-Infi^rieure,  gray,  becomes  white  by  cal- 
cination, excellent  for  glass-pots,  from  a  ter- 
tiary formation.  10.  From  Colon ne,  dep. 
8eine-et-Mame,  white,  mixed  with  sand,  used 
for  fine  pottery.  11.  From  Montet,  dep.  Sadne- 
etrLoire,  grayish  white,  good  for  fire-brick  and 
blast  furnaces.  12.  From  Vanvres,  near  Paris, 
gray,  becoming  reddish  by  calcination,  used 
10^  laboratory-furnaces,  dec.  13.  From  Bou- 
chade,  dep.  AUier,  yellowish  white,  good  for 
glass-pots  for  bottle-glass.  14.  From  Andennes, 
Belgium,  gray,  soft,  used  for  brass-crucibles. 


15.  From  Clarac,dep.  Aveyron,gray.  16.  From 
Plaignes,  dep.  Seine-et-Mame,  white.  17.  From 
Vire,  dep.  Calvados,  gray,  whitening  by  calci- 
nation, with  very  little  sand,  used  for  fulling. 
18.  From  Leyval,  dep.  Charente-Inf^rieure, 
white,  slightly  red-marbled,  excellent  for  glass- 
pots.  19.  From  Argentiere,  dep.  Indre,  rery 
white.  20.  From  Frankfort  am  Mayn,  gray, 
used  for  alum.  21.  From  Nuzejoul,  dep.  Lot, 
pale  blond,  used  for  glass-pots.  22.  From  Stv- 
Aulin-les-Foux,  dep.  Seine-InfiSrieure,  of  a 
chocolate  color  when  dry,  whitening  by  calci- 
nation, used  in  Sweden  for  brass-crucibles. 

23.  From  Echassieres,  dep.  Allier,  white,  used 
for  crucibles  for  fusing   ores  of   antimony. 

24.  From  Abondant,  dep.  Eure-et-Loir,  gray, 
used  for  porcelain  seggurs  at  Sevres.  25.  From 
Angleur,  Belgium,  very  white.  26.  From  De- 
vonshire, grayish  white,  whitening  by  calcina^ 
tion,  very  refractory.  27.  From  Gross- Alme- 
rode,  Hessia,  gray,  becoming  pale  reddish-gray 
by  calcination,  used  for  making  Hessian  cra- 
cibles. 28,  29.  Fuller's  earth  from  England, 
28  being  the  better  quality,  white  with  greenish 
tint. 

The  following  analyses  of  Kaolin  are  from 
the  same  authority. 

.X- 


Silica 

Alumina.... 

Potassa 

Lime 

Magnesia.... 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water 


1. 


46-8 

37-3 

2-5 

trace 

130 


43-6 
87-7 


1-5 
12-6 


52-8 

31-2 

2-2 

1-6 

100 


4. 


55-8 

25-0 

3-2 

8-6 
1-8 
72 


5. 


63-5 

280 

1-0 

8-0 


99-6       95-4       97-8       99-5   <  100-5     1014      99-5   [  96-'-a    , 


6. 


50-0 
28-0 
2-2 
5-5 
0-7 
5-5 
0-5 


7. 


460 
89-0 


14*5 


45*06 
82-00 

0-74 

0-90 
18*00 


Mb^ 


CLAY-SLATE, 

L  From  8L  Triex,  ief.  Haut-ViVnoe,  o*ed 

iA  th«  porcelain  cotDposJtjon  at  Sevres,  aod  is 
Qieii  ptire  wbiti?.  2*  From  $chneeb«rg,  Saxony,  i 
slightly  reddish,  the  loj^s  in  the  aoalysi*  in* 
eludes  alkati^  3.  Fr^m  J^ei&fieD^  ^^xony,  verj 
white.  4.  From  Garde-Fregney»  dep.  Var,  reJ- 
dish  while,  eftcloses  feUpar  and  mica.  5.  From 
FourcbcSi  dep.  LozerCf  faintly  reddishj  en- 
closiiig  feUpalbie  sand  6^  From  Ni^rman* 
die,  much  eobr«d  by  oJEidc  of  iroti*  7.  From 
Aae  near  Scbneeberg.  S>  From  Pa^saLi  Ln  Ba- 
yaria, 

Brogniart  divides  clays  into  Befractory,  Fti- 
aible,  EQervescing,  and  Ochrey»  I.  Refractory, 
or  Fire-clays,  They  are  infusible  at  aoy  fur- 
nace heat^  merely  cohering,  aod  often  scarcely 
caheridg,  aad  contain  [iitle  nr  tio  ojtide  of  iron, 
Tbey  embrace  Kaolin,  and  Plastic  or  Pipe- 
Glny«,  toj^ether  with  Liihomar^e,  Cimolite,  Kol* 
Ivfite,  &c»  They  are  employed  in  the  raojiu- 
HKltire  of  porcelain,  pipes,  ^ne  pottery,  gla^s 
tnd  other  crucibles* 

2«  tVt^tble  clays  are  more  or  less  fusible  at 
bi^h  furnace  heals,  and  con  tarn  more  or  less 
oxide  of  irOD,  mn^nesia,  and  lime,  wbicb  are 
the  eay^e  of  iheir  fusibility*  They  include 
FaUtrr*?*  earth,  Potter's  clay*  and  claj  fi^r  bricks, 
and  H re  used  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
pottery,  brick,  &c. 

3.  Effervescing  clays  cr  Marls,  are  mijctures 
^  of  clay  nnd  carbonate  of  lime;  ihey  effenresce 
With  acids,  are  fusible;  they  are  employed  as 
W^'a  addition  to  other  clays  in  making  cirnrse 
pottery  and  brick,  as  a  manure  in  agricul- 
ture, &.C* 

4*  Ochrey  clays  are  colored  by  oxide  of 
Iron,  sometimes  combined  with  an  organic  acid. 
They  inctmle  Ochres,  Bote,  and  Reddle,  wbich 
are  mainly  used  as  pigments  or  crayons.    See ! 

•  BitCK,  POTTBRT,  PoitCELAlN,  MilRL,  &C. 

'  CLAY-SLATE,  Grol.  A  clay  formation, 
hardened  by  lapse  of  time  and  other  cause-!, 
eonstiiuting  extensive  deposits,  h  infrequently 
traversed  by  joints  so  numerous  that  the  dip 
of  the  siramm  cannot  be  accurately  delermined. 
CLAY4RON*STOWE.     Min.     See  Sfirut 

CLEAVELANDITE*    Mi».    See  Atain* 

CLTNTONITE.  Min,  Foliated;  the  lam  in  ee 
indexible;  reddish  or  brownish;  lustre  me- 
tallic,pearly;  translucent,  opakc ;  IL  =  l-^"5. 
O»^=3^07 — 3'I  t  infusible  alone;  decomposed 
by  acids*  The  analyses  of  it  by  Clem  son  and 
Thomson  are  loo  much  at  variance  to  allow  of 
a  formula,  but  it  bears  some  analogy  to  Xan> 
thop  h  y  1 1  i  te«  It  occu  rs  at  Am  ity ,  O  ran  ge  cou  n  ly , 
New  York. 

CLOVEa    Sec  CiaTOPHXLLitt. 

CNICIN.  Occurs  in  Cnif^n  btnedklvit^JiNat- 
H^tte  A  and  in  all  Cymiro^rfphaltF^  {Scribe.)  It 
crystallizes  in  transparent  white  needles,  which 
bave  no  smell,  a  bitier  taste,  are  neutral,  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  air,  fuse  and  are  de- 
composed by  beat^  hiile  soluble  in  cold,  more 
w>  in  boiling  water;  the  solution  deposits,  an 
jOtif  boiling,  a  tenacious  body;  alcohol  dis- 
solves it  readily,  eiher  spariniely.  It  consists 
of  629  C.  G  &  H,  30^2  O.     Ck.  O^z.  iL  463. 

COAGULUM.  Gtr.  Gerinnsel,  is  generally 
MppUed  to  a  ;e/Jj  sep  a  rating  from  a  U<\>ii4 
mi 


COAL. 

Albiim«ii  la  coagulated  by  lieat.    See  Also* 
Mi?r,  CL4tivt(!jLTi0F,  and  B^aon* 

COAK.    See  Cokk. 

COAL,  GttJ^.  Chrm.  Ttth.  Syn.  Lignite, 
Pit^oal,  Ston«^oali  Anihraciie,  Ger.  Steia- 
koblen  ;  Fr.  Charbon,  Houille. 

GfoK  The  various  kinds  of  coal  conitltutc 
extensive  formaiions  in  many  parts  of  rbe 
globe,  but  few  of  which  have  been  extensively 
mined  and  usefully  applied-  They  are  bJacJr 
or  brownish  black,  hard  to  rather  stolt,  brittle, 
burning  more  or  less  freely  with  more  or  ie^ 
flame,  and,  logeiber  wiih  the  adjacent  *biej, 
abouoding  with  tmpressions  of  1  raves  and 
stems  of  fern,  dec.  From  several  point!  ^ 
view  we  distingoish  3  kinds.  Lignite,  Pll^osJ, 
and  Antbmcite,  which  exhibit  a  Htrtkiiii  fimi> 
larity  in  diflerent  localities. 

Lignitt,  or  brown  coal,  belongs  la  th#  fr^ 
liary  forma  lion,  and  is  sometimes  hc^nvy-bedM 
in  nesis,  rarely  forming  an  extensive  ^eld^bu 
usually  a  brown  streak,  bt;ms  wiih  a  did 
smoky  flame  and  much  disagreeahJi?  odor;  il 
appears  to  be  vegetable  matter  kss  alitnA 
Ihan  (he  following  kindf^  Lignitir  m^mtitwi 
occurs  as  cftr  bo  nixed  stems  of  tree*,  diis^Bi- 
naied  in  clay^  &nd  is  associated  wjth  amber. 
retinaspbalt,'&c.  £n  the  United  t^tatei)  ii» 
Richmond  coal  i^nof  this  character,  Iwsidcsdifr 
seminnied  trunks  of  trees  in  the  lied  Clay  ik^ 
ma  lion  extending  from  Am  boy  far  to  the  itivQl^ 
west.  Lignite  is  aUo  found  and  mined  lnOf^ 
many,  France,  Eogland^  China*  &.c* 

Fu^fval^  or  Bituminous  e^al,  belongs  to  ite 
secondary  formations,  and  occurs  in  bediw 
tensively  developed,  fiirming  tracts  of  nuutf 
thousand  ^^quare  miles  in  exienU  It  has  usaailf 
a  black  streak,  and  is  more  shining  ihan  ligaite; 
burns  with  a  less  or  more  smoky,  but  usnillr 
more  brilliant  flame,  and  less  disagreeable  odor. 
is  more  regularly  straiifled,  and  iLn  orgiiue 
origin  is  less  distinctly  seen.     Several  varifr 
lies  are  dislinguiMhed  in  England,     ChrtTj  ad 
breaks  in  cubical  masses,  is  black,  shiaicf, 
burns  freely ;  r/iA-irigc^r/f  resembles  cherry  coai 
but  the  frag  men  IS  cement  together  in  the  fire  l»f 
fusion ;  tptitit  coat  breaks  readily  with  a  sb^ 
fracture,  rcKisiing  cross  fracture  more  power- 
fully, is  dull-black,  harder  than  the  precediai, 
horns  freely  with  much  smoke;  ctinntl  eoal  is 
grayish  or  velvety  black,  dull  or  with  feeble 
resmous  lustre,  fracture  conchoidal,  burns  moil 
freely,  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  The  looaili* 
ties  of  pit-coal  are  the  Unaed  Stales,  Greil 
Britain,  German3%  South  America,  China, Ike 

Jttthraritf  belongs  to  the  same  formatiofii  ttf 
pit*coal,  forming  thick,  conlinttoas  beds  af 
great  extent,  is  black,  with  a  ahiniog  insttCf 
often  submetallic  and  brilliant,  breaks  in  more 
irregular  masses  than  pit-coal,  with  a  con* 
choidal  fracture,  is  the  hardest  and  loughesi 
of  all  the  coals,  is  ignited  with  more  difficulty, 
but  burns  readily  in  masses  wilh  liitle  £ame« 
See  AvTBKjiciTt/ 

CA«n,  CompcsUitm.  Ammonia  is  alwayt  a 
product  of  the  dry  dtstillaiion  of  bituminoot 
and  brown  coals,  but  the  nilnigen  is  aol  mn 
essential  constituent,  for  analyses  of  the  pore 
coals  exhibit  only  traces  of  it.  and  we  may 
\a\u\Wvc  \\.  V^  V\^%  temains  of  animal  mattef 


COAL. 


COBALT. 


enclosed  within  them.  The  following  table 
contains  the  analyses  of  coals  and  turf  made 
by  Regnault  and  Richardson. 


Oxygen 

Cartx>n. 

Hydrogen 

and 
Nitrogen. 

Aahei. 

Tarf. 

68-09 

6-93 

31-37 

4-61 

Lignite 

71-71 

4-86 

21-67 

1-77 

Splint  coal.. 

82-92 

6-49 

10-86 

0-13 

Cannelcoal. 

83-76 

6-66 

8-04 

2-56 

Cherry  caal. 

84-84 

6-06 

8-43 

1-68 

Caking  coal. 

87-96 

6-24 

6-41 

1-40 

Anthracite . . 

91-98 

8-92 

316 

0-94 

The  analysis  of  brown  coal  or  lignite,  free 
frMn  biinmen,  gives  the  formula  C,3U,,0jq,  of 
splint  coal  from  Newcastle,  and  cannel  coal 
from  Lancashire,  C^^HigO,  of  caking  coal  from 
Newcastle,  CjoHgO. 

Origin,  The  presence  of  nnmberless  im- 
pressions of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  both 
in  and  adjacent  to  coals,  indicate  their  vegeta- 
ble origin,  and  we  may  trace  ont  chemically 
the  changes  which  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
version of  woody  fibre  into  coal.  Woody  fibre 
is  composed  of  O^^H^O^z*  and  by  comparing 
it  with  mouldered  oak,  it  is  found  that  an  eq. 
of  carbonic  acid  has  been  formed  for  every 
3  eq.  of  hydrogen  oxidized  by  the  air.  Com- 
paring the  formula  of  woody  fibre  with  that  of 
brown  coal,  we  find  that  for  1  eq.  of  hydrogen 
oxidized,  3  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  are  set  free ; 
thus  C,eHj,02,  +  O  =  C^HajOj,  +  HO  -f- 
3€0a«  ^^^  ^®  splint  and  cannel  coals  are 
formed  differently  from  brown  coal,  the  change 
taking  place  probably  without  access  of  air, 
and  consisting  in  the  removal  of  3  eq.  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  3  eq.  water,  and  9  eq.  carbonic 
mcid;  thus: 

Woody  fibre 

8  eq.  carb.  hydrog.  C,Hg 
3  eq.  water  HjO, 

9  eq.  carb.  acid       Cg     O,, 

Splint  and  cannel  coal 


^12^9  ^ai 


Caking  coal  maybe  formed  from  cannel  coal 
by  the  removal  of  olefiant  gas,  thus  C24H,30^ — 
Cfi^ssC^^BJO,  Now  it  is  observed  that  car- 
bonic acid  IS  freely  developed  near  brown  coal 
formations,  and  may  be  the  source  of  the  car- 
bonated mineral  springs,  and  of  the  choke 
damp  in  mines.  Moreover,  the  gaseous  matter 
in  coal  mines,  called  fire-damp,  consists  of 
light  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  &c.  The  last  may  be  due  to 
the  atmosphere  or  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  coal. 
The  constant  occurrence  of  fire-damp  seems  to 
point  out  a  change  still  operating,  and  if  we 
suppose  carburetted  hydrogen  and  a  little  car- 
bonic acid  to  continue  passing  off,  the  residue 
would  be  anthracite. 

The  above  view  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  must  be  only  viewed  as  approximately 
correct,  and  merely  designed  as  an  illustration ; 
for  it  should  be  observed  that  some  assume 
the  composition  of  lignin  or  woody  fibre  to  be 
^9«^4^t4«  ^°^  ^^^  ^^  above  given ;  and  more- 
oyertthe  above  formulas  will  probably  not  hold 
good  for  the  same  kind  of  coal. 


Tech.  All  kinds  of  coal  are  employed  as 
Fuel,  both  for  domestic  use  and  in  the  arts. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  employed  as  re- 
ducing agents,  in  which  the  carbon  seems  to 
be  the  active  agent.  The  bituminous  coals 
subjected  to  heat  in  -close  vessels  give  rise 
to  gaseous  and  liquid  products,  while  Cokx 
remains. 

Products  of  Dry  Distillatum,  These  products 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  derived  from 
wood,  and  some  are  identical  with  them.  Thus 
the  gaseous  products  are  light  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, or  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  liquid  products  consist  of 
various  bodies  closely  analogous  to  petroleum, 
and  the  solids  consist  of  NAPaTRAuirx  and 
PARiFviirx.  The  relative  proportions  of  these 
products  vary  with  the  temperature.  The 
lower  the  heat  employed,  the  less  gas,  and  the 
more  solids  and  liquids  are  produced;  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  but,  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  practical  process  is  applied, 
the  temperature  must  not  be  raised  too  high, 
for  then  the  gas  evolved  would  be  mostly  marsh 
gas  and  pure  hydrogen,  which  possess  little 
illuminating  power,  while  a  great  deal  of  illu- 
minating power  may  be  derived  from  the 
vapors  of  some  highly  volatile  liquid  products. 
From  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  wood, 
or  enclosed  animal  matter,  coal  always  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  hence 
ammonia  is  evolved  in  its  distillation.  The 
gas  liquor  so  obtained  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  sniall  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  always  exists  in  coal,  which  is 
evolved  during  the  distillation  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  liquid  products  have  been 
examined  by  Range  and  Laurent.  The  former 
found  Carbolic  acid,  (see  also  PaxirTL,)  Kta- 
iroLK,  LxvcoLS,  Ptrrolv,  and  Robolic  acid. 
Refer  to  the  articles  indicated,  and  to  Illumi- 
nating Gas,  Carburetted  Htdhogkit,  &c. 

COBALT.  Ger.  Kobalt,  Kobold.  Some  com- 
pounds of  this  metal,  probably  only  its  ores, 
were  known  and  employed  by  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and,  probably,  by  the  Egyptians,  for 
analysis  has  shown  its  presence  in  some 
ancient  blue  glass.  The  ores  have  been  used 
from  the  16th  century  in  the  preparation  of 
smalt,  and  Brandt  first  obtained  the  metal  im- 
pure in  1733.  It  is  not  very  abundant,  being 
found  chiefly  as  arseniuret  in  Cobalt-glance 
and  Arsenical  Cobalt,  farther  as  Cobaltic  Man- 
ganese, Cobalt-bloom,  Cobalt  Pyrites,  Ac. 

Melallurgic  Treatment  of  the  Ores, 
The  ores  containing  arsenic  are  generally 
calcined  to  expel  the  arsenic.    The  operations 
vary  according  as  the  object  is  oxide  of  cobalt, 
or  smalt,  zafiVe. 

Oxide  of  CobaU.  1.  The  roasted  ore  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  filtered  from  arsenious 
acid,  Sec,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  water 
added,  again  filtered,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen passed  through ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  boiled, 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered,  and 
the  carbonates  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron  di 
gested  in  oxalic  acid,  which  removes  the  iron, 
aAer  washing;  the  oxalates  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
are  dissolved  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  cxpoeed 
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Kttlphttr;  and  it  h  ibrowa  dowu  as  a  black  pre- 
cipWe  fram  the  KiUts  of  cobatt  bv  alkaline 
iuiphohydfaifSr  or  even  by  sulphohydnc  acid, 
if  me  suit  i^  nftlt^A^  or  the  uiide  uiiuei  wiUi  a 
feebler  acid.  Prepared  in  the  dry  wa/*  ii  lins 
a  iTi'&y  coIoTf  me  La  II  ic  lustr^^  and  cr^'stalJiae 
texture.    Fgrtn,  CuS. 

2^  Oxjfimlfhwti  of  Co.  When  hydrogen  i» 
tf&nsniitled  OTcr  sulphate  of  cobali  heaied  tti 
redne^^,  water  and  stilphumusacid  are  evolved, 
and  a  compound  remains,  called  an  oxy^ul^ 
phoret,  consistiDg  of  oxida  of  cobalt  uHited 
vith  E(ulpbur«i  of  cobalt,    Farni.  CoO  -f-  CoB, 

3-  Sen^nitnlphmFtt  o/Co.  Formed  by  heaiing 
S  lo  ignition  ia.  sulpbureUed  bydrog^Rf  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  ID  the  sarxie  ^aa  not  to  Lgnition,  or  by 
igULtiflg  oxtde  of  cobalt,  2  or  3^  with  sulphur 
and  poiai^sa  and  exrractin^  wiih  water.  See 
Coii4(.T  FTttitEH.    Form,  Co^S^. 

4,  BUulphurd  af  Co.  Prepared  by  beating 
S  pis*  carbonaltt  of  eoball  mixed  with  3  pts,  of 
aulphnr  in  a  gla^s  reiort  to  be]o«r  rednes^^*  and 
continmag  the  beat  85  h>ng  as  sulphur  is  ex- 
peUed*     Form.  CoBg.     Seiurhcrg. 

Pkd^hvrei.  A  very  tasic  compound  is  pre^ 
pared  by  igniting  1  pL  cobalt,  1  pt.  glacial  phos* 
phoric  acid,  and  j\  pi*  chareoal  powder,  or  7 
pts*  metal  or  oxid<j,  10  pts*  bone-a£b,  b  quartsE, 
and  I  char^coal  for  1  hour  in  a  bla^t-furnace. 
Bbimn^p  vhiie,  metallic,  brittle,  fasible  vitb  a 
fibroua  situcmm.  Ariptber  phospburet  is  ob- 
tained b)  passing  hydrogen  over  heated  phoa* 
phate  of  pobali;  3  CoO,  POj+  H,  =  CojP4- 
8 HO;  or  by  the  action  of  phosphuretled  hy^ 
drogen  on  chloride  of  cobalt.     Form.  Co^P. 

Jlhyt*  Cobalt  alloys  readily  with  urtfTiic, 
forming  white  compounds.  An  alloy  ia  fi:jund 
at  the  smalt- works  of  Modum^  Norway,  in 
needles  tables  wiih  njctallic  lustre,  composed 
of  6  Co  (Ffi,  Cu)  4-  As*    U  also  combines  with 

and  ir^n. 

HALoin  Salts. 

Ckkridt  of  Co,  L  Formed  by  igniting  the 
metal  in  chlorine^  S*  by  solution  of  the  oiide 
or  carbonate  in  chlorobydric  acid.  It  may  be 
syblimed  in  crystalline  scales.  Blueorgreen- 
hh  blue^  deijqnesceni,  becoming  roae-red  by 
combination  with  Wciter;  the  Evolution  duly 
concentrated  yields  oblique  rhombic  crysial^Sj, 
carmine  red,  deliquescent,  becoming;  blue  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid* 
Form,  of  the  anhydrous  cblonile,  CoCl.  It 
absorb?  atnraonjacal  gas,  becoming  CoCI^ 
2  NHj*  Chloride  of  cobalt  forms  a  beautiful 
sympathetic  ink,  which  is  employed  when 
muderaiely  diluled,  so  that  on  dry-ing  in  the 
air,  the  letters  are  scarcely  percepiible,  but 
when  gently  warmed  the  i^aLt  becoming  anhy* 
drous  appears  of  a  rich  blue  color* 

Iodide  of  Co,  Formed  by  heating  tbo  metal 
and  iodine,  is  greenish,  fusible,  forming  with 
a  Utile  water  a  brown,  with  more  water  a  red 
aolution,  soluble  in  a.conol.     Form.  Coh 

Bromids  of  Cq.  Formed  in  the  dry  or  moist 
way,  is  green  when  dry,  violet  when  moist  red 
in  solution,  deliquescent,  decomposed  by  fusion  ; 
precipi  table  by  ammonia,  but  red  is  solved  in 
Be  excess* 
L  Flamidt  of  Co,  Obt&iied  by  soIuUoti  ot 
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the  ofide  in  Qaobydrtc  acid,  and  erap<iraiioi«  I 
in  small,  irregular,  rose-red  crystals,  solnbl?*  m  <j 
a  litt  le  w  ate  r.  Form,  CiaF,  £  H  O.  Dect  i  m  po  »  ed  <* 
bv  mnch  water,  leaving  an  oxvftuohdeof  a  pale  < 
red  color  wiih  the  formula  %  (CoO,CoF)-f  HO*  ' 

2.  CobaitoQuorideH  of  potassium  and  am* 
monium  are  pale  red,  crystaliinei  granular, 
sparingly  soluble*  { 

3,  Eii%{xiji»ftritit  of  Co.  Formed  by  ioluilon 
of  rbe  carbonate  ia  ailicoHuoric  acid,  form^ 
pale  red  rhom bob edra  and  6-sided  pnsms^vety 
soluble  in  water*    Form.  3  CoF,  2  SiF,  -^  7  HO,    I 

1*  Sulphati  of  Go,  a,  Ntutral^  Obtained  hy  | 
dissolving  the  carbonate  or  oxide  in  dtHate  sol^ 
phuric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  solntiod. 
Deep  carmine  red,  obUque  rhombic  prisoaii 
isomorphous  with  fiulpfaate  of  iron ;  taste  too^ 
what  sharp,  bitter*  and  metallic ;  when  hmk 
they  become  opake  without  me  lung,  Sitid  may 
be  eiposed  to  a  red  heat  without  loutif^  tlieir 
acid,  soluble  in  44  pts.  cold  water,  insoluble  ia 
alcohol*  Glacial  acetic  acid  prectpiiatei  ibt 
sulphate  totally  from  its  solation*  Forra.CW 
SOj+THO,  " 

b,  Ba$it^  Precipitate  &  with  an  inult 
cient  q^uantity  of  alkali ;  flesh-red,  insoluble  ia 
water* 

2.  Sulphiitt  of  Co,  forma  with  !iulpha1«s  af 
potassa  and  ammonia  red  crystals,  obliqae 
rhombic,  Like  the  corresponding  salts  of  wip 
nesia;  formula,  KO  CNH^O)SO3  4*CaO,S0jf 
6  HO. 

3.  Hifpi^miphait  ef  Ctk  Obtained  by  decwi' 
posing  the  sulphate  by  h)'posu|pfeate  of  barfti 
and  evaporating ;  indistinct  crystals  of  a  ro5^ 
red  color,  very  soluble  in  water,  not  deliqotS" 
cent*    Form.  CoO,  S^Oj  +  6H0* 

4.  Sulphitt  of  Co.  A  basic  salt  is  precipitjiri 
by  boiling  a  salt  of  cobttlt  with  sulphila  d 
potas^a* 

fi-  Hypoadphitr  of  Co*  Precipitate  tbe  *olr 
phate  by  hyposulphite  of  slromia,  and  evapo- 
rate the  fjltraic  gently ;  it  becomes  blnislii 
deposits  sulphur,  and  leaves  a  dark  red  cry** 
talbne  mass,  which  by  heat  gives  off  w^ter, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur,  leaving  sd- 
ph u re t  of  c oba It*     Form.  CoO,  8^0,  -|^  6  HO. 

1 .  Nitrat  e  of  Co.  O  b  tai  ned  by  dis  sol v  i  Ug  o*- 
,  bait,  it^  oxide  or  carbonate  in  nitric  acid;  the 
solution  deposits  red  crystals;  taste  achdt 
bitter ;  dissolve  readily  in  water ;  detiqnesce  ia 
the  airi  when  heated,  they  melt  below  512*1 
irive  o&  water,  and  when  the  heat  is  increased 
nitrous  fumes  are  given  off",  and  peroxide  of 
cobalt  remains.    Form*  CoO,  NO^  *f  6  HO, 

3,  KUritti  of  Cpk  and  Jmmonia*  Ro^e^ed 
cnbicat  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air. 

3*  Aitratt  and  Cobaiiatt  of  jSnmu  Neotni 
nitrate  of  cobalt  gives  with  ammonia  a  bine 
precipitate  changing  to  green;  the  ln^uid 
browns  in  the  air,  and  by  continued  agitanoa 
absorbs  oxygen,  the  green  precipitate  redis- 
solves,  and  the  dark  brown  solution  deposita 
brown  4*sided  prii^ms,  which  evolve  oxygen  by 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,    Gmdin. 

L  Phofjihait  of  Co,  precipitates  by  doabb 

decomposition    as    violet   ilocks,  soluble   in 

phosphoric   acid,   ammonia,  and    slightly  In 

\  itmmom^tX  ^^\^^:,.    K  ^-^to^^hoaphate  is  alsQ 
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preei]^tated  by  pyroposphate  of  soda,  soluble 
in  excess  of  me  latter.  Oxide  of  cobalt  dis- 
solves readily  in  mic.  salt  with  a  deep  blue 
color. 

S.  PhotphUe  of  Co.  is  thrown  down  bright  red 
from  a  cobalt-salt  by  a  solution  of  terchloride 
of  phosphorus  neutralized  by  ammonia. 

8.  HypophospkUe  of  Co.  The  acid  saturated 
with  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt,  filtered  and  eva- 
porated in  vacuo,  yields  red  efflorescent  8-  and 
6-hedra,  isomorphous  with  the  salt  of  magne- 
sia. Formula,  CoO,  PO  -f  8  HO.  A  double 
salt  is  formed  by  boiling  hyposulphite  of  lime 
with  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  cobalt ;  the  filtrate 
yields  red  efflorescent  8-hedra,  composed  of 
8(CaO,  PO)  -f  CoO,  PO  +  8  HO. 

Jodate  of  Co.  Formed  directly,  is  violet  red, 
crystalline,  soluble  in  148  pts.  water  at  59^.,  in 
90  pts.  boiling  water.  Formula,  CoO,  lOg  + 
HO.  When  dissolved  in  ammonia,  alcohol 
precipitates  a  rose-red  compound  with  am- 
monia. 

Bromate  of  Co.  Formed  from  sulphate  of  co- 
balt and  bromate  of  baryta  by  evaporation; 
transparent  hyacinth-red  8-hedra,  isomorphous 
with  bromates  of  magnesia,  zinc  and  nickel, 
soluble  in  2»2  pts.  cold  water.  Formula,  CoO, 
BrOj  -f  6  HO.    It  combines  with  ammonia. 

Borate  of  Co.  Formed  by  double  decompo- 
sition, is  reddish  white,  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  fusible  to  a  dark  blue  glass.  Borax 
fuses  with  the  oxide  to  a  similar  glass. 

CarbomUe  of  Co.  Precipitate  a  cobalt-salt 
boiling,  by  an  excess  of  neutral  or  bicarbonate 
of  potassa;  peach-blossom  red,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  carbonated  alkali,  separating 
as  crystals  from  carbonate  of  ammonia.  For- 
rnoli^  6  CoO,  2  COj  -f  4  HO. 

Sihcatt  of  Co.  A  solution  of  water  precipi- 
tates cobalt-salts  blue.  Smalt  and  blue  glass 
is  a  compound  of^ilicate  of  cobalt,  dec. 

Oxidt  of  Cobalt  toith  other  Oxides. 

Oxide  of  cobalt  dissolves  in  fused  potassa 
or  soda  to  a  blue  liquid,  which  congeals  to  a 
brown  (according  to  Gmelin  to  a  blue)  mass. 

Rinman*t  Green  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  mixed  solution  of  cobalt  and  zinc  free  from 
iron  by  carbonated  alkali,  washing,  drying  and 
igniting  the  precipitate  strongly.  The  shade 
of  green  may  be  varied  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  zinc  salt. 

Leitner't  Bhu  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
mixed  alum,  free  from  iron,  and  nitrate  of  co- 
balt by  carbonated  alkali,  or  by  moistening 
pure  clay  with  the  nitrate  and  igniting  strong- 
ly. In  intensity,  brilliancy,  and  durability,  it  is 
but  little  inferior  to  ultramarine. 

Thenard^i  Blue  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  is  made  by  mixing  1  pt.  phosphate 
of  cobalt  with  8  pts.  hydrated  alumina,  and  ig- 
niting. Arseniate  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
phosphate.  Or  it  may  be  made  by  evaporating 
nitrate  of  cobalt  and  ammoniacal  alum  to  dry- 
ness and  igniting.  Magnesia  or  a  magnesian 
mineral,  unless  alumina  be  present,  ignited 
with  nitrate  of  cobalt  becomes  pale  rose-red. 
See  BLowpirs,  tests  for  bases. 

COBALT  BLOOM.  Mim  Syn.  Prismatic 
robalt-mica;  Arseniate  of  cobalt;  G«r.KobaIt- 
bluthe.  Cryst  system.  Oblique  Rhombic;  the 
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crystals  usually  minute,  often  stellated  needles. 
It  occurs  also  earthy.  H.^l*5  —  3.  G.  as 
2«948.  /  Color  red;  lustre  pearly,  dull.  It 
yields  water  in  a  closed  tube ;  reduces  to  ar- 
seniuret  on  charcoal,  giving  off  arsenical  va- 
pors, and  gives  the  reaction  of  cobalt  with 
the  fluxes.  Its  formula  is  3  CoO,  AsOg  -f 
6  HO,  (or  5  HO).  Laurent's  analysis  gives 
9  HO.  It  occurs  associated  with  other  cobalt 
ores. 

COBALT  GLANCE.  Jlin.  Syn.  Hexahe- 
dral  cobalt-pyrites ;  silver  or  bright  white  co- 
balt; cobaltine.  Cryst  system.  Regular;  usu- 
ally as  the  4  4  X  6-hedron,  combined  with  the 
8-hedron,  24-hedron  and  cube.  H.:=5*5.  G.s: 
6*298.  Silver-white,  with  reddish  tint  and  me- 
tallic lustre ;  brittle.  In  an  open  tube  it  evolves 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sublimes  arsenious  acid; 
on  charcoal  gives  off  arsenical  fumes,  fusing 
to  a  gray  globule ;  shows  cobalt  with  the  fluxes. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Skutterud,  Nor- 
way, by  Stromeyer : 

Sulphur 20-084 

Arsenic 43.465 

Cobalt 33.10r 

Iron 3«232 

99*882 

Its  formula  is  Co  As  +  Co  S,.  It  occurs  at 
Tunaberg,  Sweden;  Modum,  Norway,  &c. 
This  and  arsenical  cobalt  are  the  two  princi- 
pal ores  of  cobalt 

COBALTIC  MANGANESE.  Mn.  Syn. 
Earthy  cobalt  Botryoidal,  earthy;  bluish 
black ;  streak  shining ;  H.s=sl  —  4;  G.  s=s  2*24. 
This  mineral  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  pure, 
its  composition  being  variable.  It  appears  to 
consist  mainly  of  peroxides  of  cobalt  and 
manganese,  although  the  latter  may  be  want- 
ing. The  oxide  of  cobalt  varies  from  20  to  60 
per  cent  It  occurs  at  several  cobalt  localities 
in  Europe ;  a  similar  mineral  is  found  at  mine 
La  Moite  in  Missouri,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  cobalt  pyrites. 

COBALT  PYRITES.  Min.  Cryst  system. 
Regular ;  as  the  cube  combined  with  8-hedron, 
&c.  Steel-gray,  metallic,  with  red  tarnish. 
H  =  6-6.  G.  =  6-3  —  6*4.  It  gives  off  sul- 
phurous acid  on  charcoal,  fusing-  to  yeUow 
magnetic  globule;  and  shows  the  presence  of 
cobalt  with  the  fluxes.  It  contains  43 — 63  per 
cent  cobalt  39 — 43  sulphur,  &c.  Formula, 
Coj  S,  or  CoS  -}-  Coj  S-.  It  occurs  at  Bast- 
nas,  Sweden;  Mine  La  Motte.  Missouri;  Ac. 

COCCOLITE.    Min.    See  Auoitk. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS.  TecLChem.  Syn 
CocctUut  menispermum,  Cocculut  levant  icus  or  pis- 
catoriut.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  upon  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon,  and  imported  from  the  East 
Indies  in  bags,  and  hence  also  called  Indian 
berry.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  bay 
berry,  but  slightly  smaller,  and  is  distinguished 
therefrom  by  the  semi-lunar  form  of  the  olea 
ginous  yellow  seed,  which  seldom  entirely  fills 
the  cavity  of  its  shell.  It  is  sometimes  em 
ployed  as  a  dangerous  and  fraudulent  sophis* 
tication  of  malt  liquors,  in  order  to  increase 
their  exhilarating  influence;  a  most  repre- 
hensible practice,  for  the  berries  owe  their 
active  properties  to  a  narcotic,  poisonous, 
crystallizable  principle,  fricrotoxm  or  coccuHnt 
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rariet^r  of  slwLdPf  rrndenn^  il  amcb  «sle«taal 

fur  ihi»  purpuse, 

Th?  n^alyGiiK  ot  Caventou  shows  Uie  c<»&tti> 
twenty  Df  cochiueaJ  u>  be:  fixhimnt%  pfotHar 
omm^i  tHatifFf  fatt^  fmslttr^  HtUt  of  iim*  ofW  ptt^ 
11*117,  and  art  fjrgttnir  atifi. 

The  colon  11  f  principle,  culled  eorhim^Hmt  i* 

!!olub1e  in  urater,  ftQta  which  it  is  preoipiuied 

by  the    iicids   in   K  r^diuli    fi-Hiiw  po«d«r. 

The  alkaiis  c^olor  il  TfioUt^  wiikoui  occuioii* 

ing  any  deposit*  but  thr  odditipn  &(  Aiuni  tlnowi 

down  n  briUiant  r^d  pa^te  called  carmmtf,    C(V 

chuaellm  is  a  bnlUant  puq^iish  rv4  cqrity-^ 

line  substance,   aud  though   sj  noo^nnoaKv  ii 

not  identical  with  canuuie,  ihc  l^iii^  ^i^  & 

compound  of  the  formert  animaJ  ntntter,  m 

an  &cid,  together  ^ith  a  certain  porUAQ'oJt  fy 

drnie  ciralnmiiia^  Tor  wbieb  it  has  a  remarkiLye 

ability,    Thi?  brilliant  ^cartel  dye  which  ii  ua* 

parts  to  siufls  is  produced  by  the  actiiju  ufza 

aJam  monlant^  a:s listed  by  the  adoiiitur^ofi 

little  lia  salt  (acid  muriate  of  protoxide  of  tin), 

and  cream  of  tartar  (bu  taru  paias^),  U{iOb  i 

0*11  one  side,  and  flut  or  slightly  hollow  j  strained  decoctian  of  the  insects* 

fther-     ^Pcrdrct.)    This  description  a p-       Notwiih standing  the  aOuiuy  of  the  reij  co^ 

lorin|»  principle  tor  alamina,  and  the  trt^ 
nesji  With  which  it  leave-s  its  watery  $o]mm 
ta  form  carmino  and  lake,  )'et  the  alntokniift 
not  e^.sential  to  their  fonaatioo,  fbr  boUi  Oft 
salt  and  binoiaUie  of  potassa  will  give  rif«  tf 
similar  products.  Each  owes  its  acuoa  t«  fti 
excess  o(  acid  which  it  containsi  bciih  thf»t> 
in^  down  ihe  coloring  and  animal  ma,itEt  l^^ 
getheff  and  in  the  former  instanct  eciMM^ 
with  oride  of  tin.  Alumma  served  to  ^ 
bulk  and  weight  to  the  carmine  atid  decTeWf 
its  cos!  J  and  the  several  gradea  of  thi?t  amtk 
are  regulated  proportional  lo  the  ftdmattai 
with  thiv  earth ;  the  pure  superior  article  beav 
precipitated  by  an  acid  frotn  an  alkaiioe  dfoifr 
tioa  of  cochineal  I  which  con  tain  ^^  no  ilust 
this  latter  being  used  only  when  the  pmn  c«^ 
mine  is  to  have  a  cnmion  shade. 

Carmine  is  us^ed  as  a  water  color  £>rTt- 
rioui^  purpof^es  in  the  arts^  and  when  distolrei 
in  vinegar  forms  the  cittaigrt  dc  fard  of  ibc 
French.  This  and  the  rf^wg*  li^miik^  in  which 
earmiue  is  also  an  ingredient,  are  conreaicat 
but  Lnjnrious  cosmetic  pifment^. 

Liquid  carmini,  the  bnliiaol  lusiroiis  Color 
of  which  causes  its  preference  in  vdvet  pamt* 
ing  and  ais  a  fine  red  inkt  is  merely  a  sotuiiot 
of  carmine  in  pure  water  of  ammonia. 

Below  are  several  of  the  most  available  pf^ 
cesses  for  making  carmine. 

1,  Gtmmit  prOiri$.  By  alam  alone!.  Bed 
I  lb,  powdered  cochineal  for  16  minutes  in 
1  gallon  of  water;  then  add  1  oz.  pulverized 
alum^  and  again  boil  for  3  mmutes;  after 
which  remove  the  vessej  from  the  fiti^,  an4 
when  it  has  settled  decant  the  dear  frnpemsp 


which  is  hitter  to  ihe  taste  and  of  neit^ml 
ruaction.  Besides  this*  there  iJi  left  lu  thf^ 
alcoholic  eitrajct  of  the  fruit,  from  whirh  the 
cocculm  has  been  dissolved  by  means  of 
acidulated  water,  a  brown  resititjus  acid, 
called  the  pientfoxk  and.  MxmfiKrvun  and 
PnwafmniitpeTmin  are  also  constituents  of  the 
fhiiu  alike  In  composition,  but  dissimilar  in 
certain  properties,  ilie  former  being  cry  stall  i- 
aablo  and  capable  of  forming  koUs,  while  the 
Saticr,  tbou£;;h  crystalline,  is  unable  to  saturate 
acidSf  and  is  moreover  less  fusible  and  more 
insoluble  in  elher*  The  above-named,  togeiher 
with  yellow  alkaline^  resitious  and  fatty  mat- 
ters, waXt  gum^  starch,  chlorophylle,  lignin, 
mucus,  maUe  acidi  odorous  and  inorganic 
matter,  represent  the  composition  of  the  ben^% 
According  lo  Meissner,  crystals  of  ptfmio^m 
ure  readily  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
decoction  f>f  the  berries* 

COCUINEAL.     Ttck.    CAcm.    A  dried  in- 
iicet,  the  CorfMj  C«rf  i  of  Ltnnsus,  about  one  or 
two  lln«s  Ion?,  wrinkled,  irregularly  shaped^ 
convex 
on  tbc  other- 

pU«i  lo  the  female,  which  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  male,  and  being  free  frnm  the  characier- 
istio  cottony  covering  of  the  latter,  is  less 
bulky,  and  consequently  more  valuable  in 
coloring   material.    The   animal   is  a  native 

of  Meiico,  in  certain  pros^inces  of  which  it  is 

reared  extensively  with  great  care,  and  ex- 
pressly as  an  article  of  com  me  re  e»  aud  forms 

one  of  the  most  impti riant  items  of  eiport  from 

that  country.      It  feeds  upon  the  nopal  plant 

{OpunUa  Cachindtiftrn}^  and   at   harvest    time 

is  brushed  from  the  leaves  wiLh  a  teothcr  into 

a  vessel  of  hot  water  beneath,  then  drained 

and  dried  in  die  sun.  There  are  three  gather- 
ings annually.    In  the  first,  the  impregnated 

and  enlarged  females  exclusively  are  collect- 
ed, whereas  of  the  remaining  two*  the  former 

comprises  the  younger,  and  the  latter  a  ma- 
ture of  these  and  the  male  insecL    There  arc 

two  varieties  of  cochineal  peculiar  to  both  the 

Honduras  and  Vera  Cruz  species.    The  Silver 

cochimui  {CockinUlfi  jusptuiU  of  the  Spiiniards) 

has   a  purpUifh   gray   color,   wjth  a  whitish 

dost  deposited  in  all  the  furrows.     BLuk  cothi' 

n*iil  ^Corhiidtla  renii^da,  or  gtanami^ra  of  the 

Spaniards)  is  reddish  or  purplish  black,  and 

devoid,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  silverj'  character. 

(P*rrira,)     The  name  of  m^iftque,  applied  to 

the  gran  ilia  species  (Corkinitia  tyhistrr.^  or  ^ra' 

na  sytv€ttria)f  is  after  that  of  the  Mexican  pro- 

vinceofMfst*ca,whereitiscultivalcd*     These 

latter  havt;  a  fra^raentar\^  appearance,  but  are 

really  whole  insects,  of  a  small  and  globular 

shape.     Pure  cochineal  is  unalterable   when 

kept  in  a  dry  place,  but  it  is  not  unfreqneuily 

adulterated  with  dried  dough  and  sulphate  of 

baryta,  especially  that  kind  coiled  East  India  i  tan t  liquid  into  clean  vessels  and  set'  ihtm 

cochineal.     When  freed  of  fat,  by  ether,  and  I  aside.    After  several  days'  repose,  there  will 

then  ejciracled  by  water,  it  is,  says  Kastner,  a   be  a  deposit  of  li  oz.  of  carmine;  and  by  lea^ 

good  test  for  the  protosaJts  of  iron,  which  give  ung  the  mother  liquor  Mill  longer,  an  addi- 


to  its  solution  a  violet  colour. 

It  is  thought  by  Wittstein,  that  the  color  is 
eitracted  from  the  plant,  and  assimilated  by 
ihe  insecL    Ita  chief  use  is  in  dyeing ;  the  bril- 
liant crimson  color  which  it  yields  in  every   ter  having  boiled  for  1&  minutes^  add  1 
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tional  I  oz,  of  inferior  quality,  will  bo  ob- 
tained. 

3.  Frfnch  prorei*.     To  a  decoction  of  It  b^  of 
pulverised  cochineal  in  3  gallons  of  waiie;^  if* 

'   -  -       a 


COCflLEARIA. 


CODEIN. 


powdered  cream  of  tartar;  and  again,  aAer  10 
minutes'  ebullition,  i  oz.  of  alum.  Two  mi- 
nutes' additional  boiling  suffice,  and  the  vessel 
being  then  removed  from  the  fire,  is  allowed 
to  settle  for  some  minutes,  and  the  clear  de- 
coction carefully  decanted  into  clean  glass 
vessels,  which  are  to  be  set  pide  until  the 
carmine  deposits.  It  is  then  to  be  drained, 
and  dried  as  usual  in  the  shade. 

3.  Madame  Cenette't  procest  for  super/me  ear* 
mmt.  Mix  8  lbs.  powdered  cochineal,  of  best 
quality,  with  15  gsdlons  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  aOer  8  hours'  ebullition,  add  thereto  3  oz. 
bruised  pure  saltpetre,  and  after  8  minutes'  ad- 
ditional boiling  4  oz.  salts  of  sorrel,  (binoxalate 
of  potassa.)  The  whole  having  boiled  ten  mi- 
nutes longer,  and  being  then  removed  from  the 
fire,  is  allowed  to  settle  for  i  hours,  when  the 
clear  liquor  is  to  be  carefully  decanted  into 
clean  shallow  bell-glasses,  and  set  aside  for 
3  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  film  of 
mould  formed  on  the  surface  must  be  dexter- 
ously and  carefully  removed,  without  breaking 
or  disturbing  the  liquid  portion,  which  is  then  to 
be  drawn  off  through  a  syphon.  The  precipi- 
tated carmine  leA  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels, 
when  drained  and  dried  in  the  shade,  is  of  su- 
perior brilliancy  and  beauty. 

According  to  Pelletier,  the  more  highly  oxi- 
dized the  tin  salt  the  more  beautiful  the  car- 
mine. The  dregs,  or  partially  exhausted  co- 
chineal, as  well  as  the  mother  waters,  in  all 
these  processes,  will,  by  proper  treatment, 
yield  the  inferior  laJcet ;  for  which  purpose  they 
are  usually  reserved  by  the  manufacturers. 

COCHLBARIA.  PAar.  and  CA«n.  8yn.  Ra- 
dix rapham  rusticani ;  commonly  called  Horse- 
radiih;  is  the  yellowish  white  root  of  the  Coch- 
Uaria  JLrmoracia,  an  indigenous  plant,  which 
flowers  in  May,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
general  stimulant.  Its  agreeable  pungent  taste 
and  odor  render  it  a  palatable  condiment  for 
the  table,  and  mixed  with  vinegar  is  in  general 
use  as  a  sauce.  When  distilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  pale  yellow,  heavy,  volatile  oil,  which 
has  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  root,  and  is 
so  powerfully  vesicatory  that  one  drop,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  will  produce  inflammation. 
Gntret,  who  analyzed  the  root,  found  its  con- 
stituents to  be  acnd  volatile  oil,  bitter  resin,  ex- 
traetivef  tugar,  gum,  ttarch,  woody  fibre,  vegetable 
tJbumenj  acetic  add,  and  acetate  and  avtphate  of 
time,  (Periira.)  The  Cochlearia  officinatis,  or 
common  scurvy-grass,  an  indigenous  plant, 
occasionally  used  as  a  salad,  also  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  and  the  same  constituents  as  the 
above,  in  addition  to  minute  proportions  of  hy- 
drochlorate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia;  the 
acetate  of  lime  also  in  the  former  being  in  the 
latter  root  substituted  by  the  nitrate. 

OU  of  Cochlearia,  or  Horse-radish,  is  the  vo- 
latile ingredient  of  both  species  of  the  Cochle- 
aria, and  belongs  to  the  class  of  sulphuretted 
essential  oils;  and  though  existing  already 
formed  in  the  horse-radish  root,  nevertheless 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  oil  of  mustard, 
and  with  which,  according  to  Hubatka,  it  is 
ideiitiea],  both  in  specific  weight  and  beha- 
Ti<yur  towards  reagents.  By  his  analysis, 
0"98S8  grms.  of  oil  afforded  0*5858  carbonic 
MCidf  axid  0*1575  water,  which  corresponds  ex- 


actly with  the  composition  of  the  oil  of  mus- 
tard. 

Calculated.  Found. 

8  equivs.  Carbon 606-83      48-60      48-41 

5      »       Hydrogen...  62-40        5-00        5*26 

1  **       Nitrogen....  177*04      14-18 

2  "       Sulphur 402-33      32-22 


1       «       Mustard  oil.  1248-60    100-00 

When  pure,  it  is  transparent,  of  a  light  yel- 
low color,  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  1-01,  a 
pungent  odor  and  biting  taste,  and  precipi- 
tates the  salts  of  lead  as  sulphurets;  is  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  slightly  so 
in  water.  Acted  on  by  chlorine  gas,  there  is  a 
change,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  thick, 
dark  mass,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of 
sulphur. 

The  oil  in  time  becomes  entirely  crystal- 
lized, is  then  fusible,  and  volatizes  without 
residue,  but  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  be- 
fore.    (Liebig,)  

COCO  or  COCOA  BUTTER.  A  white  fat, 
of  the  consistence  of  lard,  obtained  by  pressure 
from  the  steamed  nuts  of  the  Cocos  nucifera  or 
butyracea,  a  species  of  palm  tree,  which,  by  in- 
cision into  the  spathe  at  the  top  of  the  stems, 
also  yields  a  sweet  liquor,  from  which,  in  In- 
dia, is  distilled  the  well-known  intoxicating 
beverage  called  Arrack.  Coco  butter  fuses 
at  72**,  and  congeals  at  64-5° ;  rancidifies  by 
exposure;  and  is  saponifiable,  though  less 
easily  than  most  fats ;  the  resultant  soap  re- 
quiring for  its  separation  from  alkaline  ley 
more  saline  matter  than  soap  generally.  Its 
great  solubility  in  alcohol  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  fats.  Besides  olein,  it  is 
composed  of  a  solid  constituent,  supposed  by 
some  chemists  to  be  stearin,  but  by  Pelouze 
and  Boudet  as  identical  with  elaldin,  and  a 
crystallizable  acid,  the  coco-stearic  or  cocinie 
acid, 

Cocinie  Add,  Sjm.  Cocostearie,  Cocoic,  Coco^ 
cinic.  When  pure,  is  a  brilliantly  white  ino- 
dorous body;  fusible  at  95®;  unalterable  by 
distillation ;  capable  of  ready  union  with  bases 
to  form  salts ;  forms  an  excellent  material  for 
candles,  which  burn  and  look  equal  to  the  ada- 
mantine candles.  The  most  available  process 
of  manufacturing  it  is  given  in  Morfit's  "  Ap- 
plied Chemistry."  The  butter  is  used  for 
making  marine  soap. 

COCO  SOLUBLE ;  properly  Cacao.  Tech, 
Similar  to  Baker's  prepared  Cocoa,  which  is 
Cacao  ground  up  with  sugar,  and  thus  ren- 
dered readily  miscible  with  hot  water. 

COCOGNIDIC  ACID.  Chem,  Forms  quad- 
rilateral colorless  prisms,  which  have  a  sour- 
ish taste,  and  are  obtained,  according  to  Ooe- 
bel,  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Daphne  Gnidium  with  water,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  solution. 

CODEIN.  Chem,  Syn.  Codeia.  Disco- 
vered by  Robiquet,  in  1832.  A  vegetable  alka 
loid,  and  one  of  the  proximate  constituents  of 
opium,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
«Wt/ah  a  poppy^ead.  It  is  a  crystallizable  base, 
and  with  acids  forms  salts  which  have  the  pe 
cuUar  properly,  when  taken  inwardly,  of  caus- 
ing a  tickling  sensation  at  the  surface  of  the 
body;  the  same  effect  produced  occasionallr 
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COFFEB, 

bf  mttrtAle  of  morphia  heiug  due  la  the  pre- 
sence of  codeiDi  in  which,  as  usually  pre- 
parpdp  it  is  containeil  to  th<?  extent  of  one  or 
more  per  cent.  Iti  composition,  it  differs  from 
morphiii^  with  which  it  was  at  first  confou^d^ 
edr  in  containing  one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen, 
Unlik©  morphia,  it  is  isolublc  in  water  and 
ether;  and  ia  distinguished  therefrom  by  its 
insolnbility  in  solntion  of  potas^a»  and  its  tion- 
precipitation  from  a  diinte  liquid  of  the  mu- 
riate by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Ah  excels 
of  codciu,  when  added  to  n  saUirated  aqueou5s 
solutioii,  melts  and  forms  an  oleaginous  mass* 
which  on  coo  ling  becomes  crystalline.  It  is 
an  incidental  product  of  Gre^jory^s  process  for 
preparing  morphia;  it  being  separable  from 
the  mixed  muriates  of  the  two  by  the  aid  of 
aqua  ammonise,  which  precipitates  the  mor* 
phin,  and  leaves  the  code  in  to  be  afterwards 
thrown  down  by  caustic  poiassa.  Merck  ob- 
tain* cmlein,  by  exhausting  with  cold  alcohol 
the  rough  morphia  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  KHta;  the  Uquid  being  ih en  neutralized  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alcohol  dissipated  by 
eriipofvdonr  water  is  added  until  a  turbidness 
eftsiz^s  I  arter  which  the  mixture  is  filtered,  and 
the  clear  solation  runniug  through  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  oonsistenee,  and  miied  with  its 
volume  of  moderately  strong  solution  of  caus- 
tic potassa,  and  four  times  as  much  .sulphuric 
ether.  The  whole  being  well  shabeo  togrcthcr 
in  a  close  stoppered  botTfe  several  limes^  is 
then  allowed  to  settle.  The  saturated  elher 
being  drawn  off,  gives,  by  evaporation,  crys- 
tals of  pure  code  in.    A  repetition  of  this  treat- 

Brfiwn, 

Oleic  acid,  with  gaduin  and  two  other  siibstancea. , .  * . .  69-78500 

Margaric  acid  * IB-M&OO 

Glycerin, ...,..,. , fl.7l  IQO 

Butyric  acid ...,,.. ..♦.•.. 0»1&S75 

Acetic  acid , . . , *  0-1S506 

rellinic  and  cholinic  acid,  with  some  marganu,  olem,  and  ^  0-39900 

bilifulvin .. . , 5 

Bj^lifuivin,  bilifilUnic  acid,  and  two  peculiar  substances,..,.,  0-87600 
A  peculiar  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  of  0"96S  sp-  grav...*  O-038O0 
A  peculiar  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol^  and  ether..  0-00500 

Iodine , , 0-013950 

Chloritie  and  traces  of  bromine, . . , , ...  0^)8400 

Phosphoric  acid 0«05365 

Sulphuric  acid 001010 

Phosphorus 0-00764 

Lime 0-08170 

Magnesia 0-00380 

Soda. 0-01790 

Iron traces 

Ljss 2-56900 


COFFEE- 

rneut,  witl^  fresh  elher,  extracts  all  the  codeiA 
from  the  syrupy  mass.  From  an  aqu*^on^  mi^ 
tioo»  codein  crysiaUizes  in  colGrlesa,  transp^^ 
rent,  regular  octahedrotis,  which  by  heat  los« 
b'B  per  ceoL  of  water,  (ZiVfiig) ;  ihe  crystals 
from  ether^  on  the  contrary^  melting  at  30S^ 
without  loss  of  weight*     Form*  C^  H^g  NO^, 

CODFISH   OIL.     Tick.    Is   obiained   frum 
the  liver  of  the  common  cod,  ^Morrhua  rsi^iir* 
tm)  » and  from  all  of  that  genus.    The  oil  of  Jr- 
wf-ix  ajvlfif  sometimes  called  cod'oil,  is  from 
the  Gtiffui  atcilu    There  arc  two  kinds  of  oil* 
die  fthiie  and  trmPHf  the  fatter  being  by  Jon ^b 
subdivided  in  two  specteSp  the  hgki  and  dttrk 
bmwn.    The  white  oil  spontaneously  eiodw 
from  the  unprepared  liver,  whilst  the  hrd  kr- 
ler  kinds  are  procured  by  pressure,  0om  iImj 
heated   liver  and  intestines.    Their  specific 
at  64^.    Both  are   soluble  in   eiher,  alcobd 
gravities  vary  but  Httle,  being  fr9!^  and  D-Btl 
taking  up  but  0-0  per  cent  of  the  brown^tud 
4*5  per  cent,  of  the  white.    Its  disa^reeitfe 
odor  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  vo- 
latile acids  the  phoe^nk  or  defpkink;  but  acc^id- 
ing  to  some  chemists,  the  butjTic    Im^'i 
analyses,  given  below,  show  the  preseBctof 
the  constittjents  of  the  bile^  and  a  new  ^oIk 
staiice^  gudjiim    The  medicinal  viilnes  of  Eit 
oil,  in  rheumatic  and  s^crofuious  diseases,  ate 
attributable  to  the  iodine  and  bromiae  which 
it  contains.    In  the  arts,  ita  principal  ap^ict' 
lion  is  in  the  dressing  of  leather* 

Below  arc  the  quantitative  results  of  Joa^*^ 
analyses. 


Bripiit  browiL 

71-75700 

15-42000 

&-OT300 


%Vl*|4f. 

1171760 

10-lTTOO 

0*0?43S 

0^04571 

0-06200         D-O4S00 


0-44500 

0-26800 

0-01300 

O^OO6«0 

0-00200 

O-OOWJO 

0-04060 

0.0374(1 

0-16880 

o-iiasii 

0-07890 

0-091S5 

0-08595 

0-07100 

0-01136 

0-02125 

0-16780 

0.15150 

0-01230 

0-00886 

0-06810 

O-O5540 

2-60319 

3-00943 

COFFEE.  Tech.  Chem.  The  well-known 
dried  oval  berries  of  the  Coffta  Jrabicay  a  plant 
Indigenous  to  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
Brazil.  Adulterations  with  roasted  com  are 
detected  by  the  blue  color  given  to  a  cold  de- 
coction by  the  solution  of  iodine.  Their  ready 
imbibition  of  exhalations  from  other  bodies 
renders  it  necessary,  as  preservative  of  the  fla- 
vor of  cofl^ee,  to  keep  the  berries  stored  sepa- 

rateJy  from  other  articles.    The  same  \»teca\x- 

tJon  applies  to  teas. 
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100-00000    100-00000    100.00000 

Payen*s  analysis  of  100  pts.  raw  coffee,  gave 

Cellulose 34-000 

Hygroscopic  water 12-000 

Fatty  substances 10  to  18-000 

Glucose,  dextrine,  and  veg.  acid. 15-500 

Legumin,  caseine  (glutine)  1 104KM) 

Chlorogenate  of  potassa  and  caffein .  9-5  to  6-000 

Nitrogenous  substance 84KI0 

Free  caffein ......••  .0-600 

Concrete  essential  oil ....•...••  .OHWl 

Xtomalic  fluid  essential  oil. « •  • .  • .  •O'OOt 

Vi^vQ^Tiv  ^\3\i^vw\^^'&  »,,*,***»,,,**♦«,.,,  .♦•or 


COFFEE. 


COHESION. 


According  to  Payen's  analysis,  Cnjfe'm  is 
represented  by  the  formula,  C,  II^q  N,  O,; 
and  a  portion  of  it  exists  in  the  couce,  acting 
the  part  of  a  base,  in  a  natural  combination 
with  potassa,  and  an  organic  acid  called  the 
chton^efuet  from  its  remarkable  properly  of 
dereloping  an  intense  green  color.  This 
double  salt,  the  chlorogenate  of  potassa  and 
caflein,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  a  ratio  in- 
creasing with  the  proportion  of  aqueous  dilu- 
tion ;  and  it  cr}''Stallizes  from  its  boiling  solu- 
tions in  prisms,  radiating  from  centres,  or  in 
warty  groups.  In  anhydrous  alcohol  it  is 
scarcely  soluble,  even  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture.   The  double  chlorogenate  contains 

Chlorogenic  acid 63*5 

Potassa 7*5 

Caffein 29-0 

This  compound  exists,  in  the  normal  state,  in 
the  perisperm  of  the  fruit. 

Chhrogenic  Acid,  C,^  Hg  O,.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  the  double  salt  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  deposit  by  a  stream  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  remaining, 
when  quickly  evaporated,  gives  a  mass  of  im- 
pure crystals  of  acid.  Purification  can  be  ef- 
fected by  recr}'siallization  from  alcohol  or  wa- 
ter, in  either  of  which  it  is  soluble. 

Of  the  two  essential  oiUy  one  only  constitutes 
the  agreeable  aroma  of  coffee,  and  to  the  pro- 
portions of  this  component  is  owing  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  Mocha  and  the  infe- 
rior qualities  of  coffee.  The  fatty  matter 
which  retains  both  of  ihcm,  is  modified  in  its 
properties  even  by  slight  roasting;  and  the 
quantity  of  volatile  empyreumaiic  hydrocar- 
bon simultaneously  generated  during  the  pro- 
cess, increases  as  the  roasting  of  the  coffee 
has  been  carried  beyond  the  point  when  the 
loss  in  weight  amounts  to  18  per  cent.  Pfaff 
attributed  the  aroma  of  roasted  coffee  to  the  de- 
composition and  volatilization  of  caffein,  but 
the  experiments  of  Payen  ascri])e  it  to  the  vo- 
latile oil  above  mentioned,  eliminated  during 
torrefaction.  The  pleasantness  of  the  drink, 
therefore,  is  dependent  upon  the  nicety  with 
which  the  berry  has  been  roasted;  for  if  too 
mnch  heat  is  used,  empyreumaiic  hydrocarbon 
will  be  generated,  in  quantity  .sufficient  to  over- 
power the  flavor  of  the  natural  aroma. 

Schrader^s  analysis  of  100  pts.  roasted  cof- 
fee, gave 

Coffee  principle 1 2-50 

Extractive 4-80 

Gum  and  mucilage 10*42 

Oil  and  resin 208 

Solid  residue 68-75 

Loss 1-45 

Payen  (Jour,  de  Pharm.  1846)  has  given 
tome  advantageous  advice  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  roasting  coffee.  He  directs  the 
whole  mass  to  be  quickly  heated  to  about  482® 
F.  Under  the  influence  of  this  temperature, 
and  of  the  aqueous  vapor  disengaged  during 
the  operation,  the  tissues  of  the  perisperm  are 
disaggregated,  and  a  portion  of  the  caffein  com- 
bined in  the  double  chlorogenate  is  eliminated. 
There  is  also  a  slight  carmelization  of  the  cel- 
fadose  and  its  allied  substances,  with  an  ac-. 
eoiUj  iDjring  production  of  empyreuma.    The  \ 


fatty  oils  being  diffused  through  the  then  porous 
mass,  carry  with  them  the  slightly  modified 
essential  oils,  and  hence  become  exposed  over 
great  surfaces  to  the  action  of  water.  Thus 
far  roasted,  the  coffee  grains  are  friable  and 
of  a  light  chesnut  color,  and  their  loss  is  not 
more  than  18  per  cent.;  but  if  the  operation 
has  been  continued  until  the  berries  are  brown, 
there  will  be  a  carbonization  of  the  chlorogenic 
acid,  and  a  decomposition  of  the  soluble  prin 
ciple  of  the  coflce,  and  its  useful  products  de- 
creased 25  per  cent. 

The  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from 
slightly  roasted  coffee,  and  the  first  infusion  is 
always  the  most  redolent  of  the  delicious  aroma 
of  the  more  soluble  essential  oil.  A  second  in- 
fusion, though  equally  dark  colored,  has  the 
coarse  flavor  of  the  less  soluble  and  less  vo- 
latile essential  oil. 

There  is  no  legumin  in  roasted  coffee.  It  is 
this  constituent  that  creates  the  ultimate  fer- 
mentation of  scalded  raw  coffee.  The  blacken- 
ing of  silver  vessels  in  which  coffee  is  boiled 
with  alkalies,  may  also  be  attributed  to  this 
component.  {JlochUdcr,)  Among  the  nume- 
rous substitutes  for  coffee  used  by  the  poorer 
classes,  are  roasted  rye,  rice,  and  other  grains. 
The  dried,  roasted,  and  ground  root  of  the 
Cirhorium  Intyhus  (Wild  Succorj',  Chicory),  is 
used  either  as  an  adulteration  of  or  a  substitute  . 
for  coffee.  Pleischel  states,  from  experience, 
that  the  infusion  of  roasted  coffee  is  improved 
in  taste  and  concentration,  by  an  addition  to 
the  boiling  w^ater,  just  before  pouring  it  over 
the  ground  coffee,  of  5  grains  carbonate  of  soda 
to  every  ounce.  (1) 

The  E/sse/ice  of  Coffee^  now  coming  into  use, 
is  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the  roasted  berry, 
obtained  by  displacement,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  5|  of  alcohol,  or  better,  of  strong, 
pure  brandy. 

Blume  has  recommended  the  leaves  of  the 
Coffea  Arabxca  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  has 
long  been  used  as  such  by  the  poorer  people 
of  Java  and  Sumatra.  Prepared  similarly  to 
Chinese  tea,  the  coffee  leaves  have  an  analo- 
gous appearance,  taste,  and  odor. 

COGNAC.  Tech,  A  prefix  to  the  most 
esteemed  kind  of  Brandt.  The  name  ori- 
ginates from  that  of  the  town  in  France  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  distillation  of  this  kind  of 
liquor. 

COHESION.  PAy».  Ger,  Zuzammenhalt 
The  attraction  of  like  particles  of  matter,  Ho- 
mogeneous Attraction,  as  distinguished  from 
heterogeneous  attraction  or  Adhesiox;  both 
acting,  however,  at  insensible  distances.  A 
drop  of  water  on  a  glass  plate  assumes  a  glo- 
bular form,  through  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
particles  of  water,  and  adheres  to  the  plate 
through  the  adhesive  force  between  water  and 
glass. 

It  is  opposed  by  a  repulsive  force,  probably 
identical  with  heat;  and  the  relative  quantity 
of  these  two  forces  determines  the  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  states  of  bodies.  Cohesion  pre- 
dominates in  solids ;  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  nearly  balanced  in  liquids ;  and  CQ\\^«VQiii 
is  wholly  wan  ling  in  gases,  \Yve\i  "^axWcXe^Xife- 
ing  somewhat  held  together  \i%  g;cvi\XaX\oii% 

The  force  of  cohesioii  pteseiixa  \\s«Vl  Vsi  *o* 


COHOBATION- 


COLOGNE  WATER. 


ftder  various  phenomena^  giving  rise  to 
at  plij^iical  properties,  »uch  as  hardness, 
toughnes^^  softness,  brittk'Desj^,  A  body  is 
hard  when  Us  particles  resiit  separatioii,  or 
sliding  over  each  other,  withoqt  alttigelher  Uis- 
tag  cohesive  iotc&t  as  the  diamond*  emor}\  itc* 
It  is  tough  when  the  particles  admit  of  shding, 
and  &till  reiain  cahesiv^e  force,  as  iron,  copper* 
^. ;  ^fi  when  they  readily  slide  and  separs^te 
from  each  otlier,  tis  gypsam^  fats ;  brUtU  when 
they  separate  easily,  withmil  sliding^  as  cotQ' 
znoty  saJt. 

Cohesion  eierrs  an  impcriatit  iuJluence  on 
chemical  operations;  often  dimjnishxnt;  and 
prcventiog  chc  cicrtion  of  chemical  force^t. 
See  AfJi^tTJt  tnodi fifing  dTi-Mmttant^M,  p.  64  ; 
ADHRHTo^f ;  A^ALrsLif,  puhErisatiatu 

COHOBATION*  Chtm.  TrcK  A  term  on- 
f^mally  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  repeaijed 
distillaiJOQ  of  a  liquid  over  the  same  suh^iaacc. 
For  example;  in  the  distitlation  of  essential 
oils,  the  water  which  runii  over  mUi  the  olea* 
giQQiia  portions  of  the  plant,  is  reserved  to  n> 
hobfUt  with  on  the  same  material^  in  order  to 
citraci  a  new  quantity  nf  volatile  matter*  Be- 
ing already  more  or  less  sam rated,  it  13  a 
more  economical  solvent  than  fresh  waier/ 
and  its  use  saves  the  Joss  which  would*  inevi- 
tably accrue  by  a  frequent  change  of  water. 
In  the  disiiUatiou  of  plants  whose  volatile  con- 
stituent is  in  tni a Ule  per  CF.ntage,  cohaltaiUia  is 
generally  resorted  to,  but  always  over  fresh 
material. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMXALE.   Phar.   Byn, 
Mtfidow  S^ifr'Qft.    The  rout,  according  to  Ft  lie- 
tie  r  and  Caventou,  is  composed  of 
{Olein, 
Steartne, 
Vol  a  tile  acid, 
Supergallate  of  Frrntttrty 
Yellow  Colorirtg  rnaner, 
Gum,  starch,  and  intilin* 
LigTiin,  ami  a  minute  portion  of  ashe?E. 

Geiger  and  Hesse  have  latterly  announced 
the  presence,  in  the  seeds,  of  anew  powerfully 
poisonous  principle,  caUed  CfiLciuci^,  of 
which  jj  o( &  grain  is  suilieient  to  kill  a  cau 

Colchirin,  A  colorless,  cryst*T.Uij£abte  alltn- 
loid^scxisting  in  the  seetls,  bulb,  and  flowers  of 
tiie  above  plani,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  other 
species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  obtaii^cd  by 
treating  the  pulverized  seeds  with  alcohol 
acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  adding  lime  to 
the  extract,  filtering,  saturating  the  clear  liquur 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  off  the 
alcohol,  decomposing  the  residue  with  carbon- 
ate of  potass  a,  drying  the  precipitate,  and  then 
cryslallLsing  it  from  an  alcuhrdic  stduiiou. 
(Lulftg.)  It  is  in  prisms  or  needles,  of  a  hitler 
alkaline  taste,  and  its  aqueous  soluiiun  preci* 
pitaies  the  ^ojutions  of  chloride  of  platinum, 
the  i.n fusion  of  nnt-galls,  and  tincture  of  iodiue. 
Its  composition  and  atomic  weight  are  un- 
known. Sulphuric  acid  colors  it  yellowiiih 
browTi,  unchangeable  into  violet  i  and  this  te^t, 
together  with  its  other  charactenstics,  distin- 


m^ 


Frrti  Or^dum  Muhrwm.  The  sesquionde  ijf 
iron,  prepared  by  roasting  sulphate  of  tnea 
(grctn  rt/F-w/),  and  hence  its  vulgaf  litkof  Cot 
rOi'/ttir  e/"  vUnol.  By  the  action  of  fire,  Ihe  wt 
ier  of  crystallization  and  sulphurie  acirf  ine 
evolved,  the  iron  being  perojridiized  at  fh(?  ei* 
pease  of  a  portion  of  the  latter^  which  thra 
escapes  as  sulphurous  acid. 

COLD,     Deficiency  of  HtiT, 

COLLYHnE.     KoLLTttiTi. 

COLOCV*\TH.  Sym  dthquintuia, 
^ppk,  lUftrr  Cvcv-mhrr.  The  peeled  irniJ  of  the 
Cttctt  mi*  Coionf  txtki i,  im ported  fro  tij  Spain,  -  ft*- 
iffm&ftff,"  supposed  to  be  troe  co locyutJLf  ij,  ac- 
cording to  Dn  Royle,  a  distinct  ;» pedes,  rhicli 
Ije  terms  Cumm'i»  pfeiid&'Coioc^iiihi$*  Tikf  ex- 
tractive matier  of  the  pulp,  and  seeds,  com- 
bined with  other  purgalire^,  is  the  compoaod 
cathartic  pill  of  our  pharmacopteia^  BtiiAa 
other  substances,  it  contains  a  peculiar  jnit^ 
ciple,  Coloqumtiu,  bitter  (Coiottfuthm),  iw  wiii 
be  shown  by  the  annexed  analy^eij. 

Bitter  matier ( ddocytuhiit). *....,* ,.AH 

Extractive,.,.  .,.*,,,.,*,,..,«,«,  ,,,,,p,,lM 

Bxtter  fixed  oil., .*,  0 

Resin,  ins^oh  in  ether^.*  .*«<,. IM 

Gum ,  «,,.,*..,*.,,,.....,  ^  ,«*•...,,*,«,.  M 

Bassorio .....,.....,,.,.«*,«,, ^  ^ 

Gummy  eiiract  (obtained  from  Ibe  lig-> 
neous  Iibn^)  by  potassa  ,,•-*...,***.  $ 

Vegetable  jelly^. , ,*,••■  1  H 

Fhojsphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. ,,*  K 

LLgneib»us  fibre. , «,,.....,,«„ ,««»»«, .  ,1,H 

Water ..., ,*..•..•»♦ 


-m 


Colocynth  pulp, 


1014 


Bitter  matter  (Cnlorynihin)  wiih  some  resia.lM 

Resin ♦» 

Vegetable  jelly  (pcetin). , , . » , ,  *  JH 

Azotic  mutter.  ..,..*..*,.,,,, ^ , , • . ,tH 

Acetate  of  poiassa * .,♦♦*.*  >7 

Deliquescent  salt  of  potassa,  not  soluble  7    -x 
in  alcohol,, ^ ,.,,.,  3 

Watery  extract  of  colocynth,  9i»S 

CtAofptthitt.  Syn,  CotoqniiUin  biiirr.  The 
active  principle  of  the  colocynth,  in  the  finin 
of  a  yellow-brown,  bitter,  resinoid  matteTi  ob- 
tain cd  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  tincture  of 
the  watery  extract  of  the  pulpy  part  of^  the 
fruit,  and  precipitaHng  the  colocynlhin,  free 
from  acetate  of  potassa,  by  cold  water.  It  is  so- 
luble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  pneci- 
pirated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  chlorine, 
and  many  of  the  metallic  salts,  (protos^ulphate 
uf  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper,  ic,)  Potassa, 
lime,  and  barytes  water  occasion  no  pn?cipi- 
ta te .  T he  phy s i 0 1 ogi c al  e fleets  o f  Li m i ted  doses 
are  salutary  in  some  diseases,  iJui  in  excessive 
quaniilv  ii  i^  JfiTit'eroUxly  poisonous* 

COLOGISE  WATER.     Syn-     iV.  Eau  de 

Cnlq^^ne,     G^f,  Kulluischeswasser.     Used  as 

a  perfume,  and  is  a  solution  of  odorant  essen* 

guisbes  it  from  veratrin,  witli  which  it  was  at  tial  oils  in  alcohol.    To  improve  the  scent,  die 

Srsl  confounded.    The  salts  of  this  base  are  disagreeable  flavor  of  the  alcohol  is  removed 

mostly  crystallijjable,  and  readily  soluble  in  j  by  distilling  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath.    Id 

wuler uml  alcohoh  [thvs  way  the  unpleasant  smelling  in^redi«iii 

POLCOTHAR.    TecL    Byn.    Jlnwft,  Crocu*,^  ut  \V^  ^lsti\iQ\,  c^\t4.  fuunt  tiil,  is  sepaffttfd 
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COLOPHONTTE. 


COLUMBIUM. 


sftd  mnaiiis  in  the  alembic,  its  boiling  point  |  portion  already  formed  in  colophony,  it  has 


being  169^,  or  much  above  that  of  water  and 
tSeohoL  Annexed  are  some  of  the  most  valu- 
thle  lecipes  for  this  much  esteemed  perfume. 

Durockereau'8  Formula. 
To  7  quarts  of  tasteless  alcohol,  add  of 

Essence  of  Portugal dr.  11 

*•  Bergamot dr.  13 

«  Lemon oz.    1 

«  Neroli dr.  10 

**  Rosemary oz.    1 

**  Lavender oz.    1 

Water  of  Roses dr.  U 

«         Jessamin dr.  13 

**         Orange  flowers dr.  15 

Mix  the  whole  together,  and  aAet  34  hours'  de- 
laj,  di&til  over  a  waier-balh.  This  is  of  30  to 
3S^  B.  strength,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  aroma. 

Crozefs  Eau  de  Cologne  eoneentrU. 

Essence  of  Portugal dr.  12 

"  Bergamot dr.  12 

««  Cedrat. oz.    1 

«  Lemun oz.    1 

«*  Neroli dr.  12 

*  Rosemary oz.    2 

•*  Lavender oz. 

*«  Benzoin dr. 

Mix  the  whole  together,  with  ten  times  its  vo- 
lume of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  distil.    The 
product  which  comes  over,  after  being  redis- 
tilled, is  of  an  exquisite  and  powerful  odor. 
For  other  recipes,  see  Celnarl  ^  Morfit  on  Per- 
fiuBeiy. 
COLOPHONITE.     3/in.    See  Gabxet. 
COLOPHONY.     Chem,     Syn.     Rosin,  Ar- 
ttnson.    From  Ksxy^*?/*,  the  name  of  the  city 
where  it  originated.     When  the  resinous  juice 
of  the  Pinu$  Sylvestrist  and  other  varieties  of 
pine,  is  distilled,  the  volatile  spirits  of  terpen- 
tine passes  over,  and  the  colophony  remains 
in  the   retort.    Though   diflerinj^   entirely   in 
composition  from  fats,  it  is  partially  substi- 
tated  therefor  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow 
soap.    Rosin   contains    no   glycerin,   nor  any 
equivalent  for   that   substance,  but  consists, 
says   Unverdorben,   of   two    different   resins, 
ealled  the  sylvic  and  pinic  acids,  separable 
from  each  other  by  cold  alcohol,  of  sp.  grav. 
0^7,  which  dissolves  the  alpha  resin  (pinic 
acid),   so  termed,  and  leaves  the  beta  resin, 
or  sylvic  acid.    The  formula  of  pinic  acid  is 


been  styled  by  Berzelius  the  gamma  resin. 

As  the  two  first-named  acids  are  colorless, 
the  dark  hue  of  resin  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  fire. 

Pimaric  acid,  isomeric  with  the  two  first- 
named  acids,  and  found  in  the  terpentine  of  the 
Pinui  Maritimus,  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 
which  by  fusion  become  modified,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol.     (Laurent.) 

Cohphohc  acid  is  distinguished  from  the  pinie 
and  $ylvic  acids  by  its  brown  color,  greater  af- 
finity for  bases,  and  lesser  solubility  in  alcohol, 
of  67  per  cent.  Its  salts  resemble  the  pinates. 
{LicbiK.) 

Rexininne^  Cj^H^gO,  and  Resinone,  Cj^HigO, 
are  two  bodies  obtained  by  Pre  my,  from  the 
distillation  of  resin  with  lime. 

A  solution  of  colophony  in  pUre  potassa  ley 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gelatin  in  sizing  pa- 
per.   See  Resist. 

COLORING  MATTERS.  Tech.  They  may 
be  classed  together  with  reference  to  their  ap- 
plication in  the  arts,  but,  chemically  speaking, 
are  of  very  different  composition  and  proper- 
ties.   For  the  action  of  oxygen  on  some  vege- 

See 


C^, 


.*9 


P^f  which  is  changed  into  C^oH3QOg, 


n^fue  acid,  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  al- 
pha resin  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  sylvic  acid 
JM  readily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  the 
ftced  and  volatile  oils ;  melts  at  305-5^,  and  con- 
sists, according  to  Trommsdorff,  of  C^f^U^O^. 
The  pinates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia, 
as  an  exception  to  those  of  other  bases,  are 
solable  in  water,  whilst  the  corresponding  syl- 
▼atfs,  slightly  deficient  in  this  property,  are 
readily  taken  up  by  anhydrous  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  formation  of  yejlow  soap  from  re- 
sin is  due  to  a  direct  combination  of  its  acids 
with  the  alkali  employed.  Silvic  acid,  unlike 
the  pinic,  is  crystallizable,  and  forms  quadrila- 
teral prisms  with  a  rhombic  base,  but  in  other 
pfoperties  the  two  are  not  dissimilar.  By  dis* 
^Mtion,  the  pinic  acid  is  converted  into  Colo- 


2  I  table  colors,  see  Chem.  Gaz.  xi.,  328,  &c. 
2    I^Dioo,  Madiier,  Quercitrox. 

COLORIN.     See  Madder. 

COLUMBIN.    See  CALUMBiy.  ^ 

COLUMBITE.  Mxn.  Syn.  Prismatic  Tan- 
talum ore;  Tantalit.  Cryst.  system,  Right 
Rhombic  in  part;  combinations  are  vertical 
and  horizontal  prisms,  terminal  planes  of  all 
axes,  and  the  octohedron;  cleaves  parallel 
with  lateral  terminal  planes ;  occurs  also  mas- 
sive with  granular  structure.  H.=:6  —  6.  G.as 
5.9  —  6«1.  Black;  lustre  submetajlic;  opake; 
streak  dark-brown ;  brittle;  fracture  subchon- 
choidal,  uneven.  The  blowpipe  reaction  of 
various  columbites  is  different;  borax  and 
mic.  salt  either  give  the  reaction  of  iron,  or  of 
the  same  with  tungsten ;  soda  may  exhibit  on 
platinum  the  presence  of  manganese,  on  char- 
coal of  tin.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa.  The  per  centage  of  colum- 
bic  acid  or  oxide  varies  from  66  to  89  per  cent. 
The  discovery  by  H.  Rose  of  a  new  metal.  Ni- 
obium, as  well  as  of  a  second,  Pelopium,  in 
some  columbites,  will  reconcile  difi*erences 
which  have  been  observed  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  characters.  The  Finnland  co- 
lumbite  contains  mainly  columbic  acid,  and 
its  formula  is  FeO,  Ta,  O,.  The  columbites 
of  Bavaria  and  Connecticut  contain  columbic 
and  niobic  acids.  See  Golcxbium.  Colam- 
bite  occurs  at  Broddbo,  Finbo,  Klmlto;  Ta- 
mela  in  Finnland;  Bodcnmais,  Bavaria;  in 
the  United  States,  at  Middletown  and  Haddam, 
in  Connecticut;  Chesterfield  and  Beverly, 
Mass. ;  Acworth,  N.  H.  A  single  crystal  from 
Middletown  weighed  14  lb. 

COLUMBIUM.  Chtnu  Syn.  Tantalum. 
Ger.  Tantal.  Ft.  Tantale.  First  observed  in 
1801,  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  in  a  black  mineral  in 
the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  and  hence  named  Co- 
lumbium.  Found  by  Ekeberg,  viv  \%Wl,'\Ti  V^^i 
Swedish  minerals,  tanVaUle  an^  Yaco\aji\aX\\ft% 
Tantalum  was  studied  \>y  Betze\vus\  wA^o- 


or 


fkoSe  acid;  and  as  there  is  usually  a  minute  I  Jumbium  was  found  bv  l>T.'Wo\\as\oxi, vel  \W^% 


COLUMBIA 


COMBINrau  WEIGHTS, 


to  Ik  ihe  SATOC  meral-  It  occurs  also  ia  Eui- 
pft)(Ct  Ferjcrasouile,  Pyrochlor,  A^c  H*  Rose 
has  dnce  found  two  otWr  mi^tals  in  the  ca- 
lumbites^  Fclopium  and  Niobiam,  Borne  of 
the  characters  ascribed  to  catnpomids  of  co- 
lombiora  are  d«e  to  their  presjence*  althouf^li 
the  former  rteichptions  by  Berzctius  are  more 
corr^cr*  beinjc  based  on  the  coluinbic  acid  de- 
nied from  thfj  taEitalite  of  Finuland^  ^hich 
Rose  finds  to  be  nearly  free  from  the  two  new 
metals^ 

Berzeliua  obtained  tantalum*  by  decompos- 
ing the  double  fluoride  of  oolumhium  and  pot- 
ass! u  ni  by  po  t  assi  iam ,  A  bl  ack  po  wder,  wh  icL 
may  he  Wiished  and  dried^  and  assumes  an 
iron-jtjray  mrrallic  lustre  unfter  the  btjmJsJier* 
It  lakes  fire  in  air  under  a  red  heat|  and  btiroji 
with  tnuch  vivacity,  to  columbic  acid.  No 
aeid  has  a  sensible  action  upon  C4>lumbium, 
eJtcept  hydrofluoric.  It  combines  with  oxygen 
in  two  proportions*  form  in  je^  colnmbic  oiide 
and  acid,     Eq.  184*0  or  2307*43  t 

L  Coluffttfif:  Dxiih.  Coluinhoiis  acid.  Ob- 
tained by  exposing  the  acid  in  a  charcoal  cru- 
cible to  the  heal  of  a  blast-fnruace  for  an  hour, 
The  ejcternal  film  i^  metaMic  columbiuni ;  the 
inasat  is  cohimbic  oiide.  Dark-gray  j  so  hard 
AS  to  scratch  ^lasa  j  soLnble  in  no  ncid ;  hentod 
to  low  rfdi)e>«ji  id  air,  ii  burns  sloniy,  arid  is 
partly  converted  into  columbic  acid..    Form. 

2.  Cuhmhip  tttuf^  Coln^nhinm^  in  (his  stat^, 
cjcistEt  ifi  most  of  its  mineralfir  with  oxides  t>{ 
iron  and  manganese  in  colunibite,  with  ytiria  in 
y tirota  n  la  1  ite*  O  btai  ned  by  f n  s  j  n  ^  t h  e  m  i  n  c  ra  I 
with  carbonate  of  poiassa,  and  decomposing 
the  coluuibate  of  poiassa  formed  by  an  acid, 
and  also  by  fusion  with  bi sulphate  of  pota^isa.^ 
A  white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus  j  when 
heatedn  ii  parts  with  its  wait-r,  and  loses  the 
latter  property.  Bp.  gr.  of  the  i^ited  acid, 
6*5;  it  is  [hen  attacked  by  alkalies  only,  Co- 
iumbic  acid  dissolves  by  fusion  in  bjsulphate 
ofpoiassa,  and  when  hydrated  in  bino^alale 
of  potassa  in  the  humid  way;  sokible,  in  small 
quauiiiy,  in  concrntratcd  sulphuric  acid,  but 
precipitaied  from  that  solution  by  water 
Form.  TaO^. 

."J,  Sviphor^mfi  i  it  ctnVi  Pre  p  ared  by  e  ^pos  i  n  g 
colurabic  acid  Uj  a  brii^bt  red  heat,  in  a  porcp- 
lain  tube,  and  passing;:  over  it  bisulphurei  of 
carbon;  a  gray,  pulvcmlent  matter,  r<*sein* 
bling  plumbago.  It  ia  a  good  con  due  lor  of 
electricity.    Form.  TaS^. 

4.  Chhridf  of  rtdumbium,  TaCl^,  obtained  by 
heating  colutubium  in  chlorine,  is,  in  the  stale 
of  vapor,  a  yeilow  Ras  resembling  chlorine ; 
condensing  into  a  white  powder,  wiih  a  shade 
of  yellow, 

6.  Flti&riflff,  Hydrated  columbic  acid  dis- 
solves m  flnohydric  acid,  and  by  evaporation 
at  a  low  tempf^ratnre,  yields  crj^stals  of  fluohy- 
drate  of  fluoride  of  <^olumbium*  which  by  heat- 
ing becomes  fluoride  of  columbium,  TaF,. 
Double  sails,  cri'stafline,  are  formed  by  the 
caustic  alkalies  w^ith  the  fluohydric  solution. 
Form,  of  the  potassa  salt,  2  KF,  TaF,. 

6.  Cohmbatii.  Formed  by  fusing  colnmbic 
acid  with  caustic  or  carbonated  potassa  or  so- 
da. Soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the 
Bgdi  salt  decomposing  by  boiling j  or  carbonic 
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held,  mio  an  insoltibk  bkolimibate*  The  eo^ 
In  m  bate  of  am  m  0  n  ia  prodn  ce^  luso  I  ubl  e  col  nia-H 
bale^  in  sotulions  of  earths  and  other  metallic 
ojtides. 

Columbium  forms  a  more  or  less  rusible  al^ 
loy  with  iron, 

COMBLNrNO  WEIGHTS,  Ck^  eyn. 
Atomic  weighls,  Equivalents.  Gpr.  Mischungs- 
E^ewLchte.  The  pryportiou  hy  weight  in  whidi 
bodies  combine;  the  numbers  repreieniin| 
which  become  fijccdr  by  reference  to  one  budj 
as  anily.  The  two  series  of  eombining  weighti 
in  use  are  those  of  the  hydrogen  and  oijgcn 
scales;  the  former  being  called  1,  and  the  htr 
ter  too.  These  fixed  numbers  represent  what 
is  assumed  to  he  one  equivalent  of  each  ele*- 
menL  They  are  variously  determined,  the 
starting  paint  being  water.  See  AFnwm^ 
p.  53i  Since  water  is  found  fo  consist  of  8S>I 
per  cent  oiygen,  and  11*1  per  cent,  hydrogen, 
these  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  Ii 
whence,  on  the  hydrogen  stcale,  the  combiainf 
weight  of  one  etiuivaleDl  of  oxygen  is  S^  offep 
drogen  1 ;  and  on  the  oxygen  scale,  that  of  oi- 
ygen  is  100,  and  of  hydfogen  12-5,  Where 
bodies  unite  in  the  g.xseous  form,  it  is  ea^lo 
determine  Iheir  combining^  wcight't,  becA.its« 
we  can  measure  the  volumes  of  each  elemeai 
Thus  analyst*  proves  that  chlorohydric  aciJ 
gas  is  composed  of  equal  bulks  or  volume*  uf 
each  element,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  whmk 
are  assumed  to  represent  equivalents  oratcusi^ 
By  weight,  it  is  composed  of  97*^  per  ceaL 
clilorine,  and  3*74  per  cent,  hydrogen ;  whic^ 
on  the  preceding  assumption,  represent  ite 
proportion  by  weight  existing  between  t& 
equal  number  of  the  equivaJenis  of  the  two 
elements.  Hence  2*74  per  cU  hydr. :  97-26  per 
ct.  chlor.  :i  1  :  3547  =  combining  weight  of 
chlorine  on  the  hydrogen  scale;  or  ::  \M 
1 442-64  =  iL^  combining  weight  on  the  mffw 
scale, 

III  a  similar  manner  the  combining  weight 
of  nitrogen  may  be  determined  from  an  aaidi'- 
sis  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxjgeiv 
s^uch  as  the  niirous  and  nitric  oxides- 

If,  however,  one  or  both  of  the  elements  t* 
solid,  the  determination  of  the  combiainf 
weight  is  more  dependenl  on  assumption,  a^ 
ihfugh  it  is  certain  that  the  true  cumbiniag 
weight  stands  in  some  simple  ratio  to  th* 
number  obtained.  Thus  there  are  three  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  oxygen,  carbonic  oi- 
iJe,  03talic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  1,  1|,  2,  for  tfee 
same  quantity  of  carbon.  Carbonic  oxide  i$ 
proved  to  consist  of  42-86  per  cent*  carbon  and 
57" 1 4  per  cent,  osrygen,  Now  if  we  assume 
thai  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each  t\e- 
ment,  then  57- 14  :  42-86  :;  8  ^  comb,  weight 
of  oxygen  :  6  =  comb,  weight  of  one  eqoiv.of 
carbon.  But  if  we  assume  that  it  consists  of 
I  equiv.  of  oxygen  and  S  equivs,  of  carbon, 
then  ihe  number  6  obtained  represents  the 
combLning  weight  of  3  equivs,  of  earbooj  m 
which  assumption  the  combining  weight  of 
carbon wouldbe3.  Buttheformcrsupposirioa 
is  t^enerally  taken,  so  that  one  equiv.  of  carboa 
is  represented  by  6,  It  is,  howeverT  certain 
that  it  is  a  multiple  or  snbmnltinlc  of  6. 

The  combining  weights  of  Ake  metals  tit 


COMBUSTIBLE. 


COMBUSTION. 


deduced  from  the  relatire  proportion  between 
the  oxygen  and  metal  in  the  strong  base,  that 
is,  in  that  base  or  oxide  which  has  the  strong- 
est affinity  for  acids  to  form  salts,  in  which 
oxide  i^  is  assumed  that  there  is  one  equiv. 
each  of  metal  and  oxygen.  In  the  2  oxides  of 
iron,  the  relation  between  the  oxj'gen  is  1 :  IJ, 
and  since,  by  the  analysis  of  peroxide,  there  is 
69-34  per  cent  iron  and  30'66  per  cent  oxygen, 
the  proportion  30*66 :  69*34 ::  12  =  1^  equivs. 
of  oxygen  :  27*14  =  one  eqaiv.  of  iron. 

By  means  of  Isomorpbism,  the  number  of 
equivs.  in  an  acid  or  oxide  may  be  determined, 
when  the  number  of  equivs.  of  any  one  of  the 
isomorphous  bodies  is  determined.  Having 
determined  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  or  black 
oxide  of  copper  consists  of  one  equiv.  each  of 
metal  and  oxygen,  then  we  have  oxides  iso- 
morphic with  them,  each  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  metal  and  oxygen,  whence  their 
combining  weights  may  be  determined  from 
an  analysis  of  their  compounds.  Thus  we 
have  the  number  of  equivs.  of  the  black  oxide 
of  copper,  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  cadmium,  and  of  mag- 
nesia and  lime ;  andbytheDiMonpHisMof  lime, 
we  have  also  the  equivs.  of  baryta,  strontia, 
and  oxide  of  lead.  On  the  same  ground,  the 
equivs.  of  sulphuric,  selenic,  telluric,  chromic, 
and  manganic  acids,  may  be  determined. 
Hence,  by  determining  the  number  of  equivs. 
in  one  of  each  of  these  two  isomorphic  groups, 
we  determine  them  in  the  oxides  of  twelve 
elements ;  and  when  we  know  the  number  of 
equivalents,  their  combining  weights  are  de- 
termined from  the  per  centage  composition  of 
their  compounds.  See  EauivALEirTs,  for  the 
combining  weights  of  all  the  elements.  See 
CojiBUBTioK,  for  the  heat  resulting  from  com- 
bination. 

COMBUSTIBLE.  Chem.  Tech.  In  its  li- 
mited and  more  usual  sense,  it  is  a  body  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
evolving  at  the  same  time  light  and  heat ;  and 
the  act  of  union  is  termed 

COMBUSTION.  Chem,  Tech.  Two  kinds 
may  be  adduced,  ordinary  fire,  and  low  or  slow 
combustion.  Ordinary  combustion  is  that  in 
which  a  body  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  evolves  heat  and  light  Carbon, 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  metals, 
are  combustible ;  and  since  the  two  first  enter 
largely  into  organic  bodies,  these  are  all  com- 
bustible. The  resulting  products  of  combus- 
tion are  oxides,  which  are  either  bases  or 
acids.  If  the  combustible  be  gaseous  or  var 
porizable,  it  bums  with  flame,  sulphur,  hydro- 
gen, phosphorus ;  if  not  volatile,  it  bums  with- 
out flame,  pure  carbon,  anthracite,  iron,  and 
some  other  metals.  Common  combustion  is 
resorted  to  for  the  production  of  heat,  and 
hence  wood  and  coal,  containing  chiefly  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  are  the  combustibles  em- 
ployed, under  the  common  name  of  Fuil. 
Matter  is  not  annihilated  by  combustion,  for 
flie  products  resulting  from  burning  fuel  are 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which,  when  caught 
and  weighed,  are  found  to  equal  the  weight  of 
fnel  together  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the 
air,  less  a  small  amount  of  ashes,  dec.  If  the 
air  supplying  combustion  be  insufficient,  car- 
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bonic  oxide  is  produced  instead  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  being  itself  combustible,  bums  with 
a  blue  flame  at  the  top  of  a  fire,  if  the  air  have 
access ;  hence,  on  opening  the  upper  door  of  a 
coal-stove,  the  entrance  of  air  causes  a  burst 
of  flame  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  coal. 
Carbonic  acid  is  the  chief,  product  of  combus- 
tion with  anthracite  and  charcoal,  and  henco* 
when  they  are  burned  in  a  close  room  without 
free  ventilation,  the  accumulation  of  the  invi- 
sible gas  often  produces  suffocation. 

Low  combustion  is  the  more  gradual  union  of 
oxygen  ^ith  combustibles,  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  heat,  and  sometimes  of  light,  but 
where  the  heat  is  less  and  the  resulting  pro- 
ducts different  from  ordinary  combustion. 
Thus  nitric  oxide  combines  in  the  cold  with 
oxygen,  forming  the  red  fumes  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  Phosphoms  is  luminous  in  the  dark 
at  common  temperatures,  and  emits  an  odor 
due  to  light  white  vapors,  phosphorous  acid, 
POg,  but  when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  bril- 
liantly, giving  off*  dense  white  fumes  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  POj.  In  the  former  low  combus- 
tion heat  is  evolved,  for  if  several  pieces  of 
phosphorus  be  laid  together,  the  sum  of  the 
heat,  by  their  slow  oxidation,  causes  them  to 
burst  out  into  a  flame.  The  effects  of  low 
combustion  are  striking  among  organic  bodies. 
Fats  become  rancid  in  the  air  by  oxidation, 
and  apparently  evolve  no  heat,  but  if  their 
surface  be  extended,  as  when  a  mass  of  cotton 
is  imbued  with  oil,  the  sum  of  the  heat  is  such 
as  often  to  induce  conflagration,  as  in  cotton- 
mills.  The  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  in  coal 
has  given  rise  to  its  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  light  evolved  by  decaying  fish  and  wood 
is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause.  Carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  the  products  of  ordinary 
combustion  of  wood  or  organic  matter;  thus 
alcohol,  which  is  composed  of  C^HjOL,  takes 
up  0,j,  by  inflammation,  to  form  4  CfOj  and 
6  HO,  out  by  slow  combustion  it  first  takes  up 
Oj,  forming  2  eq.  water,  2  HO,  and  a  liquid 
called  aldehyde,  C^H^O^;  and  by  its  farther 
oxidation,  aldehyde  takes  up  two  more  of  oxy- 
gen, forming  acetic  acid,  C^H^O^.  In  the 
quick  vinegar  process,  alcoholic  liquors  are 
thus  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  producing  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment For  other  applications  of  low  combus- 
tion, see  Aphlooistic  lamp,  Erkxacavsis. 

"  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced  during  the  combustion  of  a  given 
quantity  of  combustible  substance  is  a  pro- 
blem of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  on  it 
depends  the  economic  value  of  all  varieties  of 
fuel.  The  plan  generally  followed  has  been 
to  bum  the  substances  by  means  of  the  small- 
est quantity  of  air  which  is  sufficient,  in  a  ves- 
sel surrounded,  as  far  as  possible,  with  water. 
If  it  be  found  that  the  burning  of  a  pound  of 
wood  heats  37  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to 
212°,  no  idea  can  be  thereby  formed  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved;  but  if,  on  another 
trial,  it  be  found  that  the  buming  of  a  pound 
of  charcoal  raises  the  temperature  of  74 
pounds  of  water  through  the  same  range,  it 
follows  that  the  charcoal  had  double  the  calo- 
rific power  of  the  wood.  Trae  relative  num- 
bers can  thus  be  obtained,  although  they  have 
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COMMON  SALT, 


COMMON  8ALT. 


Latercsting  rute  has  bern  tibUuUQd  *  it  if,  All 
in  all  ease«  of  eotnbiisiicm,  iht?  qaftniity  of  beM 

cvalveii  is  proponitiJiaJ  to  ihe  quantity  ofo^ 
|:«Q  w^iich  entcfFs  id  to  comlsJnaUozi*  Tliui 
De^preUf  found 


iadependfrnUy  no  positive  si|niifi<^atiorj*  T\if 
resuUii  obtniued  in'  this  niantier  hiivc  been 
exc^e^dm^iy  discoMant ;  bu?,  by  the  late  re- 
aeareli«s  fvf  Dtispreu  sad  of  BuH,  which  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  conducted  with  more  atten- 
tion to  accuracj  than  former  ones,  a  very 

1  lb.  of  ojcygen,  uniting  wilh  hydrogeEx,  beats  ^om  31^  to  SIS*^,  S9|  lbs  of  waier. 
«  4*  *<  cKarijoal,  **  t*  29  « 

"  •»  **  alcohol^  *'  •*  2B  <* 

fl  "  "  ether,  "  «  29  J         « 

■*  This  nttci  however,  ma&l  be  liable  to  some   in  the  case  wher^  the  comhinatioa  haj  been 
rery  curious  changes ;  for  one  poond  of  ory-    complete. 


I 


^en»  ill  combiEiipg  'n'ith  iron^  could  heat,  by 
DespretE's  cxperimeatSi  fi3  pounds  uf  water*  or 
almost  exactly  twice  as  mtich  as  in  th^  former 
Ust;  and  with  tin  and  zinc  the  same  double 
proportioa  held.  With  phosphorus  a  singulskr 
pecaliariiy  waj*  obsfervedj  which,  when  ihe 
subject  comes  to  be  more  fuUy  stDdied»  may 
Uirow  some  light  upon  the  former  di  Acre  aces. 
When  phosphorus  hams  slowly,  so  as  to  fortn 
phosphorous  acid,  it  heats,  in  combiaiog  with 
&  pound  of  osygon,  *2S  pounds  of  water;  hut 
whcD  it  bums  brilliaiirtiy  and  ff*rms  phosphoric 
acid,  the  heai  evolved  is  doubled*  and  becfimes 
the  saint:  as  that  produced  with  iron*  tin,  or 
sine*  Asa  suj^^^esiion,  I  would  remark,  that 
in  the  cartes  w^here  the  smaller  proportion  of 
lieat  is  evolved,  the  produci^  of  com  human 
are  all  volatile,  and  where  the  larger  proportion 
is  produced,  the  prodtict;^  are  ^jEed  and  siL>tid ; 
even  in  Ihe  case  of  phosphorus,  when  it  com- 


**  Hess  has  lately  pointed  out  a  relation  b«* 
tween  tlie  amount  of  chemical  aeuoa  aad  tb 
quantity  of  heat  evolved*  which  may^  when  e& 
amiDed  in  a  ^ealer  number  of  cases,  lead  Id 
v^ry  important  coodiision-^.  He  has  t&oM. 
that  sulphuric  acid^  in  combininif  witb  ^j 
base*  generates  in  all  cases  the  same  quAinti^ 
of  heat;  the  rise  of  temperature  is*  oi  ruurif, 
greatest  when  the  acid  and  base  afv  botli  ii 
au  uncombined  condition^  as  where  vAporil 
anhydrous  s^utphuric  acid  prod n cos,  by  cuataet 
With  dry  baryteg^  brilliant  igniiion ;  but,  it 
though  iht  barytes  (jeneraies,  by  coataci  w\^ 
dilate  sulphuric  add*  much  less  be^t,  yeE,if 
the  two  quantities  evolved,  first  by  mmD|4e 
stronfif  acid  with  water,  and  ihen  the  diltut 
aciil  wirh  the  base,  be  add^d  together,  iht  sofl 
appears,  from  a  great  number  of  eiperimeiut 
to  be  cunstani ;  thus*  diluting  oil  of  viEnolwiA 
water,  and  neutralizing  it  kq  diluted,  with  u^ 
monia,  Hess   found  the  heat  in   eacb  mi 


bines,  producing  least  beat,  it  forms  a  volatile 
product,  but  one  which  resi.sti  a  full  red  heat ,  to  bo, 

With  Atinuantti.    Wilh  W»icr.  Pum. 

Oil  of  vitriol 695-e. , 595-8 

First  dilution.,...., 618-9...,  _..   77-8. . ....  .,5Bfl*T 

'      "  Second  dilution. .... 480-5 .  _.*,,.  1 1 6-7, 6»7*a 

Connecting^  these  results  with  those  of  Des-  [  laiier   to   tertiary  rocks.     Salt   spriij|5  >l«l  T 
pretjC,  just  given,  for  the  bodies  which  unite  ,  occur  in   volcanic    regions.     In    the  Uwtti  ' 
with  oxygen,  it  would  appear  likely  ihnt  the    Stales  the  salt  brines  mostly  come  from  Al 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  chemical  conn bina*  J  sandstones   below  the   coai.     It   also  occQO 


lion  may  be  connected  with  the  equivalent 
numbefand  the  electrical  condition  of  the  sub- 
Stances  by  a  definite  law,  which  farther  inves- 
tig:ation  may  disclose/'     (Kane.) 

See  HnjiT,  Flame. 

COMMON  SALT,  Miru  Syn.  HejEahedral 
Boek*salt;  Rock-salt.  Gtr.  Steinsalz.  (*See 
also  Chloride  of  Sonruw.)  Cryst.  ?;vsl^m.  Re- 
gular; combinations  are  cube,  8,  12*  and  4  x  . 

6-hedron.    Iialao  occurs  massive  wilh  fibroLs    liitter  place  it  occurs  in  a  basit*-shaped  dep** 
or  grattular  structure.     H.  3^2;  U.  :^  HHM.   sit*  and  is  arranged  in  spheroidal  ma^z^es^  toa 


iis  efH  ore  scene  es  over  the  dry  prairies  of  tii 
Rocky  Moil II rains  and  California;  and  ia  masi 
desert  or  semi-desert  regions  there  arc  freqocait 
salt  lakes. 

The  principal  mines  of  Europe  arc  at  Ww- 
liczka*  in  Poland;  those  of  the  Sal^kamntei- 
gat,  in  L^jiper  Austria;  Isch il^  Halleiti,  in  Sail* 
burg;  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol;  Bex,  in  SwiHtflv 
land ;    and  North wich,  in  Cheshire*    At  tht 


White,  sometimes  ycUowish,  reddish,  rarely 
blue;  lustre  vitreons;  tran^iparent,  iranslu* 
cent;  taste  pure  saline.     Form.  NaCK 

Xofflfi/io,  ^r. — ^Common  salt  usnally  occurs 
in  extensive  but  irreg\ilar  beds*  m  rocks  of 
various  ages,  associated  with  gypsum,  poly- 
halite,  clay,  sand-stone,  and  calcareous  spar; 
also  dissolved,  and  forming  salt  springs. 

In  Europe  it  usually  occurs  in  the  new  rod 
sands  time,  or  associated  with  red  marl,  but 
it  i&  not  confined  to  these  rocks.  At  Durham, 
Norlhumberlandp  and  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, salt  springs  arise  from  the  carbonifer- 
ous series ;  in  the  Alps,  some  salt  works  are 
supplied  from  oolitic  rocks  \  the  famous  miuea 


5  to  8  feet  in  diameter,'  which  are  composed 
of  concentric  coats*  and  present  fniiygroaal 
/inures.  It  \^  but  little  contaminated  with  im» 
purities,  and  is  prepared  for  use  by  meraljr 
cni-^hing  it  between  iron  rollers* 

It  also  occurs  in  the  sandy  regions  of  ATriot 
and  Persia,  where  it  has  resuked  fronj  the  eva- 
poration of  salt  water*  A  beautifuJ  pure  while 
variety  now  lills  Lake  Mareotis,  near  AleiiB? 
dna,  Egypt;  at  a  distance  it  resembles  a  baflk 
of  snow. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  font* 
jng  large  beds  with  gypsum,  in  Virginia, 
Washing  ion  county,  IS  miles  from  Abiu^dcHi 
,aTki\mt\e  BsvUuoa  river  mountains  of  Oregott* 


of  Carbons  and  Wieliczka,  are  referteA,  l\\e^^BTm*^V^Ti^^M^^^\^\i\Ltatt^\\^iiithe  Mid^ 
former  to  the  green  sand  formaiiom^  ai\d  i^e  ^  w\*.  '^  v^ss,^^  %vas&a*  Tte  'BiQ?^  \iajm^»^  ^ 
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CCMCPOUND  RADICAL. 


CONDIMENTS. 


aese  springs  are  at  Salina,  in  N.  Y.,  a&d  in  |  the  lead  chambers  is  first  concentrated  in  open 
tie  Kenawha  and  Moskingom  Valleys,  Ohio, ,  leaden  pans,  and  then  farther  concentrated  in 
ind  in  Kentucky.  a  platinum  still.    Some  aqueous  liquids  may 

COMPOUND  RADICAL.  Chem,  A  name  !  likewise  be  concentrated  by  freezing,  in  which 
^yen  to  a  supposed  body,  composed  of  two  or  water  chiefly  separates  as  ice ;  for  example, 
nore  elements,  which  acts  as  a  simple  body  or  solutions  of  salt,  vinegar. 
lement  in  many  of  its  combinations.  Thus  ;  CONCRETIONS.  Chenu  Solid  matters, 
jnmonia,  NH,,  with  one  equivalent  of  water,  earthy  and  organic,  are  found  in  various  parts 
10,  acts  precisely  like  potassa  and  soda,  com-   of  the  animal  system,  the  results  of  deranged 


lining  with  acids  to  salts  of  the  same  crystal- 
ine  form  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  pot- 
tssa,  in  which  case  its  formula  is  NH^O.  | 
!fow  since  it  thus  acts  like  the  oxide  of  a  me-  | 
ml,  it  may  be  viewed  as  such,  and  the  metallic 
wse  or  radical  of  the  oxide  has  the  composition 
Whether  viewed  as  . 


action.  Geiger's  analysis  of  one  from  the 
nose,  gave  23*3  animal  matter,  mucus,  alba- 
men,  &c.,  +  46*7  phosphate  of  lime,  4-  21»7 
carbonate  of  lime,  -^  8*0  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, =  99*7.  Petroz  and  Robinet  found  one 
from  the  pericardium,  composed  of  24'3  gela- 
tinous and  albuminous  matter,  -|-  65*3  basic 


i  oietai  or  not,  there  is  present  a  compound  phosphate  of  lime,  -^  6'6  carbonate  of  magne- 
XMly,  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  sul- '  sia,4-  ^'0  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  ^  100-1. 

diar,  and  chlorine,  and  of  forming  a  large  Wurzer*s  analysis  of  one  from  the  eye  of  a 

Uass  of  salts.    Again,  from  prussian  blue,  a  blind  person,  gave  11*9  fat,-|-  3*9  common  salt, 

tall  containing  potassa  may  be  prepared,  from  &c.,  4-  mucus  20-3,  -|-  phosphate  of  lime  47.3, 

ildcb  various  other  salts  may  be  produced  by  +  carbonate  of  lime  8-4,  -(-  carbonate  of  mag- 

ungle  or  double  decomposition,  in  all  which  nesia  M,  -f-  oxide  of  iron  0'9,  -}-  water  S-O, 

lome  analogy  is  observed  with  the  correspond-  =  98*8.     Brandes  found  in  one  from  a  woman 

ag  chlorides.    In  most  of  these  we  find  the  of  75  years  of  age,  animal  matter  4'52, -}- phos- 

somposition  M,  C^N,  like  a  metallic  chloride,  phate  of  lime  79*56,  4.  carbonate  of  lime  6.41, 

MCI;  and  even  an  acid,  the  prussic,  H,  C^X,  common   salt   0'58,  -(-    water  8*93,  =    100. 

ike  the   chlorohydric,   HCl;   the   compound  (BerzeliiUy  ix.  721.)     See  Bile,  Bkzoar,  Li- 

todyCjNafeting  precisely  like  chlorine.    This  THopKLLiTfic  Acin,  Urixart  CoMCRETioirs. 

lompound  body,  or  radical,  obtained  in  a  sepa-  |  CONDENSATION.      Chenu      Phys,      The 

Cite  state,  is  called  cyanogen,  and  its  com-  closer  proximity  of  the  particles  of  any  body 


^onds  cyanides. 
Ether  obtained  from  alcohol,  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  composition  C^H^O,  in  which  the  O 


produced  by  compression  or  cooling,  thereby 
increasing  its  specific  gravity.  As  heat  ex- 
pands  bodies,   so   its   abstraction   condenses 


may  be  replaced  by  sulphur,  chlorine,  &c.,  or    them,  and  makes  them  occupy  a  smaller  space, 
the  oxide  unites  with  acids  to  form  a  large    ""'-'•  1— ---*■    — j *--  — ^ ^ 


dass  of  salts.     C.H^,  called  ethyl,  is  the  com- 


Solids,  liquids,  and  gases  may  be  condensed 
-««•  w  ™.«.  -^*-5,  — .^v.  w.«j.,  *.,  w.w  ^^^-  by  compression,  although  liquids  and  solids 
pound  radical  of  tnis  scries.  are  far  less  compressible  than  gases,  and  often 

A  large  number  of  such  compound  radicals  in  such  a  trifling  degree  as  to  render  it  difiicuit 
irc  assumed  to  form  compounds  like  simple  of  determination.  See  Water.  The  difier^ 
bodies,  such  as  Benzil,  Salycil,  Methyl,  Formyl,  ■  ence  in  the  sp.  gr.  of  solids  and  liquids  at 
Acetyl,  Margaryl,  &c.,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that    lower,  compared  with  ordinary  temperatures, 


llie  doctrine,  however  plausible,  may  be  car- 
lied  too  far.  The  attempt  to  subject  the  Com- 
dex bodies  of  organic  nature  to  the  apparently 
More  simple  laws  of  union  of  inorganic  bodies, 
Int  led  to  the  theory  of  compound  radicals, 
lad,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  peculiarities 
ftiis  developed  in  organic  bodies  have  been 
taoaferred  to  some  of  the  inorganic  combina- 
tioas.    See  Salts. 

CONCENTRATION.  Chem.  Tech.  A  pro- 
cess producing  an  increase  of  the  density  of 
Bqpuds.  In  a  wider  signification,  it  is  a  de- 
erease  of  the  compass  of  bodies  or  particles  of 
Utuids.  Thus  in  the  strengthening  of  solutions 
those  substance  is  less  volatile  than  the  men- 
MnuL  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  the  more  fluid 
portion  is  entirely  or  partially  dissipated  by 
craporation.  Hence  the  term  concentrated 
Wnict  applies  to  the  inspissated  juice  of  any 
nbstance,  and  that  of  concentrated  solution  to 
aUquid  saturated,  or  nearly  so,  with  soluble 
■aleria).  The  concentration  of  alcoholic  and 
Hhereal  solutions  is  efifected  by  distillation, 
keeanse  the  worth  of  the  volatile  solvent  more 


renders  their  condensation  evident.  Gases  art 
frequently  so  far  condensed,  by  the  union  of 
pressure  and  cold,  as  to  bring  them  into  a 
liquid  state  (chlorine,  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acids,  &c.),  when,  by  their  rapid  evaporation 
and  the  consequent  absorption  of  heat,  the  re- 
maining portion  may  be  rendered  solid,  as  car- 
bonic acid.  Faraday's  method  is  to  introduce 
the  materials  for  generating  a  gas  into  one  end 
of  a  syphon  tube,  and  after  sealing  it  hermeti- 
cally, to  apply  heat  to  the  same  end  and  artifi- 
cial cold  to  the  other,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  gas  condenses. 

Condensation  is  also  applied  to  the  passage 
of  a  vapor  into  the  liquid  or  solid  state  in  the 
process  of  distillation  or  sublimation.  Thus 
mercury  passes  over  in  a  retort  as  a  vapor, 
and  condenses  as  a  liquid  in  the  recipient; 
sulphur  collects  or  condenses  as  a  crystalline 
powder,  called  flowers  of  sulphur. 

For  various  forms  of  condensers  see  under 
Refriosraitt,  Alcohol,  referring  to  PI.  IL, 
figs.  6,  6,  7,  8. 

CONDIMENTS.    Tech.    Under  this  head  it 


compensates  for  the  cost  of  saving  it  comprised  a  class  of  articles  used  as  season- 
ObBceatration  of  liquids  in  open  pans  is  prac- 1  ing  for  food,  and  in  some  fe^  Vnslaxieeft  \o 
iied  only  im  those  instances  where  the  iSxed  /  assist  its  digestion.  The  taiftces,  svkcYi  «s  kci* 
Ittiedient  of  a  solution  is  the  sole  product  cAup  and  the  like,  are  compounded  of  two  ot 
tfrsJue,    Tbas  the  dilate  sulphuric  acid  from  I  more  condimenU  so  as  to  improire  xVie  xa^*^ 
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CONDURRITE. 

AQd  flavor  of  one  ar  both  or  &J)  bj  the  mixture. 
Salt  \s  the  only  saiiae  condimeot,  and  being 
an  essential  int^redient  of  bloodi  it  starves  the 
doubJe  purpose  of  gratify  in  gf  the  palate  and 
repiiiriag  tho  daily  lo$$  of  saline  prod ti els 
secreted  by  the  tears  and  bile*  Of  the  arul- \ 
tdoJled  conditneQts,  vinegar  is  the  most  grateful. ' 
The  aromatic  condimeatSp  coi:sisiiiig  of  the 
spiees  and  sarory  berbs*  ure  useful  otiiy  for 
^vorlng.  The  oily  condiments  (butter  and 
oil),  and  the  sacchatUie  {sujcar,  nooey^  and 
molasses)^  are  nutritive  ai>  Wu  as  pleasant  to 
the  taste* 

CONOURRITE.  JIfiii,  Massive,  compact, 
earthy;  soft;  G.=&-S;  bmwriish  black;  frac* 
ture  flat  eonchoidal.  In  a  closed  tube  U  yields 
water  aud  arsenious  acid ;  on  charcoal  it  ^vcs 
the  reaclioti  of  copper  and  arsenic.  Form* 
eOuO,  AsO,4-4HO  (!).  Zorti/.  Condurra 
Mine,  CorowaJl' 

CONGELATION.    The  freezing  of  WATita* 

CONGLOMERATE.  Gr&i.  A  formation  epn- 
siatiUjK  of  fragments  of  rocks,  either  rolled  or 
angular,  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
oxide  of  iroD,  or  clay.  When  the  inigment^ 
art  rolled,  it  is  often  lernied  Pudding-stone; 
when  an£jular»  Breccia. 

Co ogiorae rates  are  variotissly  named,  ajccord- 
jag  U^  thd  predominating  character  of  their 
Gomposmt;  Iragmentj^;  as  the  ^lUceous,  cat- 
ciireiius,  &c. 

CfiN(CIN,  CONllN-     See  Coarnrx, 

CUiMTE*     See  Brmm  Bpau. 

COMUM  MACULATUM.  Syn.  Spotted 
hemlock  {Ckuia), 

The  aualysii  of  Bchradcr  proves  Lt:j  striking 
similarity   in  composition  to  white  cabbage. 

Extractive ♦ .  * 2»73 

Gummy  extractive .,.,....  3-93 

Resin 0-15 

Vegetable  albumen  *..,*.,**..♦,,♦., 0.3 1 

Green  fecnla 0-80 

Water,  salts  of  lime,  potash,  iron,  man- 
ganese with  sulphuric,  nitric,  bjdro- 
cbloriCj  and  phosphoric  acid^ 93"49 

lOOtlO 


A  suh sequent  examination  by  Brandcs  de- 
velopes  two  additional  ingredients,  an  acrid 
volatile  oih  and  a  peculiar  basic  principle 
Comdn,  and  also  a  problematical  acid,  the 

Comctn.  Syn*  Conia,  CiculinC*  Conein* 
A  poisonoQS  Uqnid  alkaloid  of  spec.  ^rav.  0*89, 
procured  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  hemlock 
with  potassa  solution.  Its  equiv.  is  108^7,  and 
its  formula  C^jH^^NO.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  than  lu  hoi  water  and  the  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  with  alcohol  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions, forming  a  compound  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  pure  conic  in.  It  distils  unaltered 
at  370'^,  and  when  anhydrous  loses  its  alkaline 
properties.  Nitric  aeid  colors  it  blood  rod, 
and  ejcposiire  to  air  decomposes  it  into  am- 
monia and  resinous  matter  devoid  of  poison- 
i?u3  properties.  The  salts  which  it  forms  viih 
the  acids  are  tioluhle  in  water  and  alcohol^  hut 

i7a 


COPAtVA  BALSAJt 

insoluble  in  ether,  and  diflicutUy  cr^'^stalli^ 
able* 

CONTACT    Chtm.    Another  name  far  the 
phenomena  called  elsewhere 

CiTAtt^Tft  and  Pnic»K?rci^,  Atihough  mzAj 
such  phenomena  are  thrown  together,  pitth 
nutn  seems  lo  act  in  the  most  surpri^uigmao- 
uer,  especially  in  iLs  finely  divided  or  spoaj^ 
state.  *»  It  is  an  action  of  the  tnctallic  siarhx/^ 
which  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  b  retaided 
or  aUogether  prevented  by  the  presence  of  dly 
vapors  and  many  other  comhustible  guts, 
which  soil  the  metallic  surface.  Fftraday  is 
disposed  lo  refer  the  action  to  an  adhedre 
attraction  of  the  gases  for  the  metal,  ueder  tlw 
influence  of  which  they  are  condensed  and 
their  particles  approximated  within  the  i^phere 
of  their  mutual  attraction ^  so  as  to  comhioe* 
This  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  circitm>taaee 
thai  the  properly  is  not  peculiar  to  phtaniuat 
bt7t  appears  also  in  other  metab,  in  ch»rc4Mtlf 
pounded  glass,  and  all  other  siM  bo6it$; 
although  all  of  Ihcm,  except  the  mcta^id 
only  when  their  temperaiiTre  is  above  the  Ixd^ 
iag  point  of  mercur}'.  But  on  the  ttthf r  biEi4 
at  low  temperatures,  the  property  appears  to 
he  confined  to  a  few  metaJs  only  which  ttarn- 
ble  platinum  in  tlieir  chemical  charAckfii 
namely  in  having  little  or  no  disposition  td 
combine  with  oxygen  gas^  and  in  not  uttkt* 
^oing  oxidation  in  the  air.  The  action  of  pli^ 
tinum  may,  therefore,  be  connected  with  iQ 
chemical  propertie-s,  though  in  a  way  wbicliii 
quite  unknown  to  u^.  The  same  metal  ^ 
poses  carbonic  oxide  ga^  to  combine  vitli 
oxygen,  but  much  more  .slowly  than  hydrcgtfii 
and  it  is  remarkabEe  that  if  the  mo!^t  miautie 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  be  mixed  with  hy- 
drogen, the  oiidntion  of  the  latter  under  the 
influence  of  the  platinum  is  arrested,  aad  not 
resumed  till  aHer  the  carbonic  oxide  has  bttn 
slowly  oxidated  and  consumed,  which  tliBi 
takes  the  precedence  of  the  hydrogen  itr  m* 
binitig  with  orygen.  This  extraordinary  inJflv 
fere  nee  of  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  oiij* 
gas,  which^cautiot  from  its  nature  Ik  suppoid 
to  soil  the  surface  of  the  platinum  like  a  litiii^ 
'  liable  vapour,  seems  to  point  to  a  cheimcali 
perhaps  to  an  electrical  explanation  of  tit 
action  of  the  platinum,  rather  than  to  the  1^ 
hesive  attraction  of  the  metaL  The  oiidatitfa 
of  alcohol  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  wd 
nJso  at  a  low  red  heat,  is  promoted  m  Ifc* 
same  manner  hy  contact  with  plaiinnmt'* 
Graham^ 

CONVOLVtTLlN.  Chem.  Ati  alkaloid  found 
by  Marquant  in  the  root  of  the  Coirwrfwifei 
ScittntJuiHtiiy  ^nd  supposed  to  exist  also  in  jtlap. 
It  crystallines  in  groups  of  needles,  is  slightly 
alkaline,  neutralizes  the  acids,  and  is  precipi' 
lated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  tiDCture  of 
nul-;?al]s. 

COPAIVA  BALSAM.  Phar,  and  Ck  Syo- 
Captnbii^  The  clear  liquid  resinous  extidati/cw 
of  the  different  species  of  CopmfrrG.  8p«C* 
grav,  from  096  to  0'9e.  Thickens  on  c^o- 
i5ure.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  the  oils.  The  action  of  alkalitf 
converts  it  into  a  kind  of  soap,  which  is  iafdti- 
ble  in  water* 
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Qttbefn  analysis  of  copaiva  balsam  gave 


Volatile  oil 

Fn-sh 
Balsam. 

Old 
BaUam. 

41-00 

51-38 

2-18 

5-44 

31*70 

yellow  hard  resin,  copaivic  acid. 
Brown  soft  resin 

63-68 
1M5 

Water  and  loss 

4-10 

10000 

100-63 

OU  of  Copaiva  (0,^,11-)  obtained  by  dislilla- 
tion,  is  aromatic  and  colorless,  and  polarizes  a 
little  to  the  left.  Its  spec.  grav.  when  free  from 
water  is  0-878,  and  boiling  point  473°  F. 
Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  2-5ths  of  its  weight, 
bat  21  parts  of  that  of  ordinary  strength  are 
required  to  take  up  one  part.  The  crystalliz- 
able  camphor  which  it  forms  with  HCI  acid  is 
isomeric  with  the  same  compound  from  oil  of 
lemon,  and  the  action  of  this  acid  allows  the 
tnpposition  that  it  consists  of  two  isomeric 
oils,  as  there  is  also  an  oily  compound  simul- 
taneously produced.  Ether  free  of  alcohol 
mixes  with  balsam  in  all  proportions.  Iodine 
dissolves  in  it,  and  imparts  a  red  color  to  the 
iolation.  Chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  act 
timilarly  as  upon  essence  of  terpentine.  Fu- 
ming nitric  acid  after  violent  action  transforms 
itinto  a  crystalline  body,  which  passes  through 
the  shades  of  yellow  and  blue  finally  to  green. 
Potassium  kept  in  this  oil  remains  unaltered. 
The  residue  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the 
separation  of  the  oil,  and  called  copnivn  renn, 
C^,H^O^  (^*0»  ^^  found  sometimes  in  crys- 
tals upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  the 
balsam  is  packed.  Schmetzer  obtains  it  in 
ciystals  directly  from  a  solution  of  9  parts  of 
balsam  in  2  parts  of  ammonia.  It  consists  of 
two  resins,  the  amber  colored  copaivic  acid^ 
(8yn«  Copahuvic  and  Copaibic),  and  a  viicid  re- 
tmonu  brown  matter,  separable  by  alcohol  in 
which  the  latter  is  insoluble.  Copaivic  acid  is 
brittle,  crystallizable,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  the  oils,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and 
Dirhc  acids,  the  latter  transforming  it  into  an 
azotized  insoluble  and  a  non-azolized  soluble 
matter.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases,  and  is 
isomeric  (C.^H^jO^)  with  pinic  acid.  The 
copaivate  of  silver  is  crystallizable.  The 
wiicid  resin  is  doubtless  the  acid  resin  in  an 
altered  state,  but  has  scarcely  any  afiinity  for 
the  bases.  Anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  as 
well  as  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  dissolve  it 
readily. 

Ammonia  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
genuineness  of  balsam,  for  the  clear  solution 
which  it  forms  in  union  with  it  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  presence  of  even  one-sixth  of 
oil  of  juniper;  and  again,  moreover,  according 
to  J.  B.  Simon,  there  are  some  perfectly  pure 
balsams  which  will  not  bear  this  test.  A  drop 
of  true  balsam  on  white  paper,  should,  upon 
being  heated,  appear  transparent,  for  if  it  is 
surroanded  by  an  oily  areola,  Chevallier  says, 
it  is  adulterated  with  some  fat  oil. 

COPAL.  Tech.  sjid  Chenu  Syn.  Gum  Copal. 
A  xesin  of  spec.  grav.  1-04  to  M3  which  spon- 
taneously exudes  from  the  JUitu  Copaliinum 
and  the  Ekocarpua  copalifenu  of  the  East  Indies. 
UnTerdorben  and  Filhol  (Ch.  Gaz.  voL  i.  p. 
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285 ^  have  constituted  it  of  five  distinct  resins 
slightly  variable  in  properties.  Alcohol  of 
0-895  only  dissolves  a  portion,  but  it  is  readily 
taken  up  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Ca- 
oiitrhicine  and  alcohol  of  0*825.  Boiling  alco- 
hol or  any  hot  spirits  of  terpentine  when 
poured  upon  fused  copal  effects  its  complete 
solution,  but  treated  at  once  with  too  large  a 
quantity  coagulates  instead  of  dissolving.  Oils 
of  terpentine,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  ether 
transform  the  resin  into  a  swollen  gelatinous 
mass,  but  do  not  dissolve  it.  Neither  ammonia 
nor  potassa  cause  its  solution.  Nitric  acid  in 
excess,  by  heat,  decoihposes  the  copal  and 
converts  it  into  a  clear  solution.  Filhol  asserts 
that  those  resins,  richer  in  oxygen,  are  the 
most  soluble,  and  that  a  transition  of  the  inso- 
luble resins  into  soluble  ones  may  occur  by 
oxidation  in  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  the 
complex  nature  of  copal,  which  consists  of 
several  minor  resins  of  differing  solubility. 
Calcutta  yellow  copal  is  composed  of  carbon 
80-29,  hydrogen  10-57,  oxygen  8-77.  The 
tolubie  copal  of  Durosier,  which  alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  without  residue,  is  Indian  co- 
pal, which  has  been  triturated  with  hot  water 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  kept  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  finely  comminuted  copal, 
by  oxidation  at  the  usual  temperature,  becomes 
not  only  soluble  but  changed  in  constitution 
to  carbon  71-3-1,  hydrogen  9-22,  oxygen  19-44. 
When  acted  upon  by  alcohol  of  various 
strengths,  it  is  found  to  consist  also  of  several 
resins,  but  one  or  two  present  in  the  original 
copal  have  been  transformed  by  the  change. 
The  compound  of  soluble  copal  and  potassa 
is  immediately  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  The  eptihn 
resin  (^40^3,02)  forms  no  union  with  bases. 
The  formula  of  the  alpha  resin  is  (C^o^»2^5» 
probably)  similar  to  that  of  the  beta  resin. 
The  eamma  resin  (C^qH3,03),  which  is  the  most 
abundant  component  of  copal,  contains  less 
oxygen  than  the  last  two.  The  delta  reiin  is  a 
white  powder,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its  com- 
position. A  solution  of  copal  in  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  linseed  oil  and  the  spirits  of  terpentine, 
is  the  varnish  so  largely  used  in  the  arts. 

COPALITE.  Min.  Syn.  Fossil  copal.  High- 
gate  resin.  One  of  the  native  resinous  sub- 
stances, resembling  copal  in  its  external  cha- 
racters, and  found  in  the  blue  clay  of  High- 
gate  Hill,  near  London.    Form.  C^qH3jO. 

Another  resin  resembling  copalite  in  appear- 
ance, from  the  walls  of  a  trap-dyke  in  North- 
umberland, had  the  formula  C^H,.    See  Bi- 

KEXaELITE. 

COPPER.  Chcm,  Tech.  Syn.  Lat.  Cuprum. 
Ger.  Kupfer.  Fr.  Cuivre.  Jlchem.  Venus. 
Copper  has  been  known  and  used  from  the 
earhest  times,  both  alone  and  alloyed  with 
zinc  and  tin.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  largely  ob- 
tained at  an  early  period  of  Grecian  history. 
It  occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  as  metal,  sul- 
phuret,  arseniuret,  oxide,  carbonate,  arseniate, 
phosphate,  silicate,  Ac. ;  but  it  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper  (cop- 
per pyrites),  red  oxide  and  carbonate,  of  which 
the  pyritous  copper  furnishes  -fj^  of  all  the 
metal  used  in  the  arts.    The  "wVioVe  q^^an^Xixy 
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c>f  copper  produced  in  the  woirH  is  about  26^900 
tofls;  of  which  Europe  produces  IS.OOO*  and 
Cornwall,  in  England,  10,000  of  ihe  larrer 
aunusilty. 

MiTAiLunetc  Theatx  tin-  of  Copfer  oaES. 

I.  The  carbonate  nnd  red  oitirfe  of  copper 
found  at  Chesayt  Francei  is  prepared  to  a 
tehMt^h  nf  37  pr  cL  richness^  and  smelted  ib  a 
low  blai=t-furnace,  with  the  tdditioo  of  20  pr* 
CL  Irmesronc,  and  50  pr.  ct.  of  the  weij^ht  of 
ore  of  slag-  The  slags  are  chiefly  silicaie  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  protoiide  of  iron,  and  when 
Ihej  contain  a  liitJe  copper  are  agrain  passed 
through  the  furnace  with  ore.  The  black 
eopper  obtained  is  then  refined  in  a  reFerl*e- 
ratorj'  or  flame-ftjrnace  with  a  bla&t  of  air* 

%  Pfocea  at  SwanKtt^  Engtand*  It  con- 
sixta  of  several  successive  roastiugs  and  fu- 
don»t  terminating  in  the  ri?fininf  process,  all 
performed  in  Teverbera lories.  PL  Vf,  frg»  9, 
ia  a  vertical  section  of  the  roa.Ming  furnace ; 
tg,  10  the  ^oimd  plan.  The  heartb  has  an 
oval  shape,  and  js  covered  with  a  flat  arch. 
Iia  lenglh  1$  17  feet,  breadth  li,  mean  height 
%  feet  tt  is  the  fire-door;  h  the  grate;  *-  the 
fire-bridge;  rf  the  chimneys  *f  working  aper- 
tures on  each  side  of  the  furnace ;  //  east-iron 
hoppers  ;  and  gg  openings  in  the  artb^  through 
which  the  ore  is  introduced;  A  the  bearth*5ole; 
and  1  i  holes  in  it;  Jk  a  Taulted  space  under  the 
hearth. 

Pig.  1 1  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  fusitig 
funiace;  Fig-  12,  the  ground  plan,  a  is  the 
fire*do4Dr;  h  the  grate;  r  the  firr-bddgfo;  d  the 
chimney  ;  e  the  side  openings  ;  /the  working- 
doors  ;  JET  the  running  out  hole ;  h  iron  spouts 
to  conduct  the  melted  metal  inio  pits  filled 
with  water.  The  tnelting  furnace  is  much 
smaller  (  11  ft.  by  9),  but  its  tiring  hearth  is 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  roasting  furnaee- 

e.  The  sorted,  stamped,  and  washed  ore,  so 
mixed  as  to  average  7|  pr,  ct,  copper^  is  roast- 
ed in  the  funiacci  figs,  9  and  10,  until  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sulphur  is  etpelled  and 
much  iron,  Ac,  oxidized^  when  at  ih  raked  out 
through  i  into  the  arch  X:,  It  is  then  fused  in  the 
furnace,  figs,  1 1  and  J 2,  with  the  addition  of 
rich  slags  of  limestone,  .^^and,  fiuor  spar,  ae* 
oording  to  the  nalure  of  the  ore,  and  when  a 


operatiouEi  have  beei^  condensed  hf  rtuiQ 
the   fine  metal   into   pigs,  called  ^hr 
roasting  these  in  a  flamc-fnmacc,  where  »c 
of  air  is  facilitated  by  openings  iu  the 
bridge,  and  fusil* g  in  the  same  furnace*    It  \ 
covered  with  blister;^^  and  hence  [enumt 
tcrtff  copper* 

d.  EFjining  or  fow^^rttug.    The  metal  (n 
fr  being  rather  brittle,  is  toughened  by  bead 
the  pigs  in  a  refining  furnace,  slightly  at  i 
to  oxidize  partially,  then  highly  to  fus^  i 
metal.    When  fused,  the  slag  isVemoveiJ 
charcoal   strewed   over   the   metat,  wttleh  l 
stirred  with  a  birch  pole*  during  which 
melted  mass  effervesces.     Samples  takea  i 
from  time  to  time  indicate  the  finishing  j 
of  re  finings  by  their  h'ghter  red  color, 
appearance,  and  malleability.    It  is  then  1 
out,  and  east  into  bars. 

3,  Sittdah  Prottsi.  The  ore$  in  a  ganjEpatd 
quartz  or  iron  pyrites  are  mingled  in  doe  ] 
portion,  so  as  to  average  S^  pr.  ct,  copper,  i 
after  roasting,  are  fii.se d  in  a  low  bla^t^furai 
7 — 10  ft  high  (Suluscbmelzen)j  yielding^i 
ciqifitr  tions  eontaining  about  iron  GO  4*  eop 
10  4*  3^  ^Iphur,  together  with  zinc^  silica,  J 
The  slag  contains  about  45  silica  and  55 1 
c  hiefl y  p  rotoxi  de  of  i  ro  n.  Th  e  copper  s  toat  i 
roasted  4  or  &  time;^  in  £talb»  the  heat  ofi 
roasting  being  increased,  and  then  f^itd  lEJ 
£mall  blast-furnace,  ^liceous  ore  hem^  aA 
its  silica  combining  with  the  protoxide  af  in 
and  its  sulphur  facihtaLing  the  fusion  al  1' 
metal,  called  raw  copper,  which  containit  1 
90  pr.  ct.  copper,  with  iron,  and  a  little  salpfc 
zinc,  &c.  It  is  then  refined  on  a  heartb,  t 
blast  being  ur^ed  over  the  surface  of  the  m^ 
The  whcrte  loss  of  copper  in  the  operatioas 
was  found  by  trial  to  be  23"3  pr.  ct, 

4,  Somewhat  analogous  to  3  i*  the  process 
followed  with  the  Mannsfeld  copper-slate;  t 
black  slate  containing  copper  pyrites,  bitumea, 
cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  dec,  from  which  copper 
is  iirst  extracted,  and  silver  f>om  it, 

fj.  Kj'frartinn  rf  Copper.  About  100  tons  flC 
the  assorted  slate,  containing  I  toSpr.  clmj^ 
per,  are  calcined  in  a  large  heap,  the  bitnmea 
and  sulphur  present  a^^istiog  the  combu^oa, 
and  then  fused  in  a  blast-furnace,  repress  Died 
on  PK  Vn,  figs.  I  and  %  from  13  to  17  a  high- 

sufficient  quantity  has  collected,  it  is  run  ot!*.  Pig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  iu  the  line  AB^n?. 

by  the  tap  g,  through  A,  fig.  IS,  into  water  J  2.    a  is  the  shaft;  6  the  bosh;  r  the  iwyen 


which  granulates  it,  and  it  is  termed  toarsf  miUil 
or  ma//.  The  scoria,  previously  drawn  out 
through  the  door,  should  not  contain  copper. 
Coarse  metal  contains  about  33  pr,  ct*  copper, 
togeiher  with  iron,  sulphur,  &c. 

b.  The  copper-stone,  or  matt,  is  next  roasted 
in  the  calciner,  and  again  fused  in  the  fusing 
furnace,  refining  slag  being  added.  The  fint 
or  blue  wir/wi  thus  obtained  contains  SO  pr.  ct. 
copper.  The  slag  is  chiefly  silicate  of  pro* 
toxide  of  iron,  but  if  it  contain  copper,  is  added 
to  the  first  fusion  of  ore,  or  separated  and 
smelted  with  coal 

t.  The  fine  metal  is  roasted  and  melted  as  be- 
fore, th  e  fPHrat  m/ijter  be  in  g  ru  n  in  to  p  i  gs .  The 
metal  now  •^n tains  70—80  pr  ct,  copper,  and 
ihe  scoria  containing  copper  are  added  to  the 


d  the  hearth-stone ;  e  f  the  lining  of  fire  trick; 
//and  g  the  filling  and  casing;  kh  the  lapf 
for  alternately  ninning  ofl*slag  and  stooe  into 
the  basins,  i  1.  Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal  sectiaft 
in  the  line  E  F,  fig.  1.  Fluor  spur  and  rich 
slag  are  added  to  promote  fusion  and  regain 
copper.  The  copper-stone  run  out  coniams 
30 — 40  pr  cU  copper,  and  1^-2  otinces  silver. 
It  IS  roasted  3  times  (Spurrosi)  in  stalls,  and 
again  fused  with  the  addition  of  slags,  yield- 
ing fine  metal  (ypurstem)  containing  50— *0 
pr.  cL  copper,  besides  iron^  sulphur*  &e.  The 
fine  metal  and  thin-stone,  roasted  B  timea 
(Gaarrost),  are  smelted  and  mn  out  as  M^dt 
copper  (Schwarzkupfer).  The  latter  is  at  Ibe 
bottom,  thin-stone  (Dtinn  stein)  above  it,  and 
copper-slag  at  the  top.  The  black  copper 
couum^  ^^  \\^  tL  to^^er,  or  ia  11 4  lbs,,  I  Id 


fusion  under  L    The  coarse  copper  is  \\vtTk\  _  .,     .         , 

TOBStad  and  fctsed  again.    Latterly  llie  la^\\\\)5.  t.ii^^t  'aa^  ^^^  o^^otrt  *ift:stt,    Thia- 
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ttoae  has  the  same  composition  as  variegated 
eopper-ore. 

I.  When  black  cc^per  contains  4  ounces  or 
less  of  silver  in  114  lbs.,  it  is  refined  as  copper, 
but  if  as  much  as  4}  ounces,  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted by  lead  or  mercury. 

By  Uad.  The  black  copper  is  stamped,  and 
IMLSsed  throogh  a  low  blast-furnace  with  lead, 
m  the  proportion  of  3  copper  to  10  or  11  lead, 
m  process  termed  Prischen.  The  frisch  pieces 
(84  inches  diameter  and  3  inches  thick)  are 
subjected  to  liquation  (Saigem)  on  a  frisch- 
hearth  (Saigerheerd),  PI.  VII.  fig.  3.  It  consists 
of  2  parallel  walls,  with  ^  to  1  A.  space  be- 
tween, on  which  are  laid  2  iron  plates,  dd^ 
with  an  open  slit  between  them.  There  are 
two  walls  at  the  sides,  and  a  long  wall,  6,  at 
the  back,  rising  2  ft  higher,  c  is  an  iron  door, 
which  may  be  raised  or  depressed  by  a  pulley; 
e  c  an  iron  trough  or  channel  into  which  the 
lead  liquates  and  runs  towards  one  end  into 
a  crucible.  Six  or  eight  frisch  pieces  are 
placed  on  the  hearth,  a,  6% inches  apart,  the 
interstices  being  filled  with  live  coals,  and 
black  coal  piled  on  above,  when  the  door  is 
let  down.  The  lead  flows  down  into  the  chan- 
nel below,  carrying  the  silver  with  it,  and 
leaves  a  porous  mass  (Kiehnstock)  on  the 
hearth,  consisting  of  70  copper  and  30  lead, 
with  a  little  silver.  The  kiehnstocks  are  then 
heated  in  a  fiimace,  resembling  the  frisch- 
bearth,  to  a  higher  heat  (Darren),  when  more 
lead  liquates  and  leaves  the  darrlings  on  the 
hearth,  containing  70  to  90  pr.  ct  copper,  and 
80  to  10  lead.  The  darrlings  are  then  smelted 
on  a  low  hearth,  a  blast  of  air  urged  over  the 
snr&ce  to  oxidize  the  lead,  iron,  and  more  or 
less  copper,  which  flow  off"  as  slag.  The  cop- 
per thus  made  still  contains  lead,  which  unfits 
It  fi:>r  many  operation^,  by  injuring  its  mallea- 
bility. 

By  mtrcury.  The  copper-stone  is  stall- 
roasted  3  times,  stamped,  and  siAed,  and  roast- 
ed in  a  furnace  to  complete  oxidation  and 
partly  form  sulphates.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
powdered  limestone  and  salt  moistened  with 
water,  dried,  powdered,  and  heated,  during 
which  snlphuric  acid  expels  muriatic  acid, 
leaving  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  while  the 
chloro-h3rdric  acid  unites  with  metallic  oxides, 
forming  chlorides,  among  others  that  of  silver. 
Mercury  is  then  added  to  the  above,  and  black 
copper,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  the 
whole  stirred  for  18  hours,  and  after  thinning 
with  more  water  stirred  again  to  collect  the 
amalgam.  The  mercury  amalgamates  with 
silver,  whose  chlorine  passes  over  to  the  cop- 
per. After  removing  all  the  amalgam,  the 
residue  is  made  into  cakes  with  clay,  and 
smelted  for  copper  by  admixture  with  slags 
and  fluor  spar. 

By  amalgamation  more  silver  is  obtained, 
and  less  copper,  but  the  copper  is  of  better 
quality  than  in  the  eliquation  process.  For  the 
traces  of  lead  remaining  in  the  latter  render 
the  copper  more  brittle  under  the  hammer. 

ThMry  of  the  Copper  ProcesM.  TTie  ores  con- 
tain iron  and  copper  pjrrites  (the  latter  a  com- 
pound of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper).  If 
they  were  now  to  be  subjected  to  msion,  tiie 
coasequence  would  be  an  imperfect  slag,  firom 


the  want  of  oxides  to  unite  with  silica;  hence 
the  roasting  of  the  ore,  which  expels  a  portioa 
of  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  an* 
other  portion  as  sulphuric  to  unite  with  the 
generated  metallic  oxides,  chieflv  as  protosul- 
phate  of  iron.  But  all  the  sulphur  is  not  ox- 
idized, in  order  to  promote  the  fusibility  of 
copper  and  iron  in  the  next  operation  of 
smelting,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  farther 
separating  iron  from  copper.  The  roasted  ore 
IS  next  fused,  during  which  silica  unites  with 
protoxide  of  iron  (lime,  alumina,  Slc*),  while 
a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to  sul- 
phur, which,  with  the  remaining  sulphur,  form 
with  iron  and  copper  a  copper  pjrrite,  contain- 
ing in  the  Swedish  process  an  excess  of  iron, 
but  in  the  English  and  Mannsfeld  processes 
resembling  the  native  mineral.  The  second 
roasting  and  fusion  produces  a  similar  slag  of 
protosilicate  of  iron,  and  a  copper-stone,  fine 
metal  in  the  Eoglish  process,  spur-stone  of  the 
Mannsfeld,  analogous  to  variegated  copper 
ore.  The  thin-stone  of  the  latter  process  has 
the  same  composition.  The  third  roasting 
and  smelting  act  similarly  but  produce  a  me- 
tal consisting  of  copper  enclosing  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  Ac 

From  these  principles  there  is  evidently 
required  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
silex  in  an  ore.  Hence  due  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  proper  admixture  of  siliceous  and 
pyritous  ores,  and  where  either  silex  or  iron 
pyrites  are  wanting  they  must  be  added.  If 
limestone  abound  in  *an  ore,  the  tendency  to 
form  infusible  sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  the 
consequent  sluggish  flowing  of  slag  is  obviated 
by  adding  floor  spar,  or  where  that  is  not  at 
hand,  by  thoroughly  washing  the  ores.  The 
roasting  process  in  heaps,  as  practised  at 
Mannsfeld,  on  the  Harz,  Ac,  is  more  econom- 
ical and  superior  to  the  English  method  of 
calcination  in  a  flame-furnace.  The  smelting 
process  in  a  blast-furnace  resembling  that, 
PI.  VII.,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  far  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish method  in  a  flame-furnace. 

COPPSB  Airn  MXTALLOIDS. 

1.  Metal.  Copper,  except  titanium,  is  the 
only  metal  with  a  red  color,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  lustre.  Its  crystals,  native  and 
artificial,  belong  exclusively  to  the  regular 
system,  6-,  8-,  12-,  24-,  and  4x  6-hedra,  with 
combinations  6-,  8-,  and  12-hedra.  It  is  some- 
what sectile,  very  malleable,  laminable,  and 
ductile,  (see  Tekacitt,)  elastic,  sonorous,  with 
a  hackly  fracture,  and  after  hammering,  some- 
what silky.  H  ==  2 J  —  3.  Spec  grav.  of  the 
fused  8*91  —  8*921,  of  the  unignited  wire 
8*939  —  8-949,  of  ignited  wire  8*93,  of  flattened 
wire  and  sheet  8*95 ;  by  fusion  in  air  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  pores  produced,  and  its  spec, 
grav.  reduced  to  8-7— 8«8.  It  fuses  at  1996«, 
is  less  ftisible  than  silver,  more  than  gold. 
Its  powder,  pressed  and  heated,  is  welded  like 
platinum,  if  oxidation  be  prevented.  Sym. 
Cu.    Eq.  31-71  or  396-7. 

OxidaHoH,  By  fusion,  copper  absorbs  ox- 
ygen, passing  through  yellow  and  violet,  and 
becomes  covered  by  a  black  crust,  externally 
oxide,  internally  suboxide ;  by  a  strong  muflel* 
heat  it  may  be  almost  wholly  converted  into 
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sulioiide;  hinted  t&  &  stuoxLg  white  heaE  ii:date  of  pota&sa^  f  wbiie,  bfovDi£^li-rpd«  and 
bums  with  a  light  green  color*  Unchangeable  ;  brown  is  h-white  precipifatc  respeciiTdf  t  it 
in  dr)'  air  al  commoa  tcmpcrature^^^  but  id  .  compounds  oxidize  readilj  and  ^pont^nimislf 
moist  air,  with  carbonic  acid*  beconit's  dark  '-  *^  ^^ 
oliYc-^reen  (bronze  J  from  carbon  at**,  hydrate 
of  oiicle^and  suboxide.  It  oxidizes  under  strong 
aJlialine  and  in  saline  solutions*  It  decom- 
poses i^lcaoi  :^ lightly  at  a  white  heat'  tt  de'^ 
composes  heated  oil  of  vitriol  and  Jiiirie  acidis, 
evolving  sulphurous  acid  and   nitric    oxide 


m  the  air* 

Uu.  It  imparls  a  deep,  rich,  mby-T^  ^ 
to  glass,  and  from  it£  oiidizing  tendency,  t 
care  is  re^ui^ite  in  The  man ttfu dure;  die 
melted  glaf,%  shfmld  not  be  expensed  tsucb  lo 
the  air^  and  a  little  metallic  ttn  aa&i^ts  tad 
maintains  the  reducbon.     Its  coloriu)^  foum 


eIMI 


respecfively»    With  any  solution  of  acid  in  is  so  intense  that  it  is  usual  lo  blow  out  colof' 

contact  with  air  it  gradually  forms  salts,  and  ^^'-  ~^'-" -"*  ^ "  '  ^*'"  *^  '' ^  -'-- 

hence  the  danger  of  acid  food  standing  in 
copper  vessels, 

^nafysi**^  lis  presence  is  known  iji  solutioD 
bj  excess  of  ammonia  producing  a  blue  solu- 
tion, by  a  precipitate  of  metallic  copper  by 
iron  or  sine*  Before  the  blowpipei  it  gives  a 
green  color  in  the  exterior  liame  to  borax  and 
mIc.  salt;  iu  the  Inner-flame^  it  is  reduced  to 
suboxide^  giving  a  ruby-red  |flas^  or  en^meU 
eapecially  upon  the  addition  of  tin,  iH'here  the 
amount  of  copper  is  too  small  to  give  a  green* 
ish  f las£ ;  if  ihe  heat  be  continued  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  globule  of  metal,  especially  in  tlie 
salt  of  phosphorus;  it  i»  easily  reducod  by 
soda  on  charcoal,  disunguished  by  its  red 
Golor,  and  where  iron  occurs,  the  iron  and 
stopper  are  in  separate  globules*  It  is  sepa- 
rpifid  from  alkalies,  earths,  iron,  manganese^ 
xllic,  nickel  I  cobalt,  chrome,  man  i  am,  &c,,  by 
aulphohydric  acid  gas;  from  lead  by  evaporat- 
ing solphate^  to  dryness  and  dissolving  in 
water^  trom  gold,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.,  by 
«ulphhy  dra to  o f  ammon i u m .  1 1  is  prec i p i ta ted 
from  its  sulphate  solution,  where  organic  sub- 
stances are  uol  present^  by  boilmj^  and  adding 
caustic  potassa,  when  it  is  obtained  and 
weighed  as  black  oxide  of  copper,  from  which 
the  metal  is  ca}calated.  See  AjfALrsu*  and 
TabUt. 

!.  Oi\j^in,  0.  Rett  or  Suttoxitk  of  Capprr.  It 
occurs  native.  See  Rt»  CofPta  Ohi.*  Pir/?-  L 
Calcine   the   meial   by   a    strong    miifreMieaiL 

2.  Heal  5  pts.  black  oxide  with  4  pu.  cupper 
flings,  or  *4  pts,  anhydrous  blue  vitriol,  and 
29    pts,   copptr   filings    in   a   close   crucjble. 

3,  lOOpts^blut;  viiriol  and  57  pis.  cryst,  car- 
bonate of  soda  are  mixed  and  dehydrated, 
powdered,  mixed  with  25  pts-  copper  filings, 
stamped  into  a  crucible,  kept  20  minutes  at 
a  white  hear,  and  washed  when  cold  with 
water-  4,  Heat  gently  5  pts.  fiis^d  snbchlohde 
of  copper  with  3  pts.  dry  carbon  a  re  of  soda  in 
a  dose  crucible,  and  wash  out.  6,  A  blue 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  sugar  and  soda, 
or  potassa,  precipitates  red  oxide  by  healing. 

Prop.     Cry  St*  Syst.   Regular;    spec.   grav. 
5-3  —  5.7-  brownish  red,  in  fiue  powder,  and 
'    pure  carmine-red;  reducible  to  metal  by  gentle 
ignition  with  carbon  or   hydrogen.     Com  p. 
CUjO  =  7l42  nr  891^4,  coutaiuing  88*78  pr. 
cL  copper.     By  heatitig  fresh  hyd  rated  oxide 
with  a  solution  of  milk-sugar  and  a  Little  car- 
bonate of  soda,  a  yellow  hydra  ted  suboxide  is 
obtained.     Suboxide  decomposes  with   most 
acids  into  metal  and  a  salt  of  oxide ;  a  few,  a^ 
muriatic,  dissolve  it  unchanged,  forming  red 
or  colorless  solutions,  from  which  the  fixed 
^Ikali&s,  caiistic  and  carbonated,  ^cparaie  an 
GTMUgCt  yellow f  aad  red  |  prua&iata  and  Y^ydtkn^ 
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less  glass  coated  by  a  film  of  ihc  red  glais* 
Pastes  colored  by  jt  imitate  the  mby  aad 
garnet, 

if.  JJiacfc  O^de  of  Capper.     The  native  oxade 
is  termed  Coppem  Ul^lCK.    Prrp.  By  igniti 
the  caj  bonate,  hydrate,  or  nitrate  genily,  tU 
sqJphate  strongly,  or  the  metal  strongly,  fi}t1 
some  time  in  the  air;  by  precipitating  a  botlitf^^ 
solution  With  caustic  potassa;  t^y  Ueatujg  tbe 
oxide  with  4  to  6  times  as  much  caustic  p^ 
tas^a,  and  washing  oyer,  it  remain j;  m  i 

Prop.     A  bro^vnishi  black  powder,  l'« 
a  very  high  temperature,  easily  rt^u 
low  red  heat  by  carbon  and  hydroj^eu  ta  w^ 
tah  by  deoxiduing  agentSt  protoxide  of  i 
prctochlonde  of  tin,  fennentatiou,  or  boiiia|'| 
with    many    organic    matters,    to    mb 
Comp.  CuO^  3a-7l  or  495'!^  contaiaiag  1 
pr.  cu  copper*    Iu  hj^drale,  oblaijicd  by,] 
cipitating   a  cold  solution  by  dilole 
alkali   or  lime,  is   green Uh  blue,  cb 
easUy  ittto  black  oxide,   YxnaiTiLa  is  1 
hydfaie  and  carbonate-    It  is  this  oxide  1 
forms  the  usual  salts  of  copper,  acids  i 
uniting  with  it, 

i^aUi.  Anhydrous  aalls  are  gen e rally  vliitti 
the  hydrous  blue  or  green,  generally  solalile 
in  water*  redden  in |»  litmus-  They  are  redi«d 
by  the  metals,  zinc,  cadmium,  liu,  lead,  im* 
cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  by  many  organifi 
substaticcs,  to  metal  or  suboxide  ;  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  alkaline  salfb 
hydrates,  as  brownish  black  salphoret,iasi^ 
ble  in  excess  of  precipitant,  by  lixed  alkaJies, 
caustic  and  carbonated,  as  bluish  or  greeaiill 
hydrate  and  carbonate,  by  ammouia,  an  exctai 
of  which  red  is  solves  the  salt  with  viokl-Uns 
color;  by  iodide  of  potassium,  white;  cbromatt 
uf  potassa,  reddish  brown;  phosphaie  of  so^ 
and  oxalic  acid,  greenish  white ;  yellow  prai- 
siate  of  potassa,  dark-brown,  dilute  if  reddiil; 
red  prussiate,  brownish  yellow-  UnaiacaA 
tincture  is  colored  first  blue  and  thea  fieeo, 
when  dilute  by  adding  a  litUe  prussic  atid. 
Some  of  these  tests  are  extremely  scasiSiT«! 
I  copper  to  150,000  water  is  barely  precipi^ 
tated  by  iron  if  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  be  addMi 
1  Cu  to  100,000  water  is  browned  by  iulphor- 
etted  hydrogen  ;  I  Cu  to  2  or  500,000  water  is 
reddened  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potassa; 
1  copper-salt  to  460,000  colors  guaiacum 
tincture, 

(V  Ctiprk  Jdil.  Add  nitrate  of  copper  and  a 
solution  of  bleaching  sa]t  with  cxjtLt!3&  of  hme, 
previously  cooled  below  33** ;  the  bluish  greea 
precipitate  becomes  purplish  red,  and  is 
washed  with  cold  lime-water.  It  appeara  to 
be  CujOj, 

^      3.     Sulphur,    a.  Submlphmrti.    Found  native 
C(mi.m^vka^m«     H^-    B^  rubbing  t^ 
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S«llMr4pt8.fine  copper  filings  and  1  pt  flowers  I     5.  NUruret  of  C,    If  dry  ammoniacal  gas  be 
of  flolpihar;  by  heating  the  same;  by  intro-    passed  oyer  black  oxide  of  copper  heated  in  a 


dveing  copper-foil  into  vapor  of  sulphur ;  by 
Igniting  oxide  of  copper  with  sulphur ;  anhy- 
drous bine  vitriol  in  a  charcoal  crucible  at  a 
while  heat  yields  47*6  pr.  ct.  of  the  sulphuret 
with  a  few  granules  of  the  metal. 

Prop.  Grayish  black,  rather  soft  and  sectile, 
vith  shining  lustre,  much  mure  fusible  than 
metallic  copper,  oxidizes  by  ignition  in  air  to 
Kulpharous  acid,  sulphate,  and  oxide  of  cop- 
per; soluble  with  difficulty  in  strong  boiling 
muriatic  acid,  easily  and  perfectly  in  hot 
nitric,  partially  in  cold  nitric  acid;  decom- 
posed partially  by  fusion  with  caustic  and  car- 
Donated  alkali,  entirely  with  saltpetre;  by 
ignition  with  oxide  of  copper  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  metal  or  suboxide  (CugS-l-  *2CuO  =: 
4Cu-f-80,,  or  Cuj8-f  6CuO  =  4CujO+  SO^). 
Comp.  CU|8,  containing  79*73  pr.  ct.  copper. 

b.  Sulpkuret  of  Copper,     ISee  Coppeh  Ini)i»o. 


glass  tube  by  an  oil  bath  to  482°,  heat  is  evolved, 
nitrogen  and  water  produced,  and  the  oxide 
transformed  into  a  greenish  powder,  CujN, 
which  decomposes  in  the  air  at  a  heat  of  572® 
into  nitrogen  and  metallic  copper. 

6.  Hydruret  of  C,  Dissolve  10  pts.  hypo- 
phosphite  of  baryta  in  water,  and  the  baryta  be- 
ing exactly  thrown  down  by  sulphuric  acid,  add 
8  pts.  blue  vitriol  in  strongest  solution,  heat 
the  mixture  not  above  158°,  to  form  a  preci- 
pitate, first  yellow,  then  orange ;  if  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  escape,  cool  the  vessel ;  the  filtered 
df?posit  is  washed  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  water  free  from  air  and  dried 
between  paper.  The  probable  formula  is 
Cu^H.     IVurZf  Comptcs  Rendus,  1844. 

Alloys.  Copper  combines  readily  with  many 
metals,  fc»rming  useful  alloys.  With  zinc  it 
furms  Brass;  with  zinc  and  nickel,  AaoKirTAir 


Formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  copper  or  Orman  silver;  with  tin,  Bro?tze,  cannon-, 
bjr  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  it  is  brownish  I  bell-metal,  and  Speculum  Metal;  with  Gold 
Mtck,  changing  by  exposure  in  a  moist  state,  and  Silver  for  coinage  and  plate.    It  forms 


to  the  air,  by  careful  roasting,  or  in  hot  nitric 
add,  into  more  or  less  sulphate^  of  copper. 
Comp.  CuS,  containing  66*3  pr.  ct.  metal. 

c.  Pentasulphuret  of  C\  Bi-,  tri-,  tetra-,  anil 
pentasniphuret  of  potassium  ;!ive  black  pre- 
dpitates,  which  may  be  regarded  as  corre- 
i|X>nding  compounds  of  copper,  or  as  mixtures 
of  sulphuret  and  pentasulphuret.  The  5-suI- 
phoret  is  unchangeable  in  air,  soluble  in  car- 
Donated  alkali. 

Pelonze  finds  that  the  sulphuret  produced 
by  pouring  a  soluble  sulphuret  into  a  solution 
of  a  copper  salt  is  an  oxysulphurct,  composed 
0f5Ca»-fCuO. 

J.  Sulphocarbonate  of  C,  Formed  by  adding '  J)*t'  yields  metallic  mercury  and  subchloride 
talphocarbonate  of  calcium  to  a  salt  of  copper  '.  of  copper.  It  is  also  formed  by  igniting  chlo- 
is  black,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.    I  ride  of  copper  apart  from  the  air,  or  by  re- 

4.  Photphorus,  a.  Pho»phurct  of  C,  By  ignit-  ducing  if  by  sugar,  &c.  (see  Suboxide),  A 
ing  copper  with  phosphorus,  or  with  phospho-  j  copper  plate  immersed  in  muriatic  acid  be- 
lie acid  and  charcoal,  phosphate  of  copper  ■  cumcs  covered  with  white  tetrahedra  of  this 
■with  charcoal,  a  mixed  phosphuret  of  copper,  salt.  It  is  white,  becoming  bluish  by  light, 
may  be  obtained,  more  fusible  than  copper, '  -    •  ■ 


reddish  white,  somewhat  malleable  alloys  with 
manganese,  molybdenum,  tungsten  and  iron ; 
brittle  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth. 
A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  whitens  copper, 
like  silver,  but  renders  it  brittle.  Copper  fuses 
with  silicium  to  a  malleable  bead;  and  copper 
heated  powerfully  with  silica  and  charcoal, 
forms  a  compound  containing  carbon  and 
silicium.  Farther  alloys  see  under  Iridium, 
Palladium,  Platinum. 

HALoin  Salts. 

1.     Chlorine,     a,  Subchloride  of  Copper.    8ym. 
Cu;»Cl.    Chloride  of  mcitury  heated  with  cop- 


nearly  as  hard  as  steel,  brittle,  of  a  color  pass 
ing  from  copper-red  to  steel-jrray,  in  proportion 
to  the  per  ceiitage  of  phosphorus.  A  definite 
compound,  Cu^P,  is  obtained  by  passing  hy- 
drogen over  pnosphate  of  copper  at  a  strong 
heat;  a  §  phosphuret,  CujP,  by  passing  phns- 
phnretted  hydrogen  over  heated  chloride  of 
copper,  and  a  J  phosphuret,  Cu^P,  by  passing 
the  same  over  heated  subchloride. 

6.  Subsvlphophotphiic  of  C,     Bisulphuret   of 


fusible,  gradually  changing  in  the  air  to  basic 
chloride  if  dry,  rapidly  if  moist,  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  or 
common  salt.  A  basic  subchloride  is  formed 
by  heating  the  basic  chloride. 

6.  Chloride  of  C.  Prep,  1.  By  dissolving 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid; 
the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic  acid;  exposing  the 
metal  in  muriatic  acid  to  the  air;  from  the 
subchloride  by  gradual  oxidation  in  the  air,  or 


copper,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  ,  by  its  rapid  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  2.  Mix 
of  bine  vitriol  in  ammonia  by  soda  liver  of  equal  pts.  of  blue  vitriol  and  common  salt 
lolphur,  is  dried  in  vacuo,  treated  in  a  bulbj  with  a  little  water  at  122°  to  140®,  and  when 
caatioasly  with  sulphuret  of  phosphorus,  and  sulphate  of  soda  separates  on  cooling,  and  by 
gently  warmed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  A  slow  evaporation,  or  at  68**,  the  rest  of  this  salt 
yellow  powder  =  2Cuj8,  PSj.  By  heating  to  and  the  excess  of  common  salt  separate,  the 
ignition  in  a  retort,  2  eq.  sulphur  pass  off, !  chloride  separates  in  crystals  from  the  decant- 
leaving  brown  subsulphophosphite.  2  Cu^S,  PS. !  ed  liquid.     Rieckher,  Ch,  Gaz,  iii.  394. 

e.  Jlypotulphophotphite  of  C,  Sulphuret  of,  Prop,  CuCI  =  67-18  or  838-3;^,  with  47«2  pr. 
copper  is  dried  in  vacno,  and  treated  as  under ,  ct  copper.  The  solution  evaporated  fields 
b;  brown;  CuS,  PS.  By  gentle  ignition  in  a";  4-sided  prisms,  CuCl,  2 HO,  green,  deliqaes- 
retort  there  remains  Cu^S,  PS.  By  warming  I  cent,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  «llL«t« 
Seq.  of  it  with  4  eq.  sulphur,  there  is  formed  losing  most  water  at  2\!t^,  \os\iig  -w^X^t  Vf 
&  tulphophosphate,  S  CuS,  P8g,  and  by  gently  I  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  becoming  ^no^wn,  ^r| 
beatmjr  the  last,  8  CaS,  P8^.  /  chloride,  which  is  i  ttsible  and  &n\>\im«L\AiK* 
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c*  Boftf  Ckloridt  vf  C  See  At^c^vitk, 
Ft^nned  by  ^igestmg  hydrated  oxide  of  copper 
in  a  solution  of  chlntide,  or  exposing  copper 
jnoisteQed  with  salamiDoniac  to  the  air,  and 
washing  Ibe  powder  (Erutmcick  ^rrtn)*  A 
green  powder,  soluble  ia  acjda,  noi  in  water  j 
Comp.  CnCl,  3  CuO  +  4  HO.  Loses  water  by 
hear  and  becomes  browmsh  bJaek.  By  pre- 
oipitating  chloride  of  copper  with  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  potassa*a  pale  green  powdur 
falb,  CuCl,  2  CuO  H-  4  HO,  which  becomes 
black  by  heatm^  atrongly,  CuCl,  2  UnO,  but 
kept  at  308°  is  brown,  CuCI,  2CuO-f  HO; 
Ihe  black  compoaud  moLsteued  beeomeir  CuClt 

acuO+aHO* 

d.  ChitfTiHi  of  C.  and  JniPtifnh*  The  ammcK 
nium-chloride  i&  formed  by  mmgling  saturated 
solutionis  of  salammouiac  and  chloride  of  cop- 
per. Blue  rhombs,  solubl*  in  water.  Form. 
CuCl,  NH^CIH-3H0, 

According  to  Heumann  this  salt  forms 
rbomboidai  tablets  and  has  the  formuU  CuCl^- 
NHjCl*j-  4  HO.  When  concenirated  chJoride 
of  oopper  is  red  is  served  in  ammonia,  the  blue 
octahedra  separating  from  the  solution  are 
CuCl  -f  fl  CuO+  e  HO.     H€ttmanfl, 

By  sa  t  lira  tin  §^  warm  chlonde  of  copper  with 
ammonia-i^ast  ainmoma-chtoHde  of  copper  is 
formed,  OuCU  NH.,  decomposable  by  water, 
which  dissolves  a  biam montage hloride^  CnCI, 
2  NHj*  The  last  ia  blue,  crystallLzablc,  When 
dry  chloride  is  saturated  with  ammonia  gas, 
a  blue  triammonia-chloride  i$  formed,  Cud, 
3NHj. 

e.  By  cooling  strong  solutions  of  chbride  or 
aubchloride  of  copper  and  potass ium^  double 
salts  are  obtained,  the  former  quadratic  ocia- 
hedra,  KCI,  CuCI  +  ftHO,  the  latter  regular 
S-hedra,  anhyffrous,  2  KCl  CujCl. 

S.  Bromide  of  C\  Formed  by  dissi>lviiig 
oxide  of  copper  in  bromohydric  acid,  or  the 
metal  in  nitrobromohydric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating. The  solution  browns  and  yields  green 
crystals,  CuBr,  +  6  HO,  which  by  heat  sepa- 
rate into  bromine  and  subbromide  of  copper, 
Cu^Br,  There  is  also  a  basic  salt  similar  to 
the  chloride.  The  dry  bromide  absorbs  am- 
monia, forming  2  CuBr,  5  NH-.  Alcohol  pre- 
cipitates another,  2  CuBr,  3NHj,  from  a  satu* 
Fated  solution  of  bromide  in  ammonia. 

3.  Snbiodide  of  C.  Precipitate  a  copper-salt 
by  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  ^  the  iodine 
is  set  free  and  must  be  washed  ofl'  with  alco- 
hol i  or  dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  aqueous  sul- 
pha rous  acid,  and  precip,  by  iodide  of  p^jtias- 
sium.  A  brownish  white  powder,  fusible, 
decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  by 
alkah.  It  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  white 
powder,  Cu,!,  2  NH..  By  adding  a  saturated 
EOlutton  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  ejccess,  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  blue  vitriol  or  verdigris 
in  ammonia,  a  blue  powder  falls  which  may 
be  crystallized.    Cul,  2  NH^+  HO, 

4,  f^uoHfic,  Ut  SiiAjTtiaWrfe  of  C.  Hydrated 
suboxide  in  contact  with  fluohydrie  acid  im- 
mediately becomes  red,  fusible^  insoluble  sub' 
fluoride,  Cu^F,  A  silico-subfluoride,  3  Cu,r, 
i  SiF^,  resembles  it  in  color  and  other  pro- 
perties. 

d.  Flmi^riik  of  C*    Dissolve  oxide  or  ea-tbou- 


evaporate  the  blue  solution  ^&  it  orvaitalliiit 
CuF,  -f-  ^  HO.    It  forms  green,  solubl«[j  douhit 
salts,  with  the  alkalies  and  alnmiua.     ll  oii^ 
bo»atc   of  copper  be  in  ejtcffss,  or  Lhe  hlu«  . 
fluoride    be    treated    with   hot    water,  a 
green,   insoluble,   basic   fluoride    is    rorai«4 1 
CuF,  CuO-hHO. 

f,  A  hoTofiwoiridt  is  formed  by  daubk  decom«  \ 
position  With  borolluorede  of  barium 
phaie   of  coppery    blue,  cryMalliae    uecdi^ 
de  liq  u  esc  e  n  t,  Cn  F,  BF,,   The  « A^  o^uonA  iorai 
blue  pnsms,  with  21  eq.  water,  a  *<|*  of  whidt 
are  lost  by  etflorescenee^ 

OxrsALTs, 

fjld^ff  of  Btd  or  Suiioxidr^ 
I.  Sulphife  ofSuboridt  of  C.  By  the 
of  sulphurous  acid  on  hydrate  or  carbonate ef 
copper^  sulphate  6f  oxide  diasolvea  and  Mt 
phite  of  suboxide  remains,  or  by  an  aUcaJiiM 
sulphite  a  similar  result  is  obtaiAvM;  if  i 
caustic  potassa  so  lotion  be  saturated  wiH 
:^ulph\irous  acid,  and  added  to  a  solutica  d 
blue  vitrioU  the  filtered  solution  by  waniiiil 
yields  it  in  crystals^  BriUiaiit  red,  ui^hiaf» 
able  when  dry,  yielding  water  and  sulphuwai 
acid  by  distillation  in  a  retort,  easily  deoodi> 
posed  by  boiling;  and,  by  sulphuric  acid;  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  muriatic  »nd 
sulphurous  acids,  and  amwionia^  There  U  i 
double  inioluble  salt  of  sulphite  of  copper  ud 
potass  a, 

%.  The  hyposulphite,  formed  from  ttat 
vitriol  and  hyposulphite  of  lime  is  a  culcrlea 
solution.  The  double  salt,  with  potaissa,  ii  ft 
yellow  powder,  difficultly  s^olubk,  easilv  d^ 
composed;  furm- KO,S^Oj,+  On,0,SjOj4-2Ha 
Another  compound  is  formed  by  precipitatiJi| 
the  solution  of  the  above  by  alcohol;  foitfl. 
3  CKO,  SjO  JH-CiigO,  SjO^-l-S  HO*  A  ydkw 
sail  of  suda  has  the  form,  2  (NaO,  S^'O,^  + 
3  (CugO,  SO)  4-  fi  HO,  and  another  white 
^alt,  3  (NaO,  6,0,)  -f-  Cu,0,  S^O^-h  «H0. 

3,  Red  copper-^ lass  contains  a  silicaxe  of 
red  oxide,  the  cause  of  the  red  color,  and  lO- 
other  silicate  appears  to  exist  in  some  uk 
ores,  and  in  some  of  the  copper  ores  &«• 
Lake  Superior, 

StiUi  of  Black  O-n'd?, 

Sulphur.  1.  Sulphate  of  Cop^itr,  8yu.  BllX 
vitriiil.  Gtr.  Kopferviiriol  Ft*  Variol  bteOt 
V.  de  Cuivre,  Found  native,  hut  made  largeif 
for  use  in  the  arts,  chietty  from  suLphuret  of 
copper  by  rijasiing,  more  rarely  from  Uie  iDDti) 
and  sulphuric  actd. 

pTtp,  K  By  a  careful  calcination  of  cop* 
per*stone  (see  above  the  processes  for  meiat 
lurgic  treaiment  of  copper  ores)  in  a  rcrer^ 
berator\%  a  sulphate  of  copper  is  formed,  which 
is  extracted  by  lixjviaiiont  and  more  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  oil  of  vitriol  previous  to 
Uxiviatiou.  If  the  heat  he  pushed  far  enoa^h» 
much  iron  will  be  rendered  insoluble.  2,  Cap- 
per, 3  pts.,  is  ignited  in  a  close  rererbcratory, 
and  1  pt.  sulphur  being  theu  thrown  on,  the 
two  unite  by  combustion  to  sulphuret  of  cp(^ 
per,  which  by  calcination  is  converted  iaio 
sulphate  of  oxide  and  suboxide.  It  i^  throwfl 
\uU>  vats  for  solution,  suJphuric  acid  beinf 


p.  j^tMonm  oj  c,     jjis  solve  oxiue  ot  caTUoU"  \TlUUj  vais   lor  somuon,  sutpnuric  acid 
Ate  o(  copper  ia  an  excess  of  littoric  ajajA^^ai^oSvc^  ^iia^  a:u^  i^  \»m/^s^^  ^e&idua 
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treated  bi  the  ftnuace  by  snlphnr  and  air. 
3.  Onlpltaretted  copper  ore  is  rarely  pure 
enoa^  to  be  subjected  immediately  to  roast- 
ing^ nor  oxidized  copper  ore  for  direct  treat- 
ment with  sulpharic  acid. 

The  solutions  of  blue  vitriol  when  iuly  con- 
centrated crystallize  without  difficulty.  As  a 
miztare  of  copper  and  iron  vitriol  is  often  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  obtain  blue  vitriol  free  from  iron ;  but  if  it 
be  desired  thus  to  free  it,  the  sulphates  heated 
to  beginning  redness  in  an  iron  vessel  or  a 
leTerberatory,  will  leave  nearly  all  the  iron 
salt  insoluble,  together  with  a  little  of  the  cop- 
per, the  rest  of  which  may  be  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  or  more  slowly  by  cold  water. 
The  insoluble  residue  treated  with  sulphuric 
add,  yields  the  residue  of  the  copper  and 
iiroch  iron,  which  may  be  added  to  a  fresh 
portion  of  mixed  vitriol,  or  the  copper  thrown 
down  by  cementation  with  iron. 

Fnp.  Azure-blue,  (greenish  blue,  if  im- 
pore  from  iron,)  transparent  crystals  of  the 
doubly  oblique  rhombic  or  triclinatc  system, 
presenting  elongated  rhombs;  spec  grav. 
1474;  composition: 

eq.  Hs=l  0=100  inlOOpts. 

CuO         1  40-00  495-70         32 

8O3          1  40-00  501-16         32 

HO           6  45-00  562-40         36 


125-00       1559-26       100 

Porm.CuO,  SOj-f  5H0.    The  anhydrous 

Dry  sulphate 

Cryst  sulphate 

Trisulphate 

1st  tetrasulphate 

2d  tetrasulphate 

3d  tetrasulphate 

1st  pentasulphatc 

2d  pentasulphate 


S.  Bmtphatt  of  C,  and  Ammonia  is  formed  by 
ttystallizing  a  mixed  solution  of  the  two  salts. 
Light-blue,  very  soluble  in  water,  composed  of 
NH^O,  so,  +  CuO,  80,+ 6  HO.  By  supersa- 
turating concentrated  blue  vitriol  solution 
with  ammonia  to  perfect  solution,  and  by 
gentle  evaporation,  or  by  strong  cooling,  or 
faj  adding  alcohol,  there  are  formed  deep-blue 
pfisms  (in  the  last  case  a  powder)  of  ammo- 
nia snlphate  of  copper,  composed  of  2  NH,4- 
CqO,  80,4-H0,  soluble  in  1^  pts.  water,  and 
deeomposing  in  the  air.  If  this  salt  be  heated 
to  80C^,  it  becomes  apple-green,  forming 
VK^CmO,  so,,  which  readily  assumes  3  eq. 
vmter,  and  by  heating  to  400°  it  becomes 
NHg4-2(CuO,  8O3).  Dry  sulphate  of  copper 
•bsorbs  63*97  pr.  ct  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
VTolring  heat  and  swelling  up  to  a  blue  pow- 
der,  soluble  in  water  with  a  deep  azure-blue 
color;  form.  5  NH,-)-2(CuO,  80,). 

4.  Sulphate  of  C.  and  Potaua,  Formed  by 
crjitaUizing  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts;  is 
Ught-blne,  very  soluble,  composed  of  KO,  80, 
•f'OilO,  80j,-)-6H0,  loses  2  eq.  water  at  212^ 
mad  deposits  a  green  basic  double  sslt  by 
%oQing,  and  mt  a  higher  heat  fuses  with  loss 
cf  Bome  add.    The  thabJe  salt  with  aoda  is  / 


salt  contains  32  pr.  ct  oxide  6f  copper.  1  pt. 
of  the  cryst.  salt  is  soluble  in  3*82  at  89-8° ; 
2-71    at   66-20;    1.94   ^   gy.go.    ^.7  ^^  jq^o. 

1-14  at  122°;  1-07  at  167«;  0-75  at  190^;  0-56 
at  212°.  (Brandet  and  Fimhaber,)  Soluble  in 
2-412  at  64°,  with  a  spec.  grav.  of  1.182.  (JCo/- 
ften,)  It  is  therefore  soluble  in  S^  pts.  cold  and 
i  pt  boiling  water.  By  heating  it  at  100°  in 
vacuo  it  loses  4  eq.  water,  becoming  white, 
and  requires  from  430°  to  467°  to  expel  the 
last  eq.  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  obtain- 
ed in  colorless  crystals  by  the  action  of  cold 
oil  of  vitriol  on  copper  in  close  vessels.  Blue 
vitriol,  rendered  anhydrous  by  heat,  is  white 
and  opake,  attracts  water  again  from  the  air, 
requires  strong  ignition  to  expel  its  acid,  which 
passes  off  partially  decomposed,  and  if  chai^ 
coal  be  present,  mixed  sulphuret  and  metallic 
copper  remain  at  a  high  heat,  while  a  lower 
heat  leaves  the  metal  alone. 

2.  A  batic sulphatCy  the  mineral  Brochantits, 
is  formed  by  partially  precipitating  blue  vitriol 
with  caustic  alkali,  by  digesting  fresh  carbon- 
ate or  hydrate  of  copper  in  blue  vitriol  solu- 
tion, by  exposing  ammonia-sulphate  solution 
to  the  air.  It  is  pale-green,  insoluble,  easUy 
decomposed  by  heat  into  water,  sulphate  and 
oxide  of  copper.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
two  basic  salts,  and  is  between  4  CuO,  80,-}- 
4  HO  and  3  CuO,  SO,  -f  3  HO.  According  to 
Kane,  another  basic  salt,  8  CuO,  S0,-fl2  HO 
is  formed  by  exactly  precipitating  blue  vitriol 
with  caustic  potassa. 

J.  D.  Smith,  in  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1843,  on 
the  subsulphates  gives  the  following  table : 

CuO,  SO, 
.CuO,  80,+5HO 
.CuO,  SO,4.2(CuO.  HO) 
.CuO,  SO,+  3(CuO,  HO) 
.CuO,  SO,4.3(CuO,  HO)+HO 
.CuO,  S03+3(CuO,  H0)+2H0 
.CuO,  80,+4(Cu0.  HO) 
.CuO,  SO,+4(CuO,  H0)+2  HO 

obtained  by  mixing  blue  vitriol  and  bisulphate 
of  soda,  Glauber's  salt  and  blue  vitriol  first 
crysiullizing,  then  the  double  salt  Oxide  of 
copper  and  magnesia  being  isomorphic,  a 
double  salt  of  sulphate  of  copper,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia  may  be  formed  direct 

5.  Hyposuiphate  nf  C.  Obtained  by  exact 
double  decomposition  of  blue  vitriol  and  by- 
posulphatc  of  baryta,  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  not  in  alcohoL  Form. 
CuO,  S20.-f.4  HO.  By  adding  msufficient  am- 
monia, a  basic  salt  precipitates,  composed  of 
4  CuO,  8JO5-I-4  HO 

6.  Jmmoftia-hypoimlphaie  of  C.  Formed  bj 
supersaturating  dilute  hyposulphate  of  copper 
with  ammonia,  crystallizes  in  azure  square 
tables,  difficultly  soluble,  permanent  in  air; 
composed  of  2  NH,+CuO,  8^0 j. 

Use,  Blue  vitriol  meets  with  extensive  em- 
ployment in  the  arts,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
Vkbditer,  and  various  blue  and  green  pig> 
meats,  in  galvano-plastics,  as  a  reserve  in  the 
cold  indigo-vat,  and  together  with  green  ritriol 
for  black  dyes  on  woollen  yam  and  cloth,  (lan« 
dec.  Runge  recommends  t^e  ankmoiiViAil 
solution  for  permanent  ^"hvYAue*  ¥«r^tiip> 
eAemie, 
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/^^jtpWiM*     I,  Photphat€  of  C    ^  CuO^  PO^* 
Fonaed  lyr  dauWc  decomposiiiott  with  blue  |  worn  a  »Aii  t?i  titjijitT:  »  pici;4|rM«M^^«i  i^j  i«- 

v'itliol  Mid  pKosphttlc  of  iit«!a ;  is  a  greenish  i  bouate  of  soda,  carboriic   acid  e*ctapc*i  _4ii4 


when  a  salt  of  Ciip|H?r  »a  precipitau^  by  ea> 


IMiwder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  mu- 
riatic,  pbosphodc*  acetic,  and  other  acids, 
scarcely  in  ammomacBJ  sails ;  becomes  brown 
by  keatiD^. 

3,  Bmk  Phfifphaie$,  A  variety  of  these  have 
been  fouad  native,  for  a  tabular  view  of  which, 
E»ce  Ansjc^ioPKoApaiT&s^ 

3«  Fho^hitc  of  C*  Formed  by  chloride  of 
CQ&p^t  and  phosphite  of  ammonia ;  is  a  blue 
precipitatc<i  decomposed  by  beat  into  metal 
and  phosphate  of  copper- 

4*  H^jHtjih&tphiit  of  €^  is  oaly  known  in  the 
eolation  of  hydrate  of  copper  in  cold  hypo- 
pbosphorous'  acid,  and  is  reduced  by  concen- 
iniLigtu 

I,  Mtrtxtt  of  C  Easily  obiaintid  by  solution 
of  copper,  its  ojeideg,  hydrate  or  carbonate  io 
nitrie  acid.  Thus  where  the  meta.1  is  used, 
Ca^+4  N0^=  a  (CnO,  NOj+  NO,,  the  last 
absorbing  ojtygen  as  it  n&cB  in  the  air,  and 
foiming^  ihe  red  fumes  NO^,  The  neutral  salt 
requires  at  least  3  eq.  water,  and  hence  if  too 
atronf  acid  be  employed,  g^reen,  basic  salt 
remainsi  insoluble  in  water.  The  greenish 
Molndoii  becomes  blue  and  deposits  at  ver3^ 
10W  temperatures  crystals  containing  6  cq. 
waber,  at  higher  lemperamres  prisms  with 
a  0(1,  water.  Form.  CuO,  NO  -\-  3  HO,  with 
S8  pt*  cL  oxide  of  copper*  The  crystals  de- 
flagrate on  ignil^d  coals,  with  phosphorus  un- 
der the  hammer!  when  powdered  and  rolled 
up  in  tin-foil  spontaneous  ignition  results  after 
a  short  time.  Paper  dipped  into  its  solntian 
and  dried,  takes  fire  readily  below  a  red  heat, 
and  burns  with  a  green  fiame.  The  basic 
salt,  3  CuO,  NO  +  HO  (GVrtAnwi),  l^  also 
formed  by  gently  ncating  the  neutral  ^a!i  in 
Boltition  with  a  little  alkali,  oxide,  hydrate,  or 
carbonate  of  copper;  it  is  a  green  powder, 
soluble  in  acids,  not  in  water,  eii^ily  re  ducted 
by  ign  ition  to  b  lac  k  o  ride,  G  erh  ard  t'  s  an  a  I  y  s  e  s 
of  the  subnitrale  gave  4  CnO,  NO^^-f  3  HO,  cjr 
CuO,  NOj+  3  (CuO,  HO),  which  is  the  tnore 
probable  comp[>sitioii» 

%.  JfTmioitia  Niirau  €/ C.  Obtained  in  deep 
Wne  crystals  by  supersaturating  a  Mping  su- 
lution  of  the  nitrate  with  ammonia,  or  by 
passing  ammoniacal  ga!<;  into  the  hot  saturated 
solution  of  the  nitrate  until  res^olutiou  takes 
place  i  easily  decomposed  by  heal  with  defla- 
gration i  form.  S  NHj  4-  CuO,  NO^. 

ifa/ogfrtf,  I.  Chlaratt  of  Copper  obtained  hy 
direct  process,  forms  greenish  deliquescent 
cry.slals.  The  ptnktoraU  similarly  formed, 
yields  bine  deliquescent  crystals.  Both  defla- 
grate on  igtiited  coals,  lodnte  of  cdj^per  may 
be  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  but  bet- 
ter by  direct  actiot) ;  soluble  in  303  pts.  water 
at  69=,  in  IS4  pts*  at  212°,  in  ammonia  with  a 
dark  blue  color,  decotn posed  by  heat,  leavintr 
oxide  of  copper.  The  ptriodatt  is  green»  A 
Jiolutionof  carbon  ate  of  copper  in  bromic  acid 
yields  bluish  green  cr>'stals  of  bromme,  com- 
posed of  CuO,  BrOj^+  5  HO.  Both  bromate 
and  iodate  form  blue  ammonia  salts,  the  former 
«ith  the  form,  3  NH,  -|~  CuO,  BrO^, 


the  voluminous  blnish  green  precipitate  u  a 
mixed  hydrate  and  carbonate^  from  wliich  lon| 
washing  or  warming  in  water  seems  to  remnir^ 
the  greater  pari  of  or  all  the  carbomc^  acil 
Some  few  green  pigments  of  this  nature  an 
employed  in  the  artii  as  Mneral  Green,  Tta* 
DiTKH.  They  are,  however,  objeeUjonabir  flrom 
their  i  lability  to  change  alone  or  in  contact 
with  other  substances,  Favre's  eiaminatioa 
of  the  carbonates  obtained  from  the  solntioa 
of  carbonate  of  copper  in  sesi^uicarbonate  of 
amjnonia,  gave 

2  (CnO,  CO,)+CnO,  HO 
GnO,  COb+^CCuO,  H0> 

Borntt  d/  C  Formed  by  double  de  c  om  posilwa 
is  a  pale  green  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  rater* 
fusiiig  to  a  green,  opake  glasK^ 

SilmU  o/  C  Oxide  of  copper  imparti  x 
green  tint  to  glass,  A  solution  of  watetfla^ 
gives  a  gs-eeui^ih  blue  precipitate  with  siilta  uC 
copper.    Native  compounds  are  Ciisi:aocoudi« 

COPFEa  Jfifi.  Syn-  Native  Copperi 
Octahedral  Copper-  Cryst.  system,  Bcplir, 
comb,  fl-,  8-,  i^,  34-,  4  X  6-hcdr^;mi  ain! 
aborescent,  filiform,  amorphous.  H.=3»fi— ^ 
G,  =  8*584*  It  has  the  usual  diaracwn  of 
melaUic  copper.  It  has  numerous  h>ctlitiCii 
being  rarely  absent  from  a  copj^r-miae 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  spe^imcB^  ttt 
a  mass  in  the  maseum  at  LtsboOf  iVom  aflk 
ley  near  Bahia,  weighing  2616  lb, ;  the  ©l»i 
lately  removed  Ui  Washington,  txom  the  Oft- 
lan&wgaw  river,  near  Lake  Superior,  and  sip» 
posed  "by  Schoolcraft  to  weigh  22^10  Jb.;  aiaaj 
other  large  masses  have  been  observed  aeif 
the  same  lake;  near  New  Brunswick, 3*e» 
Jerisey,  a  vein  or  sheet  of  copper  ^y  to  I  tnfl 
thick  was  traced  for  several  rods* 

COPPERAa  JJfirt.  Syn,  Hemfprismatic 
Vitriol-Salt ;  Green  VitrioU  Cryst.  system 
Oblique  Rhombic;  rarely  well  crysialliiei 
Resembles  green  vitriol  in  external  and  ch^ 
mica!  characters  (see  Protosulphate  of  Imi); 
ta^ie,  swectish>  astringent,  metallic-  Tom' 
FeO,SO,  "'  ■ 
position 
found  in  old  mines, 

COPPER  BISMUTH.  Min,  Pale  lead  gtar, 
pasiiing  into  tiu-white,  with  black  streak 
Neither  the  sulphur  nor  the  bismuth  weft 
determined  correctly  in  Klaproth's  anaJy^is. 
but  the  formula  may  be  2  Cu,8-f  BiS,»  Fottni 
at  WTttichen  in  Fiirstenberg, 

COPPER-FROTH,  Min.  Syn.  Prismatie 
E  u  c  h  1  oro-M  a  1  ac  h  i  le ;  Ph  arm  acosid  enie ;  Ku-* 
pa ph rite;  Cupriferoos  Calamine,  Bacrifi, 
Ciyst,  system.  Right  Rhombic  H,^  I  ^  I'S 
G,  ^  3*098,  Pale  apple-green,  and  vcrdigrii^ 
green  with  blnish  tint ;  lustre  of  P,  pearly,  of 
other  faces  vitreous;  translucent ^  sectik; 
thin  lamina  flexible, 

CAfui,  r€latimxM*  Decrepitates  before  the  blow- 
pipe, fusing  to  an  amorphous  pearl;  gi  res  off 
arsenical  fumes,  and  reduces  to  a  white  re* 
gu  E  i  n  e  tna  ss.    Formula^  fi  C  uO,  AsO  j+ 10  HO 


)j4-7  HO.     It  arises  f/om  the  decooi* 
I  o(  Iron  Pyrites,  and  is  mo^st  frequentiy 


Carbofifift  <^/ C.    For  the  native  compoxinds    (or  9  HO),    If  the  carbonate  of  liuie'is 
see  MALAcaiTM,  B^ui   Mi^L^caixa.    Coppet   vvaV,  out  «^^C^A^,^Q^ia?&:^^«ddiad. 
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COPPERpGLANCE. 


COPPER  PYRITEa 


Zocal  It  occurs  with  other  ores  of  copper 
generally  in  divergent  fibrous  groups.  In  the 
Bannat;  Liebethen,  Hungary;  Nerzschinsk^ 
fiiberia;  Schwartz,  in  Tyrol;  Saalfeld,  Thu- 
lingen ;  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

COPPER-GLANCE.  Min.  Syn.  Vitreous 
Copper;  Prismatic  Copper-glance.  Detcrip, 
CiysL  system.  Right  Rhombic;  frequently 
compounded  like  Arragonite;  also  granular. 
H.  s  2-5  —  3.  G.  =  5-5  —  6-8.  Color  and 
streak,  blackish  lead-gray;  oAen  tarnished 
blue  and  green;  lustre  metallic;  sectile; 
fracture  conchoidal. 

Chem.  rekiiiotu.  Colors  flame  bluish,  fuses 
on  charcoal  in  the  outer  flame,  evolving  sul- 
phurous acid;  congeals  in  the  inner  flame; 
gives  the  reactions  of  copper,  and  with  soda  a 
globule  of  the  metal;  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Form.  Cu^,  containing  Cu  80-f  S  20  =  100. 

Loeed,  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are 
from  Cornwall ;  it  also  occurs  at  other  places 
in  Europe,  massive  and  crystallized.  In  the 
U.  8.,  at  Sunsbury,  Bristol,  Cheshire,  Conn. ; 
Schuyler's  mines,  New  York ;  in  Blue  Ridge, 
Orange  Co.,  Virginia ;  near  New  Market,  east 
of  the  Monocacey,  Maryland,  &c. 

COPPER    GREEN.     Jlftn.     See    Chbtsg- 

COLLA. 

COPPER  INDIGO.  Mifu  Massive,  sphe- 
roidal; G.==3'8;  deep  indigo-blue;  lustre 
feeble,  resinous;  opake;  streak  lead-gray, 
shining;  sectile.  Behaves  like  the  preceding, 
hat  remains  fluid  in  the  inner  flame.  Form. 
CaS,  containing  Cu  66-3 -f  S  33-7  =  100.  It 
occurs  at  a  copper  mine  near  Baden weiler, 
and  at  Vesuvius. 

COPPER-MICA.  Mn.  Syn.  Rhombohe- 
dral  Euchlore-malachite.  Cryst.  system.  Hex- 
agonal; hemiedric;  an  acute  rhomb,  with 
terminal  planes,  c;  cleaves  perfectly,  parallel 
to  c  H.  =  2.  G.  =  2-549.  Grass-green,  with 
paler  streak ;  lustre  vitreous,  of  e  pearly ;  sec- 
tile. It  behaves  before  the  blowpipe  like  cop- 
per-firoth ;  perfectly  soluble  in  acids  and  am- 
monia. Form.  8CuO,  AsO.-t-12HO;  con- 
taining CuO  58-7-f  AsOj  21.3+  HO  20=  100. 
It  occurs  in  copper  mines  in  Cornwall. 

COPPER  NICKEL.  Jfcfim  Syn.  Prismatic 
Nickel-Pyrites.  Ger.  Kupfemickel;  Nickel- 
kies;  Rothnickelkies.  Cryst.  Hexagonal; 
massive,  granular,  columnar,  H.=r5  —  5*5. 
O.  :=  7*33  —  7'665.  Orange-red ;  metallic  ; 
opake;  streak  brownish;  brittle;  fracture 
uneven.  In  a  closed  tube  it  sublimes  no 
arsenic,  but  a  little  arsenious  acid;  on  char- 
coal fuses  to  a  white,  brittle,  metallic  globule, 
giving  ofi*  arsenical  fumes ;  after  calcination  ; 
flaxes  show  the  presence  of  nickel,  and  some- , 
times  of  cobalt ;  soluble  in  nitric  and  nitro- 
muriatic  acids,  with  a  green  color.  Form. 
NijAs,  containing  Ni  44+  As  56  =  100.  It 
usually  contains  also  cobalt,  iron,  lead,  and 
sulphur  in  small  quantities,  and  Berthier  has 
shown  that  a  portion  of  arsenic  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  antimony.  It  occurs  accompany- 
ing cobalt  at  Annaberg,  Schneeberg,  Saxony ; 
Thuringen;  Riechelsdorf,  Hessen;  Styria; 
Dauphiny ;  Cornwall.  In  the  U.  8.,  Chatham, 
Conn.;  on  the  Schuylkill,  10  to  15  miles 
from   Philadelphia,  Penn.     See    AxssiricAi. 

NiCKSL. 


COPPER  PYRITEa  Mm.  Syn.  Pyra- 
midal Copper  Pjrrites.  Octachedral  Cop- 
per PyriXes.  Pyntous  Copper.  Yellow  Cop- 
per Ore.  Ger,  Kupferkics.  Fr,  Cuivre  ^- 
riteux.  Detcrip,  Cryst  system.  Quadratic. 
It  also  occurs  globular,  botryoidaJ,  stalactitic, 
and  other  shapes — texture  impalpable;  gra- 
nular, often  impalpable — ^particles  strongly 
coherent.  H.  =  3-5— 4.  G.  =  4-169— 4-169. 
Color  brass-yellow;  subject  to  tarnish;  opake; 
fracture  conchoidal,  uneven;  rather  sectile; 
lustre  metallic ;  streak  greenish  black,  a  little 
shining. 

Behavior,  Fuses  on  charcoal  to  a  steel-gray 
globule,  brittle,  with  reddish  fracture,  and  after 
long  blowing  magnetic ;  with  borax  and  soda 
it  gives  a  globule  of  metallic  copper;  in  a  closed 
or  open  tube  it  gives  no  sublimate,  in  an  open 
tube  evolves  sulphurous  acid ;  with  borax  an4 
mic.  salt,  it  gives,  after  roasting,  the  reactions 
of  iron  and  copper;  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur. 

Analysis,  1.  By  H.  Rose;  2.  by  Phillips; 
3.  by  Berthier ;  4.  by  Thomson. 

1.  2.             3.              4. 

S 35*87  34-46  36-3  34-655 

Cu.... 34-40  31*20  32-1  33*640 

Fe.... 30*47  30*80  31-5  31*535 

0*27  MO  —            0*555 


101*01         97-56 


99*9       100*385 


The  last  line  consists  of  gangue.  Form. 
Cu.S+Fe^8,. 

Local,  Copper  pyrites  is  the  principal  ore  of 
copper  at  the  Cornish  mines.  It  is  thece  as- 
sociated with  tin,  galena,  blende,  and  other 
ores  of  copper.  The  copper  beds  of  Fahlun, 
in  Sweden,  are  composed  principally  of  this 
ore,  which  occurs  in  large  masses,  surrounded 
by  a  coating  of  serpentine,  and  imbedded  in 
gneiss.  At  Rammelsberg,  near  Goslar  in  the 
Hartz,  it  forms  a  bed  in  gray  wacke  slate,  and 
is  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  galena,  blende, 
and  minute  portions  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
Kurprinz  mine  at  Freiberg  aflbrds  well  defined 
crystals.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Bannat,  Hun- 
gary, Thuringia,  &c. 

In  the  U.  S.  it  has  been  found  in  many 
places,  but  generally  in  small  quantities.  It 
occurs  at  the  Southampton  Lead  Mines,  Mass., 
at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  near 
Deerfield,  and  at  Hatfield  and  Sterling,  Mass.: 
at  Strafibrd  and  Shrewsbury  in  Vermont,  with 
magnetic  pyrites:  in  New  Hampshire,  at 
Franconia,  in  gneiss ;  at  Unity,  Warren,  Ea- 
ton, Lyme,  Haverhill,  and  elsewhere :  in  Maine, 
at  the  Lubec  lead  mines,  and  at  Dexter:  in 
New  York,  at  the  Ancram  lead  mine;  five 
miles  from  Rossie ;  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine  in 
crystals ;  and  in  crystals  and  massive  at  the 
mine  near  Wurtzborough,  Sullivan  Co.:  in 
Virginia,  at  the  Phenix  copper  mines,  Fauquier 
Co.,  and  the  Walton  gold  mine,  Luzerne  Co.: 
in  the  Catoctin  Mts.,  Maryland,  and  between 
Newmarket  and  Taneytown.    Dana, 

It  has  been  latterly  found  near  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  in  the  Coal  Region,  Penn.,  and  on  the 
Schuylkill  not  far  ft'om  Philadelphia;  in  Ma- 
dison and  Wayne  Cos.,  Missouri,  in  sufficient 
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>d.  For  the  E^nctton  of 
r  tftaimtfd  of  Cofp  ek* 
"K  Bee  UaA^irii. 
'.  Min.  Gfr.  Kupfer- 
ia  g(obi|[e<f  or  drusest, 
vdvery  fibres,  of  a  rich 
r  1u5^tre,  containing  ox- 
LUC,  with  sulphuric  and 
MoLdawa  m  the  Ban  n at, 
in.  8yn.  While  Cop- 
halt;  of  iron*  It  occurs 
:ed  in  hexagonal  pmtns; 
olnbl^  iti  water  i  et^£>I?es 
be ;  leaves  peroxide  of 
e*s  analysis  gives  43'S 
peroxide  of  iron,  -\-  30 
_ ,  form  u  la  ¥  sfi^,  3  SO,  -f 

)i  ' —  if  caqui  mbi  te  ^c  alJ  ^^ 
!  it.  and  i&  compose 
*  .ru^phuric  aeid  39- S, 
at  -f-  water  29*6  oorrespond- 

,C^-^0,-f  IS  HO. 
,  loui&tla  associate  of  coquimbite,  ae- 
iui.  «o  Rfjse^  contains  fsuJphuric  acid  31-7^ 
e  of  iron  28^  +  water  3ti-5,  with  a 
Te,a^,  2  ^Oa)4-  **  *^*^^    ^be  above 
iJaocont^n  smatJ  quantities  of  lime, 
and   Eihca*  wilh  a  iiuJe  alumina 
u  ^ith  the  iron, 
,  *  lie  Vttridarhrt  of  Fahlun  is>  according 
der!£eiiu5,  2  f  e/i_,  80^  +  e  HO, 
L  Prideaux's    Fihroferrite    apjiears   to   be 
'e,0^,5SOg+37HO. 

o.  Another  yellow  copperas  from  the  brown 
coal  of  Kolosoruk,  near  Biiin,  Bohemia^  was 
found  by  Rammelsberfsr  to  consist  of  4(Fea(L, 
80.)  +  KG,  80,+ &  HO. 

fll  Scheerer's  analysis  of  one  from  the  alum- 
slate  of  Modum,  Norway,  led  to  the  furmula 
4  (FCjjO^,  S0,)+  NaO.  SO^H-S  HO,  a  remark- 
able agreement  with  the  precedin^j  with  soda 
instead  of  potassa. 

The  above  1  to  6  basic  sulphates  of  iron 
cannot  yet  be  properly  classed  as  specie.^, 
until  their  relation  to  others  is  beiier  deier* 
mined. 

CORAL.  TtcK  Red  and  White.  The  red 
coral  used  in  jewelry  is  the  internal  skeleton 
of  the  Coraihum  n^bmm  j  a  species  of  the 
Corolliaa  genus  of  marine  organized -arbores- 
cent bodie;^.  It  consists  cbteliy  of  carboriale 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  red  coral  bein^ 
due  tf>  the  latter  ingredient. 

CORDIERITE,  M\n,  Syn.  Prismatic  quartz, 
Mohs.  Dichroiiep  loUte,  Pebom,  Sreinheilite, 
Hard  Fahlonite.  JJtscrip.  Cryst,  Right  Rhom- 
bic, consisting  of  vertical  and  horizontal  prisms 
and  terminal  planes;  also  granular  but  cohe- 
rent H.  =  7  to  7-6.  G.  =r  2-6  to  2-BB.  Color 
blue^  generally  blackish,  deep  blue  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  vertical  axis,  yellowish  perpeu- 
dicuUr  to  it,  whence  Dichroite ;  vureous ; 
transparent,  translucent  i  fractpre  subconchoi- 
daU 

Bthai\  anrf  Ctmipos.    All  but  the  Hard  Fah- 
lun ite  fuse  with  difficulty  on  the  edges,  dis- 
solve slowly  and  entirely  iu  borax  and  mic. 
salt^  leBving  silica  in  the  lalier ;  do  not  di^-    -. 
solve  wUh  soda,fiirmingwiihaUivleav\ueo\ia\ 
slag;  cftbalt  solation  renders  lUemUack^,  tuiU 


soluble  in  acids*  The  Bard  Fahluuite  dii«rt 
in  fusing  alone  or  with  some  snda  to  a  co)o^ 
less,  semi  trans  parent  glass,  and  giving  a  blot 
glass  witfi  cobalt  solation-    Formula,  of  ifa« 

former  S [|  ^^^  ^  «  SiO,]+  S( A1,0^  SiOJ j 

of    Hard    Fahlunite   2  (3  MgO,   S  SiO^)    * 


[?a] 


sio,, 


LfMtiL  'Bodeamais;  Capo  de  Gata,  Spain. 
Orrijervi,  Finjaland ;  Tnnaberg,  Sweden ;  A 
dal,  Norway;  Ujordlevsoak,  Greenland;  Cej* 
lon^  &c.  In  U.  B^  Haddam*  Conn ;  Brtmfielilr 
Mass, ;  Richmond^  N.  H,  From  its  dichroi?n; 
it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  g'em* 

CORIANDER.     The  seeds  of  the  CoWn* 
drum  S^ititmmt  Tronamsdorfi's  analysis  gave 

VnJoiileoil,*.-* .,...  W? 

n ..,. M 

Ml 

?d  extract  and  malate  of  poraatSt 
I— v^ilagc,  azoiized  extractirc  salts  of 

^      Hable  acid  and  tannin ,....,..  7^ 

Ye      nble  0bre  ..,,,.............*,,..«  *iill 

Wi.      ^n 


slag 
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Volafile  oil  is  of  sp«e.  gTBT.  0>75d.  AledliJl 
and  ether  both  dissolve  it,  ftud  niliie  mA 
tran.^fonns  it  into  a  green  retinoid  maas«  Sol* 
phuric  acid  dissolves  it  and  changes  its  eohf 
lo  a  brownish  yellow.  With  iodine  it  eipN^ 
(Litbii*,)  It  belongs  to  the  oxygen  class  «f 
volatile  oils. 

CORK.  Ttih.  Title  corrupted  from  M^ 
f  Lat.).  The  barb  of  the  Quirntt  Sk&ct,  a  f^ 
cies  of  oak,  naUve  to  the  soutbem  parti  of 
Europe.  The  acijon  of  ether  and  alcohol  uwa 
finely  comminuted  particles  developes  yeBo* 
acicular  crystals  of  Crrin,  so  tailed  fnm  ia 
waxlike  pmpenies  :  the  residual  mother  h^ttii 
consisting  chiefly  of  tannin  and  extxactirf 
matter.  The  reddish  ^ray  portion  of  the  cori 
Sti^trnn^  left  undissolved  by  tie  aJcohoi  mi 
clher,  when  treated  with  nine  times  its  wei^!a 
of  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-30  and  heatftt 
is  transformed  into  new  products.  Oa  ilie 
surface  of  the  hot  liquid  a  fluid  waJty  nni^s 
Cerif!:  lirtd^  Collects  ajid  can  be  removed;  th* 
subjacent  solution  diluted  with  water,  dfopj 
white  floccultei  which  are  separable  by  iUtr*- 
tion.  This  precipitate  is.  the  cofk-^rtUMioif* 
(C^jHjO.j),  analogous  to  the  Ji^in  of  €hff' 
rent  and  Pa  yen.  From  the  filtered  liqoor 
crystals  of  suberic  and  oxalic  acids  a«  oh- 
Lained,  the  two  being  easily  separable  by  cold 
water,  in  which  the  former  is  but  shghtiy 
soluble. 

Cfriti  or  cork  wax  (C^Hj^O^),  i*  tbtngfd 
in  color,  but  not  dissolved  by  potass  of  h^ 
spec,  grav.,  though  the  addition  of  an  acid  to 
the  ley  precipitates  a  minute  portion  of  browu 
matter.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  OTf  acid, 
a  brownish  yellow,  transparent,  wa^ty  mass 
insoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  solabte 
in  ale  oh  oil  ammonia,  and  potassa«  from  tbe 
two  latter  of  which  it  is  separable  by  the 
acids.  In  chemical  prtpperiies  it  is  retatAd  m^ 
the  fat  acids,  and  consists  of  C  ^^H^Oj^. 

1\vt  ^xirowAaoTSu  ^K   ^his.   acid   Xn?m  Cefiti, 


CORNSOUS  LEAD. 


COTTON. 


of  dial  nbstance  and  comparing  its  relative , 
number  of  equiv.  with  the  formula  of  anhy- 
drmu  eerie  acid.  Carbon  and  hydrogen; 
remaiii  after  the  deduction  of  the  cehc  acid. 

4eq.ofcerin slOOC    40H     120j 

i  eq.  of  eerie  acid =s   42C     IG^H  120 


58  C     23^  H 


But  as  the  oxidation  of  cerin  by  nitric  acid 
demonstrates  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid, ! 
oxalic  acid,  and  water,  these  together  with 
eerie  acid  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  | 
its  decomposition  by  that  reagent.  Jn,  der\ 
CtL  umd  Ph.  1843.     See  Subibic  Acid. 

CORNEOUS  LEAD.  Min,  Syn.  Orthoto-I 
mous  Lead-Baryte,  Af. ;  Bleihomerz.  Dttcrip,  \ 
Cfjat.  Quadratic,  1st  and  2d  vertical  prisms  I 
and  end-planes  predominating,  cleaving  bright- 1 
Ijr  parallel  to  prism.  Color  white,  gray,  and  j 
yeUow;  adamantine;  transparent,  translucent;' 
rather  sectile,  with  white  streak.  Behav,  Fuses  j 
in  the  exterior  flame  to  an  opake,  yellow  glo- 1 
bole,  white  when  cold,  and  with  crystalline 
iiurlace:  in  the  inner  flame  is  reduced;  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  wiih  effervescence.  Form.  PbCI 
4-  PbO,  COj.  Local,  Matlock,  Derbyshire  : 
Hausbaden,  Badenweiller,  Germany ;  in  U.  S. 
at  Southampton,  Mass. 

CORNUS  FLORIDA.  Phar,  Chenu  Syn. 
Dogwood.  The  bark,  analyzed  by  Walker  and 
Cockburn,  yielded  fi^um-resifiy  tannin,  gallic  acid, 
fattjf  matter,  oiL,  a  crystalline  mbttance,  bitter  ex- 
traeiive,  waXy  coloring  matter^  lignin,  and  earthy 
Mfts.  There  are  two  subspecies  of  the  cornus, 
the  C.  Circinatay  and  C.  Sericea, 

Carpenter  mistook  the  above-mentioned 
erystalline  matter  for  a  new  alkaloid,  and  some 
jrears  since  announced  it  under  the  name  of 
Carmny  but  the  subsequent  researches  of  Bla- 
ney  refuted  this  idea,  and  his  position  still 
more  latterly  has  been  confirmed  by  Geiger, 
who  declares  comin  to  be  a  crysiallizable  resin, 
and  that  besides  it  there  is  also  present  in  the 
|dant  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and 
aleohol,  and  endowed  with  acid  properties. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  SceMKRcuRi. 

CORTICIN.  An  inodorous,  tasteless  sub- 
stance, existing  in  the  bark  of  the  Aspen  tree. 
(Braeonnol.)  It  soAens  in  boiling  water;  is 
solnble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  pre- 
cipttable  from  the  last  by  water  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  resinous  extract  of  the  Salix  alba 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  Braconnot's 
eorticin. 

CORITNDUM.  Min.  Syn.  Oriental  Ame- 
thyst, Topaz,  Ruby;  Sapphire;  Emery,  Ger, 
Schmeigel;  Adamantine  Spar,  Ger,  Demant- 
spath.  Detcrip,  Cryst  Hexagonal,  usually  the 
6-sidckl  prism  with  large  terminal  plane,  with 
8  and  12-sided  pyramids  on  the  intermediate 
edges,  cleavage  indistinct,  parallel  to  terminal 
plane.  Also  granular,  laminated.  H.^9. 
G.  ^  3*6  —  4*1,  being  greatest  in  the  blue,  least 
in  the  red.  Color  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown, 
gny,  white,  the  blue  often  intense  and  pure ; 
fimOre  vitreous;  transparent,  transJocent;  se- 
Teral  rariedes  cat  perpendictUar  to  the  axis! 
exhibit  an  opalescent  deranged  star,   wheul 


compact,  exceedingly  tough,  breaking  with 
uneven,  conchoidal  fracture. 

Chem.  Relat,  Unchanged  alone,  bat  dissolres 
slowly  to  a  clear  glass  in  borax  and  mie.  salt, 
most  easily  dissolved  by  fusion  with  bisnlphate 
of  potassa.    It  is  pure  alumina  AlgO,. 

Local,  The  blue  or  sapphires  are  fotud  in 
Ceylon  and  other  places  in  East  Indies ;  St. 
Gothard,  &c.,  in  Europe;  in  U.  S.  Newton,  ^l. 
J.,  Warwick  and  Amity,  N.  Y.,  West  Farms, 
Conn.;  of  a  fine  hue  from  Delaware  and 
Chester  Cos.  Penn.  The  red  or  rubies  occur 
m  the  Capelan  Mtns.,  Ava.;  Bilin  and^ero- 
witz,  Bohemia.  More  common  varieties  are 
rather  abundant  in  various  localities. 

Use,  From  its  beauty  of  color,  hardness, 
high  polish,  and  variety,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  valued  gems,  a  single  specimen  of  Uie 
ruby  having  been  sold  for  $16,000.  The  com- 
mon emery  sand,  powdered  and  washed  over, 
is  employed  for  cutting  and  polishing  gems. 

CORYDALIS  TUBEROSA.  Fumaria  bulbo$a. 
Analysis  of  the  dry  root  by  Wackenroder. 

Albumen 1*84 

Malate  of  curydalin,  syrup  and  chloride 

of  potassium 17*78 

Starch 2M0 

Green  resin  and  fatty  matter 0-81 

Gum,  malate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of 

potassa 9*81 

Woody  fibre 40-20 

99-84 

Corydalin,  From  the  Corydalis  tuberota, 
Fumaria  cava,  and  Corydali*  fabacea.  Symb. 
C^^HgjNOjp.  (1)  Is  without  odor  and  taste. 
Dissolves  m  strong  alcohol,  from  which,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  it  falls  in  crystallized 
plates.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  partially  so 
in  hot  water,  and  with  the  acetic  and  sulphuric 
acids  forms  crysiallizable  salts.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  uniting  with  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, gives  rise  to  an  insoluble  double  salt 
Winkler. 

COSMETICS.  Tech.  Preparations  used  for 
beautifying  and  preserving  the  skin,  hair,  and 
teeth;  are  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
Kiff/uia,  I  adorn.  Pomades,  dentifrices,  depilatories, 
and  hair  dyes,  all  comprised  under  this  head, 
are  fully  treated  of  in  Celnart  and  MorflCs  Man^ 
wil  of  Perfumery,  See  also  Pereira,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

COTARNIN.     See  Nabcotix. 

COTTON.  Syn.  Cotton  Wool.  Ger.Banm- 
wolle.  The  filamentous  down  enveloping  the 
seeds  of  the  several  species  of  Gossypium^  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  of  the  Mahaeett, 
In  its  natural  state,  af\er  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  seeds  by  a  gin,  it  is  ealled 
raw  cotton.  Of  this  there  are  different  va- 
rieties, each  deriving  its  name  from  the  locality 
of  cultivation,  and  one  of  them,  the  Nankeen, 
having  a  dark  yellow  shade.  In  commerce 
the  length  and  strength  of  the  fibre  regulates 
the  classification  into  the  Umg  and  ihort  ittmled. 
Cotton  is  largely  cultivated  in  oar  Sontnem 
States  and  in  the  East  and  West  lndiea)\roX\& 
indigenous  to  Asia  and  \ft\ca. 

Prop.    Its  formula  is  C^^O^.  (JPoiiwu^   Ax 
is  tasteless  and  inodotoxis,  uisdVubX^  vn.  "n^ 
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COTTON. 

ter,  dc^oKol*  etherj  oils,  and  the  vegetable  acisis, 
but  b  dci^om posed  by  ihe  mincrat  acids,  the 
nitric  tranAformiiig  it  into  o^a!k  acid  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  Weak  alk&line  KolutloQs  do  aoE 
affect  it,  but  iwhed  boiled  with  those  which  are 
coacemraied  it  is  dii^solvej.  UUlorine  bleaches 
iff  W  sUghTly  weakens  the  fibre.  By  distiMa- 
tUiiit  a  large  amomit  of  acidulous  water  and  a 
iitUe  oil  passes  over,  but  no  ammonia  t$  formed. 
Its  general  and  esfstenttal  chamcteristics  prove 
it  to  be  identied  with  iigniu  (Cj^H^O,),  sUghUy 
modified, 

liP  aMnilj  for  alutjaina  and  other  earthy  and 
metallio  ojtidea  gives  great  facility  iu  imparl- 
ing color  to  it*  (See  DTtiwe.)  Its  almost  ejc- 
clusivc  use  is  for  domestic  purposes,  as  mate- 
rial, when  wovtUf  for  dress  j  and  in  the  arts, 
a^  the  basis  of  paper. 

As  a  means  of  detecting  ita  admixture  in 
wkiti  linen  fabrics^  Bottger  proposes  the  n^e  of 
a  solutioT^  of  equal  parts  of  caustic  potassa 
and  water,  which  produces  at  SIS*'?,  a  very 
decisive?  yeiiow  coloring  of  the  Uoen  fibre, 
while  the  cotton  reinain.s  nearly  colorlesi^,  or 
9Q  slightly  tin,^ed  that  the  djflerence  is  imer- 
riJigly  perceptible-  The  tested  sample  must 
be  unravelled  after  the  process,  and  examined 
bj  threads^  instead  of  in  the  piece. 

Cotton  seed,  when  expressed,  yields  an  unc- 
tuous oil^  which  is  said  to  be  an  advaatageouR 
substitute  for  whale  and  linseed  oils,  hut  no 
accurate  examination  of  its  properties  has  ycl 
been  made, 

Qvn  Coitotu  This  falcninacing  substance,  t^f 
which,  by  reason  of  its  filamentous  siructure 
and  ready  combustibility,  cotton  is  the  basii^, 
was  first  practically  applied  by  SchOnbein, 
The  priority  of  discovery  is  contested  Liy  other 
chemists,  but  as  the  identity  of  their  fulmmates 
with  that  of  the  former  chemist  is  by  him  dj!s- 
puted^  the  contest  is  utill  open  for  decision. 
One  thin*?  is  certain,  Sch5n  be  in  is  the  first  who 
proposed  it  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

pyfj).  Cotton  cleansed  and  free  of  grease 
is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
concentrated  nitric  (spec,  grav.  I*,'i0),and  sal* 
phuric  acids  (spec,  grav-  l-eo)-  To  prevent 
any  danger  of  accident,  none  of  ibe  cotton 
should  protntde  above  the  level  of  the  liquid. 
Whilst  drying,  and  especially  when  still  moist, 
nare  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  does 
not  excee  d  S 1 3^  F,  After  be  i  ng  s  atu  ra  ted .  a  n  d 
After  it  has  assumed  an  opake,  white  appear* 
ance  and  lost  its  elasticity,  which  it  does  in  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  placed 
upon  a  stone  cullender,  and  washed  under  a 
tap  with  running  water  untU  all  trace  of  acid 
is  removed*  (Washing  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  nure,  it  is  said  increases  its  explosive 
ener^jy,  and  lessens  the  product  of  nitrous  va- 
por on  explosion.)  Finally,  press  the  cotton 
in  a  linen  cloth,  spread  it  upon  frames,  and 
dry  it  in  a  warm  apartmenL  If  the  nitric  acid 
be  as  weak  as  1-36,  the  cotton  is  transformed 
into  a  gelatinous  mass  and  failure  ensues. 
Highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  will  alone 
|»rodnce  a  highly  explosive  cotton,  but  the 
sulpharic  assists  by  its  presence  in  abstracting 
the  water  of  the  nitric  acid-  In  appearance 
gun  cotton  differs  nothing  from  ordvnaTy  Ta.w 
caiiQB,  tat iiism h^  liAfsher  to  tiie  \arksh. 
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Prop^  It£  explosive  forco  is*  by  Prelai*i  m' 
pen  men t$,  4  to  1  of  gunpowder^  weight  ^ 
weight*  According  1o  Ar&go^  iho  relalma  ii 
as  1  to  3w  Prelates  results  have  been  partially 
conQrmed  bv  tJ^ose  of  Capt  MorUecai,  LT.EA. 
The  chief  disadvantage  to  its  prevalent  oie  is 
its  bulk,  and  the  diflteulty  and  danger  of  aur 
Dufacturiug  and  transporting  iu  The  (arge 
quantity  of  water,  lois  and  the  gases  eluai- 
nated  on  deflagration,  are  more  or  less  corro- 
sive of  the  ^us.  Tlie  mode  of  charging  xi  as 
m-ith  gunpowder,  but  ils  compresstbiUiy  bemg 
greater,  it  occupies  a  smaller  space*  Fnciioa 
which  produces  a  temperature  tess  than  iu 
point  of  ignition,  dues  not  inAame  it,  Ciia> 
eossion  ignitea  the  part  immcdiaieiy  struck, 
but  scalter^t  the  surrounding  portions  an- 
changed^  These  are  the  declarations  of  Capii 
Susans  of  the  French  aitillery,  and  Mr,  Tftjrloc 
add^,  that  it  is  intiammable  at  a  beat  mack 
lower  than  is  required  for  gunpowder. 

Iq  regard  to  the  diderences  whicli  faaiT 
been  noted  by  various  chemislSi  as  to  the  c» 
plosive  Ibrce  of  gun  cotton  in  ^re^arms,  aai£ 
aho  t(>  the  temperature  at  which  the  explosion 
occurs,  Vanckerknoif  atthhuies  it  to  the  aoit 
of  drying,  and  einpecittliy  to  the  greater  or  IfH 
rapidity  fl-^ith  which  the  heat  is  raised  dnhif 
the  process.  For  example,  some  gun  ctftiei, 
when  heated  quickly  in  a  glass  tub«  orer  la 
oil  bath,  exploded  just  at  270*;  wheieu, 
by  raising  the  temperature  gradually.  3.>6^,  sati 
even  292°  were  attained  without  expladtou 
The  reason  is  a  modification  of  the  anfiul 
substances,  by  a  eontmued  heat  of  30t*,  ll 
is  converted  into  tinder,  with  the  loi»s  of  either 
uiirous  or  nitric  acid  or  deutoxide  of  nitrofco^ 
perhaps,  says  that  chemist,  it  may  be  traas- 
formed  into  Xytmim*^  At  356**  the  snbstatire 
becomes  yellow,  and  leaves  a  considerable 
carbonaceous  residue  on  combustion* 

The  opinion  advanced  by  Cram  as  to  a  ^i^ 
chaoical  union  of  the  nitric  acid  with  cotton, 
has  been  controverted  by  Tesschermacher  *ai 
Pifrret,  whose  experiments  prove  it  10  be  t 
strictly  chemical  compound  of  nitric  acid  ai»l 
li»niu,  and  as  deduced  from  snyihetical  eip«- 
nments,  thus  formed. 

m^^b  of  cotton  deprived  of  iEs  constitutioml 
6fl-75  of  nitnc  acid.  [Water- 

loo^ 00    and  agreeing  closely  with  the  fonmdi 

3C  +  SO+2H  +  N+50  =  nitrated  cottofi. 
The  analytical  results  of  these  chemists  have 
confirmed  the  above,  which,  in  centesimal  pm* 
portions,  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

Xi^LM  drieL 
Carbon, m^m\       jat  350=*. . . .40  pts. 

Own  lil:l!i««'«r  (-'ri'=«'-^:i»p'»- 

Hydrogen a-sa        *  100  pts- 

Nitrogen  ,...,,  ,.16'56  — - 

100>00 


The  near  agreement  with  the  synthedcii 
Tcs^ilts  establishes  this  b5  the  composition  of 
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In  Rvoting  to  the  gaseous  prodncts  of  gan  j 
cotton  obtained  by  heat,  they  give  as  their  com- 
poaition  when  collected 


;in  the  gases 15*03 


CuhonJ  ^  *®  anhydrous 

]      oxalic  acid 

V.in  the  residue . . . . 


6*03  ."^ 

2-708  f  ~ 
6-OOOj 


22*738 


Oxygej 


nJ  IB 
Lie 


''in  the  gases 31*680"^ 

in  the  water 17*780  y=  64*876 

^in  the  oxalic  acid.  5*41 6J 

Hydrogen,  in  the  water 2*220 

Nitrogen,  in  the  gases 17*840 

97*674 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  2*326,  arising  from 
imaToidable  errors  and  difficulties  in  experi- 
menting necessarily  upon  very  small  ponions 
and  in  multiplying,  when  brought  out  by  cai- 
colation  as  100  grains.  The  ultimate  elements, 
compared  with  those  of  nitrated  lignin,  show 
dM  following  near  approximation. 

From  the    From  the  Composition 
Analysis,      of  Nitrated  Lignin. 

Carbon 22*738  20*000 

Oxygen 54*876  62*220 

Hydrogen 2*220  2*220 

Nitrogen 17*840  15*560 

97*674  100*000 


Among  the  gaseous  products  there  is  doubt- 
less a  cyanogen  compound,  for  this  fact,  first 
presented  by  Porrct,  has  been  sustained  by  the 
experiments  of  Dumas,  Furdos,  and  Gelis. 
Viewing  the  composition  of  gun  cotton  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ultimate  results,  by  arrang- 
ing the  elements  dificrently,  and  subtracting 
1  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  it  to  the  lignin,  it  would  then  be  formed 
of  nitrous  acid  and  oxide  of  lignin.  Upon 
diis  rationale  Mr.  Porret  based  the  supposition 
of  die  presence  of  a  new  oxide  with  alkaline    precipitate  from  the  nitric  solution  of  starch 


deserves  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to 
show  that  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitrie 
acid  upon  lignin  are  superior  in  explosive 
energy  to  gunpowder;  but  it  must  be  recorded, 
that  as  far  back  as  1832,  Robiquet  produced 
an  insoluble  powder,  explosive  when  heated, 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  a  solution  of  saw 
dust  in  strong  nitric  acid.  A  year  following, 
Braconnot  discovered  a  similar  amorphous 
pulverulent  body,  which  he  called  Xyloidin, 
Water  precipitates  it  from  a  solution  of  starch 
made  in  the  cold,  or  from  one  of  cellulose, 
ctTcctcd  at  a  higher  temperature.  Pelouze,  in 
1838,  following  out  the  investigation  of  the 
above  two  chemists,  after  describing  the  xyM- 
din  of  Braconnot  as  combustible  and  ignitible 
at  356°  F.,  and  as  burning  with  vivacity  and 
without  residuum,  announced  that  lignin, 
linen,  or  paper,  when  saturated  with  nitric 
acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1*5,  became  extremely  com- 
bustible ;  and  now  declares  that  as  all  kinds 
of  cellulose  produce  like  results  with  nitrie 
acid,  they  are  identical  with  gun  cotton. 
Jzotir  paper,  according  to  Pelouze,  when  well 
prepared,  has  an  equally  effective  projectile 
power,  and,  in  combustion,  diffuses  no  nitrons 
(corro.sive)  vapor,  and  leaves  no  residue. 
Schonbein  refutes  this  claim  of  priority,  by 
asserting  that  his  gun  cotton  is  different  from 
Braconnoi's  and  Pelouze's  ryloidin,  in  being 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Without  adopting 
the  hypothesis  of  either,  we  will  merely  say, 
that  the  identity  of  xyloidin  with  pyroxyHn,  is 
denied  by  the  discoverer  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

According  to  Pelouze  the  xyloidin  of  Bra- 
connot contains  less  oxygen,  and  consequently 
less  nitric  acid,  than  his  product  of  1838,  and 
which  he  calls  Pyroxylin,  and  he  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  it  as  the  product  of  monohy- 
druted  nitric  acid  upon  ligneous  substances, 
without  occasioning  their  solution,  or  rather 
that  of  the  cellulose  and  the  xyloidin,  as  a 


properties,  and  the  idea  being  confirmed  by  the 
Ikon-acidity  of  gun  cotton,  experiments  were 
instituted  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
matter.  Galvanic  action  of  48  hours'  duration, 
eliminated  from  gun  cotton,  moistened  with 
acetic  acid,  and  placed  hetween  a  plate  of  sil- 
ver and  zinc,  a  starchy  looking  substance, 
with  an  eminent  power  of  blueing  reddened 
htmns  paper;  and  which,  when  heated  to 
ledness,  left  a  black  carbonaceous  residue. 
Having  succeeded  in  procuring  it  in  a  larger 
quantity  by  chemical  means,  he  has  announced 
it  under  the  title  of  Lignea,  which,  when  neu- 
tralized by  hyponitric  acid,  precipitates  from 
solution  as  hyponitriteof  oxide  of  lignin,  iden- 
tical with  gun  cotton.  Lignea,  therefore,  must 
be  lignin  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  given  by 
the  nitric  acid  in  becoming  hyponitrous. 

Porret  suggests  the  probable  origin  of  this 
ilkali  from  the  natural  decay  of  woody  fibre ; 
ind  considering  it  in  combination  with  acetic 
icid,  so  formed,  also  infers  its  existence  in 


and  lignin.  He  cites,  in  proof  of  his  position, 
the  insolubility  of  the  former  in  nitric  acid, 
whilst  the  latter  is  not  only  solved  by  it,  but  is 
subsequently  decomposed  and  transformed  into 
a  deliquescent  acid  which  he  described  many 
years  ago. 

Assuming,  then,  for  convenience  of  expla- 
nation, the  identity  of  gun  cotton  with  pyro- 
xylin, there  are  175  parts  produced  by  every 
100  parts  of  pure  cellulose  dried  at  300®  to 
320®  F.,  and  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  mono- 
hydrated  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  A  se- 
cond immersion  does  not  give  an  increase  of 
weight,  for  the  cotton  is  converted  into  pjrro- 
xylin  instantaneously,  and  the  only  products 
of  this  action  are  water  and  pyroxylin,  and 
the  latter,  when  dried  between  104®  and  130®,  it 
unaltered;  but  near  to  212®  gradual  decompo- 
sition ensues  with  the  disengagement  of  nitric 
acid  odors,  there  being  produced  by  an  hour's 
continuance  of  the  temperature  between  21S® 


and  220®,  a  loss  of  10  pr.  ct  in  weight  of  the 
regetable  sap,  where,  by  deoxidation  and  de- '  original  body,  which  becomes  yellow,  friable, 
composition  by  light  acting  on  the  bark  and   and  prone  to  frequent  and  sadden  vgnv\^ii. 
leayes  of  plants,  it  is  transformed  into  lignin  )     Peiouze,  with  full  conMence  in  \\ie  accx&i%!C<} 
bj  assimilation  for  ibe  growth  of  the  plant      /  and  uniformity  of  his  anaJkyaea,  con^tme^  Vj 
BeUfDbeiB  undoabietUjr,  ms  Damas  admits,  /  ireqnent  repetition,  oppoaes  ^e  loiui\]^B^  «ar 


CttTTON* 


COUZERANIUS* 


signed  U>  pyroxylin  by  Peljjot,  ivho  assen»  that  |  the  metal  of  tbc  gun»,  but  Ptim»i  3wyM  ihn 


in  the  tTun fiformation  eotlou  losej^  1  eq*  of  wa- 
ter, and  combmes  with  3  4tqs.  niiric  ajci4|  and 
f  on  its  decotoppsiiion  fields  »  CQ,  3  CO^^  3  W, 
aad  9  HO. 

To  susiain  himself,  he  fires*  as  the  accurate 
compos kion  oi' aitrale  ofcenulose; 
Mlnirnam.  jUnjtbfiiiia. 

Carbon... 25*2  36  s  n 

Hydrogen 3*9  ^^  17 

Nitrogen 12*6  13-0  6 

Oiygen —  —  43 

This  composition  smpposes]  that  100  parts 
or  pure*  dry  cotuvn  should  yield  174*9  pyro 
xylin;  Pelonze  found  from  174  ic  176,  aud  iii 
order  to  check  the  preceding  analysis  taking 
Pajen^s  formtila  of  cellulose,  C,gHj(,0|^,  which 
he  foand  correct  by  actoaJ  analysis  oi  a  por- 
tion of  that  to  be  conTcrtedi  and  iloubling  ii  lu 
order  to  represent  one  e^^iiivalent  of  cellulosf", 
he  sbows,  as  follows,  the  equation  by  which 
the  conversion  into  pyroryline  would  take 
place. 
C»,H.,0a3+MNO„HO) 

1  oq,  cSI^.  ==  eHO+  Cg4H,,0^T^  6  J\Oj 

^^ ^^ 

1  ci|-  j>)  roxylin. 

Five  eq9*  of  nitric  acid  In  acting  upon  one 
eq»  of  cellulose  would  give  rise  to  H  eij.  of  wa- 
ter and  1  eq*  of  pyroJtylin;  of  these  B  eqs.  of 
water,  3  would  be  furnished  by  ihe  organic 
substance,  and  &  from  the  mo  no  by  d  rated  nitric 
acid.  Tbo  rapid  weakening  of  the  coucen- 
trated  acids  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  elim- 


the  gaseous  results  produced  nnder  the  pnt* 

;  sure  ot  the  projectile  iu  a  na^rruw  spaee^  when 

;  for  some  time  the  inllammable   g^e s  aM 

nitrous   vapor,    strongly    healed,   may   react 

'  together,  differ  from  the  acid  producii  climiiw 

i  ated  by  if  uitioti  ia  the  open  air.     ikxt  accord' 

I  iiiiglyt  the  inferred  injury  tu»  ii  re-arms  should 

25*40   ^^^   resuUr  yet   it   does   take  place,  a&  Uapt, 

2,^9   Su marts'  practical  experience  has  |irore4 

-^  .jj  I      Vanckerknoff  proposes  lo  dtsiinguish  ectr 

gg  I^Y    ^^^  from  pure  pyroxylin  of  aity  tigneooa  ffttV 

I  stance,  by  treating  each  with  sulphurie  acid 

of  1-80  to  l-70rand  subsequently  heating  thiUB 

over  a  water-bath.    A  more  or  less  decidtd 

coloring  indicnieis  the  presence  of  coitoncifeii 

before  ibe  hath  has  acquired  a  temperataiie  cf 

ll^G^  F.,  whereas,  pyrojcylin  merely  disea^afei 

gas  without  tinging  the  solution*     During  tbt 

reaction  of  sqipburic  acid  upon  fh#  pf  toajtiMt 

enrbomc  ^cid  and  deulOKide  of  tutrofett  im 

generated  among  other  gases,  and  an  tupak 

substance,  apparently  with  but  Utile  eut4% 

and  which  is  not  cellulose,  remains  ii 

Inlion. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  detonaiin|;  cntQ| 
used  in  percussioQ  caps,  the  nlani*iH(J8i 
pyroxylin  does  not  answer  so  well,  witfaouilB 
addition  of  E-mail  portions  of  pom^d^r  lo  pH^ 
feet  its  combustion,  but  made  of  compftct  ^ 
sues  of  cotton  or  lineia,  according  to  P#Joaa^ 
it  detonates  when  struck  as  violenfiy  as  t^ 
mluating  mercury. 

Bizard's  fhkraird  Hgmm,  made  by  imprcgSllF^ 
inij  raw  cotton  or  snwdusi  with  cblor*ie  d, 
poiassa,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  falmmai* 
mg  power  to  gun  cotton.     Pony  to  tifty  iciilc* 
grammes  produce  an  effect,  in  its  dischiift 


ination  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  water. 

The  formula  for  pyroxylin,  Cj^H|,0,y,  5  KOj,, 
explains  why  this  explosive  substance  leave?  |  Jrum  a  pbiol,  which  would  eodanger  its  burs** 
no  carbonaceous  residue  opt  in  combustion.  |  iug  if  (he  quantity  be  increased.  Paper  py* 
Indeed  iJs  complete  transform aj ion  into  clastic  ^  roxylin  moistened  with  solutions  of  nitnrteof 
fluids  and  aqueous  vapor  is  possible,  for,  in- ,  sironiia,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of 
dependent  of  nitrogen  ntid  the  elements  of  baryta,  yield  beautiful  red,  grceu,  and  Trbtt« 
water,  it  contains  24  eqs.  carbon  to  25  eqs.  of  fires;.  The  impedimeni  to  rapid  combustion* 
ojtygen,^t[iore  than  sufficient  to  oxidise  the  '        "  ^  ~  ■* 

whole  of  the  carbon  into  CO. 

The  products  of  the  detonation  of  pyro- 
xylin are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  sum 
equals  one  equivalent  of  pyroxylin,  as  repre- 
sented by  Pelouze's  formula,  but  the  numbers 
are  purely  theoretical,  and  must  necessarily  be 
modified  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  greater  or 
lass  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  pressure 
at  which  the  inflammation  occurs. 

46  vols,  of  carbonic  oxide ^23^28 

2      •«  "  acid COa 

10      **       nitrogen 6N 

84      •«        aqueous  vapor 17  HO. 


Ransom,  who  has  also  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, gives  CjjHgO^Nj,  as  the  formula  of  gun 
cotton.  Now  if  this  be  correct,  the  transform- 
ation of  the  raw  cotton  is  effected  by  the  ab- 
straction of  2  equivs.  of  hydrogen,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  3  equivs.  of  nitric  acid,  and  conse- 
quently its  explosion  would  generate  12  equivs. 
carbonic  oxide,  8  equivs.  of  water,  and  2  equivs. 
of  nitrogen. 


produced  by  sblutions  of  metallic  salts,  Ikfnn 
the  duration  of  its  effects,  and  renders  paper, 
thus  prepared,  a  useful  material  in  pyio* 
lechny. 

COTUNNITE.  Min,  It  occurs  in  soft, 
white,  acicular  crystals,  of  an  adamantine 
lustre,  which  on  charcoal  readily  fuse,  bim 
with  a  bine  flame,  evolving  much  white  YVfot, 
which  condenses  on  the  charcoal,  and  leaving 
a  little  metallic  lead  (much  more  with  soda) ; 
in  a  closed  tube  it  fuses,  becoming  yellow,  and 
sublimes ;  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  chl^pde 
of  lead,  PbCl,  and  was  found  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius. 

COUMARINE.     Chem.    See  Tohka  Bsav. 

COURT-PLASl'ER.  Tech.  Byn.  Em^M* 
hesivum  Jnglicunu  Is  made  by  stretching  sUll 
upon  a  frame,  and  brushing  it  over  several 
times  successively  with  a  warm  mixture  of 
tincture  of  gum  benzoin  and  a  thick  soluiioa 
of  isinglass.  When  perfectly  dry,  a*finishuig 
coat  of  6  oz.  chian  terpentine,  dissohred  ia 
tincture  of  benzoin,  must  be  applied  in  oite 
to  prevent  its  cracking. 

COUZERANITE.    ifim    Rliombic  pi^Mi 


Pelouze  and  Ransom's  products  ol  deXoua-Vot  ^  ^a.^\aVi  or  black,  color,  vitreoiMt  J 
turn  would  create  an  inevitable  corrosion  olX'HL.wa^ — ^'^^  ^•^^(j^V  Txtofi^atoa 
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CRAJURU. 

enamd  with  mic  salt  to  a  white  glass.  Form. 
CaO,  8i03+  2(AljO^  8iO,).  The  lime  con- 
tains  also  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda.  V. 
Kobell  thinks  it  belongs  to  Labradorite.  It 
occurs  at  Couzeran,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

CRAJURU.  Tecfu  83m.  CaraJQra,Canicara. 
A  new,  red,  tinctorial  substance,  imported  from 
Para,  in  Brazil,  analogous  to  Ohica,  but  of  a 
more  brilliant  vermilion-like  hue.  According 
to  Boussinganlt  and  Rivero,  it  is  useful  as 
affording  a  rich,  beautifiil  dye*  It  is  in  light 
inodorous,  slightly  bitter  pieces,  of  an  intense 
violet,  coppeiT  lustre,  when  rubbed  against  a 
hard  body.  Though  insoluble  in  water,  it  is 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils, 
and  from  its  alkaline  solutions  is  precipitated 
by  dilute  acids,  nearly  unaltered  in  color.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  Bignofda  Chica  and  other 
species  of  the  Bignoniaces,  from  Equinoctial 
America.    J.  /.  Virtif, 

CRAMERIA.  8yn.  Rhatany ;  Kranuria  trian- 
drcL  A  South  American  plant,  the  root  of 
which  is  a  powerful  tonic  astringent,  and  com- 
posed, according  to  Peschier,  of 

Dried  watery  extract 31*25 

Insoluble  matters 68*75 

Rhatany  root 100-00 

The  dried  watery  extract  contained 

Tannin 42-6 

Gallic  acid 0-3 

Gum,  extractive  and  coloring  matter ....  56*7 
Kramenc  acid 0*4 


100-0 

Its  8t3rptic  properties  are  attributable  to  the 
kranmic  acid,  (C,qHjOj),  which  is  not  volatile, 
crystallizable,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  by 
union  with  bases ;  of  these  the  kramerate  of 
baryta  is  most  characteristic,  being  soluble  in 
600  parts  boiling  water,  not  precipitable  by 
sulphuric  acid  nor  a  sulphate,  but  by  a  car- 
bonate. The  acid  even  separates  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta. 

CREAM.  Tech,  A  term  given  in  several 
instances  to  articles  of  the  toilet,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  cream-like  consistence  and 
appearance,  but  properly  belonging  to  and 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  oleaginous 
yellowish  white  stratum  which  collects  upon 
,M»K  that  has  stood  for  some  hours.  The  chief 
constituent  of  cream  is  Buttsb,  but  as  there  is 
always  more  or  less  of  milk  admixed  with  it,  a 
particular  action  is  requisite  for  its  separation, 
and  this  is  agitation,  or  churning,  which  by 
transforming  the  saccharine  components  of  the 
latter  into  lactic  acid,  coagulates  its  limited 
portion  of  caskiit,  and  eliminates  the  butter  in 
ilocculae,  which,  rising  to  the  surface,  conglo- 
merate, and  leave  the  other  components  either 
solved  or  suspended  in  the  buttermilk.  The 
incipient  acidity,  generated  in  cream  by  expo- 
sure, renders  sour  cream  more  favourable  for 
dnurning  than  that  which  is  recently  formed. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  Bee  Tahtabic 
Aci». 

CREASOTE.  Chmu  8yn.  Creosote,  Kreo- 
sote.    Obtained  by  Reichenbach  as  a  product 


CSEA80TE. 

of  the  dettructne  dittiBation  of  wood;  and. 80 
called  from  s{k<,/nA,  and  a^Zfrn,  to  premrve,.by 
reason  of  its  antiseptic  properties,  dne  to  its 
power  of  coagulating  albumen,  and  rendering 
flesh  insusceptible  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a 
highly  refractive,  colorless  liquid,  of  spec; 
grav.  1*037  to  1*060.  Boils  at  397°,  and  re* 
mains  fluid  even  to  16*6^.  Applied  to  the 
skin,  causes  a  white  spot,  and  disorganizes  the 
cuticle  without  producing  inflammation. 

Propertiet  and  behannour*  Form.  Cj^H.^Oj. 
Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  eupione,  oU  or  pe- 
troleum, and  acetic  acid.  Eighty  pounds  of 
water,  at  a  medium  temperature,  dissolve  one 
part  of  creasote ;— the  resulting  liquid  being 
perfectly  neutral,  and  fVom  its  property  of  pre* 
cipitating  albuminous  solutions,  has  been  sold 
under  the  names  of  Earn  dt  Brochitri  and  Jqua 
BintUL  Potassa  transforms  it  into  two  com^ 
pounds; — ^an  oily,  anhydrous  liquid,  and  a 
white,  hydrated  body,  in  crystallized  deliques* 
cent  pearly  plates,  both  of  which  are  readily 
decomposable  by  the  acids.  (Qrakam.^  8oda 
operates  similarly  to  potassa.  With  lime  and 
baryta,  by  the  intervention  of  water,  creasota 
forms  unctuous  compounds  which  become, 
by  exposure,  hard,  pulverulent,  and  insoluble 
in  water ;  sulphuric  acid  added  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  creasote  in  potassa,  creates 
the  double  salt,  sulphate  of  potassa  and  creasote* 
United  with  chlor-calcium  the  compound  re- 
sists the  decomposing  power  of  heat  Nitric 
acid,  after  a  lively  action,  resin ifies  creasote, 
and  when  concentrated  produces  an  explosion. 

Chlorine  developes  hydrochloric  acid  and 
thickens  the  creasote.  Bromine  acts  ener^ 
tically,  and  iodine  forms  a  red,  brown  liquid. 
Sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold  changes  it  to  red, 
purple,  and  finally  to  deep  red.  Water  added 
to  the  red  liquid  dissolves  out  an  acid,  which, 
with  baryta  and  oxide  of  lead,  forms  Soluble, 
non-crystallizable  salts.  (Gerhardt.)  If  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  hot,  the  mixture  becomes 
black,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged^ 
Potassium  is  converted  into  potassa,  with 
effervescence.  Binoxide  of  mercury,  when 
heated  with  creasote,  is  reduced  to  metal. 

Among  the  many  organic  substances  which 
creasote  dissolves,  are  indigo,  camphor,  and 
resins. 

Pa^d  in  vapor  through  a  hot  tube,  it  U 
decomposed  into  naphthalin,  a  sebaceous  sub- 
stance, and  an  inflammable,  non-fuliginous  gas» 
and  plates  of  graphite-looking  carbon,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  tube. 

According  to  Deville,  the  hydruret  of  gtmaia^ 
cyle,  (Ci^Hj^OJ,  formed  by  the  distillation  of 
guiacum  resin,  so  nearly  resembles  creasote 
{Ox^fii)  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^  considered  as  its  ozp 
ide.  The  same  chemist  regards  creasote  as  the 
alcohol  of  the  benzyl  series,  and  as  ranging 
in  the  class  of  essential  oils  regenerated  by 
distillation.  Jhm.  der  Chxnu  und  der  Phys,^  ^OXt 
p.  228. 

Laurent  calls  the  products  of  the  oxidatioii 
of  creasote,  ereoMttic  acid.  When  creasote  is 
treated  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ddorand  is  formed  in  yellow 
laminie;  and  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  sub- 
sequently of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  produces 
nitrophemstic  acid,  in  six-sided  prisms,  and  two 


CREATIN. 

other  acids^  oQf!  of  which  is  in  long*  yellow 
l&nuDee,   and    ihe  other  ia  minute  n^ndlesi. 

The  ^eat  similarity  of  creasot*  tf>  carbolic 
Acid  or  hydrate  oi"  ph^ayl,  (C^^HjOHO),  in 
maay  respects  retiderK  it  probable  that  ic  i.s 
eith^  that  body  contaminated  with  foreign 
mattert  or  that  the  two  are  cbsely  eoant^cted 
and  belong  to  the  same  serieii^  which  in  that 
af  henzyl  or  that  of  phenyl.     Turner, 

CHEATIN.  €'h€im  When  crystallised  its 
fonnuJa  is  C^NjHj^O,,  (Licbtg.)  A  neutral 
body,  discoverea  by  Chevreuli  and  supposed 
tn  exist  in  the  ^f  sh  of  all  classes  of  animals. 
Dissolved  in  weak  alkaline  or  acid  Hqnids^  no 
alteration  ensues,  but  when  conceniratedi  these 
reagents  alter  its  properties^ — the  strong  acids 
conyertinj^  it  into  a  remarkable  organic  ba^e, 
which  Lie  big  terms  CrttUmittj  (C^N^H^a)* 
This  base  is  more  soluble  in  water  aJid  alcohol 
than  creatiDt  attd  with  the  acids  it  forms  salts 
c^f  great  beamy.  The  crystals  of  crealin  are 
bnlkly*  colorless,  and  lustrous*  By  long  con- 
lintied  boiling  with  very  concentrated  barytie 
w&t^rp  ere  aim  i,^  decomposed  into  urea  and  a 
new  orgauie  base  and  acid,  which  is  crystal- 
line*    Compfti  R€ndu4t  IS47. 

CRENIO  ACID,    Sag  Hd»o»  and  Moulh. 

CRfCHTOiNITE.     See  Titanic  I  ho  it. 

CRJ^PiTE.     Stfc  Ri'TiLt. 
,  CROCALITE.     See  Mksottfr, 

CROCmOLlTE,     See  KwuitinotiTa* 

CROCOISITE*    8ee  Cbhomate  ov  Liad. 

CROCONEC  ACID.    See  Rhoduo^jc  Acrn. 

CROCUS  OF  ANTIMONV,  »ee  Ajttimwst 
(oitfttLPnpnKx). 

CROCUS  MARTIS*  See  Taois,  Ojride,  and 
CdLcoTitAn. 

CROCUS   Sativxtb,    or  OatiJi talis.     See 

CKONSTEDTrrE.  Min,  Syn*  Rhomb,  Me- 
lane-mica,  Jtf , ;  Chloromelan.  iJestrip.  Cryst- 
Hexagonal  prisms,  cleaving  perfecUy  parallel 
to  terminal  plane;  also  divergmg,  reniform, 
amorphous.  H.  ^  2»5,  G,  ^  :J^348*  Brown^ 
ish  black,  opake,  brilliantly  vitreous,  thin 
Jaminic,  elastic,  not  brUile,  with  dark  jrreen 
Atreak.  Chem.  Riht.  In  a  closed  tube  gives 
water  and  traces  of  Huoric  acid ;  alone  it  froihs 
and  fuses  partially  to  a  dull,  black  glacis;  with 
the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, with  soda  a  black  glass,  with  more 
soda  still  fusible  and  eaiering  the  charcoal^ 
foluble  in  chlorobydric  acid  and  gelatinises. 
Formula  3  FeO,  SiO  -f  Fe^Oj,  3  HO,  ihe  FeO 
being  partly  replaced  by  matrnesia  and  man- 
ganese, LixraL  Przibram,  Bohemia;  Wheal 
Maudlio,  Cornwall;  mines  of  Coughonas  do 
Campo>  Brazil. 
CR0S8-ST0XE.  SeeSrAraoTiDK  and  Hia- 
CROTON  on.,  Fhar.  Chenu  Syn.  T/g/n 
Ohum  (Lat.).  Is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Crtiffin  tiglinm  tree,  native  to  Ceylon  and 
tb^  Molucca   Islands,  and  hence  their  other 


name  of  MoJuvai  gruin*.  Is  of  an  amber  color, 
acrid  taste,  and  unpleasant  odor,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  oil  of  the  CFoton  papana  is 
darker^  thicker,  and  less  energetic  ihan.  tVic  \  5. 

mi>ore.  (Fereira,)     The  acrid  maiieri  &eifiMab\c W^ei  ^i^j  i*rt\iwi%  uti.  ».  W«j*t  qC  ^latianm 
irom  ihs  oil  hr  alcoho],  cotislsis  of  ream  0\\s^tv^«vW\.  v\  la  fes  \Km^  ^Q  tiass;  \v  t*^  ^^ 
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Cret^nif^  tiddf  and  a  peculiar  atkalina  pnsp 
ciple,  triitonin^  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  bat 
cry^'tialliaes  from  its  solution  in  aleoIit>l>  Wiib 
fiulphuric  and  other  acidis  It  forms  cryMjilii» 
able  salts, 

Cr0t&Hk  AH^*  Syn.  Ia  trophic  acid.  An  acrid, 
highly  poisonous;,  ^rolatile  acid,  obt^ued  bj 
saponiiying  the  croton  oil,  decomposing  tbe 
resultant  soap,  and  distilling  the  product,  Ai 
thus  procured  is  a  nauseous  smelling  iti]nid, 
capable  of  uniting  with  ba£«s  lo  rc>rm  crysial- 
lizable  salts^ 

CROTON  ELEUTHERIA,  SceC^«CAaitii. 

CRIICJBLE,  Chtm,  Ttth.  A  ve-ssel  ia 
which  bodies  are  exposed  to  high  tempent 
tures,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  and 
truncated  cone.  In  the  laborattiry  of  the  cbe* 
mist  they  are  madje  of  various  maii?rials,  pla^ 
tjnum,  porcelain,  clay,  gtaphitf;,  or  chareoaJt 
according  to  the  object  in  view. 

For  analytic  research  the  pUtinnm  crociUi 
1$  almost  indispensable,  since  that  metd  j| 
tough,  bt^ars  the  highest  temperatures  wiilwyt 
fuijion,  and  is  not  mjured  by  a  lar^a  nnjnbfff 
of  chemical  agents.  The  form  uC  these  it 
given  in  figs.  2t,  S3,  pp.  172,  !T3,  ftfilflr 
A.VALiais,  where  the  rnodc  of  employinij  thtDI 
fur  burning  otf  liUers,  dtCj  is  given  in 
detail. 

Fur  fusion,  and  higher  or  more  rapid 
the  Table  Bluwpipk  is  more  conyementrtlM 
jet  of  which  passes  through  an  argand  bufM 
lor  gasj  or  for  a  solution  of  spts,  terpentine  ^ 
alcoht/l.  For  convenience  in  evajH»raiai 
Ber^riius  emploi's  a  crucible  wi!h  a  wider 
npeiiin^t  but  it  IS  better  to  have  a  shallow 
dish  iA  plaimum  for  this  purpose,  in  additiofl 
to  rhe  crucible,  similar  to  fig,  ll,  p,  I6*r. 

in  Jmit^iiM.  M  uch  care  is  requ  i  site  in  the  a» 
of  a  plaiinum  crucible.  Caustic  tixed  alkali^ 
iiiirjites  of  alkali,  or  alkaline  earths,  when 
fuised  in  It,  always  attack  the  plaiinum,  Atkip 
line  sulphurets,  or  sulphates  with  chareoilt 
injure  ii  siill  mortj.  Phosphorus,  or  phospho- 
ric acid  and  carbon  readily  attack  it*  Melalt 
alloy  readily  with  platinum,  when  heated  in 
it  near  (u  iheir  fusing  points,  and  ht^nco  the 
i^reai  danger  of  lead,  tin,  antimony,  &:c^  being 
heated  even  moderately  in  ii.  Ev^u  thtir 
tijtides,  EspDcially  those  of  lead,  bismuib,  cop* 
per,  and  nickel,  reduce  at  a  high  heal  by  coa* 
tact  wiih  platinum,  ihe  two  former  at  a  lower 
lemperalure  than  the  latter;  much  more  rea- 
dily does  reduction  follow  if  charcoal  be  prt^^ 
sent.  Sulphate  of  lead  may  be  burned  off  iti' 
it  w'iTh  care.  Although  silica  may  be  ignited 
to  a  fuil,  red  heat  in  platinum,  yet  it  combines 
at  a  higher  heat  with  silicium,  even  abstract- 
ing It  from  coals;  it  should  therefore  never 
be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  ignited 
coals,  but  put  into  a  clay  crucible  00  a  bed 
of  calcined  magnesia.  In  general,  all  liquids 
may  he  evaporated  in  platinum,  except  they 
contain  chlorine  or  bromine.  When  ii 
becomes  internally  stained,  it  may  be  clean- 
sed by  sand  or  fine  pumice  and  water,  of 
by  fusing  borax  in  it*  When  it  becomes 
cracked  or  alloyed  with  any  of  the  above  syb- 
i>V«tt\ce^,  exceyi  a  noble  metal,  it  may  be  w- 
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hydroxygen  blowpipe  and  remodel  the  cru- 
cible. 

Pvndain  crucibles,  when  small   and  very 
thin,  like  those  made  in  Berlin,  may  oAen,  and 
mast  sometimes,  be  substitated  for  platinum, 
although  they  are  liable  to  crack  by  too  rapid 
cooling.    Berzelius  inserts  them  in  a  platinum 
cnicible,  whereby  their  frangibility  is  dimin- 
ished.    Where  bodies  are  to  be  heated  in  fur- 
naces, coarser  crucibles  arc  employed.  A  mong 
.  the  most  celebrated  are  the  HettiaH,  made  from 
clays  of  Hirschberg,  Grossalmerodc,  Ilossia, 
which  have  not  been  equalled  for  chcapnejss 
and  other  qualities  combined.    But  each  che- 
mist may  make  refractory  crucibles  of  a  fire- 
clay, by  burning  a  portion  of  the  same,  pul- 
verizing it,  and  mixing  it  with  the  unburned 
clay  and  a  little  water  to  a  very  still'  mass. 
A  thorough  beating  of  the  mixture  is  requisite 
to  render  it  homogeneous  and  remove  ail  air- ,' 
pores,  and  its  quality  improves  by  kecpin? ' 
weeks  or  months.    This  mass  is  then  driven  : 
by  a  steel  pestle,  the  lower  part  of  which  has  j 
the  exact  K>rm  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible, ' 
into  a  steel  or  cast-iron  mould  of  the  form  of  , 
the  outside  of  the  crucible.    The  pestle  and 
mould  having  been  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion, 
the  crucible  is  removed  from  the  mould,  air-  j 
dried,  then  warmed,  and  may  or  may  not  he  | 
ignited   previous   to  use.    8uch   He>siaii  or ' 
clay  crucibles  are  now  less  employed  by  the  I 
theoretic  chemist  than  formerly,  but  are  ^till ' 
indispensable  in  metallurgic  operations,  and 
in  alkaline  fusions.    It  is  usual,  and  in  gene-  . 
ral  better,  to  employ  a  new  crucible  lV»r  each 
operation.    For  larger  crucibles  of  this  kind 
see  Glass,  Potteat. 

A  very  serviceable  crucible  fi«r  metallic 
redaction  on  a  small  scale  is  afforrlcd  by  the 
dmtoai  or  brasqued  crucible,  which  is  madi; 
by  stamping  powdered  and  sii'ted  charcoal, 
scarcely  moistened  with  water,  layer  by  layer, 
into  a  Hessian  or  other  clay  crucible,  until  the 
itole  is  filled,  and  then  boring  out  of  the  Mtlid 
bed  a  cylindrical  or  conical  opcnin?,  inti*  the 
bottom  of  which  the  metallic  compound  with 
il5  flux  is  introduced,  and  the  remainder  filled 
up  with  the  charcoal  slightly  pressed  down. 

Blark'Icad  crucibles,  largely  einpU>ycd  in  the 
arts  for  metallic  fusion,  are  made  of  a  mixture 
of  graphite  (plumbago)  and  clay,  in  the  vary- 
ing proportion  of  2,  3,  4  pts.  of  the  ft»rmer  to 
1  pt.  clay.    They  bear  a  very  hie:h  heat,  Ci>m- 
paratively  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
have  a  smooth  surface,  but  salts  attack  them, 
and  hence   their  exclusive   use   fur  melting 
metals. 
UBL'CITE.    See  AsrnALusiTr.. 
CRYOLITE.    Min.    Cryst.  Right  Rhombic, 
prismatic,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.=2-2.') 
^2*5.    G.s=2-949.    White,  sometimes  reddish 
or  brownish;  vitreous;  subtranspa rent,  trans- 
lucent ;  brittle,  with  white  streak.   Very  fusible 
into  a  white  enamel,  fusing  in  a  candie-llame; 
gives  the  reaction  of  fluorine  in  an  open  tube; 
very  soluble  in  the  fluxes,  almost  wholly  solu- 
ble in  oil  of  vitriol,  less  so  in  muriatic  acid. 
Form.  3  NaFl  4-  Al^Fl,.    It  occurs  at  Arksut- 
fiordv  Greenland. 

CRTOPHORU8.    Pkys,    Xfv»e,  /rot/,    and 
$^^  I  bear.    InreDted  by  WoUuton.    A  glass  i 


tube  freed  from  air,  with  a  bulb  at  each  end, 
for  illustrating  the  freezing  of  water  by  iis 
own  evaporation.  One  of  these  bulbs  contains 
pure  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
aqueous  vapor.  The  resistance  or  presence 
of  the  latter  being  removed,  when  condensed, 
by  immersing  the  bulb  which  holds  it  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  a  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  other  bulb  imme* 
diately  ensues,  and  results  in  an  intensity  of 
Cold,  which  causes  the  freezing  of  the  residual 
water  in  a  few  minutes. 

CRYSTALLIN.  The  same  as  Ktaitols 
and  Anilin.     Bee  Ixniao  and  Tobacco. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  The  formation  of 
crystals,  for  which  purpose  it  is  essential  that 
the  particles  of  the  cr>'stallizing  substance 
have  more  ur  less  freedom  of  motion,  when 
they  arrange  themselves  in  determinate  posi- 
tions by  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  cohesive 
force.  Bodies  usually  cr}''stallize  from  solu- 
tion, sometimes  after  fusion,  by  sublimation, 
and  rarely  while  in  the  solid  state.  It  is  not 
material  what  the  solvent  may  be,  although  it 
probably  iniluences  the  external  form,  whether 
water,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, &c.,  priivided  the  substance  dissolve  in  it. 
To  obtain  cr>'stals  the  usual  method  is  to  dis- 
solve in  the  hot  solvent,  which  holds  more  in 
solution  than  the  cold,  and  to  let  the  excess 
crystallize  out  on  cooling, Saltpeter, Alum;  or, 
during  evaporation,  Common  Bait.  A  solution 
is  sometimes  evaporated  nearly  to  a  syrupy 
consistence  before  the  substance  separates 
from  it,  as  Sugar,  Epsom  Salt  As  solutions 
are  usually  made  in  smooth-surfaced  vessels, 
which  retard  cr}'stallization,  the  introduction 
of  twine,  or  a  rough-surfaced  body,  will  deter- 
mine a  more  nipid  separation  of  crystals.  To 
obtain  them  with  more  jierfect  faces,  the  crys- 
tallizing solution  should  not  be  disturbed,  and 
the  evaporation  should  be  carried  on  slowly. 
'Spontaneous  evaporation  generally  produces 
the  be.Nt  results.  Small-sized  cr}'stals  may  be 
often  enlarged  by  introducing  them  into  an- 
other solution  of  the  same  body  ready  to  crys- 
tallize. The  mother-liquor,  often  impure,  is 
encU»i>ed  in  larger  crystals  in  a  greater  or  less 
decree,  and  in  order  to  obtain  purer  crystals 
from  such  a  solution,  it  should  be  stirred  or 
agitated  during  crystallization,  whereby  the 
substance  separates  in  a  fine  fibrous  or  gra- 
nular powder.  Where  a  body  is  precipitated 
from  a  solution  by  reason  of  its  insolubility, 
the  precipitate  is  usually  crystalline,  when 
viewed  by  a  microscope;  and  hence  such 
substances,  when  ftjund  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, are  usually  more  perfectly  crystallized, 
having  been  elaborated  by  time,  so  important 
an  element  in  the  construction  of  regular 
forms;  as  Carbonate  of  Lead  or  of  Lime, 
White  Lead,  or  Calcareous  Spar. 

Some  metals  separate  in  crystals  from  solu 
tion   by  the   introduction   of  another  metal, 
which  replaces  the  former  in  the  solution ;  as 
lead  or  silver  separated  from  their  solutions  by 
zinc.    In  like  manner  the  native  crystals  of 
Copper,  Gold,  and  Silver  have  been  produced* 
A  galvanic  current  o(\en  sepoLtaXe^  \>cA\^^  yd^ 
a  crystallized  form  from  soVxiViou,  a.udi  ^t^>* 
bably  by  a  similar  acuon,  ot  ^v  oiit  ^v^ift  ^* 
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piecedinir,  large  fonnaiions  of  metaHic  sul* 
pbarrts  hnvc  beca  produced,  as  Gatena^ 
Pyrliew. 

Some  bodies  are  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  fusion.  If  jMihphur  or  bismivlh  be 
fusedt  (hen  allowed  to  cool  until  the  surface 
eotigeat^^  tlii;^  crust  brolcen  throu^h^  and  the 
interior  still  fused  ma^s  be  poured  out,  the 
interior  carity  will  be  ft>und  coated  with 
oj^stalsi.  Borne  aoMs  also  undergo  fustioo, 
whether  water  be  present  or  nolj  and  exhibit 
on  coolingj  cr/staliized  forms  or  crystalline 
Btrucrure ;  as  Saltpeter,  Glauber's  salt ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  a  pijriion  of  water  is  lost  and  a 
new  hydrate  formed. 

Bodies,  wbicb  subtime  with  Uttle  or  no  de- 
composftion^  condense  m  crystals  frojn  their 
vapor,  asSulphtjr,  Galena,  Arsenic,  and  many 
orgaitic  bodies.  Some  bt^dtes  are  capable  of 
crystalli^ng  by  several  meihods,  as  Common 
silt,  which  erj'sialli^es  from  sol  at  i  on,  by  fo- 
sioa  and  by  ^ublimaiion. 

A  few  iustanees  have  been  Dbsjer\*ed,  where 
a  body  still  retaining  the  solid  state,  assumes 
i  crystal  line  structure  by  the  effect  of  heat  and 
agitoboa,  whereby  the  particles  of  the  body 
Mv€  received  sufficient  motion  to  allow  them 
K>  obey  rhe  crystalline  forces.  The  wrotiffht- 
iron  ajctes  of  railroad  cars*  after  long  use,  are 
sometimes  fiTucd  to  present  a  decided  crj'sttal- 
llne  fitrorture.  Wheo  some  kinds  of  gJass  are 
majuta-iDed  at  a  high  heat,  they  aii^ume  a 
Ciystailtne  simcture;  Reaaroiir*s  porcelain. 

Wsi^  tf  Ctyftaitutitwm*  Bodies  separating 
Id  crystals  from  an  aqueciu!)  soluikm,  orten 
assume  a  portion  of  water  essential  to  their 
constitution;  bu  t  the  q  u  an  ti  ty  of  cry s  tal* wa  t  e  r 
varies  with  difierent  salts;  thus  whiie  saltpeter 
has  none,  Glauber's  salt  has  6*J  pr*  cu,  or 
10  equivs*  of  crystal-water, 

fiome  bodies  crystallize  in  more  than  one 
Ibrtn,  and  arc  called  dimorphic.  8ee  Dimor- 
raiiM.  Different  bodies  may  replace  each 
other  in  the  same  form  of  crystal.  See 
lioxonrHiftx.     See  also  Dkliiivxacvwcz,  Er* 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  Chtm.  Min.  Ph^~ 
tict^  A  rnjwtal  (ftom  n^v^^twiu  ^^^)-,  is  a  solid, 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  symmetrically 
arranged,  with  an  intern nl  symmetric  siruc- 
ture*  It  may  be  an  element  or  a  compound 
body,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  elements  are 


always  combined  in  defiaite  chenncal  prtfpoiw 
tiotis^  The  measurement  of  corresponding 
stjrfaces  is  always  the  same  in  the  s^ame  i^b* 
stance,  and  atl  the  ra denes  of  form  in  tbe 
same  substance  may  be  redo  ceil  to  tmr  of  itu 
elementary  forma,  by  calculation  or  by  cle^tr« 
age.  Clttamgn  is  tlic  properly  po.^jiejtsed  bf 
most  crystals  of  bein^  broken  in  detrrmioiilv 
directions,  presenting  new  plane  audaae», 
usually  polished,  whereby  a  more  simple  form 
is  often  obtained,  denominated  (he  ffimarf 
/firm.  Thus  a  cube  of  Sui»r*^par  may  be 
cleaved  into  an  octohedron  by  cuttJif^  ciJT  ill 
i^olid  angles.  This  primary  form  was  fonneilf 
laid  at  the  basis  of  descriptions  of  cr]md% 
but  &*i  more  than  one  simple  ^^eo metric  lolii 
may  somcLmes  be  obtained  from  the  tmu 
substance,  as  there  ia  frequent  di Scully  ia  ^ 
tain  in  ^  clearage  at  all,  or  ooly  m  one  or  tvt 
dirccuonSf  and  as  there  arc  usually  ajiamMd 
thirteen  primary  forms,  we  prefer  at  ib«  en* 
sent  time  the  more  simple  reduciioQ  oi  lU 
cryiitaltiztd  forms  lo  aix  distinci  sy^irai*  of 
c  ^y^la)hJ£ation.  The  propriety  of  tha  diriiioi 
has  been  confirmed  by  their  optical  rtlaikii& 
We  here  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the.'^e  iyai«i8i^ 
and  on  their  combination  of  simple  fovi 
under  each. 

Under  each  of  fi^e  systems  there  mn  lhi«* 
axes,  the  relative  Leog^hs  and  po,^ition  of  wbidi 
determine  the  system;  under  the  ^iiihf  f&n 
uics.  Under  the  former,  an  octohedreo  if 
viewed  as  the  basis,  wuh  the  axes  leroiiiiitilf 
in  its  tetrahedroi  an^fles;  under  the  kUnvtt 
analogous  figTire,  consisting  as  it  were  of  two 
six-sidedpyramids,uniiedatlheirbajscs-  Ca- 
der  ench  system  there  are  a  few  simple  formir 
related  by  simple  laws  to  the  basjs,  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  which,  errm 
the  must  complex  forms  of  crystals  may  b« 
explained. 

Where  one-half  of  the  planes  of  a  simple 
form  disappear,  a  hemihcdfal  ct  hemifonn  it 
produced,  g^ivin^  rise  to  two  classes  of  fon^ 
holohedral  and  hemihedral  forms^  A  &impte 
law  of  combination  is,  that  all  the  simple 
forms  of  one  sye^em  may  combine  in  crysiali 
bclouginfe  to  that  system,  but  the  simple  formf 
of  diverse  systems  cannot  combine* 

The  following  table  presents  the  Bifiitms  tf 
CrystttliiziiJi&nf  with  the  names  given  by  dLie^ 
ent  authorities. 


Regular 

Quadratic 

Right  Rhombic 

Oblique  Rhombic 

Doubly  Oblique  Rhombic 

Hexagonal 

L  Regular  Syttem.  Three  axes,  equal,  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  section  at 
right  angles  to  any  axis  is  a  square.  There 
ire  7  simple  holohedral,  and  6  simple  hemi- 
hedral forms.  Holohedral  forms,  L  The  regu- 
lar oetohedron,  or  8«hedron,  Pi.  VIII.,  fig.  1,  with 
8  triangular  surfaces,  o,  and  a  square  section 
mt  right  angles  to  any  axis,  as  Spinel,  Magnetic 
iron  ore.  S.  Regular  or  Rhomirie  dodeeahidrony 
'  tZ'hedron,  ig,  %  with  IS  rhombic  faces,  d, 


Mohs. 
Tessular 
Pyramidal 
I  rOrthotype 
I  <  Hemiorthotype 
jc  ^Anoriholype 
Rhombohedric 


MgOanet 
4H 


If  eaeh  edge  of  the  8-hedxoii  ^\  ax xmci^  vXift  ^xmuba  ^obl  %» 


Naumann  and  oiheru 

Isometric 

Dimetric 

Trimetric 

Monoclinate 

Triclinate 

Hexagonal 

supposed  to  be  replaced  evenly  by  a  plane* 4l 
becomes  a  combination  of  the  8-  aaid  lS-he> 
dron,  Ag.  3 ;  as  Oamet,  Magnetic  iron.  Where 
the  8-hedron  predominates,  d  forms  a  lonCt 
narrow  plane  on  the  edges  of  the  8*liedniAt 
where  the  12-hedro&  predominates,  o  IbiiB*  m 
small  triangular  plane,  fig.  8,  on  the  trihtdiil 
angle.  3.  The  ikonMrahednm,ti^kodro^§§,4^ 
has  24  trapezoidal  planes.  There  are  HmM, 
\)i«ae  foima,  oae  where  any  .plaae  meets  Anav 

UlttH 
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JM  Sd  axil,  it  fig.  4,  as  Lencite,  (hence 
calM  LeaeitOeder);  Anilcime,  Gimet;  the 
other  meets  3  axes  at  8  times  the  distance,  l|; 
as  Gold,  Silver.    Fig.  5  represents  a  combi na- 
tion of  the  13-hedron,  rf,  and  84-hedron,  |,  as 
in  Garnet;  fig.  6,  a  combination  of  8-,  12-,  and 
M-hedron  J,  Magnetic  Iron.    4.  The  ktxakitor^ 
fiifadiiiii,  6  X  8-hedron,  fig.  7,  is  rarely  found 
alone.  Diamond  (t),  but  fig.  8   represents  a 
combination  of  it  with  the  12-hedron.  r/,  and 
14-hedron,  ^.  GarneL    The  name  6x8-hpdron 
eiidently  denotes  the  resemblance  of  the  figure 
to  an  8-hedron.  with  6  planes  on  each  of  its 
surfaces,  but  it  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  hexa- 
hedron, with   8  planes  on   each  of  its   sur- 
faces, when  it  becomes  an  octakishexabedn.)n, 
8  X  6-hedron.     5.    The  hexahedron^  or  ru//r,  a  a, 
fig.  8,  has  6  faces,  its  opposite  ones  parallel, 
with  the  axes  striking  the  centre  of  each  face, 
as  Fluor  spar,  Galena,  Common  Salt.   Hence, 
when  combined,  the  8-hedron,  o,  appears  on 
its  solid  angles,  o,  fig.  8,  as  Galena,  Fluor  Spur; 
and  the  dodecahedron  replaces  its  ed?t?s,  f/, 
fig.  9,  which  is  a  combination  of  all  three,  as 
Bpeisscobalt    By  comparing  figs.  4  and  8,  the 
S4-hedron,  ^,  would  appear  as  3  small  planes 
on  the  solid' angles  of  the  cube,  in  place  of  the 
8-hedral  planes,  o,  as  in  Analcimc;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  6  x  8-hcdron  would  f(.»rin  G 
imall  planes  in  the  same  place  on  the  cube, 
uFlnorSpar.    6.  The telrakishcxahefiroHf 4 x^ 
hedron,  fig.   10.  may  be   viewed  as  a  cube, 
(6-hedron^,  with  a  4-sided  pyramid  on  oach 
suftce;  Gold.  Copper;  and  in  combination 
'     with  the  cube,  bevels  the  edges  of  the  latter ; 
frequent  in   Fluor  spar.     7.  The  /ri/iA:i«Wo/u'- 
dm,9  X  8-hedron,  fig.  11,  may  be  viewed  as 
a  triangular  pyramid  on  each  surface  of  the 
odohedron,  and,  in  its  combination,  bevels  the 
edges  of  the  latter,  as  in  Fluor  spar. 

Bemikcdral   Fornu.      1.     The    hemiortuhnhon^ 
i8-kedron,  fig.  12,  is  formed  by  supposing 
ereiy  alternate  face  of  the  regular  8-hedrun 
to  disappear  by  the  increase  of  the  other  altcr- 
niie  fibces  until  they  meet,  and  may  be  termed 
the  tetrahedron.     When  held  by  the  observer 
so  that  the  upper  right  face  remains,  it  is  the 
right  i  8-hedron,  or;  if  the  leA  remain,  and  the 
right  disappear,  it  is  the  left  }  8-hedron,  o/,  as 
Gray  Copper,   Blende.     The  distincti(»n  be- 
tween right  and  lefl  is  oAen  convenient  in 
describing  combinations,  where  a  right  ^  8-he- 
dron  may  be  combined  with  a  right  or  left 
i  S4-hedron,   or  some   other  hemiform.      2. 
When   every   alternate    set   of   3   planes   in 
the  24-hedron,  fig.  6,  forming  the  low.  3-sided 
pyramid,  remains,  and  the  others  disappear, 
the  hemi-ihosUetrahedroH,  i  24-hedron,  |,  is  form- 
ed, fig.  13,  of  which  there  is  a  right  or  leA,  as 
Gny  Copper.     Fig.  14  is  a  combination  of 
the  18-hedron,  d,  with  the  right  i  8-hedron,  or, 
and  i  t4-hedron,  |r;  Gray  Copper.    3.  Fig. 
lA  is  the  right  kemhlriakitodohedrortf  i  3 x  8-he- 
dron, S  or,  0>rmed  by  every  alternate  set  of  3 
fileei  remaining  in  fig.  1 1.    4.  There  is  like- 
wise a  lumi'heiakiMod^droHf  formed  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  every  alternate  set  of  6  planes, 
and  found  in  combinations.    6.  When  every 
•liemate  set  of  3  planes  in  fig.  7  remains,  the 
twM  Mtnhihrrn'tTi^rn,  i  8  X  ^cdroa,  is  fooDr , 
cdy  49- 10/  of  wtieh  then  is  a  right  and  leH;  ; 


Iron  Pyrites.  6.  The  hemirtetrakiikexakiiromg 
i  4  X  6-hedron,  is  formed  by  the  disappear^ 
ance  of  every  alternate  plane  in  fig.  10,  and 
constitutes  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  or 
pyritohedron,  fig.  17;  Iron  Pyrites,  Cobalt 
Glance.  Speisscobalt,  Garnet,  Magnetic  Iroii, 
and  Fluor  spar  illustrate  most  of  the  holohe- 
dral  forms ;  Cobalt  Glance,  Iron  Pyrites,  and 
Blende  illustrate  the  hemiforms.  Alum  pro- 
duces artificially  a  variety  of  combinations. 

II.  Qwidrutic  or  Dimetric  S^ntenu  Three  axes, 
two  equal,  one  unequal,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  equal  axes.  A  section  at  right  angles 
•  to  the  main  axis  is  a  square,  to  a  lateral  axis 
I  is  a  rhomb.  Having  one  unequal  or  main 
;  axis,  cr}'stals  belonging  to  this  system  are 
always  viewed  with  their  main  axis  vertical, 
and  a  lateral  axis  pointing  towards  the  ob- 
server. A  (fUitdratic  8-A<?//nj/i,  fig.  18,  is  the 
basis,  of  which  there  may  be  several  more 
obtuse  or  more  acute  than  the  radical  8-hedron 
peculiar  to  each  substance.  The  main  axis 
may  be  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral  axis, 
the  latter  being  the  case  in  fig.  18.  and  the 
I  former  in  fig.  24.  Another  simple  form  is  the 
I  \'%ided  prinn,  which,  when  rcpUcing  an  edge 
!  iff  the  8-hedron,  is  said  to  be  of  tne  first  order, 
!  as  in  fig.  19;  but  if  the  solid  angles,  as  in  fig, 
i  20,  it  is  of  the  second  order.  Fig.  18  repre- 
I  seiiLs  the  radical  8-hedron,  o,  of  Zircon,  in 
i  which  the  main  axis  is  shorter  than  the  other 
I  two.  Fig.  1U  shows  the  same  8-hedron,  o,  of 
Zircon  combined  with  the  4-sided  prism,  g,  of 
the  first  order,  i.  e.  exactly  on  the  lateral  edges 
of  the  8-hedron,  and  fig.  20  the  same  8-hedron 
with  a  prism,  n,  of  the  second  ordiT.  Where 
the  edges  of  an  8-hedron  are  evenly  replaced 
by  planes,  these  form  its  first  obtuscr  8-hedron, 
as  in  fig.  21.  where  o  is  the  radical  8-hedroa 
of  Anatase,  and  d  its  first  obtui^ei*  8-hedron« 
Inversely  if  d  were  the  radical,  o  would  be  the 
first  aculer  8-hedron.  Where  a  more  acute  or 
obtuse  8-hedron  has  its  lateral  edges  parallel 
with  those  of  the  radical,  it  is  of  the  1st  order, 
if  it  cleave  the  pyramidal  edges,  it  is  of  the 
2d  order.  Thus  in  fig.  22,  Molybdic  Lead,o 
is  the  radiral  8-hedron  combined  with  one  ob- 
tuscr, ^',  of  the  first  order,  with  its  first  obtuscr, 
//,  and  with  the  first  acutcr  one,  jd,  of  J. 
There  is  a  dioctohedron  found  in  combination, 
dififering  from  a  combination  of  two  8-hedra 
of  the  1st  and  2d  orders,  by  each  alternate 
angle  being  more  acute  or  obtuse  than  the 
intermediate  anp:le.  It  has  also  a  correspond- 
ing or  dimtohedral  pritm,  and  b(ith  prism  and 
dioctohcdron  may  be  of  two  orders.  Thus  in 
fig.  23,  0  is  the  radical  8-hedron  of  Zircon, 
with  a  4-sided  prism,  a,  of  the  2d  order,  and 
the  dioctahedron,  3,  3,  3.  In  fig.  24,  o  is  the 
main  8-hednm  of  Apophyllite,  a  the  2d  44ided 
prism,  and  2g  the  dioctohedrai  prism.  There 
is  also  a  trrminal  or  end-plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  axis,  as  r,  fig.  21.  A  combination 
of  a  4-sided  prism  and  end-plane  would  form 
a  parallelopipedon.  Hemihedral  forms  are 
rare.  The  hemi-octohedron  is  sometimes 
noticed  in  Copper  Pyrites.  The  i  dioctohc- 
dron is  very  rare. 

IIL  Right  Rhombic  or  Trimttnc  Sijitcm.  TYixtA 
axes,  all  unequal,  but  al  fi|s|K\  aixf^\ea  \o  eas^ 
other.    A  sectioa  at  ng)it  a.iis\e&  \o  ani  «iXA 
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U  3u  rhomb.  It  Is  immaterial  whkh  ails  is 
hcLd  rer  tic  ally  r  bat  the  prcTailiiig  character 
of  a  substance  is  sometimes  allowed  to  deter- 
mine the  vertical  or  maio  ^xis^  relative  to 
which  the  others  are  called  lateral  ajes,  the 
911  e  poinling  to  the  observer  the  1st  lateral 
ajcis,  the  other  the  Sd  lateral  axis*  There  ar*? 
ievera  lS*hedrat  hgrizoQtal  and  vertical  pri^ims, 
and  terminal  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
ails.  If  a  hcdzomal  prism  meet  the  mam  at  id 
l£t  lateral  ajcis,  U  is  called  a  l&t  horizontal 
prism,  if  the  main  and  Sd  ajci^^a  ^d  horizontal 
prism*  The  ttjrminating  plane  of  the  main 
aiis  ia  termed  the  end-plane,  of  ihe  first  lateral 
axis  the  1st  side-plane,  of  ihe  3d  lateral  axis^ 
the  2d  side- plane.  Figi  S&  represents  the 
radical  8-hedronT  a,  of  sulphur,  with  an  obttiscr 
fi'hedrou,  J,  the  end-pTaiie,  f,  and  the  2d  hori- 
eonial  prism,  /,  of  the  main  6-hedron.  Fi^.  36 
shows  the  vertical  prism,  f,  of  the  radical  of 
White  Lead  with  the  li^i  and  £d  horizontal 
prisms^  ^  1  and  ^^  and  w^th  thi;  3d  side-plane^  b^ 
Fig.  27  shows  the  same  as  fig.  26,  but  with  a 
different  2d  prism,  2/,  and  the  radical  8-he- 
dron»  0;  Saltpeter  Fig:.  28  exhibits  tht^  2d 
prism,  ff  of  the  radical  of  Heavy  Spar,  with  a 
Isi  prism,  t*  and  the  end  planci  r.  Heavy 
Spar  and  White  Lead  present  many  varieties 
in  the  eumbinations  of  the  prisms  and  tcr- 
miaal  planes*  Saltpeter  exhibits  forms  like 
figs.  27 f  28.  Topa2  often  exhibits  several 
vertical  prisms.  Fig',  29  shows  a  more  com- 
plect combination  in  Chrysolite,  consisting:  of 
Ihe  main  8'hedron,  o»  its  vertical  prism ^  jr,  and 
end-plane,  c,  its  1st  hmzontal  prism,  d,  and  a 
Sd  hori2ontal  prism,  2/,  and  the  1st  and  *2d 
side  planes,  a  and  b,  Sulphate  of  poiissa 
presents  a  similar  form*  Hemihedral  forms 
are  very  rare  in  this  system. 

rVt  OUiqu€  Rfvfmbic  or  Motwdinatt  Sy^hrrt. 
Three  ascs,  unequal^  two  oblique  to  *^nch 
Other,  the  third  at  right  angtes  to  the  ether 
two.  A  section,  parallel  to  the  obtiqite  axes, 
is  a  rhomboid,  to  the  right-angled  axis  is  a 
rhotnb.  Either  one  of  the  oblique  axes  being: 
held  Tfertic ally  is  oblique  to  llie  p^nne  of  ihe 
two  others,  which  are  at  rijEjht  anj^les  to  each 
otherj  and  the  Ioniser  ypper  edge  of  the  8-he- 
dron  is  held  towards  the  observer  As  in  the 
preceding  system,  therefore,  there  is  a  main 
axis  and  a  first  and  second  side  axis.  Vertical 
prism;?,  parallel  to  the  assumed  main  axis, 
form  rhombic  sections,  those  of  the  radical  ci- 
actly  cleaving  the  lateral  edi^es  of  the  S-hedmn. 
4'sid<?d  prisms,  whose  planes  are  parallel 
to  the  2d  side  axis,  corresponding  to  the  Isi 
horizontal  prisms  of  System  11 L,  f(.^rm  rhom- 
boidal  sections,  and  when  bidonginj^  to  the 
radical  B-hedrout  cut  its  upptT  and  lower 
edges  evenly.  4-3ided  prismPj  parallel  to  I  si 
lide-axis,  form  rhombic  sections,  and  are  ob- 
lique in  position.  There  arc  three  terminal 
planes  of  the  axes,  each  of  which  cuts  one 
axis,  and  is  parallel  to  ibe  other  two ;  those  of 
the  main  and  1st  side  axis  cut  them  obliquely; 
that  of  the  2d  side  axis  cMt^  it  at  ri^ht  angles. 
The  main  oblique  end-plane  is  a  rhomb,  and 
may  be  called  the  bow.  In  this  system  it  is 
common  to  find  only  a  part  of  the  planes  of 
K&e  B-hcdr^f  and  of  die  prisms  in  combiuatiou, 
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and  hence  certain  letters  are  exeUisivelf  api 
prop  rial  ed  to  particular  planes  of  a  cryitu, 
which  is  often  described  by  those  leite*^  aloB«| 
or  the  planes  and  pri^m  oa  the  extd  of  a  cryu 
tal  may  be  distingnished  by  the  terms  back 
and  front*  Pi*  LY*,  fig,  30,  represents  the  maia 
B-hedron  of  Gypsum,  0*4/,  with  the  Ferijcal 
prism,  f ,  and  2d  side»plane,  h  ,*  fi^,  31  the  same 
with  the  front  oblique  pri^m,  o.  Fi^.  S2  show^» 
the  1st  and  2d  sidc-pliines  of  Felspar,  a  aadA, 
with  the  basci  e;  fig.  ;33,  Felspar,  the  bai&E,c,3d 
side-plane,  bt  back  oblique  end- plane,  Ztf,  mam 
vertical  prism t  g:,  and  a  vertical  phsm,  {;  % 
34*  the  same  without  f,  hut  with  the  baclt 
oblique  end* plane,  ff,  and  the  haek  obliqai 
end-pftsm^  t/t  of  the  main  8-hedron,  Fi|*  S^ 
Augite*  is  a  combination  of  the  main  B^hrdrtstif 
0,  o,  with  the  back  obliqne  prism,  at/,  thebai*, 
r,  the  main  vertical  prism,  gt  and  the  t^t  utd 
2d  side-planes,  n,  k  A  more  convenient  ^ 
clearer  mode  of  representing  such  c^mpH 
forms  is  in  horistontal  projectton,  a^  iti  fig.  M. 
which  contains  the  planes  enumetaied  in  %. 
25.  Glauber's  salt  resembles  fi^,  3.^,  Frispaf, 
Angite,  E  pi  dote,  Copperas,  Gyp.^^im*  Kpsdur 
Salt,  especially  characterize  this  system. 

V.  Trieliiiate  or  Doubly  OhHqm  Rhombif  Sjh- 
tfjtu  Three  axes,  unequal,  and  obUque  to  mh. 
other.  This  system  is  characterised  bj  a  trtil 
want  of  symmetry,  except  in  some  paraJlel 
planes,  and  is  therefore  diametrically  oppofiW 
to  the  regular  system;  hence  the  d'?t^iTQM' 
tion  of  a  main  axis  is  altogether  arburan%aad 
the  planes  are  bejtt  noted  by  letter*  ma* 
There  are  various  8-hedra,  vertical  and  hoti- 
zontal  prisms,  and  end  and  side-planes,  if hjei 
may  be  named  as  in  the  preceding  sptea 
Axinite  often  exhibits  a  verj^  complex  comfe 
nation  ;  one  of  the  simpler  forms  of  Ihii 
mineral  is  j^iven  in  fig-  37,  which  contains  Ik 
base*  r  :  the  left  plane  of  the  main  8-hedroiL(*. 
the  oblique  end-ptane,  2  t/^,  the  right  aoJ  ItA 
planes  of  the  mam  vertical  pri.<m,  f,  i^j  aai 
the  1st  side-plane,  a.  The  substances  crystal' 
lizing  agreeably  to  this  system  are  net  ooBtf- 
rou^;  artificial  Blue  Vitriol  illustrates  iw  1 
forms.  I 

VI.  Hfj;i7g9iyil  Syttem^  Four  axes^  1hj«  | 
equal,  one  unequal,  and  at  right  angles  to  ^ 
plane  of  the  other  three.  The  three  latetal 
aJtes  cut  each  other  at  an  angle  of  SO**.  Thf 
4th  axis  being  held  vertically,  a  section  at 
right  angles  to  it  is  a  regular  hexagon.  Tlia 
radical  form  of  this  system  is  the  trianguJar  or 

hfj-fjgfmat  dodeajherfrrm^  fig.  3B|  which  may  I* 
viewed  as  two  fi-sidcd  pjTamids,  joined  base 
to  base.  These  forms  are  of  the  1st  orte 
when  a  face  is  held  towards  the  observer,  of 
the  2d  order  when  an  edge  is  so  held,  and 
several  of  them  occur  in  the  same  substance^ 
either  a  cuter  or  obtuscr  than  the  radical  of 
main  l2-hedron  of  that  substance*  In  these 
and  many  other  relations  the  hexagonal  bears 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  quadratic  system,  IL 
Holohcdral  Formi.  Besides  the  l2-hedron,  thU 
other  forms  are,  6-sided  or  htxagotuit  priim*,  f, 
fi^,  39,  duhdemhcdron^  or  S4-hedni,  fi^*  40,  CCT^ 
responding  24-^cdra/  pjitmt^  all  of  which  may 
be  of  1st  and  2d  orders,  and  the  end-phmt  aE 
\  t\^Vl\  a:&^\R^  to  \k<c  main  axis*   The  ^N^hedrofi, 
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fig.  4^  and  its  prism  differs  from  a  combi na- 
tion of  two  18-hedra  or  prisms,  by  evcr>'  alter- 
nate angle  being  equal,  but  more  acute  ur 
obtose  than  the  intermediate  angle. 

Hamhtdral  Formu  There  are  two  important 
hemiforms  in  this  system,  the  rhotnbuhedron  and 
Koknohtdnm,  The  hemi-dodccahedron,  i  12- 
bedron,  or  rhombohedrun,  is  derived  Irum  the 
IS-hedron,  by  the  disappearance  of  every 
iltemate  plane,  and  ^rhen  the  upper  tVont- 
plane  and  its  alternates  remain,  as  r,  fi^,  38, 
the  rhombohedron  is  of  the  1st  ordi'r,  as  r,  iv^, 
IS;  when  the  lower,  r,  and  iu  alternates  re- 
main, it  is  of  the  second  order.  When  de- 
rired  from  the  radical  r«-hc(Iron  of  any  hul>- 
Ktance  it  is  the  radical  rhomb.  When  the 
planes  of  a  rhomb  of  the  second  order  npp<;ar, 
exactly  replacing  the  terminal  e(l;3'(.'.s  uf  the 
radical  rhomb,  it  is  the  Ut  obtu>er  rhonjb; 
ind  when  the  edges  of  this  last  arc  evenly 
replaced,  it  is  the  2d  obtu&er  rhumU  and  is  of 
(he  1st  order.  In  like  manner,  when  the  liii<.>ral 
lolid  angles  of  the  radical  rhomb  arc  replaced 
by  planes,  so  that  the  eil^es  of  these  phiucs 
are  parallel  on  the  same  face  ui  the  radical 
chomb,  the  latter  is  then  evenly  cleavin:?  the 
terminal  edges  of  the  new  riicnib,  which  is 
therefore  the  first  acuier  rhumb.  The  planes 
of  the  Isr  acuter  rhomb  appear  evenly  (»n  the 
edges  of  the  2d  acuter  rhomb.  The  fcalnnf 
ktdron  is  derived  from  the  didodr'cahedrun.  fiji;. 
40,  by  the  disappearance  of  every  aliernale 
pair  of  faces,  constituting  a  12-plani.>d  solid, 
ng.  46,  the  planes  of  which  are  equal  sraleite 
triangles.  As  of  rhombs,  there  are  also  acuter 
.and  obtuser  scalenohedra,  and  of  two  ord'Ts. 

Fig.  38  is  the  12-hedron  of  Quartz,  an  1  li;;. 
39  the  same,  with  the  Ut  hejcau'<>nai  prisin. 
Fig.  40  is  the  didodecahcdron  of  Heryl,  and  fij,'. 
41  a  combination  in  Beryl  of  ihe  rariieal  li:- 
hedron,  r,  with  an  acuter  12-hedr.>n  of  the  Is? 
order  2r,  the  1st  obtuser  12-hedron,  2//,  of  the 
IMiedron,  2r,  the  didodecahetlnm,  .0,  the  \s\ 
•^ided  prism,  g,  and  the  end-plane,  •■.     Fiic. 
tt  is  the  main  rhombohedron  of  Quartz  of  the 
1st  order.     Fig.  43,  Calcareous  J:' par,  is  the 
radical  rhombohedron,  r,  witli  the  l^t  obtuser, 
t;  and  fig.  44  the  radical  rhr>mb,  r,  with  the 
id  acuter,  4  r.     Fig.  45  is  the  radie^jil  rhomb,  r, 
of  Dioptase,  with   the   2d   hexai^oiial  pri>nj. 
Figs.  46 — 51  represent  Calcareou>  >>par;  fi;,'. 
46  is  ihe  scalenohedron,  3  z :  fi?.  47  the  scale- 
nohedron  3r,  with  the  rhomb,  of  iis  acuter 
tenninal  edges,  the  2d  acuter  rhombohedron, 
4r;  fig.  48  the  scalenohedron,  3  c,  with  the 
rhomb,  of  its  lateral  edges,  the  radical  rhomb,  r; 
fie.  49   the   lateral-edged   scalenohedron,  3  r. 
With  the  terminal-edged  scalenohedron.  2  r,  of 
llie  radical  rhombohedron,  and  the  Kt  hex- 
agonal prism;  fig.  50  the  radical  rhomb.,  r, 
with  its  side-edged  scalenohedra.  3  c,  5  c,  the 
2d  acuter  rhomb.,  4  r,  and  the  first  hexa'jonal 
pnsm;  fig.  51  the  radical  rhomb,  r,  with  its 
aide-edged  scalenohedron,  3  c,  its   1st  acuter 
ihomb.,  2  f^,  and  the  side-edged  scalenohedron, 
i,  of  the  latter.    Beryl  and  Quaru  illustrate 
the  holohedral  forms,  and  Calcareous  s^par  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  hemihedral  forms 
Df  this  system. 

CoxrouarD  oa  Twisr  CmrBTALt,    Two  parts 
if  the  same  erystaJ  an  sometimes   found , 
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;  united  together,  as  if  the  perfect  crystal  had 
been  halved  by  a  section  through  it,  one  half 
turned  round  60^  or  180^,  and  the  two  parts 
I  ap^ain  united  into  a  perfect  u hole.   In  the  regu- 
lar system,  the  8-hedron,  PL  VIII.,  fig.  1,  thus 
I  cleaved  by  a  central  plane,  parallel  to  a  face, 
presents  the  twinned  form.  PI.  IX.,  fig.  62.  The 
:  re<;ular  12-hedron,  PI.  VIII.,  fig.  3,  similarly 
'  cleaved  and  revolved,  appears  like  a  hexa^ 
,  gonal  prism  terminated  by  rhomb,  faces.   Iron 
!  pyrites  is  sometimes  met  with,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  one  pentagonal  12-hedron,  PI. 
,  VI 11.,  fig.  17,  within  another,  the  solid  angles 
j  of  one  projecting  from  the  planes  of  the  other. 
;  In    the   quadratic   system,   the   compounding 
plane,  parallel  to  an  edge  of  the  8-hedron,  is 
'  iVequenily  observeil,  as  in  fig.  53,  Tin  Ore,  and 
!  in  Kutile,  where  the  prism  makes  several  suc- 
;  ces.>ive  an;,'les,  or  geniculations,  of  a  zigzag 
'  iurm.    In  the  ri;;ht  rhombic  system  compound 
■  cry>taN  are  more  frequently  composed  of  more 
than  two  individuals.    In  the  oblique  rhombic 
or  monociinate  system,  several  compounds  are 
observed.    Crystals  of  felspar  arc  found  pre- 
senting one  half  of  rig.  33,  cleaved  by  a  verti- 
cal plane  passiiiL^  through  r,  and  the  common 
ed;;e  (.f  :f,  i:.  joined  to  the  same  half  of  another 
similar  crystal.     Thus,  if  fig.  31  were  cleaved 
by  a  vertical   plane   passing   through  o  and 
the   centre  of  b  (throii;;h   the  main   and  2d 
sidc-axi>),   and  one   half  were  turned  180**, 
there  would  be.  formed  a  reentrant  angle  on 
one  end,  and  a  salient  angle  on  the  other,  as 
indeed   frequently  occurs  with  Gypsum.    In 
the  triclinate  sysiem,  a  similar  mode  of  union 
present  the  oblique  main  terminal  plane  of  the 
two  halves  forming  a  reentrant  angle.    In  the 
hexa:<'jnal   system,   there   are   ditlerent  com- 
poundiii2j  plaiies.     Fi:?.  40  is  sometimes  found 
twinned  by  a  cleavage  through  the  centre,  at 
rii^ht  ani:le>  to  tiie  main  axis,  as  Calc.  Sparin 
ti-j^.  51.     Compo^itiun  also  occurs  parallel  to  a 
plane  of  a  rhomb,  radical  and  derivative,  as 
Cale.  SjKir  in  figs.  55,  50,  57.    Where  parts  of 
several  crystals  are  united  by  two  planes  more 
com])Iex  Compounds  occur,  sometimes  giving 
rise  to  symmetric  figures ;  thus  Staurotide,  in 
the  ri^ht  rhombic  sy,stem,  occurs  in  form  of  a 
cross,  fi:;.  58,  composed  of  4  individuals  united 
on  planes  parallel  to  a  plane  on  two  terminal 
cdi;(;s  of  the  8-hedron,  fig.  59,  and  on  planes  par- 
allel to  those  of  the  8-hedron.    White  Lead  in 
the   same  syitem,  presents   combinations  of 
several  individuals  parallel  to  the  planes  of  a 
vertical   prism,  as  in  fig.  60,  and  when  the 
interstices  are  wholly  filled  up,  it  seems  to 
belon?  to  the  hexagonal  system,  resembling 
fig.  27.    Arras^onite,  also  in  the  same  system, 
is  fre(iupnily  composed  of  several  individuals, 
crmsisting  only  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
prism  (or  terminal  plane),  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  fig.  61,  where  the  edges  of  two 
of  the  individuals  not  meeting,  form  a  long 
reentrant  angle. 

In  general,  the  composition  of  crystals  may 
be  detected  by  a  reentrant  angle,  or  when  a 
surface  is  level,  by  the  angle  formed  by  striae 
along  a  certain  line. 

Jmpcrfict  crystallizalions  produce  VYife  MLtt- 
ent  kinds  of  crystalline  slractuTe,  -wYvV^  con- 
sist of  individuals  aggregaXed  Xo^exYieT,  axk^  vi 


CUBAJ^* 


CUMIN* 


disturbed  bj  otber  forces  duiing  tbetr  formii- 
tion,  that  tht?  regular  external  form  could  not 
be  ftiUy  de  re  J  oped.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
three  kinds  of  structure,  column  a  r»  lame  Hart 
and  granular.  The  toltimiuie  may  he  Jthrnutf 
Asbestus,  raditittdf  GypautRj  or  rfikuialtf/^  As- 
bestu!^,  the  endi^  of  the  fibres  often  presenting 
regular  facets,  a  ad  s  did  c  times  term  in  at  mg  in 
a  smooth  curve  surfaee,  which  is  namt;d  (rom 
its  appe^afanee^  glohuhrt  mumtninary^  Bro^n 
Hematite,  c*r  traiadUkt  Calcareous  Spar.  A 
body  is  termed  lamithr  when  the  crys^talline 
mass  is  composed  of  iaminse  or  leavesi  ivhether 
plane  or  curve,  as  Gypsum-  The  Grannlfir 
strueture  i^  sometimes  coarse,  a^  CoU^phouite; 
flue,  as  Magnetic  Iron,  Fluor  Spar  i  and  impal- 
pflhte  or  compact,  as  Chalcedony,  FUuL 
These  terms  are  rather  used  as  cunvenieut  in 
de^ription^  as  some  subi^tariees  are  anly  found 
iu  a  crystalline  or  imperfectly  crystallized ' 
state, 

C  U  B  A  N.    See  Co  pr  k  a  P  r m  it  es. 

CUBE  ore:  .mn.  Syiu  Heiahedral  Liro- 
cone-malachite,  M.\  Pharmacosideriie ;  Wiir- 
fflerz^  Siderite,  Dtsaip.  Cry  si.  Regular,  the 
cube  with  ^  8-hedroii^  and  1 24-hedron,  and 
IS-bedron^  with  cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to 
cube.  H.^2-5,  Q.^3.  Olive-green,  pass- 
ing into  yellowish  browrn  and  grass  green; 
lustre  adamantine;  subtransincent ;  rather 
see  tile  J  with  an  oLive-^reen  brow  a  streak, 
usually  pale^ 

Chc*n.  Rdat*  Iti  a  closed  tube  ^ives  off  water 
becomini^  redj  yields  arsenical  fumes  on 
charcoal,  and  fuses  to  a  gray,  rnelallic,  mag- 
netic slag,  which  gives  an  iron  reaciion  "Kith 
the  IJuies.  Soluble  m  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
the  greater  part  decomposed  by  solution  of 
potass  a.  Form.  3  FeO,  As  O,  +  3  ^^2^b> 
S  As^O.  +  IB  HO-  iM^ttl  Wheril  Goolau, 
Wheal  Unity,  Carharrak,  Corn  wo  Ih  St,  Leon- 
hard,  France;  Schneeberg^  Sch  warden  berg, 
8a:iony, 

CUBK  SPAR,     See  Aw«ti>aiTe. 

CUBEBS,  Oil  iif.  Phijr,  and  Ckcm.  Dis- 
tilled from  the  fruit  of  the  Fiptr  Cvtrlta,  or 
Java  pepper.  An  aromatic,  colorless*,  essen- 
tial oil,  of  spec,  grav,  0-929,  which  thickens 
on  ei}>osure,  without  losing  its  wlor,  and  suf- 
fers partiiU  decomposition  when  distilled  with- 
out water;  boils  beiw.  48 2*^  and  600°  F,  Us 
circular  polarizing  power  is — 40°  1',  and,  ac- 
cording to  Soubeiran  aud  Cnpitaine^  Cj^Hj^, 
represents  its  composition,  which  is  ia  per 
cent,  the  same  as  that  of  oil  of  terpentine,  the 
formula  however  of  the  atoms  of  the  latter, 
(Cjj^Hjj),  being  different*  The  hydrate  of  this 
oil  IS  iiearopten,  which  passes  over  with  the 
last  portions  of  the  distilled  esse  ace  aud  drop.s 
therefrom,  after  long  standing,  in  rhombic 
octohedral  crystals.  These  crvstals  melt  at 
156°  F,,  and  consist  of  C^^n^fl.  The  action 
of  gaseous  hydrochloric  ac:d  upoa  the  oil 
generates  a  crystallized  camphor,  which  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  268° ;  its 
composition  according  to  Soubeiran  and  Capi- 
taine,  is  G^^Hj^Cl. 

CuhfUn,    A  uame  first  given  to  a  partially 

folsilile,  g-reenfsh  yellow  mixture  of  several 

ingredientSj  announced  by  Moaheim  as  a^  'pe- 

ealiar  pnncipie  of  cubebs.     The  \a.iet  te 
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searches  of  Soubeiran  and  Oapitatne  bave 
developed  the  true  cubebin,  which  is  a  hqiIp 
vtjlaiile  body,  iusolubie  in  water  and  ether, 
but  er}^<; tailing  in  needles  (in  groups)  from  ita 
stoiudon  in  boiling  alcohol,  by  which  it  is  rea- 
dily taken  up.  Acetic  acid,  and  the  oils 
generally,  also  dissolve  it.  As  far  as  known, 
it  is  a  neutral  body,  but  its  equivalent  has  not 
been  determined.  An  analysis^  of  the  crystalfi 
however,    shows    their    composition     lo    be 

It  IS  obtoined  by  evaporatmg  a  strong  a]ei>- 
holic  tincture  of  cubebs  (which  hare  been 
exhau.^ted  of  their  oil  by  distillation)  to  one- 
fourth  its  bulk,  then  filtering,  and  aflerwards 
continuing  the  evaporation  nearly  to  dryness. 
By  eipoiiure  to  cold  the  residuum  becomes 
f^e mi-cry sialfine,  and  must  then  be  straiae^ 
thfouFi^h  a  cloth  to  separate  the  liquid  cubebin 
of  Cassola,  The  solid  portion  on  the  filter 
having  been  pressed,  is  then  dissolyed  in  fonr 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  0*90,  and  then 
boiled.  The  whole  having  stood  sufi^cientljr 
lon^  for  the  deposition  of  the  uu dissolved 
resiin  and  itapurities,  the  clear  supernafant 
iiquor  is  decanted  and  set  aside,  Thecrrsiik 
vrhich  drop  are  true  cubebin,  and  can  be  Ahi*  | 
ther  purified  by  resolution  in  boiling  cooeefr  I 
traied  alcnhoL  Several  chemists  assert  fkt 
identity  of  cubebin  with  piperin,  A  dish* 
fnushin^j  test  is  in  the  fine  crimson  color  in- 
pnrtcd  to  the  former  by  sulphuric  acid,  tad 
which  rrmaius  unchanged  for  noany  h&m^ 

CUBIZITE,     See  Asf^Lctai. 

CUCUMBER,  Wild,  Fhan  Syn.  Sqiiam 
Cucumber;  Momordim  Elattrium.  Grotrs  Jfl 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  yields  Euriajri* 
Annexed  are  two  analyses  of  the  eiprc^ 
and  evaporated  juice  of  the  plant 

Dr,  Pctni*  Jnalytii,  Mr.  Hmntr*  JM^ 
El  at  in              7        j  ^  Crystallizable  sub- 
Bitter  matter  5  ' " "  *'*  stance  (Elatexin)*** 

Extractive 2-6      Green  resin, 17 

Fccula 2-8      Starch * 

Gluten ,.0^6      Woody  fibre f! 

Woody  m  a  tte  r . , , .  2'5  Saline  matters , , .  *  ■  ' 

Water., ..-04  — 

—  Ill 

10-0  — 

CUCUMIS,     See  Cot-orrKXit. 

CUDBEAIL  Tf€L  Byn.  Ger.  Persio,  U 
prepared  by  the  action  of  air  and  ammoBii 
upon  the  expressed  decoctions  of  the  Xk«hii*« 
tnrtarffif  Parmcha  ompkahdetf  and  probablf 
other  lichens.  Found  in  commerce  astdhed 
pasSte  and  a  powder,  both  being  used  for  dye- 
ing; the  title  Archil,  sometimes  applied  to  % 
properly  belongs  to  its  infusion  or  liquid 
violet  paste,  used  for  staining  wood.  Thr  * 
color,  though  beautiful,  is  ftigitive.. 

Cudbear   is    soluble    in   acidulated  water.    ; 
urine,  and  alkaline  leys  ;  the  latter  chaa^nf 
it  to  a  blue,  and  the  acids  to  a  red.    See  Li^  | 
xnsi  and  Ltcaan^i.  I 

CUAQN,  Oil  of,    Cium.   Ffcar,    Exists  ready 
formed  in  the  seeds  of  the  CuimHmn  Cyminion, 
and  consists  of  two  oils,  a  minute  quantity  dI 
,  tMm\Ti\^  isjE^vd,  and  some  resin*    One  of  the  tw^  I 
\  ^>tl\s  tOYk\jaWi'^  Di.'^^tTV.    ^<Wi«r(l£  and  CoileiffX.)    ' 


CUMMINGTONITE.  CURD. 

They  are  tenned  Cuminole  and  Cymen;  thei  CU^EL.  Tech.  A  flat,  porous  crucible,  on 
ibnMr  {Opfl.fi^  a  yellowish,  sharp  tasting  which  cupellation  is  performed. 
■nd  smelling  liquid,  of  spec.  grav.  0*969  at  57^,  |  Cr pellation.  Tech.  The  precious  metals, 
whidi  boils  at  437^,  and  on  exposure  to  air  is  j  gold  and  silver,  are  heated  on  a  cupel  to  sepa- 
conrerted  into  cuminic  acid,  a  similar  transfor-  rate  impurities  from  them.  On  a  small  scale 
mation  being  produced  by  liquid  chlorine  and  the  operation  is  performed  with  great  care  on 
a  mixture  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa  and  ■  small  cupels,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  Fused  potassa  converts  it :  precious  metal.  8cc  Assat.  On  a  large  scale 
instantaneously  into  cuminate  of  potassa,  with  silver  is  obtained  from  argentiferous  lead  on 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  the  same  principle.    Such  a  large  cupel,  se- 

The  analogy  of  the  derivatives  of  this  oil  vcral  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  of  bone-ash,  or 
with  those  originating  from  the  essence  of ,  a  mixture  uf  it  with  luam,  ashes,  dtc.,  in  a  cir- 
bitter  almonds,  allows  the  supposition  of  a  cular  or  oval  form,  hollowed  into  a  basin,  in 
common  radical  in  the  cuminole,  cuminic  acid,  which  the  lead  is  melted  by  a  reverberating 
dec.  This  radical,  styled  by  Gerhardt  and  flame.  A  current  of  air  from  a  bellows, 
Cahoors  Cmnyl,  has  for  its  formula,  ^go^'n^i  driven  at  an  angle  upon  the  surface,  oxidizes 
-^  H.  Cymen  (C^qH^^),  the  more  volatile  por-  the  lead  and  other  metals,  and  at  the  same 
tion  of  the  oil  of  cumin,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  time  drives  the  fused  litharge  across  to  a 
the  odor  of  lemons.  It  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  channel,  through  which  it  flows  out  of  the 
0-861,  boils  at  347^,  and  is  unalterable  in  the  furnace,  carrying  a  mere  trace  of  silver  with 
air  and  by  distillation.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the 
changes  it  into  sulpho-cymenic  acid,  and  nitric  remainder  of  the  litharge  is  absorbed  by  the 
acidtransformsit  into  a  crystalline  acid,  which  cupel,  together  with  the  other  oxides,  and 
has  not  yet  been  examined.  This  hydro-' nearly  pure  metallic  silver  remains. 
carbon  {Gerhardt  &nd  C  a  hours)  is  identical  in  I  CUPKANGLE81TE.  Min.  Diplogenic  Lead- 
density  and  other  properties  with  camphomcn.     \  Baryte,   Hnid,     Kupferbleivitriol   oder  spath. 

The  oil  of  cumin  itself  boils  at  418®  F.,  has  \  Hlei'lasur,  Linarit.  Detcrip,  Cryst.  night 
a  spec.  grav.  of  0-860,  and  is  represented  by  Rhombic,  consisting  of  horizontal  prisms  and 
formula  as  C^qHi^Oj.  I  two  terminal  planes,  to  which  latter  its  cleav- 

Cwminie  Jew,  Formed  by  the  action  of  po-  aj^e  is  perfect.  H.  2*5  —  3.  G.  6-3  —  5-5,  Deep 
tassa  upon  the  oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  of  azure-blue;  vitreous  or  adamantine;  trans- 
the  Cuminum  Cyminum.  When  hydrated  its  j  lucent;  with  pale-blue  streak.  It  gives  the 
formula  is  Cj^H„0,-f-  Aq.  It  is  in  beautiful  I  reactions  of  lead,  copper,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
white  tabular  prisms  when  obtained  from!  and  is  composed  of  PbO,  SO,-t-CuO,  HO. 
solution,  but  in  long  needles  when  procured  It  is  onlv  found  at  Leadhills,  Scotland, 
by  sublimation;  fuses  at  197-6°,  dissolves  |  CrPliANTIMONY  GLANCE.  Min.  8yB. 
readily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble-  Antimonial Copper.  GVr.  Kupferantimonglanz. 
in  water.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts,  some  It  occurs  at  Wolfsberg,  Hartz,  in  small,  ag- 
of  which  are  deliquescent,  and  one  or  more  grej^ated  prisms.  H.  =  3  —  4.  G.  :a4-47. 
crystal! izable.  By  distillation  with  four  times  |  Lead-^ray  to  iron-gray ;  metallic ;  opake ;  with 
its  weight  of  barj'ta  {Gerhardt  and  CdAoitra),!  conchoidal  fracture  and  black  streak.  Fusible, 
it  is  changed  into  an  agreeable  smelling,  color- 1  ^ivin^  off  antimonial  vapors,  and  leaving  a 
less  liquid,  called  Cunun,  which  boils  at  291°,  |  metallic  globule  which  gives  the  reaction  of 
and  is  strongly  refractive  of  light.  Its  formula  i  copper.  Form.  Cu-8,  8bj8,. 
is  C„H,2,  and  as  cuminic  acid  yields  it  by  the  i  CC-PROMANGANESE.  Min,  H.  =s  1«6- 
loss  of  2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  exactly  as  ben-'  G.  =  3-15  —  3*25.  Reniform  and  botryoidal, 
zole  is  formed  from  benzoic  acid,  it  is  closely  j  bluish  black,  opake,  with  resinous  lustre, 
analogous  to  that  body,  and  furthermore  is  !  Gives  much  water,  and  decrepitates  in  a 
isomeric  with  retinylrn,  obtained  by  the  distii-  closed  tube;  gives  the  reaction  of  manganese, 
lition  of  resins,  and  also  with  mesityirn,  Cu-j  copper,  and  sometimes  of  iron  and  cobalt;  is 
men  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  evolution  of 
readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils,  j  chlorine.  Form.  RO,  2  MnOj-f-^  HO,  in  which 
and  is  unchangeable  by  potassa.  The  pecu- 1  RO  is  oxide  of  copper,  protoxides  of  manga- 
liar  crystalline  matter,  formed  by  the  action  •  ncse  and  cobalt,  magnesia,  lime,  baryta,  and 
of  nitric  acid,  is  called  Nitrocumvle^  and  the '  potassa. 

acid  produced  by  union  with  strong  sulphuric  |      IjcKaL   Kammsdorff,  and  near  Saalfeld;  Ma- 
acid,  nUpho-rumemc,  ^C^fl^y  8,0^),  which  is    dison  Co.,  Missouri,  U.  8.,  in  which  latter  lo- 
analogous  to  the  sulpho-benzidic,  and  forms  i  cality  it  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  cupro- 
with  Uie  bases  well-characterized  salts,  mostly   cobalt  pyrites. 
solnble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water.  |      CCRARA.      The   poisonous   extract  of  a 

CUMMINGTONITE.  Min,  Thin  colum-  plant  called  Mavarure,  used  by  the  South  Ame- 
nar,  divergent;  ash-gray:  silky;  translucent,  rican  Indians  for  envenoming  the  barbs  of 
opake;  brittle.  H.=3  6  —  6*5.  G.=  3-2.  In-  their  arrows.  Alcohol  extracts  an  alkaline 
fusible  except  on  thin  edges;  forms  a  black  yellowish  mass,  of  horny  aspect,  called  Curo- 
glass  with  borax;  fuses  with  soda,  with  efler-,  rin.  (Bmnnngault  and  Railin,)  It  is  intensely 
Tescence  to  a  dark  glass.  According  to  Muir's  |  virulent  and  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water 
analysis,  silica,  soda,  protoxides  of  iron,  and  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohoU 
manganese,  with  8  pr.  ct  water.  The  ratio  Heated,  it  carbonizes.  CombmedL 'm^lki  «jc\^) 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  silica  and  basses  is  10:3,;  it  forms  bitter,  uncryslaWizaYAe  ii«\i.Xx^  a^\a* 
ftom  which  the  mnslfsis  may  be  deemed  in- '  CUKCUMIN.  dee  Tismnamic. 
correct,  or  the  min^Ml  A  mixture.  \     CURD.   Tteh.   Acomponeik\otm\\>L,wma»a 
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CYAKOCEN, 


^  its  chemical  ch&tmci^risUcs   io  iLlbtiiann^i  cJtU  tubr^  finely  ^r^wn  out  to  exhibit  its 

and  b^  its  susceptibility  offermeotatioa  wh(?ti|  Moij^tnu*,  or  loa  high  9.  temperaturti  nadcff 

moi  s  t^  also  re  sem  b  I  i  ft  ^  vef  e  table  gluten.  U'  h  en    ilu»  g^a&  im  pure.    Pa  racyftno  gen  remtliis* 

<5H  eiposure  to  air  or  by  boLling>  the  saccliariue        Pr&p.    A  colorless  gas,  wiih  a  stmng,  p^&O^ 

eonsiiluent  of  mi  lie  acquirers  »n  acid  (lactic)    liar  odor,  irritating  the  ryes  and  noie  povet^ 

property,  ifs  curd  portion,  owing  its  liqiiirfity    fully,  burning  with  pvirplish  flame ;  5pec*  gr%T« 

to   the  presence   of  potassa,  coagulates  und   ^t'8D64i  compressible  hy  3  or  4  atmo^phtres. 


separate*  from  the  whey  in  white,  tremuJous^ 
gelatinous  masses.  The  curd  formed  by  rtnn^l 
it  called  CnuiH,  and  miied  with  batter  is  the 
basis  of  common  cheese.  The  eongtdtimu  eli- 
mitiattid  by  acetic  acid  from  the  liquid,  after 
rVrtfiff  ceases  to  have  action^  is  lertned  Zfiger, 
or  S*rai.     Sec  Milk. 

CL'RRY,  Tfch.  A  renowned  sauce,  much 
used  in  maay  articles  of  ludiiin  cookery,  and 
ilcriTes  its  name  from  the  cnrry- powder  (Tua- 
MKBic)  with  which  it  is  colored  and  partially 
K^soned'  Of  the  many  modiiieationE:  of  this 
Bondimeni,  the  following  is  the  most  generally 
Kjsproved. 

King  of  Oudt't  Sauet,    To  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  very  finely  minced  meat  ad  J  |  lb.  fre&h 
htitter,  2  large  onions,  I  ^ill  of  p-ood  veal-grairy, 
a  table  spoonful  of  curry-powder,  aud  simmer 
,  the  whole  in  a  covered  pan  for  two  hours* 

e'hen  ready  to  he  served  up»  ^quccase  in  tis 
uch  leraon-juice  u$  is  necessar)-  to  give  it  an 
acid  flavor.    (Murrfiif.)    To  $iiit  »ome  tastes  a 
garlic  is  oceanic nally  added. 
^    CUSPARIN.     See  A?reo*Tt?aA. 
W   CVAMELIDE.     See  CTA^vocasr  nnd  Oxy- 

PrcYANlTE.    Sec  KtAitiTi. 

CYANOGEN*  Chm.  tu*fii%  tlitt,  ^w*m.  I 
gtnfrat^t  from  its  earliest  kncjun  compound, 
Prussian  blue.  Discovered  m  I8i5,  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  since  then  studied  by  many  che- 
mists* 

H=l       O^lOO 


S-:::: 

I50**i4 

45^90 
54^10 

'     2&>20 
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Form.  CjjN.    Sym.  Cy. 

FQrmation.  It  is  formed  when  one  or  both 
of  its  elements  are  in  their  incipient  state* 
with  the  presence  of  another  body  with  which 
the  cyanogen  may  unite.  Thus,  when  ammo- 
niaca!  gas  is  passed  over  charcoat  at  a  white 
heal,  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  free  hydrogen 
result;  S  NHj+  05,  =  NH^,  C^N  +  H^.  If 
carbonate  of  potassta  be  present,  cyanide  of 
potassium*  water,  hydrogen,  and  carbotiic  acid 
result;  NHj  +  Cj+  KG,  COj=K.C^N-i-HO 
+  H|+CO^*  When  minpled.  ammonia-gas 
and  carbonic  oxide;  or  whets  the  gaseous  01- 
ides  of  nitrogen,  with  earbureited  hydrogen  or 
vapor  of  alcohol,  are  heated  in  presence  of 
platinum  sponge,  cyanide  of  ammonium  is 
formed*  It  is  also  fonned  by  the  meiamorp bo- 
ats of  various  organic  bodies,  a-s  by  heating 
formiate  of  ammonia,  by  the  action  of  emulsin 
on  amygdalin  with  water,  d:c* 

Prep.  By  healing  in  a  small  retort  neutral, 
if7  cy&Dtde  of  mercury,  below  redness,  it  be- 
comes  black,  semi-fuses,  and  evoivtjH  c'jatt- 


or  by  cold)  into  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  ape& 
gray.  0-9  (by  Faraday's  apparatus).  Watef 
dissolves  4^  volb.  cyanogen,  receiving  ill 
characteristic  odor  and  a  &harp  tasu^.  The 
solution  decomposes,  depositing  a  brown  iul^ 
stance  with  the  compodtion,  C^  ^110,  ai)d 
then  coataining  prussjc  and  carbonic  acidl, 
ammonia,  urea^  and  oxalate  of  ammouja.  Tht 
brown  substance,  at  a  red  heat,  forma  parup 
cyanogen.  A  trace  of  acid  in  ihe  water  pc^ 
tects  the  cyanogen*  Alcohol  dissotvei  tl^ 
ether  5  volls.  cyanogen,  and  the  aolutioa^  4^ 
compose  similarly  to  that  of  water.  Cyanofta 
supjK3rls  a  very  high  temperature  wlihont  d^ 
composition,  but  by  passing  over  wUiHMI 
iron,  it  is  resolved  Into  carbon  and  nintigeB, 
and  heated  with  oxygen  or  oxide  of  copper  ut to 
"3  vol  Is.  carbonic  acid  and  1  voL  nitrogen* 

Cyanogen  combines  directly  with  potassimv 
and  sodium;  with  the  fixed  alkalies  it  fonn* 
a  cyanide  aud  cyan  ate;  other  cyanides  an 
formed  by  double  decomposition^  la  atac^ 
all  its  relations  it  exhibits  a  great  degreo  n 
fij:ednej^s,  and  the  closest  analogy  wli&  dtt 
halogens,  with  a  peculiar  difference  due  to  in 
comp<>nud  nature,  and  other  peculiarit^s^ficb 
vt$  the  formation  of  Sulphocyanides,  d^ 

Uyanogen  may  be  determined  in  iti  cofll* 
pounds  by  ultimate  organic  Ajf  aiku,  ef  lif 
precipitating  it  with  nitrate  of  siJver,  weighia^ 
igniting,  and  again  weighipg,  to  ascertiifl  tta 
loss  of  cyanogen ;  if  chlorine  be  prcseci  li 
the  same  time,  the  mixed  chloride  and  cyw&i^ 
of  silver  is  weighed,  converted  into  cblonsi^ 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  cyanogen  calculated 
by  the  diflerence. 

P/irdfyanogen  remains  as    a   coal-like  Mj 
when  cyanogen  is  prepared  from  cyaaid*  w 
mercury  or  silver;  or  it  is  obtained  by  igmiiiif 
the  browti  precipitate  from  a  saturated  liclii' 
tion  of  cyanogen  in  alcohol,  or  from  aqneois 
prussic  acid,    ft  is  brown,  amorpbotis,  icdit* 
sible.     Probable  formula  NC*;  isomeric,  Wiit 
c y  an ogcn .    (Joh nsion. )    Th e  dec 0 m po siiioa  d 
cyanide   of  silver  is   attended  by  the  ero^ti' 
tion  of  light  and  heat,  when  one  haJf  of  tivJ 
cyanogen  has  passed  off  and  paracyaDo^ 
remains,  but   the  gas  appears  to  be  anoiW 
isomeric     form    of    cyanogen,     metatyawogtt- 
These  bodies  have  not  been  thoroughly  iavei- 
ligated. 

Cyanohydrir  Jrid^  €hm^  Phar,  Syiu  Hj^ 
d  rocy an  ic ,  Pru  ss  ic  ac  id.  Gtr.  Blaus^u  rt^ 
Uyanwassersto ffsS ure*  Form.  C^NH^UCy. 
Eq.  =  27-2  or  339*78* 

PrpfK  It  is  obtained  like  the  halogen  by* 
dmcids^  by  the  action  of  acids  on  cyamdek. 

To  prepare  the  anhydrous  acid :  I.  P«ar 
concentrated  muriatic  acid  over  finely  powder- 
ed cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
Ihe  neck  of  which  passes  into  a  tube  several 
feet  long,  the  first  third  containing  marbJe,  Ihe 


comes  black,  semi-fuses,  and  evoWfjH  c'jatt- 1  feet  long,  the  first  third  containing  marble,  Ihe  j 
ogea    and   mercury,  the  former  Qf  whic^  k\  tem^inv^^  \  \sLVt^  tW<svide  of  calcium^    Bf  I 
^Mu^ht  over  mercury,  or  may  be  tnimedl  ftl  ft\e\geiiiV^  ^^^tuiii^  ^t  it^xat^  ^  ^%A  ^%£^«s 
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over  and  condenses  first  in  the  tube,  where 
the  marble  and  chloride  of  calcinm  retain 
muriatic  acid  and  water,  and  from  which  the 
cyanohydric  is  driven  by  warmth  into  a  re- 
ceiver cooled  by  ice.  By  theory,  HgCy+HCl 
=?:  HgCl  -f-  HCy,  but  a  portion  of  formiate  of  am- 
monia is  also  produced.  (Gay-Lustac)  2.  Pass 
dry,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  the  cyanide 
of  mercury  in  a  long,  glass  tube,  contain- 
ing white  lead  at  the  end,  to  catch  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen;  HgCy+ HS==HgS -f  HCy. 
{Vauquelin,)  3.  Distil  15  pts.  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  with  9  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  and  9 
pts.  water,  and  into  the  cooled  receiving  flask 
throw  chloride  of  calcium,  which  forms  a  heavy 
solution  from  above  which  the  liquid  cyano- 
hydric acid  may  be  decanted;  by  repeated 
standing  with  the  chloride  it  may  be  obtained 
folly  anhydrous.  (Trautwein,)  4.  Dissolve  2 
pts.  of  the  crude  mass  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
(by  Liebig's  process)  in  5  to  6  pts.  water, 
introduee  it  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  upon 
it  one  part  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted 
with  one  part  water  and  cooled.  The  acid  is 
added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  avoid 
too  much  heat  From  the  beak  of  the  retort  a 
small  tube  enters  a  ^  to  |  inch  lube,  3  ft.  long, 
which  is  bent  into  a  syphon-form,  filled  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  placed  inverted  in  a 
cylinder  filled  with  cold  water;  a  tube  passes 
from  the  other  end  of  the  syphon  into  a  flask 
surrounded  with  ice  and  salt  (or  ice  alone). 
When  all  the  acid  has  been  poured  in,  and  the 
liquid  ceasts  to  boil,  the  water  in  the  cylinder 
is  drawn  ofl*  by  a  syphon,  and  replaced  by 
water  at  86°  to  95°,  which  is  heat  sufficient  to 
drive  over  the  prussic  acid  from  the  chloride 
syphon-tube  into  the  condensing  flask,  and  to 
insure  more  perfect  condensation,  the  small 
tube  entering  the  flask  may  pass  through  a 
Liebig*s  condenser.  The  retorj  may  then  be 
heated  to  obtain  more  acid.  (Liebig.)  The 
dangerous  nature  of  this  acid  demands  great 
care,  especially  the  use  of  ice,  or  ice  and  salt, 
in  its  preparation. 

Pr<^.  A  colorless,  very  thin  flowing  liquid, 
of  peculiar  taste,  and  strong  odor,  benumbing 
the  nasal  organs ;  spec.  grav.  =  0-6969  at  64° ; 
congealiDg  into  a  white,  fibrous  mass  at  •\'5°f 
(not  at  -66°,  Schulz);  boiling  at  79°;  spec. 
gray,  of  vapor  =0.9476;  very  combustible, 
with  a  luminous,  reddish  flame ;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
imparting  a  bitter-almond  taste.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  deadly  poisons,  the  more  so  from  its 
volatility.  It  is  decomposable  in  a  manner 
similar  to  cyanogen  by  iron,  oxygen,  or  oxide 
of  copper;  and  even  spontaneously  in  close 
vessels,  forming  a  brownish  black  substance 
and  ammonia,  but  traces  of  other  acids  pre- 
vent change.  Strong  acids  change  it  into  am- 
monia and  formic  acid,  chlorine  into  muriatic 
acid  and  chloride  of  cyanogen.  Potassium, 
heated  in  its  vapor,  forms  cyanide  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen;  baryta  or  lime  have  the 
same  result,  but  form  both  cyanide  and  cyan- 
ate;  many  metallic  oxides  form  cyanides  and 
water. 

Prom  the  above  it  would  evidently  be  easy 
to  prepare  liquid,  aqueous  prussic  acid,  bat 


for  medicinal  use,  its  highly  poisonous  cha- 
racter demands  great  care  in  preparing  it  of 
an  exact  strength.  The  per  centage  of  anhy- 
drous  acid  in  the  aqueous  acid  varies  greatly 
in  difierent  Pharmacopoeias,  being  1*6  pr.  ct 
in  the  U.  S.  Phar.,  and  12  pr.  ct  in  the  Pa- 
risian. 

I.  Put  4  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
glass  flask,  add  16  pts.  hot  water  to  dissolve 
it,  and,  when  cooled,  add  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
previously  mixed  with  2  pts.  water,  connect 
with  a  tall  receiver,  containing  20  pts.  water, 
and  distil  until  a  mark  on  the  receiver  shows 
38  pts.  The  liquid  contains  2^  pr.  ct.  dry 
acid.  (Geiger.)  The  London  and  U.  8.  Pharm 
direct  Jij  ferrocyanide,  and^jss  sulphuric  acid, 

2.  One  part  ferrocyanide  is  distilled  with  2  pts. 
pure  phosphoric  acid  (spec.  grav.  of  the  solu- 
tion =  M35)  and  3  pts.  alcohol  (spec.  grav. 
=0<8n,  until  a  somewhat  moist  mass  remains, 
receivmg  the  acid  in  1  pt.  alcohol  in  a  receiver. 

3.  Dissolve  22  grs.  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
6  fl^.  water,  add  50  grs.  cryst  tartaric  acid,  dis*- 
solved  in  3  fl^.  rectified  spirit,  and  afler  stand- 
ing some  time  decant.  KCy4-  2  T  -f.  HO  ss 
K0,2T+HCy.  (Latninfr.)  The  small  amount 
of  cream  of  tartar  remaining  in  the  acid,  is 
perhaps  not  objectionable  for  medical  pur> 
poses,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  uncertain 
purity  of  the  cyanide.  4.  Cyanide  of  silver  is 
exactly  decomposed  by  chlprohydric  acid. 
(EveriU.)  AgCy4.HCl  =  AgCl+HCy.  The 
U.  S.  Pharm.  employs  51  grs.  cyanide,  and  41 
grs.  muriatic  acid.  If  the  strength  of  the  lat^ 
ter  acid  could  be  exactly  known,  this  process 
is  a  good  one.  Cyanide  of  mercury  may  be 
substituted  for  that  of  silver.  6.  Prepare  the 
dry  acid  as  above  given  (process  4^  in  a 
cooled  and  graduated  receiver,  and  add  water 
q.  s.  cooled  to  32°.  To  make  an  acid  contain- 
ing 3^  pr.  ct  dry  acid,  to  5  measures  of  the 
dry  acid  obtained,  add  96^  measures  water. 
Liebig, 

Prop.  Like  the  dry  acid  dissolved  in  water, 
it  is  very  subject  to  decomposition,  which  may 
be  prevented  by  a  slight  acidulation  with  an- 
other acid.  The  pure  acid  should  leave  no 
residue  on  evaporation,  sulphuric  acid  and 
yellow  prussiate  are  detected  respectively  by 
a  salt  of  baryta  and  a  persalt  of  iron,  muriatic 
acid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  observing  if  the 
precipitate  wholly  dissolve  in  hot,  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  To  determine  the  amount  of  acid 
in  a  solution,  precipitate  a  given  weight  of  it 
entirely  with  nitrate  of  silver,  collect  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dry  it  at  300°,  and  weigh.  Every 
5  grs.  (exactly  4«88)  cyanide  correspond  to  1 
gr.  dry  acid.  Or  the  precipitate,  dried  on  an 
un weighed  filter,  is  burned  in  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible and  the  silver  weighed,  every  4  grs. 
(3*922)  of  which  are  equivalent  to  1  gr.  of  an- 
hydrous acid.    See  also  Hydurel  of  Bevztl. 

Cyanides,  Those  of  potassium  and  sodium 
may  be  formed  directly,  but  they  are  all  made 
indirectly,  and  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
which  i^  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  use  in 
the  arts.  The  cyanides  are  all  solids,  often  * 
presenting  a  close  analogy  with  the  chlorides, 
and  like  the  latter,  forming  an  extensive  series 
of  double  salts.    The  alkaline  cyanides  are 
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if  cyanide,  alluo5£  thp  whole  of  which  b  again  [  protojjiJe.    Oa  adilin^  n  proto-sall  of  Iron  1o  i 
deposited  as  the  solution  cools*  solutioti  of  cyfinidc  of  potassiuai,  a  yHlowStl* 

Prop.  Colorless;  cryslalli;res  in  tran^^parent  red  precipitate  is  formed,  and  redijisolv^ei!  Vy 
enhes,  or  other  form*  of  ihe  regular  system,  I  an  excess  of  the  cyanide  into  a  yellow  Uqxiid, 
without  odor*  bnt  of  n  sharp  biting  fiikaliEie  j  the  ftrrocvanede  of  pot^stum*  On  heating 
and  b liter-almond  taste ;  fuses  reatUly  to  a  '  dr>'  fcrroeyanide  of  ammonmin,  ey£inid«  of 
clear,  transparent  liqnid,  and  will  bear  a'ammoniaia  is  evolved^  and  a  jcrt^y,  insol^blt 
white  heat  withotit  decomposition  In  close  powder  remains,  which  has  been  considefe^ 
vessels,  bnt  if  ejrpcsed  to  oiy^en,  is  converted  as  thi?  compound.  It  is  also  prodnced,  ao« 
Into  cyanate  of  pola^^sa.  On  erposure  the  cording  to  Robiqoe^  by  pouring  a  samrated 
cryatals  become  opake,  deliqnescc  in  a  mt^tst    solution   of  sulphohydric  acid  orer  reeenily 


atmo sphere,  are  very  soluble  in  water*  the  so- 
lution is  decomposed  ev^n  by  the  carbonic 
Acid  of  the  airr  and  smells  of  pmissic  acid; 
even  m  close  vessels  it  decomposes  aOer  some 
time. 

It  js  converted^  in  solutic>n  in  water,  into 
hydroeyanate  of  potassa;  if  tht*  j^ofoliou  be 
evaporated  with  an  excess  of  potass  a,  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  evoh^ed  as  ammonia, 
ftud  formiate  of  potassa  remains.  Efl'erves- 
eence  on    the   addition  of   aii    acid   prove*? 


ihe  presence  of  carbonic  acid;  a  yeljow  color,  (which  has  a  strong  astringent  taste, 


that  of  iron ;  and  a  blackenttij^,  when  heated, 
the  admixture  of  &alts  of  formic  acid.  It  is 
a  powerful  mean  of  reducing  metallic  com- 
pouuds  to  the  state  of  melai,  and  is  hence  an 
invaluable  reagent  for  the  blowpipe. 

%  Vtfanitic  ff  Smham^  NjiCyj  prepare(i  in  the 
same  manner,  has  Ihe  same  properties  as  the 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

3.  Cyajwhifdrati  of  jfmrti&ma^  or  Cymtide  of 
AmnvMimm.  Prepared  by  distill  in  g  dry  ammo- 
siacal  salts  with  m^tallie  cyanides,  or  by  bring* 
ing  anhydrous  cyanohydric  acid  into  conLici 
with  ammoniacal  ^as,  when  the  compouad  is 
produced  in  the  form  of  bright  cry^ralUne 
yJates,  It  is  almost  as  volaiile  as  pru.'^sic  acid 
3tseJf;  decomposes  very  rapidly  in  water,  js 
poisonons,  and  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odor. 
Form.  NH^Oy, 

Cyunug^n  {tJid  Jiftmoma.  If  cy ant  gen  gas  be 
conducted  into  liquid  ammonia,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  brown  substance,  which  contains  am- 
monia in  chemical  combination,  is  deposili^d ; 
the  soluble  products  are  Ijke  those  when  cv* 
anogen  is  dissolved  in  water.  AeenTdtn^  to 
Johnston,  its  composition  may  be  represt^nicd 
by  the  form.  C^N^H^O^,  or  C^NjO  +  NHj-|- 
HjOg,  consequently  as  a  hydraied  ammoniacal 
compound  of  an  acid,  which  contains  the  same 
quantity  of  cyanogen  as  the  cyannric  acid, 
and  may  therefore  be  con^iidered  as  the  pro- 
toxide of  the  radical  of  the  laiter  acid*  By 
heating  this  brown  precipitate  to  redness,  pa- 
racy  an  ogen,  water,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
are  obtained* 

4.  Cyanide  of  Zint,  Form*  ZoCy.  The  acid 
solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  is  treated  with  cyan- 
abydric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipiiaie  is  formed, 
which  is  washed  and  dried.  A  brilliant  white, 
tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  atid  alco- 
hol, hut  perfectly  soluble  in  ammonia,  as  also 
in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  with  the  evolution 
of  cyanohydric  acid. 

5.  Cyanide  of  Intn*  Form,  FeCy.  This  com- 
jjowad,  remarkable  from  its  lendeticy  to  form 

Ffffy  peculiar  class  of  dotible  compound'*  by 


nnlting  with  oiher  cyanides,  appears  \t\capa\*V( 


bVeW 
in^\l 


prepared  Prussian  blue  contained  in  a  wel^ 
stoppered  vessel;  the  blue  becomes  irhite,  &i3d 
the  solution  contains  cyanohydric  acid.  The 
properties  of  these  preparations  differ  toe 
widely  to  allow  of  their  being  considered  as 
ideaticah  § 

6.  5!?jr^iJiV^flitt(/e  of  Irrni,  FcjCy^.  Unknown 
in  a  pure  ?taie.  On  mixing  a  solurion  of 
ferridcj^anide  of  potassium  to  the  sihco-tlaorid* 
of  iron,  the  siUco-flnoride  of  potassiuiii  tt 
separated,  and  a  deep,  brown  liquid  feiDsini^ 

become! 
blue  on  evaporntion,  and  leaves  &  residue  nf 
Prussian  blue.  It  farms  a  numerous  class  of 
doiible  cyanides, 

7.  Ftrnf^mtft  CyamAc,  Fe^Cy  -t- 4  HO  =; 
FeCy  -f  FejCy,  +  4  HO.  Obtained  by  boijinf 
the  f  reen  powder,  which  falls  on  heating^  or 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  ferrocyanidf 
of  jiotassium  charged  with  an  excess  of  ohfo- 
rine,  with  8  to  JO  times  its  weight  of  concen* 
traled  hydrEjchloric  acid,  until  the  Altered 
sololiim  ceases  to  be  rendered  turbid  by  waier* 
The  green  re^iidue,  when  well  washed,  should 
be  dried  in  vacuo ;  it  is  but  slightly  acted  upon 
by  concentrated  hydrochlonc  acid,  or  by  cblo* 
fine,  but  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydmte 
of  pDtossa  iiilo  perojtide  of  iron  and  ferrocy- 
anide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,    Fe^ 

8*  Cyavific  of  Cohati.  CoCy.  Formed  by 
mixinff  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  cobalt  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  a  brownish  white  preci* 
pi  tale. 

9*  Cff^mtff  of  Kitktl  Formed  by  precipita- 
ting acetate  of  nickel  with  prussic  acid,  is  an 
apple-^reen  hydrate,  which  becomes  light- 
hrciwn  nnlmlrous  cyanide,  NiCy,  by  heatia^. 
Its  duuble  salts  see  below. 

10,  Tyiff,  vf  Lead,  is  white,  insolnble,  and 
appears  to  be  a  basic  cyanide  like  those  of  th« 
alkalies* 

U.  Subcyan.  of  Copper,  formed  by  the  hy- 
drated  red  oxide  and  pmssio  acid,  is  whi^ 
and  soluble  in  ammonia.  Cyanitit  of  Copftr^ 
formed  from  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  copper, 
is  a  yellow  powder*  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
In  muriatic  acid,  pre cip liable  with  waier*  It 
forms  double  sbUs. 

ri.  CyaHiffiflfMrrrury.  Form,  HgCy.  Prrp» 
1.  An  aquetjus  solution  of  prusstc  acid  is  treated 
with  finely  powdered  red  oxide  of  meroary 
until  all  odor  of  Ihe  former  disappears ;  the 
liquul  yields  on  evaporation  pure  crystals  of 
the  cyanide.  The  acid  prepared  by  Gelger's 
method  is  most  convenient,  and  should  be 
in  traduced  into  a  well-stoppered  botUe,  the 
wnViTi^^ws.  ^'\\k  the  oiide  of  mercujy  bemg 


^f  existing  in  a  free  state  as  the  corresponding \^^otnsj\ti  \i^  t^t^j^tia  ^v\%!C\«4^   1\  mast  «ir 
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wmji  be  rememberecL  that  the  compoand  can 
onlyiw  prodaced  when  water  is  present  in 
svlEeieiif  quantity  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the 
cymnide ;  water  must  therefore  be  added,  should 
it  be  obseired  that  the  liquid  smells  uf  prussic 
mcid,  while  any  portion  of  the  oxide  of  mcr- 
Giiry  remains  nndissolred.  2.  By  adilin^  to  a 
solation  of  2  pts.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
in  15  pts.  of  boiling  water,  3  pts.  of  dry  hisul- 
phate  of  mercury;  boil  the  mixture  for  ^  hour, 
and  separate  the  clear  liquid  while  boiliuf^hot 
from  the  precipitate  by  filtration ;  as  the  solu- 
tion cools,  the  cyanide  cr}'staIlizos.  The 
mother-Jiquor  yields  a  second  crop  of  crystals 
by  evaporation;  or  it  may  be  evaporated  to 
diynesSy  and  the  cyanide  obtained  from  the 
residue  by  boiling  alcohol.  ^  The  first  crystals 
from  the  aqueous  soluticm  are  purified  by  a 
second  crystallization.  The  formation  of  the 
ejranide  in  this  process  is  owiii^  to  the  mutual 
decomposition  between  the  2  eq.  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  of  the  fenocyanide  and  2  ccj.  of 
lolphate  of  mercurj'  into  cyanide  of  m**rcury 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  while  the  cyanide  of 
iron  is  precipitated. 

Prop,  Crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
regular  4-  or  6-sided  prisms;  they  are  anhy- 
droas,  permanent  in  the  air,  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable metallic  taste,  and  very  poisonous, 
•duble  in  8  pts.  water  at  fiO°,  but  more  so  in 
boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. 

Oxide  of  mercury  decomposes  all  soluble 
laetailic  cyanides  with  the  formation  of  an 
oxide  and  double  cyanides  of  mercury  and 
other  metals.  If  the  cyanide  be  boiled  with 
an  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury,  the  latter  is 
dissolved  in  large  quantity,  and  the  solution, 
on  evaporation,  deposits  a  compound  in  fine 
acicalar  crystals,  HCy,  3  HO ;  they  are  mon* 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  th^  cyanide,  and 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  formation  of 
this  compound,  durin;?  the  preparation  of  the 
cyanide,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  by  the 
carefuTaddition  of  cyanohydric  acid  until  its 
odor  is  perceptible. 

A  subcyanide  corresponding^  to  the  suboxide 
of  mercury  is  unknown.  When  an  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  it  by  ^d.lin;^  a  subsalt  of 
mercury  to  pru-ssic  acid,  metallic  mercury  is 
instantly  separated,  and  cyanide  formed. 

\X  Cyanide  of  Silver .  AgCy.  Falls,  on  mix- 
ing a  soluble  salt  of  silver  with  cyanohydric 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  white  curdy 
precipitate;  is  decomposed  by  all  hydracids, 
hot  with  great  diflficulty  by  other  mineral  acids, 
except  boiling  nitric ;  sufilers  no  chan<;e  by  the 
caustic  fixed  alkalies,  is  readily  dissolved  by 
ammonia.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  forming 
vith  it  a  crystalline  compound,  decomposed 
hf  water.  It  forms  double  cyanides  with  other 
metallic  cyanides. 

14.  Cyanide  of  Panadium,  PdCy.  The  affin- 
ity of  palladium  for  cyanogen  surpa.s>es  that 
of  all  other  metals;  they  combine,  whenever 
eyinohydric  acid  or  any  soluble  cyanide  is 
lidded  to  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  palladium, 
ia  the  form  of  a  light  brownish  yellow  preci- 
pitate with  a  greenish  tint  if  copper  be  pre-  \ 
sent;  forms  double  salts  with  ammonia,  cyan-  \ 
ith  of  potassiam,  and  nitrate  of  palladium,      \ 


15.  Cynni^  of  Gold.  Form.AuCy.  Obtained 
by  treating  aurocyanide  of  potassium  (see 
below)  with  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  in 
a  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  out 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  water,  forms  a 
yellow  crj'stalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

IC.  Cyanide  (f  Gold,  Form.  AuCy,.  A  so- 
lution of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  carefully  de- 
prived of  all  free  acid  by  evaporation,  is 
:  treated  by  a  recently  prepared  solution  of 
\  cyanide  of  potassium  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
I  cyanic  acid,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  the 
!  chlr)ride  of  gold  in  solution.  The  yellowish 
'  white  gold  cyanide  is  collected,  washed,  and 
'  dried.  An  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
:  dissolves  it  with  a  yellowish  red  color,  but  it 
I  is  re-precipitated  by  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is 
;  prepared  by  adding  to  16  pts.  gold  dissolved  in 
'  aqua  regia,  a  boiling  solution  of  24  pts.  of 
■  cyanide  of  mercury,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
I  and  washing  with  water. 


Double  Ctaxides. 

All  insoluble  metallic  cyanides  (of  heavy 
metals)  combine  with  the  soluble  (of  alkaline 

I  metals)  to  peculiar,  generally  crystal lizable, 
double  compounds,  which  are  very  similar  in 
their  {general  properties  to  the  combinations 
of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  metallic  sulphu- 
rots.  Thus  the  cyanides  of  gold,  palladium, 
silver,  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  &c.,  are  readily 
dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  or  so- 
dium, forming  either  yellow  or  colorless  solu- 
tions, which  are  not  changed  or  decomposed 
by  the  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies^  or  by 
metallic  chlorides;  acids  precipitate  insoluble 
cyanide,  owing  to  the  decompositi(.n  of  the  solu- 
ble cyanide.  On  mixing  a  double  cyanide  of 
potassium  or  sodium  with  a  salt  of  a  proper  me- 
tal, a  new  double  compound  is  generally  form- 
ed, in  which  the  alkaline  metal  is  replaced  by 
its  equivalent  of  the  heavy  metal.  The  double 
cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  KCy4- AgCy, 
forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  PbO,A,  the  double 
cyanide  of  silver  and  lead,  PbCy4-A:;Cy,  and 
acetate  of  pr)tassa.  The  soluble  metallic  cy- 
an id(^s  often  form  double  compounds  with  the 
insoluble  metallic  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides. 

The  double  compounds  of  both  cyanides  of 
iron  and  the  cyanide  of  cobalt  with  other 
cyanides,  and  with  cyanohydric  acid,  are  pe» 
ciiliar;  the  latter  are  soluble  in  water,  crystal- 
lizable,  of  a  distinct  acid  taste,  redden  litmus, 
pormanenily  decompose  carbonates  with  effer- 
vescence, and  perfectly  neutralize  the  alkalies; 
properties  not  possessed  by  the  free  cyanohv- 
dric  acid.  Neither  the  iron  nor  the  cobalt  in 
these  compounds  can  be  detected  by  the  alka- 
lies, by  the  soluble  metallic  sulphurets,  or,  in 
short,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  reagents. 

Theoretic  Composition,  Several  views  have 
been  proposed  for  representing  the  composi* 
tion  of  these  compounds.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius  they  are  double  salts,  simvl^x  Xo  oiOcAX 
double  salts,  in  which  1  e%ioC  tenoc^^xiSi^^  \& 

'united  with  2  eq.  of  ano\heT  cy  aivv^^,  w^A.  ^ 

eq.  of  ferrid-or  coballidcyaxode,  ^\\)ki  ^  «^«  ^*^ 

another  cyanide. 
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Oya.tiJde  of  iron  ,,,,.,  »i  ««••,,,  ^  PeCy 
FJerrocjuJibydric  acid *  • .  =3  TeCy,  S  HCy 

FetTDCyanidr:  of  potassium  .* ,  *  ♦  ^  FeCy,  2  KCy 

F<srrocyaDide  of  pot  and  cale.. »  =3  FeCy.  2  KCy^-FeCv,  S  CaCy 

Ferridcyanhydric  acid ^  Fe^Cyj,  3  HCy 

Ferrideyaaidjc  of  potassium  .,,*=:  Fe^Cy^,  3  KCy 

Prussian  Blue , =  2  Fe^Cy,,  3  FeCy 

Basic  Prussian  Blue =2  F^Cy^^  3  FeGy+FcjO, 

Cobaitidcjauhydric  acid, ,,-.,.  =  Co^Cvg,  3  HCy 
Cobaliidcyanide  of  pot&siiiujti , »  ^  ^^^i^y^t  3  KCy 


FeC? 

Cfy+H, 

Cfy+K! 

Cfdy+H- 

Cfdy+K, 
cCfdy/Fe+Cfy,Fe 
I     or  aCfy-(-SFe* 

3Cfy+SFe,+Fe^, 

Cky+H, 

Cky+K, 


Xiebi^  assumes  the  radicals  Fcrrort^efnogrn 
iFeCy,,  symboh^ed  by  Cfy,  aod  Ftrridiymi^ 
^Fe^Vy^,  writien  Cfdy-  Tbcac  views 
Isrc  presented  in  the  above  table,  Graham 
aposed  a  radical  Prussine  ^  Cy|^  wlience 
lie  ferroc)^aQhydric  or  prussic  acid  would  be 
FlPr+H,,  or  the  acid  prussohydriite  of  iron. 
The  formulm  of  Llebi|^  and  Graham  have  the 
Advantage  of  simpItcityH  but  wc  shrill  at  pre- 
sent follow  the  views  of  Ber^eliu^^^ 

Bes  ides  the  double  s  aJ  ts  of  the  cyan  i  d  es  of  i  ron 
th«re  are  other  classes  of  double  salts,  such  as 
I  those  of  nickel*  copper,  palladium,  4c,,  which 
^^iLjre  more  simply  viewed  as  duuble  salts^  or  as 
^Bsunple  iialtSt  in  which  one  cyanide  acts  the 
^V^art  of  an  ac^d  to  another  cyanide  as  a  base, 
'        On  the  theory  of  Liebig^  there  ^should  be  as 

bnuuiy  compound  radicals  as  there  are  c tassels 
of  these  compounds*  See  Remarks  of  Dr* 
Bare  ou  the  Cornpouod  Rajdicai  Theory, 

1.  Frrroftfanh^dric  Arid,  hyn.  Ferruretied 
Cbya2ic  acid.  GVr,  Eisenhalltge  Klauiiiure, 
Form.  %  HCy,  FeCy,  Discovered  by  Pirreit, 
Fr*p*  I.  Decompose  recently  prs^cipi tat (.d  ferro 


of  zinc,  copper,  and  mercury  unite  with  ii^ 

monia  to  crystalline  double  compound »«  ( 
If  n,)  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  conceainled 
suipharic  acid  witlfout  de^ompostiiou  ;  or  they 
unite  with  it,  and  lose  their  color,  Bj  nilnfi. 
acid  they  arc  decomposed,  many  of  tlt^a 
erolving  cyano^i^ri  and  forming  metallic  fcr* 
ridcyanidefr.  When  those  which  are  solulii^i 
in  water  are  boiled  with  dilute  acidis,  tlie  fi 
rocyanohydrjc  acid  is  separated,  and  at  t! 
temperature  decomposed  into  cyaucihydri*, 
acid  which  escapes,  and  into  white  cyaiiidfr; 
of  iron,  which  absorbs  oJiygen  arid  beo<Hiflt 
blue  by  cxpoisurc, 

S.  FirrQc^&nide  of  Pntattium.    Syn, 
of  Potash,   Gtr^  BlutlaugensaLz.  Forrn,  S 
FeCy-B|-  3  HO.     For  its  preparation  see 
manufacture  of  pros  state   of  potash,  abow 
given*    Pfop^   Crystallizes  in  large  qusdi 
gular  tables  or  short  prisms  with  truticited 
edges  and  angles  of  the  squart*  prismatic  sy^ 
tern,    of  a   lemon-yellow   color ;    spec,  gnf» 
1-833;  has  at  first  a  sweetish  biUer,  but  aflrts- 
wards  ?.ivlinc  tasile;  permanent  in  air,  loses  at 


cyanide   of  lead  or  copper  by  sulphurt^iied 

lijfdrogen,  filter,  to  separate  the  metallic  suU 

phuret,  and  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid  in 

vacuo,      (ilfr^c^juff.)     2.   Mil    pure   Prussian 

blue  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  concentrated 

hydrochloric  acid,  and  as  soon  as  the  blue  color 

has  disappeared,  waiih  the  yellowish  or  brown  1  chlorine,  into  the  fcrridcyanide  of  putassimi- 

insolubleresiduewithfresh  portions  of  the  con-    At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  the  O^ 

i^entrated  acid;  spread  the  moist  mass  upon  a  ,  buret  of  iron  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  Iff 

clean  tile,  placed  under  a  bell-jar  with  quick    the  presence  of  air  cj^anate  of  potass  a  is  fotiwi 

Ume,  dissolve  in  alcohol  when  dry,  and  let  the       It  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufactnieflf 


312*=  12*83  pr,  el,  =  3  eq,  water*  and  becoisea 
white;  soluble  in  4  pts.  of  cold  and  iD3pt«,ot 
boiling  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by  whidr 
it  is  precipitaieJ  from  its  aqueous  solutioa  ift 
brilliant  3*ellow  flakes.  Is  converted  by  ninic 
acid,  with    the   escape  of  cyanogen,  and  \Sf 


totution  evaporate  spontaneously,    RoUiquf^t, 

prop.  A  white,  crysialliae  mass,  acquiring 
a  blue  color  by  exposure  to  air.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  cyant^ 
hydric  acid,  and  a  while  precipitate  becoming 
blue  by  exposure. 

Ferrocyanidts.  They  are  all  decomposed 
when  exposed  to  a  red  heal  in  close  vessels ; 
Ibose  with  an  alkaline  metal  giving  rise  to  the 
forinaiion  of  cyanide  of  that  metal,  carburet 
of  iron,  and  evolving  nitrogen  gas;  all  others 
yield  mixtures  of  meials  and  metallic  crirbu- 
rets,  with  or  without  the  evolution  of  cyanogen. 
AiL  the  soluble  ferrocyanides  are  decomposed 
hj  beiDg  boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury  into 
cyanide  of  mercury,  free  alkali,  and  oxy- 
cyanide  of  iron.  The  ferrocyanides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  are  converted  by  being  cal- 
cined in  open  vessels  into  alkaline  cyanaies, 
Bud  th^  5es(|ai-oxide  or  carburet  of  iron,  Most 
of  the  /er/Tocjajiides  contaia  water  of  cryataV 
Szmion,  which  they  lose  wheaheWed,  T\iose 
&00 


Prussian  blue,  in  dyeing  aiid  color>printiiig, 
(farther  as  a  qualitative  analytic  test),  aDd& 
making  nearly  all  the  compounds  of  cyauofeiu 
The  commercial  article  is  generally  very  put* 

3,  fVrrocyf/n.  «/  So<f«Hii.  2  NaCy,  PeCy+ 
13  HO.  Prepared  by  boiling  Prussian  blw 
with  carbon  ate  of  soda,  crystallines  m  yello* 
'l-'iided  prisms,  effloresces  m  air^  is  soluble  in 
'1-5  pts,  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol- 

4.  Ferrttcyaniiit  of  Jmrmmwm^  S  NH^QTi 
FeCy  +  HO.  Formed  by  digesting  ferro- 
cyanide  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  aiiuiiocuA, 
and  precipitating  wilh  alcohol  or  evaporaliagf 
Yellowish  white  cr^'stals,  isomorphous  with 
the  salt  of  potassium,  (2),  permanent  ia  mfi 
very  soluble  in  cold,  decomposed  by  boiling 
water  into  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  a  eyas- 
ide  of  iron.  It  forms  a  double  salt  vitk 
salammoniac  by  boLLing  equal  pts,  ferrocy,  dL 

rpotassium  and  salammoniac  with  G  pis,  water; 
\\\ie  (ir3^\;a\'i  ^t  X  ^^A:^,  FeCy  4^  J\'HXl 
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6.  Ftrroey.  of  Barium.  2  BaCy,  FeCy4. 6  HO. 
By  digesting  Prassian  blue  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  baryta,  it  deposits  from  the  boiling  hot 
solution  in  small  yeUow  rhomboidal  crystals, 
effloresces,  soluble  in  100  pts.  hot,  1920  pts.  cold 
water,  also  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  quadruple 
salt  of,  (2)  and  (6),  ferrocyanide  of  barium 
and  potassium,  obtained  by  crystallizing  the 
mixed  salts,  is  2  KCy,  FeCy  +  2  BaCy,  FeCy 
-f  6  HO.  The  strontiuni'Sdli  is  similar  to  that 
of  barium. 

6.  The  ra^oum-salt,  obtained  similarly  to 
that  of  barium,  but  with  lime  and  water,  forms 
lemon-yellow,  very  soluble  crystals  of  the 
composition  2  CaCy,  FeCy+l2H0.  The 
quadruple    salt    of    calcium    is    anhydrous, 

2  KCy,  FeCy4.2  CaCy,  FeCy.  The  double 
and  quadruple  salts  o(magnenum  are  anhydrous, 
the  former  deliquescent  The  double  salts  of 
the  earthi  are  white,  otherwise  but  little  known. 

7.  The  precipitates  formed  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  solutions  of  the  metals  pro- 
per, are,  with  silver,  mercury,  bismuth,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  and  manganese,  white,  but  that  of 
silver  blues  in  drying,  that  of  mercury  while 
still  in  solution,  that  of  manganese  becomes 
peach-red;  with  nickel,  greenish  white; 
chrome,  grayish  green;  with  cobalt,  green, 
becoming  reddish ;  with  copper  and  uranium, 
brownish  red;  molybdenum,  dark  brown. 
The  quadruple  cyanide  of  zinc,  examined  by 
Mosander,  may  be  written  2  KCy,  FeCy  + 
3{2ZnCy,FeCy)4-12H0. 

Ferridcyanides,  1.  Ferridcyanohydric  Acid, 
Ger,    Rothe    eisenhaltige  Blausaure.    Form. 

3  HCy,  FejCy,,  (Cfdy,  H,,  LUbig.)  By  pass- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  fresh 
ferridcyanide  of  lead,  or  by  the  careful  use  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtration,  and  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  crystals  are  deposited  of 
an  astringent  acid  taste. 

2.  Ferridcyanide  of  Potatsiunu  Syn.  Red 
Prussiate  of  Potash.  Discovered  by  L.  Gmelin. 
Form.  3  KCy,  FeJCy^.  Prep,  Pass  chlorine 
gas  through  a  solution  of  ferrocyauide  of  po- 
tassium, until  it  no  longer  gives  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  persalts  of  iron;  evaporate  the 
solution,  purify  the  crystals  from  chloride  of 
potassium  by  re-crystallization.  2  (2  KCy, 
FeCy)  ^-  CI  =  8  KCy,  FeXy.  -f  KCI. 

Prop.  Transparent  rignt-rhombic  prisms  of 
a  red  color  and  high  lustre,  anhydrous,  perma- 
nent in  air,  soluble  in  3*8  pts.  cold,  but  more 
in  hot  water ;  the  crystals  bum  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle  with  brilliant  scintillations ;  heated 
in  close  vessels,  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  are 
evolved^  a  mixture  of  carburet  of  iron  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  remains.  The  aque- 
ous solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or 
hydrosulphuric  acid ;  in  the  last  case,  sulphur 
and  cjranide  of  iron  are  precipitated,  and  ferro- 
cvanide  of  potassium  and  prussic  acid  are 
Ferridcyanide  of  iron  (Turnbull's  or  Paris  blue) 


formed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  the  protoxide  of  iron,  with  which  it  £otms 
a  precipitate  similar  to  Prussian  blue ;  perox« 
ide  of  iron  is  not  precipitated. 

ParssiAir  Bluss.  8.  When  a'  protosalt  of 
iron  is  added  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in 
solution,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  latter  remains 
undissolved,  the  white  precipitate  of  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  is  exposed  to  the  air,  from 
which  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue ; 
having  the  form.  3  FeCy,  2  FegCy,4.  Fe,0- 
It  is  batic  PrMuian  blue,  or  oxy-ferridcyanide  df 
iron  and  Prussian  blue,  8  FeCy,  Fe.Cy.-f- 
FegCy|,  Fe^Og.  After  dissolving  out  aU  omer 
salts,  It  bcM^omes  soluble  in  water,  without 
leaving  a  residue,  forming  a  deep  blue  and 
rather  permanent  solution,  precipitable  by  a 
salt,  not  by  alcohol,  and  redissolving  in  water 
for  the  greater  part  Its  formation  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  presence  of  strong  acid.  There  is 
always  a  portion  of  sesquicyanide  of  iron 
formed  by  oxidation  in  the  air,  which  tends  to 
form  a  quadruple  salt  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
may  be  removed  by  washing. 

Soluble  Prusfian  blue.  When  a  persalt  of 
iron  is  added  to  an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  and  the  salts  are  washed  away 
from  the  precipitate,  the  latter  dissolves  with 
a  deep  blue  color,  which,  on  evaporation, 
yields  neariy  2  KCy,  FeCy+3  FeCy,  2  FcjCy,, 
or  I  eq.  each  of  Prussian  blue  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  It  is  precipitable  by  salts,  acids, 
and  alcohol,  and  hence  differs  ifom  the  pre- 
ceding basic  compound.  Evaporated  in  the 
air,  and  treated  with  (86  pr.  ct)  alcohol,  the 
blue  compound,  still  soluble  in  water,  is 
2  (2  KCy,  FeCy)+3  (8  FeCy,  2  FegCy,).  The 
insoluble  part  remaining  in  Prussian  blue, 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  iron  persalt,  is 
2  KCy,  FeCy  -f  2  (8  FeCy,  2  Fe^Cy,).  We 
have  thus  3  compounds  containing  2,  8,  and 
4  eq.  Prussian  blue  respectively  to  2  eq.  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium. 

When  a  neutral  solution  of  pemitrate  or 
perch  loride  of  iron  is  added  to  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  the  iron-salt  not  being  in  excess, 
Berzelius's  Neutral  Prussian  blue  is  precipi- 
tated with  the  form.  8  FeCy,  2  FcjCy,.  It  may 
be  termed  biferridcyanide  of  iron. 

Another  ferridcyanide  of  iron,  prepared  by 
precipitating  protosulphate  of  iron  by  ferrid- 
cyanide of  potassium,  or  by  ferrocyanide, 
hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  muriatic  acid,  has 
a  brilliant  blue  color,  is  decomposed  by  boil* 
ing  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  into 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  an  insoluble 
gray  residue  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  of  po- 
tassium. Form.  8  FeCy,  FCgCy^,  correspond- 
ing to  the  salt  of  potassium. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  abcve 
compounds. 

3  FeCy,  FCjCy. 


«  viituujrttuiuc  ui  iiuu  ^ A  uiuuuii  9  vi  *  niia  uiuc^....  wxc^jr,  a^^^^J* 

Biferridcyanide  of  iron  (neutral  blue) 3  FeCy,  2  PejCy, 

"^'TSSc/a^de?  (•'•^^  "-) SreCy.  «re,Cy.+re.Cy,  Fe^O. 

"SrSnideo^I^onh 3 PeCy.  , F..Cy.+8 KCy.  PeOy 

ditto.  >  (soluble  blues) 8  (3  FeCy,  2  Fe,Cy,)+2  (2  KCy,  FeCy) 

ditto.  3 8FeCy,2Fe,Cy,4.2(2KOy,FeCy) 

Pelouze's  ferroferridcyanide FeCv,  Fe,Cy.-f  4H0. 
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stated,  the  Prussian  blaesof  ct>mracrcn  varj^  in 
cofistitutioti  according  to  the  mode  of  manu* 
faciure.  and  most  of  th^m  are  mixnifes  of  the 
above  described  compounds.  The  purest  ixs 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  red  prussiaie  of  pot- 
*ih  and  pure  copperas,  forming  fcrridcjanide 
of  iron,  but  there  is  a  more  eco Domical  method 
0f  nbtainiug  an  equally  Una  blue,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  preceding  irith  com  man  Prus* 
&iaD  blue,  and  mav  have  the  form,  3  FcCv, 
re,Cy,+  3  FeCy.  sVe^Cy^,  ur  S  FeCy,  Fe/^)v 
To  prepare  it,  dissolve  6  pts,  gr^vw  yiirwh 
freed  from  copper  by  metallic  iron,  anti  6  pts. 
yellow  pruBsiaie  of  poiash  in  l^  pts*  water 
i«parateJy»  mix  the  solutions,  add  1  pU  oil  of 
"ritrioj  and  £4  pts.  strong  muriatic  acid  with 
eoQslant  stirring,  and  after  &ome  hours  add  a 
cJe^r  solution  of  1  pt,  chloride  of  Ume  in  80 
pt£.  water  in  successive  portions,  until  the 
escape  of  chlorine  produces  clTervef^G^^iice. 
AfUr  Home  hours  waish  thoroughly  with  water 
or  dige^l  with  nitric  acid*  a,nd  dry  the  bJue 
product.  (Hochttttter.)  The  copperas  solu- 
tion may  be  divided  Into  two  parts^  cne  of 
which  is  peroiidized  by  chloride  of  lime  or 
soda,  then  mixed  with  the  other,  and  ihi^ 
mixed  proto-  and  persalt  treated  with  yeUow 
prussiaEe*  By  precipitating  pcruilrnie  or  per- 
chlonde  of  iron  by  yellow  pru^smter  not  jn 
exeess,  Ber^elius's  neutraJ   blue  ia  preoi]>i- 

»  filed. 
For  Ihe  cheaper  kinds  of  blue^  copperas 
(calcined  or  not),  yellow  prussiate  of  puta^h 
and  alum  are  employed.  The  yellow  pruj^smte 
is  srimelimes  taken  ai'ler  the  first  or  ^ecotnl 
Uxiviation  of  the  melted  masSj  a  lillle  sulpliu* 
ric  acid  beinii;  used  at  the  ssamo  lime  lo  neu- 
tralize free  potassa.  The  preeipilale  is  care- 
fully drained  and  repeatedly  wa^shed  tluring 
free  exposure  lo  air,  aud  the  excels  of  iron 
rrrooved  by  sulphuric  acid.  Thii^  Prussian 
blue  contains  several  of  the  blues  above  enu- 
merated tofjether  with  alumina. 

Prop,     The    belter   qualities   are   light  and 

Sorous,  of  an  exceedingly  rich,  velvety,  violet- 
lue  color,  wilh  a  [jhramering  co pper»red  cokir 
and  lustre  on  a  freshly  broiioii  surface-  The 
ittferior  qualities  rjEhibit  a  less  brilliant  blue 
coloti  although  often  a  higher  cop  per- red  his- 
tre  where  they  have  been  dried  at  a  h(sh  tem- 
perature* It  is  insoluble  in  waiter  and  dilute 
«cids.  It  is  decomposed  when  heated  in  close 
Tcssels  into  water,  pms sic  a«id,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  carburet  of  ironj  heated  in  air 
it  bums  slowly,  leaving  oiide  of  iron  (and 
eanhy  matters,  if  present).  It  is  decomposed 
by  sironi?  prussic  and  fuming:  nitric  acids,  the 
former  liberating  ferrocyanohydric  acid-  Sul- 
phuric acid  forms  a  white  paste  with  it-  Ojt- 
wlia  and  other  organic  acids  dissolve  ir.  form- 
:ng  a  benutiful  deep  blue  solution,  employed 
as  blue  ink.  Alkalies  decompose  it  into  soKi- 
:ile  fenocyanides  and  sesquoiide  of  iron. 
Prussian  blue  is  largely  employed  as  a  pis^- 
ment  in  oil  and  water  colors;  for  printing 
woven  fabrics^  by  grinding  it  with  muriatic  acid 
ssd  thickening;  or  for  spirit  colors,  by  grind- 
mg  n'sth  a  sol  uf  ion  of  per  chloride  of  ivn  aiii 

tbickenwg.     -  - 
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solution  of  pnissiate  of  potash  acidulakvl  wilh 
muriatic  acid. 

t^ArowK-rj^urtirfe*.  A  class  of  salts^  discovered 
by  Buckmaun.  The  chromo-cyanhydnc  aeid« 
obtained  from  the  salt  of  lead  by  sulphiirtued 
hydroprtni  forms  soluble  crystals.  The  po- 
tassium salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  caustie 
potass  a  with  oxide  of  chrome  and  an  excels 
of  prussic  acid^  forms  yellow  crystals  of  ihe 
.same  form  as  the  corresponding  ferridcyanlde* 
Form.  3  KCy,  Co^Cy^. 

Cabaifif^ryfi n  idi  %  The  cobal  lid -cy a n hydric 
aci^i  3  HCy\  Co^Cy^,  obtained  from  the  lead 
salt  by  decomposition  with  sulphuretted  by* 
drogen,  tikration,  and  evaporation,  form^  eolo^ 
less  fibres,  of  a  strong  acid  iaste^  delique$ceiiit 
very  soluble.  The  i^alt  of  po/ai$ium^  3  KQfg 
CojCy,»  obtained  by  dissolving  hydra te^  Cl^ 
bonatei  or  cyanide  of  cobalt  in  cyauiidi!  «f  jn^ 
tassium  with  excess  of  prussic  aeid,  foOBi 
yellowish  crystals,  isomorphous  with  Iho  ferriit 
cyanide,  anhydrous,  fusible,  soluble^  not  d^ 
composed  by  Diine^  muriatic,  or  sul phono 
acid,  doe^  not  precipiiate  the  &aUs  iif  iron,  tit 
does  those  of  protoxide  of  cob  ait  ros^ttd 
The  salt  of /t^cfd  is  obtained  by  adding  the  prt^ 
cedin^f  and  then  ammonia^  to  acetate  of  kadf 
white,  granular.  The  tUver  salt,  similarly  jifi^ 
dueed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  white,  eqrittit 
line^  soluble  in  atnmoniat  and  forma  wwl  " 
pri/imatic  cr}'slals. 

Nirkt'l-tyamdti*      The    general   IbrntuLi 

2  A[Cy,  NiCy.  The  potuK^Hm  salt^  ebi 
hy  solution  of  fresh  cyanide  of  nickel  in  cj^ 
anide  of  potas^um,  or  by  igniting  meiaUlc 
nickel  wilh  priissiate  of  potash,  forms  yellow 
rhombs  whli  I  eq,  water.  The  todiiim  stJi  is 
yellow  with  5  eq-  water;  those  of  ammonioffl 
barium,  calcium  yellow,  with  different  %0Wr 
tities  of  water.  By  adding  one  of  thes*  Wft- 
ble  salts  to  the  solution  of  a  metal  pru| 
double  nickel-cyanides  are  obtained,  " 
all  correspond  to  the  ferrocyanjde. 

Siibcyanide  of  ropptr  forms  a  series  of  ecflfc- 
poiinds  of  which  the  potassium  saJt  is  obtain^ 
in  yelluwerysinls  from  a  saturated  soiatioaof 
cyanide  of  copj>er  in  cyanide  of  potafsiuO* 
It  precipitatf^s  protosalts  of  iron  greenish  jtl- 
low ;  salts  of  pold,  yellowish  green ;  of  tetii 
light  green  i  of  mftnganese^  zinc,  and  bismtUlli 
light  yellow* 

Mercury-rtfaniiks*  C3'auide  of  mercury  €1^ 
hibits  a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  silu* 
Besides   ihe   oxy cyanide    of  mercnry  HgCff 

3  Ht;0,  above  described,  Johnston  describil 
antither,  HgUy,  HgQ.  The  cyanide  of  me^ 
cury  nl^o  unites  wilh  haloid  salts.  Cyanidi 
of  mercury  and  chloride  of  potassium,  HgCy, 
KCl^-HO,  formed  by  mixing  the  two  salts,  or 
by  dissolving  1  pt»  cyanide  of  potass intn  ia  3 
pts.  chloride  of  mercury,  forms  white  lamina* 
The  bromide  double  salts  have  the  formula 
MBr,  2  HgCy+mHO,  the  salt  with  bromide 
of  pDlassmm  having  4  eq,  water^  with  that  oi 
sodium  3  eq.,  with  those  barium  and  stmntium 
6  eq.  water.  The  double  salt,  with  iodide  o( 
pbtassium^  Kl,  2  HgCy,  is  formed  direct  from 
i^axut^ae  d  solut  ion  s.    Cyan  ide  of  tn  e  re  u  ry  also 

iQTTaa  %i^'t\\o^^tt|^viiJiL^\ile  double  salt  with 
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Cyanide  of  silver  forms  a  series  of  soluble 
dooble  salts  with  cyanides  of  potassium,  sodi- 
um, ammonium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calci- 
um, by  direct  solution,  precipitable  by  alcohol. 
The  solutions  added  to  many  other  metallic 
salts  produce  the  insoluble  double  cyanides. 
They  are  mostly  while. 

PhtiiuMyanide  of  potassium,  obtained  by 
heating  nearly  to  ignition  platinum  sponge  and 
dry  prussiate  of  potash  in  a  glass  flask,  and 
extracting  with  water,  or  by  adding  concen- 
trated chloride  of  platinum  to  saturated  cyan- 
ide of  potassium,  and  boiling  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  forms  thin  rhombic  prisms,  yellow 
by  transmitted,  blue  by  reflected  lighu  Form. 
KCy,  PtCy+3  HO.  Its  solution  precipitates 
solutions  of  zinc,  tin,  silver,  mercury,  white; 
copperas,  bluish  white ;  perchluride  of  iron, 
brownish  red;  blue  vitriol,  greenish  blue.  An 
analogous  salt  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
from  powdered  iridium,  but  does  not  exhibit 
the  peculiar  play  of  color.  By  passing  chlo- 
rine through  the  platino-cyanide  in  solution  a 
salt  is  formed,  according  to  Knop,  in  copper- 
red  needles  of  the  composition  2  KCy,  PtgCy^ 
-|-6  H0;(!)  it  precipitates  silver  and  mercury 
white;  copper,  greenish  white;  suboxide  of 
mercury,  blue. 

jSurocyanide  of  potassium,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing fulminating  gold  (from  7  pts.  gold)  with 
6  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution,  forms 
crystals  with  the  formula  KCy,  AuCy.  The 
auridcyanide  is  obtained  by  dropping  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  perchloride  of  gold  into 
a  concentrated  hot  solution  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. The  efflorescent,  white  crystals 
have  the  formula  2  (KCy,  AuCy3)+3  HO.  It 
forms  other  auridcyanides  by  precipitation. 

Criironsir  ajtd  Oxtobjt, 

Cyanogen  forms  three  acids  by  union  with 
oxygen,  in  each  of  which  there  is  1  eq.  of  rach 
element.  They  are  only  known  in  combina- 
tion with  water  or  with  bases,  and  have  the 
formula  CyO,  Cy-O-,  CyJO,. 

1.  Cyanic  Add,  C^N,  O  +  HO  =  CyO,  HO. 
Formed  by  passing  cyanogen  over  carbonate 
of  potassa  at  a  red  heat,  by  the  action  of  the 
air  on  heated  cyanogen  compounds  with  the 
.  presence  of  fixed  alkali.  Prepared  by  distil- 
ling cyanuric  acid,  and  collecting  in  an  ice- 
cooled  receiver.  A  clear  liqujd,  of  a  strong, 
penetrating  odor,  similar  to  that  of  acetic  or 
formic  acid,  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  ra- 
pidly into  cyamelide,  mixes  readily  with  water, 
and  decomposes  rapidly  into  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  Cj^O,  HO  +  2  HO  =  NH,,  2  00^. 
Its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  the  rest  insoluble; 
its  fixed  alkaline  salts  decompose  by  boiling 
into  ammonia  and  carbonates.  Their  formula 
is  MO,  CyO. 

Cyanic  and  Chlorohydric  Jcids.  When  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  over  dry  cyanate 
of  potassa  in  a  tube  or  retort,  a  colorless 
liquid  distils  over,  which  does  not  decompose 
rapidly  like  cyanic  acid,  is  converted  by  heat 
into  cyamelide  and  chlorohydric  acid.  Form. 
CyO,  HO+HCl,  or  more  probably,  CyCl,  2  HO, 
hydrated  chloride  of  cyanogen.     Wdhler, 

Cyamehde,  or  Insoluble  Cyanuric  Acid,  is 
.  the  white,  porcelain-Uke  body  which  forms  in 


cyanic  acid;  it  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids, 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  is  decomposed  by 
alkalies  into  cyanate  and  cyanurate,  ammonia 
being  evolved ;  heated  with  strong,  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  dissolved,  and  with  2  eq.  water  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia;  by 
distillation  it  yields  cyanic  acid.  Form.  C^O. 
+  NH,  or  C  J^,  O  -t-  HO.  (1) 

Cyanate  of  potaua  is  formed  by  calcining 
prussiate  of  potash  in  fine  powder  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  the  same  with 
1  pt.  dry  pearlash  and  4  pts.  of  pare  binoxide 
of  manganese  in  a  crucible,  or  by  fusing  cy- 
anide of  potassium  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  add- 
ing litharge  as  long  as  the  latter  is  reduced, 
and  healing  highly  to  collect  the  lead  in  one 
mass,  or  by  kindling  the  latter  mixture  by  a 
red-hot  body,  then  by  solution  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in 
transparent  plates,  which  change  by  moisture, 
spontaneously,  or  by  heat,  into  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  and  ammonia,  and  by  the  action  of 
acetic  or  dilute  mineral  acid,  cyanurate  of  po- 
tassa is  precipitated.  Cyanate  of  ammonia, 
formed  by  bringing  the  2  dry  gases  together, 
is  li  white  woolly  body,  easily  decomposed  by 
acids  or  alkalies ;  if  gently  warmed,  with  or 
without  water,  or  exposed  to  the  air,  ammonia 
is  given  ofl"  and  Ursa  produced.  Cyanate  of 
baryta  is  formed  together  with  cyanide  by 
passing  cyanogen  into  milk  of  baryta,  and 
decomposing  the  cyanide  by  carbonic  acid* 
The  cyanates  of  lead  and  tUver,  obtained  by 
precipitation  with  cyanate  of  potassa,  are 
white.  The  latter  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and 
forms  cyamelide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2.  FuUmnie  Jcid.  Ger,  Knallsaure,  Paracy- 
anstture.  Unknown  in  its  pure  or  hydrous 
state,  shown  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  to  be 
a  constituent  of  fulminating  silver  and  mer- 
cury, and  formed  when  nitrate  of  silver  or 
subnitrate  of  mercury  with  excess  of  nitric 
acid  are  boiled  with  alcohol.  If  nitrous  acid 
vapor  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  alcohol,  fulminate  of  silver  precipi- 
tates, whence  the  change  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated, 2  NO,+C^HjOj  =  C^NjOj-f-  6  HO.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  bibasic  acid,  with  the 
general  formula  2  MO,  Cy^O^,  in  which  in  the 
acid  salts  or  bifulminates  1  eq.  MO  is  replaced 
by  HO,  thus,  MO,  HO-t-CyjOj,  and  in  the 
double  salts  MO,  M'0+  CygOj. 

Fulminate  of  Mercury,  Syn.  Fulminating 
Mercury.  Ger.  Knallquecksilber.  Discovered 
by  Howard.  Prep.  Dissolve  1  pt  mercury  in 
12  pts.  nitric  acid  (of  spec  grav.  l-36\  when 
cool  add  to  the  solution  1 1  pts.  alcohol  (of  80 
to  85  pr.  ct),  heating  in  a  water-bath  until  it 
becomes  cloudy ;  the  violent  eflervescence  on 
removal  from  the  fire  is  diminished  by  adding 
alcohol  gradually;  metallic  mercury  is  pre- 
cipitated, nitric  ether  evolved,  and  crystals 
deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  a  hot  solution.  Prop.  Form. 
2HgO,  Cyfig.  Fine,  white,  silky  crystals, 
exploding  violently  when  struek  or  rubbed 
between  hard  surfaces,  deflagrating  on  live 
coals,  with  a  slight  explosion  and  a  bine 
flame.  From  its  liability  to  explosion  by  acci- 
dental friction  or^  otherwise,  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  its  preparation  and  use.  It 
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Is  emplf*fed  for  filHn^  the  heads  of  pprcussion 
J,  being-  groutid  to  fine  powder  wilh  wafpr 
marbJe  surface  with  a  wooden  roller  and 
mixed  wilh  sallpeler,  Oiher  mixtures 
mre  also  ua^d  containiog  chloraie  of  poiassa 
ajid  suJphuf-  When  di|rested  with  cau^Eic 
alkalit  The  latter  replaces  one  half  of  the  siih- 
oxide  of  mereDO''  and  double  salts  are  formed 
of  ft  jellow  col  Oft  de  to  tinting*  The  salt  of  sub- 
oxide of  m pre ury,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is 
les5  explosive* 

FvlmiHtit$  ttf  Silver,  prepared  like  the  salt  of 
mercury^  with  a  little  le^s  nitric  acid^  ar^d 
twice  a^  much  alcohnl^  forms  fin*-  while 
crystals  of  a  high  lustre,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  soluble  in  36  pts.  boilinj,'  waier ;  it  ex- 
plodes more  riolently  than  the  preceding,  by  a 
blow,  frictioii,  the  electric  spark,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  more  readily  after  exposure  to  sun- 
lighU  is  tiot  decomposed  by  nitric  acid;  caus- 
tic and  muriated  alkalies  separate  one  half  of 
the  silver,  the  former  as  oxide^  the  latter  as 
chloride,  and  crj^stalUne  salt^  with  two  hases 
*,re  obtained,  from  whitih  tijtnc  acid  separates 
the  bifulmiiiate  of  silver.  The  neutral  sait 
has  the  formula  2  A^O,  Cy^O^ ;  the  acid  salt, 
AgOf  HO-f-Cy^O^,  is  a  while  powder,  scarcely 
Boluble  in  coJd,  rery  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  very  explosive.  The  ftjlminate  of  silver 
and  polai^sa  is  white,  cr^'stalline,  soJuble  in 
6  ptJ^.  boilJDg  water,  explosive,  with  the  form- 
ula KO,  CyO  -^  Ago,  CyO,  or  KO,  Ae^O,  + 
CjjOj,  The  salt  of  soda  is  reddish  brown, 
more  soluble  ;  thai  of  ammonia  very  explosive^ 
and  by  ^olurion  in  ammonia  a  basic  salt  sepa- 
rates, far  more  explosive  than  fulminating 
silver;  those  of  barj'ta  and  strontia  are  white» 
sparingly  soluble,  of  lime  yellow  soluble,  of 
magnesia  one  is  rose-red,  not  explosive,  the 
orher  white,  explosive. 

Fulminates  of  copper  or  zinc  may  be  pre- 
pared by  digesting  fulmioares  of  mercury  or 
silver  with  metallic  copper  or  ziJic.  The 
former  forms  ^jfreeti  crystals,  soluble  and  ex- 
plosive; the  latter  treated  with  baryta  fonns 
2n0,  BaO-f-CygOj,  and  this  again  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid  leaves  in  solution,  ZnO, 
'tlO,-\~Vy.fij,  or  the  bifulminate  of  ztnc 


3.  Cyanurii:  JcUi.  C^'anurensiiure,  ( lief zf' 
I™*).  Prep.  Formed  from  the  decompositioo 
of  solid  chloride  of  cyanof»en  by  water,  of  the 
aoluhle  cyanates  by  dilute  acids,  of  urea  by 
heat,  by  the  distillation  of  uric  aoid  and  of 
melam,  melamine,  amraelide,  and  ammeliDe 
by  acids.  1.  Dissolve  dry  meJam  in  strong  sul- 
pharic  aeid,  by  aid  of  a  jftntle  heat,  throw  the 
solution  into  20 — 30  pts.  water ;  keep  the  mix- 
ture for  several  days  near  boiling,  until  upoa 
trial  it  no  longer  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  ammoniai  evaporate  to  c ry stallizej  and 
purify  by  a  re-ciystal ligation.  It  first  forms 
ammelide  and  ammonia  by  taking  up  water, 
and  ammelide  then  forms  cyanuric  acid  and 
ammonia,  thus  C.jN.,Hg+6  H0=0  N  H.O 
H-2NH^,  and  then  U,^N^H,0,=2(C,N^0j+ 
SNlfj*  2.  Heat  urea  beyond  its  fusion,  until 
it  is  converted  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
into  a  white  or  grayish  white  dry  mass :  dis- 
solve  this  in  concentrated  EuVpburic  acid, 
ircRt  the  solution  wilh  nitric  acid  ^4de4  Ato^ 
Bjr  drop  until  it  becomes  colorless,  axid  xV^u 


add  it  to  ati  equal  volntni?  of  wtUeri  when 
tctU,  crystals  pf  pure  eyantirie  acid  nr<'  d«p(h 
sited. 

Prop.  ColorlesSf  inodorotis,  a  slight  to^itr, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  ti  pis, 
boiling  wafer;  the  oblique  rhom1>iC  pri»m» 
from  the  aqueous  solution  contain  ieq^  water, 
which  they  lo.*i;e  at  common  !CDip^rature»  whea 
exposed  to  the  air,  hut  more  rapidly  when 
heated,  and  then  the  dry  acid  contJims  ^  eq^^ 
of  water ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  tttt 
from  crystal,  water  from  a  hot  ^rorased 
sol  tit  ton  in  Tiitrlc  or  chlorobydrie  acid»  The 
hydrate,  when  healed,  is  converted  itjto  3  eq*  of 
hydra  ted  cyanic  acid.  It  is  soluble  Is  ih£ 
strongest  acids  without  decomposition,  bat  by 
long-coniinued  boiling  is  converted  into  an^ 
monia  and  carbonic  acid.  Its  salt^  have  the 
general  formnla  3  MO,  CjjO,,  that  of  a  lribt« 
sic  acid ;  they  are  all  erysiaUine,  decompo^i 
by  acids,  eyanurie  acid  crystaUijEiug  oat  d" 
the  solution  i  the  alkaline  salts  are  tusibk  by 
heat,  and  form  then  an  alkali^ne  cyan^te, 

Cyanurritt  of  ptitfi^ftf  made  by  neutralixinf  I 
boiling  satui-ated  solution  of  the  ncid  ta  ptk 
tassa,  forms  white  cubes,  KO,  2  HO  4^  ^fif 
By  dissolving  these  crystals  in  caustic  potun, 
alcohol  precipitates  2  KO,  HO  4-  Cy|0|  ift 
white  aeicular  crystals.  The  salt  of 
forms  white,  iustrotis  prisms,  efljorwi 
One  salt  of  baryta^  formed  by  dropping  bti 
water  Into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid, 
ing  the  latter  In  excess;,  forms  small  prifiB^ 
BaO,  2  HO  -I-  CygOj  -f  3  HO ;  but  by  pouriaf 
the  acid  into  an  exccKS  of  barytie  wattT,  orby 
mixing  chloride  of  barium  and  a  boiling sdih 
tion  of  the  acid,  there  is  formed  2  BaO,  H0  + 
CyjO^  4,  2  HO.  The  salt  of  had  is  obtaisd 
by  minting  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  wiiii 
subacetate  of  lead;  white,  pulveruJenl;  foriD- 
3  PbO,  Cy^O^^-  3  HO.  The  n/riT--salt,  obtain 
ed  from  nitrate  of  silver  and  either  of  thealo 
of  pota?ssa,  is  white,  puiveruleni,  with  it* 
form.  3  Ago,  HO -f  Cy^O^,  but  if  a  dim 
j< oil]  tion  be  added  to  a  boiling  soluttoa  of 
cynnurate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitatf  i* 
3'AgO,  CygOj,  or  isomeric  with  the  cyiM* 
of  silver. 

4,  B^poofanous  .^ad.  Syn.  Faracyanie  t^ 
{Jffhuptony  Obtained  by  solution  of  fsn/sf- 
anogen  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitatiaa  % 
water,  is  yellow,  amorphous,  reddean  htnav 
unites  with  bases  to  saltiSj  and  is  compni^of 

Cynnogemtnd  HiihgiHt,  1.  Ga$eoM  Chkridisf 
Ctfftnogtn,  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  ii|i> 
prnssic  acid,  when  moist  cyanide  of  mefcuTf 
IS  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  in  ibe 
dark,  or  when  mellon  is  healed  in  dry  chlo* 
riue,  is  gaseous  at  common  temperatures,  bai 
a  most  powerful  penetrating  odor,  become 
solid  at  0",  and  forms  long  acicular  prismi, 
which  fuse  at  6**,  and  boil  at  10**.  If  the  liquid 
be  introduced  into  glass  tubes  and  hermetically 
Healed,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  solid 
chloride.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalieis 
protosalts  of  iron  are  made  deep  green  whea 
an  alkali  is  added  to  the  mixture.  If  moisten* 
ed  cyanide  of  mereury  in  chlorine  be  expose! 
\  vo  *iQ\^t  W^^V,  a.  Wavy  oily  liquid  of  a  yellow 
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the  same  odor  as  the  gaseous  chloride;  the 
same  substance  appears  to  be  formed  by  chlo- 
rine and  fulminate  of  silver.  If  its  solution 
in  alcohol  be  thrown  into  water,  a  crystalline 
substance,  like  camphor,  is  precipitated;  on 
exposing  a  mixture  of  moist  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  cyanogen  gases  to  the  sun's  rays, 
two  other  solid  compounds  appear  to  be 
formed.    Form.  CyCI.  (1) 

2.  Solid  Chloride.  Formed  by  exposing  dry 
chlorine  gas  and  anhydrous  cyanohydric  acid 
to  the  sun's  light;  chlorohydric  acid  and  the 
solid  chloride  are  formed,  the  latter  in  crystals. 
When  pure,  it  is  white,  sublimes  in  crystals, 
with  a  penetrating  odor  similar  to  the  excre- 
ment of  mice,  and  a  sweet  biting  taste;  spec, 
gray.  s=  1*32;  fuses  at  284°,  sublimes  at  374°, 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  By  di- 
gestion in  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  resolved 
into  cyannric  and  chlorohydric  acids,  whence 
its  probable  formula  CyJUI,. 

8.  Bronddi  of  Cy.  Cyfir.  Add  1  pt  broniine 
tn  2  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  when  the  first 
heat  of  union  has  diminished  distil  at  a  gentle 
heat  White  cubical  crystals  condense,  which 
are  gaseous  at  60°,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, of  a  strong  odor. 

4.  Iodide  of  Cy.  Cyl.  Distil  cyanide  of 
mercury,  iodine,  and  water.  White  fibrous 
crystals  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, *and  ether, 
of  a  strong  odor,  volatile  at  100°. 

Cyanogefi  and  Stdpkur,  There  are  two  com- 
pounds of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  cyan- 
ogen, and  a  series  of  sulphocyanides.  The 
latter  gives  rise  to  mellan,  cyanilic  acid,  me- 
lamin,  ammelide,  &c. 

1.  One  of  the  compounds  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  produced  by  bringing  together  2 
volls.  cyanogen  with  3  volls.  of  the  former  in 
the  presence  of  a  little  water,  which  absorbs 
them  and  deposits  yellow  acicular  crystals, 
the  solution  of  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
salts  of  lead.  Form.  C^N-Hj8,,  which  may 
be  written  2  (CgNHS)  +  H8,  or  2  Cy,  3  HS, 
which  makes  it  a  lower  sulf  hydrate  than  the 
following.  Vdlckel  observes  it  may  be  viewed 
as  Allantdin,  with  sulphur  instead  of  oxygen. 
Gay»Lu$8ac, 

3.  The  other  compound  is  prepared  by  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  cyanogen  in  alcohol,  deposits  on 
being  cooled  in  bright  orange-red  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  soluble  by 
alkalies  in  the  cold,  and  precipitated  un- 
changed  by  acids;  but  by  heat  a  mixture  of 
metallic  sulphuret  and  sulphocyanide  is  form- 
ed; its  solution  precipitates  salts  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper ;  the  compound,  with  silver 
is  decomposed  when  gently  heated  into  sul- 
phuret of  silver  and  free  cyanogen.  (  Wdhler,) 
Formula  Cy,  2  HS,  or  C^HS,  Ha     VdlckeL 

Rhodanides.  Sulphocyanides.  There  is  a 
series  of  compounds  analogous  to  cyanides, 
but  containing  sulphur,  in  which  there  is  as- 
sumed'a  radical  StUphocyanogen^  called  by  Ber- 
zelius  Rhodanogen,  from  ioiati  red,  from  its  red 
color  with  persalts  of  iron. 

The  radical  was  supposed  to  have  been 
isolated  by  Liebig,  but  the  constitution  of  this 
body  has  been  more  accurately  studied  by 


Pamell  and  Vdlckel,  who  have  given  a  totally 
different  formula  for  its  composition  from  that 
of  Liebig.  The  composition  of  the  rhodan- 
hydric  or  sulphocyanhydric  acid  might  be 
represented  by  CyS-,  H,  in  whose  compounds 
the  H  is  replaced  oy  a  metal  M,  forming  a 
rhodanide,  but  it  may  also  be  written  CyS,  HS, 
corresponding  to  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  with 
sulphur  instead  of  oxygen,  forming  sulphooy« 
anates.    Thus, 

Hydrated  cyanic  acid a=  CyO,  HO 

Oxycyanate  of  lead >=  CyO,  PbO 

Rhodanhydric  acid ^  CyS,  HS 

Rhodanide  of  lead =  CyS,  PbS 

From  the  relation  between  sulphocyanides 
and  cyanurates,  Dumas  observes  that  rhodan« 
hydric  acid  might  be  tripled,  thus,  Cy,0^,  3  HO 
=  cyanuric,  and  Cy,8,,  3  HS  rhodanunc  acid. 
Rhodanhydric  jScicL  Sjrn.  Hydrosulphocyanic 
Acid,  Sulphuretted  Chyazic  Acid.  Ger.  Schwe- 
felblausaure,  Rhodanwasserstofi*saure.  {Ber» 
zelius,)  Occurs  in  the  seeds  and  blossoms  of 
Cruciferse,  and  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  sheep. 
GmeHn. 

Prep.  Nearly  decompose  rhodanide  of  lead 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  balance  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  or  the  salt  of  silver  in  10 
volls.  water,  wholly  by  the  same  gas. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  very  acid  liquid  of 
strong  odor;  spec.  gray.  1-022;  boils  at  21 7*, 
and  crystallizes  at  14° ;  it  decomposes  spon- 
taneously, forming  a  brown  liquid,  and  finally 
deposits  a  yellow  body ;  30  grains  of  strong 
acid  occasions  sudden  deaUi,  and  smaller 
quantities  produce  strong  effects,  probably 
from  the  development  of  prussic  acid. 

Rhodanides,  or  Sulphocyanides.  The  acid 
being  regarded  as  a  hydracid,  has  the  formula 
H,  CySj,  and  its  metallic  compound  M,  CyS-. 
The  soluble  salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  metallic  oxide,  by  passing  cy- 
anogen into  solutions  of  alkaline  persulphu- 
rets,  or  over  them  heated  to  redness,  by  heat- 
ing or  fusing  the  soluble  cyanides  with  sulphur 
and  insoluble  cyanides  with  soluble  sulphuret 
The  soluble  salts  impart  a  deep  blood-red  color 
to  persalts  of  iron,  for  which  they  are  a  delicate 
test,  but  less  so  than  the  galls  or  ferrocyanides. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine, 
metattUphoqfanogen  is  formed.  The  salts  of 
metals  proper  are  changed  by  a  red  heat  into 
metallic  sulphurets  and  mellan,  usually  eyolv* 
ing  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon.  Most 
rhodanides  are  soluble  in  water,  Uiose  of  po- 
tassium,  calcium,  and  cobalt  also  in  alcohol. 

Rhodanide  of  Potassium.  Two  pts.  prussiate 
of  potash,  gently  roasted  to  expel  water,  are 
powdered,  mixed  with  1  pt  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  fused  in  an  iron  vessel  at  a  low  red  heat, 
until  the  bubbles  of  gas  bum  with  red  light; 
the  cold  mass  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
treated  with  carbonate  of  potassa  as  long  as 
it  produces  cloudiness,  then  boiled  for  i  hour, 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  crystals  purified 
by  resolution  in  alcohol  Form.  K,  CySg,  or 
KS,  CyS.  Long,  colorless,  anhydrous  prisms, 
fusible,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  hot 
alcohoL 

The  salt  of  ommomiim,  obtained  by  adding 
sulphuret  of  carbon  to  alcohol  saturated  with 
ammonia,  or  by  saturating  the  acid  with  am- 
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monia  and  gentlj  evaporating,  forms  a  deli- 
quescent white  saline  msms,  which,  when 
heated,  evolves  ammonia,  then  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  and  lastly  protosulphnret  of  ammo- 
nium ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  carried  too  far, 
the  residue  is  melam  or  melamin  and  raellan. 
The  salt  of  lead,  obtained  from  the  preceding 
and  sugar  of  lead,  forms  yellow,  opake  crys- 
tals, of  high  lustre,  Pb,  Cy  Sg.  With  subace- 
tate  of  lead,  a  basic  or  ozyrnodanide  is  pro- 
duced of  a  yellow  color,  Pb,  Cy8,+  Pb0. 
The  nlver  salt  from  nitrate  of  silver  is  white, 
curdy,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ammonia, 
from  which  it  crystallizes.  The  subsalt  of 
mercury,  obtained  by  dilute  solutions  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  the  potassium-salt,  is  a 
lemon-yellow  powder,  Hgj,  CySj,  which  de- 
composes by  boiling  into  the  following, 
Rhodanide  of  mercury,  Hg,  CyS,.  When 
dried  and  heated  it  is  resolved  into  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  mellan. 
Ammonia  produces  in  its  solution  a  yellow 
precipitate,  which,  according  to  Gundelach, 
nas  the  composition  Hg^,  CySj-f-. 3  HgO. 

5,  Xantkanhydric  jScid,  Syn.  rersulphocyan- 
hydric  Acid.  Form.  CyS,,  H8,  or  CyS^  H. 
By  passing  dry  chlorohydric  acid  gas  over 
rhodanide  of  potassium  fused  in  a  retort,  the 
yellow  acid  sublimes ;  or  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  same  salt  add  6  or  8  times  its 
volume  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  let  it  repose 
for  24  hours,  wash  the  fine  crystals  with  a 
little  water,  and  purify  them  by  crystallization 
from  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  formation  from 
rhodanhydric  acid  is  thus  represented  by 
Vdlckel,  3  (H,  CyS-)=  2(H,  C yS,)  +HCy.  It 
acts  like  the  preceding  and  sulphohydric  acid 
in  precipitating  metallic  salts.  The  salt  from 
sugar  of  lead  is  Pb,  CyS,,  from  subacetate  of 
lead  2  (Pb,  CyS,)  +  PbO.  The  salts  of  mer- 
cury, copper,  and  proto-tin  are  yellow,  of  bi- 
platinum  yellowish  brown. 

4.  Metandphocyanogen.  Liebig's  Sulphocy- 
anogen.  Prepared  by  saturating  a  strong  so- 
lution of  a  metallic  rhodanide  with  chlorine, 
or  by  heating  it  with  nitric  acid,  it  falls  down 
as  a  light,  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  soluble  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  precipitable  by  water.  Form. 
^.tNeS^HjO.  (ParnelL)  C^N^H^S  O.  (Vdlvk- 
el)  AccordiQ|:  to  the  latter,  it  thus  arises 
from  rhodanh^ric  acid  by  chlorine,  4  (C» 
NH8,)  -t-  HO  +  Clj  »  C,N,H,S^O  +  3  HCl. 
From  its  solution  in  caustic  potassa  acids 
precipitate  the  hydrothiocyanic  acid  of  Parnell. 

6.  Mellan,  Mellone.  (Xte6tg.)  Formed  when 
the  preceding  body,  melam,  ammelin,  or  am- 
melide,  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort,  or 
from  rhodanide  of  potassium  and  chlorine,  is 
a  lemon-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  dilute  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  decomposition  in  nitric  acid  and 
caustic  fixed  alkali,  unites  directly  with  potas- 
sium, evolving  light,  with  hydrogen  to  an 
acid,  decomposes  bromide,  iodide,  and  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium,  eliminating  their 
negative  elements.  Formula  C^N^.  Its  ori- 
gin from  metasulphocyanogen,  may  be  thus 
symbolized  by  Vdlckel's  formula,  CgN^SgH,0 
a  C^^+  2  CSj+Sj+HS+HO,  the  3  first  of 
whicn  are  among  the  products  of  distillation. 
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Melanhydrie  Acid,  (Gmduif)  obtained  by  do> 
composition  of  the  salt  of  potassium  with  mu- 
riatic, acid,  forms  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  cold,  slightly  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  oils,  decomposes  carbonates 
and  acetates.  Form.  H,  C^N^.  Mellanide  of 
potassium,  prepared  by  fusing  the  rhodanide  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  at  a.  red  heat,  and  adding 
mellan  until  sulphur,  &C.,  ceases  to  arise,  or 
by  fusing  6  pts.  butter  of  antimony  with  8  pts. 
rhodanide  of  potassium,  forms  white  needles, 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water, 
lose  crystal-water  by  heat,  and  fuse  to  a  cleat 
yellow  glass.  Its  solution  precipitates  earthy 
and  metallic  salts.  Form.  K,  O.N^.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recent  observations  of  Laurent  and 
Gerhardt,  mellan  does  not  play  the  part  of  a 
radical,  but  by  the  agency  of  potassa  it  forms 
mellonic  acid  (mellanhydric)  by  assuming  2 
eq.  water,  becoming  CjN.HgOj,  that  mellonate 
of  lead  might  then  be  C^N^HO+PbO,  thai 
mellan  has  the  composition  CjiNgH,,  and  by 
combining  with  potassium  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  the  salt  is  composed  of  CMJL  This 
view  appears  correct  if  ammonia  oe  evolved; 
for  C,jN,H3=:NH,-|-C,JV„  which  is  the 
composition  of  mellan  in  the  mellanides. 

6.  Cyanilic  Jdd,  When  mellan  is  long  boil- 
ed with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  yields 
colorless  crystals,  which,  from  a  resolution  in 
hot  water,  are  obtained  in  pearly  tablets  of  the 
same  composition  as  crystalline  cyanuric  acid, 
with  4  eq.  water. 

7.  MeUutu  By  dry  distillation  of  rhodahy- 
drate  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  rhodanide 
of  potassium  and  salammoniac,  melam  re- 
mains, mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium  in 
the  latter  case.  It  is  a  white,  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
dissolved  with  decomposition  in  potassa,  so- 
luble in  hot  and  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  from  which  alcohol  and  water  throw 
down  ammelide.  If  the  acid  solutions  be 
boiled  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  cy- 
anuric acid  and  ammonia.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  or  with  potassa, 
ammelin  and  melamin  are  formed.  When 
heated,  mellan  is  formed,  and  by  potassium 
the  mellanide  of  potassium;  fused  with  po- 
tassa, ammonia  and  cyanate  of  potassa  are 
formed.  Form.  C.2H„0,.  (lAebig.)  Its  form- 
ation from  8  eq.  or  rhodanammonium  is  thus 
given :  8  (C^NSj,  NHJ  =  5  NH,  -f  8,-H  C^ 
-i-CjjN,,Nj,  (melam^.  According  to  Vsickel, 
and  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  melam  is  composed 
of  melamin  and  mellan. 

8.  MeUunin.  (lAebigJ)  Boil  melam  in  dilute 
potassa  to  a  clear  solution,  evaporate  until 
crystals  form,  which  increase  on  cooling,  and 
purify  by  re-crystallization.  Colorless,  or  yel- 
lowish rhombic  8-hedra,  anhydrous,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  sublimes  partly  unaltered,  decomposeu 
by  hot  and  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids, 
and  by  fusion  with  caustic  potassa  similarly 
to  melam.  Form.  C^NgH,.  Melamin  unites 
with  dilute  acids  to  form  salts,  of  which  Uic 
sulphate,  phosphate,  nitrate,  and  oxalate  are 
less  soluble  dian  melamin,  the  acetate  and 
formiate  very  soluble ;  it  unites  directly  with 
anhydrous  hydracids  to  anhydrous  salts,  ¥ith 
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<nneid8  only  by  assmning  1  eq.  water.  Its 
composition  and  behaviour  might  lead  to  the 
formula  0,N^,  9  NH^,  mellan  and  ammonia. 

9.  JmrneHn.  (lAebtg.)  After  the  melamin 
)m8  separated  from  the  potassic  solution  aboye, 
ammeUn  separates  bj  neutralizing  with  acetic 
acid,  and  is  recrystallized  from  a  nitric  solu- 
tion, as  nitrate,  which  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. White,  silky  needles,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  alkalies,  by  long 
boiling  in  dilute  acids,  or  by  solution  in  oil  of 
Titriol  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
ammelid ;  by  fusion  with  potassa,  ammonia, 
and  cyanate  of  potassa  are  formed.  Its  form- 
ation from  melamin  is  thus  shown,  CgN^H.-l- 
SHO  =r  NHg  +  C,N,H,0..  It  unites  with 
strong  acids  only  to  cxystalline  salts,  and  these 
again  form  double  salts  with  metallic  oxides; 
the  nitrate  fuses  by  heat,  and  leaves  ammelid. 
Form.  CgNjH^Og,  which,  from  its  weaker  basic 
character,  compared  with  melamin,  might  be 
written  C^.,  NH,,  2  HO. 

10.  JmmuuL  Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
preceding,  7,  8,  9,  by  strong  acids,  and  puri- 
fied from  solution  in  nitric  acid,  is  a  white, 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  strong 
acids,  decomposed  by  acids  into  ammonia  and 
cyanuric  acid;  its  crystalline  nitrate  decom- 
TOSes  with  water.  Form.  Cj^N^HgO^,  (Liebig,) 
CLN^ILO..  (Otrhardt,)  According  to  the  form- 
ula of  Liebig,  it  might  be  written  2  C-N^,  NHL, 
6  HO,  or,  by  adopting  Gerhardt*s,  C^^,  4  HO. 

The  series  from  mellan  (of  Laurent  and 
Geriiardt)  may  be  thus  represented, 

MeUan (2  C.N.),  NH. 

Melamin =  C,N^,2NH, 

Ammelin =  C-N^NH„2H0 

AmmeUd =  C^N^,4H0 

By  abstracting  NH^  and  adding  2  HO,  cyan- 
uric  acid  is  formed  ^  C^NgHjOg.  By  the  dis- 
tillation of  metasnlphocyanogen  mellan  is  pro- 
duced, by  that  of  rhodanide  of  ammonium,  mel- 
lan is  also  generated  with  melamin,  the  latter 
arising  from  a  combination  of  mellan  with  a 
portioii  of  the  ammonia  generated,  C^N^-l- 
%  NH.=:  C^N^H..  The  presence  of  ammonia 
in  melamin  explains  its  basic  character,  the 
power  of  which  is  diminished  by  combination 
vith  mellan.  The  action  of  acids  or  alkali 
on  melamin  developes  ammonia,  and  adds  2 
eq.  water,  leaving  ammelin;  C^N.,  2NH. 
+2  HO=C^^,  NH,,  2  HO+NH3 ;  the  smaller 
quantity  of  ammonia  explains  its  very  feeble 
basic  character.  By  the  farther  action  of 
acids,  ammonia  is  again  developed,  2  eq. 
water  more  are  assumed,  and  ammetide  re- 
mains, C«N^,  NHy  2  HO-f  2  HOssrC^N^,  4  HO 
^  NHg,  the  absence  of  the  latter  account- 
ing for  its  want  of  basic  properties.  By  the 
wthest  action  of  acids,  ammonia  is  again 
eliminated,  and  2  eq.  water  more  are  added  to 
form  hydrated  cy^uric  acid,  C.N^,  4H04- 
2  HO— NHj+CjNjHgO-,  or  (C^N,,  Oj-f-S  HO 
*Cy,0„  3H0). 

YdTckel  submitted  xanthanhydric  acid  to  dis- 
tillation at  different  temperatures,  and  obtained 
a  aeries  of  new  compounds  possessing  much 
interest  This  acid  decomposes  partly,  so  that 
SQlpliiir  amd  rhodanhydric  acid  are  produced, 
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and  partly  so  that  the  sulphur  passes  oft  as 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  melamin  remains. 
At  284®  the  former  decomposition  takes  place. 
At  293®  rhodanhydric  acid  passes  off  with  a 
little  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  from  the  resi- 
due extracted  by  boiling  with  water,  then  by 
potassa  and  precipitated  by  acid,  a  brown 
body  is  obtained,  of  the  composition  C^H^N  JS^, 
or  C.HgN.S,,  H,  and  termed  by  Vdlckel  ifdew- 
tuifid,  but  by  Berzelius  Melanhydric  acid.  At 
302®  the  same  bodies  are  developed,  but  from 
the  residue  is  obtained,  by  potassa  and  acid,  a 
yellow  body  (porranhydric  acid)  of  the  compo- 
sition CgHlN^2-  '^  ^^  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  melanhydric  acid,  thus  C^H^N^S. 
=s  2  (C,HjN,S,)-|-CS,,  the  latter  passing  oE 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
the  neutral  lead  salt  is  Pb,  CfiNS^ 

Between  302®  and  356®  rhodanhydric  acid, 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  cyanhydric  acid  are 
evolved,  and  several  new  bodies  remain.  At 
320®  phaianhydric  acid  remains  afrer  boiling 
with  water,  ic.,  composed  of  C^H^N^S^.  It 
is  dark-yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  its  yellow  neutral  lead-salt  gives  a  cor- 
responding composition  to  the  acid.  Between 
338®  and  356®  the  same  products  as  before 
result,  while  ^thanhydric  acid  remains,  C.^H, 
Njj8^,  (!)  of  a  brownish  color  and  insoluble  as 
the  preceding.  From  the  solution  of  the  resi- 
due in  water,  when  the  temperature  is  be- 
tween 320®  and  356®,  several  other  bodies  are 
obtained. 

Between  356®  and  392®  the  same  products 
are  evolved,  but  the  xanthanhydric  is  now 
first  wholly  decomposed.  The  residue  boiled 
with  water  gives  a  colorless  solution,  from 
which  a  white  powder  separates,  or  a  brown 
solution,  from  which  a  brown  powder  is  ob- 
tained ;  after  evaporation  a  third  body  is  pro- 
duced. Cold  potassa  solution  dissolves  from 
the  residue,  insoluble  in  water,  probably 
several  bodies,  while  warm  potassa  solution 
dissolves  from  the  last  residue  a  new  body, 
obtained  in  greater  quantity  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. At  437®  the  brown  residue  yields 
to  boiling  water  several  bodies  similar  to,  but 
not  the  same  as  before ;  cold  potassa  solution 
extracts  a  brownish  yellow  body,  and  the  hot 
solution  dissolves  kucanhydri^Bcid.  It  is 
grayish  white,  insoluble  as  berere,  and  con- 
sists of  CgHjNjSg.  Between  554®  and  572® 
all  the  sulphur  passes  off  as  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, and  melamin  remains. 

Vdlckel  also  submitted  rhodanide  of  ammo- 
nium to  distillation  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
obtained  a  series  of  new  products.  This  salt 
fuses,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  401®,  but 
soon  ceases  and  does  not  form  a  continuous 
decomposition  until  between  500®  and  518®. 
The  volatile  products  are  ammonia,  then  sul- 
phuret of  carbon,  then  sulphur,  sulphurets, 
and  rhodanide  of  ammonium.  The  residue 
is  washed  with  cold,  and  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  leaving  a  light-brown  residue. 
The  boiling  yellow  solution  deposits  a  yellow 
body,  a ;  the  now  colorless  solution  evaporated 
i  deposits  b;  and  again  evaporated  |  depo- 
sits c,  while  the  solution  contains  d,  which 
was  at  first  dissolved  by  the  cold  water.  The 
yellow  body,  a,  consists  of  2  bodies,  a  yellow 
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and  whUo.    b  \s  whit«,  crystalline,  soluble  tn  i      Th«  oiU  ubiamed  by  exprtf^siaDi  tM  ci  m 
boitiog  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  Jts  aqaecm^f  yrllciir  cDJor  and  itromAUc  Usie;  ^p«4:«  |riT. 


OJf^A      ^**J.V*       CTLUI^    9       it    *^     i»p^iiu  Firi  jh-i  ■  *^       ■&-%. 

composed  of  C^^HjgN.jjS^.     c  resem! 
is  composed  ol   CjgH^jNjjiSj,  atvd 
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toltition  precipitaies  silver,  mercury,  coppert 
aird  tine  salts;  it  i^  afpkaHh^drit^  acid,  and  is 
:  resembles  6,  bui 
*ij4iij»^  J.  atvd  is  tcrined 
phahnhiffiric  acid-  d  i%  composed  of  U^^H^^ 
N..Sj,  and  tennied  plutiai^h^dnc  acid  c  and  ti 
precipitate  the  same  inetaJi*  as  h^  except  that 
c  does  not  precipitate  isinc  ritnoi  If  the  tern* 
perattirc  be  572^^  the  residue  cantains^  besides 
rhod&nule  of  ammonium,  <nfpinh^di\€  acid,  of 
Ihe  fonnuJa  C^^Hj^NyS^,  iiisoUtble  in  alcohols 
solnbk^  in  boiiipg  water,  the  solution  a^i  betbre 
reddeniijg  luiuiiij,  atid  precipitating  Mirer  asd 
mercurv.  Melamir>  begins  to  be  rormed  at 
67S^-  Between  fiQfl*'  and  608^,  the  last  por- 
tions of  sulphur  are  expelled,  und  melamin 
jreuuiiai^,  which  at  a  higher  tetuperature  i^e^ 
eoiiTtrtfd  into  ^imic^n,  ol  a  li^bl  isrray  color, 
eomposed  of  C^HN,,  formed  from  njebmiu,  by 
Ibe  loss  of  artinionia.  According  to  Laurent 
and  Gerbardtf  ^laucen  i^  identical  with  mellan- 

Gerhardt  thus  represents  iliJ?  decorapoMn^ 
fieri es,  froTD  melamin  to  cyanurie  acid,  by  the 
asiutnption  of  water  and  evolatioji  uf  ammQuia. 

I  eq.  mdarnm,  C^N^H^ 

+  a  HO  =  NIJ,  +  C.n7h,0.  ammelin 
+  4  HO  =  2  NH^+  C^N^H^O^  ammelid 
4-  6  HO  =  3  NH^4-  *^(J^jH,0^  cyan  uric  acid. 

CYCLAMIN.     See  An-ritAx^Tisr. 

CYDONIN.  The  peculiar  gum  or  mucilage 
of  I  he  Quince  seeds,  {Cyihmn  t^uigari^^^  differs 
from  ara^ini  in  being  at  first  scarcely  atlecti^d 
by  alcohol,  and  rcmainio^  unaltered  by  silicate 
of  potassa,  infusion  of  nui-palls,  and  oxalate  of 
ammonia^  Sulphuric  acid  colors  it  pink,  and 
Bcparates  a  frodty  coagulum,  BeiD|^  soluble 
in  cold  and  hot  water,  it  is  thus  distinguijshcd 
from  6asw>rTi»  and  txratin, 

(JTMOHHANE.     See  CflmxHowMxi.. 

CYNAPIN.  An  alk-aloid,  eiisting  in  the 
JE^huwa  Cynopivm^  or  Fool's  Parsley,  It  is 
soluble  m  alcohol  and  water,  insoluble  in 
etherf  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction  j  erJ^'^ta^ 
lizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  forms  a  crystal- 
livable  salt  with  suiphuric  acid, 

CYNODIN.  Prepared  by  repose  from  a 
concentrated  decoction  of  the  root  of  Vyundtm 
dadylon  forms  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  cold  water,  its  soltition 
in  the  latter  menstruum  reddeninf^  litmus. 
Though  resembling  asparagin  in  many  pro- 
perties, it  is  probably  diifereiiL     Semmola. 

CYPERUSE^CULENTUa  Syo.  Kush-nut, 
/>•  Souchet  Comestible.  Cer.  Erdmandel- 
.    @«mmola's  analysis  of  the  root  gave 

Oil , 4-8 

Albumen  ...,,,,.«<,..  i,  .*,.,* ..,,.«. , 1*5 

Starch * .,,,*, 22*4 

Innlin , 4-3 

Gum. ,, 17.8 

Sugar ., 12*5 

Coloring  matter , * . , ,     l<4 

Salts  of  potash^  lime»  and  magnesiai  with 

siUea .«.*,..»,....». 5*5 

Pibre*.,, ,,,  Sl-0 

WMler  and  loss. , ft-ft 


0'918;  is  more  soluble  io  eih^r  than  alc^feol, 
burn»  better  thaa  olire  oiit  and  is  KapiiutfiA.bl«i 
the  olein  component  being  in  much  iar^ 
pruportiou  than  the  margarin. 

LV PRIME.    Bee  luocaAaE, 

CYfcinC  OXIDE.     See  Ubi^aut  CalniU. 

CYTliSlN.  The  active  principle  of  the 
CtftttuM  Lilmmum,  extracted  by  aicoboL  is  i 
yellowish  green  bUter  mass,  precipiiabi«  fr&tn 
its  solutions  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  tad 
nitrate  of  silver*  According  to  Pcsch^cf,  it  U 
identical  with  C^Ta^mTiv* 


D. 
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DADYL,  C/tfin.  The  oiJy  cm 
(C^qUj.),  formed  when  the  crystalling  €V^ 
pbor*  (t'^gHi^Clj,  prodaced  by  the  actiim  d 
ti  yd  roc  h  lone  acid  gas  upon  oil  of  terpai&titt 
is  heated  with  lime*    See  Casfiikit, 

DAGUERREOTYPE,  Ttrh.  The  art  of  p» 
ducing  pictures  by  the  action  of  sobr  ligiiitoi 
a  silver-.surfhce,  properly  prepared  by  il 
halogen  elements*  The  silvered  coppciplii 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  by  tripoli  aod  MWt 
Btonet  moistened  with  water,  polished  hy  i 
clean  charcoal  bufi"*  and  silvered  in  a  Uuei^ 
once  or  twice^  being  bulled  betweeti  iq4  f 
the  close  of  the  operations*  It  is  n«ii  a- 
po.^ed  Co  the  vapor  of  iodine  in  a  dry  bo^ili 
dark  room*  to  form  a  light  3*ellow  coattsf  f 
oiijidlettght*  then  to  bromine  vapor,  ttPtil 
a^^uines  a  purplish  hue.  atid  lastly,  ei 
in  a  case  and  transferred  to  the  camen^f] 
has  been  properly  adjusted  by  a  grounif 
plate,  so  that  a  perfect  image  will  ap[ 
the  plate.  The  slide  of  the  case  being  tt*^ 
drawn,  the  light  is  allowed  to  acl  as  loug  -' 
experience  dictates  ai  necessary,  tfld  - 
slide  bein^  replaced,  the  case  is  iransferrff 
the  mercury  boi  in  a  dark  room.  Tbijt  bflJ  ^ 
an  iron  vessel  conuxining  mercnry  iligl^ 
heated  by  a  lamp,  and  the  effect  of  the  np*- 
is  judged  of  by  exammiug  the  picture  at  v^^ 
vals  after  a  few  minutes*  expostwe*  It  is  b  * 
washed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  if 
then  witli  pure  water,  and  the  excess  of 
latter  removed  by  evaporation  wii 
lamp.  The  picture  is  now  complete, 
order  to  render  it  durable  and  give  a  ri«*" 
tone  to  the  lights,  the  plate  is  gilded  l^  «^. 
ing  it  with  a  mixed  solution  of  K  _  *  '""' 
of  »oda  and  chloride  of  gold,  beating  il 
the  tone  of  the  picture  chants,  tbeii 
and  drying  it.  If  the  picture  be  imperfect 
should  not  be  subjected  to  gilding,  which  fi 
ders  the  plate  more  difiicult  to  cleanse. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  is,  that  th«  i 
face  of  the  silver  plate  is  coated  by  a  thini 
of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  ii 
tremely  sensitive   to   light,  so   that   the 
from  light-colored  objects  parsing  through 
camera  lenses,  decompose  th^  sensitive 
face^  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
the  nature  of  the  color.    By  exposure  to 
cutiai  vapor,  this  metal  attaches  itself  to 
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don*  The  unaltered  surface  is  then  washed 
«ff  hy  hjposalphite  of  soda,  in  which  iodobro- 
mide  of  silver  is  soluble,  and  the  remaining 
tfurfaee  becomes  unalterable  in  light  But  as 
mercury  evaporates  slowly,  and  the  picture 
would  become  fainter  by  time,  it  is  secured  by 
amalgamating  it  with  gold.  Previous  to  the 
last  operation  the  picture  is  easily  brushed  off, 
hat  after  it,  some  friction  maybe  used  without 
material  injury.  That  portion  of  surface  from 
which  the  bromiodide  is  removed  presents  the 
original  polished  surface  of  pure  silver,  so 
brilliant  that  it  appears  black  in  every  posi- 
tion except  that  in  which  rays  of  light  are 
immediately  reflected  to  the  eye.  Hence  the 
picture  is  visible  in  every  position  but  the 
latter,  and  consists  in  the  contrast  between 
the  dark  polished  surface  of  silver,  and  the 
white  mercurialized  portions  of  the  surface. 

Although  the  process  appears  simple,  yet  to 
obtain  perfect  pictures,  a  multitude  of  minutiae 
demand  the  closest  attention  of  the  operator. 
Thus,  if  the  finger  has  touched  the  surface  of 
^e  plate,  it  should  be  recleaned  by  rotten-stone 
and  tripoli;  the  buffs,  kept  perfectly  clean, 
ahould  be  moved  in  straight  lines,  and  used 
until  every  trace  of  other  lines  is  removed ; 
the  plate  is  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  to  both  the  iodine  and  bromine  vapors, 
y^ryvELg  with  circumstances;  it  is  then  ex- 
posed in  the  camera  for  a  varying  period  of 
from  1  second  to  several  minutes  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  time  of  day, 
the  nature  of  the  lens,  Ac ;  there  is  also  much 
care  required  in  mercurializing,  washing,  and 
gilding.  The  number  of  minute  accessories 
requisite  to  form  a  perfect  "picture  require 
lengthened  experience,  and  although  all  may 
be  regarded  as  important,  the  most  essential 
are,  having  a  very  perfect  camera  and  per- 
fectly clean  plates. 

DAMMARA.  Tick.  A  tasteless,  inodorous, 
whitish  resin  from  the  East  Indies.  Is  entirely 
soluble  in  the  oils,  and  consists  of  two  pecu- 
liar principles,  which  have  not  yet  been  accu- 
rately examined. 

DAMP,  CHOKE.  Jfimng.  The  technical 
name  given  by  well-diggers  and  workmen 
generally  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  because,  when 
inhaled,  it  immediately  causes  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  glottis. 

DAMP,  FIRE.  Mining.  The  carburetted 
BTiiBo«Kir  of  coal  mines. 

DANBURTTE.  Iftm.  Ciystalline,  yellow, 
vitreous;  H. SB 7-5.  G.bs2*83.  Chiefly  com- 
posed of  SiO,  66  -I-  CaO  28-3  +  HO  8.  {Sfup- 
ardA    It  appears  to  be  a  mixture.    Datuu 

DATHOLTTE.  Mm.  Syn.  Humboldtite, 
Botryolite.  Detcrip.  Cryst  Oblique  Rhombic, 
cleavage  parallel  to  vert  prism ;  also  columnar 
mnd  granular.  H.«>6  — 6-5.  0.e»M9— 
9f9iL  Color  and  sireak  white,  sometimes  co- 
lored; vitreous;  transparent,  translucent ;  brit- 
tle, with  snbeoncboidal  fracture. 

Cfmn.  relations.  Yields  water  in  a  cksed 
tube ;  swells  and  fuses  on  charcoal  to  a  dear 
glassi  coloring  the  flame  green;  soluble  in 
borax  and  mic  salt,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  sili- 
ca in  the  latter,  and  enameling  when  heavily 
charged;  fuses  to  a  clear  bead  with  gypsum; 
aelnble^  in  mtinatic  acid  before  or  after  ignitton 


and  gelatinizing.  Form,  of  dathoUte  3  (CaO, 
BO.)  4-  3  CaO,  4  SiO,  +  3  HO ;  of  botryolite 
3  (CaO,  BO,) +3  CaO,  4  SiOj+G  HO,  the  lat- 
ter  differing  from  the  former  in  containing 
twice  as  much  water. 

LoeaL  Arendal,  Norway;  Seissel  Alp,  Ty- 
rol ;  Perthshire,  Scotland ;  in  U.  8.,  Hartford, 
dccn  Conn.;  Bergen  Hill,  N.J. 

DATURIN.  Chmn.  Found  together  with 
STnANOFiv,  in  the  seeds  of  the  3atura  Str€^ 
monium. 

Prop.  Fuses  at  212^,  and  sublimes  unal* 
tered  at  a  higher  temperature.  Is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  can  be  obtained  in  prismatic, 
colorless  crystals,  by  diluting  its  alcoholic 
solution  with  water.  It  forms  crystallixable 
salts  with  the  acids,  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
has  the  remarkable  effect  of  greatly  dilating 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

DAVYNE.  Min.  Probably  the  same  at 
Caitcbihitb. 

DECANTATION.  Oum.  The  draining  off 
the  clear  supernatant  liquor  from  any  subsi- 
dent  matter.  In  analyses  this  is  done  by 
placing  a  glass  rod  against  the  margin  of  the 
bell  glass,  which  is  gently  ii^lined,  and  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  trickle  in  a  regular  stream 
from  its  end,  without  loss.  See  Avaltsis, 
p.  170,  fig.  17.  For  larger  operaticms,  a  sy- 
phon is  requisite.  This  process  does  away 
with  filtration,  for  a  precipitate,  requiring  fre- 
quent washing,  is  ready  to  receive  a  new  wa* 
ter,  so  soon  as  a  settling  has  taken  place  and 
the  old  solution  is  drawn  off,  and  thus  both 
time  and  labor  are  saved. 

DECAY  OF  WOOD.  Chem.  A  species  of 
decay  or  Eekxicavbis,  peculiar  to  woods 
generally,  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture. 
The  efiect  is  a  destruction  of  the  cohesion  of 
their  particles,  and  a  consequent  friability  of 
structure.  The  rationale  of  the  change  is  pre- 
dicated upon  different  theories,  either  of  which 
is  too  defective  to  supply  a  definitely  correct 
explanation.  The  concomitance  of  fungi  gives 
some  reason  for  attributing  that  species,  called 
**  Dry  rot,"  to  the  diffusion  of  their  filamentous 
spawn  throughout  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and 
this  doubtless  does  have  some  connection  with 
the  phenomenon,  but  generally  the  incipient 
step  is  a  chemical  action,  akin  to  fermentation, 
for  in  many  instances  of  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  timber,  no  fungi  are  present,  or  at 
least  not  until  the  decay  has  far  advanced. 
The  results  of  the  decomposition  of  wood, 
which  consists  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water,  are  Uvuvb  and  Mould,  and  the  longer 
the  opevalioo  of  decay,  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  residue,  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  confirmed  by  Mayer's  and 
Will's  analyses.  Sound  oak  wood,  by  disease 
and  death,  is  transformed  firom  ^^tfin  into 
Cg.HjgOg^  showing  that  for  every  two  eqs.  of 
hydrogen,  oxidized  by  the  air,  one  eq.  of  car- 
bonic acid  had  separated.  Now  as  woo^ 
fibre,  under  water  or  in  dry  air,  remains  unal- 
tered for  a  very  long  period,  but  experiences, 
when  moist,  a  transformation,  immediately  on 
contact  with  air,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
it  converts  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  into  an  equal  volume  of  carlMuio 
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ctd,  aJ!)d  t|ius  b^com^s  altered  to  a  taaiter  of 
fiDosf,  lifeJIss  tei^tire.  The  conrinUiiiice  {>f 
[llie  d^caj  US  til  the  removal  of  all  the  h3'dro- 
gen,  votild  reduce  the  above  formula  to  0^, 
bo  I  the  aflijiity  betwet^n  ihe  la^t  poriions  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  is  in  such  an  increased 
rmiio  of  force  that  the  final  resnlt  never  occurs, 
in  nature, under  ordinary  c ire umstanceSp  ihou  j^h 
it  is  possible  that  under  certaio  conditions  the 
decay  of  lignin  does  proceed  to  this  ejctreuie 
point,  and  bemg  then  in  a  liquid  Mate,  is  re- 
solved by  crystaJlizauon  itilo  the  diamond. 

The  moMMng  of  wood  is  distinct  fro 01  de- 
cay, and  is  caused  by  the  action  of  water  in 
the  absence  of  air,  the  limited  access  of  oxy- 
gen modifjini^  the  resuUSf  carbonic  aeid  is 
evolved,  and  the  eiemeniii  of  the  water,  by  the 
action  of  a  portion  of  oxygen^  have  become 
wilted  with  the  wood  in  the  same  manner  as 
1  when  air  is  freely  admitted-  ConseiiuentJy, 
fcionldenng  is  a  putrefactive  process,  as  well 
^as  one  of  decay,  in  the  simuttaneoua  prog^ress 
of  whieh,  the  oiygen  of  ^he  air  and  the  com- 
ponents of  the  water  take  part.  But  as  the 
composition  of  mouldered  wood  vjLrie^i  as  the 
aeecES  of  oxygen  is  more  or  less  free,  the 
decomposition  of  wood  assutneii  two  differ* 
ent  forms  accordingly*  In  both  cases  the 
carbonic  acid  is  generated,  and  in  the  latter 
case  a  certain  quantity  of  o^tygen  enters  into 
chemical  combination,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  ia  this  process  the  oiygen  of  the 
water  assists  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid ;  and  doubtless  to  a  similar  mouldering 
process  is  atmbutable  the  transformation  of 
rast  forests  of  trees.  For  example,  the  white 
monldertng  matter  of  oak  wood,  decomposed 
under  water,  contains  Cj^Hj-Og^,  This  is 
derived  by  adding  6  H0+  U  t^>  oak  wood 
{C    H^O^),  and  subiraeUng  3  COj.     liibig. 

The  decay  of  wood  is  retarded  by  a  sur- 
ronnding  medium  of  carbonic  acid^  so  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air,  and  consequently  of 
oxygen T  and  by  auti^epucs  generally.  Alka- 
lies aiid  alkaline  earths  faciliiate  decay,  and 
hence  the  destructive  power  of  moist  sandy 
soils  is  due  iq  their  alkaline  ingrcdicaU  Acids 
have  a  contrary  effect, 

Lignin,  which  is  the  basis  of  woody  fibre, 
combines  with  certain  salts,  and  it  is  this  pro- 
perly* and  that  of  the  coagulability  of  the  albu- 
men of  the  sap,  and  destraclion  of  the  fungi 
}oj  such  meansj  which  renders  the  application 
of  aarurated  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
tnlpliate  of  copper,  acetate  of  iron,  creasotic 
liquors,  Ac*,  preventives  of  dr>^  rot  in  timbers. 
The  tise  of  chloride  of  mercurj'  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Kyan,  but  for  practical  purposes  it 
is  being  superseded  by  PayaeN  plati  of  charg- 
ing the  pores  of  wood  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and   decomposing  it  into  a 
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(Lat.)  to  htfiL    The  extraetian  of  veg et&hle 
anjiual  matters  by  boiling  them  w^lk  watjcr; 

it  i&  also  applied  to  Iht  ftolutiOQ  itself*  TI 
aqueous  solution  of  such  organic  matters 
carj  be  extracted  from  bodies  without  ebnlU- 
tioUj  ii  termed  LtrtrsioF*  When  active  oi^ 
ganic  principles  are  solablc  in  cold  water^  it  if 
oilen  impn^per  tc  boil  tbern^  for  heat,  in  manj 
instances^  either  vobtihacs  or  decomposes^^ 
them.    8ee  D(sri.iCKMVWT» 

DECOMPOSITION.  Chtm.  The  rcsolotioa 
of  a  compound  body,  by  chemical  means,  into 
its  proximate  or  ultimate  constittientit,  or  both, 
and  is  in  coniradiaiinction  to  dwmon^  which  is 
a  mere  mechanical  separation  of  a  subsiance 
into  lesser  integral  portions,  each  of  which  is 
of  the  same  composition  as  previous  to  sub- 
division. Bee  ArtiittTX  for  nngk  and  ifiiuifk  J 
decomposition.  M 

DECREPITATION.    Chmu    The  crackling   ■■ 
sound  accompanying  a  fragmentary  diimtt' 
^ration  of  certain  cry  stall  ixed  substances  when 
thrown  upon    ignited  coals.    The  imperfect 
manner  m  which  the  outer  covering  of  crys- 
tals  conducts   heat,  causes  their  sudden  ex«  J 
pansion,  and  that  of  the  particles  of  waitf  ^ 
mechanically  incorporated  in  their    icxtutei 
and  to  this  the  phenomenon  is  partly  auiitmta^ 
ble*    Those  salts  that  have  the  lOiist  waJf  r  of 
crystal! iiation,   decrepitate   most   powerfully* 
Dtrrepitatiojt  under  the  blowpipe  is  a  char«&* 
teristic  of  several  nvinerals* 

DEFLAGILITION*  CAfw,  The  rapid  aad 
scintillating  combustion  of  certain  substaac*!^ 
either  alone  or  in  mijcture*  The  term  is  from 
dijtngra,  to  bvrru  and  applies  particularly  to  the 
ignition  of  nitre  with  other  bodies,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  ojtidized  by  the  disen^ged 
oxygen.  The  substances  previously  miie4 
are  projected  upon  a  red-hot  surface,  or  miicd 
and  gradually  heated.  8ulphurets  and  ars«- 
nUireis,  and  carbonaceous  matters  are  o&en 
deflagrated  to  determine  their  sulphur,  arseau^ 
or  carbon  analylicaUy.  If  deflagration  be  via. 
lent,  carbonate  of  soda,  common  salt^&c^ may 
be  added  to  the  mixture  to  diminish  iL 

DEUQIJESCENCE.  Chtm.  A  term  applied 
to  tho2ie  bodies  whose  affinity  for  water  i&  such 
that  they  attract  it  from  the  atmosphere.  Salli 
becoming  moist  in  this  way  are  said  to  b* 
tkh(^csttnft  and  the  term  may  be  considered  as 
expressing  the  aqueous  solubility  of  a  sub- 
stance* The  derivation  of  the  word  is  fmm 
deliqwifQ  (Lat»),  to  tndt  timim^  because  detiques* 
cent  bodies  are  apt  to  run  into  liquidity,  ai 
pearlash*  chloride  of  calcium,  dec* 

DELPHIN.  Pkar.  and  CA™.  Syn*  Dd- 
phinea.  A  white,  semi-crystalline,  non*vola- 
tile  alkaloid  (Cj,H,^NOgT),  extracted  by  sul^ 
pburic  acid,  from  the  seeds  of  Ihe  Staves  acre 
{Diiphinium  Siaphifiagriu)^  in  combination  with 
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■ttlphate  of  lime  by  the  forcible  iujeciion  of  [  an  acrid,  resinous  matter,  StapAytain  (C^^H^ 
dissolved  sulphate  of  iron.     The  deposition  or  ^^  "^  **^^i^u  f^ti**  **  i.v*^i**i.i-  ;„  — *„-  ™.3 
parti clea  of  insoluble  gypsum  in  the  body  of 
the  wood  renders  it  as  hard  as  stone, 

Boticherie  {^nnaL  de  Chtm.  liriv.,  113)  has 
found  that  wood  may  be  completely  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matters,  by  aspiratioa  from 
the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  immediately 
jifier  being  felkd^    Jour.  Fr,  Inti. 


NO^),  which  latter  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  but  dissolves  in  diinie  acids  without 
neutralizing  them. 

Delphiu  melts  at  SfiO^,  and  dissolves  ift 
ether  and  alcohol*  hut  not  in  water,  and  with 
the  acids  forms  sails  which,  except  the  oxalate^ 
are  mostly  gummy  or  deliquescent.   Chlorine, 

-..-. r,-.  ai  the  ordinary  temperature^  is  wahout  effect 

I>EC0CT10IK,    Fh&r.   Chm,   Jtomdt<idmt^\\mf^Jk\\^\^^*ii^^ 
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m  deep  brown,  hydrochloric  acid  being 
nimdUmeoasly   generated.     Sulphnnc    acid 
reddens  and  carbonizes  it 
DELPHINIC  ACID.    See  Phocixic  Acid. 
DELPHINnT.    See  Epidotk. 
DENSITY.    Phyt,    A  term  expressing  the 
quantity  of  matter  or  mass  of  a  body  in  pro- 
portion to  its  balk ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  vo- 
lume of  matter  comprised  in  a  determinate 
space.    Thns,  when  bodies,  of  uniform  bulk, 
Taiy  in  density,  their  mass  must  be  unequal. 
The  density  of  bodies  is  in  contradistinction 
to  their  rarity,  and  is  inversely  as  their  vo- 
lume, and  identical  with  specific  gravity. 

DEPHLEGMATION.  Chem.  An  obsolete 
term«  synonymous  with  Concentrationj  used  by 
the  alchemists  to  express  the  separation  of 
"fkUgm,**  an  hypothetic  principle  of  liquors, 
\ff  evaporation.  Hence  pure  and  strong  spirits 
are  frequently  said  to  be  dephUgmuted. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED.       Chem.       From 
fkjyl^m,  to  bum,  and  ni,  doten,      A  term  ap- 
plied by  chemists  of  the  18th  century  to  such 
bodies  as  had  been  burned,  and  thus  deprived 
of  their  pblooistoit,  Stahl's  hypothetic  prin 
ciple  of   fire.    Oxygen    was    hence    termed 
Dephlogisticated  air,  and  chlorine  Dephlogis- 
ticated  marine  acid. 
DESICCATION.    See  Dryixo. 
DETONATION.    Chem.    When  the  ignition 
of  bodies  is  attended  with  fiame  and  noise,  it 
is  termed  Detonation,  and  the  phenomena  arc 
due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  one  or  more 
elastic  bodies,  from  a  solid  (gunpowder)  liquid 
(per  chloric'  ether)  or  gas   (chloric  oxide). 
These,  and  similar  compounds,  whilst  assum- 
ing a  greally  enlarged  volume,  corresponding 
with  their  elasticity,  repel  or  compress  the  air 
and  other  bodies  with  a  force  productive  of 
sadden  noise   and  explosion.     Sec   Fulminic 
•lotf, under  Ctaxooex  and  Oi-x  Cotton.. 

DETONATING  POWDERS.  Chem,  Mix- 
tares  of  certain  combustible  materials,  the 
elimination  of  whose  gaseous  constituents, 
opon  ignition,  is  so  rapid  and  propulsive  as  to 
cause  an  explosion  or  detonation.  Guv  pow- 
Hi  is  the  most  common  mixture  of  this  class. 
The  explosive  compounds  of  the  metals,  sil 
▼cr,  mercury,  and  gold,  owe  their  fulminating 
power  to  a  peculiar  acid,  the  Fnlminir,  which 
is  definitely  united  with  their  respective 
oxides. 

DEUTOXIDE.  Chem.  A  chemical  term, 
improperly  applied  to  the  second  degree  of 
oxidation  of  any  body  possessing  a  variable 
lange  of  affinity  for  oxygen.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  those  compounds  whose  proportional 
cqtuvalents  of  oxygen  to  the  base  is  in  the 
aext  combining  ratio  to  that  of  protoxide. 
Thus,  deatoxide  of  iron  (Fe^O,)  and  protoxide 
of  iron  fPeO),  because  there  is  a  rateable  dif- 
ference between  them  of  a  half  atom  of  oxy- 
gni.  The  more  correct  expression  in  this  case 
u  8esqaioxide  of  Iron. 

DEW.  Meieor.  The  deposition  of  watery 
particles  upon  the  earth's  surface  during  the 
^t,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  solely 
^^pendent  on  the  loss  of  heat  which  it  sustains 
^  radiation,  and  is  based  upon  that  general 
^  of  hear  bjr  whieb  bodies  tend  to  an  equiii- 
A>te  ofumpefMiare,   Tbe  ATMo§rummE  is  ai- 1 


ways  more  or  less  charged  with  wateiy  vapoTi 
which,  being  condensed  by  the  cooler  eaorth, 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  appears  on  it  in 
the  form  of  dew.  In  damp,  murky  nights  no 
dew  is  formed,  because  the  clouds  are  an  ob- 
struction to  the  diflusion  of  the  radiated  heat,  • 
and  consequently  to  the  cooling  of  the  earth. 
In  spring  and  fall,  when  the  greatest  diderence 
in  the  temperature  of  the  nights  and  days  ex- 
ist, the  formation  of  dew  is  most  abundant 
When  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  de- 
scends below  32°,  the  dew  appears  as  frost. 

DEW-POINT.  Meteor.  The  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  as  the  temperature 
at  which  dews  commence  to  be  formed.  Its 
fluctuation  apparently  varies  with  tempera- 
ture. 

DEXTRIN.  Chem.  A  gum-Hke  product  of 
the  action  of  dilute  acid  upon  starch,  at  SOO^ 
to  212°,  and  of  oiastabk  upon  a  solution  of 
starch,  at  150°.  From  the  latter  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol  in  a  white,  gelatinous  mass, 
which  becomes  pulverulent  after  repeated 
ablutiMis  with  alcohol.  The  continued  action 
of  either  of  the  above  reagents. converts  it  into 
grape-sugar,  and  renders  it  fermentable.  With 
cold  water  it  forms  a  mucilaginous  solution, 
which,  unlike  that  of  fecula,  is  colored  purple 
by  iodine,  and  again,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  at  all  affected  by  that  body.  From 
this  circumstance,  Jacquelin  has  shown  that 
there  are  two  distinct  dextrins,  the  one  of  which, 
prepared  by  heating  1  part  of  starch  granules 
with  5  parts  of  water  for  45  minutes,  at  320°, 
is  tinted  purple  by  iodine,  whilst  the  same 
mixture,  by  a  continued  heating  of  one  hour 
additional,  is  no  longer  colored  by  that  body. 
The  varieties  of  dextrin  are  also  developed  in 
the  succession  of  changes  induced  by  the 
actiun  of  acids  upon  fecula,  and  hence  the 
fact  is  established  that  there  is  a  dextrin 
mlorable  by  iodine,  and  a  dextrin  not  cohrabk 
by  iodine.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  pro- 
perty of  polarizing  light  to  the  right  The 
formula  of  dextrin  proper,  according  to  Payen, 
is  CjjH.pOjo,  and  its  two  combinations  with 
oxide  of  lead  (C„H,0«  +  PbO  and  C„HgO.-f 
2PbO),  dried  at  356^  shows  that  whether 
free  or  combined,  it  is  identical  in  composition 
with  amylin.  When  dried  at  low  temperatures, 
both  of  the  above  dextrinates  of  lead  retain 
1  eq.  of  water.  (Graham.)  Dextrin  is  dis- 
tinguished from  arabin,  by  giving  no  precipi- 
tate with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  not 
forming  mucic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid. 

A  solution  of  dextrin,  prepared  by  malt  or 
diastase,  imparts  to  beer  a  mucilaginous  pro- 
perty. 

Ltiocome,  a  variety  of  dextrin,  is  prepared  by 
moistening  400  pts.  starch  with  1  pt  nitric 
acid,  in  15  to  20  pts.  water,  drying  in  the  air, 
and  heating  carefully  to  30:^^. 

British  Gum,  or  roasted  dry  starch,  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  composition  as  dextnn. 

Di.  Chem.  A  prefix  applied,  by  some  che- 
mists, to  suboxides  or  subsalts,  a%  dinoxvdA  ol 
lead  and  dichromale  oClead,  ^^1^\A,CtO^« 

DIADOCHITE.    Min.    K  \)to^ii  TnrtittiJL, 
from  Arnsbach,  in  TYi\xTvagtii\  Yve\^*  vi\^xx- 
laied  water  in  a  closed  X\i\»  \  coVot*  ^an^' 


BIABETIC  SUGA^ 

C^t  swdlSt  ti,nd  ru5<!S  on  thi?  cortiertt  to  a 
ck   majfoetic   frii;   piv^s   the   reacuua  of 
l^ti;  boiling  waiet  pJttracts    siulphuric  acid, 
)rorm.    (3  Fe,0^,  2  PO^,  12  HO)  +  2  {Fefi^, 
tBOj.,  12  HO),     Bee  Inci^  SisT*.e. 
BIABETIC  SUGAR.    See  Gtope  Bvbaw. 
BIALLAGE,     See  Airoxtii. 
DIAMOND*     Mitu     Ttfh.    Byn.    Adamant, 
BrilHanL     Dtitrip.     Cr/st.    sysWm^    Regular* 
Occurs   wirh   most  of  the  simpl-e  holohedral 
forms  combined^  and  soraennie*  as  ihp  i  Gx^- 
,     JiedroD.    Its  faces  are  oJ^en  roiiudcd  by  a  len- 
■Lieney   to   combination.     Cleaves    brilliantly 
■  iparallel  Uj  S-hedron*    H.  =  iO.   a  —  3*5,    Co- 
^OoTlesaj   somi^times    Tariouslj    tiuLed^    lit!Stre 
flrilliaiitt    adamantine;    transparent,   trati!;lu- 
centj  if  dntk  cc*Iored ;  possesses  the  highest 
de^ee  of  re frac I lou,  and  oflen  emit^  li^bt  in 
the  dark  after  exposure  to  sunshine  j  fraeiure 
COTichoidah  elecitric  by  fncuon. 

Chrm,  EfL  [nsoLuble  io  ^eidi^ ;  bums  to 
car  ho  QIC  acid  by  the  hydroxy  gen  blowpipe^ 
leaving  frotn  0-06  to  0^2  pr.  cu  a^^hes^  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  yellow  color,  containing 
tiliea  and  oi^ide  of  iron;  it  may  al^so  be  eon^ 

I  turned  on  platmtim  foil  by  ih**  mouth -blow- 
pipe or  in  pow^der  by  a  spirit  UiTnp. 
Ori^n*  Its  origin  is  an  id  teres tln|^  ques- 
ti<>n,  but  not  yet  jsatisfaciorily  cieitrmincri, 
Where  tbuud  in  rock^  it  appears  to  he  a  euti- 
{ftomeratet  that  in  Indi^  consist iiijs  of  rcunded 
ftiJiceous  pebble^  cemented  by  (Vrru sin  lulls' 
clay;  at  Mmas  Geraes,  Bra^il^  in  a  lalco^^ 
conglomerate  5iimilarly  cemented.  The  preat- 
er  part  are  washed  out  of  loost  alluvial  de- 
posits. Petzhohlt  observed  a  cellular  struc- 
ture in  some  diamond  asihes^  and  a  similar 
structure  in  a  brown  enclosure  in  a  diamond. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  infers  from  its  relations  to 
light,  locality,  &c,^  that  it  i*i  of  ve|t:etable 
origin.  Wohier  examined  60  diamondii,  con 
tiinmg  enclosures*  without  observing  any 
thing  indicatin;(|^  a  vepetable  siructure. 


DIDrMTOM. 

form?^  the  brfUiaDf,  the  rose,  and  the  table,  b^ 
means  ot  its  own  dust;  and  if  a  large  piee# 
in  to  be  cut  otr  it  is  done  by  a  steel  win^ 
f^trelched  on  a  l»ow^  and  anointed  with  Iht 
du^t.  Advantage  jd  sometimes  taken  of 
cleavage  to  atfeet  the  same,  but  the  opervttAia' 
requires  preal  firraness  and  deitenry.  [n  *e^ 
tjng  tbe  glazier's  diamond,  the  point  is  actite* 
angled,  and  ihe  curved  aides  of  the  anfli 
assist  in  wedf^ini?  Ihe  glass  asunder.  Small 
splinters  or  sparks  art  also  set  for  inarkio| 

Sffppiy,  It  i:^  difhcult  to  ascertain  the  loiai 
amiiunt  of  diamviid  supplied  to  commrrc*»  It 
would  seem  that  the  supply  has  diminished Ui 
Drazilj  for  von  Eschwege  estimates  the  ate- 
rasre  annual  supply  from  1730  to  1814,  al 
3M00  carats,  while  from  1800  to  IHOB,  it  wu 
19,000  carats  pr,  an*  It  is  observed  that  tbf 
same  cobic  mas«s  of  diamond-bed  wlIJ  jUSd^ 
on  waiihiug,  about  the  same  number  ofeamt^ 
whether  larger  or  smaller* 

DIASPORE*  Mm.  Cryst.  Right  Rbomloe^ 
with  perfect  cleavage.  B.^6,  G.  ;:=S^3— 
3*4,  Colarle«9,  al»o  reddish,  bioisbp  bruwni3l!it 
lu!itre  vitreous  splendent  on  clearage  {dasciE 
translucent.  Decrepitates  in  a  lub<»,  ^fiH 
little  water  at  a  tow  heat,  mueh  more  by  i|af* 
tion^  infusible*  Muble  in  fluxes,  giving  a  mto^ 
ganese  reaction  with  soda  on  platjnnmi  to« 
lored  deeply  blue  by  cobaJt  sol  n  lion.  Form. 
AljO...  HO.  It  occurs  at  3ehemnitx  uid 
E  ka  I  henne  u  b  u^g, 

DIASTASE.  Chmt,  Prepared  by  mdstift* 
ing  bruised  malt  with  half  its  weight  nf  water, 
expre^sing  and  straininj^  the  liquids  adding  i. 
iiitle  alcohol  to  destroy  its  viscosity*  hlTrriaft 
and  adding  more  alcohol  to  precipitate  diw* 
lase.  h  is  redissolved  in  water,  reprecipi- 
taied  by  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100^  to  iSfl*. 
Malt  yieids  J  of  t  pr,  ct  diastase.  It  is  irlii(e» 
umorphous,  inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral,  eh3* 
I  precipitated   by   subaceiate   of  lead,  wiiliotf 


LocttL  and   Vntuf.     In   India,    between    GoU  |  aclif>n  on  sugar,  gum,  inulin,  &c^  its 


conda  and  Masulipatam ;  near  Parma,  iji  Bun 
delkund;  on  the  Mahanuddy,  near  Ellorej 
Pontiarja,  on  Borneo*  In  Brazil,  m  the  pro- 
vince Minas  Geraes,  In  Russia,  on  the  Ural 
Mtns,  Iti  U.  S*,  in  N.  Carolina  I  The  largest 
one  known,  in  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
is  said  to  have  weijshed  300  caratj:.  The 
Russian  specimen,  frum  India,  weighs  193 
carats.  The  French  (Pitt  or  Regent  diamond) 
weighs  1361^  car*t  is  verj^  pure,  cut  as  a  bril- 
liant, and  is  estimated  at  i:  125,000,  Tb«!  Aus- 
trian weighs  139^  car,  Tlie  Rajah  of  Matlan 
has  one  weighing  307  car.,  ffi>m  Borneo,  The 
carat  :=  3*174  grs,  Troy.  The  value  of  dia- 
monds is  estimated  from  the  weight  in  carats, 
ty  multiplying  the  square  of  that  weight  by 
the  estimated  value  of  one  carat.  Tbas,  if  a 
good,  clear  diamond,  in  the  roujjh  slate,  but 
without  flaws,  weigh  one  carat,  it  is  worth  £2, 
if  3  carats,  3^x2  =  £l«.  If  it  be  cut  into  a 
trell-sh&ped  brilliant,  the  square  of  the  weight 
■hould  be  multiplied  by  £8,  the  value  of  one 
carat;  thus,  a  perfect  brilliant  of  4  carats  is 
ralaed  at  4^a=^£ns.    U  foUows  of  course 

that  the  wultiplier  diinitiislies  with  tlie  qna-WVy 

&/'the  brilliaDi. 
n*€.     The 


striking  property  being  its  action  on  starck 
solution,  changing  it  into  dextrin,  and  t)^ 
into  starch-sugar.  1  pi,  of  diastaae  wdl  thi» 
metamorphose  20 00  pis*  of  starch.  It  acta  it 
33^  but  most  powerfully  at  140"  to  150".  Iti 
solution  readily  acidifies  and  loses  its  povet; 
boiling  decomposes  it  instantly.  It  cobuifis 
nitrogen,  and  is  allied  to  gluten  or  albQiD«B» 
but  its  exact  composition  is  unknown.  It  ei< 
isls  near  the  germ  of  mall  and  the  eye  of  the 
potato,  in  the  pancreatic  julee  and  saliva,  i»d 
IS  probably  the  same  with  the  gii$Urtm  ^ 
Pa  yen, 

DICHROITE.    See  CORDIERITE. 

BIDYMIIJM.  Chcm,  (From  Idujuei,  tvn*)- 
A  metal  accompanying  cerium  and  lanthanaia' 
Its  presence  was  the  cause  of  the  brown,  Tft5, 
and  yellow  colors,  often  observed  in  the  e<n»- 
pounds  of  cerium  and  lanthanum,  from  whjcb 
Mo  Sander  succeeded  in  separating  it,  bul  is 
yet  the  separation  is  imperfect  1^  B4n»~ 
parte  recommends  a  concentrated  aqnt^vs 
solution  of  valeric  acid  to  precipitate  pare 
valerate  of  cerium,  while  the  Folution  ctai' 
\sin%  did^mium  with  a  portion  of  ceditffl* 
Mjoa^Tii^t  6tYW:^V£A.\\it  ^vkV'^m.tes  of  the  otJw? 


diamojid   is  cut  cbi«&f  voAft  ^\\wo  tiueVi^  It^'sa  ^^lax  ^  ^ttsoik^k^  y^^^aSd. 


DIPFEBBNTIAL  THERMOMETER. 


DIGESTER. 


crystallization.  The  dry  sulphates  of  the  two 
metals  are  dissolved  portion-wise  in  6  pts. 
water,  cooled  to  48**,  then  heated  to  104®,  when 
(he  sulphate  of  lanthanum  precipitates,  with  a 
little  didymium-salt;  thus  treated  for  10  or  12 
times,  the  salt  of  lanthanum  is  obtained  pure. 
The  solution  is  next  evaporated  slowly  to  ^  of 
its  bulk  and  poured  off  from  the  saline  mass, 
consisting  of  larger  red  crystals  and  small 
prisms.  Boiling  water  is  poured  over,  and 
immediately  poured  off,  the  larger  crystals 
redissolved  and  similarly  treated,  finally  leave 
the  red  crystals  of  pure  sulphate  of  didy- 
mium. 

Potassa  throws  down  from  the  sulphate  the 
kjfdrated  oxide  of  didytmum,  of  bluish  violet 
color,  which  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
daring  washing  becomes  more  reddish.  The 
oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  or  car- 
bonate, is  a  darker  or  lighter  brown,  and  at  a 
white  heat  it  becomes  grayish  white,  with  a 
greenish  tint  Before  the  blowpipe  ifdissolves 
in  mic.  salt  in  the  outer  flame  with  the  same 
amethystine  color  as  titanium  in  the  inner 
flame.  Its  salts  are  amethyst-red,  with  a 
marked  bluish  tint. 

The  sulphate  forms  red  Iriclinate  crystals, 
soluble  in  5  pts.  water,  at  about  60®,  but  at 
the  boiling  point  it  requires  50-5  pts.  water  for 
solution.  It  bears  gentle  ignition  without  de- 
composition, and  loses  |  of  its  acid  by  a 
white  heat  It  forms  an  amethysl-red  double 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
The  nitrate  is  deliquescent  and  difficult  to 
crystallize. 

DIFPERENTIAL  THERMOMETER.  See 
Thsbmometer. 

DIFFLUANE.    See  Uaic  Acin. 

DIFFUSION.  Cherru  Phys.  A  term  given 
to  the  peculiar  phenomena  observed  by  the 
mixing  of  gases.  Priestley  observed  that 
when  gases  were  conducted  through  heated 
porous  earthenware  tubes,  they  escaped  into 
the  fire,  and  the  fire-gases  penetrated  the 
tubes.  Dalton  investigated  this  mutual  pene- 
tration of  gases,  by  inverting  one  bottle  over 
another,  each  filled  with  a  different  gas,  and 
connecting  them  by  a  small  tube  thrust  through 
corks  in  ^eir  openings.  He  found  that  they 
mingled  together,  and  even  contrary  to  their 
specific  gravities;  thus  if  the  upper  were 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  lower  with  car- 
bonic acid;  they  were  found,  aAer  a  short 
time,  mingled  uniformly  together  in  the  two 
bottles.  He  hence  inferred  that  one  gas  ex- 
pands into  the  space  occupied  by  another,  as 
though  into  a  vacuum,  or  at  least  that  the  re- 
sistance of  one  gas  to  another  is  imperfect 
Graham,  who  has  investigated  this  subject 
most  fully,  found  that  equal  volumes  of  dif- 
ferent gases  escape  through  capillary  orifices 
in  different  times,  which  bear  some  relation 
to  their  specific  gravities.  He  found  that  the 
gaseous  volumes  which  escaped  into  the  air 
after  the  diffusion  was  complete,  were  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  their  densities, 
or  very  nearly  so.  This  volume,  which  he 
terms  the  diffusion-volume,  rs  y/f,  in  which 
il  a  the  density  of  the  gas.  The  following 
table  shows  the  approximation  of  observation 


to  calculation  from  the  formula,  air  being  as- 
sumed rs  1. 

Oat.  Calculated.      Obserred. 

Hydrogen 3-795  3*830 

Olefiantgas 1*014  1*019 

Nitrogen 1*014  1*014 

Carbonic  acid 0*809  0*81 2 

Sulphurous  acid 0*071  0*680 

Hence  lighter  gases  have  a  greater  diffu- 
sion-volume than  those  heavier  than  air. 
Where  two  gases  are  mingled  together,  the 
more  diffusive  escaped  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  less  diffusive  gas.  Thus,  if,  as  in 
Dalton's  apparatus,  the  upper  flask  contain 
equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  defiant  gases, 
and  the  lower  flask,  7  times  as  capacious,  be 
filled  with  carbonic  acid,  aAer  10  hours,  the 
upper  flask,  besides  carbonic  acid,  contains  4 
times  thd  volume  of  olefiant  gas  as  of  hydro- 
gen.    Graham, 

Besides  a  capillary  tube,  various  porous  sub- 
stances may  be  employed  in  experiments  on 
diffusion,  such  as  a  cast  plate  of  gypsum, 
charcoal,  cork,  thin  caoutchouc,  bladder,  dec, 
but  then  the  experiments  are  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  fineness  of  the  pores,  by  the 
difference  of  adhesion  and  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion between  the  gases  and  the  diaphragm.  A 
thin  caoutchouc  sheet,  piece  of  bladder,  or 
gold  beater's  skin,  tied  over  the  wide  neck  of 
a  bottle,  filled  with  hydrogen  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  is  pressed  inward  and  may  burst 
Gases,  most  easily  liquified  by  cold,  pressure, 
or  absorption  by  water,  pass  most  easily 
through  membrane,  caoutchouc,  &c.  Thus 
the  time  required  by  equal  volumes  of  eases 
to  pass  through  the  same  membrane  wtS 
1  minute  with  ammonia. 
2^  minutes  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
6i  «  carbonic  acid. 

28  -  olefiantgas. 

37i        «  hydrogen. 

113        «  oxygen. 

160        •*  carbonic  oxide.    MitchelL 

Vapors  rise  into  the  air  in  a  similar  man-^ 
ner,  and  seem  to  follow  the  same  laws  of  dif- 
fusion as  the  permanent  gases. 

DIGENITE.  Min.  An  amorphous  cop* 
per-ore,  from  Chili  and  SaDgershausen,  m 
Thuringen.  H.  =s  2*5  —  3.  G.  =s  4*57 — 4*68. 
Dark  lead-gray,  with  metallic  lustre  and  black 
streak.  Form.  Cu^S,  3CuS,  with  71  pr.  ct 
copper. 

DIGESTER.  Chem,  and  Tech,  A  strong, 
steam-tight  metallic  vessel,  fitted  with  a  safety- 
valve,  and  used  for  the  solution  of  those  bo- 
dies which  do  not  yield  to  Uie  solvent  power 
of  liquids  except  at  high  temperatures.  It  is 
a  contrivance  of  Papin,  in  which  he  subject- 
ed bones  to  the  action  of  highly  healed  water, 
in  order  to  render  their  gelatinous  constiment 
more  digestible  and  palatable.  Its  efficiency 
in  this  respect  is  founded  upon  the  fact  tl^t 
the  boiling  temperature  of  fluids  is  raised  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  pressure.  When 
this  vessel,  to  which  the  French  autoclave$  are 
similar,  is  heated,  the  steam  generated  and 
filling  the  unoccupied  space  within,  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  be. 
neath,  and  by  thus  preventing  further'  ebollr 
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Hon,  causes,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  accumu- 
lation of  heat  therein.  In  the  instance  of 
water,  the  expansive  power  of  the  vapor  of 
which,  at  218®,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  can  be 
heated  highly  in  this  vessel  without  ebullition 
and  evaporation,  the  highest  limit  being  the 
strength  of  the  material 

DIGESTION.  PhytioL  The  transformation 
of  food  in  the  bodies  of  animals  into  new  com- 
binations designed  to  reproduce  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  have  been  wasted  by  excre- 
tions. There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
some  respects  between  digestion  and  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  laboratory.  The  food 
is  pulverized  or  masticated,  and  moistened  at 
the  same  time;  it  is  digested  in  a  powerful 
solvent  in  the  stomach,  precipitated,  filtered, 
Ac  The  theory  of  the  operation  is^by  no 
means  clear.  Pepsin  was  supposed  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  dissolving,  then  free 
muriatic  acid  and  pepsin,  and  more  lately  it 
has  been  supposed  that  muriatic  acid  is  com- 
bined, and  that  lactic  acid  is  free.  Although  | 
the  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  its 
physiological  bearings,  yet  its  present  varying 
state  excludes  a  more  elaborate  notice  in  a 
practical  work  like  the  present 

DIGESTION.  Chenu  Tech.  It  consists  in 
exposing  a  body  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  for 
some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  from  about. 90® 
to  its  boiling  point  It  calls  in  the  assistance 
of  the  element  time  for  eflectiDg  certain  com- 
positions or  decompositions,  the  effects  of 
nigher  heiit  in  a  short  time  being  oAen  differ- 
ent, independent  of  vaporization,  at  the  boiling 
point  Digestion  is  often  performed  in  a 
flask,*  which  may  be  closed,  or  nearly  so,  but 
if  in  an  open  vessel,  as  in  the  beU-shaped 
glass,  fig.  10,  p.  22  (AvAiTsis),  then  it  should 
be  covered  by  a  watch-glass,  or  capsule,  like 
fig?  11,  so  that  the  vapor  condensing  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cover  may  fall  back  again  into 
the  glass.  

DIGESTIVE  SALT.  The  old  pharmaceu- 
tical name  of  chloride  of  potassium. 


DIGrrALIN.  Chem.  A  colorless,  semi- 
cr)'stalline,  neutral  substance,  extracted  from 
the  Purpurea  digitatu* 

Prep,  To  Ihe  alcoholic  tincture  of  the 
leaves,  evaporated  to  syrupy  consistence,  add 
1  part  acetic  acid  and  3  parts  of  water;  agi- 
tate the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  neu- 
tralize with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the 
digitaUn  with  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is 
treated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  digested  with 
alcohoL  The  solution,  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal,  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  residue,  from 
which  ether  removes  some  foreign  matters, 
leaving  the  pure  digitalin  undissolved.   Hemry. 

prop.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solution  in  acid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
gives  it  a  red  color,  which  ultimately  becomes 
olive-green.  Its  intense  bitterness  is  partially 
modified  by  heat  Homolle  announces  the 
presence  in  fox-glove  of  another  substance, 
which  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
critical  examination. 

DigitaHc  Acid.  It  is  in  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals, and  forms  saks  with  the  bases,  of  which 
those  that  are  soluble  readily  become  yellow 
in  the  air.    Chem.  Gaz.^  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 

DILITURIC  ACID.    See  Uaic  Acid. 

DIMORPHISM.  Ger.  Fr.  Dimorphic  (/«, 
tico/oldj  /uc^,  form.)  It  is  stated  under  Cbts- 
TALLizATioif  that  thc  same  body  is  always 
crystallized  in  forms  referrible  to  one  of  the 
six  classes  or  systems.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  bodies,  elementary  and  compound,  which 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  the  forms 
of  2,  and  possibly  of  3,  difi!erent  systems; 
or,  if  referrible  to  i>nly  one  system,  of  pre- 
senting forms,  the  radicals  of  which  have  a 
difiTerent  measurement  of  angles.  But  besides 
this  diff*erence  in  form,  there  is  also  a  diflfer- 
ence  in  spec  gravn  or  hardness,  or  color,  or 
other  external  properties.  The  following  table 
exhibits  most  of  these  bodies,  with  their  name, 
formula,  crystal-system. 


Dimorphio  Sabttaneea.  Formnla. 

1.  Carbon C 

2.  Copper.. Cu 

8.    Protoxide  of  copper Cu^O.. 

i.    Subsulphuret  of  copper  ....  Cu^S 

6.    Bisulphuret  of  iron... FeS, 

fl.    Arsenious  acid........ AsO^ 


Cryit.  8yit 

c  fl .  ••• 

CI.... 

••l6.... 

CI.... 

CI  .... 
^  S  •  • . . 

•U:;;: 


7.  Oxide  of  antimony SbO, ^IV.V. 

8.  Carbonate  of  lime CaO,  CO, \t\.'.'. 

».    Carbonate  of  iron FeO,COg {fl!!!! 

6  .•• . 
3 


10.  Nitrate  of  potasia KO,NO, 5^ 

11.  Sulphate  of  potassa  ••.,....  K0,80, ^fl!!!! 
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Diamond. 

Graphite. 

Native. 

Native,  and  by  fusion. 

Red  copper  ore. 

Fibrous  red  copper. 

Vitreous  copper. 

By  fVision. 

Iron  pyrites. 

Spear  pyrites. 

Native  and  sublimed^ 

Glassy. 

Sublimed. 

Native. 

Arragonite. 

Calc  spar. 

Junckehte. 

Sparry  iron. 

Common  form. 

From  small  quantities. 

Common  form. 

In  refining  kelp. 
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18.  bulphnr 8 

18.  Bisnlphate  of  potassa KG,  3  SO^,  HO  ... . 

14.  Selenateofzine ZnO,  SeO^,  7  HO. . . 

15.  Sulphate  of  zinc ZnO,  80^,  7  HO. . . . 

16.  Sulphate  of  magnesia MgO,  80,,  7  HO . . . 

17.  Sulphate  of  nickel NiO,  80,,  7  HO. . . , 

18.  Chloride  of  raercnry HgCU 

19.  Titanic  acid TiO, 

20.  Iodide  of  mercury Hgl 

SI.  Garnet 7  Seethesefor  form< 

Vesuvian 5     al&   ' 


3. 

4. 
8. 
4  . 
3. 

4. 
3, 

4. 

{I 

ri 

{I: 

n. 


. . .  Natiye,  and  from  solntioiL 

, . .  By  fusion.  * 

. . .  From  solution. 

. . .  By  fusion. 

. . .  At  low  temperature. 

. . .  At  higher     " 

...  Below  1260. 

,..  Above   " 

...  Below    «* 

...  Above    ** 

. . .  Below  69°. 

...  Between  69^  and  68^ 

. . .  Above  86®. 

. . .  From  solution.  . 

. . .  By  sublimation. 

...  Anatase. 

...  Rutile. 

. . .  From  solution,  red. 

, . .  By  heat,  yellow. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  second  form 
of  (2)  protoxide  of  copper,  observed  by  Hiluy 
ana  Seebeck,  was  a  twinned  form  of  the  first 
Sjrstenf^  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above 
table,  that  sulphur,  several  isomorphic  sul- 
phates, and  the  bisulphale  of  potassa,  are  all 
Sound  in  the  two  systems  3  and  4,  but  the  sul- 
phate of  nickel  is  trimorphic.  It  is  possible 
that  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  trimorphic,  for 
baTytocalcite  belongs  to  the  4th  system.  Ar- 
senious  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony  replacing 
each  other  in  native  or  artificial  states  in  each 
of  the  systems  1  and  3,  they  are  isodimorphic. 
The  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron  are  also  iso- 
dimorphic. Titanic  acid  crystallizes  in  two 
Ibrms  of  system  8,  but  their  radical  8-hedra 
have  different  measurements. 

The  spec  grav.  of  calc  spar  is  2*721,  that 
of  arragonite  2*931 ;  the  spec.  grav.  of  anatase 
is  8*826,  that  of  rutile  4*249.  The  external 
characters  of  the  diamond  and  graphite  are 
very  striking  in  spec,  grav.,  color,  hardness, 
Ac  The  two  forms  of  arsenious  acid  are 
differently  soluble. 

Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  refer 
dimorphism  to  a  more  general  law.  To  say 
that  a  difference  of  temperature  or  other  cir- 
cumstances determine  two  or  more  forms  of 
tiie  same  body,  is  no  explanation.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  presence  of  strontia 
in  carbonate  of  lime  always  determined  the 
fi>rm  of  arragonite,  in  preference  to  that  of 
calc  spar,  and  that  hence  a  foreign  substance 
was  the  main  cause  of  dimorphism,  but  the 
twofold  form  of  pure  sulphur  refutes  this 
theory,  independently  of  the  fact  that  arragon- 
ite has  been  found  consisting  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  It  is  probable  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  crystallizing  liquor  may 
often  determine  the  crystal-system  of  a  dimor- 
l^c  body,  whether  it  crystallize  with  the  prin- 
cipal substance  or  not ;  thus  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  strontia,  which  only  assumes  the 
right-rhombic  form,  may  determine  carbonate 
of  lime  to  crystallize  as  arragonite  But,  in 
most  of  those  cases  investigated,  the  prevail- 
iDg  condition  of  difference  in  form  is  due  to 
difference  of  temperature  A  solution  of  bi- 
carbonate of  lime,  crystallizing  at  common 
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temperatures,  forms  calc  spar  crystals;  by 
evaporation  in  a  water-bath,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  calc  spar  and  arragonite ;  by  adding  a 
boiling  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  to  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  arragonite  precipitates.  Fused 
carbonate  of  lime  has  the  form  of  calc.  spar, 
and  a  crystal  of  arragonite  falls  to  calc  spar 
crystallets  by  a  low  ignition.  Hence,  at  about 
212°,  arragonite  is  formed,  but  much  above  or 
below  212°,  calcareous  spar.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  particles  of  dimorphic  bodies  arrange 
themselves  i|i  two  ways  to  form  the  2  classes 
of  crystals,  or  that  the  atoms  of  one  are  mul- 
tiples of  those  of  the  other.  See  Isomxbisx, 
Amorphoub,  Cetstallisatioit. 

DIOPSIDE.    See  Auoitk. 

DI0PTA8E.  MUu  Syn.  Achirite,  Bme- 
rald  Copper,  Smaragdo-Chalcite.  It  occurs  in 
the  Kirgheses  Steppes  of  Siberia.  Cryst 
Hexagonal,  cleaving  parallel  to  an  obtuse* 
rhomb.  H.s5.  G.a=  3*278.  Color  emerald- 
green,  darker  and  lighter;  lustre  vitreous; 
transparent,  subtranslucent ;  brittle,  with  un- 
even conchoidal  fracture. 

Yields  water  in  a  tube,  and  becomes  black ; 
on  coal,  becomes  black  in  the  outer  and  red 
in  the  inner  ^ame,  tinging  the  flame  green ; 
gives  the  reaction  of  copper  in  borax  and  mic 
salt,  leaving  a  silicious  skeleton  in  the  latter; 
reduces  partially  to  metal  in  borax,  and  wholly 
with  much  soda.  Soluble  in  nitfic  acid,  ge- 
latinizing ;  decomposed  by  ammonia,  caustic, 
and  carbonated.   Form.  3  CuO,  2  8iO,-|-3  HO. 

DIOIUTE.  GeoL  Syn.  Greenstone,  Trap. 
A  dark-colored,  igneous  rock,  consisting  of 
albite  and  hornblende,  sometimes  crystalline, 
sometimes  compact 

DIOXYLITE.  jtflfk  Syn.  Lanarkite,  Sul- 
phatocarbonate  of  lead.  Cryst.  Oblique 
Rhombic,  laminse  flexible.  H.  sss  2  —  2*6. 
G.r=6*8  —  7.  Greenish  white,  pale-yellow» 
gray ;  lustre  adamantine,  pearly  on  cleavage- 
planes  ;  transparent,  transiuceuL  Fusible  on 
coal  to  a  white  bead,  containing  reduced  lead; 
partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  efferves- 
cence. Form.  PbO,  SOg-f  PbO,  COg.  It  oc- 
curs at  Leadhills. 

DIPLOITE.    See  Latbobttb. 

DIPPEL'S  ANIMAL  OIL.  Chem.  T9A 
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8t]^  Bmpyreamatie  Oil,  Rectified  Oil  of 
Bartshom.  The  fcBtid,  rolatile  oil,  produced 
by  the  destroctlTe  distillation  of  bones,  and 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  bone-black.  It  consists  of  four  oily, 
salifiable  bases,  odorin,  antmm,  olanin,  and  am' 
moHn  (Ufwerdorben^,  and  contains  creasote. 
(Rtichenbaefu)  In  its  natural  state  it  is  brown 
and  viscid,  but  can  be  rendered  colorless  by 
redistillation,  the  action  of  the  air  and  light, 
however,  soon  altering  it  again.  Carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  its  ultimate 
constituents,  the  last,  doubtless,  being  chiefly 
due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which  also 
gives  it  an  alkaline  reaction. 
DIPYRE.  See  Scapolits. 
DISINFECTING  LIQUOR.  See  Salts  of 
Sodium. 

DISACRYL.  Chem,  The  white  powder 
(CjpH^O^)  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
which  is  formed  when  AcROLSiir  is  leA  in 
contact  with  water.  DUacrylic  resin  (C^^H,, 
GL),  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  soluble  in 
BKohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  is  sometimes  formed  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  duacryl  It  fuses  at  2 1 2^, 
and  separates  from  its  evaporated  alcoholic  so- 
lution in  brittle,  glittering  scales.  RtaUenbacher. 
DISPLACEMENT.  An  economical  mode 
of  extracting  the  soluble  matter  of  vegetable 
and  other  substances.  The  process  consists 
in  the  percolation  of  menstruum  through  a 
certain  bulk  of  the  material  to  be  acted  upon. 
That  portion  of  the  liquid  which  first  passes 
through,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  surcharged,  is 
displaced  by  another  following  it,  and  so  on 
the  action  is  continued,  until  the  absence  of 
color  and  taste  in  the  liquid  running  through 
indicates  a  perfect  exhaustion  of  the  material. 
The  form  of  the  apparatus  is  such  as  to  do 
F'  40  *^*y  ^^'^  ^^^  necessity  of  filtering, 
**•  '  and,  independent  of  a  saving  of 
time,  there  is  less  loss  of  menstru- 
um than  by  the  old  methods  of  ex- 
tracting the  soluble  matter  of  sub- 
stances. For  making  expensive 
tinctures,  d&c.,  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  apparatus  should  be  of  glass, 
and  of  the  form  represented  by 
fig.  40. 

The  greater  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bulb  admits  of  the  re- 
ception of  a  large  portion  of  mate- 
rial, while  the  gradual  converging 
of  the  barrel  upwards,  gives  a  suf- 
ficiency of  column  pressure.  An 
economical  substitute  is  the  neck 
of  a  retort  or  a  glass  tube.  To  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  small  particles 
of  stufi'with  the  surcharged  liquid, 
the  barrel  should  be  plugged  at  its  outlet  with 
a  small  ball  of  raw  cotton. 

For  larger  operations,  the  percolator  should 
be  of  tinned  copper,  or  tin,  and  of  form  as 
afaown  by  fig.  41. 

In  chemical  laboratories,  where  all  the  ope- 
rations must  necessarily  be  on  the  most  ex- 
tended and  economical  scale,  a  difierent 
arrangement  is  followed.  For  convenience 
the  column  is  detached,  so  that  it  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure. 
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Fig.  41. 


Figure  42  exhibits  the  whole  apparatus; 
A  is  the  column,  B  the  reception  cylinder, 
in  the  interior  of  which,  about  8  inches 
from  the  bottom,  is  fixed  the  cullendered 
diaphragm  C.  On  this  diaphragm,  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth,  rests  the  bark  or  oAer 
substance  to  be  exhausted,  and  as  soon  as  the 
machine  is  charged  therewith,  the  coliUttn» 
held  asunder  by  pulleys,  is  let  down  and  fast- 
ened closely  by  means  of  the  bolts  d  d;  the 
joints  being  rendered  water-tight  with  lead  and 
felt  washers.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  the 
Fig.  42. 


column,  the  menstruum  is  then  poiired  in  and 
replaced  as  fast  as  its  level  diminishes.  The 
liquid  in  filtrating  through,  as  soon  as  it  is 
surcharged  and  reaches  the  diaphragm^  is 
pressed  in^o  the  reservoir  E,  from  whence  it 
is  drawn  off  through  the  cock  G.  By  diia 
arrangement,  no  more  liquid  need  be  used 
than  is  sufficient,  for  as  soon  as  the  exhanstioa 
is  complete,  it  runs  through  colorless  and 
tasteless,  and  thus  indicates  that  the  operation 
is  finished.  Alcohol  and  pure  or  acidulated 
waters  are  each  equally  applicable  to  this 
arrangement  The  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere being  about  16  lb.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  surface,  without  reference  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  conveying  the  pressure,  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube.  A,  is  sof- 
ficient  to  give  a  large  aggregate  of  pressure 
on  the  liquid  in  B,  the  amount  of  which 
pressure  may  be  increased  at  pleasure  bj 
increasing  the  height  of  the  tube  A.  The  cy* 
linder  should  be  cased  exteriorly  with  wood  so 
as  to  enable  its  n^terial  to  resist  the  pressure 
applied.  When  the  material  is  exhansted,  it 
must  be  taken  out,  thrown  into  a  cuUendefed 
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c^inder,  and  ttt^  of  all  its  liquid  contents  by 
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Fig.U, 


pressure.  The  appara- 
tus is  represented  by  fig. 
43.  When  the  cake  is 
hard,  and  will  yield  no 
more  to  pressure,  the 
cylinder,  which  is  of 
elastic  sheet-iron,  and 
fastened  together,  in  part 
by  a  broach,  D,  and  be- 
hind  with  hinges,  is 
opened  by  withdrawing 
the  broach  and  its  con- 
]  tents  emptied  out  Re- 
set again,  it  is  ready  to  receive  new  quantities. 
This  cylinder  is  separate  from  the  press,  and, 
when  to  be  subjected  to  its  action,  is  placed 
immediately  upon  the  bed,  which  should  be 
of  tray  form,  to  carry  off  the  liquid  oozing  out 
Another  form  of  a  displacer  is  that  repre- 
sented by  fig.  44.  It  re- 
sembles the  French  cof- 
fee biggen,  and  consists 
of  two  principal  capaci- 
ties, a  a  and  bb,  a  is 
the  boiler  or  caldron ; 
b  the  reservoir  to  con- 
tain the  extract  «,  the 
box  for  the  reception  of 
ihe  material  to  be  acted 
on,  is  a  cylinder  with 
two  perforated  plates, 
h  h  and  n  n,  the  holes  in 
n  n  being  very  small. 
This  plate  serves  as  the  filter,  and  the  open- 
ings in  A  A  being  merely  for  the  passage  of 
extract,  are  not  necessarily  so  fine.  Upon 
the  plate  n  n  is  surmounted  another  thick 
plate,  t  iy  similarly  pierced  with  holes  through- 
out its  entire  supeiicies ; — it  is  fastened  upon 
tlM  tube,  cc,  by  the  female  screw,  cc,  cot 
through  its  centre,  thus  closing  the  tube  and 
retaining  the  material  in  the  box,  z  z.  The 
whole  is  shut  in  by  a  top  or  cover,  d. 

To  charge  the  caldron,  a,  pour  the  liquid  to 
be  used  into  the  box,  zi  thence  it  passes 
through  the  tube  into  the  vessel,  a.  Then  fill 
the  box,  z,  with  the  material  to  be  extracted, 
screw  the  plates,  n  n  and  i  i,  in  their  respective 
positions,  place  on  the  cover,  and  apply  heat, 
hy  lamp  or  otherwise. 

80  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapor  produced  within  the 
caldron,  a  a^  forces  the  liquid  to  mount  through 
die  tube,  yy,  across  the  plate  and  material 
contained  in  the  box,  h  A,  then  to  filtrate 
through  the  plate,  n  n,  and  finally  to  pass 
(charged  with  extractive  matter)  tl^ough  the 
openings  of  the  plate,  i  t,  into  the  reservoir, 
h  b,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  for  use. 
DI8THENE.  See  Ktaititx. 
DISTILLATION.  Lot.  Destillare,  to  drop 
domm,  A  process  for  separating  a  volatile 
liquid  from  a  solid  or  less  volatile  liquid,  by 
heating  the  mixed  substances  and  collecting 
tiie  condensed  vapor.  If  the  vapor  collect  as 
m  solid,  the  process  is  termed  tublimation,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the 
body  obtained  did  not  exist  as  such,  but  is  the 
leeolt  of  metamorphosis  by  heat,  the  process 
is  termed  dry  or  dtUructm  diUUlatioiu    The 


liquid  passing  over  is  called  the  dittiOaUt  and 
the  residue  was  formerly  termed  phlegm,  if 
liquid,  or  caput  mortuum,  if  solid.  Chemists 
also  distinguished  formerly  three  kinds  of  dis- 
tillation, by  ascent,  lateral,  and  by  descent,  of 
which  the  2  former  are  now  unitedly  termed 
dittWatioHy  and  the  last  eli^uation,  Jtectifieatum 
is  the  redistillation  of  the  same  liquid  alone ; 
CohobatioHj  the  distillation  of  the  same  liquid 
several  times  from  the  same  residue.  The 
origin  of  this  important  process  is  unknown, 
the  first  distinct  notices  of  it  being  by  Arabian 
writers,  who  may  have  derived  it  from  the 
East,  with  many  other  arts.  It  improved  a 
little  in  the  hands  of  the  alchemists,  but  the 
most  important  improvements  date  within  a 
half  century. 

The  apparatus  in  which  distillation  is  con- 
ducted is  termed  a  itiU,  if  large ;  or  a  retort,  if 
of  small  dimensions.  The  whole  apparatus 
consists  usually  of  four  parts,  which  may  be 
separate,  or  even  be  all  in  one  or  two.  Thus, 
in  a  still,  we  have  the  body,  or  kettle,  in  which 
the  liquid  is  boiled,  the  first  refrigerator,  op 
helm,  in  which  the  vapor  condensing  returns 
to  the  kettle,  the  2d  refrigerator,  vform  or  con-^ 
denser,  in  which  distillate  condensing  flows' 
into  the  recipient.  In  a  glass  retort,  the  lower 
part  of  the  bulb  is  the  kettle,  the  upper  part 
the  helm,  the  neck  or  beak  is  the  worm,  to 
which  a  glass  balloon  or  other  convenient 
recipient  is  attached. 

Gla$$  Retorti  are  frequently  used  in  the  labo-* 
ratory,  and  sometimes  in  technical  operations. 
They  may  be  tubulated  or  not  The  two  pre* 
vailing  forms,  pear-shaped  and  globular,  are 
represented  in  figs.  46  and  46,  the  former  being 


deeper  in  the  bulb,  from  a  to  b,  than  the  latter, 
causes  more  of  the  spirited  liquid  to  flow 
back;  the  same  result  is  also  attained  by 
commencing  the  downward  slope  of  the  necl^ 
d,  at  c,  or  better  directly  over  the  sharp  an- 
gle, e.  The  globular  form  has  the  advantage 
that,  presenting  a  larger  surface  and  less 
depth,  from  a  to  6,  a  liquid  boils  in  it  more 
quietly.  In  either  case  the  bulb  of  the  retort 
should  be  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with 
strength. 

The  stopple  should  be  placed  near  the  point, 
c,  so  that  liquid  collecting  about  it  may  flow 
back.  In  case  a  retort  be  not  constructed 
with  the  highest  point,  c,  neariy  over  e,  the 
retort  may  be  used  by  patting  the  neck  in  m 
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mors  hoiizoDtal  positioQi  or  it  may  even  be 
placed  with  ibe  neck  indtaed  upwards. 

A  hibulated  retort  is  easily  filled  by  the  Bse 
of  a  straight  fuDnel-tube,  or  by  aa  B  tube,  ^g, 
6%  if  it  is  to  be  added  portion  wise*    A  plain 
J?-    ^^^         retort  is  fiiled  by  a  funnel- 
^'     *  tube  through  the  neck,  or 

by  a  funnel  and  tube,  as  in 
flg.  47.  By  this  method  por- 
tioDS  of  the  Lquid^  to  he 
distilled  are  prevented  fntm 
flowingrdown  the  neck  with 
the  distillate.  | 

A  plain  tubulure  may  in  ! 
almost  all  cases  be  used, 
and  closed  by  a  cork,  A 
glassstopple^beini;^  of  thick  | 
glassp  is  less  rapidEy  ex- 
panded than  the  tubulnre, 
and  sinks  deeper  in  the 
lubultire  when  the  latter 
expands,  so  that  on  cooling 
_  it  is  clasped  so  tightty  a.s  to 

endanger  the  retort  or  to  render  ii  tQfficalt  of 
eitraetion*    This  inconvenience  may  be  re- 
medied by  now  and  then  loosening  it,  nnd 
taking  it  ont  when  the  di5tillatiot>  is  cr>ijip^eie* 
Retorts  are  heaietl  by  being  placed  in  a  water 
Of  sand  hath,  fig.  62,  placed  over  the  na^ed  fir^t 
or  they  may  be  held  by  an  upright  or  horizon* 
lal  wooden  clarap^  lined  with    cork    plates 
where  it  clasps  the  neck,  or  by  a  double  ^igiag 
of  metaU  in  either  of  which  cases  n  tnsy  be 
heated  by  a  flame  or  live  coals.      It  is  less  ■ 
advisable  to  rest  it  on  a  triangle  of  thick  wire,  I 
unless  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze    surround  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb*     Where  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  softening  glass,  the  bulb  I 
may  be  previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  ' 
clay  and  sand,  and  dried^  j 

Rrnpirnis  or  rec fivers  are  the  glass  balloons,  ! 
globes,  or  common  bottles  into  wliich  tin?  ' 
beak  of  a  retort  is  thrust  to  catch  the  distil-  j 
late.  They  are  usually  made  with  more  than  i 
one  opening,  as  in  fig.  48.  If  the  beak  of  the 
retort  does  not  enter  far  enough  into  the  reci- 

Fig. 


Fig-  4». 


pie&t,  on  tiia0fr% 

p«  46,  and  tig.  At)  \ 
be  interposed.  «rli]ek 
&o  serves  the  piifp 
of  increasing  thi  i 
lance  of  the  redfii 
from  the  fire,  of  assist 
con  d  ens  at  ion  1 4c.  A 

l£SSS£SS3  n  i  eat  to  alioir  the  cf^ 

of  gass  or  expanded  air,  by  a  rube  lii 
through  a  cork,  and  may  also  be  cjcnploTd 
a  syphon  to  draw  off  liquid  during  di4«ttlliti 
see  fig*  62,  by  ceasing  to  cool  the  rw^ 
for  a  time,  when  the  aceumalaiion  ol  f| 
drives  over  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  l.)af  n 
of  the  recipient  is  sometimes  drawn  oaUtt 
tube,  which  enters  a  f  ask,  as  fig.  4@,  av  1 1 
Fig.  40,  Fi^.  44  , 


thnisi  through  an  inserted  cork,  and  [ 
into  the  cork  of  a  flask,  fig.  60;  the  Un*rn 
have  an  exit  tube,  c. 

Wi:h  many  liquids,  the  cooling  inJliiei 
of  the  air  oti  the  whole  apparatus  is  ifiK 
cient  to  condense  the  distill  in  g  vapors,  rt 
cially  when  the  whole  becomes  heated  If  I 
vapors  after  the  operation  has  couimflMfc 
some  time.  Hence  various  expedients  I 
resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  the  receiver  a 
such  as  by  setting  it  in  cold  water,  sarrcM 
ing  it  by  ice  or  snow.  Fig.  51  exhibits  I 
51. 


mmplest  forms  of  retort  aud  reclpteux  1it^m-Wt^at\a^^^^lVTQwvi.t^^fVtkmaslin,  lin«B,t 
btaed  togetheVf  the  latter  \>ehi&  placed  m  m  ^c^»%  ^^  ^\kvr\l  ^  *A.t?iMik  tji  -^^Njtt  \i  s^sa? 
5U  -^  r  ^ 
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rt]ie<iiiaBtitjbeuig  regulated  by  the  stopcock 
le  reserroir.  Pig.  63  exhibits  a  more  com- 
ftOfHiMmtioB  of  a  tabolated  retort  with  its 


8  tube,  au  adapter,  a  recipient,  placed  in  a  ressel 
with  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water  flowing 
into  it,  and  a  syphon-tube  with  a  second  receiver 


Fig.  5% 


le  globular  form  of  the  recipient  not  o/fer- 
a  sufficient  cooling  surface  to  volatile 
ds,  various  forms  of  condenMrs  have  been 
ted  to  effect  the  condensation  of  the  dis- 
e.  Fig.  53  represents  a  convenient  con- 
er  for  small  operations.    It  consists  of  a 

Fig.  63. 


1  tube  running  through  a  large  one  from 
lask  or  retort.  The  large  tube  is  closed 
ther  end  by  a  cork  perforated  with  two 
r,  into  which  tubes  are  fitted  as  shown  in 
gure.  A  constant  stream  of  cold  water,  en- 
g  through  the  long  funnel-tube  at  the  lower 
passes  up  between  the  inner  and  outer 
I  flowing  out  through  the  short  and  bent 
t  tube.  The  same  contrivance  may  be  em- 
Bd  for  larger  operations,  by  constructing 
imiaratus  of  brass,  iron,  Ac.  PI.  11.,  figs. 
i  9,  represents  it  on  a  technical  scale  for 
Mnnfacture  of  p^ligneous  acid,  g  g  is 
Qbe  for  conducung  &e  vapors  from  the 
«,  through  the  Uurier  tubes,  t  i,  the  space 
'MB  them  being  fiued  with  flowing'  water,! 
4i  ifUcendB  Ama  the  reaerroir,  k,  through  I 


the  tube,  /,  and  upward  through  o  o,  when  it 
discharges  through  p. 
For  microchemical  distillations,  bulbs  are 
f^g  54  blown     on     small 

**      '  tubes,  as  in  fig.  64, 

by  the  table  blow- 
pipe, which  may  be 
plain,  as  a,  or  tubu- 
lated, as  6;  the  tube 
serving  to  draw  up 
the  liquid  to  be  dis- 
tilled, may  be  seal- 
ed in  the  flame. 
Small  retorts  of  se- 
veral cubic  inches 
content  may  be  made  in  this  manner.  Still 
simpler  forms  may  be  used,  by  closing  a  tube 
at  one  end  and  bending  it,  as  in  fig.  55 ;  the 

Fig.  56. 


liquid  to  be  distilled  being  at  a,  and  the  reci- 
pient at  6.  By  pouring  water  into  6,  the  retort 
is  sealed  from  the  air.  If  a  gas  is  to  be  col- 
lected, the  open  end  of  the  tube  may  be  drawn 
out  finely  and  bent  downwards  if  necessary. 

Clay  Retortt.  Earthenware  retorts  have 
nearly  the  form  of  fig.  46,  usually  without  a 
stopple.  The  bulb,  a  6,  is  often  made  to  slcme 
gradually  into  the  neck,  d,  dispensing  with  the 
sharp  angle,  e.  Retorts  of  porcelain  have 
either  the  form  of  fig.  45  or  46,  with  or  with- 
out a  stopple.  Both  are  used  chiefly  in  diy 
distillation,  but  are  liable  to  fracture  from  too 
rapid  heating  or  cooling. 

PUuinmi  RttarU^  of  a  smaU  line,  ax«  tcv 
qnently  useful  in  heating  snYMlancea  v^iaxl 
/rom  the  air,  for  preparing  finotefdxic  m^^ka* 
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Fig.  66. 


Fig.  66  represents  a  good 
form  of  these,  the  body  of 
which,  a  d,  is  made  like  a 
crucible,  and  may  be  used 
as  such ;  it  has  a  rim,  d, 
of  thick  metal  around  it. 
The  neck,  c,  may  be  sol- 
dered to  the  helm,  b;  or  the 
two  may  be  made  from  one 
piece ;  and  the  lower  nar- 
rowing rim  is  ground  to  fit  the  inner  side  of 
the  rim,  d.  Large  platinum  retorts,  used  for 
concentrating  oU  of  vitriol,  have  the  usual 
form  of  a  still. 

Iron  Retortt,  when  employed  for  small  ope- 
«.     -«  rations,   have    the 

the  body  cylindri- 
cal, as  in  the  fig^ 
or  globular.  A  sim- 
I  pier  form  is  that  of 
a  mercury  flask,  or 
short  cylinder,  with 
a  gun-barrel  screw- 
ed into  the  top  and 
bent  as  required.  An  iron  mortar  may  be 
employed  as  a  recipeint  if  necessary.  Such 
retorts  are  best  made  of  cast-iron. 

For  larger  technical  operations,  retorts  of 
cast-iron  are  frequently  used.  PI.  U.,  figs.  8 
and  9,  represents  a  square  one  of  cast-iron,  a, 
for  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  The  most 
common  form  is  that  of  a  cylinder  or  half  cy- 
linder, the  former  of  which  is  shown  in  figs. 


87 — 38,  p.  487,  for  preparing  muriatic  acid, 
the  brick  stack  enclosing  6  such  retorts,  e. 
The  semicylindric  form  is  mostly  used  for  the 
dry  distillation  of  coal  in  the  preparation  of 
illuminating  Gab. 

Small  metallic  retorts  may  also  be  made  of 
^heet-tin  or  copper  for  distilling  liquids,  for  sub- 
limation, or  for  dry 
Fig.  58.  distillation.      Fig. 

68  represents  an 
economical  and 
convenient  form. 
The  whole  may 
be  soldered  to- 
gether. The  body 
may  be  cyliadric^ 
or  crucible-shaped, 
and  the  rim  strengthened  by  a  hoop  of  wire. 
The  helm  consists  of  two  cones,  the  inner  and 
lower  of  which  is  truncated,  and  covered 
loosely  on  the  under  side  by  a  movable  disk 
of  sheet-metal,  with  a  crooked  tongue  clasping 
on  the  truncated  edge.  The  neck,  where  it  is 
soldered  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  cone,  is  a 
flattened  cylinder.  A  high  rim,  rising  above 
the  outer  cone,  forms  a  cylinder  for  holding 
ice  or  water,  a  constant  stream  of  which  may 
be  allowed  to  flow  on  and  off"  by  tubes. 

StilU.  These  are  the  larger  retorts  employ- 
ed in  the  distillation  of  liquids,  especially  the 
alcoholic,  and  are  mostly  constructed  of  cop- 
per, tinned  or  not  on  the  inner  surface.  A 
leaden  still  is  well  adapted  to  ether,  &c  Fi^. 
59  represents  a  still  set  in  brick-work,  with  its 


Fig.  59. 


helm  and  condenser  attached.  It  is  set  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  fire  heats  both  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  throagh  the  flue,  d.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  or  kettle,  a,  vary,  a  good 
proportion  being  the  height  to  the  diameter, 
as  S  to  6.  Material  may  be  added,  during  dis- 
tillation, through  the  tubulure,  r,  and  liquid 
drawn  off  by  a  tube  passing  from  the  bottom 
through  the  mason-work.  The  helm,  made  of 
tinned  copper  or  solid  tin,  is  fitted  accurately 
into  the  motith  of  the  body  at  6;  but  it  is 
6M 


placed  towards  one  side  «when  the  material  to 
be  distilled  contains  sediment  that  requires 
stirring,  in  which  ease  the  shaft  of  tbe  stir- 
ring apparatus  descends  vertically  through  the 
centre  of  the  body. 

Worm,  The  form  of  condenser  still  used  to 
a  limited  extent  is  that  of  a  metal  tnbe,  wound 
spirally  and  cylindrically  in  a  tab  or  ▼«(, 
through  which  water  is  flowing.  Bat  its  form 
rendering  it  difficult  of  cleansing  when  choked, 
the  zigzag  form,  tg.  60,  A  B  C  F,  haa  been 


substituted  for  the  spiral,  and,  by  nnscrewing 
a  nat,  as  H,  at  6  and  I,  the  tube  may  be 
cleansed  without  difficulty.  In  fact,  only  every 
alternate  elbow  need  be  opened,  and  in  the 
fig.  the  nut  and  screw  at  I  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Fig  69,  e,  represents  Oidda's  excellent 
condenser,  consisting  of  two  inverted  concen- 
tric cones,  joined  at  their  bases  and  trunca- 
tions ;  it  stands  upon  3  feet  in  the  cooling-vat, 
and  is  surrounded  with  water  inside  the  inner, 
and  outside  the  outer  cone.  The  difficulty  of 
cleaning  the  space  between  the  cones  being 
the  only  objection  to  this  admirable  condenser, 
Mitscherlich  makes  the  inner  cone  to  rest  by 
a  flange,  like  6  of  the  helm,  on  the  outer  cone, 
which  may  be  narrowed  above  and  below,  and 
does  not  allow  it  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  outer  cone,  which  is  entirely  closed  below. 
A  second  stream  of  water  is  requisite  for  the 
latter  arrangement,  to  cool  the  inner  cone. 
Another  form  of  condenser  consists  of  two 
sheets  of  metal  brought  close  together,  and 
might  be  viewed  as  GUdda's  condenser  un- 
wound on  a  plane. 

Ptcuiiar  modes  of  Distillation,  When  a  vola- 
tile liquid  is  to  be  separated  from  a  relatively 
fixed  body,  no  peculiar  arrangement  is  requi- 
site, it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  vapor  of 
the  volatile  body  is  apt  to  carry  over  portions 
of  the  more  fixed  ingredient,  and  hence  violent 
ebullition  in  the  retort  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  distillation  not  pushed  too  far,  especially 
where  there  is  an  attraction  between  the  dis- 
tillate and  residue.  Two  liquids,  of  nearly 
the  same  boiling  points,  cannot  be  separated 
by  distillation,  except  by  combining  one  of 
them  in  the  retort  into  a  fixed  compound. 
Two  volatile  liquids,  of  different  boiling  points, 
may  be  wholly  separated,  unless  they  possess 
mutual  attraction,  when  the  separation  is  im- 
perfect. 

Bssential  oils,  and  other  volatile  substances, 
being  often  decomposed  by  a  temperature  but 
lilUe  removed  from  that  of  their  boiling  point, 
their  distillation  is  effected  Jjy  means  of  water, 
to  which  they  have  only  a  feeble  attraction. 
Although  water  has  usually  a  lower  boiling 
point  than  the  oil,  yet  the  vapor  of  the  boiling 
watir  carries  over  a  portion  of  the  oil,  both  in 
vapor  and  suspended  particles ;  but  if  it  be 
desirable,  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  may 
be  raised,  by  adding  to  it  salt  or  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  recipient  contains,  after  some 
repose,  two  distinct  layers  of  oil  and  water, 
separable  by  a  syphon  or  stoppered  funnel. 

If  the  r*o  liquids  possess  mutual  attrac- 
tion»  and  mingle  in  all  proportions,  as  alcohol 
and  water,  then  the  boiling  point  is  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  two  liquids,  and  pro- 
portionally nearer  to  that  which  preponderates. 


The  distillate  contains  at  first  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  liquid,  and  hence  the 
boiling  point  rises  during  the  distillation,  until 
the  more  volatile  liquid  has  passed  over.  If 
this  distillate  be  rectified,  the  new  distillate  is 
still  richer  in  the  volatile  liquid,  and  thus,  by 
repeated  rectification,  the  two  liquids  may  be 
nearly  separated.  But,  however  frequently 
rectified,  alcohol  still  retains  a  portion  of  wa- 
ter ;  moreover,  much  time  is  wasted  in  repeat- 
ed distillations,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
alcohol  lost.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol  be- 
ing important  in  the  arts,  has  been  improved 
latterly  in  a  surprising  manner,  so  that  an 
alcohol  of  85  pr.  ct.  may  be  obtained  by  a  sin- 
gle distillation.  The  apparatus  first  used  con- 
sisted in  principle  of  several  successive  stills, 
a  tube  from  the  first  passing  near  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  second,  and  one  from  this  to  the 
third,  dec.  The  distillate  from  the  first  con- 
densed as  a  strong  liquid  in  the  second,  and 
the  second,  being  kept  boiling  by  vapors  from 
the  first,  throws  a  still  stronger  liquid  into  the 
third,  until,  finally,  a  strong  alcohol  condensed 
fh  the  worm.  As  the  first  portions  of  distillate 
are  richer  in  alcohol,  and  more  volatile,  so  the 
first  portions  condensing  are  less  volatile,  and 
on  this  depends  the  second  method  of  obtain- 
ing strong  alcohol  by  a  single  distillation.  If 
a  still  be  employed  with  a  series  of  condensers, 
arranged  above  it,  so  that  the  condensing 
liquid  may  flow  back  into  the  still,  the  first 
portions  condensing  will  be  more  aqueous, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
still,  the  vapor  will  be  more  alcoholic,  so  that 
at  a  certain  distance,  where  the  temperature 
is  reduced  to  about  176^,  the  condensing  liquid 
is  an  alcohol,  of  spec  grav.  0*66.  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  latterly  combined  in  one  and 
the  same  apparatus,  as  in  Pistorius'  com- 
pound still,  which  is  highly  esteemed  in  Ger- 
many. PI.  IL,  figs.  6, 6,  and  7,  represents  such 
a  compound  still,  and  is  described  fully  under 
Alcohol. 

Modes  of  heating.  Glass  and  porcelain  re- 
torts are  heated  in  various  ways,  according  .to 
their  size,  contents,  and  the  temperature  re- 
quired. If  the  retort  be  small,  it  may  be  heat- 
ed convenientljr  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp,  by 
securing  the  distribution  of  heat  by  fine  wire- 
gauze.  If  of  larger  size,  and  a  high  heat  be 
requisite,  it  may  be  imbedded  in  a  sand-bath, 
and,  as  a  still  farther  security,  be  previously 
coated  with  clay  and  sand,  and  dried.  If  a 
tmiform  and  low  temperature  be  necessary,  a 
water-bath  is  usually  employed,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  salt,  chloride  of  calcium  or  zinc  to  the 
water  raises  its  boiling  point  higher.  If  still 
higher  temperatures  are  requisite,  an  oil  bath 
is  most  convenieatly  resorted  lo. 
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BiariLLED  WATERS. 

hk  dtsiitlmg  oil  at  vitrto!  In  a  f^lftss  retorts 
the  dcpositioo  of  salphate  of  kad  endangers 
the  safety  of  ihe  retort  aad  the  puricv  oi'  the 
distillate  by  an  estplosive  ebulHiioa.   To  avoid 
this  dililculty,  Be rzelius  seta  the  retort  |  into 
the  truncated  cone 
of  sheet  iron,  fig. 
6 It    strews     sand 
around   the    edj^e 
of  thft  cone^  sur- 
round ;*      it     With 
brick,  and  hangs 
aflat  cone  of  sheet 
iron    about    a  -  | 
inch  above  the  re- 
tort*   The  retort  is  half  filled  with  aeid,  and 
coala  placed  on  the  coPe   iaside  the  bricks, 
,  Another  method  he  pursues  is  to  precipitate 
.the  lead  salt  by  dilutjou  with  water,  to  eoncen- 
j.  Irate  the  acid  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and, 
i  fin  ally  f  to  distil  in  a  dome-topped  furnace^  a 
^uiet  distiHatioQ  being  promoted  by  the  ijilro- 
duciion  of  platinum  uure  into  the  ret^ft. 

A  copper  still  may  be  he  a  red  over  the  naked 
fire,  but  it  i&  apt  to  become  iikjuredt  and  Lhe 
temperature  cannot  be  uniformly  maintamed 
irilbout  great  care.  A  far  better  arrangement 
is  to  employ  a  steam-jacket  or  casings  which 
permits  a  control  of  the  temperature.  Steam 
ta  sometimes  admitted  by  a  tube  into  the  body 
.of  the  boiler.  Large  iron  retorts  are  always 
^'heated  directly  by  the  fire,  and  jure  frequently 
broti§^ht  to  a  full  red  heat. 

To  work  off  the  distillate  rapidly,  a  retort  or 
mill  should  he  much  broader  than  high.  If 
lhe  diameter  of  the  neck  be  too  small,  espe- 
cially at  its  opening,  a  portion  being  cut  ofl" 
will  be  found  to  ha.slcn  the  distillation  mate- 
rially. On  the  other  hand,  a  too  rapid  disTiila- 
tion  producing  a  stormy  ebullition,  portions 
of  liquid  are  tbrowu  over  into  the  neck,  to  the 
injury  of  the  disiilJaie.  To  avt^id  this  efiect, 
3s  ia  general  to  insure  a  unilbrm  evolution  of 
vapor,  it  js  ot>en  advisable  lo  throw  into  the 
reton  bits  of  platinum  wire,  spangles  of  irid- 
osmine,  or  particles  of  charcoal.  In  all  cases 
where  the  liquid  in  the  retort  b^iik.  a  fmt 
spray  may  be  obiierved  driving  throu^jh  the 
vessel,  and  hence  a  dislillate  ollen  requires 
repeated  reciificaiion. 

IH8T1LLED  WATERS.  Chmt,  and  Tech. 
Ordinary  water,  as  found  in  nature,  always 
contains  more  or  lesis  saline  mailer,  and  cou- 
Bequeutly  is  unfit  for  chemical  and  analytic 
purposes^  When,  howeverp  it  undergoes  the 
process  of  distillation,  these  impurities  are 
left  in  the  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile,  pure, 
aqueous  vapor  passes  over  into  the  receiver, 
and  is  condensed  into  distilled  watkh.  In 
chemistry,  therefore,  disuJled  water  signifies 
that  water  which  is  chemically  pure.  In 
phanoacy,  the  term  nppiies  lo  tho^e  aromatic 
waters  which  have  been  imprcgnaled  with 
the  volatile  odor  of  plants,  by  distillation 
therewith, 

DITHIONIC  ACma  See  OxacttU  af  Scl- 
rnvK. 

DIVIDn'L  Syn.  Leby-Diby.  The  hulls 
of  the  Ctttaipinitt  dtriaria,  from  Carlhagena, 
eonmin  gallic  acid,  and  yield  pytogaiUc.  by 


DRYIHG, 

ent  fVom  that  in  gall-nuts.  The  qTian%tf 
mucilage  ii  contains  has  hitherto  preveaiei 
the  use  of  Dividivi  in  color-printings  but  it  ii 
lar^elv  cmpfoyed  in  tanning. 

DOIeRITE*  GfoL  A  basaltic  rock,coi&» 
po:^ed  of  Labradorite  and  Augitc, 

DOLOMITE,  GtoL  and  Miti,  8«e  Bitra 
8pa«,  As  a  rack,  il  is  usually  more  feabh 
than  limestone,  bnt  i%  extensively  ^ised  for 
building, 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  Chrm,  A  n$mim 
matter,  extiacted  from  the  different  ?peeiet  of 
Cttl(/nM$j  and  from  the  Drac^mi  and  Pt«n 
Dtgco,  It  is  red,  friablet  soluble  in 
ether,  and  the  oils,  but  insoluble  ia 
Sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it,  and  the  porniM 
which  it  leaves  undissolved  is  calied  Ik^m 
mVi,  Its  spec,  grav,  is  t>195,  and  tin  coBi|» 
siiion  C^^Hj,0^,  Herberiger's  an«Ll|iis  of  to 
proximate  composition  i%  as  follows  i 

Red  resin,  or  dF&jcvnin  ii« «*...•...».  Wt 

Fijted  oil .*,* , Sf     i 

Benzoic  acid  , •--•««••■  ^  •■  •    #4 

Oxa  late  of  lime  *  ,*■«*.  i. « *  i  ««»•*«. .    %% 
Phosphate  of  lime .*,...,»..,..    M 

ZJraroniii  or  DrQcin  is  a  tasteless,  inridiiTMl 
alkaloid,  of  a  fine  red  color,  soluble  in  ulcolol, 
and  possessed  of  the  remarkable  properlr  il 
the  state  of  sulphate  of  detecting  the  5Ea&Ual 
quanlily  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  iiltermg  ^ 
per.  by  insiantly  transmuting  the  yellow  cobt 
into  red. 

When  subjected  to  dr)-  distill ation,  dtifOB*t 
blood  yields,  among  other  products,  a  \x^ 
colorless  oil  (Diac^fJ,  of  spec,  grav,  0*877  il 
73°.  Dracyt  (C,jH^)  remains  ttuid  even  atfi^, 
is  iustfloble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readdj  ii 
ether,  alCi:]hol,  and  the  oils,  and  is  ideotiipil 
with  mvfittiifrok  {Biyth  and  Hojfmnn),  a  prodsd 
0  f  tb  e  d  is  I  i  1 1  aiion  of  tt  ifrok.  Kdro^aiyik  ixH 
(CjgHgO^,  NO^)  is  a  crystalline  product,  of  tta 
action  ol  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  drac^i 

UREELrrE,  JIfirt,  Cf>^st  Hexagonal,  ihoffl- 
bic,  cleavage  imperfect;  H,^3-5,  G.=3'l-* 
3-4 ;  while  j  pearly ;  fusible  to  a  white  bktlif 
glass;  partially  soluble  in  muriatic  leii 
Composed  of  76  pr.  ct.  sulphates  of  baiyn 
and  lime,  B  pr,  et  carbonate  of  lune,  will 
silex,  alumina,  and  water^  It  occurs  ai  Nitt* 
siere,  near  BeaujeUi  in  Prance,  and  resemU^ 
chabasie  in  some  eiterual  characters. 

DROSOMETEIL  CAnn.  A  contrivance M 
Weidler  for  estimating  the  amount  of  dew  de- 
posited upon  a  given  surface  dudng  the  ai^t, 
and  hence  its  name*  from  d^wH%  ^«>r,  v^ 
^rr^si,  measun,  Mr,  Wells,  in  his  eiperimeats^ 
used  a  more  simple  expedient,  atid  ascertained 
the  proportional  deposition  of  dew*  by  eiposmg 
a  weighed  quantity  of  wool,  and  deducting  its 
acquired  from  its  original  weight 

DHUMMOND  LIGHT,  Chtrru  The  da*p 
zling  light  emitted  from  time,  which  is  reader- 
ed  incandescent  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  hy* 
droxygea  aLowFiFs*  8o  called  from  Lieut 
Drummond,  who  6rst  applied  it  to  practical . 
purposes.  Its  power  of  giving  the  prismiiift 
colors,  as  brilliantly  as  in  the  solar  spectrum,  i 
has  procured  its  use  in  the  gas  microscope  of 
Cooper  and  Carey, 
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DRY  DISTILLATION. 


The  entire  eraporation  of  the  aqueous  por^ 
tions  of  a  substance,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  artificial  means.  In  chemical  operations, 
a  filter  may  be  dried  by  pressure  between 
bibulous  paper  with  or  without  the  application 
of  heat,  the  highest  temperature  usually  being 
lliat  of  boiling  water.  It  may  also  be  dried 
by  being  placed  over  or  beside  a  vessel  con- 
taining oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  bell  glass.  The  vacuum  of  an  air- 
pump  effects  the  same,  with  or  without  oil  of 
yitrioL  The  above  processes  are  resorted  to 
where  the  sabstance  is  of  an  organic  natare. 
If  it  be  associated  with  an  acid  that  will  cor- 
rode paper,  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  porous 
tile  or  brick.  Gases  are  desiccated  by  passing 
them  over  bodies  which  have  a  great  affinity 
for  water,  such  as  fused  chloride  of  calcium 
and  potassa.  See  Ahaltsis,  p.  176,  fig.  24. 
In  technical  operations,  drying  is  usually 
effected  on  frames,  in  a  heated  apartment. 

DRY  DISTILLATION.  Chem.  A  term 
given  to  the  action  of  heat  on  organic  bodies 
in  close  vessels,  whereby  the  original  consti- 
tuents are  metamorphosed  into  new  com- 
pounds. Some  organic  bodies  may  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition,  alcohol,  essential 
oils,  or  with  partial  decomposition ;  but  most 
are  resolved  into  new  products.  Much  ob- 
scurity hangs  over  this  subject,  in  consequence 
of  not  submitting  single  bodies  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, for  the  study  of  the  products  resulting 
from  such  bodies  as  wood  and  coal  can  never 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  nature  of  the 
resulting  changes.  Hence,  scarcely  any  thing 
can  be  said  at  present  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, and  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  special 
eases  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
changes. 

By  distilling  acetate  of  lead,  lime,  ^.,  the 
operation  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  resolve 
the  acetic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  acetone, 
the  former  remaining  united  with  the  oxidized 
base,  thus  CaO,  C^HjO.^CaO,  CO,+C,H,0. 
Butyrate  of  lime,  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
yields  butyrone,  thus,  CaO,  C^H^OjssCaO, 
CO- 4-  C-H-0.  Margarate  of  lime  yields  mar- 
garine, CaO,  C3^H3,03=CaO,  C0,4-C„H-,0. 
Valerate  of  lime  yields  valerone,  CaO,  C^^Hfi^ 
^  CaO,  COg-f.  C^HjO.  Similar  products  are 
obtained  by  distilling  the  acids  alone,  but 
the  decomposition  is  more  complicated. 

When  citric  acid  is  heated,  CjjHjO^+S  HO, 
water  passes  off;  then  the  acid  decomposing,  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  and  acetone 
pass  off*,  and  aconitic  acid,  C^H^O^,  remains ; 
by  a  farther  decomposition  ol  the  latter,  car- 
bonic acid  and  itaconic  acid  are  produced,  3 
eq.  aconitic  =yC.jHgO,j,  producing  2  eq.  ita- 
eonic,  2  C^HjO^-f  ^  eq.  carbonic  acid,  C^O^; 
by  heat,  the  itaconic  is  converted  into  an  isom- 
eric acid,  the  citraconic,  C^HjO^.  By  distill- 
ing  tartaric  acid,  an  anhydrous  acid  remains, 
as  in  the  preceding  case ;  by  the  farther  action 
of  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  two  acids,  one 
liquid,  the  other  solid  and  crystalline.  The 
liquid  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  2  eq. 
earbonic  acid  and  1  eq.  of  water,  CgH^O,^ 
(tart  ac.)  «  HO-f  C«0,  +  CgH^O,  (liquid  py- 
rotart.  ac.) ;  the  solid,  by  loss  of  8  eq.  C0« 
and  1  eq.  HO,  thus,  CgH^O,„= HO  +  C,0.  + 
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CgHgOg.  The  latter  is  more  abundantly 
formed  from  alkaline  salts  of  the  acid.  Malic 
acid  is  transformed  by  heat  into  maleic  and 
fu marie  acids.  Meconic  acid,  with  3  eq.  HO, 
is  converted  into  comenic  by  loss  of  2  eq. 
COj,  thus,  C  H^O,^=C.O,+C,jH^O,o  (cryst 
comenic),  wnich,  by  fartner  heat  and  loss  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  transformed  into  pyromeconic 
acid,  as  C,,H^O,o  =  C,0^  +  CioH^O,  (pyro- 
mecon). 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  starch,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  gummy  substance.  Cane  sugar, 
CjgHjjO,,,  heated  to  366®,  fuses,  forming  a 
yellow,  transparent,  amorphous  mass;  at  a 
little  higher  heat,  it  browns,  and,  when  heated 
to  410°  to  430°,  it  loses  2  eq.  water,  and  is 
converted  into  a  black  mass,  caramel,  O^Mfi^ 
which  is  soluble,  but  tasteless;  at  a  higher 
heat  it  loses  more  water,  and  becomes  insoluble. 

By  the  distillation  of  fatty  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  several  products  result.  Thus, 
stearic  acid  is  converted  into  margaric  acid, 
and  both  stearic  and  margaric  acids  give  rise 
to  margarone,  liquid  lind  solid  carbohydro- 
gens  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  Oleic 
acid  yields,  by  distillation,  gaseous  carbo- 
hydrogens  and  carbonic  acid,  liquid  carbohy- 
drogens,  and  solid  sebacic  acid.  When  gly- 
cerin is  distilled,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and 
inflammable  gases,  and  an  acrid,  volatile  sub- 
stance, acrolein.  Hence  most  fats  and  fixed 
oils  consisting  of  two  or  more  of  the  above 
acids,  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic,  and  of  gly- 
cerin, the  above  named  products  are  observed 
when  the  fatly  matters  are  subjected  to  distil- 
hltion.  Acrolein  proves  the  presence  of  gly- 
cerin, and  sebacic  acid  of  oleic  acid. 

The  distillation  of  resins  has  received  still 
less  attention  than  the  preceding.  Pinic  acid 
(the  alpha-renn  of« common  rosin)  is  changed 
into  colopholic  acid.  Common  resin  yields 
water,  a  little  terpentine,  and  an  oily  body, 
resinein.  (Fremy,)  Thus  2  eq.  rosin,  C-^Hg-O. 
=  C2oH„-f  5  HO+C  H,,0,  (3  eq.  resinefn). 
When  rosin  is  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  besides  the  gaseous  carbo- 
hydrogens  it  yields  an  oily  liquid,  which  by 
redistillation,  at  observed  temperatures,  gives 
rise  to  various  products,  an  essence  passing 
over  between  266°  and  320°,  a  fixed  oil  at 
636°,  together  with  naphthalin,  and  the  last, 
above  700°,  is  more  viscid.  The  essence 
yields  colorless  and  vojatile  retinaphtfia,  C,^Hg, 
and  rttinyUn,  C,gH|j ;  the  fixed  oil,  when  pu- 
rified, is  retinofty  C,jH,, ;  the  viscid  body,  by 
distillation,  yields  a  crystalline  substance, 
metanaphthalin,  C,qH^. 

In  the  distillation  of  bodies  containing  nitro- 
gen, ammonia,  cyanogen,  and  more  complex 
principles  are  obtained.  Urea  yields  cyaniq 
acid,  ammonia  and  cyamelid,  while  uric  acid 
gives  similar  products,  together  with  carbonic 
acid.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  yields  ozamid  and 
water,  by  a  slow  heat.  CgO,,  NHjSsCjO,, 
NH,-f-HO;  but,  at  a  high  temperature,  water, 
carbonic  oxide,  prussic  and  cyanic  acids,  and 
ammonia.  Indigo  yields,  among  other  pro 
ducts,  carbonate  and  prussiate  of  ammonia, 
and  kyanole.  Xanthanhydric  acid,  CjNS,,  H. 
yields,  by  increasing  temperatures,  rhodanhy- 
dric  acid,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  cyanhydrie 
8Y  629 
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ieid,  while  llie  residue  in  (he  retort  is  a  series 
©f  compounds  similarly  composed,  bat  con- 
tftiniag  »ticc(^ssively  less  sutphur*  until  finally 
melamin  remains  without  sulphur. 

By  obsprvini^  ihr  products  of  dpstniclive 
diaii'lUtion,  obtained  al  successi^^ely  increase 
in|r  temfieratureiir  qu  hodi\c&  containmg  carbon* 
hydrogen,  atid  oxygen*  the  process  appears  to 
be  a  lejis  or  more  perfect  internal  combustion 
gf  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  osjgen»  whence 
the  eonstatit  dev^elopment  of  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide,  and  water.  At  lower  te  rape  rat  ui^s,  the 
bodies  remaiumg  contain  more  carbon,  which 
increases  proportionally  with  the  temperature^ 
so  thai  when  they  contaia  but  a  ?miill  propor- 
tion of  oxy^n*  carbobydrts^ens  chiefly  result, 
AS  in  the  diMillation  of  ciU  and  resins.  The 
bodies  first  farmed  are  of  more  or  less  com- 
plex constitution^  and*  unless  remox^ed  fram. 
the  farther  influence  of  heat^  by  their  vnlati- 
,  iity^  are  still  farther  decomposed  by  the  in- 
creftBmg  heai,  until  the  products  of  decom po- 
sition are  Ihe  more  simple  bodie,*,  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  carburetied  hydrogent  the  last 
of  which,  at  a  very  high  lemfierature,  is  re- 
solved  itiio  carbon  and  hydrogen* 

In  like  manner,  as  the  separation  of  oiygeo 
characterizes  the  distillatiou  of  oxygenous 
bodies,  where  the  substance  contains  nitrogen, 
this  element  is  eliminated  chielly  in  the  furm 
of  ammonia,  by  its  removing  a  portion  of  hy- 
drogen^ and  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  in 
Sreseuce  of  carbon,  gives  rise  to  cyanogen* 
besides  these  products,  complex  proximate 
principles  are  sometimes  obtained,  as  kyano!c 
from  indigo.  The  presence  of  oxygen  with 
nitrogen  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  products 
noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  logeiher 
with  others  of  a  complex  chji racier.  The 
final  products  are  highly  carbonized. 

In  the  distillation  of  complex  bodie?,  such 
fts  wood  and  coal,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  alf 
the  above  facts,  that  many  new  bodies  would 
be  generated,  and  the  number  increased  by 
their  mutual  reaction  during  distjllation. 
Either  of  the  two  bodies  mentioned  yielJ 
faseous  and  liquid  matters,  and  a  solid,  car* 
bonaceous  residue,  charcoal.  The  principal 
gases  friim  wood  are  ciirbooic  acid  and  oxide, 
&nd  carbohydrogens.  The  liquid  is  aqueous 
or  empyrenmatic,  and  oily  (tar),  the  former 
containing  acetic  acid,  me  thy  lie  alcohol,  acetic 
mether,  lignone,  xylite,  me  site*  ammoniacal 
products  (if  nitrogen  be  present),  dtc»  The 
oily  matter,  or  tar,  contains  creasote,  paraHtn, 
eupjone,  picamar,  capuomor,  pittacal,  cedri- 
rer,  pyren,  chtysen,  Ac- 
Coal  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  car* 
bon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  than 
wood,  although  the  immediate  products  are 
similar,  gas,  Uquids,  and  soiid,  the  ultimate 
products  are  often  different.  The  residue  is 
coke ,  the  gaseous  products  are  the  carbohy- 
drogens,  anlphohydrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  oxide.  The  aqueous  liquid  contains 
carbon  aie^  sulphhydrate,  cyan  hydrate,  and 
chJorohydrate  of  ammonia  i  the  tarry  liquid 
contains  naphthalin,  carbolic  acid,  kyanole, 
/eiico/e,  pyrole,  rosolic,  atid  brunotic  acids. 
Of  thesCf  carbolic  acid  (hydrate  of  pheiiyVy 
''  ^^M^j'  di*<io^*erHd  by  Runge^  has  been  mV 


nutely  fdndied  by  Lamrenlj  kyatidle,  C 
and    h>ncok,   C^^H^N,  di^eovrred    by 
aT>d  minutely  studied  by  Hofmannt  a.rf 
loidal  bases* 

Reference  to  the  sev^eral  substances  niuoed 
will  more  clearly  exhibit  the  result?  qf  d«^ 
stmctive  distillation  on  mich  complex  bodies 
as  wood  and  coal,  and  will  point  out  the  laG^ 
rior  utility  of  examining  such  bodies,  006^ J 
pared  with  those  of  less  complex  C4>nAtittitid%fl 
If  chemists   had   devoted   more   time  tt  thtH 
thorough  ii4vestigation  of  more  simple  bodieil 
already  known,  rather  than  to  the  thirtt  iot^ 
discoverini^  new  substances,  chemical  »cieaca 
'  would  be  much  farther  advanced  than  it  irow 
is,  and  we  woutd  be  able  to  give  more  gfsertl 
conclusions  relative  to  the  elfects  of  deslrti^    1 
tire  distillation,  M 

T&'lu  On  a  large  scale,  bitutninous  eotl  fif-f 
submitted  to  dry  distillation  for  proctinnf 
inuminating  Gas;  the  tarry  liquid  has  huhmo 
received  a  limited  apph cation ;  ummoaiACal 
salts  and  prussiaies  are  obtained  ijom  tl« 
aqueousi  liquid,  and  the  purifying  lime;  tbf 
residue,  coke,  is  used  for  fueU  Whert  Tti^ 
or  oil  IS  used  for  the  same  purpos<<,  the  \kq'aak 
are  scarcely  used*  Wood  is  distilled  I0  p>< 
cure  pyroU.^neous  acid  (AttTie);  pyroidfc 
spirit  (see  Metuti.),  is  obtained  at  the  nat 
time;  the  tarry  matter  is  employed  alafir,4f 
for  procuring  CitiAiftTj,  Ac*;  and  the  reittfot 
is  a  good  charcoal.  The  distillatt^n  r»r  atm^ 
ji^enous  animal  substances  yields  nearly  il 
the  ammoniacal  sali»  and  pru5siates  emphrj^ 
in  the  an?*     See  Asistojf  ia  and  CvA^oi;iT* 

DRYING  OILS.  Cheni.  Ttih.  Oils  wttck 
harden  by  exposure  Are  termed  stit(i*iitj  in 
tradistinction  to  the  /tit  oils,  which  b« 
rancid,  but  do  not  resinify  in  contact  widitti 
atmosphere*  In  this  chanj^e,  oxygen  ii  ■!► 
sorbeiL  and  carbtinic  acid  evolved,  and  ft^ 
ba^ly  some  water  and  a  minute  portion  of 
carburetied  hydrogen  may  be  formed*  A 
characteristic  of  the  olein  of  the  dr^^m^  oilfl  B 
its  greater  solubility  than  that  of  the  fat  ethi 
but  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  former  01^ 
i^  developed  by  hypouitric  acid,  which,  wkilJt 
without  effect  upon  their  oleic  acid,  iraaaforss 
that  of  the  fat  oih  into  elaidine  and  elaidje 
acid.  A  further  confirmation  of  a  variatioa 
in  the  two  oleins  is  furnished  by  receat  r^ 
searches,  which  ibow  a  discrepancy  in  tte 
ultimate  composition  of  their  respective  oleic 
acids,  that  from  olive,  and  similar  oils,  beinf 
C^^N^^O^  (HOT),  and  that  from  Unseed  ofl 
CjgHj^O^  (HO  ?).  The  only  variation  in  t^ 
proxijnaie  composition  of  the  two  kiads  of 
oils,  is  the  greater  proportion  of  oleia  ia  ^ 
siccative  oils*  The  od  moulckouc^  mentioned 
by  Jonas  (Chrm.  Gaz.  vot  4,  p.  476),  ju  the 
residuum  of  strongly  heated  and  evaportted 
drying  oils,  is  formed  in  quantit)^  directly  pr<^ 
portion  a  1  to  their  siccative  properties. 

DUMASIN*  Chtm,  Formula  C,^H  O,  Ob> 
tained  by  Kane,  as  an  o*ly  product,  with  Ac** 
To!ri^,  in  the  distillauon  of  acetate  of  Ume. 
Heintz,  who  repeated  the  process  with  %  pti< 
suf^ar  of  lead  and  one  of  lime^  obt&ined  a^bodj 
(CjH^O),  conforming  in  composition  and  p»- 
L^enws  \jci  ¥^^.Tvt'*  mesilic  ether,  and  BetTelius* 
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table  to  the  contamination  of  the  prodact  bj 
the  enpjrreamatic  impurity  of  the  wood  vine- 
gar  with  which  the  lime  salt,  used  in  the  first 
examination,  was  prepared. 

DUTCH  GOLD.  Tech.  The  term  properly  be- 
longs to  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  certain 
proportions;  but  is  generally  applied  to  the 
bronze  and  copper  leaf,  which  is  made  inGerma- 
njandsold.like  gold  leaf,  in  books.  SeeBHoxzK. 

DYEING.  Tech.  Ger,  Firben.  Fr.  Tcin- 
tnre.  The  art  of  imparting  more  or  less  per- 
manent colors  to  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  othci 
QTfpjkized  materials. 

1.  On  Lighl  and  Color,  It  is  immaterial  to 
as  at  present  whether  the  color  be  due  to  the 
TarioQS  ccdored  rays  reflected  from  opakr-  bo- 
dies, or  refracted  through  transparent  media. 
since  too  little  is  certainly  known  on  this  sub- 
ject  The  study  of  optical  clfocts  is,  h(»wever, 
important  in  the  combination  of  colors,  as 
green  is  produced  by  combining  blue  and 
yellow,  violet  by  blue  and  red,  orange  by  red 
and  yellow,  and  various  less  well-tlefincd  hues 
bj  other  combinations.  If  the  throe  primary 
eolors,  well  defmed,  be  mixed,  the  result  is  a 
black,  but  if  in  minute  quantity  or  in  light 
tints,  a  white  results.  Thus  the  prr>vailing 
natnral  tint  of  goods  being  liirht  brownish 
yellow  or  orange,  the  dyer  ini])arts  to  them 
a  faint  blue  or  purple,  to  render  them  white. 

S.  Central  View.  Some  colored  substances 
adhere  firmly  to  organic  fibre,  and  may  be 
lenned  substantive  or  self-dyes ;  others  requinr 
the  aid  of  another  body,  called  a  mordant  or 
color-ba.sc,  to  fasten  them,  and  cithi.Ts  again 
are  mere  chemical  precipitates  in  or  upon  the 
fibre.  The  sluffs  to  be  dyed  are  supposed  to 
be  without  color.  The  dye-stnlfs  cnntain  the 
color  to  be  imparted,  roiidy  formed,  or  to  be 
Bodified  by  the  use  of  other  agentN,  and  are 
derived  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, while  others  are  wholly  developed  by 
chemical  changes.  It  is  exceedingly  rare 
that  color  is  given  by  a  chemical  change  of 
die  fibrous  material  itself,  as  when  a  y<*llnw ' 
is  imparted  to  silk  by  the  transforming  action 
of  nitric  acid.  The  usual  process  wifli  se!!- 
dyes  is  to  dip  the  gooils  into  their  solution 
once  or  oftener,  according  to  the  shade  re- 
qoired;  with  others  the  goods  are  passed  into 
the  color-base,  a  portion  of  which  adheres 
finnly  to  them,  and  then  into  the  dye-solution, 
the  depth  of  color  depending  on  the  strength 
of  solution  of  the  color-base  or  dye,  or  upon  ' 
repetition  with  feebler  solutions.  | 

3.  Detail*  of  a  Dyeing  Proct$$.     In  dyeing  by  \ 
the  older  processes,  which  are  still  the  most  i 
ntuaerous,  fibre  is  imbued  with  a  color-base . 
ormordant,  and  then  dyed.    For  an  even  light , 
Bladder  red,  cotton  is  imbued  with  alum  or  I 
acetate  of  alumina;  for  the  dark  red,  with  a 
itrong   acetic   alum   solution.     It   is  rapidly  i 
dried,  and  hung  up  for  8  days  to  age.    It  is  I 
then  rinsed  well  in  cold,  and  sometimes,  at ' 
last,  in  warm  water.    It  is  then  put  into  a  cold 
bath  of  madder  and  bran,  the  heat  of  which, 
ftrthe  1st  third  of  the  time  of  dyeing,  should 
be  bat  a  little  over  100®,  during  the  2d  third, 
about  150®»  during  the  3d  third,  it  is  brought 
to  boiling,  MDd  maiauuned  a/  it  for  a  i  hour. 
Jtit  tbeD  brightened  by  being  passed  through  / 


hot  soap  water,  or  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  very  dilute  cold  solu- 
tion of  tin-salt.  In  a  somewhat  similar  man* 
ner,  yellow  cr»lors  are  imparted  by  quercitron, 
French  berries,  and  fustic :  a  blue  or  purple 
by  logwood  and  alkanet;  red  by  Brazil  wood 
and  ccK'hineal.  Blacks,  browns,  olives,  and 
other  dark  shades  are  similarly  obtained,  by 
the  use  of  an  iron  color-base,  or  by  the  mixed 
bases.  But  the  proportion  of  goods  to  dye- 
sturt's,  the  temperature  of  dyeing,  the  bright- 
I  ening,  and  other  points,  of  great  importance, 
'  are  peculiar  to  each  substance. 

4.  Ortritnir  Fibre.  The  stuffs  to  bc  dyed  arc 
wool,  silk,  hair,  leather,  dec,  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  cotton,  linen,  wood,  hemp,  dec., 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Since  they 
.  usually  Contain  coloring  matter,  grease,  and 
<»ther  ingrerlients,  which  would  more  or  less 
impair  light  and  brilliant  tints,  they  are  pre- 
viously cleansed  and  bleached.  8ee  the  seve- 
ral articles  and  Bleaching.  They  are  all 
fibrous,  and  on  this  seems  to  depend  in  part 
their  attraction  for,  or  power  of  retaining  va- 
rious substances,  whether  between  or  within 
the  fibres  we  shall  not  inquire.  Their  attrac- 
tive power  is  different;  thus  wool  and  silk 
have  a  stronger  attraction  for  dyes  and  color- 
bases  than  cotton,  and  cotton  again  than  linen. 
Thf'ir  behavior  to  reagents  is  also  different 
Wool  will  bear  the  action  of  strong  acids, 
espf*cially  the  sulphuric,  without  injury,  while 
c(»tion  is  injured  by  too  long  a  contact  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  it  may 
remain  24  hours  in  water  with  1  pr.  cL  oil  of 
vitriol,  if  it  be  immediately  rinsed  on  taking 
it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  carbonated  alkali 
injury's  wool  by  too  long  contact  with  it,  or  if 
in  strong  solution,  while  cotton,  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  I  pi.  potash  in  4  pts.  water,  and 
hung  up,  is  not  injured  in  3  weeks  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  f>8^.  Linen  is  generally  less  affected 
by  thfse  agents.  But  they  are  all  more  or 
h*>s  injured  in  chlorine  bleaching,  which, 
however  skilfully  executed,  weakens  the  fibre 
to  some  extent. 

.5.  Bthnvior  of  Fibre  to  Dyet.  When  cotton 
is  heated  in  an  infusion  of  galls  or  sumach, 
it  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  gallic  and 
tannic  acids,  assuming  a  light  yellowish  tint, 
whirh  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  with 
wafr;  catechu  thus  imparts  a  reddish  brown 
tint.  In  the  same  manner  cotton  abstracts 
color  from  solutions  of  madder,  fustic,  quer- 
citrrin,  logwcnxl.  &c.,  from  the  two  first  of 
which  the  coI(»r  is  strongly  marked,  and  even 
boiling  water  will  only  remove  a  portion  of 
the  Color.  The  solution  of  any  of  these  colors 
in  water  is  closely  allied  to  an  exertion  of 
cheniieal  force  or  affinit}',  and  hence  when 
cotton  can  overcome  this  force,  it  is  acting  by 
a  superior  afhnity,  as  shown  by  its  abstracting 
fr<;m  solution  colors  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing.  The  fastness  of  such  colors  is 
therefore  due  to  chemical  attraction  rather 
than  to  mere  mechanical  adhesion,  to  which  it 
is  usually  ascribed.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  dyes  which  are  iusoluVAe,  ow*  ^VA 
fastness  to  adhesion  to  ^bte,  «>ic\i  aa  vei^\«o« 
chromatc  of  lead,  and  ot^er  cYiem\c«\ '^xec.v^V' 
tares.     But  cotton  can  la3u  up  onVy  a.^Msa\«A 
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quantity  of  soluble  color,  and  becomes  inore 
or  less  saturated,  so  that  the  attraction  of  wa- 
ter for  the  color  becomes  superior  to  the 
attraction  of  fibre  for  the  same.  Moreover, 
this  attraction  varies  for  different  colors  in  the 
same  dye-stuff,  for  the  first  pieces  of  cotton 
abstract  from  madder  a  brownish  red,  and  the 
latter  pieces  a  yellowish  red. 

6.  hfordantt  or  Color'baut,  Although  fibre 
takes  up  some  quantity  of  color  from  dyes, 
yet  it  is  insufficient  for  darker  shades,  and 
admits  of  only  a  limited  variation  in  hue,  but 
by  the  use  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  which 
have  at  the  same  time  an  affinity  for  fibre  ahd 
^  color,  we  can  obtain  darker  and  more  perma- 
nent shades,  and  by  the  use  of  different  bases, 
alone  or  mixed,  a  greater  variety  of  shades. 
The  3  chief  color-bases  are  employed  in  solu- 
tion as  salts,  viz.,  salts  of  alumina,  iron,  and 
tin.  Of  the  two  former,  the  sulphates  and 
acetates  are  used  (rarely  the  chloride  or  ni-| 
trate  of  iron) ;  and  of  the  last,  the  chlorides.  | 
To  impregnate  with  base  for  light  even 
grounds,  cotton  is  simply  passed  through 
a  very  dihite  solution  of  an  iron  or  aluminous 
salt,  and  immediately  washed  in  pure  water, 
and,  to  attain  uniformity  of  ground,  it  may  be 
passed  through  twice.  For  dark  or  heavy 
grounds,  it  is  passed  through  strong  solutions, 
and  rapidly  dried,  as  when  it  is  passed  over 
cylinders  heated  by  steam.  Goods  ba«ed  with 
acetate  of  alumina,  aAer  drying,  are  hung  up 
6  to  8*  days  to  age,  whereby  deeper  colors  are 
attained;  but  before  dyeing  they  must  be  well 
rinsed  in  water.  If  cotton  be  passed  through 
a  dilute  bath  of  alum  or  iron-salt,  thoroughly 
washed,  and  then  through  a  madder-bath,  the 
color  will  be  much  darker  and  different  from 
cotton  simply  passed  through  the  madder-bath, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  fibre  ha^  de- 
composed the  salts  by  abstracting  a  portion 
of  their  bases,  in  the  form  of  basic  salts,  which 
water  cannot  remove.  The  decomposition  of 
alum  (alumina  with  a  large  quantity  of  a 
powerful  acid,  the  sulphuric),  although  but 
partial,  proves  the  exertion  of  considerable 
chemical  force  by  fibre.  The  use  of  the  salts 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  is  based  on, 
I,  their  tendency  to  form  insoluble  basic  salts; 
8,  their  rendering  dyes  faster ;  and,  3,  the  dif- 
ferent colors  they  assume  with  the  same  dye, 
the  salts  of  the  former  producing  lighter  and 
brilliant  colors,  and  those  of  iron  darker  hues. 
The  aging  of  goods,  impregnated  with  acetate 
of  alumina,  depends  on  the  continued  decom- 
position of  the  salt,  proved  by  the  constant 
escape  of  acetic  acid,  which  leaves  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  basic  salt  on  the  goods,  so  that,  on  rins^ 
ing,  much  less  of  the  mordant  is  washed  off. 

o.  Mum*  Cotton  passed  through  3  pts. 
alum  in  180  pts.  water,  takes  up  a  certain 
quantity,  and  apparently  no  more  if  the  solu- 
tion be  much  stronger ;  but  if  1  pt.  soda  crys- 
tals, in  a  boiling  solution,  be  mixed  gradually 
with  the  3  pts.  alum  also  boiling,  so  that  a 
basic  sulphate  of  alumina  is  produced,  cotton 
will  take  up  a  much  larger  quantity.  When 
cotton  is  first  galled  or  sumached,  it  will  also 
take  up  a  larger  proportion  of  base  from  alum, 
and  somewhat  darker  colors  may  be  obtained. 
See  Aiuw. 
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J.  Jcetaie  o/Mumina,  Since  fibre  combines 
with  base  by  a  chemical  force,  it  will  assume 
much  more  from  an  acetate  than  from  a  sul- 
phate. For  the  formation  of  the  acetate,  see 
AcSTATE  of  Alumina* 

c.  Iron-sallt.  Copperas,  or  protosulphate  of 
iron,  and  the  persulphate  are  used,  and  fibre 
seems  to  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxide  of 
iron  or  its  basic  salts  than  for  those  of  alu- 
mina. But  the  tendency  of  the  ^protoxide 
towards  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  rather 
impairs  the  value  of  copperas  for  even 
grounds.  The  protacetate  is  subject  to  the 
same  inconvenience,  the  pyrolignate  less  so. 
The  persulphate  of  iron  is  superior  to  the 
above,  and  iron-alum  still  better.  For  the 
formation  of  the  acetates,  see  Acetate  of 
Iron  ;  see  also  sulphates  of  lao^r. 

d.  The  lin'salts  are  used  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
For  their  preparation,  see  Chlorides  of  Tijt. 
They  may  be  converted  into  acetates,  less 
injurious  to  fibre,  by  acetate  of  soda,  13  pts. 
cry  St.  tin-salt,  requiring  17  pts.  cryst.  acetate 
of  soda,  and  the  perchloride  twice  as  mach. 
See  Acetate  of  tin.  Tin  salt  is  sometimes 
employed  in  dyeing  for  brightening  colors,  and 
is  especially  useful  for  Turkey  red  from  mad- 
der. Besides  the  brilliant  combinations  of 
oxide  of  tin  with  dyes,  it  imparts  to  them 
greater  fastness. 

7.  Indigo  Vat.  One  pt  indigo  is  ground  fine 
with  water,  mixed  with  4  pts.  caustic  lime, 
slacked,  and,  to  the  mixture,  4  pts.  copperas, 
dissolved  in  water,  are  added.  After  standing 
some  hours,  the  mixture  is  transferred  into  the 
vat  nearly  filled  with  water.  The  usual  theory 
of  the  operation  is  that  protoxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  the  lime,  and,  by  its  peroxida- 
tion, deoxidizes  the  indigo,  which  then  unites 
with  another  portion  of  lime,  forming  a  soluble 
compound.  When  fibrous  goods  are  dipped 
into  the  clear  solution,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  colorless  indigo  is  again  oxidized  to 
blue  insoluble  indigo  within  the  goods.  Repe- 
tition with  a  weak  vat,  or  the  length  of  time 
that  thtf  goods  remain  in  the  vat  determines 
the  depth  of  shade.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  it  might  also  be  said  the  only  self-dye, 
for  catechu,  &c.,  are  rarely  employed  alone ; 
but  a  more  minute  chemical  and  technical 
study  of  madder  and  other  dyes  may  yet  re- 
sult in  similar  vats  to  that  of  indigo. 

8.  Mineral  Colors.  Nearly  any  chemical  pre- 
cipitate may  be  fastened  upon  fibre,  with 
greater  or  less  firmness,  by  imbuing  it  first 
with  one  solution,  drying,  and  thefi  with  the 
precipitating  solution,  the  process  differing 
from  the  older  modes  of  dyeing  chiefly  in  the 
formation  in  or  on  fibre,  of  a  color  not  pre- 
existing in  the  materials  used.  Where  the 
base  is  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  oxide, 
which  fibre  has  the  power  of  abstracting  from 
its  solution,  the  preparatory  st  p  of  basing  is 
the  same  as  above  given,  but  if  it  be  oxide  ol 
lead,  Ac,  which  fibre  cannot  abstract,  it  is 
usual  to  imbue  the  goods  with  the  solution,  to 
dry  them,  and  then  to  precipitate  the  hydrated 
or  carbonated  oxide  by  passing  the  goods 
through  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  or  to 
form  an  insoluble  salt,  as  the  sulphate  of  lea^ 
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by  sulphate  of  soda.  When  thus  based,  the 
goods  are  passed  through  the  precipitating 
solution.  A  brilliant  and  fast  yellow  is  given 
by  imbuing  with  acetate  of  lead,  drying,  pass- 
ing through  alum  or  Glauber's  salt,  to  form 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  then  through  bichromate 
of  potassa.  To  convert  it  into  orange^  pass  it 
through  a  hot  solution  of  300  gallons  lime- 
water,  with  1  lb.  yellow  chromate  of  potassa. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful,  economical,  and 
rather  fast  colors  is  the  Prussian  6/«r,  obtained 
by  impregnating  goods  with  iron-b^^se,  (from 
sulphate  or  acetate,)  aging,  washing,  and  then 
passing  them  through  a  bath  of  2  pts.  prus- 
siate  of  pojtash  dissolved  in  water  with  1  pi.  oil 
of  vitriol.  The  tint  or  shade  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  base  on  the  goods;  and  the  color  is 
less  easily  abraded  bypassing  the  blued  goods 
through  dilute  alum  solation,  and  brightened 
by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  dilute  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  a  protosalt 
of  iron,  and  then  the  blue  first  appears  upon 
exposure  to  air  or  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  good  green  %  combining 
cbrome  yellow  and  prussian  blue,  and  it  is 
best  attained  by  making  the  blue  precede  the 
yellow.  The  brilliant  8cheele*s,  and  other 
allied  greens,  should  not  be  used  on  account 
of  their  content  of  arsenic.  Chromate  of  cop- 
per produces  ^yeliowish  6rou?n,  prussiate  of  cop- 
per a  reddish  broum,  but  one  of  the  best  browns 
is  obtained  fr.om  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of 
manganese,  by  passing  goods  uniformly  through 
a  solution  of  the  salt,  and  then  through  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  potassa  of  14®  to  17'^  B. ;  it  is 
brightened  by  boiling  with  soap-water. 

9.  Combinationt  of  Colon  and  Bases,  Since 
alumina  produces  lighter  and  brilliant  colors, 
and  oxide  of  iron  more  sombre  hues,  a  mix- 
ture of  these  bases  in  various  proportions  ena- 
bles th^  dyer  to  attain  a  great  variety  of  tints, 
and  shades,  and  hues,  with  the  same  dye. 
Thus,  goods  impregnated  with  aluminous  base 
give  a  brilliant  red  in  a  madder  bath,  and  with 
a  little  iron  base,  a  purple,  but  with  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  base  and  a  large  quantity  of 
aluminous  base  together,  they  give  a  brownish 
red,  and,  with  an  excess  of  iron  base,  a  red- 
dish brown<  If  the  employment  of  different 
proportions  of  the  two  bases  gives  variety  of 
hue  and  shade  to  the  same  dye,  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent dye-stuffs  with  the  same  base  is  capable 
of  producing  a  much  greater  variety  of  color ; 
much  more  then  will  the  use  of  combined 
bases  and  dyes  in  different  proportions  pro- 
duce an  almost  infinite  variety  of  hue,  shade, 
and  tint.  Thus,  aluminous  base  gives  a  bril- 
liaiit  red  with  madder,  and  yellow  with  quer- 
citron, and  by  mixing  the  dyes  we  obtain,  with 
excess  of  madder,  an  orange-red,  with  excess 
of  quercitron  an  orange-yellow,  and  by  other 
proportions  any  intermediate  shade.  A  mix- 
tare  of  madder  and  logwood  gives  purple 
hues;  of  quercitron  and  logwood,  olive,  Ac.} 
a  mixture  of  all  three,  various  browns. 

10.  QuantUatwt  Dyeing.  If  fibre  combines 
chemically  with  bases,  it  exerts,  a  differing 
Ibrce  towards  them ;  for  it  appears  to  have  a 
stronger  attraction  for  oxide  of  iron  than  for 
alumina.  It  appears  also  that  fibre  combined 
with  one  base,  alumina,  attracts  a  larger  quan- 


tity of  another  base,  iron,  than  it  does  of  iron 
alone,  so  that  when  cotton  is  pale-yellowish 
from  iron-alum,  it  assumes  a  dark  nankeen  if 
previously  based  with  alumina.  In  like  man- 
ner a  differing  chemical  force  is  exerted  by 
based  goods  towards  different  dyes  in  the  same 
bath,  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  one  is  first 
abstracted  than  of  another.  This  becomes 
evident  by  successive  dyeing;  for  if  24'pts.  of 
cotton  (with  aluminous  base)  be  dyed  in  a 
bath  containing  4  pts.  madder,  3  pts.  quer- 
citron, and  1  pt.  logwood,  the  color  is  a  good 
brown,  but  if  the  24  pts.  be  divided  into  4 
pieces  of  6  pts.  each,  and  successively  dyed, 
the  first  will  be  a  very  dark  brown,  the  second 
and  third  successively  lighter,  the  last  a  light 
brownish  yellow;  so  adso,  if  9  pts. cotton  be  dyed 
in  a  bath  of  12  pts.  madder,  in  three  pieces 
successively,  the  first  will  be  a  dark  brownish 
red,  and  the  last  a  pale  orange  or  salmon 
color,  showing  that  more  red  is  at  first  ab- 
stracted and  leaves  more  yellow  at  the  last.  It 
is  also  evident  that  a  due  proportion  must  be 
observed  between  the  goods  and  dye-stuffs  in 
order  to  attain  determinate  colors.  The  usual 
practice  i^  to  proportion  the  dye-stuffs  to  the 
number  of  pieces  of  goods,  a  considerable  error, 
since  the  quantity  of  cotton,  by  weight,  may  be 
double  in  one  piece  that  which  it  is  in  another. 
The  proportion  of  dye-stuffs  to  cotton  must 
also  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  former:  thus 
one  kind  of  madder  may  yield  twice  as  much 
color  as  another;  3  pts.  quercitron-powder, 
separated  by  sifting,  has  the  same  coloring 
power  as  7  pts.  of  the  fibre.  It  is  a  common 
error  with  dyers  to  believe  that  their  experi- 
ments can  only  be  made  on  a  large  working 
scale,  but  it  is  ceitain  that  small  experiments, 
instituted  with  analytic  nicety,  would  give  as 
correct  and  reliable  results  as  technical  opera- 
tions, attended  with  a  trifling  cost  of  material 
and  time,  as  has  been  proved  by  eminent  Eu- 
ropean dyers.  By  accurately  weighing  dye- 
stuffs,  and  cotton,  Ac,  by  grains  or  by  ounces, 
the  quality  of  the  former,  and  the  peculiar 
shade  of  color,,  according  to  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two,  may  be  determined. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  cotton  is  imbued 
wiih  a  strong  acetic  alum  base,  it  increases 
10  pr.  ct.  in  weight  from  the  base,  but  that 
when  based  with  the  same  solution,  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  only  increases 
about  3i  pr.  ct.,  or  takes  up  i  as  much  base; 
and  yet  the  two  pieces,  dyed  in  a  similar  bath, 
appear  to  have  an  equal  depth  of  shade.  But 
if  the  quantity  of  dye  in  the  bath  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  dilution  of  the  base,  the  resulting 
colors  will  also  be  proportional.  It  might 
hence  be  inferred,  that  a  weaker  base  would 
be  equally  efficient  with  a  stronger,  but  al- 
though the  quantity  of  dye  taken  up  is  the 
same,  its  fastness  is  diminished  by  dilution  of 
the  base,  except  in  a  few  instances.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  cotton  takes  up  about  8  pr.  ct; 
base  from  a  strong  acetic  iron  solution,  it  takes 
up4  pr.  ct.,  or  J  as  much,  from  the  same  solu- 
tion diluted  with  as  much  more  water ;  hence 
the  resulting  colors  are  directly  proportional  to 
the  dilution  of  the  base. 

1 1.  Brightening,  Both  in  dyeing  and  calico 
printing,  substances  are  employed  for  altering 
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the  shade  of  color,  or  even  its  peculiar  tone, 
during  dyeing  or  after  it  Thus  covxhmg  in- 
fusion has  been  employed  from  early  times  in 
cleansing  white  grounds,  and  its  main  advan- 
tage appears  to  be  its  property  of  dissolving 
away  the  excess  of  mordant,  and  preveniing 
the  latter  from  precipitating  on  those  parts  de- 
signed to  remain  white.  But  it  imparts  a 
brownish  color  itself,  and  is  therefore  not 
adapted  to  very  light  tints.  For  such  colors 
bran  inf\ision  is  better  adapted  and  has  a  simi- 
lar action.  But  besides  cleansing  the  based 
goods,  bran  is  also  used  for  cleansing  on  printed 
and  dyed  goods,  for  removing  color  from  the 
white  grounds.  But  its  chief  advantage  in 
dyeing  lies  in  its  peculiar  action  in  the  dye- 
bath.  Thus,  for  3  pts.  cotton,  based  with 
acetate  of  alumina,  add  1  pu  quercitron  and 
nearly  8  pts.  bran,  to  obtain  a  rich  yellow  hue; 
12  pts.  based  cotton,  1  pt.  logwood  and  3  pts. 
bran  give  a  good  purple,  which,  without  the 
bran,  is  a  purplish  brown.  Its  actiou  with 
madder  is  striking.  If  9  pts.  based  cotton,  di- 
vided into  three  pieces,  be  successively  dyed 
in  a  bath  of  12  pts.  madder  and  36  bran,  the 
first  piece  has  a  deep  and  brilliant  red  color, 
and  even  the  third  is  a  rather  full  red;  but 
if  the  bran  were  omitted,  the  first  is  a  deep,  and 
somewhat  brownish  red,  the  second  a  rather 
pale  and  dirty  red,  and  the  third  a  pale  and  dis- 
agreeable salmon  hue.  Besides  brightening  the 
red,  bran  divides  its  action  more  uniformly, 
and  it  seems  to  abstract  both  the  yellow  and 
brown  from  madder-red.  The  eflect  of  heating 
or  boiling  with  joerp-tra/er  is  generally  advan- 
tageous to  dyes,  and  hence  this  process  sub- 
sequent to  the  dye-bath  is  termed  brightening. 
Both  the  alkali  and  the  fatty  matter  in  soap 
seem  to  act  by  improving  a  color  and  making 
it  faster.  The  beauty  of  the  Turkey  red  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  olive  oil  and  potash 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  In  the  case  of 
bran,  the  probability  is  that  the  phosphate  pre- 
sent is  the  principal  agent,  and  hence  the  sub- 
stitution of  phosphate  of  soda  (called  dunging 
salt)  in  calico-printing.  Tin  salt  is  also  used 
to  brighten  some  dyes,  while  it  imparts  to  them 
greater  fastness  at  the  same  time.  By  study- 
ing the  action  of  various  agents,  alkalies, 
organic  acids,  and  salts,  a  variety  of  tones  may 
be  imparted  to  dyed  goods. 

Conchuiotu  From  the  principles  above  de- 
veloped, compared  with  the  properties  of  the 
dyestuffs,  it  is  evident  that  the  dyer  should  have 
a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of  chemical 
science,  in  order  to  improve  his  practical  pro- 
cesses, and  place  his  art  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful pursued  at  the  present  time.  The  time 
ought  long  since  to  have  passed  away,  that  the 
dyer  should  despise  knowledge  imparted  by 
books  and  scorn  the  assistance  of  chemical 
science ;  for  he  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
art  who  does  not  know  that,  although  the  art 
of  dyeing  was  practised  2000  years  ago,  and 
has  been  carried  on  with  trifling  improvement 
nearly  until  the  present  age,  it  has  received  the 
most  surprising  advancement  within  the  last 
}  of  a  century  from  the  birth  of  chemical  sci- 
ence, with  the  progress  of  which  it  has  kept 
an  even  pace.  The  merely  speculative  artisan, 
the  mere  experimenter,  cannot  be  expected  to 
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meet  with  success,  because  he  keeps  out  of 
view  the  practical  bearings  of  his  theories  and 
experiments,  looking  upon  his  art  rather  as 
subordinate  to  them,  than  upon  them  as  hand- 
maids to  his  art.  Nor  can  the  mere  practical 
artisan  meet  with  more  success,  except  by  a 
natural  shrewdness  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  even  in  this  case,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  success  is  partly  due  to  his  pecu- 
liar theories  of  processes,  which  every  one  is 
more  or  less  inclined  to  build  up.  How  much 
more  success  would  such  an  one  be  likely  to 
meet  with,  if  with  his  natural  shrewdness 'he 
combined  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
theories  and  practice  of  pure  chemical  science 
upon  which  his  art  is  established. 

DYSKLA81TE.    See  Okbxitb. 

DYSLUITE.  Min,  Cryst  Regular,  8-  and 
12-hedron  combined,  PI.  VIII.  fig.  3:  cleavage 
imperfect  parallel  to  8-hedron,  surface  rough. 
H.  =5  7-6  —  8.  G.  =  4-56.  Yellowish  or  gray- 
ish brown  with  a  lighter  streak;  vitreous  in- 
clining to  resinous ;  subtranslucent,  opake ; 
fracture  conchoidaL  Gives  the  reaction  of 
zinc,  iron,  and  manganese  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  with  cobalt  solution  shows  the  presence 
of  zinc.  Probable  form.  ZnO  (FeO,  MnO)-f 
Fe^O-  (AI,0,) ;  the  general  form,  is  RO,  R^O^ 
which  is  that  of  Franklinite,  which  it  resem- 
bles, with  alumina  instead  of  sesqnioxide  of 
manganese,  and  also  that  of  magnetic  iron 
and  chromic  iron.  It  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tity at  Sterling,  N.  Jersey,  associated  with 
Franklinite. 

DY80DIL.  Geol.  A  polishing  slate  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen,  the  earthy  material  con- 
sisting of  silicious  coatings  of  infusory  navi- 
culae.    It  is  no  true  mineral  species. 
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EARTHENWARE.    See  Pottbbi. 

EARTHS.  Fr.  Terres,  Gr,  Erden.  A  term 
applied  to  the  native  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  certain  metals,  generally  found  in  pulveru- 
lent form.  The  earths  proper  are  insoluble  in 
water.  SeeALUMiwirM,THOBiHUM,GLUciinn«, 
ZiRcoKivM,  and  Ytthium,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  more.  The  alkaline  earths  have  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  for  these  refer  to  BAmivx, 
Strontium,  Calciuic,  and  Maonssivm.  The 
properties  of  each  are  recorded  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 

EARTHY  COBALT.  See  Cobaltic  Mah- 
aAirsBS. 

EBULLITION.  Chem.  Phyt.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  bubbling  commotion  of  a  liquid 
when  it  has  attained  its  boiling  point  and  is 
being  converted  into  vapor.  The  boiling  point 
is  that  temperature  at  which  its  vapor  has  suf- 
ficient elastic  force  to  overcome  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface, 
and  varies  in  difl*erent  liquids.  The  exact 
point  of  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  boils  is 
influenced  by  several  circumstances:  1st,  by 
the  amount  and  fluctuations  of  pressure ;  sidly, 
the  nature  of  the  vessel  and  its  inner  sur&oe. 
The  boiling  point  of  the  same  liquid  is  always 
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mifonn  under  aoiform  circumstances,  but 
rlien  the  conditions  are  altered,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  covering  the  boiling  vessel,  the  pres- 
rare  being  partially  removed,  ebullition  is 
faciliUted  and  takes  place  at  a  lower  tempera- 
are.  Marcet  has  shown,  in  respect  of  the 
boiling  pointol'diiitilled  water  in  a  glas.*>  llask, 
that  it  voTLed  between  2124  and  215*6  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the 
ffiss.  In  pasMuj^'  into  vapor,  water  absorbs  a 
Inrge  quantity  of  latent  heat,  yet  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapur  formed  is  always  less  liian 
that  of  the  boiling  water.  In  jrlass  this  dilfer- 
ence  averai,'es  1  to  9^.  In  metallic  ves>els 
■027''  to  -030^  When,  however,  the  vessel  is 
interiorly  coated  with  sulphur  or  shellac,  the 
apparent  adherence  of  the  watery  panicles 
to  the  glass  is  overcome,  the  water  boils  ai 
112®,  and  the  temjicrature  of  the  water  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  steam.  The  presence  of 
iron  filings,  scraps  of  platinum  wire,  &;r.,  alsr> 
decreases  the  boiling  point,  as  also  a  ri»uj:h 
surface  and  angular  jxiinis,  which  pro.senl  a 
greater  heatin;;  surl'ace  and  facilitate  the  escape 
of  gaseous  matter,  'i'he  same  chemiHt  remarks, 
that  the  tempfraiure  of  the  vapor  incriMiscs 
vith  that  of  the  boiling  liquid:  furthermore. 
that  tlie  temperature  uf  vapors  from  saline 
substances  is  liit^iier  than  that  from  pure  water ; 
thus,  the  vapor  of  a  solution  of  25  pr.  ct.  of 
common  salt,  with  a  Ixnling  point  of  2*^1", 
bas  a  temperature  of  220'-'  in  a  glass  vessel. 
Radberg,  on  the  Ci)iitrary,  asserts  that  the  tem- 

girattire  of  vapor  from  salt  solution  is  212°. 
lass  vessels,  whose  interior   surfaces  have 
been  altered   by  a  content  of  acid   r*r  other 
liqtiids,  are  unfavorable  to  speedy  ebullition. 
If  oil  of  vitriol,  for  example,  has  remained 
some  hours  in  a  green  glass  balloon,  in  which 
water  previously  boiled  at  213^,  and  the  vessel 
is  afterwards  thon*ughIy  cleansed,  then  filled 
with  di>lilled  water  and  healed  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  few  or  no  air-bubbles  arise  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  phenomenon  of  singing  is  scarcely 
perceptible  before  2U3^.  When  the  thcnnome- 
lerhas  risen  to  212^  a  few  large  steam  bnl>- 
bles  separate  with  dilliculty  from  the  bottom. 
while  the  thermometer  rises  to  2ll)'2°.     Hy  in- 
creasing the  tiame,  the  formation  of  vap«»r  is 
accelerated,  and  by  lowering  it,  boiling  ceases, 
and  the  thermometer  rises  to  221°  and  even  to 
ttH-B^,     When  the  vessel  is  heated  to  redness, 
ebullition  is  but  partial,  even  under  no  more 
dian  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  be- 
cause, above  a  certain  temperature,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  repulsion  between  the  particles 
of  water  and  metallic  surfaces  whereby  contact 
is  destroyed.    Hence  the  passage  of  heat  is  so 
retarded  that  the  water  boils  otf  slowly.    So 
long,  however,  as  the  temperature  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300°  steam  is  constantly  generated.    See 

HSAT. 

EDELITE.    See  Mekottpk. 

EDINGTONITE.  Min,  Cryst.  Quadratic 
with  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  square  prism. 
H.aB4  — -I'd.  G.  =  2-7.  Grayish  white,  vilre- 
ouSy  translucent,  brittle.  Yields  water  in  a 
dosed  tube,  and  becomes  opake;  fuses  with 
iifficnlty  to  a  clear  bead ;  decomposed  by  chJo- 
rohydric  acid.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aiu- 
-  *~  1  and  lime,  bat  the  analysis  is  too  incom.' 


.  plete  to  attempt  a  formula.   It  occars  in  Dum- 

I  bartonshire,  Scotland. 

I  EDULCORATION.  Chem,  From  edulearo, 
.  to  cleanse.  A  term  applied  to  the  repeated 
washings  ofpulvenilentsubstances,  with  water, 
for  the  separation  of  their  soluble  matters.  It  is 
much  used  in  Axaltaiii,  (see  p.  171,)  for  pu- 
rifying precipitates  of  saline  and  foreign  ad- 
mixtures. A  convenient  apparatus  for  washing 
precipitates  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  thrust 
through  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  one  of  them  being 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  opening  and  bent  late- 
nally,  the  other  being  bent  in  a  syphon  form 
with  the  longer  leg  thrust  through  the  cork. 
The  bottle  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted 
over  the  filler,  which  it  keeps  supplied  with 
liquid  only  as  fast  as  the  latter  fiows  through 
I  the  filter.  In  large  technical  operation s,edul« 
corati<m  is  performed  by  commingling  the 
sub>tancc  to  be  cleansed  with  water,  allowing 
it  to  settle  and  drawing  ofi'  the  clear  solution 
through  a  lead  or  other  syphon.  In  the  arts, 
'  the  term  elutriation  is  most  frequently  used. 

EDWARD«ITE.  See  Mo:f aiitk. 
I  EFFERVESCENCE.  Chevi,  From  tfftr- 
vfroy  to  boil.  The  rapid  escape  of  gaseous 
matter  upon  the  decomposition  of  certain  sub- 
stance* is  attended  with  eflervescence  or  de- 
tonation, ♦  Elfervescence  occurs  when  the 
elimination  is  gradual  and  in  bubbles;  for  ex- 
ample, the  frothing  of  carbonated  waters,  or 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  a  decomposed 
carbonate,  or  that  of  hydrogen  from  water  de- 
composed by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  bub- 
bling  di  tins  ion  of  elastic  vapor,  in  general  • 
operations,  is  called  effervescence. 

EFFLORESCENCE.      Chem,     From   ejfUh 
re-ro,  to  flower.    A  property  peculiar  to  certain 
salts,  which,  by  exposure  to  air,  enflower  or 
crumble.    The   phenomenon  is  favorably  in- 
rtuenced  by  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  and 
is  owing  to  the  evaj)oration  of  that  portion  of 
j  the  water  of  crystallization  which  is  not  con- 
stitutional and  requisite  for  its  existence.     For 
;  example,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  when 
;  exposed,  etiloresces  and  becomes  coated  with 
I  a  white  llowery  covering,  and  eventually  falls  to 
'  powder.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  flowery 
I  crystallization  of  salts   upon  the   surface  of 
I  bodies  in  which  they  are  not  visible,  as,  for 
instance,  where  nitrate  of  potassa,  soda,  or 
lime,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  soils.     Salts  thus  formed  are  gene- 
rated by  double  elective   aflftnily  from  com- 
pounds existing  in  the  moistened  earth,  and, 
!  being  cry  stall  izable,  appear  at  the  surface  as 
.  soon  as  formed.    In  this  manner  originate  the 
I  saline  efflorescences  found  upon  old  walls,  the 
I  nitrate  of  soda  on  plains  in  Peru,  saltpeter  in 
j  various  caves,  nitrate   of  lime   and  potassa 
m  caves  in  Kentucky,  the  soda  of  lakes  in 
I  Hungary,  Egypt,  when  their  water  evaporates, 
l&c. 

'      EGERAX.    See  Idocbahe. 
I      EGG.     Syn,  Fr,  (Euf.    Ger,  Ei.    Lat.  Ovum. 
The  ovum  of  oviparous  animals.    Hens'  eggs 
are   those  generally  referred  to.    When  re 
:  cently  laid,  their  spec.  grav.  varies  ^lom.  \«^il^ 
I  to  1*090,  but  lessens  by  a^e,^To^i\.\oii^\\o^« 
/  loss  by  evaporation  tbrou^l^  XYve  v<?t^*  q1  ^^^ 
/shell.  *  Boiling  decreases  iteVi 'we\%\\X  "X  \o^ 
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|nr.  et.,  and  coagulates   the   albuminous  or 
nutritious  portion. 

Eggs  consist  of  a  shell  \irith  an  adherent 
tough  membrane  lining  the  interior.  This  is 
called  the  pellicula  ooi,  and  serves  for  an  en- 
closure for  the  wkUt  or  Albumeit,  which  in  its 
turn  envelopes  the  yolk  or  orange-yellow  por- 
tion. The  proportions  of  each  in  an  c%%  of 
876  grains,  as  an  average  standard,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Shell  and  outer  membrane  93*7,  Albumin, 
629*8,  Yolk,  261*8. 

The  thell,  which  is  the  outer  covering  of  the 
whole,  consists  of  mineral  matter  cemented  ^ 
together  by  an  animal  cement  The  proper- , 
tions  vary  in  different  kinds  of  eggs.  Proui's 
analysis  of  the  shell  of  a  hen's  egg  gave, 
carb.  lime,  97 ;  phosphate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, 1 ;  animal  matter,  2. 

The  wlatt  is  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  . 
of  albumen.  Its  accurate  composition  is, ' 
albumen,  12*0;  mucus,  2*7;  salts,  0-3;  water,! 
86*0  s  100*0.  I 

The  viiellus  or  yolk  consists  .of  microscopic 
cells  containing  albuminous  matter,  which 
solidifies  by  coagulation.  It  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid  and  contains  a  fixed  oil  called  oil 
of  egg,  a  vi$am»  matter^  gray  matter,  water, 
cholesterin,  salts,  osmazome,  tracps  of  lactic 
acid  and  iron,  and  vitellin,  and  a  re4  and  yellow 
coloring  substance. 

The  viscoas  matter  is  connected  by  an  or- 
ganic entrogenous  substance  containing  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  and  encloses  the  oil  of 
cgg»  which  is  separated  by  means  of  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid  and  heat,  and  subsequently 
of  alcohol.  Besides  oleic  and  margaric  acids 
it  contains  phospho-glyceric  acid,the  two  former 
in  combination  with  ammonia  as  a  true  soap. 
Vitellin,  which  forms  16'66T  pr.ctof  the  yolk, 
is  very  analogous  to  albumen,  but  differs  from 
it  in  composition,  and  encloses  phosphates 
which  are  difficultly  separable.  The  above 
components  do  not  exist  as  a  natural  emulsion, 
held  in  suspension  as  the  yolk  by  means  of 
mlbuminous  matter,  for  unlike  ordinary  emul- 
sions, when  largely  diluted  with  water,  a  sepa- 
ration of  its  ingredients  ensues.  (Comptes 
Bendm,  1846.)  The  oil  of  egg  contains  choles- 
terin and  some  coloring  matter,  but  neither 
phosphorus  nor  sulphur. 

Yolk,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a 
liquid  which  contains  all  principles  met  with 
in  gastric  juice; — lactic  acid,  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monite, sulphate  of  potassa,  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  and  animal  matter.  Of  the  two 
coloring  principles,  that  which  is  red  seems 
more  soluble  than  the  yellow.  The  red  gave 
traces  of  iron,  and  the  yellow  is  analogous  to 
the  yellow  matter  of  the  bile.'  Gobley,  ^ 

According  to  Liebig,  the  albumen  of  the 
yolk  is  identical  with  that  of  the  white,  each 
being  of  the  same  ultimate  composition,  and 
containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  com- 
position of  the  lining  membrane,  says  Scheerer, 
IS  analogous  to  ^at  of  horn ;  it  contains  no 
phosphorus. 

ELAIDIN,  ELAIDIC  ACID.    See  Oliiw. 

ELALDEHITDE.    See  Acstulb. 

ELiEOLITE.    See  Nsprbliit. 

BliASTIG  GUM.    See  Gagutobovc. 
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ELASTIC  BITUMEN.  It  occurs  in  soft 
flexible  masses,  of  blackish  brown  color,  resin- 
ous lustre,  and  subtranslncent,  sometimes  with 
a  brownish  red  transmitted  light.  It  fuses  easily 
with  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a  light, 
smoky  flame.  Essential  oils  and  alcohol  dis- 
solve a  slight  portion  of  it ;  potassa  dissolves  it 
readily.  The  principal  part  of  it  seems  to  be 
CH.    See  an  allied  body,  Ozocebite. 

ELASTICITY.  Phys,  Chem,  The  power 
possessed  by  bodies,  when  their  particles  hare 
been  removed  from  their  original  or  natural 
position  or  volume,  by  mechanical  forces,  of 
returning  to  the  same  when  the  forces  are  re- 
moved. It  is  exhibited  by  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids,  but  differently  by  each.  The  particles 
of  gas  and  liquid,  having  freedom  of  motion, 
when  subjected  to  mechanical  pressure,  are 
brought  closer  together,  and  condensation  or 
diminution  of  volume  ensues,  but  solids,  by 
virtue  of  iheir  cohesion,  resist  both  condensa- 
tion and  expansion,  their  particles  tending  to 
return  to  their  original  position,  when  the  forces 
cease  which  disturbed  their  position. 

The  elasticity  of  gases  aud  vapors  is  the 
same,  at  the  same  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  their  boiling  points,  their  volume 
being  inversely  as  the  pressure.  But  when  we 
approach  their  pomts  of  condensation  to  die 
liquid  Slate,  the  reaction  increases  more  than 
the  pressure.  Liquids  are  compressible,  but  no 
general  law  for  their  compression  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  amount  of  it  appears  to  be 
different  for  different  liquids.  Water  is  com- 
pressible the  51  millionth  of  its  bulk  for  1  at- 
mosphere, alcohol  about  the  90  millionth,  and 
ether  the  130  millionth.  Solutions  of  gases  in 
water,  and  acid  ethers,  are  less  compressible 
than  water  and  ether  respectively.  Compres- 
sibility seems  to  diminish  with  increasing  pres- 
sure, and  to  increase  with  increasing  tempera- 
ture. 

ELATERIUM.  Chem.  Phar,  The  desiccated 
juice  of  the  Montordica  Elaterium.    See  Cccvx* 

BKR. 

EL ATERIN.  Syn.  Elatin,  Momordicin.  The 
active  principle  of  the  elateriom  is  precipitated 
from  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  that 
substance,  by  the  addition  of  water.  The 
greenish  powder  is  whitened  by  repeated* ab- 
lutions with  ether  which  dissolves  the  tu>lor- 
ing  matter  and  leaves  the  elaterin  neariy  un- 
touched. By  crystallization  from  solution  in 
absolute  alcohol  it  is  obtained  in  lustrous 
Colorless  six-sided  prisms,  insoluble  in  water, 
dilute  acids  and  alkaline  solutions ;  scarcely 
soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol 
and  the  fat  oOs.  Its  solutions  have  no  ac- 
tion upon  litmus  paper.  Sulphuric  acid  de- 
composes it,  and  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with- 
out alteration,  but  no  definite  combinations 
have  been  obtained.    Zwenger, 

Its  point  of  prism  is  392^,  and  it  loses  no 
weight  at  this  temperature,  but,  if  the  heat  is 
increased,  decomposition  ensues  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  white  corrosive  inflammable 
vapors. 

Zwenger*s  formula  is  C^H.fi^  (1). 

ELATHIN.  Chem,  One  of  the  products  re- 
sulting from  the  contemporaneous  actioti  of 
sulphur   and    ammonia  upon  Agbtovb*.  A 
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brownish  yellow  oleaginous  body,  lighter  than 
water  and  insoluble  in  it.  It  was  obtained  by 
Eeise,  as  one  of  a  series  comprising  Thakcttontf 
jSkceUnn,  Mdathiny  Therythritu  (Liebig's  Jlnna» 
Un,  1843.} 

ELAYL.  Chem,  Syn.  Hydrurel  of  acetyl, 
defiant  gas,  Etherin.  Formula  C^H^  Con- 
sidered by  Berzelius  as  an  organic  radical  s^nd 
basis  of  a  series  of  compounds,  from  its  cha- 
racteristic tendency  to  combine  with  bodies 
both  simple  and  compound,  and  in  this  respect 
differing  from  other  carbohydrogens.  It  is  a 
constant  result  of  the  decomposition  of  alco- 
hol by  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtains  its  name 
of  defiant  gas  from  its  property  of  forming  an 
oily  product  (Dutch  liquid}  with  chlorine. 

Prep.  One  part  of  absolute  alcohol  distilled 
with  three  parts  fused  and  finely  powdered 
boracic  acid,  yields  elayl  without  carboniza- 
tion of  the  alcohol.  (Ebeknen.)  According  to 
Miltscherlich,  when  vaporized  alcohol  is  pass- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  so  as  t(»  boil  at 
330^,  it  is  catalized  into. elayl  gas  and  water. 
By  Vogers  method  of  distilling  1  pi.  of  alcohol 
with  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  first  third  of  the 
product  is  elayl  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide; 
in  the  second  third  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  increased,  and  of  the  last  third  it  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole. 

Prop,  A  colorless  gas,  of  a  feeble,  ethereal 
odor,  and  spec.  grav.  0*9852.  It  burns  with 
an  intensely  brilliant  white  dame;  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  (C^H^  -f- 
2  80). 

Chloride  of  Elayl  Syn.  Oil  of  defiant  Gas. 
CgH»  CI.  A  very  fluid,  colorless,  ethereal 
amemng  liquid,  which  boils  at  180°,  and  gives 
a  vapor,  whose  density  is  3448*4.  Is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  imparts 
its  odor  to  water,  without  being  sensibly  dis- 
solved by  it.  By  distillation  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  chloride  of  elayl  is  gradu- 
ally decomposed  into  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chloride  of  acetyl.  The  continued  action 
of  chlorine  transforms  it  into  a  body,  which, 
by  distillation,  furnishes  two  new  compounds, 
one,  C^HXlj,  HCl,  at  236°,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  bichloride  of  formyl,  and 
another,  C^H-CL  (the  terchloride  of  acetyl),  at 
275^ 

Proto^arachloride  of  Elayl  CjH,,  CI.  Form- 
ed by  introducing  into  a  glass  balloon  an  ex- 
cess of  gaseous  chloride  of  ethyl,  with  chlo- 
rine, exposing  to  the  sun's  light  and  distilling 
the  resulting  liquid.  It  closely  resembles 
chloride  of  elayl  in  some  of  its  properties, 
but  difiers  in  others. 

Bi^arachhride  of  Elayl  Formed  by  heating 
chloride  of  methyl,  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stance. Is  an  ethereal  liquid,  resembling 
proto-chloride  of  elayl,  and  composed  of 
C^,  Clj.     Regnault. 

lodidt  of  Elayl  CgH,,  L  When  iodide  of 
ethyl  is  passed  in  vapor  through  a  glass  tube, 
at  low  ignition,  it  deposits  in  the  cool  recipient 
a  reddish  brown  crystalline  powder,  which, 
when  purified  by  potassa  and  solution  in  alco- 
hol, crystallizes  in  yellowish  or  colorless 
needles. 


I  Bromide  of  Elayl  Q^EL^  Br.  A  coloriess 
liquid,  obtained  by  passing  defiant  gas  into 
bromine.    It  boils  at  266<». 

StUpkuret  of  Elayl  A  solution  of  elayl  in 
alcohol,  poured  over  proto-sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, gives  a  white  powder,  composed  of 
CjHj,  a 

Sulphydrate  of  Sulf elayl  Obtained  by  mixing 
chloride  of  elayl  with  tincture  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  and  distilling  ofi*  a  portion  which 
contains  this  compound  in  solution,  and  which, 
when  added  to  metallic  solutions,  precipitates 
proielayl^sulphurets  of  the  sulphuretted  metals. 
Thus  the  compound  of  lead  has  the  formula 
PbS4.  CgHj,  S.     Ldwig  and  IVcidmatu 

Bi-sulphuret  of  Elayl  Tinctures  of  chloride 
of  elayl  add  protosulphuret  of  potassium,  by 
exposure  to  air,  yield  this  compound,  composed 
of  CjHg,  S^  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  StdfelayUsulphuric  add, 

Penlatulphuret  of  Elayl  Formed  from  a 
solution  of  KS,,  or  KS^,  in  alcohol  mixed  with 
chloride  of  elayl,  and  secluded  from  air.  The 
yellow  precipitate  has  the  composition  of 
C  H    S 

*eCe(5*AMPANE.  Chenu  Phar.  The  root 
of  the  Inula  Helenium,  according  to  John's 
analysis,  contains  volatile  oil,  a  trace,  ele- 
campane-cainphor,  0*3  to  0*4,  wax,  0*6,  acrid 
soft  resin,  1*7,  bitter  extractive,  36*7,  gum,  4*6, 
inulin,  36*7,  woody  fibre,  5-5,  oxidized  extract- 
ive with  coagulated  albumen,  13*9,  with  salts 
of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Elecampane  Camphor,  Syn.  Helenin.  Classed 
by  Liebig  among  the  concrete  volatile  princi- 
ples, analogous  to  the  essential  oils.  It  is  a 
while,  crystalline  solid,  C,gH,QOg.  (C^^B^fi^ 
Gerh(irl)y  obtained  by  digesting  the  root  in 
alcohol,  or  distilling  it  with  water.  It  passes 
over  as  a  yellowish  oil,  which  congeals  by 
standing.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  qua- 
drilateral prisms,  fuses  at  161**,  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether,  creasote,  and  the  essential  oils, 
but  IS  insoluble  in  water.  With  nitric  acid  it 
yields  nitro-hellenin,  C,jHgOj,  NO^.  When  dis- 
tilled with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  hellenin 
loses  2  eq.  of  water,  and  gives  the  carbo-hy- 
drogen  {hellenen),  C„Hp.  (C„H,,,  Gerhart),  a 
colorless  liquid,  of  less  spec.  grav.  than  water. 
Chlorhydric  acid  is  absorbed  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  produces  a  violet  liquid. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  through  fused  fielle- 
nin,  and  the  product  thickened  by  alcohol,  it 
yields,  on  cooling,  chlorhydrate  of  chlorhellenin 
(CjjHjClOj  -f  HCl),  a  yellowish  powder, 
lighter  than,  and  insoluble  in,  water,  and 
which,  when  heated  with  caustic  lime,  fur- 
nishes naphtalin. 

Resin,  Brown,  bitter,  and  of  an  aromatic 
odor,  when  warmed.  Fusible  in  boiling  water, 
and  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ELECTRICITY.  §  1.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients  that  when  amber  (vxutT^cy)  is 
rubbed  it  acquires  the  property  of  attracting 
other  bodies.  From  this  phenomenon  the 
modem  science  of  electricitv  has  derived  its 
name. 

Nothing,  however,  of  importance  was  done 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  until  Dr.  Gilbert 
made  the  experiments  which  he  publishe* 
▲.D.  1600,  in  his  treatise  de  Magnet* — a  work 
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rem&rkable  for  its  sound  philosophyi  as  well 
as  for  ihe  value,  of  the  contribu lions  It  ina^ie 
to  physical  sf*iFHc,e. 

I  a*  The  limits  of  this  anicle  \rill  not  per- 
mit ns  to  give  evta  &  brief  hi  story  of  this 
KcicDce,  nor  to  enumerate  in  detail  any  hut 
JU  more  important  facts.  Boyle,  Otto  voo 
Guericke,  and  Newton  extended  the  researches 
of  Gilbert;  Gray*  by  a  beautiful  series  of  ex- 
periiaeDis*  was  led  to  the  classification  of  all 
bodies  into  mndticlort  and  nQa-coniiurtcrM  of 
electrieitf*  And  Dufay  and  Franklin  hronj^ht 
forth  i"wo  rival  theories,  which  serve  to  the 
present  duf,  with  a1nio?^t  equal  merli,  to  ac* 
count  for  the  numeroos  phenomena  which 
thej  are  desij^ed  to  cr»tmecL 

{  3.  The  theory  of  Dufay  accounts  for  the 
known  facts  of  tt^ittritiiy,  by  aUributing  them 
to  the  action  of  ive  hypothetical  ethereal  fluids, 
calledi  respectively^  vitrmut  and  rtsinouM  elec- 
Iricity;  which  fluids  are  supposed  lo  b^  con- 
tamed  in  all  Iscdjes,  and  to  neutralisse  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  pass  through  various  sub- 
Etance^  with  greater  or  Icks  facility.  Lastly^ 
the  particles  of  either  fluid  repel  each  other, 
but  attract  those  of  the  other  fluid. 

The  theory  of  Dufay  was  adopted  from  nn* 
tioi^al  partiality  in  Fratice,  and,  m  the  hands 
of  Coulomb,  Poisson,  and  others,  has  contri* 
buted  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
seiesce, 

§  4.  In  this  article  we  shall  make  u^e  of 
the  theory  of  Franklin,  for  the  reason  that  It 
IB  simnJer  i  that  it  is  betier  adapted  to  maibe- 
matieal  express^ioa ;  and  that,  while  it  is  in  all 
other  respect?  of  equal  meritp  it  commends 
itself  tn  our  preference  by  virtue  of  its  origin. 

FraHktm't  Thwry^  T\\c  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity are  produced  by  the  action  of  oue 
ethereal  fluid,  which  exisLs  in  all  bodies.  The 
particles  of  this  fluid  repel  each  other,  but 
attract  the  parttcle.s  of  matter*  The  electrical 
fluid  passes  freely  through  conductors,  and 
with  ditliculty  through  non-conductors. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  electrical  fluid 
contained  in  any  body  is  such  thai  the  repul* 
ftion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  i$.  in  equilibno 
with  their  attraction  for  the  material  particles 
of  the  body,  it  i^  said  to  be  in  a  nuiurat  slate  i 
but,  if  more,  or  less,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  potkivc 
or  negativt  stale. 

§  6.  The  theory  of  Franklin,  as  it  came 
from  its  author,  and,  as  stated  above,  is  imper- 
fect io  one  particular — it  fails  to  account  for 
the  repulsion  of  negatively  (resinously)  elec- 
trified bodies*  To  remedy  this  defect,  an  ad- 
ditional postulate  was  proposed  by  Cavendish 
and  Epinus,  who  both  undertook  to  apply  to 
Franklin's  theory  the  test  of  mathematical  de- 
duction ;  and  who  found  it  necessar)''  to  add 
the  hypothesis,  that  particles  of  matter  repel 
each  other,  when  isri thou t  electricity  or  in  the 
tugativ€  statfi. 

§  6*  When  the  facts  which  constitute  any 
branch  of  physical  science  become  so  nume- 
rous that  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
remember  then%  independently,  a  theory,  by 
serving  to  connect  them,  is  useful  as  an  anifi- 
eial  means  of  memory.  And  when  that  theory 
13  capable  not  only  of  generalizing  known 
factor  bat  also  oi*  iti&ding  to  tlie  di^over^  ot 


new  truth $j  by  suggesting  experlmtrntt  i 
trains  of  exact  reasoning*  it  becomes  an  i 
pnr tant  auxiliary  to  expenmenral  philoja 
We  should  uot,  however,  fall  into  the 
mistaking  the  scaffolding  for  the  edi^ce  li»l 
erected ;  and,  still  less,  treat  with  cooienp 
such  artiUcial  aids,  as  is  the  habjt  of  i 
who,  not  unfrequentJyf  confuund  together  j 
known  and  unknown,  and  ^peak  of  the  i" 
tncal  fluid  as  a  reality,  instead  of  as  «  i 
hypothesis  to  conuect  isolated  facts* 

i  7.    The  forces  of  attraction  and  i 
which  are  exerted,  and  the  various  eflVcti  i 
duced  by  electricity,  reader  the   diviijoai 
electrical    science    into    the    two    pri 
branches  of  Eterir^-tiaiict  and  £^ktir^4 
alike  natural  and  convenient*    Under 
heads,  and   with  the   following  subdir 
we  shall  therefore  treat  of  it : 

Eitdro-$iatic»* 

1.  Development  of  Electricity^ 
3.  Transference- 

3.  Attraction  and  Repulfiiutu 

4,  Induction* 
b.  Distribution* 

1*  Effects  of  Electricity  upon  Bo4ifi. 

2.  Atmospheric  Electricity. 

3.  Galvanism. 

4.  MasnJ<?to-clectricity, 
6.  Thermo-eJceiricity. 
6*  AnlmiLl  Electricity* 

ELSeTHO-RTATlCS. 

1.  Drvt^opmrnt  af  EUrtriciiy^ 

§  e.     Electricity    is    developed,    6nt, 
mechanical    aciioo ;    secoodly,    by    pbj ' 
chani^es  of  form   and    consistence; 
by  chemical  reactions;  founhly,   by 
tism  ;  fifthly,  by  heat ;  sixthly,  by  animal! 

^  0.  Of  the  mechanical  sources  of  ek 
city,  Although   mere   contact,   pressure, 
give  rise  to  it,  by  far  the  most  efficteat  m 
of  producing  it  is  by  friction* 

When  bodies  arc  rubbed   together,  ot  t 
mihr  nature*  or  under  circumstances  i 
more  or  less  in  relation  to  each*  they 
tXfitifi  or    ekrtriftfd^  the  one  viirrcnai^  or 
tivfly,  the    other  rtfirtou^l^  or   nrgairetiy- 
cording   to   our   theory^  the    electrical 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  giving  n 
an  excess  in  the  body  which  receives  it,  I 
deficiency   in    that  from   which   it 
8uch,  also,  is  the  theoretical  explanadofli 
all  cases  in  which  electricity  is  dev^eloped* 

AlOiough  electricity  is  produced  hy  frwtJ* 
betwt-en  bodies  which  differ  very  slightly,  tf 
for  instance,  two  silk  ribbons  of  d^imvB^ 
colour,  or  pieces  of  the  same  ribbon  rabbal 
togetber,  the  one  lengthwise,  or  in  the  dire> 
lion  of  the  fibres,  and  the  other  across;  ^ 
the  degree  and  nature  of  the  excitement  viij 
greatly  with  the  substances  employed*  Tb* 
greatest  excitement  seems  to  be  produced  If 
rubbin^^  smooth  glass  with  srulphuret  of  tiSf 
or  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  im* 

The  ordinary  electrical  machine  is  mertlj' 

glass  plate  or  cylinder,  which  turns  upoa  i^ 

\ajt\^,  tott  \X.  tna,^  \w,  tia^ibcd    by  cuiJiio** 
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forced  against  it  bj  compressed  springs;  to 
iv'hich  is  added  a  «  prime  conductor/'  as  it  is 
called,  for  collecting  and  transferring  the  de- 
veloped  electricity  from  the  glass  to  any  other 
body. 

§  10.  Electricity  is  produced  by  physical 
changes  of  form  or  consistence,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  water  passes  into  vapor  or 
steam.  Sulphur,  when  melted,  and  poured 
into  glass,  will,  if  withdrawn  after  cooling, 
show  negative  electricity,  the  glass  having 
become  positive. 

^  11.  When  a  jet  of  steam  issues  from  an 
orifice,  from  a  small  opening  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steam  engine,  electricity  is  developed  in 
great  abundance,  and  may  be  collected  by  me- 
tallic points,  suitably  arranged.  The  boiler 
nsoally  becomes  negative,  and  the  steam  posi- 
tive. This  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Faraday,  whose  re- 
searches have  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  friction  .between  the  condensed  particles 
of  water  and  the  sides  of  the  orifice  is  the 
cause  of  the  excitement  The  hydro-electrical 
machine  of  Armstrong  is  used  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  electricity  by  this  method. 

§  12.  Of  electricity,  developed  by  chemical 
agency,  by  magnetism,  by  heat,  and  by  animal 
life,  we  will  treat  somewhat  fully  under  elec- 
tro-dynamics. 

3.  Tramference, 

§  18.  If  an  electrified  body  be  touched  by 
another  body  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  latter 
be  then  examined,  it  will  exhibit  signs  of 
similar  electrical  excitement;  theoretically,  a 
portion  of  the  electrical  fluid  of  the  one  flows 
to  the  other.  If  the  body  touched  be  positive, 
it  communicates  electricity  to  the  touching 
body,  which  thus  becomes  positive;  and,  if 
negative,  then  part  of  the  natural  electricity 
of  the  touching  body  passes  from  it,  and  both 
arc  rendered  negative.  The  forces  which  de- 
termine the  result  are  the  attractive  anrf  repul- 
sive forces  of  the  particles  of  electricity  and 
matter,  and  the  state  of  the  two  bodies,  after 
contact,  is  that  of  equilibrium  between  these 
forces. 

§  14.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  can 
snbject  the  theory  of  Franklin  to  the  test  of 
mathematical  deduction  and  prediction,  if  we 
possess  sufficiently  accurate  means  of  mea- 
suring the  degree,  as  well  as  of  determining 
the  character,  pdsitive  or  negative,  of  the  elec- 
trical excitement  The  electrometer  of  Cou- 
lomb answers  for  such  measurements  with 
remarkable  exactness;  and  has  shown  that 
there  is  the  most  perfect  accordance  between 
the  observed  phenomena  and  our  theory. 

§  15.  If  a  body,  in  its  natural  state,  be  con- 
nected with  an  electrified  body,  by  means  of  a 
long  metallic  wire,  then  the  same  transference 
tidces  place  as  when  the  two  bodies  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact  But,  if  we  substitute 
a  glass  rod  for  the  metallic  wire,  as  the  means 
of  connection  of  the  two  bodies,  then  no  flow 
of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other  ensues. 
Hence,  we  infer  that  electricity  passes  freely 
through  metal,  and  is  obstructed  by  glass — as 
light  is  transmitted  by  transparent,  and  inters 
mpted  by  opake  bodies.    Many  substances 


are  found  to  act  similarly  to  the  metallic  wire, 
or  to  the  glass  rod,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duction of  electricity,  and  they  are  classified, 
accordingly,  as  conductort  and  notirconthkctoru 
No  body  is,  however,  a  perfect  conductor  or 
non-conductor,  for  all  retard  and  transmit 
electricity  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

§  16.  If  a  body  be  completely  enveloped 
by  non-conductors,  it  is  then  said  to  be  mjit- 
lated,  or  in  a  state  of  insulation.  Dry,  atmo- 
spheric air,  glass,  silk,  and  resmous  bodies,  are 
among  the  best  non-conductors;  while  the 
metals,  water,  etc.,  are  the  most  perfect  con- 
ductors. Hence,  any  electrified  body,  sup- 
ported by  glass  or  resin,  or  suspended  by  silk 
threads,  is  well  insulated,  if  the  surrounding 
air  be  dry ;  but  moisture  greatly  impairs  the 
insulating  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  expe- 
riments therefore  fail  in  damp  weather  which 
succeed  perfectly  in  dry.  Whenever  exact 
measurements  are  required,  the  apparatus 
employed  should  be  carefully  dried,  and  the 
hygrometric  moisture  of  the  insulating  air 
removed  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

§  17.  The  dissipation  of  electricity  from 
imperfectly  insulated  and  electrified  bodies 
was  carefully  investigated  by  Coulomb.  He 
found  that  the  chief  causes  of  loss  are,  first, 
the  currents  of  air  which  pass  to  and  from 
the  excited  body,  each  particle  of  which  be- 
coming electrified,  is  repelled,  and  conveys 
away  a  portion  of  the  charge.  And,  secondly, 
the  imperfect  non-conducting  or  insulating 
power  of  the  supports,  which  is  greatly  im- 
paired if  hygrometric  moisture  be  deposited 
on  the  surface.  Coulomb  found  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  dissipated  by  currents 
of  air  is  directly  proportional  to  the  inten- 
sity or  degree  of  the  electrical  charge,  and 
that  the  non-conducting  or  insulating  power 
of  bodies  varies  as  the  square  root  of  their 
lengths. 

3.  Mtradion  and  JUptUdon, 

§  18.  We  owe  to  Coulomb  the  discovery 
of  the  law  which  governs  the  action  of  the 
forces  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion. 
By  means  of  his  delicate  and  exact  torsion 
balance  he  was  enabled  to  make  observations 
of  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  rigorously 
that  these  forces,  like  that  of  gravitation,  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
This  instrument,  as  constructed  and  used 
by  Coulomb,  was  composed  of  a  delicate 
needle  of  gum  lac,  suspended  horizontally, 
by  a  single  silk  fibre,  and  carrying  on  its 
end  a  circular  disc  of  gilt  paper.  Having 
placed  it  opposite  to,  and  at  difierent  distances 
from,  an  electrified  sphere,  and  caused  it  to 
vibrate,  he  found  that  the  times  of  vibration 
were  directly  proportional  to  the  distances. 
Hence,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  forces 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
For,  if  we  denote  by  t,  and  tf  the  times  of 
vibration,  and  by  /,  and  /'  the  forces,  corre- 
sponding, respectively,  to  any  two  distances, 
d  and  (f ;  then,  by  the  laws  tif  mechanics,  fo 
the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  we  have 
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the  times  are  itroportlantl  to  ibe  dis- 
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Andt  therefore! 

f  19*  Numerous  ilJustrations  of  the  cHircts 
of  eU'ctncal  attraction  said  repulsion  are  de- 
Ecribed  in  books^  wbich  enier  iii(i>  lite  dci^ils 
of  the  science  ;  and  a  grrenl  TBriciy  of  toya  are 
employed  by  popular  Iceiurers  for  ihe  samf* 
purpose.  Of  instnimf'TitSjWhich  depenil  upon 
the&c  forces,  and  which  are  useful  id  rejieiirrhT 
we  ma}"  here  JiiCEitioa  :  the  pith-ball  suspended 
hy  a  $ilk  thread ;  the  eU^troKvpt  of  Dr*  Gilbcrti 
a  balanced  needle,  m ruing  horizontally  upon 
a  pivot,  wiih  p.iJh-balls  on  its  ends;  the  gold 
leaf  electroscope ;  and  the  tomun  electrometer 
of  Coulomb.  For  full  descriptions  of  tht'se 
iaiSlmineNts,  the  reader  maj  refer  to  alrna:^! 
any  lar^  e  work  od  dec  trie  it}.  The  last  is  the 
only  one  of  them  whioh  can  be  used  for  exact 
measurements ;  it  depends  upim  the  principle 
that  the  naglp  of  torsion  is  eiactly  propiirtioual 
to  the  force. 


4.  SisttibtUiotu 


I  SO. 
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Gtoid,  and  examining  rhe  eleetriem)  ecdiMtt 

of  the  cavities  by  the  introduction  of  a  nnil 
disc  of  ^ili  paper  attached  to  a  fitam««l  ef 
j^um  lac,  which  he  called  a  prvof  pimtf.  Wbll 
the  ellipsoid  wa^t  charged  and  In^ulSiied*  tbe 
disc  becajme  hif^hly  e  lee  trifled  wbcurffff  n 
tonched  the  exterior  surface  ai  any  pf*ifti{  Has 
from  the  cavities  I  though  very  t^halli^Vt  h< 
could  obtain  not  the  least  indicarion  of  cseili^ 
lui'nt,  Diot  also  enveloped  an  ratfiled  liiltf^ 
lie  ellipsoid  withio  two  movable  enp*  of  fit 
paper,  and  fontid^  that  whon  removfd^  te 
cups  eon  in  in  the  whole  charge  ;  the*  tkielcnfM 
of  metal  in  the  gildinf  being^  stt^ctrbt  ta  it» 
sitract  it  entirely- 

If  two  io^uliited  aiid  simitar  cooduel^iije  hf 
dies,  of  equal  size,  but  uneqUBlIy  ele«tritie4 
he  brouj^ht  into  cont»eti  and  tbrn  i>tfM»lw«i 
they  wUl  exhibit  equal  de^^ree^  of  ei«4ietaeft% 
whether  ilicy  are  both  aohd,  holh 
the  one  ^otid  and  the  other  not  ont; 
hut  of  extreme  thinness,  as,  for  iasi; 
be  gilL 

I  32.    Although    electrical    exeiiemeM 
confined  to  the  surfaces  of  bodje*,  yet  ili 
gree  usually  varies  ^eatly  at  Thnr  M* 
rekth^e  points.    In  the  lan^e^  of  thi 
fluid  is  uneqniillv  cii!itributed^  and  ik 

Thit 


cut  ifcpth*  of  etcH^fifi  at  such  poini*. 
The    imperfect    obstnictfon    which  .  resdity  shown,  and  exactly  mrajturedE,  by 

1.*^* i...4j_,    .,^. „   »r.   *i.„  -„„.: —    ptM'iiuenis  with  the  lorsipu  balaner  stud  ** 

plane  v^f  Coulomb.     At  the  end's  of  a  n 
cy Tinder,  for  instance,   the   foiTCe   f^jftwi 
found  to  be  much  greaier  than  the  k'nrt^pa 
re^pondinf^  to  the  intrrvening  port^iti^  irki 
!  as  we  p,i!^s  from  the  ends,  deerea^^e  very 


ftou-conduotiup  bodies  oppose  to  the  motion 

of  elpctricity  renders  it  extremely  ditficult  to 

determme  what  will  be  the  nrrangeoiem  uC  an 

electrical   charge   which    they  may   receive. 

Nor  con  our  theory  throw  much  li^ht  on  this 

intricate  problem ;  but  with  reference  to  the 

distribution    of  elcctriciiy    through    insulated  I  deJily,  but  soon  atia in  nearly  a  con s>taiit 

CoudnciinE^bcHlies,  both  theorj'  and  experiment    Apmn^the  forces  exerted  at  the  middle,  lad 

hav^e^  contributed  to    render    onr    knowledge  !  either  of  the  two  ends  of  an  ellipsoid, 

exact.  I  coch  other  in  the  same  ratio  as  theeoi 

The  bRlaoce  of  Coulomh,  nwin^r  to  itsyreat    inj^  a^rcs  oT  the  elJipsnid;  while,  for  a  S[ 
sensibility,  h  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  cxami-    perfect  uniformity  of  force  is  obserredj  AS 
nation   of  the   various    def^rees   of   intensity    S3rmmeiry  wonld  lead  ns  to  anticipate, 
which  are  observed  at  different  poiius  of  any  !      Invesligari{ins  of  ibis  kind,  boih  for 
electrified  body  or  sy.^tem  of  bodie,s.  and  its  '  symmetrical  bodiett,  and  for  syMem!  of 
application   to  this  purpose  by  its  ingenious,  bodies,  have  sen-ed  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
inventor,    forms    one   t*f   the   most    beautiful    theory  in   the  severest  manner,  and 
series  of  researches  in  physical  seienoe.  i  showingr  other  than  peri'eet  aeeordaace 

§  21.     It  had  been  observed  thai  the  inien-    observation.    Althooi^h  (he  maibematicil 
aity  of  the  cjciiement  of  an   electnlied  body    blpms  involved  by  the  distribution  of  a 
rapidly  diminishes  when  the  ^uriEice  of  the   repulsive  Hnid  .ire  exiremejy  difficult  yei 
body  is   increased, — ^as,  for  instance,  by  un-    many  of  the  cases  presented  by  the  rvse) 
folding  a  sheet' of  tin  foil,  wound  ronnd  an   of  Coulomb,  these  problems  may  be  sal 
axis,  uncoiling  a  chain,  (feci  and,  also,  that 
by  reversing:   the  operation,  the  intensity  is 
restored  to  its  original  condition.     Hence,  it 
was  concluded  thai  free  electricity  occupies 
only  the  surface  of  the  bodies. 

Ill  the  case  of  a  single  sphere,  it  follows,  as 
the  result  of  a  simple  train  of  maihematicaj 
reasoninisr,  that  the  panicles  of  a  self-repuJsive 
fldid,  within  a  sphere  of  attractive  matter, 
are  in  equilibrium,  with  reference  to  the 
sphere.  They  arc,  the  re  fore,  free  to  obey  iheir 
leptilsive  forces,  and  must  assume  their  posi- 
tion at  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Similarly, 
but  not  with  equal  simplicity  of  demonstration, 
the  same  theoretical  conclusjou  has  been 
extended    to    other   less    svmmetrical   bodies. 


itfiyOrj 


and,  in  such  cases,  it  becomes  practicable  ^ 
predict  the  resnltsof  eiiperiraent  with  thecwsl 
minute  accuracy.  Certainly  a  the^,  wlud 
has  stood  such  a  test,  is  worthy  of  some  i 
side  ration,  and  may  lead  to  the  di5c<»twj 
truths  of  high  order,  though  imperfMltf  i 
pressed  in  hypothetical  laugua^, 

^  23.  Among  the  most  intcf^siia^  of  IM 
explanations  of  observed  facta  furaished  tif 
theory,  is  that  of  the  influence  of  puinU.  B 
may  readily  be  demonstrated,  that  if  the  for* 
be  subject  to  the  law  of  variation  in  ilie  ior 
verse  ratio  of  the  square  of  tlie  dL^tancej.  thff 
Bction  exerted  by  a  sphere  of  atiractit?e  of  if* 
pulsive  matter  upon  an  external  fanide  viU 
"    ^  strer  of  ttoe 


_       .. ^_-   -.   be  the  same  as   if  the  whole 

Coalomb  undertook  to  test  this  concVuston  \jy  W^WTt  'vcTe  condcn??ed  at  it»  cetiUie.    Henc#» 
toiiDg  holes  of  t^rious  depths  into  an  e\\\T>-\\l^^^xi'^^^^\«QTi«Aa2to&*^iassa^<^ 
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radii,  to  be  connected  together  by  an  eztreme- 
Ij  fine  wire,  or  conducting  channel,  of  indefi- 
miteljr  small  diameter,  and  that  a  charge  is 
then  communicated  to  one  of  the  spheres,  the 
electrical  fluid  would,  by  the  repulsion  of  its 
particles,  distribute  itself,  and  soon  attain  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  When  it  has  come  to 
rest,  it  is  evident,  if  we  consider  the  condition 
of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  situated  in  the  wire 
at  equal  distances  from  the  centres  of  the  two 
spheres,  that  this  particle  must  be  equally 
repelled  on  both  sides;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  quantity  of  electricity  upon  the  surface  of 
the  smaller  sphere  is  equal  to  that  upon  the 
larger.  Hence,  as  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  radii,  the 
densities,  or  depths  of  the  fluid  on  the  two 
spheres,  will  be  in  the  same  ratio ;  so  that  if 
the  radius  of  the  smaller  sphere  be  indefinitely 
diminished,  in  which  case  the  sphere  becomes 
a  poiot,  the  density  of  the  fluid  with  which  it 
is  charged  will  become  infinitely  great ;  and 
since  the  dissipation  of  electricity  has  been 
shown  by  Coulomb  to  be  proportional  to  its 
intensity,  it  follows  that  if  the  charge  be  re- 
newed continually  it  will  escape  from  such  a 
point  in  a  rapid  stream,  and  also,  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  will  flow  from  the  point. 

By  reasoning  somewhat  similarly,  we  may 
show  that  a  negative  point  should  exert  an 
analogous  attractive  influence,  with  reference 
to  the  electrical  fluid  in  surrounding  bodies. 

Between  (he  conclusions  thus  deduced  from 
theory,  and  the  facts  furnished  by  experiment, 
there  is  the  strictest  accordance,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  accumulate  electricity  upon  a  body 
to  which  a  projecting  point  is  attached ;  and 
from  such  a  point  the  flow  of  a  current  of  air 
may  be  sensibly  felt,  as  well  as  be  rendered 
manifest  by  the  motion  of  light  bodies  against 
which  it  may  blow.  Also,  a  point  is  found  to 
draw  ofi*  silently  the  electricity  of  excited 
bodies,  even  at  considerable  distances. 

4.  Induction* 

^  34.  When  a  positively  ^  electrified  body 
acts  St  a  distance  upon  another  body  in  its 
natural  state,  it  follows,  as  a  result  of  theory, 
that  the  electrical  fluid  in  the  latter  will  be 
repelled  towards  the  more  remote  ponion 
of  the  body,  which  will  become  positive; 
while  that  portion  which  is  nearest  to  the 
disturbing  body  will  be  deprived  of  part  of 
its  natural  electricity,  and  thus  be  rendered 
negative. 

U  is  evident  from  the  laws  of  the  forces, 
that  the  degree  of  this  influence,  or  induction^ 
as  it  is  called,  will  depend  upon,  and  be  pro- 
portional, directly,  to  the  intensity  of  the  charge 
upon  the  disturbing  body,  and,  inversely,  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  bodies. 
Also,  by  reason  of  the  same  law,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  disturbed  electrical  fluid  will,  when 
it  has  attained  a  state  of  equilibrium,  be  such 
as  would  result  from  the  repulsive  action  of 
the  electricity  of  each  body,  combined  with 
the  eflfect  of  the  opposing  attraction  exerted 
If  the  material  particles*  Hence,  from  the 
nfi|ative  to  the  positive  end  of  the  body  elec- 
tiiMd  by  induction,  the  consecutive  portions 
will  be  affected  by  every  intermediate  degree 


of  electrical  excitement,  the  mean  or  middle 
portion  being  in  its  natural  state ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  theory,  the  densities  of  the  fluid 
will  constitute  a  series  of  regularly  increas- 
ing values;  and  these  values  will  be  nega- 
tive on  one  side  of  the  body,  positive  on  the 
other,  and  zero  at  the  middle.  In  the  preced- 
ing reasoning,  we  have  assumed  the  body 
under  induction  to  be  a  perfect  conductor  of 
electricity;  the  same  conclusions  hold  good 
for  non-conductors,  but  in  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  actual  phenomena  will  be  greatly  mo- 
dified by  the  obstruction  ofifered  to  the  free 
motion  of  the  fluid. 

§  25.  The  known  phenomena,  or  facts  pre- 
sented by  observation,  which  are  properly 
classified  under  the  head  of  inductum,  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  description  in  an  article 
of  the  limits  of  this.  They  are  all,  however, 
illustrations  of  the  above  theoretical  proposi- 
tion. The  Leyden  jar,*  the  electrophorus,  the 
condenser,  &c.,  depend  upon,  and  furnish  beau- 
tiful examples  of  induction,  and  will  be  found 
described  in  any  work  which  treats  fully  upon 
this  science. 

§  26.  '  The  phenomena  of  attraction  ^d 
repulsion  are  greatly  influenced  by  induction; 
when,  for  instance,  light  non-conducting  bo- 
dies, such  as  feathers,  ^cc,  in  their  natural 
state,  are  brought  near  to  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine,  they  are  attracted 
and  will  even  adhere  to  it  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  they  are  repelled.  The  explana- 
tion of  which  is,  that,  as  electricity  attracts 
only  unsaturated  matter  and  repels  itself,  bo- 
dies to  be  attracted  must  first  be  acted  upon 
inductively,  and,  before  repulsion  can  take 
place,  a  conduction  must  have  rendered  the 
electrical  state  of  the  bodies  similar.  The 
latter  efiect  is  produced  readily  in  conducting, 
but  with  difficulty  in  non-conducting  sub- 
stances ;  hence  a  feather  adheres  for  a  time, 
while  a  metallic  ball  is  instantly  repelled. 

By  means  of  induction,  and  of  the  law  of 
variation  of  the  forces,  with  relation  to  dis- 
tances we  readily  explain  the  fact  that  a  large 
and  int^sely  excited  body  will,  at  a  distance, 
repel  one  which  is  small  and  feebly  electri- 
fied, but  attract  it  if  near. 

§  27.  it  is  evident  that  induction  can  take 
place  only  between  bodies  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  non-conductors.  Dr.  Faraday  has 
found,  however,  that  different  interposed  non- 
conductors cause  the  degree  of  induction  to 
vary,  or  that  they  possess  specific  inductive  capa- 
cities. It  is  remarkable  that  such  differences 
exist  only  in  solids  and  liquids,  and  that  with 
reference  to  gases,  Faraday  found  all  to  have 
the  same  inductive  capacity,  a  result  which 
was  also  unaffected  by  variations  of  density, 
temperature,  dampness,  or  dr}'ness.  '     * 

The  researches  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  bodies, 
were  suggested  by,  and  designed  to  confirm 
the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Faraday  with  respect 
to  induction.  He  supposes  that  induction  is 
a  molecular  action,  transmitted  from  particle 
to  particle  of  the  intervening  non-conductor* 
or  dieleclric,  as  he  calls  it,  in  curved  as  well  as 
in  straight  lines;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
these  particles  are  conductors,  which  become 
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ftaftrnttdf  or  indiietiv«Ijr  clecTrifltd^  and  trans- 
mil  the  ififloeoce  coEsecurlvely  to  each  otber, 

ftud  final  I V  to  surroandin^  bodies.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  been  v^ry  geuerally  a  J  opted  in 

EnijlBtjd^  and  The   eiperimrnts    made    by  its 

itimor  t*>  esiabUsh  it  are  ceriajnly  very  itige- 
IHtfius;  ypti  irv  the  opmioii  of  the  wriier  of  this 
r*riicle^  the  observed  phenomena  require  no 

new  theory  for  their  i^xplanaiion,  and  may  be 

ahown  mathRmtitically  lo  be  iu  sthcl  {iccord" 

ance  wirh  the  old  arid  mon*  commonly  accept* 

ed  viewsi  of  indnciion*    This  opinion   is  f*X' 

preased  the  more  deliberately  by  n^aaon  of 

ihe  high  respect  which  is  so  justly  due  lo 
J  CTery  thing  which  t>ears  the  name  of  Fara- 
[dtty;  an  hnmagCf  which^  in  matters  of  science, 
li*   properly   rendcredt  only  rs  the  resnU  of 

careful  and  indepcndeut  judg-ment,   open   to 

Cdnvifitionf  but  uninducnced  liy  authority, 

E  LacTao-nT  s  A  M  tc  »* 

L  EfftctA  of  EltetridS^  upoii  BorfwA 

%  28,    The  effects  produced  by  electric ily  in 
I  motioa,  and  as  a  source  of  power^  are  either 
mecnaoicaJ,  phystcftl,  cbemieai,  or  |ihysio]o.- 
gteaU 

§  30,  The  mechanical  effects  of  lightning, 
<ir  atmospheric  electrjcitj\  are  known  tn,  and 
dreaded  by  alL  On  a  small  scale  Ihey  may 
be  imitated  in  the  labanitor>'  i  ^ lass  tabes,  for 
example,  with  small  b^res  filled  with  mercury 
or  other  Uquidsj  are  burst  and  the  fraj^Tnents 
scattered,  when  ihe  discharge  of  a  baiiery  of 
Ley  den  jan?  i.s  sent  ihron^^h  ihem  lengthwise; 
similarly,  such  substances  as  crystal! ized  bo- 
dies, wood,  dtc,  may  be  forced  asunder. 

^  30,  The  physical  etlecta  relate  either  to 
heat,  light,  or  magnetism.  The  fusion  and 
Ignition  of  bodies  by  electricity  developed  by 
ffiction  are,  eomparalivcly,  unimportant  phe- 
nomena, and  with  Eome  difficulty  produced. 
Very  inflammable  substances,  such  as  sul- 
phuric ether,  terpentine,  pulverised  rosin,  &c., 
are,  hoft'cver,  readily  ig^nited*  When  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  jar  is  passed  through  gun- 
powder the  latter  is  usually  scattered  wiihrint 
bDming;  but  if  some  imperfectly  conduclinff 
tubsiaoce,  such  an  a  wet  ^xrin^  or  tube  of 
■lc<ibol,  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  channel, 
the  gun  powder  then  inff  ame^  readily-  Metallic 
wires  may  be  eft?ily  melted  by  ordinary  etec- 
trkity,  if  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  wire 
be  sufficiently  smalh 

The  ignition  and  fusion  of  substances,  and 
the  conser^uenl  destruction  of  property,  by 
atmospheric  electricity,  are  facts  too  familiarly 
known  to  need  other  than  a  passing  allusion 
to  them  here. 

By  galvanism,  or  eleciricity  developed  by 
ctienncal  action,  not  only  are  the  most  refrac- 
tory metals,  such  as  platinum,  fused,  but  many 
of  them  are  consumed  and  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  tixidcs.  This  subject  was  first  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  Hare,  6f  Philadelphia,  by  means 
of  a  large  galvanic  battery,  which  be  has 
called  a  mimwofor,  from  its  great  heating 
power,  and  which  we  will  describe  more  fully 
under  Ihe  head  of  galvanism*  The  apptica- 
tlon  of  .^och  ft  battery  to  the  p\itpo^es  ot  i;u- 

giheenngf  in  blasting  rocks,  &c.,  ^\igi£tste4.tr^\  «^«:rB.^^TL^  mi^m  i^i^^asii^i.  ^  ^^  mirror,  Jtr 
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the  same  g«nCltinsfit  has  be«ii  iniee^ 
carried  out,  and  enormotiv  ma«ae%  ha  it 

thus  moved  with  great  economy  and 
safety. 

I  31,     The  hghl  drveldpfd  tsf  tlf^^lficjlf, 

iisi  patKage  from  one  body  ii>  nisolher,  hi 
b«en  found  to  diHer  in  it*  propenics  of 
tion,  polnrujation,  Ac,  from  ordinary 
but  it!i  ciilor  vaneji  with  ihe  nobs  tan  ce  of 
conductors  between  which  it  passe*,  or 
that  of  the  intervening  medium,    Tht*  cntf 
in  part  accoonTinl  for  by  the  fact,  that  whi 
ever  an  electrical  discharge   lakes   pi 
tween  two  conductors,  there  seems  lo 
interchange  of  matter.    Electrical   ligl 
sesses  a  peculiar  power  of  rendertng 
substances  phosphorescent;  and  lis  phi 
rtigenic  rays  are  not  ordinary  Ijght,  for  i 
will  not  pass  through  IranNparfni  gla^A, 

§  34.  By  far  the  mosit  iuterestiug  and 
portant  fact  conrKM^ed  with  etccirical  lifH 
the  discovery,  lu  1834,  by  Wheal  stun e*  oUktl 
veloKiiy  of  electricity  when  it  moves 
a  brtik:eu  metallic  conductor.  U  had  longbe«| 
known  that  electricity  moves  with 
ceivable  velocity ;  and  it  had  been  o| 
that  durint^  a  storm  at  night,  bodies  in 
appear  to  be  at  rest,  when  rendered  ri* 
lightning.  The  Abbi5  Nollet  pai^^ed  the 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  1  ^0  uf  i4« 
Frtnch  guard*,  who  all  app<?arcd  to  fed  ^ 
shock  simultatieou^ly ;  and  die  mitnk^aflfai 
Carthusian  Convent,  at  Paris,  formed  iauri 
line  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length  by  «M 
stretched  between  tbem,  received  a  sbael 
at  the  same  moment.  Similarly,  the  membffi 
of  the  Hoyal  Bociery,  passed  a  di^cbuit 
through  a  line  of  four  miles  in  lengthy  lU' 
found,  that  to  all  appearances,  it  traversed  thi 
circuit  instantaneous^', 

Mr.  Wheats  lone  employed  a  copper  wiitt 
half  a  mile  long,  and  broken  in  three  plv<% 
at  the  middle  and  near  each  of  its  taik\ 
these  breaks  were  placed  in  the  same  vertsei 
hne^  opposite  to  a  revolving  mirror,  moved  If 
clock-work,  at  the  rale  of  eoO  revoluiioni  fk 
second-  When  the  discharge  of  a  Lejwi 
jar  was  sent  through  the  entire  length  of  rti 
wire,  and  the  mirror  was  at  rest,  three  »paito 
were  seen  to  lake  place  aimnltaneoiisiy,  * 
and  in  the  same  venicaJ  line,  as  fibowa  « 
in  the  margin.  But  when  the  mirror  • 
revolved,  the  appearance  presented  by  tuh 
spark,  was  that  of  an  elongated  line,  in-     _ 

dicating  that  the  discharge  occupies  a . 

sensible  portion  of  time,  during  which,     — - 
by  the  angular  motion  of  the  revolving  mimori 
it  is  reflected  in  different  directions,  and  is* 
therefore,  seen  in  consecutive  positioas;  thft 
impressions  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  form- 
ing a  continuous  line,  as   when   a  suck  ii 
moved  rapidly,  upon   the   end  of  which  t 
spark  has  been  kindled.    It  was  also  obserredf 
that  the  sparks  at  the  two  enda  of  the  wm 
took  place  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  the  t» 
tremities   of   ihe   lines   they   produced  wvm 
vertically  over  each  other;  while  the  tine  of 
Ihe  middle  spark   lagged  behind   Ihe  othera* 
By   measurinj^   this   lagging,   or   lateral  di^ 
^\M,^m<^^t,  and  thence  computing  the 
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Wheatstooe  was  enabled  to  measare  the  por- 
tion of  time  occupied  by  the  discharge  in 
passing  through  half  the  length  of  the  wire ; 
and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  fact,  that  electricity 
mores  through  such  a  channel  at  the  rate  of 
288,000  miles  per  second,  or  with  a  velocity 
which  is,  to  that  of  light,  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  three  to  two. 

^  33.  That  the  sparks  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  wire  take  place,  as  above  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  and  before  that  at  the  middle, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  a 
valid  objection  to  the  theory  of  Franklin,  and 
to  confirm  the  rival  theory  of  two  fluids.  But, 
in  all  cases  of  electrical  transfer  through  con- 
ductors, we  should  rather  suppose  the  natural 
electricity  of  the  conductor  to  be  disturbed, 
tlian  that  the  fluid  which  enters  at  one  end 
passes  through  and  out  at  the  other.  Dr. 
Franklin  aptly  illustrated  this,  by  the  motion 
of  a  stick  enclosed  in  a  tube,  which,  if  pushed 
in  at  one  end  •of  the  tube,  instantly  protrudes 
at  the  other,  but  the  change  of  place  of  any 
one  of  its  consecutive  portions  is  slight.  The 
same  illustration  may  aid  us  in  forming  a 
conception  of  the  extreme  velocity  with  which 
forces  or  impulses  are  communicated  through 
a  line  of  connected  particles.  The  middle 
spark  in  Wheatstone's  experiments  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  taking  place  only  in 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  natural 
electricity  of  the  wire,  the  two  end  sparks 
being  produced  simultaneoasly,  one  by  the 
transfer  to  the  broken  wire  of  part  of  the  fluid 
of  the  highly  positive  coating  of  the  jar,  and 
the  other  by  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the 
natural  electricity  of  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  negative  coating,  from  which  it  is  no 
longer  repelled,  when  the  channel  is  opened 
for  the  escape  of  the  accumulated  fluid  of  the 
positive  coating. 

^  34.  The  extreme  velocity  of  electricity, 
indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Nollet  and 
others,  caused  the  idea  of  it<t  application  to  the 
purposes  of  telegraphic  communication  to  force 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  electricians,  and  at- 
tempts to  carry  it  out  were  from  time  to  time 
made  with  but  little  success.  The  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  use  of  mechanical  electricity, 
from  dampness  of  weather,  dissipation,  dtc.,  ren- 
dered its  employment  impracticable,  and  defeat- 
ed the  eflbrts  of  those  who  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  Galvanic  electricity,  how- 
ever, being  free  from  such  obstacles,  may,  and 
has  been  of  late  years,  successfully  applied  to 
this  useful  practical  purpose,  by  Steinheil  in 
Germany,  Wbeatstone  in  England,  and  Morse 
in  the  United  States.  The  telegraph  of  Morse 
has  the  superior  merit  of  simplicity,  as  well 
as  of  having  been  the  first  to  register  its 
message  by  its  own  mechanism,  and  thus 
avoid  Uie  errors  which  would  arise  from  mis- 
takes or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 
Although  a  knowledge  of  this  telegraph  re- 
qtiires  information,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
die  subsequent  portions  of  this  article  to  con- 
vey, a  brief  description  of  it  will  here  be 
given.  The  electrical  current  generated  by  a 
galvanic  battery  at  one  station,  is  transmitted 
to  another,  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  insu- 
lated wire;   at  the  latter  station,  the  wire 


passes  round  a  bar  of  soA  iron,  bent  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  or  the  letter  U,  which 
is  thus  rendered  magnetic  whenever  a  current 
is  passing  through  the  wire,  but  loses  its  ac* 
quired  magnetism  as  soon  as  thd  current 
ceases.  The  magnetism,  thus  at  will  impart- 
ed, by  causing  a  current  to  pass  through  the 
wire,  and  destroyed  by  interrupting  its  flow» 
attracts  a  piece  of  iron  attached  to  one  end  of 
a  lever,  and  thereby  presses  a  pencil,  fastened 
to  the  other  end,  against  a  strip  of  paper. 
This  strip  of  paper  is  moved  by  clock-work, 
under  the  pencil,  and  is  thus  marked  with 
characters,  formed  of  dots,  and  lines  of  varia- 
ble length,  according  to  the  time  during  which 
the  current  flows  or  is  interrupted ;  and  con- 
ventional combinations  of  such  dots  and  lines 
are  employed  to  represent  alphabetical  letters, 
numbers,  or  other  symbols.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  Prof.  Morse,  not  only  for  the  invention 
of  the  simple  means  by  which  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  a  most  useful  end, 
but  also  for  the  indefatigable  energy  with 
which  he  labored  to  induce  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  construct  the  first  tele- 
graphic line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, and  thus  brought  his  views  to  the  test 
of  a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  At  present,  such 
telegraphic  lines  are  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  between  the  principal  northern  cities, 
to  the  aggregate  extent  of  1500  miles;  and 
others  are  in  progress  or  contemplation,  which 
will  soon  connect  the  most  distant  cities  of 
our  country. 

^  36.  Of  the  magnetic  effects  produced  by 
elecuicity,  we  shall  treat  fully  under  magneto- 
electricity.  And  the  chemical  and  physiolo- 
gical effects  will  -also  be  described  under  the 
heads  of  electro-chemistry  and  animal  elec- 
tricity. 

S.  Jtmoipheric  Electricity, 

§  36.  The  identity  of  lightning  and  ordi* 
nary  electricity  was  first  proved  by  Dr.  Prank* 
lin.  While  waiting  for  the  erection  of  the 
steeple  of  Christ  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  to 
enable  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  drawing 
an  electrical  spark  from  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  a  pointed  metal* 
lie  rod,  such  as  is  now  familiarly  known  as  a 
lightning-rod,  he  determined  to  substitute  for 
the  purpose  a  boy's  kite.  Accordingly,  on 
the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1753,  he  elevated  a  kite,  formed  of  a 
silk  handkerchief,  fastened  to  a  twine  or 
hempen  string,  and  insulated  below  by  means 
of  a  silk  ribbon.  At  first  but  slight  indica- 
tions of  electricity  appeared,  but  when  the 
string  became  moistened  by  the  rain,  and  its 
conducting  power  consequently  increased* 
sparks  were  obtained  in  abundance  from  a 
key  attached  to  the  end  of  the  twine  string. 
Before  Franklin  had  thus  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing this  celebrated  discovery,  he  had  written 
to  Europe,  and  proposed  the  trial  of  the  expe- 
riment by  erecting  a  pointed  conductor  on  a 
lofty  steeple;  this  was  accordingly  done  in 
France  by  Dalibard,  who  thus  obtained  the 
first  electrical  spark  Arom  the  atmosphere,  but^ 
with   commendable  magnanimity,  attribattd 
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the  metil  &f  bis  success  to  Ul«  BUggestions  of 

Thai  iKe  sparks  rhus  obtained  lurc  ordinarf 

^ectficiiy^  Fraukliji    prucccdeJ   lo  show,  by 

'|rerformmg  wUh  them  various   ei  peri  merits, 

ffucb  ^  charging  licyden  jar^^,  &c«    HU  di>* 

CO  very  aUraci*'d  uTiiversal  ait^tiuaQt  and  tus 

gxperiments   were    soon   repeated   by   others 

Urith   improved   apparatus^  aud   with   re&uUs 

which  were  oAen  aiteiidcd  with  the  mos^l  mai^- 

,  l^jficeut  di&pUp  of  electrical  diiichiir^e,  and 

'^  BometiiD^  eve  EI  with  great  danger.    By  neg- 

f  lectitig  the  precaulions  requi^^ite  iii  such  ejc* 

i  perimenis  for  coBveymg  otf  the  electricity  to 

(he  eanhi  Proft^sNor  Rich  man  JoNt  hij^  life. 

§  37^    A  knowledjt^e  of  the  phenomena  of 

Atmosphenc  electric uy  is  of  great  trnportanee 

iJHlJ^  respect  to  the  protecrion  of  property  from 

|4eiCruction    by   tiglUuing.      When   a   hiji;hty 

C#ycited  cloud   parses   immediately  ever  any 

1  portion   of  the   earth,  all   condoeilnff   bodies 

I  Dcneaih  it  will  be  ailbcicd  indueti^'f.'ly ;  arid^ 

\  ihotild  the  cloud  pjis*  su^ciently  aear  to  per- 

\  loit  a  discharge  to  take  pl^ce*  not  only  will 

be  electricity  operate  with  violence  upon  im* 

L  perfectly  conductini;   subsUnce^  which  may 

tiluk^  part  of  the  channel  of  its  passage, 

fe  may  he  dc^siroyed  even  at  a  distance 

i  rt^rn  ifrdbf«  as  )t  is  called,  or  the  bud- 

ffiloration  of  their  natural  electricity  to 

bodies  which  have  been  rendered  highly  oega- 

tJre  by  induction.     If  the   discharge  pajs»es 

into  the  earth  through  i^ood  condue torsi  of  suf-^ 

ilcietit  Uucknes^,  such  as  mctalljc  rod^,  it  i^ 

mot  attejidcd  with  noi^e  or  injurious  effecis ; 

thunder  hein^  merely  the  sound  produced  by 

the  violent   mechanical   action  of  ekctrkity 

upon   the   non-cuijductiug  air,  and  precisely 

similar  to  the  !»nap  of  a  impark  from  the  prune 

conducior  of  ^u  electrical  mnchine.     Heftce 

conductors,  or  the  UgiU^inq  rath  of  Franklin, 

perform  iheir  office  of  protection  by  silently 

carrying  oiT  elcctricily,  which  would  otherwise 

be  d!estructive. 

§  38*  The  proper  construction  of  lighinin^ 
rods  li  a  subject  wbitih  deserves  particular 
con  aide  rati  on,  and  with  reference  to  w  hich  we 
will  therefore  cnumenUi.*  the  principal  objects 
of  attention;  l?-t,  Tlu^  metallic  *^L>d  ahoalJ  be 
of  sufficient  diameter,  for  the  reason  that  its 
protecting  power  is  pn^portional  to  its  size; 
wires  may  be  fused,  and  even  dL^dagraied  by 
large  discharges.  A  copper  rod,  half  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  one  of  iron,  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  is  of  suflicient  size  for  any 
building.  2d,  If  made  of  more  than  one  piece 
of  metal,  the  different  parts  should  be  screvt^ed, 
jiretted,  or  welded  totcether,  that  the  conduct- 
infc  pawer  may  n^t  he  impaired  by  imperfect 
jointE.,  3di  h  should  terminate  above  in  ontf 
platinum  point.  Platinum  is  requisite  to  avoid 
fusion  J  and,  that  there  should  not  be  more 
thaji  one  point,  is  evident  from  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  points,  given  in  i  S3  of  this 
flriicle.  4th,  Tu  enable  the  electricity  to  pais.*? 
off  readily  into  the  earth,  the  rod  should  con- 
nect under  groond  with  condttcting  masses  of 
as  larg*"  a  sixe  ,md  as  perfectly  as  practicable. 
In  cities^  the  metallic  pipes  employed  for  the 


the  charge  t  dfcwhere*  the  Tod  khoold^*^ 
ott'  throu^lt  a  bi7d  of  cbarcoa!.  And  lenitiltAdi 

itii  n  well*  or  odierwiJio  in  tn^tiilhi'  platra  til 
in  moif^i  ground.  Sth,  The  rod  >hoiiM  be 
elevated  to  the  height  of  at  leajsl  ani?4LxLr^ 
the  radiu;^  of  the  space  it  i»  de^irncd  k* 
tect;  for  it  has  been  fot^nd  that  ney^dtd 
diiitaiice  it  acts  imperfectly. 

For  th^  pri^tecUon  of  houses  with 
roofs.   Professor  Henry  has   rtcentlf 
[ittention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  simply  ti*cfim 
to  cotinect  the  metallic  pipes  used  U*  curjy 
raiUi  by  copper  ribbons,  with  any  i^^tcm  a| 
conductors  adapted  to  convey  it  rcadJjr  liM 
the  eartli. 

Magazines    for   gunpowder  should  bt  ftH 
lectrd  by  several  rods  elevated  upon  ms 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
free  passage  of  the  electricity  thioufh 
cknt  conductors  iivto  the  earth. 

8hips  are  sometimes  furnished  wiihca 
torSi  cither  pa.ssing  in  grooves  down  the 
or  snspt*nded  iVom  the  3^ard'i,  an3  tifnsiiiil 
by  metallic  union  with  the  copper 
or  merely  by  contact  with  (he  wat«r, 

§  39.  The  subject  of  the  laterai  f/iW|«p^ 
it  lias  been  called^  has  been  much 
of  late  years  in  England,  aud  purlictdj 
iis  rel^ttioD  to  the  tighinittg  rods  iavmi 
Mr.  Harris,  and  used  for  the  vcaitr^ia 
British  navy*  It  was  maintained  by  H 
ris  and  bis  frrends,  that  elecirieitr.  in  lu  ftk 
sage  to  the  earth,  always  foikiw^  the  ^id_ 
leh^X  resistance,  and  upon  the 
[his  opinion  live  merit  of  his  system 
Others  contended  that  lateral  eKpIcsioni 
surrounding  bodies  may,  and  often  do  ocQ 
when  a  discharge  passes  through  conducttflif 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  coaityii; 
electricity  through  the  hold  of  a  ve^sdid 
near  to  the  powder  magazine,  as  in  the  fka 
adopted  by  Mr*  Harris,  Both  parties  app^d^ 
to  experimenLs  to  sustain  their  respecjiii 
views,  but  the  discussion  led  to  do  neT  ttl 
import  unt  facts.  It  has  long  been  known,  M^ 
when  a  powerful  Leyden  jar  or  battery  i*  diN 
ctiarged  through  a  metallic  wire  held  m  ill 
hands,  a  shock  is  often  feli^  and  the  ctfect  »ii 
by  aumc  supposed  to  be  owing  merely  to  t^ 
struction.  Professor  Henr)'  commwiiicaticd  10 
the  British  Associalion,  in  183T,  the  t~act,ytlt 
when  electricity  i^  thrown  up  cm  a  ligiitnifif 
rod,  from  a  machine,  sparks  may  be  diifi 
from  any  part  of  the  rod.  And  he  has  sin«< 
shown  that  the  lateral  discharge  is  due  to  ito 
passage  of  a  wave  of  electricity,  which  ix$k 
to  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  rod  to  neif^ 
bourin^  bodies.  Hence,  that  a  lightnift|  t^ 
may  be  so  arranjjed  as  to  avoid  the  osu^ 
que  rifles  of  lateral  discharges,  all  jeiicM 
conducting  bodies  should  either  be  snfiicitatij 
removed,  or  so  connected  with  it  by  raflttUiC 
ties  as  to  form  one  conducting  majss. 

^  40.  The  sources  of  atmospheric  eleciiV 
city,  and  the  method  of  its  accumnlatic^n.  icr 
subjects  to  which  considerable  atiention  h*i 
been  paid»  but  of  which  littk  is  ^et  ka^^wi* 
They  properly  belong  to  meieorology,  and  to 
works  upon  that  science  we  may  tkerefaft 
refer.    The   researches  of  M,   Poudlei  biT« 
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elcetridty  are  dereloped  by  eraporation,  espe- 
cially from  salt  water;  also,  that  combustion 
and  vegetation  produce  like  efects:  but  of  its 
acenmnlation  in  clouds,  we  know  nothing. 
Indeed,  the  formation  of  clouds  themselves  is 
a  subject  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  stu- 
died, and  of  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Espy  have 
furnished  the  only  physical  theory.  That 
theory  may  now  be  regarded  as  established 
ibr  a  numerous  series  of  observed  facts ;  but 
it  needs  to  be  extended,  to  account  for  the 
electrical  phenomena  of  storms. 

^  41.  The  various  facts  which  are  usually 
observed  during  thunder-storms,  such  as  the 
jdg-zag  path  of  lightning,  the  sudden  clap  of 
thunder,  its  loud,  continued  and  rolling  report, 
and  the  subsiding  mutter,  are  all  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  known  laws  of  electricity  and 
sound.  These  phenomena  constitute  very 
interesting  subjects  of  observation,  but  they 
are  too  numerous  for  description  here;  we 
will,  therefore,  give  only  the  method  of  ascer- 
teining  the  distance  at  which  any  discharge 
of  lightning  takes  place.  Observe  the  instant 
of  the  flash ;  then  count  the  seconds  marked 
by  a  watch,  or  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
artery  of  your  wrist,  which  occur  before  the 
thunder  is  heard ;  allow  five  seconds  to  each 
mile,  and  you  have  the  distance  nearly. 

^  43.  The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is 
often  greatly  disturbed,  and  sometimes  even 
injured,  by  atmospheric  electricity.  The  r**s- 
advantages  are  usually  the  interruption  ifC 
communications  during  the  existence  of  the 
disturbance,  but  violent  effects  even  prove 
destructive  to  the  apparatus.  The  insulated 
wire  may  be  struck  by  lightning;  or  it  may 
transmit  electricity  between  differently  elec- 
trified regions  of  the  atmosphere;  but  it  is 
most  frequently  operated  upon  inductively, 
and  especially  during  storms.  The  phenome- 
na which  are  thus  presented,  are  objects  both 
of  practical  and  .scientific  importance,  and 
they  should  therefore  be  carefully  observed 
and  studied. 

3.  Oahanitm, 

§  43.  GofoontMn  is  the  term  usually  applied 
to  electricity  developed  by  chemical  action, 
and  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  entirely 
different  from  ordinary  electricity.  It  derives 
its  name  from  that  of  Oalvani,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Bologna,  whose  experiments  on 
the  convulsive  eff*ects  produced  by  electricity 
upon  the  muscles  of  dead  animals,  first  drew 
attention  to  the  subject.  This  kind  of  electri- 
city IB  also  frequently  called  VoUaic,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  the  Voltaic 
battery  or  pile  by  Professor  Volta  of  Pavia, 
which  established  the  identity  of  galvanism 
and  ordinary  electricity. 

^  44.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed 
in  acidulated  water,  a  chemical  action  takes 
place  between  the  zinc  and  the  water,  and 
their  electrical  equilibrium  is  disturbed;  the 
water  becomes  positive,  and  the  zinc  is  ren- 
dered negative ;  in  theoretical  language,  part 
of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  zinc  passes  to 
the  water.  And  if  the  zinc  be  pure,  or  amal- 
gamated with  mercury,  all  chemical  action 
eeasM,  when  the  forced  dectrical  condition 
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has  attained  its  full  development  or  degree  of 
tension.  If,  however,  a  plate  of  copper,  or  any 
other  less  oxidable  metal,  be  then  immersed 
in  the  acidulated  water,  and  it  be  connected 
with  the  zinc  by  soldering,  or  close  contact,  so 
that  electricity  can  pass  freely  between  the 
two  metals,  the  free  electricity  will  be  collect- 
ed from  the  water  and  conducted  by  the 
copper  back  into  the  zinc  Both  the  zinc 
and  the  water  being  thus  restored  to  their 
natural  state,  the  chemical  or  tUctromotioe  force 
immediately  acts  again  between  them,  and 
another  portion  of  electricity  is  set  free,  which 
in  turn  is  conducted  back  by  the  copper.  It 
is  evident,  that  a  constant  current  of  electri- 
city will  thus  be  established,  which  will  flow 
from  the  zinc  to  the  water,  and  thence  return 
through  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  of  which  cur- 
rent the  chemical  action  between  the  zinc 
and  the  water  is  the  eUdromotive  force  or  excit- 
ing cause. 

§  45.  The  acid,  usually  sulphuric,  is  added 
to  the  water  to  remove  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  is  formed  by  the  chemical  action  be« 
tween  th^  water  and  zinc;  this  oxide  would 
otherwise  form  an  insoluble  crust  upon  the 
metal,  and  mechanically  prevent  its  contact 
with  water;  when  the  zinc  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  its  hydrogen  of  course 
escapes.  The  acid  has  also  been  supposed  to , 
exert  a  prediipoiing  or  inducing  afiinity,  (see 
Appihitt,)  and  thus  to  render  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  with  the  zinc  more  rapid. 

§  46.  The  physical  theory  of  galvanism 
was  long  a  matter  of  discussion  and  uncei^ 
tainty.  Volta  attributed  the  development  of 
electricity  which  occurs  to  the  contact  of  dis- 
similar metals ;  and  Galvani  had  erroneously 
supposed  it  to  be  due  to  physiological  agency. 
The  researches  of  Faraday  have,  however, 
fully  proved,  that  chemical  affinity  is  the  dis- 
turbing or  electromotive  force.  These  re- 
searches will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Elxctbo-Chxiiistbt,  to  which  we  therefore 
refer;  which  subject  properly  constitutes  a 
branch  of  chemistry,  and  is  therefore  excluded 
from  this  article,  in  which  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss electricity  as  a  part  of  the  science  of 
pure  Physics ;  it  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  the  common  property  and  bond  of  union  of 
the  two  sciences. 

It  is  evident,  if  a  closed  circuit  formed,  as 
above  described,  of  zinc,  water  and  copper^ 
always  produces  a  current  of  electricity  which 
circulates  within  it,  that  the  observed  physical 
efiects  will  be  accounted  for  equally  well  by 
supposing  the  current  to  set  out  from,  and  be 
generated  at,  either  the  points  of  contact  of 
Uie  two  metaU,  or  the  moistened  surface  of 
the  zinc  plate.  Hence,  the  chemical  efleots 
of  galvanism  alone  indicate  its  dependence 
upon  chemical  affinity  as  ita  true  physical 
cause. 

§  47.  SimpU  Oahanie  Ctrcfet.  An  arrangement, 
composed  of  a  single  pair  of  metallic  plates  and 
an  intervening  liquid,  or  of  three  dtmetiti,  is 
usually  called  a  nmpU  gahanic  circk  or  btUUry, 
It  matters  not  what  form  may  be  given  to  'lie 
battery,  or  its  demerUtf  nor  whether  it  be  even 
composed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  of  a  very 
large  number  of  pieces  of  copper  and  zine»  if 
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they  be  so  connected  by  conductors  as  to  con- 
stitute virtually  one  zinc  element,  and  another 
of  copper.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  bat- 
tery be  formed  of  two  metals  and  a  liquid ;  any 
three  bodies,  or  systems  of  bodies,  between 
two  of  which  chemical  affinity  causes  the  de- 
velopment of  electricity,  while  the  third  acts 
as  a  conductor  to  restore  the  electrical  equili- 
brium, constitute  a  simple  galvanic  battery. 
The  substances  employed  may,  therefore,  be 
Almost  indefinitely  varied,  alike  in  their  kind 
and  in  the  mode  of  their  arrangement. 

§  48.  The  electricity  developed  by  a  simple 
galvanic  battery  is  enormous  in  quantity,  but 
of  very  feeble  intensity.  Faraday  found  that 
two  wires,  one  of  zinc  and  the  other  of  pla- 
tinum, each  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and 
one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  yielded, 
when  immersed  in  acidulated  water,  as  much 
electricity  in  three  seconds  as  was  obtained 
by  thirty  revolutions  of  a  plate  machine, 
fifty  inches  in  diameter,  or  required  to  charge 
a  Leyden  battery  of  3500  square  inches ; 
and  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  formed  to 
produce  this  result  could  not  have  been  ap- 
preciable by  means  of  the  most  delicate 
balance.  He  has  also  shown,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  developed  daring  the  chemi- 
cal decomposition  of  a  grain  of  water,  cannot 
be  less  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
most  powerful  flash  of  lightning.  And  yet  so 
slight  is  the  intensity  of  galvanic  electricity, 
that  it  will  pass  only  through  the  best  conduc- 
tors, and  requires  condensation  to  give  even 
feeble  indications  of  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
its  mechanical  effects  are  therefore  trifling, 
while  its  chemical  and  physical  effects  are 
powerful  and  important. 

^  49.  It  is  evident,  since  chemical  action 
is  the  cause  of  galvanism,  and  the  electricity 
produced,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  zinc  consumed,  that  by  enlarging  a  simple 
galvanic  circle,  we  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  the  quantity  of  electricity  it  will  yield. 
The  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  such  a 
battery,  however,  depends  upon  the  energy  of 
the  chemical  affinity,  which  is  constant  be- 
tween any  two  kinds  of  matter,  and  can  there- 
fore be  changed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  by  varying  the  substances  which  compose 
the  battery. 

S  60.  Con^Mmnd  Gahanic  Circles,  Since  gal- 
vanic diff*ers  from  ordinary  electricity,  only  in 
relative  quantity  and  intensity,  it  follows,  that 
to  render  their  respective  effects  comparable 
and  establish  their  physical  identity,  some 
means  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  galvan- 
ism was  necessary.  Volta,  by  reasoning  clearly 
upon  this  subject,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  campouttd  gahame  circle,  or  battery. 

If  we  denote  by  *,  a,  e,  the  three  ele- 
ments of  a  battery,  and  suppose  the  electricity 
generated  between  s  and  a  to  be  conducted  by 
€t  not,  as  in  simple  galvanic  circles,  back  into 
2,  but  onward  to  a^,  the  corresponding  element 
of  a  similar  arrangement,  z',  of,  tf,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  electromotive  force  between 
M  and  a  will  co-operate  with,  and  be  added  to, 
that  existing  between  af  and  o^;  so  that  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  similar  arrangements, 
and  connecting  c  with  t',  tf  with  «",  c"  with 
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z"\  and  so  on,  we  may  develope  electricity  of 
any  desired  degree  of  intensity.  If  jt,  o,  c; 
z\  a',  <f\  «",  a",  c";  Ac^  be  similar  arrange- 
ments, the  intensities  f,  ^,  ^',  &c^  of  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  each  will  be  equal ;  hxA 
c,  2e,  3«,  4«,  &Cn  will  express  the  respective 
intensities  of  the  electricity,  collected  and 
conducted  onwards  by  the  consecutive  ele- 
ments, c,  c',  e\  c"',  d"',  6cc 

For  the  reason,  however,  that  electrical  de- 
velopment by  chemical  action  ceases  reiy 
quickly,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  a  cer- 
uin  degree  of  tension,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
a  circuit,  in  order  to  restore  to  *, «/,  z",  ^cc^ 
their  natural  electricity  and  produce  a  contin- 
uous current  This  is;-eadily  done  by  connectp 
ing  the  last  conductor,  r«,  with  z ;  by  which  the 
accumulated  electricity,  (fi-|-l)e,  will  be  trans- 
mitted in  constant  circulation  through  the  en- 
tire series.  To  such  a  system  of  combined 
elements,  the  term  compound  gahame  drcU^  or 
battery,  is  applied. 

The  first  and  the  last  elements,  z  and  c",  of 
any  battery  are  usually  called  its  pola  ;  m  be- 
ing called  the  negative,  and  c«  the  positioe  pole. 
Faraday  and  others  have  also  named  them 
elecirodet,  and,  respectively,  the  zincodt  and 
platinode  of  the  battery. 

§  61.  The  various  forms  which  have  been 
given  to  simple  and  compound  galvanic  bat- 
teries are  exceedingly  numerous;  and  the 
limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  even 
to  describe  those  which  are  commonly  knows. 
The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  more 
extended  treatises  on  electricity,  for  a  fall 
account  of  them. 

The  Voltaic  pile,  formed  of  successive  discs 
of  silver,  zinc,  and  moistened  cloth — the  eo&h 
ronne  des  toMtet  of  Volta,  a  series  of  cups 
partly  filled  with  acid,  and  containing  each 
two  plates,  the  copper  being  connected  with 
the  zinc  of  the  succeeding  cup,  the  calorienotor 
of  Dr.  Hare,  and  the  eontfant  battery  of  Dan- 
iell,  deserve  particular  notice,  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with,  and  the  inflaence 
they  have  exerted  upon,  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  electrical  science.  The  caUnimotor 
is  a  large  simple  galvanic  circle,  conveni- 
ently arranged  in  a  spiral  form  for  prodncing 
powerful  calorific  efi*ects ;  these  we  will  treat 
of  under  the  head  of  the  phytical  effects  of  gal- 
vanism. 

§  62.  The  constant  baUery  of  Daniell  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  defects  of  an  ordinary 
battery;  these  defects,  which  cause  the  elec- 
tromotive action  to  subside  rapidly,  and  soon 
to  cease  altogether,  are:  1st,  The  snlphoric 
acid  becomes  saturated  with  the  oxide  of  zinc 
2d,  The  hydrogen  adheres  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  metals,  and  thus  prevents  their  perfect 
contact  with  the  water.  8d,  By  the  chemical 
action  of  the  battery,  (see  Elictbo-Cbbxis- 
TBT,)  the  zinc,  contained  in  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  which  is  formed,  is  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state  at  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and 
deposited  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  where 
it  acts  locally  and  impairs  the  conducting 
power.  4th,  Electricity  is  carried  off  and  dis* 
sipated  by  the  escaping  hydrogen* 

The  adhesion  of  hydrogen  to  the  sine  plate 
does  not  take  place  when  that  metal  is  pa. 
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or  amalgamated  with  mereuiy;  Daniell,  there- 
fore, employs  a  cylindrical  rod  of  amalga- 
mated zinc,  instead  of  a  plate  of  the  common 
and  impure  metal.  But  the  pecnliar  and  most 
valoable  feature  of  his  battery  is  the  use  of  a 
porvut  partition  ;  which  may  be  formed  of  ani- 
mal membrane,  earthenware,  plaster  of  Paris, 
paper,  or  any  like  substance ;  and  which  di- 
yides  the  vessel  containing  the  metals  into 
two  cells,  one  of  which,  the  zinc  cell,  is  filled 
with  dilute  acid,  and  the  other  with  an  acid 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  partition 
(reel  J  transmits  the  electrical  current,  but  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to 
the  copper  plate,  and  thus  remedies  the  third 
of  the  above-mentioned  defects.  The  sulphate 
of  copper  is  decomposed,  and  must,  therefore^ 
be  continually  renewed,  by  placing  crystals  of 
it  in  the  copper  cell ;  while  the  nascent  hydro- 
gen unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of 
copper,  forming  water,  and  therefore  does  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  conducting 
plate,  nor  carry  off  electricity. 

S  63*  Grove*s  battery  is  another,  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  Daniell,  the  metals  are  separated 
by  a  porous  partition.  It  consists  of  an  amal- 
gamated zinc  plate,  connected  with  one  of 
platinum,  and  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  zinc  cell,  and  with  strong  nitric 
acid  in  the  platinum  celL  This  battery  acts 
very  energetically,  in  consequence  of  a  che- 
mical action  between  the  two  acids  through 
the  partition,  which  developes  a  supplemen- 
tary current  in  the  same  direction  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  zinc  plate.  Bunsen*s  battery  is 
an  economical  and  excellent  modification  of 
that  of  Grove,  in  which  an  element  of  artifi- 
cially prepared  carbon  is  substituted  for  the 
platinum  plate ;  cast  iron  has  also  been  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose. 

S  64.  The  power  of  any  battery  is  evident- 
ly proportional  directly  to  the  electromotive 
force,  and  inversely  to  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome.  Hence,  to  express  these  conditions, 
ProC  Ohm  has  given  the  valuable  formula, 

In  which  A  denotes  the  effective  power; 
«,  the  number  of  generating  cells ;  f,  the  elec- 
tromotive force ;  r,  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ducting metal ;  and  r*,  the  resistance  of  the 
liquid  in  a  single  cell. 

If  the  poles  be  connected  by  a  conducting 
wire,  the  resistance,  r,  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  wire,  and  inversely  to  its  sec- 
tional area.  But,  if  the  wire  be  many  miles 
long,  the  resistance  it  opposes  to  a  transmitted 
current  varies  arithmetically  as  the  length  of 
the  wiro  increases  geometrically,  according 
to  experiments  of  Prof.  Morse  made  upon 
the  wirer  of  his  electric  telegraph. 

The  resistance,  r',  is  proponional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  the  liquid,  and,  in- 
versely, to  its  conductibility  and  to  the  mean 
sur&ee  of  the  two  plates. 

S  56.  It  is  important  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  galvanic  phenomena,  that  the  office  and 
electrical  state  of  each  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  battery  should  be  distinctly  comprehended ; 


for  much  confusion  has  resulted  iirom  inal* 
tention  to  this  matter.  In  a  simple  battery 
the  current  passes  constantly  from  the  zinc 
plate,  which  becomes  negative,  to  the  copper, 
which  is  therefore  positive.  But  in  a  com- 
pound battery,  formed  of  pairs  of  plates,  the 
zinc  plate  of  the  first  cell  is  attached  to  a 
terminal  copper  plate,  and,  similarly,  the  cop- 
per plate  of  the  last  cell  is  united  to  a  terminal 
zinc  plate ;  the  conductiUg  wires  are  connect* 
ed  with  these  terminal  plates.  .The  current 
is  therefore  conducted  from  a  positive  zinc  to 
a  negative  copper  plate,  and  the  electric^ 
order  is  apparently  reversed.  As  the  ter- 
minal plates  form  a  superfluous  part  of  the 
conducting  channel,  they  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  should,  theoretically,  be  disregarded. 
All  indistinctness  vanishes  when  the  fact  is 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  conducting  metal  con- 
stitutes the  positive  pole,  and  is  designed  to 
restore  the  developed  electricity  to  the  gene- 
rating metal,  or  negative  pole. 

§  66.  Effect*  of  Galoanitm,  Galvanic  dif- 
fers from  ordinary  electricity,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  in  three  important  features,  its 
immense  quantity,  its  feeble  intensity,  and  its 
gentle  flow  in  a  ciroulating  current.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  its  action  on  bodies 
must  differ  widely  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  ordinary  electricity,  which,  owing  to  its 
great  intensity,  moves  with  extreme  velocity, 
and  produces  violent  mechanical,  but  feeble 
chemical  and  physical  effects. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  galvanic  electri- 
city are  so  very  slight,  that  they  can  be  ren- 
dered evident  only  by  compound  batteries  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plates.  The  diver- 
gence of  the  leaves  of  the  gold  leaf  electro- 
scope, with  positive  or  negative  electricity, 
when  brought  into  connection  with  the  corre- 
sponding pole  of  a  battery;  the  spark  which 
passes  between  the  poles ;  the  feeble  electri- 
cal charge  communicated  to  a  jar  or  battery ; 
and  the  galvanic  thock,  are  the  principal  phe- 
nomena analogous  to  those  of  mechanical  or 
ordinary  electricity,  which  were  discovered  by 
means  of  Ihe  pile  of  Volta,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  agents. 

The  chemical  effects  of  galvanism  consti- 
tute that  branch  of  science  now  usually  called 
Elbctho-cbkxistbt,  to  which  article  we  there* 
fore  refer. 

The  physical  effects  we  shall  discuss  under 
the  following  heads:  Development  of  Heat 
and  Light;  Electro-dynamical  Induction;  Ac- 
tion of  Currents  on  Currents,  or  Electro- 
dynamical  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

§  67.  Development  of  Heat  and  light  by  OaU 
vaniiftu  When  a  current  of  electricity,  of 
great  quantity  but  of  feeble  intensity,  passes 
through  an  insufficient  conductor,  the  latter 
becomes  heated  to  a  high  degree.  We  have 
already  stated  (see  ^30),  ^t  gunpowder, 
when  subjected  to  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  does  not  readily  ignite,  unless  some  im- 
perfect conductor,  such  as  a  tube  of  alcohol, 
forms  part  of  the  conducting  channel  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  resistance  causes  retardation 
and  tends  to  increase  the  calorific  power  of 
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an  electrical  discharge;  and  this  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  analogous  pl^enomena  of 
galvanic  electricity. 

When  the  remarkable  heating  power  of  the 
calorimotor  of  Dr.  Hare  first  drew  particular 
attention  to  this  subject,  it  was  supposed  by 
many  that  such  results  as  the  fusion  and  de- 
flagration of  metals  could  be  produced  only 
by  large  and  very  powerful  batteries;  Dr. 
Wollaston  established  the  contrary  by  means 
of  a  very  small  battery,  made  of  a  lady's  thim- 
ble, with  which  he  fused  a  capillary  platinum 
wire ;  and  he  thus  proved  that  the  only  condi- 
tion requisite  to  the  development  of  intense 
heat  is,  that  the  conducting  wire  should  be  of 
insufficient  size  to  transmit  freely  the  quantity 
of  electricity  generated  by  the  battery. 

The  light  emitted  by  the  deflagration  of  me- 
tals lit  the  poles  of  a  battery  varies  in  color 
with  the  nature  of  the  metal.  Thus  silver 
produces  a  beautiful  green  light,  copper  a 
bluish  white  with  red  sparks,  and  lead  a  beau- 
tiful purple. 

When  the  poles  of  a  battery  consisting  of 
a  numerous  series  of  large  plates,  so  as  to 
develope  an  electrical  current  of  considerable 
quantity  and  intensity,  terminate  in  charcoal 
points,  th^  most  brilliant  light  which  can  be 
made  artificially  is  emitted  whenever  these 
points  are  brought  into  contact.  And,  if  they 
be  gradually  drawn  apart,  the  current  will 
still  continue  to  flow  between  them  through 
the  rarefied  air,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
inches,  forming  an  arch  of  light  of  dazzling 
brightness,  in  which  the  most  refractory  sul^ 
stances  are  either  fused  or  deflagrated.  This 
light  is  not  produced  by  combustion,  for  the 
charcoal  is  not  burnt,  and  the  two  points 
weigh  nearly  the  same  both  before  and  after 
the  experiment,  though  there  is  a  transfer  of 
matter  from  one  to  -the  other  in  a  vitrified 
state.  A  singular  fact  in  relation  to  this  arch 
of  light,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be  ob- 
vious when  we  shall  have  discussed  the  phe- 
nomena of  electro-magnetism,  is  its  rapid 
rotation  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
magnet 

§  68.  Electr<hdynttfmcnl  Induction*  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  discussed  under  the  head  of  Indwy 
tion,  in  §  24 — 27,  that  electricity  in  motion 
must  produce  analogous  effects.  By  reason, 
however,  of  the  variations  in  position,  inten- 
sity and  time,  which  occur  as  necessary  con- 
sequences of  motion,  the  phenomena  of  dy- 
namical induction  are  much  more  complicated. 

This  subject  was  first  partially  studied  by 
Faraday,  in  England ;  and  it  has  since  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Prof.  Henry,  in  our 
own  country,  who  has  succeeded  in  showing, 
that  the  phenomena  of  statical  and  dynamical 
induction  are  similar,  and  equally  deducible 
from  the  Franklinian  theory.  According  to 
that  theory,  §§  4,  6,  all  matter  is  presumed  to 
be  saturated  with  a  self-repulsive  fluid ;  sup- 
posing^ this  natural  electricity  of  bodies,  or 
electncal  plenum,  to  obey  the  laws  of  fluids, 
and  therefore  to  return  to  equilibrium  when 
disturbed  by  a  series  of  oscillations,  or  waves, 
Prof.  Henry  explains  all  the  known  facts  of 
dynamical  induction  by  referring  them  to  es- 
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tablished  principles  of  mechanica  and  of  nm 
tical  electricity. 

In  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leydea 
jar  through  a  wire,  for  instance,  he  has  shown, 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge  the  dec* 
trical  conditions  of  the  two  portions  between 
the  middle  and  each  end  of  the  wire  are  oppo- 
site, the  one  being  positive  and  the  other  neg- 
ative,  (see  §  83,^  and  that  at  each  succeeding 
instant  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  posi- 
tive end  of  the  wire  becoming  negative,  and 
the  negative  end  positive.  Thus,  a  series  of 
oscillations  of  decreasing  intensity  is  esta,. 
blished,  by  which  equilibrium  is  gradnaUj 
restored.  And  if  a  number  of  wires  be  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  that  employed  to  discharge 
the  jar,  and  to  each  other,  it  is  found  by  ex- 
periment and  is  also  evident  from  theory,  that 
when  the  electrical  condition  of  the  primitive 
wire  is  represented  by  f4mM,  fmmw,  the  corr»> 
spending  induced  state  of  the  second  wire  wifl 
be  iNtntM,  phUf  as  illustrated  by  the  annrxed 
diagram, 

+ - 


Similarly,  each  oscillation,  or  reflex  carrent 
in  the  primitive  wire,  induces  an  opposite 
wave  in  the  second :  tiiese  secondary  waves 
give  rise,  inductively,  in  the  next  wire  to  waves 
of  the  diird  order;  which,  in  turn,  produce 
waves  of  the  fourth  order;  and  so  on,  succes- 
sively, through  the  entire  series  of  parallel 
wires. 

Dynamical  induction,  produced  by  electri- 
city of  such  intensity  as  that  developed  by 
friction,  extends  to  remarkable  distances.  In 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Henry,  discharges 
from  a  jar,  through  a  wire  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  around  the  ceiling  of 
his  laboratory,  magnetized  needles  in  a  spiral 
which  formed  part  of  a  similar  parallelogram 
on  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  80  feet  below;  *aikd 
the  same  eflect  was  in  like  manner  produced 
by  the  secondary  current  in  a  wire  parallel  to 
the  primitive  wire,  at  the  distance  of  300  feet 
Similar  results  were  obtained  from  atmospheric 
electricity,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  attach- 
ed to  the  metallic  roof  of  his  house  and  ter^ 
minating  in  a  well ;  at  every  flash  of  lightning 
which  took  place  within  a  circle  of  90  miles 
needles  were  magnetized  in  a  spiral,  which 
formed  part  of  the  wire. 

§  69.  If  the  direction  of  an  induced  cmreiit 
be  indicated  by  the  polarity  of  a  steel  needle 
magnetized  in  a  spiral,  Prof.  Henry  finds  that 
this  direction  is  reversed :  Ist,  with  a  variation 
of  distance  between  the  two  parallel  wires; 
2d,  with  a  change  of  the  quanti^  and  intensity 
of  the  discharge ;  3d,  with  the  proximity  of  a 
third  parallel  wire,  forming  a  closed  circuit: 
4th,  with  an  opening  in  the  wire  of  the  induced 
current.  These  facts  are  readily  explained  by 
the  above-mentioned  theoretical  principles, 
^  68 ;  for  successive  waves,  or  reflex  currents, 
should  magnetize  a  needle,  alternately,  with 
opposite  polarity.  A  change  of  distance  be- 
tween the  wires,  by  producing  a  correspoadkig 
variation  of  intensity,  must  tender  the  induced 
waves  more  or  less  efiective;  at  great  di> 
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tmnees,  the  action  of  the  first  osciDation  alone 
may  therefore  be  appreciable,  bnt,  when  the 
two  wires  are  close  together,  a  wave  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  nth  order  will  produce 
equivalent  results.  An  opening  in  a  wire 
which  is  readily  overcome  by  the  first  wave 
may  sufficiently  resist  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  second,  Ac 

^  60.  Inductive  phenomena,  bimilar  to  the 
above,  are  also  produced  by  galvanic  electri- 
city, in  its  passage  through  the  conducting 
wire  of  a  battery,  whenever  the  current  varies 
in  its  quantity  or  intensity  so  as  to  cause  an 
electrical  wave  to  take  place.  And  these  phe- 
nomena have  been  referred  by  Prof.  Henry  to 
the  same  theoretical  principles  (§  68),  which 
he  has  established  for  the  dynamical  induc- 
tion of  ordinary  electrici^. 

The  poles  of  a  battery  in  action  are  kept  by 
the  electromotive  force  in  a  state  of  tension, 
or  are  oppositely  electrified,  so  that  the  condi 
tion  of  the  battery  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  charged  Leyden  jar.  If  these  poles  be 
then  connected,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire, 
the  positive  pole  imparts  to  one  end  of  the 
wire  its  excess  of  electricity,  and  part  of  the 
natoral  electricity  of  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
passes  at  the  same  time  to  the  negative  pole ; 
thns  the  two  halves  of  the  connecting  wire 
are  in  opposite  states,  one  becoming  plug,  and 
the  other  mtfit».  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  inductive  efifects  caused  by  the  discharge 
of  a  jar,  and  exhibited  by  a  system  of  parallel 
wires,  as  described  in  §  58,  must  also  be  pro- 
daced  at  the  instant  when  the  poles  of  a  gal- 
Tanic  battery  are  connected  by  means  of  one 
of  those  wires.  As  galvanic  electricity  is, 
however,  of  very  feeble  intensity,  the  induced 
waves  of  the  third,  fourth  and  higher  orders, 
to  which  it  gives  rise  in  parallel  wires,  should 
be  slight  at  considerable  distances,  unless  the 
number  of  plates  of  the  battery  be  so  large  as 
ID  develope  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity. 

When  the  current  of  a  battery  is  fully  esta- 
blished, so  that  it  flows  uniformly,  no  waves 
or  dynamical  inductive  efiects  will  be  produced. 
in  a  fixed  parallel  wire.  As  the  two  ends  of 
the  conducting  wire  are,  however,  in  opposite 
states,  one  pUu  and  the  other  minus,  statical 
indaction  should  take  place,  the  intensity  of 
which,  at  a  given  distance,  wilhbe  proportional 
to  the  difference  in  intensity  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  primitive  wire.  But  if  the  distance  be- 
tween the  wires  varies,  the  inductive  action 
will  also  vary  (§  24)  inversely  as  the  square 
of  that  distance;  and  by  moving  either  of  the 
wires  to  or  from  the  other,  induced  waves  in 
opposite  directions  will,  therefore,  be  pro- 
duced. 

A  change  in  the  quantity  of  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent is  produced  by  moving  the  zinc  plate  so 
that  it  shall  be  immersed  to  difierent  depths, 
and  expose  corresponding  extents  of  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  acid.  During  the  motion, 
djrnamical  induction  takes  place,  and  the 
secondary  currents  induced  by  increasing  and 
decreasing  the  active  surface,  are  in  opposite 
dirtctions. 

^61.  One  of  the  most  important  and  inte- 
resting phenomena  relating  to  this  subject,  is 
the  (act  that  a  current  of  quantity  can  induce 


one  of  intensity,  and,  conversely,  an  intensity 
current  can  give  rise  to  one  of  quantity.  To 
render  this,  and  other  inductive  effects  of  cur- 
rents of  different  orders  manifest.  Prof.  Henry 
made  use  of  several  spirals,  or  flat  coils  of 
sheet  copper,  some  an  inch  and  a  half,  others 
three-founhs  of  an  inch  wide,  and  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and  of  helices  or 
spools  of  copper  wire,  ^'^th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  from  three  hundred  and  fiAy  to  six- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  yards  long ;  also,  of  a 
similar  helix  of  silvered  copper  wire,  r^jth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  of  a  large  spool  of  copper  wire, 
j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  five  miles 
long,  wound  upon  a  small  iron  rod  or  axis. 
The  coils  were  wrapped  with  two  coatings  of 
silk;  the  wires  with  cotton  thread  saturated 
with  beeswax,  and  the  successive  strata  of  the 
helices  were  separated  by  silk  coatings;  so 
that  perfect  insulation  of  the  convolutions  was 
obtained. 

When  one  of  the  above-described  ribbon- 
coils  is  employed  to  transmit  the  current  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  it  will  induce  in  a  similar  coil 
a  current  of  quantity,  but  if  it  act  inductively 
upon  one  of  the  long  wire  helices,  the  second- 
ary current  will  be  one  of  intensity.  In  like 
manner,  a  current  of  intensity  in  one  of  the 
helices  will  induce  a  current  of  quantity  in  a 
ribbon  coil,  or  one  of  intensity  in  a  helix.  The 
intensity  currents  will  be  capable  of  giving 
shocks,  like  those  from  a  Leyden  jar,  and  the 
quantity  currents  of  producing  deflagration 
and  magnetic  effects. 

It  is  evident,  that  ribbon  coils,  like  those 
of  Prof.  Henry,  are  well  adapted  to  transmit 
currents  of  quantity,  by  reason  of  their  compa- 
ratively short  lengths  and  large  sectional 
areas;  while  long  wire  helices  present  so 
strong  a  resistance,  that  currents  of  intensitv 
alone  can  flow  freely  through  them.  Such 
coils  and  helices  are  also  far  better  suited  for 
the  investigation  of  the  dynamical  effects  pro- 
duced in  parallel  conductors,  than  systems  of 
straight  wires,  partly  by  reason  of  the  above- 
mentioned  considerations,  and  partly  because 
each  of  the  convolutions  of  a  spiral  tends  to 
increase  its  combined  effect 

§  62.  The  dynamical  induction  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  current  upon  a  neighboring 
coiiductor,  is  often  greal^  modified  by  the  in- 
duction of  the  current  upon  itself,  or  rather 
upon  the  natural  electricity  of  the  conductor 
in  which  it  moves.  When  the  poles  of  a  sim- 
ple galvanic  battery,  feebly  excited,  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  short  wire,  no  spark 
will  be  obtained;  but  if  a  long  wire  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  brilliant  spark  is  pro* 
duced  whenever  contact  is  broken,  and  the 
effect  is  much  increased  by  coiling  the  wire 
upon  itself.  If  the  wire  be  doubled,  and  then 
coiled  into  a  spiral,  with  the  point  of  doubling 
at  its  centre,  the  current  passes  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  adjoining  convolutions,  and 
the  corresponding  inductive  actions  neutralize 
each  other.  And  if  metallic  handles  be  sol- 
dered to  the  two  ends  of  a  ribbon  coil  (§  61), 
an  intense  shock  will  be  felt  at  the  elbows, 
whenever  the  handles  are  grasped,  and  a  cur- 
rent is  suddenly  interrupted  m  its  passa|;e 
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was  proved  hy  ptuilnf  4i  fttmibr  m^  ^ig 

cut  in  the  same  nu&iinrrr  orer  tti«  Aft^^jg^ 
a  position  ihat  Ihr  opetita^  of  one  »Jf^| 
opposite  to  tfae  coDtinuf]ii&  porti^ii  <^r  tht, 
a  pane  of  jsc^^^  bein^  al^o  placfd  br/rn 
two  roetnlEic  plates,  to  prevent  cofllAct 
forma  tion  of  a  closed  cirenit ;  wiih  i^ 
ran^ement  shoeks  of  equal  intens^ii^  ic&ii 
tallied.  But  the  esistence  of  a  ktf nE  ev 
wa!»  rendered  evident  by  atr^cbiog  iht  ni 
a  wire  to  the  two  edj^es  of  the  openiiifii' 
circular  disc  ;  the  current  was  thns^  infii 
of  the  plate^  atid  peedles  were  toacueusi' 
it  in  a  <!:piral  fortnin^  pari  of  the 
wire.    Various  other   icgemous  ?s| 


were  perfonned  to  cou&rm  ihe 
thus  established,  of  which  we  wiJl  vaki 
tion  one  ;  the  metal Uc  plate,  ioMeid  mh 
interp<?5ed,  wa^  placed  coiYliguoai  lo  tl 
yotid  the  helix,  and  it  wa^  (bund  tW  iju 
neotraliziD!!  eSect  waj»  produced  ^^  muitfl 
former  circutns lances, 

§  64.     Ailhoug^h  the  neutralising 
closed    circuits    is    so    great  thai 
currents  which  gire  shocks  so  aii 
paralyse  the  arms,  are  rendered  isea^ 
prrjducijTig  perceptible  sensations vr  of' 
nctizJDg  iihieel  needles;   yet,  jf  the  cti 
and  qunntity  i>f  the  secoiidary  cunvnii 
cated  by  means  of  a  gralYauometei^  ■# 
tiOD  w'lW  be  0 b?!erved,  whether  a  dowtl 


through  the  eoit  by  breakiQir  contact,  Tliese 
facts,  discovered  by  Prof,  Henry,  have  been 
fnlly  investigated  and  5howu  hy  him  to  be 
effects  of  a  true  secondary  current  in  the 
conductor,  caused  by  the  action  isf  the  primi- 
tive current  npon  its  natural  electricity. 

Long  wire  belices,  by  reason  of  their  great 
resistance  and  numerous  spires,  induce  in 
themselves  secondary  current^!  of  intensity^ 
which  will  produce  powerful  shocks;  while 
ribbon  cods  develope  induced  currents  o( 
quantity,  and  give  the  moM  brilliant  dcd^grn- 
ttons.  If  the  length  of  a  coil  or  helix  be  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  rhe  resistance 
becopaes  too  great  for  its  conducting  poweri  j 
then  the  inductive  effects  decrease  with  each 
additional  length,  the  battery  current  being 
constant.  Within  the  limit  of  ready  conduc- 
tion,  however,  the  effects  increase  with  the 
length.  A  certain  length,  therefore,  which  va- 
ries with  the  sectional  area  of  the  wire  or  rib- 
bon, and  with  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the 
ctiiTcnt,  gives  a  maximum  result. 

Large  simple  batteries,  combined  with  rib- 
Don  coils,  produce  the  greatest  detlagraiing' 
and  other  etlects  of  quantity ;  while  compt^und 
batteries,  with  very  Jong  helices,  give  ihe  moj^t 
intense  shocks,  even  if  the  plales  be  yery 
small  One  of  the  original  experiments  of 
Prof*  Henry  shows  the  comparative  elTects  of 
simple  and  compound  batteries  with  reference 

to  induced  secondary  currents  in  a  striking^  be   interposed    or   not.      This   sjnjukf 
manner;  a  very  small  battery,  ft>rmed  of  mxI  which  at  first  consiiluted  an  appartil 
pieceii  of  copper  bell  wire,  an  inch  and  a  half!  pancy  between  the  resuUs  obtaiueill. 
long,  and  an  equal  number  of  nieces  of  zinc,  Henry,  ia  this  country,  and  those  of  W 
of  the  same  size,  combined  with  the  spool  of,  day,  in  England,  who  both  undemwk ** f 
wire  five  miles  in  length  {%  Gl),  gave  a  shock    gaie  the  subject,  has  been  shown  tylN 
sufficiently  intense  lo  be  iftkcu  by  twenty -six    to  be  in  strict  accordance  wiib,  and  I 
persons   joining  hand;?,     Htit  vtiih   the  ^ame 
spool  of  w\TG  and  a  simple  battery,  exposing 
a   zinc  surface  of  one  square  foot  and  lliree- 
Iburth^,  no  shock  could  be  obtained;  th**  ^al- 
vnnometer,  however,  indicated  the  passage  of 
a  current  which   was  too  feeble  lo  induce  a 
secondary  current  capable  of  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  so  long  a  wire, 

%  63^  The  direciion  of  an  induced  current 
in  the  connecting  wire  of  a  battery  being  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  primitive  current,  ih<?  in- 
tjuence  it  exerts  upon  the  natural  electncay 
of  a  second  and  par^lel  wire  is  of  course  ad- 
verse, and  tends  to  nf  utrali^e  the  action  ol  jhe 
battery  current, 

Similarly^  if  a  metallic  plate,  or  a  coil  form- 
ing a  closed  circuit,  be  intcfpo^ed  between  a 
ribbon  coil,  acting  inductively  upon  a  helix, 
'Jje  shock  which  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  a  secondary  current  in  the  helix  is  com* 
pletcly  neotrali^^ed  by  the  adverse  action  of  a 
current  induced  in  the  plaie  or  coih  Thai 
this  $crifmti^  effect  of  a  closed  circuit  is  due 
to  a  current  in  the  plate,  was  shown  by  Prof. 
Henry  in  the  following  manner.  An  inter- 
posed circular  plate  of  lead  caused  the  induc- 
tion in  a  helix  to  disappear  j  a  slip  of  the  me- 
tal being  then  cut  out  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre,  the  plate  no  longer  possess^ed 
any  screening  power,  and  the  shocks  obtained 
were  equally  intense  whether  it  was  inter* 
posted  or  uoL    That  the  induttion  does  not 


consequeucc  of  the  wave  theory  of  Jj 
induction. 

As  the  secondary  ctirrcnt  indued  at 
ginning  of  a  battery  current  iSowis  oitlfj 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  prii 
inducing  current,  and  for  hnl  a  s;D|Jeit 
during  which  its  motion  first  increa*«i! 
has  attained  a  maximum  velocity,  ill 
declines  gradually  to  a  state  of  reit.w" 
consi.^ts  Qf  a  single  redei  wave;  it  ' 
that  the  corresponding  current  of  Ik 
order,  induced  in  a  third  paralleled 
the  variations  in  the  How  of  the 
wave,  will  consist  in  fact  of  two 
opposite  directions,  each  of  whkk,  to 
secondary  wave,  will  pass  first  thrnnstiii 
creasing,  and  then  through  a  decr'?;L>tJi|5?rt 
of  velocities.  And  a  current  ot  ilw  W 
order  will,  die  re  fore,  coosii^i  of  f<jui  ^ 
one  of  tlie  tilth  order  of  eight  »a«^<J 
so  on. 

Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  B«dl<  « 
galvanometer  is  always  deflected  tknAfb  I 
same  number  of  degrees  by  a  cUfffot  «f  I 
same  quantity,  whatever  may  be  its  vetociiyi 
a  fact  established  experimentally  t^yDftf* 
day, — then  the  current  induced  la  lA  in' 
posed  metallic  plate  or  circuit  shnuU  ~ 
no  neutralizing  infiuencc  Ji-pon  the 
action  0f  two  adjacent  spirals,  aj  itjeiw 
by  a  galvanometer;  provided  the  two  « 
which  constitute  the  tertiary  cnrrcBtpfoto 
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posed  circuit  both  take  place  doriog  the  time 
of  a  single  vibratioii  of  the  needle.  For,  by 
reason  of  the  opposite  directions  and  equal 
quantities  of  these  tertiary  waves,  they  com- 
pensate each  other,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
earrent  induced  in  the  second  spiral  and 
indicated  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  there- 
fore, remains  unchanged. 

But,  as  the  phenomena  of  shocks  and  of  the 
magnetization  of  steel  needles  require  for  their 
production  currents  of  intensity,  or  of  suflicient 
Telocity  to  overcome  resistance  opposed  to 
their  motion,  they  are  affected  by  the  adverse 
inductive  actions  of  the  primitive  current  and 
of  the  portion  of  the  secondary  wave  of  in- 
creasing velocity,  which  tend  to  neutralize 
each  other. 

§  65.  The  shocks  given  by  a  helix  are  ren- 
dered much  more  intense  by  placing  a  bundle 
of  iron  wires  in  the  axis  of  the  helix,  by  rea- 
son of  the  reaction  of  the  magnetism  deve- 
loped in  the  iron.  The  theoretical  explanation 
of  which  fact  will  be  obvious,  when  we  shall 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  magneto-elec- 
tricity. 

§  66.  The  various  galvanic  coil  machines 
which  have  been  of  late  years  invented,  and 
employed  for  amusement  or  for  medical  pur- 
poses, all  depend  upon  and  are  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  above-mentioned  principles  of 
dynamical  indaciion.  They  differ  chiefly  in 
the  means  employed  for  making  and  breaking 
contact,  which  is  done  either  by  mechanical 
or  electro-magnetic  contrivances,  some  of 
which  are  very  ingenious. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  readiest  means  of 
changing  the  intensity  of  the  shock  produced 
by  an  induced  current,  is  to  vary  the  distance 
between  the  conductors ;  in  this  manner  any 
desired  degree  of  diminQtion  may  be  attained, 
and  electrical  currents  may  be  safely  employed 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  delicate  cases. 

^  67.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  though  interposed  conductors  exercise  a 
screening  power,  non-conductors  are  entirely 
destitute  of  any  such  influence.  This  fact  is 
shown  in  an  amasing  manner,  by  placing  a 
ribbon  coil,  wound  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  upon 
one  side  of  a  partition  wall  between  two  rooms, 
and  causing  a  person  on  the  other  side  to  grasp 
the  handles  of  a  helix  of  similar  form,  and 
move  it  towards  the  spot  opposite  the  coil ;  a 
shock  will  then  be  received  by  him,  without 
any  visible  cause ;  and  if  the  coil  and  ribbon, 
as  well  as  the  battery,  be  very  large,  this  efiect 
maybe  produced  even  at  the  distance'of  seve- 
ral feet 

S  68.  Jdion  of  Currentt  Ofi-  Currents;  or 
EUebrhdynamical  Attr action  and  RqmUion.  We 
owe  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  subject 
almost  entirely  to  the  ingenious  and  fertile  in- 
vestigations of  M.  Ampere.  It  constitutes  by 
far  the  most  important  portion  of  Electro-dy- 
namics, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
bond  of  connection  between  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  the  foundation  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  which  embraces  and  accounts 
for  all  the  known  phenomena  of  electro-mag- 
netism. These  phenomena,  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary electricity,  are  so  numerous,  and  suscep- 
tible of  such  infinitely  varied  modifications 


and  combinations,  that  for  reasons  precisely 
similar  to  those  stated  in  (§  6),  a  theory  is  not 
only  useful  but  necessary. 

The  first  discovery  in  Electrodynamics, 
which  served  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  was  made  in  1820  by  Prof.  Oersted 
of  Copenhagen,  who  found  that  a  magnetic 
needle  acted  upon  by  a  galvanic  current  as- 
sumes a  position  at  light-angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  Other  new  and  important 
facts  were  promptly  discovered  by  Ampere, 
Arago,  Davy,  Faraday  and  others ;  and  all  the 
observed  phenomena  were  satisfactorily  refer- 
red by  Ampere  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
mutual  action  of  electrical  currents,  by  means 
of  the  ingenious  hypothesis  that  magnetism 
consists  in  electrical  currents  revolving  around 
the  molecules  of  a  magnet,  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis. 

In  the  limits  of  an  article  so  brief  as  this, 
we  cannot  enumerate  in  detail  the  successive 
steps  by  which  this  portion  of  electrical  scip 
ence  was  rapidly  advanced;  nor  undertake  to 
describe  the  apparatus  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  or  even  much  of  that 
employed  by  Ampere  and  others  in  their  origi- 
nal researches.  We  therefore  refer  the  reader 
for  such  information  to  the  more  extended 
treatises  on  the  subject,  with  the  remark  that 
the  books  in  the  English  language  on  this 
branch  of  physics  abound  in  descriptions  of 
apparatus  and  isolated  experiments,  but  are, 
in  our  opinion,  generally  deficient  in  theoreti- 
cal exposition. 

§  69.  The  laws  of  electro-dynamical  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  experimentally  established 
by  M.  Ampere  and  which  serve  to  explain  all 
the  known  phenomena,  may  be  succinctly 
Slated  in  a  few  general  propositions. 

Prop.  1.  Parallel  currents  flbwing  in  the 
same  direction  attract  each  other;  and  they 
mutually  repel,  when  their  directions  are 
opposite. 

Prop.  2.  Two  currents  attract  each  other 
when  they  both  flow  towards  or  from  a  point, 
or  the  line  of  shortest  distance  between  them 
if  they  are  not  in  the  same  plane ;  and  they 
repel  each  other,  if  one  approaches  and  the 
other  recedes  from  it 

Prop.  3.  The  forces  vary  in  intensity  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
And  the  action  of  a  cu^'ent  flowing  in  a  given 
direction  is,  in  all  cas<ss,  equal  and  contrary 
to  that  which  it  exerts  when  it  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  current  acted  upon  and 
the  distance  remaining  constant 

Prop.  4.  The  attraction  or  repulsion  exert- 
ed by  a  current  passing  through  a  tortuous 
conductor,  however  numerous  its  flexures,  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
same  current  when  it  flows  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  same  points. 

4  70.  The  last  proposition  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  jiralue,  for  it  proves  that  the 
action  of  an  elementary  portion  of  a  current 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  any  polygonal  system 
of  infinitesimal  currents  which  may  connect 
its  extremities;  and,  therefore,  that  we  may 
substitute  for  such  an  element,  ds,  the  ccrrv* 
sponding  elements  dx,  dy,  dx,  its  projections  on 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 
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Hence,  we  may  express  analytically  the 
actions  of  the  elementary  portions  of  carrents, 
situated  in  any  manner  in  space,  and  hy  inte- 
gration determine  those  of  the  currents  them- 
selves. 

For  this  pTirpose,  let  dt,  d/  be  the  infinitely 
small  portions  of  any  two  currents,  exerting 
upon  each  other  forces,  the  intensities ,  of 
which,  at  the  unit  of  distance,  are  expressed 
by  i,f ;  for  greater  simplicity,  let  these  ele- 
ments be  referred  to  rectangular  axes,  the  Iine,r, 
connecting  their  middle  points  being  assumed 
as  the  axis  of  z,  and  the  plane  of  r,  y,  being 
that  formed  by  the  element  dt,  with  the  same 
line  or  axis.  Denote  also,  by  «e,)8,  the  angles 
formed  respectively  by  di,  rfi',  with  r ;  and  by^ 
y,  the  angle  which  the  plane  r,  ds  makes  with 
the  plane  r,  d/. 

Substituting  for  dt,d/,  their  projections  dx,dy 
and  rfi',  rf/,  d?',  we  have  two  parallel  currents, 
dy,  d/,  the  action  of  which  upon  each  other 
(Ptop.  1)  is  expressed  by 

d<^-y.dy.d/;  (A) 

and  also,  two  other  infinitesimal  currents 
dxtdaf,  situated  in  the  same  straight  line,  r, 
and  which  act  upon  each  other  (Prop.  2)  with 
a  force  denoted  by 

d-^^kS.dx.dn  (B) 

in  which  formulas  k  is  an  unknown  coefficient 
of  position,  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  action 
ot  dxtdaf  upon  each  other,  to  that  which  they 

would  exert  if  parallel ;  and  the  factor  —  is 

employed  to  denote  the  variation  of  the  forces 
wUh  Uie  distance  r,  in  some  unknown  ratio 
to  DC  determined  by  the  value  of  «. 

It  is  evident,  by  virtue  of  Prop.  2,  and  the 
Bjrmmetry  of  their  relative  actions,  that  all  the 
forces  into  which  we  have  resolved  tdtji'd/, 
except  those  of  (A)  and  (B),  will  be  in  equi- 
librium. Hence,  the  total  action  of  d*,  d^,  upon 
each  other  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

cy»J(*.«y+*dx.dO; 

or,  substituting  for  dx^  dy,  their  values  d<.  cos  «, 
,di.  sin  « ;  and  for  di^  dj/,  their  values  di/.  cos  /8, 
lb',  sin /0  cos  7^  we  have  the  general  formula 

4^B (sin«tsin/8cosy4-A:cos«tcos;e);  (C) 

by  the  integration  of  which,  the  action  of  any 
current  upon  another  may  be  determined, 
when  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  k 
and  n  have  once  been  ascertained. 

Bv  applying  this  formula,  (C),  to  two  par- 
ticular cases  in  which  the  forces  were  shown 
by  experiment  to  produce  equilibrium,  MM. 
Amp<^re  and  Savary  obtained,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  values  of  k  and  n,  two  equations 
df  condition,  one  of  which  was  of  the  second 
degree,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  two  solu- 
tions. A  third  experiment  served,  however,  to 
decide  between  tnese  different  solutions,  and 

to  give  the  values  iiik  2,  A;  ^  ^  •,  as  those  of 

the  unknown  quantities. 
§08 


%  71 .  The  value  of  «  so  2  evidently  pfovet 
that  the  forces  exerted  by  curpents  upoa  taA 
other,  like  the  physical  forces  of  Nature  ge&» 
rally,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  variation  in* 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and 
thus  the  first  clause  of  Prop.  3  was  established 
by  M.  Ampere.  That  electro-magnetic  foreet^ 
attributed  by  Ampere  to  hypothetical  cmreiits 
(§  68),  are  governed  by  the  same  general  law, 
was  experimentally  shown  by  MM.  Biot  and 
Savart,  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance  of 
Coulomb. 

^  72.  The  negative.value  obtained  for  the 
coefficient  k  indicates,  that  two  currents  flow- 
ing in  the  same  direction  and  situated  in  the 
same  right  line,  or  two  portions  of  a  single 
rectilineal  current,  repel  each  other.  T^ia 
conclusion,  deduced  mathematically  from  the 
above  general  formula,  (C),  was  put  to  the 
test  of  direct  experiment  and  confirmed  bjr 
M.  Ampdre,  by  means  of  a  simple  and  in* 
genious  contrivance  composed  of  a  wire  bent 
l7-shaped,  and  delicately  floated  by  its  two 
legs  in  two  separate  channels  of  mercnij 
similarly  connected  with  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  battery;  repulsion  was  shown  by  the 
receding  motion  of  this  wire  along  the  mer- 
curial  channels. 

The  same  formula  was  applied  by  MM.  Am- 
pere, 8avary  and  others  to  numerous  experi- 
ments, or  cases  for  which  integration  could  be 
readily  performed,  and  shown  in  all  instances 
to  give  perfectly  accordant  results.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  electro-djmamical  attraction  and  repulsion 
is  coextensive  with  our  power  of  mathematical 
application  and  deduction ;  and  also,  Ihat  the 
fundamental  (acts  of  (^  69),  are  established  bf^ 
means  of  a  severe  and  sufficiently  extended 
investigation. 

%  73.  We  shall  now  dedece  from  the  pro- 
positions of  (§  69),  the  effi?cts  of  the  mmnal 
action  of  currents  in  certain  cases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  for  the  illustration  of  which  mnefa 
of  the  apparatus  usually  constructed  by  the 
instrument-makers  is  designed. 

Ctue  1.  When  an  indefinite  current  A  A 
(Fig.  1),  acts  upon  a  terminated  current  C» 


flowing  at  right-angles  to  it,  an  element  p  of 
the  current  C  is  under  the  influence  of  forces 
exerted  hy  any  elements,  fn,tii',  of  the  current 
A  A  83rmmetrically  situated,  and  acting  watk 
equal  intensities.  If  the  current  A  A  flows  to 
the  right,  and  C  upwards  TFig.  1),  then  m  acta 
repulsively  or  iimitti,  ana  ntf  attractively  or 
pLt  (§  69,  Prop.  2) ;  and  from  the  theorem 
of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  it  follows  tha* 
C  will  tend  to  move  to  the  right  with  the  force 
p  i  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the  panl* 
lelogranu 
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But  if  C  Hows  downwards  (fig.  S),  then  the 
Ibvoes  of  m,  wl,  are  ^reversed,  and  C  tends  to 
I  with  equal  force  to  the  left 


This  case  combined  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Ampdre  (§  68),  famishes  the  theory  of  the 
fact  discovered  by  Faraday,  that  a  movable 
carreat  will  revolve  around  a  magnet;  and 
conversely,  action  and  reaction  being  equal, 
a  movable  magnet  will  revolve  around  a  fixed 
current  Also,  of  Ampere*s  rotating  cylin- 
ders and  various  other  illustrative  electro- 
magnetic apparatus. 

Cojff  3.    When  two  movable  currents  cross 
'  or  form  an  angle 
with  each  other, 
as  shown  in  fig. 
3,   it   is    evident 
that  the  attractive, 
plu»y  forces  com- 
bine with  the  re- 
pnlsivCy  mmtM,  forces,  to  cause  the  currents  to 
tarn  and  assume  parallel  positions. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  the  fact  dis- 
covered by  Oersted  (§  68),  as  well  as  of  the 
•galvanometer  and  other  instruments,  depends 
apon  this  case. 

CcM  3.  When  an  indefinite  rectilineal  cur- 
rent, •^•^f  acts  upon  a  terminated  and  sus- 
pended current  a,  the  latter  will  revolve.  This 
will  appear  evident  f  Props.  1,  2,  §  69)  upon 
inspection  of  fig.  4;  the  attractive  and  repul- 


sive forces,  for  the  different  quadrants,  a,  a',  a", 
and  a''^  being  indicated  by  the  signs  phu  and 
mtitM,  and  shown  to  produce  continued  rota- 
tion in  the  direction  of  tiie  two  dotted  arrows. 

Hence,  also,  an  indefinite  current  produces 
rotation,  when  it  acts  upon  a  system  of  con- 
Tergent  or  divergent  radial  currents,  such  as 
would  flow  between  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  a  circular  disc,  or  through  a  fluid 
conductor  contained  in  a  metallic  vessel,  to  or 
from  the  end  of  a  wire  immersed  in  the  flaid. 
We  may  thus  explain  vortices  produced  by 
dectro-magnetical  action  in  mercury,  and 
many  other  instances  of  rotation. 

%  74.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  all  ma- 
thematical reasonings  upon  the  action  of  cur- 
rents, that  the  law  of  variation  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  is  esta},lished  by 
die  value  n  ss  3,  only  for  the  mn  ual  action 
of  infinitesimal  or  elementary  curr^fnts  (§  70); 
for  if  an  element  act  upon  an  indefinite  recti- 
lineal current,  it  will  exert  a  force  inversely 
70 


proportional  to  the  distance,  and  not  to  its 
square.    This  is  evident  firom  fig.  6,  in  whidi 


/I  represents  an  element;  mn/,  a  unit  of 
length  of  an  indefinite  current  at  the  unit  of 
distance  from  p\  and  n*/  a  portion  of  the 
same  current  removed  to  any  distance,  d\  then 
nn'  =5  (2  (mn/) ;  and  the  action  of  j?  upon  each 
of  the  elements  of  n  n'  being  inversely  as  the 
square  of  d,  we  have  for  the  total  action 
p.(nn^)  ,  d.(mn/)  p(mm^)^ 
-'""      di  ^'      ^  d       ' 

hence,  /  :  p*(fnnif)  ::  1  !  rf; 

or  the  resultants  of  the  forces  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distances. 
f  In  like  manner,  it  may  readily  be  shown 
that  the  action  of  an  element  upon  similar 
surfaces  is  equal  at  all  distances ;  the  forces 
varying  inversely,  and  the  surfaces  directly, 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

§  75^  We  may  here  observe  that  by  sup- 
posing the  opposite  sides  of  electrical  currents 
to  possess  opposite  properties,  all  cases  of  at> 
traction  and  repulsion  may  readily  be  rendered 
evident  upon  mere  inspection.  Thus,  in  the 
diagrams,  we  have  placed  the  dark  line,  or 
shaded  side,  alwayi  to  the  right  of  the  current: 
and  the  action  in  each  case  may  be  determined 
by  the  general  rule,  that  like  tides  repel,  and  vn- 
like  attract.  This  mode  of  conceiving  of  the 
mutual  action  of  electrical  currents,  is  oAen 
extremely  convenient ;  and  it  may  greatly  aid 
those  wha  are  not  familiar  with  mathematical 
methods  of  reasoning. 

4.  Magneto-Electricity, 

"  §  76.  Under  this  title  we  shall  discuss  not 
only  the  electrical  phenomena  to  which  it  has 
been  limited  by  some  writers,  but  also  the 
subjects  of  magnetism  and  electro-magnetism. 

The  term  dectro-magnetism  is  usually  applied 
by  English  writers^  to  the  magnetic  and  dy« 
namical  efiects  caused  by  electrical  currents ; 
and,  conversely,  magntto^kctricity  to  the  eleo* 
trical  phenomena  produced  by  magnetism. 
M.  Ampere  employs  the  word  electro-dynamia 
to  embrace  all  magnetic,  electro-magnetic,  and 
magneto-electrical  phenomena,  as  well  as  tlw 
action  of  electrical  currents  on  each  other 
(§§  68 — 74) ;  but  it  seems  to  us  preferable  to 
giire  to  that  term  a  more  extended  signification 
(§  7),  and  to  make  use  of  magnetO'eUctricity  as 
a  suitable  name  for  the  classification  of  all 
facts  relative  to  magnetism,  or  to  the  connec- 
tion and  mutual  action  of  electricity  and  msg- 
netism. 

§  77.    It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that  ths 

load$tme  possessed  the  power  of  attmotmg 

iron ;  but  their  speculations  with  reference  to 

this  proper^  were  metaphysical  and  fruitlesf 
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This  mineral,  an  oxide  of  iron,  was  called  by 
tiie  Greeirs  /jtayne,  from  which  the  word  magnet 
is  derived. 

The  polarity  of  a  majcnet,  or  the  directive 
property  by  which  it  tends  to  assume  a  north 
and  south  position,  was  nnknowa  in  Europe 
until  the  12th  century,  when  a  knowledge  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  derived  from  the  Chi- 
nese through  the  Tartars,  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  the  crusaders.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  history  of  the  world  than  the  use 
of  that  simple  instrument ;  guided  by  it,  Co- 
lumbus pursued  his  course  to  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and  navigators,  no  longer  compelled 
to  depend  only  upon  familiar  stars,  or  keep 
within  reach  of  well-known  shores,  have 
visited  every  portion  of  the  globe,  rendering 
commerce  coextensive  with  the  habitable 
world. 

§  78.  No  attempt  was  liiade  to  investigate 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism  experimentally, 
•before  the  time  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  published 
his  researches  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Mag" 
nete,  a.i>.  1600;  this  work,  to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  (§  1),  contains 
nearly  every  important  fact  known  until  1769, 
when  ^pinus  of  St.  Petersburgh  brought  for- 
ward, in  his  TerUamen  Theorug  ElectricitatU  et 
Magnetism,  a  mathematical  theory  which 
seemed  to  connect  magnetic  phenomena;  as 
that  of  Franklin,  which  he  adopted  and  amend- 
^  (§  ^)f  does  those  of  electricity. 

^  79.  The  general  phenomena  of  magnet- 
ism and  electricity  are  very  analogous;  thus, 
similar  and  dissimilar  ends,  or  poie$f  of  mag- 
nets mutually  repel  and  fittract;  bodies  are 
rendered  magnetic  by  induction;  and  the  sensi- 
ble distribution  of  magnetism,  like  that  of 
electricity,  is  superficial.  But  magnetism  is 
incapable  of  transference,  since  a  magnet  be- 
comes stronger,  and  therefore  gains  instead 
of  losing  power,  when  used  to  imparl  magnet- 
ism to  another  body.  Ordinary  magnetism, 
also,  can  be  readily  developed  only  in  a  few 
metals ;  and  it  is  permanent  in  steel,  but  tran- 
sitory in  «oft  iron. 

%  80  •  Theory  of  ^pinut.  To  connect  and 
render  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  suscepti- 
ble of  mathematical  investigation,  ^pinus 
ascribed  them  to  the  action  f  a  subtile  hypo- 
thetical fluid,  the  properties  of  which  he  as- 
sumed to  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  particles  of  the  magnetic  fluid  mutu- 
ally repel  each  other,  and  attract  those  of  iron. 

2.  This  fluid  exists  in,  and  is  incapable  of 
passing  out  of  ferruginous  bodies,  though  it 
18  free  to  move  within  them.  To  this  internal 
motion  steel  opposes  great  resistance,  but  soft 
iron  comparatively  little. 

8.  The  particles  of  absolute  iron,  or  that 
deprived  oP  its  natural  portion  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  repel  each  other. 

This  theory  accounted  satisfactorily  for  all 
the  phenomena,  with  one  exception, — when  a 
magnet  is  broken,  the  fragments  are  all  found 
to  be  magnets,  exactly  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  original  magnet  and  to  each  other. 
But,  according  to  the  theory  of  ^pinus,  the 
state  of  a  magnetized  body  is  assumed  to  be 
one  cf  tension  analogous  to  that  of  a  body 
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electrified  inductively  (§  24) ;  one  end  con- 
taining more  than  its  natural  share  of  the 
hypothetical  fluid,  or  being  magnetized  jiIm, 
and  the  other  having  less,  or  being  mimut. 
Hence  this  theory  failed  to  include,  and  was 
even  in  contradiction  with,  the  above-men- 
tioned fact.  The  defect  may  be  easily  reme- 
died by  supposing,  as  Coulomb  afterwards 
did,  the  disturbance  of  the  hypothetical  fluid, 
or  tension,  to  take  place  molecularly ;  and  the 
theory  of  jGpinus  will  then  explain  all  simple 
magnetic  phenomena. 

§  81.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  mer- 
it of  a  physical  theory  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  its  being  a  true  representation  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  as  in  its  serving  to  guide  in- 
vestigation in  the  path  of  discovery,  and 
especially  by  means  of  mathematical  deduc- 
tion. The  claims  of  jGpinus  to  our  considera- 
tion are  not,  therefore,  lessened  by  the  failing 
case  of  his  theory ;  for  they  are  based  upon 
his  clear  and  exact  mathematical  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion,  considered  as  physical  forces;  by 
which  he  completely  dispelled  the  wild  and 
vague  speculations  of  Descartes,  so  strangely 
entertained  and  adopted  even  by  such  minds 
as  that  of  Euler,  long  after  they  were  brought 
forth. 

§  82.  Discoveries  and  Theory  of  Coulomb.  The 
next  important  step  in  the  progress  of  magnet* 
ism  was  made  by  Coulomb,  who  was  enabled, 
by  means  of  his  balance  of  torsion,  to  mea- 
sure exactly  the  intensity  of  magnetic  forces, 
and  thus  to  prove  that  they  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

He  also  modified  and  improved  the  theoiy 
of  uEpinus,  by  supposing  a  magnet  to  consist 
of  magnetic  molecules  or  elements,  having 
each  a  north  and  south  pole,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  opposite  poles  of  internal  consecutive 
elements  are  in  juxtaposition,  and  therefore 
tend  to  neutralize  the  action  of  each  other 
with  reference  to  external  bodies.  And  he 
ascribed  all  magnetic  phenomena  to  the  action 
of  two  hypothetical  and  imponderable  fluids, 
existing  in  the  atoms  of  ferruginous  bodies, 
and  called  respectively  boreal  and  austral  mag- 
netism ;  like  particles  of  which  mutually  re- 
pel, while  unlike  particles  attract  each  other. 

The  development  of  magnetism,  according 
to  this  theory,  consists  in  &e  inductive  sepsp 
ration  of  the  two  fluids  in  the  molecules  or 
magnetic  elements;  and  iron  and  steel  are 
supposed  to  exert  very  difi!*erent  degrees  of 
resistance  to  this  internal  molecular  motion 
of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  to  their  return  from 
the  polar  or  separated  state  to  that  of  combi- 
nation and  perfect  neutralization. 

This  theory  discussed  and  applied  mathe- 
matically, first  by  Coulomb  and  subsequently 
by  Poisson,  was  found  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with,  and  to  account  satisfactorily  for,  all 
observed  magnetic  phenomena,  until  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic discoveries  of  Oersted,  Ampere, 
Faraday  and  others,  required  for  their  connec- 
tion and  explanation  some  new  hypothesis  or 
physical  conception,  by  which  magnetism 
should  be  ascribed  to  an  electro-dynamical 
cause.  Such  an  hypothesis  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  theoiy 
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sf  Aan^,  already  briefly  aUaded  to  in  (§  68), 
ttsd  of  which  we  shall  now,  for  reasons  stated 
in  (4  0)i  endeavor  to  give  a  full  exposition. 

§83.  Tkior^  of  Jmpirt,  (1.)  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism  are  due  to  the  action  of 
constant  electrical  currents  revolving  around 
erery  magnetic  element  at  right-angles  to  the 
axis  passing  through  its  poles. 

(tL)  These  electrical  currents  are  governed 
bj  the  laws  of  electro-<lynamical  attraction 
and  repulsion  (§|  68 — 74);  and  they  possess 
the  power  of  inducing  similar  currents  in 
fermginous  and  other  conducting  bodies. 

§  84.  To  classify  and  discuss  the  various 
phenomena  of  magneto-electricity,  we  shall 
treat  of  them  under  the  following  heads: — 
1.  Distribution ;  2.  Attraction  and  Repulsion ; 
S.  Induction ;  4.  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

§  85.  Maf^ntiie  Diitribuiion.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  (§  80)  that  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose magnetism  to  be  a  molecular  property ; 
fnit  it  may  be  shown,  by  the  theory  of  Am- 
pere, or  by  that  of  Coulomb,  as  well  as  by 
experiment,  that  the  external  or  sensible  ac- 
tion of  a  magnet  is  produced  by  the  superficial 
elements.  And  it  follows,  therefore,  that  hol- 
low magnetic  bodies  exert  as  much  force  as 
those  of  equal  size  and  similar  figure  which 
are  solid, — the  metal  and  degree  of  magnetiza- 
tion of  both  being  the  same. 

If,  as  the  theory  of  Ampere  assumes,  elec- 
trical currents  revolve  around  the  particles  of 
a  magnet,  as  represented  in  transverse  sec- 
tion in  fig.  6;    it  is  then  evident,  that  the 


opposite  forces  exerted  by  adjacent  portions 
of  the  internal  elementary  currents  will  ncu- 
trab'ze  each  other,  and  that  the  resultant  of 
each  sectional  system  will,  therefore,  be  ecjuiva- 
lent  to  that  of  a  large  superficial  current  circu- 
lating around  the  whole.  Hence,  in  discuss- 
ing the  action  qf  magnets,  we  may  generally 
disregard  the  molecular  forces,  and  consider 
only  those  which  would  be  exerted  by  external 
circumferential  currents  substituted  for  them. 
An  inspection  of  the  annexed  diagram 
(Fig.  7),  representing  in  longitudinal  section 
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the  hypothetical  state  of  a  magnet  according 
to  the  theory  of  Coulomb,  will  serve  to  show, 
Aat  it  may  readily  be  inferred  from  that  theory, 


that  the  external  action  of  all  the  elements 
should  be  the  sama  as  that  of  a  superficial 
magnetic  stratum.  And  this  conclusion  Pois- 
son  has  demonstrated  rigorously,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  theory. 

In  the^course  of  a  valuable  series  of  experi- 
ments on  magnetic  attraction,  Mr.  Barlow 
found,  that  a  solid  10-inch  ball  of  iron,  used 
for  proving  mortars,  and  weighing  128  lbs., 
produced  exactly  the  tame  deviations  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  in  various  positions,  as  those  he 
obtained  with  a  10-inch  shell,  weighing  96  lbs., 
or  having  only  three-fourths  of  the  mass  of 
the  former.  This  fact  he  tested  and  extended 
by  cmjiloying  shells  of  different  thickness; 
and  he  thus  proved  "  that  the  power  of  mag- 
netic attraction  resides  wholly  on  the  surface, 
and  is  independent  of  the  mass." 

%  86.  Attraction  and  RrpuUion.  That  the 
forces  which  magnets  exert  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  was  proved  by 
Coulomb  in  two  different  ways:  first  by  mea- 
suring directly  the  torsion  required  to  resist 
the  deliecting  action  of  a  mai^net  upon  a  sus- 
pended needle,  at  successive  distances;  and, 
secondly,  by  vibrating  the  needle,  thus  attracted 
or  repelled,  and  observing  the  number  of  oscil* 
lations  which  take  place  in  a  given  time. 
These  methods  are  similar  to  those  employed 
for  measuring  electrical  forces  (^§  18—33} 
and  the  method  of  oscillations  (§  18)  is  also 
that  which  was  used  by  MM.  Biot  and  Savart 
(§71),  to  show  that  electro-magnetic  forces 
obey  the  same  general  law. 

§  87.  Previously  to  the  labors  of  Coulomb, 
the  only  mode  of  determining  the  power  of  a 
magnet,  was  by  trying  w^hat  amount  of  weight 
it  could  lift:  a  rude  method,  but  one  which 
may  frequently  be  useful  in  experimental  re- 
searches. 

§  88.  When  a  fixed  magnet  acts  upon  an- 
other which  IS  free  to  move  in  any  direction, 
it  tends  to  produce  two  distinct  kinds  of  mo- 
lion  in  the  latter:  one  direciivey  by  which  the 
movable  magnet  is  deflected,  and  the  other 
ininslutivey  which  would  cause  the  two  magnets 
to  come  together.  This  is  evident  from  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  8),  in  whieh  the  arrcws 
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and  signs  -f-  ^^^  — i  indicate  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  between  the  poles  8  and 
N  of  the  movable  magnet,  and  the  pole  N'  of 
the  fixed  magnet  By  the  sum  of  which  forces 
the  former  tends  to  turn  about  its  middle  point, 
as  a  centre,  and  to  assume  the  position  fi,  i, 
with  its  pole  S  directed  towards  A'.  In  this 
position,  the  movable  magnet  is  still  attracted 
with  a  translative  force  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  distances 
of  the  points  «  and  n  from  N'.  Yox  \\i<^  %i^<^ 
of  simplicity,  we  Yiare  coiisVdei^  onX^  ^^ 
forces  exerted  by  \he  vAe  N'  oi  v\v^  toA 
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magnet,  but  it  is  evident  diat  its  other  pole  8' 
ifBl  hare  an  opposite  action,  the  intensity  of 
which  will  be  to  that  of  2f  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  their  respective  distances 
from  the  movable  magnet ;  and  the  whole  ac- 
tion of  the  magnet  JV'  S'  will,  therefore,  be 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  actions  of  its 
two  poles. 

When  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  two 
magnets  to  the  length  of  the  movable  magnet 
is  very  great,  it  is  evident  that  the  translative 
force  wiU  be  inappreciable,  while  the  directive 
force  will  still  act  energetically.  The  one 
being  the  difference,  the  other  the  sum  of 
forces  of  nearly  equal  intensity.' 

§  89.  The  forces  of  magnetism  operate 
through  different  media  with  equal  intensity ; 
or  alike  in  vacuo  and  through  solid,  liquid  and 
gaseous  substances.  Hence,  since  they  also 
wry  with  the  distance  according  to  a  well- 
known  law  (§  86),  we  may  apply  magnetism 
to  such  purposes  as  the  determination  of  the 
tfiickness  of  a  wall  or  other  solid  structure, 
which  cannot  readily  be  measured  by  simpler 
means. 

§  90.  To  deduce  from  Ampere's  theory  the 
phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, it  becomes  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
tite  direction  which  the  laws  of  electro- 
dynamical  action  (§  69)  require  us  to  as- 
sume, to  be  that  of  the  currents  supposed  to 
revolve  around  the  t^xes  of  magnets.  And  it 
has  l>een  found  that  to  render  the  theory  ac- 
cordant with  observed  facts,  the  motion  of  the 
hypothetical^  currents  must  be  contrary  to  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  sun,  or  to  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  when  the  north  pole 
of  the  magnet  is  elevated. 

i  91.  The  simplest  method  of  applying 
this  theory,  and  of  tracing  its  consequences 
under  all  possible  combinations  of  relative 
position  and  distance  l>etween  any  number  of 
magnets,  is  to  make  a  number  of  models  of 
wood  or  paper,  representing  hjrpothetical  mag- 
nets, and  to  employ  them,  with  the  laws  of  the 
action  of  currents  on  currents  (Cases  I — 3, 
§  78),  to  deduce  the  actions  which  should  take 
place.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  repre- 
sented, in  fig.  9,  two  such  models  or  hjrpo- 
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thetical  magnets,  placed  with  their  axes  in  the 
same  line,  and  with  the  north  pole  of  one  ad- 
jacent to  the  south  pole  of  the  other;  in  this 
position  the  currents  flow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  dierefore  the  two  magnets  attract 
each  other  (§  69) ;  but,  if  the  position  of  either 
of  the  models  were  reversed,  like  poles  would 
be  placed  together,  the  currents  would  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  and  repulsion  should  ensue. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  in  every  instance 
tiiat  the  theory  of  Ampere  furnishes  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  action  of  magnets  on  each 
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§  9».    With  equal  simplicity,  all  the  eff*ects 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  electrical 
ottmnls  and  magnets,  flow  from  the  same 
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theory,  as  consequences  of  the  establisked 
principles  of  electro-dynamical  attraction  imd 
repulsion  (§  69).  To  illustrate  this,  we  shaft 
apply  the  theory  to  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  familiar  facts. 

§  93.  The  fact  of  Oersted  (§  68),— that  a 
magnet  assumes  a  polar  position  transverse 
to  that  of  an  electrical  current,  or  tangential 
to  circles  described  about  the  latter  as  an  axis, 
is  a  simple  instance  of  (§  73,  Case  3),  or  of 
the  tendency  of  currents  to  assume  parallel 
and  similar  directions. 

§  94.  The  mutual  rotation  of  currents  and 
magnets  about  each  other  as  axes,  discovered 
by  Faraday,  is  explained  by  (§  73,  Case  1). 
The  first  and  simplest  conurivance  of  that  dia- 
tinguished  philosopher,  for  exhibiting  the  mo- 
tion of  a  current  around  a  magnet,  consist! 
of  a  glass  tube,  fig.  10,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  two  ends  of  which 
are  closed  by  corks ;  a  small  mag- 
net passes  through  the  bottom  cork 
inio  the  tube,  the  space  between  the 
magnet  and  the  tube  being  partly 
filled  with  meroury;  and  a  fine 
platinum  wire  is  freely  suspended 
by  means  of  a  hook  of  the  same 
metal  from  the  upper  cork.  When 
a  current  passes  through  the  mova- 
ble wire,  it  revolves  rapidly  around 
the  magnet,  and  the  direction  of  its 
motion  changes  whenever  that  of 
the  current  is  reversed.  Also,  since 
action  and  reaction  are  always 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  each 
other,  if  the  wire  be  rendered  fixed 
and  the  magnet  movable,  the  latter 
will  revolve  about  the  former.  Mr. 
Faraday  invented  arrangements  for 
showing  these  two  rotations  at  the 
same  time ;  but  for  descriptions  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  contrivances  for  causing 
a  magnet  to  revolve  upon  its  own  axis,  of 
Ampere's  rotating  cylinders,  and  of  other  in- 
genious philosophical  toys  dependent  upon 
the  same  principle,  we  refer  the  reader  to  any 
of  the  treatises  on  electro-magnetical  apparatus 
and  experiments. 

§  95.  The  rotary  motion  of  a  movable  car- 
rent  about  a  magnet  is  easily  and  beautiful^ 
shown  by  means  of  mercury.  If  the  con- 
ducting wire  from  one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery 
terminate  in  a  circular  copper  ring,  immersed 
in  a  shallow  basin  of  mercury,  and  the  end 
of  the  wire  from  the  other  pole  be  dipped  into 
the  mercury  at  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the 
ring;  then  the  convergent  or  divergent  cur- 
rents between  the  ring  and  the  centre  will  give 
rise  to  rapid  rotation  of  the  mercury,  whenever 
the  pole  of  a  magnet  is  brought  near  to  that 
centre,  either  above  or  below  the  basin. 

§  96.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a  number  of 
similar  currents  act  in  like  manner  upon  a 
given  current  or  magnet,  the  sum  of  the  forces 
which  they  exert  will  be  direcUy  proportional 
to  their  number.  Also,  it  appears  from  (§  69), 
that  any  two  currents  flowing  in  opposite  ^- 
reotions  should  act  alike  upon  a  magnet  placed 
between  them. 

Upon  these  two  principles  the  « tieetro-mag* 
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Mlk  mmii^piur,"  or  galvanometer,  of  Schweig- 
fcr  is  eonstructed.  A  long  wire  is  coiled 
ipoa  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
luadrilateral  opening,  in  which  a  delicate 
nagnetic  needle  moves  with  ease  upon  a  sharp 
>iTOC  (fig.  11);  each  spire  of  the  wire  pro- 


laces  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  two  singfle 
inrrents,  and  the  total  action  is  equal  to  the 
mm  of  the  actions  of  all  the  spires.  The 
ipires  should  be  in&ulated  by  wrapping  them 
rith  silk  or  cotton  yarn,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
lace  of  the  current  from  one  spire  to  another. 

This  beautiful  contrivance  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  made  not  only  more  delicate, 
t>Qt  also  exact  in  its  indications  of  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  electro-magnetic  forces,  by  sus- 
pending the  needle  with  a  single  silk  fibre,  so 
IS  to  constitute  a  balance  of  torsion.  And  it 
las  been  rendered  independent  of  the  direct- 
ive tendency  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  by 
employing  two  magnets  connected  firmly  to- 
Eetner,  with  their  similar  poles  in  opposite 
iirections,  and  suspended  in  such  a  mdnner 
that  one  shall  be  above  and  the  other  below 
the  superior  portion  of  the  quadrilateral  coil. 
Bach  an  arrangement  is  usually  called  an 
usfaiic  needle ;  and  it  is  often  very  useful  and 
convenient  for  researches,  in  which  it  is  re- 
(^uisite  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  terrestrial 
action. 

§  ©7.  If  a  copper  wire  be  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  helix,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw,  by  wind- 
ing it  closely  upon  any  cylindrical  body,  and 
then  removing  the  latter  from  the  interior  of 
the  spires ;  it  follows,  from  the  theory  of  Am- 
pere, that  such  a  helix,  which  he  calls  an 
tUctnhdynamirul  cyUadery  will  exhibit  all  the 
properties  of  an  ordinary  magnet  of  similar 
size  and  shape,  whenever  an  electrical  cur- 
rent is  made  to  pass  through  it.  This  .conse- 
quence of  the  theory  has  been  fully  verified 
by  experiment,  so  that  electro-dynamical  cylin- 
ders may  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  mag- 
nets, or  conversely,  magnets  for  cylinders, 
with  similar  results. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  12)  represents  a 
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convenient  and  simple  mode  of  eoDatneUug 


an  electro-djmamical  cylinder,  in  which  the 
extremities  of  the  wire  of  the  helix  past 
down  through  a  large  cork,  and  are  sokiered 
one  to  the  zinc,  the  other  to  the  copper  plate 
of  a  gi^vanic  pair.  This  little  apparatus  is 
rendered  active  by  floating  it  upon  acidulated 
water,  in  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  avoid 
adhesion ;  and  it  readily  exhibits  the  proper- 
ties of  a  magnet,  assuming  a  north  and  soolJi 
position,  and  having  its  poles  repelled  by 
like,  and  attracted  by  unlike  poles  of  ordinary 
magnets. 

The  only  difference  between  the  action  of 
snch  cylinders  and  of  magnets,  is  in  the  in* 
tensity  of  their  respective  actions.  And  this 
result  should  be  anticipated,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  theory ;  the  number  of  the  hypothetical 
currents  in  a  magnet  being  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  great,  and  that  of  the  currents  of  a 
helix  being  limited  by  the  number  of  its 
spires. 

Another  and  a  simpler  toy  for  illustrating 
the  same  truth,  was  invented  by  M.  De  la  Rive; 
in  it  the  wire  is  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
and  its  two  ends  pass  down  through  a  cork  to 
be  soldered  to  a  galvanic  pair  of  plates,  as  in 
the  arrangement  described  above.  Sock  a 
ring  acts  exactly  like  an  equal  number  of  spires 
of  an  electro-dynamical  cylinder. 

It  is  oAen  convenient,  for  experiments,  to 
have  the  convolutions  of  a  spiral  conductor 
situated  concentrically  and  in  a  single  plane; 
and  such  an  arrangement  evidently  acts  with 
the  combined  effect  of  all  its  spires. 

4  98.  The  established  principhes  of  electro- 
dynamical  attraction  and  repulsion,  combined 
with  the  theory  of  Ampere,  not  only  furnish  a 
ready  explanation  of  every  electro-magnetic 
machine  which  has  been  or  may  be  invented, 
but  also  enable  any  one  to  foresee  the  result 
of  new  combinations,  and  therefore  to  con- 
trive without  difficulty  an  unlimited  number 
of  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion. When  the  nature  and  laws  of  physical 
forces  are  once  determined,  it  is  the  office  of 
mere  mechanical  ingenuity  to  apply  those 
forces ;  but  little  credit  can  therefore  be  any 
longer  claimed  for  the  invention  of  an  electro- 
dynamical  toy. 

§  99.  Magneto-eUrtrical  Induction,  When  a 
magnet  is  brought  near  to,  or  in  contact  with 
soft  iron,  the  latter  acquires  all  the  properties 
of  a  magnet ;  but  it  does  not  retain  them,  if 
removed  from  the  exciting  influence  of  the 
magnet. 

This  action  is  very  analogous  to  the  induc- 
tive disturbance  of  the  electricity  of  bodies, 
discussed  in  (^§  24 — 27).  The  analogy  is, 
however,  imperfect;  for  electricity  moves 
freely  in  conductors,  and  even  passes  readily 
from  one  body  to  another,  when  the  distance 
between  them  is  not  too  great ;  while  magnet- 
ism seems  to  be  molecular,  and  incapable  of 
transference  even  from  particle  to  particle  of 
the  same  mass.  Hence,  magnetic  develop- 
ment is  a  purely  inductive  result,  and  is  great- 
est between  two  bodies  when  they  are  in  con- 
tact. Hence,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  maoDAV 
ize  a  body  with  either  %  nori!lEkexii  ox  ^voSuasrc: 
polarity  alone*  and  two  Yiilsvem  ol  ^  Xatn^^ 
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magnet  are  not  found  to  be  in  opposite  states, 
bat  similar  to  each  other  and  to  the  original 
magnet 

§  100.  The  phenomena  of  ordinary  mag- 
netic induction  are  explained  by  the  theory 
of  Coulomb,  as  those  of  electrical  induction 
are  by  the  theory  of  Dufay ;  but  the  theory  of 
iEpinus,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  80),  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  them  satisfactorily, 
writhout  an  additional  postulate. 

^101.  That  Ampere's  theory  may  embrace 
the  facts  stated  above  (§  99),  as  well  as  other 
inductive  e/fects,  it  is  evidently  requisite  that 
electrical  currents  should  possess  the  power 
of  inducing  currents  similar  to  themselves, 
and  also  of  developing  magnetism  in  ferrugi- 
nous bodies. 

Under  the  head  of  electro-djmamical  induc- 
tion (§§  68 — 64),  we  have  already  discussed 
many  facts  relative  to  the  induction  of  cur- 
rents by  currents ;  and  that  currents  are  also 
induced  by  magnetism  (theoretically  by  the 
hypothetical  currents  of  Ampere),  will  be  fully 
set  forth  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  arti- 
cle, (see  §  115). 

In  the  month  of  July,  1820,  Oersted  made 
known  his  celebrated  discovery  (§  68),  and  in 
the  succeeding  September,  Arago  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
the  second  electro-magnetic  discovery,  that  a 
galvanic  current  possesses  the  power  of  ren- 
dering iron  or  steel  magnetic. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  power  of  elec- 
trical currents  to  induce  other  cuiTents  and 
devclope  magnetism,  required  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  Ampere,  is  found  by  ex- 
periment to  be  a  physical  fact. 

^  102.  Induction  of  Magnetitm  by  EhdrirUy. 
To  the  important  discovery  of  magnetic  induc- 
tion by  electrical  currents,  M.  Arago  was  led, 
by  observing  that  iron  filings  are  attracted  by 
the  conducting  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
That  this  property  is  magnetic,  and  not  simply 
electrical,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
filings  of  other  metals  are  not  similarly  at- 
tracted, and  also  by  permanently  magnetizing 
steel  needles  enveloped  in  electro-dynamical 
helixes.  And  that  the  phenomena  is  one  of 
induction,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
filings  and  needles  acquire  magnetic  proper- 
ties without  contact  with,  and  even  at  a  dis- 
tance from,  the  conducting  wire. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Arago  was 
engaged  in  making  these  beautiful  and  valu- 
able experiments  in  France,  Sir  H.  Davy  was 
occupied  with  similar  investigations  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  resulted  in  the  independent  dis- 
covery of  the  same  facts  by  each  of  those 
distinguished  philosophers. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  substituted  for  the  steel  nee- 
dles used  by  Arago  and  Davy,  pieces  of  soft 
iron  wire  wrapped  in  helixes  of  copper,  and 
found  that  they  were  rendered  intensely  mag- 
netic 

§  103.  Our  knowledge  of  electro-magnetic 
induction  was  next  extended  by  the  researches 
of  ProC  Henry,  who  found  that  the  principle 
uf  the  galvanic  multiplier  (§  96)  may  be  ap- 
l^jied  to  the  development  of  great  magnetic 
powvr  in  soft  iron,  by  a  small  galvanic  bat^ 
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tery ;  and  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  inductive  action  of  electrical  currents 
upon  considerable  masses  of  iron,  and  of  in- 
vestigating the  relative  power  of  currents  of 
different  quantity  and  intensity,  as  well  as  of 
the  same  current  when  transmitted  through 
insulated  conducting  helices  of  various  lengths, 
and  opposing  dififerent  degrees  of  resistance 
to  its  motion. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Prof.  Henry  is  re- 
presented in  (fig.  13) ;  it  consists  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  2  inches  square  and  20  inches  long,  bent 


in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  or  of  a  horse  shoe 
9}  inches  high,  and  weighing  21  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois; a  piece  of  iron  from  the  same  bar, 
weighing  7  lbs.,  was  filed  fiat  on  one  surface 
for  an  armature  or  lifter;  and  the  extremities 
of  the  legs  of  the  horse-shoe  were  truly  ground 
to  the  surface  of  the  armature.  Around  the 
horse-shoe  540  feet  of  copper  wire,  well  coverw 
ed  with  waxed  thread  to  secure  insulation,  were 
wound  in  nine  coils  of  60  feet  each;  these 
coils  were  not  wrapped  continuously  arouhd  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  but  each  strand  occu- 
pied about  two  inches,  and  waS  wound  several 
times  backward  and  forward  over  itself;  the 
several  ends  of  the  wires  were  left  projecting 
and  numbered,  so  that  the  first  and  last  of 
each  strand  could  be  readily  distinguished. 
In  this  manner  a  large  experimental  magnet 
was  formed,  with  which  several  combinations 
of  wire  could  be  made  by  merely  uniting  the 
diflerent  projecting  ends ;  thus,  if  the  last  end 
of  the  first  wire  be  soldered  to  the  first  end  of 
the  second,  and  so  on  through  all  the  series, 
the  whole  will  constitute  a  continuous  coil  of 
one  long  wire ;  and  by  soldering  diflerent  ends, 
a  double  coil  of  half  the  length,  or  a  triple 
coil  of  one-third  the  length,  dec,  could  be 
readily  formed.  The  horse-shoe  was  sus- 
pended in  a  strong  wooden  frame,  and  an  iron 
bar  was  fixed  below,  so  as  to  act  as  a  lever 
of  the  second  order,  graduated  and  counter- 
poised, so  that  the  weights  supported  might  be 
estimated  by  a  sliding  weight,  as  with  the 
common  steelyard. 

^104.  With  a  small  single  battery,  con- 
sisting of  two  concentric  copper  cylinders 
and  one  of  zinc  between  them,  excited  by  im- 
mersion in  a  cup  of  dilute  acid,  and  exposing 
a  zinc  surface  of  Jths  of  a  square  foot,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  »^ 
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Mb.  of  wirtt  Weight  sap- 

■older«d  to  ported  in  lbs. 

the  batteiy.  avoirdupois. 

1.    Each  wire  in  succession 7 

8.    One  on  each  side  of  the  arch  ...  146 

8.  One  from  the  end  of  each  leg. . .  200 

3.  One  from  each  leg,  and  the  other 

from  the  arch 300 

4.  Two  from  each  extremity 607 

6.    Three  on  each  side 670 

9.  All  the  wires  attached 660 

9.    All  the  wires  soldered  to  a  battery 

exposing  one  square  foot  of 

zinc  surface 760 

9.  All  the  wires  attached  to  a  pair 
of  plates  exactly  one  inch 
square 86 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  small  simple  battery  is  capable 
of  producing  great  magnetic  effects,  if  the 
spires  of  the  inducing  helix  are  numerous, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent is  not  very  great 

§  106.  The  effect  of  var3ring  the  lengths 
of  the  conducting  wires  and  the  intensity  of 
the  current,  was  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
following  experiments.  Six  wires,  each  30  feet 
long,  attached  to  the  small  cylindrical  battery 
described  above,  caused  the  horse-shoe  bar  to 
lift  376  lbs.;  and  when  the  same  wires  were 
united  so  as  to  form  three  coils  of  sixty  feet,  it 
supported  290  lbs.  Hence  it  appears  that,  with 
a  simple  galvanic  battery,  six  short  wires  are 
more  powerful  than  three  of  double  the  length. 

The  two  wires  which  had  sustained  200  libs., 
when  separated,  being  united  so  as  to  form  a 
single  coil  of  120  feet,  liAed  only  60  lbs.  But 
when  a  small  compound  battery  of  two  ele- 
ments, exposing  exactly  the  same  zinc  sur- 
face as  the  single  battery  used  in  the  last  pi- 
periment,  was  substituted  for  it,  the  weight 
liAed  was  110  lbs.,  or  nearly  double. 

Also,  a  small  horse-shoe,  i  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  wound  with  8  feet  of  copper  wire, 
when  attached  directly  to  a  simple  battery 
with  a  zinc  plate  4  inches  by  7,  surrounded  by 
copper,  lined  4j  lbs.;  but  when  the  current 
passed  through  a  copper  wire  1060  feet  long 
and  0.046  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  supported 
only  half  an  ounce ;  through  630  feet,  or  half 
of  the  same  wire,  it  lifted  2  oz.  The  whole 
length  of  the  wire  being  then  attached  to  a 
small  compound  battery  on  Mr.  Cruickshank's 
plan,  containing  26  double  plates,  and  pre- 
senting exactly  the  same  extent  of  zinc  sur- 
face to  the  action  of  the  acid  as  the  simple 
battery  used  in  the  last  experiments,  the  weight 
lifted  was  8  oz.;  and  when  the  intervening 
wire  was  removed  and  the  trough  attached 
directly  to  the  ends  of  the  wire  arotud  the 
horse-shoe,  it  lifted  only  7  oz. 

Hence  Prof.  Henry  concluded,  «that  the 
magnetic  action  of  a  compound  battery  is  at 
least  not  diminished  by  passing  through  a  long 
wire,"  a  fact  "  directly  applicable  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low's project  of  forming  an  electro-magnetic 
telegraph ;"  which  has  since  been  so  success- 
fully accomplished  by  Prof.  Morse  (^  84),  by 
means  of  the  electro-magnets  of  Henry,  com- 
bined with  simple  and  ingenious  mechanical 
arrangements. 


From  these  experiments,  Prof.  Henry  also 
inferred,  that  *'vre  may  either  use  one  long 
wire  or  several  shorter  ones,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require ;  in  the  first 
case,  our  galvanic  combination  must  consist 
of  a  number  of  plates,  so  as  to  give  projectile 
force ;  in  the  second,  it  must  be  formed  of  a 
single  pair." 

§  106.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  battery  current  is  in  part  shown 
by  some  of  the  above-mentioned  experiments 
(§  104),  from  which  it  appears  that  86,  660, 
and  760  lbs.  are  the  weights  supported  by  the 
same  horse-shoe,  when  similarly  attached  to 
batteries  exposing  respectively  zinc  surfaces 
of  2  sq.  inches,  j|ths  of  a  sq.  foot,  and  1  sq.  foot 
But  when  the  size  of  the  battery  was  stUi  fur- 
ther increased,  no  greater  effect  was  produced; 
and  a  calorimeter  containing  28  plates  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  each  8  inches  square,  did  not 
indeed  lift  as  much  as  the  smaller  battery ;  so 
that  760  lbs.  was  apparently  the  maximum 
magnetic  power  which  could  be  developed  in 
the  horse-shoe. 

§  107.  A  series  of  experiments  was  sepa- 
rately instituted  by  Dr.  Ten  Eyck,  to  produce 
a  maximum  development  of  magnetism  in  a 
small  quantity  of  soA  iron.  And  he.  succeeded 
in  causing  a  horse-shoe  of  round  iron  slightly 
flattened,  1  inch  long  and  0.06  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  weighing  6  grains  and  wound  with 
3  feet  of  brass  wire,  to  lift  6  oz.  6  dwt  4  grs., 
or  420  times  its  own  weight  The  strongest 
magnet  described,  appears  to  be  one  which 
was  worn  in  a  ring  by  Sir  L  Newton,  which 
liAed  nearly  260  times  its  own  weight  Hence, 
a  much  more  intense  degree  of  magnetism 
can  be  developed  in  soft  iron  by  an  electrical 
current,  than  in  steel  by  the  usual  methods  of 
making  magnets. 

§  108.  A  number  of  experiments  were  also 
tried  by  Prof.  Henry,  to  determine  the  best 
form  of  the  iron  to  receive  magnetism ;  but 
not  with  very  satisfactory  results.  A  hollow 
iron  cylinder,  which  had  formed  part  of  a  gun- 
barrel,  was  found  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
more  magnetism  than  the  same  quantity  of 
metal  in  a  solid  cylinder  of  less  diameter,  but 
not  as  much  as  a  solid  bar  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions ;  and  this  fact  was  considered  analogous 
to  those  observed  by  Mr.  Barlow  (see  §  86), 
whioh  led  him  to  conclude  that  « magnetic 
power  resides  wholly  on  the  surface  of  iron 
bodies,  but  that  a  certain  thickness  of  metal 
is  necessary  for  its  complete  development" 

§  109.  While  the  above  investigations  were 
in  progress  in  this  country.  Prof.  Moll,  of 
Utrecht,  made  some  experiments  with  one  of 
Mr.  Sturgeon's  electro-magnets,  which  he  pro* 
cured  of  Mr.  Watkins,  in  London ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  try  the  effect  of  using  power- 
ful single  batteries.  With  a  battery  present- 
ing a  zinc  surface  of  eleven  square  feet,  the 
magnet  liAed  76  pounds;  but  a  battery  of 
seventeen  feet,  and  also  one  of  very  great 
size,  gave  no  increase  of  magnetic  power. 
This  result  is  confirmatory  of  those  given  in 
«  106). 

He  then  sought  to  produce  greater  effects, 
by  using  a  horse-shoe  12|  inches  high  ana 
%i  inches  in  diameter,  which  Ift^  164  poonds 
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with  the  same  battery.  But  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number 
of  spires  of  the  magnetizing  helix,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  wound  the  larger  magnet 
with  only  forty-four  turns  of  uncovered  copper 
wire,  while  the  number  of  similar  spires  on 
the  smaller  magnets  was  eighty-three,  or  nearly 
twice  as  many. 

Prof.  MoU,  however,  observed  particularly 
the  instantaneous  destruction  and  reproduc- 
tion of  magnetism,  which  tskes  place  when 
the  current  is  reversed,  by  changing  the  con- 
nection of  each  end  of  the  helix  from  one  pole 
of  the  battery  to  the  other.  This  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  magnet  is  essential  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  on 
that  account  the  same  fact  has  since  been 
experimented  upon  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Vail, 
who  is  associated  with  Profl  Morse  in  his 
valuable  enterprise. 

%  110.  As  the  claims  of  Prof.  Moll  have 
been  asserted  to  the  prejudice  of  those  of  our 
fellow  countryman,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  former  employed  one  of  Mr.  Stur- 
geon's maguets,  purchased  of  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  only  thought  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
horse-shoe  when  he  failed  to  obtain  any  greater 
development  of  magnetism  by  using  much 
larger  and  more  powerful  batteries.  Prof. 
Henry,  on  the  contrary,  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  effects  of  varying  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  battery  current,  the  size  and 
form  of  the  horse-shoe,  the  number  of  spires 
of  the  helix,  and  the  resistance  of  the  conduct- 
ing wires.  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Moll 
were  very  incomplete,  and  though  they  were 
published  shortly  before  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Henry,  yet  the  latter  had  discovered  in 
1828,  and  exhibited  to  the  Albany  Institute  in 
March,  1829  (two  years  previously),  the  fact 
that  the  current  of  a  small  galvanic  element 
passed  through  a  wire  covered  with  silk  and 
wound  400  times  around  a  horse-shoe  of  soft 
iron,  rendered  it  more  powerfully  magnetic 
than  a  similar  horse-shoe  wrapped  loosely 
with  a  few  turns  of  an  uncovered  wire,  and 
excited  by  a  battery  of  28  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc,  each  8  inches  square. 

§111.  Having  fully  investigated  the  phe- 
nomena of  electro-magnetic  induction.  Prof. 
Henry  was  enabled  to  make  soft  iron  magnets 
of  wonderful  power.  One  in  the  cabinet  of 
Yale  College,  weighing  69^  lbs.  (exclusive  of 
the  copper  wire  around  it),  was  formed  of  a 
bar  of  iron  three  inches  square  and  thirty 
inches  long;  it  was  wound  with  26  strands 
of  copper  bell-wire  covered  with  cotton  thread, 
and  31  feet  long;  about  18  inches  of  the  ends 
are  left  projecting,  so  that  only  28  feet  actually 
surround  the  iron ;  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
coils  is  therefore  728  feet.  Each  strand  is 
wound  on  a  little  less  than  an  inch;  in  the 
middle  of  the  horse-shoe  the  wire  forms  three 
thicknesses,  and  on  the  ends  or  near  the  poles 
it  is  wound  so  as  to  form  six  thicknesses. 
This  magnet  supported  2063  lbs.,  or  nearly  a 
ton,  with  a  battery  exposing  a  zinc  surface  of 
nearly  five  square  feet.  The  effect  of  a  larger 
MLttery  was  not  tried. 
Another,  and  the  largest  of  these  magnets 
•istmcted  by  Prof.  Henry,  is  in  the  cabinet 
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of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  foDoi^ 
ing  is  his  description  of  it  >-It  is  formed  of  a 
bar  of  rounded  iron,  nearly  four  inches  in 
diameter,  weighing  about  100  lbs.,  and  sur- 
rounded ^ith  30  strands  of  copper  bell- wire, 
each  about  40  feet  long.  With  a  calorimoter 
on  Dr.  Hare*s  plan,  consisting  of  22  plates  of 
zinc  each  9  inches  by  llf,  alternating  with 
plates  of  copper  of  the  same  size,  it  supports 
3500  pounds,  or  more  than  a  ton  and  a  halfl 

After  the  connection  with  the  battery  is 
broken,  this  magnet  supports  a  thousand 
pounds  for  several  minutes ;  and  from  year  to 
year  the  lifter  adheres  with  a  force  which  is 
overcome  only  by  a  weight  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  When  the  lifter,  however,  is  de- 
tached, nearly  all  the  magnetism  disappears. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  iron  bar,  the  number  of  the  coils,  and  the 
power  of  the  battery,  the  magnetic  power  maj 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 

§  112.  That  a  force  of  such  great  strengdi 
may  be  applied  to  the  production  of  mechanical 
effects,  is  an  idea  which  would  naturally  arise 
in  any  mind;  and  that  Prod  Henry  should, 
therefore,  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  soch 
ao  application,  is  almost  a  consequence  of  his 
previous  researches.  In  Silliman's  Journal 
for  1831,  vol.  XX.  p.  340,  he  described  a  ma<- 
chine  for  producing  a  reoiprocating  motion, 
«  by  a  power  never  before  applied  in  mecha- 
nics,— by  magnetic  attraction  and  repolsion." 
Of  which  he  remarks,  **'Sot  much  impon- 
ance,  however,  is  attached  to  the  invention, 
since  the  article,  in  its  present  state,  can  only 
be  considered  a  philosophical  toy;  although, 
in  the  progress  of  discovery  and  invention,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  same  principle,  or 
some  modification  of  it  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  may  hereafter  be  applied  to  some  oseftil 
purpose." 

It  consisted  of  a  horizontal  electro-magnet 
of  soft  iron,  a  b  (fig.  14),  seven  inches  long, 
wound  with  three  strands  of  covered  copper 
wire,  and  movable  upon  an  axis  at  its  centre. 
Beneath  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  bar,  two 
vertical  magnets,  c  and  <2,  were  placed,  with 
their  north  poles  upwards.  Each  extremity 
of  the  magnetizing  wii^  was  divided  into 
two  lateral  branches  at  the  axis,  so  that  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  bar,  contact  would  be 
alternately  made  and  broken  with  cups  of 
mercury  attached  to  dissimilar  plates  of 
two  galvanic  batteries  suitably  placed  at  the 
sides. 

**  When  the  batteries  are  in  action,  if  the 


end  b  is  depressed  until  the  wires  q,  r,  dip  into 
the  cups  «,  1,  the  bar  ab  instantly  becomes  a 
powerful  magnet,  with  its  north  pole  at  h. 
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wKieh  is  of  coarse  repelled  by  the  north  pole 
d,  irtuk  at  the  same  time  the  end  a  is  attracted 
1^  r;  the  position  is  consequently  changed, 
lad  o,p,  come  in  contact  with  the  mercury  in 
4  m;  as  soon  as  this  communication  is  formed 
die  poles  are  reversed,  and  the  position  is 
again  chan^." 

Of  the  substitution  of  galvanic  magnets  for 
the  two  perpendicular  steel  ones.  Prof.  Henry 
farther  remarks,  that  "  if  an  article  of  this  kiml 
vas  to  be  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  this 
voald  undoubtedly  be  the  better  plan,  as  mn.is- 
iiets  of  that  kind  can  be  made  of  any  require;! 
power;  but  for  a  small  apparatus,  intended 
merely  to  exhibit  the  mouon,  the  plan  h^re 
described  is  perhaps  the  most  conveniciit.'* 

§  113.  The  next  person  who  contrived  a 
modification  of  the  above-described  ciceiro- 
magnetic  machine,  was  Prof.  Ritchie,  of  the 
London  University,  who  published  an  account 
of  it  in  1833,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ko;  al 
Society. 

In  1834  Mr.  Davenport,  an  ingenious  bla^^k- 
smith  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  having  seen  a 
powerful  electro-magnet,  contrived  a  machine 
upon  the  same  principle,  which  was  exhibited 
in  1837,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  L'nited 
States,  but  resulted  in  no  useful  or  valualile 
application,  though  an  attempt  was  made  tu 
drive  a  printing-press  with  it. 

Of  more  recent  attempts  to  apply  this  p."»wer, 
one  made  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
way, by  Mr.  Davidson,  who  constructed  an 
electro-magnetic  locomotive,  16  feet  lo:i?.  G 
feet  broad,  and  weighing  5  tons;  and  anotiier 
by  Prof.  Jacobi,  of  St.  Peiersburgh,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Russian  government,  may  here 
also  be  mentioned.  That  of  Mr.  Davidvin 
tailed  to  propel  the  engine  alune  more  rapidly 
than  four  miles  an  hour ;  but  Prof.  Jacobi  druve 
a  boat  28  feet  by  7^,  drawing  *Zi  feet  of  waier, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  against  the 
stream,  with  a  party  of  about  a  dozen  persoi.s 
on  board. 

It  is  evidently  possible,  when  we  possess  a 
source  of  mechanical  power  to  accumulate  ii, 
either  by  employing  one  very  larsje  engine. 
or  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  question 
whether  or  not  electro-magnetic  forces  can  le 
rendered  practically  useful,  depends  not,  there- 
fore, so  much  upon  the  amount  of  power 
required,  as  upon  considerations  of  economy. 
Water  and  fuel  are  found  everywhere  in  Ma- 
ture in  the  greatest  abundance,  while  zinc  aiid 
acids  are  manufactured  articles,  of  high  omi- 
parative  cost.  An  engine  which  consumes 
such  substances  in  large  quantity  cannot, 
therefore,  be  employed  with  profit  in  compe- 
tition with  steam.  And  this  conclusion,  based 
upon  theoretical  reasons,  is  fully  confirmed  by 
experiments  with  such  machines. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimat- 
ing the  effective  working  power  of  an  electro- 
magnetic engine,  that  the  forces  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and,  therefore, 
that  though  a  magnet,  such  as  those  of  Prof. 
Henry,  acts  with  a  cohisice  attractiou  of  more 
than  a  ton  t»  eontact,  or  at  infinitely  small  dis- 
tances, it  exerts  when  contact  is  broken,  or  at 
appreciable  distances,  a  force  of  only  a  few 
pounds. 
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§  114.  The  fact  menuoned  in  (^  HI),  that 
the  armature  or  lifter  of  a  large  electro-magnet  , 
adheres  with  a  force  of  several  hundred  pounds 
from  year  to  year,  after  connection  with  the 
battery  is  broken,  or  the  magnetizing  cause 
has  ceased  to  act,  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  hypothesis  of  Ampere,  that 
electrical  currents  circulate  constantly  around 
the  axes  of  the  magnetic  molecules.  And,  in- 
deeil,  the  planetar>'  motions,  as  well  as  correct 
mechanical  ideas,  have  fully  established  the 
truth  that  a  state  of  motion,  in  the  absence 
of  resistance,  will  continue  indefinitely.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  matter,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  two  atoms  can  possibly'  be 
brought  into  absolute  contact;  and  that  an 
ethereal  tluid,  such  as  electricity  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  may  revolve  perpetually  in  their 
intervening  spaces,  is,  therefore,  neither  an 
improbable  hypothesis,  nor  one  without  ana- 
logy in  Nature. 

§  115.  Induction  of  Electricity  by  Magnetum. 
Having  shown,  with  reference  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  attraction  and  repulsion,  that  electro- 
dynamical  cylinders  and  magnets  may  be 
mutually  substituted  for  each  other;  and  that 
they  also  produce  similar  results,  when  they 
act  inductively  upon  ferruginous  bodies;  it 
remains  only,  to  complete  the  exposition  of 
their  analogous  effects,  that  we  should  discuss 
the  sul)ject  of  the  development  of  electrical 
currents  by  magnetism. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  we  owe 
chiefly  to  the  able  researches  of  Dr.  Faraday 
(^  101),  which  were  undertaken  by  him  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  electricity  from  ordinary 
magnetism,  and  by  reason  of  the  considera- 
tion, that  "whether  we  adopt  the  beautiful 
theory  of  M.  Ampere  or  another,  or  make  any 
mental  restriction  whatever,  it  seems  very 
extraordinary,  that  as  every  electrical  current 
i>  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  intensity 
of  magnetic  action  at  right  angles  to  the  cur^ 
rent,  good  conductors  of  electricity,  when 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  this  action,  should 
not  have  a  current  induced  through  them,  or 
some  sensible  effect  produced,  equivalent  in 
force  to  such  a  current."  That  his  labors  re- 
suited  in  perfect  success  is  not  only  a  fact  of 
imjwrtance  in  the  history  of  electrical  science, 
but  also  one  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
utility  of  physical  theories,  in  suggesting  and 
(lirectini?  experimental  inquiries. 

^Dr.  Faraday  began  his  researches  by  the 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  caused  by 
the  inductive  action  of  electro-dynamical 
helices  upon  each  other;  and  then  substituted 
magnets  in  the  place  of  such  helices,  for  the 
production  of  electrical  currents.  Under  the 
head  of  Klcr.'ro-^Iynamiral  Indttction  (§  58—64), 
we  have  presented  all  the  principal  facts  of 
that  subject  as  analytical  consequences  of 
Franklin's  theory,  to  which  Prof.  Henry  has 
satisfactorily  referred  them.  Here  we  shall 
enumerate  such  of  those  facts  as  were  dis 
covered  by  Faraday  before  Prof.  Henry  com- 
menced his  investigations;  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  both 
of  these  philosophers,  bul  aV«o  Y^ecvoAft  mo^v. 
of  the  phenomena  discos etedL\>NYaxa!\v^  xaai 
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be  referred  to  the  electro-dTnamical  theory  of  ' 
tnai^etism  of  M.  Ampere,  and  are  therefore  I 
eoanected  with  this  division  of  our  general 
subject  ' 

§  116.    Two  covered  metallic  wires,  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  long,  were  wrapped  con- 
tiguously around  a  cylinder  of  wood,  so  as  to 
form  concentric  and  parallel  electro-dynamical 
helices,  the  saccessive  spires  of  which  were  ' 
close  together,  but  not  in  metallic  contact. 
With  this  apparatus,  whenever  connection 
with  a  compound  battery  was  formed  with  one  ; 
helix,  a  momentary  invene  current  took  place  | 
in  the  other  helix.    During  the  flow  of  the 
battery  connection,  no  induced  current  could 
be  detected ;  but  when  it  was  interrupted,  a 
dired  current  was  induced  in  the  second  wire, 
which  also  lasted  only  for  an  instant. 

These  induced  currents,  and  their  directions, 
were  indicated  by  the  deviations  of  the  galva- 
nometer which  they  produced;  and  also  by 
their  magnetizing  effects  upon  steel  needles. 

§  117.  Two  long  and  similar  wires,  bent 
dgzag,  or  in  the  form  of  the  letter  W,  were 
attached  to  pieces  of  board,  which  could  be  | 
made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other. 
One  of  these  wires  being  connected  with  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  the  other  with  a  galvano- 
meter or  magnetizing  spiral,  Dr.  Faraday 
found  that  when  they  were  made  to  approach 
or  r^ede  from  each  other,  an  induced  current  { 
takes  place,  the  direction  of  which  is  inverse 
in  the  former,  and  direci  in  the  latter  instance. 
But  when  the  wires  were  stationary,  no  cur- 
rent was  induced. 

§  1 18.  A  round  bar  of  so  A  iron,  |ths  of  an 
inch  thick,  was  made  into  a  ring  six  inches  in 
diameter;  and  each  side  of  this  ring  was 
wound  with  an  insulated  copper  wire.  When 
one  of  the  wires  was  attached  to  a  battery, 
and  the  other  to  a  galvanometer  or  magnetiz- 
ing spiral;  it  was  observed  that  an  inverse  cur- 
rent was  induced  at  the  moment  of  forming 
battery  contact,  and  a  direct  current  at  its  end- 
ing; but  no  current  was  induced  while  the 
flow  of  the  battery  current  remained  constant. 

These  induced  currents  were  found  also  to 
be  far  more  energetic  in  their  action  upon  the 
galvanometer  than  those  produced  by  helices 
alone.  And  by  adapting  charcoal  tips  to  the 
ends  of  the  second  helix,  with  the  last  arrange- 
ment, a  spark  was  even  obtained,  from  the  in- 
dtu^ed  current,  at  the  instant  of  interrupting 
the  battery  current  in  the  primitive  helix. 

%  119.  That  the  magnetism  induced  in  the 
iron  ring  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  energy 
in  the  secondary  current  of  the  last  experi- 
ment, was  fdlly  proved  by  the  following 
results. 

Two  concentric  and  insulated  electro-dy- 
namical helices  being  wound  upon  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  pasteboard,  instead  of  a  solid  piece 
of  wood,  as  in  the  arrangements  of  (§  116), 
gave  but  feeble  induced  currents.  But  when 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  fths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
IS  inches  long,  was  introduced  into  the  interior 
Of  the  pasteboard  cvlinder  covered  with  the 
wire  helices,  the  induced  currents  were  very 
^werfhl;  yet  this  arrangement  was  not  as 
energetic  as  that  of  the  iron  ring.  When  a 
bcr  of  copper  was  siibstitnfed  for  that  of  iron. 


no  increase  of  th«  efl'ect  of  the  helices  iUofle 
was  produced. 

§  120.  Similar  inductive  effects  were  ob- 
served, when  the  corresponding  ends  of  tlie 
helices  were  united,  so  as  to  form  a  stngfe 
helix  attached  to  the  galvanometer,  and  Sre 
opposite  poles  of  two  steel  magnets  were  and* 
denly  brought  into  contact  with,  or  removed 
from  the  ends  of  the  soft  iron  bar  surrotmded 
by  the  pasteboard  cylinder  and  the  helix. 

With  powerful  magnets  induced  currents 
were  also  produced,  by  bringing  their  poles 
near  to,  but  without  touching  the  ends  of  the 
enclosed  iron  bar. 

Lastly,  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Faraday,  that 
induced  currents  are  produced  whenever  eitner 
pole  of  a  magnet  is  quickly  introduced  into,  or 
removed  from  a  helix  of  copper  wire. 

§  121.  In  all  these  experiments,  perfect 
uniformity  was  observed  with  reference  to 
the  directions  of  the  induced  currents,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  development  Nb 
secondary  current  being  produced  except  by  a 
change  either  of  intensity  or  of  distance  in 
the  exciting  current  or  magnet ;  and  the  dir^^ 
tions  of  the  induced  currents  being  always 
opposite  to  those  of  the  inducing  currents, 
whether  the  latter  be  real,  as  in  the  conduct- 
ing wires  of  batteries,  or  hypothetical,  as  re- 
quired by  the  theory  of  M.  Ampere. 

§  122.  These  beautiful  researches  of  Fara- 
day evidently  render  the  existence  of  electrical 
currents  in  magnets  highly  probable.  And 
they  compel  us  to  admit  that,  u  the  close  and 
extensive  analogy  between  the  observed  effects 
of  magnets  and  electro-dynamical  cylinders, 
does  not  justify  us  in  (Concluding  that  M.  Am- 
pere has  discovered  the  true  connection  be- 
tween all  magnetic  and  electrical  phenomena, 
we  yet  must  consider  his  theory  as  the  expre^ 
sion  of  some  equivalent  physical  relation  of  a 
very  high  order  of  generality. 

§  123.  There  are  two  facts,  however,  which 
seem  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  M.  Amp^re*8 
theory: — 1st.  That  the  hypothetical  induced 
currents  of  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction are  direct,  while  the  secondary  cut^ 
rents  of  electro-dynamical  and  magneto-elec- 
trical induction  are  inverte,  2d.  That  magnetic 
induction  is  a  permanent  effect  of  a  constant 
cause,  while  the  electrical  currents  indoced  by 
magnetism  or  by  similar  currents  are  te]bp9- 
rary,  and  require  a  change  of  intensity  for 
their  production. 

These  apparently  anomalous  truths  require 
further  investigation  for  their  theoretical  ex- 
position; and  they  are  doubtless  intimately 
connected  with  the  mysterious  and  hitherto 
inexplicable  fact,  that  iron  and  a  few  odier 
metals  only,  of  all  good  electrical  conductors, 
are  susceptible  of  any  considerable  degree  of 
magnetism. 

^  124.  With  reference  to  the  appHcatk>a 
of  Ampere's  theory  to  the  development  of 
magnetism  in  soA  iron,  we  may  either  suppose 
that  electrical  currents  possess  the  power  of 
causing  the  natural  electricity  of  the  metallic 
particles  to  pass  into  a  state  of  rotary  motion 
from  one  of  rest,  or  that  elementary  currents 
flowing  in  evenr  direction  arouild  each  moil^ 
cule,  pre-exist  m  iron,  and  are  only  itMt  to 
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ftsiVBM  timilar  and  parallel  directions  (see 
^  79),  by  the  inilnence  of  the  indacing  car- 
reat  ot  magnet  The  latter  of  these  supposi- 
lioBS  would  render  the  phenomena  of  magnetic 
induction  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the 

g^larization  of  light;  while  it  also  accounts 
r  the  difference  of  direction  and  duration 
{S  1S3),  foand'to  exist  with  reference  to  mae:- 
netical  and  electro-dynamical  induction.  Nor 
is  the  pre-existence  of  elementary  currents  in 
a  few  of  the  metals,  a  more  arbitrary  hypothe- 
■is  than  that  of  two  magnetic  fluids  of  oppo- 
site natures,  assumed  by  the  theory  of  Cou- 
lomb to  reside  only  in  the  atoms  of  the  same 
metals. 

%  125.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  a  physical  law  is,  that  it  should  be  capable 
of  embracing  facts  which  appear  inexplicable, 
until  new  light  is  unexpectedly  thrown  upon 
tliem  by  the  investigation  of  some  analogous 
though  simpler  truth.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  prompt  application  which  Faraday  made 
of  nis  discovery  of  electro-dynamical  induc- 
tion to  explain  certain  singular  phenomena, 
first  observed  and  studied  by  M.  Arago.  When 
a  deticately  suspended  needle,  the  oscillations 
of  which  had  been  previously  observed,  was 
enclosed  in  a  copper  box,  M.  Arago  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  vibrated  through  arcs  of 
smaller  and  rapidly  decreasing  extent  That 
this  effect  was  due  to  some  action  of  the  me- 
tallic box  upon  the  needle,  he  proved  by  vibra- 
ting the  latter  over  discs  of  pure  copper  of 
Tarioas  thicknesses,  with  similar  results; 
which,  also,  were  not  affected  by  interposing 
membranes  of  paper  and  other  substances. 
M.  Arago  then  tried  the  efiect  of  giving  motion 
to  the  disc  instead  of  the  needle,  and  found 
diat  when  it  revolved  with  different  degrees 
of  Telocity,  the  needle  was  deflected  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  through  angles  of  propor- 
tional magnitude;  and  when  the  disc  was 
made  to  rotate  with  great  rapidity,  the  needle 
eren  revolved  in  the  same  direction.  In  these 
experiments  a  plate  of  glass  was  interposed, 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  currents  of  air. 

These  phenomena  were  further  investigated 
b^  Messrs.  Babbage  and  Herschel,  who  caused 
large  discs  of  copper  and  other  metals  to  re- 
▼olre  with  great  rapidity,  by  the  inductive 
mtlaence  of  a  powerful  rotating  magnet. 
They  also  found,  that  the  impulsive  or  rotary 
force  is  greatly  weakened,  by  cutting  the  disc 
radially,  so  as  to  remove  narrow  slips  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  and  that  its 
energy  is  restored  by  filling  these  cuts  with 
solder,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  metallic  conti- 
nnitj  of  the  disc. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  justify  us 
m  giving  a  full  acconnt  of  these  highly  inte- 
resting phenomena,  nor  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  merely  indicate  how  the  discoveries  of 
Faraday  serve  to  explain  them  satisfactorily, 
1^  leferring  them  to  the  established  laws  of 
dectro-dynamical  forces. 

Since  induced  electrical  currents  are  formed 
in  any  metallic  body  by  varying  its  distance 
from  a  magnet  (^  120,  121),  the  direction  of 
which  is  mvene,  or  opposite  to  that  of  the  hy- 
podietical  currents  of  the  magnet,  when  the 
distance  diaintMheM,  and  direct  when  it  in- 


;  creases,  it  follows  that,  in  the  portion  of  a  c<m>- 

I  per  disc  which  approaches  a  magnet,  by  the 

rotary  motion  of  either,  inverse  currents  will 

be  developed,  and  that  direct  currents  will  be 

induced  in  the  receding  portion.    The  former, 

according  to  the   theory  of  Ampere,  should 

j  exert  a  repulsive,  and  the  latter  an  attractive 

force  (§  91);  both  of  which  forces  tend  to 

!  prctduce  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  that 

I  of  the  revolving  body. 

I     The  existence  of  such  induced  currents  was 
I  also  proved  by  Faraday,  by  attaching  the  ends 
I  of  a  metallic  wire  to  the  moving  disc,  in  sach 
j  a  manner  that  the  currents  were  drawn  out  and 
I  rendered  sensible  by  a  galvanometer. 
I      §  126.    The  next  important  step  in  the  pro- 
Igress  of  this  branch  of  electrical  science,  was 
'  the   independent  invention   of  the   magneto- 
electrical  machine,  by  M.  Pixii,  of  Paris,  and 
by  Mr.  Saxton,  of  Philadelphia,  then  residing 
in  London.    This  ingenious  machine  dependis 
upon,  and  was  the  immediate  fruit  of,  the  dis- 
coveries of  Faraday  (§§  118 — 120);  and  by  it 
all  the  effects  of  electrical  currents,  -as,  for 
instance,  sparks,  shocks,  decomposition,  defla- 
gration, etc.,  may  readily  be  produced. 

The  magneto-electrical  machine  consists 
essentially  of  a  permanent  magnet,  a  (fig.  15), 
and  of  a  soft  iron  arma- 
ture, b,  wound  with  an 
insulated  copper  wire, 
cc\  either  the  magnet  or 
the  armature  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  around 
the  axis  or  middle  line, 
a  6,  so  as  to  bring  each 
pole  of  the  former  suc- 
cessively near  to  either 
end  of  the  latter;  the 
s(»f[  iron  of  the  armature 
thus  becomes  alternately 
magnetized  with  oppo- 
site polarity,  and  cur- 
rents flowing  in  contrary 
directions  are  induced  in 
the  copper  wire.  If  a 
closed  circuit  be  formed 
by  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  wire  c  r,  all  of  the 
induced  currents  are 
transmitted;  but  if  by 
any  suitable  mechanical  arrangement  contact 
be  broken  during  one  half  of  every  revoln- 
I  lion,  one  half  of  the  currents  will  be  inler- 
!  ruptcd,  and  those  transmitted  will  all  have  the 
I  same  direction.  In  the  machme  contrived  by 
M.  Pixii,  the  magnet  revolved  and  the  arma- 
ture was  stationary;  in  that  of  Mr.  Saxton, 
motion  was  given  only  to  the  latter. 

This  ingenious  and  valuable  machine  was 
improved  by  Mr.  Clarke,  by  employing  two 
armatures  instead  of  one  (see  §§  Al,  62).  A 
quantity  amuiturej  wrapped  with  a  short  thick 
wire,  for  effects  of  quantity,  and  an  inUmUy 
armaturty  made  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  of  one 
half  the  size  af  that  used  in  the  former,  and 
wound  with  a  finer  and  much  longer  wire. 

Another  important  modification  of  the  mag- 
neto-electrical machine  was  mad«\ii\%!^\!3 
Mr.  Page,  of  the  U.  B.  PaXenX  Oths&e,  vn^  va^M^ 
quently  by  Pro{.YrheaxaU>iie^ot\jOii^o^,^«n!^ 

h«^ 
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out  a  knowledge  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Page. 
It  consists  of  a  namber  of  such  machines  as 
that  of  Mr.Saxton,  so  combined  as  to  produce 
a  continuous  current  in  one  direction,  which 
is  done  by  connecting  the  ends  of  each  coil 
with  a  single  conjunctive  wire,  and  fixing  the 
armatures  upon  a  single  revolving  axis,  at 
such  angles  that  the  induced  current  in  one 
commences  when  that  in  another  ends. 

In  his  original  memoir  on  magneto-electrical 
induction,  Dr.  Faraday  suggests  that,  for  the 
production  of  powerful  effects.  Prof.  Henry's 
electro-magnets  may  be  employed.  And  this 
suggestion  has  been  acted  upon  by  Prof.  Cal- 
lan,  of  Ireland,  who  constructed  a  very  large 
machine,  in  which  an  electro-magnet,  formed 
of  iron  bars  thirteen  feet  long,  was  substituted 
for  a  steel  magnet ;  with  this  machine,  small 
animals  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  killed, 
and  other  energetic  effects  produced. 

§  127.  Magnetic  Induction  upon  bodies  which 
are  not  ferruginous.  Besides  iron,  the  only 
metals  which  have  long  been  known  to  be 
susceptible  of  magnetism  in  any  considerable 
degree,  are  nickel  and  cobalt. 

M.  Biot  possessed  a  bar  of  nickel  which  had 
been  purified  by  Th^nard  with  all  possible 
care,  and  which  acquired,  when  magnetized 
to  saturation,  a  power  equal  to  one-third  of 
that  of  a  steel  magnet  of  the  same  size. 

^  128.  Hammered  brass  was  found,  by 
Cavalio,  to  be  oAen  magnetic;  but  he  could 
detect  no  such  property  in  either  copper  or 
zinc,  of  which  brass  is  formed.  He  also  ob- 
served that  brass  loses  any  magnetism  it  may 
have  acquired  by  hammering,  when  it  is  au- 
nealed.  These  facts  are  important  in  their 
relation  to  magnetic  instruments  employed  for 
surveying,  or  for  observing  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Mr.  Barlow  found  a 
piece  of  brass  attached  to  a  compass,  which 
he  examined,  so  strongly  magnetic  that  it 
caused  the  needle  to  vibrate  14  or  16  degrees, 
when  applied  outside  the  glass,  and  retained 
the  same  1^  degrees  out  of  its  true  direction ; 
every  screw  and  attached  piece  had  also  ac- 
quired the  sao^  quality,  so  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  instrument. 

^  129.  That  magnetism  may  be  developed 
in  substances  generally,  was  first  shown  by 
Coulomb,  in  1812.  The  bodies  experimented 
upon  were  made  into  small  cylindrical  needles, 
which  were  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre,  and 
vibrated  horizontally  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  steel  magnets.  They  alwavs 
assumed  a  position  of  equilibrium,  in  toe 
direction  of  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the 
magnets ;  and  when  disturbed,  returned  to  this 
position  by  a  series  of  oscillations.  The  vi- 
brations were  also  much  quicker,  under  the 
influence  of  the  magnets,  than  those  of  the 
same  needles  when  the  magnets  were  re- 
moved: thus  proving  the  existence  between 
them  of  an  attractive  force.  Gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals  purified  with  extreme  care,  as 
well  as  glass,  wood  and  various  substances, 
organic  and  inorganic,  all  gave  like  results. 

To  explain  these  effects.  Coulomb  was  com- 
pelled to  infer,  either  that  all  bodies  are  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetism,  or  that  they  contain 
iron  or  some  other  magnetic  metal  in  suffi- 
M4 


cient  quantity  to  be  appreciable  by  his  delicate 
torsion  balance,  but  too  small  to  be  detected 
by  chemical  ansdysis. 

To  determine  the  probability  of  the  latter 
hypothesis,  he  formed  small  cylinders  of  iroa 
filings  and  bees-wax,  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions ;  from  the  times  of  vibration  of  which 
he  calculated  the  forces  exerted  upon  them  by 
the  same  magnets  (§  18),  and  found  these 
forces  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  iron 
the  cylinders  respectively  contained. 

Coulomb  then  divided  each  of  the  cylinders 
into  four  or  five  others  of  the  same  length, 
but  of  which  the  masses  were  of  course  much 
less ;  by  suspending  and  oscillating  these  por- 
tions under  the  influence  of  the  magnets, 
he  found  their  times  of  vibration  exactly 
equal  to  those  of  the  original  cylinders  from 
which  they  were  made;  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  forces  exerted  upon  each  needle  ai^ 
exactly  proportional  to  its  mass.  This  result 
was  ^so  found  to  hold  good  for  small  cylin- 
ders of  the  same  length,  but  of  unequal  thick- 
nesses, made  from  an  ingot  of  silver  separated 
from  iron  by  simple  fusion,  and  which  evi- 
dently retained  a  portion  of  iron,  because 
detached  particles  were  sensibly  attracted  by 
magnets;  though,  when  this  silver  was  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  and  tested  with  prussiate 
of  potash,  not  the  slightest  shade  of  blue 
could  be  perceived. 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  forces  exerted 
are  proportional  in  each  instance  to  the  mass, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  iron  in  any  ferruginous 
body,  Coulomb  determined  the  proportion  of 
iron  in  the  above-mentioned  silver  to  be  ^otb 
part,  by  comparing  the  oscillations  of  a  needle 
made  of  it  with  those  of  one  of  equal  length, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  iron  filings. 
And  this  result  enabled  him  to  estimate  me 
proportion  of  iron  still  retained  by  metals 
purified  by  chemical  processes  considered  the 
most  exact ;  such  as  silver  refined  by  cupella- 
tion,  or  reduced  from  the  chloride  of  silver. 
The  forces  exerted  upon  a  needle  of  such 
purified  silver,  and  one  of  equal  length  com- 
posed of  the  above-mentioned  ferruginous 
silver,  were  found  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
415 ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  iron  which  may 
be  in  the  former  is  ^jjlh  of  that  in  the  latter,  or 
TTTTTre^^  of  its  owu  mass, — a  quantity  far  too 
small  to  be  detected  by  the  most  delicate 
chemical  analysis. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  hypothesis  which 
attributes  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  to 
the  accidental  presence  of  iron,  is  fully  sufll- 
cient  for  their  explanation;  and  also  that  the 
proportion  of  iron  required  is  so  very  small, 
that  it  may  with  probability  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  all  substances,  and  to  escape  detection 
by  chemical  reactions. 

§  130.  Recently,  this  subject  of  the  action 
of  magnets  upon  all  bodies  has  attracted  par- 
ticular attention,  and  acquired  much  additional 
importance,  in  consequence  of  its  probable 
connection  with  a  very  remarkable  phenome- 
non discovered  in  1845,  by  Dr.  Faraday  (§134, 
infra),  that  magnets  and  electro-dynamical 
cylinders  possess  the  power  of  acting  induc- 
tively upon  certain  transparent  bodies,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  a  transmitted  ray  of 
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XK>1mrized  light  to  rotate  upon  its  axis;  we  shall, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  state  saccinctly  what 
had  been  done  by  others  before  Faraday  made 
his  interesting  experiments. 

4  131.  In  1827,  M.  Becquerel  found  that  a 
■mall  paper  tube,  containing  a  mixture  of  the 
sesquioxide  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  in 
TarioQS  proportions,  assumes  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  a  bar  magnet,  when 
Its  centre  of  suspension  is  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  magnet 
This  he  attributed  to  the  development  of  mag- 
netism transversely,  instead  of  longitudinally, 
fts  in  soA  iron ;  and  he  obsen'cd  that  the  trans- 
Terse  magnetism  of  such  a  mixture  is  some- 
what permanent,  however  small  the  quantity 
of  magnetic  oxide  it  contains.  Also,  by  vary- 
ing the  position  of  the  centre  of  suspension, 
with  reference  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  the 
needle  was  made  to  assume  various  directions, 
parallel,  oblique,  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  magnet.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
when  the  paper  tube  was  filled  with  the  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  alone;  but  its  oscillations, 
when  disturbed,  were  much  slower,  thus  indi- 
cating a  less  energetic  action. 

Needles  made  of  gum-lac,  of  wood,  or  of 
any  other  substance,  gave  analogous  effects ; 
t>at»  as  the  magnetism  of  these  substances  is 
mach  feebler  than  that  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  it 
was  neces:>ary  to  employ  two  powerful  mag- 
nets. The  suspended  needle  was  placed  be- 
tween the  opposite  poles  of  the  magnets,  the 
ends  of  which  were  only  a  few  millimetres 
apart,  and  the  point  of  suspension  was  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  interval  which  separated 
them.  The  needle  then  placed  itself  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  line  of  the  poles,  and  not  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Coulomb;  but  when  the  ends 
of  the  magnets  were  gradually  moved  further 
apart,  the  needle  by  degrees  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  poles. 

Hence,  M.  Becquerel  concluded,  that  the 
magnetic  etTects  produced  in  iron  and  steel, 
by  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  dilfer  from  those 
which  take  place  in  bodies  generally,  in  that 
in  the  former  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism 
is  longitudinal,  while  in  needles  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  wood,  gum-lac,  etc.,  it  takes  place 
transversely.  Also,  that  this  difference  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  mag- 
netism of  such  bodies  is  so  feeble  that  we 
may  neglect  the  reaction  of  the  particles  upon 
each  other. 

§  132.  M.  Lebaillif,  in  1829,  having  con- 
triyed  a  very  delicate  magnetometer,  which  he 
called  a  si/ferofcopej  found  that  nearly  all  bo- 
dies exerted  upon  it  a  feeble  action,  which 
could  in  most  cases  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  iron  in  small  quantity.  Bismuth 
and  antimony  were,  however,  found  to  act 
ahoayi  repulsively. 

4  133.  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  obsen'ed  that, 
when  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful  mag- 
nets are  placed  within  2  or  3  millimetres  of 
each  other,  and  a  needle  of  wood,  copper,  etc., 
6  or  6  centimetres  long,  is  suspended  by  a  silk 
fib  reover  the  interval  which  separates  them, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  millimetre,  it  will 

flace  itself  transversely.    But  if  the  needle 
a  divided  saecessireJjr,  fragments  will  soon 


be  obtained  which  will  arrange  themselres 
longitudinally.  This  result  he  considered 
a  corollary  of  those  of  his  father  (§  131), 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  same  substance 
may  be  made  to  assume  different  positions, 
by  var>'ing  its  distance  from  the  poles. 

Also,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy 
in  June,  1845,  M.  Ed.  Becquerel  stated  that  he 
had  found  the  presence  of  iron  in  much  smaller 
quantity  than  -j^^'j-jo,  the  proportion  given  by 
Coulomb  (§  129),  to  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  action  of  magnetism  on  bodies  generally. 
And  that  he  had  determined  the  ratio  of  the 
intensity  of  the  forces  exerted  upon  transpa- 
rent and   other    bodies  to  those  upon   iron, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  to  be  comprised  within  the 
I  linxits  of  zero  and  0.00002,  var}'ing  with  the 
I  particular  substance.    Hence,  he  concluded 
I  that,  as  a  mean  result,  magnetism  acts  upon 
!  transparent  bodies  with  a  force  100,000  times 
more  feeble  than  upon  iron. 

He  also  found  that  the  attractive  and  direc- 
tive action  of  magnets  upon  transparent  sub- 
stances changes  with  the  purity  of  the  speci- 
mens, and  of  some  (silica,  iodine,  etc.),  that 
needles  may  be  obtained  which  seem  not  to 
be  affected  at  all ;  whence  he  infers,  that  such 
bodies  act  like  mixtures  of  inert  matter  with 
ma£?netic  particles,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  observed  effects  are  probably  due,  as  Cou- 
lomb supposed,  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

§  134.  Finally,  in  November,  1845,  M.Fara- 
day presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  memoir, 
of  which  an  analysis  was  given  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  M.  Dumas,  communicated  to  the  Aca^ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (see  Comptet  lim" 
(ius,  t.  xxii.  p.  113),  and  of  which  letter  the 
following  is  a  translation. 

§  1 35.  "  If  the  line  of  magnetic  force  produced 
by  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  or  by  a  helix, 
he  made  to  pass  through  a  transparent  body, 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  a  ray  of  polar- 
ized light,  which  traverses  the  same  body,  the 
ray  of  light  will  undergo  rotation.  This  eff*ect 
is  produced  in  all  transparent  bodies,  liquid  or 
solid,  which  are  not  endowed  with  double  re- 
fraction, but  in  different  degree^  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substances.  I  consider  it  a 
magnetic  action  exerted  upon  the  luminous 
ray  itself;  but  several  of  my  friends,  who 
however  have  not  had  equal  opportunity  of 
considering  all  the  facts  of  my  memoir,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  phenomenon  proves 
no  such  thing.  Hence,  though  my  own  opinion 
remains  unaltered,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge 
that  it  may  be  erroneous. 

§  136.  "  If  the  ray  of  light  suffers  rotation 
to  the  right  for  a  certain  given  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force,  or  of  the  current  in  the  helix, 
it  will  experience  it  to  the  left  for  the  contrary 
direction  of  the  magnetic  or  electrical  forces. 
The  nature  of  the  rotation  depends  essentially 
upon  the  direction  of  those  forces,  which  con- 
stitutes a  remarkable  difference  between  this 
rotation  and  that  of  quartz,  sugar,  oil  of  ter- 
pentine, etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following  nuu- 
ner: 

§  137.    "  Place  side  by  side,  within  a  helix, 
a  tube  of  water  and  a  tube  conta\uiii%  ^\\.  ^1 
terpentine.    If  the  oV\  pos%es«««  i^AaVioiiVo  ^« 
right,  cause    an    e\ecvncaX  cuxttnX  \o  ^*k^ 
SB  M^ 
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ihfDtigli  th«  hefix,  in  the  dtrecrton  reqair«i(  ]      %  140.    "9f  ptocecding  tbti^,  1  h&rt  hcm{ 

for  roiation  to  the  right,  the  water  in  the  tabe   able  to  deteimine  cfaat  cetnam  i^  &  mttgnetifl  | 


Trill  acquire  a  rotary  pnwer  to  the  righl,  aod 
the  two  liquids  will  pusst;^^  the  same  made 

of  iCtlolL^ 

"Leave  now  the  tiibe&t  the  heluc  and  the 
carreoi  in  the  state  we  have  just  de^ionbed^ 
hat  cause  the  ray  of  polanied  li^ht  to  pass  in 
Ctie  reverse  directioii  through  each  tube,  and 
observe  it  at  the  opposite  end.  The  oil  oT 
teipentine  will  sU\l  rotate  to  the  risfhr,  but  it 
will  Doi  be  so  with  (he  water,  which  will 
folate  to  the  left.  The  rotation  is  ab^tilutcJy 
coQuected  with,  iind  ffoveraed  by  the  djrtfcijon 
of  the  electrical  current ;  and  whea  seen  from 
lhi«  extremity,  ia  therefore  to  the  left, 

"  If,  ijiHtead  of  water,  we  put  oil  of  terpea- 
tine  m  the  helix,  and  the  ele^jtrical  corrt?iii  be 
snfQciently  inte:ise  to  produce  a  rotation  of  the 
ray  of  light  equal  to  that  caused  by  the  terpen- 
title,  its  rotary  power  observed  for  a  ray  pass- 
ing: in  one  direction  will  appear  to  be  daubled ; 
hut  n>r  a  ray  ia  the  opposite  direction,  it  will 
he  reduced  to  rero.    This  Cud  is  that  appn 


meta^,  fur  all  its  salts  are  mairnetic  %  and  thit 
the  &ame  is  true  for  cbrooie  and  maagi- 
nese," 

W4L  The  difference  of  opinion  to  which 
Faraday  refers  in  the  above  Jetter  (|i  135, 
137),  seems  to  be  a  matter  rather  of  misapprf^ 
hen ji ion  thac  of  actual  discordance  of  tww*. 
For  no  orie  can  deoy,  ihat  ^  polariied  rmf  of 
light  is  afectcd,  when  it  is  decomposed  inie 
riiys  of  various  colors,  rotated  through  dif^t* 
et)t  angles.  Aod,  on  the  other  b&nd,  Faraday 
himself  observe!^,  in  his  ongioai  meoiGiir 
(2234):  **  The  magnetic  forces  do  not  act  on 
the  ray  of  lig:ht  directly  and  wiihotit  ibe  tattt'* 
vention  of  matter,  but  through  the  mediaEkm 
of  the  substance  in  which  they  and  the  ray 
have  a  simuUaneous  exisieuce ;  the  ^iibstiac^ 
and  the  forces  ijiving  to,  and  receivinf  ftum 
each  other  the  power  of  acting  on  the  tifht 
This  is  shown  by  the  Don-actton  of  a  vaeunoii 
of  aif  and  of  g^ases;  atid  it  is  also  farther 
shown  by  the  special  degree  in  which  di^r- 


which  especially  I  base  my  opinion  in  opposi-  I  ent  matters  possess  the  property,'*  Also,  m 
tion  to  that  of  my  friends,  or  rather  of  some  |  (322fi)^  he  says  : — ^^  It  cannot  be  doubled*  lli»l 
of  them*  I  the  magnetic  forces  act  upon  and  alTecl  th* 

^  IdB.  *^ Now,  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  ititernal  constitution  of  the  diamngnetic  jast 
condition  of  matter,  the  followioi^  are  results  as  freely  in  the  dark  as  when  a  ray  of  li^c  it 
which  I  have  found: — Thai  all  mau^r  in  the   passing  through  it;  though  the   pheoocMtl 


solid  or  liquid  stale  (perhaps  also  in  the 
f^aseous),  is  a^ected  hy  uia^oeis,  hvi\  nut  as 
iron  wotild  be.  A  substance  inagnetjc  after 
the  manner  of  iron,  is  attTmtrd  hy  a  mairnet; 
and  a  portion  of  such  a  substance  of  an  elun 


produced  by  light  see  mi  as  yet,  to  prrsem  th* 
only  means  of  observing  this  constitutu^a  nud 
cha&ge.  Further,  any  such  chanj|;c  ai  MiU' 
must  belong  to  opabc  bodies,  such  as  wooft 
U  to  lie  and  metal;  for  as  diam&gneticsj  ditff 


gated  shape,  places  itself  in  ihe  direciiotis  of  ^  is  no  distinction  between  them  and  th&rt 
file  lines  of  magnetic  force  ;  while  a  substance  i  which  are  transparent.  The  degree  of  rrant- 
which  is  not  magnetic  like  iron,  is  npiUiti  by  parency  can  at  the  utmost,  in  this  resppct, 
a  magnet;  and  an  elongated  portion  of  such  a  only  make  a  distinction  between  the  mdi- 
suhstanoe   assumes   directions   traus verse  to    vidnals  ot*a  class." 

the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  Water,  alcohol,  .  There  is  certainly  no  discrepancy  helweea 
ether,  oil,  wood,  flesh,  blood  and  a  thousand  such  views  and  rhoi^e  of  M.  Pouillet  (Ccw^w 
other  substances,  possess  this  latter  ma£:neLic  \Rtnfhi3^  t.  xkju  p.  146),  who  first  repeated  attd 


relation  ;  btit  the  best  are  perhaps  silicobnrate 
of  lead,  phosphorus,  antimony  i^nd  bii^muih. 
Probably  you  recollect  that  (nearly  thirty 
years  since,  I  believe)  M.  Lcbaillir,  ot  Paris, 
observed  the  repulsion  by  magnets  of  anti- 
mony and  bismuth  \  I  have  meniioned  this 
fact  in  a  general  manner,  and  referred  to  it  in 
tny  memoir. 

4  I3tl.  "Having  desi|tnaied  those  sub- 
stances which  are  not  magnetic  like  iron  by 
the    name    of  iHama^fifUc¥^  I   have    kept   this 


confirmed  the  electro-optical  eiperimrnts  of 
Faraday,  and  whu  thus  expresses  h^mselfs— 
*'  If  It  ever  happens,  that  bodies  which  tJt 
very  sensitive  to  the  optical  aclion,  are  insea- 
»ible  to  the  mechanical  action  of  magnetisia, 
it  would  be  no  reason  for  concludmg  tltlt 
magnetism  acts  directly  upon  light  itself,— i 
conclusion  which  would  have  a  definite  metn- 
ing  only  in  the  system  of  emission ;  for,  m.  lie 
nndulalory  theory  which  now  seems  to  be  99 
completely  established,  tt  is  the  H?lhcr  of  the 


Eame  to  express  this  new  magnetic  state;  and  body  which  would  be  modihed  by  the  mag- 
in  repetition,  I  may  say  that  every  solid  or  ]  netism." 

liquid  substance  exerts  and  suffers  a  magnetic  There  appears,  howev-er,  to  be  some  wiat 
inSuence,  the  nature  of  which  is  either  nmg-  of  consistency  in  the  ejtpressions  of  Paradiy, 
wfif  or  diamagnetic.  ]  vrhen  we  compare  his  letter  to  M.  Dumas  (sM 

"From  this  property  and  its  study  arise  a  ^  13.*))  with  the  passages  of  his  memoir,  firta 
multitude  of  curious  conditions,  for  which  I  above.  But  apon  this  point  we  must,  in  Ins- 
must  refer  you  to  my  memoir.  Among  other 
things,  1  have  found  Ihat  the  ordinary  com- 
pounds of  the  magnetic  metals  are  equally 
magnetic.  Thus,  the  oiides  of  iron  are  not 
tbs  only  magnetic  compound;^  of  that  metal, 
fti  M*  Beequerel  and  others  have  supposed ; 
hut  all  its  salts  are  so  likewise,  as  well  as 
folutions  of  these  salts,  sulBciently  concen- 
frsted  to  counteract  the  diamai^tveuc  fotci*  of 


tice,  refer   the   reader  to  the   entire   memoir 
itself,  rather  than  to  eiiracts  from  iL 

^  U3.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  theo- 
retical exposition  of  this  electnwlynaniicl] 
inductive  aclion  upon  a  ray  of  polarized  hghi, 
and  especially  of  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  rotation  it  produces,  and  ih»t  of 
circularly  polan/ing  substances  (|^  136, 137% 
•  r»it«  41^  i.^uui^j«ii.L  i.tn.-  uiuiiiii)£,u<^vLv.  nM^^ii  vji  ^the  discovery  itself  is  certainly  one  of  ^ 
tbe  WMter  or  alcohol  used  for  dis&<iUitL^  \!!Q«tXL.\\d%\v^«v  vi^^t^ajEw^%H,^^cAi^^  one  of  tfei« 
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iQOSt  brilliant  trophies  of  the  itiTentive  genias 
aod  indefatigable  industry  of  its  distinguished 
author. 

§  14a  Lastly,  in  his  memoir  (2199)»  Fara- 
day remarks,  **  The  iaw  by  which  an  electric 
current  acts  on  a  ray  of  light,  is  easily  ex- 
pressed. When  an  electric  current  passes 
round  a  ray  of  polarized  light  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  ray,  it  causes  the  ray  (o  re- 
volve on  its  axis  as  long  as  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  current,  in  the  game  direction  as 
that  in  which  the  current  is  passing."  Like- 
wise, in  (2239),  "All  bodies  are  affected  by 
helices  as  by  magnets,  and  according  to  laws 
which  show  that  the  causes  of  the  action  are 
identical  as  well  as  the  effects.  This  result 
supplies  another  fine  proof  in  favor  pf  the 
identity  of  helices  and  magnets,  according  to 
the  views  of  Ampere." 

§  144.  With  reference  to  the  facts  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  of  Faraday's  letter  to  M. 
Dumas  (§§  138,  139),  and  which  relate  to  a 
repulsive  action  of  magnets  on  bodies  generally, 
the  following  additional  information  may  here 
be  given. 

That  the  force  is  truly  one  of  repulsion,  was 
shown  by  subjecting  cubes,  spheres,  etc.,  to  its 
action.  Thus  (2JJ66),  when  two  pieces  of 
glass  are  hung  up,  one  near  each  pole,  in 
5ie  line  joining  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful 
electro-magnet,  they  recede  from  their  respect- 
ive poles  and  approach,  seeming  to  attract 
each  other.  But  when  hung  up,  one  on  each 
side  and  at  the  middle  of  that  line,  they  both 
recede  from  it,  and  seem  to  repel  each  other. 

That  the  transverse  directive  tendency  of 
elongated  substances  is  due  to  reptUtion,  was 
proved  by  the  fact  (2266)  that,  "  When  a  cube 
was  thus  used  with  the  two  poles,  the  effect 
was  repulsion  or  recession  from  either  pole, 
and  adso  recession  from  the  magnetic  axis  on 
either  side." 

§  145.  This  repulsive  action  of  magnets 
on  bodies  was  also  found,  by  Faraday  (2283), 
to  be  independent  of  their  state  of  division. 
Thus,  the  effect  was  the  same  as  to  the  degree 
of  directive  force,  with  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar 
when  entire  or  broken  into  fragments,  or  re- 
duced first  to  a  coarse,  affd  subsequently  to  a 
fine  powder.  Similar  experiments  with  silica 
were  made  with  the  same  result  Also,  vari- 
ous pulverized  bodies  were  found  to  exhibit 
the  action  very  well. 

§  146.  It  is  evident  that,  when  masses  of 
metal  or  of  other  conducting  substances  are 
made  to  vibrate  near  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
the  effects  of  the  statical  repulsive  forces  will 
be  modified  by  the  action  of  electrical  currents 
fnduced  in  the  moving  body  (§  126),  as  in  the 
phenomena  first  observed  by  Arago.  Such 
modified  effects,  as  exhibited  by  a  suspended 
copper  bar,  were  particularly  studied  by  Fara- 
day, and  form  an  interesting  portion  of  his 
memoir,  to  which,  for  full  information,  the 
reader  is  referred. 

^  147.  It  is  to  be  desired,  that  the  general 
results  of  Faraday,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
pulsion of  bodies  by  magnets,  should  be  con- 
firmed by  equally  skilful  persons.  For  much 
^crepancy  seems  to  exist  between  his  experi- 
ments and  those  of  MM.  Coulomb,  Becquerel 


and  others  (§§  129 — 134);  and  the  forces  are 
so  feeble  (i  183),  that  they  seem  scarcely  to 
be  appreciable,  except  by  means  of  the  most 
delicate  apparatus,  and  with  very  powerful 
magnets.  > 

§  148.  M.  Pouillet  found  that  bismuth  and 
amber  are  repelled,  when  sprinkled  in  the  state 
of  powder,  and  gently  shaken  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  over  either  pole  of  a  magnet;  which 
experiment  had  also  been  performed  by  Fara- 
day  (2304),  with  the  same  result  By  this 
method,  M.  Pouillet  likewise  proved  that  **  the 
compounds  of  magnetic  metals  are  more  or 
less  magnetic"  (§  139) ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
detect  any  attractive  or  repulsive  effect  on 
antimony  or  the  other  non-magnetic  metals. 
He,  however,  justly  says,  that  "These  nega- 
tive results  cannot  invalidate  in  the  least  the 
general  proposition  of  Faraday,  who  doubtless 
operated  with  more  delicate  means  or  with 
more  energetic  magnets.  And  they  are  only 
mentioned  to  point  out  the  easy  process  em- 
ployed, and  the  limit  of  its  sensibility."  It 
may  here  also  be  observed,  that  M.  Pouillet 
had  shown  that  manganese  and  chromium  are 
magnetic  metals,  some  time  before  Faraday 
(§  140)  confirmed  the  same  fact 

§  149.  Musical  Sounds  produced  by  Electrfh 
magnetic  induction.  In  1837,  it  was  dis* 
covered  by  Dr.  Page,  of  the  U.  8.  Patent 
Office,  that  a  musical  sound  may  be  produced 
by  the  magnetization  of  a  bar  of  iron,  owing 
probably  to  some  new  molecular  arrangement 
of  its  particles.  And  this  phenomena  has 
lately  been  particularly  studied  by  M.  de  la 
Rive  and  others.  When  a  discontinuous  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  a  helix  around  a  bar  of 
iron,  or  through  a  stretched  iron  wire,  both 
transverse  and  longitudinal  vibrations  are  pro- 
duced, giving  rise  to  two  distinct  sets  of  sounds* 
That  the  action  is  internal  and  molecular,  M. 
de  la  Rive  considers  as  fully  proved  by  the 
following  facts : — 1,  a  bar  of  iron,  four  inches 
thick,  gives  a  clear  mtisical  sound,  and  can- 
not be  supposed  to  suffer  change  from*  exter- 
nal mechanical  force ;  2,  the  souiid  of  a  wire 
acted  upon  by  a  discontinuous  current  in  a 
helix,  changes  when  a  current  passes  through 
the  wire,  or  when  it  is  magnetized  by  contact; 
3,  a  wire  through  which  a  constant  current 
flows,  gives  no  sensible  sound  when  a  discon- 
tinuous current  passes  through  it,  though  the 
currents  move  in  the  same  direction:  as  if 
the  former  produces  a  permanent  state  or  tet 
of  the  particles;  4,  a  discontinuous  current 
produces  little  or  no  sound  when  sent  through 
a  permanently  magnetic  wire. 

§  150.  Closely  connected  with  the  mole- 
cular changes  just  mentioned,  is  a  fact  ob- 
served by  M.  Guillemin,  that  the  elastic  force 
of  a  bar  of  so  A  iron  is  increased  by  magnet- 
izing it  He  found  that  a  bar  firmly  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  supporting  at  the  other  a  weight 
sufficient  to  bend  it,  sensibly  straightens  itself 
and  elevates  the  weight,  when  a  current  passes 
through  a  helix  tightly  wound  upon  the  bar. 

^161.  Causes  which  Modify  Magnetic  Indwh 
tion.  We  have  already  stated  (^§  77 — 79), 
that  magnetism  is  developed  temporarily  in 
soil  iron,  but  permanently  in  steel  and  the 
loadstone.    Hence  it  appears  that  chemical 
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eombinittkm  aad  molecular  structure  moiiify 
I  the  jietjon  of  ma^etic  forces  in  a  very  rt- 
markabk  Toanner^ 

Abo,  WW  have  seen  {%  BO)  that,  to  piplain 

such  ph(?nomeDa,  ^fipinds  found  it  Dre^ssary 

I  in  iuppoFp  the  magnetic  fluid  of  bis  theory  to 

I^Ote  frcdy  in  pure  iroti,  but  with  difficuUy  in 

aie<?lj&c,;  as  electricity  passes  readily  tbinoitgU 

oonductofs,  but  is  e  Sec  tu  ally  re  sis  led  by  oon- 

conducior^.    And  sitailarly,  in  the  theory  of 

rCmikmib  (§  M)t  the  separaiiou  of  the  two 

r hypothetical  fluids  in  the  molecules^  a 5  weU 

'  ^  djeir  reflux  from  this  polar  or  separated 

•tate,  by  virtue  of  mutual  attraction,  is  sup- 

I  pttsted  to  meet  with  greater  or  Ifrss  resi^itaucc 

I  m  difTerent  substances. 

^  1&3,    This  resistance,  which  is  overcome 
by  the  inductive  force  in  the  deyelopment  of 
Itiagnetism,  and  which   tend^^  to  maintain  a 
I  itate  of  tension  when  established,  has  been 
'  isalled  the  tocrrittPt  /tyr^e.     Whatever  may  be 
tha  QjikDowQ  physical  cause^  the  term  its&\f  is 
conTPuient,  and  we  shall  therefore  employ  it- 
If  M^e  adopt  ibe  eleciTo-dytiamicttl  Ibeor)"^  of 
Ampere,  we  are  nu  less  at  a  IosRj  in  tbe  pre- 
aeoc   Slate  of  our  magneiical  knowledge^  to 
accoutil  for  the  vahotis  degrees  of  eoercitivc 
foTtt    exerted   by   diifefent   bodies   similarly 
icted  upon,  OT  by  ibe  same  btidy  uuder  di^- 
I  iinxilir  cirenmstances.    We  mn^U  iherelore, 
earcfUlly  observe  and  study  atl  modifications 
I  ot  the  co^rcitiv^e  force,  which  present  ih em- 
selves  when  we  vary  either  the  chemical  or 
the  physical  conditions  of  our  experiments 
if  we  would  seek  to  dispel  the  obhcuriiy  in 
which    ihis    undevek^ped  pnrEtou   of  electro- 
dynamical  science  is  now  involved. 

^  153L  Since,  by  combination  with  oiy^pn 
Cjr  carbon,  iron  acquires  the  power  of  peimn- 
nently  eiening:  magnetic  force^  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  chemical  compounds  will  be 
acted  apou  diiferently  from  the  elemenis  which 
compose  them.  And  we  have  already  f^cpn 
(I  138)  that  brass  is,  in  some  insmnces,  sus- 
ceptible of  i^ag^etism,  though  the  copper  and 
^nc  of  which  it  isi  formed  are  inseaiiiblc  lo 
Its  influence, 

M.  Gay-Lussac  found  that  union  with  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  or  tin,  enables  irun  to  reiain 
magnetism  permanently,  unless  the  proportion 
of  these  substances  exceed  a  certain  limit,  ia 
which  case  they  render  the  com  pound  tataliy 
insusceptible  of  magnetism.  And  similar  re- 
lults  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  with  refe- 
rence to  combinaiioos  with  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, dec. 

On  the  other  baud,  Mr,  Chenevix  oh  sensed 
that  arsenic,  in  very  small  quantity,  deprives 
Qickei  of  the  power  of  acquiring  raagneiic 
properties.  And  Dr.  Sec  beck  even  recom* 
tnends  an  alloy  of  two  pans  of  cupper  wiih 
Due  of  nickel,  for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
passes, as  entirely  inseuMble  to  ma^netiisui. 
Also,  Dr.  Young  found  that  mere  traces  of  anti- 
mony destroy  the  polarity  of  iron  ;  and  Dr.  See- 
beck  coold  detect  no  action  exened  upon  a 
delicate  needle  by  an  alloy  of  one  part  of  iron 
and  four  of  antimony,  even  when  in  rotation. 
This  subject,  however,  requires  further  in- 
resrigathat  before  our  kuowkdge  o£  il  tai\ 
tw  deemed  other  than  most  imperfect, 
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%  J  5 1,    The  coercitiv*  ft*rcc  of  ste<l 

pend$  not  cmly  upon  the  particular  kt 
abo  upon  lih  temper;  thus^  soft  Y>i'T[ 
bnt  little  more  magnetism  than  : 
while  hardened  si*^ei  i-s  magii*. :  .  < 

cutiy,  but  permanently*  Accvriirn^:  td 
Rob L son,  steel  tempered  to  the  blue  edoff 
that  degree  which  renders  it  fit  for 
springFs,  readily  acquirers  intense  matcuetiiBt 
which  at  first  dissipates  very  rapidly,  but  ofkr* 
wards  slowly,  tin  til  it  finally  beeomtK  eoa*iiai 
and  equal  to  about  one-third  of  it^  ongii^ 
i  It  tensity*  As  the  coercitive  force  hai  bvesk 
found  to  be  proportional  to  Ihe  temper,  it  |Sb^ 
low^  that  (iteel  made  as  hard  as  poit^kt^le  oflNi 
a  maximum  resistance  to  the  acquisitioa  of 
magnetism,  and  retams  it  mo&t  peiif^ctJj^  For 
th^^  coDsiruction  ofartiiicial  magnf  tv  wr  mofl 
therefore,  in  each  instancy?,  be  governed  in  wr 
St' lection  of  the  suitable  degree  of  t^mp^r,  ai 
much  by  the  practical  e^ciency  of  the  methi4l 
w^  may  employ  for  ra  ague  tiding,  &s  by  theiBp 
teni^Uy  of  magnetic  power  wc  deai^  the  aa^ 
net  permanently  to  possess  Ak^, 
highly  tempered  steel  j*  extrcrmely 
cou^nleratlon  ahouM  be  had  to  the  p, 
circumstance*  under  which  the  mairiitf' 
be  used,  that  the  temper  given  to  it 
sitch  as  not  to  render  it  very  liable  10 
denial  fractnre. 

{  Ih^.    Heat   seems  to  exert  Iwq 
effects  upon    magnetic  develop  mem  ta 
and  £teel:  oue  tending  to  diminish  tht 
live  force  of  the  metal,  the  other  ad'eetti^ 
hUiiGeplibility  of  magnetic    induction,  or 
mE!a;Reiijim  itself. 

It  has  long  been  kno^vn,  and  was  obsend 
by  Dr.  Gilbert,  that  when  a  magnet  is  heated  ts 
a  b right- red  heat,  ii  loses  its  properties  ir^nliretf, 
and  is  found  to  be  inactive  when  it  becoaa 
cool.  Coulomb  subsequently  asceruine4  llT 
the  method  of  oscillations,  that  ihts  \<m  « 
magnetism  takes  place  progressively!  eo^ 
mencing  cveu  at  low  lemperaiures* 

When  heated  to  a  while  heat,  iron  and  tied 
not  only  lose  all  masTi^ti^  properties 
they  may  have  possessed,  but  also 
perfectly  inert,  so  that  they  can  neither 
u  po  n ,  u  or  be  att  ra  c  ted  by  m  agn  e  t^  At 
red  heat,  however,  Mr.  Barlow  ha*i  sbowa  ibtf  1 
the  ma^T^etic  susceptibility  of  all  kinds  of  iiiR 
and  ^teel  i^  at  a  maximum,  Abo,  be  faofid 
tlmi  between  this  maximum  and  the  tcro  staii^ 
which  occurs  at  a  white  heat,  an  anotaalaai 
change  of  polarity  generally  takes  place i  bj 
which  the  end  of  the  healed  bar,  winch  at 
blood-red  heat  acts  posit ivtl^^  or  as  the  aprlk 
pole  of  B  mngnet,  gradually  ccasea  10  acttisd 
then  acquires  a  nrgativ^  polarity,  or  that  of  ft 
south  pole.  A  sini^ular  tact,  which  mif  oM 
improbably  be  connected  in  some  manner  with 
the  ffittmu^ncdf  phenomena  lately  O'bsen^  1*| 
Faraday. 

The  magnetic  power  of  soft  iron  was  faioA 
boih  by  M.  Kupner  and  Mr.  Citnstie,  In  ib- 
crease  with  the  temperature :  an  effect  tht  in- 
verse of  that  produced  by  heat  opoa  rt«i 
magnets,  Mr.  Christie  also  observed  *b« 
equal  jncrements  of  lempcrBture  do  not  cmm 
^^^  Citi;.^e\T\t^\^  at  'Evtt^ueiism  in  steet  Vti 
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produced  instantaneoasly,  indicatingr  that  the 
aistribatkm  of  magnetism  is  superficial  (see 

The  general  conclasions  which  may  be  de- 
dnccd  fi-om  the  above  facts  are,  1st,  that  heat, 
"bj  oTcrcomiog  the  cocrcitive  force  of  ferrujjji- 
110118  bodies,  favors  the  production  of  tcmpo- 
TWTf  inductive  effects,  and  tends  to  destroy 
pennaiient  magnetism ;  2d,  that  while  it  acts 
thus  indirectly  by  changing  the  state  of  the 
xaetal*  it  tends  directly  to  weaken  the  magnetic 
/oice  itself. 

%  156.     The  coercitive  force  of  steel  is  also 

sAected  by  mechanical  action,  and  estpecially 

'^  such  blows  and  jars  as  will  make  it  vibrate 

-vith  a  ringing  sound.    These  vibrations  seem 

to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  molecular  state 

to  which  the  coercitive  force  is  due,  and  thus 

0OKiperate  with  external  disturbing  forces  in 

cmnsing  magnetic  polarity,  and  with  internal 

actions  in  destroying  it  when  once  devclo]>ed. 

Hence,  in  handling  magnets  it  is  important 

j^   Aat  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  letting  them 

!!'  fiUl«  or  knocking  them  against  any  thing.    For 

"T  ^be  same  reason  hammering,  filing,  twistin:;, 

,  aid  in  developing  magnetism  in  iron  or 

nnder  the   inductive   influence   of  the 

i's  magnetism. 

^  157.     Methods   of  making   Mag  net  t.      The 

saeitfaod  first  employed  for  making  artificial 

^nagnets,  is  known  as  that  of  timpU  tourhini;: 

Sk    is  performed  by  rubbing  the  entire  length 

OC  the  steel  bar  to  be  magnetized,  with  the 

^•■ad  of  a  magnet  or  loadstone:   care   being 

^■klwa  to  rab  it  only  in  one  direction. 

^  158.  In  1745,  Dr.  Knight  invented  a  me- 
^laod  which  was  at  the  time  a  great  improvc- 
^ftcnC  Two  bar-magnets  are  held  obliquely 
^lad  placed  with  their  opposite  poles  cl(>&e 
^o^ether,  upon  the  middle  of  the  steel  bar; 
Isoth  magnets  are  then  drawn  backwards  upon 
^9a«  bar,  and  this  operation  is  oAen  repeated. 

The  superiority  of  this  method  over  the  for- 
^ftcr  is  evidently  owing  to  the  more  intense 
Inductive  effects  produced  by  the  conspiring 
Action  of  the  opposite  poles  of  the  magnets. 

^  159.  The  next  method  invented,  was  that 
Of  Dohamel.  A  parallelogram  is  formed  of 
^^u  steel  bars  connected  by  two  short  bars  of 
Soft  iron ;  and  each  of  the  steel  bars  is  then 
Stabbed  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  Knight's 
*»fccthod ;  bnt  with  two  bundles  of  magnets  in- 
stead of  with  single  magnets  only. 

This  method  is  much  superior  to  Knight's, 
Vy  reason  of  the  reaction  of  the  induced  mag- 
netism of  the  soA  iron  bars  or  armatures,  and 
Qm  greater  power  of  a  number  of  magnets 
"^^iien  combined,  than  of  two  alone. 

^160.  In  the  method  known  as  that  of 
•^Bpinos,  the  bars  are  arranged  as  in  the 
n^thod  of  Duhamel;  but  steel  magnets  are 
*«d>stitnted  for  the  soft  iron  armatures,  which 
Ibim  the  ends  of  the  parallelogram.  Each  of 
Use  bars  is  then  nibbed  backwards  and  for- 
"^ards  with  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets, 
^vpuated  by  a  small  piece  of  cork,  and  in- 
clined so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  140°  with 
^aeh  other,  and  angles  of  20°  with  the  bar  to 
^magnetized. 

^  161.    The  method  of  dimdle  touch,  as  it  is 

Called,  was  invented  by  Mitchell;  the  steel 
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bars  to  be  magnetized  are  placed  end  to  end 
in  a  straight  line,  and  then  rubbed  with  a 
horse-shoe  magnet,  or  with  the  opposite  poles 
of  two  powerful  bar-ma?nets,  slightly  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  It  is  preferable  to  ar- 
range the  bars  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
as  in  the  methods  of  Buhamcl  and  .Epinus,  so^ 
as  to  constitute  a  closed  circuit.  And  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
the  magnetizing  forces,  by  changing  the  rela- 
tive position  and  motion  of  the  poles  of  the 
horse-shoe  magnet,  as  well  as  to  put  the  lifter 
on  before  breaking  contact  between  the  mag- 
net and  bar. 

The  method  of  douhlc  tourh  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance,  that  two  opj^osite  poles 
arc  made  to  act  together  upon  succ.'ssive  por- 
tions of  a  bar.  It  is  evidently  in  conformity 
wjth  the  molecular  distribution  of  magnetism 
assumed  in  the  theor>'  of  Coulomb.  But  its 
gri»iil  superiority  depen»ls  upon  the  fact,  that 
llie  imlijciive  action  of  a  hor.se-2»hoe  magnet 
upnn  a  body  between  its  pules,  is  equal  to  the 
sura  of  their  respective  actions,  while  upon  a 
body  beyond  either  pole,  the  <iction  is  only 
eqiial  to  the  difference  of  those  actions. 

The  great  defect  of  this  method,  which  is 
used  chielly  for  making  magnets  of  consider- 
able energy,  is  its  liability  to  produce  cmuecnh 
tire  polftj  or  such  an  irrey;ular  distribution  of 
magnetism  as  to  constitute  rather  a  number 
of  colliu'aied  magnets,  than  a  single  one  with 
only  two  poles.  To  this  defect,  hc»wever,  all 
the  metho<ls  above  mentioned  are  more  or  less 
subject;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  dilHcult  matter  to 
Hiake  very  large  magnets  free  from  consecu- 
tive poles,  and  charged  to  saturation. 

§  162.  The  late  Mr.  Isaiah  Lukens,  of 
Philadelphia,  employed  a  method  for  making 
horse-shoe  magnets  which  was  remarkably 
ellicicnt,  and  which,  as  he  saw  fit  t(»  keep  it 
secret  during  his  lifetime,  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  published. 

The  circuit  formed  of  the  steel  horse-shoe 
to  be  magnetized,  and  its  soft  iron  lifter,  is 
well  rubbed,  according  to  the  method  of  double 
touch,  with  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet, 
carrying  it  completely  round  the  circuit,  and 
always  in  the  same  direction  ;  after  which  the 
active  magnet  is  removed  in  the  following 
manner: — its  two  legs  are  made  to  straddle 
the  arch  of  the  horse-shoe,  and  then  to  slide 
evenly  down  the  legs  of  the  latter  until  it 
comes  upon  the  iron  lifter;  in  this  position  its 
own  armature  is  properly  adapted  to  it,  and 
contact  with  the  former  is  then  gently  broken. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  method  is  the 
method  of  removing  the  active  magnet,  when 
it  has  developed  the  latent  magnetism  of  the 
j  closed  circuit.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
!  bination  of  the  method  of  double  touch  with 
that  of  single  touch ;  and  much  of  its  superior 
elficicncy  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance (see  §  111),  that  both  the  active  mag- 
net and  the  steel  horse-shoe,  with  its  iron 
lifter,  form  verj-  perfect  closed  circuits. 

§  163.    The  best  method  of  making  power- 
ful magnets  is,  however,  that  of  Pro£  Henrj, 
by  electro-magnetic  induclion.  TV\e  toetw&f^ 
power  of  the   steel  har  bcinf^  ovexcoin*  Vl 
heating  it  to  redness,  ills  plun^eOimVo  ^  c'^\^u 
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ilrical  yessel  of  cold  water,  aroaod  which  a 
powerful  galvanic  current  is  passing  through 
a  wire  helix.  The  intense  development  of 
magnetism  which  takes  place  in  the  heated 
bar,  thus  becomes  fixed,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  coercitive  force. 

§  164.  Preservation  ofMagmtt.  As  the  mag- 
netism of  steel  bars  is  permanent  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  coercitive  force,  or  resistance  of  the 
metal,  it  follows,  generally,  that  any  thing 
which  diminishes  that  resistance  or  increases 
the  force  opposed  to  it,  tends  to  destroy  the 
polarity  and  enei-gy  of  the  magnet.  This  pro- 
position may  be  stated  more  clearly  by  refe- 
rence to  the  theory  of  Coulomb,  according  to 
which  permanent  magnetic  development  con- 
sists in  a  molecular  separation  of  two  hypo- 
thetical fluids,  the  particles  of  which  are  in 
instable  equilibrium,  being  kept  apart  by  the 
resistance  or  coercitive  force  of  the  steel,  and 
constantly  tending  to  reunite,  in  obedience  to 
their  attraction  for  each  other.  If,  therefore,  a 
bar  of  steel  be  magnetized  to  saturation,  its 
magnetism  will  be  weakened  either  by  mecha- 
nical or  physical  causes,  such  as  vibration, 
heat,  etc.,  which  aflfect  its  molecular  state,  or 
by  any  inductive  influence  tending  to  excite  in 
it  an  opposite  polarity.  Hence,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  magnets  to  place  their  simi- 
lar poles  together,  or  to  subject  them  long  to 
the  influence  of  the  earth  s  magnetism  in  po- 
sitions contrary  to  those  which  they  naturaJly 
assume  under  its  directive  action. 

Filing,  grinding,  polishing,  or  rough  treat- 
ment of  any  sort,  is  found  to  be  very  injurious 
to  magnets.  Also,  oxidation  or  rust  impairs 
their  strength ;  a  fact,  which  is  probably  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  superficial  distribution 
of  magnetism. 

Since  the  reaction  of  induced  magnetism 
renders  the  inducing  magnet  stronger  (§  79), 
it  follows  that  horse-shoe  magnets  should  al- 
ways be  provided  with  /t/teri,  armatures  or 
ktqteri,  as  they  are  indiscriminately  called; 
and  that  bar-magnets  should  be  packed  in 
b^xes,  to  avoid  mechanical  injury,  with  their 
poles  in  opposite  directions,  and  either  in  con- 
tact, or  else  united  by  so  A  iron  armatures,  so 
as  to  form  a  rectangle. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism, 
§  L65,  The  security  of  the  immense  amount 
of  life  and  property  daily  staked,  with  implicit 
confidence,  upon  the  indications  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass ;  the  general  progress  of  reli- 
gion, civilization  and  knowledge,  so  intimately 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  com- 
merce; and  the  promotion  of  science,  are 
considerations  which  render  the  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  to  which 
attenti6n  can  be  given.  If  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  earth  were  such  as  to  cause  the  needle 
invariably  to  point  due  north  and  south,  then 
the  navigator  would  possess  in  it  an  infallible 
guide.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  force  va- 
ries from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  laws  of  which  we  are  ignorant; 
and  of  this  ignorance  numerous  shipwrecks 
have  been  the  natural  and  lamentable  conse- 
4uence. 
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§  166.  Gtographieal  variatum,  or  DtcUmatwm^ 
That  the  action  of  the  earth  apon  the  magnatie 
needle  is  not  confined  to  particular  places,  bat 
universal,  has  been  ascertained  by  nnmeroiia 
observations  made  by  travellers  in  every  ac- 
cessible portion  of  the  globe.  Before  experi- 
ence had  fully  established  this  fact,  the  mari- 
ner justly  felt  fearful  lest  that  property,  which 
alone  renders  the  compass  useful,  might  fiul 
in  ceruin  regions.  The  defUnation,  or  geogro- 
phical  variation,  was  first  observed  by  Colum- 
bus, in  1492,  during  his  celebrated  voyage  of 
discovery ;  in  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
Washington  Irving,  *«He  perceived,  about 
night-fall,  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing 
to  the  north  star,  varied  half  a  point,  or  be- 
tween five  and  six  degrees  to  the  north-west, 
and  still  more  on  the  following  morning. 
Struck  with  that  circumstance  he  observed  it 
attentively  for  three  days,  and  found  that  the 
variation  increased  as  he  advanced.  He  at 
first  made  no  mention  of  this  phenomenon, 
knowing  how  ready  his  people  were  to  take 
alarm ;  but  it  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  consternation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  laws  of  nature  were 
changing,  and  that  they  were  entering  another 
world,  subject  to  unknown  influences.  They 
apprehended  that  the  compass  was  about  to 
lose  its  mysterious  virtues ;  and,  without  this 
guide,  what  was  to  become  of  them  in  a  vast 
and  trackless  ocean  V 

^  167.  Before  the  time  of  Gilbert,  all  speeii- 
lations  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  terres- 
trial magnetic  phenomena  were  vague,  aind 
many  of  them  were  even  perfectly  ridicnlons. 
In  bis  celebrated  work,  the  full  title  of  which 
is,  **  de  magnete,  magneticisque  eorporHms,  et  wuigmo 
magnete  tellure,'*  he  attributes  them  to  their  true 
cause,  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a  large 
magnet 

§  168.  That  the  earth  is  indeed  a  magnet, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  forces  it  exerts 
upon  a  needle  are  magnetic,  is  proved  by  the 
following  well-established  facts : — 

1.  Ferruginous  bodies  become  magnetic  by 
induction,  in  the  direction  which  a  needle  as- 
sumes, by  virtue  of  the  earth's  action.  Tlins, 
if  a  bar  of  soA  iron  be  held  in  that  direction, 
the  end  turned  to  the  north  will  acquire  a 
polarity  similar  to  that  of  the  north  pole  of  a 
steel  magnet;  and,  if  the' bar  be  turned  end 
for  end,  its  polarity  will  be  reversed.  By  rea- 
son of  this  inductive  action,  bars  of  iron, 
which  are  placed  in  vertical  positions,  such 
as  pokers,  tongs,  balustrades,  etc.,  exhibit 
magnetic  polari^. 

2.  The  directive  force  which  at  any  place 
attracts  the  north  pole  of  a  needle,  repels  its 
south  pole  with  equal  intensity,  if  the  two 
ends  of  the  needle  are  magnetized  to  the 
same  degree. 

3.  Electro-djrnamical  coils  and  cylinders  are 
afl*ected  by  artificial  magnets  and  by  the  di- 
rective force  of  the  earth  (^  97^,  in  the  same 
manner.  And  a  terminated  electric  current 
(§  73,  Case  8)  revolves  under  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  as  under  that  of  an 
indefinite  current. 

§  169.  The  distribution  of  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  is  not  symmetrical ;  its  magnetic 
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poles  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  axis 
of  rerolntion,  and  the  magnetic  equator  is  an 
izregolar  carve,  with  numerous  flexures,  the 

S^neral  inclination  of  which  is  such  as  to 
rm  an  angle  of  about  12^  with  the  plane  of 
the  equinoctial. 

If  a  small  needle,  suspended  horizontally  at 
its  centre  by  a  thread  and  free  to  turn  about 
its  point  of  suspension  in  every  direction,  be 
moved  directly  over  a  bar-magnet,  from  end 
to  end,  the  needle  will  evidently  assume  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  which  will  all  lie  in  the 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
magnet;  but  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
needle  will  be  preserved  only  when  it  is  over 
the  middle  of  the  bar;  towards  either  end,  it 
will  d^,  or  form  an  angle  with  the  bar,  of 
greater  magnitude  as  it  recedes  from  the  mid- 
dle point,  by  virtue  of  the  more  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  nearer  pole.  And  if,  in  this  experi- 
ment, we  substitute  for  the  bar-magnet  one 
which  is  spheroidal,  and  in  which  the  distri- 
bution ir  irregular;  then,  if  a  magnetic  needle 
be  moved  over  its  surface^  it  will  form  a 
greater  angle  with  a  tangential  plane,  or  dq> 
more  and  more,  as  we  move  it  from  the  equi- 
noctial to  the  polar  positions ;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  normal  plane  or  magtutic  mtridian, 
in  which  it  will  assume  hs  position  of  equi- 
librium at  any  point,  will  be  determined  by 
the  resultant  of  all  the  magnetic  forces  of  the 
spheroid.  Such  an  experiment  would  illus- 
trate roughly  not  only  the  principal  phenomena 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  but  also  the  method 
which  is  usually  employed  in  their  study. 

^  170.  To  determine  a  force,  we  must  know 
its  point  of  application,  its  direction  and  its 
intensity.  For  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  forces,  these  data  must  there- 
fore be  accurately  observed,  at  places  and 
times  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  a 
series  of  results,  which  may  be  interpolated 
and  extended  without  appreciable  error. 

^171.  The  points  of  application  of  ter- 
restrial magnetic  forces  are  known  when  we 
have  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  places 
of  observation,  which  are  found  by  methods 
given  in  treatises  on  practical  astronomy. 
The  direction  of  the  force  at  any  place  is 
determined  by  its  decUnation  and  ify,  as  they 
are  usually  called,  or  the  angles  which  are 
formed,  respectively,  by  the  magnetic  meridian 
with  the  true  or  astronomical  meridian,  and  by 
the  force  itself  with  the  horizontal  line  situ- 
ated in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

To  measure  these  angles  accurately,  we 
must  employ  delicate  and  nicely-constructed 
instruments,  and  carefully  eliminate  errors  of 
observation  or  workmanship.  By  means  of  a 
mirror  fixed  vertically  on  the  needle  of  Cou- 
lomb's balance,  and  reflecting  the  divisions 
of  a  distant  graduated  scale,  observed  with 
a  fixed  telescope  that  the  observer  may  be 
removed  from  the  needle,  Prof.  Oauss  has 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  slightest  changes 
in  the  declination  or  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  sensible,  as  well  as  free  from  mechanical 
and  other  disturbances,  which  oAen  happen 
in  observing  at  close  distances :  and  he  has 
thus  given  to  magnetic  observations  a  degree 
of  exactness  equal  to  that  of  modem  astro- 


nomical measurements.  For  descriptions  of 
the  variation  compa$t  and  of  the  dipping  needle,  as 
well  as  of  the  instruments  of  Gauss  and  the 
manner  of  using  each,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  magnetism,  which  are  more  con> 
plete  than  the  limits  of  this  artier  permit  it 
to  be. 

§  17S.  To  ascertain  the  inteneity  at  difier* 
ent  places,  the  times  of  oscillation  of  the 
same  needle,  delicately  suspended,  as  in  the 
balance  of  Coulomb,  evidently  give,  (§18,) 

a:  tf^  :i  g'  I  g; 

or  the  forces  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  times  of  oscillatiqp.  The 
force,  however,  by  which  a  needle  thus  sns* 
pended  tends  to  return  to  the  magnetic  me« 
ridiao,  is  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
whole  magnetic  force  acting  upon  it ;  if,  there- 
fore, we  denote  the  latter  by/ and  the  dip  by 
V,  we  have 

gas /cos  V 

as  the  equation,  from  which  we  obtain  Ae 
whole  intensity  from  that  of  the  horizontal 
force. 

A  very  important  improvement  in  this  me- 
thod of  oscillations,  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
A.  D.  Bache;  by  vibrating  the  needle  in  a 
vacuum,  he  eliminates  the  errors  which  arise 
from  variations  of  atmospheric  resistance. 

Professor  Gauss  has  given  a  valuable  and 
ingenious  method  for  determining  the  absolute 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  at  any 
place  and  time,  independently  of  the  variable 
magnetism  of  Uie  particular  needle  employed* 
This  method  cannot  be  fullv  explained  in  an 
article  so  brief  as  this ;  it,  however,  depends 
upon  the  artifice  of  employing  a  second  mag- 
netic needle  to  determine,  by  vibrations  at 
various  distances,  the  ratio  of  the  earth's 
force  to  that  of  the  first  needle;  and  having 
ascertained,  by  the  method  of  oscillations,  the 
combined  action,  or  product,  of  the  same  forces, 
he  has,  therefore,  two  equations  from  which, 
by  eliminating  the  force  of  the  needle,  he  ob- 
tains the  terrestrial  magnetic  intensity,  inde- 
pendent of  all  instrumental  relations. 

§  178.  Local  Variation,  In  magnetic  obser- 
vations, errors  are  often  produced  by  the  prox- 
imity of  ferruginous  bodies  or  other  accidental 
disturbing  influences.  To  such  efiects  the 
term  local  variation  is  usually  applied ;  and  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  deviBr 
tions  arising  from  this  source.  On  shipboard, 
and  especially  upon  steamers  and  vessels  of 
war,  the  large  masses  of  iron  contained  in 
their  machineiy,  guns,  dec,  always  give  nse 
to  local  variation,  the  amount  of  which  will 
of  course  vary  in  different  ships,  but  is  usu- 
ally quite  considerable,  as  appears  from  the 
following  table  of  observed  deviations,  com- 
piled by  Prof.  Barlow  from  authentic  sources  t 


Skip.  Obeertw,  Ploen       LoemUm. 

Conwmy Cast  HaU Porurooath  •  •  4«  W 

Leven *     Owen Northfleet--»»  C  7* 

Barraoontft**    <*     Cntfield-.*.       do.      •.•.14<*3(K 

HecUt-****    "     Parry do.      ...  r»8r 

'Fury «     Hopner.-**       do.      ••••  ^9St 

Griper **     Claverinff. .Nore IS'SS' 

Adrenture..    «•     »ng..r:T..piyniouUi....  7»48' 

Oloooeater        *    Stnart Channel 9*99 
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Hie  last  of  these  ships  was  reported  as  having 
been  "invariably  drawn,  in  consequence  of 
^is  deviation,  to  the  southward  of  her  intended 
place,  notwithstanding  ihc  greatest  care  being 
taken  in  steering  her."  The  lateral  errors 
which,  in  sailing  ten  miles,  would  occur  in 
consequence  of  local  variations  of  6®,  10°  and 
16®,  amount  respectively  in  miles  to  0'87, 1*74, 
J^69,  nearly.  From  such  errors  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may 
oAen  arise ;  and  Mr.  Barlow  has  shown  that 
many  shipwrecks  may  be  justly  ascribed  to 
this  cause. 

§  174.  The  following  ingenious  method  of 
eorrection  for  local  variation  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Birlow.  The  ship's  compass  is  care- 
fully compared  in  every  position  of  the  vessel 
with  one  on  shore  removed  from  the  action 
of  all  disturbing  forces ;  when  the  deviation 
caused  by  the  ship's  iron  has  thus  been  care- 
folly  ascertained,  its  compass  is  taken  on 
shore,  and  a  cwnperuating  plate  of  iron  is  at- 
tached to  the  box  in  such  a  position  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  precisely  similar  to  the  local 
variation.  This  plate,  which  is  connected 
with  the  compass  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  detached  at  pleasure,  is  then  removed 
from  it,  and  the  compass  is  restored  to  its  place 
in  the  ship.  Whenever  the  compensating 
plate  is  used  on  board  the  vessel,  its  action, 
being  exactly  like  the  local  variation  both  in 
direction  and  intensity,  doubles  the  latter,  and 
the  deflection  produced  by  the  plate  is  there- 
fore the  correction  to  be  applied;  thus,  if  the 
ship's  course  were  found  to  be  N.  46®  W.  by 
the  compass  alone,  and  afterwards  N.  60®  W. 
with  the  compensating  plate  attached,  6®  is 
the  quantity  by  which  the  ship's  iron  augments 
the  true  reading,  and  N.40®W.  is  therefore 
the  true  course. 

§  175.  Another,  but  less  accurate  mode  of 
determining  the  local  variation  of  a  ship  is  by 
comparing  the  compass  in  the  binnacle  with 
a  standard  compass  fixed  in  some  other  part 
of  the  vessel,  where  it  will  be  least  affected, 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  main-mast  head. 

As  the  action  of  a  ship's  iron  is  due  to  the 
inductive  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
operating  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  dip,  and 
upon  every  particle  of  iron  in  the  ship ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  resultant  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  action  of  a  single  magnet,  placed,  if  the 
iron  be  distributed  uniformly  on  both  sides  of 
the  vessel,  somewhere  in  the  vertical  plane  of 
the  ship,  with  its  south  pole  upwards  in  north- 
em  latitudes,  and  its  axis  in  the  line  of  dip. 
Hence,  if  the  course  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  no  deflection  of  the  com- 

S ass-needle  will  be  produced  by  the  iron, 
tut  if  it  be  inclined  to  that  meridian,  the  iron 
will  act  attractively  upon  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  repulsively  upon  its  south  pole 
(§  88),  producing  deflections  which,  when  the 
course  is  easterly,  are  equal  in  extent,  but 
opposite  in  direction,  to  those  which  take  place 
when  it  is  westerly;  and  which  attain  a  maxi- 
mum when  the  vessel  sails  due  east  or  west 

From  the  above  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  iron 

of  the  ship  be  distributed  symmetrically  with 

reference  to  both  its  length  and  breadth,  a 

compass  placed  at  the  bow  and  one  in  the  bin- 
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nacle,  or  at  the  stem,  will  be  equally  and  op» 
positely  deflected. 

§  176.  Secular  Variation,  This  term  is  nsn* 
ally  applied  to  a  slow,  progressive  change  of 
declination,  which  from  year  to  year  occurs  at 
any  one  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Paris 
the  observed  position  of  the  magnetic  meridian 
was,  in  the  year  1680,  about  11®  30^  east; 
in  1660,  nearly  zero,  or  no  variation;  then, 
becoming  west,  the  declination  gradually  at- 
tained a  maximum  value,  at  London,  in  1818, 
of  24®  30',  and  at  Paris,  in  1819,  of  23®  sy ; 
and  it  has  since  been  retrograde,  or  decreasing. 
At  New  York  the  declination,  in  1609,  was  13® 
west;  it  gradually  decreased  until  1800,  when 
it  amounted  to  about  4®,  and  has  since  in- 
creased, being  at  present  nearly  6J®.  If  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  Cape  Look-out,  in 
North  Carolina,  it  will  pass  through  those 
places  in  the  United  States  where  the  mag- 
netic needle  points  to  the  true  north,  or  w5l 
be  a  KiK  of  no  variation.  To  the  east  of  this 
line  the  declination  is  west  and  increasing, 
and  to  the  west  of  it  is  east  and  decreasing^ — 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  westward  motion  of 
the  line  itself.  Prior  to  1800,  however,  the 
observed  changes  were  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  the  line  of  no  variation  was  moving 
to  the  east 

§  177.  From  the  above  it  is  evident,  that  if  a 
chart  of  magnetic  variation  be  constructed  by 
means  of  actual  observed  declinations  made 
at  any  one  epoch  over  the  entire  globe,  it 
will,  after  a  few  years,  cease  to  be  of  service 
to  navigators.  Nor,  unless  we  know  the 
general  law  of  the  tecular  variation  for  every 
place  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  it  possible  to 
apply  to  such  a  chart  the  corrections  requisite 
to  determine  existing  from  previous  declina- 
tions. To  ascertain  this  law,  of  which  we 
are  yet  ignorant,  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance. 

§  178.  Of  late  years,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt,  who  him- 
self made  many  valuable  magnetic  observa- 
tions during  his  travels,  a  grand  combined 
effort  has  been  made  to  discover  the  laws  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  by  means  of  frequent  and 
simultaneous  observations,  prosecuted  upon  a 
uniform  system  in  numerous  observatories 
scattered  over  the  world.  Most  of  these  ob- 
servatories are  devoted  exclusively  to  mag- 
netic researches,  and  have  been  established 
by  government  patronage ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, arc  supported  by  private  munificence; 
and  they  have  all  been  nimished  with  excel- 
lent instmments  for  determining  the  declina- 
tion, the  dip,  and  the  intensity.  In  this  enter- 
prise Russia  and  England  have  been  the  most 
liberal,  though  other  nations  have  generally 
co-operated,  in  proportion  to  their  extent  erf 
territory  and  power;  our  own  government, 
however,  has  not  contributed  its  proper  share 
towards  this  object,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  important  to  navigation. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  observatories, 
an  expedition  to  the  South  Polar  Sea,  under 
Sir  James  Ross,  and  another  to  the  North 
Polar  regions,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  were 
fitted  out  by  the  British  government,  with  the 
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view  of  making  magnetic  observations.  The 
previous  expeditions  under  Parry,  Back  and 
others,  id  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  as 
well  as  those  of  Russia  and  France,  and  that 
of  our  own  country,  under  Capt  Wilkes,  will 
likewise  furnish  valuable  data  for  these  mag- 
netic investigations. 

Magnetic  surveys  of  extensive  districts  have 
also  been  made  in  America,  Europe,  Africa 
and  Asia,  at  the  expense  either  of  individuals 
or  of  governments,  and  designed  to  determine 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force,  in  various  places. 

§  179.  To  reduce  and  discuss  the  mass  of 
observations,  amounting  to  several  millions, 
made  at  all  the  different  observatories,  as  well 
as  by  various  voyagers  and  other  persons,  will 
certainly  be  a  work  of  immense  labor ;  but  we 
may  confidently  expect  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  be  the  result,  though  the  principal  laws 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  may  remain  undisco- 
vered. To  determine  these  laws  exactly,  will 
require  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  for 
accurate  observations  have  not  been  made  in 
many  places,  until  recently;  and  the  correct 
interpolation  of  a  series  from  a  few  scattered 
and  roughly  measured  values,  is  an  imprac- 
ticability. Even  such  values  may,  however, 
give  approximate  and  useful  knowledge. 

§  180.  Jlnnual  Variatum.  Besides  the  secu- 
Ur  variation,  the  declination  is  subject  to  both 
an  annual  and  a  daily  variation,  at  every  place. 
The  annual  variation  was  first  observed  by 
Cassini,  in  1786,  at  Paris,  who  found  the 
change  of  declination  retrograde  from  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice,  and 
direct  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  re- 
sult was  confirmed  by  observations  made  at 
London,  from  1795  to  1805,  by  Gilpin;  but 
the  difference  was  9'  at  Paris  in  1786,  and 
less  than  a  minute  in  1800,  at  London.  From 
1817  to  1819,  at  the  maximum  westerly  decli- 
nation, according  to  the  observations  of  CoL 
Beaufoy,  there  was  no  annual  variation. 
While^  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  1810,  indicate  a 
direct  variation  from  April  to  August,  and  a 
compensating  retrograde  motion  during  the 
autumn. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  annual  variation 
differs  from  place  to  place  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  at  the  same  place  from  year 
to  year.  Also,  that  it  is  probably  dependent 
upon  the  secular  variation,  as  well  as  the 
earth's  position  in  its  orbit.  The  observations 
now  in  progress  will  doubtless  furnish  many 
facts  concerning  this  variation,  of  which  it  is 
evident  that  we  at  present  know  almost  nothing. 

§  181.  Daily  Variation.  The  daily  change 
in  the  declination  was  first  observed  and  stu- 
died by  Graham,  in  1722;  who  concluded  from 
his  observations,  that  during  the  forenoon  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  moves  to  the  west, 
but  returns  to  its  first  position  in  the  evening, 
and  remains  nearly  stationary  during  the  night. 
Recent  observations  show  that  there  are  two 
maxima  and  two  minima  in  the  daily  variation ; 
or  that  it  consists  of  two  oscillations,  one  oc- 
curring during  the  day,  and  the  other  at  night, 
which  is  similar  to  the  former,  but  of  smaller 
magnitude.    The  extent  of  this  variation  is 


about  twice  as  great  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
It  changes  with  the  latitude,  increasing  as  we 
recede  from  the  magnetic  equator,  where  it  is 
nothing.  In  the  southern  magnetic  hemisphere, 
the  direction  of  the  daily  variation  is  opposite 
to  that  which  it  follows  in  the  northern. 

§  182.  Variations  of  the  Dip  and  Intensity, 
We  have  already  mentioned  (§  169),  that  the 
dip  varies  from  the  magnetic  equator,  where 
it  is  zero,  to  the  magnetic  poles,  at  which  it  be- 
comes 90°.  An  analogous  change  occurs  in 
the  intensity,  which,  if  that  at  the  magnetic 
equator  be  assumed  as  unity,  is  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  1  and  2  nearly,  on  the 
North  American  continent  Lines  of  equal 
dip  are  not  parallel  to  those  of  equal  intensity; 
and  their  respective  poles  do  not,  therefore,  co- 
incide :  according  to  the  observations  of  Capt. 
Ross,  the  dip  is  90<»,  or  vertical,  in  lat.  70*^  5'  N., 
and  long.  96<»  46'  W.,  in  Boothia  Felix ;  while 
the  magnetic  survey  of  Capt.  Lefroy  shows, 
that  the  isodynamical  line  of  1*875  is  an  ellipse, 
580  miles  long  and  220  broad,  with  its  centre 
in  lat.  52°  19'.3  N.  and  long.  Ol^  59^  W.,  near 
the  head  of  the  Albany  river  in  Canada,  where 
the  intensity  is  1*88;  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  being  inclined  57°  50^  to  the  parallel 
of  geographic  latitude.  Besides  these  geogra^ 
phicai  changes  in  the  dip  and  intensity,  they 
are  subject,  like  the  declination,  to  secular,  an- 
nual iind  daily  variation,  according  to  laws 
which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained;  the 
dip,  for  instance,  at  London,  was  74°  42^  in 
1720,  and  69°  38^  in  1830;  similarly,  at  Paris, 
it  was  75°  0'  in  1671,  and  68°  0'  in  1825; 
having  constantly  decreased  at  both  these 
places. 

§  183.  The  line  of  no  dip,  or  the  magnetic 
equator,  experiences  a  secular  variation,  and 
has  moved  from  east  to  west  through  an  angle 
of  10°,  between  1780  and  1825,  as  appears 
from  its  position  at  the  former  epoch,  deduced 
both  by  Hansteen  and  Morlet,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  Capts.  Cook,  yanc9uver,  and 
others,  when  compared  with  that  which  it 
occupied  at  the  latter  epoch,  determined  by 
Capt  Duperrey  from  his  own  observations, 
and  those  of  Capt.  Sabine  and  M.  de  Blosse- 
ville.  Humboldt  has  also  shown  that  a  pro- 
gressive or  secular  change  of  the  dip  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  motion  of  the 
magnetic  equator. 

§  184.  Fitful  Variation,  During  the  occur- 
rence of  an  aurora  boreal  is,  the  magnetic 
needle  is  disturbed  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
being  often  deflected  several  degrees  to  the 
east  or  west,  not  steadily,  but  by  sudden  fits 
or  intermitting  impulses,  which  give  it  a  very 
irregular  motion.  Of  the  physical  cause  of 
this  peculiar  disturbance,  which  has  been 
called  the  fitful  variation,  we  know  only  that  it 
is  connected  with  a  mysterious  meteorological 
phenomenon,  which,  from  its  appearance,  we 
believe  to  be  electrical,  but  cannot  refer  to  any 
satisfactory  hypothesis. 

It  has  been  found,  by  observations  made  at 
the  American  observatories,  as  well  as  by 
those  at  Munich,  that  the  fitful  variation  is  in 
a  measure  dependent  upon  the  hour  of  the 
day,  or  the  sun's  position ;  the  easterly  per- 
turbations having  a  maximum,  both  in  ire- 
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queney  and  intensity,  in  the  evening,  and  the 
westerly  in  the  morning,  while  hoth  have  a 
minimam  in  the  afternoon. 

^  186.  Perturbations,  A  remarkable  accord- 
ance, in  time  and  direction,  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  obsenved  at  differ- 
ent places,  has  been  disclosed  by  observations 
maoe  in  the  magnetic  observatories.  From 
which  it  appears,  that  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  is  in  a  constant  state  of  oscillation,  and 
tiiat  the  observed  perturbations  occur  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  at  places  remote  from 
each  other.  Thns,  for  instance,  observations 
of  the  declination  made  at  Odttingen,  were 
graphically  compared  with  similar  and  simal- 
taneous  observations  made  at  Berlin  and  other 
places  in  Europe,  the  observed  results  at  each 
being  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve, 
of  which  the  abscissas  were  the  correspond- 
ing times;  and  it  was  found,  when  these 
curves  were  placed  side  by  side,  that  their 
flexures  coincided  in  a  striking  manner,  indi- 
cating that  like  disturbances  occurred  at  the 
same  time,  at  all  the  places. 

It  was  interesting  to  ascertain  to  what  el- 
tent,  over  the  earth's  surface,  the  above  coinci- 
dence of  perturbations  takes  place,  and  whether 
they  might  not  even  be  employed  for  determin- 
ing, approximately,  differences  of  longitude 
between  distant  countries.  For  this  purpose, 
observations  were  made  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  by  Prof.  Lloyd,  in  Dublin ; 
but,  though  it  was  found  that  the  needle,  if 
much  disturbed  in  Dublin  at  anv  time,  was  so 
likewise  in  America ;  yet  the  flexures  of  the 
curves  no  longer  corresponded,  concavities 
in  the  one  being  frequently  opposite  to  con- 
vexities in  the  o&er. 

The  same  accordance  in  time  and  direction, 
which  was  found  to  exist  in  perturbations  ob- 
served in  Europe,  has,  however,  been  shown 
to  hold  good  for  observations  made  in  America: 
the  magnetic  curves  of  the  observatories  at 
Toronto,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  having  the 
same  remarkable  similarity.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  result  is  general  for  large  dis- 
tricts of  territory,  though  not  for  the  entire 
northern  hemisphere. 

§  186.  Theory  of  the  Earth* s  magnetitm.  Va- 
rious hypotheses  have  been,  ih>m  time  to  time, 
brought  forward,  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth's  magnetism ;  but  of  them  all  it 
may  be  said,  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  by  observation, 
to  justify  us  in  maifing  extended  generaliza- 
tions. Of  the  curve,  which  would  represent 
the  law  of  any  series  of  similar  results,  we 
know  only  a  point  here  and  there,  and  are 
unable  to  draw  its  intermediate  path. 

Dr.  Gilbert  attempted  to  refer  the  observed 
facts  to  the  action  of  a  hypothetical  bar- 
magnet,  having  its  two  poles  or  ends  placed 
near  to  those  of  the  earth's  axis ;  but  M.  Biot 
proved  that  the  observed  directions  and  inten- 
sities at  various  places  over  the  earth  would, 
according  to  Gilbert's  theory  of  two  poles,  be 
the  better  represented  the  nearer  these  potes 
were  supposed  to  approach  each  other,  or  if 
tiley  both  coincided  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Halley,  and  more  recently  Hansteen,  as- 

tfumcd  that  the  earth  haa  fbur  magnetic  poles, 
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two  in  the  Western,  and  two  in  the  Eastum 
hemisphere;  but  even  this  hypothesis  is  in* 
sufficient,  and  must  be  connected  with  that  of 
the  revolution  of  the  poles,  in  different  periodSt 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  variation* 

Lastly,  Mr.  Bariow  attempted  to  deduce  the 
positions  of  the  magnetic  poles,  from  the 
directions  and  intensities  observed  at  different 
places ;  but  found  that  he  obtained  the  most 
discordant  results,  or  that  every  place  indi* 
cated  different  magnetic  poles.  This  concla- 
sion  tends  to  show  that  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth  are  rather  regions  having  a  diShsed 
and  variable  magnetic  distribution,  than  paz^ 
ticular  points ;  and  it  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  subsequent  observations. 

§  187.  Physical  theories  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  have  usually  been  rather  of  the 
nature  of  vague  speculations,  than  scientifte 
hypotheses.  While  some  have  referred  it  to 
the  action  of  magnetic  metals  in  the  globe 
itself,  others  have  been  led  by  such  phenomena, 
as  the  influence  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  the 
falling  of  meteoric  bodies  (usually  metailto, 
and  composed  of  iron,  nickel,  dec),  to  regmd 
the  atmosphere  as  the  magnetic  region,  by 
reason  of  ferruginous  and  other  metallie  mm- 
ter  contained  in  it 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  mnnnal, 
daily  and  fitAil  variations  seem  to  be  intimately 
connected  with,  or  dependent  upon  the  snn's 
action.  And  there  is  also  a  singular  connee* 
tion  between  the  mean  temperature  and  raag^ 
netic  force  at  every  place,  which  tends  to  show 
that  they  are  probably  common  effects  of  the 
same  physical  cause.  The  nature  of  tiiis 
connection  may  be  thus  expressed:  the  it^ 
thermal  linei  of  the  earth  correspond  wi^  its 
itodynamicat'  magnetic  timet;  or,  in  other  words, 
imaginary  lines  drawn  through  places  having 
the  same  mean  temperature,  will  coincide  with 
lines  passing  through  places  at  which  the 
magnetic  force  is  of  the  same  intensity :  a  fttt 
discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  con- 
firmed by  CapL  Duperrey. 

§  188.  As  the  theory  of  Ampere  has  serred 
to  connect  and  explain  so  many  magnetic  phe- 
nomena, we  namrally  expect  that  it  should 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  According  to  that  theory,  the 
earth  should  be  a  large  electro-dynamical 
sphere,  with  currents  passing  round  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  or 
opposite  to  the  earth's  real  motion.  We  have 
already  seen  (^  168),  that  these  views  are  con- 
firmed, by  the  substitution  of  the  earth's  mag^ 
netic  action  for  that  of  an  artificial  magnet 
in  the  production  of  electro-magnetic  rotation ; 
and  by  the  fact  that  currents  are  acted  npon 
directively  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth 
(S  07),  and  by  each  other  in  precisely  the 
same  manner. 

But  that  Ampere's  theory  may  be  nsed  snc- 
cessfnlly,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  has  been  rendered  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  by  a  beatilifiil 
and  ingenious  experiment  of  Prot  Barlow. 
He  took  a  hollow  globe  of  wood,  16  inches  in 
diameter,  and  turned  parallel  grooves,  4^ 
apart,  aronnd  it;  in  these  grooves  he  wound 
a  copper  wire,  and  then  pasted  over  the  globs 
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ft  mnp  of  the  world,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poles  of  the  parallel  wires  corresponded  with 
the  probable  positions  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
and  the  equatorial  wire  with  the  magnetic 
equator.  A  galvanic  current  was  then  passed 
through  the  wire  in  the  direction  required  by 
the  theory  of  Ampdre,  and  a  small  ma^etic 
needle  suspended  horizontally  by  a  thread, 
was  brought  successively  over  various  parts 
of  the  globe ;  at  every  geographical  position, 
it  assumed  a  direction  which  corresponded 
with  the  observed  declination  and  dip,  and 
thus  gave  a  correct  representation  of  the 
earth's  magnetism. 

^  189.  To  render  the  explanation  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  by  means  of  the  electro- 
dynamical  theory,  complete,  it  is  only  requi- 
site, therefore,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
establish  the  probable  existence  of  electric 
currents  flowing  constantly  around  the  earth, 
by  reason  of  some  adequate  physical  cause, 
operating  according  to  well-known  laws.  The 
remarkable  coincidence  of  ihe  isothermal  with 
the  isod3mamical  magnetic  lines  clearly  indi- 
cates, that  we  must  look  to  the  sun's  action  as 
a  powerfully  modifying,  if  not  the  only  efficient 
and  generating,  cause  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 
That  electrical  currents  are  produced,  by  sub- 
jecting different  parts  of  a  conducting  circuit 
to  unequal  temperatures,  has  been  fully  esta- 
blished, by  facts  which  properiy  belong  to, 
and  will  be  treated  of  under,  the  head  of 
TasmMo-ELKCTmiciTT,  in  the  next  general 
drrision  of  our  subject.  Yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  oar  knowledge,  we  cannot,  it 
must  be  confessed,  show  clearly  how  thermo- 
electric lines,  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator, 
would  be  produced  by  the  sun's  action ;  though 
the  very  different  temperatures  at  the  poles 
and  between  the  tropics,  and  the  daily  pre- 
sentation of  each  successive  meridian  to  the 
sun,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  consti- 
tute real  thermo-electrical  arrangements,  which 
seem  to  be  the  true  sources  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, by  the  development  of  electrical  cur- 
rents.* Should  this  eonclusion  be  established 
by  a.  careful  and  sufficiently  extended  induc- 
tion, all  the  observed  phenomena  will  be  sus- 
ceptible of  deduction  from  Ampere's  compre- 
hensive theory;  which,  by  revealing  the  myste- 
xitB  of  the  earth's  action  upon  the  mariner's 
conk|>ass,  will  thus  have  achieved  its  most 
glonous  triumph. 

Tkermo-Eketriatf. 

^190.  Themuhelectric  cryttals.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  heat  (§  8),  as  a  source  of  elec- 
trical development;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  known,  even  to  the  ancients,  that  the 
tourmaline  acquires  attractive  properties,  when 
heated.  Hence  Linneus  gave  to  that  mineral 
the  name  lapis  eUrtricut;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
found  it  in  Ceylon,  called  it  tuchmirikktrf  be- 
cause it  attracts  ashes  when  thrown  into  a 
fire. 

The  thermo-electrical  properties  of  the  toui^ 
maline  were  first  investigated  by  iBpinus,  in 
1760.  To  each  side  of  a  segment  cut  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  axis,  he  fitted  a  metallic  disc, 
to  which  a  conducting  wire  was  soldered;  the 
ax^emities  of  the  wires  were  brought  near  to 


each  other,  and  a  pith  ball  was  suspended  be 
tween  them.  When  the  tourmaline  was  heated 
by  plunging  it  into  hot  water,  and  then  placed 
between  the  discs,  the  pith  ball  vibrated  rapidly 
for  several  hours  between  the  wires,  being 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  each; 
thus  indicating  that  the  two  faces  of  the 
mineral  were  in  opposite  electrical  states. 
When  the  two  conducting  wires  were  joined 
by  means  of  a  third  metallic  wire,  all  motion 
of  the  pith-ball  ceased,  the  electricity  being 
freely  conducted  from  one  wire  to  the  other ; 
but  it  commenced  to  vibrate  anew,  when  the 
third  wire  was  removed. 

iCpinus  found  that  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  is  apparently  that  which  causes  the 
most  intense  electrical  development  in  the 
tourmaline;  that,  if  heated  to  a  much  higher 
degree  upon  burning  coals  or  a  hot  piece  of 
metal,  it  indicates,  when  removed,  little  or  no 
excitement,  until  some  time  has  elapsed ;  and 
generally  that,  whenever  a  tourmaline  is  heated 
unequally,  the  polarity  is  at  first  inverted ;  the 
end  which  would  have  been  positively  electri- 
fied by  uniform  heating  being  negative,  and, 
conversely,  the  other  end  becoming  positive ; 
aAer  a  few  minutes  this  state  ceases,  and  no 
sign  of  electricity  can  be  observed;  finally, 
the  mineral  recovers  its  electrical  action,  which 
continues  for  some  hours,  and  its  polaritv  is 
then  direct,  or  similar  to  that  developed  when 
the  heat  is  applied  uniformly.  This  irregu- 
larity almost  always  occurs  when  the  mineral 
is  not  heated  in  a  fluid,  and  is  rendered  more 
distinct  by  heating  only  one  end. 

§  191.  The  thermo-electrical  phenomena 
prei^ented  by  the  tourmaline  and  other  crystal 
lized  bodies,  were  subsequently  studied  by  the 
Abb^  Hady,  with  that  skill  for  which  he  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  He  found  that  the  Brazilian 
topaz,  the  boracite  (borate  magndsio'cakavre),  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  several  other  minerals,  pos- 
sess the  same  property  as  the  tourmaline ;  and 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  crystalline 
form  and  the  thermo-electrical  distribution. 
In  his  own  words,  (EcoUt  NormaUs,  L  6,  p.  103,) 
**one  of  the  summits  always  has  additional 
facettes  produced  by  a  law  of  decrement, 
which  does  not  take  place  at  the  opposite 
summit;  this  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
non-electric  crystals,  the  two  summits  of 
which  are  alike  in  the  number  of  faces.  The 
simpler  summit  seems  also  to  be  that  which 
becomes  negative:  a  fact  which  serves  to 
indicate,  upon  inspection,  which  portion  of  a 
tourmaline  will  be  electrified  either  positively 
or  negatively." 

Haay  also  observed  that,  when  an  electrified 
tourmaline  is  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
detach  a  small  fragment  from  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, this  fragment,  however  short  it  may 
be,  possesses  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
pole,  like  the  whole  tourmaline ;  although  the 
part  of  the  crystal  from  which  it  was  sepa* 
rated  indicated  only  one  electrical  state :  a  fact 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  a  magnet 
is  broken  (§  80),  and  which  renders  tne  theory 
of  ^pinus  imperfect.  When  boracite  U 
heated,  the  simplest  variety  of  which  crystal- 
lizes in  the  form  of  a  cube  with  imperfect 
edges  and  four  truncated  angles,  the  perfect 
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angles  become  negative,  and  the  diagonally 
opposite  truncated  angles  positive ;  so  that  the 
four  diagonals  of  the  cube  constitute  as  many 
electrical  axes.  And  this  phenomenon,  HaQy 
found  to  hold  good  for  fragmentary  or  mole- 
cular portions  of  the  mineral. 

§  192.  He  also  repeated  the  experiments 
of  JBpinus  upon  the  tourmaline,  and  found 
that  there  are  two  limits  of  temperature  be- 
yond which  it  gives  no  signs  of  electricity, 
usually  abour  10°  and  160**  Centigrade,  varying 
with  the  length  of  the  specimen.  When  heated 
uniformly  between  these  limits,  one  end  be- 
comes positive  and  the  other  negative,  and 
they  remain  so  while  the  temperature  rises ; 
if  in  this  condition  the  mineral  be  cooled 
regularly,  an  instant  arrives  at  which  its 
polarity  ceases,  after  which  it  appears  again, 
though  inverted,  the  piut^minut  slate  having 
become  minus-^lut;  and  it  so  remains  as  long 
as  the  temperature  is  variable  and  descending. 
Thus,  the  electrical  condition  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  variation  of  the  temperature ;  and  at 
any  degree  between  the  limits,  the  mineral  may 
be  either  in  a  natural  state,  or  electrified  with 
direct  or  inverse  polarity,  as  the  temperature 
may  have  been  either  constant,  ascending  or 
descending.  In  some  instances,  Hauy  observed 
anomalous  changes  of  polarity  during  the  con- 
tinuous rise  or  fall  of  the  temperature. 

§  193.    To  the  list  of  crystallized  bodies 

Sosscssing  thermo-electrical  properties.  Sir  D. 
trewster  has  added  many  others,  among  which 
are  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  and  cane  sugar. 
And  M.  Becquerel  has  shown,  that  a  tourma- 
line heated  or  cooled  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  end  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature, 
shows  signs  of  electrical  excitement  oAIy  in 
one  half,  the  other  appearing  natural;  an 
anomaly,  which  he  supposes  may  be  owing 
to  an  irregular  distribution  within  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  crystal,  by  which  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  effects  mask  each  other. 

Unequal  distribution  of  heat  in  different 
dir^ections  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
thermo-electrical  excitement  in  the  molecules 
of  crystallized  bodies.  And  as  the  slightest 
difference  of  arrangement  or  structure  in  two 
bodies  rubbed  together  is  sufficient  to  develope 
electricity  (§  9),  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
differences  of  expansion  and  consequent  me- 
chanical actions  among  the  contingent  mole- 
cules are  the  immediate  disturbing  cause:  a 
view,  which  renders  it  possible  that  mecha- 
nical electricity  and  thermo-electricity  are 
analogous  effects  of  a  single  cause. 

§  194.  Thermo^UctricUy  of  Metah.  In  1822, 
Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  discovered  that  an 
electrical  current  is  produced,  when  the  equi- 
librium of  temperature  is  disturbed  in  a  closed 
circuit,  formed  of  two  different  metals  united 
by  soldering,  or  by  simple  contact ;  the  exist- 
ence and  the  direction  of  the  current  being 
indicated  by  its  disturbing  action  upon  a  deli 
cate  magnetic  needle.  He  was,  however,  un 
able  to  obtain  from  this  source  currents  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  exhibit  the  more  ordi- 
nary effects  of  electricity,  such  as  sparks, 
chemical  decomposition,  etc. 

§  195.    By  forming  thermo-electric  circuits 
of  various  metals.  Dr.  Seebeck  found  that  the 
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current  passes  from  bismuth  to  any  other 
metal,  or  that  the  former  always  becomes 
negative,  as  the  zinc  plate  does  in  ordinaiy 
galvanic  circles ;  and  also  that  antimony,  on 
the  other  hand,  becomes  potitive  with  most  of 
the  other  metals,  or  occupies  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  thermo-electric  scale.  He  also 
examined  the  sulphurets,  and  found  that  galena 
is  negative  even  with  bismuth ;  and  that  the 
sulphurets  of  iron,  arsenic  and  copper,  which 
have  a  maximum  of  sulphur,  occupy  places 
near  to  bismuth,  while  all  the  sulphurets  with 
a  minimum  of  sulphur,  are  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  and  of  nearly  the  same  power  as 
antimony. 

Various  persons  have  sought  to  detennine 
the  relative  positions  of  the  metals  in  the 
thermo-electric  series,  and  the  following  order 
is  that  established  by  the  experiments  of  ProC 
Cumming,  somewhat  extended,  and  generally 
confirmed  by  tliose  of  MM.  Oersted  and  Bec- 
querel : 


1.  Oalenti, 
S.  BreMUTH, 

3.  Mercury? 

4.  Nickel, 

5.  Plntiiium^ 

6.  PHlladium, 

7.  Cobalt, 

a  Uranium, 
9.  ManganeM, 


10.  Titaniiuii, 

11.  Tin, 
1^  Lead, 

13.  Urast, 

14.  Copper, 

15.  Gold, 

16.  Silver, 

17.  Molybdenum, 

18.  Rhodiam, 


19.  IridioiB, 
aiO.  Ziue, 
21.  Cadmium, 
SS.  Charcoal, 
S3.  Plumbttfo, 
M.  Sieel, 
S5.  Iron, 
85.  Arsenic, 
97.  AzncocoVT. 


In  this  table,  as  a  general  rule,  each  metal 
becomes  tiego^tw,  or  imparts  electricity  to  any 
one  which  succeeds;  and  the  more  remote  in 
the  series  any  two  metals  are,  the  more 
powerful  will  be  the  thermo-electric  effects 
produced  by  them  with  each  other.  This  rule 
has,  however,  its  exceptions;  for  instance, 
antimony  is  more  effective  with  cadmium  than 
with  mercury;  and  iron,  if  used  to  form  a 
circuit  with  either  brass,  gold,  copper,  silrer, 
or  zinc,  causes  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  increase  gradually  with  the  tempera- 
ture, until,  at  about  600^  Fahr.,  the  deviation 
attains  a  maximum ;  aAer  which  it  decreases 
as  the  temperature  rises,  and  at  a  red  heat 
passes  through  the  zero  point,  and  assumes 
an  opposite  direction;  mdicating  that  the 
direction  of  the  electric  current  which  flowed 
to  the  iron,  is  reversed ;  or  that  iron,  at  hi^ 
temperatures,  is  negative,  relatively  to  the 
above-mentioned  metals.  This  anomaly,  dis- 
covered and  investigated  by  Prof.  Cumming, 
was  found  not  to  occur  with  a  circuit  of  iron 
and  platinum.  Other  exceptions  have  been 
observed,  but  instead  of  enumerating  them,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  complete  treatises. 

§  196.  With  the  view  of  increasing  the 
intensity.  Dr.  Seebeck  attempted  to  form  a 
compound  thermo-electric  circuit,  analogoos 
to  the  Voltaic  pile  or  battery;  but  his  re- 
searches were  interrupted,  and  the  subject 
was  investigated  by  MM.  Fourier  and  Oersted. 
By  soldering  together  alternate  bars  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  they  formed  a  hexagonal 
circuit  of  three  elements;  the  deviation  pro- 
duced by  two,  active  elements  was  greater 
than  that  caused  by  one,  and  the  effect  of  three 
exceeded  that  of  two ;  a  deviation  of  60^,  the 
maximum  result,  was  produced  by  beatinc 
three  alternate  angles  of  the  hexagoii»  and 
cooling  the  other  three  with  ice. 
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When  the  nnmber  of  consecutive  elements 
in  the  circuit  was  increased,  with  the  view  of 
mnpaeniing  the  intensity,  they  found  that  the 
total  deviation  of  the  needle  was  not  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  deviations  produced  by  the 
separate  elements;  and  though  each  element 
added  to  the  combined  e fleet,  the  resistance 
seemed  to  increase  very  rapidly  as  the  length 
of  the  circnit  was  extended ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  maximum  effect  seemed  to  be  pro- 1 
daeed  by  a  limited  number  of  eieni*.*nts.  Hence  , 
MM.  Oersted  and  Fourier  concluded,  that  the  j 
intensity  of  thermo-electric   currents  cannot 
be   indefinitely  increased  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  elements;  and  they  proved  that 
sach  currents  are  of  very  fe«;bie  iniL-nsiiy,  by 
the  fact  that,  when  a  pile  of  twenty  eltMncnts  ' 
was  used,  a  short  platinum  wire  transmiited  . 
^,th  only  of  the   original  current;   and  the! 
thinnest  stratum  of  an  acid,  alkaline  or  saline  . 
lolutioQ  arrested  it  entirely.    Thry  were  un- 
able to  produce  chemical  etFect^ ;  and  a  slicrhi  j 
palpitation  of  the  muscles  of  a  fiu^  was  the , 
only  indication  obtained  of  the  increased  power  , 
of  a  compound  circuit,  besides  thuse  shown  by  | 
die  galvanometer. 

^  197.  By  modifying  the  nrrangernont  and  i 
liie  of  the  elements,  MM.  Nobili  and  MelNmi 
greatly  improved  the  Cfimpound  th'-rmo-flec- 
tnc  battery,  and  ren«lered  it  capable  cif  pro- 1 
ducing  much  greater  ellVcts.  The  clenirni^ 
in  their  pile  are  small  bars,  sohk'red  to^eilicr 
at  the  ends  in  a  ziu-zaR  seri»»s,  hkc  ih**  parts 
of  the  letter  W,  and  insulated  inii.Trncdiatfly 
by  some  non-conducting  subsianr-e;  so  a^  to 
form  a  bundle  which  may  be  heated  at  one 
end,  while  the  other  remains  cool. 

^  198.    With  a  pile  of  120  cUMm-nls  of  pla- 
tinum and  iron  wire,  each  one  ineh  lon^  and 
OOl  inch  thick,  wound  spirally  upon  a  stick. 
so   that  alternate  junctions    were    nn.   oppo- 
site sides,  Prof.  Dot  to,  of  Turin,  decomposi-d 
water;    and  the   Chevalier   Anrinnri    sul»si> 
quently    obtained    a    thermo-**lecirir.     spark. . 
These  results  were  conHrnieil  by  MM.  Linari  { 
and  Wheatstone;   the  tormer  of  whwrn  en>- j 
ployed  a  pile  of  25  element^,  and  an  electro- 1 
dynamical  spiral  505  feet  loniCi  ai'U-d  by  the ; 
reaction   of  an    electro-ma^rnet  of  scifi  iron ; 
with  which  he  obtained  briUiani  sparks,  de- 
composed water  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
magnetized  steel  needles.    While  I'rof.  Wheat- 
stone   used  a  pile  of  33  elements,  form  in*;  a 
bundle  11  inch  long  and  three-fourth's  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  which,  with  one  of  Henry's  j 
ribbon  coils,  50  feet  long  and  I\  inches  broad 
(§  61),  gave  a  very  bright  spark. 

Mr.  Watkins  has  shown  that  the  thermo- 
electric pile  gives  much  brighter  sparks  with 
Henry's  ribbon  coil,  than  with  wire  helices; 
and  that  such  a  coil,  9U  feet  long,  with  a  pile 
of  15  to  30  elements,  readily  (l'>coni poses 
water,  and  induces  secondary  currents  in  a 
wire  helix,  1.500  feet  long,  capable  of  giving 
powerful  shocks.  A  soft  iron  horse-shoe, 
which  he  rendered  magnetic  by  the  thermo- 
electric current,  supported  98  poun<ls. 

^  199.    By  reason  of  the  general  principle 

that  action  is  always  accompanied  by  equal 

reaction,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  researches 

of  Dr.  Seebeck,  that  magnets  must  act  simi- 
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larly  upon  thermo-electric  and  galvanic  car* 
rents.  That  such  is  the  fact  was  shown  ex* 
perimen tally  by  Prof.  Gumming,  by  means  of  a 
toy,  exhibiting  ihc  rotation  of  a  thermo-electric 
current  under  the  induence  of  a  magnet,  and 
of  which  Marsh's  "moving  rectangle**  is  a 
verv  ingenious  and  pretty  modification.  (See 
§  94.) 

§  200.  M.  Pouillet  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  relative  intensities  of  thermo-electric  and 
galvanic  currents,  by  transmitting  them,  in 
oppiisite  directions,  through  wires  of  such 
lengths  and  diameters  as  to  cause  their  elec- 
tro-motive forces  to  be  in  eiiuilibnum  with,  or 
annul,  each  other.  He  thus  found,  that  the 
current  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  12  elements, 
was  resisted  by  a  platinum  wire,  0-006  of  an 
inch  thick  an<l  590  feet  Ion;;,  t«)  such  a  degree 
a>  to  be  erjuivalent  lo  the  thermo-electric  cur- 
rent of  one  element  of  bismuth  and  antimony, 
excited  by  a  dilierencc  of  temperature  of  76° 
Fahr.,  and  transmitted  by  a  copper  wire  66  feet 
long  and  0-01  of  an  iiicu  in  diameter.  And  he 
thence  deduced  the  coh'hision,  that  the  in- 
ten>ity  of  the  galvanic  current  is  114,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  thermo-electric  current, 
}>n)  luce-.l  by  a  diil'erence  of  temperatures  of 
10.S'='  Fahr. 

V  201.  Uy  a  method  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  above,  M.  Pouillet  investigated  the  rela- 
tive cr)Mductibility  of  metals  for  thermo-elec- 
tric currents,  which  he  found  to  be  nearly  in 
the  following  ratios,  that  of  mercury  being 
taken  as  unity:  j.uilai'iim  58,  silver  51,  gold 
40,  copper  38,  alloj'ii  (\if^  13  to  7,  brass  12 
t«»  9,  platinum  8^,  i'ejjj  an  '*^  ^t  ir»ii  7  to  6i. 
A  «lili'erence  of  tenipt.r(.)jre  which  produced 
.scarcely  any  effect  upon  mercury,  was  found 
to  reduce  the  condnclibility  of  iron  or  steel  in 
a  vry  remarkable  degree. 

When  the  eleciro-nioiive  force  of  a  thermo- 
electric current  remains  con>tant,  M.  Pouillet 
found  that  the  intensity  varies  directly  with 
the  con<luciibility.  and  inversely  with  the 
length  of  the  circuit.  In  a  conducting  chan* 
nel,  formed  of  pieces  of  wire  of  diiferent 
thiekne^ses,  the  electro-motive  force  in  con- 
secutive elementary  lengths  was  found  to  be 
of  eipial  quantity,  <ind  the  intensity  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  sectional  area.     (See  j  54.) 

^  202.  From  the  preceding  facts  it  is 
obvious  that,  by  heating  two  diiferent  metals 
at  their  points  of  contact,  electric  currents  of 
great  quantity,  but  of  very  feeble  intensity, 
are  developed,  wliich  possess  dynamical  pro- 
perties precisely  similar  to  those  of  galvanic 
currents.  Also,  that  by  arranging  thermo- 
electric elements  in  a  pile  or  series,  the  in- 
tensity oi  the  current  they  produce  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  increased,  as  in  compound 
galvanic  circles. 

That  the  thermo-electric  current  is  not  due 
to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  to 
chemical  action,  was  proved  by  MM.  Yelin 
and  Uecquerel,  who  successively  studied  the 
circumstances  necessar}'  to  its  development. 
By  riveting  one  end  of  a  band  of  metal  near 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  of  any  shape, 
with  a  projecting  end,  M.  Yelin  ascertained 
that  currents  were  produced,  vcv  v\ve  ^\tt>a\v, 
whenever  the  projecl\ne  «nd  N^a^s  \itav<i\\  mx\ 
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^at  Inequality  of  temperatore  in  a  single  me- 
lal  is  therefore  sufficient  for  thermoelectric 
excitement.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
with  yanons  metals.  When  pieces  of  varioas 
fifnires  were  nsednthe  current  varied  with  the 
figore;  and  when  bars  were  heated  at  one 
end,  their  opposite  sides  and  ends  caused  the 
magnetic  needle  to  move  in  different  directions. 
These  facts  were  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  showed  that  if  a 
point  at  the  end  of  a  bar  is  heated,  the  car- 
rent  proceeds  longitudinally  from  the  heated 
point  along  one  side  of  the  axis,  and  returns 
upon  the  other,  accompanied  with  trans- 
verse currents  passing  in  opposite  directions, 
and  nearly  at  nght-angles  to  the  longitudinal 
ones.  When  one  angle  of  a  rectangular  plate 
was  heated,  the  current  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  diagonal,  and  returned  along  the  edges. 

That  thermo-electric  phenomena  are  not 
caused  by  a  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  or 
moisture  of  the  air  upon  the  metals,  was 
shown  by  M.  Becquerel,  by  producing  the 
same  effects  in  dry  hydrogen.  And  he  also 
confirmed  the  conclusion  of  Yelin,  that  un- 
equal distribution  of  heat  is  the  true  cause, 
by  forming  a  circuit  of  a  single  wire  soldered 
together  at  the  ends ;  when  any  point  of  this 
wire,  remote  from  the  junction,  was  heated,  no 
current  was  produced,  as  should  evidently  have 
been  the  case  by  virtue  of  the  symVnetiy  of  the 
arrangement;  but  when  a  knot  was  made  in 
the  wire,  and  heat  applied  near  to  it,  a  current 
took  place.  ^..   x,  " 

^  208.  To  the  r^i  ha.«bes  of  M.  Becquerel, 
we  are  also  indebto^olelh!^  general  theoretical 
principle  which  c|(t  <"iO^  ^^^  satisfactorily 
explains  thermo-ele^iiftcal  phenomena.  It  may 
be  stated  thus :  whenever  a  particle  of  metal 
is  heated,  it  receives  from  the  adjoining  parti- 
cles a  portion  of  their  natural  electrici^,  leav- 
ing them  in  a  negative  state.  As  the  heat  is 
conducted  (torn  particle  to  particle,  a  current 
is,  therefore,  excited  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Hence,  if  a  bar  be  heated  at  one  end,  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  towards  it  from  the  other;  and, 
If  heated  at  the  middle,  currents  will  flow  to 
that  point  from  each  extremity.    To  the  in- 
tensi^  of  the  current  thus  established,  M.  j 
Becquerel  gives  the  name  thermo^teeiric  power ;  | 
this  power  varies  with  the  kind  of  metal,  and  \ 
increases  with  the  temperature,  but  according 
to  laws  which  are  not  tbe  same  for  different 
metals :  nor  in  the  same  substance  do  equal 
increments  of  temperature  of  the  ordinary 
!hennometer,  correspond  to  equal  increments 
of  thermo-electric  power. 

If  two  bars  of  difl[erent  metals  be  soldered 
together,  and  heated  at  the  point  of  junction, 
then  the  current  of  the  metal  which  has  the 
greatest  thermo-electric  power  will  predomi- 
nate ;  and  if  the  Imrs  form  a  closed  circuit,  a 
current  will  therefore  circulate  in  it,  of  which 
tiM  intensity  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  thermoelectric  powers  of  the  two  metals. 

^  104.  As  the  development  of  thermo-elec* 
trie  currents  depends  upon  the  propagation  of 
heat  from  molecule  to  molecule,  it  follows  that 
those  metala  should  aet  moet  energetically 
which  are  (he  best  conductors  of  beat  But, 
na  the  velocitj  of  a  c'lrrent  is  retarded  by  the 
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resistance  which  it  encounters*  the 
condttdiof  powers  of  metals,  for  elcdriei^ 
will  also  modify  their  actions.  And,  as  a 
general  result,  M.  Becquerel  states*  that  mtj 
want  of  homogeneity  in  chemical  ca9^>o»- 
tion,  density,  structure,  or  external  pc^iah^ 
which  may  modify  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  a  metallic  wire,  tends  also  to  chaagc 
its  thermo-electric  power.  When,  for  inntance^ 
a  portion  of  a  closed  circuit  of  iron  wire  baa 
been  heated  to  redness  for  some  time;  i^jUVer 
it  cools,  heat  be  applied  near  to  that  portion,  A 
current  will  almost  always  take  place  ia  the 
wire,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which 
has  occurred  in  its  texture. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  evideat  that 
the  thermo-electric  power  of  metals  moat  d^ 
pend  somewhat  upon  their  specific  capacitiaa 
for  beat ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  this  rela- 
tion has  not  been  ascertained. 

According  to  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  Yoi^,  the 
energy  of  the  thermo-electric  current  of  two 
metals  is  pot  proportional  to  the  surlace  of 
contact,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatest  whca 
mere  points  are  united. 

§  206.  M.  Nobili  has  formed  circuits  of 
substances  of  much  inferior  conducting  power 
to  that  of  the  metals,  such  as  cylinders  of 
porcelain  clay,  moistened  with  water.  Aad 
Prof.  Andrews  produced  currents  of  conaidap> 
able  energy,  by  bringing  the  unequally  heated 
ends  of  two  similar  platinum  wires  into  cob- 
tact  with  fused  salts,  having  no  chemical  a^ 
tion  upon  the  wires,  such  as  borax,  carboaate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash  and  glass;  aiiai* 
lar  results  were  also  obtained  by  interpoaiag 
mica  and  other  minerals,  when  strongly  heated. 

^  306.  A  beautiful  experiment  of  M.  Pel- 
tier, serves  to  indicate,  in  a  striking  manneiv 
the  reciprocal  relation  which  exisu  betwcea 
heat  and  electricity.  In  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding sections,  we  have  seen  that  heat  de- 
velopes  electricity,  and,  in  (§  67),  that  electric 
currents  are  capable  of  producing  poweriial 
heating  effects.  Hence,  M.  Peltier  was  ledio 
seek  specific  calorific  differences  correlative 
to  the  variations  of  thermo-electric  power  ia 
metals.  With  this  purpose  he  transmitted  a 
galvanic  current  through  a  compound  bar  of 
bismuth  and  antimony,  soldered  end  to  end; 
and  found,  when  the  current  passed  Cmm  the 
bismuth  to  the  antimony,  that  the  junctioii 
becomes  hot;  but  when  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  reversed,  or  from  the  antimony  to 
the  bismuth,  cold  is  produced.  And  if,  in  this 
experiment,  the  compound  bar  be  laid  in 
melting  snow,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  plaoed 
in  a  cavity  at  the  point  of  union,  it  aoon 
freezes. 

§  207.  By  far  the  most  important  and  in* 
teresting  results,  to  which  investigations  of 
thermo-electric  phenomena  have  led,  are  the 
discoveries  relative  to  radiant  heat,  made  by 
MM.  Melloni  and  Nobili,  by  means  of  the 
thermo-electric  pile,  combined  with  a  veqr 
delicate  torsion  galvanometer,  or  lA<nno>4iial(»> 
plier  (§  06),  constituting  a  thermometer  of 
most  remarkable  delicacy.  These  disooveriea 
would  be  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  the  rmdar 
ia  therefore  referred,  for  full  iaibrmatioii  coo* 
oeming  them,  to  T^^t  JSemUjfic  Mtmrng, 
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%  WB.  Recently,  Prof.  Henry  has  made  an 
iagenioas  and  useful  combination  of  the  re- 
fleeting  telescope  with  the  thermo-electric  ap- 
psratQS  of  Mellni.  By  placing  the  end  of 
the  pile  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by 
ihe  eyvglass,  he  succeeded  in  rendering  sen- 
rible  diJTerences  of  radiant  heat  from  small 
bodies,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  With 
ihia  arrangement,  yariations  of  temperature 
fivdnced  by  different  clouds  and  by  diirercni 
pftits  of  the  clear  sky»  are  readily  asrcr- 
lained;  and  a  difference  of  radiation  between 
the  dark  spots  and  other  portions  of  the  suu*s 
disc,  is  distinctly  indicated. 

JInimal  EUctricity, 

^  too.  El«4incal  FUhrx.  That  a  species  of 
fay,  called  the  torpedo,  which  abounds  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  upon  the  south-wcstrrn 
coast  of  Europe,  posses^es  the  power  of  jjiv- 
mg  benumbing  shocks  to  the  hand  of  a  person 
vho  loaches  it,  is  a  fact  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  They  were,  however,  utterly  at 
a  loas  to  account  for  this  peculiar  phenome- 
Bon;  Bor  was  it  explained  until  Muschcn- 
brocck  compared  it  to  the  action  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  which  he  had  invented. 

net  the  shock  of  the  torpedo  is  electrical, 
vms  first  established  experimentally  by  Mr. 
Walsh*  in  1773,  who  ascertained  that  it  is 
Inuismitted  by  conductors  and  arrested  by 
BOB^ondnctors,  and  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
fish  are  in  opposite  electrical  states.  These 
lestfls  were  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  John  Davy,  who  also  succeeded  in  pro- 
doeing  chemical  decomposition  and  eleciro- 
magaetie  effects.  M.  de  Blainvilic  had  pre- 
Tiovsly  shown  that  the  torpedo  is  capable  of 
canaing  deviations  of  the  fralvanometcr;  and 
iccently  MM.  Linari  and  Maiteucci  have  ob- 
taiiMd  electrical  sparks  from  the  same  source. 

^  SIO.  According  to  Dr.  Davy,  there  are 
two  species  of  the  torpedo,  the  torpeiio  on'lnfu 
■Bd  the  torpedo  divernrolor;  though  others  have 
classified  them  in  four  species.  Other  fishes 
■re  known  to  possess  similar  electrical  pro- 
perties: the  titurus  tUrtriru^  which  lives  in 
the  rlTCrs  of  Africa;  the  trirhiurun  indirun  and 
the  Uiraodon  elertrinu,  which  inhabit  the  Indian 
ceenn ;  and  the  gymnotus  elertriru*,  or  riecirical 
eel,  fonnd  abundantly  in  8outh  America.  Of 
these,  the  gymnotus  only  has  been  much  stu- 
died; it  was  first  described  in  1677,  by  Richer, 
and  is  much  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  electrical  fishes. 

^Sll.  Mr.  Walsh  procured  several  gym- 
noci  from  Surinam,  with  which  he  performed 
experiments  like  those  he  had  made  with  the 
lo^peda  And  in  1838,  Mr.  Porter  carried  t(» 
London  and  deposited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  gymnotus,  forty  inches 
long,  which  lived  four  years.  Experiments 
were  tried  with  it  by  Dr.  Faraday  and  others, 
■Bd  nil  the  ordinary  effects  of  electrical  cur- 
rents were  readily  produced,  such  as  shocks, 
■pBrks,  chemical  decompositions,  deviations 
of  the  galvanometer,  and  magnetizing  steel 
■eedles. 

^  SIS.  The  gymnotns  employs  its  electri- 
cal power  for  self-pFotecrico,  and  for  the  de- 
sinwciw  of  its  prey.    The  shock  resembles  i 


that  of  a  very  large  battery  imperfeefiy 
charged;  and  Dr.  Faraday  thinks  that  the 
medium  discharge  of  the  eel  he  experimented 
with,  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of  a 
Ley  den  battery  of  3500  square  inches  of 
cr»ated  surface,  charged  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. Two  or  three  such  shocks  were  also 
given  by  it  in  a  scarcely  sensible  interval  of 
I  lime. 

I     The  following  translation  of  the  account 
I  which  Humboldt  gives  of  the  gymnotus  in  its 
j  natural   state,  and  of  the  mode  of  catching 
I  it  practised  by  the  South  American  Indiana, 
I  affords   some  idea  of  the  power  of  this  re- 
markable fish : — 
!      "We  started,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
,  19th  of  .March,  for  the  small  village  oi  Rattro 
tin  ^ihnxo,  from  which  the  Indians  conducted 
us  to  a  stream,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  forms 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful   trees    and    various    odoriferous   plants. 
They  told  us  that  they  were  going  to  fih  with 
hortct:  a  sort  of  fishing  of  which  we  found  it 
difficult  to  form  a  conception;   but  we  soon 
saw  our  guides  returning  from  the  savannah, 
driving   before   them   some   thirty  unbroken 
horses  and  mules,  which  they  forced  into  the 
marsh. 

"  The  unusual  noise  produced  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  the  horses,  aroused  the  gymnoti  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  excited  them  to  com- 
bat. These  yellowish  and  livid  eels,  resem- 
bling large  aq.uatic  serpents,  swim  on  the  su^ 
face  of  the  water,  and  thrust  themselves  nnder 
the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  struggle 
bi'tween  animals  of  such  different  organizap 
tion  furnishes  a  very  wild  scene.  The  In- 
dians, with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds, 
closely  encompass  the  pool ;  some  climb  into 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  horizon- 
tally over  the  water.  By, their  savage  yells 
and  long  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from 
escaping,  or  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool. 
The  eels,  stunned  with  the  noise,  defend  them- 
selves by  repeated  discharges  of  their  electrip 
cal  batteries;  and  for  a  long  while  seem  to 
pnive  victorious.  Several  horses  yield  to  the 
violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they 
receive  on  all  sides  in  organs  the  most  es- 
sential to  life,  and  sink  under  the  water,  para- 
lyzed by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
shocks.  Others,  with  bristling  manes  and 
ha{ri:ard  eyes,  expressing  anguish,  rise  and 
seek  to  Hy  from  the  storm  which  overwhelms 
them.  They  arc  driven  back  by  the  Indians 
into  the  midst  of  the  water.  Yet  a  few  suc- 
ceed in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the 
fishermen ;  these  gain  the  bank,  stumbling  at 
every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the 
sand,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  with  limbs 
benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gym 
noti. 

*<  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were 
drowned.  The  eels,  usually  five  feel  long, 
press  themselves  against  the  bellies  of  tlw 
horses,  and  discharge  the  whole  extent  of  their 
electric  organs.  The  heart,  the  viscera,  and 
the  ca»liac  plexus  of  nerves  are  all  attacked  ix 
once.  It  is  therefore  naVanA,  i^bx  ^e  «f[er>.>B 
experienced  by  horses  s.Yio\Ad  \)e  tnote  v^^tft 
All  than  those  produced  by  ^kie  same  fk&Yk'^v^sa 
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persons,  who  only  tonch  it  at  one  extremity. 
The  horses  probably  are  not  killed,  but  merely 
stunned ;  they  are  drowned,  because  the  con- 
tinued strife  between  the  other  horses  and  the 
gymnoti  prevents  them  from  recovering. 

*«We  felt  assured  that  this  scene  would 
terminate  only  with  the  successive  deaths  of 
the  animals  employed  in  it;  but  gradually  the 
impetuosity  of  the  unequal  combat  ceased, 
and  the  exhausted  gymnoti  dispersed.  They 
require  long  repose  and  abundant  nourish- 
ment, to  recover  what  they  have  lost  in  elec- 
trical force.  The  mules  and  horses  appeared 
less  frightened ;  their  manes  were  no  longer 
erect,  and  their  eyes  were  less  expressive  of 
terror.  The  gymnoti  timidly  approached  the 
edge  of  the  marsh,  where  they  were  taken 
with  little  harpoons  attached  to  long  cords. 
When  the  cords  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  In- 
dians experience  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish 
into  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  five 
large  eels,  most  of  which  were  but  slightly 
wounded.  Others  were  taken  towards  even- 
ing, by  the  same  means. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  waters  in  which 
the  gymnoti  usually  live,  is  from  26**  to  27® 
cent.  ^80**  Pahr.,  nearly).  It  is  stated  that  their 
electric  force  diminishes  m  colder  water;  and 
it  is  quite  remarkable,  as  has  been  observed 
by  a  celebrated  philosopher,  that  the  animals 
which  are  endowed  with  electro-motive  organs 
capable  of  producing  efiects  sensible  to  man, 
should  not  be  found  in  the  air»  but  in  a  fluid 
which  conducts  electricity." 

§  218.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the 
torpedo  and  of  the  gymnotus,  was  first  ex- 
amined carefully  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  who  speaks  of  the  nervous  distribu- 
tion of  their  peculiar  organs,  thus:  "The 
magnitude  and  number  of  the  nerves  be- 
stowed on  these  organs,  in  proportion  to  their 
tize,  must,  on  reflection,  appear  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  phenomena  they  afford.  Nerves 
are  given  to  parts  either  for  sensation  or  for 
action.  Now,  if  we  except  the  more  import- 
ant senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling  and 
tasting,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  electric 
organs,  there  is  no  part,  even  of  the  most  per- 
fect animal,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
80  liberally  supplied  with  nerves ;  nor  do  the 
nerves  seem  necessary  for  any  sensation 
which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  elec- 
tric organs.  And  with  respect  to  action,  there 
is  no  part  of  any  animal  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  however  strong  and  constant  its 
natural  actions  may  be,  which  has  so  great  a 
proportion  of  nerves.  If,  then,  it  be  probable 
that  these  nerves  are  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  sensation  or  action,  may  we  not 
conclude  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  for- 
mation, collection,  or  management  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  especially  as  it  appears  evident  from 
Mr.  Walsh's  experiments,  that  the  will  of  the 
animal  does  absolutely  control  the  electric 
powers  of  the  body,  which  must  depend  upon 
the  energy  of  the  nerves." 

§  214.  EUctro-phytiology,  When  Galvani, 
in  1789,  discovered  that  muscular  contraction 
is  produced  by  forming  a  circuit  with  two 
difierent  metals  and  the  limbs  of  a  recently 
killed  frog,  one  of  the  metals  being  connected 
580 


with  the  muscle,  and  the  other  with  its  prinei 
pal  nerve,  he  concluded  that  the  effect  was  dae 
to  a  sort  of  animal  eUdridty,  developed  by  vita« 
energy  in  the  nerves,  and  conducted  to  the 
muscular  fibres  by  the  metallic  channel.  Thij 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  analogoas  to 
the  theory  of  the  Leyden  jar,  was  received  with 
entire  satisfaction,  except  by  Volta  (§  43)  ^ 
and,  when  the  researches  on  electrical  fishes, 
of  Walsh  and  Dr.  John  Hunter  (§§  209,  213), 
which  were  then  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
physiologists,  are  borne  in  mind,  the  theoreti« 
cal  views  of  Galvani,  based  upon  and  sus- 
tained by  such  well-established  analogies,  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  most  natural  and 
probable.  To  the  mind  of  Volta,  however, 
more  familiar  with  electrical  than  anatomical 
ideas,  the  theory  of  Galvani  seemed  to  fail ; 
because,  it  off*ered  no  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  two  difi*erent  metals  are  requisite  to  pro- 
duce considerable  effects.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  Galvani  proved,  by  experiment,  that 
a  single  metal  is  sufficient,  though  less  effec- 
tive than  two,  and  that  contraction  may  be 
produced  by  bringing  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cular fibres  into  direct  contact,  instead  of  con- 
necting them  by  a  conducting  channeL 

In  the  controversy  which  ensued,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  conflicting  views,  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  followers  of  Galvani,  that,  though 
the  communication  between  the  nerves  and 
muscular  fibres  must  be  made,  either  directly 
or  by  a  conductor  of  electricity,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  galvanic  and  ordinaiy 
electricity  are  identical,  but  only  that,  they  are 
analogous  in  one  of  their  properties.  Nor, 
while  they  admitted  the  force  of  Volta's  objec- 
tion of  the  unexplained  superior  efficacy  of 
dissimilar  metals,  could  they,  as  physiologists, 
without  overwhelming  proof,  agree  to  con- 
sider ordinary  electricity  as  the  agent  of  mus- 
cular contraction,  in  substitution  for  that  mys- 
terious power,  which,  in  life,  the  nerves  exert, 
more  or  less  in  obedience  to  the  will.  Aldini, 
a  nephew  of  Galvani,  produced  powerful  con- 
tractions by  bringing  warm-blooded  into  con- 
tact with  cold-blooded  animals,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  frog  with 
the  bloody  neck  of  a  recently  slain  ox ;  and  he 
also  found  that  the  nerve  of  one  animal  acted 
with  the  muscle  of  another.  But  when  Volta, 
with  his  pile,  produced  muscular  action  and 
electrical  sparks  and  shocks  by  the  same 
means,  and  furnished  to  science  a  new  and 
powerful  instrument  of  research,  which  soon 
led  to  numerous  and  brilliant  discoveries,  the 
views  of  Galvani  ceased  to  be  advocated;  and 
electro-physiological  investigations  were  gene- 
rally abandoned  for  other  and  more  attractive 
fields  of  inquiry. 

§  216.  That  electricity  may  really  be  sub- 
stituted for  vital  energy,  in  the  production  of 
various  physiological  effects,  was  fully  esta- 
blished, in  1816,  by  the  interesting  experi- 
ment^ of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip : — 

« The  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to 
the  stomach  and  subservient  to  digestion,  were 
divided  by  incisions  in  the  necks  of  several 
living  rabbits.  Afler  the  operation,  the  pars- 
ley which  they  ate  remained  without  altera- 
tion in  their  stomachs,  and  the  animals,  after 
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STincing  much  difficalty  in  breathing,  seemed 
:o  die  of  suffocation.  But  when,  in  other  rab- 
Mts  similarly  treated,  the  galvanic  power  was 
ransmitted  along  the  nerve,  below  its  sectioHi 

0  a  disc  of  silver  placed  closely  in  contact 
rith  the  skin  of  the  animal,  oppc-^ite  to  iis 
(tomach,  no  di/Hculty  of  breathing  occurred. 
rhe  voltaic  action  being  kept  up  for  tweniy- 
uz  hours,  the  rabbits  were  tiien  killed,  and 
die  parsley  was  found  in  as  perfectly  di^^ested 

1  state  as  that  in  healthy  rabbits  fed  at  the 
lame  time;  and  their  stomachs  evolved  the 
imell  peculiar  to  that  of  a  rabbit  during'  di;;es- 
tion.  These  experiments  were  several  times 
repeated,  with  similar  results/' 

Dr.  Philip  obtained  like  results  with  dogs ; 
iikd  he  was  led  by  analo^cy  to  apply  the  galvanic 
earrent,  successfully,  from  the  nape  of  th<^ 
■eck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  for  the  relief 
of  asthma.  By  numerous  experiineiiis,  he 
alfO  proved,  that  voltaic  electricity  is  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  respiration 
and  digestion ;  from  which  he  concluded  that 
"galvanism  seems  capable  of  perforiniu;:^  all 
the  functions  of  the  nervou.*?  iniluencc  in  the 
animal  economy;  but,  obvirmsly,  it  cannot  ex- 
cite the  functions  of  animal  life,  unless  when 
acting  on  parts  endowed  with  the  iivin:;  prin- 
ciple." The  exf>eriments  of  Dr.  Philip  umtc 
repeated,  with  confirmatory  results,  by  Dr. 
Clarke  Abel,  and  by  some  of  the  French 
physiologists. 

\  216.  When  large  animals  and  powerful 
batteries  are  substituted  for  the  froi:s  and  small 
pieces  of  metal,  employed  by  Galvani  in  his 
first  eiperiments,  eflfcts  are  produced  which 
are  very  striking.  Thus,  if  the  wir<*s  of  a  bat- 
tery of  100  plates  be  inserted  int<i  the  ears  of 
a  newly-slaughtered  ox,  the  mu-^cles  of  the 
head,  if  it  be  removed  from  the  neck,  are 
thrown  into  violent  action;  the  eyes  roll  in 
their  sockets,  the  jaws  open  and  shut,  the  nos- 
trils dilate,  and  the  whole  head  seems  to  ex- 
press endurance  of  the  mo>t  ciuel  torture. 
If  the  body  of  a  horse  be  subjected  to  similar 
treatment,  the  limbs  move  convulsively  with 
toch  force  as  to  require  the  strength  of  several 
men  to  restrain  them. 

Amon?  such  experiments,  those  performed 
by  Dr.  Ure,  upcm  the  body  of  an  exrciifed 
murderer,  are  worthy  of  brief  notice.  With 
a  battery  of  270  pairs  of  fnur-inch  plate*;,  the 
eurrent,  when  passed  from  the  neck  to  the 
heel,  caused  the  leg,  previously  bent,  to  extend 
so  powerfully  as  nearly  to  overturn  an  assist- 
ant One  wire  being  connected  with  the 
phrenic  nerve,  and  the  other  inserie<i,  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  under  the  canila.ire 
of  the  seventh  rib,  contact  was  rapidly  made 
and  broken,  by  running  the  end  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  along  the  top  of  the  plates  in  the 
last  trough.  "Full,  nay,  laborious  breathinir 
instantly  commenced;  the  chest  heaved  and 
fell;  the  belly  was  protruded  and  airain  c«d- 
lapsed,  with  the  relaxing  and  retiring  dia- 
phragm." 

This  action  took  place  without  interniption, 
la  long  as  the  electric  discharges  were  con- 
linned.  One  conductor  being  applied,  at  the 
eyebrow,  to  the  supra-orbitai  nerve,  and  the 
other  to  the  beel:  "most  extraordinary  grim-  j 


aces  were  exhibited  every  time  the  electric 
discharges  were  made;  every  muscle  in  his 
Countenance  was  simultaneously  thrown  into 
fearful  action ;  rage,  horror,  despair,  anguish 
and  ghastly  smiles,  united  their  expression  in 
the  murderer's  face.  At  this  period  several 
of  the  speciatvirs  were  forced  to  leave  the 
apartment  from  terror  or  sickness,  and  one 
gentleman  fainted.** 

§  217.  Dr.  l.Tc  concludes  his  account  of 
the  above  experiments,  with  the  following 
valuable  remarks: — 

I     *'It  is  known  that  cases  of  death-like  leth- 
aru'y,  or  suspended  animation,  from  disease 
and  accidents,  have  occurred,  where  life  has 
returned  after  longer  interruption  of  its  func- 
tions, than  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  ex- 
periments.  It  is  probable,  when  apparent  death 
supervenes  from  sullocation  with  noxious  gases, 
etc.,  and  when  there  is  no  organic  lesion,  that  a 
judiciously  directed  galvanic  experiment  will, 
if  any  thing  will,  restore  the  activity  of  the  vital 
functions,     'i'he  plans  of  administering  voltaic 
electricity,  hitherto  pursued  in  such  cases,  are, 
in  my  humble  apprehension,  very  defective. 
I  No  advantaire,  we  perceive,  is  likely  to  accrue 
.  iVum  pa-ssiiig  electric  discharges  acrf»ss  the 
chest,  directly  thr(»ugh  the  heart  and  lungs. 
On  the  principles   so  well  developed  by  Dr. 
,  Philip,  and    now  illustrated  on  Cl3'desdale*s 
I  body,  we  should  transmit  along  the  channel 
'of  the  nerves  that  substitute  for  nervous  influ- 
ence, or   that  power   which   may  perchance 
[awaken  its  dormant  faculties.    Then,  indeed, 
fair  hopes  may  be  formed  of  deriving  exten- 
sive benefit  from  galvanism;  and  of  raising 
tjiis   wonderful   agent   to   its    expected   rank 
iamon^    the   ministers   of  health   and  life   to 
I  man." 

I      ^218.     He  also  observes, — »*  It  is  a  matter 
'of  primary  importance,  that,  for  the  purpose 
'of  resuscitating  dormant  irritability  of  nerves, 
lor  contractility  of  their  subordinate  muscles, 
.  the  pM>iiive  pole  must  be  applied  to  the  former 
I  antl  the  nei^ative  to  the  latter."     Which  con- 
.  elusion  he  bases  upon  experiments  with  frogs' 
I  le^s,   showing   that   the   convulsive   motions 
caused  by  bringiuff  a  zinc  rod  into  contact 
,  with  the  crural  nerves,  and  one  of  silver  with 
;  the  muscles,  are  much  greater  than  those  pro- 
i  duced  when  the  onler  of  the  metals  is  reversed. 
^219.     Recently,  M.Matteucci,  of  Tuscany, 
j  has  made  a  number  of  most  interesting  eleciro- 
'  physiolo«::icaI  researches ;   from  which  it  ap-     • 
I  pears,  that   the    conversir»n   of   arterial   into 
j  venous  blood,  which  Liebig  has  shown  to  be 
I  a  species  of  combustion  and  the  true  source 
j  of  animal  heat,  is  attended  also  with  the  for- 
mation of  electrical   currents.     By  inserting 
,  one  end  of  a  conducting  wire  into  an  incision 
I  transver.-je  to  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  in  a  living 
!or  recently  killed  animal,  and  connecting  the 
'  (»ther  end  with  the  external  tendinous  expan- 
sion, these  currents  may  be  shown,  by  very 
delicate  galvanometers,  to  circulate  from  within 
I  outwards.    Hence  living  muscular  fibres,  ar- 
'  terial  blood  and  cellular  tissue   constitute  a 
gralvanic  circle,  in  which  the  two  former,  like 
the  zinc  and  the  acid  of  oid-vn^Li^  ^tx^.w^'c- 
:  men  IS,  play  the  part  of  e\ecVco-mo\\\t  fiVixa^iA^ 
i  by  their  chemical  reacxion.  vYiC^e  \^^  \a\.\«t 
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perfbrms  iKct 


e  of  the  copper  or  con  dot  t- 
8uch  carreola  eiist  in  «1i  liie  us- 


iisff  plat<?' 

*ue«»  OS  a  necessary  coo  sequence  of  nutriik^ft, 
but  are  most  sensibJe  in  the  musclcjj*  Tlieir 
intensity  is  in  direct  prtiportUyii  lo  respiration. 
The  J  do  ncrt  ore  it  I  ate  iu  Living  emimals  in  the 
nerves,  or  in  the  mni$c]e&  sl%  masses,  ni  limes 
of  vol  an  la  ry  exertion  j  ani)  are  rendered  evi- 
denti  most  readily ,  by  jadicious  connections 
be  I  tree  a  mtequally  disirtbuted  tendtnons  ex.- 
p&nsions  and  muscular  fibres.  Wlieti  Uit? 
ceasesp  they  continue  only  for  m  short  tinu'i 
but  Longer  in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm- 
biccHted  a  n  imal  %  B  y  !»u  ccess  i  v  e  I  y  r:  o  n  n  e  cti  n  ^ 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  one  musi*k  with 
the  fibres  of  anoiher,  a  compound  intitcalar 
piJe  or  battery  may  he  forme ilt  which  will  act 
very  distinctly  upon  the  ^alvanorn^tfr j  and 
M.  Mntteiicci  has  obtained  wig^u  nf  iiertn?- 
rhtmimt  tltromptmtiimf  trilh  snch  pilvs* 

§  S30>  M*  Matlencci  haii  atso  investigated 
the  diffcrenees  in  the  excitability  of  nerves 
prmliicetl  by  voltaic  currents  in  opposite  direc- 
tion*. He  confirms  and  extends  ihe  views  of 
Dr.  Ure  {§  *-il8);  and  dednces  from  his  eX- 
perinoents  the  following  general  conclusions; 

The  passage  of  the  electric  current  throuKh 
a  mixed  nerve,  produces  a  variatiot*  in  the 
excitability  of  the  ner>'e*  ditfering  ea&entially 
in  degree,  accordmg  to  the  dtrection  of  the 
current  through  the  nerve.  This  exciiahiliiy 
is  weakeocd  and  uttimati-ly  destroyed,  tnore 
or  less  rapidly  according  as  the  dirrri  numtT 
(one  through  the  nene  from  ihe  centre  to  the 
peripber>0  ia  more  or  less  intense.  On  the 
other  handj  by  the  passage  of  the  s^atne  currein 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  the  iuvfrxr  eurrent^ 
the  excitability  is  preserved  and  increased. 

If  the  same  cnrreni  be  made  <o  act  upon  a 
mixed  nerve,  the  contraction  which  occurs  ai 
Ihe  first  moment  of  its  introduction  is  very 
diflerent,  according  to  its  direction;  the  direct 
cnrreni  always  producing  a  str**nger  contrac- 
tion than  the  inverse. 

When  the  current  ceases,  the  variatjons  in 
Ihe  excitability  produced  by  its  passage  dis- 
appear more  or  less  rapidly*  It  ihe  oerve  he 
taken  from  a  living  ariima],  su  ihat  its  excita- 
bihry  is  ver>'  greats  they  la^l  only  as  long  iis 
the  current  circulates  i  while,  if  the  nerve  ha^ 
lost  some  of  its  excilahility,  they  survive  tht* 
cessation  of  the  current  from  one  lo  fifteen 
seconds. 

In  the  treatment  of  cavps  of  paralysis^  lock- 
jaw, etc.,  Maiteucci  thinks  thai  electrical  cur- 
rents may  be  used  with  success ;  and  recom- 
mends that  the  operation  should  not  be  kept 
up  long  at  any  time;  for  paralysis  ensues 
when  a  current  passe,-*  through  a  nerve  in  one 
direcHon  for  a  length  of  timej  thouf^h  it  may 
UEually  be  promptly  removed  by  reversing  the 
currenL  The  more  powerful  the  current,  the 
shorter,  therefore,  should  be  the  lime  of  its 
appUcatjon,  For  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  he 
recommends  that  the  current  should  be  directed 
from  the  extremities  to  the  centre,  and  inversely 
'or  paraiysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation^ 

^221,  Of  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
discbarge  of  &  Lej-den  jnr  or  battery  little 
need  be  saidp   for  most  persons  are  more  ^t 
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th^  earlier  aecounts  of  the  %e 
qnencea  of  tnihng  Aha€'k»»    They  Aireid 
instructivf!    le!i,^[>u   of   the    tesdeney  fif 
iniiijtr^naLion,   when    excited   by   wonder 
dread,  to  mijilead  the  mind  in  its  opersti< 
and  CMMxe  it  to  substitute  absurd  ccnreiu  «l 
misapprebettsinn^t  for    simple  truih''.     If 
slopes   referred    to    are   to  be   brlieved, 
luoAt  hnrnbte  eotbvnisions,  eieruciatknff 
fevens,  hicmi.jrrhjijres  and  patuly^e^,  wert 
result  of  very  sti^fht  shocks-     This  di^ 
tirm  of  Ihe  hitman  mind  shotild  be  borni 
mind,  in   e^limsilinf^  the  probability  of  li 
mony  with  reference  lo  the  eflTects  of 
sphiTic   electricity,   concerning    which 
marvelJouit  tttatements  are  ofk^n  m^dt^ 

VoUaic  electricity  with  inductive  cothi 
nlw&yii  he  u^ed  fur   medicinal  pnrpofefii 
stead  of  mechanical,  when  shocks  are  to 
pven;   for  the   reason  that,  by  varying 
distance,  etc,  the  intensity  of  the  shock 
be  modified  at  pleasure. 

§  223,     Contian&n.     The  plan  of  ihi* 
and  Its  necessarity  restricred  limits  hivf 
vented  our  giving  descriptions  of  the  ru 
apparatus  employed  for  telegraphic  pm 
and  caused  us  u>  pass  over,  with  reirrrtt 
of  the  recent    inventions  of  Dr-  Page, 
Locke  and  others,  which  ore  very  ii 
and  worthy  of  attention. 

Ifr  in  attentively  reading  this  nsty^, 
reader  should  find  that  it  present*  ih« 
of  electrical  pheuomena  intcUigiHy  an4 
thodically,  Lhongh  in  soma  jn^tance* 
brietly  for  complete  satisfaction;  that  w 
have  clearly  distinguished  fact^  from  ypinskioi 
ami  suppositions ;  that  we  have  adhfrti 
uniformly  to  our  plan  of  treating  elecmcity 
as  part  of  the  science  of  pare  phi^nrt^  im 
ntu  kis  belonging  to  chemistry  i  thai  we  bift 
ab-iitained  from  descriptions  of  apparaia*  tM 
particular  experiinenis,  except  in  instaa>^ 
where  they  have  been  of  service  m  esiubirit- 
ing  general  conclusiions;  and  that  we  hxn 
given  much  more  full  accounts  of  recent  !^ 
searches,  than  of  those  which  have  beea  kB| 
established,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  ijt^ 
leniatic  Treatise;  then  the  writer  wiU  hafe  i** 
cumplis'ihed  every  end  which  he  has  joo^ktt* 
atlam.  He  is.  however,  aware  that  h*  iite 
from  having  been  so  successful ;  and  hi  fr 
spec  I  fully  refers  the  reader,  who  would  te^mst 
thorough  and  accurate  information,  to  ^ 
various  onginal  memoirs  of  persons  who  hiit 
contributed  to  electrical  science;  arid  to  ibi 
excellent  treatises  of  M.  Becquerel  and  otfc* 
French  writers,  as  weli  as  to  those  ofDr.Rof^ 
in  the  Lihntr^  uf  iJ^^ful  Knowttdge,  and  of  i4rf 
Robison  and  Sir  D»  Brewster,  In  the  Ln^^dt^ 

iiitl  /I'ri'flWrtirit?, 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.  The  tBAttfflf* 
which  electricity  has  exerted  apuu  dWDweii 
science,  demands  a  special  notice  of  itw  MH 
impi^riaut  facts  embraced  in  eIectro-cbeffliiti|^ 
For  theoretic  views,  refer  to  the  art,  But- 
TBJciTT.  It  is  by  means  of  Ihe  decompoiiil 
power  of  the  galvatitc  current,  that  the  tl^ 
mentary  character  of  bodies  haa  b^tea  tsti* 
blished  :  i.f.,  ihe  elements  are  regaxdcd  a*  » 
d^t^^TO'^^ii^hle,  because  they  hare  not  yet " 
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ent  of  mach  higher  tension  for  decompo 
•n.  According  to  Jacobi,  feeble  currents 
:  through  water  without  effecting  electro- 
5.  Water  will  not  conduct  the  electric 
ent  without  decomposition.  {Grove,)  A 
le  pair  decomposing  iodide  of  potassium, 
i  not  decompose  water,  unless  nitric  be 
.'d  to  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  pair,  whereby 
tension  is  increased.  (Faraday,)  A  pair 
inc  and  copper  of  a  square-meter  surface, 
1  sulphuric  acid  alone,  without  nitric  acid, 
imposes  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  the  de- 
position depends  wholly  on  the  quantity 
lectricity.    MatteuccL 

he  chemical  nature  of  an  electrolyte  infla- 
's  its  decomposition.  Pure  water  is  de- 
posed with  much  more  difficulty  than  when 
lin  acids,  salts,  or  the  fixed  alkalies,  are 
ulved  in  it.  With  a  battery  of  40  pair, 
;r  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  15 
s  as  much  hydroxygen  as  pure  water. 
raday,)  A  zinc-copper  pair  excited  by 
>r,  with  copper  electrodes,  gives  a  stronger 
ent  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  than 
excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  through 
?r.  {Buff J)  The  electrolyte  is  more  ra- 
y  decomposed  when  hot  than  when  cold ; 
by  heating  the  kathode,  the  current  is  in- 
sed,  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
r  escape  of  gas.  Water  continues  to  de- 
pose even  under  a  pressure  of  160  atmo- 
;res.  The  nature  of  the  electrode  influ- 
;s  the  facility  of  decomposition,  by  adding 
Dwn  attraction  for  the  ion,  which  it  de- 
pes  from  the  electrolyte. 
1  experimenting  on  the  decomposition  of 
es,  various  forms  of  apparatus  may  be 
loyed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
-te  and  the  ions.  The  former  is  usually 
ained  in  a  vessel  which  will  not  act  on  it 
nically ;  and  if  the  latter  be  gaseous,  the 

or  gases  may  be  collected  in  inverted 
»els  filled  with  liquid.    Thus  the  adjoining 

represents  an  apparatus  for  collecting 
irately  the  gaseous  products  from  the  de- 
position of  water, 

consists  of  two 

tube?!,  a  snd  bf 
*uc4  in  a  wood(?ry 
f,  which  TiTil]  jiink 

be  steadied  by  a 
;hl  of  lead.  The 
s  are  filled  with 
Qb!t?d  waster,  and 


the  i^ame  liquid. 

the  poles  of  the  bnt- 

"  the  tubes.    By 

les,  oiy^en  and 

itely,  the  former 

antnle,  4-  ^r 

kali o rip  frtJih 

Illative  quan- 

having 

gases  or 

wh  ich 

il  coa- 

mk  a 
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Sulphur, 

F  111  or  L  tie  I 
Cblorinft, 

PhosphortiE, 

ClimmiutEif 
VanadJufUi 
Molybdenum, 

Boron, 

C*rboti, 

Antimony, 

CoLunibiump 
TilAniumg 
Bilininmr 
Hydrogen, 


+  E. 


Indium, 

Pintinum^ 

Khailmuii 

PaUftdiumi 

Mercury, 

Bdvtr, 

Copper* 

Bismuth, 

Tm, 

Liradf 

Cftdmium, 

CL>bBjtp 

lrou» 

Cerium* 

Thorium,. 

Zirconium, 

Aluminum, 

DidymkiM, 

Lanih&nnm, 

Yuri  am, 

Glncmumf 

Mag^uesinm, 

Calcium* 

Strontium, 

Barmmi 

Lithium, 

Sodium, 

Potassium. 


3,    F,  CI,  Br,  I 

a   N,  p.  As,  eb 

4.    C,  B,  Si 
5.    M,  V,  Cr 

0.    Ti,  Ta,  "Sh,  Pp.  W 
7.    H,  Os,  I,  Pt,  R,  Pd, 
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There  is  aremarkalde  analog?*  betwtfi!  mtf 
of  3  or  4  ^ietneuisi  by  which  we  mhj  Arra«|f 
them  into  ^roEips,  and  ihe5«  a^ain  ir<in  4  %tfM 

more  or  less  cleetrieaL  The  ioUowinf  ii 
similar  ro  th^  arraJigrm^nt  o^ered  by  Gmeli^ 
and  for  the  sake  c^f  perspicuity  a£ivtUa«Aawft 
rnpid  ovcrsj^ht,  the  eletiienis  are  %>u\j  nft^ 
gentnd  by  Ihrir  symboh, 

tim<dm  places  ox>'fea   orer  iht  )ff%  lul 
column,  hydfo^rn  ov^r  the  right  and  lUUMd 
In  the  miiidle^  between  them^  b«can»e  *^w^ 
are  isolaU'd,  and  have  no  ati»kjgi>u$  tl^mtaSMr 
To   show,  however,  how  defective   ^ucli  m 
eleclro-ehemical  arrangement  i?,siltc«iti,8&ii 
gn>i]p  4,  is  in  $ome  respect^i  allied  Iv  tJum^ 
num,  AU  in  tl ;  for  alnmina  scimctimev  atm 
10  occupy  the  place  of  ^iica  in  mincnUf;  €r, 
in  &,  is  allied  to  Fe,  in  lU,  and  Al,  ta  I! ;  ^ 
the  aeE^quioxidefi  of  chrome  and  Ircm  ^m  ^  ;t2» 
ra  i  n  a  a  re  J  so  mo  rji  h  ou  s,  an  d  n?pl  aee  c:l 
atiiimony,  Sb,  in  !},  i&  cloaeJy  allied  ti? 
Bl,  in  8,  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  mur 
related  to  arsenic.    Bui  the  chemical 
of  the  different  series  of  componnL]- 
by   the    efementSi  conjoined   wiih    > 
indications*  has  been   made  lh^  '^ 
the  arrangements  which  arc  n 
ch^misUs. 


-  + 

t,  Na,  K    a 

Mg,  Ca,  3r,  Ba    tX 

D,  La,  y,  G     ISi 

Ce,  Zr,  Th,  Al     11. 

Ki,  Co,  Fe.  Mn,  D     lO, 

Sa,  Cd,  Zn      9. 

Au      Ag,  Hg,  (3a,  Pb,  Bi      8. 


ElidrcJifnj.  W  h  e  n  sn  c  c  es  s  i ve  d  isch  a  rges  o  f 
electricity  of  high  tension,  as  from  a  Leydcn 
jar,  are  passed  through  some  compound  gases, 
they  are  resolved  into  ihejr  elements  or  sim- 
pler compounds.  Thus j  the  carl^ko-hydrtipens 
are  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen;  sul- 
phuretted and  phosphurctted  hi^drogen,  chloro* 
bydric,  iodohydric  and  ammoriiacal  gases*  are 
respectively  resolved  into  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  itnline  and  nitrogen  on  the  one  side, 
and  hydrogen  on  the  other*  Carbonic  acid  is 
partly  resolved  into  oxygen  and  carbonic  01:- 
ide.  A  few  solids  are  similarly  decomposed, 
as  Glide  of  mercury,  c blonde  of  silver,  and 
eren  caustic  polassa* 

When  a  con ^ tan t  current  or  low  tension 
from  a  galvanic  battery  is  passed  throu|[h  a 
compound  liquid^  which  completes  the  circuit, 
then,  if  the  liquid  be  a  good  conductor,  it  re- 
mains unaltered;  if  it  be  a  non-conductor,  it 
also  remains  unaltered,  unless  the  currcDli 
have  a  high  tension;  but  if  the  Uouidb^  wi\ 


imperfect  conductor*  It  Is  decomposed  wi^ 
salved  joio  its  elements,  or  inio  simpier 
pounds.    Gases  beini;:  non-conductt?r^  Mf 
decomposed  ;  solids  mostly  remain  unci 
because  their  parUcles  are  destitute  of 
of  motion. 

The  wires  or  conductors^  from  the  twe 
of  the  battery*  which  lerrainate  in  the 
without  contact  with  each  other,  are 
by  Faraday  the  EUetrotift  f  that  001 
the  -|-  or  positive  current  being  iJ» 
zincftfic  or  orodi;  thai  conveying  the  — 1 
tive  current,  the  huhotii^  platittodr^ 
hydrogodi\  Such  decompositions  are 
rkrirulifmf  and  lite  decomposable  lii^nid  « 
tkciroiyie.  The  e lee tro^nega live  body  »ppca^ 
ing  at  the  anode,  is  termed  an  md^n ;  the  tk^ 
tro-posiijve  bud?  issuing  at  the  kathodtt^il* 
katiun ;  and  the  t^'o  togeiber  ar©  termed  m^ 
The  vessel  in  which  electroly&i*  is  perfofiH^ 
is  termed  the  dtcovnpnnng  ctlL 

TVi&i^t^^tiQmena  of  decomposition  are  dii^ 
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ent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances 
decomposed,  appearing  as  gas,  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  from  water ;  in  solid  form,  as  silver 
from  cyanide  of  silver;  dissolved  in  the  liquid, 
as  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate 
of  potassa;  combined  with  the  electrode,  as 
flaorine  from  fluoride;  or  combining  with 
parts  of  the  liquid,  to  form  secondary  products. 

Only  such  binary  compounds  are  electror 
lytes,  as  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  each 
element;  as  water,  the  hydracids  and  simple 
metallic  oxides;  while  sulphuric,  8O3,  sul- 
phurous, SO,,  and  boracic  acid,  BOg,  chlorides 
of  phosphorus,  PCl^,  of  sulphur,  S^Cl,  of  car- 
bon, C^Cl,,  of  antimony,  SbCI,,  dec,  although 
liqaid,  are  not  decomposable.  A  few  are  ex- 
cepted to  this  rule.  -It  is  probable  that  all  the 
elements  are  ions.  The  anions  are  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  the  ele- 
mentoid  cyanogen,  and  probably  sulphur  and 
selenium ;  the  kations  are  hydrogen,  the  alka- 
line metals,  ammonium,  manganese,  antimony, 
bismuth,  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  iron,  cobalt, 
nickel,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum. 
In  ternary  compounds,  salts,  the  acids  are 
anions  or  electro-negative,  and  the  bases 
kations  or  electro-positive. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  entering  an  elec- 
trolyte, is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ions 
evolved,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  last  may 
be  employed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity. By  inserting  an  inverted  and  gradu- 
ated tube  filled  with  acidulated  water  in  the 
circuit,  the  measured  volume  of  oxyhydrogen 
gas,  generated  in  a  given  time,  may  serve  to 
determine  the  amount  of  electricity.  Such  an 
apparatus  is  termed  a  voltameter. 

The  same  quantity  of  electricity  will  decom- 
pose equivalent  quantities  of  bodies.  If  fused 
chloride  of  tin  be  decomposed  by  a  battery,  in 
the  circuit  of  which  the  voltameter  is  inserted, 
for  every  9  pts.  (=  1  eq.)  of  water  decomposed 
in  the  latter,  66*53  pts.  of  melted  tin  were  pro- 
duced (1  eq.  tin  =s  68*9).  By  decomposing 
chloride,  iodide  and  oxide  of  lead,  the  quanti- 
ties of  lead  were  somewhat  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  lead;  but  by  employing  lead  as 
the  positive  electrode,  the  quantities  indicated 
for  9  pts.  water  decomposed,  were  lOl-S  and 
103-6  (1  eq.  lead  =  103'8).  (Faraday.)  By 
passing  a  current  through  the  solutions  of  two 
difierent  metals,  they  are  precipitated  in  equiva- 
lent quantities,  or  nearly  4  times  as  much  sil- 
ver as  copper.    MatteuccL 

The  quantity  of  a  body  decomposed  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  quantity  of  the  body  which,  by  its 
chemical  action,  produces  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent; or  rather  it  approaches  so  closely  to  this 
proportion,  that  the  variation  may  be  attributed 
to  imperfection  of  the  apparatus.  For  every 
9  pts.  (^  1  eq.)  water  decomposed  in  the  volta- 
meter, a  little  more  than  32*2  pts.  (1  eq.)  zinc 
are  dissolved  in  each  cell  of  the  battery. 
(Faraday.)  In  Daniell's  constant  battery  with 
amalgamated  zinc,  33*6  pts.  zinc  are  dissolved 
in  each  cell,  for  every  9  pts.  water  decom- 
posed.   JacobL 

Some  decompositions  are  efiected  with  the 
feeblest  currents,  as  iodide  of  potassium; 
while  acidulated  water  apparently  requires  a 
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current  of  much  higher  tension  for  decompo 
sition.  According  to  Jacobi,  feeble  currents 
pass  through  water  without  eflecting  electro- 
lysis. Water  will  not  conduct  the  electric 
current  without  decomposition.  (Grove.)  A 
single  pair  decomposing  iodide  of  potassium, 
does  not  decompose  water,  unless  nitric  be 
added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  pair,  whereby 
the  tension  is  increased.  (Faraday.)  A  pair 
of  zinc  and  copper  of  a  square-meter  surface, 
with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  without  nitric  acid, 
decomposes  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  the  de- 
composition depends  wholly  on  the  quantity 
of  electricity.    MatteuccL 

The  chemical  nature  of  an  electrolyte  influ- 
ences its  decomposition.  Pure  water  is  de- 
composed with  much  more  difficulty  than  when 
certain  acids,  salts,  or  the  fixed  alkalies,  are 
dissolved  in  it.  With  a  battery  of  40  pair, 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  16 
times  as  much  hydroxy  gen  as  pure  water. 
(Faraday.)  A  zinc-copper  pair  excited  by 
water,  with  copper  electrodes,  gives  a  stronger 
current  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  than 
one  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  through 
water.  (Buff^)  The  electrolyte  is  more  ra- 
pidly decomposed  when  hot  than  when  cold; 
and  by  heating  the  kathode,  the  current  is  in- 
creased, which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
freer  escape  of  gas.  Water  continues  to  de- 
compose even  under  a  pressure  of  160  atmo- 
spheres. The  nature  of  the  electrode  influ- 
ences the  facility  of  decomposition,  by  adding 
its  own  attraction  for  the  ion,  which  it  de- 
velopes  from  the  electrolyte. 

In  experimenting  on  the  decomposition  of 
bodies,  various  forms  of  apparatus  may  be 
employed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
trolyte and  the  ions.  The  former  is  usually 
contained  in  a  vessel  which  will  not  act  on  it 
chemically ;  and  if  the  latter  be  gaseous,  the 
gas  or  gases  may  be  collected  in  inverted 
vessels  filled  with  liquid.  Thus  the  adjoining 
cut  represents  an  apparatus  for  collecting 
separately  the  gaseous  products  from  the  de- 
composition of  water, 
and  consists  of  two  ^       § 

test  tubes,  a  and  b, 
fastened  in  a  wooden 
shelf,  which  will  sink 
and  be  steadied  by  a 
weight  of  lead.  The 
tubes  are  filled  with 
acidulated  water,  and 
being  closed  by  the 
fingers,  are  inverted 
in  a  tumbler  or  other 

convenient  vessel,  filled  with  the  same  liquid. 
Platinum  electrodes  from  the  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery terminate,  each  in  one  of  the  tubes.  By 
this  arrangement  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  are  collected  separately,  the  former 
or  anion  being  evolved  from  the  anode,  -f-  or 
zinc  pole,  and  the  hydrogen  or  kation,  from 
the  kathode  or  —  pole.  Their  relative  quan- 
tity may  be  measured  by  the  eye,  or  by  having 
the  tubes  graduated.  For  the  mixed  gases  or 
for  a  single  gas,  one  tube  is  employed,  in  which 
one  or  both  electrodes  terminate  without  con- 
tact.   Instead  of  the  above  arrangement,  a 
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tisgte  decomposing  cell  may  be  employed, 
diirided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  on  either  side 
of  which  an  electrode  terminates,  and  allows 
of  a  separation  of  the  ions.  For  the  decom- 
position of  a  salt,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  three 
caps  or  watch-glasses,  a,  6  and  c,  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  three  being  connected  by  moistened 
asblestas  fibres ;  b  containing  the  solution  of 
salt,  a  a  solation  of  turmeric,  and  c  a  solution 
of  litmus ;  the  kathode  terminates  in  a,  and 
the  anode  in  c.  By  passing  a  current  through, 
the  browning  of  turmeric  and  reddening  of 
litmus  show  the  passage  of  the  alkali  to  the 
kathode,  a,  and  of  the  acid  to  the  anode,  c. 
For  the  precipitation  of  metals,  see  Elbctbo- 


The  following  examples  may  illustrate  varia- 
tlons  in  the  decompositions.  Dilute  acids  in 
general  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  water, 
without  being  themselves  decomposed.  Dilute 
sulphurous  acid  gives  oxygen  and  sulphuric 
acid  at  the  -|-  pole,  and  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
at  the  kathode.  Strong  nitric  acid  gives  oxy- 
gen at  the  4-  pole,  and  nitric  oxide  at  the  — 
pole.  Strong  muriatic  gives  chlorine  at  the  -)-  > 
and  hydrogen  at  the  —  pole;  but  if  the  anode 
consist  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  &c.,  a  chloride 
is  formed  and  remains  in  solution,  except 
chloride  of  silver;  iodo,  bromo  andcyanohydric 
acids,  when  strong,  yield  the  halogen  body  at 
the  -f-,  and  hydrogen  at  the  —  pole.  In  all 
these  hydracids,  the  more  dilute  the  acid  or 
the  stronger  the  current,  the  more  oxygen  and 
the  lesls  of  the  halogen  body  is  developed. 

Slightly  moistened  potassa  and  soda  yield 
to  a  strong  current  oxygen  at  the  anode,  and 


hydrogen  with  potassium  or  sodium,  ml  tkft 
kathode ;  the  metal  hangs  in  drops  oo  th«  ^ph^ 
tinum  wire,  and  bums.  Hydrates  of  baiyta» 
strontia,  lime  and  magnesia,  are  not  deccm- 
posed,  unless  the  kathode  dip  in  mercury^wliem 
an  amalgam  of  their  metal  is  produced. 

The  fused  metallic  chlorides  .and  iodides 
give  metal  at  the  kathode,  and  the  halogea  9I 
the  anode.  Solutions  of  alkaline  chlondes, 
with  the  kathode  dipping  in  mercury,  give  m 
amalgam  at  this  pole  and  chlorine  at  the  ano4«^ 
A  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  gives  Mack 
magnetic  iron  at  the  kathode.  Solutions  of 
fluorides  give  at  the  anode  fluorine,  wkich 
unites  with  it,  even  if  platinum  be  used.  Sal- 
ammoniac  solution  yields  chlorine  at  the 
anode,  and  hydrogen  and  ammonia  at  the 
kathode.  If  mercury  be  used  at  the  ka^ 
thode,  it  swells  up,  forming  the  ammoniseal 
amalgam. 

The  alkaline  sulphates,  phosphates  and  b(»* 
rates  in  solution,  generally  yield  alkaU  aoid 
hydrogen  at  the  kathode,  acid  and  oxygen  at 
the  anode.  Salts  of  the  metals  proper  are 
usually  resolved  into  oxygen  and  acid  ai  the 
anode,  and  reduced  metal  at  the  kathode ;  bat 
if  the  current  be  very  strong,  hydrogen  slao 
appears  at  the  kathode.  If  the  electrc^es  con- 
sist of  the  same  metal  as  the  base  of  the  dee*' 
trolyte,  the  anode  is  dissolved  by  the  oxjrgen 
and  acid  there  evolved,  and  an  equivaknt 
quantity  deposited  on  the  kathode.  Salts  of 
manganese,  lead  and  silver,  jrield  hyperozides 
at  the  anode.  In  these  cases  there  is  little 
or  no  evolution  of  gas.  See  fiuther,  under 
Electbottpx. 
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ELECTRIC  CALAMINE.  Min.  Syn.  Si- 
lieeoQS  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Ger.  Galmei  (Iq  part). 
Zinkglas.  Ciyst  Right  Rhombic,  consisting 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  prisms,  main 
end-plane  and  second  side-plane,  cleaving  per- 
fectly parallel  to  the  vertical  prism.  Generally 
imperfectly  crystallized,  fibrous;  also  massive 
and  granular.  H.  s  4*5  —  5.  G.  3*38  —  3-43. 
Color  white,  variously  tinted ;  lustre  usually 
Titreous;  transparent, translucent;  brittle,  with 
uneven  fracture.  Becomes  electric  by  friction 
or  keat 

Chenu  RdaU  Yields  water  in  a  closed  tube, 
fases  wilh  difficulty  on  the  edges,  gives  the 
zinc  coating  to  charcoal  alone  or  with  soda, 
becomes  green  with  cobalt-solution  and  on  the 
fused  edges  blue.  Easily  soluble  in  acids, 
gelatinizing,  and  partly  in  caustic  potassa. 
Form.  2  (3  ZnO,  SiO,)  +  3  HO. 

LoeaL  It  occurs  m  Siberia;  Hungary;  at 
Bleiberg,  Cannthia;  Altenberg;  near  Aiz  la 
Chapelle ;  Mendip  Hills,  Wanlockhead,  Scot- 
land. In  the  U.  8.,  Hamburg,  near  Franklin 
Furnace,  N.  J. ;  Perkiomen,  Penn. ;  Wyihe  Co., 
Virginia ;  Jefferson  Co.,  Missouri :  at  the  lead 
mines  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  To- 
gether with  Calamine  it  yields  the  greater  part 
of  the  zinc  of  commerce.    See  Calami irs  and 

WlLlSMITS. 


ELECTROTYPE.  Syn.  Galvanotype,  Elec- 
tro-metallurgy, Galvanoplastic.  An  art  first 
made  known  by  Jacobi  and  Spencer.  Through 
the  agency  of  voltaic  ilictbicitt  metals  are 
precipitated  from  their  solutions  in  thin  layers, 
and  in  this  manner  can  be  produced  facsimi- 
les of  medallions,  indented  or  raised  surfaces, 
and  moulds  generally. 

The  piles  in  which  this  power  is  generated 
are  of  several  forms,  those  in  general  use  be- 
ing  known,  respectively,  as  Grove's,  Smee's, 
Bunsen*s,  and  Daniell's  batteries. 

Grove* t  Battery,  This  apparatus  is  one  of 
the  greatest  intensity,  and  hence  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  galvanoplastic.  Although  con- 
structed of  small  dimensions,  with  four  or  five 
elements,  it  may  develope  the  most  energetic 
effects,  and  produce  every  decomposition,  and 
redden  a  platinum  wire.  Thus  the  dimensions 
of  each  pair  may  be  three  centimetres  only, 
in  taking  for  diaphragms  bowls  of  earthen 
pipes  closed  at  their  base.  In  the  interior,  the 
amalgamated  zinc  is  plunged  into  the  saline  so« 
lution,  and  on  the  exterior  platinum  is  im- 
mersed in  nitric  acid.  The  zinc  is  negative, 
and  the  platinum  positive. 

Stnee*8  Battery,  This  apparatus  ^fig.  62)  is 
very  simple.  A  plate  of  platinized  silver  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  plate  of  zinc ;  the  zinc  is  the  posi- 


Fig.  62.    Smbb's  Battery. 


tive,  and  the  platinized  plate  the  negative  pole. 
The  only  liquid  requisite  for  exciting  this  bat- 
tery consists  of  1  pt  sulphuric  acid  and  7  pts. 
water.  Its  power  may  be  increased  by  adding 
more  acid,  which  ought  not,  however,  to  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  whole  liquid.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  augments 
the  intensity,  but  as  it  might  attack  the  silver, 
it  is  better  to  employ  it  only  when  the  nega- 
tive plate  consists  wholly  of  platinum. 

The  silver  plate  is  platinized  by  roughening 
the  surface  with  a  little  strong  nitric  acid,  and, 
after  washing,  putting  it  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
acidulated  wilh  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  which 
are  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  platinum.  A 
porous  vessel,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
is  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and  receives  in  its 
turn  a  plate  of  zinc.  Communication  being 
established  between  the  two  metals,  the  plati- 
niun  is  precipitated  upon  the  silver  surface  as 
a  blackish  metallic  powder. 

J9ufuwn'«  Battery.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
same  principles  as  Grove's  battery,  but  with  a 
cylinder  of  porous  coal  instead  of  platinum. 
Ti^\  63  represents  this  convenient  and  econo- 
mici^  apparatus. 

A -3  is  a  glass  vessel,  filled  up  to  B'  B'  with 


Fig.  63.    BuirsBir's  Battbht. 


commercial  nitric  acid;  C  and  C  hollow  char- 
coal cylinders,  dipping  into  the  acid  as  far  as 
B"  B",  and  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  glass  by 
a  flange.  A  ring  of  zinc,  or  better  of  copper, 
P,  is  adjusted  by  gentle  friction  upon  the  char- 
coal cylinder,  and  terminates  in  an  appendage, 
P,  for  establishing  communication  either  with 
the  zinc  of  another  element,  or  with  the  soluble 
electrode  of  a  precipitating  trough,  if  only  a 
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Fig.  64. 
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single  cell  is  employed.  D  D  are  diaphragms 
of  porous  earthenware,  containing  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  hollow  cylinder  of  amal- 
gamated zinc,  Z  Z,  which  also  terminates  in 
an  appendage,  F^  for  communicating  the  zinc 
with  the  charcoal  element  of  another  pair,  or 
for  connecting  with  the  conductor  of  the  model 
to  be  covered. 

The  different  connections 

are  established  by  a  clamp, 

A  B,  and  screw,  V,  as  shown 

separately  in  fig.  64,  or  in 

•  place  at  H,  in  fig.  63. 

It  is  necessary  to  care- 
fully brighten  with  sandpa- 
per the  appendages  of  the 
two  poles  and  the  copper 
ribbons,  which  are  prefera- 
ble to  copper  wire  for  establishing  communi- 
cation.  The  interior  of  the  clamps  should 
also  be  cleansed,  and  the  screws  so  adjusted 
as  to  ensure  a  perfect  contact  of  all  the  parts. 
Fig.  63  represents  the  whole  apparatus. 

The  battery  is  charged,  by  half  filling  the 
glass  vessel  with  commercial  nitric  acid,  di- 
luted with  its  volume  of  water,  and  the  dia- 
phragm with  water  slightly  acidulated  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

In  intensity,  this  apparatus,  says  the  in- 
ventor, is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Grove's, 
a  single  pair  being  sufficient.  The  coal  cy- 
linder is  made  by  intimately  mingling  one 
part  of  caking  coal  and  two  parts  of  coke,  the 
proportions  varpng  according  to  the  caking 
property;  some  add  to  the  mixture  two  parts 
of  rye  flour.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into 
a  cylindrical  mould  of  sheet  iron,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  placed  a  core  of  wood  or  paste- 
board, to  facilitate  the  escape  of  gas  during 
calcination.  The  mould  is  closed  by  a  mov- 
able cover  well  fitted  on  and  luted;  the  whole 
heated  gradually  to  redness,  and  the  calcina- 
tion continued  until  the  disengagement  of  gas 
ceases.  The  cylinder  may  be  finished  with  a 
file  or  saw,  or  on  a  lathe.  Before  proceeding  to 
this  last  operation,  in  order  to  increase  the  cohe- 
siveness  of  the  cylinders,  it  is  necessary  to  soak 
them  in  a  strong  solution  of  molasses,  dry  them, 
and  subject  them  to  a  very  intense  calcination. 


^t  the  apparatus  most  genetally  used  in 
electrotype,  especially  for  the 
more  costly  metallic  solutions, 
is  shown  by  fig.  65.  It  is  a  sin- 
gle cell  containing  the  copper 
or  other  metallic  solution,  c,  to 
be  precipitated.  Z  is  a  rod  of  > 
amalgamated  zinc,  m  the  mould 
from  which  the  facsimile  is  to 
be  taken,  w  the  wire  joining 
them,  p  a  tube  of  porous  earth- 
enware, holding  the  dilute  acid. 
To  put  this  in  action  pour  in 
the  copper  solution,  fill  the  tube 
with  the  acid- water,  and  place  it 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Last  of  (^ 
all,  put  in  the  bent  wire,  having 
the  zinc  at  one  end  and  the  mould  at  the  other. 

Another  form  of  this  Fig,  60. 

apparatus  is  shown  by 
fig.  66.  The  zinc  is  con- 
nected by  a  wire  and 
binding  screw,  with  a 
metal  rim,  and  on  the 
latter  can  be  hung  seve- 
ral moulds.  Jacobi's 
improvement  upon  the 
above  form  enables  the 
taking  copies  of  the 
same  medal  simultane- 
ously, to  an  indefinite 
extent,  merely  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  cells,  and  without  any 
further  consumption  of  material  in  the  battery, 
as  for  every  ounce  of  copper  released  from 
the  solution  in  the  generating  cell,  an  ounce 
will  be  deposited  in  each  mould,  and  about  an 
ounce  of  zinc  will  be  consumed  in  efifecting 
this;  this  amount  of  zinc  will  be  required 
whether  there  are  one  or  twenty  moulds  in  the 
series.     Walker, 

The  arrangement,  called  the  battery  appa- 
ratus, will  be  better  understood  from  fig.  67. 
A  is  a  cell  of  Daniell's  battery,  B  the  decom- 
position cell,  filled  with  the  dilute  acid  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  c  the  sheet  of  copper  to 
furnish  a  supply,  m  the  moulds  to  receive  the 
deposit.  To  charge  this,  pour  in  the  several 
solutions :  hang  a  piece  of  copper  on  the  brass 


Fig.  67. 


pod,  e;  connect  this  rod  with" the  copper  of  the 

generating  cell  by  the  wire,  z ;  and  the  other 

od  m,  with  the  zinc,  by  the  wire,  x;  then,  and 

t  till  then,  hang  the  moulds  on  the  rod,  m. 

"^y  the  galvani<k  action,  the  copper  from  the 

i^*  *''?rred  to  the  mould ;  arid  the 

■dissolved,  being  convened 


with  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  cop- 
per; thus  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  time  is  somewhat  longer  by  this 
method:  two  days  will  produce  a  medal  of 
very  good  substance,  firm  and  pliable- 
Fig.  68  is  an  engraving  of  a  Daniell's  bat- 
tery, connected  with  a  series  of  six  cells,  in 
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Fig,  68. 


each  of  which  is  a  moald.  A,  the  battery; 
B,  the  trough;  x,  wire  connecting  copper- 
plate, C,  with  the  negative  plate  of  the  battery; 
X,  wire  connecting  mould,  m,  with  the  zinc  of 
battery ;  aa  aaa^  five  bent  wires,  each  having 
a  mould  at  one  end  and  a  piece  of  copper  at 
the  other.  A  little  management  is  requisite  in 
charging  this,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bright 
surface  of  the  medals  produced.  Charge  the 
battery ;  connect  the  copper  plate,  C,  with  the 
battery;  place  a  wire  with  its  extreme  ends 
dipping  in  the  extreme  cells  of  the  trough;  then, 
havin?  previously  connected  the  zinc  and 
mould  with  the  wire,  x,  place  the  zinc  in  the 

?orous  cell  and  the  mould  in  its  place  at  m. 
'he  latter,  in  about  two  minutes,  will  be  co- 
vered with  copper;  after  which  there  is  no 
fear  of  chemical  action.  Then  remove  the 
end  of  the  copper  wire  from  cell  containing 
fM,  and  place  it  in  the  next  cell ;— complete  the 
circuit  with  the  bent  wire,  a,  having  a  mould 
at  one  end,  and  a  sheet  of  copper  at  the  other; 
after  waiting  two  minutes  for  a  deposit  of 
copper,  remove  the  end  of  the  wire  one  cell 
further  forward;  and  so  continue  till  the  six 
moulds  are  placed  in. 

The  copies  of  objects  are  taken  from  moulds 
which  are  placed  at  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery.  These  moulds  are  made  of  fusible 
and  type  metals,  wax,  stearin,  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  a  composition  of  wax,  stearin,  and  black 
lead,  or  wax  and  flake  white.  Those  from  non- 
conducting material  are  metallized  or  rendered 
conductors  by  the  application  of  tiry  plum- 
bago, which  must  be  rubbed  briskly  over  their 
surface. 

If  the  fusible  metal  mould  is  placed  in  the 
copper  solution  before  the  battery  is  in  action, 
a  dark  precipitate  will  be  chemically  formed 
upon  its  face,  and  to  guard  against  this,  and  to 
ensure  the  instantaneous  deposit  of  a  metallic 
film,  free  of  oxide,  the  arrangements  should  be 
all  made,  and  the  circuit  completed,  before  the 
immersion  of  the  mould.  Upon  the  plum- 
bagoed  surfaces  the  deposition  of  copper  is 
more  gradualr  and  as  these  moulds  become 
wetted,  and  lose  their  metallic  covering,  they 
should  be  recoated  previous  to  being  used 
again. 

The  necessary  manipulations  are  detailed 
in  two  small  manuals  upon  the  subject  by 
Walker. 

Busts,  statues,  vases,  &c.,  are,  by  proper 
arrangements,  as  readily  copied  as  medals,  and 
though  copper  is  the  metal  generally  alluded 
to,  yet,  with  proper  care,  all  of  the  metals  may 
be  obtained  from  their  several  solutions. 


As  experiment  has  shown  that  cyanogen,, 
nascent  at  the  positive  plate,  in  a  decomposi- 
tion cell,  will  combine  with  silver,  and  also 
with  gold,  so  gilding  and  plating  can  be 
effected,  as  copper  deposits  are  obtained,  by 
the  use  of  a  generatmg  cell  to  furnish  the 
electricity,  and  a  decomposition  cell  to  contain 
the  cyanide  solution.  A  longer  time  is,  how- 
ever, required.  In  all  cases  where  adhesioa 
is  desired,  the  deposition  of  the  metal  should 
be  assisted  by  heat. 

The  gold  bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  gold,  in  a  so- 
lution of  two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
in  a  pint  of  warm  pure  water. 

Silver  Bath,  Substitute  the  oxide  of  silver 
for  that  of  gold,  and  prepare  as  directed  for 
the  gold  bath. 

Platina  Bath.  A  double  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  platinum,  to  which  some  drops  of 
liquid  ammonia  are  added,  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. Bcettger  obtained  from  this  solution 
whilst  warm,  a  brilliant  adhesive  deposit, 
which  resisted  the  action  of  acids. 

Nickel  Bath.  Either  the  nitrate  or  the  am- 
moniacal  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel 
can  be  employed. 

Tin  Bath,  This  metal,  as  also  lead,  are  de- 
posited with  difficulty.  Its  solution  in  aqua 
regia,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  is  most  ap- 
plicable. Sometimes  it  is  deposited  from  a 
solution  of  its  oxide  in  potassa,  or  of  the  me* 
ul  itself  in  super  tartrate  of  potassa. 

Copjter  Bath,  The  sulphate  is  the  salt  most 
used,  and  some  acidulate  the  solution  with 
nitric  acid,  hut  this  addition  is  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Jacobi  and  Spencer.  The  sulphate 
of  copper  solution  should  be  kept  always 
saturated  with  large  crystals. 

The  application  of  the  electrotype  has  been 
extended  to  the  plating  of  objects  of  ornament, 
for  use  in  the  arts,  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Cast  iron  can  be  silvered  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium (CA.  Gaz,  i.  683J,  and  even  lace  can  be 
metallized  by  covermg  it  with  plumbago, 
stretching  it  over  a  frame  of  copper  wire,  and 
subjecting  it  to  voltaic  action  between  two 
plates  of  copper  positively  electrified. 

The  objection  to  this  method  of  silvering 
copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  is,  says 
Warrington,  the  porosity  of  the  plated  surfa 
allowing  the  permeation  of  corrosive  liquids. 
Hence  they  are  readily  acted  upon  by  dilute 
acids. 

Electro-Etching,  by  which  the  tracing  upon  a 
prepared  ground,  or  even  Daguerreotype  pic« 
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tores,  are  rendered  bold  enough  to  be  printed 
from,  is  accomplished  at  the  positive  terminal 
of  the  battery.    The  process  is  as  follows : 

Take  a  burnished  copper  plate,  and  solder 
to  it  a  stout  wire;  heat  the  plate,  and  rub  its 
surface  with  etching  ground  (consisting  of  as- 
phalte,  wax,  black  pitch,  and  Burgundy  pitch) 
wrapped  in  silk;  be  careful  to  obtain  an  even 
coating;  then  smoke  the  covered  surface  over 
ttie  flame  of  a  candle.  Varnish  the  back  of 
the  plate,  as  well  as  the  wire,  with  shell-lac. 
Trace  the  design  through  the  etching  ground 
with  a  fine  point.  This  done,  place  it  in  a  de- 
composition cell,  and  connect  it  with  the  cop- 
per of  a  Daniell's  battery,  placing  opposite  to 
it  a  plate  of  somewhat  similar  size;  aAer  the 
lapse  of  ten  minutes  remove  it,  and  •*  stop  out*' 
the  fine  parts  with  Brunswick  black ;  return  it 
to  the  decomposition  cell  for  a  second  ten  mi- 
nntes ;  and  again  stop  out  the  half  tints ;  again 
submit  it  to  action  for  ten  minutes,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  Remove  the  etching 
ground  by  means  of  heat,  and  a  perfect  en- 
graving will  be  found  on  the  plate. 

The  engraving  or  etching  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type plates  is  efi*ected  in  a  different  manner, 
and  by  more  careful  and  difficult  manipulation. 
In  Walker's  manuals,  before  referred  to,  will 
be  found  all  the  necessary  instruction. 

ELEMI  RE81N.  Chem,  A  product  of  the 
Jimyrii  dimi/era  of  the  West  Indies,  or  CVy/a- 
mca  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  formula  is  0^,^, 
H,.0  {Bo$e)f  or  C^U^fi  (Heu).  Spec.  ^av. 
1*08. 

Of  the  two  resins  which  it  contains,  one  is 
crystallizable  and  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
the  other  amorphous  and  less  carbonated,  but 
•more  oxygenated  than  the  former.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  attributed  by  Rose  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  during  the  slow 
crystallization  of  the  first  resin ;  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  amorphous  resin,  and  the  mixture 
of  its  hydrate  thus  accounts  for  differing 
analytic  results.  Rose's  formula  corresponds 
with  that  given  by  Laurent  to  Airixs.  The 
silver  and  lead  salts  produce  no  precipitates 
in  the  alcoholic  solution,  but  ammonia  trans- 
forms it  into  a  jelly. 

By  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  color- 
less limpid  oil,  which  polarizes  to  the  leA,  and 


is  of  spec  grav.  0*849  at  52^.  Its  boiling  point 
is  330®  (Stenhoute^  or  346*>  (Dfviile),  It  is 
inflammable,  and  nas  the  same  compositiou 
and  density  of  vapor  as  essence  of  terpentine. 
In  water,  it  is  insoluble,  and,  in  dilute  alcohol, 
only  slightly,  but  with  alcohol  and  ether  it 
mixes  in  all  proportions.  With  chlorhydric 
gas  it  forms  a  liquid  and  a  solid  camphor, 
consisting  of  Cj^HgHCI. 

Nitric  acid  colors  it  brownish  yellow,  and 
on  the  application  of  heat,  explosion  oceors, 
and  resin  is  produced. 

ELEMENTS.  Chtm.  The  term  Elementary, 
when  applied  to  a  body,  designates  it  as  sim* 
pie  and  undecom pounded.  An  element,  there* 
fore,  is  a  substance,  which  has  resisted  at* 
tempts  to  decompose  it  into  constituent  parts. 
There  are  63  accredited  simple  bodies,  'and  of 
one  or  more  of  this  number,  all  the  known 
compounds  in  nature  are  composed. 

The  best  classification  of  the  elements  is 
that  founded  on  their  electro-chemical  rela- 
tions. A  convenient  arrangement  divides 
them  into  two  classes,  the  metalloids  and  me- 
tals. The  former  include  oxygen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  phospho- 
rus; carbon,  boron,  and  silicon;  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  they  are  subdivided  according  to 
their  mutual  relations.  Those  of  the  last  sub- 
division are  termed  halogen  bodies.  The  me- 
tals may  be  subdivided  into  the  bases  of  the 
earthy  bodies,  and  the  metals  proper;  the 
former  of  which  comprise  potassium,  sodium, 
and  lithium,  forming  alkalies;  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  and  magnesium,  forming  alka- 
line earths,  and  alumina,  glucina,  zirconia, 
yttria,  and  thorina,  forming  earths. 

The  metals  proper  comprise  those  whose 
lower  oxides  are  strong  bases,  as  cerium,  lan- 
thanum, manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel, 
which  more  easily  decompose  water  than  nrm 
nium,  lead,  and  copper;  those  whose  oxides 
are  less  strong  bases,'  and  are  decomposed  bjr 
heat,  as  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  palla- 
dium, rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium;  those 
whose  higher  oxides  are  acids,  as  tin,  litani* 
um,  tungsten,  columbium,  molybdenum,  vana- 
dium, chromium,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic 
and  tellurium.    Below  is  an  alphabetical  table. 
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Where  two  numbers  are  given  for  the  same 
element  in  the  column  of  atomic  numbers,  the 
fractional  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
specific  gravity  compared  with  water  by  the 
equtvaleut,  and  the  larger  number  from  its 
spec  grav.,  in  the  gaseous  form,  compared 
with  air. 

ELIQUATION.  Met.  Syn.  Liquation.  The 


term  originates  from  Uqueo,  to  dissolve  or  to 
melt,  and  is  applicaUe  to  the  separation  by 
heat  of  a  more  fusible  metid  from  its  less  fun- 
ble  alloy.  For  example,  the  slow  and  gradual 
cooling  of  a  mixture  of  several  metals  of  dif- 
ferent densities  and  fusing  points,  developts 
each  in  a  separate  stratum.  Liquation  is  die 
process  used  for  the  purificatioii  of  tia  00a 


ELLAOIC  ACID. 

tax  mg  a  little  copper  and  lead ;  and  also  in 
the  treatment  of  argentiferous  copper  ores. 
See  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  Antimony, 

BiSXVTH,  CUPP£R. 

ELLAGIC  ACID.    See  TAirKiir  and  Galls. 

BLUTRIATION.  Chem.  Tech.  Syn.  Wash- 
ing  over.  From  dutrio^  I  cleanse.  In  metal- 
lUrgy  it  applies  to  the  cleansing  and  washing 
of  pulverized  ores  with  large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  suspend  their  finer  portions,  and 
thus  separate  them  from  the  heavier  or  metal- 
lic particles  merely  by  drawing  off  the  water 
before  complete  subsidence  ensues.  The  pro- 
cess is  entirely  mechanical,  and  in  chemical 
and  other  arts  is  used  for  freeing  precipitates 
and  powders  of  their  grosser  parts.  Whiting, 
for  example,  is  made  from  crushed  chalk  by 
elutriation, — by  stirring  a  given  quantity  in 
water  and  drawing  it  off  into  another  vessel  as 
soon  as  the  weightier  particles  have  settled. 
A  careful  management  secures  the  separation 
of  all  the  valuable  portion  without  unnecessary 
loss. 

EMBRITHITE.    See  BouLAifOKHiTE. 

EMERALD.    See  Bebtl. 

EMERALD  COPPER.    See  Dioptase. 
.   EMERY.    See  Coeuwdum. 

EMETIN.    See  Ipecac itahu a. 

EMMONSITE.    See  Stmontiakitk. 

EMPYREUMA.  Chenu  From  tfxvj^nM,  to 
inflame*  It  is  the  burned  odor  peculiar  to  the 
products  of  Dbt  Distillatiox.  More  or  less 
modified  by  attendant  circumstances,  it  is  a 
general  accompaniment  of  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  organic  substances. 

EMPYREUMATIC  OILa  So  called  from 
their  diffusive  empyreuma.  They  form  that 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  Dur  Dibtilla- 
Tioji  of  wood  and  organic  matter  which  has 
an  oleaginous  aspect.  Its  volatile  ingredients, 
consisting  partially  of  ammonia,  uncombined, 
and  as  subcarbonate  and  acetate,  when  sepa- 
rated by  repeated  distillations  with  water,  leave 
a  resinous  residuum,  which  is  capable  of  ready 
union  with  alkalies.  The  title  of  Empyreu- 
matic  is  frequently  applied  to  Dippel's  Ani- 
mal Oil. 

EMULSIN.  Chem,  Syn.  Synapiase,  Aman- 
din. An  animo-vegetable  albuminous  while 
substance,  existing  abundantly  in  the  trees  of 
the  genus  Rosacese,  and  constituting  the  mass 
of  the  cotyledon  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 
Its  peculiar  reaction  upon  the  Axtooalin 
component  results  in  the  decomposition  of 
both,  and  the  formation  of  volatile  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

Prep,  Emulsin  was  first  obtained  by 
Wohler  ahd  Liebig,  from  an  emulsion  of 
sweet  almond,  the  oil  of  which  had  been  pre- 
Tionsly  removed  by  ether.  The  transparent, 
syrupy  liquid  remaining,  treated  with  alcohol, 
drops  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  which, 
when  dried,  forms  a  horny,  opake  mass,  and 
decomposes  with  the  evolution  of  much  am- 
monia when  boiled  with  barytic  water  or  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali.  Under  the  name  of 
^napttut,  it  was  procured  by  Robiquet,  from 
tlie  marc  of  sweet  almonds,  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  oil  by  macerating  it  for  two  hours 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  pressing 
out  the  liquid  portion.  This,  when  filtered, 
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contains  vegetable  albumen,  which  is  tiirown 
down  by  acetic  acid,  and  gum,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead.  The  remaiivng 
liquid  contains  free  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead, 
sugar,  and  synaptase;  the  lead  is  thrown  down 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  synaptase 
by  alcohol,  while  the  free  acid  and  sugar  re- 
main in  solution.  The  precipitated  synaptase 
is  to  be  washed  in  alcohol,  and  dried  in  vacuo. 
This  and  emulsin  are  identical,  but  myrosia, 
with  which,  by  some  chemists,  it  is  also  class- 
ed, possesses  distinct  properties.  The  last 
exists  in  the  seeds  of  black  and  white  mustard, 
but  can  only  be  extracted  from  the  latter,  as 
the  first  contains  some  myronates ;  among  them 
that  of  lime,  upon  which  it  reacts  as  soon  as 
water  is  present,  transforming  it  into  volatile 
oil  of  mustard,  whilst  synaptase  has  the  dis- 
tinct power  of  determining  the  benzoic  fermen- 
tation. 

Prop,  Synaptase  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  a  fresh 
solution  iodine  produces  a  deep  rose  color, 
(not  observed.  Ortloff.)  Rennet  precipitates  it 
completely.  At  140^  it  coagulates  like  alba- 
men,  unless  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  be 
present,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  sub- 
stance. (Orlbff,)  It  is  coagulated  by  acetic 
acid,  and  redissolves  in  an  excess,  and»  bj 
this  properly,  resembles  vegetable  casein.  It 
is  evidently  allied  to  these  last  substances, 
though,  according  to  Dumas*s  analysis,  it  dif- 
fers widely  in  composition  from  that  of  those 
two  groups  of  bodies. 

XtffttMtlUa  PTOt€Vt» 

Carbon 60*9  66- 

Hydrogen 6*6  7- 

Nitrogen 18*5  16* 

Oxygen ai*  1  23* 

Notwithstanding  this  discrepancy,  says  Bao- 
drimont,  and  independent  of  the  before-noted 
properties,  amandin^  like  all  the  protein  groups, 
dissolves  in  chlorohydhc  acid,  imparting  to  it 
a  deep  blue  color;  but,  according  to  OrtloC  it 
dissolves  in  that  acid,  forming  a  colorless  so- 
lution. If  it  belong  to  the  protein-group,  the 
protein  exists  in  union  with  a  more  azotized 
matter.  It  may  also  be  said,  with  some  rea- 
son, that  the  animal  albumen  originating  from 
vegetable  albumen,  is  the  latter  de-azotized,  or 
in  combination  with  another  containing  less 
nitrogen. 

Comp,  The  difficulty  attending  the  analysis 
of  amorphous  organic  bodies,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  eliminating  them  free  of  foreign 
matter,  has  prevented  an  accurate  estimation 
of  the  composition  of  emulsin.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  are  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  and 
Richardson. 

Carbon 49*026  48-666 

Hydrogen 7-788  7-677 

Oxygen 24-277  25-026 

Nitrogen 18-910  T.  18-742  R. 

But  the  analyses  given  by  Ortloff  differ 
widely  from  these,  and  it  seems  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  separating  albumen  from  emul- 
sin, whence  both  the  difference  in  properties 
and  composition  determined  by  him.  Dried 
at  212^  after  deducting  17-66  pr.  ct  ash,  be 
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fottod,  as  an  average  of  3  analyses,  27*838 
carbon,  6*879  hydrogen,  and  9*273  nitrogen, 
corresponding  to  the  formula  ^io^u^fi^ 
bat  he  places  little  confidence  in  these  results, 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  constant  com- 
binations of  emnlsin.  (OriU^,  Chenu  Gaz,  v. 
807.) 

EIIUIjSION.  Chun,  From  tmnUgeoy  to  milk 
out  The  term  applies  to  those  milky  liquids 
procured. by  triturating  almonds,  beans,  Ac, 
with  water.  The  mucilaginous  portion  of  the 
nuts  enables  a  suspension  of  a  part  of  their 
oily  component,  and  the  water  thus  becomes 
turbid  and  whitish.  In  Pharmacy,  emulsions 
are  artificial  unions  of  oil  and  water,  rendered 
miscible  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage. 

ENAMEL.  Tech.  i^r.  EmaiL  Ger.  Schmelz- 
glas.  The  vitreous  coating  given  to  surfaces 
of  metal  either  as  an  embellishment  or  a  pro- 
tection against  the  influence  of  corrosive  re- 
agents. The  basis  is  an  opake  glass,  prepared 
by  melting  10  pts.  of  lead  with  3^  to  4  pts.  of 
tin,  calcining  the  alloy  under  a  muffle,  and 
iVising  it  with  10  pts.  of  pure  silex  and  2  pts. 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  Borax  is  frequently 
added.  Its  whitish  opacity  is  due  to  oxide  of 
tin,  and  may  be  variously  tinted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  metallic  colors.  The  fused  mix- 
ture above  mentioned  is  applied  with  a  brush,' 
in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder,  to  the 
surface  to  be  enameled.  The  painted  article 
is  then  heated  in  a  muffle  until  commencing 
fusion  of  the  enamel.  A  similar  opake  enamel 
is  employed  as  a  coating  for  colored  earthen- 
ware, to  give  it  the  imitation  of  fine  white 
earthenware. 

The  term  enamel  is  sometimes,  but  incor- 
rectly, given  to  the  glazing  of  porcelain  and 
fine  poTTiBT. 

EnameUd  Catt-iron  Veaels,  The  porcelain' 
Hmd  iron  vettelt  of  extensive  use  in  domestic 
economy  are  now  made  so  that  their  inner 
white  coating  can  resist  the  action  of  the  fire, 
as  well  as  that  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 
The  first  step  of  Clark's  process  is  to  cleanse 
the  iron  vessels,  by  steeping  them  in  water 
sensibly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  washing 
them  in  boiling  water.  This  done,  they  are 
ready  to  be  painted  interiorly  to  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  thickness  with  the  composition,  which 
consists  as  follows :  100  lbs.  calcined  ground 
silex  or  flints,  mixed  with  60  lbs.  calcined  bo- 
rax. Forty  pounds  of  this  mixture,  aAer  it 
has  been  fused  and  gradually  cooled,  are 
ground  with  water,  and  6  lbs.  of  potter*s  clay, 
free  from  iron,  to  a  pasty  consistence.  The 
first  coat  having  become  set  by  the  assistance 
of  the  warmth  of  a  heated  room,  it  is  covered 
by  a  second  composition,  of  the  following  in- 
gredients :  pulverize,  mix  together,  and  viirify 
126  lbs.  white  glass,  free  of  lead,  25  lbs.  borax, 
SO  lbs.  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  To  45 
lbs.  of  this  mixture,  ground  and  dried,  add  1 
]b.  of  soda,  and  commingle  the  whole  with  hot 
water.  Dry,  and  then  pulverize,  and  with  the 
sifted  powder  dust  over  the  first  coating  evenly 
and  umformly  whilst  it  is  yet  moist.  The  ves- 
sel now  glazed  is  to  be  dried,  as  before,  in  a 
hot  room  at  212°,  and  then  placed  in  a  muffle, 
or  at  the  mouth  of  a  glazing-kiln,  heated  to  full 
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heat,  and  as  it  gradually  increases  in  tempera- 
ture, is  pushed  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  per- 
fect the  fusion  of  the  glaze.  The  enamel  is 
improved  in  smoothness  and  hardness  by  a 
second  application  of  the  glaze-powder  over 
the  fused  glaze  and  fluxing  anew  in  the  oven. 

ENDELLIONITE.    See  BovBiroiriTs. 

ENERGIATYPE.  A  convenient  photo- 
graphic process,  devised*  by  Mr.  Hunt,  for  the 
fixation  of  objects  upon  sensitive  paper.  The 
rays  effecting  the  chemical  change  are  inde- 
pendent of  solar  light  or  heat.  The  manipu« 
lations  are  simple,  and  readily  performed. 
The  first  consists  in  washing  over  good  letter 
paper  with  the  following  mixture : — 

A  saturated  solution  of  succinic  acid,  2  drs. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable i  ** 

Water IJ" 

Common  salt 5  grs. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  again  washed 
with  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  dried  anew 
in  the  dark.  Thus  prepared,  it  can  be  laid  by 
in  a  portfolio  until  wanted  for  use,  as  it  re- 
tains its  pure  white  color  unaltered.  The 
time  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  requisite  to  a 
perfect  impression,  varies  with  the  intensity 
of  the  sunshine;  some  specimens  were  pre- 
pared by  the  inventor  which  required  less 
than  30  seconds.  When  the  paper  is  removed 
from  the  camera,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pic- 
ture apparent  Another  operation  is  requisite 
to  develope  it.  Its  surface  must  be  uniformly 
swept  over,  so  as  to  prevent  spotting,  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  moistened  in  a  mixture  of 
1  drachm  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  2  or  3  drachms  of  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arable  A  few  seconds  reveals  a  pleas- 
ingly negative  photographic  picture,  and  as 
soon  as  the  best  effect  appears,  the  irpn  is  to 
be  washed  of  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water, 
which  removes  all  superficial  blackness.  If 
the  lights  become  in  any  way  discolored,  a 
little  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  will  restore 
them  to  their  proper  degree  of  whiteness,  but 
the  acid  must  be  instantaneously  washed  of, 
or  else  the  shadows  will  be  impaired.  The 
drawing  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  can  be  permanently  fixed  by  a  wash 
of  aqua  ammonias,  or  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  taking  care  to  remove  the  salt  afterw 
wards  by  thorough  soaking  in  water. 

When,  from  a  too  brief  exposure,  the  image 
is  slow  in  developing,  a  slight  warmth,  or 
holding  the  picture  near  the  fire,  brings  it  out 
forcibly^  and  rapidly.  These  pictures  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  same  picture, 
and  with  equal  perfection  as  to  light  and  sha* 
dow,  by  exposure  of  the  same  succinated  pa- 
per to  sunshine  for  five  to  ten  minutes. 

EPIDERMIS,  jinat.  The  scarf  skin,  or 
cuticle  of  the  'laminated  exterior  of  animals 
and  vegetables ;  hence  its  name,  irom  wi,  upon^ 
and/^/AA,  tlnn.  That  of  animals  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids,  but  concen- 
trated nitric  and  salphuhc  acids,  and  the  caus- 
tic alkalies,  soften  and  ultimately  dissolve  it. 

EPIDOTE.  ififi.  8yn.  Prismatoidai  Au- 
gile-spar.  Mohi,  Zoisite,  Pistacite,  Withamite, 
Thallite,  Acanticone,  Scorza,  Delphiaite,  Aren- 
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dalite,  Thii.ite,  Paschkinite»  Backlandite.  Ei- 
stfuepidot,  Mangaiiepidot 

Ducrip,  Cryst  Obliqne  Rhombic,  combin- 
ing vertical  prisms,  many  front  and  back- 
planes, oblique  side-planes,  and  eod-planes. 
One  perfect,  and  one  imperfect  cleavage ;  par- 
allel to  the  latter,  and  to  the  shorter  diagonal 
it  is  sometimes  twinned.  Also  columnar  and 
granular.  H.  6  —  7.  6.»8  —  8*6.  Colors 
various,  green  and  gn^  prevailing;  also  white, 
reddish  brown ;  lustre  vitreous ;  generally  sub- 
translucent,  also  subtransparent  and  opake: 
brittle,  with  uneyen  fracture,  and  streak  lighter 
than  the  solid  specimen. 

Chem.  Relai,  There  are  three  divisions  of 
Epidote,  varying  in  composition,  characters, 
and  behavior.  1.  Zmsite,  Swells  before  the 
blowpipe,  making  bubbles,  which  disappear 
by  a  stronger  heat ;  fusing  on  the  edges  to  a 
clear,  yellowish  glass,  forming  a  vitreous  slag ; 
swells  up  with  borax,  and  forms  a  transparent 
glass ;  intumesces  with  mic.  salt,  effervesces 
ill  dissolving,  and  leaves  a  siliceous  skeleton ; 
ftises  readily  with  a  little  soda  to  a  greenish 
glass,  btit  only  swells  with  more  soda,  and 
shows  manganese  on  platinum ;  gives  a  blue 
with  cobalt-solution.  S.  Pittacite,  It  fuses  on 
the  edges,  and  then  swells  up  to  a  dark-brown 
mass,  which  is  rounded  but  not  wholly  fused 
by  &  stronger  heat;  it  acts  like  zoisite  with  the 
fluxes,  but  shows  more  iron  and  manganese. 
8»  Memganttian  Epidote,  It  fuses  readily  with 
intumescence  into  a  black  glass,  and  behaves 
like  the  preceding  to  the  fluxes,  but  shows 
still  more  iron  and  manganese.  Nearly  all 
epidotes  give  a  trace  of  tin,  with  soda  and 
charcoal,  one  variety  flrom  Orrij^rfvi,  Finnland, 
nearly  1  pW  ct  It  is  partially  decomposed  by 
muriatic  acid,  but  after  strong  ignition,  and  in 
fine  powder,  readily  even  in  the  cold,  with  ge- 
latinous silica.  General  formula,  3  RO,  8iO, 
+  *  (^i^i*  8JO.),  in  which  the  RO  is  chiefly 
lime,  partly  replaced  by  magnesia,  protoxides 
of  iron,  and  manganese,  and  perhaps  by  al- 
kali; theRgO.  is  principally  alumina  in  zoi- 
site, partly  replaced  in  the  other  two  varieties 
by  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

LocaU  Among  the  numerous  localities  of 
epidote,  zoisite  occurs  at  Baireuth,  Carinthia, 
Ac.;  pistacite  at  Arendal,  Taberg,  Bourg 
d'Oisans,  Hellestad,  dto.;  manganesian  epi- 
dote, at  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont,  dec.  Thnlile 
is  fVoro  Tellemarken.  Puschkinite,  from 
Jakowlefl^s  lands,  west  side  of  the  Ural, 
exhibits  dichroism.  Bucklandite  is  probably 
a  pure  iron-epidote.  In  the  U.  S.,  at  Fran- 
oonia,  well  crystallized  pistacite,  and  War^ 
ren,  N.  H. ;  gray  columnar  masses  at  Wills- 
boro,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.;  Hadlyme,  Chester, 
Newberry,  Nahant,  fine  crystals  at  Athol, 
also  at  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  Williamsburg, 
4U5n  Mass. ;  at  Milford,  large  and  fine  crystals 
at  Haddam,  Conn.;  at  Amity,  Carmelt  Mon- 
roe, N.  Y. 

EPITHELIUM.  JinaU  The  cuticle  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

EPdOM  SALT.    Chum,    See  Maohbsivx. 

EPSOM  SALT.  Mm.  Syn.  Bitter  Salt 
Off.  Bittersalz,  Haarsalz.  Cryst  Right  Rhom- 
bic, with  one  perfect  cleavage }  also  fibrous. 
If.  wm  t^S5.    G.  wm  1*75.     Colof    and    streak 


white;    lustre    vitreous;    transparent,  tj^us* 
lucent;  taste  bitter,  saline. 

Readily  and  wholly  soluble  in  water ;  gives 
neutral  water  in  a  closed  tube,  and  fuses ;  o- 
Ittble  in  borax  and  mic.  salt,  forming  a  qloudy, 
bead  when  cold;  with  soda  gives  a  hepar. 
without  fusion;  with  cobalt-solution  gives  a 
rosy  tint  Its  composition,  when  pure,  is  ex* 
pressed  by  MgO,  80,+  7  HO,  to  whie^  seve- 
ral of  the  native  specimens  approximate. 

LocaU  Neusohl,  Hungary;  Idria;  Gata- 
laynd,  in  Arragonla ;  South  Africa.  In  U.  8., 
in  limestone  caves,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Indiana,  with  coal  measures  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  (3f.  fl.  Bcyi)\  Heldeberg,  N. 
Y.  Epsom  salt  is  an  almost  constant  consti- 
tuent of  saline  waters,  some  of  which  owe  to' 
it  their  taste  and  value. 

EQUISETIC  ACID.    See  Acowmc  Acid. 

EQUIVALENTS.  Chem,  Equivalents  are 
the  proportional  weights  or  numbers  according 
to  which,  or  to  their  multiples,  bodies  com- 
bine. Thus,  if  1  part,  by  weight,  of  A  combine 
with  2  pts.  of  B,  and  with  3  pts.  of  C ;  then  B 
and  C  will  unite  in  the  proportion  of  2  B,  or  a 
multiple  of  it,  to  3  C,  or  to  a  multiple  of  it, 
t.  «.  2  B,  4  B,  6  B,  Ac,  to  8  C,  or  6  C,  or  9  C, 
Ac.  In  water,  1  pt,  by  weight,  hydrogen,  A, 
unites  with  8  pts.  oxygen,  B ;  and  in  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  the  proportion  is  1  pt  hydro, 
gen  to  16  sulphur,  C.  Then,  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
16  pts.  sulphur,  C,,  unite  with  24  pts.  oxygen, 
or  (3x8-)  B3.  One  pt  hydrogen  is,  therefore, 
considered  equivalent  to  8  pts.  oxygen,  and  16 
pts.  sulphur.  The  terms  atom,  equivalent, 
combining  weight,  atomic  weight,  have  been 
indiscriminately  employed,  but  the  terms  equi- 
valent, and  combining  weight,  being  expres- 
sions of  fact,  with  little  reference  to  theory, 
are  preferable,  and  the  former  is  generally 
used  in  the  present  work.  For  the  difference 
between  atom  and  equivalent,  see  Atom  ;  for 
the  mode  of  determining  equivalents,  see' 
CoxBivixo  wBioHT,  and  the  former  pait  of 
Appjwitt  ;  for  the  equivalents  of  the  elements, 
see  ELiMiirrs.  For  the  equivalents  of  com- 
pounds, refer  to  those  compounds  under  each 
element  for  inorganic  bodies,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic base,  acid,  or  other  organic  compound^ 
in  their  alphabetical  place.  If  a  formula  onlv 
be  given,  add  together  the  equivalent  of  each 
element  in  the  compound,  first  multiplying 
each  equivalent,  or  combining  weight,  by  the 
number  of  equivalents  which  the  formula  ex- 
presses. Thus,  the  combining  weight  of  sol. 
phur  being  16,  and  of  oxygen  8,  tne  equiva- 
lent of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  SO.,  is  16-|- ^  x  S 
=r40,  and  of  oil  of  vitriol,  80,,  HO;  16-1-3 
X  8  -I-  9  =s  49.    Refer  also  to  Fobx ula. 

ERCRINITE.    See  Harmotoms. 

EREMECAUSI8.  Chem,  From  1^^  oy 
degrees,  xxivtc,  6tinitng.  A  term  appliea  lo  the 
change  in  form  and  properties  which  compound 
organic  substances  undergo  when  separated 
from  their  organism,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air,  water,  and  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, (^liehig,)  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  gra> 
dual  combination  or  low  coMBUsTioir  of  tiie 
elements  of  organic,  and,  especially,  vegetable 
structures,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  attended 
with  disengagement  of  hea^  and,  occasional^. 
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of  light  also.  The  temperature  at  which  ere- 
niecaDsis  occurs  varies  in  different  bodies,  but 
nfevcr  below  3t^  F.  It  always  precedes  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  which  are  pheno- 
mena analogous  to  it,  with  this  difference,  that 
access  of  air  is  indispensable  to  eremecausis. 

The  substances  capable  of  eremecausis  are 
classified,  by  Liebig,  into  those  which  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  without  evolving 
carbonic  acid,  and  such  as  evolve  carbonic 
acid  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  Azotized  bo- 
dies are  the  most  susceptible  of  this  change. 
The  eremecausis  of  substances,  rich  in  hy- 
drogen, is  so  fkr  similar  to  the  putrefaction  of 
nitrogenized  bodies,  that  in  either  instance 
there  are  two  affinities  in  action,  the  affinity 
of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen,  and  of  carbon  for 
oxygen:  and  both  facilitate  the  disunion  of 
elements.  The  conditions  determining  this 
phenomenon  are  various,  but  the  presence  of 
decajring  matter  is  in  most  instances  promotive 
of  iL  It  is  retarded  or  prevented  by  the  usual  an- 
tiseptics, as  the  mineral  acids,  mercurial  sdts, 
aromatic  substances,  and  empyreumatic  oils. 

The  conversion  of  wood  into  Huxus,  the 
iormation  of  Acbtic  Ann  from  alcohol,  and 
NtTRiricATioH,  are  processes  of  this  nature. 

A  very  remarkable  kind  of  eremecausis 
takes  place  in  many  vegetable  substances 
when  they  are  exposed  to  Sie  influence  of  air, 
water,  and  ammonia.  They  absorb  oxygen 
Very  rapidly,  and  form  splendid  violet  or  red 
colored  liquids,  as  in  the  case  of  orcin  and  try- 
thrwu    Bee  LUbig^t  Vegetable  Physiobgy. 

ERGOT.  Chem.  Phar.  Syn.  Clavus,  Spurred 
Kye.  Lat,  Secale  Cornutum.  A  hard,  violet- 
black,  spike-shaped  grain,  formed  from  the 
ovary  of  diseased  rye  that  has  been  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  fungi.  Wigger*s  analysis,  to 
which  a  later  one  by  Chevalier  is  similar^  gave 

Ergotin 1*25 

Peculiar  fixed  oil 35-00 

White  crystallizable  fat 1  -05 

Cerin 0'76 

Fungin 46-19 

Vegetable  osmazome 7*76 

Peculiar  saccharine  matter 1*55 

Gammy  extractive,  with  red  coloring 

matter 2-33 

Albumen 1-46 

Sapernhosphate  of  potassa 4-42 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  trace  of  iron  . .     0*29 

SUica 0-14 

102*20 

Ergotm,  Syn.  Secalin.  Is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  ergot,  obtained  by  macerating  the 
rasped  grains  in  ether,  to  separate  their  oily 
and  resinous  portion,  treating  the  residue  with 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  and  adding  water  to  precipitate 
the  ergotin. 

It  is  an  amorphous,  pulverulent,  dull  red 
substance,  of  a  nauseous  smell,  and  bitter  acrid 
taste ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric and  acetic  acids,  but  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter and  ether.  Nitric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  de- 
composes it,  without  forming  oxalic  or  mucic 
acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  caustic  potassa,  but 
is  precipiuted  a^?ain  by  the  acids. 

OU  of  £rg$U  The  expressed  oil  is  that  used 


In  medicine.  The  fatty  matter,  extracted  hf 
ether,  is  resinous,  and,  unlike  that  obtiuned  by 
heat  or  expression,  is  not  saponifiable.  Treated 
by  potassa,  glycerin  is  eliminated  with  two  fatty 
acids,  analogous  to  those  of  the  fixed  oils. 

EREMITE.    See  MoirASfTB. 

ERINITE.    See  Bolb. 

ERFNITE.  JWn.  Mammillary,  crystalline 
groups,  of  a  concentric  fibrous  structure* 
H.s=  4-5  —  5.  G.ss  4-043.  Emerald  green, 
with  a  paler  streak;  lustre  resinous,  rather 
dull;  subtranslucent ;  brittle.  Behavior  pro- 
bably similar  to  olivenite,  liroconite,  dec.  Ac* 
cording  to  Turner's  analysis,  its  compositioa 
may  be  expressed  by  6  CuO,  AsO,  -}-  *  HO 
It  occurs  in  Limerick  counhr,  Ireland. 

EFISTILBITE.  Min.  cfryst.  Right  Rhom- 
bic, cleaving  perfectly  parallel  to  shorter  dia- 
gonal; also  granular.  H.  ^4^4-5.  Q,wm 
2-249  —  2-25.  White ;  lustre  vitreous  on  rert 
prism,  pearly  on  cleavage ;  transparent,  sub- 
translucent;  uneven  fVacture.  Behaves  like 
stilbite,  which  it  closely  resembles;  soluble 
in  muriatic  acid,  leaving  pulverulent  silica; 
alter  ignition,  insoluble.  Form.  CaO,  SiO^ 
4-  3  (AljO,,  8  SiO.)  ^  5  HO,  with  soda  Ve- 
placing  a  portion  of  lime. 

ERYTHRIN.    See  Orchil. 

ERYTHRITB.    See  Felspab. 

ERYTHROLEIN.    See  Lrrwrs. 

ERYTHROLEIC  ACID.    See  OmcaiL. 

ESCH8CH0LTZUCALIF0RNICA.  Chtm. 
Waltz  has  recently  found  three  bases  in  the 
root: — 1st,  One  soluble  in  water,  and  giving 
bright  red  crystallizable  salts  with  acids« 
2d,  A  colorles^  acrid  base,  soluble  in  ether, 
and  forming  coloriess  salts.  3d,  A  colorless 
base,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
salts  of  the  latter  are  very  soluble,  and  even 
in  very  minute  proportion  impart  to  the  liquid 
a  rich  violet  color  upon  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

ESMARKITE.  See  CBLOROFHTLLira.  Its 
formnla  is  the  same  as  that  of  FAHLuiriTB  ana 
Brsvicitb,  with  half  as  much  water,  and  with 
magnesia,  protoxides  of  iron,  and  manganese, 
as  the  RO  bases. 

ESSENCES.  ^      Chenu    Tech.     Syn. 

ESSENTIAL  OILa  5  Volatile  Oils*  DistiUed 
Oils,  Murones.  These  oils  are  sometimes  alst> 
called  esHncet,  but  the  term  essence,  properly 
belongs  to  their  solution  in  alcohol. 

The  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  the  product 
of  every  part  of  plants,  but  not  in  all  parts 
of  the  same  plant.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
only  in  the  leaves,  then  in  the  flowers,  again 
in  the  rind,  or  the  wood  and  fruits,  and  some- 
times the  envelopes  of  seeds,  but  not  in  the 
cotyledons.  Some  few  plants,  however,  as  the 
thyme  and  scented  labiata,  contain  volatile  oil 
in  nearly  all  their  parts.  In  some  certain 
plants  it  occasionally  occurs  that  diflerent 
parts  of  the  same  contain  diflerent  oils,  for  in- 
stance, the  orange  fhmishes  one  oil  from  its 
flowers,  another  from  the  leaves,  and  a  thint 
from  the  rind  or  epidermis  of  the  fruit,  each 
varying  from  the  other.  In  most  plants,  the 
oil  is  contained  in  little  sacs  or  vesicles,  so 
well  confined  that  the  oil  is  retained  even 
during  the  drjring  of  the  plant  and  for  some 
time  after:  whUst  in  other  species,  again, 
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especially  in  the  flowers,  the  oil  is  constantly 
prodnced  at  the  surface,  and  escapes  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation.  A  few  oils  are  oh- 
tained  by  expression,  snch  as  those  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  where  the  oil  resides  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  Uie  fruit;  others,  again,  which  are 
not  contained  in  vessels,  such  as  those  of  vio- 
let, jasmine,  dtc,  are  procured  by  maceration 
of  the  flowers  in  oil  of  ben,  an  inodorous  fixed 
oil,  and  are  used  in  this  state  in  perfumery. 
Volatile  oils  are  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
oils  by  their  Tolatility,  and  being  mostly  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  have  been  called  essen- 
tial oils.  They  are  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  aroma  of  plants,  which  they  diffuse  by 
their  exhalation.  These  oils  are  of  an  acid, 
burning  taste,  a  very  mild,  agreeable,  a  pun- 
gent, or  an  unpleasant  odor ;  mostly  colorless, 
when  properly  rectified,  but,  as  found  in  com- 
merce, some  are  yellow,  some  red  or  brown, 
and  others,  again,  green,  and  a  few  blue ;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  lighter  than  water. 
They  are  not  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  their 
specific  gravity  ranges  between  0*759  and 
1*096;  the  first  number  denoting  the  density 
of  oil  of  coriander,  and  the  second,  that  of  oil 
of  sassafras.  Most  of  them  congeal  at  difl'er- 
ent  temperatures;  some  acquire  viscidity  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
and  become  solid.  They  bum  with  a  brilliant 
flame  and  much  smoke.  Although  they  are 
styled  volatile  oils,  the  tension  of  their  vapor, 
as  well  as  its  specific  heat,  is  much  less  than 
that  of  water,  and  though  volatile  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  their  boiling  point  usually 
is  not  less  than  316°  to  320^  It  varies  in  dif- 
ferent oils,  and  this  distinctive  {froperty  serves 
as  a  characteristic,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  isolate  them. 

In  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  they  acquire 
thickness,  and  are  eventually  converted  iuto 
a  resin  by  the  absorption  of  that  gas.  Indeed, 
they  naturally  exist  in  some  instances  com- 
bined with  resins  and  balsams,  both,  frequent. 
^Yt  originating  either  from  the  hydration  or 
oxygenation  of  a  portion  of  the  oil.  The  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  varies  with  different  oils, 
and  gives  rise  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  no 
water  is  formed.  Light  contributes  power- 
fully to  this  action.  A  volume  of  concrete 
oil  of  anise  absorbed  159  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  gas  in  two  years,  and  emitted,  at  the 
same  time,  56  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
A  volume  of  oil  of  lavender,  during  four  of 
the  colder  months,  absorbed  53  volumes  of 
oxygen,  and  gave  out  two  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  without  the  production  of  water,  and 
without  being  even  yet  completely  saturated 
with  oxygen.  These  facts  are  stated  upon  the 
authority  and  results  of  Saussure's  experi- 
ments. **  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  odor 
of  oils  is  closely  related  with  this  chemical 
change.  Those  which  oxidate  most  rapidly 
have  the  strongest  smell,  and  the  characterise 
tic  odor  of  no  oil  can  be  perceived,  immedi- 
ately aAer  its  distillation,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas." 

Prep,  The  few  oils  existing  in  the  rind  of 
fruits  are  obtained  by  expression,  but  of  infe- 
rior quality.  The  best  mode  of  preparation 
is  that  of  distillation,  the  only  method  appli- 
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cable  to  the  separation  of  the  majority  of  then. 
The  requisite  apparatus  is  a  copper  still,  en- 
closing a  wicker  fender,  and  the  material  be- 
ing heated  therein  with  water,  parts  with  its 
volatile  portion,  which  passes  over  in  the  state 
of  vapor  with  the  water,  and,  upon  congela- 
tion, separates  into  an  oily  layer,  occupying 
the  lower  or  upper  stratum  in  the  recipient, 
according  as  its  density  is  greater  or  less  than 
that  of  water.  Although  the  boiling  point  of 
the  oil  is  higher  than  that  of  water,  under  most 
circumstances,  yet  their  vapours  become  in- 
volved and  pass  over  together,  and  for  the  rea- 
son, that  water,  in  its  attenuated  state  and  ele- 
vated temperature,  dissolves  the  gaseous  oils, 
as  it  were,  for  the  time  being,  and  drops  them, 
upon  an  appreciable  abstraction  of  heat  For 
the  less  volatile  essences,  those  requiring  a 
more  elevated  temperature  than  812**  F,  for 
their  elimination,  the  point  of  ebullition  of  the 
concomitant  water  should  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  some  salt  To  entirely  exhaust 
some  plants  of  their  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  co- 
hobate  repeatedly  with  the  same  water.  A 
like  necessity  occurs  with  those  plants  mea- 
gre in  volatile  component,  but  in  such  in- 
stances, the  cohobation  must  be  over  fresh 
material.  For  conveniently  separating  the 
lighter  oil  from  the  water  which  passes  over 
with  it,  a  Florentine  glass,  of  suitable  form,  is 
generally  used  as  their  recipient  The  oil 
accumulating  at  a  6  (fig.  69),  and  occupy- 


Fig,  69. 


ing  the  upper  stratum,  retains  its  position, 
while  the  water  beneath  escapes  at  c.  When 
the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  water,  a  different 
arrangement  must  be  adopted,  as  is  shown 
by  fig.  70.  The  receiver  for  this  purpose 
must  be  cylindrical,  and  funnel  shaped  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  stopcock  in  its  barrel,  so  that 
the  heavy  oil  can  be  drawn  off  as  it  collects. 

Comp,  Most  of  the  essential  oils  exist,  al- 
ready formed,  in  the  plants,  as  secreted  by 
their  proper  organs,  whilst  a  few  are  generated 
only  by  distillation,  and  take  their  rise  during 
a  kind  of  fermentation.  As  examples  of  these 
latter,  we  treat  under  their  proper  heads,  of  the 
oils  of  mustard  seed  and  bitter  almonds.  The 
essential  oils  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
those  containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
those  containing  also  oxygen,  and  those  con- 
taining sulphur.  Another  characteristie  of 
essential  oils  is,  that  some,  by  a  direct  absorp- 
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Fig.  70. 


tion  of  ozjgen,  become  acidified,  and  others, 
agaiOtbj  a  more  indirect  application  of  the  same 
gas,  become  resinoas.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  most  of  the  essential  oils  consist  of 
two  oils,  both  fluid,  and  of  diflerent  volatility,  or 
one  solid  and  the  other  flaid  at  common  tempe- 
ratare  or  below  it,  but  these  constituents  have 
no  analogy  whatever  to  the  olein  and  stearine 
of  the  fixed  oils.  Bizio  called  these  principles 
ainutine  and  ignmnet  or,  in  more  modern  lan- 
gnage,  eUupten  and  STBAROPrsir;  the  latter  of 
which  is  separable  from  the  former  by  pres- 
sure, when  the  oil  is  congealed  at  a  sufficiently 
low  temperature.  Sometimes  the  two  compo- 
nents are  liquid,  and  being  of  different  boiling 
points,  are  separable  by  properly  managed 
distillation.  As  a  general  rule,  the  solid  prin- 
ciples are  oxygenated  and  the  liquid  mostly 
carbo-hydrogens.  The  oil  of  camphor,  and 
essence  of  lavender,  are,  however,  exceptions. 
If  the  analyses  of  the  essential  oils  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  fixed  oils,  the  difler- 
ence  in  their  constitution  will  appear  evident, 
for,  whilst  the  former  are  richer  in  carbon, 
many  of  them  are  much  more  deficient  in 
oxygen,  some  even  entirely  destitute  of  it,  and 
a  few,  as  said  above,  contain  a  little  sulphur, 
and,  according  to  some  chemists,  nitrogen 
also.  The  proportion  of  hydrogen  varies  in 
dififerent  oils,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
more  hydrogenated  than  the  fixed  fats.  The 
source  whence  is  obtained  the  gaseous  com- 
ponents of  these  oils,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  nourishment  of  the  plants  which  yield 
tfaem,  is  the  atmosphere,  for  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen;  water,  for  the  hydrogen;  and  sul- 
phuric acid  for  the  sulphur;  all  of  which  are 
withdrawn  from  the  surrounding  media  con- 
taining them  by  the  vegetable  organism,  and 
assimilated  as  above.  Containing  little  or  no 
oxygen,  they  have  been  evidently  subjected 
to  a  great  degree  of  reduction. 

The  stearopten,  or  cryslallizable  portion  of 
those  oils,  thus  constituted,  is  commonly  called 
the  camphor  of  the  plant,  and  not  unfrequently 
forms  artificially,  when  the  oils  are  in  contact 
with  ^vater. 


As  regards  the  camphors  of  the  oils,  they 
vary  in  properties,  some  containing  only  car 
bon  and  hydrogen,  and  others,  these  two  in 
gredients,  and  oxygen  additional,  the  stearop 
ten  of  the  otto  of  rose  being  an  example  of  the 
former.  The  stearopten  is  generally  very  fusi- 
ble, and  seldom  retains  its  solidity  beyond  68^. 

The  essential  oils  are  but  little  soluble  in 
water;  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  oils,  how- 
ever, dissolve  them  readily. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  and 
fluorine  act  by  displacing  the  hydrogen.  The 
first  three,  in  rare  ihstances,  form  direct  com- 
binations. 

Potassium  displaces  in  some  oils,  one  atom 
of  their  hydrogen,  but  only  deoxodizes  those 
whose  ox3'gen  belongs  to  the  combined  water. 

The  oxidizing  agents  (chromates,  manga- 
nates,  &c.),  aided  by  sulphuric  acid,  convert 
these  oils  into  hydrates.  The  more  recent 
experiments  of  Persoz  show,  that  the  oxidizing 
effect  of  chromic  acid  upon  essential  oils 
transforms  them  into  new  products;  thus,  for 
instance,  from  fennel  and  anise  oils  he  ob- 
tained acetic  acid,  and  two  other  acids,  spa- 
ringly soluble.  One,  the  umbeUtc^  closely  allied 
to  benzoic,  is  separable  from  the  other  (bad> 
anic^  by  cold  ether,  which  dissolyes  the  latter. 
In  like  manner  the  oil  of  cumin  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid,  and  two  crystallizable,  differ- 
ently soluble  acids  (rymtnic  and  cumino^uminic^; 
the  oil  of  cinnamon  into  acetic  and  benzoic 
acids.  Oil  of  tansy,  similarly  treated,  gave  a 
considerable  quantity  of  common  camphor. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  violently,  and 
sometimes  with  explosion.  When  diluted, 
and  aided  by  heat,  it  transforms  the  essences 
into  peculiar  crystallizable  acids.  In  this  ac- 
tion of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  essential  oils 
and  resins,  Sobrero  says,  there  is  generated  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  prussic  acid,  which  is 
given  off  when  the  oil  has  thickened.  Mono- 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  rise  to  compli- 
cated bibasic  salts  (sulfo-murones),  analogous 
to  the  sulfo-vinates.    Batuirimont. 

The  small  portion  of  nitrogen  occasionally 
found  in  some  of  the  oxy-oils,  is  probably 
owing  to  azotized  impurity. 

Carho-hydrogenM.  The  oils  of  this  group, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  simple  carbo- 
hydrogens,  and  are  remarkable  for  being  uni- 
formly of  the  formula  (C^H^),  or  one  express- 
ing some  multiple  of  these  numbers,  and  even 
those  which  differ  from  this  formula,  may, 
upon  closer  examination,  be  found  to  belong  to 
another  class  of  oils.  There  are  several  mo- 
difications of  oil  of  terpentine,  which  have  the 
same  composition  as  that  oil,  but  differ  in  their 
relations  to  polarized  light,  and  in  some  other 
respects.  See  Caxphiits.  There  being  some 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  boiling  points  of 
the  essential  oils,  the  degrees  given  in  the  an- 
nexed table  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely 
fixed,  although  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  composition  of  some  of  these  oils  has 
not  been  determined  with  accuracy,  but  the 
annexed  table  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  non-oxygenated  class 
of  essential  oils,  of  which  those  of  terpentine, 
lemons,  camphor,  and  cnpaiva  have  been  most 
fully  investigated. 
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Jf«ii>«aoft]»«Oili, 


«  Pine  lop  <  p . . .  * 

**  JtiuLper  .*«»•«• 

**  Sabine  ....,.*< 

«     Ekmi* »-• 

"     Storai •■ 

«  Lcmans  .<*>,,. 

^  Oraiiges  ...... 

"     Krroh 

**     Portii^'iiJ ♦ 

"  Pfppcr. .,».,.. 

**  Cqbcb»,,,*»**. 

«     Ccdrat. ., 

«     Bigaradc 

*«  Peiit-^rain  . . . » 

*'      Nnmur.  «* 

"  Cedar  (liquid). 

"  Athamanta . . . « 


VnmcB  of  ttio  Plum*  from   ^ptc* 
which  o:rtrfc(.-letl.  OrhT, 


Piniii  ^y]  veneris « . « * .  < 

»       At^ies.^ .4..-i. 

Jtiniperas  comiTiunis  *»..,« 

BtomJC  LiquLdi  ...,...,.««.» 
CiiruH  Limonti  m  , . .  <  ^ . . « . 
"       Aurauuum  ..<...... 

"  **        (ped)**,. 

Copaift^ra  mMlftJu^a 

Piper  Niirrmn , 

**     Cubeba  **♦* .^* 

Citrus  rfix'djoji  *....»...,... 

"      bigarea   *.,»., 


Soccinam  **.,^.**.^*  — 

AndrQpo^on  Ivaracusa  , . 
Juniperu^  Virg:iniana. , , , 
Athamama  c^Ttfo»e]J&ufD 


0^656 


o-es 

0*835 

0*804 
U-939 


0*843 


FbritiulaL 


—  **'»'  If 


—  yyi^ 


+  W*»' 


3 


^*- 


»34^3f  1^ 


^;ill:': 


^— 40»l' 


1 


S;if"' 


c;.C(f)" 


^»^tf 


^ftnotAf  OiVf.    The  oxy-oUs,  when  dts- 

llled  With  anhydrous  phosphoric  oci<  ^d&- 

dly  1o»6  oiygen  and  hydrogen  10  the  prop<ir- 

onK  which  coii^tiitile  water,  and  give  ri^e  to 

^rbarels  of  hydrogetx,  whoi^e  namt^s  ttjrminate 

ID  *n.  S^  meudi^n,  Cfdren,  dec. 

DisiUled  upon  ao  hydro  us  baryta,  the  result 
U  a  carbonate  atid  m  I^ss  oxygenated  fimduct, 
of  formula  the  same  as  its  dcnvaiive  oil. 
minus  carbonic  acid*    The  tcrnii nation  of  ii.s 


title  is  in  o»r,  a«  campholoDep  or  aoi 
olr,  as  anisole.  ', 

The  action  of  ltiiie»  potash,  behI  iJ 
accorditijf  as  ihcy  are  hydratrd  on 
Gerhart  and  Ca hours  aver,  (hat  n 
oiy-oils  are»  by  the  action  of  fusrdl 
pota»sm.  separable  into  an  acid,  i 
drstitui*  of  Qxy^^n.  \ 

Bfluw  is  u  tJiLIc  of  the  most  impfl 
oils. 


Names  of  the  Oils. 


\ 


Oil  of  Cinnamon  .... 

<•     Cassia 

"     Cloves 

«     Sassafras 

"     Sweet-bay 


Culiliban 

Chervil 

Saffron 

Limette 

Bergainot 

Roses 

Rhodium 

Rose-geranium 

Cajeput 

Semen-contra . 

Wormwood  . . . 

Tarragon 

Mugwort 

Cherry-laurel  . 

Bird  cherry  . . . 

Peach-kernel. . 

Bitter  almond  . 

Aspic 

Basil 

Cat-thyme  . , . . 

Yarrow 

Zeodoary  

Calamas 

Valerian 

Camphor 

Cascarilla 
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Botanic  Names  orihe  Plants  from 
which  exiracleil. 


Laurus  Cinnnmomum  ... 

«*       Cassia 

Caryophyllus  aromaiicus. 
Laurus  Sassafras , 

"       nobilis , 

Piohurium 

"        Culiliban , 

Scandix  cerefolium , 

Crocus  Salivus , 

Citrus  limetia 

"      Berj^amotta 

Rosa  centifolia , 

Convolvulus  Scoparius  .. 

Pelargonium  radula , 

Meialenca  Cajeputi , 

Artemisia  Castra 

*•  Absinthium  ., . 

•«  Dracunculus  .< 

"  vulgaris 

Prunus  laurocerasus 

"        Padus 

Persica  vulgaris 

Amygdalus  communis  . . . . 

Spica  latifolia 

Ocymum  basilicum 

Teucrium  Marium 

Achillea  Millefolium 

Curcuma  Zedoaria 

Acorns  Calamus 

V  a\eriat\a  officinalis 

Dryoba\anops  aTom.a\.\&a. . 
Crolon  E\eu\CT\a % . 


Spec, 
(irav. 


1-03 


Formulse. 


1-09    C,,H„0,. 
1-60    C..H,.0, 
1-08 
0-914 


0-931 
0-856 
0-832 


^20^16^- 


0-978  C    H,0  . 
0936  C,  HO, 


0-92 


0-962 
0-944 


Circular  Poll 
I  zing  Powei 


4.29°3'rigl 
rig! 


CjoHjaOj. 


C.,H„0,. 


:\t»^^^.: 


\: 


S8SENTIAL  OILS. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS. 


Names  of  the  Oilt. 

• 
Botanic  Namet  of  the  PlanU  from 
which  extracted. 

Spec. 
Grar. 

Formolae. 

Circular  Polar- 
iziug  Power. 

BoiUnf 
Point. 

Oilof  Tansy ' 

«     Parsley 

■    •  •       ■                    ( 

r&nacetum  vulirare. ........ 

0*931 

/^oium  netroselinnm 

C..H.0 

41Q^ 

G^enista  Canariensis  . 

.... 

^'u^i^t  •  •  •  • 

M      WAti>i*.f(ennpl 

Phellandrina  Aauaticus. .... 

«     Ginger 

«     Caraway 

M      Pnmin 

Amnmnm  Zinc^ihf>r 

Carum  Carui 

0-938 
0*860 
0-759 

401<> 

[yuminum  Cyminum 

[)oriandrum  Sativum 

Piminneila  Saxifra^ra 

CH.-O . 

418*' 

M      Oonnnd^r 

^2o"ia'-'a  •  •  •  • 

**     Pimpernel 

M 

"          magna  ••..••  a. t * 

«     Peppermint . . . 
«     Pennyroyal  ... 
«     Spear-mint .... 
u      diirlpd-fnint   . . 

Mentha  Dioerita 

0-917 
0-925 
0-914 
0-969 

C.  H...0- .... 

**       Pulegium. 

0%. 

895^ 

"        viridis.... 

OLo 

331® 

*'       crispa  .............. 

^t6"i»^*"** 

^      Hnrse-mint  ... 

Monarda  Dunctata 

«     Sw't-marjoram 

«     Dittany 

"     Marjoram 

«     Balm    

OriorjiTiiim  M»rinr£inA 

**          Creticum 

0-946 
0-867 
0-976 
0-872 
0-897 
0-905 

**         vulgare  • ..«. 

C    H    0 

854<» 

Melissa  officinalis 

^»0"40^ 

•      Lavender 

Lavandula  Spica. 

C..H.  o^n). 

365<>1 

"     Rosemary 

«     Thyme 

«     Serpolet 

«     Rue 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 

Thvmus  vulc^aris 

c'XV.  . 

366® 

^40**38^t  •  •  •  • 

"         Sernvllum 

Ruta  Graveolens . , 

0-837 
0-924 
0-908 

C«.H.«0, .... 

446® 

<«     \y^i Id  chamomile 

Matricaria  Chamom'illa 

Anthemis  nobilis 

•*      Chamomilie  ... 

a     Tea 

Thea  viridis 

«      Angelica- .    . 

Anc^elica  Archanselica 

«      8a?e 

Salvia  officinalis 

0-905 

**     Hyssop 

<•     Horehound. . . . 

HvssoDUs  officinalis 

326® 

Lycopus  Europsus 

«     Marsh-leduro. . 

Ledum  palustre. 

«     Wintergreen  . . 
«      Ulmaria 

Gauliheria  procurabens 

Spirsea  Ulmaria 

Juniperus  Lycia 7 

Thurifera 3 

Balsamodendron  Mvrrha . . . . 

M8 
1-173 

0*866 

c.-hIoI.!!..* 

436® 

c'!h!o! 

380® 

«     Lycian  Juniper 

C  -H.-O 

323® 

«    Spanish  Juniper 
M     Myrrh 

^S2"M^ 

*•     Galbanum 

Galbanum  officinale 

0-92 

•*     Sagapenum  . . . 

Ferula  Persica 

Cupressus  Sempervirens. . . . 

«    Thuja  (Amefn) 
«     Serpentaria  . . . 
"     Brasiletlo  ...•. 

Thuia  occidentalis. ......... 

874® 

Aristolochia  Seroentaria  . . . . 

Cxsalpina  Crista 

Hedwigia  balsamifera 

Betula  alba 

0-847 

818® 

M     Birch 

•*     Sweet-birch  . . . 

"      lenla 

M73 

«     Winter-bark  .. 

Wintera  aromatica 

«     Black-poplar . . 
*•     Wormseed . . . . 

PoDulus  NifiTa 

ChenopodiumAnthelmintic'm 
Zingiber  officinale , . . 

0-908 

«     Ginger 

"     Parmelia(wall) 
•*     Lime-tree 

Parmelia  Parietina. 

Tilia  Europsea 

M     Elder 

Sambucus  nisrer 

•*     Reseda 

Reseda  odorata •  • 

•«     Syringa 

M     Lilac 

Philadelphis  Coranarius  • . . . 

Svrinsra  vulgaris 

«     May-lily 

•«     Buchn 

Convallaria^aialis 

Diosma  crenata 

«     Sweet-gale  . . . . 

«     Nutmeg 

«     Mace 

Mvrica  Gale 

0-87€ 
0-92 

Myristicha  Moschata 

M                              •*                  .      ... 

••     Galangal 

M     Alpinia 

•*     Cardamom  .  t  • . 

Msirnnta  dalstnan 

C   H  0 

Alninia         ** 

^10^9" 

Amomum  reoens... ........ 

0-945 
0-98fi 
0-981 
0  88  J 

►  .••..•••••.•. 

M     Anise 

Pimoinella  Anisum. ....... 

»C   U   0  .     . 

«     Badian 

lUicium  Anisatum.  •••• 

'^«o'*ia"« • 

r 

«     Dill 

Aoiiim  Graveolens 

"''***' '  ^' 

m 
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ESSENTIAL  0IL9. 


NameioftheOUt. 

Botanic  Names  of  the  Plants  from 
which  extracted. 

Spec. 
Gray. 

FormulflB. 

Circular  Polar- 
izing Power. 

BoOiac 
pSint 

Oil  of  Fennel. ....... 

Anethnm  FcBniculum 

Iris  Florentina 

0-997 

C<.„H..O 

u     Orris  ....*•••. 

^ao**ii^8  •  •  •  • 

<*      Pimento  ...... 

Eusenia  oimenta 

1.021 

*<     Asarab&ccft  . .  • 

Asarum  EuroDsam 

C.H.0 

M     Castor 

Castoreum  Rossicum 

^8"4^ 

M     Cedar  (solid).. 
u     Tonka ........ 

Jnniperas  Virginiana 

Dinterix  Odorata 

.... 

C.  H«-0 

540^ 

^I0**2f ^«  •  •  • 

Tfu  SulphunUed  OUt,  A  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  these  oils  is  their  diffasive  aliaceous 
odor.  Sulphur,  in  their  composition,  takes 
the  place  of  oxygen,  and  they  are  related, 


doubtless,   to   other  groups    not    yet   deter* 
mined. 

Annexed  is  a  table  of  the  principal  oils  of 
this  class. 


Names  of  the  Oils. 

Botanic  Names  of  the  Planu  from 
which  extracted. 

Spec. 
Grav. 

Formulae. 

Circnlar  Polar- 
izing Power. 

BoUtng 
Poinu 

Oil  of  Black  Mustard 

Sinanis  nicnra 

1*038 

C.H^NS 

398® 

*<     Horse-radish . . 

Cochlearia  Armoracea 

"           officinalis 

Alinm  8n.ti vum -.--. 

1»01 

c!hW.... 

•*     Cochlearia .... 

C.HeNS.n). 

318^ 

u     Garlic 

c!h!8  .!... 

**     Onions. ....... 

"      Ceoa 

^e"6^  •••••• 

**     Assafoetida. . . . 

Ferula  Assafostida 

0*942 

386^ 

«     Water-pepper . 
w     Wake-robin. . . 

Polygonum  Hydropipcr 

Arum  Macnlatum 

«     Lepidium 

M     Hops 

Lipidium  latifolium. 

Humulus  Lupulus  .......... 

0-910 

«     AUiaria 

Erysimum  alliaria 

Practical  Apphcation.  The  majority  of  these 
oils  are  only  useful  for  flavoring  or  aromatiz- 
ing. Some  few  are  applicable  to  medicinal 
purposes,  and  one  or  two  are  employed  in  the 
arts.  They  have  no  positive  affinity  for  al- 
kaline bases,  and  are  therefore  only  useful,  in 
soap  making,  to  impart  a  perfume.  A  sort  of 
feeble  combination  may,  with  time  and  diffi- 
culty, be  effected  between  caustic  alkali  and 
the  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  cedar  wood. 
The  products  are  styled  *«  Savonules,** 

That  soap  called  Starkey's,  may  be  classed 
under  this  head.  It  consists  of  soda  and  es- 
sence of  terpentine.  It  is  prepared  by  tritu- 
rating recently  fused  caustic  soda  in  a  mortar 
with  a  little  oil  of  terpentine,  added  dropwise, 
until  Uie  mixture  has  acquired  the  consistence 
of  soap.  The  compound  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  filtered  and  distiUed.  What 
remains,  after  the  spirit  is  drawn  off,  consists 
of  soda  combined  with  a  resin  formed  in  the 
oil  during  the  act  of  trituration. 

MuUerationM.  The  most  prevalent  adulte- 
rations are  fat  or  fixed  oils,  resins,  balsam 
copaiva,  and  spirits  of  terpentine.  Either  of 
tne  first  three  may  easily  be  detected,  by  put- 
ting a  drop  of  the  oil  on  paper,  and  heating  it, 
for,  if  pure,  it  will  evaporate,  without  leaving 
any  stain  or  residuum,  whilst  an  oil,  mixed 
with  any  one  of  them,  leaves  a  translucent 
spot  upon  the  paper.  The  presence  of  alco- 
hol, wnich  is  also  sometimes  used  to  sophisti- 
cate essential  oils,  is  recognised  by  their  being 
less  odorous,  and  more  fluid.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  detect  it  with  acctiracy.  One  me- 
thod is  to  pour  a  portion  of  the  suspected 
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essence  in  a  graduated  glass  tube  of  deter 
mined  len^^th,  and  agitate  it  with  water 
charged,  but  not  saturated,  with  common  salt 
The  water  abstracts  the  alcohol,  and  the  addi- 
tional space  then  occupied  will  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  adulterating  liquid. 

Borsarelli  proposes  chloride  of  calcium  as 
a  test  for  the  presence  of  alcohol.  Perfectly 
dry  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  oils  con- 
taining alcohol,  and  forms  a  liquid  stratum  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  but  little 
alcohol  has  been  mixed  with  them,  the  pieces 
change,  at  least  with  regard  to  their  form,  but 
m  pure  oils  the  chloride  of  calcium  remains 
unaltered.    Jlrchw.  de  Pharm^  xxiv. 

A  few  years  since,  Mero  discovered  a  pro- 
cess for  detecting  the  preseDce  of  spirits  of 
terpentine,  founded  on  the  circumstance  that 
this  oil  dissolves  the  fixed  oils  with  great  fa- 
cility; while  the  essential  oils,  above  men- 
tioned, do  not.  He  considers,  therefore,  that 
it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  oil  of 
terpentine,  mixed  with  pure  essential  oils, 
whose  powerful  smell  conceals  that  of  the 
terpentine.  Experience  gives  the  preferenca 
to  the  oil  of  poppies,  for  this  purpose,  because 
of  its  uniform  consistence,  regardless  of  tem- 
perature. About  three  grammes  of  oil  of  pop- 
pies are  poured  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  essential  oD  to  be  tested 
added ;  the  mixture  is  then  shaken,  and  should 
become  of  a  milky  white,  if  the  essential  oil 
is  pure,  whilst  it  remains  transparent,  if  it 
contain  any  oil  of  terpentine. 

The  value  of  this  method  may  readily  be 
ascertfdned,  by  first  testing  a  pure  essential 


ETHAL. 


ETHTL. 


oflt  and  then  some  essential  oil  of  terpentine ; 
if  Uie  essential  oil  is  then  mingled  with  the  oil 
of  terpentine,  even  in  proportions  so  small 
that  no  advantage  conld  accrue  to  traders  by 
the  admixture,  it  is  found  to  act  like  the  es- 
sential oil  of  terpentine  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
the  mixture  is  not  rendered  turbid. 

To  make  the  experiment  successful,  the  two 
essential  oils  should  be  very  intimately  blend- 
ed. The  method  employed  in  commerce  for 
this  purpose  is  as  follows : — ^The  pure  essen- 
tial oil  and  the  quantity  of  oil  of  terpentine 
which  is  to  be  added  to  it,  are  placed  in  a  hot 
water  bath-basin,  and  this  is  heated  until  the 
mixture,  whfch  is  at  first  turbid,  becomes 
transparent  The  medley^  which  is  obtained 
by  adding  oil  of  terpentine  in  the  process  of 
distilling  the  plants,  is  detected  in  the  same 
manner.  This  process,  though  available  for 
the  detection  of  adulteration  in  several  of  the 
essential  oils  most  in  use,  is,  however,  not  of 
general  application,  for  it  furnishes  no  proof 
of  the  presence  of  essence  of  terpentine  in 
the  oils  of  thyme  and  rosemary. 

M.  Voget  considers  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  as  the  best  reagent  for  detecting  adulte- 
ratioDs  of  essential  oils,  with  oil  of  terpentine. 


The  peculiar  color  which  the  former  assumes 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  much  altered  by  the 
intense  reddish  brown  color  which  the  oil  of 
terpentine  yields;  and,  moreover,  th6  heat 
evolved  with  the  oil  of  terpentine,  is  greater 
than  that  with  other  oils.  In  testing,  the  oils 
are  best  dropped  upon  a  glass  plate,  beneath 
which  is  placed  a  piece  of  white  paper ;  ^re 
drops  of  the  oil  are  then  added  to  one  drop  of 
fuming  (Nordhausen)  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
two  are  mixed  with  a  glass  rod. 

Violet  and  Guenaud,  perfumers  in  Paris, 
announced,  some  years  since,  an  instrument 
for  estimating  the  value  of  the  essential  oils 
by  their  specific  gravity.  It  is  merely  a  very 
sensitive  areometer,  which,  by  means  of  a 
small  weight,  was  rendered  proper  for  testing 
those  oils  heavier  than  water,  and  without  the 
weight,  for  such  as  are  lighter  than  waten 
Bussy  and  Chevalier,  who  reported  favourably 
upon  this  instrument,  verified  its  exactness  by 
experiments,  but  specific  gravity  is  not  allvays 
a  reliable  test. 

Below  is  a  table  of  concrete,  crystalline, 
volatile  principles  of  plants,  which  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  essential  oils,  and,  like  them,  can 
be  extracted  by  distillation  with  water. 


Namec 

Botanic  Names  of  Planu. 

Spec. 
Grav. 

Formulie. 

Boiling 
Poiuu 

Nicotianin ........  t ...  1 1 . 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

Asarum  Europaeum ............ 

0^96 

Asarin  • 

580® 

Anemonin ............... 

Anemone  Pulsatilla 

Inula  helenium  ................ 

Helenin  ......•.*...*..•. 

530° 

Quassian  •....•• 

Quassia  amara 

Epidendron  Vanilla 

Tanghinia  Madagascariensis  . . . 
Lvtta  ruficollis •.•••..... 

.... 

Vanillin 

Tangnin  .......... ..r.... 

cVoh;o;;::::::: 

Cantharadin  ............. 

PrimuUn • 

Primula  auricula 

ETHAL.    See  Cittl. 

ETHOGEN.  Prep,  Heat  to  redness  in  a 
brasked  crucible  7  pts.  finely  powdered  anhy- 
drons  boracic  acid,  and  9  pts.  melone ;  or,  ig- 
nite 5  pts.  sulphur,  58  pts.  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, and  7  pts.  anhydrous  boracic  acid. 

Prop.  A  white  powder,  evolving  ammonia  bv 
exposure  to  air,  or  much  more  by  heating  with 
hvdrate  of  potassa ;  bums  rapidly  before  the 
blowpipe,  giving  a  green  color,  without  phos- 
phorescing. Ethonide  of  potassium  is  made 
by  igniting  7  pts.  boracic  acid  and  20  pts.  cy- 
anide of  potassium  in  a  brasked  crucible,  or 
by  directly  heating  ethogen  and  potassium. 
Other  metallic  ethonides  are  prepared  by  heat^ 
ing  together  sulphur,  cyanide  of  mercury,  bo- 
racic acid,  and  the  metallic  sulphuret.  Etho- 
gen contains  boron  and  nitrogen.  (BalmaifL) 
Accurate  chemical  investigation  is  wanted  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  these  bodies. 

ETHYL.  8yn.  Aethyl,  Ethule.  The  as- 
turned  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds  de- 
rived from  alcohol,  composed  according  to  the 
formula  C.H,,  the  oxide  of  which,  C^H,0,  is 
oxide  of  ethyl,  or  common  ether,  and,  accord- 
ing to  most  chemists,  alcohol  is  the  hydrated 
onde,  C.HjO,  HO  (C^H.O,,  or  C^.OJ.  Al- 
though  Berzelins  gives  good  reasons  for  not 
considering  alcohol  as  hydrated  ether,  and 
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writes  as  its  formula  CjH,0,  yet  the  formation 
of  alcohol  in  many  decompositions  of  ethylic 
bodies  is  so  like  the  precipitation  of  a  hydrated 
metallic  oxide,  that  we  may  view  it  as  hy* 
drated  oxide  of  ethyl.  A  former  view,  stUl 
followed  in  France,  was  that  ether  was  the 
hydrate  of  ethen  (eiherole),  C^H^HO,  and  al- 
cohol its  bihydrate.  This  view  is  favoured  by 
the  fact,  that  compounds,  C^H^,  have  been 
isolated,  and  may  be  obtained  from  many 
ethylic  compounds;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
ethen,  C^H^,  demands  an  equiv.  of  water  to 
form  the  oxide  of  a  radical,  C^H^*  O,  just  as 
ammonia,  NH.,  requires  HO  to  form  oxide  of 
ammonium,  NH^,  O. 

The  difference  of  these  views  is  unimportant 
at  present,  but  it  does  seem  more  convenient 
to  regard  ether  as  a  basic  oxide,  since  it  forms 
numerous  compounds,  resembling  both  am* 
phid  and  haloid  salts. 

Ethtl,  AiTD  m  SntPLi  Cokpoukdi. 
1.  EthyL    Form.  C  JI,.    Not  isolated. 
8.  Ether.    8yn.  Oxide  of  Ethyl,  Sulphuric 
Ether,  Hydrate  of  Ethen.    Form.  C.H.O,  or 
C^H^,HO.    8ym.E. 

Prep.    1.  Pour  1  pt.  alcohol,  of  0*83,  into  a 
capacious  retort,  let  a  fine  stream  of  1  pt  oil 
of  vitriol  (1*85),  flow  into  the  retort,  kept  in 
8E  601 
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agitation,  and  attach  a  well-cooled  recipient 
to  the  retort,  which  is  set  in  a  warm  sand-bath. 
The  temperature  rises  by  the  mixture  to  160°, 
and  by  maintaining  gentle  ebullition,  the  ether 
co'tadenses  in  the  recipient;  whereas,  by  first 
cooling  the  mixture,  a  large  portion  of  alco- 
hol would  pass  over  unchanged. 

t.  Five  pts.  alcohol,  of  •822  (.90  pr.  ct.),  are 
miied  in  a  cooled  vessel  with  9  pts.  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  introduced  into  a  glass  retort  or  lead- 
still.  A  tube  is  passed  into  the  retort,  so  that 
its  end,  drawn  out  finely,  dips  slightly  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  litjuid,  while  the  other  end 
is  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  alcohol  of  the 
above  strength.  The  retort  is  slowly  healed 
to,  and  maintained  at,  ebullition,  and  as  the 
ether  and  water  pass  over,  alcohol  is  suffered 
to  flow  in  to  keep  the  liquid  at  the  same  height. 
In  the  leaden  still,  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
itllowed  to  flow  in  is  estimated  by  experience. 
The  ether  is  passed  through  a  tube  or  worm, 
kept  well  cooled;  on  a  small  scale,  a  con- 
denser (DiBTiLLATioir,  fig.  53)  is  conveniently 
employed,  and  the  use  of  ice  for  cooling  is 
economical. 

To  obtain  ether  pure,  repeated  distillation 
with  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  are  neces- 
aary,  the  best  plan  being  to  mingle  the  crude 
distillate  with  milk  of  lime  and  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  water,  which  ^parate  acid  and  alco- 
bol,  to  draw  off*  the  lighter  liquid^  to  digest  it 
for  some  time  with  chloride  of  calcium  or 
quick  lime,  and,  finally,  to  rectify  it.  with  one 
of  the  two  last  substances. 

Theory  of  the  Ether  Procut,  Beside  oil  of 
vitriol,  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  terfluo- 
ride  of  boron,  chloride  of  zinc,  tin,  and  other 
chlorides,  effect  a  similar  transformation  or 
decomposition  of  alcohol ;  and  from  the  knowii 
acuity  of  these  substances  for  water,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  decomposition  is  due  to 
this  property,  since  alcohol,  less  water,  :=cther; 
but,  1,  there  are  other  substances  with  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  which  do  not  afl'ect  the  same 
change;  and,  2,  the  decomposition  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  found  to  be  more  complex. 
The  acid  catalyses  alcohol,  forming  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  and  a  more  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  at  a  proper  temperature,  the  sulpho- 
Tinic  acid  boils  by  its  decomposition  with  the 
escape  of  ether.  Oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with 
55  pr.  ct.  water,  forming  SO,HO  +  3  HO,  does 
not  decompose  alcohol  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  does  so  when  the  mixture  boils. 
When  equal  pts.,  by  weight,  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  alcohol  are  heated  to  boiling,  and  satu- 
rated at  this  temperature  with  milk  of  lime, 
filtration  separates  sulphate  of  lime  from  the 
solution  of  sulphovinate  of  lime;  but  if  the 
mixture  were  cooled  or  diluted  before  the  satu- 
ration, the  quantity  of  sulphovinate  obtained  is 
less,  alcohol  being  reproduced.  As  free  alco- 
hol is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  the  snlpho- 
vinates  are  not,  and  since  the  above  product 
is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine,  it  would  seem 
that  all  the  alcohol  is  decomposed,  and  con- 
stitutes, with  lime  the  sulphovinate  of  lime. 
When  100  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  with 
55  pts.  of  alcohol,  of  85  pr.  cU,  the  mixture 
contains  the  elements  of  1  eq.  sulphovinic 
acid,  and  3  eq.  water;  and  when  this  mixture 
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is  heated  above  284°,  the  sulphovinic  acid, 
which  is  actually  formed,  is  decomposed  into 
ether  and  water,  which  pass  over  about  in  the 
proportion  in  which  ^ey  exist  in  alcohoL 
The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mixture 
raises  the  boiling  point  and  retards  the  escape 
of  ether.  It  appears  that  the  water  present Js 
essential,  and  expels  the  ether  by  assuming  its 
place  in  the  ethyUc  compound ;  but  if  more 
water  be  used,  so  as  to  bring  the  boiling  point 
of  the  mixture  below  259°,  alcohol  alone 
passes  over.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  be  mixed 
with  excess  of  alcohol,  the  latter  passes  over 
until  the  boiling  point  rises  to  259°,  when 
ether  begins  to  distil  over,  but  the  greater  part 
passes  over  between  284°  and  302°.  At  3W, 
sulphurous  acid  begins  to  form,  but  ether  stitt 
distills  off,  although  constantly  diminishing  to 
near  400°.  The  catalysis  of  alcohol  is  diflbr- 
ent  at  these  higher  temperatures,  elayl,  Ac, 
being  formed.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  certain 
mixture  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water, 
maintained  at  and  above  284°,  is  first  resolved 
into  sulphovinic  acid,  and  3  eq.  water,  that 
this  is  decomposed  into  ether  and  water,  which 
pass  over,  and  oil  of  vitriol  with  3  eq.  water, 
which  remains;  that  new  portions  of  alco^ 
hoi  introduced  into  the  acid  are  similarly  re* 
solved,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to 
this  catalytic  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  -f.  3  eq. 
water.  In  fact  experience  has  shown,  that  on 
a  manufacturing  scale,  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
of  vitriol  serves  to  produce  a  large  amount  of 
ether,  and  that  even  then,  the  remaining  acid 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Properties  of  Ether.  Ether  is  a  colorless* 
transparent,  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating  aromatic  oaor,  a  sharp  and  aro* 
matic  taste;  spec,  grav.,  at  {68°,  0*7155  (Soma* 
iure),  0*7154  compared  with  water  of  greatest 
density  (Gay-Luesac),  0*713  {Dumas  and  iSou^ 
lay^  jr).  It  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  liquids, 
boiling  at  96*2°  (Bar.  0^76),  Gay-Lusaae^ 
93*2°  (Bar.  0«*745),  Dumat,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  evaporates  rapidly,  producing  a 
considerable  degree  of  cold,  so  that  water  may 
be  frozen  by  its  more  rapid  evaporation  under 
the  air-pump;  the  tension  of  its  vapor,  at 
64*4°,  is  0^38,  or  J  the  barometric  column; 
the  gas  weighs  2586  (air  =  1000),  Quy-Lunae^ 
by  theory  2564,  consisting  of  8  vols,  of  carboil 
vapor,  10  vols,  hydrogen,  and  1  vol.  oxygen 
condensed  into  2  vols. 

Ether  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions^ 
but  may  be  separated  again  by  agitation  with 
2  vols,  water;  it  is.  soluble  in  9  pis.  water^ 
and  the  solution  has  a  spec.  grav.  0*95 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  1  pt.  water  is  soluble  in  36  ptsr. 
ether;  it  dissolves  ^'^  of  sulphur,  and  3^  of 
phosphorus,  and  each  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  from  the  solution ;  it  dissolves  many 
salts;  it  is  useful  for  dissolving  organic  bo* 
dies,  certain  acids,  alkaloids,  oils,  resins, 
wax,  dec,  but  its  solvent  powers  are  in  gene- 
ral less  than  those  of  alcohol,  and  hence  af- 
fords a  mean  of  separating  bodies  from  each 
other. 

Ethet*  left  a  long  time  in  contact  with  water, 
is  converted  into  alcohol,  by  absorbing  an  e^* 
of  water ;  by  the  action  of  air  ether  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid  and  water  more  readilr 
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mt  higher  tempentnres,  and  still  more  rapidly  I 
hy  the  presence  of  alkali ;  ether  absorbs  am- 
monia in  lans^  quantity;  lead,  iron, zinc,  &c., 
oxidize  slowly  under  ether,  forming  acetaifs; 
potassium  and  sodium  slowly  evulve  hy(ln)i(t*n  | 
iXDin  it ;  ether  absorbs  chlorine,  dissolves  bro- ; 
mine   and   iodine,  forming  compound  eihers 
and   hydracids;  oil  of  vitriol,  with  eiher  in 
eqaal  parts,  yields,  at  13:)°,  oil  of  wine,  olefi- 
■nt  gas,  acetic  acid,  and  water;  with  nitric 
acid,  there  result  carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic 
acids;  ether  dissolves  nitric  oxid<%  cyanogen, 
cjranhydric,  and  chlorohydric  acids,  ami  a  sa-| 
tnrated  solution  of  the  last  yields,  by  distilla- 
tion, chlorohydric  ether. 

Ether  burns  readily,  with  a  clear,  white 
flame,  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  from  its  volatility,  its  expUtsivi-  na- 
tore,  when  minj^Ied  with  air.  demands  care  in 
ill  preparation  and  use.  By  U)W  combuNtion  j 
(AFBLOGfATic  Lamp),  it  forms  a  vory  acrid 
Tapor,  containing  acetic,  formic,  and  aldfhy- 
die  acids..  When  passed  throiiiih  an  ii^^niicd 
Cabe  of  ^lass  or  porcelain,  it  is  rt'solvcd  into 
hydrocarbons,  oxycarbons,  aldehyde,  and  other 
products,  not  closely  studied,  the  nature  and 
proportions  of  which  vary  with  the  lempera- 
Core. 

8.  Alcohol    Syn.  Hydrate  of  oxide  of  Ethyl. 
'Bihydrate  of  Ethen.    See  ALeoiioi.. 

4.  Chhrific  of  JCthyL  Syn.  Muriatic  or  Chlor- 
bydric  Ether.  GVr.  Aethylchlnrur,  Leichter 
Salzuther.  Form.  ECl  (C.HjCl).  Pnp.  Dis- 
til,  I, alcohol  saturated  with  chlorohydric  jjas; 
%  equal  vols,  alcohol  and  stron:;  muriatic  acid; 
9;  alcohol,  with  dry  chlorides  of  tin,  hi>niuth, 
arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  Sec;  4,  one  pt.  oil  of 
▼itriol,  with  1  pt.  alcohol  and  2  pts.  common 
salt.  The  most  important  point,  its  conden- 
aation,  must  be  effected  by  ice,  or  ice  and  salt, 
as  this  ether  is  gaseous  at  summer  tempera- 
tures. A  convenient  arran;^emcnt  is  ti»  pass 
the  gas  from  the  retort  inti)  a  tlask  of  water, 
vfaich  retains  alcohol  and  acid,  and  then 
throuf^h  an  inverted  syphon,  placed  in  a  cylin- 
der filled  with  ice  and  salt.  It  shmild  also  be 
digested  with  chloride  of  calcium  in  ice-cooled 
vessels. 

Prop,  Muriatic  ether  is  colorless,  with  a 
strong,  peneiratiner,  ethereal,  sliichtly  ijarlick 
odor  and  taste ;  of  spec.  ^rav.  0>SOU,  at  :i2° ; 
rery  volatile,  boiling  at  5-1°;  spec.  grav.  of 
gas  ^2S19;  soluble  in  24  pts.  water,  and  the 
lolation  is  neutral  to  litmus,  and  does  not  pre- 
cipitate nitrate  of  silver;  soluble  in  alcohid 
in  every  proportion ;  dissolves  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, oils,  dice,  like  ether.  It  is  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  slowly 
by  alkalies,  forming  chlorides.  Suflered  to 
escape  from  a  fine  opening  it  burns  with  an 
emerald-ereen,  from  a  larger  opening  with  a 
yellowish  green,  smoky  tlame.  Passed  through 
a  porcelain  tube  at  low  ignition,  it  is  resolved 
into  equal  volumes  of  chlorhydric  and  olefiant 
gases. 

5.  Brmiitle  of  Ethyl.  Bromohydric  Ether. 
Form.  EBr  (C^HgBr^.  Prep,  By  distilling 
40  pts.  alcohol,  of  0*84,  8  pts.  bromine,  and  I 
pt.  phosphorus;  phosphorus  and  bromhydric 
acios  are  formed,  aad  decompose  the  aJcohol 
daring  disWUtion.    It  is  separated  from  alco- 


hol and  acid  by  water  and  weak  alkali,  respeel- 
ively.  It  is  a  colorless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of 
a  strong  ethereal  odor  and  taste;  heavier  than 
water,  under  which  it  may  be  kept;  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

6.  Joilitfr  fif  Eihyl.  lodohvdric  Ether.  Form 
EI  rC\HJ).  Prep.  1.  By  distilling  liquid 
iodohyrlric  acid,  of  l-T,  with  alcohol,  or  .5  pts. 
itidide  of  pho*<phorus,  with  2  pts.  alcohol,  of 
O'HM  ;  the  residue,  treated  with  alcohol,  yields 
innre  ether.  2.  Uisxdvc  iodine  in  alcohol,  of 
O-H.*!,  lay  plmsphorus  in  it,  and  keep  the  liquid 
C(»Id ;  when  it  has  become  colorless,  remove 
the  pho>phi>rus,  dissolve  more  iodine  in  the 
liquid,  and  replace  the  phosphorus  until  the 
liquid  becnmes  colorlcs.'j;  finally,  distil  and 
.separate  ilie  ether  by  water.  {E.  Kopp.)  Add 
50  ptri.  iodine  to  2---300  ])ts.  absolute  alcohol, 
ban::  a  pi«'ce  of  phosph«»rus  by  a  platinum 
wire  in  the  liquid,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  iodine. 
Phosphoric  and  indohydric  acids,  and  iodide 
of  ethyl  arc  produced.     Murrhaml. 

It  is  a  ciiIorlesN,  ethereal  liquid,  of  spec. 
«rav.  1-9206,  at  ?2<>,  bc»ils  at  161°,  and  its  gas 
has  a  spec.  grav.  :=  5409,  by  experiment.  It 
is  diflicultly  ^duble  in  water,  readily  in  alco- 
hol, slowly  and  slightly  decomposed  by  alkali, 
nitric  aci«l.  and  chlorine,  rapidly  by  oil  of  vi- 
triol. It  is  not  intlamiuable,  and  when  passed 
ihrou'^h  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  is  resolved 
into  a  smeary  mass,  resembling  white  wax 
aAer  fusion,  and  with  an  ethereal  odor. 

7.  Fluuruh-  of  Ethyl.  Fhiohydric  Ether.  EF. 
Pass  iluohydric  acid  from  1  pt.  fluor  spar  into 
1  pt.  absolute  alcohol,  di.stil  off  j,  and  mix  the 
distillate  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  which 
.separates  ih»>  ether.  It  is  colorless,  smells 
like  horseradish,  very  vidaiiic.  burns  with  a 
blue  ilaine,  decomposes  glass,  furniing  alcohol 
and  silicotluoridi*  of  potassium.     JlKiinch. 

H.  ('ifanidf  of  Ethyl.  Cyaiihydric  Ether. 
Form.  ECy  (t^Hij.  ^^\)'  Prepared  by  dis- 
tilling' equal  equivalents  of  cyanidf  of  potas- 
siuni  and  sul|>hovinaie  of  potassa,  KCy-|-EO, 
K( ).  2  S( ),  =E(?y +2  KO,  2  SO,.  A  colorless, 
iiillamniatile  liquid,  of  a  strong,  ^'arlicky  odor; 
spec,  frrav.  =  0-787,  at  59° ;  boiling  at  180° | 
scarcely  siduble  in  water,  in  every  proportion 
in  alci'h(d  and  ether,  and  not  pre'cipitable  by 
nitrate  of  silver;  poisonous,  isitlphoryunide  of 
eihyl  appears  to  be  formed  by  disiillinj;  I  pt. 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  2  pts.  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  .3  pts.  alcohol,  (80  pr.  ct.)  An  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  with  a  strong  odor 
(»f  assafff-iida. 

9.  Sulphurrt  of  Ethyl.  Sulphohydric  Ether. 
Form.  ES  (C\H.S).  Prepared,  1,  by  mixing 
anhydrous  alcohol  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
dissolving?  in  it  sulphuret  of  iron;  the  sulph* 
ether  is  precipitated  by  water;  2,  by  heating 
in  a  retort  sulphovinatc  of  potassa,  with  pro* 
tosulphuret  of  potas>ium  or  barium,  when  the 
ethyl  and  metal  exchanj^'e  places  in  their  com- 
binatitms ;  the  distillate  is  washed  with  water, 
and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.    A    colorless,   fluent   liquid,   with  a 
strong  odor  of  assafcetida,  a  sweetish  taste; 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  is  not  dccom^c^^V] 
boiling  potassa  \ey ;  and  maVe&  sl  ^c\\q^  ^^^ 
cipitate  with  acelale  ot  \ead. 

10.  5i«u/phureto/Eth»|U  Yoim-^^AOJ^f^^. 
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Distfl  2  pts.  snlphovinate  of  potassa,  3  pta.! 
pentasalphuret  of  potassium,  and  6  pts.  water, ' 
adding  more  water  as  long  as  it  passes  over , 
with  oil;  dry  the  distillate  over  chloride  ofi 
calcium,  and  distil    until  the  boiling  point 
reaches  374° ;  rectify  repeatedly,  until  the  dis- 
tillate has  a  fixed  boiling  point  of  304°.    It  is 
a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  garlicky  odor ;  spec, 
gray.  ^  1*00 ;  neutral,  unchangeable  in  air ; 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  bums  with  a  blue  flame; 
decomposed  by  heated,  not  by  cold  sulphuric 
acid;  not  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid;  nitric 
acid  changes  only  a  part  of  the  sulphar  into 
sulphuric  acid.    Morin, 

11.  Sulphydrate  of  Ethyl  Mercaptan,  (Zeue). 
Porm.  E8,  HS  (C^H^S,  H8).  resembling  al- 
cohol with  sulphur  instead  of  ozygen%  Prep. 
By  distilling  equal  volumes  of  a  solution  of 
sulphovinate  of  lime,  of  1*28,  and  a  solution  of 
potassa,  of  1*28,  previously  saturated  with 
sulphohydric  gas;  or  by  transmitting  chlor- 
hydric  ether  through  a  similar  solution  of  po- 
tassa. It  is  obtained  in  a  well-cooled  recipi- 
ent, and  purified  by  redistilling  from  a  little 
oxide  of  mercury,  and  digesting  with  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Prop,  A  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  of  a  gar- 
licky odor  and  taste,  with  a  neutral  reaction ; 
spec.  grav.  0-842,  at  69°;  boils  at  98°;  is 
very  combustible,  with  a  blue  flame;  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  freely  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  readily  decomposes  metallic 
oxides  EDd  salts,  water  being  eliminated,  and 
double  sulphurets  of  ethyl  and  of  metal  being 
formed,  which  were  termed  by  Zeise  mercap- 
Hdes. 

Sutphuret  of  Ethyl  and  Patattkm,  KS,  E8,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  metal  on  the  sulphy- 
drate of  ethyl,  is  a  white,  granular  mass,  not 
decomposed  at  212°;  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  double  salt  of  Uad,  PbS,  £8,  ob- 
tained by  adding  slowly  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
mercaptan,  is  yellow,  crystalline.  The  salt 
of  coppeTf  Cu8,  £8,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
mercaptan  on  the  finely  powdered  oxide,  or 
by  mixing  the  potassium  salt  and  blue  vitriol, 
is  pale  yellowish  white,  bears  considerable 
heat  without  decomposition,  and  bums  with  a 
bluish  green  color.  Mercaptan  shows  the 
strongest  affinity  for  oxide  of  mercury,  (whence 
its  name,  mercurium  captani),  and  readily  forms 
a  double  salt,  Hg8.  £8,  by  digesting  them  to- 
gether; it  is  colorless  and  crystalline  aAer 
fusion,  almost  inodorous,  soA  and  fatty  to  the 
touch,  fuses  at  about  187°,  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  257°,  is  combustible,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  the  last 
boiling  hot  solution  in  silvery  lamina;  unal- 
tered by  fusion  under  water,  by  boiling  caustic 
ley,  by  dilute  acids.  The  salts  of  tUver  and 
gold  are  white,  that  of  platinum  yellow;  the 
two  last  withstand  a  heat  of  342°,  and  more 
than  500°,  respectively,  without  decomposition. 
12.  OxynUphethyl'Sulphuric  Acid,  Into  dilute 
heated  nitric  acid  drop  mercaptan,  letting  each 
portion  dissolve  previous  to  adding  another, 
evaporate  in  a  water-bath,  to  remove  the  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid,  saturate  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  to  obtain  the  crystallized  baiytic  salt, 
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which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
to  procure*  the  acid.  Form,  of  the  acid,  HO, 
80,+  C^Hj80;  in  its  salts,  the  HO  is  re- 
placed by  metallic  oxide.    Ldwig, 

The  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
tain a  diflTerent  number  of  equivs.  of  crystal- 
water.  Distil  mercaptan  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  separate  the  oil  which  sinks  under 
the  distillate.  It  is  composed  of  C^Ufifi^, 
which  may  be  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuret 
of  ethyl,  or  bisulphuret  of  ethyl  and  oxysulpb- 
ethyl-sulphuric  acid.  When  this  body  ia  dis- 
tilled with  potassa,  bisulphuret  of  ethyl  passes 
over,  and  the  potassa  is  united  with  an  acid 
of  the  composition  C  H-SX).,  with  2  KO,  which 
may  be  in  the  salt  2  CKO,  SO,)+C^H58,-J-HO. 
LiHcig  and  Weidmann, 

13.  The  Tellurei  and  Selemuret  of  Eikyl  are 
obtained,  like  the  sulphuret,  from  the  telluret 
and  seleniuret  of  potassium  or  sodium.  The 
former  is  yellowish  red,  similar  to  bromine, 
with  a  disagreeable,  garlicky  odor,  boils  below 
212°;  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  with  a 
bluish  edge,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  tellu- 
rous  acid. 

14.  Suiphocarhonate  of  EthyUudde,  Sulpho- 
carbonate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl.  Xanthelin 
(Zfiif).  Form.  £0,  CSjSsCjH.SjO.  Fine- 
ly  powdered  sulphocarbonate  of  ether  and 
potassa,  is  mixed  to  a  paste  with"  alcohol, 
and  iodine  added  portionwise  as  long  as  die 
mixture  remains  colorless.  The  liquid  is  fil- 
tered and  distilled;  the  liquid  is  poured  off 
from  precipitated  iodide  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phur, and  the  distillation  continued  at  a  gentle 
warmth  until  a  pale  yellow  liquid  of  peculiar 
odor  remains.  The  residue  is  shaken  several 
times  with  water,  and  the  oil  which  separates 
is  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  an 
oily  liquid,  of  a  strong  disagreeable  odor,  and 
burning  taste;  spec.  grav.  1-0703,  at  64-4^; 
boils  between  410  and  419°;  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  tincture  of 
potassa  separates  it  in  16  to  24  hours  into 
carbonate  of  potassa,  which  precipitates,  and 
mercaptan,  which  dissolves.    Ztiu, 

15.  Sulphocarbonate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  emd 
Water,  £0,  08,  -f  HO,  08,,  and  is  obtained, 
by  dissolving  I  pt.  fused  potassa  in  12  pts. 
alcohol,  of  0*8,  or  in  6  pts.  absolute  alcohol, 
and  adding  bisulphuret  of  carbon  until  the 
liquid  has  no  longer  an  alkaline  reaction, 
whereby  the  salt  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 
is  separated  in  crystals  by  cooling  to  32° ;  and 
by  precipitating  the  excess  of  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon in  the  mother  liquor  by  water,  decanting 
the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporating  carefully  ia 
vacuo,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  more  of  the  salt 
is  obtained.  Oil  of  vitriol  or  muriatic  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  4  or  5  vols,  water,  is 
poured  on  the  salt  in  a  tall  glass  cyb'nder,  and 
when  a  milky  liquid  forms,  it  is  mixed  with  4 
or  5  vols,  water  slowly,  and  without  stirring 
the  deposit;  60  or  60  vols,  water  are  then 
added,  and  the  bisulphocarbonate  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  repeatedly  and 
carefully  washed  with  water.    Znif. 

A  better  mode  of  preparing  the  potassa  salt 
is  to  saturate  absolute  alcohol  with  fused  po- 
tassa,  and  add  an  excess  of  bisulphuret  of 
carbon;  the  whole  liquid  congeals  to  a 
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of  fine  ciystals,  and  is  strongly  pressed  out, 
washed  with  erher,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vi- 
triol.   Sacc, 

Prvp.  A  colorless,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  with  a  strong  odor,  and  a  taste  at  first 
pungent  and  acid,  then  hitter  and  astringent; 
rery  inflammable;  heated  to  75°,  it  buils  and 
distils  over  sulphurei  of  carbon,  then  the  same 
with  alcohol,  lastly,  alcohol;  when  water  is 
present,  the  former  distils  off  alone;  decom- 
poses in  the  air;  expels  carbonic  acid  from 
•Uraiics  and  alkaline  earths,  with  which  it 
nnites.  It  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  in 
vhich  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  united  wiih 
oxidized  bases :  those  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
most  others  insoluble;  they  are  combustible, 
decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding,  among 
other  products,  mcrcaptan,  and  a  peculiar  oil 
of  strong  odor  and  taste,  termed  by  Zcise 
Zanthogrn  oil. 

The  salts  o(  poiassa  and  soda,  KO  (XaO), 
C8,-4-EO<  ^^2'  ^^^  colorless  and  crystalliza^ 
ble,  that  of  ammonia  obtained  in  a  dry  state 
with  difficulty.  The  barytic  salt  is  obtained 
by  agitating  anhydrous  baryta  with  a  solution 
of  salphurct  of  carbon  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
erraporating  in  vacuo;  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water  to  the  tough  mass  it  cou'^eals  to  a 
mass  of  cr}-stals.  and  is  dissolved  by  a  little 
more  water,  yielding  crystals  on  evaporation, 
with  Seq.  water;  the  lime-salt  dries  to  a  gum- 
my mass.  The  metallic  salts  are  obtained  by 
doable  decomposition  with  the  alkaline  salts. 
Tike  salts  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  oxide  nt'  mcr- 
evry,  are  white  and  crystalline;  that  of  copper 
is  yellow,  and  exhibits  the  greatest  resistance 
to  decomposition  ;  those  of  suboxide  of  mer- 
cury, of  oxides  of  silver,  bismuth,  antimony, 
And  tin,  are  yellow  precipitates. 

16.  Sulphornrbonatt  of  Ethyl.  Form.  ES,  C8^ 
Dissolve  potassa  in  alcohol,  of  80  pr.  ct.,  di- 
vide it  in  two  pans,  saturate  one  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  mix  them  together;  it 
forms  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
K8,  in  alcohol.  Pass  the  vapor  of  chloride  of 
ethyl  into  this  solution,  let  it  stand  several 
days,  when  chloride  of  potassium  spparates; 
pass  the  chloride  again  into  the  liquid,  and  re- 
peat until  all  the  potassium  salt  is  supposed 
to  be  decomposed;  on  adding  water,  an  oily 
body  separates,  from  which  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon is  separated  by  repeatedly  shaking  it  with 
%  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium.   Heat  acts  decomposingly. 

It  is  a  yellow,  oily  liquid,  of  a  garlicky  odor, 
And  an  agreeable,  sweetish,  aromatic  taste; 
boils  at  32U° ;  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

OXT-SALTI  Of  EtHTL-OxIDE. 

As  ether  does  not  directly  unite  with  acids, 
its  salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
^cohol,  whereby  acid  salts  are  formed :  thus  a 
doable  sulphate  of  ether  and  water  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  alcohol,  which, 
from  its  forming  salts  with  other  bases,  is 
termed  sulphovinic  acid.  In  like  manner,  we 
bare  the  arseniovinic,  phosphovinic,  dec, 
%eids.  They  all  have  little  stability.  When 
these  acids  or  acid  salts  imite  with  a  base,  the 
latter  replaces  the  tqxdvalent  of  water,  form' 


ing  a  double  sulphate  of  ether,  and  of  the  base^ 
which  is  neutral. 

The  simple  neutral  salts  arc  partly  derived 
fnim  the  acid  salts.  They  dilllT  Irum  inor- 
ganic salts,  since  neither  the  acid  nor  ethe/ 
can  be  replaced  by  double  docomjiusition. 
They  are  decomposed  by  alkaline  liydrateSi 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  tiieir  acid  uniting 
with  the  alkali,  and  their  ether  with  the  water 
of  the  alkali,  to  form  alcohol.  S^ime  of  them 
are  only  partially  decomposed  by  alkali  and 
other  oxides,  forming  double  salts. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Kthyl  and  Water,  a. 
8yn.  (Sulphovinic  Acid,  8uiphelhylic  Acid, 
Elherosulphuric  Acid.  Form.  E(J,  SOj+HO, 
SOj.  Prep.  1.  By  passing  vapor  of  ether 
through  oil  of  vitriol  as  lonsc  a>.  absorption 
ensues.  2.  Treat  alcohol  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
as  directed  under  "Theory  of  the  Ether  Pro- 
cess," dilute  with  water,  add  carboiuiie  of  ba- 
ryta or  lead,  which  separates  as  sulphate,  and 
arter  filtration  evaporate  the  li  I  irate  to  expel 
alcohol.  Decompose  the  soluble  salts  of  ba- 
ryta exactly,  by  sulphuric  aci.l,  or  lluil  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporate  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  3.  Ileal  gently  sul- 
l)haie  of  ethyl  and  etherole  (heavy  oil  of  wine) 
with  4  pts.  water;  etherole  rise.s  to  the  surface, 
and  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the 
water. 

Prop.  It  cannot  be  obtained  very  concen- 
trated; Vogel  reduced  it  to  1-319,  when  it  was 
oily  and  had  a  caustic  acid  taste  ;  at  a  boiling 
heat  it  is  so  decomposed  that  water  unites  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  with  ether  to  loitij  alcohol. 
The  salts  of  sulphovinic  acid  are  soluble  in 
water  and  spirit  of  wine;  their  sulphuric  acid 
is  not  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents;  they 
are  not  decomposed  by  chloriue-gas,  nor  the 
alkaline  salts,  wh*»n  boiled  with  excess  of 
caustic  alkali. 

Sulphoviniite  of  Potatta,  EO.  SO3  -f  KO,  SO,, 
crystallizes  readily  in  large,  tra:i>])arent  tabu- 
lar crystals,  by  the  spontanemis  evaporation 
of  a  concentrated  solution;  they  are  anhy- 
drous, permanent  in  air,  with  a  sweetish  sa- 
line taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  inliisiblc,  begins 
to  decompose  at  212°.  The  *y./ri  salt,  EO  SO, 
4-XaO,  SO,4-2HO,  forms  transparent  tables, 
etllorescent  in  dry,  deliquesc-eni  in  moist  air, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  fusible  at  187**,  decomposing  above 
212"^.  The  ammonia  salt  is  snl utile  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  fusible  at  141  \  decompos- 
ing at  226°,  evolving  alcoh(»l  and  oil  of  wine. 
Marchand  obtained  a  crystallized  compound  of 
I  eq.  of  this  salt  with  2  eq.  ofthe  potassa  salt, 
which,  when  heated  to  248°,  yields,  among 
other  products,  prussic  acid.  The  salt  of  liJthia 
is  similar  to  that  of  soda  in  composition  and 
properties. 

The  barytic  salt,  with  2  eq.  water,  forms 
transparent  rhombic  prisms,  permanent  in  air, 
soluble  in  0'92  pt.  water,  at  02^°,  slightly  in 
boiling  alcohol.  The  salt  of  strontia  is  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  is  anhydrous.  The 
lime  salt,  £0,  S0,4-  CaO,  SO,-f  2  HO  sepa- 
rates by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  s^ri^^ 
solution  in  4-sided  tab\es,  ^\\x\A«  Viv  \  ^\-  "^%p 
ler,  at  46**,  in  0»635  pi.,  aV  ^6**,  Wi^  Vol  «.n«i 
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pBoportion  at  212^  heated  to  SSO^  it  at  first 
gives  oft'  ether;  it  contains  17-36  pr.  cu  lime, 
aoid  22*82  pr.  ct  ether.  The  salts  of  magnetia 
contain  4  eq.  water,  crystallize  in  quadratic 
plates,  sol  able  in  water,  not  in  alcohol  or 
ether. 
Tht    alutmnous  salt,   8  (EO,  SO,)+ALO,, 

3  80g  {-  mHO,  forms  an  uncrystallizable, 
gnmmr  mass.    The  salt  of  manganete^  with 

4  HO,  forms  rose-red  plates,  very  permanent 
in  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  not  in 
ether.  The  salt  of  pmtoxidt  of  irofit  obtained 
by  dissolving  iron  in  sulphovinic  acid,  forms 
greenish  4-sided  prisms  *,  that  oi ptroxidt  forms 
yellow  plates  with  some  difficulty.  The  salt 
of  cobaU  forms  large^  dark-red  crystals,  that  of 
niekd  is  green  and  granular,  those  of  zinc  and 
radmmm  colorless,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  all  contain  2  HO.  The  neutral  salt 
ojf  Uadt  with  2  HO,  forms  large,  clear  plates, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  with  an  acid  re- 
action, and  yields  the  largest  amount  of  oil  of 
wine;  the  basic  salt,  EO,  80, -f  PbO,  80,  -f 
PbO,  is  neutral,  evaporates  to  an  ii^ncrystal- 
lized  mass,  and  is  more  fixed  than  the  neutral 
cpmpound.  The  copper  salt,  with  4  HO,  forms 
large  blue  8-sided  plates,  permanent  in  air, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  salt  of 
fi^wr,  with  2  HO,  forms  small  crystalline 
scales ;  that  of  mercury  is  a  yellowish,  deli- 
quescent mass. 

6.  Modified  Sutphomnic  Acid^  Add  2  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol,  in  small  portions,  to  1  pL  alcohol,  of 
0*83,  so  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
above  32^*  for  12  hours,  add  ice- water,  satu- 
rate with  carbonate  of  lime,  filter,  and  evapo- 
rate in  vacuo.  This  sulpbovinate  of  lime,  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  ordinary  salt,  dif- 
fers in  its  properties,  but  passes  into  the  latter 
by  a  gentle  heat.  The  salt  of  potassa,  formed 
by  carbonate  of  potassa  and  the  above,  at  a 
little  above  82^,  crystallizes  with  1  eq.  water. 
The  soda  salt  contains  3  eq.  crystal-water. 
The  salts  of  lead  and  baryta,  obtained  by  di- 
rect saturation  of  the  acid  with  their  carbon- 
ates, contain  each  2  eq.  water.  Ail  these  salts 
are  more  fixed  in  their  dry  state  than  the  ordi- 
nary sulphovinates,and  are  much  more  soluble. 

2.  Phosphate  of  Wattr  and  Ether.  8yn.  Phos- 
phovinic,  Phosphethylic,  Ether-phosphoric 
Acid.  Form.  EO -|- 2  HO,  PO^.  Prep,  Al- 
cohol, of  95  pr.  ct.,  is  mixed  with  a  sjrrupy 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  (of  greater  spec 
gray,  than  1*2),  heated  for  some  minutes  to 
176S  suffered  to  stand  for  24  hours,  diluted 
with  7  to  8  volls.  of  water,  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  boiled  to  separate  alcohol, 
cooled  to  168°,  and  filtered.  The  solution  de- 
posits the  salt  of  baryta  in  crystals,  which 
are  dissolved  in  water,  exactly  deeomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid  (for  300  pts.  of  the  salt,  76  pts. 
of  acid),  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
1^  h«at,  and  then  in  vacuo  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence. A  similarly  made  salt  of  lead  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Prop,  It  is  a  very  acid  liquid,  miscible  in 
vater,  alcohol,  and  ether,  is  much  less  easily 
decomposed  by  heat  than  sulphovinic  acid,  to 
which  it  is  not  analogous,  for  in  its  neutral 
salts  the  2  eq.,  HO,  are  replaced  by  2  eq.  me- 
tallic oxide»  so  that  the  ether  appears  not  to 
608 


perform  the  part  of  base.  The  ether-phcs^ 
phates  are  conveniently  prepared  by  double 
decomposition  of  the  barytic  salt  with  soluble 
sulphates,  or  by  saturating  the  acid  with  car- 
bonates. Eiher-phosphates  of  potaissa  and 
soda,  EO+2  KO  (2  NaO),  PO,,  are  very  solu- 
ble, and  difficult  to  crystallize.  The  salt  of 
baryta,  EO  -f  2  BaO,  PO.  +  12  HO  «  30J  pr. 
ct.  water,  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates,  in<« 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  100  pts.  water 
dissolve  3*4  pts.,  at  32^  2-8  pts.,  at  212^  and 
9*36  pts.,  at  104°,  which  is  its  point  of  greatest 
solubility ;  it  bears  almost  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition.  The  salt  of  strontia  is  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding ;  that  of  lime  is  almost 
insoluble ;  that  of  lead  is  the  most  insoluble* 
and  contains  no  ciystal-water ;  the  salt  of  sil* 
ver  resembles  that  of  lime.    Pelotizt. 

3.  jiruniateof  Water  and  Ether,  Ether-ar* 
senic,  Arseniovinic  Acid.  Form.  2  E04-H0» 
AsOg.  In  the  barytic  salt  the  HO  is  replaced 
by  1  eq.  of  a  metallic  bxide,  {d'Jrtet)^  bat 
the  analogy  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids 
would  lead  to  a  different  formula. 

4.  Nttrale  of  Oxide  of  EthyL  Nitrous  Ether. 
£0,  NO^.  Prep.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
alcohol  IS  violent,  and  may  even  be  explosive^ 
carbonic  acid,  water,  aldehyde,  and  other  pro^- 
ducts  being  formed,  while  the  nitric  acid,  re» 
duced  to  nitrous,  combines  with  ether.  1.  Dis- 
til 3  pts.  strong  alcohol  with  2  pts.  nitric  acid, 
of  1*3,  applying,  occasionally,  a  gentle  heat, 
and  surrounding  the  receiver  with  ice.  2.  Dis- 
til 16  pts.  alcohol,  of  0«83,  with  5  pts.  sulphn- 
ric  acid,  of  1*85,  and  8  pts.  fused  and  coarsely; 
powdered  saltpeter;  receive  12  pts.  of  the  dis- 
tillate, and  rectify  it.  (Bucholx,)  3.  Pour  9 
pts.  alcohol,  of  0*83,  into  a  cylindric  bottle; 
through  a  funnel-tube  with  a  fine  opening 
passing  to  the  bottom,  pour  4  pts.  water,  ana 
then  8  pts.  strongest  nitric  acid;  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  69®,  the  three  layers  gradually 
unite  to  form  nitrous  ether.  Carbonic  acid 
first  passes  over  alone,  then  mingled  with, 
nitric  oxide,  and  to  catch  the  ether  which  these 
gasses  carry  off*,  pass  through  the  cork  6f  the 
bottle  a  tube  which  is  twice  bent,  and  passes 
beneath  alcohol  in  another  bottle.  This  alco- 
hol can  be  employed  for  another  operation. 
The  ether  is  finished  in  2  or  3  days,  and  is 
drawn  off*  from  the  acid  liquid.  (Black.) 
4.  Heat  a  large  retort  in  a  water-bath  a  mix- 
ture of  1  pt.  starch  and  10  pts.  nitric  acid,  of 
1*3,  and  pass  the  nitrous  gas  produced  throng 
2  pts.  alcohol,  of  85  pr.  ct.,  and  1  pt.  water , 
the  ether  is  conducted  from  the  latter  mixture, 
through  a  condenser,  into  a  well-cooled  re- 
cipient, b.  Dissolve  U  pts.  crystallized  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  in  a  mixture  of  9  pts.  alco- 
hol, and^8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  distil.  The 
distillation  goes  on  quietly,  and  may  be  easily 
conducted  on  a  lacge  scale.    PednmL 

To  purify  nitrous  ether,  it  is  shaken  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  containing  a  littlA. 
more  potassa  than  will  saturate  the  free  acid* 
drawn  off"  from  the  aqneons  solution  and  rec« 
tified  over  a  little  chloride  of  cakinm  and  cal* 
cined  magnesia. 

Prop.  A  pale-yellow  liquid,  with  an  ethereal 
odor,  resembling  that  of  apples;  with  a  sweetp 
isb«  biting  taste;  spec.  grar.  0-886|  at  39^, 
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(pttmoi  and  Boullay),  0.947,  at  59^ ;  it  boils  at 
61 JS*  (69-8^,  Thenard);  it  is  very  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  clear,  white  flame ;  it  is  con- 
verted by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  into 
saltpeter  and  alcohol;  it  gradually  saflers 
spontaneous  decomposition,  becoming  acid; 
its  solution  in  water  (1  pt  in  48  pts.),  becomes 
acid  in  a  few  days,  and  then  contains  nitric 
and  saccharic  acids;  it  mixes  freely  with 
alcohol,  which  solution  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine, nnder  the  name  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

8wed  Spiriti  of  Nitre,  Mix  4  pts.  alcohol,  of 
0-833,  with  1  pL  fuming  nitric  acid,  distil  off 
3  pts.,  and  rectify  the  distillate  over  calcined 
magnesia  or  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa.  Spec. 
grav.  ^  0«85.  (Swed,  Pkarm,)  Distil  2  pts. 
powdered  saltpeter,  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  water,  to  a  spec.  grav.  1*63,  and  10  pts. 
alcohol,  of  95  pr.  ct. ;  shake  the  distillate  with 
a  little  slacked  lime,  decant,  and  rectify  over 
dried  nitrate  of  lime,  rejecting  the  first  acid 
portion.  Spec.  grav.  ss  0*81.  (Dti/fof.)  Sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  is  much  less  alterable  than 
nitrous  ether,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  a  well-closed  vial,  provided  it  be  perfectly  dry. 

6.  nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  Nitric  Ether. 
Form.  £0,  NO^.  Mix  equal  weights  of  nitric 
acid,  of  1*401,  and  alcohol,  of  0*835;  to  3  or  4 
ounces  of  this  mixture  in  a  retort,  add  15  to 
30  grains  of  nitrate  of  urea,  and  distil  off  Jths 
at  a  gentle  warmth ;  it  is  freed  from  alcohol, 
acid,  and  water  in  the  usual  way.  Nitric  acid 
tends  to  pass  into  nitrous  acid  by  its  action 
with  alcohol,  and  to  form  nitrous  ether,  but 
urea  and  nitrous  acid  mutually  and  readily 
aecompose,  so  that  in  the  above  mixture,  the 
nitrous  acid  generated,  acts  on  the  urea,  while 
the  nitric  unites  with  ether.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odor,  different  from 
that  of  the  nitrite,  of  a  sweetish,  then  bitter 
taste;  spec.  grav.  M12;  boils  at  185®;  burns 
with  a  white  flame,  oAen  with  explosion ;  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol;  forms 
saltpeter  with  an  alcoholic,  not  with  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  alcohol.    MiUon* 

6.  Perchhrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  Perchloric 
Ether.  Form.  EO,  CIO,.  Mix  intimately  in 
a  mortar  70  to  90  grains  of  anhydrous  sul- 
pbovinate  of  potassa  with  an  equal  weight  of 
dry  perchlorate  of  baryta,  introduce  the  mix- 
tare  into  a  small  retort,  and  connect  the  latter 
with  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  as  a  recipient, 
containing  a  little  anhydrous  alcohol,  and 
cooled  by  ice.  The  ether  begins  to  evolve 
when  the  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  is  above 
212^,  and  the  heat  is  gradtially  increased 
nearly  to  338**,  which  should  not  be  exceeded. 
Hie  alcoholic  solution  not  being  explosive,  the 
ether  is  precipitated  from  it  by  water  and  fil- 
tered, it  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  of 
a  peculiar,  agreeable  odor,  with  a  sweetish, 
then  pungent  taste,  heavier  than,  and  insoluble 
in,  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  not  too 
concentrated,  this  solution  bums  without  ex- 
plosion ;  it  neither  boils  nor  explodes  in  boil- 
ing  water;  by  precipitation  with  water  from 
Its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  partially  decom- 
poaed;  a  tincture  of  potassa  immediately  se- 
parates perchlorate  of  potassa.  It  is  one  of 
tk9  most  dangerous  substances  to  handle,  ox- 
pK)4ing  violently  by  flame,  spark,  friction. 


stroke,  and  oflen  without   apparent   eaiua^ 
Clark  Hare  and  3f.  H,  Boyi. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Oxide  of  Eihyl  CarboniO; 
Ether.  Form.  EO,  CO^  Prepared  by  warm, 
ing  potassium  or  sodium  under  pure  oxalic 
ether  in  a  retort,  when  carbonic  oxide  is 
chiefly  evolved,  and  a  dark-red  mass  remains ; 
when  this  is  mixed  with  water,  the  ether  rising 
to  the  top  is  separated,  dried,  by  contact  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  decanted,  heated,  to  drive- 
off  alcohol  and  ether,  and  rectified  over  sodi- 
um, to  free  it  from  oxalic  ether. 

Prop,  A  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agree* 
able  aromatic  odor,  and  a  sharp,  aromatic 
taste ;  spec.  grav.  0*975,  at  66<* ;  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water;  boils 
at  258® ;  not  very  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  blue  flame;  its  alcoholic  solution,  warmed 
with  caustic  soda,  produces  carbonate  of  soda 
and  alcohol.    Ettling, 

Carbonate  of  Ether  and  Potatio,  Form.  KO, 
COj-|-  EO,  COg.  Hydrate  of  potassa,  previ- 
ously fused  at  a  red  heat,  is  dissolved  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  passed  into 
the  well-cooled  solution  until  it  congeals;  an 
equal  volume  of  anhydrous  ether  is  adided, 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  an- 
hydrous ether.  Absolute  alcohol  is  then 
poured  through  the  filter,  which  leaves  car* 
bonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  dis- 
solves the  ether-carbonate,  the  filtrate  dropped 
into  anhydrous  ether,  and  the  precipitated 
salt  rapidly  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is  anhydrous, 
pearly,  and  instantly  changed  by  water  into 
alcohol  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  Dumas 
and  Peligol, 

Chlorocarbonic Ether,  Chloroxicarbonic Ether, 
Carbonic  Ether,  and  Chloride  of  Carbonic  Ox- 
ide. Form.  EO,  COg+CO,  CI.  Formed  when 
alcohol  absorbs  chlorocarbonic  acid  (see  un- 
der Cahbon),  whereby  it  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  upper  aqueous  and  acid,  the  lower 
containing  this  ether;  it  is  rectified  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead,  to  remove 
water  and  muriatic  acid.  It  is  a  fluent,  color- 
less liquid,  of  neutral  reaction,  with  a  strong 
odor,  attacking  the  eyes ;  spec  grav.  1*139,  at 
59®;  boils  at  201®;  is  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  green  color ;  is  insoluble  in  cold,  par- 
tially decomposed  by  warm  water. 

Urethan,  Carbonic  Ether  and  Amide  of  Car* 
bonic  Oxide.  Form.  C.H,NO.,  or  EO,  CO, 
-fCO,  NHg.  Dissolve  chlorocarbonic  ether  in 
ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  and 
distil  in  an  oil-bath.  Urethan  passes  over  as 
a  liquid,  but  congeals  in  the  recipient  to  a 
colorless,  sperm-like  mass,  fusible  below  212®, 
and  may  be  distilled,  when  dry,  at  226*4® ;  so- 
luble in  cold  or  warm  water,  in  alcohol ;  the 
latter  solution  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  yields  fine  crystals  by  spontaneona 
evaporation.    Dumas, 

8.  Biborate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  Borovinic 
Acid.  EO,  2  BOg.  Mix  in  a  retort,  provided 
with  a  thermometer,  equal  pts.  of  finely  pow* 
dered,  anhydrous  boracic  acid  and  absolute 
alcohol,  and  distil  off  alcohol  until  the  tempe- 
rature is  230^;  treat  the  mass,  when  cold* 
with  anhydrous  ether,  which  dissolves  tfie 
boracic  ether,  and  distil  the  solution  until  tba 
temperature  of  892®  is  attained.    The  relofr 
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contains  the  fused  ether,  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent solid,  of  ethereal  odor  and  a  bnroing 
taste,  moderately  hard,  may  be  drawn  into 
tiireads  between  104®  and  122**,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  fumes  in  the  air,  is  con- 
verted  by  water  into  alcohol  and  boracic  acid; 
at  572®  it  separates  into  pure  defiant  gas,  and 
hydrate  of  boracic  acid.    Ebebnen, 

9.  Silicic  Ethers,  Absolute  alcohol  is  added 
portionwise  to  perchloride  of  silicon,  and  when 
the  volume  of  the  former  slightly  exceeds  that 
of  the  latter,  there  is  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture ;  it  is  now  distilled,  its  boiling  point  be- 
ing between  310°  and  838®,  when  the  greater 
part  passes  over  and  is  caught  separately;  the 
distillation  is  continaed  until  the  boiling 
nearly  reaches  600®,  and  this  distillate  con- 
tains another  ether.  The  former  is  rectified 
until  it  has  a  constant  boiling  point  of  322^® 
to  324^®,  when  the  ether  passes  over,  as  a 
colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odor  and  pep- 
pery taste;  spec.  grav.  0*932;  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  which 
slowly  decomposes  it;  its  alcoholic  solution, 
mixed  with  potassa,  forms  silicate  of  potassa ; 
dropped  upon  ignited  platinum,  it  bums  with 
a  white  flame ;  form.  3  EO,  8iO,.  When  the 
second  distillate  is  also  rectified,  and  that  por- 
tion caught  when  the  boiling  point  has  reached 
574®,  another  ether  is  obtained,  dififering  from 
the  preceding,  in  its  having  but  little  odor,  a 
bitter  taste,  a  spec.  grav.  ^  1*035,  and  a  form- 
ula 3  EO,  2  8i0, ;  otherwise,  it  resembles  the 
former.    Ebehnen, 

10.  Cyanite  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  and  Water.   Cy- 
anivinic  Acid.    Form.  EO,  CyO  +  HO,  CyO. 
Formed  by  distilling  dry  cvanuriiB  acid,  and 
receiving  it  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  distillate, ' 
hydrated  cyanic  acid,  changes  again  into  cy-  ' 
anuric  acid,  one  part  of  which  unites  with  | 
the  ether,  and  another  with  the  water  of  the  i 
alcohol,  and  the  two  unite,  forming  a  cyanite  ; 
of  ether  and  of  water,  which  deposits  in  a 
solid  form  in  the  recipient.    The  alcohol  is 

^  poured  oflf,  and  the  cyanovinic  acid  dried ;  by 
solution  with  boiling  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  by  gradual  cooling,  and  spontane- 
ous  evaporation,  it  is  obtained  in  colorless 
pearly  crjrstals.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  so 
very  soluble  in  hot  that  the  saturated  solution 
congeals  on  cooling  to  a  mass  oP  fine,  silky 
crystals;  soluble  without  decomposition  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  with  decomposition 
in  not  alkali ;  its^  vapor  bums  with  a  purple 
flame. 

Obgastic  Ethxbs. 

There  is  generally  more  diflSculty  in  prepar- 
ing compounds  of  ether  with  organic  acids,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  facility  with  which 
these  acids  are  decomposed.  The  principle 
involved  is  the  same,  the  catalysis  of  alcohol, 
whether  by  a  strong  mineral  acid  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  organic  acid,  or  by  the  organic 
acid  itself.  There  are  several  methods  by 
which  this  is  accomplished.  One  method  is  to 
set  the  acid  free  from  a  state  of  combination 
in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  thus  in  WOhler*s 
process  for  butyric  ether,  butter  is  saponified 
with  strong  potassa  ley,  dissolved  with  warmth 
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in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol^ 
until  it  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  distilled 
as  long  as  the  distillate  has  the  odor  of  ripe 
apples.  By  rectification  and  treatment  with 
chloride  of  calcium  it  is  obtained  pure.  In 
this  case,  the  sulphuric  acid  both  sets  the  bo* 
tyric  acid  free,  and  catalyzes  the  alcohol.  la 
a  similar  manner,  by  decomposition  of  salts 
of  organic  acids  by  sulphuric  acid,  many  ethers 
may  be  formed,  as  oxalic,  acetic,  formic  8ee 
Butyric  Acid. 

Another  method  is  simply  to  catalyze  alco- 
hol by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  organic  acid.  Thus  Cahours 
prepares  spirylic  ether,  by  distilling  3  pts. 
crystallized  spyrylic  acid  (salicylic  acid)  with 
4  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
stopping  the  distillation  when  sulphurous  acid 
is  evolved..  Repeated  rectification  with  water 
containing  a  little  ammonia,  to  separate  acid, 
and  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  it,  is  re- 
quisite for  purification.  In  like  manner,  by 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  stearic,  oleic, 
citric,  camphoric,  suberic,  dx.,  ethers  are 
formed. 

Muriatic  acid  is  similarly  employed;  thus  hy 
distilling  |  of  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  alcohol,  of 
0*83,  2  pts.  benzoic  acid,  and  1  pt  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  ben- 
zoic ether  passes  over,  but  the  greater  part 
remains,  and  by  repeated  rectification  of  the 
distillate  over  the  residue,  nearly  all  the  ben* 
zoic  acid  is  converted  into  ether,  which  is 
farther  purified  by  washing  with  water,  and 
distilling  with  oxide  of  lead.  In  like  manner, 
succinic  ether  is  obtained  by  repeated  distilla^ 
tion  of  2  pts.  succinic  acid,  4  pts.  alcohol,  and 
1  pt.  strong  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  also 
presents  this  convenience,  that  it  may  be 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  oi^:anic 
acid;  thus  cocostearic  ether  is  prepared,  by 
passing  muriatic  gas  into  a  saturated  solution 
of  cocostearic  acid  in  alcohol,  adding  water, 
and  boiling  the  solid  ether  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  method  is  especially 
applicable  to  ethers  of  the  fat  acids,  whether 
dissolved  or  partly  suspended  in  alcohol. 

By  repeated  distillation  of  very  concentrated 
acetic  or  formic  acid  and  alcohol,  acetic  or 
formic  ether  is  formed,  although  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  greatly  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ether. 

M.  de  Claubry  has  shown,  that  the  more 
fixed  organic  acids  may  catalyze  alcohol  alone, 
by  being  heated  nearly  to  their  point  of  de- 
composition, and  then  dropping  strong  alcohol 
upon  them,  such  as  the  oxalic,  benzoic  and 
succinic.  Although  this  fact  is  interesting, 
the  process  must  yield  in  convenience^  and 
speed  to  the  other  methods  of  catalyzing  alco* 
bol  by  a  stronger  mineral  acid  in  presence  oi 
the  organic  acid. 

For  a  description  of  the  organic  ethers,  se« 
the  organic  acids,  such  as  Acxtio,  CrxaiOi 
Maboabic,  &C. 

Orum  Pboducti  or  thb  Cataitsis  or  Ai« 

COSOL. 

1.  DigtiUation  with  Oil  of  VttrioL  a  Oil  of 
Wim,    An  oily  body,  long  since  known,  and 
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obtained  m  preparing  olefiant  g^s  from  alco- 
hol and  oil  of  yitriol,  by  passing  the  gas  into 
a  well-cooled  vessel  in  which  a  solution  of  oil 
of  wine  in  ether  condenses.  It  is  an  oily 
body;  spec  grav.  0*914;  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  in  alcohol,  readily  in  ether.  Analyses 
by  Dumas,  and  Boullay,  and  Liebi?,  give  the 
formula  C^H^.  Masson  observed  that  the 
compound  of  chloride  of  zinc .  and  alcohol 
gave  ether  and  water,  when  heated  to  284**, 
and  between  820**  and  393<*,  two  liquid  hydro- 
carbons,  one  boiling  at  212°,  with  the  formula 
C,H^  and  the  other  boiling  at  572^  with  the 
formula  C^H,;  the  sum  of  which,  C,gH,g,  re- 
presents the  composition  of  olefiant  gas. 

6.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  and  of  Etherole, 
Sweet  or  Heavy  Oil  of  Wine.  Form.  C.H.O, 
80,-f  C^H.,  80.,  or  2  (C.H^),  8O,+H0.  Ob- 
tained by  distilfing  equal  pts.  of  dry  sulpho- 
vinate  of  lime  and  caustic  lime,  and  freeing 
the  distillate  from  alcohol  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  body,  of  a  pene- 
trating, aromatic  odor  and  taste;  spec.  grav. 
1*33 ;  boils  at  536** ;  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  acids,  and  alkali,  into  sulphovinic  acid 
and  etherole. 

c.  Etherole,  8yn.  Etherin,  Ethane,  Light  Oil  of 
Wine.  Form.  C4H..  Obtained  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  alkali,  occ;  is  exposed  for  some 
days  to  a  low  degree  of  cold,  whereby  crystals 
of  etherin  separate.  Etherole  is  a  yellowish 
oil,  of  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor;  spec.  grav. 
0^17;  boils  at  536**,  and  solidifies  at  —  31** ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

d,  Etherin,  Form.  C4H4.  The  solid,  sepa- 
rating from  crude  etherole,  forms  long,  hard, 
brittle,  colorless,  and  lustrous  prisms,  taste- 
less, resembling  etherole  in  odor,  when  heat- 
ed; spec.  grav.  O'OS;  fusing  at  2.30®,  boiling 
it 500**,  distilling  over  unaltered;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

2.  Action  of  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid, 
a.  Carhyl-Mulphate,  Form.  CH,  80,.  Pass  the 
vapor  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  into  a  flask, 
into  which  introduce  a  tube  containing  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  close  the  flask;  when  the 
mutual  action  has  ceased,  place  the  tube  in 
another  vessel  of  the  acid,  and  thus,  succes- 
sively, until  the  alcohol  is  changed  to  a  crys- 
talline mass.  Put  this  mass  upon  a  tile  of  por- 
celain biscuit,  and  the  latter  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  untU  the  mass  ceases  to  fume  in  the 
air.  The  crystals  may  be  fused  with  care,  and 
congeal  again  to  a  crystalline  mass.    Magnut. 

,6.  Etldomc  Add.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
water  on  carbyl-sulphate ;  thus,  4  (CH,  SO,) 
+8  HO  =  C^HjO,  2  80,4-2  (HO,  SO,);  which 
is  ethionic  acid,  whose  salts  are  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  2  eq.  metallic  oxide,  for  the  2 
eq.  water.  The  salts  are  most  conveniently 
formed  from  the  barytic  salt,  and  other  solu- 
ble sulphates.  The  former  is  obtained  by  sa- 
turating the  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
concentrating  the  solution  much  below  212**, 
and  when  the  salt  begins  to  deposit,  adding 
absolute  alcohol,  until  the  clear  liquor  has  a 
spec  grav.  ts  0*9,  which  prevents  the  preci- 
pitation of  isethionate  of  baryta.  The  preci- 
pitate is  washed  with  alcohol,  of  65  pr.  cu,  re- 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  reprecipitated 
^1  alcohol,  in  order  to  get  it. pure;  and 
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finally  lefl  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  to  fttt 
it  from  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  10  pts.  water, 
at  68**,  and,  by  heating,  is  readily  converted 
into  sulphate,  and  is  ethionate  of  baryta ;  a 
similar  decomposition  commences  even  with 
the  dry  salt,  at  212**.  The  salt  of  potassa  is 
readily  crystallizable,  and  is  anhydrous.  The 
soda  salt  crystallizes  with  1  eq.  water.  The 
salts  of  lime  and  lead  crystallize,  and  resemble 
ethionate  of  baryta.  The  copper  salt  crystal- 
lizes with  difficulty.    Magnus. 

By  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
on  olefiant  gas,  a  crystalline  compound  is  ob- 
tained, with  the  formula  C^H,,  80,  (Regna^)\ 
it  coincides  in  its  properties  with  ethionic  acid, 
and  has  1  eq.  more  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  1  eq. 
less  of  CH  than  given  in  the  formula.  Magnus, 

c,  lietfiionic  Acid,  Ethionic  acid,  and  its 
salts,  are  readily  converted,  by  boiling,  into 
sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids.  Ether,  at  82^, 
is  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid^ 
the  syrupy  mass  is  mixed  with  an  equal  vo- 
lume  of  ether,  and  then,  with  4  vols,  of  water, 
whereby  ether  and  oil  of  wine  separate  and 
are  removed;  the  liquid  is  boiled  several 
hours,  until  every  trace  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  alcohol  are  removed,  fresh  water  being 
added  to  replace  the  evaporation,  then  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filtered  and 
evaporated;  during  this  and  the  cooling,  a 
crystalline  body  separates.  The  liquid  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  vol.  alcohol,  which  re- 
moves more  of  the  same  salt,  filtered  and  eva- 
porated to  a  syrupy  consistence,  from  which 
pure  isethionate  of  baiyta  crystallizes.  (JLitbig^ 
The  salt  of  baryta  boiled,  and  exactly  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  solution  of 
isethionic  acid,  which  may  be  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence.  (Jdagmu,)  Both  isethi- 
onic and  ethionic  acids,  and  the  isethionates, 
are  isomeric  with  sulphovinic  acid  and  its 
salts,  respectively,  save  in  the  amount  of  crys- 
tal-water. The  isethionic  is  a  strong  acid, 
evolving  muriatic  and  acetic  acids  from  com- 
mon salt,  and  an  acetate,  without  forming  mu- 
riatic or  acetic  ether;  it  forms  neutral,  solu- 
ble salts,  of  which  those  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  bear  at  least  600^,  without  de- 
composition. 

Jdethionic  Acid.  This  acid  is  in  the  barytic 
salt  insoluble  in  alcohol,  obtained  in  preparing 
the  isethionic  acid  by  Liebig*s  method.  The 
barytic  salt  has  the  composition  BaO,  80,-|- 
CH38O.,  but  we  know  not  yet  what  the  ra- 
tional formula  of  the  last  body  should  be. 
Lietng. 

AUhiortie  Acid  is,  according  to  Magnus,  a 
mixture  of  ethionic  and  isethionic  acids. 

Thiomelanic  Acid.  Mix  8  to  10  pts.  oil  of  vi- 
triol with  1  pt.  absolute  alcohol,  heat  gradually, 
and  not  beyond  366®,  until  it  forms  a  lumpy 
mass,  mix  with  water  to  a  paste,  dilute  with 
more  water,  pour  ofif  the  acid  liquid,  add  and 
pour  off*  boiling  water  until  chloride  of  barium 
shows  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dry 
the  mass,  ft  is  black  and  shining,  like  coal, 
loses  much  water  before  302®,  at  which  it  has 
the  composition,  C,^Hj^8,0»q,  bears  338®  with- 
out decomposition.  rErdSnafm,)  Probable 
formula  2  SOj-fCj^jH-^Oj^,  and  the  conjugate 
may  be  C,^H j^Oj,  +  80,.    BerxetiuM. 
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liTHim  Ai  Lkthkov.  The  following  remarks 
on  letheoD  were  famished,  by  request,  by  E. 
B.  Mayer,  M  D.,  PhUadelphia. 

Letheon  is  ihe  name  proposed  by  the  patentee 
for  snlphuric  ether,  when  used  for  rendering 
the  inhaler  insensible  to  the  pain  of  surgical 
operations,  or  for  other  important  indications 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Too  little  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  practical  emplo}'- 
ment  of  this  agent,  to  justify  a  very  decided 
opinion  upon  its  merits;  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  until  data  enough  have  been  col- 
lected for  exact  statistical  information,  scien- 
tific men  will  be  divided,  as  at  present,  into 
warm  supporters,  and  violent  denouncers  of 
its  use.  If  it  should  only  prove  the  means  of 
alleviating  necessary  pain,  and  warding  otf  the 
shock  which  this  always  produces  on  a  sensi- 
tive, nervous  system,  it  will  perhaps  be  as 
great  a  blessing  to  mankind  as  ingenuity  has 
•ver  developed. 

The  intoxicating  powers  which  ether  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas  possess,  when  inhaled,  seem 
to  have  been  known  from,  or  before,  the  time 
of  Dr.  Beddoes;  and  the  former  was  early 
used  by  a  few  persons  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
for  various  afl^ections  of  the  bronchia  and  the 
lungs.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  seems  to  have 
had  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  its  future  use. 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  others, 
claim  the  honor  of  having  first  employed  ni- 
trous oxide  as  an  anodyne ;  but  to  Drs.  Morton 
and  Jackson,  of  Boston,  is  certainly  due  the 
credit  of  first  promulgating  the  discovery  as 
now  known.  The  respective  claims  of  these 
gentlemen  have  not  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
but  the  former,  an  energetic  young  dentist,  un- 
doubtedly first  administered  the  agent,  and  took 
the  most  active  part  in  investigating  and  mak- 
ing it  known. 

The  ether  used  for  inhalation,  in  order  to 
produce  satisfactory  results,  should  be  perfect- 
ly pure  and  anhydrous,  and  particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  do  not  change  the  color 
of  litmus  paper. 

The  administration  of  the  vapor  is  eflfected 
in  various  ways.  Most  American  surgeons 
prefer  a  sponge,  saturated  with  the  fluid,  and 
held  to  the  nose  and  mouth.  This  simple 
mode,  though  more  wasteful,  is  the  most  con- 
venient,  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  allows  the  due 
intermixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  va- 
pour. Various  expensive  and  complicated 
apparatuses  have  been  devised  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  most  of  them  consist  of  a  vessel 
like  a  retort-receiver,  containing  a  little  ether, 
with  one  orifice  to  admit  the  air,  and  another 
for  a  mouth-piece,  which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  apparatus.  This  is  constructed 
with  a  nipple  for  the  mouth,  with  or  without  a 
caoutchouc  shield  fitting  accurately  to  the 
cheeks,  and  tied  behihd  the  neck,  and  contain- 
ing two  valves  of  opposite  action,  which  allow 
.the  expiration  at  the  side,  of  the  air  which  has 
already  passed  through  the  lungs  from  the 
ether  receptacle.  To  some  of  these  instru- 
ments is  added  a  nose-compressor. 

When  given  as  a  tranquillizer,  ether  very 
seldom  produces  the  furious  intoxication  which 
we  see  in  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
«tf  nitrous  oxide ;  and  even  where  it  does,  a 
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I  persistence  in  its  use  is  soon  folloea  by  ia* 
sensibility.  Although  peculiar  constitutions 
are  difi>rently  affected,  the  following  sjrmp. 
toms  are  usually  presented.  Upon  first  in* 
spiring  the  vapor,  a  little  irritation  of  the 
bronchia,  and  coughing,  are  produced.  These 
soon  subside,  and  the  inspirations  become 
short,  and  the  expirations  slow  and  feeble. 
The  arms  become  relaxed,  the  eyelids  tremble, 
and  perception  is  lost.  The  head  now  drops 
on  one  side,  the  patient  is  perfectly  insensible, 
and  cannot  be  roused  by  the  infliction  of  pain. 
In  this  condition  the  imagination  is  most  ac- 
tive, and  the  most  vivid  dreams  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession. 

There  is  a  strange  difl*erence  between  the 
eflTects  of  eiher,  when  employed  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  those  generally  seen  when  it  is 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  amusement.  Wc 
have  often  seen  it  so  used ;  but,  while  entire 
insensibility  was  produced,  it  was,  in  a  few 
cases,  only  preceded  by  violent  excitement, 
such  as  the  rest  labored  under.  It  is  proba* 
blc,  that  the  position  of  the  inhaler,  and  the 
preoccupation  of  his  mind,  may  so  impress 
his  nervous  system,  as  to  make  it  susceptible 
of  diflerent  modes  of  action. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  remote  physiological  efllects 
of  ether;  it  being  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
know,  that  it  temporarily,  but  completely, 
abolishes  sensibility,  and  the  ordinary  reflex 
actions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
marrow,  which  are  unconnected  with  neces> 
sary  vital  processes. 

Many  hundreds  of  operations  have  now 
been  performed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
upon  patients  insensible  from  the  use  of  ether, 
and,  while  failures  have  been  reported,  and 
rumors  have  been  rife,  of  the  dangerous,  and 
even  fatal,  results  from  both  the  inhalation  of 
the  agent,  and  from  operations  performed  upon 
those  having  inhaled  it,  the  great  majority  of 
medical  men  who  have  seen  its  use,  warmly 
recommend  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
entire  immunity  from  pain  conferred  by  iL 
Whether  injurious  or  fatal  eflects  often  follow 
its  use,  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  few  cases  of  death  following  operations 
upon  etherized  persons,  have  been  as  yet  re- 
ported, and  these  have,  by  the  advocates  of 
the  use  of  ether,  been  attributed  to  the  direct 
eflect  of  the  operation  alone ;  in  other  words, 
the  shock  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  pa- 
tient. On  the  other  hand,  one  great  argument 
in  favor  of  its  employment  has  been,  that 
this  shock  is,  in  such  cases,  much  diminished 
by  the  abolition  of  its  chief  cause — ^physical 
agony. 

Letheon  has  also  been  used  in  various 
diseases  not  requiring  the  knife.  It  has  been 
effectual  in  dissipating,  temporarily  removing, 
or  permanently  relieving,  the  pain  of  neural- 
gia ;  and  conflicting  accounts  have  been  given 
of  its  use  in  tetanus,  asthma,  insanity,  and 
whooph)g-cough.  But  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful results  yet  known,  have  been  derived 
from  its  administration  in  obstetrical  practice* 
It  has  been  most  positively  shown,  that  while 
parturient  women  are  rendered,  by  it,  insensi* 
ble  to  pain,  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
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control  or  diminish  the  contractions  of  the 
womb,  or  the  power  by  which  the  foetus  is 
expelled.  It  has,  accordingly,  beea  used  in 
eases  of  severe  and  instrumental  delivery 
with  perfect  success,  not  one  fatal  result  hav- 
ing  yet  been  made  public.  Indeed,  the  opi- 
nion has  been  advanced,  that  before  long  it 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  every 
natural  labor  a  painless  process.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  its  applica- 
tion to  this  branch  of  medical  practice. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  mode  of  ad- 
ministering ether,  which  the  characteristic  in- 
genuity of  a  French  surgeon  has  made  known. 
M.  Pirogoff  has  stated,  that  the  anodyne  effects 
of  ether  may  be  readily  produced  by  causing 
its  vapor  to  ascend  into  the  rectum.  If  expe- 
riment should  confirm  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, and  prove  the  safety  of  his  process ;  it 
may  be  well  worthy  of  trial  in  cases  where 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  bronchia,  make 
the  inhalation  dangerous. 

The  notoriety  which  this  subject  has  of  late 
acquired  from  the  novel  and  marvellous  results 
afforded  by  it,  has  given  rise  to  an  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind,  which  may  do  much 
harm.  The  same  love  of  excitement  which 
makes  consumers  of  alcohol  and  opium,  may 
induce  rash  persons  first  to  venture  upon,  and 
then  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  use  of 
ether.' 

Such  perversion  of  a  good  mean  to  bad  ends 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended.  The  fact 
should  be  generally  known,  that  if  its  use  is 
at  first  fascinating,  its  devotee  must  very  soon 
be  ruined  in  health,  and  become  an  idiotic 
aind  degraded  debauchee. 

Whether  the  dangers  flowing  from  the  use 
of  ether  have  been  exaggerated  or  not,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  believe,  that  an  agent  so 
powerful  for  good  may  be  equally  so  for  evil ; 
and  experience  in  our  own  country  has  shown 
that — in  the  hands  of  ignorant  persons — it 
has  increased  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  conges. 
tion  of  the  brain,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  inference  is,  that  no  one  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  disease  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  several  other  organs,  should  use  it;  and 
that  it  should  never  be  administered  by  per- 
sons unable  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  such 
disease.  A  competent  medical  or  other  man, 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  and  the  practice  of  ausculta- 
tion, should  invariably  see  the  patient  previous 
to  the  inhalation  of  the  ether,  so  as  to  be  en- 
abled, by  a  close  examination,  particulhrly  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  to  decide  upon  the  pros- 
pects  of  benefit  or  injury.  By  such  a  pre- 
caution, many  risks  to  life  and  health  may  be 
prevented. 

ETCHING.  That  species  of  engraving 
upon  metal  by  which  the  delineations  are  first 
drawn  upon  a  resinous  resist-coating  of  the 
metallic  surface,  and  then  bit  out  with  nitric 
acid.  The  depth  of  the  lines  are  proportional 
to  the  time  of  action  of  the  acid,  and  can  be 
rendered  very  delicate  by  diluting  it  with  alco- 
hol. The  process  being  completed,  and  the 
covering  removed,  the  plate  is  ready  to  be 
printed  from.    Glass,  similarly  coated,  can 


also  oe  etched  upon,  by  substituting  flnohydrio 
gas  for  the  nitric  acid. 

EUCHROITE.  Min.  Cryst  Right  Rhom- 
bic, with  distinct  lateral  cleavage.  H.  ^  3*75. 
G.  =  3*389.  Emerald-green,  with  pale-green 
streak;  vitreous;  transparent,  translucent; 
doubly  refractive;  rather  brittle,  with  uneven, 
small  conchoidal  fracture. 

Yields  water  in  a  tube,  becoming  yellowish 
green,  pulverulent,  otherwise  behaving  like 
Olivkititb.  Formula  4  CuO,  As  O.-fT  HO, 
or  (3  CuO,  AsO,+  6H0)-f  CuO,  HO. 

It  occurs  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary,  in  crys- 
tals of  considerable  size. 

EUCLASE.  Mn.  Prismatic  Emerald.  Cryst. 
Oblique  Rhombic ;  cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to 
base.  H.  =  7-5.  G.s=2-9  — 3-1.  Pale  moun- 
tain-green, passing  into  blue  and  white;  vitre- 
ous; transparc()t;  doubly  refractive;  very 
brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  white 
streak;  electric  by  friction. 

Chem,  RelaU  Swells,  when  strongly  heated, 
and  fuses  in  thin  films  to  a  white  enamel ,  dis- 
solves in  the  fluxes,  and  gives  traces  of  tin 
with  soda;  insoluble  in  acids.  The  older 
formula  is  G^O,,  SiO,  +  2  (ALO.,  8iO,),  but 
bv  the  late  determinations  of  Awdejew  for 
Glucina,  it  is  2  (3  GO,  SiO,) -|-  2  Al-0,,  SiO,. 

It  occurs  in  Peru;  Villa  Rica,  in  Brazil;  at 
Trumbull,  Connecticut. 

EUDIALITE.  Jlfin.  Cryst.  Hexagonal,  he- 
miforms;  the  radical  R  combined  with  its 
lateral-edged  scalenohedron,  with  the  second 
obtuse  R,  and  the  terminal  plane,  parallel  to 
which  its  cleavage  is  perfect.  H.  s=  6.  G.  =s 
2'9.  Brownish  or  rose-red  ;  vitreous ;  opake, 
subtranslucent;  conchoidal  or  splintery  frac- 
ture, and  white  streak. 

Chem,  Helot.  Fusible  to  a  gray-green,  opake 
glass;  in  mic.  salt  the  silica  swells  up  the 
bead ;  with  soda  it  forms  a  difficultly  fusible 
glass.  Gelatinizes  with  muriatic  acid,  and  is 
wholly  decomposed.  Form.  2  (3  RO,  2  8iO,) 
-f-Zr^O,,  2  SiO,,  in  which  RO  is  lime,  soda, 
potassa,  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
The  iron  and  manganese  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  sesquioxides.     RammeUbtrg, 

Found  only  at  Kaugerdluarsuk,  in  West 
Greenland. 

EUDIOMETER.  Chem,  An  instrument 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
a  given  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  or  other 
gaseous  body.  The  eudiometer  of  Dr.  Ure  is 
an  excellent  instrument.  It  is  formed  of  a 
straight  tube,  moderately  htout,  of  about  Jthor 
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fths  of  an  inch  internal 
diameter,  sealed  at  one 
end,  and  about  22  inches 
long.  The  closed  end  of 
this  tube  being  softened 
by  heat,  two  stout  plati. 
num  wires  are  thrust 
through  the  glass  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  tube, 
so  that  their  extremities 
in  the  tube  approach 
within  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  of  each  other.  These 
are  intended  for  the 
transmission  of  the  elec- 
tric spark,  and  are  retained,  as  if  cemented,  in 
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the  apertures  of  the  glass  when  the  latter 
cools.  One  half  the  tube  next  the  closed  end 
is  afterwards  graduated  into  hundredths  of  a 
cubic  inch,  and  the  tube  is  bent  in  the  middle, 
like  a  syphon,  as  represented  by  a  in  fig.  71. 
By  a  little  dexterity,  a  portion  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  to  be  exploded  is  transferred  to  the 
sealed  limb  of  the  instrument,  at  the  water  or 
mercurial  trough,  and  the  measure  noted  with 
the  liquid  at  the  same  height  in  both  limbs. 
The  mouth  of  the  open  limb  may  then  be 
closed  by  a  cork,  which  can  be  fixed  down  by 
soft  copper  wire.  A  chain  being  now  hung 
to  the  one  platinum  wire,  the  other  is  present- 
ed to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  ma- 
chine, or  to  the  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden 


phial,  6,  so  as  to  take  a  spark  through  tlie 
^mixture,  which  is  thereby  exploded.  The  risk 
of  the  tube  being  broken  by  the  explosiony 
which  is  very  considerable  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  eudiometer,  is  completely  avoided 
in  this  instrument  by  the  compression  of  the 
air  retained  by  the  cork  in  the  open  limb,  this 
air  acting  as  a  recoil  spring  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  explosion  in  the  other  limb. 
Graham, 

Fig.  72  represents  Hare's  aqueous,  hydxo- 
oxygen  eudiometer,  for  the  analysis  of  explo- 
sive mixtures.  The  measurements  are  made 
by  a  sliding  rod,  and  the  explosions  are  efiecu 
ed  by  the  galvanic  ignition  of  a  platinum 
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In  this  instrument,  the  igniting  wire  is  sol- 
dered into  the  summits  of  the  two  brass 
wires,  which  pass  through  the  bottom  of  the 
socket,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  glass  re- 
cipient, within  which  they  are  seen.  One  of 
the  wires  is  soldered  to  the  socket,  the  other 
so  that  it  has  no  metallic  communication  with 
the  other  wire,  except  through  the  filament  of 

5latinum  by  which  they  are  connected  above. 
*be  glass  has  a  capillary  orifice  at  the  apex, 
A,  closing  by  means  of  a  spring  and  lever. 
The  sliding  rod,  R,  is  accurately  graduated  to 
about  IRO  degrees. 
BUGENESITE.  See  Palladium. 
EUKAIRITE.  Min,  Syn.  Seleniuret  of  Sil- 
ver and  Copper.  Gtr.  Selenkupfersilber.  Mas- 
sive; color  between  silver-white  and  lead-gray; 
metallic ;  soA ;  streak  shining.  Fusible,  with 
evolution  of  selenic  vapors,  forming  a  gray, 
soft,  brittle  globule ;  in  an  open  tube  yields  a 
red  sublimate  of  selenium  and  selenic  acid ; 
gives  the  reaction  of  copper  with  fluxes,  and 
yields  silver  on  a  cupel,  by  means  of  lead; 
soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Form.  CUjSe  +  AgSe, 
analogous  to  Stromeyerite  with  selenium  in- 
stead of  sulphur.  It  occurs  at  Skrickerum, 
Smaland,  Sweden. 
EULEBRITE.  See  Riolite. 
EUPHORBIA.  Cfum.  The  E,  enda,  and 
E.  ofpanuiai,  both  contain  a  beautiful  yellow 
coloring  substance,  which  may  be  precipitated 
from  an  alum  decoction  of  the  plant  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  or  protochloride  of  tin.  Its 
alcoholic  tincture,  by  long  standing,  deposits 
a  volatile,  white,  crystalline  camphor,  and  the 
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liquid  remaining  upon  evaporation  yields  a 
green  resin,  similar  to  EupHORBiirijr.  Riegel 
found  in  the  E.  ofpansnoi,  both  an  alkaloid  (f) 
and  a  new  acid  (!  euphorbic),  which  crystallizes 
in  acicular  or  verrucous  groups. 

EupnoRBiiriir.  Formula  C^H.,0  (JTom).  A 
crystallizable  resin,  from  the  Euphorbia  qfidma- 
li»f  and  E»  Canantnci»,  When  pulverized,  its 
taste  and  odor  are  very  pungent  Buchner  and 
Herberger  consider  it  a  compound  of  an  otid 
resin  with  a  basic  resin,  the  first  of  which  is 
termed  by  Berzelius,  alpha  resin,  and  the  lat- 
ter, htta  resin,  or  euphtn-bitu  A  third  resin,  also 
contained  therein,  is  styled  gamma  resin.  The 
acid  resin  is  precipitated  from  its  tincture  by 
sugar  of  lead,  and  the  beta  resin  from  the  r^ 
maining  solution  by  water.  The  gamma  resia 
is  obtained  from  that  portion  of  euphorbinin 
insoluble  in  water,  first  by  cold,  and  then  by 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  last  it  ciystallizes. 
Its  analogy  to  crystallized  elemi  resin  is  voy 
near. 

Euphorbin  is  colorless,  vitreous,  and  bitter, 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  the  alkalies,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

EUPION.  See  Wood,  Destructive  distil- 
lation of.  

EUPYRCHROITE.    See  Apatttb. 

EUTHOTIDE.  G<o{.  Serpentine  rock,  with 
an  excess  of  felspar  and  diallage. 

EUXENITE.  Min.  H.=:7.t  G.SB4-6. 
Massive;  brownish  black;  lustre  metallic, 
greasy ;  in  thin  splinters  reddish  brown,  trans- 
lucent; fracture  subconchoidal,  with  reddish 
brown  streak.   Infusible;  soluble  in  the  fluxes, 
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jielding  yellow  glasses ;  not  attacked  by  acids. 
it  contains  colambic  and  titanic  acids,  yttria, 
lisie,  oxides  of  uraninm,  cerium,  lanthanum, 
Act  and  hence  a  formula  cannot  be  given.  It 
occurs  at  Jdlster,  Norway. 

EUZEOUTE.    See  Hbulaitdite. 

EVAPORATION.  Chem,  Ttch.  An  im- 
portant operation  in  chemistry  and  the  arts, 
having  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  a  liquid,  which  are 
not  required  as  in  distillation.  It  is  effected 
either  by  exposure  to  the  air  without  ebulli- 
tion, evaporatitm,  or  by  the  aid  of  sufficient  heat 
to  produce  ebullition,  vaporization.  Some  of 
the  attendant  circumstances  varying,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  consider  the  two  methods  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  Gintral  PrincipUt,  a.  Evaporation.  Most 
liquids  evaporate  at  common  temperatures 
without  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  their 
vapor  rising  only  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  not  from  the  interior,  as  in  ebulli- 
tion. Water  exposed  in  a  shallow  vessel  to 
the  air,  will  disappear  in  a  few  days,  and  a 
solution  of  common  salt  will  also  dry  up, 
leaving  crystals  of  salt  Even  many  solids 
arc  subject  to  evaporation*  Ice,  far  below  32**, 
will  gradually  disappear,  without  melting,  in 
clear,  frosty  weather ;  camphor  readily  volatil- 
izes at  common  temperatures  without  fusing, 
and  metallic  arsenic  does  the  same  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Evaporation  takes  place 
more  rapidly  in  some  liquids  than  in  others, 
and  those  which  have  the  lowest  boiling  points 
evaporate  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Thus 
ether  evaporates  more  rapidly  than  alcohol, 
and  the  latter  more  rapidly  than  water. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Dalton,  that  vapors 
and  gases  enter  the  air  as  into  a  vacuum,  and 
Graham  has  more  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  gases,  under  the  term 
PiFvriioK.  Since  vapors  diffuse  into  the  air 
only  from  the  surface  of  liquids,  an  extension 
of  surface  greatly  facilitates  evaporation.  The 
dryness  of  the  air  exerts  an  important  influ- 
ence on  rapid  evaporation,  especially  on  the 
diffusion  of  aqueous  vapor.  When  a  vapor 
diffuses  itself  through  the  air  above  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid,  the  air  becomes  charged,  and 
hinders  the  tendency  of  the  liquid  to  evapo- 
rate. Hence  a  current  of  air  passed  over  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  facilitates  its  evaporation, 
but,  since  time  is  requisite  for  the  diffusion, 
the  current  need  not  be  rapid. 

Heat  promotes  evaporation,  without  ebulli- 
tiun,  by  its  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion 
between  the  particles  of  a  liquid.  A  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  also  facilitates  evaporation. 

It  follows,  from  the  principles  laid  down, 
that  to  attain  the  most  rapid  evaporation,  a 
liquid  should  be  heated  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
while  a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed  over  its 
surface,  or  a  current  of  dry  air  should  be 
forced  through  the  liquid. 

Since  liquids  and  solids  emit  vapor  below 
their  boiling  points,  even  in  vacuo,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  inquire  at  how  low  tempera- 
tures they  will  evapocate.  Few  direct  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  determine  this 
point.  The  point  where  vapor  ceases  to  be 
emitted  is  different  for  different  bodies:  thus 


oil  of  vitriol  seems  to  g^ve  off  no  vapor  below 
130**,  and  mercury  none  below  40**,  whereas, 
water  still  evaporates  far  below  its  solidifica- 
tion, 32°. 

6.  Vaporization,  Some  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  by 
boiling,  are  different  from  those  just  noticed. 
See  Ebullition.  Since  vaporization  takes 
place  from  all  the  interior  of  a  liquid,  extent  of 
surface  has  no  influence  in  promoting  it;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  facilitated  by  partially  cover* 
ing  the  containing  vessel,  for  if  aqueous  va^ 
por,  at  212^*,  rise  from  a  surface  of  moderate 
extent,  the  cooling  action  of  the  air  condenses 
a  portion,  which  falls  back  into  the  vesseL 
The  smoothness  of  the  interior  surface  of  the 
vessel  hinders  the  free  escape  of  vapor  from 
a  liquid  heated  to  boiling,  and  hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  roughness,  angular  points,  of  scraps 
of  platinum,  iron-filings,  dec. 

Every  peculiar  liquid  has  its  definite  and 
fixed  point  of  temperature  when  ebullition 
I  takes  place,  pressure  and  other  things  being 
I  the  same.  At  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  and 
in  a  metallic  vessel,  water  boils  at  212**. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  boiling 
:  points  of  a  few  liquids,  not  all  determined 
with  accuracy,  i,  e,  with  reference  to  pressure, 
nature  of  the  containing  vessel,  dec.  The  de- 
termination of  the  boiling  point,  like  the  fus- 
ing point  of  solids,  is  often  of  use,  especially 
in  organip  chemistry,  for  ascertaining  the  nap 
ture  and  purity  of  a  substance. 

Chlorhydric  ether 63® 

Common  ether 98* 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon 114* 

Methylic  alcohol 140* 

Absolute  alcohol 172* 

Water 212* 

Glacial  acetic  acid 248* 

Amylic  alcohol 294* 

Oil  of  terpentine 314* 

Oil  of  lemons 343* 

Oil  of  lavender 397* 

Camphoric  acid 482* 

Phosphorus 654* 

Oil  of  vitriol ^ 620* 

Mercury 662* 

The  temperatures  given  are  for  the  pure 
liquids,  for  if  they  contain  fixed  matters  in  so- 
lution, their  boiling  points  are  higher.  A  so- 
lution of  28  pts.  common  salt  in  100  pts.  wa^ 
ler,  boils  at  230**;  a  solution  of  2\2  pts.  dry 
chloride  of  calcium  in  100  pts.  water  boils  ti 
320**. 

I  A  vessel  may  be  heated  too  hot  to  boil  off 
'  water,  for  if  a  few  drops  of  water  be  thrown 
on  a  metallic  surface,  heated  much  above 
212**,  they  spring  briskly  over  the  surface,  and 
evaporate  the  more  slowly  the  hotter  the  sur- 
'  face  is.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  re- 
pulsive action  of  heal,  which  more  or  less 
prevents  the  contact  of  the  water  and  metallic 
surface. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  an 
important  influence  in  elevating  the  boiling 
point  of  a  liquid.  Thus,  with  the  barometer 
at  29'8  inches,  water  boils  at  212*,  at  27} 
,  inches,  at  208*;  variations  which  actually  take 
I  place  on  the  earth's  surface.  If  the  pressure 
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be  increased  the  boiling  point  may  be  greatly 
elevated,  as  in  Papin*s  digester,  to  400®  or 
more.  See  Ebullitioit  and  Diokbtsr.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
pressure,  or  producing  a  partial  vacuum,  the 
boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  materially  lowered. 
This  may  be  effected  by  expelling  air  from  a 
tight  vessel  by  steam,  and  condensing  the 
steam,  or  by  an  air-pump.  When  a  good 
vacuum  is  produced,  water  will  boil  at  67°, 
or  146®  lower  than  its  ordinary  boiling  point. 
An  important  application  is  made  of  this  fact 
to  boiling  Scoab  under  diminished  pressure. 

2.  Evaporation  for  Smaller  Chemical  Operaiiont. 
There  are  many  peculiar  circumstances  occur- 
ring in  chemical  investigations,  in  which  the 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  must  be  performed, 
where  the  mode  of  conducting  it  may  exert  an 
important  influence  on  the  result 

Evaporation  is  generally  conducted  in  the 
open  air  by  the  aid  of  heat, 

a.  In  analysis,  it  should  rarely  be  performed 
by  ebullition,  since  the  spirting  occasioned  by 
the  turbulence  of  the  boiling  liquid  may  occa- 
sion loss,  but  when  ebullition  is  necessary,  it 
may  be  performed  in  a  matrass.  Evaporation 
may  be  performed  in  capsules,  filtering  glasses 
(figs.  10  and  11,  p.  169,  Analysis),  or  other 
convenient  vessels,  placed  over  a  lamp,  on  a 
sand-bath,  in  a  water-bath,  dec,  but  to  prevent 
dust  from  falling  in,  they  should  be  covered 
by  unsized  paper,  folded  and  pleated ^under  the 
rim.  The  vapor  will  readily  pass  through,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  suffer  the  liquid  to 
spirt  upon  the  cover.  The  escape  of  vapor  is 
facilitated  by  placing  the  vessel  in  a  gentle 
current  of  air.  If  a  heavy  powder  deposit 
during  evaporation,  the  heat  accumulating 
around  it  at  the  bottom  is  apt  to  generate 
steam  suddenly,  and  to  throw  out  portions  of 
liquid.  This  may  be  obviated  by  heating  the 
inclined  and  rather  deep  vessel,  such  as  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  upon  the  lower  side,  and  above 
the  deposit  On  evaporating  to  dryness,  also, 
as  in  the  case  of  gelatinizing  silica,  the  extri- 
cation of  the  last  portions  of  water  from  the 
solid  matter  is  apt  to  throw  out  particles  of 
the  solid,  which  may  be  prevented  by  con- 
stantly stirring  the  mass  towards  the  last  un- 
til dry,  or  by  placing  the  vessel  in  a  gentle 
heat,  in  a  water  or  sand-bath,  or  far  above  a 
low  flame.  If  a  substance  effloresce,  and  tra- 
vel up  the  sides  of  the  evaporating  vessel,  its 
Srogress  may  be  stopped  by  heating  the  sides 
lore  than  the  bottom,  whereby  a  deposit  of 
the  dry  substance  checks  the  rise  of  the  rest 

6.  Spontaneoui  evaporation  in  the  air  is  em- 
ployed where  a  higher  temperature  might  in- 
jure the  substance  contained  in  the  liquid,  or 
for  obtaining  larger  and  well-formed  crystals. 
In  the  former  case,  the  vessel  should  be  very 
shallow,  but  deeper  for  obtaining  good  crys- 
tals. As  the  operation  requires  time,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  cover  the  vessel  with  linen,  muslin,  or 
paper,  to  prevent  dirt  from  falling  in,  although 
the  use  of  these  requires  a  longer  time  than 
otherwise.  The  vessel  should  be  placed  in  a 
current  of  air. 

c.  The  air  containing  moisture,  some  sub- 
stances are  placed  in  an  enclosed  fpace,  together 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  chloride  of  calcium,  caustic 
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lime,  or  potassa,  or  other  absorbent  material, 
an  arrangement  especially  adapted  to  crystal* 
lize  deliquescent  bodies.  The  substance  con- 
tained in  a  small  capsule  is  placed  over  a 
shallow  dish  containing  the  absorbent,  the 
whole  put  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  the  lower  rim  of 
which  is  made  to  fit  more  or  less  air-tight  npon 
the  plate,  by  grinding,  by  tallow,  or  in  many 
cases  without  either.  More  convenient  is  it 
if  the  bell-glass  be  stoppered,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance may  be  reached  without  removing  the 
glass.  The  small  capsule  may  rest  upon  a 
triangle  of  lead-wire,  or  on  a  low  wine-glass, 
and  after  crystallization  may  be  inclined  to 
drain  off'  the  mother  liquor. 

(/.  Evaporation  in  vacuo  is  often  resorted  to, 
not  only  to  hasten  it  by  a  diminution  of  pres- 
sure, but  also  where  a  substance  might  be  in- 
jured by  drying  in  the  air.  The  vacaam  is 
effected  by  an  air-pump,  and  the  substance 
usually  placed  above  an  absorbent,  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  The  most  convenient  ar- 
rangement is  to  have  detached  plates  of  gronnd 
plate-glass,  with  their  ground  bell-glasses, 
having  a  cap  and  stopcock  to  which  a  tobe 
may  be  attached  from  the  pump. 

r.  Where  the  air  might  act  injuriously,  and 
a  vacuum  is  unnecessary,  or  where  the  vapor 
might  injure  au  air-pump,  a  substance  may  be 
evaporated  in  another  atmosphere,  as  in  car- 
bonic acid,  or  better  in  hydrogen  gas.  This  is 
conveniently  done  in  a  tubulated  reton,  with 
its  beak  passing  into  a  balloon,  from  the  tubii- 
lure  of  which  passes  a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a 
fine  opening,  and  thrust  through  a  cork.  A 
glass  tube  entering  ihie  tubulure  of  the  retort, 
airtight,  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  for 
evolving  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen.  (Bersc- 
lius.)  Another  method,  by  Liebig,  is  described 
in  AivALTsis,  p.  197.  §  130,  and  illustrated  by 
fig.  1,  PI.  II.,  where  a  substance  is  dried  by  the 
aid  of  heat 

Evaporating  Vessels,  They  may  be  evaporat- 
ing dishes  or  capsules,  filtering  glasses,  cruci- 
bles, &c.,  made  of  metal,  platinum,  gold,  silver, 
tf  porcelain  or  glass.  Tin  and  tinned  copper 
ai**  employed  in  making  pharmaceutic  prepa- 
rations. Copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  used  in 
technical  operations.  For  chemical  purposes 
a  platinum  capsule  is  superior  to  any  other 
evaporating  vessel,  and  may  be  employed  for 
nearly  all  purposes,  except  where  chlorine  or 
bromine  are  developed,  where  nitromoriatic 
acid  is  used.  Gold  may  be  similarly  used 
with  similar  precaution.  Pure  silver  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  evaporating  alkaline  solu- 
tions, but  is  to  be  rejected  for  acid  solutions. 
Next  to  platinum,  porcelain  is  the  most  useful 
material  for  capsules,  and  should  be  as  thin 
as  practicable,  proportioned  to  their  size. 
Glass,  although  subject  to  fracture  from  sod- 
den changes  of  temperature,*  is,  nevertheless, 
very  convenient  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
filtering  glass,  fig.  10,  p.  169,  since  digestion 
and  other  operations  may  be  performed  in  the 
same  vessel.  The  bottom  of  a  retort,  or  por- 
tions of  a  flask  crackled  off*  by  a  hot  iron  or 
burning  pastille,  constitute  good  capsules.  For 
minute  operations,  watch-glasses  are  found  to 
be  very  convenient 
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9.  For  tifhniral  purpouSf  lead  and  copper  are  I 
ehtefly  employed,  iron  less  frequently,  and  pla- 
tinum only  for  concentrating  sulphuric  acid. 
The  use  of  pure  tin,  porcelain  and  ^lass,  is 
confined   to   making  the  finer  chemical  and 
pharmaceutic  preparations,  and  the  two  last ! 
are  used  in   refining  gold  and  silver.    For ; 
larger  roanufactufing  purposes,  lead  is   un- 1 
questionably  the  most  suitable  material,  as  it , 
is  easily  wrought  into  any  desired  form,  and 
is  very  slightly  subject  to  corrosion,  unless  | 
when   heated  with  nitric,  acetic,  or  muriatic 
acid,  and  even  then  its  corrosion  is  trifling,  I 
especially  if  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  be  ; 
present.    Evaporation  may  be  performed  by , 
air,  by  fire  direct,  by  water  or  steam,  all  under  ' 
ordinary  pressure,  or  by  a  diminution  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

tf.  Spontaneous  Evaporation  Is  resorted  to  in 
a  few  instances,  the  removal  of  the  water  be- 
ing due  to  the  air  alone,  or  generally  to  the 
sun  and  air  combined.  In  the  manufacture  of 
salt  from  salines,  the  weak  brine  being  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  graduating  house  or  shed,  is 
8nfi*ered  to  flow  down  in  fine  streams  upon 
bundles  of  fagots,  which  divide  it  still  more 
in  its  descent,  and  thus  expose  a  large  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  wind.  Weak  salines,  and 
sea-water  on  the  coast,  are  also  evaporated  in 
very  shallow  wooden  vats  by  simple  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air.  Moist  solids,  glue,  starch, 
Ac,  are  dried  by  being  placed  in  the  air. 

6.  Hot  Air,  Montgolfier  proposed  in  1794 
to  evaporate  vegetable  juices  which  were  very 
liable  to  fermentation,  by  driving  through  them 
air  heated  to  100°  to  120**;  others  have  since 
employed  hot  air  for  evaporation,  but  generally  I 
with  little  success.  M.Brame-Chevalier  forced 
a  current  of  hot  air  beneath  the  false  bottom  | 
of  a  vessel  containing  syrup,  and  this  bottom 
being  perforated  by  minute  holes,  suflered  the 
air  to  pass  up  through  the  solution,  which  was 
too  thick  to  pass  downward  through  the  holes 
aAer  the  current  of  air  ceased.  The  blast 
giving  10  cubic  metres  of  air  per  minute,  the 
air  entered  at  276®,  and  escaped  at  200°,  re- 
moving 30  kil.  of  water  per  minute,  while 
the  syrup  remained  at  165°  to  176°.  Mont- 
golfier's  method,  at  low  temperatures,  has  lat- 
terly been  applied  to  desiccating  milk. 

c  Evaporation  by  fire  direct  is  the  most  fre- 
quently employed,  although  in  most  cases  it 
is  inferior  in  ^convenience  to  steam,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  regulated  with  less  certainty. 
The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  is  propor- 
tional to  the  tension  of  the  vapor  at  difierent 
temperatures. 

It  is  found  that  a  square  foot  of  surface, 
brought  to  ebullition  (212°),  will  throw  off"  726 
grains  of  water  per  minute  with  a  tension  of 
dO  inches  of  the  barometer,  which  is  about 
one  lb.  of  water  for  every  10  square  feet  of 
surface.  To  know  the  quantity  evaporated 
from  a  square  foot  of  surface  per  minute  at 
any  other  temperature,  say  100°,  we  find  by 
the  table  (see  Vapob),  that  the  elastic  force  of 
vapor  at  that  temperature  ^  1*86  inches  of  the 
barometer.  Then  30  :  1-86 : :  725 :  W  =  44-95 
grains  evaporated  per  minute  at  100°.  The 
quantity  evaporated  from  each  square  foot  of 
surface  per  minute,  at  any  temperature  below 


212°,  may  be  readily  found  by  the  following 
formula,  in  which  t  expresses  the  tension  of 
vapor  in  inches  of  mercury  at  the  required 
temperature,  and  is  found  by  reference  to  the 
table  of  the  tension  of  vapor;  w  is  the  weight 
of  water  required  in  grains.  to=s24|  t.  But 
as  the  air  always  contains  vapor  of  some  ten- 
sion, this  should  be  ascertained,  and  subtract- 
ed from  the  tension  found  by  the  table,  pre- 
vious lo  multiplying  it  by  24J.  Thus,  in  the 
above  case,  where  t^  1'86,  suppose  the  vapor 
in  the  air  to  have  a  tension  of  0«54,  then 
<=:  1'86  —  0*54=  1-32,  and  the  quantity  eva- 
porated at  100°  would  be  31*9  grains  per 
square  foot. 

If  evaporation  is  to  take  place  at  ebullition, 
extension  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  of  less 
importance  than  where  a  lower  temperature  is 
employed.  The  surface  of  the  vessel  should 
be  partially  covered,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
vapor  condensed  by  the  colder  air.  Ure  infers 
from  experiment  that  thick  metallic  boilers 
rather  accelerate  than  retard  evaporation ;  and 
that  over  the  fire  direct,  a  roughened  bottom 
and  sides  does  not  facilitate  evaporation. 

Various  kinds  of  fuel  are  employed  fqr  eva- 
poration, and  with  different  results.  It  is  not 
fully  determined  whether  the  amount  of  water  ' 
evaporated  is  proportional  to  the  fixed  carbon, 
or  to  both  the  fixed  and  volatile  carbon  of  fuel. 
It  is  certain  that  coals,  anthracite,  bituminous, 
coke,  or  charcoal,  will  evaporate  double  as 
much  as  an  equal  weight  of  wood.  One  on- 
venience  in  wood  over  a  flameless  coal  lies  in 
the  facility  of  throwing  the  heat  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  fire-place,  under  a  very  long 
pan  or  a  series  of  boilers.  The  greatest  eco- 
nomy is  of  course  attained  by  making  the 
flame  circulate  around  a  range  of  boilers,  so 
that  previous  to  the  exit  of  the  heated  products 
of  combustion,  they  circulate  around  a  cold 
boiler.  For  convenience,  a  second  boiler  may 
be  placed  on  a  higher  level,  so  that  its  heated 
liquid  may  be  run  into  the  adjoining  boiler 
nearer  the  fire,  for  continuing  or  finishing 
evaporation.  Due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
setting  a  boiler,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuel  employed,  so  as  to  ensure  a  rather  per- 
fect combustion  of  the  fuel  before  the  gaseous 
matter  reaches  the  cold  metal,  where  it  would 
otherwise  deposit  sooty  matters.  Where  a 
smoky  fuel  is  employed,  some  distance  be- 
tween the  fire  and  boiler  should  be  allowed, 
and  even  then  small  openings  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  little  air  would  prove  advantageous 
to  efifect  a  more  perfect  combustion.  In  the 
case  of  anthracite  and  other  flameless  fuel, 
the  distance  between  fire  and  boiler  should  be 
much  less,  and  the  coal  may  even  be  thrown 
directly  under  the  evaporator  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  full  effect  See  Fuii.,  for  the  eva- 
porating power  of  wood,  coal,  ice.  See  PI.  11., 
fig.  3,  for  a  wort-boiler,  described  under  Barn. 

dL  Water'bath,  Many  solutions,  which 
would  be  injured  by  a  temperature  much 
above  212°,  may  be  evaporated  with  safety 
by  setting  the  evaporator  in  water,  or  one  pan 
in  another,  and  introducing  water  into  the 
space  between  them.  The  lower  pan  being 
directly  over  the  fire  cannot  be  heated  beyond 
212°,  if  there  be  an  escape-pipe  for  the  steam 
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generated.  If  a  heat  be  reqaired  a  little  be- 
yond 212°,  it  is  effected  by  using  a  saline  so- 
lution instead  of  water,  and  any  given  tempe- 
rature below  300°  may  be  thus  attained.  One 
advantage  of  such  a  solution  is,  that  if  not 
saturated  at  first,  it  becomes  more  so  by  the 
escape  of  steam,  and  its  boiling  point  is 
raised;  for  in  concentrating  some  liquids,  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  is  required  for  rapid 
evaporation.  By  observing  the  escape  of 
steam  from  a  small  pipe,  experience  teaches 
the  operative  how  to  regulate  his  fire  for  boil- 
ing the  saline  solution.  Where  a  uniform 
heat  is  required,  water  must  of  course  be  sup- 


plied to  the  saline  bath  in  proportion  as  its  i 
evaporates*  The  following  table,  by  Legnati, 
from  Gmelin,  i.,  239,  shows  the  boiling  point!  ol 
saline  solutions ;  the  leA-hand  column  show* 
ing  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  the  others 
the  quantity  of  dry  salts  dissolved  in  100  pts. 
water.  Column  1  is  chloride  of  calcium; 
2,  acetate  of  potassa;  3,  carbonate  of  potassa; 
4,  acetate  of  soda;  5,  nitrate  of  soda;  6,  ni 
trate  of  potassa;  7,  muriate  of  ammonia; 
8,  chloride  of  sodium ;  9,  carbonate  of  soda. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  columns  is  the  boiliD^ 
point  of  the  saturated  solution,  togeth^  vith 
the  quantity  dissolved. 


Boiling 
Point 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

213-8° 

10-0 

10-6 

13-0 

9-9 

93 

122 

7-8 

4-4 

216-6° 

16-5 

20-0 

22-5 

17-6 

18-7 

S6-4r 

13-9 

7-7 

7-6 

217-4° 

21-6 

28-6 

81-0 

24-1 

28-2 

42-2 

19-7 

10-8 

14^ 

219-2° 

26-8 

86*4 

88-8 

30-5 

37-9 

69-6 

25-2 

134 

20-8 

221-0° 

29-4 

48-4 

46-1 

36-7 

47-7 

78-3 

80-6 

169 

26-7 

222-8° 

32-6 

49-8 

58-1 

42-9 

57-6 

98-2 

35-7 

18-3 

32-0 

224-6° 

35-6 

65-8 

69-6 

49-3 

67-7 

1190 

41-3 

20-7 

36-8 

226-4° 

38-6 

61-6 

65-9 

55-8 

77-9 

140-6 

47-3 

23-1 

41-0 

228-2° 

41-3 

67-4 

71-9 

62-4 

88-3 

163-0 

63-5 

25-5 

44-7 

230-0° 

440 

73-3 

77-6 

69-2 

98-8 

1859 

59-9 

27-7 

47-9 

231-8° 

46-8 

793 

83-0 

76-2 

109-5 

209-2 

66-4 

318 

226.3« 

48^ 

233-6° 

49-7 

86-3 

88-2 

83-4 

120-3 

233-0 

73-3 

35-8 

236-4° 

62-8 

91-4 

93-2 

90-9 

131-3 

257-6 

80-8 

39-7 

237-2° 

66-6 

97-6 

98-0 

98-8 

142-4 

283-3 

88-1 

40-2 

239-0° 

68-6 

103-9 

102-8 

107-1 

153-7 

310-2 

237-6° 

, 

240-8** 

61-6 

110-3 

107-5 

115-8 

165-2 

240-6° 
335-1 

88-9 

242-6° 

64-6 

116-8 

1123 

125-1 

176-8 

2444° 

67-6 

123-4 

117-1 

134-9 

188-6 

246-2° 

70-6 

130-1 

122-0 

146-2 

200-5 

248-0° 

73-6 

136-9 

127-0 

156-1 

212-6 

• 

261-6® 
266-2° 

79-8 
86-2 

150-8 
165-1 

137-0 
147-1 

175-3 
204-5 

249-8° 
224-8 

268-8® 

98-2 

180-1 

157-3 

256° 
209-0 

262-4° 

92-4 

196-1 

167-7 

266-0® 

104-6 

213-0 

178-1 

269-6° 

110-9 

230-6 

188-8 

.276-8° 

123-6 

267-5 

275° 
206-0 

284-0° 

186*3 

308-8 

291-2° 

149-4 

864-9 

298-4° 

163-2 

407-9 

806-6° 

178-1 

467-6 

812-8° 

194-8 

634-1 

1 

820-0° 

212-1 

607-4 

827-2° 

281-6 

687-6 

884-4° 

262-8 

775-0 

841-6° 
848-8° 

276-1 
801-4 

336-2° 
798-2 

866-1° 

826-0 

c  Evaporation  by  iitam  has  many  advan- 
tages over  all  other  methods.  1.  A  single  fire 
and  chimney  is  sufficient  to  heat  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels.  2.  Steam  may  l>e  conveyed  to 
any  required  point  by  pipes,  with  little  loss  by 
condensation.  8.  The  supply  of  steam  to  an 
evaporator  may  be  regulated  with  ease,  and  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  obtained  for 
vaporization  or  evaporation.  4.  Neither  the 
evaporating  vessel,  nor  the  vegetable  or  other 
substances  in  solution,  can  be  injured,  as  the 
'emperature  does  not  rise  much  beyond  212°. 
6.  A  somewhat  higher  temperature  may  be 
attained  by  increasing  the  pressure  in  the 
016 


steam-boiler;  thus  at  the  high  pressure  of  60 
inches,  or  2  atmospheres,  the  temperalore  o€ 
the  steam  would  be  about  260°.  Against  the 
use  of  steam  may  be  urged  the  greater  cost  of 
the  arrangement,  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  con- 
veyance to  a  distance,  but  there  is  equal  or 
greater  cost  in  maintaining  many  different 
fires,  and  loss  by  conveyance  is  obviated  by 
wrapping  the  steam-pipes. 

Steam  exhibits  no  higher  temperature  than 
water  from  which  it  rises,  but  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  it  contains  is  much  greater.  A 
cubic  inch  of  water  becomes  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam,  or  more  exactly,  1694  cubic  inchps    If 
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it  require  one  boor  over  a  steady  fire  to  heat 
a  Toinme  of  water  from  32®  to  212°,  it  will 
reqoire  6^  (6J)  hours  to  boil  it  off  over  the 
same  fire;  consequently,  there  has  entered 
into  the  steam  180*»  X  SJ^IOOO*',  which  is 
termed  latent  heat,  and  is  given  off  when  the 
steam  is  condensed.  If  condensed  in  cold 
water,  1  lb.  of  steam  will  heat  5J  lbs.  of  water 
from  32*'  4o  212^  and  nearly  the  same  effect 
is  obtained  by  condensing  it  in  tubes  which 
circulate  in  the  water.  But  equal  weijs^hts  of 
vapor  at  any  tempeVature  contain  equal  quan. 
tities  of  heat,  for  where  the  sensible  heat  is 
lower,  the  latent  heat  is  proportionally  higher, 
and  hence  there  is  no  economy  of  fuel  in  em- 
ploying temperatures  below  ebullition.  The 
quantity  evaporated  by  steam  is  the  same  as 
by  fire  direct,  10  square  feet  of  surface  in  the 
evaporator  throwing  off  about  1  lb.  of  water 
as  steam. 

The  methods  of  applying  steam  are  by  pass- 
ing the  steam-pipes  into  the  liquid,  or  into  a 
steam  casing.  In  the  former  case,  the  pipe 
should  circulate  at  least  once  around  the  eva- 
porator, if  nearly  all  the  heat  of  condensation 
is  to  be  saved,  and  a  spicket  should  be  attach. 
ed  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  pipe  for  running 
off  condensed  water.  The  casing  around  an 
evaporator  may  be  of  wood,  lead,  copper,  or 
iron,  but  the  first  is  apt  to  leak  and  the  metals 
radiate  heat  externally.  To  obviate  the  last 
objection,  the  metallic  casing  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  wood. 

/.  Evaporation  in  Vacuo,  It  has  been  stated 
(I,  b)  that  ebullition  takes  place  at  lower  tem- 
peratures under  diminished  pressure,  and 
hence  evaporation  may  be  conducted  rapidly, 
and  without  fear  of  injury  by  heat  to  the  or- 
ganic substances  in  solution.  This  is  effected 
in  two  ways.  The  air-tight  evaporator  is 
filled  with  steam,  to  expel  the  air,  and  the 
access  of  steam  being  stopped,  a  tube  is 
opened,  which  connects  with  a  cold-water 
condenser,  thus  effecting  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect vacuum.  Steam  admitted  to  the  double 
casing  of  the  evaporator,  produces  ebullition 
at  a  very  low  temperature.  The  other  method 
is  to  drive  steam  into  the  case,  or  jacket,  as 
before,  and  to  pump  out  air  and  steam  by  an 
air-pump  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  See  8u- 
•▲m.  It  appears,  from  Kuhlmann's  experi- 
ments, that  the  vacuum  principle  may  be  ap- 
phed  to  other  purposes  with  advantage.  While 
solpharic  acid  from  the  lead-chambers  may 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  leaden  boil- 
ers to  61°  Baume,  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  can  be  brought  to  66°  B.,  in  vacuo, 
without  subjecting  the  lead  to  any  more  cor- 
rosion than  what  ordinarily  occurs. 

EXCREMENTS.  Those  portions  of  ani- 
mal food  which,  being  non-digestible  and  in- 
susceptible of  absorption,  are  ejected  from  the 
body  in  a  solid  form,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
foetid  secretions  of  the  intestines.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  term  applies  to  both  faeces  and 
urine.  The  evacuating  organs  of  birds  dis- 
charge both  the  liquid  and  solid  excrement 
through  one  conduit,  and  hence  the  presence 
of  urea  in  the  dung  of  birds,  for  example,  in 
GuAiro. 

The  excrements  of  man  contain  about  25 
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pr.  ct.  of  solid  matter,  very  little  of  "vi^ich  is 
soluble  in  water.  This  solid  portion  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  differs  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  Those  of  man  and  the  her- 
bivera,  says  Liebig,  contain  little  or  no  bile ; 
and  of  the  dog,  none  at  all,  these  latter  being 
phosphate  of  lime;  the  coloring  matter  is  dis- 
tinct, and,  excepting  a  small  portion,  is  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  The  excrements  of  man 
consist  of  woody  fibre,  fatty,  resinous,  and 
waxy  substances,  and  the  insoluble  salts  of 
the  food,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia, 
with  some  silica,  and  traces  of  soluble  salts. 
Their  fertilizing  value  is  due  to  these  salts, 
and  to  the  ammonia  generated  by  putrefaction 
from  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  The  ' 
ashes  of  dry  human  excrements  amount  to 
about  15  pr.  ct.,  and  consist  of  the  silica  and 
earthy  salts. 

EXPANSION.  Phy9.  Chem.  Tech.  The 
enlargement  of  a  body  without  change  of  its 
chemical  constitution,  is  effected  by  heat  or 
mechanical  means.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  former.  In  general  all  bodies 
expand  when  heated,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  heat;  but  some  few  contract 
between  certain  temperatures,  otherwise,  fol- 
lowing the  general  law  of  expansion,  and  ex- 
cepting gases,  each  substance  seems  to  have 
its  peculiar  rate  of  expansion.  Expansion  is 
in  general  greatest  with  gases,  less  with 
liquids,  and  least  with  solids. 

1.  Expansion  of  Gatei,  .All  gases  expand 
equally  for  equal  increase  of  temperature,  and 
the  expansion  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
temperature.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Gay-Lussac,  1000  vols,  of  air  became  1375 
when  healed  from  32°  to  212°;  but  Rudberg's 
results,  now  more  generally  received,  give  the 
expansion  as  365.    According  to  the  last  re* 

suits,  1000  vols,  expand  j^tto^  2'028  for  each 
180 

degree,  or  ^  J»  of  the  volume  at  32°.  Vapors, 
in  general,  follow  the  same  rale  of  expansion. 
Since  gases  and  vapors  are* measured  to  de- 
termine their  weight,  and  their  specific  gra- 
vities usually  reduced  to  the  temperature  of 
32°,  the  following  formula  will  be  found  con- 
venient for  reduction  from  the  observed  vo- 
lume and  temperature,  to  the  volume  at  32°. 
Denoting  by  V  the  measured  volume  at  t 
temperature,    and    V,  the    volume    at   32°, 

493  V 
^'°493dfc((-38)-    '"'•°''  '*■  ^*  "neasured 
234  vols,  of  dry  carbonic  acid  at  75°,  the 

formula  would  be  V'=s— --^^----  =215-23  vols. 
493 -|-  43 

at  32°.    A  more  general  formula  to  reduce 
a  known   volume,  V,  at  temperature,  t,  to 
another    volume,  V,  at    t'   temperature,    is 
493±(f;;-82)  t'=82°    the 

493dt('  — 32)      ^»^»— '''^i"" 
latter  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  formula. 

Various  applications  are  made  of  the  expan- 
!  sion  of  gases  by  heat  When  air  is  heated  i1 
becomes  specifically  lighter  than  surrounding 
I  air,  and  rises,  as  may  be  observed,  by  the  ed- 
,  dying  of  intermingling  currents  over  a  heated 
I  body,  lamp,  or  fire-place.  The  ascending  cur- 
,  rent  confined  to  a  chimney  produces  the  draft 
3  Y  2  617 
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On  the  greater  levity  of  heated  air  was  found- 
ed the  first  balloon,  which  consisted  of  a  large 
bag  filled  with  ait,  and  heated  by  a  fire  beneath 
the  lower  opening.  The  air  TaKKMOMSTER 
measures  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  air. 
2.  Expanswn  of  Liquids,  Liquids  expand 
much  less  than  gases,  but  each  liquid  has  its 
peculiar  rate  of  expansion,  nor  has  any  gene- 
ral  law  been  observed.  The  usual  mode  of 
comparing,  is  by  observing  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion from  given  temperatures,  as  between  32^ 
and  212°,  but  Gay-Lussac  observed  their  con- 
traction, on  cooling  a  certain  number  of  de- 
grees, from  their  respective  boiling  points, 
where  they  are  all  in  the  same  molecular  con- 
dition. The  following  table,  where  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  at  its  boiling  point  is  assumed  lo 
be  1000,  shows  tlie  relation  of  contraction  thus 
found  by  Gay-Lussac. 


Cooled 

Contractioa  of 

throQffa 

Water. 

Alcohol. 

Sulph.  Car. 

Ether. 

90 

3.34 

5-55 

6-14 

8-15 

18° 

6-61 

11-43 

12-01 

16-17 

270 

10-50 

17-51 

17-98 

24-16 

36«> 

13-15 

24-34 

23-80 

31-83 

45« 

16-06 

2915 

29-65 

39-14 

54*' 

18-85 

34-74 

35-06 

46-42 

72° 

24-10 

45-68 

45.77 

58-77 

90« 

28-56 

56-02 

56-28 

72-01 

108« 

32-42 

65*96 

66-21 

1260 

35-47 

75-48 

Water  boils  at  212°,  alcohol  at  1730,  bisul 
phuret  of  carbon  at  134°,  and  ether  at  96°.  An 
interesting  relation  is  thus  shown  between 
alcohol  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  although 
they  diflfer  in  constitution,  specific  gravity, 
and  other  properties. 


Temperature  by 

Expansion  of  Mercury  for  180®. 

Air  Thermom. 

Real. 

Apparent. 

212° 
392° 
572° 

1  pt.  in  55-50 
«       54-25 
"       53-00 

1  pt  in  64-80 
«       63-78 
«       63-18 

The  use  of  mercury  in  many  physical 
researches,  demands  that  its  expansion  should 
be  accurately  determined.  The  experiments 
of  Dulong  and  Petit  are  the  most  reliable, 


although  they  employed  the  air-thermometer 
as  a  standard,  and  adopted  Gay-Lussac's  re- 
sults for  the  expansion  of  air,  375.  (See  pre- 
ceding §). 

A  few  liquids  possess  the  property  of  con- 
tracting by  heat  from  a  certain  point,  and  then 
expanding  by  an  increase  of  temperature ;  in 
other  word.s  they  have  a  point  of  greatest 
density.  Water  is  the  most  important  of 
these  liquids.  From  the  experiments  of 
HallstrOm,  Muncke,  Despretz,  and  others,  its 
point  of  maximum  density  is  between  39-2® 
and  39-4° ;  the  former  is  most  probably  cor- 
rect According  to  Hu.ilstrum's  experiments* 
the  true  expansion  of  water  is  as  follows, 
assuming  the  density  and  volume  at  39-38® 
1=  1.  These  results  difier  but  little  from  those 
of  Despretz. 


Temp. 

Density.  • 

Volume. 

32° 

0-9998918 

1-0001083 

866° 

0-9999417 

10000281 

39-2° 

0-9999995 

1-0000002 

39-38° 

1-0000000 

1-0000000 

41° 

0-9999950 

1-0000050 

50° 

0-9997825 

1-0002200 

59° 

09992647 

10007357 

68° 

0-9984534 

1-0015490 

77° 

0-9973587 

10026483 

86° 

0-9959917 

1-0040245 

The  expansion  of  saline  solutions  is  also 
irregular,  and  depends  on  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  salt  in  solution.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  different  observers  on  the  maximum 
density  of  saline  solutions  are  too  Variable  to 
allow  of  accurate  conclusions,  but  it  would 
seem  that  sea-water  has  its  maximum  density 
below  32°.  From  many  well-conducted  ex- 
periments on  solutions  of  difierent  salts,  Des- 
pretz draws  the  conclusions:  1,  that  all  saline 
solutions  have  a  maximum  of  density;  2,  that 
this  point  sinks  more  rapidly  than  the  point 
of  congelation;  3,  that  the  sinking  of  the 
freezing  point  below  32°,  and  of  the  maximum- 
density  point  below  39-2°,  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  solution. 

The  following  table,  from  Muncke*s  experi- 
ments, exhibits  the  expansion  of  a  few  liquids, 
when  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  or  less,  their 
volume  at  32°  =  1. 


Liquids. 

Expansion  from  32*  lo  212**. 

Observer. 

Mercurv  ^real  exoansion^ 

Dee  i  mala. 

0-018018 

0-015432 

0-042133 

0-0442098 

0-0578495 

0-0700000 

0-0787005 

0-0800000 

0-1148853 

0-0198310 
0*0253598 
0-0635235 
0-0809663 
0-1060059 

1  part  in 
55-5 
64-8 
24 
22-6 
17-3 
14-3 
12-7 
12*5 
8-7 

50-4 
39.4 
15.7 
12-3 
9-4 

Dulong  and  Petit 

u 

**         f annarent  in  f lass^ 

Water  ffrom  39-2°  to  212°^ 

H&llstr5m. 

Sea-water  f  artificiaH 

Muncke. 

Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  =:  1-836) 

M 

Oil  of  teroentine 

Dalton. 

Oil  of  almonds 

Muncke. 

Fat  oils *. 

Dalton. 

Nitric  acid  Csd.  err.  ^  1-4405^ 

Muncke. 

Expantum  from  32°  to 
Ammonia  f  so.  err.  —  0-9465'^  1 13° 

(1 

Muriatic  acid  (gr.  =3  M978)  113° 

m 

Ether  fcr.  —  0-733^                 104°. 

« 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon             149° 

M 

Naphtha  fffr.  —  0*781 25^       203° 

M 
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FiroiB  Ae  last  of  the  preceding  tables,  it  is 
erideat,  that  liquids  possess  rery  different 
powers  of  expansion,  the  more  volatile  being 
in  general  the  more  expansible ;  but  from  the 
first  table,  a  similaritj  of  contraction  being 
shown  between  two  different  bodies,  alcohol 
and  bisnlphuret  of  carbon,  it  is  probable  that 
similar  relations  will  be  found  between  others, 
when  examined  in  a  similar  manner.  From 
the  second  table,  the  expansion  of  mercury  is 
shown  to  be  greater  for  180°  above  the  boiling 
point  of  water  than  for  the  180°  below  that 
point,  and  still  greater  for  the  third  180°.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  Thkr. 
xoMKTEa.  The  singular  irregularity  of  water 
exhibited  in  the  third  table,  has  an  important 
meteorological  and  physiological  bearinm% 
since  upon  it  depends,  in  some  measure,  the 
preservation  of  life  in  the  waters  and  on  the 
land  in  the  temperate  and  colder  zones  of  the 
earth.  Should  the  water  of  a  river  or  lake 
continue  contracting  by  cold,  the  colder  stra- 
tom  formed  at  the  top  would  sink,  and  a 
warmer  rise  to  occupy  its  place,  until  the 
whole  would  reach  32°,  when  ice  is  formed. 
Now,  where  other  liquids  continue  to  contract 
to  congelation,  the  solid  which  forms  sinks  in 
the  liquid ;  so  that  ice  would  sink  in  water  at 
32^,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  of  water,  in 
fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers,  would  be  rendered 
solid.  But  water,  reaching  its  maximum  den- 
sity at  39*2°,  the  upper  stratum,  which  reaches 
that  temperature  only,  will  sink,  and  when  the 
cooling  of  the  surface  continues,  the  water 
expands,  and  remains  at  the  top,  even  when  it 
congeals.  Hence,  at  some  depth  below  the 
sarfkce  of  water,  even  in  high  latitudes,  the 
temperature  cannot  fall  below  39*2°. 

A  few  liquids,  produced  by  the  compression 
-  of  gases,  seem  to  expand  much  more  than 
others,  and  hqtiid  carbonic  acid  expands  even 
more  than  the  gaseous  acid;  100  volumes  ofj 


liquid  carbonic  acid  becoming  145  when 
heated  from  82°  to  86°.  (Tkilorur,)  Liquid 
sulphurous  acid  and  cyanogen  are  also  much 
more  expansible  than  other  liquids,  butlc«s 
so  than  carbonic  acid.    Kemp, 

3.  Kxpaniion  of  Solidt.  All  solids  expand  by 
heat,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  liquids,  and,  like 
the  latter,  they  expand  in  a  greater  degree  with 
increasing  temperature.  But  this  increase  in 
dilatation  is  so  slight,  especially  with  those  of 
a  high  fusing  point,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  it 
may  be  neglected.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
employ  iron  to  measure  higher  degrees  of 
heat  at  the  true  temperature  of  672°,  it  would 
indicate  702j°,  and  even  platinum,  which  ex- 
pands more  uniformly  at  572°,  would  indicate 
593°.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  a  few 
solids  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  greatest 
densiiy  at  certain  temperatures.  Thus,  fusible 
metal,  composed  of  2  pts.  bismuth,  1  pt  tin, 
and  1  pt.  lead,  and  fusing  at  about  201°,  ex* 
pands  by  heating  from  32°  to  111°,  then  con- 
tracts to  158°,  its  point  of  greatest  density, 
after  which  it  regularly  expands. 

The  expansion  of  a  solid  may  be  viewed  in 
reference  to  its  lengthwise  or  linear  expan- 
sion, or  to  its  cubical  dilatation,  for  most 
solids  expand  uniformly  in  all  directions. 
Hence,  if  the  volume,  as  well  as  length  of  a 
bo<ly  at  32°,  be  put  =:  1,  its  volume  at  a  higher 
temperature  &s  p,  and  its  length  /,  then  1  -|~  v 
-=(l-}-/)3=l-f.3/+3^+P;  but  as/is  mip 
nute  in  slight  diflerences  of  temperature,  its 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected,  or  l-f-v^ 
1  -f-  3  /.  The  increase  in  volume  is  therefon* 
three  times  the  linear  expansion. 

The  following  table,  chiefly  from  L.  P.  and 
W.'s  Woricrbuch  d.  Cheraie,  exhibits  the  lin- 
ear expansion  of  many  solids,  from  which  their 
cubical  dilatation  is  easily  obtained  by  multi^ 
plying  by  3,  according  to  the  above  formula. 
The  length  at  32°  =  1-0000000. 


Substances 

Linear  Expansion  from  32*  to  218**. 

Authority. 

Pottery,  brown  English 

Decimals. 
0-00012000 
0-00004000 
0-00041810 
000084870 
0-00056849 
0-00043027 
0-00064890 
0*00081166 
0-00087199 
0-00083333 
0-00094400 
0-00099100 
0-00086100 
0-00077615 
0-00089089 
0-00087572 
0-00089760 
0-00091751 
0-00092100 
0-00080787 
000091900 
0-00092500 
0-00086130 
0^)0091827 
O-OOOIOIIU 

1  part  in 
8333 
25000 
2391 
1178 
1769 
2304 
1541 
1248 
1147 
1200 
1059 
1009 
1161 
1288 
1122 
1142 
1114 
1090 
1085 
1237 
1088 
1081 
116V 

\      W 

•*       porous,  made  from  charcoal 

Marble,  from  St.  Beat 

Destigny. 

u 

*•         "     Carrara 

**         "     Solst 

a 

Stone,  from  St  Pemon 

w 

**        «*      St  Leu 

i< 

Glass,  English  flint 

Lavoisier. 

*      French  flint 

it 

•<      white 

Smeaton. 

M        , , 

Herbert. 

U            

Berthoud. 

u 

Dulong. 

Roy. 

Lavoisier. 

«      tube 

**        **    from  St  Gobain 

'*        w    common,  without  lead 

M 

**        "      .             . 

M 

u          u       ^ 

U 

**        **    thin 

Homer. 

«      rod 

Roy. 
Homer. 

M              M 

a          M ,,.... 

a 

*      from  32°  to  212° 

yT>^oi^%  v^l^^ftaou 

«        «    2l2°to892° 

^        "    892<'to673^ 
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Substwioes. 

Linear  Eipaniion  from  32°  to  212". 

AttthoriQT. 

Deal  wood ••*•••...•.•.• •.•....... 

Decimals. 
0-0U077616 
0*00085655 
0-00099180 
0-00086700 
0-00088417 
0-00090000 
0-00100000 
0-UO 100000 
0-00120000 
0-00108330 
0-00110940 
0-00116000 
0-00115200 
0-00111200 
000122500 
0-00137500 
000136900 
0-00138600 
0-00123956 
0-00107500 
0-00189900 
0-00116000 
0-00107875 
000107956 
0-00110400 
0-00114470 
0-00114600 
0-00117200 
0-00119200 
0-00 1 10000 
0-00122045 
0-00125833 
0-00115600 
0-00115600 
0-00114560    . 
000111155 
0-00111545 
0-00112330 
000114550 
0-00144600 
000118203 
0-00116800 
0-00122045 
0-00114010 
0-00123504 
0-00118210 
0-00140100 
0-00131100 
0-00147500 
.0-00146606 
0-00155155 
0-00151361 
000139167 
0-00171000 
0-00170000 
0-00191880 
0-00179000 
0-00178400 
0-00172244 
0-00171222 
0-00171822 
0-00182300 
0-00193332    . 
0-00187821 
0-00188600 
0-00187600 
0*00193400 

1  part  in 
1289 
1167 
1008 
1167 
1131 
1111 
1000 
1000 
833 
923 
901 
862 
868 
899 
816. 
727 
730 
721 
807 
930 
840 
869 
927 
926 
906 
873 
872 
8.53 
838 
909 
819 
794 
866 
865 
872 
899 
896 
890 
872 
691 
846 
866 
819 
877 
812 
846 
713 
762 
677 
682 
646 
660 
718 
684 
688 
621 
658 
660 
681 
684 
682 
648 
6t7 
632 
630 
633 
617 

Roy. 

Borda. 

Platinmn  •• 

M                           .  ♦                             .  • 

Troughton. 
Morvean. 

U                ,  ,  ,.,      , ,     ,, 

U                , 

DuloDg  and  Petit. 
Wollaston. 

M                , 

Palladiam /...... 

u 

Charcoali  from  pine 

Heinrich. 

«           «     oak.. 

u 

Antimony , » , , 

Smeaton. 

Cast  iron  bar  ...•••. 

Roy. 
Lavoisier. 

Steel  bar 

«'    «    Styrian 

Homer. 

**      «    from  Schaf hausen 

«< 

**     hardened. , ,.-. 

Smeaton. 

M                    U               ..,.,, 

Bertboud. 

«           «        tempered  at  100° 

Lavoisier.  * 

U                     M                           •«                       M 

u 

u            u               u              178° 

M 

**       soft. 

Ellicot. 

M             «,,,,,,                                   ^ 

Troughton. 
Smeaton. 

«             M      ,, ,,        ,      . 

U             M      ,, 

Lavoisier. 

it             « 

M 

M             M      , ...,, 

Berthoad. 

U             •<,.,,,,.,, ,           ,      , 

Roy. 

Ellicot 

Iron  ••••.•.••..••••...... 

M    ,, ,, .,,,     , 

Herbert. 

**    ••••....*...«.....      .      .«          .. 

Bertboud. 

M                     ... 

Morveau. 

^    wrought 

Lavoisier. 

u         u        . , .     , ,               , 

Smeaton. 

«                  M               

Borda. 

(1                  M               ,...,,. 

Tralles. 

M                  «               ,  ,     , 

Schwerd. 

M                  «               ,,     , 

Augnstin. 

u 

M                 «l               ,,, ^ 

a             a           , ,,,,               ,,, 

u 

«            «              ,     , 

«< 

M                 «                        ,  ,  ,  , 

Hailstrdm. 

u                 t*              ^^                             ^ 

Dulong. 
Homer. 

M                  «               ...,,,, 

•<          "        slightly  hammered 

Destigny. 

Troughton. 

Lavoisier. 

«    wire 

MM          ... 

M       M     

DuloDg  and  Petif^ 
EUicot. 

Gold 

M        ,,,,,     ,,,,      ,           . 

Berthoud. 

M                               ,        , 

Morveau. 

**    fine,  from  parting 

Lavoisier. 

**    unannealed 

u 

"    annealed 

M 

Bismuth 

Smeaton. 

CoDoer 

Ellicot. 

^^r  r  ^»  , •  • 

"      hammered • 

Smeaton. 

M                         M 

Troughton. 
Morveau.              \ 

M                        M                 ,               , 

\      «            ««         

Borda. 

M                        tt ...... 

Lavoisier. 

M                        M                 , 

«< 

M                       M                 

DqIoi^. 
Ellicot. 

Brass  • 

M     , ,   , 

Smeaton* 

•*    wire 

Despretz. 
Herbert 

•*      •* 

«    cast , 

SmcAton.. 

M             <«          ....,,., 

Berdioud. 
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expansion; 


Sobataneea. 


Linear  Ex|»ansion  from  3SP  to  919". 


Aathoritx. 


Brmss,  cast. 


'*    rod,  English , 

**    Hamburg 

«    plate,  Tyrol 

Bronze,  copper  8  +  tin  1 

Speculum  metal 

Silver 


*    from  Cupel , 

«*  "  Parisian , 
Solder,  2  copper  +  1  sync. , 
Ic« 


Tin,  common. 
«    fine 


«    from  Falmouth 

«      «      Malacca ,. 

Soft  solder,  2  lead  -f  1  tin. 
Lead 


Zinc  cast , 


**    lengthened  ^^  by  hammering . 


Decimals. 

1  part  in 

(M)0186671 

535 

(MM)188971 

529 

0-00189280 

528 

0-00185540 

638 

0-00190300 

525 

0-00181667 

550 

0-00193333 

517 

000197800 

505 

0-00207000 

483 

0-00190500 

524 

0-00198800 

503 

0-00208260 

480 

0-00199740 

524 

0-00198680 

524 

0-00205833 

485 

OK)0245120 

407 

0K)0248330 

407 

0-00228330 

438 

0-00232200 

430 

0-00255700 

391 

0-00216400 

462 

0-00209300 

477 

0-00217298 

460 

0*00193267 

516 

000250533 

399 

0-00288200 

345 

0-00286667 

348 

0-00287300 

348 

0-00308600 

324 

0-00271900 

867 

0-00284836 

351 

0-00290200 

844 

0-00294167 

839 

0-00305100 

328 

0-00296800 

337 

0*00310833 

322 

Lavoisier. 

M 

Roj. 

M 

Homer. 

Smeaton. 

« 

Ellicot. 

Herbert 

Berthoad. 

Morveau. 

l*roughton 

Lavoisier. 


Heinrich. 
Smeaton. 

u 

Herbert 

Berthoud. 

Morveau. 

Homer. 

Lavoisier. 

M 

Smeaton. 

Ellicot 

Smeaton. 

Herbert 

BertAond. 

Morveau. 

Lavoisier. 

Homer. 

Smeaton. 

Morveau. 

Homer. 

Smeaton. 


The  differenl  results  given  in  the  above 
table  for  the  same  substances  are  due  to  errors 
of  observation,  to  a  somewhat  differing  che- 
mical constitution,  and  to  a  different  physical 
condition  in  the  same  substance. 

Mitscheriich  observed,  that  all  homogene- 
ous solids,  and  all  crystals  of  the  regular  sys- 
tem, expand  equally  in  all  directions,  but  that 
^1  crystals  belonging  to  the  other  systems 
expand  unequally  in  diff*erent  directions,  and 
that  in  some  instances  there  is  expansion  in 
one  direction  and  contraction  in  another. 
Thas,  in  calcareous  spar,  he  found  the  linear 
expansion  in  direction  of  the  main  axis  from 
32®  to  212**  =  0-00286,  while  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lateral  axes,  the  contraction  was 
0-00056;  hence,  the  obtnser  edges  of  the 
rhomb,  measuring  105®  4',  at  50°,  became  by 
heating,  8|'  acuter,  and  the  acute  edges  be- 
came correspondingly  more  obtuse.  This  un- 
equal expansion  may  be  easily  shown  by 
gluing  two  plates  of  gypsum  together,  so  that 
Uieir  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  heating  them,  when  they  become  curved. 
{Fretful.)  Mitscheriich  measured  the  altered 
angles  of  twin  crystals  by  the  reflections  of 
their  surfaces,  and  applied  this  method  to 
rypsam,  calc  spar,  arragonite,  bitter  spar, 
heary  spar,  Ac 

The  expABsiaa  of  aoIidM  by  heal  demands 


attention  in  the  arts,  from  its  interfering  in 
mechanical  arrangements,  and  its  beiag  often 
made  available  for  utility.  Thus,  when  a 
wheel-tire  of  iron,  being  made  a  little  smaller 
than  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  ex- 
panded by  heat,  is  put  upon  the  wheel,  upon 
cooling  it,  the  contraction  of  the  iron  not  only 
secures  it  in  its  position,  but  binds  all  parts 
of  the  wheel  firmly  together.  The  heavy  walls 
of  a  building  in  Paris,  which  were  spreading, 
were  brought  again  to  their  vertical  position 
by  passing  iron  bolts,  with  screws  on  one  end, 
through  the  opposite  walls,  heating  the  bars, 
and  screwing  up  the  nuts  in  proportion  to  the 
expansion;  on  contracting,  the  walls  were 
drawn  to  their  upright  position.  In  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  where  parts  are  to  be 
heated,  it  in  often  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  expansion  of  the  heated  parts,  as  well  as 
the  different  expansibility  of  two  metals.  Al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  expansion  in  laying 
iron  rails,  and  in  setting  iron  bars  in  heavy 
masonry;  for  the  altemate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  former  would  tend  to  loosen 
the  rails,  and,  in  the  latter,  to  loosen  the 
courses  of  stone.  Daniell  has  emplojred  the 
expansion  of  a  platinum  rod  to  indicate  hii^ 
degrees  of  temperalxiTa,  lae^  aa  t\iiaa&fc\iftaX\ 
and  Borda  employed  the  ^^fxt!ik\.  «x:^a3nsCQ^^^ 
ties  of  two  metaii  to  ioA^fiaSut  xemv^xaMai^^ 


EXTRACTS. 


fASgAITE. 


e  TainMonKTitm.    The  com p^nsa ting  pen-  Dr.  Meiiirr  (.'*rrA*e.  rftr  Pkmvt^  lilS),  d^rab 

lulam  ia  caniinicted  on  a  similar  principle,  thtir  bt  a^led  <*>ci*»eiice»  for,  say*  he,  the  i 

pendulum,  eomposed  of  a  ^icigle   ttietaJUc  ^er^alic4   ot    the   cokprlng   matter   unyt^ii 

ii  liable  to  fluctUBtion  in  the  ume  of  its  '  doKs  tiiU  allow  rhe  inference  that  all  tii«  coil*^ 

^^^►nsjfromiis  expansion  or  eon  tractio  n  slit  ue  n  (*  are  cq  u  a  1 1  y  u  ri  i  m  pa  J  red ,  fo  r  ll*  i  t  Kta^ 

heat  or  colli*     But  by  the  use  of  several  lose  their  etRciency  in  drj  in^t  eren  whrre  rom 

rods  of  different  metaK%  haviog  different  ex-  increa&e  of  temperature  occurs,  and  wh^rre  li».J 


panaihilitieSj  so  arranged,  thai  while  one  ^et 
of  rods  lengthen  ihc  pendtilatn,  another  set 
shortei^s  it  f:qiiall)%  and  thus  keeps  it  of  equal 
absolute  length  in  all  ordinary  change,^  of 
temperauire. 

EXTRACTS*    Chettu  Trrk  Phar,   The  tern 

IfEfriH^  applies  to  the  inspi^.^ated  juico  of  or- 

'  S  Riib^tance^t  contajain^   all    those  por- 

of  the  material  acted  upon  t^^hich  are 

bic  in  the  mensiroum  used,  and  are  ob* 

lined  by   nmcocTtoTr^  nACKiiATiuit,  isiftrtAi'K- 

tvrtt  or  twrtjato^r;  hence  the  classification 
into  aqneoun,  alcohotiei  and  ethereal  extracts. 
The  object  of  eitracis  t»  to  comprise  in  a  con* 
densed  bulk  the  acti\*e  principle  of  a  vegeta- 
ble anbstance,  unalieredi  and  in  its  nauiral 
state  of  combination,  and  the  hrst  eonsidera^ 
tion  in  their  manuractiire  should  be,  what 
solv^ent  is  most  proper  to  separate  ih^  ns^^ful 
parts  of  the  plant  from  tho^e  which  are  tneru 
Btirin  proposes  the  general  nse  of  alcohol,  of 
0-834^  but  Son  be  rain  thinks  it  more  ad  van- 
lageoas  to  substitute  that  of  0'9SI.  In  ei- 
tracting  the  soluble  substances  coninined  in 
vegetable  matter,  it  should  not  be  furgotteot 
that  the  solubility  peculiar  to  each  of  their 
isolated  principles  is  no  longer  the  same  when 
several  are  associated  together,  and  that  we 
should  not  judge,  ^  priori^  of  the  action  of  sol- 
vents on  each  of  ihem.  Mohr,  in  his  scien- 
tific essay  upon  the  mode  of  preparini^  phai 
maceuiical  extracts  {An.  fhr  P/^^i;™,  vijI.  3 1 ), 
asserts,  that  boiling  is  unneccssarv,  and  tend?^ 
TO  produce  an  inferior  extract*  The  dissolved 
mattefj  he  says,  is  cun slant ty  altered  durin^j 
evaporaiion,  and  that  the  nnore  water  to  be 
evaporated,  the  more  is  the  pxirai;:!  depreciaTetl. 
The  solution,  therefore,  should  he  made  by 
displacement,  because,  in  larsre  operations,  the 
first  and  mare  c on cen [rated  liquors  med  only 
be  evaporated,  as  the  last  and  weaker  can  be 
reserved  for  percolating  ihroutjh  new  material. 
In  operating  upon  small  quantities  of  maieriah 
where  it  will  be  inconvenient  tr  use  the  weaker 
liquors,  the  belter  way  will  be  to  infuse  it  in 
the  menstruum,  and  then,  to  save  loss,  submit 
it  to  pre*isure  in  an  apparatus  of  cnnvenient 
construction,  and  represented  by  fig.  43,  p*  533. 

The  evaporation  of  the  liquid  solution 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  the  decom- 
posing power  of  heat,  air,  and  water  upon  it^ 
organic  contents.  A  preferable  method  is  by 
a  steam-bath,  for  then  the  process  is  gradual, 
and  without  danger  ^T  impairing  the  efficacy 
of  the  active  principles  of  the  plant,  some  of 
which  are  entirely  def;tro3Td  by  a  temperature 
aboveiilS*^,  In  chose  instances,  where  alco- 
hol or  ether  has  been  used  as  the  solvent,  they 
should  be  recovered  again  by  distillation  over 
a  water-bath.  The  so-called  pueu  matte  ex- 
trarts,  which  are  said  to  he  superior,  because 


coloring  matter  remains  unaltered.  The  bcU 
method,  therefore,  is  that  designated  In  tkii 
article— evaporation  over  a  steam  or  watei^ 
bath, 

EXTRACTfON.    A  term  appfied  to  the  !«»• 
para  tion  of  the  soluble  portions  of  a  subsl 
by  either  of  the  processes  of  DiBP^Ar^aiirf't 

BLfLrTlOjr,    DErtlCTIQIT,  MACBaATlO!!,    Of    IwrV^^ 

EXTRACTtYE  MATTER.  Ch^wu  Previ- 
ous to  late  examinations,  Ihe  term  ^zffiuhit 
was  indiscriminately  applied  to  a  ttuinberof 
substances  yielded  by  vegetables  to  sol 
Extractive,  m  its  present  sense,  isJhe 
peneous  compound  formerly  considej 
f Vi  tj  re  roy  as  the  bas  i  s  o f  a  i  1  ex  ira  c  t  s. 
sitting  of  ingredients  varying  with  Ihoi 
the  plant  from  whence  obtained.  It  prtctp^ 
lat^s  spontaneously  during  the  gentle  evapon* 
tjon  of  aqueous  extracts.  Its  color  is  bfowa 
or  brownish  black,  and  though  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  wa<er,  dissolves  readi)y  la 
alkaline  soknions.  Previous  to  oxidatma  by 
expoE^ure,  and  in  its  fresh  state,  it  is  »ota^ 
in  alcohol  and  water  also,  but  insoluble  it 
ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  alkahes  anif 
metallic  o rides.  In  dyeing  operalioaf,  it 
furms  with  alumina  the  basis  of  many  atlors. 
By  the  action  of  air  upon  solid  animal  or  t«^ 
^eiable  matters,  a  similar  pulveniient  broTii 
substance,  Hc«o«,  is  formed* 


ihoveV 


F. 


F.^CES.     See  EtciiE»t?TT. 

FAHLINITR  Min.  Tnclasiie,  Crysl. 
C-sided  prism?^,  with  perfect  basal  cleavaje. 
H.  =  3,  U.  =  *2-t3  —  1-79,  Gre^n,  pa.ssing  ia^ 
to  dark  brown  and  black;  resinous  or  vitre- 
ous ;  opake ;  streak  grayish  white. 

Chenu  Rfitit.  Alone  in  a  tt]be  it  gives  of 
wafer;  on  charcoal  it  bums  whit«,  and  ^nsm 
on  the  edges  to  a  white,  blebby  glass ;  solabk 
in  borax  and  mic,  salt,  with  a  yellov  iraa 
tint,  and  le,iving  a  siliceous  skeleton  ia  lb* 
latter;  not  dissolved  by  soda  nor  actdtt 
Form,  a  RO,  2  81O3+  3  (Al^O,,  Si03)-h6  HO, 
(MSjH^y  AS-f-2  aq),  in  which  the  RO  is  iniT 
nesia,  soda,  potassa,  and  protoxides  of  in* 
and  manganese;  while  the  alumina  is  partly 
replaced  by  sesquioiide  of  iron.  It  occurs  itt 
the  Eric  Matts  mine,  near  Fahlun,.  Sm-edtii* 
For  Hard  Fahlunite,  see  Cohdii&ite* 

FARINA.  Syn,  Fr.  Farine,  CVr.  MehL 
A  term  applied  to  the  ground  and  sifted  pow- 
der of  seeds  and  roots,  whose  basis  is  fecaift. 
It  is  derived  from  /wr,  Lai.,  grain,  the  meal  of 
which  most  generally  takes  the  appeliatioiw 
Farinaceous  food  refers  to  the  edible  parts  of 


eraporafed   in  camfl,  owe   their   fresh   green    those  plants,  which,  when  powdered^  coottz* 
ealot  t^  'he  presence  of  ch\orophyV\e,  a.  TeMt\- Avi,\je  ^w^WvVwius  tlour*   See  Fi.oi:m  and  Stjji^i- 
JUS  coloring  matter  pectilLar  10  aU  plaaia,  \imv\     Y  IsB^KXI^,   ^^  kxwL^^v. 
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FATa  Chem,  Teeh,  The  term  fats  or 
fatty  matter  applies  to  those  iDflammable  bo- 
dies whose  chief  characteristic  is  an  unctaous 
touch.  The  variable  consistence  of  fats  has 
induced  iheir  classification,  regardless  of  their 
source,  into  Oils,  Buttbbb,  and  8ustb.  The 
former  are  the  most  fluid,  the  latter  the  most 
solid  of  the  three,  whilst  the  second  class 
holds  a  mediam  position.  All  these  fats  were 
originally,  and  for  some  time  considered  as 
simple  products ;  but  the  researches  of  Chev- 
reul  and  Braconnot  have  corrected  this  erro- 
neous idea,  by  developing  experimentally  but 
accurately,  the  actual  constituents  of  most  fats, 
showing  them  to  be  compound  bodies  formed 
partially  of  liquid,  and  partially  of  solid  in- 
gredients; these  components,  however,  vary- 
ing proportionally  in  the  different  fats. 

The  fluid  constituent  is  Oletit,  an  unerring 
verification  of  the  presence  of  which,  in  fats, 
is  the  formation  of  sebacic  acid  by  their  dis- 
tillation ;  but  the  solid  portion  of  the  animal 
greases  generally  consists  of  two  distinct 
principles,  MAROAaiir  and  Steabis-,  though  in 
some  instances  one  or  the  other  is  wanting. 
Por  example,  the  former  comprises  entirely 
the  more  consistent  part  of  human  fat,  where- 
as, in  most  vegetable  greases,  the  solid  portion 
is  so  exclusively  of  margarin,  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  somewhat  characteristic  of  them, 
stearin  being  seldom  found  associated  with  it 
under  such  circumstances.  But  olein,  marga- 
rin, and  stearin  are  only  the  proximate  con- 
stituents of  fats ;  for  their  ultimate  components, 
scarcely  varying  in  any  of  them,  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  proximate  com- 
ponents above  named  are  not  universally  the 
same  in  all  fats;  for  among  these  latter  there 
are  a  few  of  peculiar  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  the  solid  principle  of  which  slightly 
differs  from  that  of  others ;  thus,  for  instance, 
in  Palm  Oil,  crystalline  palmitin  occupies  the 
place  of  stearin  in  tallow;  so  also  cetin  in 
Spebmacsti.  All  these  components  are  them- 
selves compound  bodies,  being  positive  and 
definite  chemical  unions  of  their  several  natu- 
ral fatty  acids  with  a  natural  base.  This  base, 
in  most  cases,  is  Oltcebiit,  though  in  some 
instances,  spermaceti  for  one,  etkal  takes  its 
place  (See  Cbttl),  and  the  presence  of  the 
former  is  always  proved  when  the  tested  fat 
on  being  boiled  yields  Ackolbik,  G.H^O.  (see 
OLTOBBiir),  a  pungent  gaseous  body.  These 
faXXy  acids,  by  changing  the  termination  of  its 
title  into  tr,  take  the  name  of  the  compound 
which  yields  them ;  thus  the  acid  in  olein  is 
called  oleic  acid.  They  diflfer  in  their  proper- 
ties, and  are  distinguishable  by  certain  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  each.  When  pure,  the 
acids  and  their  natural  compounds  are  scarcely 
alterable  in  the  air;  the  rancidity  assumed  by 
fats  on  exposure  being  due  to  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  impurity  in  the  fats.  In  some  fats, 
as  in  that  of  the  goat,  volatile  acids  exist  ready 
formed,  and  to  them  is  due  the  peculiar  natural 
scent  of  such  greases.  Pure  olein,  margarin, 
and  the  like,  are  perfectly  inodorous  and  less 
alterable  in  the  air,  because  all  their  volatile 
associates  have  been  dissipated  and  removed 
daring  their  purificatioii. 


V^etable  fats  exist  mostly  in  the  pulpy  en- 
velop of  the  seeds,  whilst  animal  fat  is  found 
secreted  in  the  fat  celU^  in  the  cavities  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  Intervening  the  muscular 
fibres,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  around 
the  kidneys  and  within  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  the  omentum,  it  is  most  abundant.  In  the 
species  of  whale,  the  bony  cavity  of  the  head 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  secreted  spermaceti, 
and  in  the  case  of  butter,  it  is  mixed  in  a 
liquid  state  in  milk.  The  molecular  formation 
of  fat  was  first  announced  by  Braconnot  and 
Raspail,  who  have  proved  that  animal  fats 
consist  of  small  microscopic  particles  en- 
closed in  sacks,  a  number  of  which  conglome- 
rated together,  form  a  mass.  Grumbling  the 
whole  in  cold  water  between  the  fingers,  sepa- 
rates these  granules  which  are  readily  remova^ 
ble,  free  of  membranous  matter  and  water,  by 
means  of  a  sieve.  As  to  their  origin  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  stored  in  those  re- 
ceptacles from  which  we  extract  them,  we 
remark  that  the  living  plant  is  as  much  in- 
debted to  food  for  the  support  of  life,  as  is  the 
living  animal;  and  the  presence  of  fat  in 
either  instance  is  an  endence  of  the  conver- 
sion or  assimilation  of  a  part  of  the  elements 
of  their  nourishment  into  those  constituents 
of  which  it  is  naturally  formed.  Assimilation, 
or  the  process  of  formation  or  growth,  says 
Liebig,  goes  on  in  the  same  way  both  in  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  the  formation  of  fat 
in  either  is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  that 
is,  the  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  elements 
of  food. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  animal  fat, 
there  are  two  chemical  theories ;  one  explaining 
its  production  by  the  conversion  of  the  non- 
azotized  ingredients  of  food,  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  and  the  like,  by  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation ;  the  other  averring  that 
it  is  not  generated  in  the  animal  frame,  but 
exists  already  formed  in  the  manifold  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  serving  as  food. 
This  latter  supposition  is  advanced  and  sup- 
ported by  Boussingault,  Dumas,  and  Payen, 
the  former  by  Liebig  and  others. 

Blondeau  has  observed  a  curious  trans- 
formation of  casein  (cheese)  into  fatty  matter. 
Although  the  cheese  contained  but  ^^  of  its 
weight  of  fatty  matter  extractible  by  alcohol 
and  ether,  when  kept  for  2  months  in  a  cel- 
lar, it  was  almost  wholly  transformed  into  a 
fat  resembling  butter,  from  which  the  unal- 
tered casein  was  separated  by  water.  Pro- 
gressive observation  showed,  that  the  change 
was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  seve- 
ral species  of  mycoderinous  plants,  all  of 
which  were  nitrogenous.  Blondeau  observes, 
that  by  removing  ammonia  from  casein,  the 
remainder  has  a  composition  analogous  to 
fatty  bodies ;  which  is  a  rather  hasty  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  nitrogen  and  a  little  carbonic  acid 
be  abstracted,  the  remainder  certainly  resem- 
bles the  composition  of  fats.  Blondeau  far- 
ther found  fibrin  similarly  transformable,  as 
all  proteic  compounds  probably  are.  Tho 
formation  of  adipocire  is  probably  due  to  a 
similar  transformation.  Comptes  Rendut,  xxv» 
360. 

Prop,    Pats  are  insoluble  in  water,  more  or 
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less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  so  in  ether. 
The  saponifiable  fats  are  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  but  some  are  more  susceptible 
of  this  process  than  others.  The  compounds 
which  they  produce  by  union  with  soda  and 
potassa,  are  called  soluble  Soaps  ;  those  with 
ammonia  are  termed,  by  BouUay,  amides  of  the 
fat  acids.  Their  analogous  combinations  with 
the  alkaline  earths  are  insoluble  soaps,  as  are 
also  their  compounds  wilh  metallic  oxides, 
generally  known  as  plasters. 

The  action  of  the  different  stronger  acids 
upon  fat  oils  is  recorded  under  each  respec- 
tively, and  under  the  head  of  their  different 
components,  referred  to  in  this  article.  For  a 
practical  view  of  them  and  their  relations,  see 
**MorfU*8  Applied  Chemistry:* 

FAUJA8ITB.  Jfcfin,  Cryst  square  8-hedra ; 
scratches  glass  easily;  Oss  1*923;  brown, 
vitreous,  uneven  fracture.  It  yields  much 
water  in  a  tube;  on  charcoal  swells  up  aqd 
fuses  to  a  white  enamel ;  fuses  with  a  little 
soda,  with  effervescence  to  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent glass ;  decomposes  with  muriatic  acid. 
Form.  8  CaO,  4  8iO,  +  3  (Al^O,,  2  SiO,)  + 
24  HO  (Datnour),  It  differs  in  composition 
from  zeolites,  approaching  to  that  of  harmo- 
tome  {Ram),  Occurs  in  the  Mandel stein  of 
Kaiserstuhl,  in  Breisgau. 

FAYALITE.  GeoL  A  complex  volcanic 
scoria,  from  the  Azores,  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

FEATHERS.  The  external  covering  or 
plumage  of  birds.  Their  composition  ,  is 
similar  to  that  of  horn,  though,  according  to 
Scherer's  analysis,  they  contain  one  eq.  less 
of  oxygen  than  that  body.  When  dissolved 
in  and  heated  with  potash  ley,  ammonia  is 
eliminated  and  a  solution  formed,  which,  upon 
neutralization  with  acetic  acid,  gives  a  white, 
gelatinous  precipitate,  Protbiit.  (1)  Addi- 
tional to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  they 
contain  minute  portions  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. (?)  Scherer's  formula  for  feathers  is 
C^gHggN^O,,.  According  to  Besanez,  the 
beard  of  feathers  generally  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  silex  in  the  ashes,  averaging  about 
83  pr.  ct.;  the  quill  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
and  the  pith  none.  They  contain  also  iron, 
phosphate  of  lime,  basic  phosphate  of  soda, 
but  neither  sulphates  nor  chlorides. 

FEATHER  ORE.  Min.  Occurs  in  capil- 
lary threads.  Melts  and  fumes  in  a  candle- 
flame  ;  fuses  on  charcoal,  and  may  be  almost 
wholly  volatilized  in  white  fumes;  in  an  open 
tnbe  gives  a  white,  volatile  sublimate  of  oxide 
of  antimony,  and  one  not  volatile,  of  antimo- 
nite  of  lead ;  soluble  in  heated  muriatic  acid. 
Form.  Pb8,SbS,-fPbS  (iJow).  Local.  Wolfs- 
berg,  Harz. 

FECULA.    See  Stauch. 

FELDSPAR.  Min,  Syn,  Orthotomous 
feldspar,  M,;  Felspar;  Orthoclase,  Onhose, 
Adularia,  Amausite,  Amazonstone,  Glassy,  F., 
Icespar,  Leelite,  Moonstone,  Murchisonite,  Na- 
poleonite,  Necronite, Variolite.  Ger,  Feldstein, 
Feldspath,  Eisspath,  Mondstein. 

Dfcrip,  Cryst.  oblique  rhombic;  second- 
ary forms  very  numerous;  cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  the  base  or  main  end-plane,  which 
ts  convenient  in  determining  other  planes, 
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even  in  fragments;  cleavage  imperfect,  parallel 
to  2d  side-planes ;  but  the  two  cleavages  united 
gTve  to  fragments  a  cubical  form.  PI.  DL 
figs.  32 — 34  represent  several  forms  of  feJd* 
spar.  In  fig.  32,  c  is  the  main  end-plane,  a  and 
b  the  1st  and  2d  side-planes ;  c  and  b  are  also 
^een  in  figs.  33  and  34.  Beside  these,  fig.  88 
is  combined  with  the  back  oblique  end-plane 
2  cf ,  the  verticle  prism  g  of  the  main  8-hednm« 

tr 

and  a  vertical  prism -|*    Fig.  34,  in  addition 
3 

to  c,  6,  g,  and  2  if,  has  the  back  oblique  prism 
(/  of  the  main  8-hedron,  with  its  back  oblique 
end-plane  rf^.  Twined  crystals  are  frequently 
united  on  different  planes,  always  recognised 
by  re-entrant  angles  formed  by  planes  or  stria 
on  the  surface.  The  same  may  be  observed 
in  massive  feldspar. 

H  =s  6.   G  =  2-5,  Adularia,  2-59,  Glassy,  F. 

Color  white,  grayish,  reddish,  greenish: 
flesh-red,  green ;  lustre  vitreous,  rarely  pearly; 
transparent,  translucent;  fracture  conchoidal 
to  uneven;  streak  white,  or  grayish-white. 

Behavior,  Fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges 
to  a  semi-transparent,  blebby  glass ;  dissolved 
slowly  by  borax  and  soda  to  a  transparent 
glass,  the  latter  rarely  free  from  bubbles; 
mic  salt  dissolves  it  when  pulverized,  leaving 
a  siliceous  skeleton;  becomes  blue  on  the 
fused  edges,  with  cobalt  solution ;  not  attacked 
by  acids ;  vitrifies  superficially,  or  may  fast 
in  a  porcelain  furnace,  to  a  translucent,  bub- 
bly glass. 

Analysit,  This  important  mineral  has  been 
frequently  analyzed,  and  with  somewhat  vary- 
ing results ;  but  nearly  all  analyses  lead  to  the 
general  formula  KO,  SiO.-^  ALO,,  3  SiO,.  A 
part  of  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  small  quan- 
tities of  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  part  , 
of  the  alumina  by  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
The  following  analyses  show  the  composition 
of  orthoclase,  1.  calculated  from  the  formula; 
2.  Adularia,  by  Berthier;  3.  Siberian,  green, 
by  Abich ;  4.  Glassy,  F.,  from  Mont  d'Or,  by 
Berthier;  5.  Glassy,  F.,  from  basalt  near  Gul- 
tingen,  by  Schnedermann ;  6.  Flesh-colored  F., 
from  Lomnitz,  by  V.  Rose,  who  first  showed 
the  presence  of  alkali ;  7.  a  highly  translucent, 
massive  feldspar,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Wilmingw 
ton,  Del.,  spec  grav.  in  piece  ss  2*562,  in 
powder  2*565 ;  6.  a  bluish  and  smoky  feldspar 
from  Brandy  wine  quarries  of  Blue  rock  {Trap" 
pean)t  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Wilmington,  Del.; 
resembles  glassy  feldspar ;  spec  grav.  =s  2>603. 
Nos.  7  and  8  by  Booth  and  Boy^,  Tran$*  jfm. 
PhU,  Soc,,  U,  53. 

In  No.  3  the  0*49  consisted  of  oxides  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  manganese,  the  first  of  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  green  color.  It  will 
be  observed  from  the  following  analyses,  and 
from  the  composition  of  orthoclase  in  the 
tabular  view  of  feldspathic  minerals,  that  al- 
though potassa  in  general  predominates,  it  is 
probably  always  replaced  partially  by  soda. 
Abich  has  found  4  pr.  ct  soda  in  a  glassy  feld- 
spar;'but  if  Schnedermann's  analysis  be  cor^ 
rect,  the  quantity  he  finds,  10  pr.  ct.,  is  sur- 
prising. A  large  proportion  of  soda  is  cha- 
racteristic of  trachytic  feldspars. 
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Feldspars  are  subject  to  decompositioD,  and 
ibond  in  the  various  stages  between  the  trans- 
parent crystal  and  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay. 
It  is  probable  that  carbonic  acid  is  an  import- 
ant agent  in  its  disintegration,  by  acting  on  its 
alkali ;  bat  it  is  also  true,  that  a  portion  of 
silicate  of  potassa  is  removed.  Few  clays 
are  destitute  of  potassa,  and  in  those  which 
can  be  traced  to  feldspar,  it  amounts  still  to 
several  pr.  ct. 

Varieties  and  LocaUHet.  JdtUaria  (from  Adula, 
a  peak  of  8t  Gothard)  is  usually  applied  to 
a  transparent  variety  generally  found  in  granite 
rocks,  and  includes  Valencianite,  Moomtone^  pre- 
senting pearly  reflections ;  when  polished,  Surv 
9tont,  opalesceat  from  scales  of  mica.  Common 
feldgpar  includes  subtranslucent  varieties,  al- 
though many  of  those  included  under  the  name 
are  not  true  feldspars.  (See  Fsldspathic 
MiirsBALS.)  Necronite  gives  off  a  feiid  odor 
-when  struck.  Mitrchiioltite  from  Dawlish  and 
Arran,  is  yellowish  gray.  Leelite  from  Gry- 
phytian,  in  Sweden,  is  deep  flesh-red,  with  a 
-waxy  lustre.  Glcuay-feldspar  is  a  more  distinct 
variety,  with  a  large  proportion  of  soda,  and 
is  characteristic  of  trachytic  rocks ;  the  term 
Ict'Spar  is  also  given  to  this  variety.  Amazow 
$Ume  is  the  green,  Siberian  variety.  The 
Aventwrine  variety  owes  its  play  of  light  to  par- 
ticles of  iron  pyrites,  and  is  found  in  other 
feldspathic  minerals.  The  localities  of  this 
important  constituent  of  rocks  are  very  nu- 
merous. Double  twin  crystals  are  abundant 
around  Carlsbad.  Among  the  finer  localities 
of  crystallized  feldspar  are  Ekatherinenburg, 
in  Siberia;  Arendal,  in  Norway ;  Warmbrunn, 
in  Silesia;  St.  Gothard^ Baveno, in  Piedmont; 
Land's  End;  Mourne  Mountains,  Ireland. 
Glassy  feldspar  occurs  abundantly  in  the  tra- 
chjTte  of  Drachenfels,  on  the  Rhine,  in"^  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  In  the  U.  S.  may  be  enu- 
merated Acworth,  N.  H.;  Paris,  Maine;  Ros- 
sic,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  Warwick,  Amity,  Eden- 
ville.  Orange  Co.,  dec.,  N.  Y.;  Haddam,  Mid- 
dletown,  dtc.  Conn.;  Attleboro,  ^.,  Penn. 
Adularia  occurs  at  Parsonsfield,  Me.:  Brim- 
field,  Mass.-;  Haddam,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  sun- 
stone  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  an  aventurine  variety 
at  the  quarries  near  Leiperville,  Penn.,  and  at 
the  Brandywine  quarries,  Del.,  where  the  play 
of  light  is  due  to  spangles  of  iron  pyrites ;  ne- 
cronite occurs  at  Rogers's  rock,  Essex  Co., 
and  at  Tliomson's  quarry  near  196th  street, 
N.Y. 

Massive  feldspar  is  found  at  most  of  the 
above  localities  in  the  U.  S.,  besides  manjr 
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others.  A  few  miles  north-west  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  there  is  a  large  vein  of  a  white  feld- 
spar, masses  of  which  are  semi-transparent 
Some  of  the  disintegrating  parts  of  the  vein 
appear  to  be  albite. 

Use,  Moonstone  and  amazonstone  are  some- 
times employed  as  gems.  Massive  feldspar, 
when  sufficiently  pure,  is  largely  used  in  fine 
pottery  and  porcelain,  to  flux  the  quartz  and 
clays.  The  presence  of  much  iron  renders  it 
worthless.  Kaolin,  or  partially  disintegrated 
feldspar,  is  the  basis  of  fine  potteiy  and  por- 
celain. Cornish  granite  presents  its  feldspar 
intermediate  between  kaolin  and  the  cryst^- 
line  mineral,  and  may  be  viewed  as  the  most 
important  constituent  of  English  pottery. 

Feldspar,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  treats 
ed  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  alum.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  as  a  source  of  potash,  and  its  large 
content  of  that  alkali,  12  to  16  pr.  ct.,  renders 
its  economical  extraction  very  desirable  for 
the  arts. 

FELDSPATHIC  MINERALS.  Jtftn.  Feld- 
spar  is  an  essential  and  abundant  constituent 
of  granite,  sienite,  and  other  plutonic  rocks, 
but  many  minerals  have  been  included  under 
the  common  name  of  feldspar,  which  present 
difliering  constitutions  by  formula,  but  from 
their  general  resemblance,  they  may  constitute 
a  special  order  of  feldspathic  minerals.  Svan- 
berg,  upon  examining  the  feldspars  of  Scan- 
dinavian granite,  found  some  of  them  com- 
posed according  to  the  formula  2  (3  RO,  4  SiO^ 
+3  ( AljO,,  4  SiO,),  another  =  3  (RO,  SiO,)+ 
2  (ALO,,  3  SiO,),  a  third  =  RO,  SiO.+ ALO., 
2  SiO,,  a  fourth  =  6  (RO,  SiO,)  +  5  (AlgO^ 
2  SiOj).  The  first  is  labradorite,  with  an  ex- 
cess of  silica,  and  of  the  silicate  of  alumina; 
the  second  is  feldspar,  with  an  excess  of  sili- 
cate of  RO ;  the  third  is  oligoclase ;  and  the 
fourth  is  oligoclase,  with  an  excess  of  silicate 
of  RO.  We  have  examined  an  albite  from 
Delaware,  which  was  composed  nearly  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  5  (RO,  SiO,)+6(RjOy 
2  8iO,).  See  Proc.  jSm,  PhiL  80c.  1841,  and  the 
art.  Alb  ITS  in  the  present  work.  RO  includes 
potassa,  soda,  and  lime  in  all  but  the  second, 
which  has  no  lime. 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  Abich, 
exhibits  feldspathic  minerals,  divided  into  two 
classes  by  their  crystalline  form,  those  of  the 
triclinate  system  abounding  in  soda  and  lime, 
those  of  the  monoclinate  system  chiefly  cha- 
racterized by  potassa. 
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T9  labradorlte*  hj  Abich,  mnst  be  added 
9-89  of  protoxide  of  maugnnese*  The  anor. 
thite  analyzed  was  from  the  dulot^it^'bciuldt^rfi 
of  Botnmaf  but  Forchbammer  has  found  it  in 
Iceland  J  tabradorit?,  from  modern  lavas  of 
Etna,  and  characterises  doleritc  and  some 
basalts.  The  formula  of  arjdesin  is  that  of 
leaeite,  which  crystallizes  acconlinj^  to  the 
regular  system  ;  it  was  formerly  called  pseudo- 
albile,  and  occurs  in  p-cen^tone,  in  andesilc* 
Oli^oclase  is  from  Scandinavian  g^neiss-^a- 
niie,  Fericline  is  f^[>und  in  veins  in  pranit*?; 
potash  albite  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of 
the  trachyte  of  Drachenfels,  The  1st  albite  is 
calculated  according  to  the  formula;  the  £d 
is  from  Brevig,  in  Norway.  Ryacolite,  in  the 
dolomite  boulders  of  Somma,  The  Isi  glassy- 
feldspar  from  Epomcjeo,  the  2d  from  Somma, 
and  the  3d  fmm  Pantellaria ;  it  characterizes 
trachytic  rocks.  B^r*.  Jahrcjtb.  irJ.  190* 
FELLINIC  ACm.  See  Bii,i. 
FERMENTATION,  T^cL  Chrm.  Grr,  Glh- 
rung*  On  accottfit  of  its  bearing  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  its  application  to 
domestic  economy  aod  its  important  play  in 
the  arts,  fermentation  is  highly  deserving  the 
minutest  investigation  by  the  chemist,  more 
especially  when  we  considi-r  the  present  evi- 
dent tendency  of  chemical  science  to  extend 
the  principle  of  ferments  to  a  large  number  of 
important  chemical  chaoges.  Former  chem- 
ists, and  indeed  we  may  say  the  ancients,  dis- 
tinguished 4  kinds:  the  vinous,  panaTy,  ace- 
tous and  putrefactive ;  hot  of  these  the  acetotts 
15  hesitatingly  placed  under  fermentative 
changes,  while  the  p  an  a  ry  combines  the  vinous 
ind  others.  At  present  we  dtstio^ish  the 
De  %  tri  nic,        B  u  ty  ric,  C  Benioic, 

Q]aco3!C|         Mucous,  i  Sinapic, 

Vinoasi,  Acetous,  t.0^5il\iitn)t. 


To  ih€flp  some  chemi^hi  add  othcm, 
other  chemists  throw  sDme  of  the  mbcm  «t 
of  the  class  of  trae  feraaentatiODai 

The  alcobolic,  which  is  a  type  of  tht  ih^ 
consists  in  the  change  of  a  saccharine  wli- 
tion,  with  the  presence  of  yeast  or  ferta«9t» 
resultmi:  in  the  production  of  an  alcob^ 
liquid.  The  juice  of  fruits  ferments  spot* 
taneously,  Bs  it  encloses  both  the  ferment  lad 
suj^ar.  To  the  infusion  of  malted  grain  fii^j 
ment  is  added;  but  after  femientaikm 
quantity  of  ferment  is  increased,  being  for 
from  a  substance  existiag  in  the  graia.  Hk 
shall  first  consider  the  nature  of  fenneatiil 
ferinenfation*  and  then  the  several  Idnds  eni* 
me  rated  above* 

L  Ftrtmnt.  Syn.  Yeast,  Leaven,  Bu* 
Gcr.  Hefe,  GdhrmitteL  Fr.  Lerufp,  lenin* 
The  yeast  which  rises  to  (he  top  of  fermfntaf 
mall  liqoor  (see  BKaa>Js  composed  of  oTeidii 
globules  {m^tyfdtrmn  rrritmef),  about  tAi  *^ 
in  diameter>  the  surfaces  of  which  OJtea  bitt 
minute  appendages,  which  are  regarded  if 
some  as  germs,  attached  to  their  prrrdaeiof 
cells.  When  fermentation  is  progressiaj,  ** 
globules  move  about  in  all  directioas;  ibiH 
an  alhamtnous  or  nitrogenous  matter  be  in  tb£ 
saccharine  solution,  the  lateral  appeadipf 
become  more  fully  developed,  and  alter  att«i>^ 
ing  a  certain  si;re  separate  and  assume  aa  ill4^ 
pendent  exi  steo  c  e.  In  beers,  containing  g^aien 
or  nitrogenous  matter,  from  which  the  fCMt 
is  formed,  the  latter  increases  t«  maojf  lijiie* 
the  volume  of  what  was  originally  intriedoce* 
into  the  liquid.  From  this  view  it  wottH  if 
pear  to  be  organised  atid  endowed  with  ti* 
tality,  a  theory  which  sonae  chemists  mainitia> 
When  a  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  f«fni(ttit 
the  latter  continnes  acting  until  all  the  f^ 
U^  tiCkti vetted  into  alcohol,  and  Ihcn  loss's  iu 
^^tt^f^^tviiAii  lA  %  \KxmKbV  m  th€  tame  hfoid 
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vbieb,  say  the  same  chemists,  shows  its 
vitality,  inasmach  as  its  existence  ceases  with 
the  removal  of  its  nourishment, — sagar.  To 
this  mnst  be  added,  that  all  albuminous  mat- 
ters are  readily  convertible  into  ferment. 
Gluten  changes  to  ferment  by  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture,  at  common  temperatures. 
Albumen,  with  water  and  sugar,  at  91®  be- 
comes a  true  ferment  in  about  3  weeks,  and 
fermentation  then  proceeds,  although  slowly. 
The  same  takes  place  with  casein,  muscle, 
&€•;  and  when  any  of  these  is  once  converted 
into  ferment,  it  produces  a  deposit  of  ferment 
which  determines  an  ordinary  rapid  fermenta- 
tion. It  would  also  appear  that  the  globules 
of  these  ferments  are  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  those  of  yeast,  from  whatever 
source  derived.  Add  to  this,  that  only  a  nitro- 
genous matter  is  capable  of  becoming  a  fer- 
ment, and  among  these  only  such  as  has 
formed  part  of  an  organized  structure.  These 
and  some  other  facts  seem  to  point  out  the 
organized  nature  and  vital  action  of  a  ferment. 
According  to  Mulder,  yeast  is  a  plant  con- 
listing  of  isolated  cells,  the  tissue  of  which 
has  the  composition  G,2H,gO,g,  and  therefore 
approximates  to,  without  being  identical  with 
eeUuiose.  Each  vesicle  encloses  a  protein 
body,  which  being  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  is  neither 
gluten  nor  albumen;  and  is  so  easily  altered 
by  boiling  water,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
superoxide  of  protein,  C.o^37^'s^26  =  ^\o^3i 
N^O,g  -f  Oj  +  6  HO.  Extracted  with  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, it  has  an  analo^^ous  composition  to 
fibrin,  albumen  and  casein.  The  vesicles 
daring  fermentation  are  penetrated  cxosmoti- 
ealJy  by  the  protein  body  which  immediately 
nodergoes  decomposition  at  a  cc^ain  tempera- 
tnre,  forming  ammonia  and  an  extractive 
which  has  not  been  accurately  examined. 
Thus, 

Protrin.  Ammonia.       Extractive. 

C«H,.N.O„  _  H,.N.  =  C,.H,.0„. 

According  to  Mitscherlich,  fermentation  is 
ejected  by  a  vegetable,  putrefaction  by  an 
animal  production,  and  that  by  only  one  spe- 
cies of  infusory  animal.  Vvhen  sugar  is 
added  to  a  liquid  containing  these  animals,  a 
regetable  body,  ferment,  is  produced;  and 
when  more  sugar  is  added,  the  production  of 
the  animals  ceases,  and  that  of  the  ferment  is 
increased.  In  the  upper  or  common  fermenta- 
tion, the  globules  are  larger,  and  have  smaller 
globules  branching  off  from  them,  which  act 
as  germs,  to  produce  yeast.  In  the  lower  or 
Bavarian  process,  the  ferment  consists  of 
small  globules  only,  which  grow  isolated  in 
the  liquid. 

Boachardat  distinguishes  3  alcoholic  fer- 
ments :  common  beer-yeast,  of  larger  globules 
with  germs,  which  completes  fermentation  in 
m  few  days  at  from  50^  to  85^,  and  cannot  act 
in  m  strong  alcoholic  liquid ;  ferment  of  lees 
(lower  ferment),  of  smaller  globules,  which 
nets  between  60^  and  65®,  completes  its  pro- 
cess in  3  or  4  months  even  in  liquids  of  16  pr. 
et.  alcohol,  and  is  not  sensibly  decomposed 
during  that  time;  and  black  ferment,  of  still 
wmMUcr  globules,  which  produces  fermentation  j 


in  not  less  than  6  months,  even  in  a  17  pr.  ct 
liquid,  and  is  not  destroyed  during  fermenta- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
peculiar  organic  form  of  the  globules  of  yeasi 
is  no  more  an  evidence  of  their  vital  exist- 
ence, whether  fungous  or  animal,  than  the 
semi-organized  forms  of  amylaceous  matters. 
If  the  vitaiing  globules  of  yeast  feed  upon 
sugar  and  evolve  it  wholly,  as  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol,  they  act  differently  from  what  we 
know  of  all  other  plants  or  animals.  Regard- 
in{?  fermentation,  with  Liebig,  as  an  instance 
of  a  decomposing  substance,  ferment,  inducing 
the  transformation  of  another,  sugar,  the  former 
does  not  cease  to  act  after  the  sugar  has  been 
wholly  transformed,  but  continues  decompos- 
ing, although  slowly,  by  reason  of  its  insolu- 
bility. 

By  Berzelius  and  others,  fermentation  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  catalytic  force, 
a  name  given  to  a  series  of  phenomena  in 
which  a  compound  body  is  decomposed  by 
the  presence  or  contact  of  another  body,  with- 
out receiving  any  thing  from  the  latter.  But 
a  careful  examination  of  the  several  phe- 
nomena classed  under  catalytic  action,  will 
show  that  very  different  conditions  are  required 
in  different  instances;  and  since  the  phe- 
nomena of  fermentation  are  of  a  distinct  cha- 
racter, they  are  more  conveniently  studied 
under  the  views  set  forth  by  Liebig. 

Yeast  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  it  is 
neither  the  soluble  nor  insoluble  portion  which 
induces  fermentation  in  a  sugar  solution,  if 
oxygen  be  excluded.  Colin  has  showed  that 
it  is  the  soluble  which  possesses  this  power, 
and  that  only  when  oxygen  is  present  When 
the  hot  infusion  is  decanted  from  the  insoluble 
residue,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  induces 
rapid  fermentation,  which  it  would  not  do 
previous  to  its  exposure.  The  yeast  disap- 
pears during  fermentation,  by  oxidation  and  a 
transftjrmation  of  its  constituents.  Th^nard 
found  that  100  pts.  of  sugar  were  wholly  fer- 
mented by  20  pts.  beer-yeast,  the  insoluble 
portion  of  which,  aAer  fermentation,  amounted 
to  1.3-7;  and  that  this  was  reduced  to  10  pts. 
by  fermenting  a  fresh  solution  of  sugar.  The 
last  10  pts.  had  the  properties  of  woody  fibre. 
When  yeast  is  thoroughly  washed,  the  residue 
loses  the  power  of  inducing  fermentation,  but 
regains  it  when,  by  exposure  in  a  warm  place, 
it  commences  again  to  decompose.  When 
the  quantity  of  ferment  is  insufficient,  all  the 
yeast  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  sugar 
disiippear,  but  the  excess  of  sugar  remains  in 
the  alcoholic  solution.  When  the  yeast  is  in 
excess,  a  portion  of  it  remains  aAer  all  the 
sugar  is  converted,  and  scarcely  decomposes, 
or  very  slowly ;  but  if  added  to  a  fresh  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  induces  its  transformation.  It 
appears,  then,  that  yeast  only  acts  when  it  is 
itself  in  a  state  of  decomposition  or  eremap 
causis,  through  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
air;  and  that  it  communicates  a  chemical  or 
molecular  movement  to  the  elements  of  sugar, 
inducing  their  re-arrangement  in  other  forma. 
Fermentation,  then,  is  ui  maluice  ol\SL<^€\a% 
afinity.   liebig. 

The  first  cause  of  .fen&siktiL^dim  Hm\A»x\  Vn. 
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ai  ft  certftin  letup erature  the  protein  compound 
of  jeast  cannot  ejcist  in  solution,  and  its  de- 
composition extends  to  the  sugar*  A  small 
^inntity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  the  com- 
mencement^ but  its  absorption  is.  rather  th« 
consequence^  than  the  eau^e  of  ibe  decompo* 
iition  of  tbe  protein  compound.  Muidtr. 

Amon^  ihe  ranons  causes  of  transforma- 
tions, Liebig  draws  attention  to  three,  m  play- 
ing the  moat  important  pan  in  fer  me  stations : 
eremacausis,  fermeniatiou  and  patrefacdonf 
Eremacausis  {see  this  Art*)  is  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  a  body  by  the  oxygen  of  ihe  air, 
L  whereby  new  and  simpJer  compounds  are  pro- 
duced. Fenneatarlun  ia  the  transposition  of 
the  elements  of  oiie  complex  compound,  by 
the  presence  of  a  body  in  the  act  of  decgmpo- 
eltioD>  producing  new  and  simpler  compounds 
With  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  elements 
of  water.  Putrefaction  is  the  transposition 
of  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  complex  c^^m- 
pounds,  the  elejnetit$  of  both  Brraiiging  them- 
selves mutually  into  new  product}!,  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  elements  of 
water^ 

Ercmacausis  takes  place  wheu  the  body  is 
simply  moistened  vitli  water,  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  alkali,  or  most  commonly  by  con- 
tact with  another  body  already  in  ihi^  state  of 
decay.  In  this  action  a  bi^dy  absorbs  oxygen, 
which  chielly  s<;ems  to  act  on  its  hydrogen, 
forming  watf^r,  whiJe  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
ftnd  OX}' gen  remain  in  g,  separate  as  carbonic 
acidi  The  removal  of  a  portion  of  hydrogen 
has  induced  the  transposition  of  the  remaining 
atoms,  so  that  carbonic  acid  and  oiher  pro- 
ducts  are  formed,  according  to  their  affinities. 
In  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  bodieii,  we 
have  also  the  affinities  of  carbon  for  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  for  hydrogen,  thuii  exhibiiiii^  an 
analogy  between  eremacausi^i  and  putrefac- 
tion* In  fact  aU  putrefying  bodies  pass  into 
a  slate  of  decay  when  exposed  freely  to  the 
air,  and  all  deCQying  matters  into  that  of  pu- 
trefaction, when  air  is  excluded.  In  organic 
bodies  destitute  of  uiirogeu,  the  ultimate  pro* 
ducts  of  decay  are  carbonic  acid  and  water  i 
and  if  nitrogen  be  present,  ammonia  is  formed 
in  addition  to  these;  but  there  are  tdso  other 
substances  resulting  under  some  circum- 
stances, such  as  hydrogen  or  a  earbohydro- 
gen.  Fresh,  moist  gluten  evolved  in  5  weeks 
S8  times  its  volume  of  gas,  of  which  j  were 
carbonic  acid  and  jr  pure  h)  dro^^en,  but  no 
ferment  was  formed.  (De  SamtHrc)  Now  hy- 
drogen is  not  evolved  iu  ft'rmentation  with 
yeast,  and  hence  the  transformafion  of  gluten 
in  a  saccharine  solution  is  of  a  difTerent  kind 
from  ihat  just  noticed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
change  of  gluten  to  the  insoluble  state  is  due 
lo  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  that  partly 
from  water.  The  change  produced  in  gluten 
by  oxidation  in  a  sugar  solution  ^  is  transferred 
to  the  sugar  which  is  separated  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid ;  in  other  words,  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugar  is  a  reilex  action  o£ 
the  transformation  of  gluten.  Other  sub- 
Btancea  being  usually  present  in  these  solu^ 
tions,  ar«  of  course  more  or  less  inductively 
aif^cted  by  the  chemical  cbangea  go\n^  tot- 
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bol,  etc*,  are   generated  during  fennentatiaa^ 
add  are  the  results   of  partial  deoxidatiofl^ 
But  some  of   these    bodies  being  probablf^' 
furmed  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  the  ele» 
ments  of  gluten  and  sugar,  a  true  process  gf 
putrefaction  is  going  forward.  Litbigt 

Camjitniliiin  and  ulmviiir  o//en««ii.  Pajren't 
proximate  analysis  of  yeast  gave  in  100  pi^ 

Niirog.  matter,  with  sulpbar ISS'TS 

Envelope  of  cellulose. » . , ,  ^ ,  ^ 2^37 

Fatty  matters  ...,*.,,,»,,..••,«•.•     ^10 
Mineral  matters  *!•. ««.«*«. .«.«*...    fi>84 

100  part!!  of  purified  yeast  gave,  according 
to  DumaSf  Mitjscherlich  and  Schlossberger, 

D.        M.         a 

Carbon.*... 50*0  47-0  47*93 

Hydrogen 7*3  6*0  <^fl9 

Nitrogen 15-0  lO-O  9^71 

Oxygen,  &e......  3>0  d&A  3^11 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  inclnded  in  Ibi 

Sc  bios  she  r^er  divided  the  yeast  by  }Tc<t49it 
into  two  parts:  a  nitrogenous  body  ana-Iofctt* 
to  protein  and  cellulose.  Mulder  gives  f£»nie 
compofition  of  the  envelope  C^jH,^Ojj,  Thick 
is  not  cellulose;  and  for  the  enclosed  bodj, 
C^gHa^XOjg,  which  is  protein  with  0,  and 
6  HO*  Mitscherlich*s  analysis  of  yeast  dried 
at  248"^,  gave  7*5  to  7*6  pr*  cL  ashcs^  which 
contained  in  LOO  pt3>t 

1.       .   1 

Phosphoric  actd *...  41-8       35-5 

Potassa .„**,*  39-5        S8-3 

Phosphaie  of  magnesia»»*»   lO-e        St-S 
Phosphate  of  lime 2-3         9^7 

The  beer  from  which  this  yeast  ^as  takes 
gave  30-7  pr.»ct.  ashes,  of  the  following  coni' 
position : — 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  * 3<MI 

Polassa .«,.«  404 

Soda „     O-S 

Phosphate  of  magnesia ,  ♦ ^ , .    0-0 

Phosphate  of  lime  ...,...*.*«,.  ^ ,, «    M 
Silica .,,  tM 

Yeast  dried  at  212*=,  or  boiled  for  *  or  I 
minutes  in  water,  dues  not  whoHy  lose  its  ftr* 
mcnting  power,  but  iEs  energy  is  much  weilt' 
ened.  .\n  exposure  during  a  night  to  a  tcn- 
perature  of  14"  or  12^,  does  not  diminish  iti 
power.  The  most  remarkable  behavior  of 
yea^t  is  to  sugar  in  solution,  transforming  the 
Intter  wholly  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acii 
The  best  proportions  of  the  solution  for  njrtd 
action  are  1  pt.  sugar  to  3  or  4  water,  and  1  pt^ 
fresh  yeast  to  5  pts.  sngar,  although  50  pts. 
sugar  by  fermentation  only  destroy  1  pt.  jrast* 
calculated  in  the  dr)'  state.  The  best  tcmpen- 
ture  is  beti^een  70^  and  80*, 

Diflerent  substances  have  a  different  actioi 
on  the  fermenting  power  of  ye&^t.  LeO  ift 
contact  with  alcohol  for  24  hours  at  113',  ud 
then  evaporated,  yeast  produces  fermentaticm 
after  a  day,  but  still  feebly  ;  if  left  in  a  atronflf 
alcoholic  liquid  fermentation  ceases,  and  liie 
^\ob\k'Le*  of  yeast  contract;   hence  it  is  ihil 


aneciea  oy  lue  cnemicat  cnangea  go\n^  Vot-\^\oa\we*  ot:  yeast  contract;   nence  it  is  UiU 
ward*    Thus  ea&nthie  «ther  uld  ua^Vis^  i^£^\^Sii%%  c-B^;nnx  >^  ^Xf^A^can^V^  ^tmentation  i 
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gn^KT  nrength  than  1 5  pr.  ct  alcohol.  6  drops 
of  oil  of  terpentine  with  8  oz.  water,  f  oz.  sug^ 
and  15  gn,  yeast,  will  not  ferment  The  mine- 
ral acids  either  retard  or  prevent  fermentation. 
Sulphuric,  salphurous,  muriatic  and  nitric, 
6  drops  of  each,  with  the  above  proportion 
of  sugar,  water  and  yeast,  prevent  fermenta- 
tion ;  phosphoric  and  arsenious  retard  it  The 
same  proportions  of  in^dienis  being  used,  5 
or  10  drops  of  acetic  acid  (of  10^)  and  of  a 
strong  solution  of  lactic  acid,  do  not  affect 
fermentation,  20  to  80  drops  destroy  it ;  tarta- 
ric and  citric  oppose,  but  do  not  hinder  it; 
oxalic  and  prussic  wholly  prevent  it ;  tannic 
appears  to  have  no  influence.  The  alkalies, 
free  or  carbonated,  hinder,  and  may  prevent 
it;  bat  it  commences  as  soon  as  they  are 
neutralized,  and  the  liquid  has  a  slight  excess 
of  acid;  their  presence  tends  to  form  more 
amylic  alcohol,  where  its  sources  are  present 
Strychnin  and  morphin  retard  the  process  by 
dieir  alkalinity ;  for,  when  neutralized,  it  pro- 
gresses as  before;  some  alkaloids  are  without 
any  action.  Cream  of  tartar,  acetate  of  po- 
tassa  and  Glauber's  salt  have  rather  a  favor- 
able, than  injurious  action.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, the  sulphites  and  solnble  sulphurets, 
oxide  of  mercury  and  probably  other  oxides 
in  a  hydrated  state,  prevent  fermentation ;  ox- 
ide of  lead  seems  to  be  entirely  innocuous. 
Calomel  has  no  influence;  alum  and  sugar 
of  lead  retard  it,  and  verdigris  and  corrosive 
sublimate  prevent  it  altogether.  {Quevenm.) 
-n^-sj  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  suflicient  to  arrest 
termentation,  which  does  not  commence  until 
the  proportion  is  reduced  to  ^^  J 1777*  It  appears 
that  the  smallest  quantities  retard  it,  for,  with 
■gzlj^f  only  half  as  much  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off*  as  by  a  normal  fermentation  without 
acid,  in  the  same  time ;  and  while  the  latter 
is  completed  in  48  hours,  the  former  is  not 
finished  in  8  days.  It  not  only  retards  the 
alcoholic  change,  but  produces  the  viscous 
fermentation.  Calvert,  Journ.  de  Pkar,  et  de  Ch, 
ix.92. 

Yeast  dissolves  in  chlorohydric  acid,  im- 
parting a  red  color  to  it,  like  protein  com- 
pounds. B}'  successive  treatment  with  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  there  are  obtained  from  it 
lactic  acid,  phosphate  of  potassa,  fatty  matters, 
and  a  yellow  oil  of  an  aromatic  odor  and  taste, 
aolnble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  cherry- 
red  color;  the  remainder  consists  of  globules 
similar  to  those  in  fresh  yeast,  but  of  less 
diameter,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  produc- 
ing fermentation.  Fresh  yeast  ground  up  with 
an  eqnal  weight  of  white  sugar  is  soon  con- 
Terted  into  an  oily  liquid,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  molasses,  it  will  keep  for  years  unimpaired. 

S.  Fermentation  in  generaL  Although  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  fermentation  agree  in  certain 
points,  yet  they  diflfer  so  much  in  their  results, 
that  some  chemists  still  adhere  to  the  older 
dlTiaions  of  vinous,  acetous  and  putrid.  Their 
agreements  and  differences  follow,  but  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  but  few  of  them  have  been 
minutely  studied,  in  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  investi- 
gntion. 

Camiaet.  The  contact  of  a  nitrogenous  oT' 
gmie  bodj,  the  ferment^  is  necessary  to  pro- 


duce fermentation  in  a  substance  contained  m 
an  aqueous  solution ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  ferment  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
change  or  decay,  before  it  performs  its  ftmo> 
tions ;  for  it  is  found  in  such  a  state  where 
carefully  examined,  as  instanced  by  yeast, 
diastase,  emulsin,  myrosin,  6ce.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  ferment  in  different  stages  of 
decomposition,  containing,  therefore,  different 
successive  compounds,  determines  different 
kinds  of  fermentation ;  for,  while  fresh  dias- 
tase will  produce  the  dextrinic  and  glucosic 
changes,  when  exposed  for  some  days  to  a 
moist  air,  it  produces  the  lactic  transforma- 
tion. 

Water,  It  will  be  observed  that  water  is 
essential  to  fermentation,  not  merely  as  the 
medium  of  chemical  action,  but  by  its  some- 
times taking  part  in  the  resulting  chemical 
changes.  Thus,  while  diastase  determines 
a  mere  molecular  action  on  starch,  converting 
it  into  dextrine  of  the  same  composition,  it 
forces  the  dextrine  to  assume  the  elements  of 
water  while  passing  into  glucose.  From  the 
development  of  hydrogen  in  the  putrefaction 
of  gluten  (see  above),  water  is  evidently  de- 
composed ;  and  we  know  that  putrefaction  in 
general  is  a  powerfully  deoxidizing  process, 
abstracting  oxygen  from  water,  where  the  sup- 
ply  of  this  element  from  the  air  or  the  solids 
present  is  insufficient 

Relative  quantity.  The  catalytic  phenomena 
of  fermentation  are  characterized  by  the  rela- 
tion of  quantity  between  the  ferment  and  the 
fermented.  A  very  small  amount  of  emulsin 
will  convert  a  large  amount  of  amygdalin  into 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  prussic  acid,  dtc  One 
part  of  dry  yeast  will  catalyze  50  pts.  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  One  part 
diastase  will  convert  2000  pts.  starch  into 
dextrine  and  glucose. 

Temperature,  A  more  or  less  elevated  tem- 
perature is  generally  required  to  produce  fer- 
mentation, but  the  different  kinds  take  place 
at  ditlerent  temperatures.  We  may  ascribe 
this  development  of  heat  to  the  eremacausis, 
or  slow  combustion  of  the  ferment  The  vis- 
cous fermentation  takes  place  between  40® 
and  60^,  although  it  may  occur  under  higher 
degrees  of  heat  The  fermentation  of  Ba- 
varian beer  cannot  pass  beyond  50^;  the 
vinous  is  most  perfect  between  70°  and  80®; 
the  benzoic  and  acetic  take  place  at  about  100®, 
although  the  former  will  admit  of  a  lower 
temperature.  The  amylic  probably  demands 
a  still  higher  heat;  and  we  may  ascribe  the 
formation  of  wood-spirit  (amylic  alcohol)  to 
a  catalytic  action  taking  place  at  a  verj'  ele- 
vated temperature,  as  iu  the  dry  distillation 
of  wood. 

Prevention  of  Fermentation,  In  general,  the 
same  circumstances  and  substances  have  a 
similar  effect  in  retarding  or  wholly  prevent- 
ing fermentation;  many  of  the  experiments 
above  given  on  the  behavior  of  yeast  being 
applicable  to  other  fermentations.  The  com- 
mon antiseptics  have  the  property  of  retarding 
or  preventing  them.  The  oxides,  metallic 
salts  and  some  organic  bodies  ^as«%%v^%^S» 
property,  probably  umle  cYiemvc«\Vf  ^V^  ^Kt- 
ments,  rendering  iViem  in&oVxi^Ve  a-'^^  va^tu 
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la  other  cases,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  a  counter 
cataljTtic  action. 

^miitanU,  It  is  mainly  in  the  resulting 
compounds,  and  the  changes  occurring  during 
fermentation,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  that  a 
dissimilarity  exists  between  different  kinds  of 
fermentation.  In  the  dextrinic,  starch  merely 
undergoes  a  molecular  change,  without  a 
change  of  ultimat.  composition;  in  the  glu- 
oosic,  dextrin  assumes  the  elements  of  water; 
in  the  lactic,  if  the  acid  be  formed  from  lac- 
tine,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water.  The 
acetous  change  consists  in  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  alcohol,  making  a  true  oxidation ; 
in  the  butyric  and  amylic,  there  is  a  deoxida- 
tion.  But  in  some  cases,  the  operations  are 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  putrefactive  character, 
according  to  the  above  view  of  putrefaction, 
the  elements  of  ferment  and  fermented  mutu- 
ally arranging  themselves  into  new  groupings ; 
thus  lactic  acid  is  almost  always  one  of  the 
products  of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  mat- 
ters; in  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the 
juice  of  beet-roots  or  parsnips,  at  9ft®  to  104**, 
beside  ammoniacal  products,  lactic  acid,  man- 
nite  and  mucous  matter  are  formed,  while 
sugar  and  ferment  have  both  disappeared. 
In  the  benzoic  transformation,  amy^dalin  is 
supposed  to  be  resolved  into  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, prussic  and  formic  acids,  sugar  and 
water,  withoat  union  with  the  ferment. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  remains 
for  thorough  chemical  investigation  of  the  fer- 
ment, the  fermented,  the  intermediate  changes 
and  their  total  resultants.  Hithei;to,  the 
chemist  has  confined  himself  too  much  to  an 
investigation  of  fermentation  taking  place  in 
complex  bodies,  especially  in  the  ferments. 
We  know  in  most  cases  the  exact  composition 
of  the  body  to  be  catalyzed,  starch,  sugar, 
amygdalin  and  others ;  but  the  ferments  may 
be  complex  bodies,  whose  proximate  constitu- 
ents are  unknown  to  us.  Even  in  the  trans- 
formation of  sugar,  we  know  only  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end;  that  it  is  finally  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  without  know- 
ing the  intermediate  changes  which  it  may 
possibly  suffer.  The  subject  can  only  be 
rendered  clear  by  a  preparatory  analytic  in- 
vestigation of  ferments,  and  a  careful  smdy 
of  the  transformations  of  their  separated  con- 
stituents, under  the  various  circumstances  of 
oxidation  ani  deoxidation,  alkaline  and  acid 
reaction,  in  presence  of  bodies  to  be  ferment- 
ed at  different  temperatures,  and  in  presence 
of  each  other  under  these  conditions. 

KiKDS    or    FsBXEITTATIOir. 

Although  we  shall  here  regard  the  changes 
as  distinct  from  each  other,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  are  consecutive ;  for 
the  experiments  of  Boutron  and  Fremy  have 
shown  that  the  first  action  of  the  ferment  in 
malt  is  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  glu- 
cose by  diastase;  that  it  next  assumes  the 
character  of  the  lactic  ferment,  converting  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  as  shown 
by  the  acidity  of  the  liquor.  The  liquid  then 
becomes  turbid,  depositing  a  sediment,  and 
the  alcoholic  fifrmenution  takes  place.  That 
^e  sediment  is  the  cause  of  the  alcoholic 
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changei  is  shown  by  filtering  the  liquid,  wlm 
the  ^coholic  fermentation  ceases.  Besides 
these  successive  changes  under  the  mmb 
conditions,  a  variation  of  conditions  may  pro- 
duce very  different  results ;  for,  while  sugv 
under  the  action  of  yeast  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  with  the  presence 
of  putrefying  white  cheese  it  produces  bntyrie 
acid,  with  gluten  or  rennet  it  may  generate 
mucous  matter  and  mannite,  and  in  the  juieea 
of  the  beet-root,  dec,  fermenting  spontaneously 
at  85**  to  100®,  it  produces  lactic  acid«  mncose 
and  mannite.  According  to  Bensch,  lactic 
acid  is  first  formed,  and  then  passes  into 
butyric 

1 .  Dextrimc  and  Ghncodc  FermmtatUm,  Starch 
is  so  rapidly  converted  into  glucose  by  the  no- 
tion of  diastase  or  malt,  that  it  requires  some 
care  to  observe  the  intermediate  formation  of 
dextrin  (see  Dkxtkiv  and  Diastase).  The 
change  of  starch  into  dextrin  is  only  mirie* 
cular,  both  substances  having  the  same  com- 
position. The  conversion  of  dextrin  into  gla* 
cose  or  starch-sugar,  consists  in  the  assump* 
tion  of  the  elements  of  water;  thus,  C,|H,pO,, 
-I-  2  HO  =s  C,jH,jO,g.  There  is  generally  a 
tendency  to  form  a  portion  of  lactic  acid  at 
the  same  time  Although  this  change  takes 
place  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  yet  its 
action  is  most  energetic  between  120^  and 
140°.  The  same  kind  of  fermentation  takes 
place  in  malting  barley,  and  in  the  germinip 
tion  of  other  seeds ;  a  small  amount  of  dias- 
tase or  albuminous  matter  in  the  seed  con- 
verts the  fecula  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  do 
powerful  is  the  action  of  pure  diastase,  that 

1  pt  of  it  is  said  to  convert  2000  pts.  stardi 
into  glucose. 

2.  Ftmwf  or  JlcohoHe  Fermmtatiim,  The 
various  kinds  of  sugar  give  rise  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  ferment,  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  from  40**  to  80^  The  ordinary  rapid 
fermentation  takes  place  usually  between  70^ 
and  80° ;  that  of  common  ales  and  beers  be- 
tween 66°  and  66°;  the  slower  process  in 
Bavarian  beer  and  some  wines,  between  4/6P 
and  60°. 

Glucose  is  transformed  by  fermentation  into 

2  eq.  alcohol  and  4  eq.  carbonic  acid;  dius^ 
C,jH„0,j  =3  2  (C.H^Oj)  +  4  CO-.  No  ao- 
count  is  taken,  in  this  change,  of  the  2  e^ 
water  in  crystallized  glucose.  A  solution  of 
glucose  polarizes  light  to  the  right,  and  cofr> 
tinues  to  do  so  during  fermentation.  A  solfr 
tion  of  fruit-sugar,  C,jH,jO,j,  polarizes  to  the 
leA,  and  likewise  continues  to  do  the  same 
during  the  same  change.  A  solution  of  caae- 
su^ar  polarizes  to  the  right,  but  by  the  action 
of  ferment  soon  polarizes  to  the  left,  and  then 
acts  like  fruit-sugar.  A  solution  of  molassea- 
sugar  does  not  polarize,  and  remains  without 
polarizing  power  during  fermentation.  Dex- 
trin, lactin  and  cane-sugar  are  convened  into 
glucose  before  fermentation.  {MitachMrHch  and 
Biot.)  The  above  formula  is  therefore  adapted 
to  all  vinous  fermentations ;  but  the  last  three 
substances  previously  take  up  the  elements 
of  water,  and  should  therefore  yield  a  larger 
amount  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  than  the 
sum  of  those  elements  in  the  original  sob- 
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ttmsee;  and  in  fict  it  is  found  by  experiment, 
hat  100  pts.  cane-sugar  yield  103  pts.  alcohol 
md  carbonic  acid  together.  {LUbig.)  It  was 
itated  that  lactin  assumes  water,  although  its 
imposition  is  G^^Uffiu*  or  exactly  that  of 
^ttGOse ;  but  the  formula  of  aDhydn>us  lactin 
IS  0^li^fi^^,  whence  it  must  take  up  6  eq. 
vater  to  form  2  eq.  glucose.  In  general,  and 
Bven  in  many  nice  experiments,  the  amounts 
oif  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  fall  several  pr. 
CL  short  of  the  amount  of  cane-sugar,  which 
ia  to  be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  lactic 
weidf  ammonia,  and  other  products,  partly  due 
10  a  transformation  of  sugar,  partly  to  putre- 
fiction  and  eremacausis. 

There  are  several  modifications  under  which 
the  vinous  fermentation  presents  itself  to  us: 
fly  where  yeast  acts  upon  a  solution  of  sugar, 
or  a  substance  transformable  into  sugar; 
k,  where  it  is  made  to  act  on  a  solution  of 
ragar  containing  also  glutcnous  matter,  by 
which  more  yeast  is  generated,  as  in  beers ; 
€»  where  yeast  does  not  exist  ready  formed, 
hnt  requires  the  action  of  air  to  generate  it, 
saccharine  matter  being  also  present,  as  in  the 
jaice  of  grapes  and  other  fruits;  ff,  the  hi«;h 
aad  low  fermentations ;  «,  the  secondary  pro- 
docts  due  to  various  conditions  and  foreign 
Mbatances;  /,  the  panary  fermentation. 

c  The  conditions  of  fermentation  have  been 
already  stated  above,  under  the  behavior  of 
fermenu  When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  sugar  in  due  proportions,  and  examined  by 
the  microscope,  carbonic  acid  is  observed  to 
be  developed  around  a  globule  of  yeast,  to  in- 
crease in  size  until  the  combined  specific 
weight  of  the  globule  and  gas  is  less  than  that 
of  the  liquid,  when  they  rise  together  to  the 
lop,  and  the  gas  bubble  bursting,  the  yeast 
again  falls.  Whence  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
transformation  of  sugar  took  place  in  or  upon 
the  globules  of  yeast,  by  means  of  its  organ- 
iied  structure;  an  inference  confirmed  by 
Lodersdorf,  who  found  that  yeast,  triturated 
10  aj  to  destroy  its  structure,  ceased  to  pro- 
ince  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  If  these 
observations  be  true,  they  do  not  subvert  the 
chemical  views  of  Liebig.  set  forth  more  fully 
Above,  under  ferment.  Whatever  views  may 
be  adopted,  the  facts  are,  that  with  a  suitable 
miztore  of  well-prepared  yeast,  pure  sugar 
•ad  water,  the  clear  liquid  becomes  turbid 
from  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its 
emulating  power  over  the  globules  of  yeast ; 
aad  when  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the 
liquid  becomes  clear.  It  now  contains  alcohol 
m  place  of  sugar,  and  probably  always  a  little 
kctic  acid  and  ammonia.  Alcohol  contracts 
the  globules  of  yeast,  rendering  it  inert ;  and 
hence  when  a  liquid  attains  to  a  strength  of 
16  pr.  ct.  alcohol,  fermentation  ceases.  Even 
this  strength  is  rarely  attained;  and  to  those 
hqaids  which  contain  more  alcohol,  a  distilled 
liquor  has  been  added. 

&  Under  the  Art.  Bcsa.  the  practical  details 
of  its  fermentation  are  fully  described.  This 
fermentation  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly 
ja  the  presence  of  glaten  in  the  solution  and 
ia  an  increase  of  yeast,  whereas  in  the  former 
case  the  yeast  was  destroyed,  or  converted  into 
woody  fibre.    Ojfgea  is  absorbed  during  the 


fermentation,  the  gluten  rendered  insoluble, 
precipitated  as  yeast,  and  carried  to  the  tojp 
of  the  liquid  by  the  buoyant  power  of  carbonic 
acid.  While  one  part  of  yeast  is  producing 
the  transformation  of  sugar  and  is  itself  trans- 
formed, it  induces  the  eremacausis  of  the 
soluble  gluten,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
insoluble  yeast  The  quantity  of  yeast  thus 
generated,  is  variously  stated  to  be  from  7  to 
30  times  as  great  as  that  originally  introduced 
into  the  liquid.  During  the  ordinary  fermenta- 
tion of  beer  the  temperature  rises  from  0°  to 
14°  higher  than  it  had  been,  which  is  due  to 
the  low  combustion  of  the  gluten.  In  most 
beers  a  portion  of  sugar  and  gluten  still  re- 
main unchanged,  and  hence  their  aptitude  to 
become  acidified  or  spoiled,  by  subsequent 
and  different  kinds  of  transformations.  If  a 
beer  fermented,  but  not  completely  so,  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  is  aAerwards 
exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  and  to  the 
air,  a  rapid  fermentation  is  produced,  which, 
by  its  raising  the  temperature  still  higher, 
tends  to  the  eremacausis  of  alcohol  and  the 
production  of  acetic  acid.  The  difference 
between  this  ordinary  fermentation  and  that 
taking  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  will  be 
given  below. 

r.  In  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  fruits, 
no  ferment  is  added ;  but  it  contains  glutenous 
matter  adapted  to  form  yeast;  and  the  process 
therefore  difi'ers  from  the  preceding  mainly  in 
the  spontaneous  formation  of  yeast,  by  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  The  juice  of 
grapes,  expressed,  apart  from  the  air,  does 
not  ferment;  but  when  air  or  oxygen  is  ad- 
mitted, fermentation  commences.    Gay-Ztotar. 

d.  The  temperature  during  fermentation  ex- 
ercises an  important  influence  on  the  liquid 
product  of  fermentation.  The  juice  of  beet- 
roots fermenting  spontaneously  at  85**  to  96®, 
yields  no  alcohol,  but  in  place  of  it  lactic  acid, 
mannite  and  mucose.  In  the  ordinary  fer- 
mentation, the  temperature  is  between  65®  and 
80°,  and  the  generated  yeast  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  liquid.  In  the  fermentation  of  wort  at 
a  temperature  of  40°  and  60°,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Bavarian  beer,  if  common  yeast  be 
added,  a  gradual  and  quiet  change  takes  place, 
and  yeast  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
containing  vessel.  If  this  precipitated  yeast 
be  employed  several  successive  times  for  fer- 
mentation at  the  same  temperature,  it  no 
longer  produces  common  fermentation  even 
at  50°.  It  is  different  in  appearance  from 
common  yeast,  being  a  fine,  viscous  slime. 
The  time  required  for  this  fermentation  is 
from  3  to  6  weeks.  The  main  result  is  the 
same  as  usual,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
being  generated,  but  the  latter  rises  in  very 
minute  bubbles  from  the  liquid.  In  both  high 
and  low  fermentation  oxygen  is  absorbed,  but 
in  the  former  process  it  is  absorbed  more 
rapidly,  producing  a  higher  temperature,  which 
together  with  the  greater  activity  of  chemical 
force,  tends  to  resolve  a  portion  of  sugar  into 
other  products  than  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid- 
It  is  deoxidized,  and  hence  the  accidental  pro- 
ducts of  butyric  and  enanthic  acids,  am^\i£. 
alcohol,  dec.  In  the  \ow  letm«^VaL\i<(^Tv,>^i  t^*^ 
son  of  the  lowncss  ot  \emwi^x>rw»  \D%^^«t 
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with  a  feebler  chemical  force,  the  gluten  de- 
cays slowly,  and  spends  its  catalytic  action  on 
the  sngar  in  only  one  kind  of  transformation, 
converting  it  wholly  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  while  the  gluten  goes  on  decaying 
until  it  is  wholly  precipitated.  It  probably 
undergoes  putrefaction  in  both  cases,  but  the 
nature  of  this  change  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, although  in  both  it  transposes  the 
elements  of  sugar  in  the  same  manner.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  fermentation,  as  in  the  spontaneous 
change  of  beet-root  juice  above  noticed,  where 
alcohol  is  not  at  all  generated.  The  low  tem- 
perature and  weak  chemical  force  combined, 
tending  only  to  oxidize  and  precipitate  all  the 
gluten,  while  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  such  a  fermented 
liquor  will  be  somewhat  richer  in  alcohol,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  spoil  or  acetify  when 
once  drawn  off  from  the  yeast  Hence  Ba- 
varian beer  is  a  little  more  alcoholic  than 
ordinary  malt  liquors,  and  not  liable  to  be- 
come acid  by  free  exp^osure  to  the  air.  The 
finer  qualities  of  English  malt  liquors  are  im- 
proved by  keeping  them  for  several  years  in 
close  vessels  to  ripen,  during  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  gluten  is  rendered  insoluble  by  very 
slowly  absorbing  oxygen,  without  disturbing 
other  chemical  forces  in  the  liquid.  Besides 
acetification,  to  which  those  liquids  are  liable 
which  contain  gluten,  they  are  sometimes 
observed  to  undergo  a  viscous  change,  which 
is  prevented  by  precipitating  the  gluten  by 
tannin. 

e.  We  have  just  seen  that  a  higher  tempe- 
rature will  catalyze  a  portion  of  sugar  differ- 
ently from  a  lower,  and  generate  other  pro- 
ducts ;  but  the  presence  of  foreign  ingredients 
is  the  most  common  source  of  secondary  pro- 
ducts. Whiskeys  obtained  from  grain  and 
potatoes  contain  fousel  oils,  which  impart  to 
them  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste,  and  are  de- 
rived from  other  substances  than  the  ferment 
or  sugar.  The  oil  from  potatoes  is  chiefly 
amylic  alcohol ;  that  from  com  consists  prin- 
cipally of  an  acid  identical  in  composition 
with  enanthic  acid,  but  different  in  its  proper- 
ties. The  liquor  obtained  from  potato-starch, 
or  from  partially  putrefied  potatoes,  is  free 
from  fousel  oil,  from  which  its  presence  in 
potato-whiskey  is  ascribed  to  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  root  There  is  no  doubt  that  enanthic 
ether  is  produced  in  wines  during  fermenta- 
tion, and  probably  by  the  presence  of  tartaric 
acid,  for  the  Rhenish  wines  which  contain 
larger  quantities  of  this  acid,  are  distinguished 
for  their  bouquet,  and  those  containing  the 
largest  amount  of  this  acid  have  the  strongest 
perfume.  The  acid  of  this  ether  resembles  a 
fat  acid,  and  the  ethers  of  such  acids  are  only 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  very  soluble  acid 
stronger  than  the  acetic  The  absence  of  such 
acid  in  liquor  from  grain,  produces  an  acid 
similar  to  the  enanthic,  but  not  its  ether ;  and 
in  the  liquor  from  the  potato,  it  is  found  that 
the  amount  of  amylic  alcohol  obtained  is 
greater  if  the  liquid  be  slightly  alkaline.  These 
facts  seem  to  show  the  influence  of  foreign 
substances  in  producing  various  compounds 
in  fermented  liquids.  (Lubig,)  In  the  distil- 
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lation  of  liquors  from  Indian  com  in  the  west- 
em  states,  very  large  quantities  of  oil  are  ob- 
tained and  applied  to  practical  purposes,  but 
of  its  chemical  nature  we  are  ignorant  The 
quantity  of  such  oil  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  complex  constitution  of  maize, 
to  which  article  refer. 

/.  Panary  Fermentaium.  This  has  been  inn 
properly  considered  a  distinct  variety  of  fcr^ 
mentation,  but  in  the  main  it  is  the  alcoholic, 
under  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quaiftity  of  water.  The  practical 
details  are  given  under  the  art  BaiAD.  Wheat 
flour  contains  about  69  pr.  ct  starch,  1 1  gluten, 
6  glucose,  and  4  dextrin,  the  balance  being 
water  and  salts.  The  small  amount  of  water 
introduced  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  gluten,  dex- 
trin, and  glucose,  which  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate mixture,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  and  the  leaven  by  working  the  paste. 
When  the  mixture  of  flour,  water,  and  leaven, 
or  yeast,  is  exposed  in  a  warm  place,  it  begins 
to  puff  up  from  the  alcoholic  fermentation  and 
escape  of  carbonic  acid,  part  of  which  is  re- 
tained by  the  toughness  of  the  dough.  At  a 
proper  time,  it  is  heated  in  an  oven,  whereby 
the  progress  of  fermentation  is  arrested,  the 
dough  pufi'ed  up,  and  rendered  porous  by  the 
expansion  of  the  carbonic  acid  retained  in  it, 
and  by  the  bursting  of  the  amylaceous  parti- 
cles, and  the  whole  made  to  adhere  into  a 
uniform  mass.  The  quantity  of  sugar  fer- 
mented, and  hence  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
generated  is  so  small,  that  the  latter  almost 
escapes  detection,  even  when  assayed  on  a 
large  scale. 

3.  Lactic  Fermentatum,  The  same  sub- 
stances which  undergo  the  alcoholic,  may 
also  produce  the  lactic  change,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  ordinary  ferment  Sugar,  dextrin, 
lactin,  and  glucose  are  all  fermentible  into 
lactic  acid,  but  the  three  former  probably 
change  into  glucose  before  they  are  farther 
transformed.  Yeast  must  undergo  a  peculiar 
metamorphosis  adapting  it  to  this  fermenta- 
tion, for  caseous  and  other  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters, less  inclined  to  produce  the  alcoholic,  are 
better  adapted  to  the  lactic  change.  Casein 
and  diastase  are  especially  energetic  Freshly 
prepared  diastase,  which  produces  dextrin 
and  glucose  from  starch,  must  be  exposed  to 
moist  air  for  some  days,  in  order  to  convert 
any  of  the  above  substances  into  lactic  acid. 
The  formula  of  lactin  being  Cj^H,^Oj^,  or 
rather  Cj^H.,0.,-f  6H0,  and  that  of  lactic 
acid  being  C^H^O,  =  C^H^O^ -f  2  HO ;  the 
former  is  fourthed  by  a  molecular  divisiou, 
and  3  eq.  of  water  taken  from  its  anhydrous 
base  are  added  to  the  combined  water  of  4  eq. 
of  the  acid,  thus  C^ti,gO,.-f  6H0=C^H,.0,. 
-f  8  HO  ==  4  (C.H70,  4.  2  HO).  If  tfe  lacUo 
acid  be  formed  from  glucose,  the  change  is 
similar.  One  eq.  glucose  cs  C,jH„0„  -|-  HO 
throws  the  elements  of  8  eq.  water  to  the  hy- 
drated  water,  making  C,^,0,-f  4H0,  which 
is  equal  to  2  eq.  lactic  acid,  2  (C^H^O^-I-SHO). 
To  obtain  this  acid  in  quantity,  malt  is  moist- 
ened with  water,  exposed  to  the  airYor  some 
days  at  75°  to  86°,  and  saturated  with  limes 
the  lactate  of  lime  may  be  purified  from  solu- 
tion in  alcohol    (Boutron  and  Frtmy.)    This 
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lenDentation  takes  place  also  in  milk,  which 
a  saffered  to  sour.  By  the  action  of  casein 
>zidized  by  the  air,  a  portion  of  lac  tin  is  con- 
rerted  into  lactic  acid,  which  by  its  reaction 
coagulates  the  casein,  and  prevents  the  far- 
ther development  of  the  acid,  but  if  chalk  or 
loda  be  added,  and  the  liquid  stirred  from  time 
to  time,  the  latter  is  kept  neutral,  and  lactic 
idd  continues  to  form  as  lon^  as  any  lac  tin 
is  present.  Even  then  lactin  may  be  added, 
md  the  fermentation  kept  up.  The  propor- 
tions employed  by  Pelouze  and  Gel  is  are  a 
lohition  of  starch-sugar  of  8**  or  10°  Beaumt'*, 
chalk  eqaal  to  half,  and  casein  or  gluten  equal 
to  i^th  (calculated  dry)  of  the  sugar  employ- 
ed. The  cheese  or  gluten  may  be  employed 
in  almost  any  state.  The  sugar  changes  tirst 
info  a  mucous  substance,  without  mannito, 
then  to  lactic,  and,  finally,  to  butyric  acid. 
(MsMze  and  Gelis.)  The  same  circumstances 
which  oppose  the  alcoholic,  prevent  or  retard 
the  lactic  fermentation.  The  warm  tempera- 
tare  of  summer  rendering  milk  apt  to  turn 
soar  by  the  lactic  fermentation,  the  evil  is 
remedied  by  keeping  it  excluded  wholly  from 
Ihe  air,  or  by  boiling  it  a  few  moments  every 
daj,  which  may  preserve  it  for  months.  M. 
Mis  observed  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
lactic  there  appeared  the 

4.  Butyric  ffrmentation,  the  same  substances, 
ferment  and  fermentible,  being  present.     But 
it  is  evident,   that  the  ferment  must  again 
have  changed  character,  been  otherwise  trans- 
fonned.  and  that  by  an  oxidation,  as  we  may 
iafer  from  analogy.    It  will  at  all  events  be 
evident,  from  a  consideration  of  the  formula 
of  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  that  the  lactic  has 
been  deoxidized.    The  formula  of  lactic  acid 
is  CgHjO^,  of  butyric  CgH^O^,  both  in  their 
lijdrated  state ;  therefore  4  eq.  lactic  acid  = 
Cg^Hj^O,^,  are  equal  to  3  eq.  butyric  =  Cj.H^^ 
0,1  together  with  Oj,.    The  lactic  loses  hall 
its  oxygen  in  passmg  into  the  butyric  acid. 
Fhe  oxygen  requisite  in  fermentation  is  first 
flrawn  frum  the  air,  but  aAer  some  time  it  is 
ibstracted  fn^m   the   substances   in  solution. 
The  same  remarks  hold  good  if  the  butyric 
■dd  be  produced  from    glucose.      But   the 
change  noticed  is  not  a  simple  dcoxidatiun, 
for  the  true  formula  for  4  eq.  lactic  acid  is 
C,-Hj-0„  +  8  HO,  and  that  for  3  eq.  butyric 
ilCj^HjjO,  -f  3  HO,  from  which  it  is  evident 
the  4  eq.  lactic  acid  assume  5  eq.  of  their  hy- 
dnte-water,  making  C^^H,,0^,  -f-  3  HO,  and 
thea  lose  12  eq.  oxygen  m  onler  to  form  3  eq. 
bttfric  acid.    The   action   is  similar  to  the 
hdie  change  from  glucose  without  deoxida- 
tioa.    As  in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  chalk 
«toda  may  be  employed  for  neutralizing  the 
liqnid  and  continuing  the  fermentation.    The 
mmation  of  butyric  acid  from  lactin  presents 
11  with  an  interesting  relation  between  these 
ivbstances  which  are  found  together  in  milk. 
Uaj  other  instances  of  the  butyric  fermenta- 
tiot  have  been  observed.    Scharling  obser\'ed 
All  potato-mass,  from  which  starch  had  been 
•buined,  yielded  butyric  acid  by  fermentation. 
(ehnbert  observed  the  same  of  boiled  and 
■tshed  potatoes,  mixed  with  cheese  and  wa- 
ter.   Marchand  noticed  a  large  amount  of  bu- 
tfric  acid  in  the  liquid  of  pickled  cucumbers,  ] 
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;  Larocque  observed  that  several  mucilaginoni 
I  plants,  the  root  of  althea,  the  bulb  of  lil^, 
flaxseed,  dec.,  when  mixed  with  a  certain 
I  quantity  of  water  and  chalk,  and  suffered  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  fermented  and  pro- 
I  duced  butyric  acid. 

I      5.     Mucout  or    Vitcoui  Fermentation,     This 
I  change  has  been  chiefly  observed  in  liquids 
containing  the  same  ferment  and  fermentable 
substances  as  the  preceding  changes.    A  mu- 
cilaginous matter  gradually  forms  in  these 
liquids  under  some  circumstances  which  have 
not  been  studied.    Desfosse  observed  that  by 
boiling  yeast  or  gluten  in  water,  filtering,  dis- 
solving sugar  in  the  liquid,  and  exposing  it 
'  in  a  warm  place,  a  mucilage  is  formed,  while 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gases  are  disen^ 
'  gaged.   Baudrimont  did  not  observe  the  slight- 
!  est  evolution  of  gas.    Peligot  believes  that  it 
generates   its    peculiar    ferment,  resembling 
yeast  under  the  microscope,  and  that  when 
I  once  developed,  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce 
'  the  viscous  fermentation  at  a  proper  tempera- 
I  ture.    But,  from  some  experiments,  it  appears 
to  weigh  more  than  the  sugar  from  which  it 
'  is  formed,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the 
'  viscous  change  assumes  the  elements  of  wa- 
ter.   According  to  Pelouze,  it  has  the  compo- 
'  sition  of  anhydrous  sugar;  and  if  so,  it  re- 
linquishes water,  since  it  must  be  itself  hy- 
drous.     Fremy  observed   that  rennet,  in  a 
saccharine  solution,  produces    a    substance 
]  identical  with  mucose,  while  the  rennet  was 
'  not  altered  in  weight    The  mucous  change 
,  is  often  observed  in  white  wines,  probably  due 
'  to  remaining  gluten,  and  is  prevented  by  add- 
ing tannin,  which  precipitates   the   ferment. 
:  It  is  separated  from  red  wines  by  their  re- 
maining in  contact  with  vine-branches  for  a 
;  length  of  time.    Many  of  the  substances  de- 
■  trimental  to  the  alcoholic  are  also  preventives 
of   the    mucous    fermentation.      Mannite  is 
sometimes  formed  during,  or  rather  towards 
j  the  close  of  the  mucous   change,  and  as  it 
contains  more  hydrogen  than  to  form  water 
-  with  ail  its  oxygen,  a  deoxidaiion  has  taken 
i  place.   Thus,  if  from  2  eq.  glucose,  O^^U^fi^^t 
';  we  take  away  2  eq.  oxygen,  the  remainder 
.  has  the  composition  of  1  eq.  woody  fibre,  mu- 
j  cose  (1),  and    2   eq.   mannite,   C^^Hj^O^  sa 

,  ^12^10^10+  ^  (^fl^^T^e)'  '^^^  mucous  trans- 
'  formation  has  been  little  studied,  and  there  are 
;  probably  other  products  which  have  escaped 
;  attention.  A  mucous  change  is  often  ob- 
I  ser\''ed  in  liquids  of  tanneries,  and  in  the  low 
putrefaction  of  hides,  but  it  has  received  still 
less  attention. 

6.  Acetou*  Fermentation,  It  will  be  observed, 
by  reference  to  the  art.  Acetic  Acin,  that  the 
practical  details,  and  the  theory,  in  part,  are 
j,'iven  under  %%  1  and  2.  The  resulting  change 
is  the  abstraction  of  2  eq.  hydrogen  from  aJ- 
cohol,  and  the  addition  of  2  eq.  oxygen,  but  it 
is  evident  that  something  more  is  required 
than  mere  contact  with  the  air.  A  pure  alco- 
holic liquid  will  not  acetify,  and  we  have  seen 
above,  that  while  Bavarian  beer  is  not  sub- 
ject to  this  change,  other  beers  are  liable  to 
become  acid.  The  distinguishiu^  f«^VQLX«& 
between  these  beers  is  \Yial  \\ie  \^\\ex  QonVva^ 
glutinous  matter,  'w^ucYi  Yka%  \»ecii  i^THQr^v^ 
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from  the  former.  There  if  as  much  tendency 
in  the  alcohol  to  absorb  oxygen  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  greater  power 
which  the  latter  possess  of  absorbing  oxygen 
and  acetifying  is  therefore  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  gluten.  An  alcoholic  liquid  may  drip 
OYcr  the  interminable  surfaces  of  fresh  sha- 
vings, and  be  therefore  in  a  very  favourable 
condition  for  acetifying,  without  undergoing 
this  change;  but  when  the  shavings  have 
been  imbued  with  fermenting  and  putrefying 
Acetous  liquid,  pure  dilute  spirit  passing 
through  them  will  readily  become  acetic  acid. 
It  is,  then,  evident,  that  a  peculiar  acetous 
ferment  is  required,  a  glutenous  body  in  a  pe- 
culiar metamorphosed  state,  to  give  the  alco- 
hol sufficient  power  to  assume  oxygen  from 
the  air.  One  eq.  alcohol  absorbs  3  eq.  oxy- 
gen, which  combining  with  3  eq.  hydrogen  to 
form  water,  constitutes  a  low  combustion. 
More  oxygen  is  not  at  first  absorbed,  because 
the  elements,  aAer  the  removal  of  the  hydro- 
gen, are  in  such  proportion  and  equipoise  as 
to  constitute  another  body,  aldehyde.  But  the 
forces  in  action  are  such  that  the  change  does 
not  cease  with  the  formation  of  aldehyde, 
which  absorbs  2  eq.  more  of  oxygen  to  form  a 
still  more  stable  compound,  acetic  acid. 

It  becomes  a  quesuon,  on  the  fungous  theo- 
ry, whether  the  plant  constituting  the  mother 
of  vinegar  may  not  act  as  the  ferment  to  vine- 

Sr.  The  investigations  of  Mulder  on  its 
-mation  are  of  too  deep  an  interest  to  be 
omitted,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  return  of 
acetic  acid,  a  nearly  final  product  of  the  se- 
ries of  alcoholic  fermentations  to  an  organized 
condition.  Mother  of  vinegar  is  a  fungous 
plant,  or  very  simple  organized  form,  the  itfy- 
codtrma  cerevitiat  found  in  pure  wine  and  beer 
vinegars,  as  well  as  in  others,  excepting  wood 
vinegar.  The  principal  constituent  of  wine 
vinegars  is  acetic  acid  and  water,  but  they  also 
contain  small  quantities  of  salts,  sugar,  gum, 
extractive,  and  especially  protein,  which  is 
derived  from  the  albumen  of  grapes  and  kept 
in  solution  by  acetic  acid.  On  removing  the 
mother  as  fast  as  it  forms,  the  strength  of  the 
vinegar  continually  diminishes,  till  nothing 
but  water  remains,  so  that  acetic  acid  and 
protein  constitute  the  food  of  the  plant.  The 
whole  plant,  freed  from  acetic  acid,  has  always 
the  same  composition,  and  may  be  expressed 
by  the  formula  C,^H,,gN^O^  The  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  protein,  alter  being  freed 
from  the  latter  by  potash,  and  boiling  in  hy- 
drated  acetic  acid,  is  white,  and  has  the  com- 
position of  cellulose,  Cg^H2,0,j.  If  from  the 
whole  plant  w^  extract  i  eq.  protein,  there  re- 
main  4  eq.  cellulose ;  O^^^^Nfi^  ar  C^^H,, 
N,0„-(-4Cj^Hj,0g..  The  protein  then  has 
passed  from  the  soluble  state  of  albumen,  as 
contained  in  the  grape  and  vinegar,  into  an 
insoluble  and  organized  form,  which  has  been 
enclosed  by  a  cellulose  membrane  derived 
from  the  acetic  acid.  In  fact,  6  C^H.Og  -|. 
8  HO  =s  G.  Jlg,0.,,  or  6  eq.  acetic  acid  take 
up  3  eq.  HO  to  form  1  eq.  cellulose,  or  6  eq. 
hydrate  of  acetic  acid  lose  3  eq.  water  to  efifect 
the  same  change. 

The  acetous  fermentation  differs  in  some 
respects  from  all  others,  but  this  may  be  be- 
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cause  it  has  been  more  minutely  studied;  aa4 
if  we  admit  the  butyric,  where  there  is  a  d^ 
oxidation,  other  things  being  analogous,  wa^ 
may  freely  admit  the  acetous  to  be  a  true  fer- 
mentation. 

This  closes  the  series  of  transformations  oC 
starch  and  other  neutral  hydrates  of  carbont 
by  the  presence  of  certain  nitrogenous  sub* 
stances  undergoing  a  change  or  putrefaction. 
In  one  series  we  have  starch,  dextrin,  glucose 
Hactic  acidt),  alcohol;  in  another,  starch, 
dextrin,  glucose,  lactic  and  butyric  acids ;  aad 
in  a  third,  starch,  dextrin,  glucose,  maoose» 
and  mannite.  The  transformations  whick 
follow  are  those  in  which  certain  volatile  oila 
are  generated,  and  the  putrefactive  ferment^ 
tion. 

7.  Benzoic  Fermmtatioiu  Bitter  almondSt 
well  pressed,  to  rid  them  of  their  fat  oil,  treated 
with  water  and  warmed,  develope  the  odor  of 
prussic  acid,  and  by  distillation  yield  the  v(^ 
latile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  other  substanoea 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  These  pro- 
ducts did  not  exist  in  the  almonds,  and  have 
been  formed  by  the  contact  of  two  substanoea 
m  the  presence  of  water.  When  a  pecolias 
albuminous  principle,  emulsin,  and  anotbec 
neutral  body,  amygdalin,  are  separately  oh* 
tained  from  bitter  almonds,  and  then  brought 
together  with  water  and  heated,  the  same  re- 
action takes  place,  as  noticed  above,  with  the 
bitter  almonds  themselves.  The  reaction  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  ferment,  emul- 
sin, with  aroydalin,  and  the  latter  is  trans- 
formed into  cyanohydric  acid,  hyduret  of  ben* 
zyl,  formic  acid,  sugar,  and  water,  as  shown 
by  the  following  formula : 

1  eq.  prussic  acid Cg  N,  H 

2  "   hyduret  of  benzyl. . . .  Cg,  H„  O^ 

i  "  sugar C,  H,  0, 

2  "   formic  acid C^  H^  O, 

4  «  water H^  O^ 


Amygdalin C^N  H„  0, 


Dumas  considers  the  reactions  as  i 
cessive,  that  8  eq.  hyduret  of  benzyl,  Cg-H,/>-i 
and  I  eq.  ammonia,  NH,,  are  first  Ibrmed^ 
leaving  a  body  C,,H,gO,,,  which  last,  by  aA* 
other  action  of  the  ferment,  is  resolved  iato  ^ 
eq.  sugar,  C^Hfi^  and  3  eq.  formic  acid* 
C,HfO,g ;  that  1  eq.  of  formic  acid  unites  widi 
the  eq.  ammonia  first  produced,  forming  pnia- 
sic  acid  and  water,  CgHgO^-fNH,  =  CJrH+ 
4  HO.  This  interesting  reaction,  by  whicli  a 
volatile  oil  and  other  bodies,  not  previonaly 
existing  in  a  plant,  are  produced  by  a  fer- 
mentative action,  was  fully  developed  by 
Wdhler  and  Liebig  in  their  masterly  invest)* 
gation  of  the  benzylic  series ;  and  has  led  to 
Uie  belief  in  other  analogous  transformatM>ii% 
some  of  which  have  been  realized,  and  otfaen 
doubtless  will  be  discovered. 

8.  Sinopk  FirmttUation,  The  odorous  mad 
pungent  oil  of  mustard  exists  ready  foroted  hi 
the  leaves  of  CochUaria  oficimati*,  hnd  in  tks 
roots  of  horse-radish  and  aUiaria,  but  no  traee 
of  it  is  perceived  in  dry  black  mustard-eeed 
When  the  flour  of  this  seed  is  moistened  wilk 
water  and  warmed,  the  odor  and  taste  te^ 
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I  Tery  pungent,  from  the  development  of 
the  oi].  It  was  inferred  by  comparison  with 
dM  benzoic  transformation,  that  a  similar 
oliaiige  takes  place  in  the  flour  of  black  mas- 
tud,  which  has  been  yerified  by  separating 
the  ferment  and  fermentable  bodies,  and  tesu 
ing  their  mataal  action ;  but  the  full  nature  of 
the  change  remains  to  be  developed.  The 
ferment  termed  mjrrosin,  is  analogous  to  albu- 
men and  emnlsin,  although  these  4>odies  can- 
act  replace  it  in  the  production  of  oil  of  mus- 
laid.  The  fermentable  body  termed  myronate 
of  potassa,  has  a  complex  constitution,  con- 
tBining  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen.  When  these  two  bodies,  separated 
tern  the  seed,  are  brought  together  in  solution 
and  warmed,  the  oil  o%mustard  is  developed, 
the  liquid  becomes  cloudy,  and  deposits  a 
substance  in  minute  globules,  thus  resembling 
the  fermentation  of  beer.  The  liquid  becomes 
acid,  but  has  not  been  ftilly  investigated.  My. 
rosin  being  coagulable  by  acids,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  will  not  then  produce  the  essential  oil, 
but  if  suffered  to  remain  some  time  in  contact 
with  water  its  peculiar  action  is  restored. 
This  fermentation  presents  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon of  the  presence  of  a  base  with  the 
myronic  acid  to  assist  in  producing  its  trans, 
formation,  but  the  action  once  established, 
more  acid  is  generated  than  is  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  alkalL 

White  mustard  seed  containing  mjrrosin,  but 
Uttle  or  no  myronate,  is  not  adapted  to  form 
oil  of  mustard,  as  is  known  fh)m  experience ; 
bat  when  digested  with  cold  water,  it  furnishes 
a  pungent  substance  and  rhodanhydric  acid 
(sulphocvanhydric).  The  development  of  this 
acid  shows  a  striking  analogy  between  this 
and  the  benzoic  change,  in  which  cyanhydric 
ia  produced.  White  mustard  contains  a  prin- 
ciple,  sinapisin,  but  its  transformations  have 
not  been  specially  studied. 

9.  Gauhherie  Fermentation.  The  oil  of  win- 
ter-green,  of  a  highly  aromatic  and  agreeable 
odor,  is  obtained  from  the  Guallheria  procumbens 
bj  distillation.  Procter  proved  its  relation  to 
the  saiicyl  series,  and  Gahours  showed  that  the 
mater  part  of  the  oil  was  salicylate  of  mether. 
Ftoeter  obtained  a  similar  oD  by  distilling 
biieh-bark,  and  observing  that  the  dry  bark 
did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  oil,  infer- 
led  that  it  might  be  generated  in  a  manner 
aimilar  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  He  obtained 
a  substance, ^ganltherin,  from  the  bark,  whose 
feaotions  with  acids  generated  the  oil,  and 
with  alkalies  gaultheric  acid.  When  gaul- 
therin  is  thoroughly  extracted  from  the  bark, 
tbe  latter  ceases  to  produce  the  oil,  but  the 
odor  of  the  oil  appears  on  mixing  gaultherin 
with  it  It  thus  exhibits  a  close  analogy  with 
amygdalin ;  and  although  it  is  highly  proba- 
bte  that  a  substance  corresponding  to  emulsin 
exists  in  the  bark,  it  has  not  yet  been  iso- 
lated. 

10.  Other  fbrmentations  probably  exist 
analogous  to  the  preceding,  but  they  have  re- 
eeived  little  attention.  Saliein,  found  in  wil- 
lour  and  poplar  barks  is  transformed  by  emul- 
sin into  saligenin  and  glucose,  by  assuming  3 
e^,  water;  salagenin,  by  dilute  add,  into  sah- 
fetin  by  the  abstraction  of  1  eq.  water;  sali- 


genin, by  oxidizing  agents,  into  oil  of  8pinsa» 
and  then  into  salicylic  acid.  The  plants 
Centtturium  minoriB^  is  destitute  of  odor,  but 
when  placed  in  water,  at  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature,  it  emits  an  agreeable  odor,  and 
yields  by  distillation  a  very  volatile  oil.  The 
fresh  leaves  of  tobacco  are  inodorous,  and 
yield  by  distillation  a  white,  crystallized,  in- 
odorous substance,  nicotianin;  but  when 
moistened  with  water  and  kept  warm,  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  an 
oily,  odorous  product,  nicotin,  is  now  obtain, 
able  by  distillation. 

11.  Putrefactive  Fermentation.  It  has  been 
stated  that  putrefaction  differs  from  fermenta- 
tion, in  being  the  transformation  of  several 
complex  organic  substances,  their  elements 
mutually  arrangiog  themselves  into  new  com- 
binations. When  mixed  organic  bodies  are 
exposed  to  air  and  moisture  above  82®,  they 
undergo  a  decomposition,  resolving  themselves 
into  new  and  simpler  forms,  and  gases,  usu- 
ally offensive,  are  evolved.  The  ultimate  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  are  carbonic  acid  and 
water;  where  nitrogen  is  also  present,  ammo- 
nia ;  and  where  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  proximate  principles  successively 
developed  by  intermediate  changes  have  not 
been  investigated,  but  we  know  that  lactic 
acid  is  almost  always  formed.  That  mois- 
ture is  necessary,  is  shown  by  many  facts  in 
the  preservation  of  food,  and  by  the  dried 
white  mummies  in  the  blown  sands  of  Ara- 
bia. The  presence  of  air  is  necessary  for  the 
commencement,  if  not  always  for  the  contin- 
uance of  putrefaction.  If  a  substance  per- 
fectly fresh  be  freed,  and  kept  free  from  air, 
it  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  A  temperature  of  212®  is  suf- 
ficient to  arrest  putrefaction;  for  milk  boiled 
once  each  day  has  been  kept  for  months.  Ap- 
pert's  method  of  preserving  food  depends  on 
these  principles.  It  is  brought  to  212®  in  the 
vessel  designed  to  hold  it,  which  is  then 
closed,  and  having  been  opened  after  years, 
the  food  is  found  to  be  unaltered.  The  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  present  in  the  vessel  combines 
with  the  food  at  a  temperature  which  pre- 
eludes  fermentation,  and  nitrogen  only  re- 
maining when  the  vessel  is  sealed,  no  farther 
change  can  take  place. 

Wood  is  subject  to  decay  and  putrefaction 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  the  result- 
ing changes  diflering  according  to  the  more  or 
less  free  access  of  air  and  moisture.  Saus- 
sure  proved  that  240  pts.  sawdust  converted 
10  cubic  inches  oxygen  into  the  same  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  containing  3  pts.  of  carbon, 
while  the  sawdust  lost  15  pts.  by  weight,  li 
of  which  must  therefore  have  been  water.  Il 
is  probable  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood,  forming  water, 
and  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  partly  due  to  its 
elimination  from  the  elements  of  the  wood# 
The  following  analyses  show  the  change  suf- 
fered by  oak  wood  in  different  stages  of  decay* 

C^  H^s  0,2  Bs  oak  wood. 
C,5  Hgp  0,5  sss  decayed  oak. 
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The  quantity  of  carbon  increases  from  6t| 
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pr.  ct  to  64  and  66 ;  and  for  every  3  eq.  of 
oydrogen  oxidized,  1  eq.  carbon  and  8  eq.  ozy. 
gen  are  set  free.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  die  albuminous  matters  present  in  wood 
hasten  its  decay,  and  first  induce  its  'absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  by  their  oxidation.  Where  air 
is  more  or  less  excluded,  and  moisture  pre- 
sent, the  changes  are  somewhat  different. 
When  moistened  sawdust  is  placed  in  a  close 
▼essel,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  as  before, 
but  now  a  putrefaction  takes  place.  White 
mouldered  oak,  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  dried  at  212°,  gave  the  form- 
ula C^HgfOj^,  which,  compared  with  dry 
sound  wood,  seems  to  show  that  6  eq.  water 
and  8  eq.  oxygen  ^partly  from  the  air)  have 
been  absorbed,  and  8  eq.  carbonic  acid  set 
free.  Thus,  C^H^Oj,  -(-  6  HO  +  O, — 8  CO. 
^Cj^fi^O^.  ^vEite  mouldered  beech-wood 
yielded  the  formula  C^jH^Oj^.  It  is,  then, 
evident,  that  the  mode  of  ofecomposition  va- 
ries according  to  the  more  or  less  free  access 
of  air;  that  where  it  is  freely  .admitted,  decay 
takes  place;  where  restrained,  both  decay  and 
putrefaction.  It  is  probable  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  assists  in  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid.  A  specimen  of  brown  coal,  still 
retaining  the  organic  structure  of  wood,  gave 
^•s^iPir  ^bicli  is  tbc  same  as  wood,  less  3 
eq.  carbonic  acid,  and  1  eq.  hydrogen ;  and  all 
varieties  of  such  coal  contain  more  hydrogen 
than  wood,  and  less  oxygen  than  is  sufficient 
to  produce  water  with  all  the  hydrogen.  It 
hence  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  the  putrefaction  of  wood 
above  noticed.  Id  the  decay  of  wood  in 
marshes  where  the  access  of  air  is  almost 
excluded,  carburetted  hydrogen  is  also  evolved 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  gradual  change 
of  coal  the  same  gases  are  generated. 

Fresh  impure  gluten  evolved  by  its  putre- 
faction, in  6  weeks,  28  times  its  volume  of  gas, 
consisting  of  21  vols,  carbonic  acid  and  27 
y61s.  hydrogen,  while  phosphate,  acetate, 
caseate,  and  lactate  of  ammonia  were  pro- 
duced  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  supply 
of  water  is  renewed,  besides  the  above,  there 
are  formed  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphydrate 
of  ammonium,  caseous  oxide,  and  a  mucilage 
coagulable  by  chlorine.  In  the  putrefaction 
of  cabbage  for  preparing  a  s<*ur  food,  acetic 
and  lactic  acids  are  formed  in  such  quantity 
as  to  give  an  acid  taste  to  it ;  and  when  the 
putrefaction  is  pushed  a  little  fsTrther,  the  odor 
of  anlmonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
developed. 

The  tendency  to  decay  is  stronger  than  to 
putrefaction,  from  the  stronger  affinities  which 
oxygen  brings  into  action ;  and  this  tendency 
exists  whether  air  be  excluded  or  not.  Bodies 
subjected  to  putrefaction  with  limited  access 
of  air,  tend  to  abstract  oxygen  from  surround- 
ing bodies;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  even 
water  is  decomposed.  Hence  putrefaction  is 
a  powerfully  deoxidizing  process.  Bine  indigo 
may  be  deoiidized  and  rendered  colorless  by 
contact  with  putrefying  organic  matter,  in 
presence  of  a  base.  A  solution  of  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  limep  mixed  with  putrescible  or- 
ganic matter  and  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  will 
be  decomposed  into  carbonate  and  sulphuret. 
686 


Crystidlized  pjrrites  is  observed  to  form  oa 
decaying  roots  in  stagnant  water,  containing 
sulphates  in  solution.  On  the  tropical  west* 
ern  coast  of  Africa,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
largely  developed  from  decaying  water-plants 
near  the  shore.  The  pyrites  found  in  coals  is 
due  to  the  same  cause.    Lkbig, 

During  putrefaction  microscopic  animal  life 
is  largely  developed;  animalcules  suddenly 
spring  into  existence  at  its  commencement* 
and  are  succeeded  by  other  successive  races 
in  their  turn.  A  vast  number  of  infnsory 
animals  have  been  found  in  stagnant  water, 
but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  connect 
peculiar  genera  or  species  with  peculiar  states 
or  stages  of  chemical  decomposition.  That 
they  are  the  cause  of  t^  decomposition,  can- 
not be  plausibly  affirmed.  Cheese  and  flesh 
may  putrefy  without  the  slightest  develop- 
ment  of  animal  life.  They  exist,  feed,  ^row 
to  a  certain  size,  give  off  excrements  whidi 
decompose  like  other  excrements,  and  djring, 
their  bodies  likewise  enter  into  putrefaction. 
That  the  mode  of  existence  in  some  of  these 
animalcules  is  anomalous,  is  proved  by  obser- 
vations made  on  them  long  since  by  Count 
Romford,  and  latterly  by  Pfanknch,  August 
and  Morren,  and  Liebig,  who  have  all  observed 
the  development  of  oxygen  gas  from  the  water 
containing  them,  although  a  powerful  micro- 
scope could  not  detect  any  vegetable  matter 
suspended  in  the  liquid.  A  wide  field  is  here 
opened  for  investigation,  for,  as  Liebig  ob- 
serves, "  We  recognise  in  these  animiUs,  or 
perhaps  only  in  certain  classes  of  them,  by 
means  of  the  oxygen  which  in  some  way,  as 
yet  incomprehensible,  accompanies  their  ap- 
pearance,— a  most  wise  and  wonderful  pro- 
vision for  removing  from  water  the  substances 
hurtful  to  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  and 
for  substituting  in  their  stead  the  food  of  plants, 
carbonic  acid,*and  the  oxygen  gas  essential  to 
the  respiration  of  animals."  But  although 
animalcules  may  often  accompany  putre£io- 
tion  and  hasten  its  completion,  they  are  not 
essential  to  the  process,  which  may  take  place 
independently  of  them,  and  may  doubtless  be 
fnvestigated  as  a  series  of  chemical  changes. 
Since  we  admit  several  varieties  of  fermenta- 
tion, giving  distinct  results,  but  bound  together 
by  the  same  general  law  of  decomposition,  we 
must  infer  that  there  is  a  large  series  of  piitre> 
factive  changes,  agreeing  in  one  general  prin- 
ciple of  transformation,  and  in  their  ultimate 
pi^oducts  but  widely  differing  in  the  substances 
themselves  and  in" those  formed  successively 
between  the  first  and  last  products,  between 
the  complex  putrescible  bodies  and  their  final, 
simpler,  inorganic  constitution. 

Preveniivet  of  Putrefaction,  Since  the  delicate 
tissues,  food  and  other  complex  organic  sub* 
stances  employed  for  the  necessities  and  con- 
veniences of  life  are  very  liable  to  putrefac- 
tion, the  desire  to  protect  them  from  this 
change  has  given  rise  to  numberless  experi- 
ments, with  varying  success.  Air,  water  and 
certain  limits  of  temperature  promoting  putre* 
faction,  the  exclusion  of  air,  desiccation,  and 
a  different  temperature  prevent  it.  Below  8S^ 
or  at  812^  bodies  will  not  putrefy;  and  when 
already  in  progress,  the  heat  of  218^  will 
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tfTectiuIljr  arrest  and  prerent  the  change. 
Sut  a]thoDgh  when  cooled  below  32^  putrefac- 
ion  is  arrested,  when  the  temperatare  again 
iaea,  many  bodies  seem  to  undergo  putrefac- 
Jo&  more  readily  than  before.  Not  so  with 
iiose  heated  to  ebullition,  which  seem  less 
patrescible  than  before,  and  may  be  ascribed 
io  a  solidification  or  coagulation  of  albuminous 
natter.  Above  all  things,  the  contact  of  pu- 
xid  matter  with  fresh  putrescible  matter  should 
le  aToided. 

Tq^etable  and  animal  matters  are  preserved 
Yf  salts  and  other  substances  having  an  at- 
faction  for  water,  by  sugar,  vinegar  and  other 
leids,  and  by  substances  which  coagulate  or 
leader  insoluble  albuminous  matter,  as  alco- 
holf  creasote,  tannic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate, 
nits  of  copper,  iron  and  other  metals.  In 
BluMwing  the  preservant,  regard  is  had  to  the 
ipeeial  object  in  view ;  for  the  preservation  \ 
A  food,  poisonous  mineral  substances  cannot 
be  ased;  for  preserving  timber,  pyrolignate 
of  iron  is  effectual  and  economical;  tannic 
icid  preserves  hides,  by  uniting  with  gelatin 
to  fonn  insoIuUc  leather. 

FBRGUSOXITE.      Miiu     Detcrip.    Cryst. 

Qoadratic    H.=s5-5  — 6.    G.  =  5*8  —  5.838. 

Mor,  brown ;  lustre  externally  dull,  brilliantly 

fitreons  on  fracture ;  sub-translucent,  opake ; 

fraetare  perfect  conchoidal,  with  pale  brown 

Kreak.     Chenu  ReL  Infusible;  gives  with  diffi- 

Bllly  yellowish  beads  while  hot  with  borax 

nd  mic.  salt,  the  latter  reddish  when  reduced 

or  saturated;  soda  decomposes  without  dis- 

lolTing  it,  and  on  charcoal  yields  spangles  of 

6  YO   "> 
tin.     Probable  formula  g  q  q  >  TajO,,  con- 

listing  of  columbic  acid  with  yttria,  iirconia 
uid  the  oxides  of  cerium,  iron,  uranium  and 
tin.  Compare  Yttro-coluxbitk.  Found  at 
(Sue  Farewell,  Greenland. 

FERN.  The  name  of  a  large  olass  of  plants, 
tat  especially  applied  to  the  buds  and  root  of 
iie  IStpkrodium  or  Atpidium  FilU'tnai.  The  dry 
loot,  which  is  of  a  feeble,  disagreeble  odor, 
ind  nauseous,  rancid  taste,  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Geiger's  analysis, 

Dreenfatoil 6*9 

•^— ^—  resin 4'1 

UacTystallizable  sugar 

Easily  oxidizable  tannin 

Qnm  and  salts,  with  sugar  and  tannin  . 
Ligneous  fibre  and  starch 56-3 


22-9 
9-8 


100-0 

Wackenroder  fotmd  volatile  oil  in  addition 
to  these  components. 

The  anthelmintic  property  of  the  root  doubt- 
less resides  in  the  fat  oil  (Oleum  Filicit),  which 
forms  10  to  11  pr.  ct.  of  its  composition,  and 
ean  be  extracted  by  ether. 

Obum  FiHcis.  The  ethereal  extract  of  the 
ilNnre  root  It  contains,  besides  fat  oil,  color- 
Df  matter,  extractive,  salts  and  resin.  Dr. 
Lock  (jinn,  dtr  Chun,  und  Pharm^j  1845)  has 
lately  made  an  examination  of  this  substance. 
ij  his  analyses  it  appears  that  several  of  its 
Bomponents  are  indued  with  acid  properties. 

Ferns  generally  yield  ashes  containing  a 
laife  proportion  of  potasBM,  and  on  this  mo-> 


count  are  employed  in  porcelain  mannfactnre 
in  China. 

FERROCYANIDE,  FERROPRU88L\TB, 
FERRIDCYANIDE,  FERRURETTED  CHY- 
AZIC  ACID.    See  CvAiroGiir. 

FERRUGINOUS,  Containing  iron.  Lat. 
Ferrum. 

FIBRIN.  Chem.  Pkyt,  Exists  in  the  ani- 
mal  structure  as  the  basis  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  juices  of  plants.  It  occurs 
also  in  solution  in  lymph,  chyle,  and  blood, 
from  which  it  separates  by  coagulation,  as 
soon  as  these  fluids  cease  to  form  a  part  of 
the  living  organism.  It  has  also  been  found, 
by  Zimmermann,  in  the  urine  of  pleuritic  pa- 
tients, in  certain  stages  of  the  disease. 

Prep,  By  carefully  whipping  blood,  it  sepa- 
rates in  elastic,  stringy  masses,  which  must 
be  washed  repeatedly  with  water  to  remove 
coloring  matter,  and  digested  frequently  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  to  free  it  of  fatty  substances. 
The  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate 
of  potassa  prevents  the  coagulation. 

Prop.  When  dry,  is  an  opaque,  yellowish 
mass,  the  slightest  transparency  of  which  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  traces  of  fat;  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  long  digestion 
in  water  at  390<*,  is  dissolved  with  slight  de- 
composition, but  is  thrown  down  again  by  the 
acids;  the  precipitate  by  acetic  acid  being 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  that  re-agent  Its 
solubility  in  saline  solutions  has  been  tested: 
when  saturated,  it  forms  clear,  viscid  liquids, 
generally  coagulable  by  boiling.  The  water 
and  flexibility  which  it  loses  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  is  regained  by  a  lengthened  soaking 
in  that  liquid.  When  burned  it  gives  off"  the 
same  smell  as  albumen,  and  yields  ashes  com- 
posed of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
Unlike  albumen,  it  is  said  to  have  the  property 
of  decomposing  binoxide  of  hydrogen  cata- 
lytically  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
heat;  but  according  to  Scheerer,  this  power 
belongs  only  to  the  fresh  and  unboiled  fibrin. 

In  sulphuric  and  mono  or  bibasic  phos- 
phoric acids  it  becomes  gelatinous,  and  forms 
a  neutral  compound,  soluble  in  water.  Ni- 
tric acid  converts  it,  with  the  evolution  of 
nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,  into  a  yellow  pow- 
der, xantho-proteic  acid.  When  dry  it  forms  a 
blue  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  its  acid -solutions  it  is  precipitated  by 
ferrocyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 
Its  solution  in  caustic  potassa  is  coagulated 
by  alcohol  and  acids,  but  not  by  heat.  Mus- 
cular and  venous  fibrin  both  dissolve,  at  a 
gentle  heat,  in  acetate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  forming  solu- 
tions coagulable  by  heat,  and  exhibiting  the 
properties  of  dissolved  albumen ;  but  neither 
arterial  fibrin  nor  that  of  the  bufl'y  coat  can 
undergo  this  change,  and  even  the  venous 
loses  the  property  aAer  exposure  to  air,  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  emission  of 
carbonic  acid.  By  putrefaction  it  is  trans 
formed  into  a  volatile  fatty  body,  having  the 
characteristics  of  butyric  acid.  The  same 
result  is  produced  by  heating  it  with  Y^\aa2^ 
lime  at  330<'  to  356°.  (^WtMrtz.'^  ^««  ^<&  c^ 
ftenrationa  of  Blondeau  undei  Yuta. 
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FIBROFERBTTE. 

Fonnnla.  O^^li^^.'S^fi^^fiV  or  10  Pr  +  8P. 
Hence  its  identity  in  composition  with  Albv- 
mtif ,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  soda  compound,  to  which  is  due  the 
property  of  the  latter  of  forming  an  apparent 
solution  in  water.  Vogel,  howerer,  found 
more  nitrogen  in  fibrin  than  in  albumen,  and 
Cahours  and  Dumas*  experiments  show  the 
presence  of  less  carbon.  The  opinions  of  the 
latter  chemists,  that  fibrin  is  albumen  com- 
bined with  a  minute  portion  of  ammonia,  has 
been  shown,  by  Berzelius,  to  be  incorrect 
An.  Rep.  28,  686. 

Pure  fibrin,  when  added  to  water  acidalated 
with  HGl  acid,  and  containing  yeast,  forms  a 
dear  solution  similar  to  that  of  protein,  and 
from  x/hich  acid  and  alum  precipitate  a  floccn- 
lent  body.  Without  yeast,  a  temperature  of 
SIS^  will  cause  the  same  result.  By  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  it  leaves  a  light  yellow  residue 
analogous  to  dried  egg-white,  soluble  in  warm 
water,  but  not  coagulable  by  heat.  AAer 
separating  the  dissolved  from  the  acid,  it  has 
a  composition  closely  approximating  to  CAoti- 
irvfi,  but  without  its  chemical  properties. 
(Diamaf.)  Schlossberger's  recent  analysis  of 
pure  fibrin  gave  IS'Sl  as  its  per  centage  of 
nitrogen,  being  only  '2\  less  than  that  found 
by  Mulder,  and  upon  which  the  above  formula 
is  based.  

PIBROPERRITE.  Mhu  A  yellow  copperas 
from  Chili,  examined  by  Prideaux,  having  the 
formula  2  Fe-CL.  3  80,-(-  18  HO  or  3  FCjO,, 
0  80,  -f  27  HO.  It  is  partially  soluble  in 
water,  wholly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  leav- 
ing a  little  sulphur  and  earthy  matters. 

PIBROLITE.  ififn.  According  to  A.  Erd- 
mann's  analysis,  a  specimen  from  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  of  spec  grav.  8'239,  yielded 

Silica 40*06 

Alumina 68-88 

Oxide  of  iron 0*74 


99-67 


according  to  which,  its  formula  is  iAljO., 
8  SiOg,  or  the  same  as  Andalnsite,  with  which 
it  closely  agrees  in  hardness,  spec.  grav.  and 
crystalline  form.    (8ee  Bucholsits.) 

FICHTELITE.  Mhu  From  the  brown  coal 
of  Uznach,  in  the  Fichtel  mountains.  Occurs 
in  prismatic  needles  of  a  pearly  lustre,  lighter 
than  water,  fuses  at  1 16^  and  distils  over  as  a 
liquid,  in  both  cases  congealing  to  a  crystal- 
line mass;  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
readily  in  ether.  Formula  CJH,.  Berzelius 
thinks  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  Phylloretin  and 
Tekoretin. 

FIGURE-STONE.    See  Aoalmatolitb. 

FILTRATION.  Ttch.  Ckem.  The  strain- 
ing or  mechanical  separation  of  a  liquid  from 
pulverulent  solid  matter,  and  of  a  few  liquids 
firom  each  other. 

The  importance  of  the  process  in  Ajtastsib, 
18  mentioned  at  p.  170.  In  the  arts  it  is  no 
less  useful  and  convenient  There  is  no 
chemical  change  produced  upon  the  sub* 
stances  subjected  to  the  operation;  the  pro- 
eesB  is  purely  mechanical,  being  dependent 
upon  capaiarf  aetion.  The  liquid  passes 
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FLAMB. 

through  the  fine  pores  whieh  intercept  dM 
solid  particles,  and  therefore  the  filter,  wkoi 
of  paper  or  other  material,  requires  porosity. 

Separation  of  liquids  by  filtration  depends 
entirely  on  the  filtering  media  being  more  im- 
pervious to  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  fil- 
tering mixture  than  to  the  other,  as  oil  and 
wat^.  Filters  are  of  various  kinds ;  for  small 
operations,  cones  of  bibulous  paper  (Figs.  IS 
to  16,  under  Akaltsis),  supported  by  a  com- 
mon funnel,  answer  every  purpose.  In  ex- 
tensive laboratories,  square  covered  frames, 
or  conical  bags  are  substituted.  The  mater^ 
of  which  these  are  formed  depends  entirely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  be  fil- 
tered :  muslin,  duck,  crash,  linen,  flannel,  felt- 
cloths,  raw  cotton,  straw,  coarse  sand  or  siler, 
animal  and  vegetable  charcoal,  each  has  its 
appropriate  application.  Infiltration  throngli 
beds  of  porous  ingredients  is  effected  by  the 
DisPLAosvBirT  apparatus. 

Filters  for  clarifying  water  may  be  eon* 
structed  of  charcoal  or  sand,  or  both,  in  sepa- 
rate layers,  the  best  form  being  those  which 
are  capable  of  being  reversed.  A  compast 
filter  of  this  form,  used  in  Philadelphia,  is  that 
of  Jennison,  either  end  of  which,  screwed  lo 
a  hydrant,  allows  clear  water  to  pass  through 
rapidly,  by  its  pressure;  when  it  becomes 
clogged  with  sediment  and  the  other  end  is 
attached  to  the  hydrant,  the  water  pressing 
through  carries  ofl*  the  deposit,  and  then 
passes  a  clear  liquid. 

FIORrfB.    SeeOFAi. 

FIRE.    See  Hkat.    Covbustiov. 

FIRE-DAMP.    See  HrnBoeBir. 

FIRE-WORKS.    See  Ptbotbchkt. 

FI8CHERITB.  itfm.  A  green  mineiml,  al- 
lied to  Turquoise  or  Calaite,  from  Nisohliei- 
Tagilsk,  crystalline,  translucent;  spec.  grsT. 
2*46.  According  to  Herrmann's  analysis,  after 
abstracting  a*  little  phosphate  of  copper  and 
iron,  it  appears  to  be  8  AlgO,,  PO^  -j-  8  HO. 
Ram* 

FISH-SCALES.  The  thin,  transparent  plates 
forming  the  exterior  defensive  coating  of  many 
genera  of  fish,  and  by  their  structure  also 
regulating  the  classification  of  them.   Jgamt 

The  scales  of  the  amphibia  are  analogous 
in  composition  to  horn  and  hair,  as  are  pro- 
bably those  of  all  other  fish. 

FIXED  AIR.    See  Cabbov. 

FIXED  BODIES.    Those  which  n^ttJibr 
high  furnace  temperatoies»    So  termed*  in 
contradistinction  to  volatile    bodies,  though 
this  latter  property  varies  in  different  bodies, 
through  a  wide  range  of  temperatures. 

FIXED  OILa    See  Oils. 

FLAME.  Flame  i»  the  rapid  combustion 
of  volatile  matter.  The  combustible  nniies 
with  oxygen,  evolving  light  and  heat,  while 
new  compounds  are  generated.  (See  Commm^^ 
Tioir.)  Iron  unites  with  oxyge%  buning  Ml* 
liantly  withovt  flame,  because  it  is  not  volatile, 
while  fine  zinc  turnings  held  to  a  lighted  can* 
die  bum  with  a  brilliant  flame,  because  sine 
is  volatile.  Sulphur  being  volatile  bums  with 
flame,  while  carbon,  which  is  fixed,  bonis 
without  AnyeombttsUhlegaSrthereforo,wfll 
bum  witfi  flame,  such  as  hjrdiogen  and  many 
of  its  componads,  with  oarbs%  ss^phor,  Ac^ 
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ms  alto  carbonic  oxide  and  oth^r  gases.  The 
resoltingr  bodies  are  those  of  combustion,  snl- 
pfanroas  and  carbonic  acids  being  prodaced 
from  snlphar  and  carbon,  oxides  of  zinc  and 
iron  from  the  metals  zinc  and  iron,  water  from 
faydrogen.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combns- 
tion  the  resulting  products  are  carbonic  acid 
Slid  water,  because  the  combustibles  employed 
mre  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with 
or  without  oxygen. 

The  eohr  and  britUaney  of  flame  are  due  to 
solid  particles  carried  up  with  it  in  a  state  of 
intense  ignition.  If  a  cold  body,  as  a  white 
saucer,  be  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  lamp 
or  gas  jet,  carbon  will  be  deposited  on  it  in  the 
form  of  lamp-black,  which  carbon  is  indeed 
the  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  flame  in  all 
ordinary  cases.  Hydrogen  bums  with  a  feeble, 
yellowish  flame ;  carburetted  hydrogen  with  a 
more  luminous  flame.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen 
mingled,  burn  with  a  feeble  light;  but  if  the 
jet  be  directed  upon  a  piece  of  lime  or  clay, 
a  dazzling  light  is  produced,  which  is  due  to 
particles  of  lime  or  alumina  mechanically 
thrown  off  in  an  intensely  ignited  state.  In 
like  manner  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  ob- 
served in  the  flame  of  burning  phosphorus, 
is  dne  to  highly  ignited  phosphoric  acid,  which 
is  the  result  of  combustion.  Oiide  of  zinc, 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal, 
produces  a  brilliant,  bluish-white  flame.  Salts  I 
of  strontia  and  lithia  impart  a  brilliant  red 
color  to  flame,  and  hence  the  use  of  the  i 
ibrmer  for  obtaining  a  brilliant  crimson  in 
fire*worksT  Borax  and  barytic  salts  give  a 
green  tint;  copper  salts  both  green  and  blue 
colors  to  flame. 

Meature  of  Luminotity.  The  illuminating 
power  of  flame  is  measured  by  a  photometer, 
which,  as  usually  constructed,' consists  of  an 
oblong  box  open  on  two  opposite  ends,  with 
two  mirrors  placed  at  such  an*  angle  that  the 
reflection  of  two  flames,  one  placed  opposite 
either  open  end  of  the  box,  is  thrown  upward 
upon  a  small  screen  of  white  paper  or  other 
translucent  material  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
of  the  box.  The  two  reflections  appearing 
side  by  side  upon  the  screen,  enables  the  ob- 
server to  judge  of  their  comparative  intensity, 
and  by  moving  one  of  the  flames  further  from 
or  nearer  to  the  box,  he  can  determine,  with 
some  degree  of  nicety,  when  the  two  reflec- 
tions are  of  equal  intensity.  By  observing 
the  relative  distance  of  the  two  flames  from 
the  centre  of  the  box,  and  knotiring  that  the 
intensity  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, an  approximate  value  of  relative  inten- 
sity may  be  attained  by  calculation.  In  any 
one  series  of  experiments,  the  determinations 
may  be  of  value,  because  the  same  standard, 
snch  as  a  certain  gas-jet,  may  be  employed; 
but,  for  want  of  a  £ced  standard,  similar  ex- 
periments, instituted  by  difierent  individuals 
and  in  different  places,  are  of  very  limited 
value.  The  tallow  mould-candle,  used  as  a 
standard,  must  be  rejected  as  worthless,  since 
the  material  is  not  uniform  in  composition, 
and  the  light  varies  also  with  the  thickness 
i»f  the  candle,  the  thickness,  twist  and  length 
t>f  wiek.  A  far  more  suitable  material  is  pure 
spermaceti,  which  is  crystaiHne,  uniform  in 


the  thinness  of  the 
variation   from  this 


Fig.  78, 


composition,  and  from 
wick  is  less  liable  to 
cause. 

Structure.  Fig.  78  represents  the  structure 
of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  ap- 
plies to  all  flames  used  for  illumi- 
nation, a  is  the  interior  cone  of 
volatilized  combustible  matter, 
not  ignited ;  the  next  outer  cone, 
6,  consists  of  this  combustible 
gas  in  the  act  of  union  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  the  cone 
of  illumination;  the  outermost 
cone,  r,  emits  a  feeble  light,  and 
consists  of  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion  in  a  highly  heat- 
ed state,  as  they  leave  the  cone 
of  combination ;  or,  rather,  it  con- 
sists of  these,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  unbumed  matter  undergoing 
complete  combustion.  That  the  interior  cone 
consists  of  volatilized  matter  not  ignited,  might 
be  inferred  from  its  comparative  (iUu'kiiess,  and 
may  be  proved  by  thrusting  one  end  of  an 
open  tube  into  this  cone,  holding  it  in  an 
oblique  position,  and  burning  the  gas  which 
issues  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  In  the 
middle  cone,  the  hydrogen  of  the  body  being 
most  combustible  is  first  burned,  and  the  car- 
bon eliminated  or  precipitated;  but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  resulting  from  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  ignites  this  solid  car- 
bon intensely  previous  to,  and  during  its  com- 
bustion. The  faintness  of  the  exterior  cone 
is  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  incombustible 
products  of  combustion,  steam  and  carbonic 
acid,  with  small  quantities  of  yet  nnbumed 
carbon,  as  may  be  shown  in  the  long  cone  of 
light  over  a  lamp  in  a  coal-mine,  where  the 
air  contains  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  This 
appears  to  be  a  slower  combustion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  diflfusion  of  the  combus- 
tible matter. 

The  heat  of  flame  is  more  intense  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  If  a  fine  platinum  wire 
be  held  across  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  just 
above  the  wick,  both  its  structure  and  intense 
heat  will  be  shown ;  for  while  the  centre  of 
the  wire  is  dark,  on  either  side  of  this  it  is 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  If  the  same  wire  be 
held  some  distance  above  the  flame  of  a  Ber- 
zelius'  spirit-lamp,  it  will  still  be  heated  to  fhll 
redness,  showing  the  intense  heat  of  the 
gaseous  matter,  aAer  issuing  from  flame. 
The  table  and  mouth-blowpipes  illustrate  the 
same  point  A  high  degree  of  heat  is  reqtii- 
site  to  produce  inflammation.  Charcoal  may 
be  ignited  by  a  spark ;  tallow,  oil  or  gas  re- 
quires a  flame  to  inflame  it  When  phospho- 
rus is  inflamed  by  a  spark,  the  latter  first  pro- 
duces a  high  chemical  action,  and  therefore 
intense  heat,  which  causes  the  phosphorus  to 
inflame. 

Cooling  fiamt.  Both  the  light  and  heat  of 
flame  are  capable  of  increase  or  diminution 
within  certain  limits.  A  flame  may  be  cooled 
down  so  far,  that  the  gaseous  matter  ceases  to 
bum.  When  a  piece  of  metal  or  other  cold 
body  is  held  across  a  flame,  a  large  amount 
of  carbon  is  deposited,  which  would  otherwise 
have  burned  and  added  to  the  flame.    ^ 
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a  sheet  of  close  wire-gauze  is  similarly  held 
across  the  middle  of  a  flame,  the  latter  is  cat 
off,  and  its  combustible  matter  passes  through 
the  gauze  uninflamed,  as  shown  by  its  inflam- 
mation upon  applying  flame  above  the  gauze. 
This  fact  was  discovered  and  ingeniously  ap- 
plied by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  his  safety  lamp,  which 
consists  of  a  wire-gauze  cylinder  surrounding 
an  oil  lamp,  the  inlet  and  outlet  to  the  flame 
being  also  through  fine  metallic  openings. 
When  this  lamp  is  plunged  into  an  explosive 
mixture,  of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  air,  ex- 
plosion does  not  immediately  ensue;  but  a 
quiet,  slower  combustion  takes  place  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  gauze,  which  may  then 
become  so  highly  heated  as  to  explode  the 
mixed  gases.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the 
collier  from  the  disasters  incident  to  such 
natural  explosive  mixtures  in  coal-mines ;  but 
although  much  improved  in  its  construction, 
it  has  not  fully  answered  the  purpose. 

Smoky  flames.  If  a  white  flame  be  cooled 
down  iivthe  manner  described,  un burned  car- 
bon is  deposited,  and  the  flame  observed  to 
smoke.  Indeed,  when  the  intensity  of  chemi- 
cal action  in  such  a  flame  is  insufficient,  a 
large  portion  of  carbon  is  carried  up  mecha- 
nically, and  makes  a  sooty  or  smoky  flame. 
Those  bodies  having  a  small  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  relative  to  carbon,  are  most 
,  apt  to  produce  smoky  flames.  Thus,  spirit  of 
wine  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  without  smoke, 
spirit  of  terpentine  with  a  very  smoky  flame ; 
for  while  the  former  abounds  in  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  the  latter  has  a  smaller  amount  of  hy- 
drogen and  no  oxygen.  Since  the  smokiness 
of  ^axae  is  caused  by  deficiency  in  chemical 
action,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  prevented 
by  blowing  a  stream  of  oxygen  or  air  through 
the  flame.  If  a  strong  blast  from  a  blowpipe 
'  be  directed  through  a  smoky  flame,  it  supplies 
so  much  oxygen  in  a  given  time,  that  the  ex- 
cesi  of  depositing  carbon  may  be  intensely 
ignited  and  produce  a  clear,  white  flame ;  if 
the  blast  be  increased,  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen are  >simultaneously  burned,  and  the  flame 
IS  a  faint  reddish  or  yellowish.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  increasing  the  supply  of  air  to 
a  smolr^  flame,  by  a  chimney  which,  when  of 
suitable  dimensions,  will  reduce  the  flame  to 
a  clear,  brilliant  light.  If  the  chimney  be  too 
small,  there  is  a  tendency  to  smoke;  where 
too  large,  it  reduces  the  flame  below  its  maxi- 
mum brilliancy. 

Sourcei  of  Flame,  For  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion, gas,  oil  and  candles  are  employed.  The 
first  being  already  in  the  gaseous  state,  no 
farUier  preparation  is  requisite  than  to  apply 
a  flame  to  it,  when  it  instantly  inflames.  Oil 
is  burned  at  the  end  of  a  wick  composed  of 
loosely-twisted  fibre,  to  which  point  it  is  car- 
ried by  capillary  action.  Flame  being  applied 
at  that  point,  the  oil  must  first  boil  or  be  con- 
verted into  vapor,  which  then  inflames  like 
gas.  The  distance  of  the  flame  above  the 
surface  of  oil  in  the  reservoir,  is  limited  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  inflammation  of  a 
candle  differs  from  that  of  oil,  in  requiring  a 
little  heat  first  to  melt,  and  then  boil  the  com- 
bustible, so  that  the  latter  must  always  be 
sufficiently  near  the  short  wick  to  be  melted 
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by  heat  from  the  flame.  When  the  wick  of  a 
burning  candle  is  suffered  to  become  too  long, 
a  large  amount  of  melted  matter  is  carried  up 
and  boils,  and  more  gas  is  generated  than  is 
proportional  to  the  supply  of  air,  so  that  it 
smokes,  gives  less  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
consumes  more  combustible.  The  same  !«• 
mark  applies  to  small,  single-wicked  lamps 
for  oiL  (See  Cavdlss,  Lamp.)  The  purity 
or  composition  of  the  combustible  has  eon* 
siderable  influence  on  the  clearness  of  flame; 
for  if  oil  or  tallow  contain  mucilage,  6cc^  this 
will  form  a  hard  crust  on  the  wick,  enlaiige  it, 
and  tend  to  produce  smokiness. 

Use  in  the  Jrts,  Besides  the  employment  of 
flame  for  illumination,  already  treated  of  idore 
fully,  it  is  very  useful  and  almost  essential  in 
some  of  the  arts,  as  in  pottery,  glass  making, 
or  puddling  iron,  in  which  the  fuel  should  not 
be  mingled  with  the  material  to  be  heated. 
The  reverberatory  furnace  is  expressly  con* 
structed  with  the  view  of  separating  the  ma- 
terial from  the  fuel,  and  hence  wood  or  b^tn- 
minous  coal  is  generally  employed  in  them. 
If  bituminous  coal  be  employed,  a  strong  dzaft 
is  requisite,  in  order  to  consume  as  much  as 
possible  the  excess  of  carbon  in  its  usually 
smoky  flame;  and  a  little  air  admitted,  just  over 
the  fire,  has  been  found  advantageous.  Rosin 
has  latterly  been  employed,  in  the  U.  8.,  for 
melting  glass,  and  produces  a  beautifully  claar 
flame,  by  constantly  adding  very  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  to  the  fire.  Anthracite  has  been 
used  for  fuel  in  puddling  or  heating  iron,  hf 
regulating  the  admission  of  air  below  the  fire, 
so  as  to  produce  carbonic  oxide,  and  then 
blowing  currents  of  air  through  this  heated 
gas,  above  the  fire,  whereby  a  flame  of  great 
heat  is  obtained. 

FLESH.    Phyt.    A  compound  of  the  so(ter 
solids  of  the  animal  body.    Their  proportions 
are  shown  by  the  following  analyses. 
The  flesh  of  man  contains,  according  to 

Marohftnd  ft  L'Hendtr, 

Water  and  loss 78*00  77-10 

Matter  insol.  in  cold  water  17-00  16-80 
Sol.  albumen,  with  color- 
ing matter. .. . 8-80  340 

Alcohol,  extract  with  salts  .    1-60  1-20 

Phos.  lime,  with  albumen  .0-10  — 

Water  extract,  with  salts. .    1-00  S-50 

The  flesh  in  the  first  analyses  was  taken 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  arm  of  a  man 
who  died  from  diseased  liver. 

The  constituents  of.  the  flesh  of  oxen  are 

Bendiiii. 

Water 77-17 

Fibrin,  cells,  vessels  and  nerves. . .  17-70 

Albumen  and  hematoglobulin 3-SO 

Alcoholic  extract  and  salts 1-80 

Water  extract  and  salts 1-06 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  albumen. .    0-08 
Fat  and  loss — 

Schlossberger's  analyses  of  the  flesh  of 
other  animals,  to  which  that  of  Schultz  coiw 
responds  in  many  points,  are  given  in  Simon'a 
Ckemiitry  of  M(m> 
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The  analyses  of  Playfair  and  Bcpckman 
establish  C^^H^^N^O^  as  the  formula  for  the 
ultimate  composition  of  flesh.  The  numeri- 
cal results  ii|K>n  which  this  formula  is  based 
beiag  identical  with  those  from  dried  blood,  it 
is  also  considered  the  empirical  formula  for 
that  substance. 

Liebig,  in  some  recent  investigations,  has 
shown  the  presence  of  free  lactic  and  phos- 
phoric acids  in  the  muscular  part  of  flesh. 
Besides  these  and  the  Creati:^  of  Chcvreul, 
there  are  two  other  new  crystalline  azoiized 
bodies,  (Comptet  Rendu*,  1847.)  Another  in- 
gredient also,  of  fresh  meat,  is  a  positive  or- 
ganic base,  analogous  in  constitution  to  Chinin, 
or  more  nearly  to  Codehu 

The  action  of  cold  water  upon  finely  rninced 
meat  transforms  it  into  a  white  residue,  which 
is  actaal  muscular  fibre.  By  boilin;::,  the 
solable  ingredients  of  the  meat  are  taken  up 
in  the  water,  and  hence,  as  the  alkalitiL'  phos- 
phates are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  MoolI 
and  consequently  of  flesh,  the  Ions  oi  i\unn 
by  the  exhausted  meat  renders  it  unfit  fur  nu- 
trition, unless  eaten  with  the  soup  or  extract. 
This  latter,  ag:ain,  wanting  in  the  materials  of 
albamen  and  fibrin,  is  also  not  thorouLchiy 
ttoarishing  in  itself  alone;  but  as  it  contains 
all  the  ingredients  of  the  acid  i^'astric  juice,  ii 
is  considered  an  eflicient  digestive  adjuvant  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  in  its  roasted  state, 
howcTcr,  that  flesh  embodies  the  most  nutri- 
life  power. 

The  brine  of  salted  meat  abstracts  anil  re- 
tains all  the  phosphates,  acids,  creatin,  ^c, 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  blood ;  and 
hence  its  scorbutic  action,  owin^  to  a  partial 
redaction,  by  this  process,  to  a  mere  Mip- 
porter  of  respiration,  and  hence  its  inat»iiity  to 
effect  the  perfect  replacement  of  the  wasted 
organism. 

Meat,  when  first  placed  in  cold  waf^r  and 
then  boiled,  becomes  harder  and  m(>rc  taste- 
less than  if  boiled  in  water  previously  iieatcd. 
because  ihp  matters  gratetul  to  the  ta>tr  and 
smell  are  imbibed  by  the  broth.  In  the  latter 
ease,  however,  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
presents  a  layer  impermeable  to  water,  and 
thas,  while  impairing  the  quality  of  the  >oup, 
renders  the  meat  highly  palatable.    />!i::. 

FLINT.  JtfiM.  GeoL  Tech.  A  nearly  pure, 
amorphous  or  chalcedonic  Quartz,  found  in 
chalk  in  nodular  masses,  isolated  or  in  layers, 
constituting  beds  of  such  extent  as  to  bo  .>ome- 
times  employed  for  building,  and  exien>ively 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porcelain. 
It  is  nearly  pure  silicic  acid;  in  addition  to 
which  Berzelius  found  in  flint,  from  the  chalk 
of  Limhamm  in  8chonen,  0'117  pr.  ct.  pi.tassa, 
0-118  lime,  traces  of  iron  and  alumina,  aiid  a 
carbonaceous  residue,  which  burned  wiiiiout 
remainder.  The  interior  of  a  specimen  vx- 
temally  disintegrated,  yielded  OlS^  pr.  ct.  po- 
tassa,  0*574  lime  and  0*12  iron  and  alumina, 
while  the  white  exterior  coating  gave  O-iyz  pr. 
ct.  potassa  and  as  much  lime,  from  which  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  change  took  place  in  an 
alkaline  liquid,  where  the  lime  is  replaced  by 
potassa.  The  carbonaceous  matter  is  the 
canse  of  the  dark  color  of  flint,  but  not  al- 
ways: for  Heintz  fonnd  that  Qint  from  the 
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Jura  formation  is  not  decolorized  by  ignition 
in  oxygen. 

Their  connection  with  organic  life  may  be 
inferred  from  the  carbonaceous  matter,  the 
shells  around  and  sometimes  within  them,  and 
from  a  little  sulphur  rarely  found  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  a  flint-geode ;  the  sulphur  being  proba- 
bly due  to  the  reduction  of  sulphuric  acid,  by 
putrefaction  of  organic  matter. 

Flint  nodules  are  broken  into  gun-flints  by 
hand  and  hammer  alone;  and  if  we  consider 
their  cheapness  and  uniform  shape,  the  dex- 
terity of  the  operatives  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 
A  ^'ood  workman  can  finish  3  to  400  per  day. 
Independently  of  skill,  their  manufacture  de- 
pends on  the  smooth  and  large  conchoidal 
fracture  of  flint. 

For  fine  pottery  and  porcelain,  flint  is  cal- 
cined and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  The  same 
material  was  formerly  much  used  as  the  basis 
of  glass,  to  one  kind  of  which  it  has  imparted 
the  name  flint-glass;  but  white  seapsand  is 
now  jrencrally  substituted. 

FL()AT«TONE.     A  variety  of  Quabts. 

FLOSFERRI.  Min,  The  flower-like,  coral- 
loidal  form  of  AnnAivoxiTE. 

FLOUR.  This  term  is  occasionally  giren 
to  ihe  meal  of  the  cereal  grains,  and  in  some 
in>tances  to  that  of  other  seeds;  but  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  finely  ground  and 
bolted  farina  of  Wiikat.    See  BuEAn. 

FLOWERS.  A  term  originating  with  the 
older  chemists,  and  by  them  applied  to  the 
light,  flocculent  compounds  of  bodies,  produced 
by  sublimation  in  close  vessels;  for  example, 
the  flowers  of  sulphur,  antimony  and  benzoin. 

FLL'CERIN.  Min,  There  arc  t^^  species, 
neutral  and  basic,  which  may  be  termed  Flu 
cenn  and  Fluoxycerin.  Fluccrin,  or  neutral 
iiuoride  of  cerium.  Cryst.  Hexagonal,  pris- 
matic and  lamellar,  also  amorphous.  H.  =s  4 
—  T).  G.  =  4-7.  Dark  tile-red,  or  nearly  yel- 
low, with  a  white,  or  slightly  yellowish  streak: 
lustre  feeble;  subtranslucent,  opake.  In  a 
closed  lube  gives  a  little  water,  and  at  the 
fusing  heat  of  glass  fluohydric  acid,  becoming 
white;  infusible  on  charcoal;  behaves  to  the 
fluxes  like  pure  oxide  of  cerium;  decomposed 
by  soda.  Form.  CeF  4-  ^^^%*  ^ilh  1  pr.  ct. 
yttria.  It  occurs  at  Finbo  and  Broddbo,  near 
Fahlun,  Sweden,  in  quartz  and  albite. 

FLUELLITE.  Mnu  Cryst.  Right-rhombic, 
generally  the  8-hedron.  H.  =  3.  White,  trans- 
parent. Contains  fluohydric  acid  and  alumina. 
Found  at  Stenna-gwyn,  in  Cornwall. 

FLUID.  Phy$,  Bodies  are  solid,  liquid  or 
gaseous,  the  two  last  of  which  are  termed 
fluids:  the  ready  movement  of  their  particles 
allowing  them  to  flow. 

FLUIDITY.  P/jy^.  Is  exclusively  applied 
to  li(iuids,  for  distinguishing  the  greater  or  less 
freedom  of  motion  among  their  particles. 

FLUORINE.  Chem.  Ger,  Fluor.  One  oi 
the  halogen  bodies,  known  only  in  combina 
tion.  It  is  rather  a  rare  substance,  being  most 
abundant  in  fluor-spar.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  Micas,  Topaz,  Chondrodite,  and  a  few 
other  minerals,  several  of  which  contain  ceri- 
um. It  is  further  a  constituent  of  bones,  teeUi^ 
milk,  blood,  urine,  plan\&,  ^e^.-'vt^Xm^  vcA  vA 
well  and  mineral  "waVeta.   \\  \iua  «l\«q  \ft.«^ 
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found  in  nearly  all  calcareous  and  mineral 
deposits  of  aqneous  origin,  in  the  organic 
remains  of  carnivora,  herbivora,  reptilia  and 
pisces. 

Etching  by  means  of  floor  spar  was  observed 
by  Schwankhard  in  Nuremberg,  in  1670; 
8cheele  separated  fluoric  acid  from  the  spar 
in  1771 ;  and  Ampere,  in  1810,  supposed  it  to 
be  composed  of  a  base  fluorine,  and  hydrogen, 
analogous,  therefore,  to  muriatic  acid.  Ber- 
zelius,  in  1824,  published  his  extended  re- 
searches on  fluorine,  since  which  it  has  re- 
ceived but  little  attention.  Eq.  =  18*7  (or 
«83-8  when  O  =  100).    8ym.  F  or  Fl. 

1.  Fluorine,  The  radical  of  fluoric  com- 
pounds has  been  isolated;  but  such  are  its 
intense  affinities,  that  we  know  no  more  of  it 
than  that  it  is  a  gas,  probably  of  a  yellowish 
color  and  a  halogen  odor.  The  Knozes  em- 
ployed transparent  vessels  of  fluor  spar  to  re- 
ceive the  gas. 

2.  Fbuohydrie  Jcid,  8yn.  Fluoric  acid.  Grr. 
Flusssuure,  Fiuorwasserstofl'saure.  Prepared 
by  gently  heating  in  a  reiort  of  platinum  or 
lead,  1  pt.  pulverized  fluor  spar  with  2  pts.  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  receiving  in  a  platinum  or  lead 
vessel,  cooled  by  ice;  CaF  -j-  8O3,  HO  =s  CaOj 
8O3  +  HF.  If  silex  be  in  the  spar,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  fluoride  of  silicon  also 
passes  over;  if  galena,  then  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  sulphurous  acid  are  also  generated, 
and  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the  fluoric  acid. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  a  very  pungent  odor, 
injurious  to  the  lungs,  smarting  and  producing 
a  wound  when  dropped  on  the  skin ;  reddens 
litmus ;  spec.  grav.  s=t  1*0609 ;  does  not  freeze 
at  4-  4^  boils  at  a  little  above  59^  When 
decomposed  by  a  galvanic  battery,  hydrogen 
appears  at  the  — pole,  while  the  -f  electrode, 
if  platinum  is  converted  into  a  brown  fluoride ; 
it  is  also  decomposed  by  potassium  (violently); 
by  sodium,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  silicium 
and  columbium,  into  hydrogen  and  a  metallic 
fluoride ;  by  most  metallic  oxides  into  water 
and^  a  fluoride ;  by  silica  into  fluosilicic  gas 
and  the  liquid  fluosilicic  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  with  heat,  and  with  a  certain 

Sroportion  attains  the  spec.  grav.  of  1-26.  The 
quid  acid  may  be  readily  made,  by  conducting 
the  lead  or  platinum  beak  of  the  retort  over 
water,  and  may  be  freed  from  silica  by  drop- 
ping fluoride  of  potassium  into  it  as  long  as  a 
precipitate*  occurs,  which  is  silico-fluoride  of 
potassium,  and  redistilling.  It  is  preserved 
in  vessels  of  platinum,  gold  or  lead ;  but  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  lead  retort,  should  not  be 
soldered  with  tin.  When  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  silicates,  a  broad  leaden  vessel  is 
used;  see  fig.  25,  p.  185,  Aitaltsis;  and  a 
similar  broad  vessel  of  lead  is  convenient  for 
etching  on  glass. 

Fkwridei,  Floorine  has  not  yet  been  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  carbon  or  nitrogen,  but  it 
unites  with  all  other  elements.  Metallic  fluo- 
rides are  formed  by  the  action  of  fluoric  acid 
on  some  metals  evolving  hydrogen,  on  most 
metallic  oxides  forming  also  water,  or,  if  the 
fluoride  be  volatile  by  distilling  fluor  spar,  the 
metallic  oxide  and  oil  of  vitriol.  Fluorides 
bear  some  resemblance  to  chlorides,  most  be- 
ing fusible  and  some  volatile,  as  those  of  tita- 
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nium,  chrome,  arsenic,  and  nearly  all  decom- 
posable by  heating  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Some 
of  the  simple  fluorides  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  as  those  of  glucinum,  aluminum,  silver, 
tin ;  others  less  soluble,  as  potassium,  sodium, 
iron,  platinum;  some  very  little,  lithium, 
strontium,  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  bismuth; 
while  many  are  not  at  all  soluble,  baryom, 
calcium,  yttrium,  manganese.  The  neutral 
solutions  of  alkaline  fluorides  have  an  alka- 
line reaction.  Many  of  the  simple  fluorides 
combine  with  fluohydric  acid,  sometimes  to 
crystallizable  coitaponnds  \  even  the  insoluble 
salts  of  barynm  and  calcium  are  soluble  in 
fluohydric  acid.  The  terfluorides  of  boron  and 
silicon,  acting  like  acids,  form  numerous  salts 
with  the  simple  fluorides.  The  fluorides  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  act  similarly,  bat 
with  less  energy.  The  fluorides  of  aluminum, 
iron,  chrome,  uranium,  platinum,  titanium, 
tungsten,  columbium,  vanadium  and  a  few 
others,  also  combine  with  more  electro-posi- 
live  fluorides,  to  form  salts.  For  the  com- 
pounds of  fluorine,  refer  to  the  several  bases. 
Jnalysii,  The  simplest  test  for  the  presence 
of  fluorine,  is  to  decompose  its  compounds  by 
oil  of  vitriol  with  gentle  heat,  in  a  vessel  of 
lead,  covered  by  a  glass  plate  which  has  been 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  and  graved 
through  to  the  glass  in  a  few  lines.  After 
melting  and  rubbing  oflfthe  wax  the  lines  will 
be  found  etched  in  the  glass,  if  fluorine  were 
present.  The  best  method  of  determining 
fluorine  quantitatively,  is  to  mix  the  weighed 
substance  with  silica,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
flask  a,  fig.  26,  p.  188,  under  Aitaltsis,  and 
after  partly  filling  the  bulb  c  with  concentrated 
and  boiled  oil  of  vitriol,  and  weighing  the 
whole  apparatus,  to  let  the  latter  down  upon 
the  mixture.  When  a  portion  of  fluosilicic 
gas  has  escaped,  the  flask  is  heated  to  expel 
more,  and  the  last  portions  removed  under  the 
air-pump.  When  weighed  again,  the  loss  in 
weight  is  fluoride  of  silicon,  of  which  1*395 
pts.  are  equivalent  to  1  pt.  of  fluorine,  (or  10 
pts.  loss  of  weight  ss  7*168  fluorine).  Moist- 
ure and  carbonic  acid  should  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained;  and  the  latter  may  be 
removed  by  dilute  acid.  {WbhUr.)  Barytic 
salt  should  be  employed  for  precipitating  fluo- 
rine, as  flaoride  of  calcium  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

FLUOR  SPAR.  Min.  8vn.  Octahedral 
Fluor-Haloid,  M.,  Fluate  of  linne,  Chlorophane, 
Ratofllcil,  Derbyshire  spar.  Ger.  Flussspath. 
jPr.  Chauxfluat^e.  Muria  phosphorans.  (Ijinn.) 
Descrip.  Cryst.  Regular,  usually  the  cube,  its 
edges  bevelled  by  fiie  4x0-hedron,  or  its  solid 
angles  replaced  by  3  planes  of  the  24-hedron, 
or  by  6  planes  of  the  OxS-hedron;  it  also 
exhibits  the  8-hedron  and  12-hedron  rarely 
alone.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  8-hedron. 
It  is  sometimes  compounded  on  a  plane  of  the 
8-hedron,  as  in  PI.  DC.  fig.  52,  or  as  oae  cube 
within  another  on  a  diagonal.  It  also  occurs 
granular,  coarse  and  fine,  nearly  compact. 
H.  »4,  O.  SB  8*14 -.3.178.  Colors  violet, 
sky-blue,  green,  white,  rose  and  crimson-red, 
yellow,  brown  and  intermediate  shades ;  violet 
is  the  most  common  color.  The  colors  are 
oAen  concentric,  and  the  cube  may  have  a 
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violer  eentre  and  greenish  exterior.  Lustre 
TiireoQs,  sometimes  splendent,  glimmering  in 
the  Compacter  and  massive  varieties;  trans- 
parent, subtranslucent ;  brittle,  with  a  splintery 
fraciure ;  flat— conchoidal  in  the  massive. 

Cheau  Kit.  At  a  low  heat  tluor  spar  phos- 
phoresces with  various  colors,  the  varicty 
chlorophane  with  an  emerald  ^reen  lii^lit; 
this  property  ceases  at  a  hiizh  temperaturt-, 
but  is  re^lor^•d  by  an  electric  <li.scharj?e.  Do- 
crepitates  strongly  when  heated,  and  fuses  in 
thin  lain i USD  to  an  enamel;  accordmi^  to  K'>- 
bell,  at  a  hi<?h  heat  it  becomes  infusible,  alka- 
line, and  culors  the  flame  red.  Unrax,  mic. 
salt  and  a  little  so<Ia  dissolve  it;  fuM's  with 
gypsum  cr  heavy  spar  to  a  clear  bfad,  which 
enamels  on  cooling.  Partially  decomposed  by 
muriatic  ami  nitric  acids,  fully  by  oil  of  vitnoi. 
Sec  FluohydrJc  Acid,  under  Fli-ohine.  See 
Fhtoride,  under  CALriuM,  for  its  per  centa;:(\ 
composition,  its  uses  and  behavior.  Formula 
CaF;  but  it  often  contains  impnritivs,  sik'X, 
iron,  Ac.  Berzelius  found  ^  ])r.  ct.  phosphate 
of  lime  in  Derbyshire  spar;  and  Kerston  says 
that  several  blue  varieties  from  Marieiiheri; 
and  Freiben;  gave  small  quantities  of  chloro- 
bydric  acid. 

L3eaL  It  is  abundant  in  primary  and  second- 
ary rocks,  especially  in  the  niinin:?  districts 
of  £n^and  and  i:<axoiiy.  In  the  U.  8.,  on  the 
borders  of  Muscalon<;e  lake,  JetFcrson  Co.. 
N.Y.,lar$;e  cubes,  more  than  1  ft.  diameter, 
hare  been  found ;  Kossie  and  Johnsben?,  »*St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  Lockport,  Roch*»sier,  Manhus, 
Amity,  N.  Y.;  Gallatin  Co.,  Illinois,  for  30 
Biles  alon^  the  Ohio,  df^ep  violet  masses  near 
Sbawneetown;  We.Ntmoreland,  N.  il.,  white, 
ireen  and  violet;  the  Notch,  in  the  White 
Ifnts^  green  H-hedra;  Smith  Co.,  Tennes>ce, 
white  and  violet;  Trumbull,  Conn.,  Chloro- 
phane.  There  are  numerous  other  localities. 
FLUOXYCERIN,  or  Fluoride  and  oxidt-  of 
Ceriam.  L'sually  ma^'Sive,  with  tract's  of  the 
riiombic  r2-hedron.  H.=  5.  Color  and  streak 
fine  yellow,  (T  brownish-yellow  when  impure; 
lutre  vitreous;  subtranslucent,  opake.  Dif- 
fers from  tlucerin  in  becoming  black  on  char- 
coal, and  red  or  dark  yellow  when  cold,  and  is 
not  as  easily  decomposed  by  soda.  Form. 
CeJF^,  3  HO  4-  Ce/),,  HO.  It  occurs  at  Basi- 
D&8  and  Fin  ho,  Sweden.  The  presence  and 
amount  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  have  not 
been  determined. 

FLUX.  Tfh.  Chem.  Crr,  Fluss.  A  sub- 
stance employed  to  vitrefy  or  fuse  earthy  bo- 
dies, the  Jlowitif^  of  the  mehed  mass  ;;iving 
rise  to  the  term  flux.  Thus  the  earthy  ingre- 
dients of  metallic  ores  are  fluxed,  or  caused  to 
flow  ofi*  from  the  metallic  p;irticl(;s,  allowin;^ 
them  thereby  to  collect  into  ma'^strs ;  sand  is 
fluxed  to  form  glass;  sand  and  clay  to;;ether 
are  semi  fluxed,  to  form  them  into  more  ad- 
herent and  compact  pottery  and  porcelain. 
8ilex  (bilica,  silicic  acid)  heiw/,  the  most 
abundant  foreign  ingredient  in  ores,  &c.,  is 
the  body  generally  fluxed;  and  from  its  acid 
nature  as  well  as  its  forming  fusible  salts  and 
mixtures  with  alkaline  bodies  or  strong  bases, 
these  last  are  the  most  common  fluxes. 

Objictt  uf  FUaiHg,  In  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  pottery,  the  mun  object  is  the  Aaxed 


material.  In  the  former  the  basis  is  pure  silex, 
which  forms  very  fusible  mixtures  with  the 
alkalies,  poiassa  and  soda,  to  which,  for  win- 
dow  and  plate-glass,  lime  is  adjoined;  for 
flint-;;la*is,  oxide  of  lead  (red-lead,  litharge) ; 
lor  coar>c  bottle-^rlass,  oxide  of  iron  and  alu« 
mina.  In  potic-ry,  the  basis  being  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  which  are  not  only  infusible, 
but  barely  adhere  together  by  a  strong  heat^ 
lime  and  feldspar  (containing  potassa)  are 
added  in  limited  quantity  to  induce  a  strong 
ailherence,  a.>  in  puiiery,  or  a  semi-fusion,  as 
in  porcelain.  These  mixtures  are  capable  of 
fusion,  but  not  at  the  temperatures  employed 
in  tlifir  baking'-  A  m(»re  fusible  mixture  is 
briiuu'hf  upnn  tlioir  surface,  which  is  actually 
luseil.  an<i  (-'.institutes  the  glazing.  See  Glass 
ami  J'oTTKUT. 

The  oljji.'cis  in  view  in  fluxing  metallic  ores 
are  di  lie  rent  Ihim  the  preceding,  for  the  fluxed 
material  «ir  slai:  is  iremTally  worthless.  Silex 
is  the  principal  in;;redient  to  be  fluxed,  and  in 
addiiidii  t«)  it  the  metallic  oxides,  excepting 
those  which  are  the  prune  object  of  the  metal- 
liir^'jc  ojieratii)!!.  The  principal  use  of  fluxing 
<»res  i.N  Id  reiin-ve  their  earthy  constituents, 
a':d  enable  the  particles  of  reduced  metal  to 
collect  in  ma>ses;  the  latter  being  heavier, 
will  b4?  fiiund  at  the  bottom  of  the  slag.  By 
this  renuival,  also,  portions  of  the  metallic 
oxide  which  inij,'ht  otherwise  escape  reduc- 
tion, are  brou^jht  under  the  action  of  the  re- 
ducing gases.  The  melted  slag  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  metal,  keeps  the  latter  for  a  long 
time  in  the  melted  state,  until  a  sul&cient 
quantity  has  accumulated,  and  at  the  same 
time  piDtects  it  from  the  re-oxidiziog  influence 
of  the  air.  Another  efleciof  an  alkaline  flux, 
such  as  lime,  is  due  to  its  stronger  basic  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  proper  metallic  oxides, 
whereby  the  latter  are  prevented  from  uniting 
with  silicic  acid,  i>r,  if  united,  are  precipitated 
and  re<luced. 

]'rifinj,f,s.  Where  an  ore  is  reduced  the 
slag  should  ni«i  flow  too  sluggishly,  or  other- 
wise it  will  hold  particles  of  the  metal  sus- 
perid'Ml  in  it;  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  freely- 
liowin^  sl<ii(  may  afl'ect  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  and,  if  snfieri'd  tu  flow  off  too  rapidly, 
may  cany  a  portion  of  metal  with  iu  Lime 
is  the  chief  flux  used  in  these  operations,  be- 
cause of  Its  cheapness  and  efllcienQy;  but  the 
pure  silicate  ul'  lime  is  rather  infusible,  and 
requires  a  porti'.in  of  alumina  to  render  the 
sla;:  suirieiently  fusible. 

Silicates  of  potassa  and  soda  fuse  readily, 
and  flow  freely;  thi.)>e  of  baryta,  strontia  and 
lime  fuse  with  sduic  liifficiilty,  and  arc  slug- 
gish; thor^e  (d*  mii.st  ordinary  metallic  oxides 
resemble  the  last.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience, that,  in  general,  mixed  silicates  fuse 
more  readily  than  the  simple  silicates;  thus, 
silicate  of  iime  fuses  and  flows  freely,  if  alu- 
mina be  present;  by  the  formation  of  the 
dciuble  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  a  fact 
well  known  in  fluxing  iron-ores. 

An  important  point  in  fluxing,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  flux  to  the  earthy  ingredients,  which 
should  be  such,  that  while  all  the  lavtAT  ^Vi-a3\. 
unite  with  the  l\ux,  \vu\e  ot  tioi\«  ol  ^9\  tax. 
tallic  oxide  shall  be  \a.Veu  \x^>  >iiYi\c\i  *va  ^^ 
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main  object  of  the  rednction.  Thus,  in  an 
iron-ore  containing  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  if  too  little  lime  be  employed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  oxide  enters  into  the  slag  and  is 
lost ;  too  mnch  lime,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
a  less  freely-flowing  slag,  and  aflects  the 
quality  of  the  metaL  If  an  iron-ore  contain 
only  silez  and  oxide  of  iron,  a  large  amount 
of  lime  is  rendered  necessary,  the  furnace 
does  not  work  well,  and  the  iron  will  be  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  admixture  of  a  soft,  clayey 
ore,  or  of  argillaceous  limestone,  or  even  clay 
itself,  may  be  advantageous  in  such  a  case ; 
and  indeed  alumina  may  then  be  viewed  as 
constituting  the  flux,  as  mnch  as  lime.  In  re- 
ducing very  clayey  iron-ores,  and  in  convert- 
ing some  kindis  of  pig-metal  into  bar-iron, 
silex  itself  is  added,  and  may  be  called  the 
flux.  In  this  view,  a  flux  is  the  material  or 
materials  wanting  to  fuse  the  foreign  ingredi- 
ents in  ores. 

In  fluxing  copper-ores,  iron  pyrites  is  one  of 
the  fluxes,  and  has  a  twofold  object;  1,  to  sul- 
phurize all  the  copper  and  form  a  fusible  cop- 
per-stone (sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron) ;  and 
S,  after  its  partial  oxidation  by  roasting,  to 
aflTord  oxide  of  iron  as  the  base  for  silica  to 
unite  with.  In  afterwards  concentrating  this 
stone,  which  has  lost  most  of  its  silica  but  re- 
tains much  iron,  silex  is  added  to  flux  the  iron 
away  from  the  copper.  If  copper  ores  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  lime,  or  if  much  of  the 
latter  be  added,  the  infusible  character  of  sul- 
phuret of  calcium  imparts  more  or  less  in- 
fusibility  to  the  silicated  slag.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  forming  sulphate  of  lime  by  the 
roasting  process,  and  theh  adding  fluor  spar. 

Fluor  spar  is  a  valuable  flux  (whence  its 
name),  especially  where  sulphates  are  present, 
with  many  of  which  it  forms  very  fusible 
compounds.  The  best  proportions  are  about 
equal  equivalents  of  the  spar  and  the  anhy- 
drous sulphates  of  alkali,  lime  and  oxide  of 
lead:  but  for  the  sulphate  of  bar}'ta,  2  eq.  of 
the  spar  for  1  eq.  of  the  sulphate.  The  com- 
pounds with  sulphates  of  lime  and  lead  are 
as  fluid  as  water.  Fluor  spar  likewise  assists 
in  fluxing  silicates,  partly  by  direct  union  with 
them,  and  partly  by  yielding  fluosilicic  gas, 
and  leaving  lime  to  unite  with  silica. 

Special  Fhixes.  Litharge  fuses  readily  with 
-the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony 
and  arsenic,  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  silicates, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  to  6  pts.  of  litharge  to 
1  pt  of  the  substance  to  be  fluxed.  Other  ox- 
ides require  a  larger  quantity  of  litharge.  Its 
action  is  that  of  promoting  fusion,  reducing 
an  oxide,  and  desulphurizing  a  sulphureu 
Where  silica  forms  part  of  the  fluxible  body, 
flint-glass  is  preferable  to  litharge  as  a  flux. 

Black  Flux  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  an 
iron  vessel  a  mixture  in  powder,  of  2  pts.  crude 
argal  or  cream  of  tartar  with  1  pt  nitre, 
whereby  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  and  fine  charcoal  is  obtained,  in  which 
the  potash  acts  by  fusing  and  desulphuriz- 
ing, and  the  carbon  by  deoxidizing.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  assays  of  copper  and  lead. 
By  employing  a  smaller  proportion  of  nitre,  a 
larger  amount  of  carbon  is  obtained.  In  the 
above  proportion  it  contains  6  pr.  ct.  carbon 


and  4  pr.  ct.  carbonate  of  lime;  but  with  8  pts* 
tartar  to  1  pt.  nitre,  it  contains  12  pr.  ct.  carboi 
and  S  of  carbonate  of  lime.  When  made,  it 
should  be  kept  in  bottles,  to  prevent  its  absorb- 
ing moisture.  An  analogous  flux  may  be  made 
by  perfectly  mingling  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
and  charcoal,  or  instead  of  the  latter  starch 
or  sugar.  When  2  pts.  nitre  are  deflagrated 
with  1  pt  argal,  wkUeftux  is  formed,  consisting 
of  cdrbonate  of  potassa  with  a  little  lime,  and 
is  no  better  than  good  pearlash  or  soda-ash. 
An  important  flux  for  small  assays,  proposed 
by  Liebig,  is  the  cyanide  of  potattiumt  which 
acts  powerfully  both  by  reduction  and  desul- 
phurizing. 

Among  the  simply  fusing  fluxes,  glau  with- 
out lead  is  conveniently  employed;  the  com- 
mon window-glass  being  most  fusible,  and 
consisting  of  silica,  lime  and  soda,  or  potassa. 
Bottle-glass  is  much  less  fusible,  and  consists 
of  the  same  ingredients,  with  less  alkali,  but 
in  addition  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  la 
dry  assays,  one  of  the  most  universal  fusing 
fluxes  is  borax,  which  unites  with  silica  and 
almost  all  bases,  and  is  attended  with  only 
one  disadvantage,  its  volatility,  which  pre- 
vents an  accurate  determination  of  the  quaa> 
tity  of  matter  fluxed. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  componnd 
fluxes,  formerly  employed  by  metalfurgists, 
which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give ;  as  by 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
fluxing  and  special  fluxes  above  given,  such 
mixtures  may  be  made,  if  necessary.  For  an 
excellent  and  detailed  view  of  fluxes,  see  Ber- 
thier's  "JEwai*  par  la  vote  $eche"  t  i.,  p.  417 — 
520. 

FOLIATED  TELLURIUM.  Jlfin.  Syn.  Py- 
ramidal Tellurium  Glance,  itf..  Black  Tellu- 
rium, PA.  Ger,  Nagyager  Erz,  W^  Blatter^ 
tellur,  BlUttererz.  Fr,  Tellur  natif  auro-ploni- 
bifere,  H, 

Detcrip,  Cryst  Quadratic,  showing  combi- 
nations of  Isi  and  2d  8-hedra,  a  4-sided  prism 
and  main  end-planes,  parallel  to  which  it 
cleaves  perfectly;  also  granular,  particles 
usually  foliated.  H. «  1  —  1-6 ;  G.  ss  6*84 — 
7-22.  Color  and  streak  dark  lead-gray;  me- 
tallic ;  opake ;  sectile ;  flexible  in  thm  laminae. 

Chem.  ReL  On  charcoal  it  fumes,  coating  it 
yellow,  which  disappears  in  the  inner  flame, 
tinging  it  blue,  and  leaves  a  globule  of  mal- 
leable gold ;  in  an  open  tube  it  fumes,  gives 
ofl*  sulphurous  acid  and  forms  a  white  subli- 
mate, which  is  gray  over  the  test,  semifuses, 
and  is  tellurate  of  lead;  this  distinguishes  it 
from  antimonious  acid;  the  white  sublimate 
behaves  like  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid, 
leaving  gold,  in  nitromuriatic,  leaving  sulphur 
and  chloride  of  lead,  in  strong  muriatic,  leav- 
ing AuTe^.  The  analyses  of  Klaproth  and 
Brande  make  it  PbTe  mixed  with  PbS,  and 
AuTe.;  but  Berthier's  leads  to  the  form.  9  PbS, 
SbSj-f  0  PbS,  AuTe^.  It  occurs  at  Nagyag 
and  Ofienbanya,  in  Transylvania. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.  Consiste  of  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia  and  water,  derivatives  of  the 
atmosphere, and  of  earthy,  alkaline  and. me- 
tallic salts  obtained  from  the  soil.  These  be- 
ing transmuted  by  the  vital  force  of  the  plant 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  its  appropriate 
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on^anism,  furnish  the  elements  of  the  rarious 
secretions  requisite  for  the  formation  or  re- 
production of  the  sereral  distinct  pontons 
of  its  structure.  The  process  of  assimilation 
is  gradual,  hut  as  with  animals,  the  breathing, 
feeding  and  digesting  of  the  plant  goes  on 
systematically,  until  the  organism  is  enei^ 
Vated,  or  the  supply  of  nourisHment  ceases. 

FORMATION.  GtoL  A  term  applied  to  a 
peculiar  rock-mass,  whether  stratified  or  not, 
as  the  Granitic  formation,  Tertiary  formations, 
dec. 

FORMIC  ACID.  The  chief  source  of  the 
compounds  of 

FORMYL.  The  assumed  radical  of  a  series 
of  compounds,  of  which  formic  acid  has  been 
most  minutely  studied.    Sym.  Fo  =  CgH. 

1.  Formic  Md,  Otr.  Ameisensaure.  Sym. 
FoOg  =s  CjHO^,  in  its  anhydrous  state.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  ant  {Formica  r«/«), 
irom  which  it  was  first  obtained.  Diibereiner 
first  observed  its  formation  from  the  oxidation 
of  tartaric  acid,  by  binozide  of  manganese. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  most 
vegetable  bodies,  by  distilling  them  with  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  and  some- 
times acetic  acids  being  also  produced.  It  is 
also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  some  vegetable 
bodies  by  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  strong 
alkalies  and  acids  on  many  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, by  the  distillation  of  oxalic  acid.  dec. 

Prqt.  1.  Crystallized  oxalic  acid  sublimed 
at  between  300®  and  320®,  retains  I  eq.  water, 
being  CjOg,  HO  or  CjHO^;  and  when  it  is 
heated  between  338®  and  400®,  it  is  decom- 
pose into  carbonic  acid,  water  and  formic 
acid,  the  two  last  of  which  equal  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  oxalic  acid.  Two  equivalents 
of  the  oxalic  are  thus  resolved,  C.HjO„  s=s  C^O^ 
-4-  CjHjO.;  which  last  is  hydrated  formic 
acid,  CfgHO,,  HO.  {Schlenn^er.)  2.  Immerse 
red  ants  in  boiling  water,  and  distil  them  with 
the  same  water;  oil  of  ants  passes  over  at  the 
same  time.  3.  Mix  in  a  retort  equal  measures 
of  water,  oil  of  vitriol  and  rye  grain,  heat  to 
boiling,  collect  the  distilling  water,  and  when 
the  grain  blackens,  pour  back  the  distillate 
and  so  much  water  as  to  make  up  the  original 
volume  of  mixture ;  distil  off  about  as  much 
as  the  last,  which  is  then  strong  formic  acid; 
add  as  much  more  water  to  the  retort,  and  dis- 
til again  to  obtain  a  weaker  acid,  which  to- 
wards the  last  is  adulterated  with  sulphurous 
acidi  (Emmet.)  4.  Add  3  pts.  biooxide  of 
manganese  in,  a  retort  to  a  solution  of  I  pt. 
sugar  in  2  pts.  water,  heat  to  140®,  and  add 
gradually  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  di- 
lated with  an  equal  volume  of  water;  whea  the 
foaming  has  ceased,  distil  to  dryness.  It  yields 
6  pts.  formic  acid  of  1«02  spec  grav.,  100  pts. 
or  which  saturate  7*13  pts.  dry  carbonate  of 
soda.  (D6bereiner,)  6.  It  is  conveniently  and 
economically  prepared  in  a  copper  still,  which 
should  be  15  times  as  capacious  as  the  volume 
of  mixture,  by  mixing  4  pts.  manganese,  1  pt. 
starch  and  4  pts.  water,  and  then  gradually 
4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  with  constant  stirring; 
heat  rapidly  until  the  mixture  puffs,  put  on  the 
head,  and  distil  off  4^  pis.  of  liquid.  This 
acid  has  1*025  spec  grav.,  and  100  pts.  satu- 
rate  10*6  pts.  dry  carbonate  of  soda.     For 


smaller  operations,  the  quantity  of  Water  mast 
be  diminished.    LUbig. 

To  purify  the  crude  acid,  saturate  it  with, 
carbonate  of  lime,  adding  some  milk  of  lime 
to  decompose  the  acid  sulphite  of  lime;  filter, 
evaporate  the  formiate  of  lime  to  dryness,  de- 
compose 10  pts.  of  this  salt  with  8  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  4  pts.  water,  and  distil  in  a 
sand-bath.  It  yields  9  pts.  strong  formic  acid, 
of  1*075  spec  grav.  To  obtain  it  still  stronger, 
dilute  the  8  pts.  acid  with  1^  pts.  water.  The 
strongest  acid  obtained  by  this  method  is  pro- 
cured by  distilling,  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  18  pts.  finely  powdered  formiate  of 
lead,  with  1  pt.  water  and  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol. 
This  acid  contains  only  2  eq.  water,  is  as  cor- 
rosive as  the  monohydrate,  has  a  spec  grav. 
s=s  1*1104,  boils  at  223®  and  its  vapor  is  in- 
flammable. To  obtain  the  simple  hydrated 
acid,  pulverize  finely  formiate  of  lead,  dry  it 
at  266®  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  introduce  it  into 
a  tubulated  retort  or  a  |-inch  broad  glass  tube, 
the  beak  or  end  of  which  is  drawn  out,  and 
passed  into  a  small  receiver;  pass  over  it 
dried  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  all  the  lead- 
salt  is  decomposed,  drive  the  acid  into  the 
recipient  by  gentle  warmth,  and  boil  it  once, 
to  free  it  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  PbO, 
FoO,  -I-  HS  =  PbS  +  FoO,,  HO.    Lubig. 

Prop,  The  simple  hydrate  is  a  clear  and 
colorless  liquid,  fuming  slightly  in  the  air,  of 
an  extremely  penetrating  odor,  of  spec  grav. 
1*2353,  having  about  the  same  boiling  and 
freezing  points  as  water,  its  vapor  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  crystallizing  at  33*8®  in 
broad,  shining  laminae.  It  is  exceedingly 
caustic,  a  single  drop  on  the  skin  prodi^cing 
violent  pain,  and  a  very  painful  wound.  It  is 
miv^ible  with  water  without  heating,  and 
warmed  with  alcohol  it  yields  formic  ether. 
Heated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  decomposed  with  lively  effer- 
vescence into  carbonic  oxide  and  water,  the 
latter  of  which  remains  with  the  acid;  C,HOy 
HO  +  SO3,  HO  t=  C,Oj  +  80,,  3  HO.  Heated 
with  oxide  of  mercur)'  or  silver,  or  with  their 
oxy-salts,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  oxide  reduced  to  metal ;  C,H.O^  4.  2  HgO 
=  CjO^  -f.  2  HO  -I-  Hgj.  This  behavior  adapts 
those  oxides  to  the  analysis  of  compounds 
containing  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

Formic  acid  is  separated  from  oxalic,  tar- 
taric and  racemic  acids  by  boiling  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  precipitates  them ;  the 
very  dilute  solution  is  then  precipitated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  to  separate  malic  acid; 
the  solution  now  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  precipitates  for- 
miate of  lead,  and  keeps  the  acetate  in  solution. 

Fonniates,  The  aflinity  of  this  acid  for 
bases  is  strong,  and  its  salts  are  formed  by 
dissolving  metallic  oxide,  hydrated  or  carbon- 
ated in  the  acid,  ail  being  soluble  in  it  The 
dry  alkaline  formiates  are  decomposed  by 
heat  into  carbonates,  combustible  gases  being 
given  off;  the  formiates  of  the  heavy  basic 
metals  by  heat,  give  off  carbonic  acid,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  water,  and  leave  carbon 
with  the  metal  or  oxide.  Formiate  of  potatsa 
is  very  soluble,  crystallizing  with  difficulty, 
that  of  9oda  crystallizes  A  rhombic  prisms^ 
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rery  soluble  in  water,  deliquescent,  insoluble 
in  alcpbol,  is  a  convenient  reagent  to  reduce 
the  precious  metals  in  solution.  The  ammo- 
niacal  salt  is  crystallizable,  deliquescent,  and 
decomposes  by  rapid  heat  into  prussic  acid 
and  water;  NH^O,  C^HOg  =  C^N,  H  -f  4  HO. 
The  salt  of  baryta  forms  transparent,  lustrous 
prisms,  inalterable  in  air,  soluble  in  4  pts. 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  that  of  strotUin  6- 
sided  prisms  of  the  form.  SrO,  FoO,  -|-  4  HO ; 
that  of  Kfne  forms  similar  but  small  prisms, 
soluble  in  10  pts.  water,  not  in  alcohol ;  that 
of  magnesia  forms  persistent  needles,  soluble 
in  13  pts.  water,  not  in  alcohol.  The  salt  of 
alumina,  formed  by  double  decomposition,  is 
very  deliquescent,  difficult  to  crystallize,  and 
becomes  clouded  by  heating  its  solution.  The 
salts  of  protoxides  of  iron  and  mangantst,  of 
oxides  01  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium  and  copper, 
are  very  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  the  salt 
of  lead  is  soluble  in  36  to  40  pts.  of  water,  and 
forms  a  basic  salt,  by  digestion  with  litharge ; 
the  salt  of  tiher  is  sparingly  soluble ;  formiate 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  easily  formed  by 
direct  solution  in  the  cold ;  but  by  the  slight 
est  heat  applied  to  it,  either  dry  or  in  solution, 
it  is  resolved,  with  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid,  into  the  salt  of  the  suboxide,  which  by  a 
little  higher  heat  is  in  its  turn  decomposed, 
and  deposits  metallic  mercury.  The  cerium 
salt  is  the  most  insoluble  of  all.  In  its  beha- 
yior  to  lead  and  alumina,  formic  closely  re- 
sembles acetic  acid. 

Formic  ether,  EO,  FoO,  s  C^H^O^,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  7  pts.  dry  formiate  of  soda 
with  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  pts.  alcohol 
(of  90  pr.  ct.),  and  is  a  limpid  liquid  of  a 
strong,  aromatic  odor  and  taste;  spec.  grav. 
0*9 IS;  boiling  at  128^;  soluble  in  10  pts. 
water.  Formic  mether,  from  wood  spirit,  has 
an  odor  similar  to  acetic  ether,  and  boils  at 
about  100®. 

OilofAnts.  CjHjOj.  Distil  equal  weights 
of  oatmeal  or  sawdust  with  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  When 
pure  its  taste  and  odor  are  aromatic,  resem- 
bling oil  of  cloves;  spec.  grav.  M006;  boils 
at  3344®,  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
StenhouH, 

2.  Formyl  and  Chlorine.  By  expos i  n g  al coh ol , 
ether  and  wood-spirit,  a.nd  some  salts  of  ether 
to  the  action  of  chlorine,  several  compounds 
of  this  element,  with  formyl,  are  obtained. 
1.  Protochloride  of  Formyl  CjHCl  or  FoCl. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  perchloride  of  acetyl 
in  alcohol  containing  potassa,  and  distilling 
the  clear  liquor  aAer  the  deposition  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium ;  C^H^Clj  -f  KO  =  2  (C„ 
HCl)  +  HO  -f  KCl.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  boiling  between  86®  and 
104®,  its  vapor  has  the  spec.  grav.  33*21,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(RegnauU,)  Berzelius  regards  Crlobal  as  a 
compound  of  chloride  of  formyl  and  chloro- 
carbonic  acid ;  thus  chloral,  C.HCLO»  s=s  C. 
HCl-f2CClO).  2,  Bichloride  of  Formyl  CjflCl^ 
or  FoClj.  Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into 
cnloride  of  eiayl  as  long  as  muriatic  acid 
passes  off;  and  gently  warming  the  liquid 
towards  the  last;  by  washing  with  water, 
646 


drying  and  distilling  over  mercury,  the  middle 
third  of  the  distillation  is  the  pure  compoand. 
Regif^ult  prepares  it  from  perchloride  of  acetjL 
It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  1'676  spec  grav.; 
boiling  at  275®,  its  vapor  has  a  spec.  grav.  &s 
6*796;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  decomposed  by  caustic 
potassa.  (Laurent,)  Z,  Parabichloride  of  Formyl 
is  obtained,  like  2,  from  paraperchloride  of 
acetyl,  and  is  an  oily  liquid  of  ethereal  odor; 
spec.  grav.  1*53;  boiling  at  222® ;  decomposed 
with  ditficulty  by  alkalies.  (RegnauU,)  A.  Per* 
chloride  of  Formyl  CgH,  Clj.  8ee  CuLoaoFomx. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  gaseous  me* 
ther,  Regnault  obtained  the  bichlorinated  ox- 
ide of  methyl,  which  Berzelius  terms  Fonnyl- 
aci-bichlorid,  and  considers  as  composed  of 
1  eq.  formic  acid  and  2  eq.  chloroform ;  FoO, 
-f  2  FoCI,  SB  CjHjCl^O,.  Regnauli's  formula 
is  CjHCIgO,  on  the  theory  of  substitution. 

3.  Bromine  forms  a  similar  series  of  com* 
pounds  to  chlorine,  but  they  have  been  less 
studied.  Bromal  is  similar  to  chloral,  and 
may  be  viewed  as  bromide  of  formyl,  with 
bromo-carbonic  acid.  See  Broval.  Bromo* 
form  or  perbromide  of  formyl  is  obtained  by 
treating  bromal  with  potassa,  or  belter  by  satu- 
rating lime  with  bromine  (as  in  preparing 
chloroform),  mixing  with  alcohol  and  distil* 
ling.  It  is  closely  allied  to  chloroform  in  all 
its  properties,  but  has  the  spec.  grav.  2'10,  and 
a  higher  boiling  point;  form.  FoBr..    Ldwig, 

4.  Periodide  of  Formyl  Iodoform,  Fol,- 
Saturate  alcohol  with  iodine,  and  add,  drop- 
wise,  to  it  tincture  of  potassa  with  constant 
stirring,  stopping  the  addition  precisely  when 
the  liquid  is  discolored ;  water  is  then  added 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  appears,  or  the  liquid 
is  gently  evaporated  when  the  iodide  deposits 
in  crystals,  which  are  freed  from  iodide  of  po* 
tassium  by  washing  with  water,  redissolved  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  It  forms  brilliant 
lemon-yellow,  6-sided  lamina?,  of  a  saffron  odor 
and  sweetish,  aromatic  taste ;  spec.  grav.  about 
2'0;  fuses,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  212®,  but 
decomposes  between  239®  and  248®  into  iodine, 
iodohydric  acid  and  charcoal;  insoluble  in 
water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
tincture  of  potassa  decomposes  it  into  formiate 
and  iodohydrate  of  potassa.  By  distilling  a 
mixture  of  iodoform  and  perchloride  of  phos- 
phorus, mixing  the  red  distillate  with  oil  of 
vitriol  and  redistilling;  the  yellow  distillate 
now  obtained  is  closely  allied  to  iodoform  in 
properties,  and  has  the  composition  F0L4. 
'Z  FoClj.  By  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bromine  to  iodoform,  and  adding  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa,  iodide  of  bromine  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  remaining  yellow,  oilr  liquid 
is  FoBr-  +  2  Fol,.  By  distilling  Prussian 
blue  with  chloride  of  lime,  Bonnet  inferred 
that  he  obtained  a  cyanide  of  formyl. 

6.  Trisulphuret  of  Formyl  FoSj.  Obtained 
by  distilling  1  pt.  iodoform  with  3  pts.  finely 
powdered  vermilion ;  FoL  -|-  3  HgS  =  FoS- 
-t*  3  Hgl ;  the  yellow  iodiae  of  mercury  sub- 
limes, and  the  sulphuret  of  formyl  distils 
over.  It  is  a  yellow,  oily  liquid,  with  an  aro- 
matic and  hepatic  odor,  a  sweetish,  ethereal 
taste ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
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aleohol  tod  ether;  is  decomposed  by  potassa 
into  formiate  of  potassa  and  sulphuret  of  po- 
taasinm.    Bouehardat,  " 

FORMULA.  Ckem.  Min.  A  formula  is  a 
condensed  expression  for  the  composition  of  a 
hody.  One  equivalent  of  each  element  is  ex* , 
pressed  by  one  or  two  letters,  which  are  the 
inidal  and  characteristic  letters  of  their  Latin 
names.  Thus,  N  signifies  nitrogen,  Na  sodium, 
or  in  Latin,  natrium.  See  ELKME.fTs,  for  these 
symbols.  A  few  compound  bodies,  chiefly  or- 
ganiCy  are  also  expressed  by  symbols :  thus» 

Cy  ss  cyanogen,  A  ss  acetic  acid,  M  =r  mor- 
phin,  dec.  A  small  figure  following  the  sym- 
Dol  expresses  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
the  element,  and  may  be  placed  above  or  be- 
low, thus:  C  or  C,,  signifies  two  equivalents 
of  carbon.  In  binary  and  in  complex  organic 
eompoands,  the  symbols  are  placed  side  by 
ride,  and  the  more  electro-positive  usually  on  i 
the  left  hand,  thus :  HO  =s  water,  or  1  eq.  of 
hydrogen  and  I  eq.  oxygen ;  SO,  =s  sulphuric  i 
acid.  In  or^'anic  bodies  composed  of  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  oxygen,  carbon  is  always  | 
placed  on  the  left  and  oxygen  on  the  right, ; 
thas:  CH,0«  =  A  =s  acetic  acid,  which  is 
composed  of  4  eq.  carbon,  3  eq.  hydrogen  and 
3  eq.  oxygen.  When  nitrogen  forms  also  a 
part  of  the  compound,  its  symbol  is  sometimes 
placed  next  to  the  oxygen,  sometimes  adjoin- 
ing the  carbon,  thus:  C^^^Hj^NjO,,,  or  C^^Nj 
Hg,0,|  as  protein ;  but  the  former  is  more 
generally  adopted.  The  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  a  binary  compound  is  expressed  by  a 
Urge  figure  placed  before  the  symbols,  thus  : 
8  HO  as  3  eq.  water,  2  CO,  :=  2  eq.  carbonic 
acid. 

Oxygen  and  sulphur  forming  extended 
classes  of  compounds,  Berzelius  designates 
an  equivalent  of  the  former  by  a  dot,  and  of 
the  latter  by  a  comma  or  dash  placed  over  the 

symbol  of  another  element,  thus :  H  =  HO  = 

water,  H  =  HS  =  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  y  = 

SO,  =  sulphuric  acid.  As  :=  AsS^  =s  lersul- 
phuret  of  arsenic  or  orpiment  Since  many 
binary  compounds  exist  composed  of  2  eq.  of  ' 
one  element  and  more  than  two  of  another,  I 
Berzelias  employed  type  with  a  dash  through  I 
the  initial  letter  of  the  symbol,  which  others  I 
represent  by  a  dash  below  that  letter,  or  by  a  i 

heavy  type  from  a  different  font,  thus:  Al  = 
jij  ^  AlgO,  =  alumina. 

Since  one  great  advantage  of  a  formula  is  to 
present  the  most  condensed  view  of  a  com- 
poand,  a  picture  to  the  eye,  Berzelius'  notation 
15  unquestionably  superior  to  every  other;  but 
the  cost  of  having  a  font  of  type  expressly  for 
chemical  works,  has  induced  the  majority  of 
chemists  to  employ  the  algebraic  notation. 
Where  Berzelius'  formulas  are  employed,  a 
small  figure  afler  a  symbol  not  only  multiplies 
the  literal  symbol,  but  the  whole  symbol ;  thus, 

in  KBf,  H,  or  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  small 
%  does  not  simply  mean  2  eq.  sulphur,  but 
S  eq.  salpharic  acid. 
Id  ternary  and  higher  compounds,  the  e\e- 


ments  are  arranged  in  groups  expressing' th« 
theoretic  view  of  their  mode  of  combination ; 
thus,  carbonate  of  lime  has  a  composition  ex- 
pressed by  CCaOj,  or  1  eq.  carbon,  1  eq.  cal* 
cium  and  3  eq.  oxygen ;  but  as  we  believe  the 
carbon  to  be  united  with  3  eq.  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  calcium  with  1  eq.  oxy- 
gen, forming  lime,  it  is  written  CaO,  CO^  or 
CaO  +  CO-.  The  empirical  formula  of  cop- 
peras, Feir,SO,,,  conveys  a  very  imperfect 
knowled(?e  of  its  composition  compared  with 
FeO,  SO,  4.  7  HO.  A  comma  is  generally 
used  to  separate  a  compound  from  an  element 
or  other  compound,  both  of  which  are  essential, 
and  the  sign  -f  to  separate  that  portion  from 
the  re.st  which  is  less  essential,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  formula  of  copperas,  where  the  7  HO 
expresses  water,  which  is  partly  or  wholly 
water  of  cr>'stallization.  The  sign  -f  is  also 
used  to  separate  two  ternary  compounds  from 
each  other,  in  bodies  of  complex  constitution; 
thus,  the  mineral  gay-lussite  is  composed  of 
1  eq.  soda,  1  lime,  2  carbonic  acid  and  5  water, 
and  is  written  NaO,  COg-f  CaO,  CO.<f  6H0. 
A  large  figure  multiplies  the  whole  formula  to 
the  first  -f ,  or  comma,  or  when  placed  before 
a  parenthesis,  the  whole  compound  embraced 
in  the  parenthesis.  A  parenthesis  is  oAen  con- 
veniently employed  in  complex  compounds; 
thus,  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  written  KO, 
2C0j-f-  HO;  alum  is  written  KO,  80, -f 
AljO,,  3  80,4-  24  HO,  or  (KO  +  SO.)  +  (AL 
O,  -f  3  80,)  -f  24  HO ;  humboldiite  =»  2  (FeO, 
CjO,)  -|-  3  HO,  or  2  eq.  oxalate  of  iron  and 
3  eq.  water;  light  ruby  silver  =  3  AgS,  AsS,, 
where  the  large  3  only  signifies  3  eq.  of  sul- 
phuret of  silver.  The  advantage  of  Berzelias' 
notation  will  be  evident  by  comparing  the 
above  with  his   formula  for  alum :   KO,  SO, 

-f  A  1,0,,  3  SO,  -f  24  HO  =  KS,  AI&J  +  H". 

Silicic  acid  combines  in  numerous  proportions 
with  bases,  examples  of  which  are  furnished 
chiefly  by  minerals,  and  hence  reference  is 
made  to  Stlimteii^  under  Silicium. 

Isomorphous  bases  and  acids  frequently  re- 
place each  other;  and  where  many  of  these 
bases  occur  together,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
among  minerals,  their  formula,  fully  written 
out,  would  lose  the  great  advantage  of  conden- 
sation. To  obviate  this,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  write  the  bases  under  each  other ;  thus,  feld- 
spar often  contains  soda  and  lime  in  addition 
to  its  potassa,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  together 
with  alumina,  when  its  formula  may  be  ex- 

KO  7  Al  n  -. 

pressed    by   NaO  C  SiO,  -|-  p>"«  i  3  SiO,. 

CaO  5  ^^2^%^  • 

But  since  this  does  not  express  any  proportion 
between  the  isomorphous  bases,  proportional 
numbers  have  been  sometimes  prefixed  to 
them.  A  far  better  method,  however,  is  to 
include  all  these  bases  under  some  arbitrary 
symbol,  such  as  RO  or  R^O,,  R  being  the  sign 
of  radical  or  basis.  RO  might  then  express 
lime,  magnesia,  protoxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, oxide  of  copper,  dec,  or  baryta,  atrontiat 
oxide  of  lead,  dec,  and  R^O,  would  stand  for 
alumina,  sesquioxides  of  uou  a.iid.c3aTQiEA<|9KJ^ 
See  IsoxoaPHisx.  TYi«  ad^aiiVa^^  ot  >2GkV&Tiov^* 
tion  will  be  appateiiX  Uom  a^  fe^  tx-axK^Xft*'- 
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Gakitkt  contains  silicic  icid,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  lime,  magnesia  and  protox- 
ides of  iron  and  manganese ;  and  to  give  a 
separate  formula  for  each  variety,  would  be 
useless  and  uninstructive,  or  even  to  write  all 
like  bases  under  each  other ;  but  it  presents  a 
clearer  view  of  its  composition  to  write  3  RO, 
8iO. -f  RgO,,  SiO,,  and  then  to  state  that  RO 
or  RgO,  represents  particular  bases,  and  in 
what  proportion,  if  necessary.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  several  mineral  species,  separated 
by  reference  to  their  external  characters  alone, 
may  be  brought  together  under  one  species,  as 
in  fact  they  should  be.  Thus,  in  the  table  of 
FxLSPATHic  minerals,  Albite  and  Feldspar  are 
brought  together  under  the  general  formula 
RO,  8iO.  +  RjO,,  3  8iO,,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  potassa  and  soda  are  both  isomor- 
pnous  and  dimorphous.  Magnetic  iron  has 
the  composition  reO,  Fe^O,;  Chromic  iron 
FeO,  CrjO,;  Gahnite  ZnO,  Al^O,,  including 
magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  under  the 
oxide  of  zinc;  Franklinite  and  Dysluite  are 
still  more  complex;  yet  all  these  minerals 
may  and  should  be  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ral formula  RO,  RoO,;  and  we  might  include 
Hausmannite,  MnO,  Mb^O.,  Pitchblende,  UO, 
U,0,,  and  perhaps  several  others  under  the 
same. 

No  discovery  in  chemistry  has  advanced 
the  science  further  and  more  rapidly  than  the 
invention  of  formulae,  instead  of  the  per  cent- 
age  expression  of  composition  formerly  used ; 
as  they  convey  to  the  eye,  like  a  picture,  a  far 
clearer  view  of  chemical  composition  than  the 


most  labored  description  could  effect.  BvX 
since  much  of  their  value  depends  upon  tlie 
facility  with  which  a  well-known  s3rmbol  re- 
presents a  particular  element,  any  interfereace 
with  these  established  symbols  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  every  sound  chemist,  and  should  at 
once  be  discountenanced.  An  innovator  may 
gratify  his  vanity,  and  impose  on  a  few,  at  the 
expense  of  his  solid  reputation. 

The  complex  nature  of  organic  bodies,  their 
great  number  and  variety,  the  slight  differences 
of  constitution  with  very  different  properties, 
and  the  isomeric  composition  of  many  similar 
and  dissimilar  bodies,  while  they  render  for- 
mulas essential  to  present  them  to  the  mind, 
yet  require  a  classification  of  these  formulas, 
which  shall  bring  together  those  bodies  whick 
are  evidently  allied  to  each  other.  Such  ar- 
rangements have  been  adopted,  but  have  not 
been  followed  because  of  their  imperfections^ 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  transitory  cha- 
racter of  organic  formulas.  Gerh^rdt  has 
made  a  fair  attempt  at  such  a  classification, 
by  ranging  bodies  in  families  according  to  the 
number  of  their  equivalents  of  carbon ;  thus, 
the  1st  family  contains  1  eq.  carbon,  the  6th 
family  fi  eq.  of  carbon,  &c.  Each  family  is 
subdivided  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen;  thus,  CHjOj  would  belong  to  the  1st 
family  and  2d  division.  The  families  be- 
ing arranged  in  horizontal  lines,  vertical 
columns  express  the  proportion  of  hydrogen. 
The  following  view  of  the  4th  family  will 
illustrate  his  system,  it  being  observed  that  he 
writes  H,  for  our  equivalent  H. 


Funily. 

OaneriU 
Formula. 

.R+« 

R 

R— « 

R—* 

R— « 

R 

BO 
HO. 

RO. 

m, 

BO. 
RO, 

C4H8 

Quadricarb. 
of  Faraday. 

C,H,0, 

Butync 
acid. 

an^o. 

Succinic 
acid,  anhyd. 

Fumanc  and 
Maieic  acid. 

Tartanc 
acid,  anhyd. 

't^^ 

C,H„0, 

Formome- 
thylal. 

4.    < 

C,H,0, 

Succinic 
acid. 

acid. 
O.HeO, 
Tartaric 

acid. 

C.Ufi. 

Mellitic 
acid. 

Column  R  contains  the  radical  C^H^,  and 
its  oxide,  bntjrric  acid;  R-f^  signifies  the  radi- 
cal with  2  more  of  hydrogen ;  R — 2  the  radi- 
cal with  2  less  of  hydrogen,  dec  The  attempt 
to  arrange  bodies  in  this  manner  is  premature, 
since  many  formulas  are  not  positively  deter- 
mined, and  bodies  are  not  classified  according 
to  their  alliances. 

The  researches  of  modem  chemistry  have 
shown  that  many  essential  oils  have  the  for- 
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mula  C3H4,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  as  oils  of  juni- 
per, savine,  lemons,  pepper,  dec  =s  C^H^,  of 
oranges  Cj^Hg,  of  cubebs  C,,H,j,  of  terpen- 
tine CjoA,^;  hence  a  general  formula,  mC.H^, 
may  be  adopted  for  this  class  of  booies. 
Farther  investigation  will  also  give  a  general 
formula  for  camphors  and  other  essential  oils^ 
By  comparing  the  formulas  of  many  fat  acids^ 
a  remarkable  relation  is  observed  betweea 
them ;  thus,  in  hydrated  butyric  acid  C,H,0^, 


F0B8TERITE. 
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caprjrlic  tcid  C,^H,,04,  margaric  acid  Cg^H,^ 
O4,  4lc^  for  the  same  qnantity  of  oxygen ;  the 
qoantities  of  earbon  and  hydrogen  are  very 
difibrent,  but  their  proportions  the  same. 
Since  these  last  proportions  are  the  same  and 
also  equal,  we  may  assume  as  the  radical  of 
this  series  of  bodies,  CH,  united  always  with 
O^,  so  that  but3rric  acid  would  be  represented 
by  RgO^,  caprylic  by  R,eO^,  margaric  by  R,^ 
O^,  Ac^  and  their  general  Ifonnula  would  be 
RnOf.  If  we  assuiQe  these  acids  to  be  anhy. 
drous,  then  the  general  formula  might  be  Ca 
Ha— ,  O,  (the  above  dry  acids  being  C.H^O,, 
C-^HijO.  and  Cj^HjjO,).  But  as  the  bodies 
CB  and  GjB.  are  generated  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  these  fatty  bodies,  we  may  call  CH 
etherole  sa  E,  and  C^H  benzin,  ss  B ;  and  while 
the  latter  exists  only  in  1  proportion  in  all 
these  acids,  the  £  is  variable.  In  this  view, 
the  general  formula  of  the  fat  acids  would  be 
E^BOj,  the  special  formula  of  butyric  acid 


EgBO,,  of  margaric  E,^BO,,  &c.  The  former 
CnHn—jO,  is  the  empirical,  the  latler,  E.BOg» 
the  rational  formula,  as  it  assumes  to  explain 
the  mode  of  combination.  But  in  the  present 
changing  state  of  the  science,  a  rational  for- 
mula of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted* 
For  a  single  family  of  allied  bodies,  the  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  may  be  thrown  together  as 
the  radical ;  thus,  CoU»— ,  s=  R  of  the  dry,  fat 
acids,  whose  general  formula  would  be  RmO,; 
but  when  we  consider  their  aldehydes,  ethers, 
dec,  the  same  R  could  not  be  used,  for  the  R' 
of  aldehyde  should  be  CoHq,  and  of  ether 
CoHn-f* ,.  It  is  therefore  better  to  adopt  sim- 
ple empirical  formulas  for  each  family  of  al- 
lied bodies.  The  following  table  of  alcohols, 
ethers,  aldehydes,  anhydrous  acids  and  ace- 
tones, will  illustrate  these  views.  The  series 
is  named  by  that  of  the  acids,  which  are  more 
fully  known. 


Alcohols. 

Formic ...Cj  H^  O5.. 

Acetic C^  Hg  Oj, 


Ethers.  Aldehydes.  Acids. 

C„H„+  ,0        C.H„02         C„Hr-.,0, 

..C»H.  O C%  H   O, 

.c,H,o....c,H,a....c;H^  ' 


Butyric CgHgOj....C\  H.  0^.. 

Valerianic C,oH,,Oa....C,oH„O....CjoH,oO,....C,,H;  O^.. 

Caproic C,^H,,0, 

Bnanthylic C.,H,,0.....a,H„0, 

Capryhc C^gfl^O^ 

Pelargonic C^Hj^O^ 

Ceraic Cje^iA 

Cocinic C^sH^.^i 

Myristic * C,^H2,Oa 


Acetonemi 

CaH„a 

..C.H.O 
..C  H  O 
..CgH.0 


Cetylic  7 
Palmitic  $ 
Margaric , Cg^H^Oj 


.C3^„O.....C,,H3,0. 


.CsaHg^Og 


..CjjHjj 


To  the  alcohol  list  we  might  add  cerosin, 
C^gHj^Oj,  but  its  transformations  have  not 
been  studied.  Cetylic  ether  is  only  known  in 
composition.  The  butyric,  valeric  and  enan- 
thylic  aldehydes  are  severally  known  as  buty- 
ral,  yaleral  and  enanthal.  The  general  for- 
mula CbHo— ,0,,  embraces  succinic,  suberic 
and  sebacic  acids ;  CoHn^gOg  includes  fuma- 
TiCf  aconitic,  itaconic,  citraconic,  acrylic,  pho- 
cenic,  camphoric,  campholie  and  elaidic  acids ; 
CbHb— ,0g,  salicylous,  benzoic,  caryophyllic 
and  cuminic  acids.  In  like  manner  CmHoOn 
expresses  the  composition  of  fibre,  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  Ac.  Such  general  formulas  will 
be  found  useful  and  convenient;  and  when 
the  science  is  farther  advanced,  they  can  be 
substituted  by  rational  formulas,  which  are 
equally  expressive  of  composition,  and  more 
so  of  character. 

PORSTERITE.  Mifu  Cryst.  Right  rhom- 
bic, the  8-hedron  sometimes  large;  cleaves 
readily  parallel  to  main  end-plane.  H.  :=  7*6. 
Colorless,  translucent,  vitreous,  splendent.  Its 
composition  is  unknown,  farther  than  it  con- 
tains silica  and  magnesia.    Local.  Vesuvius. 

FOSSIL.  JIftn.  GeoL  From  the  Latin,  sig- 
niiying  <hig,  was  formerly  applied  to  all  mine- 
ral substances  dug  out  of  the  earth;  but  is 
now  restricted  to  mineral  organic  remains, 
whether  casts,  shells,  bones  or  excrements. 
It  is  often  used  as  an  adjective,  as  fossil 
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bones,  dcc^  and  is  then  applied  also  to  coal, 
as  fossil  fuel. 

FOSSIL  COPAL.    See  Cofaute. 

FOUSEL  OIL.  When  inferior  French 
brandies  are  concentrated,  it  remains  in  the 
still,  partly  separated  and  separable  by  water. 
(Ballard,)  By  distillation  the  oil  passes  over 
between  266^  and  284®,  admixed  with  a  little 
cenanthic  ether.  This  latler  is  removed  by 
caustic  potassa  and  redistillation  at  269«6. 
The  product  is  a  pure  amylic  alcohol,  and  can 
also  be  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  other 
alcoholic  liquors.    See  Amtl. 

FOWLERITE.    See  MAifOAirvsK  Spar. 

FRACTURE.  Min.  Crystallized  bodies 
gerferally  cleave  in  certain  directions  with 
plane  surfaces ;  but  when  they  or  amorphoua 
minerals  are  broken  in  other  directions,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  fractured  surface  is  often  a 
convenient  mean  of  determining  and  describ- 
ing them,  as  it  is  remarkably  uniform  in  the 
same  body.  A  fractured  surface,  or  simply 
the  fracture,  is  conchoidal  (shell-like)  when  the 
surface  is  concave  or  convex;  even  when  it  is 
nearly  flat;  uneven  when  it  is  rough,  and  kaddi^ 
when  it  is  very  jagged,  or  sometimes  splintery. 
See  CUavagej  under  Crtstalloobafht. 

FRANKINCENSE.    See  Olibawum. 

FRANKLINITE.  Mm.  Descnp.  Cryst 
Regular,  usually  the  8-hedron  alone  or  com* 
bined  with  the  12-hedron,  and  rarely  the  24- 
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bedron;  cleavage  8-hedral»  indistinct  Also 
massive,  coarse  or  fine  granular,  particles 
strongly  coherent  H.  s  6-5  —  6*5,  G.  s  4-87 
—  5*09.  Iron-black,  metallic,  opake;  brittle, 
with  conchoidal  fracture  and  dark,  reddish- 
brown  streak ;  acts  slightly  on  the  magnet 

Chenu  ReU  lo  fusible,  but  coating  the  char- 
coal with  zinc-smoke,  especially  by  addition 
of  soda;  shows  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
in  borax ;  gives  manganese  with  soda,  on  pla- 
tinum foil.  Dissolves  wholly  in  warm  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  evolving  chlorine  to  a  greenish- 
yellow  liquid ;  decomposed  readily  by  fusion, 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

Probable  fomula.  |^0|  Jjl^.^s.  or  RO. 

RgO,,  which  is  the  general  formula  of  mag- 
netic and  Chromic  iron,  Dysluire  and  Bpinell, 
with  which  it  is  isomorphons.  It  contains  10 
to  13  pr.  ct  zinc,  and  Abich  found  a  trace  of 
cadmium  in  it  Kobell  and  Rammelsberg 
think  that  the  formula  is  incorrect;  but  by 
calculation  from  Abich's  analysis,  the  10*81 
pr.  ct  oiide  of  zinc  will  take  up  the  18*17  pr. 
ct  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and  the  0*73 
alumiua,  together  with  a  little  peroxide  of 
iron ;  and  if  from  the  66*88  peroxide  of  iron 
we  abstract  the  last,  and  calculate  the  remain- 
der as  magnetic  oxide,  the  protoxide  of  iron 
in  it  would  require  about  2  pr.  ct  oxygen  to 
convert  it  into  peroxide,  or  only  a  little  more 
than  the  oxide  of  manganese  can  give  off 
by  solution.  The  chlorine  which  franklinite 
would  give  off  by  solution  in  muriatic  acid, 
tends  to  convert  the  protoxide  into  peroxide 
of  iron;  but  not  doing  it  effectually,  some 
chlorine  is  actually  given  off,  and  Kobell  de- 
tected small  quantities  of  protoxide  of  iron  in 
the  solution.  The  probability  therefore  is, 
that  the  formula  above  given  is  correct ;  and 
it  is  certainly  much  strengthened  by  tfie  iso- 
morphs  of  franklinite.  See  Dtsluite,  for  an 
associated  mineral. 

Loccd,  Franklinite  abounds  at  Hamburg, 
N.  Jersey,  near  the  Franklin  Furnace,  associ- 
ated with  Red  zinc-ore;  and  at  Sterling,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  associated  with  Troostite.  It 
also  occurs  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  mixed 
ore  of  franklinite  and  red  zinc  has  been  un- 
successfolly  worked  for  metallic  zinc;  but 
there  appear  to  be  no  good  chemical  grounds 
for  abandoning  the  attempt,  while  its  great 
abundance  should  offer  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  attempt  its  distillation. 

FRAXIUM.  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
Fraxhwi  exctUior,  Crystallizes  in  delicate  6- 
sided  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

FREEZING.    See  Hkat. 

FREEZING  MIXTITRES.  When  a  solid  is 
converted  into  a  liquid  without  the  application 
of  heat  the  heat  necessary  for  liquidity  is  ab- 
stracted from  sum>unding  bodies  and  cold  re- 
sults. The  degree  of  cold  varies  with  the 
substances  liquefied,  and  no  general  law  has 
yet  been  found  for  determining  it  Nearly  all 
crystallized  salts  diminish  the  temperature  by 
solution  in  water;  by  mixing  some  salts  while 
dissolving,  a  greater  degpree  of  cold  is  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand  many  dehydrated 
•alts,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  raise  the  tem- 
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perature  by  combining  with  water.  The  com- 
mon  mode  of  expressing  this  difference  is, 
that  when  water  combines  chemically  with  a 
salt  heat  is  evolved ;  when  otherwise,  cold  is 
produced ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  correct,  if 
viewed  simply  as  the  expression  of  a  fact;  for 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  too  imperfect 
to  advance  a  theory  as  to  what  amount  of 
water  is  chemically  combined  or  constitutional 
water,  and  what  is  united  by  other  attraction. 
By  the  use  of  dilute  acid  with  a  salt  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  is  produced,  and  still  more  by 
the  use  of  snow  or  pounded  ice,  instead  of 
water. 

The  following  tables,  by  Walker,  show  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  by  different  mixtures, 
the  1st  being  mixtures  wiUi  water,  the  3d  with 
snow  or  pounded  ice. 


Mixtures. 


Nitrate  of  ammonia. . 

Water 

Muriate  of  ammonia . 
Nitrate  of  potash  . . . . 

Water 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Diluted  nitric  acid . . . 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  ammonia . 
Nitrate  of  potash  . . . . 
Diluted  nitric  acid . . . 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  ammonia. . 
Diluted  nitric  acid .  • . 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Muriatic  acid 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia. . 
Diluted  nitric  acid . . . 


Snow  or  pounded  ice. 

Common  salt 

Snow  or  pounded  ice. 

Common  salt 

Sal  ammoniac 

Snow  or  pounded  ice. 

Common  salt 

Sal  ammoniac 

Nitrate  of  potash .... 
Snow  or  pounded  ice. 

Common  salt 

Nitrate  of  ammonia. . 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 

Snow 

Cryst  muriate  of  lime 

Snow 

Potash 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 

Snow 

Cryst  muriate  t>f  lime 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 


Pis. 


Tbennom.  aiiiks 
from        1o 


} 


-^1«<» 


— IS** 


— 25° 


1+32®  —30° 
^+82®  — .50« 
1+3^  —51 
I  0<>  —460 
I  O**  — 66<> 
I— 660  —91 


60O 
82° 
83« 
46« 
66« 
26« 


The  following  table,  by  Karsten,  shows  the 
diminution  of  temperature  in  degrees,  Fahr^ 
where  1  pt  of  a  salt  is  dissolved  in  4  pts. 
water : — 


FREEZHVO  lkiXTURU& 


FBENCH  BERRIEa 


«.i««  Degreet 

■•'*^  ofcokL 

Mitrate  Of  lemd 3.4*> 

«         baryta 3-8« 

Commoii  salt 3*8® 

dolpliate  of  copper 4*0^ 

•«  potas»a 6-2^ 

«  zinc 6-60 

<•  magnesia 8>P 

Muriate  of  baryta 8'1® 

Solpbate  of  soda 14*6^ 

Nitrate  of  soda IT-O** 

«         potassa 19-1® 

Chloride  of  potassium 2 1*3® 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 25*4^ 

Muriate  of  ammonia 27*3^ 

The  following  table,  also  by  Karsten,  shows 
the  degrees  of  cold  produced  by  dissolving 
1  pC  of  a  salt  in  4  pts.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  another  salt : — 


8a1u. 

Sat.  aolotion  of 

Degrees 
of  cold. 

Salammoniac . . . 

.  Common  salt 

.   15-1° 

u                     ,,  , 

,  Saltpeter 

.  22-7«» 

Saltpeter 

.  Salammoniac 

.  17-6<> 

M              ,,, 

.  Common  salt 

,  16-90 

«              

.  Nitrate  of  soda.... 
**         baryta.. 

.  12-7° 

«i 

17.5«» 

tt 

««         lead.... 
.  Common  salt 

17-1® 

GUnber's  salt... 

8-5® 

Common  salt . . . 

.  Blue  vitriol 

.     7.4« 

Nitrate  of  soda. . 

.  Salammoniac 

16.4«» 

u                        ^  ^ 

.  Saltpeter 

.  16.6° 

tt                 ,  ^ 

.  Common  salt 

.  14-0° 

M                         ,  , 

.  Muriate  of  baryta . 

4.90 

«                         ,  , 

.  Nitrate  of  lead 

.  14.40 

Nitrate  of  baryta 

.  Saltpeter 

.     1350 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

.  Sulphate  of  potassa 

.     3.10 

The  following  table,  by  Karsten,  of  I  pt. 
malt  in  4  pts.  of  a  saturated  solution,  show  an 
increase  of  temperature : — 


Sat  folation  of 


Defprecs 
of  beut. 


Salts. 

Common  salt Salammoniac 8.2® 

«  Glauber's  salt .....  3.1® 

**     p      Saltpeter 136® 

«  Nitrate  of  soda  ....  6-8® 

Muriate  of  baryta. .  "  ....  MS® 

By  mingling  solid  lead  amalgam  with  solid 
bismuth  amalgam,  whereby  they  become  li- 
quid, Orioli  obtained  39.6®  of  cold.  DObe- 
reiner  mixed  204  pts.  lead-amalgam  (103  lead, 
4-  101  mercury)  with  172  pts.  bismuth  amal- 
gam (71  bismuth  4-  101  mercury),  and  ob- 
tained a  diminution  of  from  68®  to  30.2® ;  and 
by  adding  to  the  same  202  pts.  more  of  mer- 
cury, the  temperature  fell  to  17.6®.  By  dis- 
solring  the  powders  of  69  pts.  tin,  103*6  pts. 
lead  and  182  pts.  bismuth,  in  808  pts.  mercury, 
die  thermometer  falls  from  63i6®  to  14®. 

Two  liquids  mingled  rarely  produce  cold, 
although  it  may  take  place  even  where  there 
is  a  condensation.  By  mixing  44  pts.  of  a 
eoBcentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
M  spec.  grav.  1*302)  with  34  pts.  water  at 
mh€9f  the  mixture  cools  9®,  and  has  a  density 
of  1*150,  althouj^ii  the  meMB  density  is  1*161. 
A  MMtanted  solution  of  saltpeter  gives,  with  a 


sat  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  an  increased 
heat  of  0*11®;  but  by  adding  an  equal  weight 
of  water  to  the  mixture,  it  produces  2*46®  of 
cold.  Equal  quantities  of  saturated  solutions 
of  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
cool  3*6®;  of  salammoniac  with  excess  of 
blue  vitriol,  cool  2.88^,  while  with  excess  of 
salammoniac,  2*88®  of  heat  is  produced. 

Economical  mixtures  for  producing  ice  are 
4  pts.  of  a  cooled  mixture  of  60  oil  of  vitriol 
and  66  water,  with  6  Pts.  Glauber's  salt ;  9  pts. 
muriatic  acid  (of  16®  Beau  me)  with  14  Glau- 
ber's salt  Somewhat  varying  proportions 
may  be  followed.  According  to  Dischof  and 
Wollner,  the  greatest  cold  o(  such  a  mixture 
is  attained  by  60  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  33  pts.  wa- 
ter and  104  Glauber's  salt,  which  depresses 
the  thermometer  49J®. 

FRENCH  BERRIES.  «  The  berries  of  the 
diflerent  species  of  Rhamnut  are  very  much 
used  for  dyeing,  under  the  names  of  Frendi^ 
SpaniMh,  Turkey  and  Pertian  berries.  According 
to  M.  Chevreul,  they  yield  to  water,  amongst 
other  bodies — 1.  A  yellow  coloring  principle, 
which  is  united  with  a  substance  insoluble  in 
ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  concentrated  alco- 
hol, and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  appears  to 
be  very  volatile.  2.  A  matter  remarkable  from 
its  intense  bitterness,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  3.  A  red  principle 
which  exists  only  in  small  quantity,  aud  which 
decomposes  into  a  brown  substance  under  the 
influence  of  air.  It  is  principally  found  in 
the  residue  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  ber- 
ries, and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

"  Persian  berries  of  excellent  quality  ^ere 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  then  treated  with 
eihcr.  which  acquired  an  olive-yellow  color. 
The  liquor  was  evaporated  in  a  reiort  to  two- 
thirds,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water, 
which  became  of  a  dark-yellow  color.  Some 
hydrate  of  lead,  added  in  small  quantity,  pre- 
cipitated a  brown-yellow  lake ;  fresh  hydrate 
added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  then  gave  a  beau- 
tiful lake  of  very  vivid  yellow.  This  last  was 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
filtered  liquor  was  scarcely  colored  yellow; 
but  notwithstanding  every  attempt  to  obtain 
well-characterized  crystals,  it  only  gave  a 
crystalline  powder  of  a  slightly  yellowish- 
white,  which  was  nearly  deprived  altogether 
of  color,  by  washing  in  ether  and  pressure 
between  folds  of  paper.  To  this  substance 
we  apply  the  name  of  rhamnin, 

**  The  crystalline  powder  has  great  analogy 
with  qttercUrinf  obtained  when  disturbed  dur- 
ing crystallization.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is 
soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  solution  rapidly  becomes 
yellow.  Acids  turn  it  yellow,  alkalies  imp 
mediately  dark  brown;  barytes  and  lime- 
water  produce  the  same  eflfect 

"  Rhamnin,  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing 
agents,  such  as  nitric  and  chromic  acids,  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  sulphuric  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and,  free  oxygen,  becomes 
of  a  dark-yellow  color,  and  is  converted  into 
a  new  principle,  which  we  name  rKaiixAirvvu 

«  Rhamnein  may  be  oblaiue^  \>5  ti.vo«a^%^ 
solution  of  rhamnin  to  vYia  ^xmo^v^«t^\  '»^ 
crystallizes  with  great  diftoiW'j^a.tka^wtm*  ^ 


FRIE8LAND  GREEN. 


FUEL. 


dark-yellow  powder,  which  appears  ander  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  minute  crystals. 

«<This  substance  behaves  like  a  true  acid 
towards  litmus  and  bases.  With  oxide  of 
lead,  lime  and  alumina,  6lc^  it  forms  orange- 
yellow  salts,  rhamiuatesj  in  definite  proportions. 

**  Rhamnein  is  not  very  permanent  when  in 
the  free  state.  By  contact  with  the  air  or 
pore  oxygen,  it  absorbs  this  element  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  becomes  of  a  red  and 
brown  color,  to  which  the  red  and  brown  mat- 
ters always  present  in  decoction  of  Persian 
berries,  owe  their  origin."  (Chem,  Gaz.  ii. 
430.) 

FRIESLAND  GREEN.  Synonymous  with 
Brunswick  green.  An  tmmoniated  chloride 
of  copper. 


FRIT.    See  Glass. 

FROST.    See  Dew. 

FRUGARDITE.    See  Idocrass. 

FUCHSITE.    See  Mica. 

FUCI.  The  essential  components  of  the 
Fucus  amylaceutf  and  similar  species  of  the 
genus,  are  pectin,  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre, 
alkaline,  earthy,  iodine  and  bromine  salts. 

According  to  Schweitzer,  the  variable  fer> 
tilizing  power  of  difi^erent  fuci  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  their  alkaline  ingredient  In 
the  F.  wticulotut  and  F,  9erratus,  the  sulphates 
and  other  salts  of  potassa  predominate,  while 
in  the  Laminana  ioccharina,  soda  and  alkaline 
carbonates  are  in  excess.  The  latter  is  also 
much  richer  in  iodine.  Below  are  the  analy- 
ses of  the  ashes  of  several  Furi : 


i*.  digitat. 

Potash 22-40 

Soda 8-29 

Lime 11-86 

Magnesia 7*44 

Peroxide  of  iron 0-62 

Chloride  of  sodium 28*39 

Iodide  of  sodium , 3*62 

Sulphuric  acid 13*26 

Phosphoric  acid 2*66 

Silica * 1-66 


Per-centage  of  ash. .  •  .^ . 


20*40 


FUEL.  Ger»  Brennstoff,  Brennmaterial. 
Fr.  Combustible.  Fuel  embraces  all  com- 
bustibles employed  for  obtaining  heat  in  fur- 
naces, stoves,  or  fireplaces,  and  includes  uxjod, 
twrf  and  coals.  Coals  are  of  two  kinds,  biixi^ 
fmnoiM  and  anthracittt  from  the  former  of  which 
coki  is  made,  which  then  resembles  anthracite, 
bat  is  porous.  Charcoal  is  made  from  wood, 
and  is  lighter  and  more  porous  than  coke. 
Fuel  being  ofleh  differently  employed,  accord- 
ing as  it  burns  with  or  without  flame,  we  dis- 
tribute the  above  kinds  into  two  classes,  wood 
and  bituminous  coal,  which  bum  with  flame, 
and  charcoal,  coke  and  anthracite,  which  barn 
without  flame. 

Flaming  fuel  is  required  where  the  heat  is 
to  be  carried  some  distance  from  the  fire,  as 
in  reverberatory  furnaces,  where  the  material 
to  be  heated  is  separated  from  the  fire  by  a 
partition  or  bridge,  across  which  the  flame 
plays.  In  a  potter's  kiln,  the  flame  is  made 
to  circulate  around  and  among  piles  of  seg- 
gurs,  and  in  a  glass-house  from  one  fireplace 
around  a  series  of  pots  containing  the  glass. 
la  simple  draft  (or  wind^  and  blast  furnaces, 
flameless  fuel  is  almost  always  used,  because 
the  material  to  be  acted  on  is  placed  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  fire.  In  domestic 
economy,  either  may  be  employed. 

Omitting  small  quantities  of  foreign  matter, 
flameless  fuel  consists  of  carbon  alone,  and 
flaming  fuel  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
resulting  products  of  ^perfect  combustion  are 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbon,  and  water  from 
the  hydrogen,  both  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form  these 
fidmpounds  respectively.  Where  the  com- 
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Gadechens. 

A, 

James. 

vencuiot. 

F.serraL 

F.vmc. 

15-23 

10*07 

4-61 

11*16 

16*80 

21*16 

16-10 

9*78 

12-80 

16*36 

16-7T 

7*16 

10*93 

11-66 

16-19 

0-33 

0*29 

0*34 

4-i2 

26-10 

20*16 

18*76 

0-88 

0-37 

0*54 

1*33 

28*16 

26*69 

21*06 

30*94 

1*36 

1*62 

4*40 

1*36 

1*20 

0-43 

•69 

16*39 


16*19 


16*63 


18*9S 


bustion  is  imperfect,  as  when  there  is  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  air  (oxygen),  hydrogen 
still  produces  water;  but  carbon  unites  with 
only  half  as  much  oxygen,  forming  carbonic 
oxide.  Now  the  heat  evolved  being  due  to 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  two  con- 
stituents of  fuel,  where  a  smaller  amount 
combines  with  carbon,  as  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide,  the  heat  developed  will  be  less 
than  when  carbonic  acid  is  generated.  But 
if  the  carbonic  oxide  rising  from  the  fire  be 
burned  by  a  supply  of  air,  it  forms  carbonic 
acid,  so  that  heat  will  again  be  developed; 
and  the  sum  of  the  heat  developed  by  the 
production  of  carbonic  oxide  and  then  of  car^ 
bonic  acid,  will  be  equal  to  that  produced  by 
the  perfect  combustion  of  carbon  and  the  im- 
mediate production  of  carbonic  acid.  Again* 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  flaming  fuel,  tend  to 
form  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogens,  which 
will  always  be  formed,  where  the  supply  of 
air  is  not  duly  regulated,  and  be  carried  be* 
yond  the  sphere  of  combustion.  When  this 
takes  place  a  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  tany 
matter,  rich  in  carbon,  will  be  carried  up  and 
pass  off*  as  black  smoke,  to  the  loss  of  just  so 
much  fuel,  beside  the  inconvenience  of  vo- 
lumes of  black  smoke.  As  perfect  a  coin- 
bustion  of  fbeL  therefore,  as  is  consistent 
with  economical  arrangements,  is  desirable 
for  attaining  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use 
of  fueL 

jinumtU  of  hiat*  Despretz  determined  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  combu^ 
tion  of  fuel,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  (See  Goxbits* 
Tiov.)    This  quantity  of  heat  cannot  be  abso* 
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lately,  but  may  be  relatively  measured,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  by  determioing  from 
given  weights  of  fuel  either,  I,  the  quantity 
of  ice  melted,  2,  the  quantity  of  water  heated 
from  one  given  thermometric  point  to  another, 
3,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  or  4,  the 
time  during  which  an  apartment  may  be  heated 
to  the  same  point  The  first  method  was  em- 
ployed by  Lavoisier  and  others,  and  is  less 
accurate  than  the  other  methods.  The  second 
is  sufficiently  practical,  and  was  employed  by 
Despretz  in  his  valuable  series  of  experiments. 
The  third  method,  or  the  evaporative  power 
of  Aiel,  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  especially 
applicable  to  determine  the  value  of  fuel  for 
steam  boilers.  The  fourth,  employed  by  Mar- 
cus Bull,  has  been  saccessfally  used  in  the 
best  series  of  experiments  ever  instituted  to 
determine  directly  the  relative  heating  power 
of  fuel. 

M.  Bull  constructed  one  apartment  within 
another,  and  while  the  outer  chamber  was 
maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  in- 
ner one  was  kept,  by  combustion  of  the  fuel. 


10®  higher.  The  comparative  lengths  of  time 
during  which  the  inner  apartment  was  main- 
tained 10®  higher  than  the  outer,  expressed 
the  relative  value  of  the  kinds  of  fuel  tried. 
Although  his  experiments  demanded  much 
time,  cost  and  patience,  it  must  be  regretted 
that  the  early  date  at  which  they  were  made 
prevented  his  experimenting  with  the  various 
kinds  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
which  have  since  become  of  high  commercial 
importance;  and  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
extend  his  valuable  researches  upon  different 
kinds  of  coke  and  charcoal.  He  employed  a 
small  stove  in  the  inner  room,  with  some  40  ft. 
of  pipe  and  many  elbows,  and  by  means  of  a 
damper  could  regulate  the  rapidity  of  combaa- 
tion,  so  as  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  a 
given  point  until  the  fuel  was  consumed.  One 
important  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived  was, 
that  equal  weights  of  different  woods,  made 
equally  dry,  produce  equal  quantities  of  heat 
(or  as  60  :  64).  The  following  tables  com- 
prise the  results  of  his  extensive  and  valuable 
experiments : — 
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White  ash  (Fraxinut  americana). .  • . 

Apple  tree  (Pyrut  malut) 

White  beech  (Fagw  syheitris) 

Black  birch  (Betula  Unta) 

White  birch  (Betula  popuhfoUa)  .... 

Butter-nut  {Juglant  catharlica) 

Red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiand), . . . 
American  chesnut  (Castanea  vesca) . 
Wild  cherry  (Cerasm  virginiana)  . . . 

Dog-wood  (^Comut  Jlorida) 

White  elm  (Uhnut  americana) 

Sour  gum  (iiytsa  sylvatica) 

8weet  gum  (Uquidambar  styraciflua) 
Shell-bark  hickory  (Juglant  sqtutnu) 
Pig-nut  hickory  (Juglans  porcina)  . . 
Red-heart  hickory  {Juglant  laciiu  f)  . 
Witch-hazel  (HamamelU  virginica), . 

American  holly  {Hex  opaca) 

American  hornbeam  (Carpin,  amer,) 
Mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifoUa) 
Hard  maple  (Jeer  saccharifoam)... 

Soft  maple  (Jeer  rubrum) 

Large  magnolia  (Magnolia  grandifiJ\ 
Chestnut  white-oak  (Q^,  prUu  palus^ 

White  oak  (Quercus  alba) 

Shell-bark  white  oak  (Querc.obtu$,?) 
Barren  scrub-oak  (Q^ercus  catesbai) 

Pin-oak  (Quercus  palustris) 

Scrub  black  oak  (Quercus  banisteri) . 

Red  oak  (Quercus rubra), ,,.: 

Barren  oak  (Quercus  ferrugined) .... 
Rock  chestnut-oak  (Qu, prima  mont,) 
Yellow  oak  (Quercus  prints  acvm.), 

Spanish  oak  (Quercus  falcata) 

Persimon  (Dyospyros  virginiofui),. . 
Yellow  pine,  soft,  (Pinus  tnUis) .... 
Jersey  pine  (Pinus  inops) 


5 


•772 
•697 
•724 
•697 
•530 
•667 
•565 
•522 
•597 
•815 
•580 
•703 
•634 
1-000 
•949 
•829 
•784 
•602 
•720 
•663 
•644 
•597 
•605 
•885 
•855 
•775 
•747 
•747 
•728 
•728 
•694 
•678 
•653 
•548 
•711 
•551 
.478 


il 
P 


3450 
3115 
3236 
3115 
2369 
2534 
2525 
2333 
2668 
3643 
2592 
3142 
2834 
4469 
4241 
3705 
3505 
2691 
3218 
2963 
2878 
2668 
2704 
3955 
3821 
3464 
3339 
3339 
3254 
3254 
3102 
3030 
2919 
2449 
3178 
2463 
2137 


25-74 

25 

19-62 

19-40 

19 

20-79 

24-72 

25-29 

21-70 

21 

24-85 

22-16 

19-69 

26-22 

25-22 

22-90 

21-40 

22-77 

19 

24-02 

21-43 

20-64 

21-59 

22-76 

21-62 

21-50 

23-17 

22-22 

23-80 

22-43 

22-37 

20-86 

21-60 

22-95 

23-44 

23-75 

24-88 
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-547 
•445 
•518 
•428 
•364 
-237 
-238 
•379 
•411 
•550 
•357 
•400 
•413 
•625 
•637 
•509 
•368 
•374 
•45;5 
•457 
•431 
-370 
•406 
•481 
•401 
•437 
•392 
•436 
•387 
•400 
•447 
•436 
•295 
•362 
•469 
•333 
•385 


28^78 
23-41 
27-26 
2252 
19-15 
12-47 
12-52 
19-94 
21-63 
28-94 
18-79 
21-05 
21-73 
32-89 
33-52 
26-78 
19-36 
19-68 
23-94 
24-05 
22-68 
19-47 
21-36 
25-31 
21-10 
22-99 
20-63 
22-94 
20*36 
2105 
23-52 
22-94 
15-52 
19-05 
24-68 
17-52 
20-26 


888 
779 
636 
604 
450 
627 
624 
690 
679 
766 
644 
696 
668 
1172 
1070 
848 
760 
613 
611 
712 
617 
651 
684 
900 
826 
746 
774 
742 
774 
630 
694 
632 
S3l 
662 
746 
686 
632 


31 
33 
23 
27 
24 
42 
60 
30 
27 
26 
34 
33 
26 
36 
32 
32 
89 
31 
26 
30 
27 
28 
27 
36 
89 
32 
38 
32 
38 
30 
29 
28 
41 
30 
80 
33 
26 
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Cord. 
77 
70 
65 
63 
48 
51 
56 
62 
66 

'76 
68 
67 
57 

100 
96 
81 
72 
67 
66 
66 
60 
64 
66 
86 
81 
74 
73 
71 
71 
69 
66 
61 
60 
62 
60 
64 
48 
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Pitch  pine  (Pinta  rigidd) 

Wliite  pine  {Pinut  ttrobw) 

Yellow  poplar  {Linodkndnm  tulipif,) 
Lombardy  poplar  (Popuku  dilatata) 

Sassafras  (Launu  Mostafras) 

Wild  service  {jfronia  arboria) 

Sycamore  {Jrer  paeudo-^kUanut), . . , 

Black  walnut  {Juglant  nigra) 

Swamp  whortle-berry  (  Voce,  corynu) 

Lehigh  coal 

Lakawaxen  coal 

Rhode  Island  coal T 

Schuylkill  coal 

Susquehanna  coal 

Swatara  coal 

Worcester  coal 


•426 
•418 
•663 
•897 
•618 
•887 
•535 
•681 
•752 


1904 
1868 
2516 
1774 
2762 
3964 
2391 
3044 
3361 


26^76 

2436 

21-81 

25 

22-58 

22^62 

23^60 

22^56 

23^30 


Cannel  coal 

Liverpool  coal 

Newcastle  coal.. 

Scotch  coal 

Karthaus  coal 

Richmond  coal 

Stony  creek  coal 

Hickory  charcoal 

Maple  charcoal 

Oak  charcoal , 

Pine  charcoal 

Coke 

Composition  of  two  parts  Lehigh  "^ 
coal,  one  charcoal,  and  oneC 
clay,  by  weight.  3 


•298 
•293 
•383 
•246 
•427 
•594 
•374 
•418 
•505 

1^494 
l^400 
1^438 
1-453 
1-373 
1-459 
2-104 

1-240 

b331 

b204 

M40 

1-263 

b246 

1-396 

•625 

•431 

•401 

•285 

•557 


15-68 

15-42 

20-16 

12-89 

22-47 

31-26 

19^68 

22 

26.57 

78-61 
73-67 
75-67 
76-46 
72-25 
76-77 
U0^71 

65^25 

70^04 

63-35 

59-99 

66-46 

65-56 

73-46 

32-89 

22-68 

21-10 

15 

29-31 


510 
466 
549 
444 
624 
897 
664 
687 
788 


H.  M. 
6  40 
6  40 
6  10 
6  40 
6  20 
6  20 
6  40 
6  20 

6  30 

13  10 
13  10 
9  30 
13  40 
13  10 

11  20 

7  50 

10  30 
9  10 
9  20 
9  30 
9  20 
9  20 
9  50 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12  50 

13  20 


Cord. 

43 

42 

52 

40 

59 

84 

53 

65 

73 
Too. 

99 

99 

71 
103 

99 

85 

69 
100  Bo. 
330 
315 
198 
191 
308 
305 
343 
166 
114 
106 

75 
186 


Evaporative  power,  Despretz  fonnd  that  1  lb. 
of  pure  carbon  evaporated  12*3  lbs.  of  water, 
from  the  temperature  of  33®.  Fyfe's  experi- 
ments showed  that  1  lb.  coke  evaporated  7^4  lb. 
water  from  43®,  which,  calculated  to  33®, 
amounts  to  7-33  lbs.  water.  The  amount  of 
carbon  in  1  lb.  of  the  coke  was  0-81  lb.,  which 
by  Despretz's  result,  should  have  evaporated 
9»96  lbs.  water;  there  was  a  loss,  therefore,  of 
3*63  lbs.  or  26  pr.  ct.  of  evaporative  power. 
1  lb.  of  the  coal  evaporated  5«66  lbs.  water 
from  32® ;  and  the  same  coal  yielded  0^526  lb. 
coke,  which  should  evaporate  3-84  lbs.  water. 
Hence  the  practical  evaporative  power  of 
coke  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  coal  from 
which  it  is  made.  The  per  centage  of  fixed 
carbon  in  the  coal  is  50,  and  according  to  Des- 
pretz's  result,  it  should  evaporate  6*16  lbs. 
water,  while  we  have  seen  that  it  evaporated 
5*66,  which  is  so  near  the  theoretical  quantity, 
that  Fyfe  concludes  that  the  practical  evapo- 
rative power  is  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  car- 
bon of  coals. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  of  W.  R. 
Johnson  on  coals,  he  concludes  that  their 
evaporative  power  is  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  amount  of  carbon  they  contain,  both 
fixed  and  volatile.  As  this  is  a  question  of 
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great  practical  importance,  it  should  be  deteiw 
mined  by  careful  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coals, 
whose  evaporative  power  is  tested.  See  /oA»- 
aon*»  Report  on  Coals. 

The  loss  of  evaporative  power  in  the  ordi- 
nary combustion  of  bituminous  coals,  is  about 
50  pr.  ct.  Assuming  that  the  average  content 
of  Scotch  coal  is  50  pr.  ct  fixed  carbon,  and  that 
1  lb.  of  such  coal  will  yield  4-46  cubic  ft  o[ 
gas,  then  the  fixed  carbon  ought  to  evaporate 
6*15  lbs.  w^ter;  and  calculating  the  oxygen 
requisite  for  the  gas,  the  latter  should  evapo- 
rate 3*19  lbs.,  or  both  together  9*34  lbs.  water. 
But  by  calculating  the  oxygen  requisite  for  the 
whole  coal,  the  latter  should  evaporate  11*3 
lbs. ;  therefore  the  difference  1  b3  —  9^34  ^ 
1^96  (or  1 7  pr.  ct),  represents  the  loss  of  evapo* 
rative  power  from  the  formation  of  tar,  oils,  Ao. 
If  Fyfe's  conclusions  be  correct,  the  practical 
evaporative  power  of  such  coal  is  only  5^66  Ibs^ 
while  calculated  from  the  oxygen  requisite  f(^ 
perfect  combustion,  it  should  be  11*3  lbs.;  so 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  50  pr.  ct  of  the  ftiei  for 
evaporation. 

Experiments  were  instituted  to  save  this 
loss  of  fuel,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
air  above  the  fire,  in  order  to  consume  die 
smoke.    The  steam  was  admitted  through  a 
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tube  terminating  in  a  fan-shaped  distribator, 
and  air  at  the  ^aroe  time  throof^h  the  door  or 
small  openings.  The  moment  the  steam  and 
air  entered,  the  dense  volames  of  black  smoke 
disappeared.  1  lb.  coi^l  evaporated  10*76  lbs. 
water  from  32®  (an  average  of  10  experi- 
ments), while  the  same  coal,  without  the  use 
of  steam  and  air»  evaporated  6*17  lbs.  from  32®. 
It  was  foand  by  trial,  that  4  pr.  ct  steam  of 
the  quantity  evaporated,  was  required  to  pro- 
dace  the  effect  Now  the  10*76  diminished  by 
4  pr.  cU,  gives  10'38  as  the  true  evaporative 
power;  and  by  subtractmg  from  this  6*17,  it 
leaves  4*16,  or  about  40  pr.  ct.  of  fuel  saved 
by  the  use  of  steam  and  air  above  the  fire. 
Even  by  a  direct  estimate  of  the  quantity 
saved  by  the  use  of  steam  and  air,  it  amounted 
to  34  pr.  ct.  The  economy  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  steam  is  employed.  A 
certain  quantity  of  air  should  be  admitted 
with  the  steam,  or  otherwise  the  combustion 
is  imperfect;  even  all  the  air  required  for 
combustion  may  be  admitted  above  the  fire, 
and  the  ash-pit  closed.  The  air  and  steam 
should  issue  near  the  freshly-ignited  coals,  the 
well-ignited  coals  pushed  back,  and  fresh  coals 
thrown  in  near  the  distributor.  The  draft 
should  not  be  too  strong,  for  the  introduction 
of  steam  increases  it,  and  carries  off  heat  be- 
fore it  acts  evaporatingly.  These  results  de- 
mand consideration  and  close  investigation, 
in  order  to  attain  to  a  greater  evaporative 
power  from  the  use  of  bituminous  coals.  See 
F^e^  EdinL  Jounu  xxx.  256,  1841 ;  Rieharf/ton, 
PkiL  Mag.  1838. 

Wood.  Since  equal  weights  of  dry  wood 
produce  equal  amounts  of  heat  (BulT),  it  would 
be  advisable  to  purchase  it  by  weight ;  but  as 
the  quantity  of  water  in  wood  brought  to  mar- 
ket is  very  variable,  it  is  better  to  purchase  by 
measurement  or  the  cord,  and  determine  the 
quality  of  the  wood  by  observation.  Bull 
found  that  the  average  absorption  of  moisture 
by  46  different  kinds  of  perfectly  dried  wood 
kept  in  an  apartment  without  fire  for  12 
months,  was  10  pr.  ct.,  the  less  dense  woods 
absorbing  the  greater  quantity.  Green  hickory 
lost  37 J  pr.  ct  moisture,  by  thorough  drying, 
white  oak  41  and  soft  maple  48  pr.  ct  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  green  wood  is 
4S  pr.  ct ;  in  wood  air-dried  by  a  year's  ex- 
posure under  cover,  it  amounts  to  23  pr.  ct, 
all  of  which  is  in  the  hygrometric  state,  and 
not  chemically  combined. 

According  to  Rumfort  and  Tredgold,  1  lb. 
dry  wood  will  convert  24  lbs.  water  into  sieam, 
from  the  ordinary  temperature  of  62^  But  in 
100  lbs.  green  wood  there  are  17  lbs.  more 
water  than  in  wood  of  ordinary  dryness  (42  — 
26Ba  17);  and  to  convert  this  into  steam  re- 
quires 0«8  lbs.  orpr.  ctof  dry  wood,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  lost  Add  to  this  the  17  lbs.  ex- 
cess of  water,  and  we  have  a  loss  of  at  least 
28  pr.  ct,  which  is  still  farther  mcreased  by  a 
more  imperfect  combustion.  As  moisture, 
however,  only  affects  the  weight  and  scarcely 
the  bulk  of  wood,Hhe  loss  in  burning  a  mea- 
sured quantity  of  green  wood,  as  a  cord,  is 
due  to  the  6*8  pr.  ct.  of  water  evaporated,  and 
to  less  perfect  combustion,  a  loss  which 
amounts  probably  to  10  pr.  ct 


Coal,  The  greater  or  less  amount  of  moist* 
ure  in  coal,  is  of  inferior  moment  But  the 
quantity  of  ashes  coals  may  contain  deserves 
consideration.  Coals  may  contain  from  1  to 
12  pr.ct  ashes  (sometimes  more);  and  com- 
paring two  coals  having  1  and  1 1  pr.  ct  ash 
respectively,  the  difference  shows  a  loss  of  10 
pr.  ct  fuel  in  burning  the  latter.  A  large 
quantity  of  ash,  however,  is  practically  so  in- 
convenient, that  such  coal  will  not  be  used 
where  other  can  be  had.  The  nature  of  the 
ash  is  of  some  consequence.  From  some 
coals,  especially  the  more  free-burning,  the  " 
ash  exhibits  a  red  color,  due  lo  ojacie  of  iron; 
and  hence  such  coals  employed  at  a  strong 
heat  produce  a  semi-vitrified  mass  (silicates 
of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.)  or  cinder, 
which  is  often  an  inconvenience,  from  the 
frequent  necessity  of  cleaning  such  a  fireplace. 
The  removal  of  cinder  from  grate-bars  is  diffi- 
cult, unless  it  be  done  at  a  red  heat  Among 
anthracites,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
volatile  matter  (from  12  to  1  pr.  ct)  determines 
a  free-burning  coal  or  not,  and  may  be  selected 
according  to  the  object  in  view.  See  Abtthra- 
ciTK,  Coal,  Fdritacb,  Hbatino. 

FULIGINOUS.  The  dark,  smoky  flame 
with  which  some  substances  burn,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  their  characteristics,  and  is 
termed  fuliginous  from  fuHgo  (Xat),  soot 

FULLERS' EARTH.    See  Clay. 

FULMINIC  ACID.    See  CxATtootjr. 

FUMARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Paramaleic.  For- 
mula of  the  hydrated  acid,  C^HOj,  HO.  Oc- 
curs in  the  Fumaria  offirinaliSf  m  Iceland  moss, 
and  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  mahc 
acid  to  the  melting  point,  and  continuing  it 
so  for  a  length  of  time.  It  crystallizes  in 
thin,  rhombic  prisms,  is  soluble  in  200  pts. 
cold  water,  and  in  less  of  hot  water  and  alco- 
hol. Hagen  procured  fumaramide  (C.HOj -f- 
NHg),  by  digesting  fumaric  ether  wim  aqua 
ammonias.  It  is  a  very  white  powder,  scarcely 
soluble  in  either  cold  water  or  alcohol. 

FUMIGATION.  From  fumigo,  to  perfume. 
The  diffusion  of  powerfully  odorant  volatile 
substances  in  infected  apartments,  so  as  to 
neutralize  the  effluvia  of  their  offensive  atmo*- 
sphere. 

FUNGI.  A  genus  of  inferiorly  organized 
plants.  Some  are  poisonous,  others  highly 
nutritive.  The  ashes  of  the  incinerated  fungi 
are  rich  in  phosphates,  and  their  large  content 
of  water  in  a  measure  explains  Uieir  very 
rapid  growth  and  tendency  to  decomposition. 

Schlossberger  and  Doepping's  analyses  of 
fungi  resulted  as  follows : — 

W««v.    BoLSolk   AAm.  yntnam. 

Agaricus  deliciosns  . .  80*9  13-1  0*90  0*01 

«        arvensis..,.  90-6  9-4  1'08  0«77 

«        glutinosus..  93*7  6-3  0*30  0-29 

«        russula 91*2  8-8  0*88  0*87 

«        cantharellus  90*6  9>4  1*05  0<80 

«        muscarius..  90*5  9*4  0*84  0*69 

Boletus  aureus 94*2  5*6  0*38  0«2tt 

According  to  these  chemists,  the  alimentaiy 
power  of  fungi  is  due  to  PROTsiir,  one  of  their 
solid  ingredients.  They  found  also  traces  of 
starch,  mannite  and  fermentable  sugar.  Some 
of  the  poisonous  fungi,  they  say,  may  probably 
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be  re&dered  available  as  aliments,  by  proper 
cooking  or  slight  additions.  (Chem,  Gas^  1845.) 

Riegel,  whose  previous  examinations  of 
fungi  are  noted  in  the  JuhHh  fiir  Prakt,  Pkar^ 
voL  7,  found  the  composition  of  truffles  to  be 
fat  oil,  with  traces  of  essential  oil,  an  acid 
resin,  osmazome, /ungu:  acid,  mushroom  sugar, 
BouETic  ACID,  potassa,  ammonia,  vegetable 
gelatin  and  albumen,  pectin  and/tmgtn. 

Fungic  Jcid,  A  syrupy,  colorless  liquid, 
with  an  acid,  acrid  taste.  Mixes  with  water 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  dissolves 
in  ether  only  in  limited  proportion.  When 
dried  it  deliquesces  readily,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
tained crystallized.  With  ammonia  it  forms 
a  salt,  which,  with  an  excess  of  acid,  crystal- 
lizes in  large,  regular  piisms.  The  lime-salt 
is  in  small,  4-sided  prisms.  It  precipitates 
lead  and  silver  solutions  only  when  in  combi- 
nation with  bases,  for  both  of  these  fun  gates 
are  easily  soluble  in  free  acid. 

Fimgin.  A  whitish  fibro-cellulous,  slightly 
elastic  substance,  forming  the  basis  of  mush- 
rooms and  fungi  generally.  Distilled  with 
nitric  acid  it  yields  prussic  acid,  artificial 
tannin,  oxalic  acid  and  a  fatty  substance.  It 
was  considered  by  Broemos  as  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  principle,  but  the  examinations  of 
rayen  and  Fromberg,  corroborated  by  those 
recently  of  Schlossberger  and  Doepping,  show 
that  when  well  cleansed,  it  is  identical  with 
cellulose.  Hence,  fungin  no  longer  forms  one 
of  the  vegetable  proximate  substandes. 

FURFURIN.  A  substance  (C,oH,jN,0,) 
discovered  by  Fownes,  and  said  to  be  isomeric 
with  the  amides.  It  is  vegeto-alkaline,  and 
forms  saline  compounds  with  the  various  acids. 

FuifutoL  A  volaule  oil  (C,jHjO^),  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  a  mixture  of  bran, 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  When  free  from 
water  is  colorless,  but  darkens  on  exposure. 
The  presence  of  water  lessens  its  tendency  to 
change.  Spec.  grav.  M68,  and  boiling  point 
323^  Fahr. ;  is  soluble,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol.  In  contact  with  5  or 
6  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia,  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  yellowish  white,  partially  crystal- 
line mass,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 
This  substance  {Furfwramidt^  0,^11  jNOj)  is 
classed  by  Fownes,  the  disco rerer,  with  the 
aandtt. 

FURNACE.  Tech.  Ger.  Ofen.  Fn  Four- 
neau.  The  apparatus  or  structure  in  which 
fuel  is  consumed,  for  producing  heat  in  the 
arts.  They  are  of  various  forms  and  dimen- 
sions, but  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds. 

1.  Wind  furnace,  Fr,  Fourneau  k  vent  Get, 
Windofen,  Tiegelofen.  The  combustion  is 
maintained  by  a  simple  draft  of  air,  and  the 
material  to  be  operated  on  is  usually  enclosed 
in  crucibles ;  rarely,  as  in  a  lime-kiln,  mingled 
with  the  fuel.  Steam  boilers  are  of  this  kind. 
In  glass  and  steel  fur(iaces,  in  kilns  for  pottery 
and  porcelain,  the  glass,  steel  or  clay  wares 
are  contained  in  clay  crucibles  or  seggurs,  in 
which  they  are  indurated  or  brought  to  fusion, 
without  contact  with,  or  injury  from  the  fuel. 
The  degree  of  heat  in  a  wind-furnace  is  in- 
ferior to  that  produced  by  a  blast,  but  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  operations  in  the  arts;  more- 
over the  heat  may  be  increased  by  increasing 
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the  height  of  the  chimnej^  Its  inconvemcAee 
lies  in  the  smaller  amount  of  material  8«b- 
jected  to  the  fire,  from  the  necessity  of  vsiag 
crucibles. 

PI.  III.,  figs.  8,  4,  fi,  9,  10;  PL  IV.  figs.  1,  2, 
3,  6,  7,  8,  are  crucible  furnaces.  The  mafel 
for  gilding  and  painting  porcelain  and  fine 
pottery,  is  also  a  wind-furnace. 

3.  Eeverberatory  or  Flamt  fumate.  Ger.  Flam- 
mofen.  Fr,  Fourneau  i  reverbere.  Is  a  hori- 
zontal lying  furnace,  heated  by  a  draft  of  air 
(rarely  by  a  blast),  in  which  the  material  to 
be  acted  on  is  not  in  contact  with  the  fueU  bat 
placed  upon  a  hearth  on  a  level  with  the  fire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bridge.  Flam- 
ing fuel  is  almost  always  used,  and  its  flame, 
made  to  rebound  by  the  low  arch  over  the  fire, 
strikes  across  the  bridge  upon  the  long  hearth, 
and  reverberates  or  rolls  in  volumes  towards 
the  flues  at  the  extreme  point  from  the  fire, 
heating  the  material  spread  over  the  whole 
hearth.  It  is  employed  for  fusion,  calcination, 
roasting,  reduction,  or  compounding. 

The  heat  of  flame  is  very  great,  and  hence 
this  kind  of  furnace  is  capaMe  of  producing 
powerful  efiects.  For  calcination  or  roasting 
at  moderate  temperatures  below  a  red  heat, 
anthracite  or  other  flameless  fuel  may  be  em- 
ployed. One  great  advantage  of  a  reverbe- 
ratory  lies  in  the  cleanliness  of  its  operations, 
the  material  being  only  heated  by  flame*  and 
therefore  scarcely  contaminated  by  the  ashes 
of  fuel.  A  large  amount  of  matter  may  be 
acted  on  by  a  comparatively  small  fire ;  and 
hence  this  furnace  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  calcination  or  roasting.  The  heat  of  the 
furnace  and  free  entrance  of  air  can  be  regu- 
lated by  dampers  and  doors,  so  that  it  is  w^ 
adapted  to  puddling  iron,  and  to  the  successire 
operations  of  roasting  and  reduction,  withoat 
removing  the  material.  It  farther  presents  the 
convenience  of  rabbling  or  working  the  ma- 
terial on  the  hearth,  and  of  raking  it  oot  upon 
a  clean  pavement. 

PI.  III.  figs.  1,  2;  PI.  IV.  figs.  4,  fi,  are  le- 
verberatories  for  smelting  and  fusion.  PL  lU. 
figs.  7, 8,  represent  a  peculiar  form  of  roasting 
reverberatory,  arranged  like  a  muffel.  PL  IV. 
figs.  9,  10,  exhibit  a  simple  roasting  reverbe- 
ratory, for  arsenical  ores.  PL  VL  figs.  0,  10, 
show  an  English  reverberatory  for  roasting 
copper-ore;  figs.  11,  IS,  for  fusing  the  roasted 
ore  into  copper-stone.  The  cupel,  for  extract- 
ing silver  from  lead,  is  also  a  reverberatory  of 
peculiar  form.    See  Silvxr. 

3.  Blatt  furnace.  Gtr.  Schachtofen.  Fr. 
Fourneau  k  courant  d*air  forc^  In  these  fur- 
naces the  material  to  be  acted  on  is  mingled 
with  fuel  and  flux,  and  a  blast  of  air  forced 
through  the  mass.  Since  the  heat  developed 
by  combustion  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed,  the  large  quantity  of  air 
forced  in  by  the  blast  determines  a  rapid  com- 
bustion and  a  consequent  production  of  intense 
heat,  higher  than  is  attained  by  any  other  kind 
of  furnace.  It  is  employed  in  the  smelting  or 
reduction  of  metals,  and  a  hearth  or  crucible 
at  the  bottom  is  designed  to  receive  the  smelted 
metal  and  slag.  The  common  blacksmith's 
forge  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  blast  furnace. 
Other  kinds  are  the  Scotch  hearth,  or  very  low 
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UtiC  Amiee  (H  ft  high),  for  smeltiDg  galena ; 
the  almg-heartJi  (G«r,  KrummofeD,  Fr.  Four- 
Bemn  conrbe  oa  i  manche),  a  low  blast  furnace 
about  6  A.  high,  used  for  smelting  lead-slag, 
galena,  copper-ore.  Sec.;  the  medium  blast 
fiimace  {Ger,  Halbhohofen,  Fr.  Demihaute 
ibumeau),  from  10  to  18  A.  high,  for  smelting 
copper-ores;  and  the  blastfurnace  (GVr.  Ho- 
hofen,  Fr.  Haute  foumeau),  from  20  to  60  A. 
high,  mainly  confined  to  smelting  iron-ores. 
Bj  mingling  fuel  and  ore  together,  the  latter 
is  both  the  source  of  heat  and  the  reducing 
•gent ;  but  this  mixture  proves  sometimes  an 
inconrenience,  for  ashes  of  the  fuel  or  sulphur 
of  the  coals  unite  with  the  metallic  body,  and 
adulterate  it 

PL  III.  figs.  1,  S,  show  a  medium  blast  fur- 
aaee,  for  smelting  copper-stone.  The  Scutch 
hearth,  see  under  Lead,  and  the  high  blast 
furnace,  see  under  laox.  For  smaller  chemi- 
cal furnaces,  see  Laboratort. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  Sl.  called  from  its 
ready  fusibility,  even  in  boiling  water.  Bis- 
muth 5  pts.,  lead  3  pts.,  tin  2  pts.;  or,  Bi  8, 
Pb  5,  Tin  3  pts.  Some  of  these  alloys  melt 
at  a  little  above  200^    Sec  Allot. 

FUSION.  Chenu  The  passage  of  a  solid 
into  the  liquid  state,  by  heat  Solids  ditfcr 
materially  in  their  fusibility,  or  in  the  dec:ree 
of  heat  required  to  fuse  or  melt  them.  Thus, 
while  mercury  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  pure  alcohol  has  never  been 
obtained  in  the  solid  form,  iron  requires  a 
itrong  white  heat  for  fusion,  and  indium  is 
tearcely,  if  at  all,  fused  by  the  hydroxygen 
blowpipe.  But  while  diifercnt  substances  vary 
in  their  respective  fusibilities,  the  same  body 
is  always  fusible  at  the  same  temperature, 
■nder  the  same  conditions  of  purity,  relative 
qoantity  of  matter  to  the  heat,  6cc.  An  appa- 
lent  exception  to  this  rule  exists  among  some 
Qfganic,  and  probably  inorganic  bodies,  which 
tie  capable  of  allotropic  conditions;  thus,  a 
crystalline  organic  body,  fusing  at  a  certain 
point,  is  aAer  fusion  amorphous  and  fusible  at 
a  difierent  point     Wdhlcr. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  fusing 
points  of  a  few  bodies : — 
^    121"  Solid  compound  of  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

—  47*  Sulphuric  ether. 
^     45^  Nitric  acid. 

—  39^  Mercury* 

+       1°  Oil  of  vitriol. 

-f      14<*  Spirits  of  terpentine. 

-f      25°  Blood  congeals. 

+      32<'  Ice. 

+      36°  Olive  oil. 

4-    108°  Phosphorus. 

4-    801°  Rose's  fusible  metal. 

4-    21 1°  Newton's  fusible  metal. 

4-    SI 8°  Sulphur. 

4-    442°  Tin. 

4.    500°  Bismuth. 

4.    612°  Lead. 

4.    773°  Zinc 

4-    800°  Antimony. 

4-  1869°  Brass. 

4.  1996°  Copper. 

4-  StOO°  Gold. 

4-S786<*  CastinuL 


While  a  body  is  in  the  act  of  fusion,  its 
temperature  does  not  rise,  because  the  heat 
which  enters  into  it  becomes  latent,  and  is 
termed  lattni  heat,  or  the  heat  of  liquidity.  If 
this  fusion  takes  place  without  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  heat,  heat  is  absorbed  from  sur- 
rounding bodies,  as  in  the  solution  of  various 
salts.  (See  Freezi.ta  MixTURiB.)  If  a  pound 
of  ice,  at  32°,  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water 
at  167°,  the  ice  will  be  melted,  and  the  result- 
ing temperature  will  be  32°;  so  that  167  —  32 
3s  135°  of  heat  have  disappeared  by  the  lique- 
faction of  the  ice.  If  water  above  32°  be  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  below  32°,  it  will  go 
on  cooling  to  32°,  and  there  remain  stationary 
until  the  whole  is  converted  into  ice,  during 
which  it  must  be  still  giving  off  heat  If  the 
water  were  at  5U°,  and  it  required  12  minutes 
I  to  cool  it  down  to  32°,  it  will  require  one  hour 
I  (or  6  timea  as  lon«?)  to  freeze  it  entirely;  there- 
I  fore  (59  —  32  =  27)  27  X  6  =  135°.  Again, 
if  a  pound  of  ice  and  a  pound  of  water,  each 
at  32°,  be  exposed  to  the  same  steady  heat, 
when  the  pound  of  ice  will  have  meltied,  the 
pound  of  water  will  indicate  107°.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  heat  of  liquidity  in 
several  bodies,  compared  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water: — 

Latent  iieftL  Equiv. 

Lead 12-54°  104 

Bismuth 23-26°  71 

Tin 2400°  59 

Sulphur 27-14°  16 

Zinc 48-30°  32 

Water 135-00°  9 

I     According  to  Dcspretz,  this  heat,  like  specific 
I  heat,  is  inversely  as  the  combining  weights, 
i  as  the  above  table  shows  approximately,  with 
the  exception  of  sulphur. 

The  temperature  of  freezing,  solidification 
or  congelation,  generally  coincides  with  that 
of  fusion;  but  water  and  solutions  of  salts 
may  be  cooled  many  degrees  below  their 
points  of  congelation,  without  solidifying. 
Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  satu- 
rated above  the  freezing  point,  in  a  flask,  may 
be  cooled  many  degrees  below  32°;  but  on 
opening  the  flask,  or  by  agitation,  or  dropping 
in  a  minute  solid,  the  whole  niass  suddenly 
con;;eals,  and  the  temperature  rises  consider- 
ably. The  point  of  fusion  is  always  constant, 
that  of  congelation  more  variable,  and  hence 
the  former  is  referred  to  as  the  standard.  By 
solutions  of  salts  in  water,  the  freezing  point 
of  the  latter  is  considerably  diminished,  even 
when  the  liquid  is  agitated;  and  the  diminu- 
tion seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
dissolved,  if  we  estimate  it  by  the  point  of 
fusion.  In  the  following  table,  column  1  is 
tiie  quantity  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  1000  pts. 
(»f  water ;  2,  the  maximum  of  cold  below  32°, 
at  which  congelation  takes  place  during  stir- 
ring in  a  copper  vessel,  surrounded  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture;  3,  the  temperature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  congelation,  or  the  fusing  point 
With  more  than  24-7  pts.  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  salt  crystallizes  instead  of  \hft  freiuti. 
De^rctz, 
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Dry  earb.  Potasia, 

1.  2.  3. 

6.173  3-22«  0.36° 

12.346  4.12<»  0.67® 

24-692  4.340  1.370 

87.089  4.9 1<>  2090 

74-078  5-870  2-270 

148.166  9090  3-250 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

6.173  0.750  0.550 

12.346  2.160  1.280 

24-692  4.050  2.540 

87.039  4.980  3.8IO 

74.078  9.630 


7.8IO 
148*156    15-890    16^560 


Dry  carb,  of  Soda, 

2.        "   3. 

2-180      0430 

2-750      0-83O 

2-590       1.710 


Chloride  of  Citkium, 

2480  041O 

—  0-950 

2.020  1.350 

7.O6O  2-90O 

10-060  6.410 

17-980  I6.O40 

It  is  in  conseqnence  of  the  fact  just  noted, 
that  sea-water  requires  a  lower  temperature 
for  freezing  than  fresh  water. 

Most  bodies  contract  in  passing  from  the 
liquid  into  the  solid  state,  so  that  the  solid 
sinks  in  its  own  liquid.  Water  is  the  most 
striking  exception  to  this  law,  for  ice  is  notably 
lighter  than  water.  (Bee  Watir.)  Bismuth 
and  cast  iron  are  also  exceptions,  and  probably 
silver  and  copper.  Some  alloys  must  also  be 
excepted.    See  Allots. 

PUSTET.    See  Sumach, 

FUSTIC,  Old  and  new.  Both  used  as  dye- 
stnfis.  The  former  is  fVom  the  Morus  tinctoria^ 
the  latter  from  the  Venetian  sumac  {Rhus 
eotimu).  The  latter  contains,  besides  an 
astringent  and  other  unimportant  constituents, 
the  coloring  matters,  yellow,  red,  and  brown. 

The  coloring  principle  of  fustic  (fustin)  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  tannin  with 
gelatin,  from  its  decoction,  evaporating  the 
liquid  nearly  to  dryness,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract 
being  then  evaporated  and  diluted  with  water, 
is  precipitated  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and 
the  yellow  lake  thus  formed  decomposed  by 
stUphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  thus  pro- 
cored,  decanted  from  its  sediment,  deposits 
colorless  crystals  of  fustin.    Preiner, 

FutUn  is  soluble  in  water,  ether  and  alcohol. 
Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  its  solutions 
when  in  contact  with  air  become  colored,  at 
the  edge  of , the  vessels.  Sulphuric  acid,  in 
dissolving  it,  imparts  a  bright  yellow  tint. 
Persulphate  of  iron  transforms  it  into  a  dark 
olive-green.  Potassa,  seda,  and  ammonia  give 
it  an  immediate  red  color,  of  much  beauty. 
Prtitter, 

Fustin  is  strongly  analogous  to  Rramitih, 
but  differs  in  its  great  tendency  to  al)sorb 
oxygen,  and  become  changed  into  Fuetein, 
which  is  an  orange-colored  varnish,  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  potassa  solutions.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  becomes  t}urple.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  a  deep-red  tint  On  cotton, 
mordanted  with  alum,  it  gives  an  orange  color. 

MoriHf  the  coloring  principle  of  the  Morut 
timeloria,  is  subdivided  into  yellow  and  white 
morin.  They  both  dye  alum^  stuffs  vellow, 
and  both  sublime  in  crystals.  CPreieeer!)  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  yellow  becomes  green 
with  persulphate  of  iron,  whilst  that  of  the 
ufkiu  turns  chestnut  red.  Exposure  to  air  im- 
varts  a  reddish  tint  to  each. 
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These  two  are  doubtless  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  principle,  and  so  shall  be 
designated  together  as  morju  The  mineral 
acids,  in  dissolving  morin,  impart  a  yellow 
color.  Alkalies  and  contact  with  the  air,  in« 
duce  a  beautiful  orange  shade.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  by  absorption  of  oxygen  or  by 
boiling,  the  solution  changes  to  yellow,  and 
yellow  morin  or  morein  is  formed.  The  chro- 
mate  of  potassa  produces  the  same  effect  in  a 
shorter  time. 

Morein  is  volatile,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow 
laminae.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
but  much  less  so  in  hot,  scarcely  so  in  cold 
water. 

Its  color  is  not  permanent,  as  its  tint  is 
darkened  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  acids,  and 
exposure ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of 
the  two  coloring  matters  in  yellow  wood. 


G. 


GABRO.  OeoL  A  rock  composed  of  !»- 
bradorite  and  Diallage. 

GADOLINITE.  Min.  Cryst  Oblique  rfaom- 
bic,  with  indistinct  cleavage;  massive,  im- 
palpable. H.  B  6.5  —  7,  G.  SB  4.18  —  4<^5. 
Black ;  vitreous,  subresinous ;  subtranslucent, 
opake;  conchoidal  and  splintery  fracture; 
streak  greenish  gray. 

Chem,  ReL  The  glassy,  vitreous  variety, 
when  highly  heated,  becoines  incandescent, 
does  not  fuse,  and  becomes  black  on  thin 
edges.  The  variety  with  splintery  fracture 
gives  off  water  in  a  closed  tube,  and  swells 
into  cauliflower  ramifications.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  borax,  showing  iron;  slightly  in 
mic  salt.  Gadolinite  from  K&rarfvet,  gives 
off  water,  fuses  without  swelling ;  it  is  dis- 
solved both  by  borax  and  mic  salt.  The  two 
former  appear  to  be  }  silicate  of  yttria,  with 
\  silicates  of  protoxides  of  iron  and  cerium, 
and  contains,  besides  silica,  yttria,  terbia,  glo- 
cina,  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  ertiinm 
and  iron.  G.  from  Kararfvet,  is  mainly  f 
silicate  of  yttria,  with  oxides  of  calcium,  glo- 
cinum,  cerium,  iron,  manganese  Omitting 
these  last,  its  formula  is  3  YO,  SiO.,  and  pro- 
bably the  general  formula  for  gadolinite  is 
3  RO,  SiOg.  It  is  allied  to  Orthite,  Tschew^ 
kinite,  Allanite  and  Gerine. 

Local  Fin  bo,  Broddbo,  K&rarfvet,  Ttterby 
in  Sweden;  Hitterdn,  Norway ;  Disco,  Green- 
land; Ceylon. 

GADNIN.    See  Codpish  Oil. 

GAHNITE.  JIfin.  Syn.  Automolitc.  Cryst 
Regular,  the  8-hedron  and  3X8-hedron;  some- 
times compounded  parallel  to  an  8-hedral  face. 
PI.  DC.  fig.  52.  Cleavage  -8-hedral,  perfecL 
H.  =  7.5 — 8,  G.  »■  4.26.  Dark-green  or  black  5 
vitreous,  subresinous,  rather  diill;  subtranslo- 
cent,  opake;  streak  white. 

Chem,  ReL  Unchangeable  by  heat ;  scarcely 
soluble  in  borax  and  mic  salt;  in  fine  powder 
gives  zinc  fumes  with  soda,  at  a  reducing 
heat;  not  decomposed  with  acids,  and  wilS 
great  difficulty  by  alkali;  the  best  decomposer 
is  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Form.  (ZnO,  MgO, 
FeO)  A1,0,,  or  RO,  Rj|0^  corresponding  with 
magnetic  iron,  chromic  iron,  fraaklinite,  Ac 
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Local  The  mines  of  Nafversberg  and  Eric 
Matts,  near  Fahlun,  Sweden,  associated  with 
galena,  blende,  garnet,  gadolinite,  dec. ;  Had- 
dam,  Connecticut,  with  chrysobeiyl,  beryl, 
garnet  and  columbite. 

GALAM  BUTTER.  A  reddish  white  fatty 
matter,  existing  in  the  fruit  of  the  Phulwana 
tree  {Bama  butyracea).  In  taste  and  odor  it  is 
sim^ar  to  coco  butter,  and  is  probably  analo- 
gous in  composition.  It  melts  at  72^,  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  rancidifies 
on  exposure  to  air. 

GALANGA.  The  root  of  the  Jiipinia  Ga- 
langcu  By  repeated  treatment  with  ether,  and 
spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  a  crystsilline 
substance.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  scarcely  in  water. 

The  volalik  oU  has  the  formula  C^^Iifi. 
(VogeL)  It  is  yellowish,  lighter  than  water, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  on  exposure 
to  air  loses  its  odor,  and  thickens. 

GALBANUM.  A  resinous  gum  yielded  by 
ihe.Jf'eruia  Galbamfera  (t)  and  Galbanum  offici- 
nale.  It  comes  in  tean  and  lumptf  from  Persia 
and  the  Levant:  that  from  the  first-named 
source  being  frequently  mixed  with  Sagapenum. 

Its  composition  is — 

Pelletier.  Meitsner. 

Resin 66*86        65*8 

Gum 19-28        22-6 

Bassorin —  1-8 

Volatile  oil  and  water 6-34  5^ 

Bitter  matter,  with  malic  acid,  traces.        0*2 
Wood,  water,  and  loss 7*52  4-2 

Volatile  Oil  Obtained  limpid  and  colorless, 
by  distilling  the  gum  with  water.  Spec.  grav. 
0-912.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed 
oils. 

JUtin,  Yellowish  brown,  transparent  and 
tasteless.  Ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  it,  but 
oil  of  terpentine  scarcely  effects  it,  even  by 
heat  According  to  Johnson,  its  formula  is 
C^qH^^O.  ;  and  Pelletier  says  that  when  heated 
up  to  248**  or  266®,  it  yields  an  indigo-blue  oil. 

GALENA.  Aftn.  Syn.  Hezahedral  Lead- 
glance,  M.t  Snlphuret  of  lead.  Blue  lead.  Blue 
mineral.  Ger.  Bleiglauz,  Blau-Bleierz,  Bleis- 
chweif. 

Jktcrip,  Cryst  Regular;  generally  the  cube, 
sometimes  combined  with  the  8-hedron  and 
I2-hedron :  the  8-hedron  is  rarely  alone.  All 
the  holohedral  forms  have  been  observed,  PI. 
VnL  figs.  1—11,  except  the  6  X  8-hedron,  figs. 
7  and  7,  a.  It  is  sometimes  compounded  like 
PI.  IX.  fig.  52.  Cleavage  cubical.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  imitative  forms,  massive,  granular  and 
fibrous.  H.=»2-6  — 2-75,  G.  =  7-632  —  7-652. 
Color  and  streak  lead-gray;  metallic,  usually 

2)lendent;  readily  frangible ;  its  easy  cleavage 
most  conceals  its  fracture. 
Chem.  ReL  It  fuses  readily,  giving  ofi*  sul- 
phur at  a  low  heat,  leaving  a  globule  of  lead ; 
by  a  higher  heat  it  gives  off  lead-smoke ;  in  a 
tube  it  gives  off  sulphur  and  white  sulphate 
of  lead,  which  may  be  fused.  An  odor  of 
arsenic  or  selenium,  or  white  fumes  of  anti- 
mony may  be  sometimes  obtained.  The  but- 
ton of  metallic  lead  may  be  cupelled  for  silver, 
and  the  stain  Iteft  on  the  cupel  may  indicate 
the  associated  metals.    See  Cufxli.atiov. 


I  It  is  essentially  sulphuret  of  lead,  PbS;  but 
it  frequently  contains  antimony,  sometimes 
recognised  by  its  feathery  surface,  or  silver, 
which  cannot  easily  be  recognised,  unless  pre- 
sent in  quantity.  The  latter  is  termed  Argen- 
tiferous Galena.  A.  A.  Hayes  found  a  galena 
from  the  Lubec  lead  mines  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
mixture  or  compound  of  sulphurets  of  lead 
and  bismuth.  See  Metallurgic  treatment  of 
ores  of  Lkad. 

local  It  occurs  extensively  disseminated 
in  primaiy  and  secondary  rocks,  most  abund- 
antly in  limestone.  There  are  numerous  lo- 
calities in  Europe  where  it  is  worked  both  for 
lead  and  silver.  The  mines  in  Spain  are 
probably  most  productive.  Those  of  Derby- 
shire, &c.,  England,  yield  very  large  quantities. 
It  is  also  worked  on  the  Hartz,  near  Freiberg, 
dec.  Germany;  at  Przibram,  Bohemia;  in 
Carinthia,  dec  dec  In  the  U.  S.,  the  most  re- 
markable lead  region  (and  probably  the  great- 
est in  the  world),  where  the  ore  is  disseminated 
in  beds  of  greater  or  less  extent,  is  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky. 
The  three  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
region  of  90  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  60  miles 
from  N.  to  S.  Another  district  is  in  Missouri, 
to  the  S.  of  the  Missouri  river,  about  80  miles 
N.  and  8.  and  60  miles  E.  and  W.  The  lower 
part  of  Illinois  and  part  of  Kentucky  appears 
to  be  a  third  district  The  1st  district  is  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  its  lead,  and  for 
enormous  crystals  of  galena;  there  is  also 
found  calamine  in  quantity,  and  pyritous  cop- 
per. The  2d  gives  often  a  less  pure  lead,  is 
largely  associated  with  very  pure  barytes ;  and 
one  tract,  Mine  k  la  Motte,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing metallic  region  in  the  U.  S. :  a  very  large 
amount  of  native  white  lead  is  found  there, 
massive,  sometimes  crystallized;  the  ore  is 
associated  with  pyritous  copper,  cobalt,  nickel, 
manganese  and  iron,  together  with  their  oxides, 
in  sufiScient  quantities  for  exploration;  a  few 
miles  distant  is  the  well-known  iron  mountain, 
In  the  3d  district,  much  of  the  galena  contains 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Although  extensively 
explored,  this  immense  metallic  region  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  remains  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped. The  best  argentiferous  vein  yet 
opened  in  the  U.  S.,  is  probably  that  in  Da- 
vidson Co.,  N.  Carolina.  See  farther,  under 
Lkad. 

GALL.    See  Bilk  and  Glass. 

GALLIC  ACID.  Exists  in  galls  and  other 
vegetable  matters  containing  Takitih,  by  the 
oxidation  of  which  substances  it  is  generated. 

Prq),  It  can  be  obtained  by  mere  exposure 
to  the  air,  of  a  solution  of  nut-galls,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  76°  to  85°.  After  several  months, 
the  mass  being  expressed,  the  residue  upon 
treatment  with  boiling  water  yields  crystals 
of  gallic  acid.  The  change  this  produced  is, 
that  1  eq.  tannin,  C^gH,0„,  by  absorption  of 
oxygen,  is  resolved  into  hydrated  gallic  acid, 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  Kent  proposes  to 
extract  gallic  acid  from  ink  by  ether,  wherein 
it  exists  free  and  oncombined.  His  process 
has  been  repeated  with  success.  Am,  /omt. 
ScL,  Jan.  1844. 

Prop,  The  pure  hydrated  acid  crystallizes 
in    colorless    confused   prisms   or    delicaSe 
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needles,  which  are  solahle  in  100  pts.  of  cold, 
&nd  3  pts.  boiling  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it 
readily,  ether  less  easily.  It  behaves  to  the 
salts  of  iron  like  tannin,  bat  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  gelatin.  The  two  in  solution  can  be 
separated  by  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  old, 
untanned  hide,  which  abstracts  the  tannin  and 
leaves  the  gallic  acid  unacted  upon.  At  212^ 
it  loses  9*26  pr.  ct  of  water. 

Free  from  air,  solutions  of  gallic  acid  re- 
main unchanged ;  but  the  access  of  oxygen 
eliminates  carbonic  acid,  and  causes  the  for- 
mation of  a  strongly  colored  product,  supposed 
to  be  the  japonic  acid.  The  same  result  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  mineral  acids  or 
the  alkalies.  Solution  of  gallic  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  chlorine.  The  perchloride  of  gold 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  reduced  to  a  metsillic 
state  by  its  action.  To  the  salts  of  peroxide  of 
iron  it  imparts  a  deep-blue  tint,  in  the  cold,  but 
by  heating  the  mixture  decolorization  follows, 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  peroxide 
salt  reduced  to  protoxide.  By  precipitation 
from  its  cold  solution  in  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
crystallized  gallic  acid  (C^HOj  -f  3  HO)  loses 
1  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  1  of  ba- 
sic water,  and  becomes  C^H^O^.  In  this  state 
it  is  a  reddish  brown  crystalline  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  the  alkalies, 
from  which  solutions,  on  exposure,  it  deposits 
in  very  soluble  colored  crystals.  Its  beautiful 
color  and  property  of  shading  mordanted  cot- 
ton like  madder,  renders  it  a  probable  substi- 
tute for  that  substance. 

Subjected  to  distillation  at  450®  to  460®,  hy- 
drated  gallic  acid  is  transformed  into  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  which  passes  over  into  the  receiver 
and  metagallic,  which  remains  as  the  residue. 
The  formation  of  the  pyrogallic  may  be  thus 
represented:  2  eq.  monohydrated  gallic  acid 
lose  2  eq.  carbonic  acid  and  2  eq.  water.  C,. 
H,0„  —  (2  CO, -I-  2  HO)  =  C.jHgOg.  Gallic 
acid  IS  bibasic,  and  forms  with  the  alkalies 
salts  which  are  soluble,  and  with  the  earths 
and  metallic  oxides  those  that  are  insoluble  in 
water. 

Of  the  gaUates  little  is  known,  except  their 
remarkable  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  when 
in  contact  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  they 
hecome  decomposed.  The  acid  gallate  of  am- 
monia is  CyHO,,  NH^O  +  C^HO,,  2  HO.  The 
lead  salt  has  the  same  composition  and  the 
bibasic  gallate  of  that  metal,  C.HO,,  2  PbO. 

Pyrogallic  Jcid,  Form.  C^^H fi^,  (Baudri- 
mofU.)  It  does  not  form  an  hydrate.  (Sten- 
houte»)  Is  volatile  at  410®,  and  when  sublimed 
forms  shining  scales  which  are  bitter  and  fuse 
at  240®.  It  gives  a  deep-blue  color,  but  no 
precipitate  with  solutions  of  protosulphate  of 
iron ;  but  if  there  is  any  persalt  present,  the 
shade  soon  changes  to  a  dark  green,  otherwise 
it  will  retain  its  blue  tint  for  a  length  of  time. 
Dropjped  into  milk  of  lime,  a  reddish  purple 
color  ensues,  speedily  changing  into  a  black- 
brown,  and  by  these  reactions  it  is  best  de- 
tected, as  they  discover  its  presence  even  in 
minute  quantity. 

Water  dissolves  it,  alcohol  less  readily;  and 

its  solution  in  the  latter  resembles  laudanum 

In  taste.    It  reduces  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver 

and  platinum  to  the  metallic  stale,  and  pre- 
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cipitates  them  completely  from  their  solations. 
(Sienhoutc)  With  the  alkaline  bases  it  forms 
soluble  salts.  The  greater  part  of  the  pyro- 
gallates  of  other  bases  are  insoluble.  That 
of  lead  contains  PbO,  C,,H-0^ 

MetagalHc  Acid,  Syn.  Melangallic  acid. 
Formed  from  the  p)rrogallic  acid,  by  the  loss 
of  3  eq.  water.  As  found  in  the  retort  it  is  a 
lustrous,  coal-black  resin ;  but  when  dissolved 
in  the  alkalies  and  precipitated  by  an  acid,  it 
is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcoh<d 
and  ether.  Its  combinations  with  the  alkalies 
are  of  a  deep  black  color,  and  according  to 
Pelouze  the  composition  of  the  metagallate  of 
silver  is  AgO,  Cj,H^O,. 

Ellagic  acid,  which  see  imder  Galls,  is 
a  product  of  the  slow  fermentation  of  gal- 
lic and  formic  acids.  The  ParaeBagic  re> 
suits  when  gallic  acid  is  heated  to  880^, 
with  oil  of  vitrioL  It  drops  from  the  cool- 
ing solution  in  bright  scarlet  crystals.  This 
body  forms  red  salts  with  bases,  and  is  iso- 
meric with  ellagic  acid:  but  this  latter  2|cid 
yields  no  paraellagic  acid,  when  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

GALLS.  Carbuncular  excrescences  ob- 
tained from  the  Q^crcu8  infeeUria,  and  due  to 
an  irritation  or  disease  caused  by  the  perfora- 
tions of  an  insect  into  the  batf'k  of  the  tree. 
The  black  or  blue,  tvkitt  and  gretn  galls  desig- 
nate the  different  varieties.  The  first  nam^ 
are  most  generally  found  in  commerce. 

Guibourt's  analysis  of  gaD-nuts  gave 
Water  11«6,  Woody  fibre  10-5,  Tuthct  68, 
Gallic  acid  2,  Ellagic  and  luteo-gallic  acids 
2,  Brown  extractive  2*6,  Gum  2-5,  Starch  2, 
Chlorophyll  and  volatile  oil  0-7,  Sugar  1-3, 
Albumen  and  salts. 

Solution  of  NuigalU,  This  is  a  valuable  re- 
agent for  detecting  the  alkaloids  and  certain 
metallic  salts,  with  the  first  of  which  it  pro- 
duces white,  and  with  most  of  the  latter  colored 
precipitates.  Its  property  of  precipitating 
gelatin  is  lost  after  exposure  to  air.  The 
characteristic  behavior  of  a  fresh  decoction 
of  galls,  see  under  Takuih. 

Ellagic  Acid,  Exists  also  in  the  TormmHUa 
vulgaris.  Is  formed  and  found  mixed  with 
gallic  acid,  by  long  exposure  of  a  solution  of 
galls  to  the  atmosphere,  at  68®.  Being  in- 
soluble in  water  it  is  left  behind,  when  the 
gallic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  that  agent  It  is 
insoluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  taken 
up  by  the  alkalies,  and  reprecipitated  again  by 
the  acids.  By  sublimation  it  forms  minute 
needleform  crystals.  Pelooze's  formula  is 
C,HjO^,  which  makes  it  isomeric  with  mono- 
hydrated gallic  acid ;  but  the  later  and  more 
accurate  researches  of  Wdhler  and  Taylor 
show  it  to  be  HO  +  Cj^HgO,,  and  identical 

with  B BSD ARIC   Aoin. 

Luteo'gaUic  Acid,  The  yellow  coloring  prin- 
ciple of  the  gadnuts  may  be  separated  from 
the  ellagic  acid  by  dissolving  the  two  in  po- 
tassa,  and  exposing  the  solution  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Proportional  to  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  the  ellagate  of 
potassa  precipitates,  while  the  Inteo-gallate 
of  potassa  remains  in  solution. 

W6hler  (Ann,  der  Phar,^  1845)  supposes  the 
formation  of  Btxoaric  add  to  take  place  from 
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an  exposed  solation  of  alkaline  prallate  with 
excess  of  alkali,  and  attributes  its  nut  bein^ 
observed  to  the  speedy  chan^ire  which  the  ac- 
lion  of  the  air  produces.  It  should  be  remarked, 
hovever,  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  be- 
loaric  in  potassa,  when  left  open,  presents  thn 
lame  blood-red  color  as  a  solution  of  gallic 
acid  in  potassa.  Merklein  and  WOhler  both 
ittribate  the  formation  of  bezoars  to  the  trans- 
wilation  of  the  tannic  acid  of  the  vegetable 
find  of  those  animals  in  which  they  are  found 
BIO  bezoaric  acid»  the  digestive  process  ceas- 
iiff  its  action  after  this  conversion. 

Ifntgalls   are    extensively  used  in  DrBixe, 
cqieciall}'  as  a  preparatory  Mep  to  enable  fibre 
to  take  up  a  larger  amount  of  mordant    They 
vr  also  employed  in  black  dyes,  and  largely . 
Bthe  manufacture  of  Nk. 

GALL-STONES.      See    Biliabt   Goitcre- 

TIOVS. 

GALLITZINITE.    See  Rctile. 
GALVANISM.     See  Electricity. 
GAMBOGE.     Fr,  Gomme-gutte.    The  yel- 
\bw  resinous  gum  obtained  from  the  Gambogia 

eOy  G.  Mortiulogana,   and    S'alm^mifet   Guni' 
M.     Buchcer's  analyses  of  two  kinds  gave 
SirtfiiijHtre.      Ceylon, 

Fat  acid 79-794         78-811 

Coloring  matter 0-57.3  4-0.30 

Gnm 19-519         12-595 

Sediment  (impurities).     0-114  4-1334 

Absolute  ether  dissolves  out  the  fat,  Ginnho- 
ir«ruf,  which  is  an  inodorr)us,  lasieles.s,  trans- 
nrent,  red  resin,  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
Wt  difficultly  so  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
vater.  With  the  alkaline  earths  and  metals  it 
ferms  insoluble  combinations.  With  protoxide 
of  tin  it  gives  a  bright  yellow,  with  protoxide 
of  iron,  a  brown,  and  with  oxide  of  copper,  a 
gnen  color.  It  di^solves  in  potassa  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Water  precipitates  it  from  its 
nrtial  solution  in  nitric  acid,  in  a  modified 
fbrm.  Buchner's  formula  is  GjqHjjO,j,  and 
Ihat  of  Johnston,  C^^H^jO,. 
The  lead  compound  =r  5  PbO  4.  2  Gamb.  acid. 
•     lilver       «  =     AgO-f     Gamb.ac. 

"     baryta      "  =3  BaO-f  4  Gamb.  ac. 

Tlw  residual  matter,  after  the  extraction  of  the 
lat  acid,  resin,  and  ether,  when  boiled  with  at»- 
aolate  alcohol,  gives  a  reddish  brown  vi>cid 
eAract,  soluble  in  water;  this  property  distin- 
guishes It  from  the  acid  resin,  and  its  solubility 
B  alcohol  from  the  gum.  The  cum  my  residue 
Rinaining  after  the  action  of  the  alcohol  con- 
nsts  of  CgHjOj,  and  hence  has  the  elementary 
composition  of  starch,  or  anhydrous  sugar. 
(ihcAiMr.) 

Gamboge  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  as 
a  water  pigment  of  a  golden  color. 

GAAGt'E.  Veinstone.  iUr.  Gangart.  The 
leM  valuable  or  worthless  mineral  body  in 
vhich  a  valuable  mineral  is  enclosed,  or  with 
vhich  it  is  associated.  The  usual  gangues 
are  quartz,  limestone,  feldspar,  fluor  spar,  ba- 
lytes  and  gypsum,  slate  and  sandstone.  Valu- 
able mineral  substances  are  rarely  found  alone, 
excepting  iron  ores,  coal,  limestone,  and  salt; 
and  they  are  taken  up  from  their  veins  or  beds 
with  as  IJiJJe  of  the  gstDgue.  as  practicable. 
Tbej  are  then  separated  from  the  gangue  by  \ 


hand-picking,  and  the  metallic  ores  generally 
by  stamping  and  washing,  by  which  most  of 
the  gansue  is  removed. 

GA.NOMATrrE.    See  CaKsrocoHOLiTi. 

GARANCIN.    SeeMADDXB. 

GARLIC.  The  bulb  or  cloves  of  the  JUium 
Mativum.  Its  constituents  are,  acrid  volatile  oil, 
extrartire,  Kum,  fibre,  albumen,  water,  gulphur, 
ttarrh,  aarcharine  matter,  and  fixed  talti. 

Oil  of  Garlic.  Prepared  by  distilling  the 
bruised  cloves  with  water,  and  rectifying  the 
product  which  passes  over  by  redistillation 
with  water.  The  pure  oil  is  pale-yellow,  and 
consists  of  C,Hj8.  It  decomposes  near  300^ 
at  which  point  it  boils.  In  rectifying,  the  salt- 
bath  should  be  used,  and  the  temperature  kept 
within  284°.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
readily,  but  in  water  it  is  scarcely  soluble. 
Dilute  acids  produce  no  change.  With  potas- 
sium it  forms  a  sulphuret;  and  according  to 
Wertheim,  the  oil  is  a  sulphuret  of  a  new 
organic  radical,  which  he  calls  Mlyl  =  CgH^. 

The  intimate  analogy  between  this  oil  and 
that  of  mustard,  has  led  to  investigations  which 
show  that  they  are  difl'erent  compounds  of  one 
and  the  same  radical,  the  latter  being  a  sulpho- 
cyanic  compound  with  allyl.  These  facts  are 
further  verified  by  the  conversion  of  oil  of 
mustard  into  that  of  garlic,  merely  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  part  of  its  cyanogen  and  sulphur 
by  the  action  of  potassium.  For  an  elaborate 
paper  upon  the  subject,  see  Ann.  der  Pharnu 
und  Chem.  for  1845.  There  is  also  an  oxide 
whose  formula  is  probably  C^H-O.  It  com- 
bines with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  sulphuret 
forms  a  double  compound  with  the  chlorides 
of  platinum,  mercury,  gold,  and  palladium,  and 
with  the  sulphuret  of  palladium. 

GARXET.  Min.  «yn.  Dodecahedral  Gar- 
net, M.  Mclanitc,  Grossularite,  Topazolite, 
Almandine,  Aplome,  Essonite  or  Cinnamon- 
stone,  Greenlandite,  Pyrenaiie,  Colophonite, 
Allochroitc,  Romanzovite,  Polyadelphite,  Uwa- 
rowite.  Ger.  Granat,  Braunsteinkeisel,  Kaneel- 
stein.     Fr.  Grenat 

Cryst.  Regular.  PI.  VIII.  Fig.  2  is  the  most 
common  form;  Fig.  4  is  frequent;  and  the 
combinations  of  Figs.  2  and  4,  as  in  Fig.  5. 
Other  forms  are  the  4  x  6-hedron,  Fig.  10, 
and  the  6  x  8-hcdron,  Fig.  7,  but  generally  in 
combination  with  the  preceding,  as  in  Fig.  7  a, 
which  comprises  the  12,  24  and  48-hedra. 
Cleavage  imperfectly  dodecahedral.  It  occurs 
also  in  curved  lamellar  masses,  granular.  H.xs 
e..*) — 7-5.  G.  =  3-5 — 4-3.  Brown,  red,  yellow, 
green,  white,  black;  streak  white,  yellowish 
white;  lustre  vitreous,  resinous;  subtranslu- 
cent,  transparent;  fracture  subconchoidal,  un- 
even. No  mineral  species  presents  a  greater 
variety  of  external  characters  than  garnet,  in 
consequence  of  the  rcpUacement  of  isomorph- 
ous  bases.  The  prevailing  color  is  brownish 
red.  Precious  garnet  is  of  a  rich  wine-red 
color,  and  oAen  transparent;  Cinnamon-stone 
has  a  yellowish  color  and  high  lustre;  Manga- 
nesian  garnet  has  a  dark  brownish-red  color; 
Polyadelphite  is  brownish  yellow;  Topazolite 
forms  small  yellow  crystals*,  Oxo^^^WWft  o^ 
curs  in  green  !l4-hedra,  P\.  WSV.  Y\^.  ^,  w^^ 
Uwarowite  in  greeu  \W:vedTa\'Nle\wiVifc\&  N<tV 
vety  black,  passing  al  l\me&  laxo  ^tV.  ^i^w^ 
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Pjrrenaite  is  black  or  grayish  black ;  Allochro- 
ite  is  dark,  fine-grained,  massire ;  Apiome  is 
striated  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 
12-hedral  face ;  Golophoniie  is  coarse  granu- 
lar, rarely  well-crystallized,  has  a  resinous 
lustre  and  an  iridescent  surface.  Pyrope,  see 
the  close  of  this  article. 

Chem.  JUL  The  different  varieties  fuse  with 
facility  and  quietly  to  a  glass,  which  is  black 
or  gray,  if  rich  in  iron,  or  brownish  or  yellow- 
ish, if  containing  little  iron ;  they  dissolve  rea- 
dily in  borax,  giving  the  reaction  of  iron  or 
manganese.  They  are  generally  decomposed 
with  difficulty  by  muriatic  acid,  unless  pre- 
viously ignited,  and  some  varieties  even  then 
imperfectly.  They  are  all  J  silicates  of  protox- 
ides, RO,  and  of  sesquioxides,  H^O.,  and  there- 
fore their  general  formula  is  8  fto,  SiO,  + 
RgO,,  8iO,.  The  bases  RO  are  lime,  magnesia, 
protoxides  of  iron,  and  manganese ;  the  bases 
R,0,  are  alumina,  sesquioxides  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  chrome. 

Although  each  variety  contains  more  than 
two  bases,  yet  they  may  be  conveniently  sub- 
divided into  six  groups,  of  which  the  first  four 
contain  chiefly  silicate  of  alumina,  the  fiAh  that 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  sixth  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chrome. 

1.  Lime  Garnet.  Form.  3  GaO,  SiO,  + 
AlgO,,  8iO,.  Includes  white  garnet,  grossular- 
ite,  cinnamon-stone,  brownish  and  reddish 
yellow  garnet,  and  romanzovite. 

2.  Magnesia  Garnet.  Form.  3  MgO,  SiO. 
-4-  ALO,,  SiOg.  A  black  garnet  from  Arendaf. 

3.  Iron  Garnet  Form.  3  FeO,  SiO,  + 
ALO,,  8iO,.  Includes  precious  garnet,  brown, 
reddish  brown,  and  almandine. 

4.  Manganese  Garnet  Form.  3  MnO,  SiO, 
-f  ALO,,  SiO,. 

6.  Lime  and  Iron  Garnet  Form.  3  GaO, 
8iO,  4-  FcgO,,  SiO*.  Includes  green,  brown, 
blaclcish  brown,  and  melanite.    Ram. 

6.  Chrome  Garnet  Form.  3  CaO.  SiO,  + 
GrgO^.  SiO,.  It  is  the  uwarowitefrom  Bissersk, 
Russia. 

Pyrope,  It  is  blood-red,  translucent,  uncrys- 
tallized,  fusible  with  difficulty  to  a  black  glass, 
imparting  a  chrome-green  color  to  mic-salt  It 
usually  contains  chrome,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  as  oxide  or  acid;  and  some  specimens 
have  been  found  without  chrome.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Pyrope  is  a  distinct  species,  since 
the  formulas  calculated  from  its  analysis  do 
not  agree  with  the  above. 

LocaL  The  localities  of  Garnet  are  very 
numerous,  in  nearly  all  primary  rocks. 

GAS.  Chem,  Van  Helmont  observed  that 
during  fermentation  an  air  was  evolved,  dif- 
ferent from  atmospheric  air,  which  he  called 
gas,  from  the  Dutch,  gascht,  signifying  foam. 
The  name  has  since  been  applied  to  all  highly 
elastic  fluids.  All  ponderable  bodies  are  either 
solid,  liquifl,  or  gaseous.  Gases  are  elastic 
fluids,  whose  particles  move  freely  among 
each  other,  and  are  destitute  of  cohesion ;  they 
may  be  expanded  by  heat  or  mechanical  force, 
and  compressed  into  a  smaller  bulk  by  cold  and 
mechanical  force;  they  are  all  transparent, 
and  mostlv  colorless;  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. 
are  colored ;  they  are  capable  of  being  weighed, 
and  have  very  different  specific  gravities. 
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Origin.  A  few  gases  exist  in  nature,  as 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  vapor  of  water, 
dtc,  in  atmospheric  air.  They  are  generally 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  solids  or 
liquids;  thus  black  oxide  of  manganese  and 
saltpeter  will  give  off  oxygen ;  camphor,  water, 
and  alcohol  will  rise  in  vapor,  by  heat  In  the 
former  case,  the  action  of  heat  must  be  greater 
than  the  chemical  attraction  of  oxygen  for  the 
remaining  body ;  in  the  latter,  the  heat  must 
overcome  cohesive  attraction.  Gases  are  also 
obtained  by  employing  a  superior  affinity;  thus 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  from  carbonate  of 
lime  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  Some- 
times, however,  the  capability  of  an  elastic 
fluid  being  formed  by  the  mutual  action  of  two 
or  more  bodies,  apparently  causes  the  escape 
of  gas,  even  in  opposition  to  chemical  affinity. 
In  a  few  cases,  a  gas  is  formed  by  the  removal 
of  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Divition.  Gases  are  divided  conveniently 
into  permanent  or  fixed,  coercible,  and  vapor- 
ous gases.  The  first  have  never  been  con- 
densed into  liquids  or  solids  by  the  combined 
agency  of  —  300®  cold  and  several  hundred 
atmospheres  of  pressure;  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen.  Coercible  gases  are  condensable  into 
liquids  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures, 
from  50®  with  4  or  6  atmospheres,  to  50®  with 
50  to  60  atmospheres;  sulphurous,  carbonic 
acids.  See,  Vaporous  gases  are  formed  above 
common  atmospheric  temperatures,  from  bo- 
dies whose  boiling  points  are  ab6ve  77®.  ITic 
last  are  commonly  called  vapors,  but  strictly 
speaking,  the  term  vapors  should  apply  to  them 
when  they  are  cooled  by  the  air  so  as  to  con- 
dense in  visible  particles ;  for  in  the  true  gase^ 
ous  state  they  are  invisible,  if  colorless,  and  be- 
come visible  by  condensation,  as  steam.  For 
the  condensation  of  vapors,  see  Evapobatiob^, 
DisTiLLATioir,  Vapor.  Faraday  showed  the 
condensation  of  many  gases  by  introducing 
the  solid  material,  from  which  the  gas  is  to  be 
produced  (as  carbonate  of  ammonia),  into  the 
longer  leg  of  a  glass  tube,  bent  at  an  oblique 
angle,  and  the  liquid  (as  sulphuric  acid)  into 
the  shorter  leg.  The  tube  was  then  sealed, 
and  the  liquid  let  down  upon  the  solid.  The 
shorter  leg  was  sometimes  cooled  artificially, 
or  the  longer  leg  warmed,  or  both  operations 
were  performed  simultaneously;  when  the 
condensed  gas  (as  carbonic  acid)  appeared  as 
a  liquid  in  the  snorter  leg. 

Relations  to  light.  All  gases  are  transparent, 
most  of  them  colorless ;  iodine  is  violet ;  sul- 
phur, bromine,  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  are 
reddish;  chlorine  is  yellowish.  By  suddea 
compression  they  emit  light  The  following^ 
table  by  Dulong  exhibits  the  Rfiractive  power 
of  some  gases,  air  ^  1000. 

Hydrogen 470 

Oxygen 924 

Air 1000 

Nitrogen 1020 

Nitric  oxide 1030 

Carbonic  oxide 1 157 

Ammonia , i. .......   1309 

Marsh  gas 1504 

Carbonic  acid  .. • 1526 

Muriatic  acid 1527 


Prassic  acid 1631 

Nitrous  oxide 1710 

8ulphobydric  acid ....'. 2187 

Alcohol 2220 

8aIphuroas  acid 2260 

Olefiamgas 2302 

Chlorine 2623 

Cyanogen... 2838 

Mariatic  ether 3720 

Phosgen  gas 3936 

Salphuret  of  carbon 5179 

Ether 6280 

Rdationt  to  heat.  Gases  contain  a  large 
amount  of  heat,  which  becomes  free  asd  sen- 
sible by  compression  or  by  condensation  of 
raporons  gas.  The  quantity  of  heat,  or  the 
repellant,  is  just  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
affinity,  or  the  attractant.  As  we  believe  com- 
pouDOs  are  held  together  by  different  degrees 
of  attraction,  the  amounts  of  heat  ought  there- 
fore to  be  different  The  same  weight  of  satu- 
rated vapor  always  contains  the  same  amount 
of  heat,  but  the  more  of  this  is  latent  in  pro- 
portion to  low  temperature  and  low  pressure, 
and  the  more  is  sensible  at  higher  tempera- 
tares  and  greater  pressure.  Thus  in  steam, 
the  total  amount  of  heat  at  212^  is  from  988^ 
to  1022°.  Assuming  it  at  1000^  and  adding 
the  180°  between  212°  and  the  freezing  point, 
the  total  amount  at  32°  is  1180°. 

V«por  at       Free  heat       ^J^^^^*^ 

82«  32°  1180°  "^ 

.22°  122°  1090°  I      Total, 

212°  212°  1000°  f     1212° 

892°  392°  820°  J 

The  latent  heat  of  the  following  bodies  are 
the  quantities  they  contain  above  32° :  Alco- 
hol =»  771°,  Ether  =  410°,  8pts.  terpendne 
623°. 

Permanent  gases  are  uniformly  expanded  by 
beat  Bee  Exfanbiok  for  a  formula  for  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  a  gas  at  one  temperature 
to  that  at  another  temperature.  The  coercible 
gases  vary  from  Mariotte*s  law,  and  expand 
unequally  the  nearer  they  approach  points  of 
liquefaction.  Thus,  while  the  increase  of  vo- 
lume by  expansion  of  the  permanent  gases  is 
for  every  180°,  0*3665,  it  is  0'369  between  32° 
and  212°  for  carbonic  acid,  whose  condensing 
point  is  — 150°,  and  0*3856  for  sulphurous  acid, 
which  liquifies  at  about  0°  to4-  4°.  Contraction 
by  cooling  is  the  reverse  of  expansion  by  heat 

Gases  have  different  specific  heats.    It  ap- 

gears  that  the  permanent,  elementary  gases 
ave  equal  specific  heats  under  equal  volume 
and  pressure.  The  following  table  by  De  la 
Roche  and  B^rard  shows  the  spec,  heats  of 
some  gases  compared  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water  =s  1000. 

Carbonic  acid 221*0 

Oxygen 236*1 

Nitrous  oxide 236*9 

Air  266*9 

Nitrogen 275*4 

Carbonic  oxide 288*4 

Olefian  t  gas 420*7 

Steam 847*0 

Hydrogen 3293*6 
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See  HiAT. 

For  the  condensation  of  gases  m  solids  and 
liquids,  see  ABsoBPTioir.  For  the  diffusive 
power  of  gases,  see  Dipvusioir,  and  for  their 
contained  moisture,  see  Htoromstsb.  For 
the  analysis  of  mixed  gases,  see  Akaltsis, 
and  for  testing  separate  gases,  see  their  beha- 
vior under  Oxtosit,  Nitsoobit,  carbonic  acid 
under  Carboic,  Ac, 

To  collect  gases  for  research  or  lecture- 
illustration,  regard  must  be  had  to  their  pro- 
perties. Thus  ammonia,  murfatic  acid,  dec 
cannot  be  collected  over  water,  because  they 
are  absorbed  by  it  in  some  quantity.  In  such 
cases  a  mercurial  bath  will  be  found  most 
convenient;  but  mercury  cannot  be  employed 
if  the  gas  combine  with  that  metal  in  the  cold. 
Chlorine  and  carbonic  acid,  by  reason  of  their 
specific  gravity,  may  be  collected  in  dry  ves- 
sels, by  passing  a  tube  from  the  gas-generator 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  But  if  chlorine  is 
to  be  soon  employed,  it  may  be  obtained  over 
water,  without  a  serious  loss  by  absorption. 
For  collecting  and  keeping  larger  quantities 
of  gas,  a  copper  gasometer  or  caoutchouc  bag 
may  be  conveniently  used.  Much  more  care 
is  requisite,  if  the  gas  be  designed  for  research, 
to  see  that  it  is  pure ;  and  in  order  to  this  end, 
the  properties  of  the  gas  must  be  accuratehr 
studied,  in  order  to  form  a  plan  for  its  purifi- 
cation ;  nor  can  any  general  rules  on  this  head 
be  given.  If  the  gas  be  required  dry,  this  ob- 
ject is  effected  by  passing  it,  aAer  purification, 
through  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  or  fragments  of  pumice  or 
porous  earthenware,  imbued  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  through  strong  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  flask,  or 
over  fragments  of  caustic  potassa.  In  the  last 
case,  both  water  and  acids  may  be  removed 
from  the  gas. 

GAS,  nJ.UMINATING.  Tech.  The  light 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  vapor  issu- 
ing from  bituminous  coal  heated  in  a  retort, 
was  observed,  about  1680,  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of 
Yorkshire,  England.  It  was  observed  and  ex- 
perimented on,  a  century  aAer,  by  Drs.  Hales 
and  Watson.  Lebon  is  said  to  have  proposed 
illuminating  gas  from  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood,  ifi  1785,  and  in  1801  proposed  a 
method  of  obtaining  it  from  oily  bodies.  W. 
Murdoch  first  applied  coal-gas  for  illumination 
in  1792,  and  made  the  first  public  display  of  it 
in  1802.  Several  works  were  erected  in  the 
few  following  years,  and  in  1823  there  were 
four  large  gas  companies  in  London,  the  first 
of  which,  begun  in  1806,  distributed  gas  through 
122  miles  of  pipe.  At  present,  the  annual  con-, 
sumption  in  London  is  8000  million  cubic  feet, 
=s  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  gas  (100  cub.  (ta 
4  lb.,  or  1  cub.  A.  s  280  grs.}.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  England, 
and  many  cities  on  the  continent,  have  been 
lighted  with  gas.  Its  consumption  is  rapidly 
extending  in  the  United  States. 

Manufacture.  The  preparation  of  illuminat- 
ing gas  is  the  process  of  Dsstbuctivs  Distil- 
LATioir  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  applied  to 
bituminous  coal.  Fats  and  rosin  are  employed 
to  some  extent  The  products  oi  ihe  distilla- 
tion of  coal  are  represented  in  the  following 
scheme.    (See  also  Coajm) 
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PROorcTS  or  thx  Drt  Distillation  or  Coal. 
"Residue  ^  Coke,  consisting  of  carbon  and  earthy  matter. 

Residue  s  Pitch. 


Volatile 
matter' 


Liquids^ 


Tar 
Yields  by  redistilla- 
tion   "S  Coal  naphtha<< 


Gases  , 


"Naphthalin,  paranaphthalin,  ben- 
zin,  leukolin,  k]ranolin  (anilin), 
pyrrole,  carbolic  acid  (phenyl- 
nydrate),  rosolic  and  brunolic 
acids,  6l&, 
r  Water,  ammonia,  carbonic,  acetic,  sulphurous, 
Ammoniacal  liquor<     muriatic,  sulphydric,  cyanhjdnc,  rhodanhydric, 

(^     dec.  acids. 
'Acid  purifier Ammonia  and  some  acids. 

Vitriol  purifier  ....  J  solp'hydri^  cyanhydric  acids,  Ac. 

Lime  purifier  .....     Carbonic,  sulphurous,  sulphydric,  and  other  acids. 

r  Heavy  and  light  carbaretted  hydrogens. 
Gasometer <  Vapors  of  naphtha,  salphuret  of  carbon,  dec. 

^Carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  nitrogen. 


Fig.li, 
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Pig.  74  illustrates  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  gas-works,  although 
many  modifications  of  the  yarions 
parts  have  been  proposed,  and 
some  of  them  adopted  at  particular 
works.  The  principal  parts  are 
the  retorts,  hydraulic  main,  wash- 
ers, coolers  and  condensers,  puri- 
fiers and  gasometers,  a  is  the  fur- 
nace or  stack  of  fiye  retorts,  from 
the  front  end  of  each  of  which  a 
tube  rises  vertically,  and  then, 
curving  downwards,  enters  the  hy- 
draulic main  6.  This  is  a  hori- 
zontal iron  tube,  of  a  foot  or  more 
diameter,  in  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  liquid  products  con- 
dense, and  filling  it  one-half,  flow 
ofi"  from  one  end  through  the  tube 
c  into  the  tight  tar-cistern,  d.  The 
heavier  tar  or  the  lighter  ammo- 
niacal liquor  may  be  drawn  off 
from  the  cistern  separately  by  the 
cocks  t.  The  ends  of  the  tubes 
opening  below  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  hydraulic  main,  as 
seen  in  the  figure,  are  thus  sealed, 
so  that  when  one  retort  is  opened, 
gas  still  bubbles  up  from  the  tubes 
of  the  others,  and  can  only  escape 
by  the  common  exit  tube  e.  From 
<  it  enters  the  cooler  or  condenser 
/;  which  generally  consists  of  a 
series  of  vertical  tubes,  exposed  to 
the  air  or  surrounded  by  water,  and 
in  which  a  large  quantity  of  vola- 
tile matter  condenses.  From  the 
condenser  the  gas  passes  through 
k  to  the  lime  purifier  g,  in  which 
carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  ammoniacal  salts,  are  ex- 
tracted from  it,  and  thence  by  the 
pipe  m  it  enters  the  gasometer 
A.  It  is  then  distributed  through 
9,  to  the  points  where  it  is  to  be 
burned.    PamtlL 

Retorts,  The  retorts  made  of 
cast-iron  and  placed  horizontally 
in  the  stack,  are  about  7  ft  long,  80 
to  22  inches  in  greatest  breadth, 
and  9  to  12  in.  high  in  the  middle. 
Cross  sections  of  the  priiiei|k|U 
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Fig.  7b. 
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fbnns  are  given  in  fig.  75,  a  being  semi- 
cyiindric,  b  kidnej-form,  and  c  oval,  a  and 
b  are  the  best  forms,  or  a  with  the  lower 
curve  of  6.  A  retort  is  charged  by  throw- 
ing in  the  coal  from  the  front  open  end,  and 
is  closed  by  a  flat  plate  of  iron  screwed  fast 
and  the  seams  clayed.  The  upright  pipe  from 
a  retort  sometimes  curves  over  at  the  top, 
or  more  frequently  by  a  doable  elbow,  and 
then  enters  the  hydraulic  main.  The  retorts 
are  bnilt  in  brick-work,  3,  5,  or  7  being  ar- 
ranged in  one  bed  or  stack.  In  large  esta- 
blishments there  are  several  hundred  retorts. 
The  retorts  are  constantly  kept  at  a  red  heat, 
which  is  the  best  for  the  distillation.  The  pro- 
cess requires  from  five  to  eight  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  retort  and  the  nature  of 
the  coal.  When  the  operation  is  complete, 
the  lid  is  unscrewed,  the  remaining  gas  fired, 
to  prevent  explosion  by  mixture  with  the  air, 
the  coke  raked  out,  and  the  retort  recharged  at 
once.  Iron  retorts  are  subject  to  rapid  wear 
from  several  causes.  An  excess  of  air  enter- 
ing the  fire  tends  to  oxidize  the  iron  ;  the  sul- 
phur (pyrites)  in  the  coal  forms  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  melts  off;  at  the  high  heat  em- 
ployed, both  tarry  matter  and  gas  are  partially 
decomposed,  depositing  thick  layers  of  carbon 
on  the  interior,  which,  nearest  to  the  iron,  form 
layers  of  plumbago,  rich  in  iron.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  wear  of  iron  retorts,  those  of 
clay  have  been  substituted  with  good  effect 

Fig.  76. 


They  are  made  of  clay,  sand,  and  broken  re- 
torts pulverized,  in  the  form  of  semicylinders 
(or  better,  concave-convex),  which  are  jointed 
and  luted  together  to  form  one  retort.  But  the 
excess  of  heat  required  for  clay  retorts  dimin- 
ishing greatly  the  economy  of  the  f>rocess,  ai 
combination  of  both  clay  and  iron  retorts  has 
lately  been  successfully  employed.  According 
to  CroU's  plan,  each  stack  or  bench  consists 
of  an  upper  compartment,  containing  seven 
clay  retorts,  with  the  fire-place  between  the 
two  lower  ones  of  the  series ;  and  of  a  lower 
compartment,  containing  five  iron  retorts, 
heated  by  the  fire,  which,  after  plapng  below 
the  clay  retorts,  descends  to  the  back  of  the 
three  upper  iron  retorts,  passes  to  the  front, 
descends  to  the  two  lowest,  and  again  runs 
along  them  to  the  chimney.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, a  iSGO-lb.  charge  of  coal  is  worked  off  in 
4|  hours,  the  iron  retorts  have  proved  more 
lasting  than  formerly,  the  clay  retorts  last  as 
long,  and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  24  pr. 
ct  of  the  coke  produced  being  consumed,  in- 
stead of  60  pr.  ct. 

From  the  hydraulic  main,  the  gas  generally 
enters  the  condenser,  but  it  is  sometimes 
washed  previously,  by  being  passed  through 
vertical  pipes,  in  which  jets  of  water  are  play- 
ing. The  coolers  or  condensers  consist  of 
vertical  pipes,  through  a  series  of  which  the 
gas  has  to  pass  alternately  upward  and  down- 
ward. Each  alternate  two  are  connected  above, 
and  alternately  below.  The  deposited  liquid 
from  the  gas  collects  in  the  iron  boxes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pipes,  and  flows  off  at  a  certain 
height,  so  that  the  gas  can  only  pass  from  one 
tube  into  another.  In  another  form  of  con- 
.  denser,  the  series  of  shorter  tubes  may  be  en- 
closed in  an  iron  box,  through  which  cold 

Fig.  77. 
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water  is  flowing,  as  shown  in  fig.  76.  The 
tabes  terminate  in  the  plate  a,  and  from  this 
plate,  between  every  alternate  pair  of  tubes,  a 
partition  descends  below  the  level,  /,  of  the 
condensed  liquid,  which  is  always  kept  at  the 
same  height  by  the  pipe,  g,  leading  to  the  tar- 
cistern.  Cold  water  enters  by  the  pipe  d,  and 
passes  out  through  e.  Fig.  77  is  a  view  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  condensing  series.  The  ar- 
rangement given  in  fig.  74  is  rarely  employed. 
It  consists  of  an  iron  box,  with  a  series  of  iron 
shelves  filling  the  interior,  and  each  shelf, 
having  a  raised  rim,  capable  of  holding  water. 
Water  run  upon  the  upper  shelf  flows  over 
ke  oUiers  successively,  and  passes  out  at  U 
Hia  gas  entering  at  v,  passes  ofl*  through  «. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquor  are  deposited  in  the  condensers. 

Punfication.  The  lime  purifier  consists  of 
cream  of  lime,  or  of  slightly  moistened  slaked 
lime.  Fig.  74  g  is  a  wet  lime  purifier,  into 
which  the  gas  enters  by  k.  This  tube  termip 
nates  in  a  disk  with  numerous  perforations, 
through  which  the  gas  bubbles  through  the 
cream,  the  latter  being  stirred  up  by  the  agi- 
tator ly  in  order  to  bring  fresh  lime  in  contact 
with  the  gas  and  promote  the  absorption  of 
the  impurities.  Sometimes  two  or  three  puri- 
fiers are  successively  used.  The  dry  lime 
purifier  consists  of  a  series  of  trays  of  iron 
grating,  perforated  plates,  or  of  wicker-work* 
laid  one  above  the  other  in  a  box,  each  col- 
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taining  a  layer  of  slaked  lime,  slightly  moist- 
ened, through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass. 
The  wet  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  the  dry 
purifier,  but  less  convenient.  The  action  of 
lime  is  to  absorb  from  the  gas,  by  chemical 
action,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cyanohydric, 
carbonic,  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  forming 
severally  sulphuret,  cyanide,  and  chforide  of 
calcium,  carbonate  and  acetate  of  lime.  It 
retains  also  still  further  quantities  of  tarry 
matter  and  ammoniacal  salts.  Its  greatest 
usefulness  consists  in  removing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  it  should  do  effectually.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  its  use  is  attended  with  the 
disadvantage  of  setting  free  a  quantity  of  am- 
monia, whose  acids  it  retains.  The  disadvan- 
tage is  not  a  serious  one,  but  attempts  have 
been  made  to  remove  ammonia  by  passing  ihe 
gas  from  the  lime  purifier  through  a  purifier 
contaiaiog  a  solution  of  alum,  manganese 
vitriol,  or  green  vitriol.  The  last  are  the  best, 
since  they  remove  also  the  last  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  prnssic  acid.  A  new 
method  of  applying  them  is  to  pulverize  the 
crystallized  salt  finely,  and  spread  it  on  trays 
Uke  those  of  the  lime  purifier,  moistening  it 
slightly  to  increase  the  absorption.  The  gas 
is  also  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
leaden  vessels,  which  effectually  retains  am- 
monia; and  if  this  purifier  be  used  before  the 
gas  enters  the  lime  purifier,  the  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  sulphate  is  an  important  object 
of  extraction,  and  the  lime  acts  more  readily 
on  the  balance. 

AAer  purification,  the  lime  enters  the  gaso- 
meter, which  is  a  wrought-iron  cylinder,  30  to 
60  A.  diameter,  open  at  the  bottom  and  closed 
at  the  top,  and  passing  into  a  cistern  of  water, 
which  seals  the  lower  open  end.  It  may  be 
balanced  by  the  weight  p,  fig.  74,  attached  to 
the  chain  n,  passing  over  the  pulleys  o.  But 
they  are  generally  suspended  at  three  points 
by  weights,  which  nearly  balance  the  cylinder, 
allowing  the  moderate  pressure  requisite  to 
force  the  gas  through  the  pipes  to  the  points 
where  it  is  to  be  burned. 
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Cofnpo$Uum  of  Oat,  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  gas  obtained  is  differently  stated,  from  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  used,  the  quantity  sub- 
jected to  test,  the  amount  of  heat,  ^lc  The 
following'  table,  calculated  from  Peckston's 
results,  shows  the  difference  in  the  quantity  in 
cubic  feet  obtained  from  1  lb.  of  coal,  at  a 
bright  cherry-red  heat.  The  experiments  were 
made  on  large  quantities  of  coslL 

NaineofOoaL  Cub.  ft.  gas. 

Scotch  can nel 6-29 

RusselPs  Wallsend 4-62 

Tanfield  Moor 4-60 

Wigan  Ov^ll 4-00 

Forest  of  Dean 3-48 

Staffordshire,  first  kind 2*89 

Pembry 1-87 

The  following  table  by  Peckston  shows  the 
quantity  obtained  in  eight  successive  hoars 
from  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coal,  in  IS 
retorts. 

In  the  1st  hour 2000  cub.  ft 

2d  ««  1495  « 

3d  «  1387  " 

4lh  «  1279  « 

6th  «  1189  « 

6th  «  991  •* 

7th  «  ........  884  « 

8th  **  776  « 

In  eight  hours 10,000      « 

The  constituents  of  gas  are  given  above  in 
the  tabular  view  of  the  dry  distillation  of  coals. 
Of  those  constituents,  olefiant  gas,  lieht  carbo- 
retted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen 
compose  the  greater  bulk  of  the  gas.  The 
illuminating  power  depends  on  the  olefiant  gaf 
and  the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  which  are  con- 
densable by  chlorine. 

The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Henry,  shows 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  chief  consti- 
tuents in  100  pts.  of  gas,  given  off  during  the 
first  hour,  6  hours,  and  10  hours  after  the 
commencement 


TiBtofooUeetioB. 

Specific 

AlMorbMl 

Lkbtcarb. 
byilrogM. 

CartwDic 
oxide. 

HTditigeii. 

NitngHi. 

I^XaL 

forlOOwP 

Vdta.eatt. 
•ddpraheed. 

^JS. 

In  1st  hour  < 

650 
620 
630 
500 
345 

13 

12 

12 

7 

0 

82-5 

72. 

68- 

66- 

20. 

3-3 
19 

12-3 

11. 

10. 

0* 

8*8 
16. 
21*3 
60* 

1*3 
6.3 
1-7 
4.7 
10*0 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

217 
194 
196 
166 
78 

128 

106 

108 

93 

80 

575 
527 
633 
450 
346 

Carburetted  hydrogens  are  chiefly  formed, 
but  the  illuminating  part  of  these  is  but  one- 
fifth  during  the  first  hour.  After  6  hours  the 
quality  deteriorates,  so  that  at  the  end  of  10 
hours  the  gas  contains  no  illuminating  power, 
and  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  The  great  in- 
crease of  hydrogen,  towards  the  last,  shows 
that  carburetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  as 
has  been  proved  by  Marchand,  who  passed 
olefiant  gas  through  a  red-hot  tube,  the  heat 
of  which  was  gradually  increased  to  white- 
ness, and  the  resulting  gases  successively  col- 
lected and  examined  for  their  relative  propor^  j 
tion  of  carbon  to  100  hydrogen.  The  following 
table  expresses  his  results.  1 
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Hydrogen  (  Carbon. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


614 

680.. 

533 

472 

367 

825.. 

807.. 


Nature  and  k«at  of  the  gas. 
.Olefiant  gas. 
•Red  heat 


.  .Intense  white  heat 
.  .Light  carb.  hydrogen. 
C  Continued  white  heat 
X  Nearly  pure  hydrogen. 


Henry  observed  that  below  a  cherry-red 
heat,  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air,  and  but  little 
illuminating  gas  passed  ofL  In  fact,  be- 
low a  red  heat,  tar  is  the  principal  prodaet» 
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and  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  first  formed,  and  then 
resolved  by  the  heat  into  the  gaseoas  products. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  tar,  however,  escapes 
the  action  of  the  fire,  and  some  arrangements 
hare  been  made  to  convert  a  larger  quantity 
of  it  into  gas. 

The  presence  of  moisture  in  the  coal  has 
been  found  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gas.  The  ac- 
tion of  steam  upon  olefiant  gas,  at  a  high  heat, 
is  to  produce  carbonic  oxide,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  hydrogen ;  thus  C^H,  -{-  HO 
^  CO  -f  CH,  4-  H.  M.  Penot  considers  that 
the  10  pr.  ct  hygrometric  moisture  in  coal  in 
its  ordinary  state,  deteriorates  the  illuminating 
power  so  much  that  the  proportion  of  olefiant 
gas  from  such  coal  to  that  from  dry  coal  is  as 
1  :  1«6.  These  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 

According  to  some  experiments,  the  luminous 
power  of  coal  gas  is  diminished  by  too  much 
purification,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  this  power  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
content  of  naphthalic  vapors,  which  are  partly 
retained  in  the  lime  and  other  purifiers.  Im- 
provements of  the  process  of  purification  are 
therefore  probable  and  desirable.  The  illumi- 
nating power  of  all  coal  gas  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  gas  con- 
tained more  carbon.  This  result  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  the  manufacture  itself;  but  a 


remedy  for  the  defect  has  been  proposed  by 
Lowe,  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
proposed  to  pass  the  gas,  shordy  before  its 
issue  from  the  burner,  through  coal-naphtha 
(distilled  coal-tar),  which  consists  of  hydro- 
carbons, very  rich  in  carbon,  and  are  dis- 
solved by,  or  suspended  in  the  gas.  It  was 
proposed  to  introduce  this  liquid  into  the  gas- 
meter,  or  upon  shelves  in  a  box,  or  imbue 
sponge  with  it.  If  the  practice  were  intro- 
duced, the  orifices  of  the  jets  would  have  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  change. 

Oil  Gai.  Refuse  oils  and  fats  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  making  illuminating  gas.  Since 
they  contain  less  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and 
more  hydrogen,  than  coal,  and  contain  no  sul- 
phur, the  gas  requires  less  purification;  its 
preparation  is  therefore  more  simple;,  and  iron 
retorts  are  used.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  ultimate  composition  of  cannel 
coal  and  an  average  of  several  oils  and  fats. 


Coal 
Fat.. 


Carbon. 
...86 
...80 


Hydrogen.  Oxygen,  Ac 

6  9 

11  9 


The  following  table  by  Dr.  Henry  showk 
the  degree  of  heat  adapted  to  making  gas  from 
oil,  as  well  as  the  superiority  of  the  gas  over 
that  from  coal,  as  shown  by  its  density  and 
richness  in  olefiant  gas.  Train  oil  was  used. 


TeBparmtnr.. 

S|»e,gr*T. 
orf>i. 

Ahnrted 
chloriM. 

Lichtcarb. 
b)dro««i. 

Carbnnk 
oikfe. 

Hydros.. 

Jfitropm. 

TotiL 

vcj.c>rt.>cy 

Dull  red 

906 
758 
590 
464 

38- 

225 

19. 

6- 

46-5 
50-3 
32-4 
28*2 

9-5 

15-5 
122 
141 

3. 

7-7 
32-4 
45*1 

3. 
4- 
4- 

6-6 

100 
100 
100 
100 

260 
220 

178 
116 

168 

180 

100 

61 

Higher  heat 

Bright  red i 

Fig.  78. 
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Fig.  78  represents  the  arrangement  of  an 
oil-gas  retort,  a  is  the  retort,  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  brick  or  coke,  in  order  to  expose  a 
large  heating  surface  to  the  oil;  b  is  the  tube 
conveying  the  gas,  together  with  empyreuTnatic 
oils  and  unchanged  oil,  into  the  reservoir,  c, 
which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  hydraulic 
main,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  vapors 
condense,  and  the  gas  passes  off*  through  </. 
Fresh  oil  also  flows  from  a  reservoir  into  the 
main  r,  and  the  mixed  liquid  descends  again 
Armig^b  e  into  the  retort  There  ia  therefore 
Smie  Joss  /torn  tarry  and  other  empyreumatic 


matter  in  distilling  oil,  and  the  operation  dififers 
further  from  that  with  coal  in  its  uninterrupted 
continuance,  the  retorts  being  opened  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks  to  charge  with  fresh  coke 
or  brick.  One  gallon  of  whale  oil  produces  90 
cub.  ft  of  gas ;  of  palm  oil,  96  cub.  ft.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  1  gall,  will  produce  as 
much  as  176  cub.  ft.,  but  it  probably  has  less 
illuminating  power.  The  illuminating  power 
of  oil  gas  is  to  that  of  the  best  coal  gas  as  3 : 1. 
The  vaporous  constituents  of  oil  gas  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  coal  gas.  See  the 
compounds  of  carbon  and  Htdbgokk.  Oil  gas 
may  be  conveniently  made  from  refuse  fats, 
where  small  quantities  of  gas  are  required* 
and  economically,  where  coal  is  not  readily 
obtained.  In  this  manner  some  of  the  steamers 
on  the  western  rivers  are  supplied  with  gas 
from  the  refuse  fat  of  the  kitchen.  A  gas  is 
prepared  at  Rheims  from  the  fat  of  soap-water 
which  has  been  used  to  free  woollens  from 
grease.  The  soap-water  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  to  neutralize  the  alkali* 
when  the  fats  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  liquidy 
and  are  remelted  in  water  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  to  effect  clarification.  The  filtered 
fat  is  then  treated  with  crude  soda  tc  make 
soap,  and  the  deposited  residue^  coi.\aS3&Sa^ 
much  f at«  is  disuVVtd.  vn  leVotxa  \Caft  xt^^vEu 

for  making  gas  Itom  iwiasu   T:^'^  "^"^tI*  ^ 
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charged  with  coke  or  brick,  and  when  heated 
to  bright  redness,  melted  rosin  or  a  solution  of 
rosin  in  rosin-tar,  is  allowed  to  flow  into  it. 
The  rosin-tar  and  gas  pass  out  below  through 
b  into  c,  where  the  rosin-tar  collects  and  flows 
ofi* through  c  into  d.  The  gas  passes  up  through 
/  into  g,  where  more  vapor  condenses  and 
flows  through  a  syphon  tube  into  d.  The  un- 
condensed  gas  passes  through  h  into  the  gaso- 
meter. To  charge  the  retort  with  rosin,  8  or 
10  lb.  of  rosin  for  every  gallon  of  the  oil  from 
d,  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  t,  where  the 
whole  is  melted  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace below,  and  strained  through  a  wire-gauze 
screen,  which  divides  the  vessel  into  two  com- 
partments. The  melted  mass  is  let  into  the 
retort  by  the  stopcock  k.  One  pound  of  rosin 
may  yield  10  to  20  cub.  ft.  of  gas.  Its  illumi- 
nating power  is  to  that  of  coal  gas  as  3  :  3, 
and  to  that  of  oil  as  3  :  4. 

Other  tources  of  gau  In  the  distillation  of 
wood  for  pyroligneous  acid,  a  large  quantity 
of  illuminating  gas  is  produced,  which  is 
usually  burned  under  the  retorts  as  fuel  for 
the  distillation.  See  Acbtic  Agio.  In  the  dis- 
tillation of  animal  matters  for  bone-black,  and 
for  prussiates  by  the  older  process,  a  large 
amount  of  an  oily  tar  and  gases  are  generated, 
the  former  of  which  has  been  employed  for 
conversion  into  light-gas.  See  manufacture 
of  prussiate  of  potash  under  Ctanggkn.  It  is 
asserted  that  by  passing  steam  through  iron 
tubes,  filled  with  anthracite  (coke)  and  heated 
to  bright  redness,  light-gas  is  produced.  With 
equal  equivalents  of  carbon  and  water,  the 
result  should  be  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen; 
C  +  HO  ss  CO  -f  H;  with  2  eq.  carbon  and 

1  eq.  water,  the  result  would  be  carbonic  oxide 
and  olefiant  gas;  Cj -f  HO  ==  CO -f  CH ; 
therefore,  with  3  eq.  carbon  and  2  eq.  water, 
the  result  would  probably  be  C,  +  2  HO  = 

2  CO  -f  CH  +  H,  or  2  CO  -f  CH^  Sellique's 
new  process  is  partly  based  upon  this  catalysis. 
Three  upright  cylinders,  heated  to  redness,  are 
filled,  the  first  two  with  charcoal,  and  the  third 
with  chain  and  scrap-iron.  A  small  stream  of 
water  flows  into  the  first  cylinder,  where  it  is 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen 
fprobably  with  some  marsh  gas,  CH,),  and 
then  through  the  second,  where  it  probably 
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takes  up  carbon,  and  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
oxide,  marsh  gas,  and  hydrogen.  (1st,  C.  -^- 
H«Oj  =  2CO-f.Hj;2d,2CO+Hg+C  = 
2  CO  -f  CHg.)  From  the  second  cylinder  it 
passes  into  the  third,  filled  with  iron.  Into 
this  cylinder  a  stream  of  oil  is  allowed  to  flow 
(formed  by  the  previous  distillation  of  bitu- 
minous shale  of  Autun  in  France),  and  by  the 
reaction  of  the  gases  with  the  vapors  of  this 
oil  the  new  light-gas  is  produced.  The  bitu- 
minous slate  yields  10  to  20  pr.  ct.  of  oily  mat- 
ter, two-thirds  of  which  are  an  oil  of  spec.  grav. 
0'766  to  0-810,  which  is  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gas.  According  to  the  statemenis  of 
those  who  have  examined  the  process  and  its 
results,  1  lb.  of  the  shale-oil,  treated  in  the 
usual  way  (for  rosin  or  oil  gas),  will  yield  15 
to  28  cub.  fL,  but  by  the  above  process  86  cub. 
ft.;  the  gas  deposites  no  condensable  vapors 
when  cooled  down  to  —  13® ;  there  is  no  de- 
position of  carbon  on  the  iron  in  the  third 
cylinder.  Peligot  found  in  99  vols,  of  the  gas, 
56  carbohydrogens,  28  carbonic  oxide,  and  16 
hydrogen.  The  oil  being  described  as  similar 
to  a  resinous  oil,  we  may  assume  that  it  is 
mainly  composed  of  C^H^,  and  then  the  reac- 
tion would  be  as  follows:  The  gas  from  the 
second  cylinder  (2  CO  -f  CHj)  -f  C^H^  ss 
C^Hj  +  2  CO,  or  olefiant  gas  and  carbonic 
oxide.  The  free  hydrogen  arises  from  the  de- 
composition in  the  first  cylinder,  the  marsh 
gas  from  the  second;  and  a  portion  of  both 
escaping  composition  in  the  third  cylinder,  we 
have  a  gas  nearly  of  the  composition  ascer^ 
lained  by  analysis.  The  spec  grav.  of  the  gas 
is  560  (air  =  1000).  See  Illumixatioh  for 
the  modes  of  burning  gas  for  light,  and  Aha- 
LTSI8  for  its  use  as  fuel.  See  also  Acktic 
Acid,  Amtl,  Boite-black,  Coal,  Coke,  Ctako- 

OEN,  DST  DiSTILLATIOIf,  LaM P-BLACK,  With  the 

articles  referred  to  in  the  table  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  coal,  in  the  present  article. 

GASTRIC  JUICE.  The  juice  of  the  sto- 
mach, acting  as  the  solvent  of  food  and  the 
promoter  of  its  digestion.  When  collected 
from  the  stomach  during  fasting,  it  is  neutral, 
but  at  other  times  is  acid  in  its  reaction.  The 
principal  constituents  of  the  acid  juice  are 
Peptirif  a  substance  resembling  salivary  mat- 
ter (osmazome  1),  mucus,  occasionally  a  little 
albumen,  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  and  free 
acids,  among  which  are  the  butyric,  dec. 

Blondlot  attributes  the  acidity  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and  not 
to  acetic  or  chlorohydric  acid,  as  has  been  as- 
serted. The  more  recent  researches  of  Ber- 
nard and  B2LTTeswi\(Comptei  RenduSf  1844)  show 
that  it  is  attributable  to  lactic  acid.  These 
chemists  did  not  find  either  chlorohydric  or 
acetic  acid,  but  detected  a  minute  portion  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  they  considered  a  se- 
condary product  from  a  reaction  of  the  lactic 
acid  upon  the  phosphates  contained  in  the 
juice. 

The  digestive  property  of  gastric  juice  is 
most  probably  due  to  the  union  of  two  princi- 
ples inseparable  in  their  action; — 1st,  to  a  pe- 
culiar organic  matter.  Pepsin,  acting  aAer  the 
manner  of  ferments,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
50®  to  104'',  higher  than  which  last  degree  i| 
loses  its  power;  and  2d,  to  a  substance  with 
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acid  reaction.  B.  and  B.  do  not  consider  the 
acid  as  indispensable  to  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, but  thej  think  with  Blondlot,  that  if  an 
acid  reaction  is  reqaisite,  the  kind  of  acid  pro- 
ducing it  is  unimportant  It  loses,  it  is  true, 
its  digestive  powers  when  neutralized  by  alkali, 
but  Uie  same  result  follows  when  it  is  heated 
nearly  to  212^,  because  of  a  modification  of 
one  of  its  constituents,  and  not  ihrous[h  loss 
of  acidity,  for  this  latter  is  neither  destroyed 
nor  impaired. 

Blondlot's  experiments  as  to  its  action  upon 
simple  and  compound  aliments  {Cmnptet  Rrn- 
du$f  1843.)  have  been  confirmed  by  Payen  (Ch, 
Gaz.  1,  728),  who  in  some  further  researches 
discovered  an  active  substance  analogous  to 
pepsin,  which  he  termed  Gasterase. 

Pepsin.  A  secretion  of  the  stomach,  found 
by  Schwamm  to  constitute  the  essential  por- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  and  so  termed  by  him 
from  rtro-ic,  digestion. 

Prep,  Wasmam  was  the  first  chemist  who 
isolated  it  Vogel  prepared  it  by  mincing  the 
glandular  membrane  of  the  fresh  stomach  of  a 
nog,  immersing  it  in  cold  distilled  water  at  in- 
tervals of  twenty-four  hours,  and  renewing  the 
water  until  a  putrid  odor  was  perceptible. 
From  the  aqueous  infusion  thus  obtained,  the 
pepsin,  mixed  with  much  albumen,  is  precipi- 
tated in  white  fiocculae  by  acetate  of  lead. 
This  deposit  diffused  through  water  must  be 
decomposed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  filtered  liquor  then  contains 
pepsin  and  acetic  acid,  while  coagulated  albu- 
men and  sulphuret  of  lead  remain  in  the  filter. 
The  solution,  evaporated  below  9.'5°  and  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol,  lets  fall  a  milky  precipi- 
tate, which,  when  dry,  is  a  yellowish  viscid 
mass.  The  acetic  acid  which  it  contains  is 
effectually  removed  by  heating  the  pepsin  for 
some  huurs  in  a  salt-water  bath,  by  which 
means  a  wliite  powder,  soluble  in  water,  is 
obtained. 

Prop.  Its  formula,  nearly  according  with 
Vogefs  analysis,  is  C^gHjjNgOjQ.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forms 
compounds  with  the  acids.  A  small  quantity 
of  acid  precipitates  it  from  its  solution,  but  the 
deposit  is  redissolvable  in  an  excess,  and  again 
precipitable  by  a  further  addition  of  acid,  ex- 
cept with  the  acetic,  which  gives  no  second 
precipitate.  When  slightly  acidulated  it  dis- 
solves the  protein  compounds.  Precipitated 
from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  it  is  said  to  lose  its  digestive 
power.  It  is  not  precipitable  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

Liebig  denies  the  existence  of  pepsin  as  a 
distinct  compound,  and  attributes  the  solvent 
power  of  gastric  juice  to  the  gradual  decom- 
position of  a  matter  dissolved  from  the  mem- 
brane, aided  by  the  oxygen  introduced  with  the 
saliva. 

GAULTHERIA  PROCUMBENS.  Syn.  Win- 
tergreen,  Partridge-berry.  An  indigenous  plant, 
which  yields  a  volatile  oil  much  used  as  a  fla- 
Toring  ingredient 

OH,  As  found  in  commerce  is  yellowish, 
bnt  when  rectified,  becomes  colorless,  and  re- 
tains an  acid  reaction,  though  presenting  the 
composition  of  a  neutral  ether.  Its  spec.  grav. 


is  1*18  and  upwards,  and  its  boiling  point  432^ 
Proctor  (Jm.  Jour,  and  Ann.  Ckym.)  first  showed 
its  relation  to  the  salicin  series ;  and  Cahours 
{Compt€9  Rendui,  1843)  found  that  of  the  two 
oils  which  it  yielded  by  heat,  that  passing  over 
lastly  is  the  Salicylate  of  Methyl;  the  other  he 
termed  Gaulthirylen. 

Salicylate  of  Mether,  Spyrylsaurei  Methyloxid, 
(Berz.)  Form.  C,,H.O,  »  C  H.O,  C„H,0  . 
A  colorless  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  435^, 
and  yielding  a  vapor  of  spec.  grav.  5^20.  In 
water  it  is  only  slightly  soluble,  but  alcohol, 
ether,  oils  of  terpentine  and  lemon  dissolve  it 
readily.  The  aqueous  solution  takes  a  bluish 
tint  upon  the  addition  of  a  subsalt  of  iron.  By 
distillation  with  potassa  there  is  formed  in  the 
retort  a  product,  which,  when  treated  with 
water  and  mineral  acid,  yields  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  salicylic  acid.  By  the  action  of 
gradual  additions  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  sali- 
cylic mether  is  transformed  into  indtgotic  or 
anilic  mether. 

Spirylic  mether  unites  with  bases,  like  &piry- 
lic  ether,  without  the  spirylic  acid  losing  its  con- 
jugate, mether ;  and  its  salts  may  be  termed  me- 
thylic  spirylates  or  salicylates.  Cahours  terms 
them  gaultherates.  The  salts  of  potassa,  soda, 
and  baryta,  are  crystalline.  Like  the  spirylic 
acid  itself,  this  conjugate  acid  is  inclined  to 
exchange  1  or  2  eq.  hydrogen  with  1  or  2  eq. 
bromine  or  chlorine.  As  neither  an  excess  of 
chlorine  or  bromine  removes  more  than  2  eq. 
hydrogen,  Berzelius  infers  that  spirylic  acid 
is  a  conjugate  acid,  composed  of  Cj^HgOg  -f- 
C^Hg,  that  the  former  is  probably  pyromucic 
acid,  and  that  bromine  replaces  one  or  both 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  the  conjugate,  C^H,. 

GaulthSrylen.  A  carbo-hydrogen,  C.^H-,  iso- 
meric with  spts.  terpentine,  forming  tlie  lesser 
portion  of  the  oil  of  wintergreen.  It  is  color- 
less, boils  at  320*^,  and  3rields  a  vapor  of  spec 
grav.  4920.  Its  odor  is  similar  to  that  of  pep- 
per. Nitric  acid  transforms  it  into  a  resinoid 
mass ;  and  chlorine  and  bromine  into  viscous 
products,  their  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and 
the  halogen  uniting  with  the  residue. 

Proctor  (jim.  Jour,  Pharm,,  1844)  considers 
the  essence  of  the  Betula  leiUa  identical  with 
that  of  the  GauUheria  procumbenSf  and  as  an  im- 
mediate product  in  the  latter,  whilst  in  the 
former  it  is  generated,  secondarily,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  substance  similar  to  synaptase  or 
emulsin.  upon  gaultherin,  an  immediate  prin- 
ciple of  the  Betula  lenta.  The  gaultherin  is  ob- 
tained by  extracting  the  bark  with  alcohol,  dis- 
tilling and  treating  the  residue  with  water,  this 
aqueous  solution  with  hydrate  of  lead;  the  clear 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  reated  with 
alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  -vhich  dries 
to  a  gummy  mass.  The  gummy  mass,  by  dis- 
tillation alone  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  'tr  ma« 
riatic  acid,  yields  oil  of  gaultheria.  If  boiled 
with  baryta,  filtered,  exactly  precipitated,  the 
solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead;  this 
solution  precipitated  by  sulphohydric  acid,  and 
the  clear  liquor  is  evaporated,a  crystallized  acid 
is  obtained,  gaultheric  acid,  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  difficultly  in  ether,  forms  gummy 
salts  with  bases,  and  oil  of  ^anUVi^iv^Vs  ^^ 
tillation  with  d\\\i\e  «\iVo\iuT\!&  ^t\^ 
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Ahombic.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  vert 
prism,  g.  H.  as  S— 3.  O.  =»  1-92  —  1-09. 
Tellowish  white,  vitreoas;  translucent,  with 
double  refraction ;  very  brittle,  with  conchoidal 
fracture  and  grayish  streak;  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

Chem.  JUL  Alone  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off 
much  water,  and  has  an  alkaline  taste  and 
test;  it  fuses  to  a  cloudy  bead,  and  behaves  to 
the  fluxes  like  calcareous  spar.  AAer  ignition, 
water  dissolves  out  all  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  leaves  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence.  Form. 
NaO,  CO,  +  CaO.  CO,  +  6  HO. 

Local,  Lagunilla,  near  Merida,  in  Maracai- 
bo,  8.  A.,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  covering 
TmoiTA. 

GEDDA  GUM.  8yn.  Jedda.  Imported  from 
Alexandria.    The  red  pieces  of  Own  jtrabir, 

GEDRITE.  Min,  Fibrous  or  lamellar;  clove 
brown;  submetallic;  tough;  streak  grajrish. 
H.  SB  6.  G.  3*36.  Fuses  readily  to  a  black 
enamel.  It  is  probably  Epidote  (G,  Rom)  or 
Hypersthene  (BammeUberg),  Occurs  near 
GMre,  in  Pjrrenees. 

GEHLENITE.  Jlfiti.  Stylobite.  Cryst. 
Quadratic,  cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  end- 
plane.  H.  B  5-6  —  6.  G.  «s  2-916  ^  3*06. 
Gray;  resinous,  subvitrebus;  subtranslucent, 
opake;  fracture  uneven,  splintery;  streak 
white,  grayish  white. 

Chem,  MeL  Fusible  with  great  difficulty  in 
very  thin  fragments  to  a  gray  glass ;  difficultly 
soluble  in  borax  and  roic.  salt;  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid.  Form.  3  (3  RO,  SiO,)  -f 
8  RgO,,  SiO,.  (RO  ^  lime  and  magnesia 
and  RjOg  bs  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron.) 
Closely  allied  to,  and  by  some  united  with 
Humboldtilite. 

Local    Mti  Munzoni,  Fassathal. 

GEIN,  GEIC  ACID.    See  Humus. 

GELATIN.  Chem,  Terh.  8yn.  IcthyocoUa, 
Isinglass,  Glue.  A  solid  transparent  colorless 
corneous  substance,  which  forms  with  boiling 
water  a  solution  that  on  cooling  takes  the 
consistence  of  a  jelly. ,  In  its  natural  state, 
and  as  existing  in  the  cellular  tissue,  bones, 
tendons,  &xi,,  to  which  in  their  woof  it  serves 
to  give  form,  it  has  the  name  of  Hi^ose,  This 
latter,  being  treated  with  boiling  water  and 
dried,  becomes  gelatin;  but  previous  to  this 
action,  bears  the  same  difference  from  the  lat- 
ter, in  appearance  and  properties,  as  can  exist 
between  a  completely  organized  body  and  its 
constituent  elements  in  a  state  of  complete  de- 
siccation. 

Chondrin^  which  is  the  gelatin  of  carti- 
lages, is  analogous  in  many  properties,  but, 
unlike  gelatin  proper,  is  precipitated  by  acids, 
alum,  and  the  salts  of  lead.  Glue  is  the  tech- 
nical term  for  the  gelatin  of  bones,  hoofs,  and 
hides,  ItingloMt  for  that  from  the  air-bladder 
and  entrails  of  certain  fishes,  and  Size  for  the 
less  tenacious  and  adhesive  aqueous  extract 
of  parchment  scraps  and  several  animal  mem- 
branes. 

Prop,  Formula  of  ichthyocoll,  sclerotica, 
ACf  C^«H.,N^Ojg;  of  chondrin,  cornea,  Ac, 
C^^;N,0^;orarterial,C^,^jO,^  {Mui- 
der,  Liebig,  ifrherer,  Ac)  It  is  flexible  and  elas- 
tic when  perfectly  dry,  and  breaka  with  a  vitre- 
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ous  fracture,  but  is  very  tenacious  when  moist 
At  212'^  it  soAens  and  melts,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  decomp^ed  into  animal  pro- 
ducts and  a  slight  residue  of  earthy  matter. 
In  cold  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it 
swells  up  and  loses  its  solidity;  but  if  heated« 
when  thus  impregnated  with  water,  to  120°  or 
140*',  it  becomes  so  minutely  suspended  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  solution.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  anhy- 
drous alcohol  precipitates  the  gelatin  from  its 
pseudo  solution  in  water.  With  tannin  it 
forms  a  very  intimate  union  (see  TAifiTiir),an 
elastic  mass  similar  to.  and  of  the  same  com- 
position of,  but  not  transformable  into  Lka- 
THBB,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  organized 
form.  Mulder,  who  has  examined  tl^e  subject, 
considers  the  compounds  of  gelatin  and  tanniA 
as  definitely  proportioned. 

Gelatin  is  transformed  by  nitric  acid  into 
oxalic  acid ;  by  sulphuric  acid  into  Sugur  of 
Getatifij  or  glycocoU,  Leucin,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  minute  earthy  impurities,  renders  it 
more  hygroscopic  and  readily  soluble,  espe- 
cially that  extracted  from  bones.  Potassa  con^ 
verts  it  into  a  mixture  of  sugar  of  gelatin  and 
leucin,  and  though  not  of  the  protein  series,  it 
may  nevertheless  contribute  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  Bi-chloride  of  mer- 
cury coagulates  and  renders  it  insoluble,  but 
an  excess  of  gelatin  dissolves  the  mercurial 
product  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  also  pre- 
cipitated from  its  apparent  solution  by  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  tin;  but 
alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  the  neutral  and  basic 
nitrates  of  lead,  are  without  action.  Sulphate 
of  platinum,  which  throws  down  brown  flocks, 
was  proposed  by  Davy  as  a  test  for  gelatin. 

The  white  curdled  product  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  upon  the 
pseudo  solution  of  gelatin,  and  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  of  4  eq.  of  humid  gelatin  and 
1  of  chlorous  acid,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  less  so  in  acetic  acid.  Neither 
chlorine  nor  bromine  give  an  analogous  pro- 
ducL 

Producte  of  decompotUion,  By  long  digestion 
at  a  temperature  above  212°,  gelatin  loses  its 
gelatinizing  power,  and  forms  on  evaporation 
a  gummy  mass  readily  soluble  in  cold  water. 

By  the  action  of  chromic  acid,  a  series  of 
products  is  generated.  (Pereox  and  Marchamd.) 
The  best  proportions  for  oxidizing  gelatin  by 
chromic  acid  are,  2  pts.  of  glue,  8  of  bi-chro- 
mate  of  potassa,  15  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  60 
of  water.  {Chem.  Gaz,  vol.  iv.  10,  and  v.  9.) 
Among  these  products  are  acetic,  valerianic* 
benzoic,  prussic,  and  formic  acids,  and  two 
volatile  oils,  one  ValeronUrile  (C,„NH,),  of  spec 
grav.  0*81,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
boiling  at  267*',  and  the  other  ValeraceUmUrik 
(CgjHj^NjOg),  of  spec.  grav.  O-TO,  and  boiling 
between  154^  and  168^    SchHeper, 

GlycocoU,    Syn.  Gelatin  Sugar. 

Prep,  and  Prop.  Obtained  irom  the  solution 
of  gelatin  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by 
dilution  with  water  and  saturation  with  chalk. 
It  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition 
of  hippuric  acid,  which  on  being  boiled  with 
a  strong  acid,  yields  it  together  with  benzoin 
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add.  (Dmaignet.)  Form.  C.H^N.O.,  2  HO, 
(JfitUbO.  C^H^NOy HO,  (//oTf/orrf).  C  H^NO,, 
iDtuaignet,  Laurtnt),  Its  analogy  witii  alcar- 
gen  (see  Kjlkodtl^  is  evident  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  formulas  (alcargen  ss  C^H^AsO^, 
glycocoU  =  C  HjNO^).  (Huni,  in  ^m,  Jwr. 
Sn^  Sept.  1847.)  Dessaignes  observed  that 
hipparic  acid  was  benzoic  with  a  conjugate 
of^  the  composition  of  glycocoU.  Giycocoll 
crystallizes  in  colorless  rhomboidal  prisms, 
of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  fuse  at  352^, 
with  decomposition,  into  ammoniacal  pro- 
ducts, are  soluble  in  4*35  pts.  of  cold  water, 
almost  wholly  insoluble  in  ether  and  absolute 
alcohoL  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  one 
neutral  (Gl,  HO,  HCl)  and  four  crystallizable 
basic  salts.  Their  formulas  are,  1.  Gl.  HO  + 
GI,HGI;  2.Gl,HC14-GlHO,aq.;  3.2(GI,HCI) 
-f  Gl,HO,aq.;4.  2(GI,HCl)-f  GI,HO.  With 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  an  anhydrous  (Gl,  80^), 
a  neutral  hydrated  (Gl,  SO,,  HO),  and  three 
basic  salts,  the  formulas  of  which  are,  1.  2  (Gl, 
H0,80.-f  H0)4-Gl,H0;  2.  2  (01,80.) + 
G1,.H0;  3.  2  (Gl,  HO,  SO,)  +  Gl,  HO. 

The  nitrate  of  glycocoU,  called  by  Braconnot 
UTarmaccharic  Acid  because  of  its  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  takes  the  form  either  of  tabular  or 
acicular  crystals,  which  do  not  become  moist 
on  exposure.  Horsford's  analysis  gives  Gl, 
HO  +  NO.,  HO  =s  C^H,N,0,o  as  their  com- 
position, ft  unites  with  oxalic  acid,  Gl,  HO, 
C-0,;  with  acetic  acid,  Gl,  HO,  AcO,  -f  2  aq. ; 
with  tartaric  and  palmitic  acids.  It  uniies  with 
hydrates  of  potassa  and  baryta,  with  oxides  of 
silver,  copper,  and  lead;  Gl,  HO,  PbO,  and 
01,  HO,  CuO.    It  combines  with  chlorides  of 

S>tassium,  Gl,  KCI,  of  sodmm,  of  barium,  Gl, 
aCI,  2  aq^  of  tin  and  of  platinum,  Gl,  Ft, 
CL  +  2  aq.;  further  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  Gl,  80, -f  Gl.  KO,  SO,, 
with  sulphate  of  ethyl,  Gl,  HO  -f-  AeO,  SO,, 
with  urate  of  ammonia,  Gl,  UrO,  4-  NH^O, 
UrO^ 

Upon  examining  the  behavior  of  giycocoll, 
it  seems  to  present  both  acid  and  basic  charac- 
ters. It  is  isomeric  with  fumarate  or  aconiiate 
of  ammonia.  Horsford,  who  observed  the  for- 
mer, endeavored  to  obtain  the  acid  and  ammo- 
nia from  it,  but  neither  potassa  nor  baryta 
would  throw  off  ammonia.  By  repeated  evapo- 
ration with  sulphuric  acid,  he  obtained  a  crys- 
tallized body  with  the  formula,  Gl,  HO,  SO,  -f 
NH^O,  SO,,  aq.,  from  which  it  would  appear 
(by  the  then  reaction  with  potassa)  that  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  was  produced.  He  observes 
that  "giycocoll  is  a  salt,  the  base  of  which  is 
ammonia,  and  whose  acid  possesses  a  formula 
resembling  that  of  fumaric  acid.'*  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  giycocoll  is  a  doubled 
ammonia,  whose  conjugate  is  isomeric  with 
fumaric  acid,  but  not  that  acid ;  that  it  forms 
compounds  both  like  ammonia  and  oxide  of 
ammonium.  Calling  the  conjugate,  C.HO,,  Cg, 
the  formula  of  giycocoll  is  Cg,  NH,,HO;  that 
of  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  Cg,  NH,,  SO,,  cor- 
responding to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
hydrous  sulphate  is  Cg,  NH^O,  SO,,  corre- 
sponding to  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium. 
The  first  basic  hydrochlorate  is  Cg,  NH.,  CI 
4-  Cg,  NH,,  HO.  Another,  but  less  likely 
Tiew>  is  that  gJycocoil  is  a  compoand  body 


similar  to  ammonia,  and  that  it  acts  with  1  eq 
HO  like  a  metallic  oxide,  the  hydrated  sulphate 
being  then  C^H,NO^,  80..  The  study  of  its 
decompositions  will  probanly  confirm  the  riew 
that  it  is  a  conjugate  ammonia. 

C$es  and  preparation.  Under  the  form  of 
Glue,  gelatin  performs  a  most  important  part 
in  the  arts,  as  a  constant  aid  to  the  joiner  and 
artificers  generally,  whilst  more  refined,  as 
honf  glue,  it  is  used  for  all  the  nicer  operations 
of  cementing  the  finer  and  costlier  specimens 
of  handicraft,  for  stiffening  bonnets,  and  in  the 
fine  arts  for  painting  in  water  colors. 

In  domestic  economy  it  is  used,  under  the 
forms  of  soup  and  jeljy,  as  an  aliment;  but 
though  experiments  seem  to  show  that  when 
mixed  with  fibrous,  albuminous,  and  caseous 
substances,  it  becomes  nutritive,  this  conclu- 
sion is  yet  doubtful,  for  the  theory  of  respira- 
tion proves  that  histose,  which  produces  the 
gelatin,  has  accomplished  its  part  in  the  animal 
organization,  and  can  no  longer  afford  suste- 
nance thereto.  One  fact,  however,  seems  posi- 
tive, and  that  is,  its  inability  alone  to  yield 
nourishment  to  carnivorous  animals.  The  fee- 
ble nutritive  power  of  a  gelatinous  matter 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  destruction  of  its 
organization. 

"  Cooper's  Isinglass,"  a  popular  article  for 
making  extemporaneous  jelly  and  blanc-mange, 
is  the  consolidated  gelatin  extracted  by  steam 
from  frenh  bones,  perfectly  clean,  and  freed  of 
fat  by  previous  boiling.  Beef  bones  are  the 
best  raw  materials.  A  proportion  of  calf  bones 
renders  the  gelatine  milky;  those  of  the  hog 
produce  a  blackish  froth  which  is  difficultly 
separable,  and  those  of  sheep  impart  a  very 
perceptible  suety  odor.  Roper's  process  for 
preparing  this  alimentary  gelatin  is  as  follows: 
The  cylinder  of  a  digester  similar  to  that  re- 
presented by  fig.  80,  is  charged  with  bones 
broken  into  small  pieces  or  reduced  to  dust, 
and  6  gallons  of  water  are  added  to  each 
hundred-weight  of  bones;  the  digester  is  then 
closed,  and  steam  admitted  from  a  boiler  at  a 
pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  square  inch;  after  the 
expiration  of  an  hour  the  pressure  is  gradually 
raised  to  32  lbs.,  which  is  continued  for  3^ 
hours,  and  the  charge  of  gelatin  is  then  drawn 
off;  if  the  dust  of  bones  or  ivory  has  been 
used,  gelatin  is  pressed  out  of  the  charge  after 
its  withdrawal  from  the  digester;  but  this  is  ^ 
not  requisite  when  the  bones  have  been  only 
broken  into  pieces,  and  placed  in  a  strong 
woollen  fabric.  The  gelatin  is  run  into  shal- 
low tins  or  pans,  and  afterwards  dried  on  nets 
in  the  usual  way;  it  is  then  well  washed,  and 
melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  flavored 
with  essence  of  lemon  when  for  jellies,  and 
with  essence  of  almonds  when  for  blanc 
mange;  and  these  matters  are  melted  in  a 
digester  by  steam.  When  essence  of  lemon 
is  used,  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  2  dr.  to  every 
3  lbs.  of  gelatin;  it  is  first  mixed  with  thie 
sugar,  which  is  added  to  the  gelatin  after  the 
latter  has  been  melted  with  lemon-juice,  in  the 
proportion  of  18  oz.  of  lemon-juice  to  3  Ihs.  of 
gelatin.  Essence  of  almonds  is  used  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  essence  of  Vtmns^^Xs^x 
water  is  subslilnxedfotlYkeVemciii-vaicA,  0^%t 
essences  or  essenXiiX  oV\»  in«j  \»  '^^ft^  '^  ^ 
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similar  manner.  The  gelatin,  prepared  as 
above,  is  placed  in  jars  for  sale.  Jellies  may 
be  quickly  made  therefrom  by  the  use  of  boil- 
ing water,  containing  the  white  of  an  egg^  add- 
ing wine  according  to  taste.  To  make  a  blanc- 
mange only  boiling  milk  is  required.  Ch.  Gaz, 
Dec,  1845. 

The  digester  above  referred  to  is  the  con- 
trivance of  D'Arcet,  in  which  the  gelatin  is 
extracted  by  water  in  a  state  of  tense  vapor- 
ization.   It  is  shown  by  figs.  80^  and  81. 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.Bl. 


Fig.  80  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  appara- 
tus. A  is  an  hermetically  closed  cast-iron 
cylinder,  into  which  the  steam  is  conducted; 
a  the  main  steam-pipe;  b  a  vertical  pipe 
conveying  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  A; 
c  c  branch-pipes  leading  the  steam  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder;  d  a  stopcock  upon 
the  pipe  6,  for  regulating  the  entrance  of  the 
steam  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  (The 
tubes  and  the  cylinder  should  be  wrapped 
around  with  woollens,  so  as  to  retain  their 
htfat  and  prevent  their  cooling.)  e  is  the  stop- 
cock for  the  discharge  of  the  gelatinous  solu- 
tion ;  /  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  of  its  contents ;  g  a  tubulure  in 
the  cover  for  the  reception  of  a  thermometer: 
h  a  tub  to  receive  the  solution  as  it  is  formed ; 
t  a  gutter  for  conveying  into  another  vessel 
the  grease  which  is  run  off  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation ;  K  another  gutter,  mov- 
ing on  a  pivot,  which  receives  the  liquid  as 
it  runs  from  the  cock  «,  and  empties  it  into  the 
tub  A,  or  into  the  trench  t;  /  a  tube  for  feeding 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  with  fresh  water ; 
m  a  movable  adjustment  attached  to  the  pipe 
/  fcnr  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  and  pre- 
venting a  too  great  elevation  of  temperature  in 
the  interior  of  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  81,  elevation  of  the  interior  basket, 
made  of  wire-cloth.  This  basket,  or  cage,  re- 
ceives the  cleansed  and  crushed  bones,  and  is 
enclosed  in  the  cylinder  A;  a  is  the  handle 
vith  which,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  it  is  liAed 
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or  lowered,  to  be  emptied  or  charged.  Four  or 
more  of  these  machines  make  a  series,  and  the 
boiler  which  feeds  them  with  steam  should 
carry  a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  to  the  inch. 

It  is  important,  in  using  this  apparatus,  that 
the  action  of  steam  be  not  too  prolonged; 
otherwise  a  portion  of  the  animal  matters  will 
be  converted  into  ammoniacal  products.  More- 
over, the  greatest  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion. To  obtain  a  stifier  jelly,  the  cylinder 
containing  the  bones  must  be  enclosed  with 
woollen  stuff,  and  when  the  grease  ceases  to 
drop,  the  injection  of  cold  water  is  suspended, 
and  the  evacuating  cock  opened  only  hourly, 
and  then  but  sufficiently  to  allow  the  exit  of 
the  gelatinous  solution  without  any  escape  of 
steam. 

A  well-conducted  operation  gives  the  follow- 
ing average  yield  of  100  pts.  of  bones. 

Gelatin 28-304 

Grease 7*216 

Residue 64*680 

The  residue  contains,  phosphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  Y^Q ;  animal  matter  unacted  upon 
by  steam,  lime-soap,  and  free  grease,  j^.  This 
residue,  when  added  to  new  bones,  gives,  by 
calcination  in  close  vessels,  an  excellent  ani- 
mal charcoal;  or  it  can  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  phosphorus,  or  as  a  manure  for  fer- 
tilizing soil  for  the  growth  of  cereals.  The 
grease  obtained  in  the  first  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion is  an  excellent  ingredient  for  fine  soaps 
and  pomades. 

The  gelatinous  solution  prepared  by  this  ap- 
paratus contains  5  oz.  of  gelatin  per  gallon. 
By  rapid  evaporation,  in  shallow  pans,  at  a 
properly  regulated  temperature,  it  becomes 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  transferred  to 
moulds,  whence,  after  a  proper  repose,  it  is 
taken,  divided  into  thin  layers,  and  dried  in 
the  usual  manner. 

For  the  preparation  of  nutritious  soups,  to 
which  this  apparatus  is  particularly  adapted, 
beef  bones  only  should  be  used,  and  these 
should  be  perfectly  fresh  and  clean,  and  freed 
of  adherent  skin  and  cartilage.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pounds  of  bones  treated  as 
above  for  24  hours,  yield  237  galls,  of  solu- 
tion, which  require  317  lbs.  of  coal  in  their 
preparation. 

The  gelatinous  solution,  when  prepared  for 
soup,  should  contain  75—90  grs.  of  gelatin  per 
pint  To  prepare  105  galls,  of  meat  soup  with 
the  gelatinous  solution  thus  prepared,  take  of 

Gelatinous  solution 105  galls. 

Meat,  with  its  bone 44-    lbs. 

Carrots 22*      « 

Eschalots 11*      « 

Turnips 5-5    « 

Celery 1-0    «* 

Salt  .* 17-5    " 

4  Cloves. 

These  materials,  placed  in  an  autoclave  (Di 
»s8teh)  and  heated  for  five  hours,  yield  an 
excellent  soup,  and  a  still  better  if  the  propor- 
tion of  meat  is  increased  to  25  pr.  ct 

Glue.  Is  impure  and  perfectly  dry  gelatin. 
When  minutely  suspendcKl  in  water,  it  is  very 
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teDacions,  and  hence  its  fitness  as  a  cement 
for  joints.  It  can  be  prepared  from  all  animal 
substances  which  yield  gelatin  by  boiling  with 
water,  but  the  materials  most  used  in  the  arts 
for  famishing  the  common  ghu,  are  the  waste 
pieces  of  skins,  old  ceroons,  damaged  hides, 
&c    A  better  quality  and  more  transparent 

flue  is  made  from  the  tendons  of  cattle  and 
orses,  and  a  still  finer  and  whiter  kind  from 
bones.  Glue  improves  by  age,  and  that  is  best 
which,  after  being  soaked  in  water,  swells 
without  melting,  and  resumes  its  dimensions 
upon  drying.  Bone  glue  obtained  by  acids 
ranks  first  in  quality;  that  extracted  from 
bones  by  steam  is  the  most  inferior  kind, 
being  more  or  less  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  glues  from  the  skins  of  wild  animals  oc- 
cupy the  second  grade,  and  are  followed  by 
those  obtained  from  the  hides  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Meuine  glue,  though  it  contains  no  gela- 
tin, owes  its  name  to  its  tenacity  and  property 
of  cementing  joints  which  retain  their  adhe- 
sireness  even  under  water.  Dumas,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  process, 
gives  the  annexed  table  of  the  per>centage  of 
glue  which  is  jrielded  by  certain  kinds  of  raw 
material. 

Scraps  of  glove  skins,  freed  from 

grease  and  fleshy  particles 44  to  46 

The  epidermis  of  the  hides  used  for 

the  manufacture  of  belts 30 

Buenos  Ayres  scraps  and  the  casings 

of  boxes  imported  from  Brazil,  £c,  66  to  60 
The  large  tendons  of  cattle  shanks, 
mixed  with  the  small  bones  and 

portions  of  muscle,  dtc 35 

Parchment  scraps 62 

Tanners'  clippings  and  refuse,  con- 
sisting of  sheep  and  calves'  ears, 
the  feet  and  tendons,  and  small 

bones  (when  clean) 38  to  42 

Indigo  and  bark  ceroons 60  to  65 

Calves'  heads,  from  the  tanneries. . .  44  to  48 
Hare  and  rabbit  skins 64 

In  order  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  these 
materials  in  their  fresh  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  diminish  their  cost  of  transportation, 
they  undergo  a  preliminary  treatment,  consist- 
ing of  16  or  20  days'  maceration  in  milk  of 
lime,  several  times  renewed  during  the  inter- 
val. At  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  taken 
out  and  spread  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  This 
desiccation  is  hastened  by  repeatedly  turning 
the  material  so  as  to  present  fresh  surfaces ; 
and  when  it  is  complete,  the  material  may  be 
bagged  and  sent  to  the  factory. 

The  lime-water  dissolves  the  blood  and  soft 
portions,  attacks  the  epidermis  and  predis- 
poses the  tissue  to  a  more  rapi4  transforma- 
tion into  gelatin.  Its  chemical  action  is  not 
well  ascertained. 

Before  being  used,  the  glue  materials  must 
again  be  immersed  in  a  weak  milk  of  lime,  so 
that  they  may  be  freed  of  some  more  of  their 
soluble  matter.  When  they  are  well  soaked, 
they  should  be  well  and  repeatedly  rinsed  in 
fresh  water,  to  remove  the  excess  of  lime,  and 
then  placed  upon  sloping  slabs  of  stone,  or 
better  upon  hurdles,  to  drain,  and  turned  over 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  free  lime  becomes 
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completely  carbonated,  because  in  its  caustic 
state  it  would  alter  the  gelatin  at  the  moment 
of  its  extraction. 

The  glue  pieces  thus  prepared  are  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  boiler,  which  is  either 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  placed  immediately  over 
the  fire,  so  that  its  bottom,  which  converges 
inwardly,  the  better  to  resis(  the  heat,  may  be 
equably  exposed  to  the  flame.  Resting  upon 
the  bottom  is  a  stopcock  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  gelatinous  solution.  Above  the  true  bot- 
tom there  is  another  false  bottom,  cullcndered 
and  movable.  It  is  supported  by  flanges  or 
tripods  of  3  to  6  inches  height,  and  serves  as  a 
preventive  of  direct  contact  of  the  materials 
with  the  heated  bottom  of  the  caldron,  and 
hence  any  injury  by  scorching.  The  cal- 
dron, being  heaped  to  overflowing  with  glue 
pieces,  is  then  filled  two-thirds  of  its  height 
with  water.  If  the  water  is  previously  heated 
the  process  is  hastened,  and  with  less  fueL  As 
soon  as  ebullition  commences,  the  contents  of 
the  caldron  begin  to  settle  down  gradually, 
until  at  last  they  become  completely  sub- 
merged in  the  liquid,  which  has  proportion- 
ably  augmented  in  volume.  Frequent  and 
thorough  stirring  is  indispensable  during  the 
ebullition,  which  should  be  gentle  and  uni- 
form, and  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
process  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  poured  again  over 
its  contents. 

The  operation  is  then  completed  either  by 
fractioning  the  products  of  the  solution  so  that 
they  may  remain  the  least  possible  time  ex- 
posed to  the  fire,  or  else  by  adding  at  once  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  gelatin,  and  prolonging  the  ebullition  until 
the  material  is  entirely  melted.  The  producu 
of  the  first  method  are  more  tenacious  and  of 
better  quality ; — those  of  the  latter,  though  suf- 
ficiently good  in  appearance,  are  inferior,  for 
the  gelatin  which  is  extracted  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  operation  remains  exposed  to  a  boiling 
temperature  until  the  completion  of  the  boil- 
ing, and  thus  is  inevitably  altered.  The  solu- 
tion therefore  should  be  drawn  ofi*  in  succes- 
sive portions,  commencing  as  soon  as  a  drawn 
sample  will  form  a  stiff  jelly  on  cooling.  This 
mode  of  drawing  the  solution  subdivides  the 
resulting  glue  into  several  grades  of  quality, 
decreasing  in  value  from  the  first  drawing.    * 

When  Uiis  mode  of  manufacture  is  adopted 
the  following  convenient  arrangement  should 
be  adopted.  Fig.  82  represents  the  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  three  caldrons,  upon  as 
many  diflTerent  levels.  The  lower  caldron  is  a 
water-bath,  which  serves  for  the  settling  and 
clarification  of  the  glue;  the  second  caldron 
contains  the  materials  to  be  acted  upon ;  and 
the  upper,  heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the 
chimney,  serves  as  an  economical  reservoir 
for  hot  water.  « 

As  soon  as  the  gelatinous  solution  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  and  becomes  jelly-like  on 
cooling,  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn,  and  after 
16  minutes'  repose  the  contents  of  the  boiler 
slowly  drawn  ofi"  through  the  exit  cock  into 
the  lower  or  water-bath  kettle  previously  heated 
to  212°,  and  therein  left  to  settle  for  4  or  6 
hours  before  being  transvased  to  the  cooling 
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troughs.  In  the  mean  time  the  grounds  or  re- 
sidue in  the  caldron  are  again  treated  with  hot 
water  from  the  upper  reservoir,  and  the  ebulli- 
tion continued  until  the  second  solution  be- 
comes sufficiently  concentrated  to  form  a  thick 
jellj  on  cooling.  Finally,  this  operation  is 
repeated  a  third  time;  but  as  the  liquid  then 
obtained  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  form  glue, 
it  consequently  must  be  strengthened  by  boil- 
ing with  a  portion  of  fresh  parings,  or  else  it 
may  be  retained  as  the  liquid  for  the  second 
ebullition  in  the  working  of  the  next  lot  of 
materials.  If  it  is  preferred,  they  can  be  rapidly 
eyaporated  to  form  an  inferior  quality  of  glue. 
The  exhausted  residues  are  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  caldron,  and  pressed  until  they 
cease  to  yield  liquid.  These  runnings  should 
be  mixed  with  the  liquid  of  the  third  boiling. 
Finally,  when  this  last  made  solution  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  it  is  clarified  by  lively 
agitation  with  one  five-hundredth  part  of  pow- 
dered alum,  and  then  left  to  settle  for  four  or 
five  hours  previous  to  decantation. 

The  three  successive  boilings  give  three  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  glue. 

The  cooling  boxes  into  which  the  clarified 
glue  is  transvased  should  be  of  deal  wood, 
lightly  jointed,  and  of  a  rectangular  form, 
slightly  converging  towards  the  bottom,  so  as 
allow  the  more  ready  detachment  of  their  con- 
tents. AAer  being  well  cleansed,  and  ranged 
i^ion  a  level,  they  are  filled  to  the  brim  through 
large  funnels  with  strainer  cloths  affixed  to 
their  barrels.  The  boxes  are  placed  upon  a 
perfectly  clean  stone  flagging,  slightly  inclined 
towards  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  such 
portions  of  their  contents  as  may  run  over  the 
sides.  The  cooling  apartment  should  be  airy, 
dry,  and  clean,  and  kept  at  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible,  in  order  to  favor  the  rapid 
solidification  of  the  gelatin,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  12  to  18  hours.  After  this,  they 
are  raised  to  the  upper  story,  which  is  well 
ventilated  with  numerous  slatted  windows,  and 
inverted  upon  a  table  with  a  smooth  top  well 
netted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the 
emptied  gelatinous  cake  to  its  surface.  To 
detach  it  from  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  moist- 
ened blade  of  a  large  knife  is  generally  used. 
The  mass  is  now  first  divided  by  a  brass  wire 
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stretched  over  a  frame,  like  a  bow-saw,  into 
horizontal  layers.  The  size  of  these  layers  is- 
regulated  by  guides,  which  are  placed  at  dis- 
tances corresponding  with  the  desired  thick- 
ness of  the  cake  of  glue.  The  layers  thus 
formed  are  dexterously  placed  upon  net-^ork 
frames,  which  are  arranged  in  the  drying-room 
in  piles  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  inches  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  free  access  of  air. 
To  hasten  the  drying,  the  plates  of  glue  should 
be  turned  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  drying  is  one  of  the  most  precarions 
steps  of  the  process.  The  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  first  several  days  of  the 
desiccation  has  an  important  influence:  for 
if  it  is  too  warm,  the  glue  softens  and  runs 
through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  or  adheres  so 
firmly  to  the  cords  as  to  require  maceration  in 
boiling  water  for  its  separation.  If  the  weather 
is  too  cold,  the  freezing  of  the  water  cracks 
the  cakes,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  remelt 
them.  A  thunder-storm  causes  the  glae  to 
turn  on  the  nets,  even  after  it  has  been  2  or  3 
days  exposed ;  and  a  slight  fog.  by  a  condensa- 
tion  of  the  damp,  so  moulds  the  surface  of  the 
glue  that  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  remelt  it; 
and  a  wind  too  dry  or  too  hot  may  cause  a  so 
rapid  desiccation  as  to  prevent  a  proper  con- 
traction without  cracks  or  fissures.  la  this 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  close  the  flaps  of  the 
windows. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  these  incon- 
veniences  is  to  conduct  the  operation  only  in 
favorable  seasons,  the  spring  and  fall  of  the 
year,  when  the  temperature  is  more  uniform 
and  moderate. 

After  the  glue  is  dried  upon  the  nets,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  lessen  its  flexibility  by 
a  further  drying  in  a  stove-room. 

The  plan  of  manufacture  pursued  in  all  the 
extensive  glue  factories  of  this  country  is 
somewhat  difierent  from  the  foreign  meUiod. 
Instead  of  the  direct  application  of  fire  to 
metallic  boilers,  the  materials  are  dissolved 
in  slightly  conical  wooden  vats,  heated  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  through  a  wrougfat-iroa 
worm  reposing  upon  the  bottom.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  used  in  the  ni»* 
nufacture  of  alimentary  gelatin.  The  cleansed 
materials  are  thrown  into  the  vats,  covered 
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with  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  cnrrent  of 
steam,  until  the  solaiion  is  thick  enough  to  be 
drawn  off  throngh  the  exit  cock  near  the  base 
of  the  vessel.  This  first  running  makes  glue 
of  quality  No.  1.  A  repetition  of  this  treat- 
ment with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  furnishes 
glue  No.  2 ;  which,  when  the  materials  are  of 
crdinarj'  purity,  form  the  only  two  grades  that 
are  procured  by  boiling  with  steam. 

Bone  Glue.  Gelatin  can  be  extracted  from 
bones  in  two  ways:  Ist,  by  digestion  with 
water  in  steam-tight  vessels;  and  2d,  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  calcareous  salts  and  leaves  the 
cellular  tissue  untouched.  The  first  method, 
as  before  said,  impairs  the  tenacity  and  adhe- 
siveness of  the  gelatin,  and  consequently  the 
latter  plan  is  that  solely  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bone  glue. 

Bones  consist  approximately  of  40  pr.  cL  of 
animal  matter,  and  60  pr.  ct.  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  the  phosphate 
forms  four-fiAhs.  The  acid  dissolves  the  car- 
bonate with  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid, 
and,  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  its  base,  trans- 
forms the  insoluble  phosphate  into  a  soluble 
bi-salt;  the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  also 
formed  during  the  reaction',  remains  in  solu- 
tion with  the  other  salts. 

Practically,  all  bones  are  not  equally  good 
for  yielding  gelatin ;  some  are  so  compact  as 
to  yield  too  slowly  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
and  others  again  do  not  give  enough  gelatin  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  operation.  Those  bones 
called  fat  bonei  are  unfit  for  this  fabrication. 
Those  most  applicable  are — 

Ist  The  romillona  of  the  ox  or  cow.  These  are 
the  bones  occupying  the  interior  of  the  horns. 
rhey  yield  more  gelatin  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  any  others,  and  moreover,  by  their  poro- 
sity are  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  acid. 

2d.  Skull*.  The  skeletons  of  the  heads  of 
oxen  and  horses,  being  very  thin,  are  readily 
attacked  by  the  acids,  and  furnish  a  glue  of 
handsome  appearance.  Before  use  they  should 
be  freed  of  the  teeth  which  remain  in  the  jaw, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  useless  waste  of  a 
portion  of  the  acid. 

3d.  Button  scrap*.  These  are  the  scraps  of 
the  thin  plates  from  which  the  buttons  have 
been  cut.  They  give  a  very  white  glue  of 
good  quality,  and  their  shape  afibrds  facility 
for  extracting  it 

4th.  Sheep  *kuU*.  These  bones  also  yield  a 
very  white  glue,  but  of  inferior  quality  and  in 
less  proportion  than  the  preceding;  and  as 
their  gelatinous  product  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come milky,  they  are  seldom  used  when  better 
material  can  be  procured. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bones  are  not  sub- 
jected to  any  preliminary  treatment,  but  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  give  them  a  good 
soaking  in  clean  waters.  The  bones  being 
tfaas  cleansed  and  freed  of  all  foreign  matters, 
will  be  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  acid. 
tt  is  rarely  necessary  to  crush  them,  and  as 
most  of  their  grease  is  generally  separated  by 
those  who  make  it  a  business,  no  operation  is 
requisite  to  remove  the  slight  portion  that  may 
remain. 

To  soiten  tbem,  the  bones  are  placed  in 


large  wooden  casks,  or  in  square  lead-lined 
vats  of  about  two  cubic  metres'  capacity,  and 
completely  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(23<*  B.)  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
water.  The  macerating  vessels  should  be  in 
a  covered  apartment  and  free  from  the  sun, 
because  at  a  high  temperature  the  animal  mat- 
ter itself  will  be  attacked. 

A  week's  maceration  completes  the  soften- 
ing of  the  bones,  which  then  must  be  removed 
by  a  cullendered  leaden  dip,  and  transferred  to 
the  edulcorating  vats,  where  they  are  freed  of 
acid  and  saline  matters  by  repeated  washings 
with  water. 

As  the  acid  bath  still  retains  some  of  its 
solvent  power,  it  should  be  treated  with  a 
second  quantity  of  bones  equal  to  the  first; 
these,  after  a  day  or  two,  having  completely 
exhausted  the  acid,  are  then  removed  with  the 
cullender  and  transferred  to  a  fresh  bath,  where 
they  remain,  as  the  first,  seven  or  eight  days. 
The  operation  can  thus  be  consecutively  con- 
tinued throughout  the  season. 

The  mode  of  operating  would  be  more  me- 
thodical by  more  frequent  transfers  of  the 
bones  from  the  baths.  It  is  important  too 
that  the  macerated  bones  should  be  carefully 
washed.  This  is  generally  done  by  exposing 
them  to  a  current  of  water;  and  some  manu- 
facturers, to  saturate  any  remaining  traces  of 
acid,  subsequently  dip  them  into  a  lime-water 
bath. 

The  residual  acid-waters  are  an  excellent 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus : 
and  when  saturated  by  ammoniacal  waters 
and  evaporated,  form  a  valuable  manure. 

The  soAened  bones,  after  having  been  tho- 
roughly washed  and  dipped  in  lime-water,  are 
freely  exposed  upon  clean  surfaces  until  per- 
fectly dry.  This  desiccation  is  not  only  neces- 
sary for  the  storing  of  the  bones,  but  is  also 
indispensable  to  the  good  quality  of  the  glue. 

To  convert  these  dried  cellular  tissues  into 
glue,  they  are  next  digested  with  boiling  water. 
When  this  operation  is  conducted  in  a  copper, 
iron,  or  any  metallic  vessel,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  products  may  not  be  discolored, 
that  the  heat  shall  not  exceed  212°.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  contingency  of  scorching,  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  materials,  some  manu- 
facturers use  a  double  kettle,  the  outer  one  of 
which  being  heated  directly  by  the  fire,  serves, 
with  the  water  which  it  contains,  as  a  heating 
bath  for  the  inner  kettle  containing  the  glne 
materials.  A  more  recent  and  advantageous 
plan  is  to  use  wooden  vats,  or  else  lead-lined 
casks,  which  arc  heated  by  steam  introduced 
through  a  worm  resting  upon  the  bottom  and 
hugging  closely  to  the  sides. 

Only  so  much  water  is  used  as  is  requisite 
to  make  the  gelatinous  solution  without  re- 
course to  evaporation ;  and  this  latter,  as  soon 
as  finished,  is  left  for  some  time  to  settle  and 
then  drawn  ofif  into  the  cooling  boxes.  It 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  previous  to 
passing  into  the  boxes,  so  as  to  separate  the 
insoluble  impurities. 

Sometimes  the  gelatinous  solnlion  \%  ^x««xl 
off  whilst  boiUng,  inXo  «l  se^OT)A  ^^^xq!<^  w«^ 
loped  with  some  mnieiv^  nonto^^^^^x^^  ^^ 
heat    Alter  Temaiumg  \heTC\.ii  tot  ^oua  \tfw«% 
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it  settles  and  clarifies,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
ran  into  the  boxes.  After  having  perfectly 
congealed,  it  is  taken  out  in  masses  of  8 
inches  length,  3  in.  breadth,  and  6  in.  thick- 
ness, which  are  again  sabsequentl^  divided 
into  very  thin  layers  previous  to  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  drjring  frames.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance. 
In  England  they  use  a  brass  box,  with  a  moT- 
able  itottom,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will  to  any  desired  extent,  by  means  of  a  mi- 
crometric  screw.  The  mass  of  gelatin  to  be 
divided  being  placed  in  this  box,  the  bottom  is 
then  raised  until  the  top  of  the  glue  extends 
beyond  the  ledges,  of  the  box  to  a  height 
equalling  the  intended  thickness  of  the  plates 
of  glue;  then,  with  a  brass  wire  stretched 
across  the  sides  of  a  box-like  frame,  the  pro- 
truding portion  is  sliced  off,  and  thus  is^  ob- 
tained the  first  cake  of  glue.  The  bottom 
being  further  elevated  to  the  required  height, 
a  second  cut  is  similarly  made;  and  so  on 
consecutively  until  the  whole  mass  has  been 
sliced.  The  lower  slice,  which  retains  the 
impurities  which  have  settled  during  the  cool- 
ing of  the  glue,  should  be  thrown  aside  to  be 
remelted  and  cleansed. 

The  qualities  of  glut.  Well-made  glue  of  good 
quality  is  bright  and  transparent,  breaks  with 
a  conchoidal  fracture,  soAens  and  swells  in 
cold  water  without  dissolving.  To  possess 
the  greatest  tenacity  and  unalterability  by 
moisture,  it  must  be  made  by  the  method  first 
given,  of  treating  the  materials  by  consecutive 
solutions.  The  glues  obtained  with  only  one 
water  are  inferior,  and  more  or  less  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

Schatienmann,  in  a  letter  to  Dumas,  makes 
the  following  useful  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
comparative  values  of  different  glues : 

*<I  found  by  experiment  that  green  glue, 
which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glutinous  mat- 
ters, dried  much  less  easily  than  the  jelly  of 
glue  which  had  been  already  dried  and  re- 
melted;  and  that  dried  glue,  soaked  in  cold 
water,  imbibes,  according  to  the  different  sorts 
and  qualities,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
water;  and  that  its  body  and  cohesive  force, 
as  tested  by  this  process,  is  in  proportion  to  its 
real  value. 

«From  these  facts  I  concluded  that  the 
green  glue  derived  from  the  fusion  of  the  glu- 
tinous matters  contains  water  of  composition 
more  intimately  combined  with  the  glue  than 
the  water  arising  from  the  remelting  of  dry 
glue,  which  is  only  in  a  state  of  admixture, 
and  is  disengaged  and  evaporates  much  more 
easily  than  the  water  of  composition ;  that  in- 
deed the  dry  glue  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  of  composition,  which  xliminishes  by 
the  frequent  remeltings  and  desiccations  to 
which  the  glue  is  submitted.  I  have  from  this 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  manufacture  of 
glue  in  thin  leaves,  susceptible  of  a  more  com- 

f>lete  desiccation,  is  preferable  to  that  in  thick 
eaves,  like  the  glues  of  Givet  and  Boulogne. 

«♦  I  have  recently  made  a  series  of  new  ex- 
periments, to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  dry 
glue  from  the  quantity  of  water  it  imbibes  in 
the  cold,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  by  re- 
melting,  or  by  more  complete  desiccation.  The 
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result  of  these  experiments  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  great  practical  importance ;  for,  if  it  be  tme 
that  a  dry  glue  of  the  same  appearance  maj 
vary  considerably  as  to  strength  or  body,  we 
must  necessarily  admit Ihat  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  dry  glue  should  be  abandoned, 
and  in  its  place  should  be  substituted  that  of 
the  jelly  obtained  by  the  immersion  of  the  dry 
glue  in  cold  water  at  a  temperature  of  60®  to 
62^  for  24  hours,  because  this  jelly  is  the  una 
expression  of  the  quantity  of  the  glue,  and  that 
the  jelly  thus  obtained  indicates  by  its  greater 
or  less  consistence  the  quality  of  the  glae. 

**  The  lK>ne  glue,  or  gelatin,  is  evidently  the 
best  of  all  the  strong  glues,  as  much  by  its 
strength  as  by  the  consistence  of  its  jelly. 

**  Our  manufacture  of  this  glue  is  so  regu- 
lated as  only  to  obtain  thin  leaves  perfectly 
dried  of  two  kinds  of  glue, — 1st,  the  fine  white 
bone  glue ;  2d,  the  fine  blond  bone  glue. 

*<  Our  fine  white  bone  glue,  by  its  immersion 
in  cold  water  during  24  hours,  imbibes  as  a 
mean  12  times  its  weight  of  water;  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  leaf  of  3  grms.  gives  39  grms.  of  a 
firm  and  elastic  jelly  of  very  remarkable  con- 
sistence. 

«« The  fine  blonde  bone  glue,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  absorbs  as  a  mean  9  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  gives  a  jelly  evidently 
less  firm  than  the  white  bone  glue. 

*♦  The  common  strong  glue  of  Alsatia  or  of 
Germany,  made  with  the  ofifals  from  domestic 
animals,  treated  in  the  above  manner,  only 
imbibes  as  a  mean  5  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  gives  a  very  soft  brown  jelly,  without  elas* 
ticity  and  without  consistence,  and  which  (alls 
to  pieces  by  handling.  This  jelly,  which  is 
evidently  of  very  inferior  value  and  quality,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  jelly  of  bur  fine 
blonde  bone  glue,  and  still  less  with  that  of 
our  white  bone  glue. 

"The  Boulogne  glue  made,  like  that  of 
Givet,  with  the  parings  of  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
after  24  hours  of  immersion,  imbibes  but  ^ 
times  its  weight  of  water;  but  after  six  times 
24  hours  it  imbibes  7^  times  its  weight  of 
water.  Its  jelly  is  tolerably  firm,  and  appears 
to  be  of  good  quality. 

«*  The  bone  glue,  remelted  and  dried  afrcsht 
soaked  for  24  hours,  absorbs  as  a  mean  a  third 
more  water  than  the  quantity  imbibed  by  the 
dry  glue  obtained  from  bones. 

«« Our  remelted  bone  glues  imbibe  therefore 
as  a  mean — 

"The  fine  white  bone  glue,  16  tioies  its 
weight  of  water. 

"  The  fine  blonde  bone  glue,  12  tmies  its 
weight  of  water. 

"The  jellv  obtained  from  these  glues  pos- 
sesses less  firmness  and  consistence  than  that 
of  the  same  glues  obtained  direct  from  bones. 

"  The  loss  or  diminution  resulting  from  the 
remelting  of  our  dry  bone  glues  is  about  10  pr. 
ct,  and  thus  it  is  not  in  exact  relation  with  the 
superior  capacity  which  the  remelted  glue  pos- 
sesses of  imbibing  a  greater  quantity  of  water. 

"I  attribute  the  diminution  which  the  dry 
glue  undergoes  by  remelting,  partly  to  the 
losses  inseparable  to  this  operation,  and  partly 
to  a  more  thorough  expulsion  of  the  water  of 
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composition ;  and  I  find  the  proof  of  it  in  the 
superior  capacity  of  the  remelted  glue  for  im- 
bibing a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  in  this, 
that  the  well-dried  glues,  and  especially  those 
which  have  been  remelted,  are  less  hygrome- 
trical  than  the  badly  manufactared  glues,  or 
those  which  are  made  from  matters  of  bad 
quality  which  possess  this  property  in  a  high 
degree. 

**  I  think  that  the  water  of  composition  of 
the  glue  injures  its  quality,  and  that  it  para- 
lyses its  cohesive  force,  and  that  thus  its 
strength  increases  in  proportion  to  its  desic- 
cation. 

« From  what  precedes,  I  conclude  that  the 
surest  practical  means,  and  the  most  suitable 
for  ascertaining  the  strength  and  quality  of  the 
glue,  consists  in  soaking  it  for  24  hours  in  cold 
water,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  jelly ;  that  its 
quality  must  be  appreciated  from  the  consist- 
ence and  firmness  of  this  jelly,  and  its  amount 
of  cohesive  matter  from  the  quantity  of  water 
it  imbibes. 

*•  If  the  facts  and  principles  which  I  have 
just  exposed  be  true,  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  practice  the  deter- 
mining the  value  from  the  dry  glue  should  be 
abandoned,  because  it  is  irrational  and  not 
precise ;  and  that  we  should  substitute  for  it 
that  of  the  jelly  obtained  by  the  immersion  of 
the  dry  glue  in  cold  water  for  a  certain  time, 
of  at  least  24  hours. 

•*  The  result,  moreover,  is,  that  the  glues  of 
inferior  quality,  at  a  low  price,  instead  of  be- 
ing economical,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause 
of  increased  expense,  and  oAen  injurious;  for 
it  is  not  seldom  that  the  common  strong  glues, 
and  especially  the  green  glues  obtained  from 
the  cuttings  of  skins,  employed  latterly  in  stif- 
fening woollen  goods,  become  putrid,  and  in- 
fect very  valuable  goods,  especially  when  these 
are  exposed  to  humid  air  or  to  an  elevated 
temperature. 

«  We  sell  the  fine  white  bone  glue  at  300 
francs,  and  the  fine  blonde  glue  at  190  francs 
the  100  kilogrms.  delivered  at  Paris,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  notice  sent  with  the 
sample  of  our  products  to  the  public  exposition. 

"Our  fine  blonde  bone  glue,  soaked  during 
24  hours  in  cold  water,  imbibes  9  parts  of 
water,  and  this  gives  10  parts  of  firm  jelly  of 
excellent  quality. 

"The  Alsatian  or  German  glue,  worth  130 
francs  the  100  kilogrms.,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  only  absorbs  5  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  thus  it  only  gives  6  parts  of  soft 
jelly,  which  is  brown  and  of  bad  quality.  The 
result  is  that  100  kilogrms.  of  fine  blonde  bone 
glue,  giving  1000  kilogrms.  of  jelly,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  strong  Alsatian  glue,  only 
giving  600  kilogrms.  of  jelly  by  their  immer- 
sion in  cold  water  for  24  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  60®  to  62° ;  the  jelly  of  the  first 
glue  costs  but  19  francs,  whilst  that  of  the 
second  amounts  to  21^  francs  the  100  kilogrms. 
Bone  glue  is  an  economy  of  14  pr.  ct.  over  the 
common  strong  glue,  independent  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  former  in  quality.  Such  is 
the  result  which  the  preference  given  to  low- 
priced  articles  frequently  Jeads  to"  Jnn,  dt 
Ckim.  MdeFkyt^  Feb.  1946. 


GENTIAN.  The  root  of  the  Geniiana  httea. 
Its  principal  constituents  are  Oil  of  Gentian, 
Gentisin  or  Gentisic  Acid,  Gentianin,  Pectin, 
and  Sugar. 

The  oil,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  root  with  water. 

Gentuic  Jcid,  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
ether  upon  the  inspissated  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  previously 
washed  with  water.  Is  pale  yellow,  crystallizes 
in  needles,  and  forms  yellow  salts  with  the 
alkalies.    When  pure  it  is  not  bitter. 

Pectin,  To  this  component  is  due  the  occa-  . 
sional  gelatinization  of  infusion  of  gentian 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  sugar  in- 
gredient causes  the  vinous  fermentation,  by 
which  the  alcoholic  beverage  used  by  the 
Swiss  is  made. 

Gentianin,  Syn.  Gentianite.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
entirely  isolated.  Water  dissolves  out  a  bitter 
acid  matter  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
root.  This  acid,  when  separated  by  a  lead  salt, 
leaves  a  solution  which  yields  on  evaporation 
a  sweet  and  bitter  extract,  from  which  ether 
removes  an  aromatic  fat,  an  odorous  resin, 
and  wax.  The  bitter  matter  has  not  beetf  se- 
parated from  the  sugar.  (Pereira,)  The  Gen- 
tianin  of  Dr.  Baumert  (Chem,  Gaz,y  v.  446)  is 
not  the  bitter  and  medicinal  principle  of  the 
root,  but  is  a  neutral  body,  which  crystallizes 
in  pale  yellow  tasteless  needles,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water  and  most  readily  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  combines  with  acids  and  bases  with- 
out parting  with  the  elements  of  water.  At 
572°  to  644°  it  disengages  yellow  vapors, 
which  partially  condense  into  yellow  needles, 
but  is  mostly  carbonized.    Formula  C,^H-0^. 

GEODE.  Geol,  A  small  cavity  in  rock,  or 
a  detached  hollow  spherical  stone,  usually 
lined  with  crystals.  Agate  masses  are  apt  to 
assume  this  form,  internally  coated  with  crys- 
tals of  quartz. 

GEOKRONITE.  Mn.  Syn.Kilbrickenite(I). 
Cryst.  Right  Rhombic;  also  massive,  with  one 
imperfect  cleavage;  granular,  earthy.  H.  >■ 
2  —  2-5.  G.  =  6-4  —  6-54.  Color  and  streak 
bluish  gray;  metallic;  fracture  uneven.  It 
fuses  readily,  and  gives  the  usual  tests  of  ar- 
senic, antimony,  and  lead.  Form.  5  PbS,  SbS^ ; 
or  PbS,  SbSj  -f-  4  PbS,  according  to  the  ana- 
lyses of  Svanberg,  Sauvage,  and  Kerndt.  A  • 
part  of  the  antimony  is  replaced  by  arsenic, 
except  in  that  from  Spain.  KUbrickenite  is  in- 
cluded in  this  species  by  Dana  and  Rammels- 
berg;  although  Apjohn's  analysis  gives  6  eq. 
of  sulphuret  of  lead,  which  allies  it  to  Brittle 
silver. 

Local  Sala,  Sweden;  Meredo,  Spain;  Val 
di  Castello,  near  Pietrosanto,  Tuscany.    See 

A}«TIXO?fIAL  onEB. 

GEOGNOSY.  1  The  science  which  treats 
GEOLOGY.  5  of  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  the  history  of  its  formation.  It  includes  a 
portion  of  mineralogy  as  subordinate  to  it,  in 
order  to  express  the  nature  of  rocks  or  mineral 
aggregates,  and  to  identify  formations  from  a 
similarity  of  mineral  contents.  It  draws  upon 
chemistry  to  illuslrale  iVie  G.Yk^Ti^<&^'«\i\Oxlc(nfip> 
ations  undergo  by  \!he  totc^  o^  aSoLTiSVi.  '^\^^ 
principal  miueraLs  ^YkicYk  W  ^a3i\%  \o  '\n»  %cA.*x^ 


GEOLOGY. 


GIBBSTTE. 


Qnartz,  Feldspars,  Mica  and  Talc,  Hornblende 
and  Augite,  Limestones. 

Geological  formations  are  either  of  igneous 
origin,  mineral  masses  more  or  less  perfectly 
fused  by  beat;  of  aqneons  origin,  deposited 
from  water;  or  of  an  intermediate  character, 
resulting  from  both  the  preceding  causes  com- 
bined, the  sedimentary  having  been  apparently 
subjected  to  heat,  probably  in  the  presence  of 
water.  The  first  and  last  are  more  or  less 
crystalline;  the  sedimentary  rarely  so.  The 
first  embraces  those  without  stratification ;  the 
third  those  which  appear  to  have  been  sedi- 
mentary and  still  usually  retain  their  stratified 
character.  The  last  have  been  termed  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Although  these  divisions  are 
in  general  well  marked,  they  graduate  into 
each  other  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  define  their  exact  limits.  Organic  re- 
mains are  abundantly  distributed  through  the 
sedimentary  formations;  traces  of  organic 
forms  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  observed  in 
the  metamorphic  series ;  and  the  true  igneous 
rocks  are  wholly  destitute  of  them.  The  igne- 
ous and  some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are 
often  designated  as  Primary  or  Primitive,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  having  been  first 
formed.  The  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  are 
either  Secondary,  the  older  rocks  containing 
organic  remains,  or  Tertiary,  the  latest  formed 
previous  to  the  human  historic  period. 

L  Igneous  rocks  include,  1.  Granite,  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  If  mica 
be  wanting,  it  is  termed  GrantUUe ;  iT  both  feld- 
spar and  mica  be  absent,  it  is  called  Granular 
Quartz;  if  mica  predominate,  it  is  Mica  slcUe, 
2.  Syenite,  When  the  mica  is  replaced  by 
hornblende,  it  becomes  a  Syenite,  or  if  partially 
replaced,  a  Syenitic  Granite,  When  the  rock  is 
not  crystalline,  and  consists  largely  of  horn- 
blende, it  is  termed  Aphanite  or  Hornblende 
Bock.  3.  Protogine  or  Talcose  Granite,  with 
talc  replacing  mica.  When  more  magnesian 
and  homogeneous,  it  is  Serpentine,  which  gra- 
duates into '  Diallage  Rock,  composed  mainly 
of  feldspar  and  diallage.  4.  Trappean  Rock*, 
Frequently  intrusive  through  sedimentary 
rocks,  mainly  consisting  of  feldspars  and 
hornblende,  very  compact,  and  often  slightly 
crystalline.  5.  BasaUs,  composed  of  feldspars 
and  augite,  but  usually  so  compact  as  to  be 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure.  The  variety 
DoUrite  consists  of  labradorite  and  augite. 
6.  Porphyry  appears  to  be  a  trap  or  basalt 
mainly  composed  of  feldspar,  with  detacheil 
crystals  of  feldspar  in  a  compact,  feldspathic 
and  quartzose  matrix.  Under  it  may  be  includ- 
ed C/in/:5/on<  (Phonolite),  compact,  and  lighter 
colored,  and  Trachyte,  also  compact,  containing 
glassy  feldspar.  7.  Lavas,  comprising  Obsidian, 
or  black  volcanic  glass,  Pumice,  a  light-colored 
porous  mass,  and  Mhes,  a  loose  powder. 

If  detached  crystals  of  feldspar  be  dissemi- 
nated in  any  of  the  preceding,  it  is  termed  Por- 
phyritic.  Granites  have  usually  a  white,  light 
gray  or  reddish  color;  syenites  vary  from 
these  to  nearly  black,  when  hornblende  predo- 
minates; talcose  vary  from  light  green  to 
greenish  black;  trap,  basalt  and  porphyry 
are  usually  very  dark,  gray,  bluish,  brownish, 
and  black. 
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IL  Metamorphic  rocks  generally  ran  paral- 
lel to  many  of  the  ignecus  rocks ;  1.  Oneisgt 
and,  2.  Mica  slate,  corresponding  to  granite; 

3.  Hornblende  slate  to  syenite.  4.  Talcose  slates 
resemble  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  talc  in- 
stead of  mica.  5.  Chlorite  slate  is  allied  to 
talcose  slate,  with  chlorite  instead  of  talc 
6.  Granular  Limestone,  in  which  the  sediment- 
ary character  is  sometimes  wholly  obliterated, 
is  highly  crystalline,  and  constitutes  most 
crystalline  marbles.  When  abounding  in  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  it  is  termed  Dolomite. 

III.  Sedimentary  rocks.  1.  Clay,  usually 
ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  feldspars. 
2.  Clay  slate  is  hardened  clay,  and  when  very 
compact,  and  without  organic  remains,  is 
termed  ArgiUite;  wheh  abounding  in  bitumen. 
Bituminous  shale  or  slate.  3.  Sandstone,  com- 
posed of  quartz  sand,  cemented  by  siliceous 
matter  forming  a  very  hard  and  tough  rock, 
or  by  clay  (argillaceous  sandstone),  when  it 
is  more  friable,  or  by  lime,  forming  a  mode- 
rately hard  rock.  When  the  clay  contains 
much  oxide  of  iron,  the  rock  forms  a  red  or 
brown  sandstone.  Previous  to  its  hardening 
or  cementation,  the  formation  is  termed  a  sand, 

4.  Conglomerate,  composed  of  fragments  of 
rocks,  less  comminuted  than  sandstone.  If 
the  fragments  be  angular,  it  is  termed  a  Brec* 
da.  Millstone  grit  is  composed  of  quartz  peb- 
bles with  a  siliceous  cement  Previous  to  ce- 
mentation, a  conglomerate  is  gravel  5.  Xtme- 
stone,  more  rarely  crystalline  than  granular 
limestone,  and  of  various  colors,  although 
bluish  gray  is  the  predominating  tint.  When 
a'bounding  in  magnesia,  it  forms  Magnesian 
limestone;  in  clay,  an  Argillaceous  limestone. 
When  the  silica  is  in  a  finely  divided  stare 
(probably  hydrated),  and  it  is  slightly  burned, 
it  has  the  property  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  is  called  Hydraulic  lunestotie.  Varieties  are 
Chalk,  OolUe,  and  MarL 

All  the  sedimentary  rocks  contain  more  or 
less  organic  remains.  The  sandstones  and 
limestones  abound  more  in  marine  shells  or 
their  casts.  The  slates  more  frequently  con- 
tain vegetable  remains.  See  Basalt,  Chalk, 
Clat,  Gbanitk,  &c. 

GERMAN  SILVER.  See  AaeEirfAv  and 
Allot. 

GERMINATION.  That  gradual  develop- 
ment of  an  organized  nucleus  or  germ  which 
enlarges  its  structure,  and  by  increasing  its 
energies,  enables  the  assimilation  of  matter 
necessary  for  its  growth  and  sustenance.  The 
chemical  changes  accompanying  germination 
have  not  been  minutely  investigated. 

GIALAPPONE.  A  variety  of  Jalap  root 
examined  by  Cannobid.    It  contains 

Resin,  identical  with  jalap  resin .  5^ 

Gummy  extractive 29*8 

Starch 7-6 

Veg.  albumen 2*9 

"    Fibre 32-2 

Water 16^ 

Lime  and  Potassa  salts 2^ 

93-8 

GIBBSTTE.  Min,  Stalactitic  and  small 
mammillary ;  with  a  somewhat  fibrous  struc- 


OnSflECKITE. 


QLA88. 


lore.  H.  ■■  a^ 3-&  O.  s  S^  ^ 3*4.  Gray- 
ish or  greenish  white;  translucent;  with  a 
white  streak.  It  gives  water  in  a  closed  tube, 
is  infUsible,  and  acts  like  pore  alumina  (?); 
soluble  in  acids.  (Torrey,)  Form.  AI^O.,  PO, 
-|-  8  HO.  (^Hermann.)  Formerly  regarded  as 
hydrate  of  alumina.  It  occurs  at  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  Mass. ;  Union  Vale,  Dutches^  Co., 
ftod  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GIESECKITE.  Min.  Hexagonal;  H.  = 
2-5  —  3.  G.  =r  2-78.  Grayish  and  dirty  olive- 
green;  greasy;  subtranslucent,  opake;  frac- 
tqre,  uneven,  splintery.  Its  behavior  resem- 
bles Finite  and  Nephejin,  to  the  latter  of  which 
Tamnau  proposes  to  unite  it  It  occurs  at  Ju- 
lianenhaab,  Greenland. 

GIGANTOLITE.  Min.  Hexagonal,  cleav- 
age parallel  to  6-sided  prism  and  end-plane. 
H.  =  3-5.  G.  =  2-86  —  2-878.  Greenish  to 
dark  sleel-^ay;  between  vitreous  and  waxy. 
Fuses  readily  to  a  greenish  slag,  with  some 
intamescence ;  ?ives  reaction  of  iron  with  the 
flozes.  Form.  RO,  SiO,  +  ALO3,  SiO,  +  HO, 
in  which  RO  s=  protoxides  of  manganese  and 
iron,  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda.  It  is  allied 
to  Fahlunite  and  Chlorophyllite.  It  occurs  at 
Tammela  in  Finland. 

GILBERTITE.  Min,  In  white,  silky,  trans- 
lucent plates ;  sectile.  H.  =  2-75.  G.  =  2-648. 
It  appears  from  I^ehunt's  analysis  to  be 
S  (AljOj.  SiOj)  4-  HO.  Found  in  lode  of 
Stonagwyn,  Cornwall. 

GINGER.  The  root  of  the  Jmomum  zinfriber 
or  Zmgibrr  officinale.  The  two  varieties  are  the 
black  and  white.  Bucholtz's  and  Morri's  ana- 
lyses give  as  its  composition:  YtUow  volatile 
ml,  acrid  $oft  min^  rttinout  nuitter  in$oluble  in 
tilUr  and  oiU  but  goluble  in  alcohol^  acidulous  »- 
troeHve  inmluble  in  alcohtdj  gum,  starchf  fibrt^  ul- 
«tif  (?),  otmazomef  ba$iorinf  watery  acetic  acid, 
tMiphuTf  and  fixed  mitt. 

Voiatile  Oil,  Lighter  than  water,  and  of  odor 
similar  to  that  of  the  root. 

Ginger  is  mostly  used  as  a  spice,  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  occasionally  in  medicine. 
In  company  with  other  ingredients,  its  de- 
coction forms  the  well-known  beverage,  root 
Bkxb. 

GINSENG.    SeePAifAX. 

GIOBERTITE.    See  Maoxesitk. 

GISMONDINE.    See  Zkaooxite. 

GLANCE.  Min.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
minerals,  adopted  by  some  mineralogists,  em- 
bracing those  of  a  brilliant  lustre;  as  Cobalt- 
glance,  Iron-glance  (specular  iron). 

GLANCE-COBALT.  See  Coralt-olance. 
.  GLASS.  Terh.  GVr.Glas.  iV.Verre.  Glass 
consists  essentially  of  silex  and  alkali  heated 
to  fusion,  and  presenting,  after  cooling,  a 
transparent  (rarely  translucent)  and  hard 
body,  without  any  tendency  to  crystalline 
structure.  The  history  of  its  manufacture 
may  be  dearly  traced  from  the  present  time 
through  the  times  of  the  Romans  and  Pheni- 
cians  to  the  E^ryptians,  some  of  whose  produc- 
tions remain  to  this  day.  It  flourished  in  Tyre, 
in  Alexandria,  and  lastly  in  Rome,  and  after 
being  depressed  for  some  ages,  a^^ain  revived 
under  the  Venetians,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  art  has 
improved  slowly  d&ring  the  last  two  centuries. 


and  has  only  within  a  few  years  begun  to  feel 
the  influence  of  chemical  science. 

L  Compotition  and  Properties,  Glass  consists 
of  silex  and  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  some- 
times with  other  substances,  chiefly  metallic 
oxides,  designed  to  modify  its  external  charac- 
ters of  hardness,  fusibility,  brilliancy,  color, 
and  transparency. 

1.  Kinds  of  glass.  The  alkaline  matter  is 
usually  introduced  into  it  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, sometimes  as  other  salts,  which  are 
then  decomposed. 

Silex  and  alkali  are  in  every  kind  of  glass, 
but  whether  the  alkali  be  potassa  or  soda  de- 
termines the  variety.  Many  kinds  contain 
lime,  and  a  few  oxide  of  lead.  Alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  constituents  of  one  kind,  and 
are  contained  as  accidental  impurities  in  nearly 
all  the  others. 

The  kinds  of  glass  are — 

1.  Soluble,  a  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda,  01 
of  both. 

2.  Bohendan,  a  silicate  of  potassa  and  lime. 

3.  Crown  or  spread,  a  silicate  of  soda  anc 
lime. 

4.  Plate,  silicate  of  soda  and  lime,  cast  intc 
plates. 

5.  Bottle,  silicate  of  potassa  (or  soda),  liiDe, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

6.  Crystal,  silicate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of 
lead. 

7.  FHnt,  the  same,  with  more  lead. 

8.  Strass  or  paste,  the  same,  with  still  more 
lead. 

9.  Enamel  and  colored  glass,  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, except  1  and  5,  colored  by  metallic 
oxides. 

2.  Materials.  I.  Silex,  as  white  sand  for  the 
finer  kinds,  river  sand  for  coarser  glass,  pow- 
dered quartz,  calcined  and  ground  flints.  The 
last  are  now  rarely  used.  The  white  sand  in 
New  Jersey  is  well  adapted  to  glass-making. 
A  superior  quality  of  silex  is  found  in  Mis- 
souri, near  St.  Genevieve,  consisting  of  a  white 
sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  destitute  of  ce- 
ment, and  crumbles  to  a  fine  sand.  Sand  fre- 
quently requires  to  be  calcined,  sifted,  and 
washed,  to  remove  organic  and  argillaceous 
matter.  2.  Potassa  is  used  as  purified  pearl- 
ash  (carbonate  of  potassa),  soda  as  fine  ash 
(carbonate  of  soda),  for  plate  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  glass;  common  potash  and  crude  soda 
for  inferior  qualities ;  sulphates  of  potassa  and 
soda,  and  common  salt,  are  used  for  the  com- 
monest glass.  3.  Lime,  either  as  quicklime, 
air-slacked,  or  as  carbonate  (marble,  chalk). 
4.  Oxide  of  lead,  as  litharge  or  red-lead,  rarely 
as  carbonate  or  sulphate.  5.  To  purify  glass, 
nitre,  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  arsenious 
acid,  are  employed. 

2.  Chemical  Relations.  Silex,  although  infusi- 
ble at  any  furnace  heat,  is  brought  into  a 
melted  and  liquid  state  at  high  temperatures 
by  the  addition  of  various  quantities  of  alkali 
(potassa,  soda,  lime)  or  of  oxides  of  lead,  iron 
or  manganese.  The  definite  composition  of 
many  crystallized,  artificial  and  natural  com 
pounds  of  silex  with  various  i>ases,  pointing 
out  its  acid  character,  it  is  called  silicic  acvdU 
and  its  compounds  slUcvA&s.  ^\\\c\&^\^^»^tsw- 
bines  feebly  wU\i  «l  ftXtouK  vA\k>A»VL  cA  ^Q.\a»«^ 
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by  digestion,  but  when  exposed  to  heat,  they 
readily  unite  to  a  melted  mass;  and  if  the 
potassa  were  carbonated,  silicic  acid  expels 
the  carbonic  Silica  (silicic  acid^  combines 
in  many  proportions  with  alkali,  some  of 
which  are  doubtless  definite  crystallizable 
compounds,  and  the  others  are  solutions  by 
heat  of  the  ingredient  in  excess  in  the  definite 
compound.  But  these  compounds  and  mix- 
tures appear  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  and 
amorphous.  Three  pts.  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda  form  a  very  fluid  mass  with  1  pt  silica 
at  a  low  furnace  temperature,  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  alkali  is  requisite  to  produce  the 
same  effect  at  a  high  heat  The  compounds 
of  potassa,  from  KO,  8iO,  to  KO,  4  8i(\, 
are  transparent  and  somewhat  blebby;  KO, 
6  SiOj  (85*7  pr.  ct  silica)  is  transparent  and 
very  blebby;  KO,  10  SiO,  (91  pr.  ct.  silica)  is 
still  transparent,  but  very  porous.  The  silicates 
of  soda  from  NaO,  SiO,  to  NaO,  4  SiO,  are 
transparent  and  compact;  those  of  NaO,  6810, 
to  NaO,  8  SiO,  (90  to  92«4  pr.  cu  silica)  are 
transparent,  but  very  porous;  NaO,  10  SiO, 
forms  a  white  enamel.  For  equal  weights, 
the  silicates  of  soda  are  more  fusible  than 
those  of  potassa.  The  alkaline  silicates  never 
assume  a  stony  appearance,  a  crystalline  or 
even  lamellar  structure,  when  cooled  rapidly 
or  slowly. 

The  silicates  of  lime  are  much  less  fusible 
or  scarcely  fusible.  CaO,  SiO,  (62  pr.  ct. 
silica)  fuses  with  difficulty  and  imperfectly; 
with  less  or  more  silica  the  fusion  is  still  more 
imperfect.  Silicate  of  alumina  is  wholly  in- 
fusible at  furnace  heats  in  any  proportion. 
Several  silicates  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
are  fusible,  those  being  most  fusible  between 
8  MnO,  SiO,  and  3  MnO,  2  SiO,  (containing 
88*8  and  46*6  pr.  ct  silica).  Protosilicate  of 
iron  is  much  more  fusible  than  that  of  man- 
ganese; even  6  FeO,  SiO,  (18  pr.  ct  silica) 
fuses  into  a  black  scoria;  FeO,  2  SiO,  is  still 
perfectly  fusible,  but  the  most  fusible  is  3  FeO, 
SiOj  (31  pr.  ct  silica).  The  silicates  of  mag- 
netic oxide  are  somewhat  less  fusible  than 
those  of  the  protoxide ;  those  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron  are  infusible.  The  silicates  of  lead 
are  most  easily  and  most  perfectly  fusible, 
from  6  PbO,  SiO,  to  PbO,  3  SiO,  (12  to  18  pr. 
ct  silica). 

Compound  silicates  are  much  more  readily 
and  perfectly  fusible  than  the  simple  silicates. 
Hence,  although  silicate  of  lime  is  so  difficultly 
fusible,  it  becomes  readily  so  by  admixture 
with  alkaline  silicates,  and  even  the  two  nearly 
infusible  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  will 
fuse  perfectly  in  several  proportions.  More- 
over, according  to  Berthier,  the  power  of  fusion 
seems  to  increase  with  the  number  of  mixed 
silicates.  It  is  on  this  ground  in  part  that  the 
advantage  of  mingling  alkaline  silicates  with 
others  depends  in  making  glass.  There  ap- 
pears also  to  be  a  more  stable  compound 
formed,  one  less  easily  acted  upon  by  chemical 
agents ;  and  this  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  bottle  glass,  the  most  mixed  kind,  although 
less  fusible  fi^m  the  admixture  of  iron  and 
alumina,  resists  chemical  action  most  powers 
fully.  The  resistance  of  mixed  silicates  to  the 
action  of  moisture  is  clearly  shown  by  experi- 
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ments  made  on  two  kinds  of  glass,  one 
posed  of  1  pt  silica  and  1  pt  potassa,  the  other 
of  1  pt  silica,  1  pt  potassa,  and  1  pt  lime. 
While  the  former  was  deficient  in  brilliancy 
and  solidity,  and  attracted  moisture  from  the 
air  so  as  to  form  a  saturated  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  the  second  was  inalterable 
in  the  air,  although  it  contained  twice  as  much 
alkaline  matter.  The  mixed  silicates  are  there- 
fore better  for  glass,  by  reason  of  their  insolu- 
bility. There  are  other  advantages  presented 
by  these  mixtures.  The  silicates  of  lime,  alu- 
mina, and  oxide  of  iron,  are  usually  crjrstal- 
line,  but  mixed  with  alkaline  silicates,  are  ho- 
mogeneous, compact  and  amorphous.  Again, 
the  silicates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  lead  are 
transparent,  the  others  are  translucent  or 
pearly  opake ;  and  although  by  fusing  translu- 
cent silicates  together,  the  mixture  is  more 
translucent,  yet  transparency  is  only  attained 
,by  mingling  alkaline  and  other  silicates  toge- 
ther. There  are  three  classes  of  silicates 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The 
silicated  alkalies  are  transparent,  amorphous, 
soluble ;  silicate  of  lead  is  transparent,  amor> 
phous,  insoluble;  silicates  of  lime,  iron,  ^tc 
are  translucent,  crystalline,  insoluble.  By  com- 
bining two  or  more  of  these  classes  we  obtain 
glass,  transparent  amorphous,  insoluble. 

When  carbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  lime, 
are  employed  to  make  glass,  the  silicic  acid 
expels  the  carbonic  and  unites  with  its  base. 
The  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa  are  some- 
times used  to  replace  carbonated  alkali  wholly 
or  in  part  If  charcoal  be  added  at  the  same 
time,  either  the  sulphuric  acid  is  wholly  re- 
duced and  sulphur  expelled,  or  more  probably 
a  partial  reduction  takes  place,  and  the  escape 
of  gas  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  remaining 
sulphuric  acid.  Without  charcoal,  an  excess 
of  lime  or  chalk  is  added,  which  forms  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass-pot,  or  where  chalk  is  used,  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  carries  offa  portion  of  sulphuric; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  carbonate  is 
better  than  caustic  lime.  An  excess  of  char^ 
coal  imparts  a  yellow,  brown,  or  greenish  tint 
to  glass.  Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
is  also  introduced  into  glass,  but  it  is  not  de- 
composed into  alkali  and  muriatic  acid,' its 
chief  action  consisting  in  its  volatility,  where- 
by in  rising  through  the  melted  mass  it  clears 
the  glass,  and  forming  a  layer  at  the  top,  vola- 
tilizes if  time  be  allowed.  The  chloride  of 
potassium  is  more  volatile  than  common  salt, 
if  the  latter  be  added  to  a  glass  containing 
potassa,  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium  are 
generated,  the  former  uniting  with  silica,  and 
the  latter  rising  to  the  top.  By  its  greater 
volatility,  chloride  of  potassium' clears  glass 
more  perfectly  than  common  salt 

As  the  materials  employed  in  glass-making 
always  contain  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
iron,  which  imparts  a  greenish  tint  to  it  if  in 
the  state  of  protoxide,  or  faintly  yellowish  if 
peroxide,  this  inconvenience  is  obviated  by 
adding  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese,  where- 
by the  iron  is  peroxidized,  and  the  manganese 
reduced  partly  to  protoxide  and  partly  to  ses- 
quioxide.  The  protoxide  forms  a  coloiless 
silicate,  but  the  sesquiozide  added  to  glass  in 
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iDodermte  quantity  produces  t  violet  color, 
which  nentralizes  the  yellow  color  arising 
ftom  peroxide  of  iron.  A  still  better  neutral- 
ization of  color  is  produced  by  using  a  little 
oxide  of  cobalt,  which  gives  alone  a  blue  bor- 
dering on  violet.  To  effect  the  same  change 
of  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  less  coloring  per- 
oxide, saltpeter  and  arsenious  acid  are  used, 
the  former  of  which,  aAer  losing  oiygen,  unites 
with  silica;  the  latter,  after  giving  off  its  oxy- 
cen,  is  di:<sipated  in  vapor  as  metallic  arsenic. 
These  oxidizing  agents  also  destroy  an  excess 
of  carbonaceous  matter.  If  too  much  manga- 
nese be  employed,  the  glass  assumes  a  violet 
lint,  which  is  obviated  by  thrusting  in  a  wood- 
en rod,  which  reduces  the  sesqui  to  the  pro- 
toxide. 

An  excess  of  alkali  is  often  used  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  fusible  glass,  but  such  glass  is 
more  readily  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  even 
water  boiled  in  it  will  readily  convert  red  lit-i 
mils  to  blue  by  its  content  of  alkali.  If  pure 
water  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  glass,  it  will 
almost  always  abstract  a  portion  of  alkali, 
without  necessarily  indicating  an  inferior  qua- 
lity of  glass.  The  best  test  of  its  quality  in 
this  respect  is  to  boil  a  little  strong  muriatic 
or  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  and  if  the  surface  re- 
main smooth  and  transparent  the  glass  is 
good.  Caustic  fixed  alkali  attacks  glass  by 
dissolving  silica.  Fluohydric  acid  decomposes 
glass  readily. 

4.  Physical  Characters. — Relations  to  heat .  All 
glass  is  fusible,  but  the  temperatures  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  different  Oxide  of  lead  or  a 
larger  amount  of  alkaline  silicate  imparts 
more  ready  fusibility;  and  a  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  borax.  Bottle  glass,  containing 
oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  less  alkali,  is 
more  difficult  of  fusion  than  other  kinds. 
When  melted  glass  is  cooled,  it  is  perfectly 
flexible  and  plastic  through  a  wide  range  of 
temperature  before  it  becomes  cooled  to  rigid- 
ity. The  softer  kinds,  especially  flint  or  borax 
glass,  when  heated,  begin  to  be  plastic  below 
a  red  heat;  the  others,  at  higher  temperatures ; 
and  the  plasticity  of  all  increases  up  to  perfect 
fusion.  When  in  the  plastic  state,  two  pieces 
will  unite  together  as  firmly  as  if  they  were 
melted  together.  Some  glasses  are  more  mo- 
bile than  others  Tdien  in  fusion.  When  glass 
is  much  softened  by  heat  it  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  into  rods  or  tubes,  or,  if  passed 
around  a  revolving  wheel,  into  minute  flexible 
threads  (glass  hair).  These  relations  of  glass 
to  heat  are  the  principal  properties  on  which 
depends  the  forming  of  glass  into  the  number- 
less shapes  demanded  by  the  wants  of  civilized 
life.  From  its  perfect  mobility  when  fused,  it 
may  be  cast  into  large  sheets  (plate-glass); 
from  its  plasticity  below  fusion,  it  may  be 
moulded  into  any  form  by  a  few  simple  instru- 
ments, or  by  a  mould  of  given  form ;  from  the 
firm  union  of  two  plastic  pieces,  very  complex 
forms  are  attainable. 

»  Glass  conducts  heat  so  imperfectly,  that  the 
end  of  a  rod  heated  to  whiteness  may  be  held 
with  safety  by  the  hand  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  heated  end.  But  while  this  property  is 
EYailable  for  some  uses,  it  is  an  inconvenience 
in  other  respects,  which  demands  a  remedy. 
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Wli^n  a  tumbler  or  other  vessel  of  thick  glass 
is  cooled  in  the  air  (Bologna  vial),  if  it  do  not 
fly  to  pieces  on  cooling,  it  will  readily  do  so 
by  dropping  in  a  grain  of  sand  or  minute  an- 
gular piece  of  flint,  while  it  may  be  struck  a 
smart  blow  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  other 
smooth  body.  Prince  Hupert*s  drops  are  pear- 
shaped  pieces  of  glass  with  a  long  thin  stem, 
made  by  dropping  melted  glass  into  water. 
The  bulb  may  be  struck  without  injur}',  but  if 
the  smallest  particle  of  the  stem  be  broken  of!^ 
the  whole  drop  flies  into  pt»wder  with  explo- 
sive noise  and  violence.  These  effects  are 
due  to  the  bad  conducting  power  of  glass, 
combined  with  the  cohesive  force  of  its  parti- 
cles. Glass  expands  when  heated ;  and  con- 
tracts on  cooling  (see  Expansion);  but  as  its 
particles  move  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  il 
approaches  the  cold  rigid  state,  the  rate  of 
cooling  must  be  very  slow  to  allow  the  parti- 
cles to  come  uniformly  close  together.  If  sud- 
denly cooled  by  dropping  melted  glass  into 
water,  the  outside  suddenly  assunies  the  rigid 
and  more  contracted  form,  while  the  interior 
is  still  soft  and  expanded,  from  the  bad  con- 
ducting power  of  the  glass.  When  thoroughly 
cooled,  the  interior  must  still  retain  the  ei- 
panded  state,  so  contrary  to  its  cohesive  force 
at  common  temperatures,  and  when  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  outer  layer  is  in  the  least  disturbed, 
as  by  a  scratch  or  slight  fracture,  the  whole 
of  the  cohesive  force  exerts  its  power  to  frac- 
ture the  whole  mass.  These  facts  point  out 
the  necessity  of  cooling  more  slowly  than  can 
take  place  in  the  air,  and  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
cess of  nnnealingf  whereby  the  glass  vessel,  as 
soon  as  made,  and  while  still  hot,  is  placed  in 
one  end  of  a  long  annealing  oven,  with  a  fire 
at  this  end,  and  gradually  pushed  to  the  farther 
and  cold  end  of  the  oven.  The  particles  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  have  then  time  to  arrange 
themselves  uniformly  according  to  their  cohe- 
sive force  at  each  point  of  temperature,  until 
they  become  perfectly  rigid. 

When  transparent  glass  is  maintained  for 
some  time  at  a  high  heat,  but  below  fusion,  it 
becomes  opake  or  translucent,  fibrous  in  struc- 
ture, harder,  less  fusible,  and  a  better  conduc- 
tor of  heat  and  electricity;  it  is  so  much  harder 
as  to  scratch  glass,  give  sparks  with  steel,  and 
will  bear  sudden  changes  of  temperature  like 
porcelain.  It  is  commonly  called  devitrified 
glass,  or  Reaumur's  porcelain ;  but  its  proper 
designation  would  be  crystalline  glass,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  amorphous  glass. 
Although  most  glasses  are  subject  to  this 
change,  yet  it  is  most  readily  effected  with 
common  bottle  or  window  glass.  Although  a 
portion  of  alkali  is  sublimed,  yet  the  change  is 
not  dependent  on  the  loss,  nor  on  the  presence 
of  any  accidental  impurities.  The  alteration 
is  wholly  molecular,  and  consists  in  a  re 
arrangement  of  the  particles  in  a  crystalline 
form,  whereas  glass  itself  is  entirely  amoP> 
phous.  Similar  changes  in  properties  have 
been  noticed  among  organic  bodies  in  pass- 
ing from  the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous 
state.  See  Fcsiox.  When  crystalline  glass 
is  still  more  highly  heated,  it  fuses,  askd  ^S^K:tw 
on  cooling  has  t]he  pto^en\e%  oV  ^xEkc^t^Q'QL<& 
glass,  but  reowet  «  VxxX^  \v\\gDi«  V^^\  V>^ 
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ftuion  after  each  molecular  change ;  which  is 
due  to  loss  of  alkali. 

Hardneu  and  Elasticity,  The  different  kinds 
of  glass  have  difiereot  degrees  of  hardness, 
bottle  glass  being  the  hardest,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  oiide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  the 
smaller  amount  of  alkali.  Lead  glass  is  soAer, 
and  its  softness  in  proportion  to  its  content  of 
oxide  of  lead.  An  excess  of  alkali  imparts 
greater  softness.  The  surface  of  glass  appears 
to  be  harder  than  the  interior.  Quartz,  other 
bard  minerals,  and  a  steel  file,  scratch  glass 
readily,  but  the  diamond,  from  its  superior 
hardness,  is  employed  to  cut  it  For  this  pur- 
pose the  angles  of  the  diamond  should  have  a 
peculiar  form,  for  any  other  angular  fragment 
merely  scratches  glass.  The  curved  facets  of 
the  diamond  crystal  present  also  curved  edges, 
and  while  the  point  barely  enters  the  glass, 
the  curved  edges  or  shoulders  act  like  a  wedge 
to  split  the  glass  in  the  direction  of  the  cuL 
Glass  is  very  elastic,  as  may  be  shown  by  any 
strip  of  window  glass,  but  more  strikingly  by 
hoUow  balls  suspended  by  strings.  The  ring 
or  sound  emitted  by  glass  on  being  struck  is 
dependent  on  its  elasticity.  A  glass  harmoni- 
con  consists  of  small  strips  of  window  glass 
of  different  sizes  suspended  on  two  parallel 
strings,  and  may  be  graduated  to  any  scale. 
Goblets  of  various  sizes  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  made  to 
vibrate  by  passing  the  moistened  finger  around 
their  upper  edges. 

Defedt  in  glass.  Threads,  tears,  and  opake 
points  in  glass  are  due  to  portions  of  the  cru- 
cible or  furnace  dropping  into  the  mass  and 
not  fusing  perfectly.  Having  a  different  ex- 
pansibility from  glasjs,  their  presence  is  apt 
to  cause  the  glass  to  break,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  sometimes  without  apparent 
cause.  Air  bubbles  arise  from  the  glass  not 
having  been  kept  very  liquid  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  are  often  difficult  to  remedy 
after  fusion.  Chloride  of  sodium,  and  espe- 
cially chloride  of  potassium,  seem  well  adapted 
to  clear  glass  of  the  air  bubbles.  Although 
striae  are  often  observed  in  every  kind  of  glass, 
they  are  frequently  and  almost  always  found 
in  fiint  glass,  and  are  doubtless  due  to  an  im- 
perfect commingling  of  the  lighter  alkaline 
silicates  with  the  heavier  silicates  of  lead. 
For  ordinary  articles  the  difference  in  density 
of  the  same  piece  is  a  matter  of  inferior  mo- 
ment, but  is  very  important  in  lenses  and 
glasses  employed  for  optical  instruments.   To 

Silica 100 

Pearlash  (purified) 60 

Carbonate  of  lime 16 

Saltpeter 

Arsenious  acid 

Manganese .. 

The  glass  may  contain  some  soda  and  less 
potash,  and  is  fused  in  open  pots,  placed  in  a 
furnace  of  elliptical  form.  It  is  employed  for 
naking  panes,  tumblers,  and  various  articles, 
-"hich  are  characterized  by  their  levity,  as 
compared  with  flint  and  crystal  glass,  by  its 
greater  infusibility  and  resistance  to  chemical 
agents,  as  compared  with  a  pure  soda  glass. 
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obviate  this  defect  various  expedients  kavi 
been  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

IL  Details  of  Manu/adure,  1.  Sobtbk  glas$. 
Silicic  acid,  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  by 
acids,  is  soluble  both  in  caustic  potassa  and 
soda.  ^  A  crystallized  soda-compound  thus  ob> 
tained  has  the  composition  3  NaO,  S  SiO,  4* 
27  aq.  (^  56>5  pr.  ct.  aqua),  and  another  ciyt- 
talline  oody  has  the  same  formula  but  only  ]A 
eq.  water.  Rose  observed  that  1  eq.  sUica 
would  expel  3  eq.carbohic  acid  from  carbontie 
of  potassa,  forming  a  silicate  of  potassa,  3  KO, 
SiOg,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  Fuchs  disco- 
vered these  soluble  combinations  of  silica  and 
alkali,  and  termed  them  water-glassy  or  sobtbU 
glass.  He  mingled  10  pts.  pearlash,  15  pts. 
quartz  powder,  and  1  pt.  charcoal,  and  ignited 
it  strongly  in  a  refractory  crucible  for  6  hoars. 
The  mass  is  pulverized,  added  in  small  po^ 
tions  to  boiling  water  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved, and  evaporated  to  a  spec.  grav.  of  1*S4 
to  1«26,  when  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
ceases  to  decompose  it.  The  liquid  of  I'M 
contains  28  pr.  ct.  silicate  of  poiassa.  By 
farther  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in  a  solid 
form,  resembling  common  glass,  but  macfa 
softer  and  more  fusible.  Dobereiner  recom- 
mends 70  pts.  carbonate  of  potassa,  54  pts. 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  152  pts.  quartz  powder, 
which  proportions  are  nearly  2  KO  (NaO), 
3  SiOj.  This  glass  is  more  fusible,  and  its 
solution  more  penetrating  to  wood.  Soluble 
glass  has  been  proposed  and  used  as  a  paint 
for  wood,  textile  fabrics,  &Cn  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  readily  taking  fire  from  sparks. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  mingled  with 
chalk,  clay,  bone-ash,  £c.,  finely  levigated.  A 
thin  solution  should  be  first  employed,  in  order 
to  enter  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  followed  by 
a  .solution  with  clay,  dtc,  to  protect  the  sttf^ 
face  more  perfectly.  It  may  be  highly  recoia- 
mended  for  shingle  roofs,  wooden  bridges,  aad 
other  structures,  to  render  them  more  or  less 
fire-proof. 

2,  ffohemianglass.  The  materials,  consisting 
of  silex,  potash,  and  lime,  are  fritted  in  a  calesr 
(colcar),  or  reverberatory  oven,  by  being  well 
heated,  and  thrown  red-hot  into  the  glass-pott 
or  crucibles,  where  the  fritted  mass  is  melted. 
The  objects  of  fritting  are  to  expel  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  produce  a  caking  toge- 
ther, which  facilitates  fusion.  The  following 
table  presents  the  proportions  of  materials 
employed. 

Average. 

100 

50—60 

20—35 

0—3 

3.  Vial  glass  and  sprtad  glass  are  similar  in 
composition,  containing  silex,  soda,  lime,  and 
sometimes  potassa.  The  proportions  of  ingre- 
dients do  not  materially  vary  from  those  em- 
ployed for  Bohemian  glass,  but  a  smaller 
amount  of  soda  is  requisite  than  of  potassa. 
because  soda  has  a  lower  equivalent  {8ee 
the  Principles  above.)    Less  care  is  generally 
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hftd  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  materials 
than  for  finer  kinds  of  glass ;  and  hence  this 
fflass  is  almost  always  sensibly  colored  green- 
ish by  the  protoxide  of  iron.  For  spread  or 
common  window  glass,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  soda  is  used,  in  order  to  flux  the  mate- 
rials rapidly,  and  the  addition  of  salt  is  believed 
to  clear  the  glass.    (See  MaUrialt  above.) 

Where  wood-ashes  can  be  obtained  cheaply, 
it  is  always  substituted  wholly  or  m  part  for 
soda,  and  then  the  glass  approaches  the  Bohe- 
mian kind  in  composition.  A  pure  soda  glass 
melted  and  blown  rapidly  is  apt  to  get  stains 
on  the  surface,  probably  from  the  imperfect 
separation  of  chlorides;  but  if  one-third  or 
more  of  the  alkali  be  potash,  the  stain  is  rarely 
observed.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
volatility  of  chloride  of  potassium,  which 
clears  the  glass  more  perfectly  in  a  rapid 
melt.  Vials,  tumblers,  druggists*  ware,  dec,  of 
a  light  green  color,  are  made  from  this  glass. 
In  making  window  panes,  a  lump  of  melted 
glass  is  taken  out  of  the  pot,  blown  and 
elongated  into  a  pear,  then  blown  and  rolled 
into  a  cylinder,  which  is  slit  on  one  side 
longitudinally  the  whole  length  of  the  cylin- 
der. It  is  then  placed  on  the  smooth  hearth 
of  the  flattening  kiln,  with  the  slit  sides  upper- 
most, and  when  soAened  by  heat,  is  opened, 
until  it  spreads  out  upon  the  hearth,  a  flat- 
tened sheet.  The  sheets  were  transferred  then 
to  the  annealing  kiln,  but  the  two  kilns  are 
now  so  arranged,  that  af^er  spreading,  the 
sheet  is  not  lifted  from  its  bed.  Chance's 
method  consists  in  having  two  contiguous 
circular  kilns,  the  hearths  of  which  revolve. 
The  hearth  of  the  flattening  kiln  is  composed 
of  flat  stones,  and  is  highly  heated  near  where 
the  slit  cylinder  is  introduced)  it  is  then  caused 
to  revolve  until  the  cylinder  is  opposite  the 
working  hole,  where  it  is  flattened.  On  being 
moved  farther  round,  it  is  easily  transferred  to 
the  revolving  hearth  of  the  annealing  oven, 
where  it  is  gradually  cooled.  It  is  evident 
that  both  these  kilns  might  be  united  in  one, 
and  the  heat  of  flattening  employed  fjpr  an- 
nealing. 

4.  Crown  glass.  The  materials  employed  for 
crown  glass  are  similar  to  those  for  the  pre- 
ceding kind,  being  silex,  soda,  and  lime,  but 
they  are  generally  purer.  One  proportion  is, 
100  silica,  60  soda  ash,  8  potash,  10  lime,  4 
saltpeter,  |  arsenious  acid.  Sulphate  of  soda 
is  also  used,  with  a  little  charcoal,  instead  of 
soda  ash.  Another  proportion  is,  100  sand, 
16  soda  ash,  40  chalk,  with  a  little  arsenic 
and  manganese.  The  sand  and  chalk  in  pow- 
der are  calcined,  the  former  at  a  red,  the  latter 
at  a  lower  heat,  well  sifted,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  materials,  also  well  dried,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  The  object  of 
calcination  is  chiefly  to  expel  the  water.  The 
melting  furnace  is  rectangular,  containing 
from  4  to  6  pots,  containing  about  half  a  ton 
of  glass.  The  mingled  materials  are  thrown 
in,  the  furnace  quickly  heated  up  to  the  melt- 
ing point,  and  when  the  first  charge  is  melted 
down,  the  next  is  thrown  in,  and  so  on  until 
the  pot  is  sufficiently  filled.  The  temperature 
is  lowered  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  some 
of  the  foreign  matters  subside,  and  glass-gall 


rises  to  the  top,  when,  after  raising  the  fire  a 
little,  it  is  skimmed  ofl^.  A  quantity  of  glass  is 
taken  up  and  rolled  with  blowing  into  a  pear« 
shape,  then  heated  at  the  ^  blowmg  furnace." 
It  is  again  rolled  and  blown,  and  after  a  second 
softening  at  the  blowing  furnace,  is  expanded 
into  a  sphere.  It  is  then  heated  at  the  mouth 
of  another  furnace,  the  **  bottoming  hole,"  be- 
ing turned  round  by  the  blowing  tube,  which 
rests  on  a  hook,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  thick  flattened  disk,  with  a  rising  central 
cone,  to  which  the  tube  is  attached.  Being 
transferred  to  the  iron  rod  (punto)  with  a  little 
glass  on  its  end,  the  opposite  end  is  broken 
ofl^  from  the  cone,  and  leaves  the  glass  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  crown.  This  crown  is 
then  held  to  the  mouth  of  the  flashing  furnace, 
and  turned  round,  first  slowly,  and  then  rapid- 
ly, during  which  it  gradually  collects  together, 
when  it  suddenly  flashes  out  into  a  flat  circu- 
lar disk  of  about  5  ft.  diameter,  with  a  thick 
mass  in  the  centre,  called  the  bull's-eye,  where 
the  punt  is  attached.  The  punt  being  detach- 
ed, the  plate  is  transferred  to  the  annealing 
arch,  where  it  is  placed  upright  on  its  edge, 
and  gradually  cooled.  The  disks  are  then  cut 
into  panes. 

5.  Plate  glass.  This  glass,  usually  cast  into 
large  plates  for  mirrors  and  large  panes,  is 
composed  of  silex,  soda,  and  lime,  nearly  ia 
the  following  proportions. 

Silica 100  100 

Carbonate  of  soda,  pure..     33  83 

Carbonate  of  lime 20  25 

Manganese | 

All  the  material  must  be  very  pure.  Pure  soda 
crystals  are  prepared  at  St.  Gobin,  France,  and 
dried ;  at  Ravenshead,  England,  they  employ 
pure  soda  ash.  The  lime  is  used  as  carbonate, 
dry  slacked  or  caustic.  All  the  materials  are 
dried,  sifted,  and  mingled  together,  and  thrown  . 
into  the  melting  pots,  without  previous  frit- 
ting. The  melting  furnace  contains  6  pots, 
capable  of  holding  nearly  a  ton  of  glass, 
into  which  the.  materials  are  thrown,  when  the 
pots  have  been  brought  to  bright  redness,  and 
suflered  to  remain  24  hours.  It  is  then  ladled 
into  the  squares  (cuvettes),  square-shaped  pots 
in  another  furnace,  where  the  metal,  kept  in 
a  fused  state  for  12  hours,  becomes  refined  by 
the  escape  of  air  bubbles  and  the  settling  (k 
unfused  matter.  A  square  is  then  removed  by 
a  carriage  to  the  casting  table,  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  its  contents  poured  out  upon  the 
table,  proceeding  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  followed  by  a  roller  to  level  the  surface. 
The  thickness  of  the  plate  is  determined  by 
rules  on  the  sides  of  the  table,  over  which  the 
roller  passes.  The  table  being  near  the  an- 
nealing arch,  the  stififened,  but  not  cold  plate, 
is  pushed  into  the  annealing  furnace,  where  it 
is  gradually  pushed  from  the  hot  to  the  colder 
end.  Two  plates  are  simultaneously  ground, 
by  cementing  the  lower  one  to  a  table  and  the 
upper  smaller  one  into  a  frame,  which  moves 
over  the  lower  by  a  peculiar  eccentric  motion, 
whereby  true  surfaces  are  obtained.  The  ma^ 
terials  successively  used  between  the  plates 
are,  sand ;  emery,  Nos.  1,2  and  3,  for  grinding. 
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by  macbincry ;  emery,  Nos.  4  to  8,  for  smootb- 
ing;  and  colcothar,  for  poUshiDg,  by  band. 

6.  Bottle  glass.  Is  similar  to  vial  or  spread 
glass,  but  contains,  in  addition  to  silex,  soda, 
and  lime,  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  For- 
merly, the  coarsest  materials  were  employed, 
and  the  color  was  due  to  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron.  Latterly,  however, 
better  materials  have  been  used,  sand,  soda 
ash,  lime,  clay,  and  smithy  slack  or  iron  ore, 
the  latter  to  give  color  and  impart  hardness 
and  resistance  to  acids.  In  this  country,  green 
aand  is  sometimes  added  to  spread  glass  for 
beer-bottles,  to  whicb  it  gives  a  rich  green 
color. •  Barytes  is  also  used  to  a  limited  extent 
in  France.  The  composition  of  bottle  glass 
approaching  to  that  of  basalt  and  other  igne- 
ous rocks  (see  Basalt),  these  rocks,  either 


wbote  or  disintegrated,  have  been  employed* 
by  mixture  with  sand,  and  sometimes  alkali, 
to  make  bottles.  Basalt  Js  sometimes  added 
to  a  spread  glass  to  obtain  the  same  result. 
The  main  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  such 
rocks  or  other  soils,  lies  in  their  want  of  uni- 
form composition;  but  as  good  glass  made 
from  them  has  been  proved  to  be  of  less  spe- 
cific gravity,  more  tough  and  resisting  to 
chemical  action,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  substitute  it  wholly  or  in  part  for  a  glass 
composition. 

7.  Lead  gUut  comprises  three  varieties,  crys- 
tal, flint  glass,  and  strass  or  paste,  differing  in 
the  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead  they  contain. 
The  following  table  shows  the  various  propor- 
tions, from  crystal  with  little  lead  to  paste  con- 
taining more  oxide  of  lead  than  silica. 


Silica 

Oxide  of  lead 

Potash,  purified  . . 

Saltpeter 

Carbonate  of  lime. 


CrytuL 


1.       2.       3.       4.  6 

100  100  100  100  100 

10    30    42    45  58 

85    33    33    35  16 

..     10     15     ..  .. 

13 8 


Cororoon  Flint. 

OptioaL 

Paste. 

6.      7.          a 

9.      10. 

11. 

19. 

la 

100  100      100 

100   100 

100 

100 

100 

66     70  80—85 

100  100 

133 

154 

160 

36     40  8.'>— 40 

23    2a 

13 

56 

20 

7       3     2—3 

..        1.8 

, , 

, , 

20 

Borax7      1-8 

, , 

6*8 

, , 

No.  2  is  a  proportion  recommended  by  Aikin, 
8  proportions  of  Loysel,  9  optical  flint  glass 
of  BoDtemps,  and  10  of  Guinaud;  11  is  a 
paste  proposed  by  Lanpon,  12  by  Douault — 
Wieland,  and  13  for  ruby  glass.  Lead  glass 
should  be  worked  in  closed  pots,  with  a  mouth 
opening  outside  the  furnace,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which 
would  deoxidize  the  lead  and  blacken  the  glass. 
The  furnace  is  generally  circular,  with  a  num- 
ber of  pots  arranged  on  the  inside.  The  dried 
and  mingled  materials  are  thrown  into  the 
white-hot  melting  pots,  and  when  full  of  melt- 
ed glass,  the  mouths  are  closed.  Some  heavy 
combinations  of  lead  sink  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  salts  which  will  not  incorporate  with  the 
glass,  rise  to  the  top  as  a  scum,  called  gUu*- 
gall,  sandivtr;  ^he  greater  part  of  this  is  skim- 
med ofl",  the  balance  volatilizing.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  chlorides.  When  the  glass  is 
cleared,  the  beat  of  the  furnace  is  reduced,  so 
that  the  very  fluid  metal  is  brought  to  a  more 
plastic  and  workable  state.  The  vessels,  when 
finished,  are  put  into  the  hot  end -of  the  an- 
nealing furnace  on  trays,  which,  as  they  be- 
come filled,  are  pushed  along  slowly  until  they 
reach  the  cold  extremity  of  the  oven.  This 
(\imace  is  sometimes  50  feet  long. 

Much  more  care' is  used  in  preparing  the 
materials  for  optical  glass  and  paste  than  for 
ordinary  flint  glass.  For  the  two  former,  pure 
pulverized  quartz  is  employed;  and  for  paste, 
carbonate  of  potash  from  cream  of  tartar.  To 
prepare  a  very  pure  glass,  Kunckel  and  Neri  re- 
commend the  melted  glass  to  be  quenched  in 
water,  pulverized  and  remelted.  To  imitate 
the  diamond,  as  much  pure  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  lead  must  be  used  as  the  paste  will  bear 
without  assuming  a  yellow  tint.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  flint  glass 
for  optical  purposes,  since  strata  of  diflTering 
density  have  a  tendency  to  form  in  it,  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  fine  lenses  or  prisms.  Altbough 
684 


much  has  been  done  to  attain  sucb  a  glass, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

III.  Colored  glass.  Glass  is  most  frequently 
tinged  greenish  or  yellowish  with  oxide  of 
iron  contained  in  the  sand  or  other  materials 
employed,  and  requires  the  addition  of  oxide 
of  manganese  to  remove  the  color.  Too  much 
manganese  will  impart  a  violet  tint  In  like 
manner,  other  metallic  oxides  are  capable  of 
imparting  to  glass  various  hues,  which  may 
be  varied  by  combination  or  shaded  by  quan- 
tity. The  coloring  power  of  the  different 
oxides  varies,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
portions given  below.  Yellow  is  produced  by 
charcoal,  antimooite  of  potassa,  silver,  and 
oxide  of  uranium;  Uue,  by  oxide  of  cobalt, 
and  probably  by  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  cop- 
per and  iron ;  green,  by  oxide  of  copper  or  of 
chrome  (opake),  or  by  antimonite  of  potassa, 
litharge,  and  cobalt ;  red,  by  gold,  suboxide  of 
copper  (nearly  opake),  oxide  of  iron ;  vtbjtf,  by 
manganese;  black,  by  protoxide  of  uranium, 
iridium,  platinum,  and  by  a  mixture  of  man- 
ganese, copper,  iron,  and  cobalt;  wkUe^  by 
oxide  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  bone  ash. 

By  combining  one  or  more  of  these  oxides, 
various  shades  and  hues  may  be  attained. 
The  yellow  glass  of  antimony  may  be  shaded 
m6re  into  orange  by  the  use  of  a  liule  oxide 
of  iron ;  the  purple-red  of  gold  passes  into  car- 
mine by  employing  silver  with  gold ;  the  blue 
of  cobalt  may  be  shaded  into  purple  by  a  little 
gold,  into  green  by  antimony  or  other  yellow 
colors.  A  rich  grass-green  is  obtained  from 
oxide  of  chrome  with  a  little  antimony  and 
litharge;  a  brilliant  emerald-green  from  a 
mixture  of  oxides  of  uranium  and  nickel; 
oxide  of  nickel  alone  yields  a  hyacintb-red. 
The  ruby-red  of  gold  requires  much  care  in 
its  preparation.  1.  Dissolve  1  pt.  gold  in  18 
pts.  aqua  regia,  dilute  it  with  6  times  its  vo- 
lume of  water,  and  add  i  of  the  solution  to 
512  pts.  of  the  paste  No.  18  in  the  above  table 
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lead  glass,  together  with  48  pts.  borax,  3 
dde  of  tin,  and  3  oxide  of  antimony.  Two 
,  tin  will  be  sufficient  for  heavier  glass, 
1 4  pts.  for  smaller  articles.  The  mixture 
&B  heated  for  12  to  14  hours  in  an  open  cruci- 
Isic  2.  Dissolve  1  pt  pure  go!d  in  12  pts. 
citric  acid,  12  pts.  muriatic,  and  1  pt.  salam- 
naoniac,  and  add  it  to  1  pt.  tin  dissolved  in  20  pts. 
■iltric  acid  and  6  pts.  muriatic,  and  dilated  in  a 
^^sk  with  500  pts.  water.  This  purple  preci- 
pitate of  Cassias  is  filtered,  washed,  and  dried, 
acad  added  in  small  quantity  to  the  following 
ataixture,  40  pts.  quartz,  16  saltpeter,  8  borax, 
&  arsenious  acid,  and  1  cream  of  tartar,  and 
VIac  whole  is  heated  in  a  glass  pot,  with  stir- 
rixag  antil  it  has  attained  low  redness,  when  it 
im  covered  and  a  higher  heat  given.  When 
dear,  the  glass  is  cooled,  pulverized,  sifted, 
And  mixed  with  a  siAed  glass  composed  of 
128  pts.  quartz,  64  saltpeter,  3  borax,  and  3 
mrsenious  acid.  Thin  glass  made  in  this  man- 
ner assumes  a  beautiful  ruby  tint  by  smoking 
it.  The  Bohemian  ruby  is  prepared  by  fusing 
toother  100  pts.  quartz,  150  red  lead,  30  frit- 
ted potash,  20  melted  borax,  5  crude  antimony, 
G  manganese,  and  5  pis.  fulminating  gold, 
fCTonnd  up  with  oil  of  terpentine. 

Glass  is  either  colored  throughout  the  mass, 
or  several  colors  may  be  blown  out  together 
And  retain  their  relative  thickness  when  finish- 
ed- This  double  glass  {Gtr,  Ueberfangglas,  f  r. 
▼erre  doable)  is  made  by  dipping  the  blowing 
tube  first  into  one  color  and  then  into  another. 
Thna,  to  make  a  red  copper-glass  vessel,  with 
the  coating  inside,  a  small  quantity  of  red 
Slus  is  taken  up,  and  when  slightly  cooled,  it 
is  dipped  into  colorless  glass,  of  which  a  large 
quantity  is   taken   up.    The  article  is   then 
blown,  as  a  plate,  and  appears  to  be  colored 
throughout.    A  colorless  figure  may  be  pro- 
duced on  a  red  ground,  by  cutting  the  figure 
through  the  thin  layer  of  red  to  the  colorless 
glass.    The  Germans  have  succeeded  in  thus 
combining  different  colors,  more  or  less  opake, 
irregularly  in  one  piece,  presenting  the  appear- 
tace  of  agate  and  jasper,  when  cut. 

Glau.  painting.  It  is  convenient  to  distin- 
guish glass  colored  as  above  from  glass  stain- 
iog  and  painting.  In  the  former  the  colors  are 
made  in  the  pot ;  in  the  latter  they  are  brought 
upon  the  surface  of  a  finished  glass  vessel, 
and  burned  in  or  upon  the  surface.  The  terms 
staining  and  painting  are  used  confusedly,  but 
the  best  distinction  seems  to  be  that,  in  stain- 
ing, certain  colors  with  their  fluxes  are  brought 
on  the  surface  of  a  pane  of  crown  glass,  and 
then  fused  in  a  muffle,  whereby  the  transpa- 
rent color  diffuses  itself  uniformly  over  the 
whole  surface.  Painting  is  performed  by  ap- 
plying the  fluxed  oxides  with  a  brush,  as  in 
oi^inary  painting,  and  burning  in,  whereby 
the  materials  undergo  imperfect  fusion,  and 
are  translucent,  rarely  transparent. 

For  glass  painting  the  following  recipes 
may  be  given.  The  colors  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  are  previously  fused  with  a 
flox  (stains),  and  those  merely  mixed  with  the 
flax  (colors).  JUtl.  1.  Stain.  1  pt.  oxide  of 
iron  IS  fused  with  8  pts.  of  a  flux  (composed 
of  4  pts.  sand,  4  pts.  litharge,  and  1  pt.  borax), 
cast  in  cold  water,  and  pulverized  very  fine.  | 


3.  Color.  1  pt  pure  copperas,  dried  and  heat- 
ed, and  ground  with  2  to  3  pts.  of  the  flux, 
gives  from  light  red  to  violet;  the  flux  is  6 
pts.  quartz,  4 — 6  litharge,  2 — 3  bismuth  peari 
powder,  mixed,  heated  to  redness  with  stirring, 
then  fused,  cast  into  water,  and  pulverized. 
3.  Color.  Equal  parts  ochre,  fused  litharge, 
antimony  glass,  sulphuret  of  copper  and  of 
silver,  are  ground  with  water,  and  applied 
without  flux.  4.  1  pt  silver  fused  with  2  pts. 
crude  antimony,  powdered  and  mixed  with  as 
much  oxide  of  iron,  without  flux.  5.  1  pt  pur- 
ple precipitate  of  Cassius  is  mixed  with  4  to  12 
pts.  flux  (composed  of  1  pt  quartz,  1^  borax 
glass,  i  red  lead,  fused,  and  ground).  Blut,  It 
is  difficult  to  paint  or  stain  with  cobalt  to  ob- 
tain a  transparent  color.  One  plan  is  to  fuse 
1  pt  oxide  of  cobalt  with  4  pts.  borax  glass  for 
several  hours,  and  to  mix  this  stain  with  a 
flux  of  1  pt  quartz  and  1  pt  borax  glass. 
The  Saxon  blue  (Kdnigsblau)  may  be  used, 
mixed  with  various  quantities  of  flux.  Bnracic 
acid  is  a  convenient  flux  for  cobalt     Yilhw. 

1.  Stain.  1  pt  antimonic  acid,  1  pt.  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  2  pts.  of  a  calcined  mixture  of 
equal  pts.  tin  and  lead,  are  fused  with  24  pts. 
of  a  flux  of  1  pt  quartz  and  3  pts.  red  lead. 

2.  Mix  1  pt  oxide  of  silver  with  ^  pt  antimo- 
ny with  a  flux,  fuse  at  a  high  heat  and  pul- 
verize; the  flux  is  2  pts.  sand  and  6  pts. 
litharge,  fused  and  ground.  3.  Color.  Yellow, 
oxide  of  uranium,  1  pt.,  is  mixed  with  3  pts.  of 
flux  (composed  of  4  pts.  red  lead  and  1  pt 
quartz,  fused  and  powdered).  Green,  1.  Stain. 
1  pt  carbonate  of  copper  is  well  mixed  with  4 
pts.  powdered  glass  and  2  pts.  red  lead,  kept 
fused  until  clear,  then  powdered.  2.  1  pt  oxide 
of  copper,  10  pts.  antimoniate  of  putassa,  and 
30  pts.  flux  (of  1  pt  quartz,  3  pts.  red  lead), 
fused.  3.  1  pt  borate  of  copper,  3  pts.  glass, 
1  pt.  red  lead.  4.  Color.  3  pts.  oxide  of  cpbalt 
and  2  pts.  tin,  dissolved  severally  in  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  precipitated  by  carbonated  al- 
kali, washed,  ignited,  and  mixed  with  1  pt 
quartz,  2  pts.  litharge,  and  1  pt  borax  glass. 
5.  1  pt  green  oxide  of  chrome  and  3  pts.  'flux 
(composed  of  1  pt  quartz  and  4  pts.  red  lead, 
fused  and  powdered).  Violet,  1.  Stain.  1  pt 
manganese  calcined  with  1  pt  saltpeter,  mixed 
with  6  pts.  glass  powder  and  2  pts.  red  lead 
and  fused.  A. little  cobalt  shades  it  bluish. 
2.  Color.  1  pt  chloride  of  silver  is  fused  with 
3  pts.  quartz,  5  pts.  burned  borax,  1  pt  red 
lead,  powdered  and  mixed  with  gold  purple, 
according  to  the  tint  required.  3.  Gold  pur- 
ple and  cobalt  glass  gives  a  brilliant  violet 
IVhite,  1  pt  bone  ash  or  oxide  of  tin  with  2 
pts.  lead  glass.  2.  Black,  Equal  pts.  oxides 
of  iron,  copper,  manganese,  and  cobaU,  with  4 
to  10  pts.  flux  of  1  pt  sand  to  3  pts.  red  lead. 
By  omitting  cobalt,  it  forms  a  tolerable  black ; 
with  more  cobalt,  a  bluish  black ;  with  more 
manganese,  a  brownish  black. 

Opake  glasi.  Oxide  of  tin,  or  bone  ash,  im- 
parts an  opacity  to  glass,  more  or  less  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tin  or  ash,  and 
an  opalescence  if  in  small  quantity.  Arsenic 
has  been  used,  but  is  inferior.  Colors  may  ba 
given  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  bluish  greea 
of  copper,  or  of  copp«T  axkd.  co\^^\,  '^TQ^^*e«&  %k 
turquoise.    A  fttie  opa\ukQ  sx«c;U  va  ^^«^  Vj 
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bone  ash,  with  oxides  of  uraniam  and  nickel. 
A  simple  and  ingreoions  method  followed  in 
Bohemia  in  making  alabaster  glass,  consists 
in  melting  ordinary  glass,  taking  it  out  and 
quenching  it  in  water.  Another  charge  is  in- 
troduced and  melted,  and  the  quenched  glass 
thrown  in.  As  soon  as  melted,  the  whole  is 
worked  off  at  the  lowest  temperature,  and  re- 
mains opake  or  translucent.  Glass  colored  by 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin  to  give  it 
opacity,  is  termed  enamel.  Fluor-spar  ground 
up  may  be  painted  on  the  surface  of  a  glass 
pane,  the  portions  to  remain  transparent 
scratched  out,  and  the  pane  then  heated  in 
a  muffle.  It  produces  an  effect  similar  to  a 
ground  surface. 

Colors  may  be  imparted  superficially  to 
glass  by  dusting  them  on  an  adhesive  ground. 

TofAS.  Rnbf. 

Colorless  paste 1000        1000 

Antimony  glass 40 

Oxide  of  manganese 85 

Gold  purple 1 

Oxide  of  cobalt 

Oxide  of  copper 

Oxide  of  chrome 

GLAUBERITE.  JIfin.  8yn.  Brogniartin. 
Cryst.  Oblique  Rhombic;  cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  base.  H.  =  2-5  —  3.  G.  ss  2*75  — 
2'86.  Pale  yellow  or  gray ;  vitreous ;  brittle, 
with  conchoidal  fracture  and  white  streak; 
taste,  slightly  saline. 

Chenu  BeL  In  a  tube  it  decrepitates  violently ; 
it  fuses  at  low  redness  to  a  transparent  glass, 
and  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame,  be- 
comes hepatic,  with  or  without  soda;  dis- 
solves in  borax  with  effervescence,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  charcoal;  dissolves  similarly  in 
mic.  sail  to  a  white  glass ;  fuses  with  fluor- 
spar; decomposed  by  little  water,  leaving  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  wholly  soluble  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.  Form.  NaO,  SO,  +  CaO,  SO,. 
It  is  formed  artificially  in  concentrating  sa- 
lines by  evaporation. 

Locah  In  rock  salt,  at  Villa  Rubia,  near 
Ocana.  in  New  Castile ;  Vic,  France ;  Aussee, 
Upper  Austria. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT.  3ft»i.  Syn.  Sulphate 
of  soda,  Exanthalose.  Cryst  Oblique  Rhom- 
bic, in  efflorescences.  H.  =  l*.*)  —  2.  G.  ^ 
1«48.  White;  vitreous;  transparent,  opake; 
taste  saline,  cooling.  It  fuses  in  its  ciystal- 
water,  and  od  charcoal  becomes  hepatic; 
wholly  soluble  in  water.  Form.  NaO,  SO,  -|- 
10  HO.    Its  localities  are  numerous. 

GLAUBER  SALT.  Chem.  Crystallized  sul- 
phate of  Soda. 

GLAUCEUM  LUTEUM.  This  plant  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  CheUdonium  magut.  Its 
composition,  according  to  Probst,  is  a  charac- 
teristic acrid  alkaloid  Glaucint  Glaucic  acid 
identical  with  Fuxabic  acid,  Cheltrythrin,  a 
brown  humic  acid,  a  brown  basic  substance, 
a  bitter  alkaloid  Glaucopicrinf  a  blue  matter 
Glaucotin,  and  a  yellow  coloring  substance 
answering  to  Xanthophyll. 

Glaucin,  Exists  in  the  herbaceous  parts  of 
the  young  plant  It  crvstallizes  from  its  solu- 
tions in  hot  water.  The  salts  which  it  forms 
68e 


By  the  same  means  an  engraving  may  be 
transferred,  by  printing  with  the  adhesive 
ground  and  dusting  a  color  on  the  surface. 

In  the  construction  of  compound  pieces, 
such  as  windows,  it  is  usual  now  to  employ 
colored  panes  (from  glass  colored  in  ihe  pot), 
and  unite  them  by  thin  lead  strips.  Shading 
may  be  brought  upon  one  side  (by  the  brown 
color  of  oxide  of  iron,  &c.)«  A  green  may  be 
produced  by  a  blue  and  yellow  pane  together, 
or  a  purple  by  red  and  blue.  But  where  dif- 
ferent colors  are  on  the  same  pane,  they  must 
be  wholly  or  partly  painted. 

Paste,  The  following  'recipes  for  colored 
strass  or  artificial  gen^s,  may  serve  to  show 
their  general  composition.  T-o  1000  pts.  of 
paste  No.  12  in  the  table  of  lead  glass,  are 
added  the  following  oxides. 
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with  the  acids  are  white,  neutral,  and  crystal* 
lizable. 

Chekrythrin,  Syn.  Pyrrhopine.  See  Caau- 
ooiriif. 

Glawopicriru  Crystallizes  in  while  transpp- 
rent  plates.  Is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  but  very  slightly  so  in  ether.  Its  com- 
binations with  the  acids  are  very  bitter,  and 
crystallize  from  their  solutions  by  spontane- 
ous evaporation. 

GLAUCOMELANIC  ACID.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  air  upon  a  strong  solution  of  Be- 
zoAHic  acid  in  caustic  potassa,  and  also  the 
basic  alkaline  bezoarates  generally.  With 
bases  it  unites  and  forms  bluish  black  salts, 
that  of  potassa  at  212*^  losing  all  its  water  of 
crystallization  without  being  at  all  altered  in 
appearance.  MerkUin  and  Wdhler,  jinn,  dtr 
Phamu,  1846. 

GLAUCOPICRIN.    See  Glauceum. 

GLAUKOLITE.  Min.  Massive,  with  traces 
of  rhombic  cleavage.  H.  =  6.  G.  =  2-72  ^ 
2'19.  Lavender  blue,  passing  into  green ;  vi- 
treous; fracture  spliutry.  It  loses  color  \jj 
heat,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges ; 
borax  and  mic.  salt  dissolve  it  with  difficulty. 
It  is  probably  labradorite.  It  occurs  near  Lake 
Baikal,  Siberia. 

GLAUKOPHAN.  JIfin.  Long  oblique  O-sided 
prisms.  H.  ss  5*6.  G.  ss  1*08.  Light  blue; 
translucent,  opake ;  brittle,  with  grayish  blue 
streak ;  its  powder  is  slightly  attracted  by  the 
magnet;  fuses  readily  and  quietly  to  a  dirty 
olive-green  glass,  and  gives  the  reaction  of 
iron  with  the  fluxes.  Form.  3  RO,  2  SiO,  -f- 
2  (Alfi^  +  2  SiO,),  in  which  RO  =  protox- 
ides of  iron  and  manganese,  magnesia,  lime 
and  soda.  It  occurs  on  the  island  Syr^,  with 
light-red  garnet,  actinolite,  hornblende,  and 
mica.     Hautmann  and  Scknedermann, 

GLAUKOSIDERTTE.    See  Viviahiti. 

GLIADIN.    See  Glvtbit. 

GLOBULIN.    The  substance  extracted  by 


OLOTTALTTE. 


GLUCimiM. 


Benelias  from  Blood,  and  differs  from  albu- 
men by  its  insolabilitjr  in  saline  solutions  of  a 
certain  strenarth,  and  coaiEmlability  by  heat  into 
a  grtnolar  masp.  Together  with  hromatosin 
it  forms  the  chief  portion  of  blood  corpuscule.«. 
The  two  are  difficultly  separable,  and  hence 
globalin  has  not  been  obtained  entirely  free  of 
h«matin.  Lecanu.  in  his  analysis,  couples 
the  two  together  under  the  name  of  coloring 
matter.  Simon  considers  globulin  a  peculiar 
form  of  Caseix.  It  is  of  the  protein  ^roup, 
and  the  formula  for  its  compound  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is,  according  to  Mulder,  15Pr4-  S> 
The  sulphate  of  globulin  is  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  and  when  incinerated  leaves  an  ash 
more  or  less  rich  in  oxide  of  iron.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  is  brownish. 

GLOTTALITE.  ^fin.  Cryst  Regular.  H. 
=  3-5.  G.  =s  2*18.  White,  vitreous,  translu- 
cent; fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  while  ena- 
mel, behaving  like  the  zeolites,  which  it  evi- 
dently resembles.  Form.  3  CaO,  2  SiO,  -f 
k\fi'y  8iO,  4-  9  HO  (Berz.  and  F.  KoMi),  or 
3  Ca  O,  SiOj  +  ALO,.  2  SiO,  +  9  HO  (/.  C.  B.) 
Found  in  the  Clyde,  Scotland. 

GLUCIC  ACID.    See  Grape  Sugae. 

GLUCINUM.  Syn.  Glycium,  Beryllium. 
The  oxide  of  glucinum  or  glucina  was  disco- 
vered in  1798,  by  Vauquelin,  the  metal  in 
1828,  by  Wohler  and  Bussy.  Glucina  is  a 
rare  earth,  occurring  in  a  few  silicates,  eme- 
rald, beryl,  chrysoberyl,  leucophanc,  euclase, 
phenaWite,  gadolinite,  &c. 

Glurinutn,  Dry  chloride  of  glucinum  is  in- 
terstratified  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  flat- 
tened globules  of  potassium,  a  little  less  than 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  chloride; 
the  cover  is  bound  on  with  iron  wire,  and  the 
whole  heated  over  a  Berzelius  lamp.  A  vio- 
lent acti(m  ensues,  which  heats  the  crucible  to 
whiteness.  The  cover  being  removed,  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  water,  which  dissolves 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  leaves  metallic 
^laeinum,  as  a  dark  gray  powder  with  metallic 
streak,  scarcely  fusible.  (^IVdhUr,)  Becquerel 
obtained  it  in  steel-gray  scales  by  a  galvanic 
battery. 

It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  caustic 
potassa  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  in  oil  of 
vitriol  and  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  nitric  oxide  respectively.  It 
bams  readily  in  the  air  to  glucina. 

8ym.  G.  Equiv.  7  (or  87-124  when  O  =  100, 
Berz,),  According  to  Awdejew,  glucina  is  com- 
posed of  GO,  in  which  case  its  equiv.  would  be 
4*65  (or  5804, 0  s=  100).  But  Berzelius  makes 
it  probable  that  glucina  is  G^O,,  like  alumina, 
whence  its  equiv.  7. 

Glucina.  Gtr,  Beryllerde,  SQsserde.  Prep, 
From  beryl,  which  contains  about  13  pr.  ct. 
glucina.  1.  By  igniting  1  pt.  in  powder  with 
3  pts.  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  dissolving 
in  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble,  dissolving  in  muriatic  acid 
water,  precipitating  by  ammonia  and  washing, 
digesting  the  precipitated  alumina  and  glucina 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves 
glacina;  filtering  and  boiling  the  solution, 
wfaich  precipitates  carbonate  of  glacina;  wash- 
iog«  drfr'iDg  and  ignitiDg  gives  pure  glacina. 


{Vauquelin  and  Berzelius,)  3.  To  separate  a1n« 
mina  and  glucina,  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
dissolve  in  potassa,  which  leaves  oxide  of  iron, 
supersaturate  slightly  with  chlorohydric  acid, 
precipitate  again  by  ammonia,  dissolve  in 
sulphurous  acid,  and  boil  the  clear  solution, 
which  precipitates  basic  sulphite  of  alumina 
and  leaves  sulphite  of  glucina  in  solution. 
Jierthier, 

Prop,  A  light,  voluminous,  white  powder, 
adhering  to  the  tongue,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  spec.  grav.  2'967.  Form.  G^Oj.  It  is 
distinguished  from  alumina  by  its  solubility  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  n^t  precipitating 
when  its  solution  in  sulphurous  acid  is  boiled, 
by  precipitating  from  a  dilute  boiling  solution 
in  potassa,  by  its  not  becoming  blue  when 
heated  by  the  blowpipe  with  a  solution  of 
cobalt. 

The  hydrate  is  precipitated  from  a  solution 
by  caustic  fixed  alkali ;  that  obtained  from  the 
chloride  by  ammonia  in  excess  is  GjOj  -f- 
4  HO.     S'hnffgotsrh, 

Sulphuret  of  Glucinum,  obtained  by  heating 
the  metal  and  sulphur  together,  is  a  gray  mass, 
slowly  soluble  in  water  without  evolving  sul- 
phohydric  acid.     Wdhler, 

Phonphuret  of  Glurinumy  made  by  heating  the 
metal  in  vapor  of  phosphorus,  is  a  gray  powder. 

The  salts  of  glucinum  are  easily  made  by 
dissolving  the  hydrate  in  acids,  but  the  affini- 
ties of  the  earth  are  less  than  those  of  the  alka- 
lies, and  yttria,  although  by  boiling  it  decom- 
poses the  ammoniacal  salts.  The  salts  arc 
colorless  with  a  colorless  acid,  generally  solu- 
ble in  water,  redden  litmus,  and  have  a  sweet 
and  astringent  taste.  The  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkalies  precipitate  it  in  the  cold,  car- 
bonate of  baryia  by  heat;  phosphate  and  suc- 
cinate of  alkali  produce  white  precipitates; 
when  fluoride  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  warm 
solution  until  a  precipitate  appears,  a  crystal- 
line double  salt  separates  on  cooling;  yellow 
prnssiatc  of  potash  forms  after  some  time  a 
gelatinous  mass. 

1.  Haloid  Salts,  Chloride  of  Glucinum.  G,Cl,. 
The  dry  salt  is  obtained  by  mingling  glucina 
and  lampblack,  drying  by  a  strong  heat,  and 
passing  chlorine  gas  over  it  in  a  porcelain 
tube  at  a  high  heat,  as  in  preparing  chloride 
of  Aluxinuv.  It  sublimes  in  white  scales, 
very  fusible,  and  soluble  in  water;  by  evapo- 
ration in  the  desiccator  it  crystallizes  with  12 
eq.  water.  The  bromide  and  iodide^  GjBrj.  GJ,, 
are  obtained  by  heating  glucinum  in  vapor  of 
bromine  and  iodine  respectively,  and  are  very 
fusible  and  volatile  needles.  The  fluoride,  G.F,, 
obtained  by  solutit>n  of  the  earth  in  fluobydric 
acid,  dries  down  to  a  transparent  gummy  mass. 
The  fluoride  of  glucinum  and  potassium,  3  KF  -f> 
G^F,,  precipitates  crystalline  scales  from  the 
mmgled  solutions  of  the  two  salts.  SUicofluoridi 
of  glucinum,  3  G^F,  -f  2  SiF,,  is  very  soluble, 
uncrystallizable. 

2.  Oxy  salts.  'Seuinl  sulphate  of  glucina,  form 
ed  by  nearly  neutralizing  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
with  carbonate  of  glucina,  concentrating  and 
allowing  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  8-he- 
dra,  of  the  form.  G^O^,  3  80^ -V  V3L  l^O  VJft-^ 
pr.  cu  aq.),  soluble  vu  "waXtt^Snw^VoXAft  Vdl  ^^^ 
nol,  decomposed  biy  as\TOTi^\ift«x.  "^1  ^v^**^ 
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iag  tha  neatral  s&]i  wirh  carbonate  of  $^tucina« 

until  carbaoic  acid  ceases  to  pass  oJf,  filter irvg^ 
and  dilutiu^  uotil  precipttilion  ceasers,  filter^ 
iti^  Bgaia,  arid  ev a p prating,  the  i  sirlphatt*  is 
formed,  5  G^O,,  3  SO^;  if  evaporated  without 
dilution,  the'|  sylph  ate  i*  formed,  G^O^,  SO,; 
if  the  preteding-  solution  be  dilutcfd  with  water, 
the  1  sulphate  precipitaies^  2  GgO^,  SO^  -f* 
3HQ;  by  mingling  sulphate  of  pota^^a  and 
of  glocina,  and  evaporation  in  the  desiccator, 
a  doable  salt  ia  formed  3  (KO,  SO^)  +  Gfi^. 
3  SO,  +  6  HO;  the  mlpkHi,  GO,,  3  80^,  is 
soluble,  and  decomposed  by  boiliuir*  The  wi- 
itat^t  tijO^t  3  NO-*  crystalJEzea  with  difficulty, 
and  is  soluble  ia  atcoboU  The pftotphaif,  3  OjO^, 
3  PO^,  i^  a  mucilaginous  mass;  tht  phoxphi/t, 

2  GjO.,  3  POg>  a  white  powder;  the  hyjnrphog-^ 
phiift  OjG^,  3  PO,  a  hard,  vitreoas  ma«$*  The 
cuTbonatr,  G^  Oj,  CO^  +  5  HOt  is  a  GoccoJent 
precipitate;  that  ohiajued  by  bojliiig  its  solii' 
tion  in  carbonate  oC  ammoDiar  is  a  light  pow- 
der, characteriseed  by  its  ready  solution  in  car- 
bonated alkali,  especially  in  carbonate  of  am- 
monia; the  (itrttffl/fj  (J^0|,  3  0*0^,  ia  ^mmy, 
soluble,  nnd  very  Rweet;  the  rmdvsonatt  has  a 
chocolate-brown    color ;    the    rrwmmtff,  ^l^y 

3  CjH.,  ii  yellow,  crystaI!iiabU»  soluble  ia 
aleonol  and  water. 

For  silicate  of  elucina,  see  Phehkitk;  for 
silicate  of  alumiua  and  ^fucinn,  see  Beht]; 
and  Erci^Aat;  for  aluminate  of  glucina,  see 
Cm  atso  a  KitT  L*  Other  o^ryssuhs  and  the  su  Ipho* 
$^]t^  of  glucinum,  se^  under  Aas«3Fic»  Sclk- 
iriuif,  TELi^uaiux,  &;e. 

GLOCOSE,    See  SrAuca, 

GLUE.      Sec  G^LATIK. 

GLUE,  MARINE,  A  composition,  invented 
by  Jetrer3%  of  Loin  Ion,  which  in  remarkable  for 
its  tenacious  adhesiveness,  11  is  completely 
insoluble  iu  water,  and,  moreover,  is  nt^t  af- 
fected by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  resists  a 
tractioa  of  20  to  25  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre,  ond  so  f^reat  is  its  power  of  resist- 
ance, I  hat  it  is  more  easy  to  break  the  wood  in 
a  Dcw  pEace  than  at  the  juncture  cemented  by 
this  glue. 

This  glue  is  a  solution  of  450  grammes  of 
caoutchouc  iu  IB  litres  essential  oil  of  tar,  to 
which  is  added  shellac. 

The  prxtportiom.  After  ten  days*  maceration 
of  the  caoutchouc  m  the  liquid,  the  mixture 
takes  a  thick  creamy  consistence,  and  at  this 
time  two  partfi  of  shellac  to  one  of  solution 
are  added.  The  whole  is  then  heated  and 
poured  out  into  plates.  It  is  applied  at  about 
250''. 

GLUTEN.  An  ingredient  of  the  fruit  of  the 
cerea/fi.  Mulder  prepares  it  by  kn  ead  i  ng  wheat 
flour,  of  which  it  ftirms  from  20  to  35  pr.  ct.^ 
with  water.  Soluble  albumen,  gum,  sugar  and 
starch  being  thus  removed,  the  residue  is  treat- 
ed wiih  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water*  redis- 
solved  twice  in  alcohol,  and  again  thrown 
down  by  water.  When  dried  at  366*  it  has 
the  formula  ^-aooHj^N^jOg^S  or  5  Pr  +  8. 

As  usually  obtaijied,  merely  by  removing 
the  starch  with  water,  it  is  a  complex  com- 
jionnd,  separable  into  three  distinct  sobsiancesi 
GM-aiiin,  Glulin,  and  Fibrin. 


CLyCERTL- 

liable  to  decomposition  when  inoiil;  i&tolnKi 

in  water,  but  soluble  in  atkalies,  acetic  ibj 
dilute  phosphoric  acids.  The  precipitate*  pn> 
duced  in  it<s  dilute  potass  a  solution  by  Ibe  Iwa 
taUer  acids,  redissolve  in  an  excels  of  eiiher, 

GlalaAm^  Separated  from  the  impure  giatfJi 
by  cold  aleohol.  Transparent  and  fedtli^b  when 
dry;  soAens  and  swells,  but  does  not  di»ioIr« 
in  water  i — tartaric  acid  readers  it  apparenily 
SDluble,  but  tannin  precipitates  U  fn^tn  diia 
solution.  It  is  by  this  acid  and  ibe  alcohol* 
says  Francois,  that  it  is  held  in  »cilutii^  m 
wines,  and  to  its  presence  is  due  tb*^  turb^cU 
ness  occasioned  in  white  wine  when  htm% 
converted  into  artificial  champagne  bj  a  ^nr- 
charge  of  carbonic  acid, 

Gltain.  Extracted  by  boilinp  alcohol,  and 
forms  ihat  part  which  does  not  precipitate 
from  the  cooled  solution.  ObiamH  by  evapo- 
ration, It  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  aeid«^  af 
the  latter,  the  hTdrochloric  giving  a  biae  io|a» 
tion..  Its  acetic  sofniion  is  preci|«ii»1isM|| 
chloride  of  mercury  and  infovion  of  S^ufl^^l 
not  by  acetate  of  lead  nor  perstalphnie  orWff 
Though  of  the  same  ultimate  compo^riion  as 
albumen  and  casein,  it  diders  from  th^m  by 
its  solubility  m  alcohol. 

It  is  (he  fluten  of  Sour  that  irirea  lis  pn^ 
perty  of  bei.ng  con  verted  into  BuKtm  The 
vinous  fermentation  of  its  saccharine  poni«a 
promoted  by  small  additions  of  yeast,  fra^ 
rates  the  carbonic  acid  which  cJtpandt  ifae 
gluten  into  vesicles,  and  ihus  cauj^«fi*  ihe  U^t 
spongy  con  state  nee  of  the  baked  baf. 

GLYCEaVL.  8yti,  Glycercn.  The  hypo- 
thetic radical  (C^  H_)  of  Glycerin, 

G/yrifrirt,  Scheele  s  "  #i«ef  pnntiph  of  fitk** 
The  oiide  of  glyceryl  is  a  yellowish  tweel- 
ta!^ting  viscous  liquid*  existing  as  the  orgiuie 
base  of  certain  organic  acids  (oleic,  Ae.)  in 
the  various  fits  and  fat  oils,  and  as  pbnspfco-  1 
glyceric  acid  in  the  yelk  of  egg,     Gobify.  ' 

Prcpitnuitin^  It  is  obtained  pure  by  sapoai- 
fying  olive  oil  or  any  one  of  the  animal  fits 
with  litharge,  and  carefully  replacing  with 
boiling  water  such  of  the  ^r^t  added  ponioni 
of  that  liquid  as  may  escape  by  vapurlzaiioa 
during  the  healing.  The  soap  being  made,  the 
glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  froot 
which  any  lead  must  be  separated  by  a  streaii 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  dec»ot«4 
liquor,  freed  of  the  excess  of  this  gas  by  boil- 
ing, and  purified  by  &ttration  through  washed 
bone  black,  gives,  by  careful  concetitraiioa  ia 
a  stove  or  vacuo,  pure  glycerin. 

Propirtut.  In  an  anhydrous  state  (glyccht 
ether)  its  formula  would  be  C,H,Oj ;  but  u  ii 
never  found  uncombined  with  w&ter,  ukI 
hence  it  is  C^H^O^,  HO.  Its  spec,  grav.rant* 
from  l"S5  to  1'37.  Alcohol  ani  water  mix 
with  it  in  all  proportions.  In  ether  it  is  ias^ 
luble*  Its  solvent  power  ts  almost  eqnal  to 
water,  and  extends  to  all  the  dehqnejeeni 
salts,  and  even  to  oxide  of  lead  and  some  of 
the  metallic  nitrates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates* 
(^Pttottzt.y  Solid  pot  ass  a  transforms  it»  by  a 
gentle  heat,  into  acetate  and  formate,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  {Dnwia*  and 
Stan.)  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  water,  car- 
WtA^  Wi4,  QTL.iUa  acids.     Chlorine  generates 


It  is  adhesive,  elastic,  briivk  w\ien  ivy,  ^tl4W  ^^v\^  %^ift.^^^v  ^^^x^via^a^  ^s^  «;;  e^iLt^al 
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odor  and  acid  astringent  taste,  the  formnla  of 
which  is  C,jHj,CljO,Q.  This  compound  cor- 
responds to  a  chloric  ether.  By  substituting 
bromine  for  chlorine  in  the  preceding  reaction, 
an  analogous  ethereal  compound  is  formed,  of 
the  same  composition.  Glycerin  has  no  tend- 
ency to  fermentation,  but,  according  to  Redten- 
bacher,  when  mixed  with  dilute  ferment  and 
exposed  for  some  months  at  70^  to  86°,  it 
yields  metacetonic  acid.  (MiUon*s  Jnmmire, 
1847,  p.  508.)  It  is  decomposed  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  its  com- 
pound with  potassa  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  Sulpho-glyeeric 
jScid  (BunUphate  of  the  oxide  ofGlyceryL  Liebig), 
2  80,,  CgH^Oj  4-  HO,  which  readily  decom- 
poses, especially  by  heat,  into  glycerin  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  Sulpho-glyceratei  formed  by  neutralizing 
this  acid  with  bases  are  double  salts,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pelouze,  are  analogous  to  the  snl- 
phovinates,  like  which,  one  eq.  of  water  is  lost 
to  the  free  glycerin  in  these  combinations. 
These  compounds  are  very  soluble  and  crystal- 
lizable,  but  readily  decomposed  by  ebullition. 

Phospho-glyceric  Acid.  Form.  PO^,  C^H^Oj. 
(^Pelouse.)  Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  those  of  lime  and  baryta 
being  precipitated  thereby  from  their  aqueous 
solutions.  The  lime  salt,  however,  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  hot  water,  and  readily 
dpps  from  its  solution  in  the  latter  at  212°  F. 
The  identity  in  composition  of  the  benzoate  of 
glycerin  with  picrotoxin  (Liebig),  strengthens 
the  inference  of  Gobley  that  this  base  exists  in 
other  combinations  than  with  the  fatty  acids. 

Glycerin  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
luminous  flame.  Among  the  products  gene- 
rated by  its  destructive  distillation  are  acrolein, 
a  new  acid  acrylic,  resembling  the  acetic,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  aerobe  renn. 

Acrolein,  It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  gly- 
cerin with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  excess.  The 
entire  contents  of  the  recipient,  digested  with 
oxide  of  lead  until  the  absence  of  all  acid  re- 
action, by  redistillation,  yield  pure  acrolein, 
which  when  dried  over  perfectly  neutral  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  is  freed  of  the  water  which 
passes  over  with  it.  {Redteiibacher.^  To  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  the  acrolein,  the  ap- 
paratus must  be  freed  of  air  by  carbonic  acid. 

Prop,  When  pure,  it  is  transparent,  color- 
less, highly  refractive,  and  of  an  acrid  irri- 
tating odor.  Spec.  grav.  lighter  than  water, 
boils  at  126°,  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and 
in  40  pts.  of  water,  imparting  to  the  latter  its 
odor  and  taste.  By  absorption  of  oxygen,  espe- 
cially in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  transformed 
into  white  disacrone  and  acrylic  acid,  and  even 
undergoes  this  change  whilst  hermetically 
closed  in  bottles.  Chlorine  and  bromine  form 
oily  compounds  with  evolution  of  hydracids. 
It  is  carbonized  by  sulphuric  acid  with  evoln- 
^  tion  of  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
'  it  with  slight  attendant  deflagration  and  disen- 
gagement of  nitric  oxide  gas.  Ammonia  added 
to  its  ethereal  solution,  precipitates  as  crystal- 
line carbonate.  Potassa  generates  resinous 
'  products,  and  transforms  the  original  smell 
into  that  of  cinnamon.  According  to  Redten- 
bacher,  it  is  the  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  aeryl  (a 
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new  radical,  C.H,),  and  its  ftif^la  accord- 
ingly is  C.H,0  +  HO. 

Acrylic  Acid,  Fcrm.  C^H^O,,  HO.  Produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  acrolein.  It  is  so  similar  to 
acetic  acid  in  odor  and  taste,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  is  a  volatile 
liquid,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases.  The 
acrylate,  and  acetate  of  silver,  correspond  in 
appearance ;  the  former  i»  convertible  into  the 
latter  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia  and  saturat- 
ing the  solution  with  nitric  acid.  The  acrylate 
of  toda  crystallizes  in  small  transparent  prisms, 
which  effloresce  upon  exposure. 

Hydrate  of  Acrylic  Acid,  An  empyreuraatic- 
smelling  limpid  liquid,  resemoling  acetic  acid. 
Solidifies  below  32°,  boils  at  212  F.,  and  distils 
unaltered.  Acrylotu  acid  is  intermediate  be- 
tween acrolein  and  acrylic  acid,  similarly  as 
acetylous  acid  exists  between  aldehyde  and 
'  acetic  acid. 

Disacrone,  The  tasteless,  inodorous  while 
powder  rCj^H^O^)  formed  by  the  prolonged 
action  or  water  upon  acrolein ;  is  insoluble 
in  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  solvents;  fused 
potassa  dissolves  it  The  water  from  which 
disacrone  is  separated  after  its  formation,  as 
above,  contains  formic,  acetic,  and  acrylic 
acids. 

Disacrone  Resin,  A  pulverulent  white  sub- 
stance, formed  sometimes  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances precisely  as  disacrone.  It  melts  at 
212°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
ether,  alkalies,  and  alcohol,  from  the  latter  of 
which  it  separates  by  careful  evaporation  in 
glittering  scales.  When  dry,  its  formula  is 
C«,H„0,. 

Acrole  Resin,  The  resinous  product  formed 
with  evolution  of  cinnamon  odor  by  the  action 
of  alkaline  solutions  upon  acrolein. 

The  properties  of  glycerin  and  acrolein, 
and  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  to  an  acid,  re- 
sembling the  acetic,  point  out  the  relation  of 
these  bodies  to  an  alcohol.  But  if  we  com- 
pare acrolein,  C,H^Oj  (CnHa^,  0,)  with 
any  alcohol  OJ^^^^O^  we  observe  the  dis- 
crepancy at  once.  When  acrolein  is  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid,  acetic  and  formic  acids  are  pro- 
duced, by  the  addition  of  2H0  dc  O^;  thus 
C,H,0  +  2  HO  +  0,^Cfi0^^6^Yifi 
(acetic)  +  C,H,0^  (formic).  When  oxidized 
slowly  in  close  vessels,  disacrone,  together 
with  formic,  acetic,  and  acrylic  acids  are 
formed ;  and  Berzelius  observes  that,  if  from 
2  eq.  acrolein,  C^gH^O^,  we  abstract  and  oxi- 
dize CgH,  acetic,  formic,  or  disacrylic  acid 
will  result,  while  there  remains  disacrone, 
CjjjH^O^.  It  appears  highly  probable  from  a 
consideration  of  all  these  reactions  that  acro- 
lein is  either  a  conjugate  acetic  acid,  C^H^O^ 
=C-H.-|-  C .H-O-,  or  it  is  a  conjugate  formic 
aldehyde,  cXOa=C^Hj+  CjH.O,.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  more  probable  view,  because  acro- 
lein has  a  neutral  reaction,  although  formic 
aldehyde  is  unknown,  unless  ii  be  in  formo- 
methylal.  By  partial  oxidation  it  is  converted 
into  acrylic  acid,  which  would  be  formic  acid 
with  the  same  conjugate  C^H^Oj-f  OgSsC^H, 
-|-CgHgO^.  By  oxidation  of  acrylic  acid  (or  a 
stronger  oxidation  of  acrolein)  formic  and 
acetic  acids  result,  the  latter  being  formed 
from  the  conjugate  by  assuming  2  HO  and  O, 
8x2  089 
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C^H,  +  e  Mfl  4-  O^CJl  fi.,  acetic  acid. 
The  formatron  of  disacrone  wiin  one  of  these 
acids  is  also  more  readily  explained  and  ac- 
cords with  Berzelius*  renaark.  Moreover,  the 
behaviour  of  acrolein  to  nitrate  of  silver  is 
analogous  to  the  behavior  of  aldehyde;  the 
white  precipitate  is  reduced,  some  metallic 
silver  lormed,  and  acrylate  of  silver  dissolved. 
Berzelius  suggested  that  the  white  precipitate  is 
aery  lite  of  silver,  and  that  there  is  therefore  an 
acrylous  acid,  of  the  composition  C^H^CL  or  C^ 
H-Oy  HO,  or  that  it  is  hypacrylite  of  silver, 
the  acid  being  C,H A  or  ^s^fi,  HO.  The 
former  is  the  more  probable,  and  gives  ns  a 
conjugate  formyious  acid,  C^Hg  +  CjHgO,. 
The  latter  is  closely  analogous  to  acetylous  or 
aldehydic  acid.  Berzelius  had  already  ob- 
served that  acrolein  bore  the  same  relation  to 
aldehyde,  as  acrylic  to  acetic  acid,  from  a 
similar  mode  of  oxidation,  and  that  they  ap- 
peared to  have  a  corresnonding  intermediate 
oxidation.  Alkali  also  forms  with  acrolein  as 
with  aldehyde,  acrole  resin.  It  appears  then 
that  acrolein  is  a  conjugate  meihaldehyde; 
acrylous  or  formyious  acid  is  a  conjugate  me- 
thacetylous  acid ;  and  acrylic  is  a  conjugate 
methacetic  acid.  The  formation  of  acrolein 
from  glycerin  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  distillation  of  the  latter  alone  or  with  phos- 
phoric acid;  glycerin,  C,HgOL,  loses  4  eq. 
water  and  becomes  acrolein,  C^H-O^ — H^O^ 
s=  C^H^Oj.  This  result  is  probably  due  to  a 
series  of  reactions,  as  follows :  Glycerin  by 
distillation  yields  methylic  alcohol  and  a  body 
of  the  composition  of  acetic  acid :  C^HgO,  ass 
CgH^Oj-f  C^H^O^.  By  an  internal  combustion 
during  the  distillation,  the  alcohol  loses  3  eq. 
hydrogen,  which,  with  2  more  of  hydrogen  and 
4  of  oxygen,  pass  off  as  water,  leaving  methal- 
debyde  with  its  conjugate,  C^H,. 

Berzelius  considers  that  the  basic  consti- 
tuent of  fats  is  oxide  of  Liptl  (a  new  radical 
s  CgHjO),  and  that  like  the  base  in  the  com- 
pound ethers  (when  it  is  set  free  from  the  fat 
acids),  it  enters  into  a  new  combination  with 
the  elements  of  water,  and  forms  glycerin; 
but  this  change  is  not  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  conversion  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl  into  alco- 
hol, for  2  atoms  of  oxide  of  lipyl  combine  with 
the  elements  of  8  atoms  of  water  to  form  one 
atom  of  glycerin  =  C,H,Oj,  which  then  com- 
bines with  one  atom  of  water  to  form  a  hy- 
drate. To  these  facts  he  attributed  the  diffi- 
culty of  combining  glycerin  with  the  acids  to 
form  salts,  or  of  obtaining  oxide  of  lipyl  with 
other  than  the  fatty  acids.  More  lately,  how- 
ever, Pelouze  and  Oelis  have  succeeded  in 
forming  butyrin  artificially  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  butyric  acid 
and  glycerin  (now  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  alcohol  series) ;  but  the  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  water  lost  by  the  glycerin,  entering 
into  combination,  was  not  determined  by  these 
chemists.  Some  researches  by  Redtenbacber 
(Chem.  Gaz^  voL  iv.  292),  later  than  those  be- 
fore referred  to,  have  shown  that  glycerin 
yields  by  exposure  for  several  months  at  68^ 
to  86^,  with  the  presence  of  yeast,  metaoetonic 
acid. 

GLYCOCOLL.    See  OiLATiir,  Sugar. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  GLABRA.    Licorice  roof 


GOLD. 

contains  Gt^qfrrktzin,  Marek,  aquwegm,  t 

otV,  albumen,  woody  fibre,  nuUie  and  phtuphmic 

acids,  Hme^  and  magnesia* 

The  slight  acridity  of  the  root  is  due  to  the 
retinout  oil. 

Glyq/rrhizin,  Dr.  Lade  (Liebig's  Jinnale% 
1846)  has  made  some  late  investigations  as 
to  this  substance.  Obtained  by  evaporation 
from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  a  transparent, 
shining,  brown  mass,  which  yields  a  brownish 
yellow  powder.  Partially  soluble  in  hot,  and 
less  so  in  cold  water.  The  hot  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  brown 
transparent  jelly.  It  is  very  sweet,  and  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  not  by  ether. 

Continued  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  produces  no  transformation  into  grape 
sugar,  nor  can  it  be  fermented  by  means  of 
yeast ;  hence  it  is  one  of  the  class  of  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugars  without  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion. Lade's  formula  for  glycyrrhizin  is  C^ 
HjjO,j-|-  2  HO  s=  C^H^O.^,  and  differs  from 
that  previously  given  by  Vogel,  jun.,  C,,H,j| 
Og.  By  solution  in  nitric  acid,  oxidation  en- 
sues, and  the  addition  of  water  precipitates  a 
yellowish  white  caseous  substance,  which, 
dried  over  a  water-bath,  becomes  a  yellowish 
white,  loose  powder.  This  precipitate  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  separated 
by  water,  in  which  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble, 
though  it  imparts  thereto  a  bitter  taste  and 
acid  reaction.  From  alkaline  solutions  it  is 
precipitated  unaltered  by  acids.  Its  formula 
is  C,gH,,0,7  ^"^  ^  minute  portion  of  nitrogen. 
Its  compound  with  lead  is  a  beautiful  lemon- 
yellow  powder. 

Glycyrrhizin  combines  with  bases,  and  the 
formula  for  its  lead  salt  is  PbO,  HO  -f  C^ 

The  common  licorice  paste  found  in  com* 
merce  is  the  inspissated  aqueous  extract  of 
the  root,  and  this  extract,  when  farther  puri- 
fied by  resolution  and  evaporation,  and  rolled 
into  thin  sticks  which  are  glazed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatin,  become  the  refined  lieorice  of 
the  shops. 

GMELINITE.    See  Chabazitx. 

GNEISS.  GeoL  A  rock  composed  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  in  varying  proportions,  and 
included  among  the  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is 
durable  building-stone,  and  its  tendency  to 
lamination,  due  either  to  its  original  deposi- 
tion or  the  parallelism  of  the  micaceous 
scales,  makes  it  easily  quarried,  while  its 
general  softness  adapts  it  well  to  trimming. 
When  the  mica  is  very  abundant,  it  graduates 
into  mica-slate,  and  forms  a  good  material  for 
the  construction  of  some  chemical  faraaces. 
See  Gkoloot. 

GOKUMTTE.    See  Idocbass. 

GOLD.  Mieu  Syn.  Native  Gold ;  Ger,  Gedie- 
genes  Gold.  Cryst.  Regular;  combinations 
are  the  6-  8-  12-  24-  4x6-hedra.  PI.  YIH. 
figs.  1 — 6  and  8 — 10.  It  has  been  obsercal 
compounded  like  fig.  62,  PI.  DL,  out  in  the 
form  of  the  24-hedron,  fig.  4.  It  is  oAencr 
found  in  imitative  forms,  filiform,  reticulasted, 
arborescent,  and  in  lamince,  rollcMl  grains,  or 
larger  masses.  .  H.  ss  2*6  —  3.  G.  =s  18  —  80. 
Color  gold-yellow  to  very  light  vellow;  metal- 
lic ;  opake ;  ductile  and  maiUeable. 
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CftMb  BtL  Almost  all  gold  contains  silver 
logcther  with  small  qaan titles  of  iron,  copper, 
Ac  If  it  contain  but  little  silver,  it  gives  an 
opalescent  glass  with  mic  salt;  if  much  silver, 
a  yellow  and  opake  glass.    The  following 


analyses  from  Rammelsberg's  Chem.  Minera^. 
show  the  varying  proportion  of  these  two 
metals.  Nos.  1  to  6  are  by  Bonssingaolt, 
Nos.  6  to  14  by  O.  Rose. 


Gold.  Silver. 

1.  Crystal  from  Transylvania 64-62  36.84 

2.  "          "      Marmato 73-45  26-48 

'3.  Grain  from  La  Vega  de  Supia 82-10  17-90 

4.  **        «     near    *•            "      88-68  11-42 

5.  Lamina  from  Bucaramanga 98-00  2-00 

6.  Gold  from  VorOspatak 60-49  38-74 

7.  Crystals  from  Tiiiribi 76-41  23-12 

8.  G.  from  Boruschka,  near  Nischne  Tagil 83-85  16-16 

9.  G.  from  near  Bogoslowsk 86-81  13-19 

10.  G.  from  near  Miask 89-36  10-65 

11.  Crystals  from  Beresow 91-88  8-03 

12.  Crystal  from  Katharinenburg 93-34  6-28 

13.  G.  from  Boruschka 94-41  6-23 

14.  G.  from  near  Katherinenburg 98-96  0-16 


Gold. 

96-30 
91-21 
79-00 
70-86 


Silver. 
3-86 


Copper,  iron, 
ajul  lots. 


Awdejew  examined  crystals  from  the  gold-washing  of  Katharinenburg,  and  found  them 
composed  as  follows  : 

Spec.  gray. 

Dodecahedral 1 8-89 

18-00 

Tetrahedral 16-03 

Octahedral 16-63 


8-03 
20-34 
28-30 


0-84 
0-76 
0*66 
0-84 


All  these  analyses  confirm  Rose's  conclu- 
sion that  gold  and  silver  as  isomorphs  are  not 
combined  in  definite  proportions;  but  Awdejew 
thinks  from  his  results  (see  above)  that  the 
form  of  the  crystal  is  influenced  by  their  rela- 
tive proportions. 

Local  Gold  is  found  in  grains,  lamina*,  and 
larger  masses,  disseminated  in  gravel  and 
sand,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  veins. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  talcose  rocks,  its 
immediate  gangue  being  quartz.  Its  original 
position  seems  to  be  in  iron  or  arsenical  py- 
rites. The  alluvial  deposits  are  washed  for 
gold;  the  veins  are  regularly  mined.  Small 
quantities  of  gold  are  found  in  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  dec  Larger  amounts  are  ob- 
tained from  Hungary.  The  quantities  found 
on  the  Ural  have  so  increased,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  value  of  the  same  weights  of 
metal  will  be  lowered.  It  is  in  this  deposit 
that  the  largest  specimens  have  been  found, 
one  obtained  in  1842  weighing  100  lbs.  Troy. 
Gold  is  also  found  in  many  places  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Australia.  In 
Mexico  and  S.  America,  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
bj  washing  alluvial  deposits;  one  piece  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Paraguay  weighing 
50  lbs.  In  the  U.  S.  it  has  been  observed  in 
Maine,  N.  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  in  a 
nearly  continuous  line  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama,  along  the  more  or  less  altered  rocks, 
and  is  worked  from  the  Rappahannock  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Coosa  in  Alabama,  both  by  allu- 
Tial  washing  and  from  veins.  The  pyritous 
ores  have  not  yet  been  worked.  See  Gold, 
Cktm. 

GOLD.  Chem,  Fr.  Or.  Lat,  Aurum,  Sol. 
Being  mostly  found  in  the  native  state,  gold 
has  been  known  since  the  earliest  historic  pe- 
riod; most  of  its  chemical  properties  were 
studied  bv  the  alchemists,  and  probably  before 
The  puTpJe  precipitate  was  first  de- 


scribed in  1686  by  Cassius  and  son ;  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  its  properties  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sent century.  It  occurs  disseminated  in  gravel 
and  sand,  due  to  the  disintegration  of  rocks; 
in  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in  galena;  com- 
bined with  tellurium  in  Grapbic,  Whitb,  and 
Foliated  Tklluriux.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

Mstallvroic  TaBATxiirr  or  Gold  Orbs. 

Testing,  The  simplest  method  of  testing  ^ 
auriferous  sand  is  to  wash  over  carefully  and 
repeatedly  with  water,  agitating  the  vessel  so 
that  the  gold  particles  may  subside,  and  de- 
can  ting  the  water  so  as  to  carry  off"  the  fine 
sediment;  then  to  pulverize  the  residue  finely 
and  wash  again,  repeating  this  operation  until 
all  the  gangue  is  washed  away  and  only  gold 
remains.  Vein  gold  not  containing  pyrites 
may  be  similarly  treated,  beginning  with  pul- 
verization. If  the  ore  abound  in  pyrites,  the 
best  method  is  to  pulverize,  roast  thoroughly, 
wash  over,  pulverize  and  wash  again,  until 
the  gangue  is  nearly  all  washed  away.  The 
former  method  gives  a  tolerably  close  analysis, 
but  it  is  more  accurate  in  both  cases  to  wash 
the  greater  part  of  the  gangue  away,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  aqua  regia  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
evaporate  to  a  small  bulk  to  get  rid  of  nitric 
acid  by  adding  muriatic  during  evaporation, 
filter,  add  a  clear  solution  of  copperas  to  the 
clear  solution,  and  after  standing  24  hours, 
decant  the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  with  care 
from  the  precipitated  gold,  treat  the  residue 
by  heat  with  muriatic  acid,  filter,  wash,  bam 
the  filter,  and  weigh  the  pure  gold.  Not  less 
than  1  or  2  lbs.  of  poor  ore  should  be  employ- 
ed, unless  with  a  very  sensitive  balance ;  and 
if  the  gold  do  not  precipitate  at  first,  indicated 
by  a  momentary  darkening  of  the  sobUloTL^\X 
will  do  so  by  standing.  \«t^  xvOtv  ox«^  xna^ 
be  smelted  dittjcU'y  m^  Ajot^x^  ot  \v^vk^'% 
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AuO,,  «  SiijO,  SB  Au  +  4  SnO^  The  purple 
i9  largely  employed  for  imparung  a  brilliant 
red  to  glass,  and  for  painting  porcelain  and 
enamel  of  a  pink  or  rose  color. 

4.  Stttphmret  of  gold.  AnS.  Pass  sulphohy- 
dric  acid  through  a  boiling  solution  of  ter* 
chloride.  It  is  black  with  a  dark-brown  streak, 
and  contains  92'5  pr.  ct  of  gold.  The  penut- 
pfmrett  AuS,,  formed  by  passing  sulphohydric 
acid  thtongn  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchlo- 
ride,  is  black;  by  precipitating  the  sulphaurate 
of  potassium  by  acids,  it  forms  yellow  floe- 
culsB.  Both  sulphurets  are  easily  decomposed 
by  heat,  leaving  metallic  gold.  The  last  dis* 
solves  partially  in  caustic  potassa.  The  per- 
sulphuret  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of 
snlphnret  of  potassium,  and  acts  as  a  sulph- 
acid  to  the  other  positive  sulphurets,  but  as  a 
sutphobase  to  the  negative  sulphurets  of  ar- 
senic, molybdenum,  Ac  The  nUphoearbonate, 
AuS,,  8  CSj,  forms  a  black  precipitate  by 
bringing  together  the  terchloride  and  sulphu- 
ret of  carbon,  both  in  solution. 

5.  Photphwrtt  of  gold.  Gold  and  phosphorus 
readily  combine  to  a  nearly  white  metallic 
compound,  more  fusible  and  brittle  than  gold ; 
it  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  gold  with 
phosphoric  glass  and  charcoal.  By  heating  in 
the  air.  the  phosphorus  bums. 

6.  Fulminating  gold.  There  are  two  kinds, 
one  containing  chlorine  explodes  less,  the 
other  without  chlorine  more  violently.  The 
former  is  made  by  digesting  terchloride  of 
gold  with  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  wash- 
ing the  yellow  precipitate  with  warm  water 
until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  test  of  chlorine,  and 
drying  in  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  dark-yellow 
powder,  detonating  when  heated  to  400^.  The 
other,  without  chlorine,  is  made  by  digesting 
the  former  in  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  ammo- 
nia, until  it  changes  to  a  yellowish  brown, 
which  becomes  deeper  by  washing  and  drying. 
It  is  also  made  by  digesting  oxide  of  gold  in 
ammonia  or  its  -salts.  It  explodes  violently  at 
212®,  by  friction,  stroke  or  electricity ;  if  moist 
it  is  far  less  explosive,  and  by  mixture  with 
indifferent  bodies  (20  pts.  sulphate  of  potassa, 
silica,  magnesia,  dec).  Its  composition  is 
AuO,  +  2  NH,  +  HO  (BerzeUu9);  AuN  + 
NH,  +  8  HO.    Dumas. 

7.  jSUoyt  of  gold.  Gold  combines  readily 
with  araenic,  even  in  vapor,  forming  a  gray, 
brittle  alloy,  containing  ^|^  pu  arsenic,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  expelled  by  2  hours  fusion 
in  an  open  crucible.  ^  j^  pt.  arsenic  renders 
gold  brittle  without  altenng  its  color.  The 
alloy  with  |  antimony  is  pale  and  brittle,  and 
the  antimony  may  be  wholly  expelled  by  heat ; 
^^U^  antimony  destroys  the  malleability  of 
gold.  TelUtret  of  gold  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tating terchloride  by  telluret  of  hydrogen  or 
potassium,  or  by  heating  sulphotellorile  of 
gold.  It  also  occurs  native  in  Gbaphic  and 
White  Tbllujuum. 

The  platinoid  metals  readily  unite  with  gold 
to  alloys,  which  are  brittle  and  paler,  unless 
the  gold  be  in  considerable  excess;  very 
little  palladium  or  platinum  pales  gold,  and 
6  pts.  gold  to  1  palladium  is  nearly  white. 

Gold  and  silver  alloy  in  every  proportion, 
with  a  color  and  spec.  grav.  nearly  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  proportion.  The  alloy  is  harder, 
paler  and  more  fusible  than  gold,  the  hardest 
consisting  of  2  pts.  gold  to  1  pt.  silver.  See 
Gold,  Min,;  Allot,  Assay.  Mercury  readily 
alloys  or  amalgamates  with  gold  in  variable 
proportions,  at  least  one  of  which  is  a  defi- 
nite alloy  crystallizing  in  dendrites  or  4-«idfd 
prisms,  and  composed  of  AuHg,,,  or  1  pt  gold 
to  6  pts.  mercury.  It  is  solid,  and  is  obtained 
in  amalgamating  gold  ores,  by  pressing  its 
suspension  in  excess  of  mercury  throogh  por- 
ous materials.  When  heated,  all  the  mercnry 
is  expelled,  leaving  pure  gold,  and  on  this  de- 
pends the  process  of  fire-gilding. 

Gold  unites  with  a^per  in  every  proportion, 
but  forming  one  crystalline  alloy  composed  of 
CugAu.  Copper  exerts  little  influence  upon 
its  malleability,  but  reddens  its  color;  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  silver  obviates  the  reddening, or 
heating  it  in  strong  caustic  ammonia.  Com- 
mon gt)ld  may  contain  25  pr.  ct  copper  and 
silver.  Cupellation  with  lead  will  not  remoTe 
all  the  copper,  unless  3  pts.  silver  and  24  pts. 
lead  be  first  fused  with  it. 

Eleven  pts.  gold  to  1  bismuth  forms  a  green- 
ish yellow,  very  brittle,  fine-grained  alloy,  of 
spec.  grav.  18*038.  11  gold  lo  1  lead  is  pale 
yellow,  exceedingly  brittle,  fine-grained,  of 
spec.  grav.  18*08.  y^  pt.  bismuth  or  lead 
renders  gold  brittle.  Both  can  be  separated 
from  gold  by  cupellation. 

Eleven  gold  to  1  zinc  is  pale  greenish  yel- 
low, brittle,  of  spec  grav.  16"937;  1  gold,  1 
zinc,  is  very  white  and  hard;  even  60  gold 
and  1  zinc  is  brittle ;  1  pt.  brass  renders  gold 
brittle.  11  gold  to  1  tin  gives  a  very  paJe- 
yellow  alloy,  slightly  ductile,  of  spec  grav. 
1 7*307 ;  they  are  best  separated  by  fusion  with 
'  crude  antimony. 

I  One  pt  gold  to  4  pts.  iron  is  silver-white;  1 
gold  to  1  iron  is  gray ;  1 1  gold  to  1  iron  is  yel- 
lowish gray,  hard,  very  malleable,  spec.  grav. 
16*885.  Gold  does  not  improve  the  quality  of 
steel.  7  or  8  gold  to  1  manganese  is  pale  yel- 
,  lowish  gray,  very  hard,  less  fusible  than  gold, 
slightly  malleable.  18  gold  to  1  cobaU  is  dark- 
yellow,  very  brittle,  64  to  I  is  still  brittle,  109  to 
1  is  ductile.  Gold  combines  readily  with  nidcel 
to  a  yellowish  white,  hard,  very  malleable  alloy, 
as  magnetic  as  nickel  itself. 

Uus.  Gold  possesses  intrinsic  value  ind^ 
pendently  of  its  rarity.  Its  color,  high  specific 
gravity,  ductility  and  malleability,  fusibility, 
and  resistance  to  chemical  action,  especially 
to  atmospheric  agents,  render  it  very  valuable, 
and  the  best  medium  of  exchange.  Pure  gold 
is  too  soft  for  use  as  coin  or  plate,  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  alloying  it  with  copper,  while 
its  specific  gravity  offers  a  mean  of  testing  its 
quality.  Although  a  rare  metal,  its  exceeding 
malleability  allows  its  extensive  employment 
for  gilding  surfaces  at  little  cost,  while  its  un* 
alterability  prevents  such  surfaces  from  readily 
tarnishing.  For  many  objects  of  ornament  and 
utility,  electrotype  gilding  has  superseded  leaf 


and  fire-gilding. 

Salts  of  Gold. 

Gold  has  so  little  tendency  to  combine  with 
acids,  that  but  few  salts  of  gold  have  been 
studied.  The  sulphosalts  see  under  the  sulph- 
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•eids  of  Abssbiic,  McLTBDiifvVt  Tbllukiux, 
and  TcivasTBir.  Oxide  of  gold  is  dissolved  by 
•olphite  or  hyposalphite  of  potassa  or  soda, 
forming  double  salts  of  mono  and  dithionites 
of  soda  and  protoxide  of  gold.  Fordot  and 
Gfiis.  and  Himly. 

The  haloid  sails  are  most  numerous  and 
best  known.  They  are  of  a  yellow  or  orange- 
color;  precipitate  the  purple  of  Cassius,  when 
rery  dilute,  by  protochloride  of  tin,  and  metal- 
lic gold  of  a  brown  color  by  protosnlphate  of 
iron  and  other  deoxidizing  agents. 

1.  Chhridt^  a.  The  j^roTorA/onV/^AuCl,  formed 
by  evaporating  the  terchloridefind  heating  it  in 
porcelain  to  about  450®,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  chlorine  ceases  to  be  evolved,  is  yellow- 
ish white,  easily  decomposed  by  a  higher  heat 
into  chlorine  and  gold,  by  hot  water  into  ter- 
chloride  and  metallic  gold,  by  potassa  into 
chloride  of  potassium  and  protoxide  of  gold. 
It  forms  a  double  salt  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, by  heating  the  double  terchloridc  of  gold 
and  potassium.  By  adding  terchloride  of  gold 
in  successive  portions  to  hyposulphite  of  soda 
lutil  the  yellow  color  disappears,  and  evapo- 
rating to  cry  stall  izatioi},  the  greater  part  of 
hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  soda  separate. 
The  liquid  again  crystallized  yields  among 
Others  colorless  needles,  which  by  solution  in 
alcohol  of  0*9,  and  spontaneous  evaporation, 
yield  the  same  crystals.  They  are  probably 
dithionite  of  soda  and  gold. 

b.  Terchloride  is  the  most  important  salt  of 
gold,  and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in 
aqua  regia  and  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid. 
The  acid  salt  yields  cr}'stalline  needles,  which 
are  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  solution 
of  gold  is  best  made  with  an  excess  of  metallic 
gold,  which  ensures  the  destruction  of  all  the 
nitric  acid.  It  is  yellow  when  dilute,  orange 
when  concentrated.  The  solution  is  reduced 
in  part  in  a  close  glass  vessel,  by  exposure  to 
light,  on  which  side  metallic  gold  deposits.  It 
is  redaced  by  phosphorus,  hydrogen,  phospho- 
hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites, 
nitric  oxide,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitrite 
of  potassa,  in  the  cold,  and  by  sulphur  and 
selenium  in  heat.  It  is  reduced  by  almost  all 
metals,  by  arseniuretted  and  antimoniurettcd 
hydrogen,  terchloride  of  antimony  and  white 
arsenic,  and  protosalts  of  iron.  Protochloride 
(tf  tin  precipitates  brown  gold-tin  from  a  strong, 
and  purple  (Cassius')  from  a  dilute  solution ; 
protoniirate  of  mercury  gives  a  dark-blue  pre- 
cipitate. It  is  also  reduced  by  most  organic 
bodies,  whether  m  solution  or  not,  especially 
by  the  addition  of  potassa.  Potassa,  soda, 
strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
throw  down  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  as  an 
impure  oxide,  or  a  basic  salt,  of  which  the 
precipitate  by  the  two  last  is  easily  purified  by 
nitric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws 
down  sulphuret  of  gold,  soluble  in  alkaline 
sulphurets.  Ammonia  precipitates  fulminat- 
ing gold. 

Chlorauridei,  The  terchloride  combines  with 
nearly  all  metallic  protochlorides  by  direct 
union,  forming  compounds  which  contain  3 
eq.  chlorine  in  the  chloracid  to  1  eq.  chlorine 
in  the  cMorobase.  la  the  crystallized  state 
itejr  are  almost  all  orange-colored,  iighCer  yel- 


low by  efflorescence,  but  deep-red  when  anhy- 
drous. 

Chlorauride  ofpotasnum  forms  rhombic  prisms 
or  6.sided  tables,  efflorescent,  losing  all  water 
at  312®  without  farther  decomposition,  at  a 
higher  he'at  becoming  double  protochlorides ; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Form,  dry, 
KCl,  AuCI,  (62-4  pr.  ct  gold);  cryst  KCl, 
AuCL  -f  fi  HO  (46-84  pr.  ct.  gold].  The  salt 
of  90(hum  is  permanent  in  the  air.  NaCl,  AuCL 
4-  4  HO  (dry  64.7,  cryst.  49-78  pr.  ct  gold). 
The  lithium  salt  is  deliquescent;  that  of  ammo- 
nium with  2  eq.  water,  made  with  neutral  gold 
solution,  is  yellow,  and  by  solution  in  aqua 
regia,  red.  The  sails  of  barium^  9trontium^  cat' 
riMT/i,  magnesium,  zinc,  tnangancfe,  mhallj  nickrl, 
and  radmiumj  are  yellow  rhombic  prisms,  of 
cobalt  dark  yellow,  of  nickel  greenish  yellow; 
of  strontium,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt  and  nickel 
permanent,  the  rest  somewhat  deliquescent; 
that  of  calcium  contains  6  eq.,  of  magnesium 
12  eq.  water. 

2.  Bromides,  Terbromide  of  gold,  formed  by 
dissolving  gold  in  nitro-bromhydric  acid,  forms 
by  evaporation  a  red  saline  mass,  wh}ch  com- 
bines with  most  simple  bromides  to  form  dou- 
ble salts  or  bromaurides,  analogous  to  the 
chloraurides,  ciintaining  water,  but  of  purple 
or  brownish  red  colors. 

3.  Iodides,  a,  Prot iodide  of  gold,  Aul,  is 
formed,  I.  by  the  action  of  iodohydric  acid  on 
oxide  of  gold,  whereby  iodine  is  set  free  and 
may  be  volatilized  by  boilint;  the  solution; 
AuOj-f^SHIss  Aul-f  3HO-f.  2  1.  2.  By 
the  action  of  iodohydric  acid  in  excess  on 
finely  divided  gold,  with  the  addition  of  small 
portions  of  nitric  acid;  the  liquid,  filtered  boil- 
ing, separates  most  of  the  salt  on  cooling  as  a 
yellow  powder,  and  the  balance  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid  until  all 
iodine  disappears.  3.  Add  iodide  of  potassium 
to  terchloride  of  gold  carefully,  until  it  ceases 
to  precipitate ;  AuCI,  -f  3  KI  s  Aul  -f  8  KCl 
4-21;  wash  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water. 
It  is  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder,  not  readily 
decomposed  by  acids  excepting  when  heated, 
instantly  decomposed  by  alkali,  decomposed 
by  iodohydric  acid,  iodide  of  potassium  and  of 
iron,  with  the  separation  of  gold  and  formation 
of  leriodide. 

b,  Trriodide,  Add  terchloride  of  gold  gra- 
dually to  iodide  of  potassium  in  dilute  solution; 
until  it  is  dark  green ;  agitate  the  liquid  until 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  add  mons 
terchloride,  which  precipitates  the  teriodide. 
It  is  dark  green,  easily  decomposed,  dissolves 
in  hydriodic  acid,  forming  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  crystallizable  solution,  and  unites  with 
basic  iodides  to  form  iodaurides,  which  are 
black  and  crystallizable. 

GONG.  A  large  plate-shaped  cjinbal,  used 
in  China  as  a  substitute  for  bells.  The  metal 
of  which  they  are  composed  is  copper  mixed 
with  20  to  25  pr.  ct.  of  pure  tin.  See  Temper* 
ing,  dec.  under  Brotyze,  on  which  the  peculiar 
ring  of  the  gong  depends.    See  also  Allot. 

GONIOMETER.    Crytt.   An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  angles  made  by  planes  of  ct^^ 
tals  with  each  olYier.  T'wo  \L\xk^^  %t^  ^«^^^ 
direct  or  commoii,  an^  >\ift  x^^^cto»%«  '^^ 
Common  Goniometer  coT»'v*V&,  a*  TC^TW«:«^R^  ^2^ 

%l^^ 
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&g,  88,  of  a  brass  or  silver  semicircle  a  b  c, 
graduated  into  180°,  each  degree  being  marked 
on  the  instrument  by  a  short  line  extending 
from  the  oater  rim  to  the  circle,  which  is 
aboat  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  within  it;  d e 
and/g  are  two  steel  arms,  the  horizontal  one 
being  fixed,  the  vertical  movable ;  beneath  the 
arm  d  e,  a  plate  of  steel  or  brass  is  attached  to 
the  semicircle  near  c,  and  extends  somewhat 
more  than  half*way  towards  a,  its  termination 
being  connected  with  the  semicircle  by  the  bar 
h  for  the  sake  of  firmness :  t  is  the  head  of  a 
pin  in  the  centre  of  motion,  equidistant  from 
all  points  of  the  semi-circumference,  and 
passes  through  both  arms  and  the  brass  plate ; 
on  this  pin  the  arm  /g  is  moved  at  pleasure. 
The  upper  part  of  the  arm  fg  cuts  the  semi- 
circle in  the  figure  precisely  at  90° ;  if  then 
two  faces  of  a  cube  were  presented  to  the 
lower  portions  of  the  two  arms  g  t  and  t  r,  it 
would  be  found  to  fit  them  accurately,  since 
the  planes  of  a  cube  always  meet  each  other 
at  the  angle  of  90°.  But  if  the  solid  be  less 
or  more  than  that  angle,  the  instrument  may 
be  accommodated  to  tbe  angle  by  moving  the 
arm  fg  by  its  termination  /;  and  the  value  of 
the  angle  will  be  indicated  by  the  edge  of  the 
movable  arm.  If  the  crystal  be  small  and 
surrounded  by  obstruction,  the  two  arms  may 
be  drawn  by  the  ends  d  and  /,  so  that  the 
points  g  and  e  will  be  much  nearer  the  pin  t. 
Sometimes  this  goniometer  is  made  in  two 
parts,  the  semicircle  being  one  of  them,  and 
the  two  arms,  connected  by  the  pin,  the  other. 
The  arms  are  then  separately  adjusted  to  the 
crystal,  and  being  secured,  the  pin  is  dropped 
into  the  hole  made  to  receive  it    Phillips. 

Since  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  refiection 

of  the  natural  or  cleaved  surfaces  of  crystals 

is  very  distinct.  Dr.  WoUaston  contrived  the 

R^Ucting  Gxmiomtterf  which  is  very  superior  to 

Fig.  84. 
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the  common  goniometer  in  such  cases.  Fig. 
84  represents  the  principle  on  which  this  in- 
strument operates.  The  angle  a  ^  c  is  required. 
The  eye  at  P,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  crys- 
tal, 6  c,  observes  a  r^ected  image  of  M,  in  the 
direction  of  P  N.  The  crystal  may  now  be 
so  changed  in  its  position,  that  the  same 
image  is  seen  reflected  by  the  next  face,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  P  N.  To  effect  this, 
crystal  must  be  turned  around,  until  a  b  d  has 
the  present  direction  of  b  c.  The  angle  d  b  c 
measures,  therefore,  the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  the  crystal  must  be  turned. 
But  d  b  Cf  subtracted  from  180°,  equals  the 
required  angle  of  the  ci7stal  a  b  c.  The  crys- 
tal is  therefore  passed  in  its  revolution  through 
a  number  of  degrees,  which,  subtracted  from 
180,  give  the  required  angle.    Fig.  85  repre- 

Fig.  85. 


sents  the  goniometer.  A  B  is  the  circle  gra- 
duated to  half  degrees.  By  means  of  the  ver- 
nier, V,  minutes  are  measured.  The  wheel  m 
is  attached  to  the  main  axis,  and  moves  the 
graduated  circle,  together  with  the  adjusted 
crystal.  The  wheel  n  is  connected  with  an 
axis  which  passes  through  the  main  axis 
(which  is  hollow  for  the  purpose),  and  moves 
merely  the  parts  to  which  the  crystal  is  at- 
tached, in  order  to  aid  in  its  adjustment  The 
contrivances  for  the  adjustment  of  the  crystal 
are  at  p,  9,  r.  To  use  the  instrument,  it  must 
be  placed  on  a  small  stand  or  table,  and  so 
elevated,  as  to  allow  the  observer  to  rest  his 
elbows  on  the  table.  The  whole,  thus  firmly 
arranged,  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  window, 
distant  from  the  same  from  six  to  twelve  feet, 
with  the  axis  of  the  instrument  parallel  to  it. 
Before  operation,  a  dark  line  should  be  drawn 
below  the  window  near  the  floor,  parallel  to  the 
bars  of  the  window ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  on 
a  slate  or  board  placed  before  the  observer  on 
the  table. 

The  crystal  is  attached  to  the  movable 
plate,  qt  by  a  piece  of  wax,  and  so  arranged, 
that  the  edge  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes, 
including  the  required  angle,  shall  be  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  This  is  done 
by  varying  its  situation  on  the  plate  9,  or  the 
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situation  of  the  plate  itself,  or  by  means  of  the 
adjacent  joints  and  wheel,  r,  t,  p. 

When  apparently  adjusted,  the  eye  should 
be  brought  close  to  the  crystal,  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  on  looking  into  a  face,  part 
of  the  window  will  be  seen  reflected,  one  bar 
of  which  must  be  selected  for  the  experiment 
If  the  crystal  is  correctly  adjusted,  the  selected 
bar  will  appear  horizontal,  and  on  turning  the 
wheel  fi,  till  this  bar,  reflected,  is  observed  to 
approach  the  dark  line  below  seen  in  a  direct 
view,  it  will  be  found  to  be  parallel  to  this 
dark  line,  and  ultimately  to  coincide  with  it. 
If  there  is  not  a  perfect  coincidence,  the  adjust- 
ment must  be  altered  until  this  coincidence  is 
obtained.  Continue  then  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  n,  till  the  same  bar  is  seen  by  reflection 
in  the  next  face,  and  if  here  there  is  also  a 
coincidence  of  the  reflected  bar  with  the  dark 
line  seen  direct,  the  adjustment  is  complete ; 
if  not,  alterations  must  be  made,  and  the  first 
face  again  tried.  A  few  successive  trials  of 
the  two  faces,  will  enable  the  observer  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  adjustment. 

AAer  adjustment,  180^  on  the  arc  should  be 
brought  opposite  0,  on  the  vernier.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  bar  and  dark  line  is  then  to  be 
obtained,  by  turning  the  wheel  n.  As  soon  as 
obtained,  the  wheel  m  should  be  turned  until 
the  same  coincidence  is  observed,  by  means 
of  the  next  face  of  the  crystal.  If  a  line  on  the 
graduated  circle  now  corresponds  with  0  on  the 
vernier,  the  angle  is  immediately  determined 
by  the  number  of  degrees  marked  by  this  line. 
If  no  line  corresponds  with  0,  we  must  ob- 
serve which  line  on  the  vernier  coincides  with 
a  line  on  the  circle.  If  it  is  the  18th  on  the 
vernier,  and  the  line  on  the  circle  next  below 
0  on  the  vernier  marks  126®,  the  required 
angle  is  l^d^^  18';  if  this  line  marks  125<'  3(K, 
the  required  angle  is  125®  48^. 

Some  goniometers  are  furnished  with  a 
small  polished  reflector  attached  to  the  foot 
of  the  instrument,  below  the  part  t  9,  and 
placed  at  an  oblique  angle  so  as  to  reflect  a 

Fig.  86. 


bar  of  the  window.  The  reflector  may  be 
easily  added  to  the  common  instruments^ 
placing  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  or  such  as 
will  reflect  the  bar  to  the  eye,  when  looking 
towards  the  crystal  while  observing. 

Fig.  86  represents  an  improved  arrangement 
for  adjusting  the  crystal,  drawn  from  a  German 
instrument  The  contrivance  ac  d  is  also  an 
important  addition.  It  Contains  a  slit  at  d  for 
sighting  the  crystals,  by  using  which,  one  of 
the  lines  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  slides  np 
and  down  in  the  part  a  b,  and  also  moves  back 
and  forth,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  gra- 
duated circle,  on  the  pivot  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  stand  of  the  goniometer.    Dana. 

GOTHITE.    See  Browx  Hexatitb. 

GOULARD'S  EXTRACT.    See  Lead. 

GRAMMATITE.    See  Hobnblbhdb. 

GRAMMITE.    See  Tabular  Spab. 

GRANITE.  GeoL  A  rock  composed  ,of 
quartz,  feldspar  and  mica.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  original  rock  from  which 
others  are  derived,  and  to  have  been  in  a  fused 
state.  Hence  its  crystalline  structure.  It  is 
an  excellent  building-stone,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  stratification  or  lamination  is  obtain- 
able in  large  masses.  Syenite  and  other  ig- 
neous rocks  are  popularly  called  granite.  See 
Geologt. 

GRANULAR.  Jtftn.  A  mineral  is  said  to 
be  granular,  when  it  consists  of  coarser  or 
finer  sandy  particles,  more  or  less  coherent 
This  structure  is  due  to  imperfect  Cbtstal- 

LIZATIOir. 

GRAJIULATION.  This  term,  as  applied  to 
metals  or  fusible  substances,  expresses  their 
comminution  into  fine  particles,  or  grains. 
The  usual  process  of  effecting  this  is  to  pour 
the  melted  body  into  water  agitated  simul- 
taneously by  a  twirl-stick  or  stirrer.  The 
manufacture  of  shot  is  an  instance  of  granu- 
lation, though  in  this  instance  the  granules 
are  by  a  suitable  arrangement  made  to  take  a 
spherical  form  and  uniform  size.  Granulation 
increases  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  is  thus 
advantageous  where  they  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  reagents.  The  separation  of 
the  molecules  of  a  solid  body  from  a  liquid  in 
which  it  is  intimately  suspended,  is  also  termed 
granulation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  stearin  from  olein  in  preparmg 
lard  for  the  expression  of  its  oil.  This,  how- 
ever, more  properly,  is  a  species  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  must  be  promoted  by  a  certain 
temperature. 

GRANULITE.    See  Granite  under  Geoloot. 

GRAPHIC  GOLD.  See  Gbaphic  Tbuu- 
miux. 

GRAPHIC  GRANITE.  Gw/.  Is  granite 
mainly  composed  of  feldspar,  with  quartz  dis- 
seminated through  it,  so  as  to  resemble  writ- 
ten characters  on  a  cleaved  surface. 

GRAPHIC  TELLURIUM.  Min.  Syn.  Gra- 
phic Gold,  Schrifterz.  Cryst  Right  Rhombic ; 
cleavage  very  perfect  parallel  to  vertical  prism, 
less  perfect  parallel  to  main  end-plane;  also 
columnar  and  granular.  H.  =s  1*5  —  2.  G.  ^ 
6  —  8«28.  Color  and  streak,  steel-gray;  me- 
tallic ;  fracture  uneven ;  very  sectile. 

Chun.  RtL  Alone  on  charcoal  it  melts  lo  a 
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d«rk-gray  metallic  globale,  depositing  a  white 
eoating,  which  disappears  with  a  greenish 
Hght  by  directing  the  flame  upon  it;  by  long 
blowing,  a  yellow,  malleable  globnle  remains, 
which  at  the  moment  of  cooling  becomes 
White  hot;  in  an  open  tube  it  deposits  white 
ftimes,  which  fuse,  when  heated,  into  transpa- 
reilt  drops.  It  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  depo- 
siting chloride  of  silver;  the  solution  becomes 
milky  by  dilution.  Form.  AgTe  +  2  AuTe,. 
containing  about  60  tellnrinm,  87  gold,  and  13 
silver.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  White 
l*BLLURiuM.  It  occurs  at  Oflenbanya,  Tran* 
sylvan ia,  and  at  Nagyag. 

GRAPHITE.  Min.  Syn.  Plambago,  Black 
Lead,  Carburet  of  Iron.   G'er.  Reissblei.  Cryst 

1. 

Carbon 53-4 

Iron 7-9 

Lime  and  alumina *  36*0 

Silica,  dec 2*7 

Iji>eaL  9fc.  Some  of  the  finest  quality  for  pen- 
tils  is  found  at  Cumberland,  EngU  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness  is  usefully  applied 
to  pencils  for  sketching,  shading,  &c  It  is 
generally  contained  in  primary  rocks,  and  in 
the  older,  altered  limestones,  whose  lead-gray 
color  is  due  to  it.  Fine  specimens  are  found 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Champlaio.  Scales  of 
graphite  are  sometimes  substituted  for  mica  in 
gneiss,  and  constitute  an  extensive  graphite 
formation,  as  in  N.  Carolina,  where  large 
blocks  can  be  quarried  out.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  localities  of  graphite.  Brides  its 
use  for  pencils,  it  is  an  important  constituent 
in  the  black-lead  crucible.    See  Cbuciiils. 

GRASS  OIL.  Syn.  Oil  of  Namur,  Indian- 
grass  Oil.  The  product  of  the  j9ndropogon  Iva» 
tacuicu  Odor  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  roses. 
Boiling  point  from  297®  to  320®.  The  rectified 
oil  consists  of  C^H^.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
8uch,  that  during  distillation  a  portion  of  it  is 
converted  into  resin.  In  its  impure  state  it  is 
composed  of  two  oils,  one  of  which  contains 
oxygen.    Sfenhouse, 

ORATIOLA  OFFICINALIS.  The  resinous 
matter  of  the  herb,  considered  by  Yauquelin  as 
its  active  principle,  consists  of  tannic  acid, 
Gratiolinj  and  a  non-crystalline  substance  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pale  reddish 
yellow  color. 

GratioUn  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  so- 
lution in  warty  groups,  and  in  water  and  ether 
is  but  sparin^lv  soluble.    MarchancL 

GRAY  ANTIMONY.  Min.  Syn.  Sulphnret 
of  Antimony.  Ger,  Antimonglanz,  Grauspiess- 
glanzerz.  Lat.  Stibium,  Plumbum  nigrum. 
Jlchem.  Lupus  metallorum.  Or.  IrtfAfAt.  Cryst. 
Right  Rhombic,  generally  in  long  prisms,  lon- 
gitudinally striated ;  cleavage  perfect  parallel 
to  shorter  lateral  axis;  also  foliated,  granular. 
H,  K  2.  G.  t=s  2-62  —  2-626.  Color  and  streak 
dark  lead-gray;  metallic;  very  sectiie  and 
brittle,  with  a  subconchoidal  fracture. 

Chem,  RtL    Very  fusible,  coloring  the  flame 

bluish  green,  volatilizing,  coating  the  charcoal 

white,  and  giving  the  odor  of  sulphurooA  acid ; 

m  an  open  tube  sublimes  antimonioos  acid« 
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Hexagonal,  with  laminated  structure.  H.  m 
1  —  2.  G.  B  2H>89.  Iron-black,  dark  steel- 
gray  ;  lustre  metallic ;  opake ;  greasy ;  sectfie, 
soils  paper,  and  produces  a  dark  lead-gray 
streak  on  porcelain,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  molybdenite. 

Cfum,  JUL  Very  slowly  and  only  partially 
burned  ofi*  by  the  blowpipe,  leaving  an  ash 
usually  containing  iron;  deflagrates  slightly 
with  saltpeter;  acids  extract  metallic  oxides. 
It  is  essentially  pure  carbon,  C,  with  variable 
quantities  of  foreign  matter,  as  the  following 
analyses  show.  1,  English  of  fine  quality; 
2,  Ceylon,  native;  3,  from  Himalaya;  4, crys» 
tallized,  fVom  Ceylon — all  analysed  by  Prin- 
sep ;  6,  Wunsiedel,  by  Fnchs. 


«. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

62*8 

71*6 

94*6 

99*67 

., 

5H) 

••  7 

37-2 

8*4 

6^C 

0-33 

• .  • 

1*6 

3 

and  then  oxide  of  antimony.  Soluble  in  heated 
muriatic  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  usually  leaving  chloride  of  lead; 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  the  separation 
of  oxide  of  antimony ;  soluble  in  caustic  po- 
tassa,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  on 
adding  acid,  deposits  yellowish  red  sulphuret 
Form.  SbS,,  containing,  when  pure,  72*77  pr. 
ct  antimony. 

Loealy  4rc.  It  occurs  in  numerous  localities; 
very  fine  specimens  are  obtained  at  Fel8<h 
bauya,  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz.  Hungary.  In 
the  U.  S.  at  Carmel,  Penobscot  Co.,  Maine;  at 
Cornish  and  Lyme,  N.  H. ;  at  Soldier's  Delight, 
Md.;  in  the  lead  mines  of  Southern  Ulinois 
and  Kentucky.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  Am* 
xoifT  in  commerce. 

GRAY  COPPER.  Mm.  Syn.  Fahlcrz.  Off. 
Kupferfahlerz,  SchwarzgQltigerz,  Schwarzen. 
Fr,  Cuivre  gris.  CrysL  Regular,  somelimef 
8-hedral,  but  generally  in  hemihedral  formSiM 
shown  in  PI.  YIIL  figs.  12,  13  and  14.  It  is 
often  compounded  on  an  8-hedral  plane,  paral- 
lel to  which  it  cleaves  imperfectly.  It  also 
occurs  granular.  H.bb3  —  4.  G.  =  4'8— M. 
Color  between  steel-gray  and  iron-black;  streak 
the  same  or  brownish ;  metallic ;  opake ;  rather 
brittle,  with  subconchoidal  fracture. 

Chem.  i?f/.  Calcined  in  an  open  tube,  it  gives 
the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid,  sometimes  of  ar- 
senic, and  sublimes  oxide  and  acid  of  antimo- 
ny. It  fuses  on  charcoal,  evolving  the  same 
vapors,  and  by  treating  the  residue  with  soda 
and  borax,  gives  a  copper  globule,  which  by 
cupellation  yields  silver.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  and  partially  by  caustic 
potassa;  from  the  latter  solution,  acid  sepa- 
rates an  orange  or  yellow  sulphuret.  Of  the 
following  analyses,  1,  2,  5,  7,  9,  10,  11  are  by 
H.  Rose,  3  by  Scheidthauer,  4  by  Kersien,  6  by 
Bromeis,  8  by  Lander.  No.  I  is  from  Mar- 
kirchen,  in  Elsace;  2  from  GersdorC  near 
Freiberg;  3,  near  Iglo,  in  Hungary;  4,  near 
Pieira  Santa,  in  Tuscany;  6,  Kapnik,  in  Hun- 
gary; 6,  Durango,  in  Mexico;  7  and  8,  Klaus- 
thai,  on  the  Hartz ;  9  and  10,  near  Wolfach  in 
F&rstenberg;  11,  near  Freiberg. 


GRATWACKE. 


GREEN  EARTH. 


1.            t.           a  4.            6.            6.             7.          a            0.           10.  u. 

aalphur 86-83  86-33  83-34  84-17  85*77  83-76  84-73  84-1  85-50  83-58  81-17 

AntimoDy  ...   18-46  16-58  18-48  84-47  83-94  85-97  38-84  86-8  87-00  86-63  84-68 

Arsenic 10-19      781  3-98  ..  8-88 

Copper 40-60  38-63  35-90  35-80  37-98  37-11  34-48  85-7  85-50  85-83  14-81 

Iron 4-66      4-89  4-90  1-89  0-86  4-48       8-87      4-5      7-00      3-78  5-98 

Zinc 3-69       8-76       1-01  6-05  7-89  5:08      5-55       ..         ..         3-10  0-99 

0-33  0-68       1-09       4-97       8.9  13-85  17*71  31-89 


Silver 0-60      8-37 

Mercury • 


7-58      8-70         Lead,  0-54 


0-9 


99-03    98-71     95-18    95-41     99-34    97-91  100-84  100-9     98-85     99-91     98-87 


Nos.  8,  3,  4  and  6  contained  a  little  qnartz 
gangne. 

Gray  copper  is  remarkable  from  the  replace- 
ment of  many  isomorphous  solphobases,  and 
two  sulphacids.  The  salphuret  of  mercury  in 
3  and  4  is  probably  Hg8.  That  of  copper  is 
probably  Cu^S,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  iso- 
morphous wiih  sulphuret  of  silver,  AgS.  But 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  establish  a  for- 
mula correctly.  Calling  the  acid  SbS^,  since 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  generally  little  or 
nothing,  and  sulphurets  of  iron,  zinc,  and  mer- 
cury RS,  we  have  the  formula  4  R8,  SbS,  -f 
8  (4  CujS,  SbS,).  The  unvarying  proponion 
of  sulphuret  of  copper  in  most  of  the  ore,  seems 
to  separate  its  sulphosalt  from  the  rest;  but 
then  there  is  no  place  for  the  sulphuret  of  silver, 
unless  we  assume  that  it  partly  replaces  the 
copper*  By  including  all  the  bases  together, 
with  Frankenheim,  we  have  the  more  simple 
formula,  4  RS,  SbS,. 

Local  St.  Austle,  Cornwall;  Andreasberg, 
Hartz ;  Dillenberg,  Nassau ;  Schwartz,  Tyrol, 
and  other  places  above  mentioned.  It  is  worked 
for  silver  and  gold. 

GRAYWACKE.  GeoL  A  name  for  some 
of  the  older  slates  of  the  lowest  secondary 
rocks,  now  abandoned. 

GREEN  EARTH.  GasBifSAirD.  Min,  Un- 
der this  name  are  included  several  substances 
apparently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 


aug^tic  and  talcose  minerals,  or  allied  to  chlo- 
rite. But  it  is  remarkable  that  green  sand, 
contained  in  the  upper  secondary  or  lower  ter- 
tiary formations,  often  presents  an  analogous 
composition,  although  no  connection  between 
it  and  the  green  earth  has  been  established, 
nor  are  they  allied  in  all  their  physical  charac- 
ters. The  following  analyses  will  show  the 
differences  in  composition  between  the  true 
green  sand  and  the  green  earth.  Nos.  1  to  5 
are  green  earth.  Nos.  6  to  13,  green  sand; 
but  6  and  7  are  evidently  different  from  8  to 
18  in  their  larger  proportion  of  alumina.  No. 
1  is  grengesite  from  Dalarne,  by  Hisinger,  and 
contains  in  addition  8-18  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese; 2  and  3  are  by  Klaproth,  the  former 
from  Lossossna,  E.  Prussia,  the  latter  from 
Mt.  Baldo,  the  iron  is  given  as  peroxide  and 
the  4-5  alkali  is  soda,  but  from  the  green  color 
it  is  probable  that  the  iron  is  protoxide ;  4  and 
5  are  pseudomorphs  of  augite  from  Fassathal, 
by  Rammelsberg,  who  estimated  §  of  the  iron 
in  4  as  peroxide;  6,  green  sand,  by  Tumeri 
and  7,  from  Gay  Head,  Mass.,  U.  S^  by  S.  L. 
Dana  (ought  not  7  water  to  be  added  1);  8, 
green  sand  in  chloritic  chalk  from  Germany, 
by  Berthier,  the  silica  gelatinized,  and  there 
are  1 1*5  of  quartz  besides  in  the  analysis ;  9  to 
13  from  the  U.  8.,  9  from  Poke  Hill,  Burling- 
ton Co.,  N.  J.,  and  10  from  ScuUtown,  N.  J.,  by 
H.  D.  Rogers;  11  and  18  from  Delaware,  by 
J.  C.  Booth,  and  13  by  C.  Morfit. 


1.         2.       3.          4.            6.          6.        7.         a        9.           10.           11.  12.         13. 

Silica 27-81  51-     53  45-87  39-48  48-5  56-7  46-1  50-75  51-50  48-30  56-35  55-9 

Alumina 14-31  18-     ..  11-18  10.31   17-0  13-3     5-5     6-50  6-40      4-80  600    4-9 

Protoxide  of  iron  85-63  17-     88  24-63  24.60  220  20-1  19.6  22-14  24-30  26-46  22-25  18-1 

Magnesia 14.31     3-5    2  0-28       1-70    3-8     1-2     3-8 

Lime 2-5  ..       1-50  15-24     ..      1-6     .. 


Potassa 

Water 12-53 


4-5  10 
9-      6 


6-72^ 
9-82  5 


::l 


1.50     trace! 


8-67 


..       ..      5-3  12-96    9-96       8.63 
7-0     7-01  8-9     7-50     7-70     10-79 


8-42     8.0 
7-11   12-1 


94-59  99-5  99  100-       100.      98-3  99-9  89-2  99-85  99.86  100-48  100-13  99. 


Of  these  the  1st  is  allied  to  Chlorits.  The 
green  sands  8 — 13,  from  very  different  locali- 
ties, appear  to  point  out  a  definite  composition. 
By  calculating  No.  11,  we  have  2  (KG,  6iO,), 
AljO,,  2  810,4-4  j8  (FeO,  SiO,),  3  HO},  the 
first  member  of  which  resembles  IsoPTm,  and 
the  second  is  sesquihydrate  of  neutral  silicate 
of  iron.  An  average  of  5  analyses  seems  to 
point  out  a  similar  silicate  of  iron,  but  the 
other  member  of  the  formula  is  different  It 
remains  yet  to  be  ascertained  in  what  manner 
the  substances  are  united  together  in  green 
sand. 

Vie,  Green  sand  has  been  largely  employed 
in  the  U.  S.,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  fertilizing 


the  crops,  an  effect  which  might  be  inferred 
from  its  content  of  potassa  alone.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  potassa,  it  usually  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  and  almost  always  phos- 
phates of  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  magnesia. 
In  some  localities  crystallized  phosphate  of 
iron  occurs  in  it  in  abundance.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  hydrous  state  of  the  com- 
pound, whereby  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon 
by  meteoric  agents.  It  may  even  be  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid.  See  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Delaware,  by  J.  C.  Booth.  This 
valuable  formation  extends  from  near  Amboy, 
in  New  Jersey,  through  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  but  as  it  traverses  southward  it 
becomes  more  calcareous,  passing  into  a  shell- 
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marl.  It  occurs  in  beds  of  from  1  to  30  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  analysis  No.  11  was  taken  from 
a  bed  of  about  10  A.  thickness  and  of  uniform 
quality  throughout.  Spread  over  poor  soils  it 
produces  a  remarkable  e0*ect  on  the  crops; 
and  it  may  be  employed  in  quantities  of  from 
30  to  300  bushels  per  acre.  See  Renorts  on 
the  Geology  of  New  Jersey  by  H.  D.  Rogers, 
of  Delaware  by  Booth,  of  Maryland  by  Ducatel, 
and  of  Virginia  by  W.  B.  Rogers.  Green  sand 
has  been  also  applied  to  bottle  glass,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  rich  gr^en  tint. 

GREEN  IRON-STONE.  Min.  Syn.  Allu- 
audit.  Fibrous ;  H.  =  3 ;  G.  =x  3*23 ;  dull  leek- 
green,  altering  by  exposure  to  yellow  and 
brown;  lustre  feeble  silky;  subtraoslucent. 
Fusible  to  a  black  porous  slag;  yielding  water 
in  a  closed  tube ;  gives  the  reactions  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  iron.  Form.  2  (2  FejO,,  POj) 
+  6  HO.  It  occurs  in  Saxony.  (Karsten.) 
The  alluaudite  of  Vauquelin  is  unaoubtedly 
the  same,  from  Hureanx,  France.  See  Bsrau- 
viTx  and  Karphosidbritb. 

GREENLANDITE.    See  Garitbt. 

GREEN  MALACHITE.    See  Malachttb. 

GREENOCKITE.  Miru  Cryst.  Hexagonal, 
the  prism  with  several  6-sided  pyramids ;  late- 
ral cleavage  distinct.  H.  s=  3  —  3-5.  G.  =  4-9. 
Orange-yellow  color  and  streak;  adamantine; 
transparent,  with  strong  double  refraction.  It 
decrepitates  in  a  closed  tube,  assuming  a  pass- 
ing carmine-color;  gives  off  sulphurous  acid, 
and  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  reddish  coating. 
Soluble  in  warm  muridtic  acid,  evolving  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Form.  CdS,  containing 
77*3  pr.  ct.  cadmium.  Local.  Bishopton,  Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland. 

GREENOVITE.  Min,  Cryst  Triclinate(!). 
H.  =s  5  —  7.  G.  =  n-4  —  3.53.  Rose-red,  with 
lighter  streak;  splendent  and  vitreous  on  cleav- 
age planes.  It  consists  of  titanic  acid  74>5,  and 
oxide  ^of  manganese  24*8  (Cacarrie)^  and  ac- 
cording to  Briethaupt  is  manganesian  Sphbkb. 
Local.  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont. 

GREEN-STONE.    See  Diorite, 

GREEN  VITRIOL.  Min.  See  Coppbras. 
Chem,     See  Protosulphaie  of  Ijiotk, 

GRENATITE.    See  Staurotidb. 

GRENGE81TE.    See  Grbbw  Eartb. 

GROPPITE.  Mm  Crystalline,  foliated; 
rose-red;  subtransparent;  brittle;  light  streak. 
H.  =s  3*5.  Gr.  s=  2*73.  It  yields  water  in  a 
tube ;  becomes  white  on  charcoal  with  partial 
fusion,  and  acts  like  a  silicate  to  the  fluxes. 
Form.  2  RO.  SiO,  -f  R^O,,  Sio,  -f  2  HO.  in 
which  RO  is  magnesia,  lime,  potassa  and  soda, 
and  RgO,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  has 
the  same  formula  as  prehnite,  but  with  twice 
as  much  water.    Local.  Gropptrop,  Sweden. 

GROROILITE.    See  Wad. 

GR08SULARITE.    See  Garwrt. 

GUANO.  Corrupted  from  Huano,  the  Peru- 
vian for  dung.  The  accumulated  and  altered 
excretions  of  certain  sea-fowls,  deposited  on 
many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
\fnca,  in  strata,  sometimes  of  many  feet  thick- 
ness. As  a  manure  it  is  of  great  value,  owing 
Its  fertilizing  influence  to  the  nitrogen,  earthy 
and  alkaline  phosphates  and  other  salts  which 
it  contains.  The  variable  proportions  of  these 
ingredients  in  the  different  species  occasions 
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their  difference  of  value.  Those  which  con- 
tain the  largest  per-centage  of  fertilizing  mafr> 
ter  (nitrogenous  matter  and  phosphates)  are 
the  most  valuable.  Below  are  the  analyses 
of  several  varieties.  In  addition  to  the  ingre- 
dients enumerated,  linger  found  xantbic  oxide, 
which,  from  its  inequality  of  distribution 
through  the  guano,  is  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
eased product  secreted  with  the  excrements 
of  the  birds. 

The  average  result  of  the  analjrses  (by  Ure) 
of  genuine  guano  in  reference  to  its  agricol- 
tural  value,  is — 

Azotized  animal  matter  (urate  of  am- 
monia, 6ui.)  capable  of  yielding  8 
to  16  pr.  ct  of  ammonia  by  slow  de- 
composition in  the  soil 50 

Water  8  to  11 

Phosphate  of  lime 12  to  25 

Phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
containing  together  from  5  to  9  pts 

of  ammonia 13 

Silicious  sand 1 

2.  A  brown  yellowish  guado,  by  Oellacher: 

Sal  ammoniac 2-25 

Urate  of  ammonia 12-20 

Oxalate          do 17-78 

Phosphate     do 6*90 

Carbonate      do 0-80 

Humate         do 1-06 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  .  11*63 

Phosphate  of  lime 20«16 

Oxalateof       do 1*30 

Carbonate  of  do 1*65 

Chloride  of  sodium 040 

Sulphate  of  potassa 4-00 

Sulphate  of  soda 4*92 

Waxy  matter 0*75 

Sand 1-68 

Water 4-31 

Undetermined  organic  matter 8-26 


lOO^X) 


3.  Brown  red  guano : 

From  Liverpool. 
BarteU. 

Sal  ammoniac 6-500 

Oxalate  of  ammonia. .  13-351 

Urate  of  ammonia  . . .  3-244 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  6-250 

Waxy  matter 0-600 

Sulphate  of  potassa  ..  4-227 

Sulphate  of  soda 1-119 

Phosphate  of  soda. . . .  5.29 1 
Phosphate  of  ammonia 

and  magnesia 4-196 

Common  salt 0*100 

Phosphate  of  lime. . . .  9.940 

Oxalate  of  lime 16-360 

Alumina 0*104 

Residue   insoluble   in 

nitric  acid 5-800 

Loss  (water,  ammonia, 
undetermined  orga- 
nic matter 22*718 

100*000 


FromLUna. 

VaikeL 

4-2 

10-6 

9-0 

6-0 

5*5 
3-8 


2*6 

14*3 
7*0 


4.7 
32*3 


GUANO. 

CtttKan  Ouano, 

4.  ColqnhotiD's  analysis : 

Urate  of  ammonia,  ammoniacal  salts,  and 

decomposed  animal  matter 17*4 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  oxalate 

'    oflime 48-1 

Fixed  alkaline  salts 10-8 

Stony  matters 14 

Moisture   22-3 

100 

5.  Ure*s  analysis : 

Combustible,  organic,  and  volatile  matter, 

containing  2  j  pr.  ct.  of  ammonia 22*5 

Water 24 

Silica  0'6 

Phosphate  oflime. 53 

100 
Peruvian  Guano* 

6.  Ure*s  analysis : 

Nitrogenized  organic  matter,  including 

urate  of  ammonia 50 

Water... 11 

Phosphate  oflime 25 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia, 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ditto, 
containing  4*9  pr.  ct  of  ammonia. ....  13 
Silica 1 

100 

7.  Kers ten's  analysis  of  two  varieties : 

1.      2. 
Combustible  matter,  of  which  3*2  pr. 
ct.  is  humic  acid;  in  No.  1, 2*7  uric 

acid,  in  No.  2,  traces 36*5  85*0 

Ammonia 8*6    7*5 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. . .  20*5  22*5 
Phosphate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of 

potassium  and  sodium 6*5    8*2 

Quarzy  sand 1*5    2*0 

Water 26-0  25-0 

100    100 
African  Guano, 

8.  Teschemacher's  analysis : 
Volatile  ammonia  and  salts,  as  oxalate, 

phosphate,  and  humate,  with  animal 
matters  containing  5  pr.  ct  ammonia  .  25 
Fixed  alkaline  salts,  as  chloride,  sulphate 

and  phosphate  of  potassa 1 1 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 32 

Water 30 

Earthy  matters ••• 2 

100 

9.  Ure's  analysis,  sample  No.  1 : 
Saline  and  organic  matter,  containing  10 

pr.  ct  of  ammonia 50 

Water 21-5 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  also  of 

potassa 26 

Silica  b 1 

Sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium      1*5 

100 


GUANO. 

10.  Ure*s  analysis,  sample  ^o,  2: 

Combustible  animal  matter 37 

A mmonia,  chiefly  as  phosphate 9*5 

Alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates 18*5 

Alkaline,  chiefly  potash  salts 6*0 

Silica  0*5 

Water 285 

100 

1 1.  Kersten's  analysis  (guano  from  the  island 
of Ichaboe) : 

Combustible  matter,  of  which  6*5  pr.  ct 
is  humic  acid,  with  traces  of  uric  acid  .  39*5 

Ammonia 9-5 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 17*5 

Phosphate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium 7*3 

Quarzy  sand 1*8 

Water 25-0 

hK) 

12.  J.  Davy's  analysis,  comparative  of  the 
American  with  the  African  guano : 

Soluble  matters,  oxalate,  phos- 
phate, and  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, and  animal  matters 41*2    40*3 

Incombustible  and  insoluble,  chief- 
ly phosphate  oflime  and  of  mag- 
nesia   29       28-2 

Incombustible,  soluble,  chloride, 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa       2-8      6*4 

Combustible,  sparingly  soluble, 
chiefly  urate  of  ammonia 19 

Expelled  by  drying;  water  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia 8       25*2 

100     100 
Davy  found  neither  urea  nor  oxalic  acid. 

13.  Francis's  analysis: 

Volatile  salts,  as  oxalate  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  sal  ammoniac,  and  com- 
bustible organic  matter,  containing 
5*50  pr.  ct  of  humic  acid,  uric  acid, 
and  extractive  matter,  and  9*70  pr.  ct 

of  ammonia 42*59 

Water..... 27-13 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 22*39 

Sand 0*81 

Alkaline  salts,  chiefly  phosphate,  chlo- 
ride, and  a  little  sulphate  of  potassa,         7*08 

'  100 
English  Guano, 

14.  J.  Davy's  analysis  of  sample  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast  It  is  light  brown,  and  emits 
an  ammoniacal  odor  when  mixed  with  lime 
and  moistened. 

Saline  matter  (containing,  among  other 
matters,  nitric,  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  lime,  potassa,  ammonia  and 
magnesia)  10 

Organic  matter  (chiefly  vegetable)  inso- 
luble in  water 24 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia 21 

Sand 39 

Hygrometric  moisture 6 

Sir  3  701 


GUARAinN. 

The  sample  from  the  Pentland  Firth,  north 
coast  of  Scoilandi  was  in  lamps,  of  a  dirty 
brown  color,  speckled  with  white,  and  yielded 
an  ammoniacal  odor  when  moistened  and 
mixed  with  lime.  It  consists,  according  to  J. 
Davy,  of— 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  with  a  trace  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium       4 

Vegetable  and  animal  matter,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  destructible  by 

fire  28 

Carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
traces  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 

lime 30«6 

Sand 29-4 

Hygrometric  moisture 8*0 

Genuine  guano  is  sometimes  attempted  to 
be  imitated  by  fraudulent  composts,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  analysis  {Ure)  of  a  fictitious 
article  sold  as  true  Peruvian : 

Common  salt 32*0 

Sand 28 

Sulphate  of  iron • 6*2 

Phosphate  of  lime 4-0 

Organic  matter  from  bad  guano  (to  give 

smell) 28-8 

Moisture  • 7*5 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  composition 
of  guano,  as  presented  by  the  above  analyses, 
and  inferred  from  its  reaay  decomposition,  and 
the  more  or  less  easy  solubility  of  its  important 
ingredients,  that  it  must  prove  an  invaluable 
manure,  even  when  sparingly  applied  to  the 
soil.  Practice  has  preceded  theory  in  this  re- 
spect, and  proved  its  value,  although  there  can 
hi  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  by  Liebig 
to  chemical  agriculture,  has  induced  the  more 
extended  employment  of  guano.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  put  upon  guano,  fh>m  its  proved 
practical  effects,  has  tended  to  confirm  the 
views  of  Liebig,  as  set  forth  in  his  "  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture."  Some  guano  may  be 
also  used  as  a  source  of  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds. 

OUARANIN.  Chem,  Identical  with  Caf- 
FKur.  Found  in  the  Brazilian  Guarana,  or 
dried  fruit  of  the  PauUnia  9orbiH$, 

GUIACUM  OFFICINALE.  Syn.  Lignum 
vitJB.  Tromsdorff's  analysis  of  the  wood  gave, 
Resin  26*0,  bitter  extractive  0*8,  mucous  extractive 
and  vegetable  salt  of  litne  2*8,  coloring  matter  1*0, 
and  wody  fibre  69*4.  The  resin  of  the  bark 
differs  from  that  of  the  wood. 

Retin  exudes  naturally  from  the  stem.  Form. 
C.pHjgOjQ.  {Johnston,)  Jahn  (Jrchiv,  der Pharm, 
1843)  announces  its  composition  as— 

8oA  resin,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  ammo- 
nia    187 

Soft  resin,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  but  dif- 
ficultly in  ammonia 58*3 

Hard  resin,  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not 
in  ether 11*3 

Benzoic  acid traces 

Impurities * 11*7 

Guiacum  resin  by  distillation  yields  water, 

and  an  oily  substance  composed  of  a  neutral 

oil  lighter  than  water  and  of  an  acid  oil  which 

is  heavier,  and  has  its  boiUng  point  at  400^. 
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The  pyrogmacic  acid  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  1-1 10, 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  slightly 
in  water;  oxidizes  on  exposure.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  reduces  gold  and  silver,  and  causes 
iron  and  copper  to  pass  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation.  (Sobrero,)  Caustic  potassa«  but  not 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  dissolve  it,  and  its 
solution  in  the  former  blackens  and  precipi- 
tates carbon  upon  exposure.  Its  formula  is 
C|^HgO..  Jahn  thinks  it  identical  with  ben- 
zoic acid;  but  the  later  researches  of  Deville 
make  it  a  constituent  of  the  resin  which  he 
terms  hydrvret  of  guiacyl,  O^.Ufi^  +  H.  It 
suffers  the  same  change  of  color  observable  ia 
the  guiac  resin,  which  on  exposure  to  air  and 
alkali  passes  from  a  light  rose-red  to  deep 
green.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  series 
as  tolu  balsam.  Osann  proposes  a  mixture  of 
recent  tincture  of  guiacum  and  salt  for  detect- 
ing feeble  electric  currents,  for,  according  to 
Sch6nbein,  it  is  colored  blue  by  ozone,  and 
also  by  chlorine.  As  a  test  of  the  perchlohde 
of  iron  it  is  extremely  sensitive,  becoming 
blue-tinctured  even  when  the  proportion  added 
is  so  small  as  to  give  no  coloring  upon  the 
addition  of  a  tincture  of  galls. 

De  Smedt  uses  hypochlorite  of  soda  to  dia* 
cover  the  presence  of  this  resin,  even  to  the 
^^th  part,  in  those  of  jalap  and  scammony, 
with  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  mixed.  The 
suspected  resin  dissolved  in  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  alcohol  of  0*828,  gives  a  green  color 
to  a  single  drop  of  the  hypochlorite  if  guiac  be 
present  Subsequently  the  green  precipitate 
subsides  and  forms  a  distinct  stratum,  while 
the  supernatant  liquor  retains  its  primitive 
color. 

The  genuineness  of  guiacum  wood,  says 
Schwacke,  is  known  when  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  poured  over 
some  of  its  shavings,  in  a  test  tube  warmed 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  produces  a  bluish  green 
color.  Schacht  and  Muller  have  given  an 
essay  upon  the  blue  color  produced  in  tincture 
of  guiacum  by  various  re-agents  (Jrckiv,  der 
Phamu  XXXV.) ;  but  whether  it  can  be  employed 
to  distinguish  vegetable  from  animal  albumen 
is  yet  uncertain,  as  it  is  still  to  be  shown  whe- 
ther the  former  does  not  produce  the  blue  color 
also  in  its  coagulated  state,  and  the  latter,  like- 
wise, in  its  soluble  form. 

GUM&  Chem.,  Tech.  The  exudations  of 
certain  plants,  which  concrete  in  transparent 
or  translucent  amorphous  drops,  are  of  several 
varieties,  but  distinct  from  the  resins  in  being 
soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
general  formula  is  Cj,H,.0,,,but  at  206^  they 
become  essentially  alterea  in  properties  by  the 
loss  of  one  eq.  of  water.  The  several  species 
of  gums  are  distinguished  by  their  behavior  to 
water.  Some  only  soften  and  swell  up  in  that  li* 
quid ;  others  again  become  dissolved  and  form 
mmeUages.  From  these  it  is  precipitated  unal- 
tered by  alcohol,  and  as  a  white  mass,  insoluble 
in  water,  by  subacetate  of  lead.  (The  mucila- 
ges formed  by  triturating  certain  seeds  in  wa- 
ter, contain  silicated,  calcareous  and  aitra0e»» 
ized  matters.)  Their  proximate  principles  are 
oroMft,  ctrasin,  and  bassorin*  Baudrimont  con- 
siders each  of  them  identical,  and  that  the  ap- 
parent difference  between  them  is  notovingto 
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anjT  species  of  polymorpfaiam,  bnt  to  the  pre- 
tence of  foreign  matters,  which  mix  in  with 
them  daring  desiccation  and  vary  their  proper- 
ties. The  same  chemist  attributes  a  general 
basis  to  all  gums,  and  calls  it  mueote.  It  is  par- 
ticnlarly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  the  same 
substance  generated  in  the  viscous  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar.  Liebig  divides  them  into  gums 
soluble  in  cold  water,  arabin,  mucilage ;  and 
gums  which  only  swell  up  to  a  jelly,  traga- 
canth,  cerasin,  pectin.  Like  sugar  of  milk,  they 
yield  mucio  acid  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid.  Gottlieb  (Jnn,  der  Chenu  und  Pkarm,  lii.) 
obtained  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and  also  the 
metacetonic  acid,  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
potassa  solution  upon  gum;  binozalate  of  po- 
tassa  being  also  a  simultaneous  producu 

Jtrabin.  Form.  Gj^HnO,,,  the  same  as  that 
of  cane  sugar.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  gum  arabic,  Senegal,  and  of  other  gums; 
and  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  as  well  as  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  plants,  it  dissolves  in  water, 
which  becomes  mucilaginous  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  dissolved.  Some  chemists  hold 
that  its  particles,  instead  of  being  dissolved, 
are  merely  suspended  in  water,  and  not  being 
capable  of  suspension  by  alcohol,  are  precipi- 
tated by  it.  But  this  precipitation  will  not 
occur  unless  the  alcohol  be  of  high  proof,  for 
arabin  or  gum  is  retained  by  dilute  spirits. 
Silicate  of  potassa,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  sub- 
salts  of  iron  also  precipitate  it  from  its  appa- 
rent solution.  Ether  and  the  oils  are  without 
influence  in  dissolving  it  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  it  passes  into  mucic,  and  finally 
into  oxalic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid,  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  boiling,  transforms  it  into  dextrin 
and  glucose.  Its  solution  in  boiling  water  is 
much  less  viscous  than  when  made  with  cold 
water.  Their  circular  polarizing  power  is  left 
Arabin  is  not  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, but  when  dissolved  and  exposed  it 
acquires  an  acid  reaction.  According  to  Vau- 
quelin  and  Sipionin,  chlorine  gas  produces 
citric  acid  in  a  solution  of  gum,  but  their  re- 
sult has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  composition  of  arabin  dried  at  213°, 
C,gH|,0,,.  According  to  Guerin  and  Mulder, 
gum  Senegal  at  266°  loses  an  eq.  water,  be- 
coming CjjH.pO^,  which  formula  it  shows  in 
its  compound  with  litharge.  When  the  lead 
compound  is  dried  at  856°  its  formula  is  C,, 
H^O.  {PtligQt)y  but  it  is  altered  in  its  nature. 

Mucilage,  The  gum  obtain  ed  from  carrageen, 
flaxseed,  quince  seed,  althea  root,  symphitum 
and  salep,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitates 
with  oxide  of  lead.  Their  compound  with 
oxide  of  lead  points  to  the  formula  C,jHgO,jj. 
(Mmldtr.)  When  heated  it  behaves  like  arabin. 

BcBtorMf  constituting  a  large  portion  of  gum 
tragacanth  and  other  gums,  is  less  transparent 
than  arabin,  difficultly  pulverizable,  soDens 
and  swells  in  water,  and  forms  a  transparent 
jelly.  The  pure  alkalies  and  silicate  of  potassa 
dissolve  it  completely.  In  composition  it  is 
identical  with  arabin,  and,  like  it,  is  trans- 
formed by  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  grape  sugar  and  cellaloae.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  mucic  add  and  ultunatdy  into 
oxalic  acid. 


Guibourt  c<»isider8  tragacanth  entirely  dif* 
ferent  in  composition  and  chemical  and  phy*> 
sical  properties  from  gum  arabic,  and  as  con* 
sisting  of  an  organized  gelatinous  matter,  and 
that  its  insoluble  portion  is  not  bassorin,  but  a 
mixture  of  starch  and  lignin. 

Adragantin  may  be  modified  arabin,  ae  it 
only  differs  from  it  in  being  unaltered  by  sili- 
cate of  potassa  and  perchloride  of  iron,  and 
also  by  the  peculiar  opaque  mucous  mass 
which  its  precipitate  by  alcohol  forms. 

Mulder*s  analysis  of  the  compound  of  has* 
sorin  and  lead  gives  nearly  C^^fi^^,  Mul- 
der's analysis  of  pectic  acid  gives  the  same 
formula,  and  they  all  appear  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  bodies  from  other  analogous 
properties,  but  different  from  arabin  in  an  ex- 
cess of  oxygen  over  hydrogen.    See  Pkctik. 

By  the  viscous  fermentation  of  beet  roots, 
6cc,  a  mncilaginous  substance  is  produced, 
which,  according  to  Kircher,  has  the  same 
composition  as  arabin. 

Carotin  is  the  chief  proximate  principle  of 
the  gums  yielded  by  the  different  species  of 
Prunut.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  allied  tc 
bassorin,  but  by  boiling  conducts  itself  to  that 
liquid  similarly  as  arabin,  like  which  it  is  alsc 
affected  by  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
The  chloride  of  tin  precipitates  it,  but  this  pro- 
perty does  not  belong  to  the  silicate  of  potassa, 
the  subsalts  of  iron  and  the  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Guerin-Vary, 

CaUnduhrif  Phfteumacolla  and  Pseudotoxin 
seem- to  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  above 
mucilaginous  substances.  It  is  evident  that 
the  chemical  .nature  of  the  several  gums  re- 
mains to  be  investigated.  For  the  gum  from 
torrefied  starch,  see  British  Gum  ;  for  those 
from  the  decomposition  of  starch  spontane- 
ously or  by  sulphuric  acid,  see  Dkxtriit  and 
Starch.  Until  the  composition  and  properties 
of  the  constituents  of  natural  gams  are  well 
known,  investigations  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
depended  on.   < 

(rum  Arabic  is  tiie  gum  of  the  Acacia  vera^ 
arabica,  tortiht,  tentgal,  &c.  The  purest  kind 
is  colorless,  or  light  yellow,  transparent,  some- 
what brittle.  When  darker  colored  and  tougher, 
it  passes  into  Gum  Senegal,  which  appears  to 
contain  a  larger  portion  of  insoluble  or  mucous 
gum  (bassorin?).  The  dry  gum  heated  in  a 
water-bath  loses  about  16  pr.  ct.  water,  besides 
which  it  contains  3  pr.  ct.  salts.  A  solution  of 
gum  prevents  the  precipitation  of  fine  pow- 
ders, and  hence  one  of  its  applications  for 
inks,  mucilages.  Its  clamminess  when  moist, 
and  firmness  when  dry,  gives  rise  to  its  appli- 
cation for  cementing  or  pasting  paper  and 
other  light  articles  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  moisture. 

Gwm  Tragacanth,  the  product  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Atiragalutj  expands  through  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  being  tough  when  dry, 
forms  a  superior  paste  to  gum  arabic.  Between 
these  two  extremes  of  perfectly  soluble  gum 
arabic  and  the  merely  swelling  tragacanth, 
there  appear  to  be  various  mixtures  of  the  two 
gums  obtained  from  different  plants,  such  as 
cherry-tree  gum,  Ac' 

GUM  ELASTIC.    See  Caoutchouc 

GUM  RESINS.    Tech.    Natural  compounds 
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of  garni  resin,  and  essemial  oil,  obrainfd  by 
pniscrunng  ct^rtaiu  plants.  The  milky  t^jcmla* 
tions  upon  pxpostire  to  air  become  coiicrere 
and  changed  ia  aspect. 

The  cnialsion  vrhich  ihej  form  ^iih  warer 
is  owin^  to  the  solnuon  of  the  jram,  and  the 
cc^Dseqoent  suspension  of  the  other  compti- 
nents  in  the  mucilage.  Dilute  alcohol  u  & 
beUer  solvent  of  them  than  spirit  of  greater  j 
strength ♦  because  it  takes  up  both  gam  and  i 
re!sin,  la  dilate  alkaltes  they  arc  completely 
*oJwble»  i 

Gum  resins  are  always  more  or  kss  mixed  , 
with  forei^  imptintiesi,  of  vfhich  it  is  often 
dejiiroa&  to  riil  them*  Lamothe  proposes  the 
following  SCO  mimical  method  i  Macerate  l  pt. 
of  ^m  resin  in  4  pt^.  dijiLtilJed  water  for  a  day, 
frequeTitly  aghtaling  with  a  woollen  spaiatai 
and  at  the  end  of  that  tirne  heat  the  miitore 
ibr  a.  few  minutes  to  158°  or  158°}  and  strain  | 
tbrongh  a  linen  ckih-  Pre sj^  the  residue  gently, 
and  treat  it  again  as  hefc^^e  to  a  fourth  diges- 
tie^n,  with  £  pts*  of  djsiihed  water  each  time. 
The  remaining  pitchy  m^gma  must  be  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  in  half  a  part  of  essence  of 
terpcDilne  and  as  much  distilled  water:  the' 
formerdissfd^-^es  the  resin  ^  the  btter  the  gymmy 
portion.  Strain  with  pressure-  If  the  re.^idoe 
i$  not  entirely  exhauiited*  again  place  it  over 
the  hr?  wJih  a  (te^h  quantity  of  e^^ential  oil 
and  waien  Mix  all  the  liquids,  and  evaporate 
over  a  trater-baih,  dtiritii^  constaJit  stjrriogr 
until  the  di<^»ipaLion  of  the  water. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  r^sios  and 
gums  in  the  gam-resin»  have  not  been  inves- 
tigated, excepting  iu  a  few  instances.  The 
principal  ^'^um-restus  are  flmmoniat,  asuUMida, 
^dellium^  erjiphorbium,  j^'albHoum,  gambu^^e* 
myrrh,  otibanuin,  opium  and  scammony.  Kec 
these  articles* 

GUN-UO  rrON.    see  Cottott, 

GUNPOWDER.  T^rL  A  mixture  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  nnd  chnrcoal,  which  deflagrates  vio- 
lently whi-n  touched  by  a  impark.  The  mate- 
rials are  required  in  a  state  of  p-eat  purity 
and  finely  pulverized.  Saltpeter  is  freed  from 
all  chloride  (clL^rr]mon  salt),  by  crystallixtug  it 
in  fine  powder,  aod  washing  with  a  saturate*! 
solution  of  pure  saltptMer.  This  crystalline 
dour  may  be  employed  withtiut  farther  grind- 
ing, but  if  it  IS  to  he  stored  u]i,  it  should  be 
fused  and  ca^^t  into  blocks.  The  flowers  of 
sulphur  are  apt  to  contain  sulphuric  acid,  and 
hence  pure  roll  sulphur  is  pulverized.  The 
best  charcoal  is  made  from  branches  gf  willow, 
hazel,  vine,  &:c»,  I  to  S  inches  thick,  in  iron 
cylinders,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  return 
and  carbonization  of  tarry  vapors*  Panicles 
of  sand  remaining  with  the  charenal  might 
endanger  eitplositm.  The  charcoal  is  pulve^ 
rized  in  revuhinjE^  drum^  or  cylinders,  with 
Uingiiudhial  ledges,  by  means  of  bronze  or 
fine  bullets;  for' exainplCr  36  Ihs-  of  charcoal 
are  put  into  the  drum  wuh  3  cwt.  of  burets, 
and  revolved  for  13  hmirs,  at  30  revolutions 
per  minute  J  30  lbs,  roll  sulphur  is  then  intro^ 
duced,  and  pulverized  and  mixed  with  the 
charcoal  at  the  same  time.  The  Oap  of  the 
drum  is  replaced  by  a  sieve,  and  by  revolving, 
the  Eijxed  powder  falls  into  the  trough  below. 
This  is  then  mixed  with  fitie  sttAvpeiet  in.  wx- 
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o^hcr  drum  with  tin  tnllets-    The  whole 

ture  beitig  moistened  with  j\  water,  is  tp 
I  inch  thick  on  a  copper  ^rarface,  a  voitt^ 
laid  nver  il,  another  layer  of  pa«ie,  ani  t$  ot 
until  of  isufHcient  thjoknesi  to  go  tmdcr ill 
hydraulic  pres^^  where  the  Isyem  trt  n^iiC^d 
to  ^  their  former  thicknesa,  Bl«iiiplti|  mUk 
and  chasers  are  also  u%t4  both  for  pulipfripaf 
and  mixmg. 

The  cake  is  next  lunula  led  or  oDm?4 
Ltnops  could  not  be  used,  from  the  difflentlr 
of  regulating  &  charge*  &»<!  »"  tither  friwtdL 
Dust  powder  would  be  apt  to  separate  t/f  ^x^ 
riage  in  kegs,  the  h^^arier  saHpeter  mxia  al» 
phur  sinking  to  ihe  bottom.  Grain  poinitrti 
more  advantageous  on  other  acci^uum,  t%t 
ignition  of  a  lump  can  only  be  progresim; 
that  of  dost,  less  violent,  because  th^  ptfttciei 
lie  too  clci^e;  while  in  grain  it  i^rtrs  manf 
grains  or  potots  simttUaneou&lyi  uioreoren 
H^rains  are  less  attractive  of  zncuMure  tliu 
dust*  Fiue  grained  t>owder  ipjiie^  mort  f»» 
plosively  than  coarse,  and  hence  the  tovmn 
is  user!  for  sport ing^  the  latter  for  cannot* 
The  cake  is  broken  by  crushing  it  into  ^Mfit 
sand,  which  by  siAing  is  separated  intoduiit 
grain  of  proper  stae,  and  those  tixi  large,  Tht 
sieves  are  made  of  brass  wire,  hjur»  perfonMl 
parchment,  leather,  &c* 

The  grain  is  usoally  polished  or  gUfed  if 
being  introduced  into  revolviitg  barreh,  tfff 
slightly  moistened,  made  to  rcvylve  ^towtf  «$ 
first,  then  faster,  and  finally  more  thwlj  » 
cool  oOf  the  powderi  It  is  then  dri^  ia  lajtn 
I  in  the  open  air,  in  sun  or  shade,  or  suU  hettrr 
by  currents  pf  warm,  dry  air,  in  apanroeuts. 

Cfmifiosiiiotu  The  following  table  preseats  (fee 
curaposition  of  various  kind^  of  gunpowder- 


MlndfifPlFVite. 

T^MOp^Ak    1 

Cbwo-t. 

"^1 

Be^t  comoo^itton. .<,....*<■ . 

17-76 
17-d 

ie-6  ' 

17-3 
18-0 
15-6 
15-8 
11-4 
25-0 
23*9 
37-4 
31*0 
34^8 
1 7-5 
24-7 

1^' 

Prn^fttan  militarv  ....    *..>«> 

IS-I 

154 
1*3 

204 

American  and  French,  military 
Austriao.  musket  .,,*..*..... 

E  hflflish  { Wflltham\ *  * . , 

"        f  Darttbrdi  . .  ^  < * 

Ital  ian .  militarv  . .  -  * •  * 

Herman   cannon  .j. ..*.**,■• 

lfr€ 

Dutch,          "        

llM 

(Chinese    militarv. . .«.  t .  .,*•< 

Bl.Tstinif ,,  .* 

Ttal  1  an    ^norlioff  ** *....« 

French       **        ...,...**«*.* 

Champy * **. 

The  proportions  may  evidently  be  Tihfd 
within  wide  limits,  and  they  constiiute  sa 
many  kinds  of  powder,  according  to  tbe  «b^ 
ject  tn  view.  The  nature  of  the  bodiea  tffall- 
iog  from  the  explosion  enables  us  to  estinLite 
with  some  precision  the  force  of  powder,  bat 
experience  has  led  to  similar  and  more  leli* 
able  results.  When  a  mis  ture  of  4  pts.  mtn? 
(1  equiv.)  and  I  pt  charcoaJ  (4  equivv)  are 
deflagrated,  the  combustion  is  vivid  from  ib€ 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  nittic  acid  in  the 
saltpeter,  by  the  fonnation  of  carbonic  acid 
\  ajii  tiT.\4£^w?i!(l  Uberation  of  uitrogcUi,  K0,^0( 
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h  C4  »  KO,  CO,  +  N  4.  3  CO.  Since  car- 
icm  combines  more  slowly  and  progressively 
rith  oxygen,  and  part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
emmins  with  the  potassa,  and  since  carbon 
loes  not  decompose  the  potassa,  the  action  is 
ns  Tiolent  than  where  sulphnr  is  employed. 
Tbas  when  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  nitre,  1  pt.  car- 
onate  of  potassa,  and  1  pt.  sulphur,  are  gently 
leated,  the  sulphur  begins  to  fuse,  and  a  vio- 
mt  explosion  ensues,  which  would  endanger 
he  strongest  vessels,  because  the  gaseous 
latter,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
cids,  are  instantly  and  not  progressively  libe- 
ated;  sulphate  of  potassa,  with  some  sulphu- 
et  of  potassium,  remams.  While  therefore  a 
owder,  made  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphur, 
roald  explode  violently  and  dangerously,  and 
rliile  the  deflagration  of  charcoal  is  too  slow, 

proper  mixture  of  the  two  combustibles  with 
itre  produces  the  best  explosive  compound. 
•he  reason  why  a  violently  explosive  body, 
Jce  that  above  mentioned,  or  any  fulminating 
abttance,  cannot  be  employed  as  gunpowder, 
,es  in  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  inertia 
f  a  body.  Suppose  a  bullet  to  be  rammed 
ito  a  gun  above  the  powder,  and  the  latter  to 
e  then  ignited,  the  gases  evolved  must  first 
rercome  the  inertia  of  the  ball,  which  for  the 
rst  moment  of  time  acts  as  resistingly  as  the 
ides  of  the  barrel.  If  then  the  powder  be  ful- 
linating,  nearly  all  the  gas  is  generated  at 
lis  moment  of  time,  and  the  consequence 
last  be  a  bursting  of  the  barrel,  unless  it  be 
f  inordinate  strength.  If  it  be  common  gun- 
owder,  its  ignition  is  progressive,  so  that  the 
mall  amount  of  gas  generated  in  the  first  in- 
tant  exerts  itself  to  propel  the  ball,  whose 
elocity  is  accelerated  by  the  continued  evolu- 
on  of  gas  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
ibe. 

The  composition  of  the  best  powder  in  the 
bove  is  precisely  KO,  NO^  +  C,  +  S, 
rhich  by  explosion  is  resolved  into  KS  -f- 
r  +  3  CO,.  100  pts.  by  weight  yield  59  pts. 
y  weight  of  gas,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
r  1  vol.  yields  300  vols.  gas.  A  powder  com- 
osed  of  KO,  NO5  4-  C.  4-  8,  somewhat  s;mi- 
ir  to  the  Chinese  powder  in  the  above  table 
or  35-5  charcoal  and  15*8  sulphur  to  100 
itre),  is  resolved  into  KS  -f  N  -f  6  CO. 
00  pts.  yield  64  pts.  gas  (nitrogen  and  car- 
onic  oxide),  or  1  vol.  yields  4.')0  vols.  gas. 
:  would  seem  therefore  that  the  latter  compo- 
ition  were  the  better;  but  the  heat  developed 
rhere  carbonic  acid  is  produced  is  twice  as 
reat  as  where  carbonic  oxide  results,  and 
lerefore  the  expansive  force  of  the  former  is 
luch  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  For  the 
00  vols,  of  the  first  heated  to  2200^  become 
600,  while  the  450  of  the  last  when  heated 
>  1  too®  become  only  1400.  This  expansive 
>rce  of  the  former  more  than  counterbalances 
le  greater  amount  of  gas  and  less  cost  of  the 
itter.  Between  these  extremes,  we  have  vari- 
os  compositions,  by  which  mixtures  of  car- 
onlc  oxide  and  acid  result,  and  a  difierent 
nlphuret  of  potassium.  Thus  the  blasting 
owder  of  the  above  table  is  KO,  NO.  -f  C. 
-  8^  and  yields  KS,  -f  N  4.  2  CO,  4-  2  CO. 
taeh  powder  with  excess  of  sulphur  should 
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not  be  used  for  fire-arms,  as  the  bisalphtiret 
of  potassium  remaining  would  form,  besides 
sulphate  of  potassa,  some  free  sulphuric  acid 
by  oxidation,  whereby  the  metal  would  be  cor- 
roded. In  the  best  powder,  and  in  all  those 
with  less  sulphur,  the  simple  sulphuret  of 
potassium  can  only  oxidize  to  neutral  sulphate 
of  potassa.  But  powder  with  excess  of  sul- 
phur may  be  used  for  blasting  rocks,  and  pre- 
sents the  advantage  of  greater  explosiveness. 
The  more  powerful  action  of  gun-cotton  will 
probably  cause  it  to  be  substituted  for  gun- 
powder, in  blasting,  if  not  for  other  appUca- 
tions.     See  CoTTOjr,  (Gc:r.) 

GURJUN.    A  thin  balsam,  well  known  in 
the  Indian   bazaars,  analogous   in  physical, 
chemical,  and  therapeutic  properties  to  copaiva 
balsam.    (^0*ShaugHetsy,)    It  is  the  product  of 
I  a  tree,  the  Dipterorat-put  lavi*.    As  found  in 
I  commerce,  it  is  a  brown,  semitransparent,  oily 
I  liquid,  of  spec.  grav.  0*962,  totally  insoluble  in 
j  water,  difficultly  in  ether,  but  readily  in  hot 
I  alcohol  of  0*835.    By  distillation,  water  is  eli- 
I  minatcd,and  aAerwards  a  crystalline  substance 
'  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  still,  while  an 
essential  oil  runs  over,  and  a  residuum  re- 
mains. 

Eisential  oil.  Freed  from  water  by  prolonged 
contact  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium  and  re- 
distillation, it  is  nearly  colorless,  boils  at  240^, 
and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*934.  Is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  naphtha  and  the  oils,  and  dis- 
solves caoutchouc,  copal,  valerian  resin,  and 
solid  gluten.  Potassium  and  sodium  are  pre- 
served unaltered  in  it,  and  with  undiminished 
lustre.  Its  odor  resembles  that  of  oil  of  co-  . 
paiva. 

The  resin  remaining  aAer  the  distillation  of 
the  oil  is  light  brown,  faintly  acrid  and  easily 
fusible.  It  is  separable  into  two  resins  by  ab- 
solute alcohol,  of  which  the  insoluble  Beta 
resin  dissolves  in  alcohol  of  0*835.  Buth  have 
acid  properties,  and  are  analogous  to  the  co- 
paiba acid  resins.  Like  one  of  them,  the  gur- 
jun  Jlpha  resin  forms  a  saline  compound 
with  magnesia,  which  dissolves  in  a  mixture 
of  the  beta  resin  and  essential  oil.  {Cheni,  Gaz. 
1843.) 
GURHOFFITE.  See  Bitter  Spar. 
GUTTA  PERCHA.  The  Malayan  name 
for  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Malacca,  Borneo,  and  their  vicinities.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  tree  is  unknown.  Gutta 
percha  is  a  variety  of  caoutchouc,  but  when 
crude,  difi^^rs  from  it  in  several  particulars. 
It  is  of  a  dirty  while  color,  very  tenacious,  non- 
elastic,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  wood  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  McLagan's  analyses,  it  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  caoutchouc,  as  it  yields  similar  pro- 
ducts by  distillation,  and,  like  it,  is  soluble  in 
caoutchicine,  coal  naphtha,  and  ether.  Heat 
develops  its  most  distinctive  peculiarity.  Water 
at  110°  does  not  afi'ect  it,  but  at  145°  and  up- 
wards it  softens  and  becomes  so  pliant  that  it 
can  be  moulded  in  forms  or  rolled  in  sheets. 
Its  caoutchouc  elasticity  in  the  so  A  state  de- 
creases as  it  hardens  again,  and  at  last,  when 
the  gutta  has  acquired  its  original  rigidity,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  capable  of  alcet^A\^ 
hardening  and  sodexua^  asi^  u^sis^i  ot  >xc&»^ 
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without  change  of  property.  It  is  ductile  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  so  tenacious  that  a  piece 
of  i  inch  thickness,  when  cold,  will  suspend 
upwards  of  40  lbs.  without  breaking.  Its  plia* 
bilily  in  a  soft  state,  and  other  advantageous 
properties,  render  it  a  useful  substitute  for  India 
rubber  for  many  purposes.  The  Malays  use  it 
as  material  for  many  domestic  implements. 
(  Ed.  Phil  Jour.)  See  Kent  in  Amer,  Jour.  Sept 
1848 ;  Yogel  in  Chem.  Gaz.  vi.  236 ;  and  Whis 
haw,  vi.  352. 

GUYAQUILLITE.  Min.  A  mineral  resin, 
of  pale-yellow  color;  G.  si  1'092.  Begins  to 
fuse  at  157^  is  perfectly  fluid  at  212^  and 
forms  empyreumatic  oils  by  distillation.  Its 
solution  in  alcohol  has  a  very  bitter  taste; 
soluble  in  dilute  potassa,  and  reprecipitable  b^ 
acids;  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  reprecipi- 
table by  water.  It  combines  with  bases.  Form. 
C^HijO^.   See  BiaiHoiLtTB,  Middlstonitk, 

RSTIRITB. 

GYMNITE.  Min.  It  occurs  near  Baltimore, 
and,  according  to  Thomson,  its  composition  is 
2  MgO,  SiOL  4-  3  HO. 

GYPSUM.  Min.  Syn.  Alabaster,  Selenite, 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  Plaster  of  Paris;  ri^«(. 
Cryst  Oblique  Rhombic;  cleavage  very  per- 
fect parallel  to  second  end-plane ;  two  others 
imperfect;  PI.  IX.  figs.  30,  31.  It  is  some- 
times compounded  on  a  plane  parallel  to  a 
front  edge,  and  gives  an  arrow-shaped  form. 
It  also  occurs  lamellar,  fibrous,  granular  and 
nearly  compact  (Plaster).  H.  =s  1'5  —  2.  G^ 
^&  2*31  —  2*36.  Color  generally  white,  some- 
times reddish,  yellowish  blue;  lustre  of  main 
cleavage  pearly,  otherwise  vitreous ;  transpa- 
rent, nearly  opake. 

Chem.  JUL  Yields  water  in  a  tube ;  on  char- 
coal becomes  white,  opake,  exfoliates,  and 
fuses  to  a  white  enamel  with  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  is  partly  reduced  to  a  sulphuret; 
fuses  readily  to  a  clear  bead,  which  enamels 
on  cooling.  Form.  CaO,  SO,  +  2  HO.  See 
further  Sulphate  of  lime  under  Calcivx. 

LocaL  When  crystallized,  it  is  sometimes 
termed  Selenite;  when  fine-grained  and  trans- 
lucent. Alabaster.  Massive  gypsum,  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  occurs  in  extensive  deposits  in  se- 
condary and  tertiary  deposits,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  rock  salt  or  salines. 
Fine  specimens  occur  in  many  localities  in 
Europe.  In  the  U.  S.,  large  beds  occur  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Yirginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas.  Fine  specimens  are  found  at  Lock- 
port,  Camillus,  Manlius,  N.  Y.;  Poland  and 
Canfield,  Ohio ;  on  the  St  Mary's  and  Patuxent, 
Md.  Beautifully  curved  fibrous  efl9orescences 
ornament  some  of  the  farthest  chambers  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky.  Heavy  beds  occur 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Vie.  Gypsum  is  a  valuable  mineral  for  ap- 
plication in  agriculture;  for  taking  plaster 
casts  of  objects  of  ornament  and  utihty;  as 
an  addition  to  mortars  and  cements ;  and  in 
making  artificial  marbles.  It  is  of  great  value 
for  moulds  in  stereotyping,  and  obtaining  fine 
metallic  castings  generally;  for  moulds  in 
porcelain,  and  nearly  all  the  clay  manufac- 
tures.   See  SU^hate  of  Ume  under  Calgivx. 

GYRASOL.    See  Opal. 
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HAIDINGERITE.    See  Bkethikeitk. 

HAIR.  Its  organic  constituents  are  mar 
garin,  olein,  a  brown  matter,  soluble  in  water, 
lactate  of  ammonia,  and  margaric  acid. 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  phosphate  of  lime  and  silica  are  the  in- 
organic components.  The  proportion  of  solu- 
ble and  insoluble  inorganic  parts  varies  in 
hairs  even  of  the  same  color. 

According  to  Van  Lear,  hair  consists  of  a 
gelatinous  tissue,  the  formula  of  which  is 
C,jH,QN,Og,  and  of  bi-sulphuret  of  protein, 
^40^»i^iPtfir  The  effect  of  several  of  the 
metafile  salts  upon  the  color  of  the  hair  is  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  which  it  con- 
tains. After  extracting  the  unessential  con- 
stituents with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
passing  chlorine  through  it  in  water,  a  chlorite 
of  protein  is  formed.  By  dissolving  the  latter 
in  ammonia,  and  washing  the  evaporated  re- 
sidue with  alcohol,  it  forms  tritoxy-protein. 
By  dissolving  pure  hair  in  caustic  potassa, 
and  precipitating  with  excess  of  acid,  a  yel- 
low bioxy-protein  is  obtained. 

HAIR  PYRITES.  Min.  Syn.  Capillary  P.; 
Haarkies ;  Sulphuret  of  Nickel.  Cryst  Hex- 
agonal, with  rhombic  cleavage ;  generally  in 
fine  hair-like  form.  H.  ^3.  G.  =3  5*278. 
Light  yellow;  metallic;  opake;  brittle.  It 
gives  sulphurous  acid  by  roasting ;  and  forms, 
on  charcoal,  a  malleable,  magnetic  mass, 
which  behaves  to  the  fluxes  like  nickel;  solu- 
ble in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Form.  NiS.  Local, 
Johanngeorgenstadt,  Andreasberg,  and  Com- 
wall.       

HALLITE.    See  Aluxiitite. 

HALLOYSITE.  Min.  Syn.  Halloyliie. 
Tuisite,  Lenzinite,  Severile,  Pholeriie,  No'j- 
tronite,  Pinguite.  Amorphous,  earthy,  soft, 
unctuous,  white,  variously  tinted.  They  yield 
water  in  a  closed  tube ;  some  are  fusible,  and 
others  not;  they  are  wholly  decomposed  by 
oil  of  vitriol.  They  are  all  hydrous  silicates 
of  alumina,  and  are  probably  mixtures  of  dif- 
ferent hydrosilicates.  In  nontronite  and  pin- 
guite, the  alumina  appears  to  be  replaced  by 
oxide  of  iron.  They  contain  37  to  46  pr.  ct 
silica,  32  to  40  alumina,  and  15  to  25  water. 
See  Allophaitb,  Bole,  d^c 

HALOGENS.  A  term  derived  from  Ut,  $aU, 
and  applied  by  Berzelius  to  those  elementary 
bodies  whose  union  with  the  metals  produce 
haloid  salts.  Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
fluorine  are  the  simple  halogens,  but  as  cyan- 
ogen, by  analogy,  behaves  similarly,  it  is 
styled  a  compound  halogen  bodv. 

HALOID  SALTS.  Syn.  Halogen  Salts. 
Compounds  of  a  metal  and  a  halogen  body. 
The  term  is  from  Axe,  ialt,  and  li/of,  form,  be- 
cause the  principal  group  consists  mostly  of 
binary  compounds,  one  or  both  of  which  are 
analogous  in  composition  to  common  salt 
The  single  and  double  chlorides,  iodides,  cyan- 
ides, and  the  like,  are  of  the  haloid  class  of 
salts.  They  differ  in  constitution  from  the 
oxyiolti,  and  hence  are  sometimes  styled  salts 
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the  kydrltddi.  In  the  double  haloids,  the 
'8  are  usually  the  electro-positive,  and  the 
cMda  the  electro-negative  metals.  For  the 
m^on  of  water,  see  Rose  in  Chenu  Gas^  vol.  L 
^ A  and  Pogg,  Jnn,  iv.  633. 

SARMALIN.  Form.  C^H.,NgO,  or  Cj^H,^ 
V^Ojf  (^FrUzsche),  Exists  in  tne  seeds  oi  the 
wSyniMtm  harmaloj  which  are  abundant  in  Rus- 
It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  brown  trans- 
it crystals,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in 
leohol  than  in  ether  or  water.  Its  salts 
~?JWm.  Gaz.  v.  348)  are  yellow,  unless  it  has 
«D  previously  oxidized,  then  they  are  of  a 
llliant  red.  Being  of  easy  application,  its  co- 
ring matter  is  coming  into  use  as  a  dye- 

Xeucohamrin,    Obtained  by  heating  chromate 

liarmalin,  extracting  by  alcohol,  and  evapo- 

:,  to  form  colorless  prismatic  crystals ;  or 

treating  harmalin  with  a  small  dose  of  ni- 

acid.    The  harmin  of  Fritsche,  which  is 

)]y  identical,  is  described  at  p.  477,  Chem. 

vol.  V. 

t  t^krifioharmin.  Add  alcohol  to  an  aqueous 
P^vtion  of  sulphate  of  harmalin,  and  then,  gra- 
Inally,  strong  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate,  or 
••lit  of  the  new  base,  washed  with  alcohol, 
^laaolved  in  water,  and  precipitated,  is  of  a 
V^lden-yellow  color. 

.      Sarmala,  or  Porphyharmifu    Extracted  from 
we  seeds,  by  infusing  them  with  a  little  alco- 
hol for  some  time,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  treat- 
**Jg  the  seeds  with  acidulated  water,  and  pre- 
^ipitoling  by  ammonia,  when  it  falls  of  a  bril- 
«aiat  red  color.   See  further  Chent,  Gaz,  v.  348. 
fiARMOTOME.    Min.    8yn.  Baryt-harmo- 
|Oine;  Andreolite;  Andreasbergolite;  Ercinite. 
^*r.  Kreuzstein.    Lime-harmotome ;   Phillip- 
•ite;  Gismondine;  Aricite;  Zeagonite;   Mor- 
^enite.    Cryst.  Right  rhombic.    H.  =  4  —  4-5. 
Q.8s2 — 2*4.    White,  of  various  shades;  vi- 
treous; translucent,  opake;  brittle,  with  un- 
even fracture.    Baryt-H.  fuses  with  difficulty, 
tod  without  effervescence;  the  lime  harmo- 
tome  swells  up ;  both  yield  water  in  a  tube. 
Both  are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  when  in 
^e  powder.     From  many  analyses  of  both 
varieties,  they  appear  to  be  the  same,  and  their 
general    formula    3R0,  2  8iO.  -f  4  (Al^O,. 
2  8iOj).f  18H0;    in   which  RO   is   baryta, 
lime,  potassa,  and  soda. 

1. 

Silica 38*50 

Sulphuric  acid 8*16 

Alumina 29*25 

Potassa — 

Soda 1656 

Lime M4 

Oxide  of  iron 1*50 

Ox.  manganese 1*00 

Chlorine — 

Sulphur (H8)     3-00 

Water — 


HARRINGTONITE.    See  Basvicrrs  and 

MSSOTTPX. 

HARTIN.  Min.  A  white  crystalline  resin, 
obtained  from  an  ether-extract  of  brown  coal; 
inodorous  and  tasteless ;  most  soluble  in  dis- 
tilled petroleum,  begins  to  fuse  and  decom- 
pose at  446®.  Form.  C^qH^Gj.  Another  resin 
separated  from  hartin,  consist:;  of  several  other 
resins,  of  which  the  «  resin  is  C^jHjgOj,  the 
0  resin  Cj^H^jOg.  Two  distinct  resins  occur 
in  the  same  orown  coal,  one  of  which  has  the 
composition  and  nearly  all  the  properties  of 
hartin,  the  other  is  hartite. 

HARTITE.  Min.  CrysU  Oblique  Rhombic. 
H.=l.  G.=  l-046.  White,  translucent,  greasy. 
Fuses  at  168°,  and  distils  over  scarcely 
changed ;  is  very  soluble  in  ether.  Form.  C^H^, 
and  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  tekoretin. 

HATCHETIN.  Mineral  Tallow.  Crystal- 
line, soft  as  wax;  G.  =  0-916.  White,  trans- 
parent, greasy.  Fuses  at  115®,  distils  over 
unchanged ;  dissolves  slightly  in  hot  alcohol, 
much  more  in  hot  ether.  Form.  CH,  which  is 
the  same  as  ozokerite. 

HAU8SMANNITE.  Min.  8yn.  Black 
Manganese;  Scharfmanganerz.  Cryst.  Qua- 
dratic ;  cleavage  parallel  to  main  end-plane ; 
also  granular.  H.  a=  5  —  5*5.  G.  =  4*72. 
Brownish  black,  submetallic,  opake;  uneven 
fracture,  and  brown  streak.  Oil  of  vitriol 
colors  the  powder  red;  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  with  evolution  of  a  little  chlorine ;  be- 
haves to  the  fluxes  like  oxide  of  manganese. 
Form.  MnO,  MnjO,,  corresponding  to  magnetic 
iron,  with  which  it  appears  strange  that  it  is 
not  isomorphous.  Local,  Ilmenau,  in  Tha- 
ringen:  Framont,  in  Elsace;  and  Lebanon, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

HAUYNE.  Min.  Syn.  Nosean,  Ittnerite, 
Spinellan,  Lapis  Lazuli,  Ultramarine,  Lazur- 
stein.  Cryst.  Regular  12-hedron.  H.=  5-5 — 6. 
G.=s2'5  —  3-3.  Brilliant  azure-blue,  rarely 
green;  vitreous;  transparent, opake;  fracture 
uneven,  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  white 
blebby  glass.  Decomposed  by  muriatic  acid, 
the  silica  gelatinizing. 

Analysis.  1  and  2  by  Bergmann ;  4  by  L. 
Gmelin  ;  3,  5,  6,  and  7  by  Varrentrapp.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Nosean,  from  Laacher  lake ;  4,  Hauyne, 
from  Marino;  and  5,  from  Nicdermendig: 
6,  Lapis  Lazuli ;  and  7,  Artificial  Ultramarine. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

37-00 

35-99 

35-48 

35-01 

^  45-50 

45-60 

11*56 

9-17 

12-39 

12-60 

5-89 

3-83 

27-50 

3267 

18-87 

27-41 

31-76 

23-30 





15*45 

— 

— 

1-76 

12-24 

17-84 

_ 

9-12 

9-09 

21-48 

8-14 

1-11 

12-00 

12-55 

3-52 

0-02 

1-15 

0-04 

1-16 

0-17 

0-86 

1-06 

0-50 

— 

— 

— 

— 





0*65 

_ 

0-58 

0-42 

trace 

1-50 



3-45 

•24 

0-95 

1-69 

— 

1-85 

— 

•62 

0-12 

— 

99-01         99-59         99-22         98-81         98-30         98-11 


98-78 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  a 
Jbrmula,  although  the  above  minerals  doubt- 
less agree  in  composition.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  |  silicate  of  alumina,  with  |  or 
f  silicate  of  Jjjoe  or  alkali,  together  with  sul- 


phate and  muriate  of  alkali,  which  is  chiefly 
soda. 

Local,    ifc.    Hauyne    oecurs    la  V^vsrsabSL 
lavas,  at  the  Laacher  \«ke,  axk!i^\«^«n&stL^va.« 
near  Andernach  on  \>\«  'B>ime.   \j».\\v\kw^^ 
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18  found  in  granite  and  altered  limestones, 
and  is  broaght  from  China,  Siberia,  Persia,  ^. 
For  its  use  as  a  pigment,  see  ULTRAXAmivx. 

HAYDENrrE.  Min.  Cryst  Oblique  Rhom- 
bic. H.ss3.  G.s=  2*136  — 2-265.  Brownish, 
greenish,  or  wine-yellow;  vitreous,  bright; 
translucent,  transparent;  brittle.  In  a  tube 
it  gives  ok  water  and  empyreumatic  odor; 
fuses  with  difficulty.  Partially  decomposed' 
by  sulphuric  acid,  depositing  crystals  of  alum. 
(SiUiman,)  Ffom  SUIiman's  analysis,  if  the 
iron  be  protoxide,  the  formula  is  either  3(CaO, 
8iO»)  +  ALOy  2  SiO.  +  4  HO,  or  it  is  3  CaO, 

2  SiOj-f  AljO,,  3  8i03+  4  HO,  the  former  of 
which  is  more  likely;  or  if  the  iron  be  perox- 
ide, the  form,  is  nearly  2  (CaO,  SiO,)  +  AlgO,, 

3  810,  +  4  HO.  It  evidently  is  a  zeolitic 
mineral.    Local  Jones*  falls,  near  Baltimore. 

HAYE8INE.  Min.  See  Borocalgitb.  By 
comparing  the  formula  there  given  with  that 
of  hydroboracite,  as  suggested  by  Berzelius, 
the  two  minerals  are  the  same,  a  portion  of 
lime  in  the  former  being  replaced  by  magnesia 
in  the  latter.  But  several  analyses  of  the  lat- 
ter seem  to  prove  it  to  be  3  RO,  4  BO,.  And 
since  Hayes*  analysis  will  not  admit  of  the 
latter  formula,  the  minerals  are  diffisrent 
species. 

HEAT.  Chem.  Syn.  Caloric  Gtr,  Warme, 
Wirmestoff,  Hitze.  Fr,  Chaleur,  Calorique. 
Heat  is  indi^erently  used  to  signify  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  touching  a  hot  body,  and  the 
cause  of  that  sensation.  The  latter  is  some- 
times termed  caloric 

Heat  may  be  viewed  as  the  vibrations  of  an 
ethereal  medium,  or  as  a  highly  elastic,  invisi- 
ble, imponderable,  self-repulsive  fluid,  existing 
in  all  matter,  as  far  as  we  know. 

1.  Radiatioiu  A  hot  body  throws  out  /ays 
of  beat  in  every  direction  through  a  void, 
through  gases,  and  through  nlany  liquids  and 
solids,  its  intensity  being  inversely  at  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  heated  centre. 
This  heat  is  termed  radiant  heat.  It  passes 
freely  through  gases,  without  affecting  their 
temperature ;  but  when  it  meets  with  a  solid 
or  liquid  it  is  more  or  less  retained,  each  solid 
and  liquid  seeming  to  have  a  specific  power 
in  this  respect  Thus,  while  a  glass  mirror 
or  lens  concentrates  the  rays  of  sun-light,  it 
will  not  those  of  a  red-hot  iron  ball,  because  so 
much  of  the  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  latter  case. 
In  like  manner,  a  heated  body  seems  to  have 
a  specific  power  of  radiation,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  The  rays  of  heat  are 
refrangible;  the  hotter  the  radiant  body,  the 
more  refrangible  are  the  rays. 

The  following  table  of  the  radiant  power  of 
surfaces  is  by  Leslie; 


shows  the  number  transmitted  by  the  bodies 
named.    Mtllonu 


Num. 


Rock  salt...... 

Flint-glass 

Bisulphur.  carbon 

Calc-spar  and  quartz 

Smoky  topaz '. 

Crown  glass 

Chalcedony 

Qlass 

Bichromate  potassa 

Spirits  teipentine. 

Fat  oil 

Aqua  marine 

Borax,  translucent 

Turmaline. 

Copaiva  balsam 

Adular,  translucent 

Glass. 

•*    ••...•....••.•..•.■••.•. 

Ether 

Gypsum 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Glass,  opake 

Nitric  and  citric  acids,  and  ^ 

alcohol 3 

Alum....'. 

Water 


Lampblack 100 

Writing  paper ...  98 

Rosin 96 

Sealing  wax 95 

Crown  glass 90 

Ice 86 


Red  lead 80 

Graphite 75 

Tarnished  lead ...  .45 

Clean  lead 19 

Polished  iron 15 

Other  pol.  metals. .  12 


Diathermous  bodies  are  those  which  allow 
rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  them,  such  as 
salts,  water,  and  even  some  nearly  opake  bo- 
dies, as  black  glass.  Of  100  rays  from  the 
flame  of  an  Argand  lamp,  the  following  table 
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Color. 


No.  of 


colorless 


brown 

colorless 

white 

violet 

red 

orange 

colorless 

M 

green 

colorless 

green 

brown 

colorless 

green 

yellow 

blue 

colorless 


black 
colorless 


OS 
67 
63 
62 
57 
49 
85 
34 
33 
33 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
24 
23 
22 
21 
21 
20 
17 
16 

15 

18 
II 


The  same^ body  transmits  different  quantities 
of  heat  from  difi*erent  sources,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  by  Melloni : 


Name. 

Free  radiation 
Rock  salt .... 
Fluor  spar . . . 
Calc.  spar.... 
Plate  glass... 

Agate 

Gypsum 

Alum 

Ice... 


LoofttttUi 
Lamp. 


100 
92 
78 
39 
39 
23 
14 
9 
6 


PUttn'm 


100 

92 

69 

28 

24 

11 

6 

2 

0 


^Sl 


100 
92 
42 
6 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 


Co»pM> 
at2L2.« 


100 
92 
33 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  transmitted  rays  are  then  nearly  all 
again  transmitted  by  the  same  or  other  sub- 
stances. 

2.  Conduction,  When  heat  is  absorbed  by 
the  surface  of  a  solid  body,  it  spreads  or  tra- 
vels slowly  through  it,  the  rapidity  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  by  Despretz : 


Tin 304 

Lead 180 

Marble 24 

Porcelain .«  12 

Brick 11 


Gold 1000 

Silver 973 

Copper 898 

Plaunum 381 

Iron 374 

Zinc 363 

Porous  bodies  conduct  badly,  especially  or- 
ganic bodies. 

Liquids  conduct  heat  more  slowly  than  so- 
lids, so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  heat  a 
liquid  from  above.    When  the  heat  is  applied 
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below,  the  heated  part  expands,  becomes  spe- 
cifically lighter,  and  rises,  while  a  colder  stra- 
tam  flows  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  rises  in 
like  manner.  Thus,  a  liquid  is  heated  by  cir^ 
adation  or  convectiotu  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  whether  gases  do  or  do  not  con- 
duct heat.  ^ 

3.  Expantion,    See  Expansiok,  TflXRMOMs- 

TXR. 

4.  Specific  heat.  If  the  same  heat  be  applied 
to  two  difierent  bodies,  they  will  absorb  differ- 
ent quantities,  or  one  will  require  a  longer 
time  to  show  the  same  sensible  heat  This 
amount  of  heat  is  termed  specific  heat^  capa" 
city  for  heat,  when  equal  weights,  and  relative 
heat,  when  equal  volumes  are  compared.  The 
methods  of  determining  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies  are  various ;  by  ascertaining  how  many 
degrees  of  heat  are  imparted  to  an  equal 
amount  of  water  by  equal  weights  of  bodies 
equally  heated ;  or  how  much  ice  at  32®  they 
melt;  or  how  long  they  are  in  cooling;  or  by 
mixing  them  together  at  known  temperatures, 
and  observing  the  resulting  heat  See  table 
of  EduiTALEXTs,  for  the  specific  heat  of  the 
elements.  The  specific  heat  seems  to  increase 
with  the  temperature,  as  the  following  table 
shows,  the  1st  column  being  the  specific  heat 
from  32<'  to  312°,  and  the  2d  that  from  32°  to 
672°. 

Glass.. 0-1770  Vl900 

Iron 0-1098  0-1218 

Copper 0-0949  0-1013 

Zinc 0-0927  0-1015 

SUver 0-0657  0-061 1 

Platinum 0-0365  0-0397 

Mercury 0-0330  0-0350 

Dulong  pointed  out  a  relation  between  the 
specific  heats  and  equivalents  of  bodies.  If 
the  number  3-1  be  divided  by  the  specific  heat, 
as  in  the  following  table,  the  quotient  is  nearly 
the  equivalent  or  stands  in  a  simple  ratio  to 
it  The  first  column  contains  the  substances, 
the  %i  their  specific  heats,  the  3d  the  quotient, 
3*1  -§-  sp.  H.,  the  4ih  the  assumed  equivalents. 


Subfltaace. 


SabsUnce. 


Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Bismuth  ... 

Iodine 

Silver  

Phosphorus 
Carbon 


Specific 
Ucat. 

31 
Sf.  U. 

0031 

100-0 

0056 

55-4 

0095 

326 

0-029 

106-9 

0-054 

57-4 

0-057 

54-4 

0-188 

16-5 

0-267 

12-1 

Ileal 
Equiv. 


Carbonate  of  lime. . 
«  iron . . 

*«  zinc . . 

Bitter  spar 

Sulphate  of  baryta  . 
**  strontia 
"         lime  . . . 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  mercury  . . 

"       zinc 

"       copper.... 


"ES2? 

0-2044 

60-9 

0-1819 

67-2 

0-1712 

60-7 

0-2161 

48-1 

0-1068 

116-1 

0-1300 

96-4 

0-1854 

66-8 

0-276 

19-6 

0-049 

110-2 

0-132 

40-9 

0137 

39-4 

EquiT. 


60-0 
68-0 
62*6 
46-7 

116*6 
92-0 
68-0 
20-7 

108-0 
40-5 
39-7 


103-6  1 

57-9  I 

32-3 

213-0 

126*3 

108-0 

31-4 

60 


The  same  relation  is  found  to  exist  among 
compound  bodies,  although  each  particular 
class  of  bodies  seems  to  require  a  special 
number  instead  of  3-1.  Thus,  for  some  car- 
bonates the  number  is  10-4,  for  certain  sul- 
phates it  is  12-4,  and  for  some  oxides  it  is  6-4. 
The  3d  column  in  the  following  table  is  the 
quotient  of  those  numbers  by  the  specific  heats 
of  the  substances  named. 

By  multiplying  the  specific  heat  hf  the 
atomic  weight,  ^e  number  3-1  or  3'2  is  ob- 
tained for  most  elements,  which  nnmher  may 


be  terme<l  the  normal  capacity  for  heat  of  the 
elementary  atoms,  but  in  oxygen  it  is  1-6,  or 
^  the  normal  capacity,  although  in  some  com- 
pounds it  enters  with  j  the  normal,  or  2-4. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony,  silver,  and  gold,  have  double  the 
normal,  or  6-4.  Carbon,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen 
seem  to  l^ave  difi*erent  capacities,  according  to 
the  compounds  they  form. 

It  appears  that  in  general  the  capacity  of 
compound  atoms  is  the  sum  of  the  capacities 
of  their  elements.  Thus,  the  capacity  of  cop- 
per being  -0961,  its  atomic  capacity  is  3-01, 
[i.  e,  its  equiv.  31-7  x  its  sp.  heat)  Hence, 
the  atomic  capacity  of  the  red  oxide  should 
be  2Cu,  6  4-0,  1-6  =  7-6;  now  the  observed 
capacity  of  this  oxide  is  0-1173,  and  being  x 
its  equiv.,  the  resulting  atomic  capacity  is 
7-68.  So  the  observed  atomic  capacity  of  ice 
is  6-48,  its  calculated  6-4.  Of  the  oxides 
chrome,  iron,  and  bismuth,  observed  13 — 14-4, 
calculated  14.  Of  oxide  of  lead,  Pb,  3-264- 
oxygen  2-4  =  5-66,  the  observed  is  5-69;  of 
dry  sulphuric  acid,  S,  3-2  4-  3  0,  (1-6  x  3) 
4*8  =  8-0;  and  of  sulphate  of  lead  5-69  4-8, 
=  13-69,  the  observed  of  which  is  12-87. 
See  full  tables,  in  Gmelin's  Chemie,  Bd.  i.  213 — 
223. 

6.  Latent  heat,  a.  Liquirh.  When  solids  are 
sufficiently  heated  they  fuse,  become  liquid, 
and  most  of  them  heated  still  higher  are  con- 
verted into  gas  or  vapor.  In  both  cases,  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  said  to  be  absorbed, 
or  become  latent^  because,  although  the  ther- 
mometer shows  no  increase  in  heat,  yet  a  con- 
siderable quantity  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
Each  solid,  in  becoming  liquid,  seems  to  ab- 
sorb a  specific  amount  which  it  retains  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  liquid  state,  and  hence 
it  is  termed  the  heat  of  liquidity  or  of  liquefac- 
tion.  ' 

When  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  is  mixed 
with  a  pound  of  water  at  172°,  the  resulting 
mixture  will  show  the  medium  temperature  of 
102',  but  if  the  former  pound  were  ice  at  32°, 
then  the  resulting  heat  of  the  2  lbs.  of  water 
would  be  but  32°.  Hence,  17*2  —  32=140° 
of  heat  have  disappeared.  If  1  lb.  water  and 
1  lb.  ice,  each  at  32°,  be  exposed  to  the  same 
heat  until  the  ice  is  melted,  while  the  latter 
has  been  receiving  heat,  and  only  shows  the 
temperature  of  32°,  the  water  has  risen  v^ 
172°.  The  heal  o(  Vi^v^etacxVoii  \«a  \ifccisL  ^-s*- 
certained  iti  but  few  bo^es.  In  ^*  W\oVva% 
table,  the  1st  colamti  ot  uximXiet^  ii\tfi^*  ^^^ 
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much  each  liquid  body  itself  would  be  heated 
by  the  heat  it  absorbs  in  fusing,  and  the  2d 
how  much  this  heat  would  heat  an  equal 
weight  of  water. 

Water UO  140-00 

Sulphur 144  2714 

Lead 870  11-00 

Zinc 498  48-80 

Bismuth 550  23-25 

From  this  absorption  of  heat  while  melting, 
the  melting  of  ice  offers  us  a  convenient  and 
uniform  standard  of  temperature,  which  is ; 
employed  in  determining  one  of  the  points  on  j 
the  thermometer,  the  f razing  point.  Connected 
with  this  subject  is  the  absorption  of  heat  by 
solution  of  salts.    See  Fusioir  and  Fkxexino 

MiXTVRSB. 

As  far  as  is  known,  water  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  latent  heat  It  is  therefore 
slowly  solidified  in  freezing,  and  ice  is  equally 
slow  in  melting.  Hence  the  wisdom  apparent 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  the  comparative 
slow  changes  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  When  water  freezes,  it  diminishes 
the  intensity  of  cold  by  giving  off  its  latent 
heat,  and  by  slowly  melting,  it  absorbs  the 
heat  gradually. 

b.  Vapori,  Most  liquids  and  solids,  when 
sufficiently  heated,  pass  into  the  state  of  vapor, 
and  as  long  as  they  retain  this  state,  resemble 
the  permanent  gases.  Vapors,  and  probably 
gases,  hold  an  amount  of  latent  heat,  but  that 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  determined,  unless  we 
can  obtain  the  gas  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state. 
That  of  the  former  may  be  measured  by  ob- 
serving the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  its 
condensation,  the  quantity  of  water  it  will 
heat  through  one  or  a  given  number  of  de- 
grees, or  the  number  of  degrees  it  will  raise 
a  given  amount  of  water.  To  obtain  this 
amount,  observe  the  weight  and  temperature 
of  water,  conduct  the  vapor  into  it,  note  the 
then  temperature  and  increased  weight  of  the 
mixed  water  and  condensed  vapor.  Then 
multiply  the  increased  number  of  degrees  of 
heat  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  (the  weight 
of  the  condensed  vapor  being  unity,)  subtract 
from  this  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  the 
condensed  vapor,  between  its  boiling  point 
and  the  resulting  temperature!  Thus,  if 
steam  were  conducted  into  8  oz.  water  at  60**, 
until  there  were  9  oz.,  and  the  temperature 
were  then  188^,  the  ounce  of  condensed  steam 
has  raised  the  8  oz.,  128<>  (=  188*»  —  SO*') 
This  heat  would  therefore  have  raised  1  oz. 
128  X  8=  1024^,  but  the  ounce  of  condensed 
steam  has  lost  24<>  (212®— 188*>).  Hence, 
1024<*  — 24°ss  1000  would  be  the  latent  heat 
of  steam.  Experiments  have  shown  it  to  be 
nearly  this  amount.  The  following  table  shows 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  of  several  bodies. 

Water 1000°  1000® 

Alcohol 3740  6O90 

Ether 163<»  SU® 

Spirits  of  terpentine 188®  299° 

Sulphur,  carbon 144®  — 

The  1st  column  of  numbers  shows  the  latent 
heat  of  the  vapors  measured  by  water,  the  2d 
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their  latent  heat  at  their  several  boiling  points. 
The  second  column  numbers  may  be  found  by 
dividing  those  of  the  first  by  the  specific  heat 
of  the  several  bodies. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  extensively  ap- 
plied to  boiling  liquids,  warming  buildiDgs, 
drying  substances,  ^cc,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  conducted  through  iron  pipes  and  mbes, 
provision  being  always  made  for  drawing  off 
the  condensing  water  at  the  lowest  points  of 
the  pipe. 

6.  Chemical  Efferti.  a.  Change  of  color  is  pro- 
duced in  many  bodies  by  heat,  and  the  original 
color  restored  on  cooling.  A  darker  color  is 
always  produced,  and  it  is  yellow,  red,  or 
brown.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen,  NO^,  is  color- 
less at —  4®,  yellowish  at  32®,  orange-yellow 
at  68®.  The  white  titanic,  columbic,  molyb- 
dic,  and  antimonious  acids  become  lemon- 
yellow;  yellow  sulphur  and  antimonic  acids, 
brownish  yellow ;  bi-  and  iri-sulphurets  of  ar- 
senic, reddish  brown ;  red  precipitate,  brown- 
ish black ;  the  white  sulphate,  the  yellow  basic 
nitrate,  and  subiodide  of  mercury,  red.  In 
some  cases,  the  change  of  color  may  be  as- 
cribed to  incipient  decomposition. 

b.  Decomposition.  Where  a  body  which 
usually  has  a  gaseous  forai  is  held  in  combi- 
nation with  another,  for  which  its  affinity  is 
not  very  strong,  the  compound  may  be  de- 
compose^l  by  heat  alone,  as  in  complex  organic 
and  many  inorganic  bodies.  The  oxides  of 
the  precious  metals  are  wholly  reduced;  bin- 
oxides  of  lead  and  manganese  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  oxygen ;  some  of  the  haloid  salts 
of  the  precious  metals  evolve  all  of  the  halogen 
body;  most  sulphates  and  nitrates  are  wholly 
or  partly  decomposed,  the  acid  itself  suffering 
decomposition ;  all  carbonates,  save  those  of 
the  fixed  alkalies  lose  their  acid.  The  effect 
in  these  cases  may  be  ascribed  to  the  repul- 
sion of  the  particles  of  a  substance,  caused  by 
heat. 

Decomposition  may  be  effected  by  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  where  an  affinity  is  exerted 
to  produce  this  decomposition,  but  is  insuffi- 
cient to  effect  it  alone.  Thus,  iron  does  not 
decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  steam  passed  over  it  at  a  high  heat  forms 
oxide  of  iron,  and  evolves  hydrogen.  In  ge- 
neral, heat  is  used  to  assist  affinity,  an  effect 
due  to  its  repulsive  effects  tending  to  decom- 
pose an  existing  compound.  But  it  would 
seem,  that  different  degrees  of  heat  produce 
different  and  of^en  contrary  effects.  Thus,  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  applied  to  some  sili- 
cates causes  them  to  sufler  an  incipient  de- 
composition, for  it  renders  them  more  easily 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid;  on  the  other  hand, a 
higher  heat  applied  to  the  substance  thus  half 
disintegrated,  will  cause  its  constituents  10 
unite  together  again  as  firmly  as  at  first.  At 
one  temperature  silver  oxidizes  in  the  air,  at 
a  higher  it  is  again  reduced. 

c  Compoiition.  The  union  of  many  bodies 
is  assisted  by  heat  Few  solids  unite  simply 
by  force  of  affinity,  their  cohesive  force  appa- 
rently predominating.  But  when  heat  is  ap- 
plied to  two  bodies  having  a  mutual  affinity. 
sufficient  to  bring  one  into  fusion,  its  cohesiTC 
f«rcc  being  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the 


HEAT. 


HEDElfBEROITE. 


Rimlsnre  dTect  of  heat,  its  affinity  exerts 
nearljr  all  its  power,  and  caases  it  to  unite 
with  the  other  body.  Hence  the  facility  of 
making  solutions  of  salts  in  water,  of  making 
amalgams,  solphorets,  dec  Bat  some  gases 
will  unite  together  by  the  application  of  heat, 
as  chlorine  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  a  brick 
heated  to  300^.  In  like  manner,  oxygen  com- 
bines with  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  dec,  at  a  high 
heat  preyious  to  their  entering  into  fasion. 
At  first  sight,  the  contrary  might  be  antici- 
pated, from  the  repulsive  action  of  heat  on  the 
oxygen ;  but  in  the  gas  the  cohesive  force  is 
already  destroyed,  and  heat  merely  expands  it, 
while  in  the  iron,  it  weakens  its  cohesive 
force,  and  leaves  its  affinity  proportionally 
stronger. 

7.     EvohUion  of  Heat.    In  the  combustion  of 
substances  in  the  air  or  oxygen,  the  amount 


SO,  gives  with HO 

HO,SO,         "         HO 

2HO,80.         «         HO 

3H0,8O.         **  8H0 

6HO,SO,         «  mUO 


of  heat  developed  was  supposed  by  Welter  to 
be  the  same  for  hydrogen,  carbon,  dec,  in  com- 
bining with  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen.  Bat 
different  experimenters  have  obtained  different 
results,  and  the  subject  requires  farther  inves- 
tigation. *  See  CoxBcsTiov. 

The  experiments  of  Hess  are  full  of  interest 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by 
the  union  of  bodies  without  the  appearance  of 
combustion.  1  eq.  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
(s=  40  pts.  by  weight)  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  water,  evolves  as  much  heat  as  would  heat 
20202  pts.  of  water  through  1^  of  the  Centi- 
grade thermometer,  or  would  heat  1  pt  of  wa- 
ter 20202^  on  that  scale.  In  the  following 
tables  the  Centigrade  thermometer  only  is 
used.  These  pts.  of  water,  or  degrees,  are 
termed  heat-units. 


Unit* 

of  heat 

With  ezoeM  of  water. 

12432  s  8 

1554 

20202  =s  13  •  1564 

3108  =  2 

1554 

7770  s  5  •  1664 

1564  =  1 

1554 

4662  =  3  •  1564 

15.54  =  1 

1554 

3108  SB  2  •  1664 

1554  s  1 

1554 

1564  ==  1  •  1664 

20202  =13-1554 


mHO  signifies  so  much  water,  that  the  far- 
ther addition  of  it  evolves  no  more  heat 
Calling  1554  a  heat-equivalent,  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  evolves  13  such  equivs.,  8  with 


the  1st  eq.  water,  2  with 
dec.    The  last  column 
triol,  SO,,  HO,  evolves 
an  excess  of  water,  dec 


the  2d,  1  with  the  3d, 
shows,  that  oil  ot  vi- 
5  such  equivs.,  with 


HO,  NO.  gives  with HO 

«HO,  NO,          «          HO 

8HO,NO.          "          2H0 

6HO,NO.          "          HO 

6H0,N0,         "          2H0 

8HO,  NO,          «          mHO 


Unltii 
of  heat 

1554  =  1 
1554  =  1 
1654  SB  1 
777  =  ^ 
777  ss  i 
1554  a=  1 


1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 


With  ezoeM  of  water. 

7770  =  5  *  1564 

6216  sss  4  *  1554 

4662  s=  3  •  1564 

3108  =s   2  •  1664 

2.331  =:  1^  .  1564 

1554  :=,   1  •  1554 


7770 


1554 


NO,,  HO  evolves  with  an  excess  of  water 
as  much  heat  as  SO,,  HO.  The  total  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  either  acid  is  the  same, 
whether  the  water  be  added  successively  in 
equivs.  or  all  at  once;  thus  SO,  evolves  with 
HO  8  equivs.  of  heat,  and  HO,  SO,  with  ex- 
cess of  water  5  such  equivs.,  making  alto- 
gether 13  equivs.,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  SO,  with  an  excess  of  water. 

In  like  manner,  oil  of  vitriol,  HO,  SO,, 
evolves  an  equal  amount  of  heat  by  combin- 
ing with  dilute  solutions  in  excess  of  potassa, 
soda  or  ammonia,  about  24000  units  of  heat. 
Muriatic  acid,  spec.  grav.  1-125  =  8  HO,  HCl, 
evolves  about  14500  with  those  alkalies; 
8  HO,  NO,  gives  16000.  Lime,  although 
slacked  and  diluted  with  water,  gives  more 
units  of  heat  than  the  alkalies,  which  Hess 
attributes  to  its  salts  containing  crystal-water 
even  in  solution. 

Evolution  of  heat  also  takes  place  by  com- 
<  pressioo,  as  by  condensing  a  gas,  by  hammer- 
ing or  boring  iron.  When  a  liquid  enters  a 
porons  inorganic  body  without  chemical  union, 
Ihe  rise  of  temperature  is  from  0-36°  to  0-9®, 
when  into  organic  bodies,  probably  from  their 
greater  porosity;  it  rises  from  hd^  to  18^. 
.   HEAVY  8PAB.    Mm.    6yn.    Saiphate  of 


Bar}'tes,  Bolognian  Spar,  Cawk,  Liiheospore, 
Baroselenite.  Ger.  Schwerspath.Stangenspath, 
Hepatit.  Fr.  Barytine.  Cryst.  Right  Rhom- 
bic, presenting  a  great  variety  of  combinations 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  prisms  with  the  end 
planes.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  main 
end  plane  and  vertical  prism.  It  also  occurs 
fibrous,  columnar,  foliated,  granular  and 
earthy.  H.  =  2.5  —  3.5.  G.  =  4-3  — 4-7.  Color 
white,  often  tinted;  vitreous;  transparent, 
opake;  generally  translucent. 

Chenu  Rel  Decrepitates  by  heating;  fuses 
with  difficulty,  or  rounds  on  its  edges,  and 
partially  forms  a  sulphuret  in  the  reducing 
flame.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  acids.  When 
pure,  it  is  simply  sulphate  of  baryta  with  the 
formula  BaO,  SO,. 

Local.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  ores, 
and  forms  considerable  masses  in  secondary 
rocks.  Its  localities  are  very  numerous  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.  The  lead  mines  of  the 
West  afibrd  large  quantities.  Those  in  Mis- 
souri, below  St.  Louis,  supply  the  market  in 
part.  When  of  a  white  color,  it  is  ground 
finely  and  mixed  with  white  lead,  often  to  tK« 
extent  of  equal  wc\gYi\a.  VJYitii  c^^Vst^^S-ifiBX 
ly  by  iron,  sulpYmric  ac\^  *\a  \»^  \o  ^«»2a»fc  "^ 

n\\ 


HEDTPHANE. 


HETEBOZITE. 


HEDYPHANE.  Min.  Amoiphous,  and  in 
6-8ided  prisms.  H.ss3*5_4.  G.b546  — 
5*49.  Color  and  streak  white ;  lustre  adaman- 
tine or  subresinous;  translocent  It  fuses^ 
giving  arsenical  fumes,  and  when  areenic  pre- 
dominates over  phosphoric  acid,  it  i^mains  as 
a  fused  crystalline  globule.  Hedyphane  is 
one  of  the  mixed  arsenio-phosphates  of  lead. 
For  the  formula,  see  Abseitio-phosphatib.  It 
occurs  at  Langbanshyttan,  Bweden. 

HELIOTROPE.    See  Qcabtx. 

HELLEBORE,  WHITE.  The  poisonous 
root  of  the  Veratrum  aUmwu  Its  composition 
is  fatty,  yellow  coloring,  and  ligneous  mauers, 
gallic  acid,  staxoh,  gum,  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonates  of  lime  and  potassa,  cevadic(i)  acid, 
Tsmi.Tmiv,  baryiint  and  yfrvin. 

Cevadk  Acid,  Volatile,  and  extracted  by 
warm  ether,  together  with  the  fixed  matter 
from  which  it  is  separable  by  saponification 
with  potassa  and  the  action  of  baryta.  By 
sublimation,  it  forms  white  pearly  needles, 
fusible  at  68^,  and  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol.  Is  found  also  in  the  seed  of  the  Vera- 
trum  tahadiUa. 

Barytifu  A  new  alkaloid,  precipitable  from 
its  acetic  or  phosphoric  solution  by  salphuric 
acid,  or  the  sulphates.    Simon. 

Jervin.  Formula  C^H^^N^Oj,  (^Will).  A 
crystalline  fusible  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forming  salts  with 
the  acids  of  which  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
hydrochlorate  are  very  sparingly  soluble. 

HELLENIN.    See  Eiecampanb. 

HELVIN.  Min,  Cryst.  Regular,  PI.  Vm., 
fig.  12,  both  right  and  leA.  H.  =  6  — 6*5. 
O.  =  3'1  —  8«3.  Wax-yellow,  siskin-green ; 
vitreous;  subtranslucent;  fracture  uneven,  and 
streak  white.  Fuses  with  eflfervescence  in  the 
interior  flame  to  an  opake  yellow  bead,  gives 
manganese  reaction  with  borax;  fuses  with 
soda  to  a  blackish  hepar.  Decomposed  by 
muriatic  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  leaving  gelatinous  silica.  Ber- 
zelius'  formula  is  3(Mn8,  MnO)+ 3MnO, 
8SiO.+  2(GjO,,  SiO.H-  FeJO^,  SiO,);  but. 
according  to  Awdejew  s  new  determination  of 
glucina,  the  formula  is  MnO,  MnS  -f  3  (2  RO, 
SiOj),  in  which  RO  =  MnO,  FeO,  GO.  It  is 
a  mineral  of  most  singular  composition.  It 
occurs  at  Schwarzenberg,  Saxony,  and  Modum, 
Norway.     

HEMATITE.  See  Bbowv  Hskatite,  and 
SpBcuLAm  Iroit. 

HEMATOSIN.  Exists  along  with  globtUin 
in  the  clots  or  globules  of  blood.  As  usually 
obtained  in  its  coagulated  form,  it  is  dark- 
brown,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
but  with  alkaline  or  acidified  alcohol  forms 
red  solutions.  Its  compounds  with  the  mine- 
rable  acids  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Mulder's  formula  is  C!^  JI^N,0^ 
and  1  eq.  of  iron  when  ferriferous,  for  its  co- 
lor is  not  due  to  this  metal,  which  is  present 
integrally,  and  not  as  an  oxide.  Though  hav- 
ing many  properties  analogous  to  those  of 
albumen  there  is  no  connection  with  either  it 
or  protein.    Its  per  centage  of  iron  is  6*64. 

HEMIDESMUS  INDICUa  The  Dnuntamia 
of  the  BehgaJese.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
successfully  used  on  the  coast  of  Madras  and 


in  England  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapaiilhu  It 
is  long  and  slender,  with  few  nunification^ 
covered  with  rust-colored,  fragrant  bark.  For 
further  description,  see  Chenu  Gax.  u  379. 

HEMIPINIC  acid.    See  Narcotis. 

HEMLOCK.  See  Coiriox  Macitxatcx.  H 
Meyer  proposes  tannic  acid  as  an  antidote  for 
the  poisonous  effects  of  this  vegetable.  The 
dose  is  given  after  the  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach by  an  emetic,  and  is  to  be  assisted  by 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  friction  of 
the  cold  extremities  of  the  patient.  Chmu  Gttt, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

HEMP.  The  plant  Cannabit  $ativa.  By 
distillation,  yields  a  volatile  oiL  The  resin  oSt 
hemp  (^Cannabin)  is  bitter,  but  fragrant,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  Churrua  of 
the  Asiatics  is  the  concreted  resinous  exuda* 
tion  from  the  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  of  the 
Cannabis  Indica.  The  mnmeea  is  a  belter  qua- 
lity of  churrus.  The  gunjah  is  the  dried  flow- 
ered plant  itself,  and  the  bang^  tubjet,  or  tidke^ 
the  larger  dried  leaves  and  capsules,  without 
the  stalks.. 

The  Haduhi^  of  the  Turks  is  prepared  from 
the  C.  iotiva,  (Chftn,  Gaz,  ii.  218.)  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  species  is  not  essen- 
tial. (^Pereira,)  The  seeds  of  the  latter,  as 
analyzed  by  Bucholz,  contain 

Fat  oil 19-1 

Albumen 34-7 

Brown  gum 9^ 

Bitter  extract,  with  sugar 1*6 

Hard  resin 1-6 

Fibre,  hulls,  dec iS-3 

99-3 

Oil  Is  greenish  yellow,  when  first  express- 
ed, but  loses  its  green  tint  aAer  a  time.  Con- 
geals at  16*6,  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol^  but 
when  cold  this  solvent  takes  up  but  one-thir- 
tieth of  its  weight.  It  is  used  for  making  soft 
soaps,  in  painting,  and  illumination,  but  for 
this  latter  purpose,  its  siccative  tendency  must 
be  nullified  by  the  addition  of  12  pr.  ct  of 
butter.  The  alcoholic  or  resinou*  extract  of 
(^Cannabii)  Indian  hemp  is  the  inspissated 
tincture  of  the  adhesive  tops  of  the  gut^'ak. 
Majoon  is  a  confection  of  hemp  used  in  India 
and  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication. 

HEPATITE.     See  Hiavt  Spar. 

HERDERITE.  Min,  Allogonite.  Right 
Rhombic.  H.  s=  5.  G.  =  2  985.  Yelkiwish 
and  greenish  white;  vitreous;  translucent; 
very  brittle,  with  small  conchoidal  fractui^ 
Not  analyzed. 

HERRERITE.  Mn,  Cryst.  probably  Hex- 
agonal. H.  =s  4  —  5.  G.  =  4.3.  Emeraki 
green;  vitreous,  shining;  translucent;  streak 
yellowish  gray.  Contains  'tellurium,  nickel, 
and  carbonic  acid,  but  requires  farther  invea* 
tigation.    It  occurs  at  Albarradon,  Mexico. 

HERSCHELITE.  Min,  Cryst.  Hexagonal, 
cleavage  parallel  to  terminal  plane.  H.=s4-6. 
G.  =  2*ll.    White ;  translucent,  opake. 

HETEROZITE.  Jkfin.  Heteposite.  Ob- 
lique Rhombic  H.as6.  G.  as  3-6.  Greenish 
or  bluish;  resinous.  By  exposure  becomes 
violet  and  submelallic  Fuses  to  a  dark 
brown  enamel.    Soluble  in  acids.    Formula 


HSULANDITE. 


HOPS. 


S(»FcO,  SPOJ  +  6  MnO,  3  PO.  +  6  HO. 
XiMi.    Thoreanz,  Haute  Yienne,  France. 
HEULANDITE.    Jftn.     8yn.    Stilbite   (in 

Ki).  Foliated  Zeolite,  Eazeolite,  Lincolnite, 
nmootite.  G*r,  Blattriger  Stilbit,  BUt- 
leneoiit.  Ciyst  Oblique  Rhombic,  with  a 
TCTy  perfSect  pearly  cleavage.  H.  =  3«6  —  4. 
O.  ■■  t-t.  White,  red,  gray,  brown ;  vitreous, 
aad  pearly  on  cleavage;  transparent,  sub- 
timnslaeent;  brittle,  with  uneven,  subcon- 
fihoidal  fracture.  Acts  like  zeolites,  yielding 
water,  intumescing  and  fusing;  dissolves  in 
Boriatic  acid  without  gelatinizing.  Formula 
3  (CaO,  8iO,)+  4  (AljO,,  3  8iO,)  +  18  or  21 
HO.  Local,  In  Trappean  rocks,  associated 
with  other  zeolites. 

HIPPURIC  ACID.    Chem.    It  occurs  in  the 
urine  of  gpraminivorous  animals,  and  may  be  . 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  fresh  urine  of  the 
horse  or  cow,  at  a  gentle  heat  below  boiling, ' 
and  when  concentrated,  adding  muriatic  acid, 
until  there  is  an  acid  reaction,  when  hippuric 
acid  crystallizes' out  by  standing.    It  is  also  ^ 
prepared  by  adding  a  little  milk  of  lime  to  the 
urine,  removing  the  excess  of  lime,  boiling 
down  rapidly  to  )  its  bulk,  and  adding  muriatic 
acid;  the  crystals  are  purified  by  solution  in 
lime,  and  reprecipitation  by  acid.    (Gregory.) 
It  may  be  similarly  prepared  from  the  urine ' 
of  man,  when  a  dose  of  benzoic  acid  has  been 
previously  administered.    It  is  decolorized  by 
chlorine  and  recrystallized.  It  appears  as  long 
needles,  of  a  feeble,  bitterish  taste,  fusing  to 
an  oily  liquid,  and  congealing  to  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  slightly  in  ether. 

Dessaignes  proved  that  by  continued  boiling 
with  muriatic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic 
acid  and  chloro-hydrate  of  glycocoll,  which 
shows  that  hippuric  acid  is  the  benzoic,  paired 
with  sugar  of  gelatin  (glycocoll).  Nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  oxalic  acids,  and  potassa  effect  a 
similar  metamorphosis  of  hippuric  acid. 

Form.  CjgH^NOg.  If  from  this  benzoic 
acid  ^14^5    O3  be  subtracted,  sugar  of 

gelatin  C^  H^NO,  remains  in  its  anhydrous 
state.  The  rational  formula  of  the  acid  is 
therefore  C^^HjO,  +  C^H^NO,.  This  paired 
acid  forms  a  series  of  salts  with  bases,  those 
of  the  metals  proper  being  diflicultly  soluble 
in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crys- 
tailizable  from  the  solution. 

HIRCIN.  Exists  in  the  fat  of  the  goat,  with 
olein  as  the  liquid  portion,  and  probably  also 
in  the  leaves  of  Hypericum  hircinum^  which  have 
a  similar  strong  odor.  It  is  more  soluble  than 
olein  in  alcohol.  By  saponification  hircic  acid 
is  eliminated,  and  can  be  separated  as  are  the 
rdatile  acids  of  butter. 

Hireic  Acid,  Is  a  volatile  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  and  slightly  soluble  therein.  It 
remains  fluid  at  0^,  and  form  salts  with  the 
bases,  of  which  the  hircates  of  potassa  and 
baryta  are  soluble  in  water.  Its  formula  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

HISINGERTTE.  ilfin.  Thraulite.  Crys- 
talline, with  one  cleavage.  Soft  G.  =  3*045. 
Black,  opake,  sectile,  cross  fracture  earthy; 
streak  greenish  gray  or  brownish  yellow. 
Gives  water  in  a  tube;  becomes  magnetic  on 
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charcoal,  giving  the  reactions  of  silica  and 
iron.  Decomposed  by  acids.  Form.  FeO, 
SiOj+Fe.O,,  8iO,+  6HO.  Local  Riddar- 
byttan,  Bodenmais. 

HOGANITE.    See  Mesottfx. 

HOLLOW  8PAR.    8ee  Chiaatoliti. 

HOLMSITE.    8ee  Cli.vtonite. 

H0MBERG*8  PH08PH0RU8.  A  ptb©- 
PHOBus  made  by  mixing  over  the  fire  a  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  alum  and  brown  sugar. 

HONEY.  8yn.  Lot,  Mel.  Fr,  Miel.  Ger. 
Honig.  The  saccharine  secretion  collected 
by  the  hive  bee  {Apit  melhficd)  from  the  nec-^ 
tariferous  glands  of  flowers.  The  delightfnr 
flavor  of  Narbonne  honey  is  due  to  the  labiate 
flowers  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  for  both 
the  odor  and  taste  of  honey  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  asje  of  the  bees,  and  the  nature  of 
their  food.  It  is  deposited  in  combs  composed 
of  i/'ffr,  and  when  separated  therefrom  by  pres- 
sure, consists  of  odorous,  coloring,  gummy, 
and  waxy  matters,  a  crystallizable  sugar  analo- 
gous to  grape  sugar,  and  another  uncrystal- 
lizable,  and  similar  to  the  brown  syrup  of  su- 
gar cane.  In  addition  to  these,  Guibourt  found 
mannite. 

To  prevent  its  liability  to  fermentation,  and 
render  it  fit  for  use,  the  crude  honey  requires 
to  be  purified  of  certain  impurities  with  which 
it  is  always  mixed.    It  is  then  termed 

Mel  desjmmatuvK  VogeKs  method  of  purifi- 
cation is  to  beat  5  lb.  with  the  white  of  one 
egg  until  it  froths,  and  then  add  water  enough 
to  give  it  a  syrupy  consistence.  It  is  then 
mixed  and  boiled  until  the  albumen  can  be 
removed  with  the  froth.  It  is  then  poured  in 
an  upright  vessel,  which  carries  a  cock  two 
or  three  inches  from  its  bottom.  Beinjj  cover-  • 
ed  and  set  aside  for  several  weeks,  the  impu- 
rities subside,  and  the  clear  honey  can  then 
be  racked  off*  through  the  cock. 

HONEYSTONE.  M,n,  Mellite.  Mellilite, 
Mellate  of  Alumina;  Honigstein.  Cryst.  Qua- 
dratic. H.  =  2  —  2-5.  G.  =  1-56  —  1.597. 
Honey-yellow,  reddish,  brownish;  resinous; 
transparent, translucent;  sectile,  with  conchoi- 
dal  fracture,  and  white  streak.  Yields  water 
in  a  tube;  chars  by  ignition,  burns  white  on 
coal,  and  then  acts  like  alumina.  Form. 
AljO,,  3S14-  15  HO.  Decomposed  by  acids, 
caustic  alkali,  and  boiling  water.  Ijwal,  As- 
tern in  Thuringen,  in  brown  coal.  See  M«l- 
LiTic  Acid. 

HOPEITE.  Mn.  Zinkphyllit.  Ri?ht  Rhom- 
bic,  cleavage  perfectly  parallel  with  an  end- 
plane.  H.  s=  2-5  —  3.  G.  =  2-76.  Grayish 
white  and  brownish;  vitreous,  subpearly  on 
cleavage;  transparent,  translucent,  with  dou- 
ble refraction;  sectile,  with  white  streak. 
Yields  water  in  a  tube ;  and  fuses  to  a  cleai 
colorless  bead,  tinging  the  flame  green ;  with 
soda  gives  fumes  of  zinc.  Supposed  to 
contain  phosphoric  acid,  zinc,  cadmium,  and 
water. 

Loral,    Zinc  mines  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

H0P8.  The  aggregate  fruits  or  strabiles 
of  the  Humulut  Lupulus,  They  consist  cf 
scales,  nuts,  and  lupulinic  glands. 

Chevalier   and  rayen^a    «iXi^\^vA   oil  ^^ 
scales  gave  asU'meeui  ai^dim^tXi  Qo\otSxk%xn».v 
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ters,  chlorophylle,  gam,  lignin,  ammoniay  pot- 
ash, and  lime  salts  as  their  composition. 
The  lapulinic  grains  consist  of 

Volatile  oil 2-00 

Lapalin 1  (VSO 

Resin 66-00 

Lignin 82-00 

i^atty,  astringent,  and  gammy  matters,  "^ 
osmazome,  malic  acid,  earthy,  and  C  traces 
alkaline  salts j 

VolatiU  Oil,  Yellowish,  acrid,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Spec.  grav.  0-910. 
Obtained  by  distilling  the  lupulinic  grains  with 
water.  It  is  fluid,  but  by  keeping  resinifies, 
and,  from  its  property  of  blackening  silver  ves- 
sels, is  supposed  to  contain  sulphur.  One 
cwt  3rields  3  ounces. 

Renn,  Probably  the  oxidized  oil.  Is  golden- 
yellow,  but  darkens  on  exposure.  Soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

LupuHn,  Syn.  Lupulite.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  hops.  Yellowish  white,  bitter,  un- 
ciystallizable,  neutral,  soluble  in  alcohol,  less 
so  in  ether,  and  in  20  pts.  of  water.  Decom- 
posable by  heat,  without  the  production  of  am- 
monia.  It  is  extracted  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter to  an  inspissated  alcoholic  tincture  of  the 
pollen  of  the  flowers,  and  neutralizing  the 
liquid  separated  from  the  precipitated  resin  by 
lime,  which  removes  the  tannin  and  malic 
acid.  The  evaporated  filtered  solution,  by 
treatment  with  ether  yields  lupulin.  By  fur- 
ther solution  in  alcohol,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals. 

According  to  Redtenbacher,  lupulin,  the  as- 
tringent substance,  and  the  aromatic  oil,  are 
the  only  constituents  of  the  hop  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  Bkbr.  In  brewing, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a  great  economy  to  use 
the  aqueous  extract,  and  add  the  oil  when  the 
beer  is  filled  into  the  fermenting  vats.  See 
Polytech,  Central  Blatt,  1843,  No.  13. 

HORDEIN.    See  Bahlst. 

HORNBLENDE.  Min.  Syn.  Tremolite, 
Calamite,  Actinolite,  Pargasite,  Smaragdite, 
Asbestus  (in  part),  Amianthus,  Amianthoid, 
Lotalite,  Amphiboie.  Ger,  Actinot,  Strahl- 
stein,  Gramatit,  Byssolith.  Detcrip,  Cryst. 
Oblique  Rhombic,  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  combinations  similar  to  those  of  augite  and 
felspar,  PI.  IX.,  figs.  34,  36,  36,  with  a  perfect 
lateral  cleavage.  It  also  occurs  fibrous  (as- 
bestus, tremolite),  columnar,  granular. 

H.s=6— -6.  G.s=2-9— 3-4,  according  to 
its  content  of  iron.  Color  black,  and  greenish 
black,  (hornblende,  arfwedsonite,)  green,  (ac- 
tinolite, smaragdite,  pargasite,  &c,)  white, 
(tremolite,  grammatite.)  The  prevailing  color 
is  green,  with  a  white,  grayish,  or  brown 
'  streak.  Lustre  generally  vitreous.  Rarely 
transparent,  usually  subtranslucent,  opake. 
Brittle,  with  uneven,  subconchoidal  fracture. 

Ckenu  Rel,  Their  behavior  variesT^Xl^ey 
are  all  fusible,  generally  intumescing,  to  a 
gray,  greenish,  or  black  glass.  Partially  at- 
tacked by  acids.  It  is  closely  allied  in  the 
number  and  nature  of  ingredients  to  augite. 
The  general  formula  is  RO,  SiO.+  3RO, 
2  SiO, ;  m  which  RO  is  magnesia,  lime,  pro- 
toxides of  iron  and  manganese.  In  some 
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hornblendes  the  quantity  of  alumina  is  rttf 
large,  amounting  to  16  pr.  ct.,  and  it  seems  to 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  silex  diminishes« 
so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  a  general 
formula  for  hornblende,  unless  we  assnoM 
with  v.  Bonsdorf,  that  3  eq.  alumina  may  re- 
place 2  eq.  silica.  A.  Those  free  from  alu* 
mina.  1.  CaO,  SiO,  4. 3  MgO,  2  SiO.,  as  trem- 
olite, grammatite,  actinolite.  2.  FeO,  SiOg4- 
3  MgO,  2  SiO,,  antophyUite.  3.  NaO,  SiO^  4- 
3  FeO,  2  SiO,,  arfwedsonite,  aigirin.  B.  alaoai* 
nous.  Rammelsberg  gives  a  series  of  bi-  and 
tri-silicates,  which  require  close  research  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  hornblende  and 
augite  series. 

RO,  SiO,  =  talc  and  trisi- 

licate  of  lime. 
3  (RO,  SiO,)4-  3 RO,  2 SiO,  =  babingtonilc. 
3  (RO,  SiO,)4.2  (3  RO,  2  SiO,) 

RO,  SiO,  4-     3  RO,  2  SiO,  s  hornblende. 
3  RO,  2  SiO,  =  augite. 

Local  The  localities  are  very  numeroaa 
It  occurs  in  large  veins,  or  spangling  primarf 
rocks  like  mica  (hornblende  slates, gneiss,  Ac^ 
and  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  syenite  and 
greenstone.  Actinolite  occurs  frequently  in 
talcose  rocks,  and  tremolite  in  granular  Ume» 
stone.  Asbestus  is  found  in  serpentine  and 
other  primary  rocks.  Some  of  the  finer  trana- 
lucent  green  varieties  have  been  employed  as 
gems.  Those  rich  in  iron  have  been  added  as 
flux  to  iron  ores  and  to  glass  mixture  to  make 
bottle  glass. 

HORN  MERCURY.  Min,  Native  CalomeL 
Quecksilberhornerz.  CrysL  Quadratic;  also 
granular.  H.ssl~2.  G.ss  6-482.  Yellow- 
ish  and  grayish  white;  adamantine:  translo* 
cent,  siAtranslucent ;  sectile,  with  conchoidal 
fracture  and  white  streak.  Volatile  on  char» 
coal;  sublimes  in  a  tube  without  fusion  as  a 
white  mass,  and  heated  with  soda  as  metallic 
mercury.  Form.  Hg^Cl.  It  is  of  rare  oeenr- 
rence  in  quicksilver  mines. 

HORN  SILVER.  Min,  Syn.  Muriate  or 
Chloride  of  Silver;  Homerz,  Homsilber. 
Cryst.  Regular.  PI.  VIII.,  figs.  I,  2,  3,  8,  ». 
Usually  massive,  and  oAen  imitative.  H.ss  1 
— 1'5.  G.xss  6*662.  Pearl-gray,  blue-gray, 
and  green,  becoming  brown  by  exposure  to 
light;  resinous,  subadamantine ;  translucent^ 
nearly  opake;  sectile,  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  shining  streak.  Fusible,  with  intu- 
mescence, to  a  gray,  brown,  or  black  bead, 
which  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  silver. 
Form.  AgCU  It  is  common  in  silver  mines* 
and  is  the  most  abundant  silver  ore  in  Chili. 

HORNSTONE.    See  Quartz. 

HORNY  MATTER,  Is  that  product  of  the 
animal  organism  not  subject  to  re-absorption. 

Membranout  horny  matter  constitutes  the 
epidermis,  and  also  the  epithelium  in  its  dif- 
ferent modes  of  formation.  When  dried  at 
212°  and  burned,  it  leaves  I  pr.  ct  of  earthy 
ashes* 

Compact  homy  matter  embraces  hair,  hoofs, 
nails,  wool,  and  silk.  Both  the  membranoos 
and  compact  contain  sulphur,  together  with 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Each 
of  the  above  substances,  on  being  burned,  give 
more  or  less  of  earthy^hes.    To  exhibit  tha 
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relation  of  this  class  of  sabstances  to  pbotsiv, 
Schecrer  gives  C^-HjjN^Oj^sas  Pr+  NH,4. 
3  O,  as  the  empirical  formala  of  compact  homy 
matter.  The  solution  of  hair  or  homy  sub- 
stances in  canstic  potassa  is  attended  with  an 
evolution  of  ammonia  and  the  formation  of 
some  acetic  acid.  A  farther  quantity  of  ace- 
tic acid  neutralizes  the  solution,  disengages 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  pro- 
tein. (Vim  Laer.)  From  the  supernatant 
liquid,  binoxide  or  protein  is  separable  by  re- 
newed application  of  acetic  acid. 

Feathers  are  also  embraced  under  this  head, 
but,  according  to  Scherer,  they  (Contain  one  eq. 
less  of  oxygen. 

HORSERADISH.    See  CocHLSAmiA. 

HUDSONrrE.    SeeAceiTi. 

HUMBOLDTILITB.  Mi».  Mellilite,  Sar- 
colite.  Cry  St  Quadratic,  the  prism.  H.  =  5. 
G.  s:  2-9  —  a*!.  Brown,  yellow;  vitreous; 
translucent;  fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 
Fuses  with  difficulty  without  becoming  opake. 
Decomposed  by  acids,  silica  gelatinizing. 
Form.  2  (3  RO,  Si03)4-RjO,.  SiO,;  in  which 
RO  =  CaO,  with  MgO,  NaO,  KO.  RjO,  is 
ALO3,  Fe^O,. .   LocaL  Vesuvius. 

HUMBOLDTIN.  Min,  HumboldUte,  Ox- 
alite,  Eisenresin.  Earthy;  soft.  G.  =  2-13 
—  2-48d;  yellow,  dull.  Blackens  in  lamp 
flame,  and  becomes  magnetic ;  on  coal  it  be- 
comes black,  then  red.  Decomposed  by  acids 
and  alkali.  Form.  2  (FeO,  0,0,)  +  3  HO. 
Loral  Koloseruk,  Bohemia. 

HUMITE.  Mm,  Right  Rhombic,  in  minute 
and  highly  modified  crystals.  H.  ss  6*5  —  7. 
O.  s  3*  1  —  3'2.  Yellow,  vitreous,  transparen  t, 
translucent;  streak  white;  fracture  subcon- 
choidal.  •  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  species 
and  chondrodite  are  identical.  LocaL  Monte 
Somma. 

HUMUS,  l 

HUMIC  ACID.5 

HURAULITE.  Min,  Cryst.  Oblique  Rhom- 
bic. H.  =  3  +  .  G.  s  2*27.  Reddish  yellow, 
vitreous,  transparent  Easily  fusible  to  a 
black  bead,  with  metallic  lustre ;  yields  water 
in  a  tube.  Form.  3  (5  MnO,  2  PO.)  +  6  FeO, 
PO.4.3OHO.    Local    Limoges,  France. 

HURONITE.  Min,  Imperfectly  crystal- 
lized. H.s=3*25.  G.  =  2*86.  Light  yellow- 
ish green ;  pearly  to  greasy;  translucent;  gray 
streak.  Heated,  it  becomes  gray-white,  and  is 
infusible.  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  Form. 
8  RO,  2  SiO,  +  4  (A1,0„  SiO,)  +  8  HO.  Local 
Lake  Huron. 

HYACINTH.    SeeZracoir. 

HYALITE.  See  Opal.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  black  Glass. 

HYALOMICT.  Geol  A  friable  granular 
quartzose  rock,  containing  very  little  mica. 

HYALOSIDERITE.    See  Chrtsolitx. 

HYDRACIDS.  Chem,  Those  consisting  in 
the  dry  state  of  hydrogen  and  another  element, 
or  simple  radical,  such  chlorohydric  (muria- 
tic) acid,  HCl;  fluohydric,  HF;  cyanohydric 
(prussic),  HCy  =  H,  NC,.  According  to  one 
theory,  sulphuric  and  other  acids  may  be  re- 
garded as  hydracids,  thus  oil  of  vitriol,  HO, 
SO.  =  H,  SO.,  in  which  SO.  is  the  radical. 

HYDRARGILLITB.  Jlftn.  Hexagonal,  with 
perfect  cleavage.    H.^2*5  — 3.    Light  red- 
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dish  white,  translucent;  cleavage  pearly.  It 
yields  water  in  a  tube ;  gives  a  brilliant  light, 
is  infusible,  and  gives  a  brilliant  blue  with 
cobalt  solution.  It  appears  to  be  a  simple 
hydrate  of  alumina.  From  Slatoust  in  Ural. 
See  G1BB8ITB. 

HYDRARGO-CHLORIDES.  A  family  of 
haloid  compounds,  in  which  the  acid  is  bi- 
chloride of  mercury ;  for  example,  the  hydrar- 
go-chloride  of  potassium. 

HYDRARSINE.    See  Kakodtls. 

HYDRATE.  Chem,  A  compound  of  water 
with  a  metallic  oxide  or  an  acid,  as  hydrate 
of  potassa  (caustic  potash),^  KO,  HO.  See 
Htorooiit. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.    See  Iodiitb. 

HYDRO-.  A  prefix  employed  in  mineralogy 
to  signify  water  as  a  constituent  of  the  mineral, 
as  Htdboboraciti  ;  and  in  chemistry  to  de- 
note a  compound  of  hydrogen,  as  Htdbg- 

CABBOIft 

HYDROBENZAMIDE.  See  Bbhztl,  p.  314. 

HYDROBORACITE.  Min,  Resembles 
fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum.  Gives  water  in 
a  tube,  and  fuses  easily  to  a  clear  glass.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  with  alkaline  reac- 
tion ;  very  soluble  in  hot  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  from  which,  on  cooling,  boracic  acid 
separates.  Forin.  9  CaO,  4  BO,  +  3  MgO, 
4  B0,-|.  18  HO.  LocaL  Caucasus  mountains. 
See  BoRocALciTB. 

HYDROBOROCALCITE.     See  Borocal- 

CITE. 

HYDROBROMIC  ACID.    See  Brokikb. 
•    HYDROCARBON.    See  HTDRoeiir. 

HYDROCARBURETS.  Compounds  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  of  which  the  illuminating 
gas  is  the  most  familiar. 

H^-DROCHLORATES.  Syn.  Muriates. 
Compounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  bases. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.    See  Cblorijcb. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID.  7  g.     ^  ' 

HYDROCYANATES.       5  ^*^  ^'AirooEir. 

HYDROFERRID-CYANIC  ACID.  ^     ^ 

HYDRO-FERRIDCYANATES.  5  ^^ 
CrAirooER. 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID.    See  Futoriitk. 

HYDROGEN.  Chem.  Syn.  Inflammable 
gas.  Ger,  Wasserstofl^.  Discovered  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  termed  inflam- 
mable air.  Cavendish  and  Watt  proved  that 
in  its  combustion  it  united  with  oxygen  and* 
produced  water,  the  exact  composition  of 
which  by  volume  was  proved  by  Humboldt 
and  Gay-Lussac. 

Prep.  1.  Dilute  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  with  24 
pts.  water,  and  dissolve  in  it  2  pts.  zinc,  or  2} 
pts.  iron,  in  Apparatus,  fig.  23,  p.  174,  Awalt- 
■18.  HO,  SO,  +  M  =  MO,  SO,  -h  HO,  in 
which  M  represents  the  metal.  2.  Dissolve 
either  of  these  metals  in  chlorohydric  acid,  di- 
luted with  2  pts.  water.  HCl  +  M  s  MCI  +  H. 
3.  Pass  steam  through  a  white  hot  tube,  con- 
tatning^iron  wire,  turnings,  Ac.  3  Fe  +  4  HO 
=  Fe,0^  +  H^.  4.  Throsi  potassium  under 
an  inverted  glass  filled  with  water.  The  hy- 
drogen rises  in  the  glass,  and  potassa  is  dis- 
solved.   HO+K=bKO+H. 

The  first  is  the  usual  way  of  preparing  hy» 
drogen.  When  made  from  commercial  zinc 
and  common  acid,  the  gas  may  contain  soi 
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phnretted,  phospharetted,  and  arseniuretted 
bydrogeo,  sulpharons  acid,  and  nitric  and  ni- 
trous oxides.  The  last  3  arise  from  the  acid, 
the  first  S  from  the  metal,  and  both  acid  and 
metal  may  contain  arsenic  Iron  yields  be- 
sides these  impurities  a  carburetted  hydrogen 
from  its  carbon,  and  ferruretted  hydrogen. 

Prop.  Colorless  gas,  inodorous  and  taste- 
ess,  when  pure,  ordinarily  with  an  odor  from 
impurities ;  spec.  gray.  69*3,  14|  times  lighter 
than  the  air;  refractive  power  srs  (M7  (air as  1). 
Very  combustible,  but  does  not  support  com- 
bustion ;  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  water. 
It  destroys  life  rather  by  excluding  oxygen 
than  by  its  own  injurious  effects.  It  unites 
readily  with  oxygen  by  fire,  electricity,  a  pla- 
tinum  surface,  and  sudden  compression  evolv* 
ing  light  and  heat ;  with  chlorine  by  the  same, 
and  in  sun-light  It  forms  J  part  of  water, 
and  is  a  constituent  of  all  organic  bodies ;  it 
is  therefore  one  of  the  abundant  elements. 
Sym.  H  =3  1,  the  unit  of  comparison  on  the 
hydrogen  scale.    H  =  12*5  when  O  ss  100. 

Um9,  From  its  levity  it  is  employed  to  in- 
flate balloons.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent 
in  the  hands  of  the  chemist.  Burned  together 
with  oxygen,  it  constitutes  the  Hydrogen 
Blowpipe.  A  jet  of  hydrogen  thrown  on  pla- 
tinum sponge  in  the  air  is  readily  ignited; 
Ddbereiner's  Hydrogen  lamp. 

Compounds.  1.  With  oxygen  or  water.  Formed 
by  burning  hydrogen  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
Obtained  pure  by  distilling  rain,  river,  or  spring 
water  in  a  copper  still  with  tin  head  and  worm 
A  glass  retort  yields  alkaline  salts.  Air  may 
be  removed  by  simple  boiling. 

Prop,  Water  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
tasteless,  inodorous  liquid,  when  pure,  spec, 
grav.  =s  I'OO,  being  the  unit  of  comparison  for 
all  liquids  and  solids.  A  cubic  centimeter 
weighs  1  gramme  at  39*2®  F.;.  I  cub.  inch  at 
60°  and  30  Bar.  weighs  252*506  grains,  (SrAticA> 
hurgh)\  it  is  816  times  heavier  than  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  scarcely  compressible  by  mechani- 
cal force ;  0*000045  for  1  atmosphere,  and  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  force  up  to  70  atmo- 
spheres. (^Oerstedt.)  Its  greatest  density  is  at 
39<>  to  89-2*'  Fahr.  =  4°  Cent.  When  cooled 
below  39°  it  expands  to  32°  and  below ;  heated 
above  39°  it  likewise  expands.  Cooled  to  32° 
and  agitated,  it  congeals  to  ice,  which  crystal- 
4izes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and  has  a  spec 
grav.  =  0*927  —  0*95.  When  heated  to  212° 
it  rises  in  vapor  by  boiling.  See  Ebullitioit^ 
EvAPOBATiox,  Vapor. 

Water  absorbs  gases  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. See  ABsoRPTioir.  It  is  the  most 
universal  solvent  of  solids  and  liquids.  See 
Solution. 

Combinationt,  Batic  hydrattt.  Bases  take  up 
usually  as  many  equivs.  water  as  they  do  of 
acid  to  form  salts,  and  in  combining  some  of 
them  evolve  light  and  heat,  as  baryta  and  lime. 
Thus  caustic  potassa,  baryta,  and  slacked  lime 
are  single  hydrates,  the  last  of  which  loses  its 
water  at  a  red  heal,  the  other  two  do  not,  and 
potassa  may  be  volatilized,  still  retaining  its 
water.  Most  other  basic  hydrates  are  easily 
decomposed. 

jicid  Hydrates,    Acids  combine  usually  with 


as  many  equivs.  of  water  as  tbey  do  of  base 
to  form  salts,  evolving  heat  by  combining. 
Thus  oil  of  vitriol  «=  HO,  SO.;  the  phosphork 
acids  are  HO,  PO^;  2  HO,  PO.;  3  HO,  PO^, 
Ac  The  combination  is  distilled  over  as  a 
whole  in  most  cases. 

Both  the  above  acids  and  bases  combine 
with  more  equivs.  water  to  form  crystallized 
bodies ;  thus  cryst.  sulphuric  acid  rs  HO,  SO, 
-h  HO;  «ry8U  poUssa  =  HO.  KO  +  4  HO; 
cryst  baryta  a  HO,  BaO  +  8  HO. 

SaUfu  Hydrates,  Most  salts  contain  com- 
bined water,  varying  in  different  salts  from  I 
to  24  equivs.;  but  some,  as  common  salt,  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  dec,  crystallize  withont  wa- 
ter. This  water  is  generally  driven  off  at  a 
low  heat,  although  different  equivs.  of  the 
water  in  any  one  salt  seem  to  combine  with 
different  force.  Thus,  while  4  eq.  HO  may  be 
expelled  from  blue  vitriol  at  212°,  it  requires 
400°  to  450°  to  expel  the  remaining  equivalent. 
The  4  former  equivs.  are  pn^perly  the  crystal- 
line water,  and  the  latter  water  of  constitution. 
When  a  salt  has  been  deprived  of  its  water, 
it  will  nsually  regain  it  by  exposure  to  ain 
Thus  dry  carbonate  of  soda  ^sumes  in  a 
short  time. 10  equivs,  water,  but  dry  Glauber's 
salt  reassumes  none.  Carbonate  of  soda  as- 
sumes 5  different  proportions  of  water,  crys- 
tallizing in  as  many  different  forms,  viz.  l«  6, 
6,  8  &  10  equivs.  HO.  See  further,  under 
Water. 

6.  Binojcide  of  hydrogen.  Oxygenated  water. 
Prep,  from  peroxide  of  barium,  calcium,  dbc 
Ignite  pure  nitrate  of  baryta  in  porcelain, 
break  it  into  nut-sized  pieces  and  put  them  in 
a  coated  glass  tube;  heat  to  feeble  ignition 
and  pass  pure  oxygen  through  it.  Decompose 
this  peroxide  by  Auohydric^  or  silicofluohydrtc 
acid,  keeping  the  whole  cool ;  filter  and  eva- 
porate in  vacuo  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  a 
colorless,  transparent,  inodorous  liquid,  taste 
astringent  and  bitter;  spec  grav.  1*452;  does 
not  congeal  at — 22°;  bleaches  litmus;  whi- 
tens the  skin  and  produces  pain;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  water  and  with  acids, 
which  prevent  its  easy  decomposition.  It  de- 
composes slowly  by  standing,  readily  by  heat ; 
readily  and  violently  by  silver,^  gold,  the  plati- 
nic  metals,  and  charcoal,  less  violently  by 
other  metals;  by  many  metallic  oxides;  by 
the  oxides  of  the  precious  metals  which  lose 
their  oxygen  at  the  same  time ;  by  potassium, 
apsenic,  dec,  which  take  up  a.  pan  of  the 
liberated  oxygen  to  form  base  or  acid;  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  baryta,  dec,  which  take  up  all 
the  liberated  oxygen. 

c.  Ozone  probably  belongs  to  this  series. 
By  some  it  is  regarded  as  an  allotropic  condi- 
tion of  oxygen,  but  Bunsen  has  shown  it  to  be 
a  hyperoxide  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Carbon,  Carbon  combines  with  hydrogen 
in  manifold  proportions,  and  moreover  ex- 
hibits a  large  number  of  isomeric  bodies. 
The  following  table  shows  the  various  propor- 
tions between  them,  the  numbers  representing 
the  number  of  equivs.  They  are  usually 
classed  with  organic  bodies,  and  their  de- 
scription is  referred  to  other  places  in  this 
work. 
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HYDROGEN. 


HTBROMETER. 


2  2 
4  4 
8  8 
10  10 
12  12 
16  16 
20  20 
32  32 
38  38 
40  40 

C,  H, 

12  6 
16  8 
20  10 
32  16 

C,H, 

12  8 
18  12 

C,H. 
24  8 
30  10 


Metbylen. 
Olefiant  gas. 
Batyren. 
Amylen,  &c, 
Oleen. 

Naphthen,  Ac, 
Paramylen. 
Ceten,  Ac. 
Heven. 
Ozokerite. 


Benzin,  Sec. 
Styrolc,  &c. 
Scheererile. 
Retinole. 


Mesitylen. 
CumcD,  &C. 


5    4  Hartite. 
20  16  Camphen,  dec. 
SO  24  Copaiven,  dec. 
40  32  ColopheD,  dec. 

20    8  Naphthalin,  dte. 
30  12  Antbracen,  dec. 

C.H. 

18  16  Campholen. 
36  32  TekoretiD. 


Chrysen. 
Idrialin. 


c. 

H. 

4 

3  Fichtelitc. 

14 
20 

12  Vol.  Naphtha. 
18  Menthen. 

24  22  Naphthole. 
14    8  DracyL 
20  14  Cym^n. 
28  12  Stiiben. 

36  22  Phyllorelin. 
2    4  Marsh  gas. 

48  50  Paraffin. 

Of  the  above  we  shall  now  describe  only 
olefiant  and  marsh  gases. 

Olefiant  gat,  Syn.  Light'  carbnretted  hydro- 
gen ;  Etherin,  Ethen;  Elayl, -Berjr*/.  Ger.  Oel- 
bildendes  Gas. 

Prep,  1.  Heat  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  common 
•  alcohol  and  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  or 
flask,  provided  with  a  tube  for  passing  the  gas 
into  glasses  over  water.  To  avoid  frothing, 
it  is  better  to  heat  the  4  pts.  of  acid  with  i  pt. 
of  alcohol  until  the  mixture  begins  to  be  black, 
when  the  rest  is  gradaally  added  through  an 
8-tnbe.    Magnus, 

2.  Mix  in  a  retort  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
with  3  pts.  water,  until  the  mixture  attains 
a  boiling  point  of  320°  to  329°;  keeping 
it  at  this  point,  pass  in  a  very  fine  stream 
of  80  pr.  ct.  alcohol,  or  the  vapor  of  the 
same.  As  long  as  this  heat  is  maintained, 
the  acid  will  catalyze  the  alcohol  into  the  gas 
and  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amoant  of  ether  and  alcohol,  carried  over 
mechanically ;  the  acid  remains  clear.  (See 
the  prep,  of  ether  under  Ethtl.)  The  same 
gas  is  also  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
fats,  resins,  essential  oils,  caoutchouc,  bitu- 
men, coal:j,  dec  As  usually  prepared,  it  con- 
tains the  vapors  of  alcohol  and  ether,  carbonic 
acid  and  oxide,  and  sulphurous  acid.  These 
may  be  more  or  less  removed  by  washing 
with  oil  of  vitriol  and  milk  of  lime.  To  avoid 
carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  the  first  i  of  the  gas 
only  is  caught. 

Prop,  A  transparent,  colorless  gas,  of  a 
disagreeable,  suffocating  odor;  spec.  grav. 
0*978;  condensing  by  pressure  at — 160°,  into 
a  clear  liquid ;  1  vol.  water  absorbs  ^  vol.  gas. 
In  the  air  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame ; 
1  vol.  gas  and  3  vols,  oxygen,  by  flame  or  the 
electric  spark,  explode  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence. It  is  decomposed  by  successive  elec- 
tric sparks  into  carbon  and  hydrogen;  par- 
tially decomposed,  when  passed  through  an 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  into  marsh  gas  and 


See  Mab- 


carbon.  For  its  composition  and  combina- 
tions, see  Elatl. 

Marnh  gat,  Syn.  Heavy  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, Pitgas,  Fire-damp.  Prep,  Heat  in  a  re- 
tort a  mixture  of  2  pts.  cryst  acetate  of  soda, 
2  pts.  caustic  potassa,  and  3  pts.  lime.  '  It  may 
also  be  obtained  less  pure  by  passing  olefiant 
or  common  light  gas  through  an  ignited  tube, 
and  washing  with  chlorine  and  lime.  The 
gas  rising  when  the  bottom  of  a  marsh  is 
stirred  up,  contains  10  to  20  pr.  ct  nitrogen 
mixed  with  this  gas  (from  decomposing  or- 
ganic matter).  Prop,  Colorless,  inodorous, 
tasteless  gas,  spec.  grav.  0*6 ;  1  vol.  water  ab- 
sorbs ^  vol.  gas ;  very  combustible,  burning 
with  a  moderately  luminous  and  yellowish 
flame ;  explodes  with  2  vols,  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  decomposed  by  elec- 
tric sparks,  or  by  repeatedly  passing  through 
an  ignited  tube  into  carbon  and  twice  its  vol. 
hydrogen.    Form.  CHj  (75  C  +  26  H  «  100.) 

Other  compounds  of  hydrogen  see  under 

AxMOiriA,   CHLOmiXB,  dec.,   PHOSPHOmTrS,   SVL- 

PHVB,  dec. 

HYDROLEIC  ACID.    See  OtEix. 

HYDROLITE.    See  Chabaxiti. 

HYDROMAGNESITE.  Min.  White  crusts 
and  powder.  H.  =s  2.  Behaves  like  mag- 
nesia ;  effervesces  with  acid.  Form.  3  (MgO, 
CO,  4-  HO)  -J.  MgO,  HO.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  Negropont,  E.  India. 

HYDROMARGARITIC  ACID.; 

HYDROMARGARIC  kCW. 

OABIir. 

HYDROMEL.  The  fermented  mixture  of 
honey  and  water,  known  as  a  beverage  under 
the  name  of  Meaii, 

HYDROMETER.  Ger,  ArSometer;  Fr, 
Ar^ometre.  This  is  a  simple  instrument, 
which  is  oAen  used  for  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravities,  or  densKies  of  liquids,  and 
sometimes  of  solids.  It  is  based  upon  the 
hydrostatic  law,  that  a  floating  body  displaces 
its  own  weight  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  swims. 
Hence  the  more  dense  the  liquid,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  quantity  displacecC  or  the  depth  to 
which  a  hydrometer  will  sink  in  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  varying  the  weight  re- 
quired to  sink  a  body  of  given  bulk,  we  may 
determine  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  as 
well  as  by  measuring  the  relative  volume 
displaced  by  one  of  invariable  weight  Hy- 
drometers are,  therefore,  constructed  upon 
each  of  these  principles,  and  they  may  be 
classified  as  those  of  conttant  weight  and  those 
of  contlant  volume. 

Hydrometers  of  constant 
weight  have  been  varied  ca- 
priciously and  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent.  They  are 
all  made  either  of  metal  or 
glass,  and  nearly  of  the 
shape  of  the  marginal  figure, 
{Fig,  87,)  in  which  A  is  the 
graduated  stem,BC  the  bulb, 
and  D  a  heavy  counterpoise 
which  is  required  to  render 
the  equilibrium  stable,  and 
keep  ihe  instroment  always 
upright  in  position,  when  in 
use. 
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HYDROMETER. 


We  may  of  course  divide  a  given  magni- 
tode  into  any  arbitrary  number  of  fractional 
parts;  and  if  the  scales  of  hydrometers  be 
graduated  thus  capricionsly,  every  country  and 
every  man  may  produce  a  different  instru- 
ment It  is  in  this  manner  that  hydrometers 
have  been  multiplied  to  an  e-xtent  which  is 
beyond  all  reason.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
give  an  account  of  those  arbitrary  hydro- 
meters which  have  by  accident  become  well 
known  in  particular  countries,  as  for  instance 
in  England,  but  refer  the  reader  to  books  pub- 
lished in  such  places,  and  describe  only  those 
instruments  which  are  founded  upon  natural 
bases,  or  which  have  become  generally  known 
and  used  throughout  the  world. 

The  stem  may  be  divided  so  as  to  indicate 
specific  gravities  directly ;  for  this  purpose,  if 
we  denote  by  ir  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer, 
by  V  the  volume  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and 
by  d  its  density  or  specific  gravity,  we  shall 
have  w^dVf 

as  the  equation,  which  will  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late the  volume  displaced  or  immersed  for  any 
corresponding  density,  and  to  graduate  the 
stem  accordingly.  This  equation  is  that  of 
the  h3rperbola ;  if,  therefore,  the  specific  gravi- 
ties be  supposed  to  vary  by  equal  dififerences, 
the  corresponding  volumes  will  vary  unequally, 
or  the  stem  must  not  be  divided  into  equal 
parts,  but  into  intervals  proportionate  to  the 
differences  of  consecutive  ordinates  of  the 
nyperbola.  Such  hydrometers  are  conse- 
quently of  rather  difficult  construction,  and 
require  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Pure,  or  freshly-distilled  water,  at  its  maxi- 
mum density,  which  occurs  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  39'6®  Fahr.  nearly,  is  the  most  natural 
and  most  generally  accepted  unit  of  specific 
gravities.  If,  therefore,  the  volume  immersed 
in  water  of  maximum  density  be  divided  and 
subdivided  decimally,  such  a  system  of  gradua- 
tion for  hydrometers  may  be  considered  the 
most  natural  and  simple.  Instruments  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  in  France,  but  they  have 
been  very  little  used;  M.  FrancoDur  has  the 
honor  of  being  their  inventor.  One  of  their 
greatest  advantages  is,  that  their  indications 
.may  be  very  readily  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding specific  gravities  by  simple  and  easy 
arithmetical  calculations. 

That  a  hydrometer  may  be  convenient  and 
useful  in  the  arts,  it  need  not,  and  perhaps  it 
should  not  read  specific  gravities:  for  these 
are  usually  expressed  in  decimal  fractions; 
therefore  are  recollected  with  difficulty,  and 
liable  to  accidental  mistakes.  The  manufac- 
turer has  no  need  of  them  in  his  processes, 
and  it  is,  for  instance,  far  simpler  and  more 
easy  to  remember  that  an  acid  or  syrup  has 
the  density  of  %0°  Beaum^,  than  that  its  spec, 
grav.  is  M66612,  that  of  water  being  unity. 
Hence  we  find  that  in  France,  though  Bris- 
8on  brought  forward  simultaneously  a  hy< 
drometer  reading  specific  gravities,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
instrument  of  Beaum^;  the  latter  has  come 
into  very  general  use  not  merely  in  France, 
but  also  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  own  country. 
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Certainly,  therefore,  the  cause  of  this  must  U« 
in  the  advantages  which  in  the  instrument  of 
Brisson  were  found  wanting.  The  difficulty 
of  construction,  and  consequent  high  price, 
were  perhaps  the  chief  reasons  why  an  in- 
strument based  on  rigid  scientific  principled 
was  superseded  by  one  depending  upon  arbi- 
trary and  uncertain  rules,  but  which  was  sim* 
pie  and  easy  in  its  construction  and  use,  and 
being  of  comparatively  low  cost,  was  there- 
fore economical.  Hydrometers  are  furnished 
of  equal  accuracy  of  workmanship  and  fitness 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  vary  in  cost  so 
much  that  one  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  and  an- 
other for  twenty-five  dollars ;  they  are  of^ea 
injured,  and  must  then  be  replaced.  Certainly, 
therefore,  price  is  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
and  simplicity  in  construction  and  employ- 
memt  is  of  essential  importance. 

Beaume't  hydrometers.  For  fluids  lighter  than 
water  Beaum^  invented  his  pese^tprit  (hydro* 
meter  for  tpiriti);  and  for  fluids  heavier  than 
water,  a  single  instrument  called,  with  refe- 
rence to  its  particular  application,  by  the  diffe- 
rent names  of  peu-aeide^  pese-^l,  or  pete-sirvp 
(€uidt  salt,  or  syrup  meamre).  These  instru- 
ments are  entirely  distinct,  and  form  no  pan 
of  a  common  system,  for  they  are  constructed 
on  different  bases.  The  degrees  of  one  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  other;  and  the  zero- 
point,  which  is  determined  for  the  pese^esprit 
by  a  solution  containing  10  pr.  ct  of  common 
salt,  corresponds  in  the  pese^cide  to  the  density 
of  pure  water.  Hence  we  shall  treat  of  these 
instruments  separately. 

The  pese-^sprit  is  constructed  by  iramerston 
in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  containing,  as 
already  stated,  10  pr.  ct.,  to  obtain  the  zero 
point;  then,  by  plunging  it  into  water  to  de« 
termine  another  point,  which  Beaum^  calls 
10^,  the  interval  is  graduated  equally,  and  the 
scale  extended  by  laying  off  repeatedly,  with 
a  pair  of  dividers,  the  same  interval  upon  the 
stem. 

The  zero  point  of  the  pese^cide  is  given  by 
the  surface  of  the  distilled  water  in  which  it 
floats.  Immersion  in  a  solution  containing 
15  pr.  ct  of  common  salt  fixes  the  point  which 
is  to  be  marked  15^  upon  the  scale.  And  de^ 
grees  beyond  16®  are  determined  by  the  same 
process  of  extension  employed  for  the pese-tsprit. 
It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  degrees 
of  these  instruments  would  constitute  parts 
of  a  common  scale ;  but  the  densities  of  two 
solutions  of  common  salt  containing  one  10 
and  the  other  15  pr.  ct.,  will  not  be  such  as  to 
correspond  to  equal  degrees,  10®  and  15% 
reckoned  from  water  as  a  common  origin; 
and,  therefore,  Beaum^*s  hydrometers  beloug 
to  different  scales. 

It  is  a  great  and  fundamental  defect  of  these 
instruments,  that  their  scales  are  constructed  by 
{he  multiplication  of  a  unit  of  length ;  for  work- 
men generally  commit  an  error  in  determining 
the  fixed  points,  on  account  of  the  elevatioii  of 
the  liquid  upon  the  stem  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion; and  this  error  becomes  multiplied  by 
each  successive  repetition.  Hence  it  is  easy 
I  to  perceive  the  reason  why  Beaum^'s  hydrome- 
ters, constructed  by  the  same  person  and  wifit 
I  equal  care,  often  differ  wliolc  degrees  from 
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«eh  oAer,  when  plunged  into  the  same  liquid. 
This  fault  is  the  more  important,  as  it  affects 
vrineipallj  those  degrees  which  are  most  used. 
u  hydrometers  of  the  decimal  system,  the 
graduation  is  performed  by  the  subdivision  of 
«  multiple,  and,  therefore,  any  error  which  un- 
AToidably  occurs  in  measuring  the  fixed  points 
will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  divisions  of  the  interval  between  them, 
which  certainly  constitutes  a  great  advantage, 
asd  renders  accuracy  of  workmanship  almost 
eertain. 

Another  defect  of  the  process  of  Beaum^ 
for  graduating  hydrometers  is,  that  common 
salt  generally  contains  impurities ;  and  to  ob- 
tain it,  therefore,  perfectly  pure,  is  impracti- 


cable, without  a  degree  of  chemical  knowledge 
which  instrument  makers  rarely  possess.  And 
even  if  pure  salt  be  obtained  and  the  solution 
be  properly  mixed,  they  are  liable  to  evaporap 
tion,  which  will  alter  their  proportions  and 
density. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  indications  of  these 
hydrometers  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
tables  of  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
specific  gravities  have  been  experimentally 
constructed  by  several  distinguished  scientific 
men,  which  ail  vary  from  each  other,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  difference  of  the  hydrometers 
used.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
obtained  by  those  whose  names  are  above  the 
vertical  columns. 


A  TaJblt  thawing  the  discordant  retultt  of  differtni  obiervers,  obtained  by  experimental  compariton  of 
Beautnd*t  hydrometers  with  specific  gravities  at  54^^  Fahrenheit, 


1 

Pds&«8prit 

Holland 

B^ 

Franooeor. 

Delesennet. 

OUpin. 

Deg. 

franoceur. 

Delesonnes. 

Oilpln. 

Pharma> 
eopoda. 

0 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-000 

10 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1-000 

1-000 

3 

1-0201 

1-0219 

1-020 

15 

0-9669 

0-9655 

0-963 

0-967 

6 

1-0411 

1-0448 

1040 

20 

0-9359 

0-9333 

0-928 

0935 

9 

1-0630 

1-0687 

1064 

25 

0-9068 

0-9033 

0-897 

0-906 

12 

1-0857 

1-0937 

1-089 

30 

0-8795 

0-8751 

0-867 

0-878 

1ft 

1-1095 

1-1200 

1-114 

31 

0-8742 

0-8696 

0-861 

0-873 

18 

1-1343 

1-1475 

M40 

32 

0-8690 

0-8643 

0-856 

0-868 

21 

1-1603 

1-1764 

1170 

33 

0-8639 

0-8590 

0-852 

0-863 

24 

1-1875 

1-2068 

1-200 

34 

0*8588 

0-8539 

0-847 

0-868 

27 

1-2160 

1-2389 

1-230 

35 

0-8538 

0-8486 

0-842 

0-852 

30 

1-2459 

1-2727 

1-261 

36 

0-8488 

0-8436 

0-837 

0-847 

33 

1-2773 

1-3083 

1-295 

37 

0-8439 

0-8384 

0-832 

0-842 

36 

1-3103 

1-3333 

1-333 

38 

0-8391 

0-8334 

0-827 

0-837 

39 

1-3461 

1-3861 

1-373 

39 

0-8343 

0-8285 

0-822 

0-832 

42 

1-3818 

1-4285 

1-414 

40 

0-8295 

0-8236 

0-817 

0-828 

45 

1-4206 

1-4735 

1-455 

41 

0-8249 

0-8188 

0-814 

0-823 

48 

1-4615 

1-5217 

1-500 

42 

0-8202 

0-8141 

0-811 

0-819 

61 

1-4951 

1-5730 

1-547 

43 

0-8156 

0-8094 

0-808 

0-814 

54 

1-5510 

1-6279 

1-594 

44 

0-8111 

0-8017 

0-805 

0-810 

57 

1-6000 

1-6868 

1-659 

45 

0-8066 

0-8001 

0-802 

0-805 

60 

16622 

1-7501 

1-717 

46 

0-8022 

0-7956 

0-799 

0-800 

63 

1-7070 

1-8184 

1-779 

47 

0-7978 

0-7911 

0-797 

0-796 

66 

1-7674 

1-8922 

1-848 

48 

0-7935 

0-7866 

0-795 

0-792 

69 

1-8313 

1-9721 

1-920 

49 

0-7892 

0-7823 

0-793 

0-787 

70 

1-8537 

2-0003 

50 

0-7849 

0-7779 

0-791 

0-782 

Yet  the  hydrometers  of  Beaum^,  by  possess- 
ing the  advantages  of  simplicity,  cheapness, 
cleanliness,  and  adaptation  to  the  liquids  for 
vhich  they  are  used — solutions  of  salts,  syrups, 
acids, etc. — and  being  founded  upon  known  and 
easy  bases  of  construction,  so  that  they  may 
be  made  by  any  workman,  have  passed  into 
use  notwithstanding  the  well-known  imperfec- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  and  to  an  extent  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  hydrometer.  This 
would  be  surprising,  but  for  the  striking  con- 
trast of  the  advantages  mentioned,  with  the 
correlative  disadvantages  of  complicated  struc- 
ture, high  cost,  liability  to  corrosion,  limited 
application,  and  patented  or  secret  methods 
of  construction,  rendering  the  manufacture  a 
laonopolj,  which  have  jiutly  confined  other 
iastraments  to  particiilar  eauotries  or  cities. 


An  instrument  which  may  be  accurately, 
easily,  and  cheaply  made  by  any  workman,  is 
certainly  of  a  nature  which  should  recommend 
itself.  And  the  decimal  hydrometer,  which 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  instru- 
ments of  Beaum6,  with  a  freedom  from  their 
defects,  and  the  superiority  of  being  founded 
upon  bases  which  nature  everywhere  presents, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  but  the 
system  of  counting  by  tens  instead  of  any 
other  numbers,  and  the  degrees  of  which  are 
converted  into  specific  gravities  by  a  rule  so 
simple  that  it  may  be  performed  mentally, 
should  certainly  be  adopted. 

Also,  by  adopting  that  scale  for  Beaam^'s 
hydrometer  which  seems  best  entitled  to  credit 
for  exactness,  and  dni^viiii^  \X  \i\iOtL  \nft  vvoa 
slip  of  paper  wixYi  \h«  CAn«a^iD^\iBk%  \«cc«ft.% 
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of  the  decimal  system,  instruments  may  be 
farnished  by  tradesmen  which  will  always  be 
accurate,  if  regarded  simply  as  pta-^tpritt  or 
p€M-^nde$  of  Beaum^,  and  they  will  cost  only 
the  additional  labor  requisite  to  draw  two 
scales  upon  the  same  paper  instead  of  one. 

The  stems  of  hydrometers  are  sometimes 
graduated  to  indicate  the  pr.  cts.  of  a  salt, 
acid,  or  other  substance  contained  in  aqueous 
solutions,  instead  of  the  corresponding  spe- 
cific gravities.  The  alcoholometer  of  Tralles 
is  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  with  reference 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Alcoholomstrt,  for  more  full  information. 
This  hydrometer,  we  are  informed,  is  about 
to  be  introduced  into  the  reyenue  service 
of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  that  of 
Oycas,  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence. , 

The  invention  of  hydrometers  of  constant 
volwne  is  ascribed  to  Fahrenheit;  they  have, 
however,  been  greatly  improved,  since  his 
time,  by  others.  These  instru- 
ments are  usually  constructed 
of  metal,  and  of  the  form  indi- 
cated by  the  annexed  figure,  (88). 
The  bulb  being  a  cylinder  ter- 
minated by  cones,  carrying  a 
small  dish  above  and  a  heavy 
counterpoise  below.  The  stem 
which  supports  the  dish  is 
marked  at  p,  to  which  point  the 
hydrometer  must  be  made  to 
sink  in  a  liquid,  of  which  the 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  taken 
by  adding  weights  in  the  dish. 
If  w  denotes  the  weight  of  the 
instrument,  x  and  x*  the  addi- 
tional weights  respectively  re- 
quired to  sink  it  to  the  point  p 
in  any  two  liquids,  then  the 
ratio  of  u;  -|-  X  to  le  +  a/  will  be  that  of  their 
specific  gravities. 

In  Nicholson's  hydrometer  a  second  dish 
is  substitu  teds  for  the  counterpoise  ball,  in 
order  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  for 
taking  the  specific  gravities  of  solids.  For 
this  purpose  the  weight  required  to  sink  the 
hydrometer  in  water  to  the  index  or  fixed 
point,  is  first  determined;  the  body  is  then 
placed  successively  in  each  dish,  and  weights 
are  added  in  that  above  the  water,  until  the 
instrument  is  immersed  to  the  same  point 
If  a  be  the  observed  weight  required  to  sink 
the  hydrometer  in  water  of  maximum  density, 
and  i  and  /  the  weights  added  respectively 
to  that  of  the  solid  lK>dy  when  in  the  upper 
and  lower  dish,  then  a  —  $  will  be  its  weight, 
and  /  —  s  its  loss  of  weight  by  immersion; 
the  ratio  of  which  numbers  will  be  the  re- 
quired specific  gravity  of  the  solid. 

In  taking  the  specific  gravities  6f  liquids, 
attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  tem- 
perature, by  reason  of  the  chang;es  of  volume, 
which  are  produced  by  variations  of  heat. 
And  whenever  accuracy  is  required,  correc- 
tions for  dilatation  both  of  the  liquid  and  of 
the  hydrometer  must  be  applied,  if  we  would 
refer  the  results  to  any  standard  temperatni«s 
)r  normal  conditions. 
HYDROPHANE.    See  Opax.    A  massive 
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and  fibrous  green  mineral,  allied  to  Samnv^ 

TIKE. 

HYDR08ALT8.  Compounds,  in  the  acid 
or  base  of  which  hydrogen  is  an  elenkentary 
constituent.  In  other  words,  they  are  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  HrDmACiDs  with  bases. 
For  example  the  Hydrochlorates,  Hydriodates, 
d(c. 

HYDROSILICITE.    See  Kiaoiir.. 

HYDROSULPHURIC  ACID.  See  Hmao- 
BMV,  SuiphwrettetU 

HYDROTALCITE.  Min.  Resembles  talc, 
and  is  formed  in  steatite.  Comp.  12  MgO, 
2  ALO^  (Fe^Oj),  3  COj,  24  HO.  BerzcUus 
thinks  It  to  be  a  mixture.  It  may  be  a  com- 
pound of  Hydromagnesite,  with  hydrous  alu- 
minate  and  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

HYDROTHIONIC  ACID.  A  term  some- 
times  applied  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HYDROUS  ANTHOPHYLLITE.  dfm.  In 
plates  and  fibres.  H.=  2*ft.  G.s=2-9l.  White, 
yellowish,  bluish;  silky;  opake;  sectile.  It 
is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  potassa,  and 
iron.    Fish  kill  and  Manhattan  Island,  N.  Y. 

HYDROUS  MAGNESIA.  Jtftn.  Hexago- 
nal,  foliated;  H.s  1*5.  Q.s2'35.  White, 
pearly,  translucent,  sectile,  flexible  in  thin 
leaves.  Yields  water  in  a  tube,  and  tests 
alkaline;  is  infusible;  readily  soluble  in  acids. 
Rose  says  he  always  finds  carbonic  acid  in  iu 
Form.  MgO,  HO.  Local  Swinaness,  Shetland 
Isles ;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  veins  sometimes 
two  inches  thick ;  also  in  Richmond  Co.  and 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HYDROUS  MICA.  Jlfi«.  Right  rhombic, 
foliated,  flexible  but  not  elastic,  otherwise  re- 
sembling mica.  Gives  water  in  a  tube ;  partly 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  evolving  chlorine. 
According  to  Morin  it  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  binoxide 
of  manganese  (1)  with  14  pr.  ct.  water.  LoeaL 
Mont  Rose,  Simplon  in  the  Valais. 

HYDROXANTHIC  ACID.  See  Etbtl, 
Sulph  o-ca  rbon  ate. 

HYPARGYRITE.    See  Ruby  Siivxa. 

HYPEROXYMURIATES.    See  Catdaraa. 

HYPER8THENE.    See  Ac»itk. 

HYPO.  Chem.  A  prefix  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  Sub,  under,  below; — thus  Hypo-sulphuric 
as  SgO^  is  below  sulphuric,  SO^,  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen. 

HYPOMARGARYLIC  ACID.  SeeSxRAaiH. 

HYPOSTILBITE.    See  Stilbitx. 

HYSSOP,  OIL  OF.  The  aromatic,  volatile 
essence  of  the  Hy$9opu8  offirinaHs,  Stenhouse 
has  made  some  recent  partial  examinations 
of  it,  but  could  not  obtain  a  non-oxygenated 
oil  by  treatment  with  potassa.  lis  boiling 
point  is  288^  rising  gradually  to  325^. 

HYSTATITE.    See  Titaxic  laoir. 
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ICE.  Water  in  a  concrete  form,  this  so- 
lidity being  assumed  only  at  that  degree  of 
temperature  designated  by  the  thermometer  as 
its  freezing  point    See  UTnaoeBV. 

ICELAND  MOSS.  See  CxTaAmiH  and 
LioHSirt. 

ICELAND  SPAR.    See  CALCABXoui  b^ae. 

ICE-SPAR.    See  FsuMrAB. 


ICHTHYOPHTHALMlTE. 
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ICHTHTOPHTHALMITE.    See  Apop htl- 

LITI. 

lOHTYOCOLLA.    See  Gelatik. 

ICICA  RESIN.  Forms  small  opake  gran- 
nies or  masses  of  whitish  color,  and  is  derived 
from  the  genus  Idea  of  Guiana.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  55  pts.  of  cold,  and  15 
pts.  boiling  alcohol,  and  yields  no  volatile 
matter.    Terpentine  also  dissolves  it.    Scribe. 

Comp.  Three  neutral  resins,  differing  in  solu- 
bility and  composition ;  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
and  non-precipitable  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion by  lead  or  silver  salts. 

Breau.  Cg^H^^O,.  Drops  in  crystals  from 
the  cooling  solution  of  the  resin  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Fuses  at  315°,  and  on  solidifying 
again  resembles  amber. 

Icican,  C,g^H,3-0^.  Crystallizes  from  the 
slightly  evaporated  alcoholic  liquor  from  which 
the  brean  has  been  separated.  Is  more  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  otherwise  resembles  bnnn 
in  properties. 

Colophony,  Is  similar  to  ordinary  colophony, 
except  in  its  neutrality.  It  remains  in  the  mo- 
ther liquor,  from  which  the  two  above-men- 
tioned resins  have  been  separated,  .^n/i.  de 
Chim.et  de  Phys.  xiii.  i&6. 

IDOCRASE.  Miru  Syn.  Pyramidal  Garnet, 
M.  Vesuvian,  Egeran,  Loboite,  Frugardite, 
Wiluile,  Gokumii,  Cyprine,  Xanihite. 

Descrip,  Quadratic,  presenting  most  of  the 
forms  from  fig.  18  to  24,  PI.  VIII.  H.  =  6-5. 
G.  =s  3-349  —  3-399.  Color  brown,  green, 
rarely  yellow;  vitreous,  subresinous;  sub- 
transparent,  translacent;  streak  white;  frac- 
ture subconchoidal,  uneven.  Behaves  alone 
and  to  fluxes  similarly  to  garnet,  but  fuses 
with  more  difficulty  with  soda.  Alter  ignition, 
it  is  easily  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid 
Form.  3  RO,  SiO,  -f  R^O,,  SiOg.  in  which  RO 
=:  lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The 
remarkable  agreement  of  idocrase  in  compo- 
sition with  garnet,  while  it  differs  in  cry:>ial- 
line  form,  has  given  rise  to  many  analyses ; 
and  Magnus  always  found  the  oxygon  of  the 
silica  less  than  that  of  the  bases,  but  yet  it 
seems  necessary  at  present  to  adopt  the  for- 
mula for  garnet. 

IDRIALIN.  Grayish  or  brownish  black, 
greasy,  opake.  Burns  by  a  candle  flame,  with 
much  smoke  and  sulphurous  acid.  Heated  to 
400®  —  460°,  it  sublimes  mercury  and  sulphur, 
and  gives  off  oleflant  gas,  leaving  a  porous 
coal.  The  main  mass  of  the  mercurial  ore 
may  be  extracted  by  olive  oil,  terpentine,  crea- 
sote,  6lq.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  a  blue  color.  Formula,  C^jH,^-!-  ^ 
(Bddecker).  It  occurs  in  the  cinnabar  ores  of 
Idria. 

IDRYL.  Chem.  An  organic  principle,  C»H, 
extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  from  Stupp,  '1  he 
soft,  brown  mass  after  the  distillation  of  the 
alcohol,  by  solution  in  concentrated  boiling 
acetic  acid,  yields  the  idryl  as  glittering  la- 
minae, with  a  slightly  yellowish  green  irid- 
escence. Is  nearly  inodorous  and  tasteless; 
melts  at  187®,  and  solidifies  at  174®  to  an  almost 
colorless,  opake  mass ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
ether,  terpentine  and  acetic  acid.  Is  dis tin- 
Pi 


guished  from  Idrialin  (C^jH,.0),  its  oxide,  by 
the  higher  fusing  point  (313®)  of  the  latter. 
Idryl  also  colors  sulphuric  acid  yellow,  while 
idrialin  imparts  an  intense  blue.  Sddektr, 
Jinnuaire  de  Chim,  1846. 

IGASURIC  ACID.    See  STBTCHirijri. 

IGLOITE.    See  Arraoonits. 

ILLUMINATION.    See  Gas. 

ILMENITE.    See  Titanic  irojt. 

ILMENIUM.  Chem.  A  metal  recently  found 
by  Hermann  in  the  Yttroilmenite  of  Siberia 
and  Pyrochlor  of  Miask.  Sym.  II.  Equiv. 
63. 

Prep.  By  igniting  the  ammonio-chloride  of 
ilmenium  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  a 
black,  sooty  mass,  resembling  charred  sugar, 
remains.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and 
hydrofluoric  acids  are  without  action  upon  it, 
even  at  boiling  heat;  but  it  is  readily  dissolved 
by  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  hydrofluoric. 
When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  transformed  into 
ilmenic  acid. 

Oiide.  Precipitates  in  brown  flakes  from 
the  muriatic  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ilme- 
nium upon  the  addition  of  zinc;  absorbs  oxy- 
gen on  exposure,  and  becomes 

Ilmenic  Acid.  Spec.  grav.  4-1  —  4-35.  Equiv. 
IlOj.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  : — The  yttroil- 
menite is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  this 
fused  with  6  times  its  weight  of  the  bisulphate 
of  potash;  the  fused  mass  is  poured  out, 
rubbed  to  a  powder,  and  exhausted  upon  the 
filter  with  hot  water  so  long  as  any  thing  is 
removed;  an  impure  ilmenic  acid,  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  is  left  upon  the  filter.  If  ^ny 
tungstic  acid  had  been  found  by  preliminary 
experiment,  the  residue  is  digested  with  suU 
phuret  of  ammonium,  and  again  well  washed. 
After  this  treatment,  the  still  moist  ilmenic 
acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a 'suffi- 
ciently large  quantity  of  the  bisulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  fused  w^ith  it  to  a  clear 
mass.  On  treating  this  fused  mass  with  cold 
water,  the  whole  of  the  ilmenic  acid  is  de- 
posited in  transparent  flakes.  This  precipi- 
tate is  well  washed,  formed  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water,  sulphuric  acid  added  to  it,  and 
then  evaporated  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  begins  to  be  expelled.  The  acid  residue 
is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  poured  upon  a 
filter,  and  washed  with  water  as  long  as  the 
liquid  which  passes  off  has  an  acid  taste. 
A  combination  of  ilmenic  with  sulphuric 
acid  remains  on  the  filter,  which  usually  no 
longer  colors  microcosmic  salt;  should  this 
not  be  the  case,  the  fusion  with  bisulphate  of 
ammonia  and  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid 
is  repeated  until  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every 
admixture,  when  it  is  heated  to  redness  to  ex- 
pel the  sulphuric  acid.  The  ilmenic  acid  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
pyrochlor  of  Miask.     Chem.  Gaz.  v.  398. 

Prop.  When  healed  assumes  a  golden  tint, 
but  becomes  colorless  on  cooling.  Forms 
salts  with  bases,  some  of  which  are  crystal- 
lizable.  The  soda  compound,  NaO,  110,4' 
HO  being  the  most  soluble,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  other  salts  by  double 
decomposition.  When  seijiaraLtftd.tTOTSixV^^^^'a^ 
compound  by  an  excess  o^  Yv'^^to^XAoxvi  ^rX^n 
it  is  hydraled  andtaWs  ;jlS  «.^\i\\^,^\^V^«Si^'^^ 
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geladnons  preeipitatei  which  dries  isto  opake, 
compact  pieces. 

Chloride  of  Itmemunu  Is  obtaioed  in  yellow- 
ish, frost-like  prisms;  attracts  mpisture  on 
exposure,  loses  muriatic  acid,  and  becomes 
hydrated  ilmenic  acid.  It  absorbs  dry  am- 
monia greedily,  with  disengagement  of  heat, 
and  changes  into  yellow  chloride  of  ilmenium 
and  ammonia. 

Smlphuret  of  Jbnenium,  Prepared  by  heating 
ilmenic  acid  to  redness  in  the  vapor  of  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  ^orm.  Il^S,.  Heated  in 
air  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  becomes 
sulphated  ilmenic  acid.  Chenu  Gaz.  iy.  449. 
Jour,  far  Praia.  Chem.  xu  467. 

ILVArrE.    SecYEKiT*. 

IMPERATORIN.  Chem,  A  colorless,  styp- 
tic, crystallizable  compound,  extracted  by  ether 
from  the  root  of  the  Imperatoria  oetntthium. 
Formula  Cj^H.-O,;  spec.  grav.  M92.  Fuses 
at  167°.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  olive  oil 
and  essence  of  terpentine.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  imparting  a  reddish  brown  tint 
to  the  liquor,  and  nitric  acid  gives  a  yellow 
shade. 

IMPONDERABLES.  A  term  applied  to 
that  class  of  substances  which,  in  being 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  body,  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  its  weight  Their  in- 
fluence over  chemical  phenomena  and  modus 
operandi  are  given  under  Hbat,  Lxoht,  and 
Elsctrtcitt. 

INCANDESCENCE.  The  intense  glow 
emitted  from  a  body  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  heat. 

INCINERATION.  The  reduction  of  sub- 
stances to  ashes  by  burning,  in  order  to  drive 
off  their  destructible  portions,  and  obtain  the 
fixed  products. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH.  Cloth  satu 
rated  with  a  solution  of  alum  or  silicate  of 
potassa,  said  to  be  proof  against  fire.  See 
also  Abbxstos. 

INDIANITE.    See  Atorthits. 

INDICOLITE.    See  TouRMALiir. 

INDIGO.  Chem.  Tech.  A  beautiful  blue 
coloring  matter,  extracted  by  fermentation 
from  the  leaves  of  the  different  species  of  the 
Indigotiftra.  It  has  also  been  obtained  from 
(he  Polygonum  fincf omm,  hatU  Hnctoria,  Amorpha 
frueticoia,  Gymnema  HngetUf  &C.  dec 

The  general  constituents  are  ammonia,  green 
extractive  and  gummy  matters,  indigo  white, 
blue,  brown,  and  red,  indigo  gluten,  red  resin, 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
alumina.  The  proportion  of  indigo  blue  va- 
ries in  the  different  commercial  varieties,  and 
as  the  coloring  power  is  vested  in  this  ingre- 
dif  nt,  their  value  is  rated  accordingly.  That 
known  as  Bengal  is  preferred.  The  mode  of 
isolating  the  several  components  ^s  given  in 
detail  at  pp.  163,  225,  297,  FrankUn  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  3d  series,  and  in  Dumatf  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
12,  14. 

1.  GhUen.  A  yellowish  transparent  varnish, 
resembling  true  gluten  in  its  behavior  to  rea- 
l^nts,  but  differing  therefrom  by  its  solubility 
m  alcohol  and  incoagulability  by  boiling. 

2.  White.  C,-H,NO^  Isomeric  with  the  cya- 
nide if  benzoyie.  Is  solid,  crystalline,  fibrous, 
silky,  tasteless,  and  inodorous,     la  heavier 
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than  water,  and  without  action  upon  litmus 
paper.  Forms  yellow  solutions  with  alcohol 
and  ether;  is  insoluble  in  water.  Does  not 
unite  with  the  weak,  but  is  entirely  changed 
by  the  concentrated  Acids.  Becomes  directly 
blue  by  exposure,  owing  to  its  powerful  affinity 
for  oxygen. 

3.  iroum.  Very  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  pure 
state.  A  transparent,  brown  varnish,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a  neutral  solu- 
tion. It  readily  forms  compounds  with  acids 
which  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  unites 
so  powerfully  with  alkalies,  that  the  resultant 
solutions  give  no  alkaline  reaction. 

4.  Red.  A  dark  red  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  alkali,  or  dilute  acid.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  dark  yellow 
color;  chlorine  water  soAens  and  yellows  it, 
but  on  exposure  it  resumes  its  original  cha- 
racter. 

6.  Indigo  blue.  C^HgNO,.  (Crum).  U  pre- 
pared in  the  wet  way,  or  by  sublimation.  In 
the  first  case,  take  5  pts.  of  commercial  indigo, 
10  pts.  of  green  vitriol,  16  of  hydrate  of  lime, 
and  mix  and  transfer  them  to  a  stoppered  flask, 
add  60  pis.  of  water,  and  leave  to  repose  for 
several  days.  During  this  interval  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  becomes  peroxide  at  the  expense 
of  the  indigo;  this  latter  is  transformed  into 
white  indigo,  which  unites  with  the  lime, 
forming  a  soluble  compound^^ — the  cold  vat  of 
the  dyers.  The  clear,  yellowish  solution  thus 
resulting,  is  decanted  and  treated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  muriatic  acid,  which  neutralizes  the 
lime  and  precipitates  the  indigo  colorless. 
The  precipitate  is  then  well  washed  with  pure 
water,  aAerwards'  with  boiling  alcohol  to  re- 
move indigo  red,  and  subsequently,  after  dry- 
ing, with  several  portions  of  boiling  sulphuret 
of  carbon  to  remove  the  free  sulphur  which  is 
formed  during  the  precipitation  by  the  acid. 
By  exposure  to  air  at  260°  F.,  it  becomes  per- 
fectly dry  and  blue. 

b.  To  obtain  the  indigo  in  crystals,  take  4  oz. 
of  the  crude  article  in  powder,  4  oz.  grape 
sugar,  and  mix  them  with  hot  alcohol  of  75 
pr.  ct.;  transfer  to  a  six-quart  bottle,  and  add 
6  oz.  concentrated  alcoholic  ley  of  caustic  soda, 
and  fill  the  bottle  entirely  with  hot  alcohol; 
when  thoroughly  shaken  leave  the  whole  to 
repose,  then  draw  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  air.  After  some  time  2  oz.  indigo, 
in  copper-colored  crystals,  will  be  deposited, 
and  are  to  be  purified  by  thorough  washing, 
first  in  alcohol  and  then  in  hot  water. 

c.  Crystals  of  pure  indigo  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  sublimation,  it  being  only  necessar>'. 
for  this  purpose,  to  expose  a  thin  layer  of  the 
powdered  article  in  a  dish,  to  a  gentle  heat, 
and  to  catch  the  sublimate  in  a  head  or  cone 
of  strong  paper.  When  prepared  directly  in 
this  manner,  from  crude  indigo,  the  crystals 
require  to  be  purified  from  red  by  repeated 
boiling  with  alcohol. 

Indigo  blue  is  volatile,  but  decomposes  at  a 
heat  higher  than  its  point  of  volatilization.  Is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  olive  oil,  or 
spirits  of  terpentine;  unacted  upon  by  air, 
dilute  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies.  The  strong 
acids,  in  dissolving  it,  develope  new  com- 
pounds.  It  is  readily  deoxidized  by  substances 
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haring^  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  provided 
an  alkali  or  alkaJine  earth  be  present,  m  which 
case  the  reduced  indigo  combines  with  the 
strong  base. 

jlftiom  of  Suipkuric  and  upon  Indigo,  The  re- 
sultant products  vary  with  the  proportion  of 
acid  employed,  its  strength  and  length  of  con- 
tact The  stronger  the  acid,  the  greater  its 
solvent  power.  To  ensure  the  solution  of  the 
whole  of  the  indigo,  15  pts.  of  concentrated 
acid  must  be  used  for  every  part  of  finely 
powdered  indigo,  and  the  two  digested  together 
in  a  glass  flask  for  several  days,  at  a  temp,  of 
120°  to  140^  F.;  these  precautions  prevent 
the  formation  of 

Indigo  pvrpU,  or  sulpho-purpuric  acid,  C,^ 
HgNO^,  80,,  which  invariably  ensues  when 
the  acid  is  employed  too  weak,  or  in  too  small 
a  proportion.  After  sufficient  digestion,  dilute 
the  liquid  largely  with  water,  and  filter.  If 
the  reaction  has  been  perfect,  there  will  be 
no  residue  of  purple.  The  filtrate  contains 
ndphindigofic  or  sulphindilic  acid,  Ci^H^NOj, 
2  80,,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hypomlphindir 
gotic  acid.  This  latter  acid  is  more  frequent- 
ly a  result  when  fuming  acid  has  been  used 
for  effecting  solution.  These  acids  form  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies,  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquors. ,  To  separate 
them,  therefore,  add  to  the  filtrate  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and 
again  filter  upon  paper.  The  liquor  passing 
through  should  be  clear  and  nearly  colorless. 
To  purify  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa, it  must  be  several  times  washed  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  potassa;  and  to  remove 
the  latter,  subsequently  with  common  alcohol. 
The  formula  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  C.^ 
H  JXOL.  SjOj.  KO- 

Both  of  these  acids  form  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies, of  which  the  hyposulphindigotates  are  the 
most  soluble  in  water,  and  the  ammoniacal 
salt  of  the  latter  soluble  in  alcohol.  To  ob- 
tain them  in  a  free  state,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  decompose  the  potassa  salt  with  acetate  of 
lead,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  decompose  it 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  filtration,  a  yel- 
lowish liquid  is  obtained,  which  bines  in  the 
air,  and  by  evaporation  at  less  than  130°, 
passes  into  a  blackish  blue  solid.  These  acids, 
in  a  free  state,  are  yellow,  and  form  solutions 
with  water,  which  become  blue  on  exposure. 
The  solutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  salts 
which  they  form,  are  turned  yellow  by  nitric 
acid,  chlorine,  and  bromine. 

The  sulphindigotic  acid  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gives,  in  contact  with  zinc  and 
iron,  a  colorless  or  yellowish  liquid,  which 
blues  by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  a  most  sensi- 
tive reagent  for  detecting  the  presence  of  oxy- 
gen in  gaseous  mixtures. 

Indigo  purple,  Phanicin,  Sulphopurpuric  arid, 
P?unici9Hlphuric  and,  CjgHjNOjSOj.  Formsi 
the  insoluble  residue  when  the  solution  of 
indigo  is  made  with  too  weak  or  too  little  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
indigo  blue,  except  that  but  five  parts  of  acid 
are  employed  to  one  of  indigo.  The  precipi- 
tate obtained  is  to  be  washed  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid.    It  is  insoluble  in  acidulated, 
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but  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  forms  floccu- 
lent  pui^le  compounds  with  the  alkalies. 

Chemie  blue.  This  is  the  solution  of  indigo 
in  sulphuric  acid,  used  for  dyeing  wool,  and 
known  as  •*  blue-dye." 

A  most  excellent  discharge  for  indigo  blue 
is  caustic  soda,  potassa,  or  ammonia  in  pre* 
sence  of  red  nrussiate  of  potassa ;  the  latter, 
3  KCy  4-  Fe-Cy,,  having  a  great  affinity  for 
an  additional  equiv.  of  potassium,  to  convert 
it  into  yellow  prussiate,  2  KCy  +  FeCy,  the 
oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  remov- 
ing the  coloring  matter. 

Oxidation  of  Indigo,  ,Aclion  of  Niinc  acid. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  so  powerful  in  its 
action  upon  indigo  as  to  produce  ignition. 
When  diluted  it  generates  the  indigotic  and 
carbazotic  acids ;  if  still  weaker,  it  gives  rise 
to  isatin, 

Anilic  arid,  Syn.  Indigotic  acid;  Nitrosa- 
licylic  acid.  C,^H^NO.  +  HO.  Prepared  by 
adding  finely  powdered  indigo  in  successive 
portions,  as  fast  as  dissolved,  to  nitric  acid  of 
1-28  spec,  grav.,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and  aiding  the  reaction  with  gentle 
warmth.  Two  acids  form,  and  for  their  sepa- 
ration it  is  necessary  to  add  acetate  of  lead  to 
the  hot  solution  as  long  as  it  gives  a  brown 
precipitate.  The  anilate  of  lead  remains  in 
solution,  and  subsequently  drops  in  crystals, 
from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  obtained  it 
is  in  fine  white  or  lemon-yellow  needles,  of  a 
strong  acid  taste.  It  is  fusible  and  vola- 
tilizable,  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water, 
unites  with  the  bases,  forming  yellowish  or 
reddish  compounds,  of  which  those  with  am- 
monia and  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver 
are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Carbazotic  acid,  Syn.  Picric  acid ;  Nitropi- 
eric  acid ;  Nitrophenisic  acid ;  Welter's  bitter. 
Formula,  CjgHjNjO,,  -f  HO.  Is  formed  in  tlie 
preceding  process,  but  may  be  more  abun- 
dantly obtained  by  adding  portionwise,  and 
with  great  caution  to  prevent  explosion,  one 
part  of  indigo  in  fine  powder  to  11  pts.  of  hot 
nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1*43,  and  after  the 
liquid  is  quiet,  adding,  during  boiling,  more 
acid,  until  nitric  oxide  ceases  to  be  given  off. 
The  solution,  on  cooling,  drops  the  acid  in 
crystals,  which  require  to  be  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  potash,  precipitation  by  nitric  acid,  and 
recrystallization  from  water.  It  is  also  the 
product  of  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid 
upon  coumarin,  salicin,  and  several  other 
substances.  It  is  in  bright  yellow,  scaly  crys- 
tals, of  a  very  bitter  taste,  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fusible 
and  volatilizable  at  a  gentle  heat.  Its  salts 
are  yellow,  and  explode  when  heated.  That  v» 
of  potassa  being  rather  insoluble  in  water  and 
wholly  so  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  acid  is  used  as  a  reagent  for  detecting  the  , 
presence  of  potassa.  The  picrate  of  soda  is 
very  soluble,  and  hence,  if  the  amount  of  water 
is  not  too  great,  the  two  alkalies  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  a9  the  picrate  of 
potassa  deposits  in  minute  yellow  crystalfti 

iBoHfu  C,gHgNO^.  Is  formed  by  making 
10  pts.  of  crude  ^uWeTVU^  SxA\|2c^  v&\&  %.^^kisX 
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pap  with  water,  digesting  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule at  a  mild  heat,  gradaally  adding  at  the 
same  time,  and  during  constant  stirring  and 
boifing,  from  6  to  7  pts.  of  nitric  acid.  The 
indigo  is  transformed,  the  liquid  becomes  yel- 
low, and  contains  isatin  and  brown  matter. 
Dilute  the  whole  largely  with  water,  boil,  and 
rapidly  filter  the  hot  liquid.  The  isatin  de- 
posits after  a  time  in  reddish  powder,  which 
IS  to  be  washed  with  slightly  ammoniacal 
water,  and  subsequently  with  boiling  water  or 
alcohol. 

Indigo  may  also  be  oxidized  into  isatin  by 
means  of  chromic  acid  eliminated  from  a 
mixture  of  bi-chromate  of  potassa  and  sul- 

Shuric  acid,  mixed  with  20  or  30  pts.  of  water, 
[eat  is  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  blue 
color  is  destroyed. 

Isatin  is  in  brilliant  reddish  crystals,  and 
readily  forms  solutions  with  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  which  stain  the  skin,  and  impart  an 
unpleasant  odor.  It  is  inodorous,  unalterable 
by  exposure,  and  in  volatilizing  gives  off  irri- 
tant vapors.  Alkalies  change  it  into  Isatic 
acid,  CjgHgNOj;  hydrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium into  hatyde,  C^gH^NO^;  chlorine  into 
ChlorUatin,  C,jH^ClNO^,  which  forms  orange 
crystals  and  Bichhriiotin,  C,jH,CI,NO^,  in 
hyacinth  crystals,  rather  more  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  than  the  former;  ammonia  into 
/meitaftn,  Cj^H-NjOj,  Imatatirij  CjjH,jNjOg, 
Imasatimc  acid,  tsgHnNjOj-j-  HO,  and.^f?ia«a- 
/tn,  Cj.H^NgO,. 

Action  of  Chlorine  upon  Indigo,  There  is  no 
reaction  between  chlorine  and  indigo  in  a  dry 
state ;  but  when  the  gas  is  passed  through  a 
paste  of  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  de- 
composition ensues,  the  mass  becomes  yellow, 
and  new  compounds  are  formed  without  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  or  any  other 
gaseous  product.  Among  these  products  are 
Chlorisatin  and  Bichlorisatin.  By  distillation 
of  the  mass  a  white  crystalline  sublimate 
(Chlorindoptm)  results,  consisting  of  Chhrin- 
aatmit  and  Chhrindopttnir.  acid,     Erdmann, 

Chbnndatmit,  C,jH  C1,0.  8yn.  Trichlorani- 
lin.  Sublimes  as  a  white  mass  when  chlorin- 
dopten  is  distilled  with  carbonate  of  potassa. 
It  is  also  derived,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
from  anilin,  C.gH^N,  by  the  replacement  of 
3  equivs.  of  hydrogen  by  3  equivs.  of  chlorine. 
It  is  fusible  and  volatile,  has  a  fennel-like 
odor,  and  a  neutral  reaction. 

Chlorophesenicacid,  Syn.Chlorindoptenic  acid. 
CjjHjCLO  +  HO.  The  potassa  salt  remain- 
ing in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  the 
chlorindatmit,  when  acted  upon  by  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  yields  this  acid  as  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate,  of  a  nauseous  smell,  crystallizable, 
and  forming  a  lemon-yellow,  insoluble  salt, 
with  oxide  of  silver. 

Action  of  Bromine  upon  Indigo,  Bromine,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  reacts  similarly 
to  chlorine  upon  indigo,  and  produces  an 
analogous  series  of  compounds. 

Action  of  Alkaliei  upon  Indigo,  Potassa,  in 
reacting  upon  indigo,  produces  several  com- 
pounds varying  in  their  properties  with  the 
process  employed. 

Chrysanihe  acid.  Add  indigo  in  powder  to 
boiling  potassa  solution,  of  spec  grav.  1*46, 
7M 
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and  evaporate  the  resultant  deep  red  liquid* 
The  crystalline  mass  which  forms  on  cooling 
when  exposed,  in  aqueous  solution,  deposits 
blue  indigo.  By  neutralizing  the  greater  part 
of  the  potassa  with  an  acid  until  a  bluish 
green  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed,  and 
then  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  clear  golden 
solution  obtained  by  filtration,  Chrysalinic  acid 
is  thrown  down.  (Friitche,)  In  this  state  it  is 
a  brownish  precipitate,  but  becomes  yellow 
when  purified  by  solution  in  ether  and  evapo- 
ration. From  its  boiling  solution  in  dilute 
mineral  acids,  bluish  black  crystals  of  un- 
known composition  are  deposited,  and  Antkra' 
nilic  acid  remains  in  the  liquid. 

AnthraniHc  acid.  C,^HjN0,4-H0  (FritK/U). 
Is  isomeric  with  SaHcylamidt,  To  the  alkaline 
solution,  made  as  abov%  directed,  add  finely 
powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  until  the 
liquid,  when  diluted  and  exposed  to  air,  no 
longer  yields  blue  indigo.  AnthraniLate  of 
potassa  remains  in  solution  with  free  potassa. 
To  purify  the  crystals,  they  must  be  dissolved 
in  the  least  quantity  of  water  possible,  and 
neutralized  exactly  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  is  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the 
anthranilate  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa. Acetic  acid  being  added  in  excess  to 
the  alcoholic  solution,  throws  down  the  im- 
pure acid  in  orange-colored  flocculae^  To 
purify,  combine  it  with  lime,  recrystallize  the 
lime  salt  from  a  solution  decolored  by  bone- 
black,  and  separate  the  acid  anew  by  a  slight 
excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Anthranilic  acid  is  in  brilliant  yellowish 
white  plates,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
sparingly  in  cold  water.  Its  compounds  with 
lime  and  with  silver  are  both  soluble  and 
crystallizable.  When  gently  heated  it  fuses 
and  sublimes,  but  by  a  stronger  heat  is  con* 
verted  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid. 

Anilin,  (Hoffmann),  Syn.  Crystalline,  (Unrtr- 
dorben);  Benzidam,  (Zinin);  Kyanole,  (huuge). 
Formula  C,jH,N.  Is  formed  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances: — 1st,  By  the  action  of  po- 
tassa upon  indigo  or  isatin.  2d,  By  the  dis- 
tillation of  anthranilic  acid.  3d,  By  the  action 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  or  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  upon  nitrobenzine.  4th, 
By  the  distillation  of  nitrobenzoin  or  salicyla- 
mide  with  lime.  5th,  By  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  and  of  indigo.  6th,  It  is  also 
a  frequent  product  of  the  decomposition,  at 
high  temperatures,  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

Prep,  1.  By  dissolving  powdered  indigo  blue, 
with  heat,  in  very  strong  potassa  ley,  and 
heating  the  mass  to  dryness.  2.  Hoffmann 
obtained  it  from  the  oil  of  coal  tar,  by  treating 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  basic 
oils  which  are  contained  in  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  two  thus  formed,  after  twelve  hours. 
The  lower  stratum  is  to  be  agitated  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  tar  oil,  and  after  the 
hydrochloric  acid  has  become  neutralized,  the 
solution  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  milk  of 
lime,  and  distilled.  A  milky  liquid  first  con- 
denses, and  contains  impure  anilin  and  leukol, 
(quinolein),  to  purify  which  the  mixture  must 
be  again  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
then  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
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non-alkaline  oils,  leaving  the  alkaloids  in  the  '  phorus,  camphor,  and  resin;  coagulates  albn- 
aqaeous  stratum,  swimming  on  the  top.  The  I  men,  and  forms  cr}'stallizable  salts  with  the 
two  bases  are  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  and  acids,  which  on  exposure  gradually  beco%)e 
subjected  to  distillation.  That  portion  which  rose-red,  and  ultimately  brown, 
passes  over  at  360°,  contains  the  anilin,  i  This  base  is  analogous  to  ammonia,  forminfc> 
which  may  be  purified  by  converting  it  into  •  like  it,  double  salts,  with  bichlorides  of  mer- 
oxalate  and  crystallizing  this  salt  repeatedly  |  cury  and  of  platinum.  It  is  very  oxidable, 
from  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  decompos-  I  and  hence  the  facility  of  distinguishing  it  by 
ing  the  solution  by  distilling  with  potassa.  |  its  property  of  forming  a  deep,  but  fugitive 
Prop,  A  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  spec.  grav.  j  blue,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Ni- 
1-020,  having  a  vinous  odor,  and  burning,  aro-  |  trie  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid;  chlorine 
matic  taste.  It  is  highly  refractive ;  boils  at '  into  chlorophenisic  acid  and  chlorindatmit; 
360®,  and  is  not  congealed  by  a  cold  of  — 4®; ;  bromine  into  bromaniloid,  which  transforma- 
mizes  in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  ;  lions  indicate  that  anilin  belongs  to  the 
wood-spirit,   acetone,   aldehyde,  sulphuret   of "  phenyl  series. 


"The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  rela- 
tion of  anilin  and  its  derivatives  to  the  hy- 
drate of  phenyl : — 


carbon,  the  fat  and  essential  oils.  Its  aqueous 
solution  does  not  affect  litmus  or  turmeric 
paper,  but  greens  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
dahlia.     It  dissolves,  whilst  hot,  sulphur,  phos- 

Hypoihetical  radical ^12^5 Phenyl. 

Carbolic  acid Cj^HjO,  HO Hydrated  oxide  of  phenyl. 

Chlorindoptenic  acid 0,^  5  ^?  v  O,  IIO. . . .  Chlorophenisic  acid. 

Chlorinized  chlorindoptenic  acid  . .  C,^CLO,  HO Chlorophenusic  acid. 

Nitropicric,  or  Picric  acid ^12  ?  3  ^O   S  ^'  ^^    Nitropheuisic  acid. 

Anilin,  CjjH-N  ^ C,^IIg-|-  ^^i Phenylamiile,  or  Amaphenase. 


"In  this  view,  anilin  is  composed  of  phenyl 
and  amide;  and,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  everyone  of  the  compounds  in 
the  above  table  may  be  converted  into  chlo- 
ranile  by  the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which,  taken  alonj^  with 
their  common  origin  in  indigo,  would  indicaii.* 
a  close  relation  among  them  all."  Turner^ 
{New  Organic],  p.  1222. 

Muriate  of  Jnilin,  Crystalline;  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Oxalate  of  ,AnUin,  Crystallizes  in  long 
needles  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Dumas, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  8.  C7ii?m.  (Jaz.  iii.  108,  136,  (HoflT- 
mann).  Laurent,  Enfman^s  Juuni.  fiir  Prakt, 
Ckcm.,  28.  337,  204,  198,  193. 

INFUSION.  Chem.  Pharm,  Bodies,  par- 
ticularly vegetable  and  other  easily  penetrable 
substances,  are  infused  by  being  drenched 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  left  to  cool.  The 
liquor  which  contains  the  soluble  portions  of 
the  matter  acted  upon  is  called  an  infusion. 
This  process  of  exhaustion  applies  to  all  sub- 
stances which  contain  volatile  or  other  princi- 
ples that  would  be  altered  by  prolonged  heat. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  performed 
should  be  covered. 

INK.  The  black  or  colored  medium  through 
which  thoughts  and  words  are  permanently 
expressed  upon  paper  and  other  plane  surfaces. 
Inks  differ  in  c<»bsistence  and  composition  ac- 
cording to  mode  of  application. 

Writing  Inks,  Under  this  head  are  com- 
prised all  those  fluids  which  are  used  with  the 
pen,  for  writing  upon  paper.  They  are  of 
various  colors. 

JSlack  Ink,  The  desiderata  in  this  article 
are  fluidity,  intensltVt  and  durability  of  color, 
and  freedom  from  corrosive  action.  These 
are  to  be  accomplished  by  a  proper  apportion- 
ment of  materials  and  intelligent  and  careful 
manipulation.  The  basis  of  black  ink  are 
gnUs  and  ur-m  salt,  and  their  eMcacy  depends 


upon  their  chemical  state.  The  iron  salt 
should  be  a  mixture  of  a  proto  and  peroxy 
base,  because  if  it  is  wholly  the  former,  the 
tannin  of  the  galls  has  no  colorizing  effect; — 
if  entirely  of  the  latter,  ihe  presence  of  much 
gallic  acid  generates  a  compound  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  is  gradu- 
ally decolorized  by  the  reduction  of  the  iron 
to  a  protoxide.  The  solution  of  galls  should 
be  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  sediment,  and 
that  as  little  gallic  acid  may  be  present  as 
possible,  the  decoction  should  be  used  soon 
af\er  it  has  been  made.  The  suspension  of 
the  impalpable  precipitate  is  effected  by  gum. 
The  ink  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  insoluble  precipitate  which 
is  thrown  down  at  first  by  the  small  portion 
of  gallic  acid,  may  be  redissolved  in  the  ex- 
cess formed  from  the  tannin  by  exposure. 
Logwood,  sumach,  oak  bark,  and  similar 
asirin;Tcnts  are  not  good  substitute?,  lor,  be- 
sides being  comparatively  poor  in  gallotannic 
acid,  they  contain  other  tannic  acids  and  color- 
ing matters  which  debase  the  rich  blue-black 
given  by  galls  alone.  The  suspension  of  the 
precipitate  depends  on  a  stale  of"  semi-solution, 
which  requires  investigation. 

Ink  stains  are  tanno-gallates  of  iron,  readily 
removable  by  oxalic  and  citric  acids,  or  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  which  effects  their  decomposition 
and  the  solubility  of  the  iron  basis;  after- 
rinsing  in  water,  removes  all  traces  of  spots. 
Faded  ink  or  iron-mould  can  be  restored  to 
its  former  black  color  eiiher  by  an  infusion 
of  galls  or  a  muriatic  acidulated  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash. 

Below  are  several  valuable  recipes: — 

^■ar  ^z.  «»-•  '•^'- 

Lbs.      Lbs.        Lbs.      Q%1U. 

Superior  Black  Ink . .  V^        \  ^^      \^ 

♦*       Excheqiacr  .  AAi        ^        \^         ^^ 
The  gaUs  shoxxU  \>e  \>t\x\^«^  *xv^  ^iJcv^x^s^vt^^y. 

a  *  ^ 
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by  three  eoDseentive  boilings,  each  time  di< 
mi^ishing  the  quantity  of  water,  and  supply- 
ing, by  fresh  addition,  any  loss  by  eraporation. 
The  copperas  and  gum  in  solution  are  added 
to  the  strained  decoction  of  galls  whilst  both 
are  yet  warm,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  settle 
for  weeks,  and  then  drawn  ofi*  from  the  sedi- 
ment. A  few  cloves,  or  some  drops  of  crea- 
sote  prevent  any  tendency  to  mouldiness. 

Japan  Ink.  Made  as  the  above,  but  with 
the  copperas  highly  perozidized  by  roasting. 
This  ink  is  intensely  black  when  written  with, 
but  the  color  does  not  retain  its  depth  or  lustre. 
The  addition  of  sugar  to  this  or  the  before- 
mentioned  writing  inks,  renders  them  Copying 
inks. 

Blu€  Ink,  Prepared  by  thoroughly  triturat- 
ing perfectly  pure  Prussian  blue  (6  pts.)  and 
oxalic  acid  (1  pt.)  with  soft  water.  A  little 
gum  is  added  to  prevent  its  spreading  upon 
the  paper.  A  most  brilliant,  permanent,  and 
nncorrosiire  blue  fluid  is  also  made  by  dissolv- 
ing basic  Prussian  blue  in  slightly  mucilagi- 
nous water.  Written  with  upon  clotb,  satu- 
rated with  alum  solution  and  then  dried,  it 
gives  an  indelible  mark. 

Red  Ink*  HensleKs  recipe  is : — 3  oz.  best 
Brazil  wood,  ^  oz.  pulverized  alum,  and  ^  oz. 
crystals  tartar,  are  boiled  with  16  oz.  distilled 
water  to  one  half.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum 
Arabic  is  dissolved  in  the  strained  liquor,  and 
finally  a  tincture  made  of  1^  drachms  of  co- 
chineal and  1^  oz.  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  0«839, 
mixed  with  it 

A  very  brilliant  red  can  be  made  with  the 
following  proportions : — 

Brazilwood 2  oz. 

Muriate  of  Tin J  drachm. 

Gum  Arabic 1  drachm. 

Water  (boiled  down  one  halO  •  32  oz. 

A  solution  of  carmine  in  an  excess  of  am- 
monia makes  a  beautiful  but  fugitive  red  ink. 

Indelible  Inks.  Used  for  marking  on  linen, 
but  improperly  so  called,  because  they  can 
readily  be  discharged  by  ether,  chlorine,  or 
ammonia,  and  without  injury  to  the  fabric, 
provided  it  is  rinsed  in  water  immediately 
after  the  application. 

The  usual  preparation  is  a  solution  of  I  oz. 
nitrate  of  silver  in  4  oz.  water,  which  when 
cold  is  thickened  with  a  little  mucilage.  The 
part  to  be  written  on  is  first  moistened  with 
carbonate  of  soda  liquor,  and  then  dried. 

The  marking  ink  used  without  a  soda  pre- 
paration is  an  ammoniated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  thickened  with  a  little  mucilage. 

A  true,  blaick,  indelible  ink  can  be  made  by 
suspending  10  grs.  best  lamp  black  and  2  grs. 
of  indigo  in  4  oz.  of  acetic  solution  of  pure 
gluten,  of  the  strength  of  wine  vinegar.  This 
ink  is  inappropriate  for  marking  on  linen,  as 
it  does  not  resist  mechanical  force  or  rubbing. 

Indian  Ink,  Purified  lamp  black  of  the 
finest  quality  made  into  a  paste  with  glue,  and 
then  moulded  into  sticks. 

Sympathetic  Inks,  These  have  no  practical 
use.  They  are  made  of  metallic  solutions 
and  mixtures,  which  when  written  with  give 
no  apparent  mark  nntil  after  the  paper  is 
heated. 
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Printing  Met.  There  also  are  the  ordinary 
printing  ink,  copper-plate,  and  lithographic 
ink.  The  desirable  properties  of  the  first 
named  are  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color,  plia- 
bility in  working,  freedom  from  clamminess, 
and  facility  of  removal  from  the  tjrpes  without 
the  use  of  ley.  Below  are  the  ingiedients  and 
their  proportions  for  good  book  ink : — 

Best  clear  linseed  oil  (old) 1  j  galls. 

Rosin  (powdered) 6   lbs. 

Dry  brown  soap,  in  shavings...  Ij  lbs. 

Indigo  and  Paris  blue,  each  ....  2|  oz. 

Best  lamp  black fi   lbs. 

The  oil  must  first  be  boiled  and  burned  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  varnish ;  whilst  still 
hot,  and  during  constant  stirring,  it  should 
receive  gradually  both  the  rosin  and  soap  in 
consecutive  order.  The  coloring  matters 
thoroughly  mixed  are  then  to  be  intimately 
incorporated  with  a  crutch.  When  the  ink  has 
ripened  for  a  week  it  should  then  be  ground 
in  "  Bogardus  eccentric  mills."  By  boiling  the. 
oil  less  thick  and  adding  more  rosin  and  con- 
sequently soap  to  counteract  the  binding  effects 
of  the  latter,  a  cheaper  ink  is  obtained. 

For  a  very  superior  black  ink,  Savage  has 
proposed  as  follows : — 

Balsam  copaiva 9   oz. 

Lamp  black  of  the  finest  quality  .  3   oz. 

Paris  blue U  oz. 

Indian  red j  oz. 

Dry  rosin  soap 3   oz. 

The  colored  inks  are  made  with  the  above 
varnish,  by  substituting  white  soap  for  the 
yellow,  and  a  pigment  of  the  desired  shade 
for  the  black  coloring  mixture. 

Lithographic  Ink.  An  encaustic  with  which 
lineaments  or  traces  are  marked  upon  litho- 
graphic stone,  and  are  again  transferred  to 
paper  by  means  of  a  printers*  ink  with  which 
it  may  be  covered.  Lasleyrie's  approved  com- 
position is  as  follows; — 

Dried  tallow  soap 30  pts. 

Mastic  in  tears,  and  soda,  each  .  30  pts. 

Shellac 160  pts. 

Lamp  black 12  pis. 

When  the  ink  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  rubbed 
down  with  water  to  the  required  consistency 
and  depth  of  shade. 

Copper-plate  Ink.  Prepared  solely  with  thickly 
boiled  nut  or  linseed  oil,  and  finely  powdered 
Frankfort  black. 

INOLITE.    See  Calc  Sfah. 

INSTRUMENTS,  CHEMICAL.  See  Laio- 
KATORT,  and  Morfii's  "  Chemical  and  Pharma- 
ceutic Manipulations." 

INTESTINAL  CONCRETIONS.  Consist 
mostly  of  earthy  phosphates  and  fatly  matters. 
See  Bbzoab. 

INULIN.  Syn.  Alantin,  Menyanthen,  Ele- 
campin,  Dahlin,  Datescin.  A  variety  of  starch 
existing  also  in  the  tubercles  or  bulbs  of  seve- 
ral of  the  synantherous  plants  which  do  not 
3rield  starch.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  water, 
and  is  deposited  by  the  concentrated  decoction, 
either  in  minutely  spheroidal  grains,  or  as  a 
brittle,  crystalline,  white  mass.    It  is  insoluble 
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in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  but  with  hot  water  i 
forms  a  liquid,  non-gelatinous  solution;  specj 
grav.  1*336;  iodine  colors  it  slightly  brown; 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  aided  by  heat  converts 
it  into  grape  sugar  more  readily  than  starch ;  j 
nitric  acid  transforms  it  into  malic  and  oxalic 
acids  without  a  trace  of  mucic  acid.    Heated 
a  little  above  212°,  it  fuses  with  the  loss  of 
water  into  a  gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water, 
and  yielding:  to  alcohol  a  brown  matter.    Ac- 
cording to  Parnell,  when  dried  at  212°  it  con- 
sists oi'  ^iiH^jOj,,  and  two  of  its  compounds 
of  oxide  of  lead  are  thus  constituted  C^jH^jOj, 
4-  5  PbO  and  C,^H,jO,g-f-  3PbO. 

Inulin  has  been  the  subject  of  analysis  by 
several  chemists,  the  difference  in  whose  re- 
sults are  attributed  by  Wosskressensky  to  its 
impurities  as  usually  prepared,  and  not,  as 
Crookenit  announced,  to  the  variety  of  plant 
from  \rhich  it  was  obtained.  Mulder  advances 
the  formula  C,2H,„0,q,  but  according  to  Woss- 
kressensky  inulin  may  be  prepared  of  constant 
composition,  and  after  many  analyses  an- 
nounced its  composition  to  be  C\, 11,^0,.. 
(£«//.  tie  rjcad,  S\  Per.  v..  No.  iii.,  p.  .30.)  This 
chemist  places  the  deficiency  of  carbun  in 
other  analyses  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
inulin  during  the  process. 

IODIC  SILVER.  iViw.  Foliated,  sog,  flexi- 
ble plates,  while,  ycllowi^h  green,  resinous, 
translucent,  streak  .submetallic.  It  fuses  rea- 
dily, col(>rs  the  flame  purplish,  and  leaves  a 
globule  of  silver.  Soluble  m  strongest  nitric 
acid.  It  contains  silver,  lead,  iron,  iodine,  and 
sulphur.    It  occurs  at  Abarradon,  Mexico. 

IODINE.  Chem.  The  name  from  «f,  the 
vintety  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  its  vapor. 
Discovered  in  1812,  by  Courtois.  It  occurs  in 
a  few  minerals,  iodic  silver  and  mercury;  in 
most  salines,  and  in  minute  quantity  in  sea- 
water,  as  alkaline  iodides;  in  animals  and 
plants  living  in  the  sea,  or  growing  on  the 
sea  coast;  in  minute  quantity  in  turf  and 
coals. 

Prep.  It  is  best  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor  of  salines  or  sea-water  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  salt,  &c.,  by  several  methods.  1.  By 
heating  this  liquor  with  binoxid*?  of  manga- 
nese and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  subliming  the 
iodine.  (^WoHa$tou,)  2.  By  evaporation  with 
J^  of  manganese  to  dryness,  heating  it  to  be- 
low ignition,  dissolving  in  water  till  it  shows 
36*^  Beaume,  and'  passing  chlorine  through 
the  solution  until  iodine  ceases  to  precipitate. 
(BorrufL)  3.  Precip.  the  mother  liquor  by 
blue  vitriol,  draw  off  the  liquor  from  the 
sabiodide  of  copper,  precip.  it  again  with 
blue  vitriol  and  iron  filings,  wash  over  the 
precip.  from  the  filings,  and  separate  it  quickly 
from  the  solution.  The  two  portions  of  sub- 
iodide  are  then  mixed  with  2  or  3  times  as 
much  manganese  and  enough  oil  of  vitriol  to 
make  a  stiff  paste,  and  heated  to  sublime  the 
iodine ;  or  the  mixture,  without  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
heated  highly.  (^Soubeiran,)  4.  From  the  mo- 
ther liquors  of  kelp-soda.  The  liquors  are 
concentrated  to  crystallize  out  foreign  salts; 
the  residue  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
until  it  reddens  litmus,  and  a  very  slow  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  passed  through  (he  clear 
Uquof,  wbi'cb  is  agitated.    When  the  iiqaor 


loses  its  red  color,  a  portion  of  it  is  tested  by 
a  strong  solution  of  chlorine;  and  when  it 
ceases  to  thicken  by  this  addition,  the  whole 
is  leA  to  settle,  when  the  iodine  collects  at  the 
bottom  in  brown  flakes.  Bromine  is  extracted 
from  the  residuary  liquor  by  distilling  it  with 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  {Couturier.) 
The  iodine  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes 
may  be  purified  by  grinding  it  with  a  little 
water,  drying  between  paper-folds,  and  resub- 
liming;  or  by  solution  in  alcohol,  filtration 
and  precipitation  by  water. 

Prop.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  black- 
ish gray,  crystalline  solid,  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  transmitting  red  light  in  thin  flakes, 
very  soft  and  pulverizable,  spec.  grav. ^  4-96 ; 
fusible  at  225°,  congealing  again  to  a  crystal- 
line mass;  rising  in  a  deep  violet  vapor  at 
about  350°;  spec.  grav.  of  vapor  8716.  Its 
odor  resembles  that  of  chlorine;  its  taste  is 
pungent  and  styptic;  it  is  poisonous;  soluble 
in  7000  pts.  water  (in  600  water  at  68°),  in 
much  smaller  quantities  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
with  a  brown  color;  dissolves  in  naphtha  and 
bisulphuret  of  carbon  with  a  violet  color. 

Tcfts,  A  boiled  and  cooled  solution  of  starch 
is  the  best  test  for  free  iodine;  and  to  set  it 
free  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid; 
1  pt.  iodine  is  recognised  in  450,000  pts.  water; 
in  larger  quantities,  its  violet  vapor  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic.  Dr.  Canto's  process 
detects  both  iodine  and  bromine  in  exceedingly 
minute  quantities.  The  water  is  evaporated 
to  half  its  bulk,  a  slight  excess  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  potassa  added,  the  liquid  boiled, 
cooled,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
avoiding  too  high  a  heat.  It  is  then  powdered 
and  extracted  by  alcohol  of  0-963,  the  clear 
liquid  evaporated,  the  residue  heated  to  low 
redness,  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is 
then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water  with  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
starch,  and  a  little  of  the  test-liquor  poured 
over  it  (test-liquor  ^  10  pts,  oil  of  vitriol  and 
1  pt.  nitric  acid  of  26°  B.).  Two  zones  ap- 
pear in  the  liquid,  one  of  yellow  (bromine) 
below  one  of  blue  (iodine).  Cantu  in  Chem. 
Gaz.,  vi.  395. 

8ym.  I.    Eq.  126,  (789-75,  Btrz.). 

Sulphate  of  Iodine.  A  small  quantity  of  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid  forms  with  iodine  a 
brown  liquid,  a  larger  amount  a  blue,  and  still 
more  acid  a  green  liquid. 

lodohydric  arid.  Syn.  Hydriodic  acid.  Iodine 
will  directly  combme  with  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature;  it  will  extract  hydrogen  from 
most  of  its  compounds ;  it  will  even  decompose 
water  in  presence  of  zinc,  iron,  phosphorus, 
sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids,  and  protosalts 
of  tin,  these  bodies  being  oxidized. 

Prep.  1.  Decompose  iodide  of  barium  by  the 
equiv.  of  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Distil  phospho- 
rus, iodine,  and  water.  3.  Pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water 
or  alcohol.  4.  The  gas  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling 1  pt.  phosphorus,  SO  pts.  iodine,  14  pts. 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  little  water,  at  a 
gentle  warmth. 

Prop,    Torm.  Bl,  <^oxk\amvn%  %Mt\.  v-  «x. 
iodine.    A  color\es&  %^^  t^«ftm\i\vt\%  mx>f«^  tw 
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TccM^'n^  Utmuis,  It  Absolves  Jargrly  m  watrr, 
famt^  when  concentrated^  boiJs  at  SGO'^^  de- 
composes by  exposare  Lo  the  Eitr,  losiai^  hy^ 
dry^^cn  niid  depostiiGg  cr>  stals  of  iodine*  It 
liiftscilve^  iodiiiei  possibly  forming  hydriodous 

ac^d  s  n  V 

finUiUf,  Are  farmed  direcfly  hy  iodine  and 
meliiJ ;  by  TdCt&Uic  ojcid^  and  iudohydnc  acid ; 
by  precipitation  with  a  sokible  iodide.  They 
are  colorless*  and  of  vfi^riouii  shades  of  red 
and  yelloWi  generally  snlahle  in  water ;  bear 
heat  unchanged  (ejttept  ^old,  platioum*  and 
paHadLam)^  but  exposed  to  the  ^tr  at  the  Siume 
time  chanj^e  into  oxides;  their  solution  is 
generally  decomposed  by  cTaporation  (except 
the  alkaline) ;  decomposed  by  chlorine ;  oit  of 
vitriol  and  strong  nitric  acid  color  the  solu- 
tions yellow  und  brown;  they  dissolve  iodine, 
forming  dark  reddish  brown  solutions*  In 
Eiome,  a  portion  of  iodine  may  be  replaced  by 
oxygon r  forming  oxy iodides* 

hfiir  unth  Form.  iO.,  It  is  formed  by  alkali, 
iodjtie,  and  ti-ater,  6  KO  +  6  I  =  5  KI  + 
KOf  10^;  by  ibe  action  of  strong  nitric  acid 
on  iodine;  by  Uie  uciion  of  chlorine  on  iodine 
and  water,  w  itb  or  wiihovit  alUali ;  by  the  ox- 
ides of  ^oldt  silver^  and  mercury.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  digesting  iodine  witli  nitric  acid  of 
hhb  5pee,  grav,j  unid  all  the  iodine  disappears; 
or  by  decoPLiposin;?  iodatc  of  soda  or  baryta  by 
snUphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing, 

Pxiffh  It  form^  whitCj  hexagocial  plates,  is 
ery  acid  ^  dissolves  readily  ia  water,  less  so 
in  acid  water,  partly  precipitable  by  alcohol ; 
it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  iodine  and  oxy- 
gen, and  expltisively  by  charcoal,  sulphur, 
rosin,  sugar,  and  finely  powdered  Kietalsi 

[odalis.  Are  formed  by  ihe  direct  union  of 
the  liquid  acid  and  oxides;  or  by  the  alkalies 
and  iodine*  They  are  getierally  crystallizable, 
with  1,  2,  or  3  equivs,  acid;  the  alLfaline  rea* 
dily  soluble,  the  others  little  or  not  at  all  soln- 
ble;  some  of  them  are  somewhat  explosive 
when  healed  wkh  combustibles,  but  less  so 
than  the  chlorates  or  nitrates* 

Periodic  add.  Form*  10^,  Frt/K  From  per- 
iodate  of  sodadisjioived  in  ditute  nitric  acid,  by 
precipitating  with  nitrate  of  aiUer,  dissolving: 
the  precip.  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating to  crystal  iisee  the  periodate  of  silver*  By 
treaiinj^  this  with  water,  one  half  of  the  acid 
is  dissolved  out.  It  is  similarly  procured  from 
the  soda  salt  by  a  liUle  warm,  dUnte  nhric 
acid,  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
decomposing  this  precip,  by  an  exact  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  (bctier  a  little  le^sj*  The 
solution  of  periodic  acid,  by  careful  evapora- 
tion, yields  the  cr3^stallized  hydra  ted  acid. 

Prop,  Colorless  crystals,  fusing  without 
decomposition  at  366**;  easily  decomposed  by 
oxidable  substances  and  many  organic  bodies* 
Ptnffdatcs  are  neutral  and  baiiic,  insoluble  or 
difiicultly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  di- 
late Qiiric  acid,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
^asilv  decomposed  by  heaL 

lOLITE*     «ee  ConaisatTE, 

10 LITE.  HYDR0U8,     See  FiaiirsriTi* 

IPECACUANHA.     The  root  of  the  C*|iAaKf 
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lis  combmjitions  with   the    otlier   acidi  a 
slightly  acid,  and  difficnltl?  crystal Ij^itlii*-. 

IPOM.EA  OBlZABENSia    TU- 
or  malt  JAi.4Pi    The  resin  of  tWs  j 
from  that  of  the  L  Ipmntro^  is  simple  : 
ly  soluble  in  ether.   Kayscr  ca11«  it  i 
Tftia  ^s  C^ jH jjO,  J ;  and  it  iJi  dis  i 
the  jalap  resin,  by  the  ebarat:  ' 
color  of  its  5olutmn  in  oit  of  vjiruji,  wmcn  jinfr 
some  hours  deposits  a  brown  smeary  resin* 

IRIDIUM*  Mitu  Metallic  particles  foaad 
in  the  platinum  sand*  Svanber^  found  some 
con  mining  76-8  iridium  and  1^-61  platinuiD* 
G,  22'65.  (G.  Moxi.)  The  heaviest  body  kaovfl. 
Zot^fiL  Nische-Taj^ilsk,  Sibena- 

IRIDIC  M.  Ch  1 1  pj*  (i^jif ,  ra  or  bow,  in  a  Ilttsioi 
to  its  colored  compounds.)  Discovered  ia 
platinum  sand^  together  with  osmium,  fey 
Tenuant,  in  1804,  allhoogh  their  ejEislent* 
was  previously  surmi^^ed  by  De*fCotils,  Foui^ 
croy,  and  Vauquelin.  i^gme  pieces  of  native 
iridium  have  been  found  m  the  sand,  but  ilk 
also  associated  with  oaniium,  plalinum,  &t^ 
and  as  an  oiide  in  I  bit.  Iridium  is  obiaine4 
from  ihe  platinum  sand  in  the  same  series  (^ 
operations  employed  for  the  other  platiaoid 
metals*  See  Pt^TjsrM*  The  metal  may  be 
obtained  in  powder  or  as  sponge,  by  ignitinf 
most  of  its  compounds.  The  powder  is  ^xay* 
becoming  silv^er- white  by  friction;  or  any 
be  obtained  in  brighter  spangles  by  i^ititA. 
of  KCI,  IrCJj*  It  is  uncertain  whether  lh« 
pure  metal  is  fosible,  although  Children  witli 
a  galvanic  battery,  and  Baosen  with  the  hy- 
droxygen  blowpipe,  fused  it  to  a  porous  metaW 
Dr.  Hare  fused  a  small  quantity  which  I  hai 
prepared,  into  a  somewhat  rounded  hi  ass,  ex* 
hibiting  projecting  points,  as  if  an  infusible 
substance  were  contained  in  it,  unless  a^  Bun- 
sen  asserts,  it  is  crvstalline*  (J*  C.  h.)  Sym* 
Ir,    Eq,  99,  — (123^5 (Eer:f*),0  =  livt)). 

Oridii  of  Iridium^.    1*  Oxnfr  (jf  Jr.  I  rO*  Formed 
by  boiling  dry  protochloride  of  iridium  witb 
fffitiruijiiha,    Pcllelier's  aiialy&vsol  ib.e'bTQ^uA  cto\\t.tTvVt^vt4 '^QVis^a^  is  a  black  p<jwder.    Its 
anil  uia ted  variety »  gave —  Y^-jiiBift.,  ^Q^^^ti.  Vj  lrttt^\^\v*>i^^  i^  ijcq,^ 
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Bucholz's  analysis  of  the  &ame  b  to  b» 
found  hi  CrW/in,  ii.  1281* 

The  fatty  matter  is  extracte4  by  ethrr^  Mom 
soluble  in  it  and  alcoholf  to  bLith  of  whifili  u 
imparts  a  yellow  color*  It  cunsisi^,  1  st,  of  the 
fugacious,  volatile,  odorant  principle  of  ihe 
root,  and  2dly,  a  fixed,  inodorou.-t,  fatty  iaatt«r« 

Emrfi  u*  CijTTfl  j  N  0 ^  ( ?  >.  E  x  i  s  i !»  n  1  no  ia  1b« 
Pt^thotfia  emtttcii  and  Michardta  ixti^^ra.  A: 
whitish^  inodorous,  slightly  bitier  pni»der,  tun 
alterable  in  the  air,  fu^n^  at  Il£-^p  and  4^< 
composing  a  few  decrees  bey o ad  that  poinb 
Slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  mor^  «o  in  bnt]^ 
in  J?  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  and  acarceJy  ia 
ether  and  the  essential  oils  and  cauAtie  alki» 
Kitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
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protoehloride  of  iridinm  and  potassium  or 
sodiam  by  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  is 
irreenish  ^ray,  soluble  in  alkali  with  a  green- 
ish yellow  color,  in  acids  with  a  greenish  gray 
color.    It  docs  not  lose  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heau 

2.  S€ffjuioruie  of  Ir.  Ir^Oj.  Obtained  by 
fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa  with  the  metal, 
or  by  heating  bichloride  of  iridium  and  potas- 
»iom  with  twice  as  much  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda,  at  not  too  high  a  heat.  A  blue  black 
powder,  losing  its  oxygen  only  below  the  fus- 
ing point  (if  Nilver.  The  hydrate  is  obtained 
limilarly  to  the  hydrate,  (1.)  from  the  sesqui- 
chloride  alone,  or  its  combination  with  alkaline 
cblonde.  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  acids  with 
tdark  brown  or  purplish  color;  it  also  unites 
with  alkalies.  There  is  a  blue  oxide,  pn^bably 
1  combinaiiun  of  the  two  preceding  oxides. 

3.  Binoxide  of  Ir,  IrCL.  Known  only  in  its 
salts,  which  dissolve  with  a  brownish  red  colt>r, 
and  are  formed  from  the  salts  of  the  lower 
oxides  by  boiling  them  in  the  air  or  with  nitric 
acid.  4.  \  tritoxifkt  IrOj,  is  also  formed  from 
the  terchloride  by  alkali,  but  is  only  known  in 
iiDion  with  alkali  or  muriatic  acid. 

SulphyireU.  1,  Sulpfiurct  of  Jr.  Formed  by 
Jprecipitating  an  oxide  (1.)  salt  with  sulphu- 
seitfd  hydrogen,  or  by  igniiin:?  a  higher  sul- 
^huret  in  a  close  crucible.  It  is  easily  soluble 
^if  precipitated)  in  nitric  or  niiro-muriatic 
^ttid,  as  sulphate,  and  readily  in  sulphuret  of 
2X)ta$sium.  2.  The  $i:s</uifulpfiHre\  formed  from 
at  5e>qui-salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  bc- 
laaves  similarly  to  1.  3.  liiKulphnet,  formed  by 
ijfniting  indium  with  sulphur  and  carb(»nat(nl 
^kali,  or  by  precip.  bichloride  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen;  behaves  similarly  to  the  pre- 
^^ding.  4.  The  termlphvrcf,  form»^d  from  terchlo- 
Xide  double  salts,  is  similar  to  the  precedini?. 

Carbvnt.  Carbon  unites  with  iridium  to  a 
impound,  consisting  of  IrC^.  A  phosphuret 
•Iso  exists,  which  by  ignition  in  the  air  be- 
comes phosphate  of  the  oxi«le. 

Hahiff  sal/f,     \.  Chloride  (f  Ir.   IrCI.    Formed 
^y  passing  chlorine  over  finely-powdered  iri- 
cJiam,  at  a  low  red  heat,  as  a  dark  olive-green 
jwwder;  it  is  insoluble.     IJy  decomposing  it 
"Vith  potassa,  dissolving  the  oxide  in  muriatic 
«cid,  and  evaporating,  the   same   salt  is  ob- 
^ined  of  a   yellow  color,  soluble  in   water. 
21  Sesquichloride,     Obtained  by  igniting  iri<liiim 
^iih  saltpeter,  extracting  the  alkali  by  nitric 
•cid  and  then  by  water,  dissolving  in  muriatic 
^cid,  and  evaporating,  is  a  black  mass,  soluble  ! 
in  water  with  a  color  from  dark  br«»wn  to  yel- ' 
low,  according  to  the  concentration.     3.  Hi' 
chloride  of  Ir.    IrCI^.     Formed  by  digesting  the  ' 
preceding   with   nitromuriatic   acid,   gives   a  I 
similarly  colored  solution,  which  tends  to  form  ' 
sesquichloride   by  boiling,  and  is  wholly  so  I 
converted  by  evaporating  its  alcoholic  solu-l 
lion.    4.  Chloride  of  Ir.  and  Potassium,  KCl,  i 
IrCl,  made  by  directly  mixing  the  salts,  gives, 
\j  careful  evaporation,  a  dark  green,  crystal- 
line mass,  insoluble  in  alcohol.    5.  The  sesqui- 
chloride salt,  2  KCl,  IrjCL,  formed  by  adding 
10  the  sesquichloride  less  chloride  of  potassium 
Ihan  is  requisite  to  make  the  whole  iridium 
into  the  double  salt,  and  by  gentle  evaporation, 
ii  brownish  black,  amorphous,  permaiieDt  in 
ihe  air^  solubjejn  water.  Dot  id  alcohol.    6.  The 
92 


double  bichloride,  KCl,  IrCl,,  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  fine  iri- 
dium and  chloride  of  potassium  at  a  low  red 
heat,  extracting  chloride  of  potassium  from 
the  mass  by  small  quantities  of  cold  water, 
then  the  chloride  salt  by  boiling  water,  filter- 
ing, and  evaporating  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  aqua  regia;  forms  dark  red,  regular  octa- 
hedral crystals,  which  by  ignition  change  into 
sesciuichloride,  and  by  a  higher  heat  yield 
scales  of  iridium,  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
{\V6hler)\  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in 
boiling  water;  insoluble  in  saturated  solutions 
of  chloride  of  potassium  and  various  salts, 
and  in  alcohol,  which  last  wholly  precipitates 
it.  Being  isomorphic  with  the  correspond- 
ing salt  of  platinum,  it  crystallizes  with  it. 
The  reaction  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  this 
double  salt  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  iri- 
dium, by  Claus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion, an  indigo-blue  precipitate  appears,  which 
soon  loses  its  color;  the  precip.  is3AgCI,Ir-0j. 
7.  The  trichloride,  3  KCl,  IrClj,  is  obtainedf  by 
treating  irid»>smin  with  saltpeter,  di«iiilling  it 
with  aqua-regia,  dissolving  the  residue  in  the 
retort  with  water,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  and  extracting  with  successive  por- 
tions of  water;  the  first  solutions,  slightly 
colored,  contain  chloride  of  potassium;  the 
following  are  rose-red,  and  the  last  yellow, 
frum  the  double  bichloride.  The  rose-red  so- 
lutions are  evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered, 
tp'ated  with  alcohol  of  0-84,  and  the  brown 
residue  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated  to 
crystallize.  By  transmitted  light,  they  appear 
as  ruby-red,  rhombic  prisms,  whose  solution 
by  repeated  evaporation  leaves  green  chloride 
of  iridium.  8.  The  proto,  sesqui,  and  bichlo- 
ride of  iridium  and  sodium  are  similar  salts, 
similarly  made,  and  more  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  the  bichloride  double  salt  crys- 
tallizes with  6  HO.  9.  Chloride  of  iridium  and 
ammonia  precipitates  as  a  greenish  powder 
from  solutions  of  the  protochloride  double 
alkaline  salts,  by  adding  ammonia;  form. 
>iH3,  IrCl.  The  chloride  with  ammonium, 
NH^Cl,  IrCl,  formed  from  the  sesquichloride 
of  iridium  and  salammoniac,  gives  a  green 
solution  of  this  salt,  while  the  bichloride 
double  salt  precipitates.  The  sesquichloride 
is  formed  like  that  of  potassium,  5.  The  bi- 
chloride, NH^CI,  IrClj,  precipitates  as  a  dark 
red  powder,  by  adding  salammoniac  to  a  strong 
solution  of  sesqui  or  bichloride,  or  of  the  bi- 
chloride with  sodium.  It  forms  very  dark-red 
octahedra,  soluble  in  20  pts.  cold  water,  colors 
40,000  pts.  water  yellow. 

Oxynalts.  Iridium  has  a  feeble  affinity  for 
acids.  The  sulphates  are  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  the  sulphureis.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  the  oxide  with  a  greenish  color, 
which  passes  into  a  purple. 

JlHoys.  Iridium  unites  with  tin  and  lead  to 
white,  slightly  malleable  alloys,  at  a  bright  red 
heat ;  with  copper  to  a  reddish  white,  malleable 
alloy;  with  sodium-amalgam,  to  a  pasty  amal- 
gam; with  gold  to  a  yellow,  ductile  alloy; 
with  an  equal  weight  of  platinum  to  a  brittle, 
but  weldable  alloy;  wiih  10  i^V^.  '^\^\!vii>a:ifiL  ^ 
malleable  alloy. 
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ing  parallel  to  end-plane.  Generally  irregnltr, 
flattened,  metallic  grains,  of  a  tin-white  or  light 
steel-gray  color,  of  extreme  hardness.  G  as 
19  to  2M18.  Some  varieties  with  much 
osmium,  give  ofi*  the  chlorine  odor  of  osmic 
acid,  by  the  blowpipe  alone;  others  when 
ignited  with  saltpeter;  best  decomposed  by 
mixing  with  salt  and  passing  chlorine  over  it, 
to  form  the  soluble,  double  chloride.  Form, 
of  3  varieties,  IrOs,  IrOs,,  IrOs^.  LocaL  Mi- 
nas  Geraes,  Brazil;  Newiansk,  Katharinen- 
burg,  Nischne-Tagil,  Siberia. 

It  is  employed  to  point  the  gold  pens  now 
in  general  use. 

IRIT.  Min,  Found  coating  pieces  of  pla- 
tinum, in  the  Ural,  as  black,  shining  scale^ ; 
magnetic ;  spec.  grav.  ^  6»056 ;  evolves  osmic 
acid  by  ignition  with  saltpeter.  Probable  form. 
FcO,  3  IrjO.  +  FeO,  OsOj,  +  3  (FeO,  CrgO.). 

IRON.  Terh.  Chenu  Ger,  Eisen.  Fr,  Fer. 
Known  from  the  earliest  times,  for  bars  of  iron 
were  used  to  hold  together  masses  of  stone  in 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  Iron  and  steel  (natu- 
ral steel)  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans.  The  iron  works  of  Styria  com- 
menced about  the  8th  Cent.  The  low  fur- 
naces at  first  used  were  made  higher  about 
the  12ih  Cent.,  and  the  present  blast  furnaces 
probably  introduced  in  the  15th  Cent.  The 
leathern  bellows  were  replaced  about  the  end 
of  the  16th  Cent,  by  wooden  ones,  which  were 
aAerwards  made  of  square  boxes.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  17lh  Cent.,  blistered  steel  was 
first  made.  Coke  was  used  about  1730  in  the 
blast  furnace,  and  the  raw  coal  in  1784,  for 
puddling  iron.  Within  the  present  century  the 
iron  cylinder  blast,  huge  furnaces,  the  use  of 
the  hot  blast  (1830),  and  of  anthracite  (1837), 
Ac,  hare  entirely  renovated  the  production  of 
iron,  causing  the  production  and  consumption 
of  tons  instead  of  pounds  of  the  metal. 
Mbtallubgt  op  Inoir. 

Iron  is  obtained  exclusively  from  its  oxides, 
in  various  states  of  combination,  called  ores; 
as  oxides,  simple  or  hydrated,  carbonates,  and 
silicates.  The  ores  are  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace with  limestone  or  flux,  and  fuel ;  and  when 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  has  collected  on 
the  hearth,  it  is  run  ofl'  into  moulds,  as  cast- 
iron.  The  cast  metal  is  then  partially  oxi- 
dized and  reduced  to  the  state  of'  wrought  or 
bar  irortj  which  again,  by  being  heated  in  char- 
coal, is  converted  into  steel, 

1.  Ores,  a.  Magnetic,  Occurs  almost  always 
crystalline  (see  Mioitettc  irok),  and  is  usu- 
ally associated  either  with  silex  or  with  talcose 

Uagnetio. 


.1. 

Protoxide  of  iron 17-9 

Peroxide  of  iron 81*8 

Oxide  of  manganese — 

Magnesia — 

Lime — 

Alumina • 7  n^o 

Silica 5 

Carbonic  acid  . .  • .  • — 

Water — 


69-5 


1-6 
29*0 


rock,  as  its  gangne.  It  often  occurs  of  a  fri- 
able character  and  easily  extracted,  or  it  ap- 
pears as  a  very  solid  mass,  more  difficult  to 
obtain  in  smaller  pieces.  In  general  it  does 
not  work  as  easily  as  other  kinds  of  ore.  The 
purest  ore  contains  less  than  72pr.ct.of  iron, 
and  some  of  it  of  superior  quality  avera^ 
50  to  55  pr.  ct 

b.  Specular.  (See  Spkculab  imoir.)  The 
specular  ore  is  more  abundant  than  the  mag- 
netic It  is,  in  its  purest  state,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  containing  69^^  pr.  ct.  iron.  It  pre- 
sents several  varieties,  the  more  perfectly 
crystalline  specular  ore  (Ger.  Eisenglanz;  Fr, 
Fer  oligiste) ;  the  micaceous  ore  {Ger,  Eisen. 
glimmer),  in  shining  scales;  the  red  hematite 
(Ger.  Rotheisenstein,  Rother  glaskopi;  Blot- 
stein),  usually  fibrous,  rather  more  earthy  and 
less  pure  than  the  preceding,  and  frequently 
containing  manganese ;  and  the  red  earthy  ore, 
mixed  with  clay  (red  ochre),  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  more  or  less  with  the  brown  hematites. 

c.  Brown  hematite,  (See  this  Art)  This  is 
the  most  abundant  ore  of  iron,  and  most  ex- 
tensively diffused.  It  is  essentially  a  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  with  definite  quantities  of 
T^ater.  In  its  purest  form  it  contains  from  56 
to  62  pr.  ct.  iron.  Its  varieties  are  the  fibrous, 
which  is  very  pure ;  the  compact,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  clay,  and  constituting  pipe-ore, 
massive  and  porous ;  the  bog  ore  (often  con- 
taining phosphoric  acid,  from  j  to  6  pr.  cl); 
yellow  ochre,  mingled  with  clay. 

d.  Sparry  ore.  (See  Spabbt  laoir.)  It  is 
essentially  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iroA. 
The  crystalline  variety,  or  sparry  ore,  is  less 
abundant,  and  usually  contains  manganese. 
The  earthy  variety,  clay  iron  stone,  is  a  very 
abundant  ore,  usually  accompanying  coal,  and 
contains  more  or  less  alumina,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. The  purest  form  of  sparry  iron  con- 
tains 47-37  pr.  ct.  iron,  but  its  average  yield  is 
below  40  pr.  ct.,  and  yet  it  aflbnis  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  iron  employed  in  the  arts,  at 
least  in  England. 

Foreign  ingredients,  SilieaU  of  iron  is  always 
found  accompanying  the  ores  of  iron.  Oxide 
of  manganese  is  rarely  wanting,  and  is  oQen 
present  in  inconvenient  quantity.  Pho^^ 
of  iron  is  by  no  means  a  rare  ingredient,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  bog-ore* 
Pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  very  frequent 
in  all  ores  of  iron,  and  is  often  an  annoyance 
to  the  smelter. 

The  following  table  conveys  a  general  idea 
of  the  different  ores  of  iron,  in  per  centages  :— 


Specular. 


Hydrated. 


Spwty. 


5. 

61*3 
S-8 


6. 


3.  4. 

66-0  73-8 

8*5        3-4 

1-8  — 

3*6        8-4 

3*0        3-4 

16-8  13-8 

a-S         2-3        —         — 

3-8  —        1(H>        9-3 


7. 
44-9 


8. 
60^ 


73-0  —        — 


3-0 
34-0 


18-1 


10-3 
1-6 
10 

I   ^' 
370       — 
—        .1-6 


10 
1-0 
0-3 

14-5. 


Metallic  Iron. 
730 


70^       60-9       46'8      61*17    36-6      49-9         3M      34*9 
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1.  From  Lake  Champlain.  2.  From  S.  Caro- 1 
iaa*  (/.  C.  B,)     3.  Specular  oxide  from  La  I 
I^OQlte,  France ;   the  lime  and  magnesia  are  | 
nrbonates.    4.  Micaceous  oxide  from  Cher- 
^auTg,  France.  6.  Dark  brown,  compact  hema- 
ite  from  Potter  Co.,  Pennsylvania.     6.  Light 
>rown,  compact  hematite  from  the  Delaware, 
aelow  Easton,  (/.  C.  B.)    7.  Sparry  iron  from 
itahlberg  in  Siegen,  where  a  celebrated  steel 
s  made.    8.  Clay  iron  stone  from  the  coat 
Bemsures.    The   content  of  iron  in  each  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  column. 

%  Preparation  of  orei.  In  the  reduction  of 
mch  a  cheap  metal  as  iron,  but  little  cost  is 
lUowed  to  their  preparation.  The  softer  ores 
ire  often  thrown  directly  into  the  farnace. 
rhe  harder,  sulphurous  and  other  ores,  are 
^eraJly  subjected  to  a  gentle  roasting  or 
»lcination,  the  object  of  which  is,  1.  to  throw 
jITrolatile  matter,  or  crack  them,  to  allow  the 
rvdacing  gases  to  penetrate  more  freely  through 
the  mass;  9.  to  roast  off  as  much  of  the  suU 
phar  from  the  pyrites  as  possible.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  throwing  off  vola- 
tile matter,  as  carbonic  acid  or  water,  in  the 
farnace  itself,  tends  to  diminish  its  heat,  for 
the  ore  thrown  in  at  the  tunnel  head  descends 
too  slowly  to  produce  any  injurious  effect  in 
this  way.  Calcination  is  performed  in  heaps 
in  the  open  air,  a  lUtle  charcoal  or  coal  being 
thrown  upon  the  heap  to  keep  up  a  slow  com- 
bastion,  or  in  calciners  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  A  moderate  heat  only  is  required; 
and  rather  than  apply  too  high  a  heat,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  roast  at  all ;  for,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  earthy  matters  of  the  ore  and 
the  oxide  of  iron  begin  to  cement  together, 
entering  upon  incipient  infusion ;  in  which 
ease  reduction  follows  with  much  greater 
difficDity. 

Ores  are  mingled  together  for  several  pur- 
poses^ — either  to  get  a  better  admixture  of  the 
earthy  ingredients,  suitable  for  forming  a  slag, 
or  to  get  the  best  working  richness  of  metal, 
or  to  produce  a  different  quality  of  iron.  It 
is  rarely  the  case,  that  an  ore  contains  exactly 
the  quantity  of  silex  and  alumina  to  flux  freely 
with  lime,  most  being  very  siliceous ;  but  by 
addiog  a  soA,  or  argillaceous,  to  a  hard,  or 
siliceous  ore,  fluxion  is  facilitated.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  richest  ores  of 
iron  are  the  best.  Long  experience  has  shown 
that  the  best  average  content  of  metal  should 
be  50  to  55  pr.  ct.,  so  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  slag  may  be  produced.  Another  effect 
produced  by  mixing  ores  cannot  as  yet  be 
fpadily  explained.  The  quality  of  metal  is 
altered,  and  almost  always  improved ;  so  that 
it  has  become  a  settled  principle  with  iron- 
masters, that  the  mixture  will  in  all  cases  im- 
prove the  metal.  If  an  ore  yielding  a  cold- 
short metal  be  mixed  in  some  proportions  with 
one  yielding  a  hot-short  iron,  the  resulting 
metal  is  intermediate  in  its  properties.  Doubt- 
less this  fact  has  its  influence,  that  the  greater 
nomber  of  bases  forms  the  best  slag,  and  re- 
moves a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  matter 
from  the  metaL 

8.  Flux.  Limestone  is  the  usual  flux  for 
iron  ores,  its'  object  being  to  tmite  with  the 
lilex  and  MlnminM,  forming  silicates  of  lime 


and  alumina,  and  thus  excluding  oxide  of  iron 
from  such  a  combination.  But  where  an  ore 
is  more  or  less  destitute  of  silex,  and  contains 
lime  and  alumina,  silex  becomes  the  flux  to 
be  added.  A  majority  of  ores  have  a  super- 
fluity of  silex,  and  are  frequently  wanting  in 
alumina.  To  such,  limestone  and  clay,  or 
argillaceous  limestone,  or  an  argillaceous  ore 
should  be  added.  (See  Principles  of  Glass 
and  Flux.)  A  study  of  these  principles  is 
decidedly  important  for  the  reduction  of  iron, 
especially  in  the  U.  8.  See  Berthier's  "Essais 
par  la  voie  seche,"  for  a  more  extended  view. 

4,  Blast,  Although  wooden  cylinders  with 
a  well-fitting  piston  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  drive  the  requisite  air  or  blast  into 
the  furnace,  yet  the  double-acting  iron  cylin- 
der is  generally  used.  Water  power,  formerly 
used  to  drive  the  bellows,  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  steam  power,  a  smgle  engine 
being  used  to  work  two  or  more  furnaces,  if 
necessary.  The  cold  blast  is  also  more  gene- 
rally replaced  by  the  hot  blast;  the  air  being 
heated,  after  leaving  the  cylinders,  by  passing 
through  in»n  tubes  which  are  either  healed  by 
the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace,  over  the  mouth, 
or  by  a  separate  fire;  even  the  latter  arrange- 
ment being  more  economical  than  the  use  of 
the  cold  blast. 

6.  Furnace,  PI.  VII.  figs.  4,  5,  and  6  repre- 
sent a  blast  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  truncated 
pyramidal  mass  of  stone,  from  30  to  50  ft.  high, 
with  a  double-coned,  hollow  centre,  in  which 
the  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  descend,  and  arches  be- 
low for  admitting  the  blast  and  for  running  off 
slag  and  metal.  At  a  is  the  mouth  from  2  to 
4  ft.  diameter;  b  the  double  lining  of  fire-brick, 
with  a  layer  of  rammed  sand  on  the  outside; 
r,  d  the  boshes,  the  width  of  which,  estimated 
at  its  widest  part,  is  from  10  to  18  ft.,  and  the 
angle  formed  by  the  sloping  sides  varies  from 
50"^  to  60®;  J,  e  is  the  hearth  or  crucible  part, 
where  the  reduction  takes  place,  slightly  slop- 
ing, 4  to  7  ft.  deep,  3  to  5  ft.  wide.  The  hearth 
is  constructed  of  coarse  and  pure  sandstone 
(any  highly  siliceous  rock),  with  the  hearth- 
stone, /,  reposing  on  sand,  and  this  again  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  stone.  The  two  oppo- 
site arches  are  the  twyer  arches,  through 
which  the  blast  enters  by  the  pipe  «:,  jt,  g,  and 
is  thrown  into  the  furnace  through  the  nozzle  A. 
The  twyer  lining  consists  of  two  concentric 
cones  of  iron,  with  a  stream  of  water  passing 
between  them  to  protect  them,  while  the  blast 
enters  through  the  inner  cone.  At  i  is  the  work- 
ing or  tymp  arch ;  k  the  lymp-slone,  secured  by 
an  iron  plate  on  the  outside,  which  is  fastened 
into  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arch;  /  the  dam- 
stone,  also  secured  by  an  iron  plate,  and  fitting 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  hearth,  except  a  few 
inches,  through  which  the  metal  flows.  While 
the  furnace  is  in  blast,  the  space  on  the  side 
of  the  dam-stone  is  stopped  by  a  good  bind- 
ing sand,  and  the  space  between  the  tymp 
and  dam  kept  covered  with  heaped  coals  or 
sand. 

6.  RedMction,    The  fuel,  ore,  and  flux  are 
thrown  into  the  mouth,  a,  and  gradoally  de- 
scend towards  the  hearth  iii  ^^o^oixXo^  «a  ^^ 
charges  below  are  ihio^u  oS  ^^  s\^%  axi^  ^oa^ 
tal.    The  fuel  empVovcd  i»  e\\\i«  cYiaxwiA  ^« 
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the  best  iron,  or  coke  or  anthracite.  Rnw  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  half-charred  wood  have 
been  employed,  but  are  not  in  general  use. 
Carbonic  acid  is  no  doubt  generated  bj  the 
blast  entering  the  twyers,  but  as  it  rises  is 
soon  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  is 
the  immediate  reducing  agent;  for  if  the  fuel 
contained  carburetted  hydrogen,  it  must  have 
been  dissipated  before  it  reaches  that  part  of 
the  furnace  where  reduction  takes  place.  The 
gas  entering  into  the  pores  of  the  ore  reduces 
a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state, 
while  the  flux  seizing  the  earthy  matters  forms 
a  slag,  and  sets  free  another  portiou  of  oxide 
to  be  reduced.  The  iron  and  slag  drop  down 
together  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  where 
they  separate  by  their  specific  gravities,  the 
metal  below  and  the  slag  above.  The  fused 
slag  flows  in  a  constant  and  slow  stream  over 
the  dam,  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  where 
the  metal  is  to  flow.  From  the  flowing  and 
appearance  of  the  slag,  the  state  of  the  fur- 
nace may  be  imagined.  When  the  melted 
metal  is  observed  near  the  top  of  the  dam  the 
blast  is  stopped,  an  opening  is  driven  in  the 
sand-plug  at  the  side  of  the  dam,  and  the  metal 
flows  in  a  torrent  through  a  gutter  into  moulds, 
where  it  solidifies  into  pigs.  When  it  has  so 
far  run  out  that  slag  appears  in  quantity,  the 
opening  is  again  plugged  up,  and  the  blast  re- 
admitted. The  yield  of  metal  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  furnace,  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the 
manner  of  its  working;  being  from  30  to  120 
tons  of  metal  per  week. 

7.  Rffining.  A  finery  furnace,  or  run  out 
fire,  is  a  low  furnace,  a  few  feet  square,  in 
which  the  pigs  are  melted  by  a  blast,  entering 
by  one  or  more  twyers  on  one  side,  and  the 
metal  run  out  over  a  broad  surface,  forming  a 
layer  two  or  three  inches  thick,  on  which  a 
quantity  of  cinder  collects,  and  water  is  thrown. 
By  the  high  heat  of  the  blast  furnace  in  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  oxide  and  metallic  iron, 
portions  of  the  earths,  phosphoric  acid,  &c., 
are  reduced,  and  together  with  sulphur  from 
pyrites,  enter  into  ihe  metal.  By  the  run-out 
fire  a  large  quantity  of  these  substances  sepa- 
rate, together  with  iron,  constituting  the  cin- 
der. When  the  metal  has  just  flown  out,  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  very  perceptible ; 
and  when  the  water  is  thrown  on,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  developed.  Berthier  also  found 
phosphoric  acid  in  this  cinder.  These  advan- 
tages of  a  run-out  fire,  thefefore,  prior  to  mak- 
ing bar-iron,  are  clearly  seen.  The  gray  metal 
thrown  into  the  finery  fire  is  converted  into  a 
fine-grained,  white  iron. 

8.  Forging,  Cast  iron  is  converted  into  bar- 
iron  by  a  forge-heaith,  or  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace. The  former  is  used  with  charcoal  as 
fuel,  for  the  better  qualities  of  metal,  and  the 
latter  with  bituminous  coal,  a.  The  forge- 
hearth  resembles  a  blacksmith's  forge,  with  a 
shallow  receptacle  for  the  fused  metal,  and  a 
blast  entering  at  the  back  part.  The  charcoal 
is  heaped  upon  the  hearth  and  finery  metal 
thrown  on,  together  with  rich  cinder  and  slag; 
when  in  fusion,  the  slag  is  removed  (contain- 
ing the  earthy  impurities  of  the  metal),  a  rod 
thrust  into  the  metal,  to  turn  it  up,  and  expose 
it  to  the  action  of  the  blast,  whereby  carbon 
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is  burned  oflf;  and  when  the  iron  separates 
and  is  only  sof>,  but  no  longer  in  a  fused  state, 
it  is  collected  on  the  end  of  a  bar,  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  hammered  into  a  bloom.  A 
little  limestone  may  be  added  in  the  hearth,  if 
the  iron  contain  phosphorus,  to  diminish  its 
cold-short  character.  (?) 

6.  Puddling  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory, 
heated  with  bituminous  coal.  PI.  Vlll.  figs.  7, 
8,  and  9  represent  a  puddling  furnace,  and  fig. 
10  the  top  of  the  chimney.  "  It  is  bound  gene- 
rally with  iron,  as  represented  in  the  side 
view,  fig.  7,  by  means  of  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal bars,  which  are  joined  together  and  fixed 
by  wedges,  to  prevent  them  from  starting 
asunder.  Very  frequently,  indeed,  the  reverbe- 
ratory  furnaces  are  armed  with  cast-iron  plates 
over  their  whole  surface.  These  are  retained 
by  upright  bars  of  cast  iron  applied  to  the 
side  walls,  and  by  horizontal  bars  of  iron 
placed  across  the  arch  or  roof.  The  furnace 
itself  is  divided  interiorly  into  three  parts,  the 
fire-place^  the  hearth^  and  the  fine.  The  fire- 
place varies  from  3J  to  .4J  ft,  long,  by  from 
2  ft.  8  in.  to  3  fi.  4  in.  wide.  The  door- way  by 
which  the  coke  is  charged,  is  8  in.  square, 
and  is  bevelled  off*  towards  the  outside  of  the 
furnace.  This  opening  consists  entirely  of 
cast  iron,  and  has  a  quantity  of  coal  gathered 
round  it  The  bars  of  the  fire-grate  arc 
movable,  to  admit  of  more  readily  clearing 
them  from  ashes.  Fig.  8  is  a  lungitadinal 
section  referring  to  the  elevation,  fi^.  7,  and 
fig.  9  is  a  ground  plan.  "NJ^hen  the  furnace  ib 
a  single  one,  a  square  hole  is  left  in  the  side 
of  the  fire-place,  opposite  to  the  door,  through 
which  the  rakes  are  introduced,  in  order  to  be 
heated,  a  is  the  fire-door;  b  the  grate;  cthe 
fire-bridge ;  </,  d  cast  iron  hearth-plates,  resting 
upon  cast  iron  beams,  e,  c,  which  are  bolted 
upon  both  sides  to  the  cast  iron  binding-plates 
of  the  furnace ;  /  is  the  hearth,  covered  irilh 
cinders  or  sand ;  g  is  the  main  working  door, 
which  may  be  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  a 
lever,  g',  and  chain  to  move  it  up  and  down. 
In  this  large  door  there  is  a  hole  5  inches 
square,  through  which  the  iron  may  be  worked 
with  paddles  or  rakes ;  it  may  also  be  closed 
air-tight.  There  is  a  second  working-door,  K 
near  the  flue,  for  introducing  the  cast  iron,  so 
that  it  may  soften  slowly,  till  it  be  ready  for 
drawing  towards  the  bridge,  t  is  the  chimnej, 
from  30  to  50  ft.  high,  which  receives  com- 
monly the  flues  of  two  furnaces,  each  provided 
with  a  damper-plate  or  register,  k,  fig.  8,  is  the 
tap  or  floss-hole,  for  running  ofl*  the  slag  or 
cinder.  Fig.  10  shows  the  main  damper  for 
the  top  of  the  common  chimney,  which  may 
be  opened  or  shut  to  any  degree  by  means  of 
the  lever  and  chain. 

«  The  length  of  the  hearth  is  usually  6  A.,  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  one  part  to  another. 
Its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  opposite  the  door, 
is  4  ft.  In  the  furnace  whose  horizontal  plan 
is  given  above,  the  sole  exhibits,  in  this  part, 
a  species  of  ear,  which  enters  into  the  mouth 
of  the  door;  at  its  origin  towards  the  fire- 
place it  is  2  ft.  10  in.  wide;  from  the  fire  it  is 
separated,  moreover,  by  a  low  wall  of  bricks 
(the  fire-bridge)  10  in.  thick,  and  ftom  3  to 
6  in.  high.    At  the  other  extremity  its  breadth 
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isttt  The  curvature  presented  by  the  sides 
of  the  sole  or  hearth  is  not  symmetrical ;  for 
sometiines  it  makes  an  advancement,  as  is 
observable  in  the  plan.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  sole  farthest  from  the  fire,  there  is  a  low 
rising  in  the  bricks  of  S^  in.,  called  the  altar, 
for  preventing;  the  metal  from  running  out  at 
the  jJoxf'hole,  when  it  bej^ins  to  fuse.  Beyond 
this  shelf  the  sole  terminates  in  an  inclined 
plane,  which  leads  to  the  lloss  or  outlet  of  the 
flag  from  the  furnace.  This  lloss  is  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  sole,  and  is  hollowed 
out  of  the  basement  of  the  chimney.  The 
slag  is  prevented  from  concreting:  here,  by  the 
dame  being  made  to  pass  over  it,  in  its  way 
to  the  sunk  entry  of  the  chimney;  and  there 
is  also  a  plate  of  cast  iron  near  this  opening, 
on  which  a  moderate  fire  is  kept  up,  to  pre- 
serve the  fluidity  of  the  scoriar,  and  to  burn 
the  gases  that  escape  from  the  furnace,  as  ; 
also  to  quicken  the  draught,  and  to  keep  the  ; 
remote  end  of  the  furnace  warm.  On  the  top 
of  this  iron  plate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  cinder  accumulates  in  a  small 
cavity,  whence  it  afterwards  llows  away; 
whenever  it  tends  to  congeal,  the  workman 
mast  clear  it  out  with  his  rake. 

"The  door  is  a  cast  iron  frame,  filled  up  in- 
side with  tire-bricks;  through  a  small  hole  in  j 
its  bottom  the  workmen  can  observe  the  state 
of  the  furnace.  This  hole  is  at  other  times 
shot  with  a  stopper.  The  chimney  has  an 
area  of  from  14  to  16  inches.  The  hearth 
stands  3ft. above  the  ground;  its  arched  roof, 
only  one  brick  thick,  is  raised  2  ft.  above  the 
fire-bridge  and  above  the  level  of  the  sole, 
taken  at  the  middle  of  the  furnace.  At  itb 
extreme  point  near  the  chimney,  its  elevation 
is  only  8  inches ;  and  the  same  height  is  given 
to  the  opening  of  the  chimnpy. 

••In  most  iron-works  the  sole  is  covered  with 
1  layer  of  refractory  sand,  from  2^  to  3  inches 
thick,  which  is  lightly  beat  down  with  a  j 
shovel.  At  each  operation  a  portion  of  the ; 
sand  is  carried  away,  and  is  replaced  before  ■ 
another.  Within  these  few  years,  there  has  j 
been  substituted  for  the  sand  a  body  of  pounded  | 
slags;  a  substitution  which  has  occasioned,  it : 
is  said,  a  great  economy  of  iron  and  fuel.         | 

"The  fine  metal  obtained  by  the  coke  is  pud-  \ 
dUd  b}'  a  continuous  operation,  which  calls  for 
ranch  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men. To  charge  the  puddling  furnace,  pieces 
ot  fint  metal  are  successively  introduced  with 
a  shovel,  and  laid  one  over  another  on  the 
sides  of  the  hearth,  in  the  form  of  piles  rising 
to  the  roof;  the  middle  being  left  open  for 
paddling  the  metal,  as  it  is  successively  fused. 
indeed,  the  whole  are  kept  as  far  separate  as 
possible,  to  give  free  circulation  to  the  air 
round  the  piles.  The  working-door  of  the 
famace  is  now  closed,  fuel  is  laid  on  the  grate, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  fireplace,  as  well  as  the 
side  opening  of  the  grate  are  both  filled  up 
vith  coal,  at  the  same  time  that  the  damper  is 
entirely  opened.  The  fine  metal,  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  comes  to  a  whiie-red  heat, 
and  its  thin-edge  fragments  begin  to  melt  and 
fall  in  drops  on  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  At 
this  period  the  workman  opens  the  small  hole 


of  the  furnace  door,  detaches  with  a  rake  the 
pieces  of  fine  metal  that  begin  to  melt,  tries 
to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the 
heat,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  moial  from 
running  together  as  it  softens,  he  n'lnoves  it 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fire-bridge.  When 
the  whole  of  the  fine  metal  has  thus  got  re- 
duced to  a  pasty  condition,  he  must  lo'.rer  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  more  fluid.  He  closes  the  damper, 
lakes  out  a  portion  of  the  fire  and  the  ribs  of 
the  grate,  and  also  throws  a  little  water  some- 
times on  the  semi-fused  mass ;  he  then  works 
about  with  his  paddle  the  clotty  me:al,  which 
swells  up  with  the  discharge  of  gaseous  oxide 
of  carbon,  burning  with  a  blue  ilame,  as  if  the 
bath  were  on  fire.  The  metal  becomes  finer  by 
degrees,  and  less  fusible ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  workmen,  it  begins  to  get  dry.  The  dis- 
engagement of  the  oxide  of  carbon  diminishes, 
and  soon  stops.  The  workmen  continue, 
meanwhile,  to  puddle  the  metal,  till  the  whole 
charge  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  incoherent 
sand;  and  at  that  time  the  ribs  of  the  grate 
are  replaced,  the  fire  is  restored,  and  the 
register  is  progressively  opened  up.  With 
the  return  of  the  heat,  the  particles  of  metal 
begin  to  agglutinate,  the  charge  becomes  more 
difficult  to  raise,  or,  in  the  labourers'  lan^ruage, 
it  tcorks  heavy.  The  refining  is  now  finished, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  gather  the  iron 
into  balls.  The  founder  with  his  paddle  takes 
now  a  little  lump  of  metal  as  a  nucleus,  and 
makes  it  roll  about  on  the  surface  of  the  fur- 
nace, so  as  to  collect  more  metal,  and  form  a 
ball  of  about  60  or  70  pounds  weight.  With 
a  kind  of  rake,  called  in  England  a  dolly,  and 
which  he  heats  beforehand,  the  workman  sets 
this  ball  on  that  side  of  the  funiace  most  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  hear,  in  order  to 
unite  its  difl'erent  particles,  which  he  then 
squeezes  together,  to  force  out  thu  scoriap. 
When  all  the  balls  are  fashioned  (they  take 
about  20  minutes  work),  the  small  ojx'nin;?  of 
the  working-door  is  closed  with  a  brick,  to 
cause  the  heat  to  rise,  and  to  facilitate  -the 
welding.  Each  ball  is  then  lifted  out,  either 
with  tongs,  if  roughing  rollers  are  to  be  used, 
as  in  Wales,  or  with  an  iron  rod  wtided  to  the 
lump  as  a  handle,  if  the  hammer  is  U)  be  em- 
ployed, as  in  Slaiibrdshire. 

**The  charge  for  each  operation  is  from  SsJ 
to  4  cwt.;  and  sometimes  the  cuttii);rs  of  bar- 
ends  are  introduced,  which  are  puiMled  apar;. 
In  good  working,  the  loss  is  from  8  to  10  pr.  ct. 
In  Wales,  the  consumption  of  cual  i.s  i/siimated 
at  one  ton  for  every  ton  of  fine  metal.  About 
five  puddling  furnaces  are  required  for  the 
service  of  one  smelting  furnace  and  one 
finery."     CV«  Dir,  701—703. 

The  theory  of  reducing  cast  to  bar-iron  is, 
that  the  carbon  is  more  or  less  burned  ofl'  by 
the  air  admitted.  As  a  large  quantity  of  iron 
is  lost  by  oxidation  at  the  same  time,  the  rich 
slags  may  be  used  in  the  blast  furnace,  or,  to 
make  an  inferior  iron,  in  a  forge  fire;  but  if 
the  metal  contained  phosphorus,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  iron.  While 
the  carbon  is  oxidizing,  silicon,  aluminam, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,^cc.,^T«  ox\^^<&^^ 
3(i  1^ 
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(J.  C.  Booth,)  Cannon-balls  left  under  sea- 
water  for  48  years,  were  partly  corroded, 
leaving  a  coating  of  greater  or  Jess  thickness, 
of  a  substance  resembling  graphite,  probably 
composed  of  FeC,.    Some  of  the   graphite 


precipitated  in  gray  metal  is  almost  pare  car- 
bon, and  the  iron  can  be  extracted  from  it  by 
dilute  acid,  just  as  from  mineral  graphite. 

BoT'iroTu    The  following  analyses  show  the 
composition  of  bar-iron: — 


5. 


6. 


9. 


1.  2.  3.  4. 

Combined  carbon ?  a^ooq  aoaa  mo^  A.iAd.  S^**^®  ^3®  ^'^^    ^^^'^  ^^^ 

Tree  «       5^*^^  ^'^^  ^'^^^  ^'^^  1 0-080  0-02  0-220    0-260  — 

Silicon —  0-025  0-015  0-070         —        —  —  — 

Phosphorus 0-077       —  0-210  0-510         —        —  —  — 


1  and  2  are  best  bar-iron,  from  Sweden ;  3 
from  Champagne,  (see  1,  gray  cast)  ;  4,  cold- 
short, from  the  Mosel,  (Gay-Lussac  and  WUton); 
6 — 10  from  Bern  burg,  analyzed  byBromeis, 
(see  6 — 10,  carbon  in  cast  iron). 

Steel,  The  following  analyses  show  the 
composition  of  steel : — 


Blistered,  softest. 

K. 

0-9 

SUJCDXL. 

"         harder. 

K. 

1-3 



«                   u 

JT. 

1-7 



"         English, 

Be. 

1-87 

0-1 

Elberfeld, 

Br. 

0*496 

— 

Cast, 

Be. 

1-65 

0-1 

«     Engl,  soft. 

M. 

0-83 

— 

««        "      common, 

M. 

1-00 

— 

"        ««      harder. 

M. 

Ml 

— 

«        «      hardest, 

M. 

1-67 

_ 

"        «      best. 

Br. 

1-17 



«     Rhenish, 

Br. 

1-267 



tt 

K.      2-8— 300 

— 

tt 

B.E. 

1-768 

_ 

"     remelied. 

B.E. 

1-578 



«'     Engl,  best, 

G.  IV. 

0-625 

0-03 

"     French, 

G.  W. 

0-936 

0-08 

Woolz, 

Ee. 

1-60 

0-60 

«« 

Far. 

— 

0-316 

K.  analyzed  by  Karsten ;  Be.  by  Berthier ; 
Br.  by  Bromeis ;  M.  by  Moshet ;  B.  E.  by  BOtl- 
ger  and  Eisner;  6.  W.  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
M'ilson ;  Far.  by  Faraday. 

Wootz  contains  also  aluminum,  about  twice 
as  much  as  of  silicon,  and  according  to  Fara- 
day and  Stoddart  it  may  be  imitated  by  fusing 
the  compound  Fe^C  with  alumina,  and  then 
fusing  1  pt-  of  this  alloy  with  from  8  to  17  pts. 
blistered  steel. 

Steel  will  oxidize  less  easily  than  bar-iron, 
and  more  easily  than  cast-iron.  It  may  be 
heated  to  low  ignition  in  the  air  with  losing 
its  properties,  but  by  repealed  ignition,  a  little 
carbon  being  burned  off  each  time,  it  finally 
becomes  bar-iron.  Nitric  acid  makes  a  black 
spot  on  steel,  by  dissolving  iron  and  leaving 
graphite,  which  is  changed  by  long-continued 
action  of  the  acid  into  a  brown  mould.  Dilute 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  dissolves  steel, 
evolving  hydrogen  of  a  disagreeable  odor 
(from  a  hydrocarbon  oil),  and  leaving  gra- 
phite. The  acids  act  on  steel  less  violently 
than  on  bar-iron,  and  leave  more  graphitoid, 
(FeCj).  If  fused  with  minute  quantities  of 
other  metals,  the  solution  is  much  more  rapid; 
thus,  platinum-steel  evolves  100  times  as  much 
hydrogen  in  a  given  time  as  pure  steel. 

Steel  holds  a  medium  position  between  bar 
and  cast-iron,  in  composition  and  in  most  of 
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its  properties;  but  it  seems  to  have  all  the 
valuable  properties  of  each.  It  has  a  rather 
whiter  color  than  iron. 

Fropxiitiss  or  laoir  and  Stxki.. 

Bat^'iron  exhibits  a  tendency  to  crystallize 
in  octahedra,  with  cubical  cleavage,  but  it 
usually  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure,  due  to 
working  it.  It  is  the  hardest  and  toughest  of 
ductile  metals;  it  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all 
metals,  and  can  be  drawn  out  to  very  fine  wire, 
but  cannot  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets;  its  spec, 
grav.  =  7-79,  when  almost  pure ;  it  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  but  loses  its  magnetism  almost 
immediately  after  contact,  if  pure.  It  fuses  at 
about  2850^,  but  far  below  this  point  it  burns 
in  the  air,  forming  oxide — sesquioxide;  its  com- 
bustion in  oxygen  is  much  more  vivid.  In 
dry  air  it  remains  unchanged,  but  in  moist  air 
oxidizes,  especially  if  its  surface  be  smooth 
and  polished.  Under  water  it  rusts  (oxidizes), 
but  not  in  alkaline  solutions  of  potassa,  soda, 
ammonia,  lime,  &c.  The  purer  the  iron,  the 
more  easily  does  it  rust.  Contact  of  zinc  pro- 
tects it  as  long  as  the  zinc  is  bright;  tin 
hastens  its  oxidation.  It  is  sometimes  coated 
externally  with  zinc,  and  then  termed  galvan- 
ized iron.  The  presence  of  free  acid  hastens 
the  oxidation  of  iron.  Heated  to  whiteness  it 
decomposes  water,  evolving  hydrogen,  and 
becoming  magnetic  oxide.  When  acted  upoa 
by  cold,  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  no  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but  the  latter 
unites  with  nitrogen  and  forms  ammonia 
(8  Fe  4-  10  NOg  4-  3  HO  =  8  (FeO,  NO.)4. 
NHj,  NOj).  In  strong  fuming,  nitric  acid,  or 
in  nitro-sulphuric,  especially  by  contact  with 
platinum,  it  is  rendered  passive. 

SieeL  It  is  more  easily  oxidized  by  heat  and 
acids  than  cast-iron,  and  less  easily  than  bar- 
iron.  Nitric  acid,  dilute,  produces  a  black 
spot  on  its  surface,  from  the  separation  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  becomes  mould, 
soluble  in  alkali,  by  the  farther  action  of  the 
acid.  Hardened  steel  is  less  easily  acted  upon 
by  acid  than  soft  steel.  Soft  blistered  steel 
dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  forming 
mould  without  graphite;  cast-steel  dissolves 
still  more  slowly.  Nitric  acid  acting  only  on 
the  surface,  developes  the  internal  stroctore 
of  steel,  showing  whether  different  kinds  have 
been  welded  together;  this  action  character- 
izes wootz,  which  shows  an  interweaving  of 
different  kinds,  more  or  less  silvery,  some 
containing  more  carbon  or  aluminum,  and 
being  more  crystalline^  Dilute  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids  act  on  steel  with  the  evolution  of 
a  disagreeably-smelling  hydrogen ;  the  harder 
the  steel,  the  less  intense  the  acttoo. 
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CoxpofiTioir  ov  Slaai  awd  Sgobixu 

Blatt'funMce  ilagt.    The  foHowing  analyses, 
hy  Berthier,  exhibit  not  only  the  composition 


of  slags,  bat  also  the  differences  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  different  ores,  diffe- 
rent fuel,  and  when  the  iiimace  is  working 
differently . — 


1.  2. 

Silica 444  50*3 

Lime 38*4  364 

Magnesia 1*6  0>6 

Protox.  iron 4*4  0-8 

«       manganese.  2*0  — 

Alumina 17*0  12-6 

Titanic  oxide —  — 


8. 

56*2 
19-2 

1-4 

3*4 

14     — 
19*2    26*0 


4. 

39*0 

19*6 

2-4 

5-0 


5. 
60-0 
20-6 
7-2 
3-0 
3-6 
7-4 


6.  7. 

63*6  624 

24^  194 

12  1-2 


1-7 
3-9 
3-8 


6-2 


8. 
59*8 
19*9 
11*9 

20 


84     6-7 


9. 

3M 

141 

34-2 

10 

44 

8-9 

9*0 


10. 
530 
15-0 

80 
10-0 
10-0 

1*0 


11.  12. 

71-0  47-0 

7*2  20-6 

6-2  — 

60  4-6 

6*6  30 

2*6  23-9 


13. 
404 
27«2 

1-2 
21-0 

0*8 
16-8 


97*8    99*6   99-8    98-0  101*8    98-2    98*0    99*3  102*7    97*0    974   99*1    97*4 


14. 

Silica 62*8 

Lime 6*6 

Magnesia 9*0 

Protox.  iron 14 

«      manganese.  26*2 

Alomina 34 

Sulphur — 

984 


16. 
67*0 

6*6 
13*8 

6*8 

64 
10*6 


16. 

46*4 
4-2 
8*6 
1*8 

33*4 
4*6 
0-7 


17. 
49*6 

15.2 
04 

25*8 
9*0 
0-1 


18. 
48*4 

10*2 
0-1 

34*0 
6*6 
0*1 


19. 
37*8 

8*6 
21*6 
29*2 

2*1 


20. 
40*6 
322 

104 


21. 

43*2 

35*2 

4*0 

4-2 


16*8    12*0 


22.  23.  24.  26.  26. 
36*4  36*6  38*8  46-6  33-6 
38*4    36*8    37*0    28*3   43*0 


1-2 
1*2 
2*6 
16*2 
14 


4*8  3*2  — 

2-0  44  1*8 

—  —  26 

184  16*2  18*8 

1*0  0*8  1*2 


1-0 
1-0 
I'O 
19*0 
1*0 


99-2   98*7  100*1    99*4    99*2  100-0    98*6    96*7   98-6    90-4   99-3   99*5 


Nos.  1  to  19  were  from  furnaces  using  char- 
coal ;  20  to  26,  coke.  Nos.  1  to  9  were  from 
ores  of  peroxide;  10  to  19  from  sparry  ores; 
the  rest  from  coal  ores.  No.  1.  France ;  from 
a  granular  ore ;  slag  compact,  vitreous,  ^een- 
ish  gray,  very  fusible.  2.  Ancy-le-Franc ; 
like  the  preceding ;  very  fusible,  although  con- 
taining much  lime.  8.  France;  gray  and 
stony;  the  furnace  working  badly,  and  slag 
not  fusible  enough,  from  too  little  lime.  4. 
France ;  granular  ore ;  slag  suflSciently  fusible, 
but  sluggish ;  more  silex  requi|^d.  6.  France ; 
Requires  more  flux.  6.  from  Torgelow,  in 
Pomerania,  from  bog-ores,  containing  much 
phosphate;  slag  a  bluish  white  enamel.  7. 
France ;  is  greenish  blue,  the  furnace  working 
well,  and  producing  gray  metal.  8.  Gesberg, 
Sweden;  magnetic  ore;  slag  vitreous,  trans- 
parent, very  fusible.  9.  Taberg,  Sweden; 
magnetic  ore ;  slag  porous,  yellow  on  the  sur- 
face, iron-gray  in  the  interior,  little  fusible; 
contains  9  pr.  ct.  titanic  oxide.  The  following 
are  from  sparry  ores : — 10  and  11.  Savoy;  10 
is  black,  porous,  and  very  light;  runs  when 
the  furnace  begins  to  work  badlv ;  1 1  grayish 
yellow,  porous,  scarcely  fused,  full  of  quartz, 
coal,  and  iron;  the  furnace  working  very 
badly.  12.  France ;  partly  glassy,  partly  stony, 
greenish  gray ;  very  fusible ;  containing  much 
sulphuret  of  calcium.  13.  Normandy;  fur- 
nace working  badly;  slag  both  glassy  and 
stony,  crystalline,  puffed.  14,  16,  16.  Musen, 
Siegen  on  Rhine ;  sparry  ores  of  Stahlberg ; 
14  glassy  and  stony,  very  fusible;  furnace 
producing  lamellar  white  metal;  16  glassy 
and  stony,  blebby,  bottle-green ;  furnace  3rield- 
ing  mottled  iron;  16  a  blebby,  sulphurous 
slag,  olive-green.  17,  18,  l9.  Haram,  La- 
marck; mixed  sparry  ore  and  brown  hema- 
tite, without  flux ;  17,  when  the  metal  is  gray ; 
18,  metal  white,  lamellar;  19,  inetal  white, 
cavernous,  fomaee  overcharged  with  ore. 
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The  following  are  from  coal  ores  chiefly,  and 
worked  with  coke : — 20.  Dudley,  Birmingham ; 
furnace  working  well ;  slag  compact,  greenish 
gray.  21 ,  22.  Dowlais,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wales ; 
stony,  bottle-green,  cavities  coated  with  ido- 
crase;  22,  black,  opake,  furnace  working 
badly.  23,  24.  St.  Etienne,  France;  23,  vitre- 
ous, semi-transparent,  very  hard,  bluish  gray; 
furnace  pelding  gray  metal;  24,  grayish 
brown ;  furnace  yielding  white  metal.  25, 26. 
France;  25  translucent,  vitreous;  26  stony, 
opake ;  obtained  by  adding  more  flux,  whereby 
the  quality  of  the  metal  was  improved. 

A  study  of  the  above  will  exhibit  many  facts 
of  interest: — ^That  protoxide  of  iron  or  man- 
ganese may  replace  lime  in  a  slag,  is  shown 
by  comparing  14  to  18,  with  all  the  rest.  That 
a  large  amount  of  magnesia  may  enter  into  a 
slag  without  injury  to  its  Aisibility.  That  a 
small  amount  of  alumina  will  be  replaced  by 
a  larger  amount  of  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  A  furnace  in  general  works  best,  when 
the  slags  contain 

40  to  65  pr.  ct.  silica. 
20  «  35  "    *<  lime. 
10  «  20  «    «  alumina. 
The  lime  includes  magnesia  and  protoxides 
of  manganese  and  iron.    When  a  furnace  is 
running  white  metal,  the  slag  usually  contains 
a  little  iron,  unless  the  ore  be  manganesian. 
By  increasing  the  quantity  of  lime,  sulphur, 
and  perhaps  phosphorus  tend  to  pass  into  the 
slag. 

Percy  and  Forbes  have  made  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  some  crystalline  slags,  which 
show  a  greater  admixture  of  foreign  substances 
than  the  above.  Some  of  their  results  follow. 
Nos.  1,  2, 3, 4,  6, 7,  and  10,  from  hot  blast  fur- 
naces ;  6,  from  cold  blast.  1, 2, 3, 4,  flrom  near 
Dudley;  5,  Tipton;  7,  Oldbury,  Engl.;  6  and 
10,  Belgium;  8  and  9,  Olsberger  fhrnaces.  on 
the  Rhine.    Chem,  Gaz,  v.  293. 
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IBON. 


IRON. 


I.        S.        8.        4.        ft.  6.        7. 

SUiea 38-05  38*76  87*63  87*91  39-62  42-06  88*32 

Alamina 14*11   14*48  12*78  13*01  15*11  12*93  24*24 

Lime 35*70  35*68  33*46  31*43  32*52  32*53  40*12 

Magnesia 7*61     6-84    6*64     7*24    3*49  1*06     2*79 

Protoxide  manganese  0*40    0*23    2*64    2*79    2*89  2-26    0*07 

**         iron 1*27     1*18     3*91     0*98    2*02  4*94    0*27 

Potassa 1*86     1*11     1*92    2*60     1*06  2*69     0*64 

8alpharet  of  calciam  0-82    0*98    0*68    8*65    2*15  1*03    8*38 


8.  9. 

53*37  53*76 

5*12  4*76 

80*71  29-48 

9*50  9*82 

1*41  1*30 

0*95  1*48 


10. 

65*77 

13*90 

22*22 

210 

2*52 

2*12 

1*78 


11. 
45-60 
11*88 
88*80 

0-91 
MI 


—  —  -T        1*7« 


99-81  99*26  99*66  99*56  98*76  99*50  99-83  101*06  100-60  100*41    99*46 


Hardness 6*0      6*0      6*0      5*5      6*7       —      5*7 

Spec,  gray 2*906  2*915  2-924  2*919  ~    (0*31     0*86) 


5*0 


5*7 


In  No.  6  the  0*31  is  phosphate  of  alumina ; 
in  7  the  0*26  is  sulphate  of  lime.  Slags  from 
No.  1  to  6  are  composed  according  to  the 
formula  2  (3  RO,  SiO,)  +  ALO,,  8iO,,  in  which 
RO  K  CaO,  MgO,  FeO,  MnO;  it  is  probably 
either  Vesuvian,  with  1  equiv.  of  3  RO,  8iO, 
in  excess,  or  it  is  Gehlenite,  with  a  deficiency 
of  alumina;  it  agrees  exactly  with  both  in 
crystalline  form,  and  with  massive  gehlenite 


in  composition.  No.  7  has  the  formula 
3  (3  CaO,  SiO,)  +  3  ALO,SiO,,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Percy,  more  closely  agrees  with  the 
analyses  of  gehlenite  than  the  formula  usually 
given,  which  has  only  2  Al^O,.  8  and  9  ap- 
proach augite  in  composition.  1 1  approaches 
the  formula  of  humboltilite. 
Scoria,    The  following  are  from  Berthier :— 


1. 

Silica. ••.« 22*5 

2. 

31*1 

31*4 

274 

3*2 

2*4 

3*6 

3. 

23*0 

45*0 

29*0 

2*0 

1*0 

1*0 

4. 

190 
51*5 
10*5 
17*0 
1*0 
1*0 

5. 
80 
80.0 
8*5 
7*0 
0*5 
0*5 

6. 

19-0 

64*8 

12*6 

1*8 

0*4 

7. 

7*6 

82*1 

6*8 

2*8 
1*1 

8. 

17*2 
61*3 
0*5 
2*7 
0*1 
0-2 

9. 

27*6 
61*2 

4*0 

10. 

36-8 

610 

0*9 

11. 
42*4 
52*0 

3-3 

13. 
32-76 

Protoz.  iron 71*0 

Protox.  manganese    2*0 
Lime 2*0 

61*38 
8*68 
3-41 

Magnesia — 

Alumina 2*5 

0*76 
7*30 

100*0     99*1  101*0  100*0    99*5     98*6  100*4    82*0     92*8    98*7    97*7     99*09 


1  and  2  are  scoriss  from  Catalan  forges. 
3 — 6  are  from  refineries  of  manganesian  ore ; 
3—6,  from  Allevard,  France ;  6,  from  Musen, 
Rhine.    7, 8,  from  refining  common  cast-iron ; 

8,  from  the  cold-short,  phosphoric  iron  of 
Torgelow,  in  Pomerania,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  16*6  pr.  ct.  phosphoric  acid. 

9,  refinery  with  coal,  Dudley,  Engl.;  has  in 
addition  7*2  pr.  ct  phosphoric  acid.  10,  pud- 
dling furnace  of  Dowlais,  Wales;  has  1*7 phos- 
phoric acid  in  addition.  11,  from  reheating 
furnace,  Dowlais.  12,  refinery  cinder,  (Percy); 
it  has  0*46  sulphur  in  addition. 

Of  the  two  following,  given  by  Percy,  1  was 
from  the  flue  of  a  puddling  furnace,  and  2 
from  tap-cinder. 

1.  3. 

Silica 29*60        23*86 

Protox.  iron 48*43        39*83 

Perox.     «    17.11        28*76 

Protox.  manganese 1*13  6*17 

Alumina 1*28         0*91 

Lime 0*47  0*38 

Magnesia 0-35  0*84 

Phosphoric  acid 1-.34  6*43 

Sulphuret  iron 1*61  0*68 

101-83       103-08 

The  number  of  various  oxides  in  these  cin- 
ders shows  how  refining  operations,  ^tc,  tend 
to  oxide  the  foreign  matters  in  cast-iron,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  iron.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  phosphorus  is  carried  ofi"  in  large 
quantity;  hence  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
throw  such  seorisB  into  the  furnace,  as  it 
would  increase  the  cold-short  character  of  the 
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metal.  That  sulphur  is  thrown  off"  largely  in 
the  run-out  fires,  I  have  often  observed,  from 
the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid,  when  the  metal 
is  first  run  off",  and  that  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, when  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  hot 
mass.    /•  C.  B. 

Products  ot  Coxbustioit  ik  ths  Blxst 
FcaxACB. 

The  labors  of  Bunsen  and  others  have 
enabled  us  to  form  a  correct  view  of  what  is 
taking  place  within  the  furnace ;  and  the  mas- 
terly investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Playfair, 
contained  in  the  Rep.  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  1845,  leave  little  to  be  desired  on  this 
head,  excepting  a  similar  series  of  experi- 
ments with  anthracite.  The  following  results 
of  Bunsen,  in  1841,  were  obtained  firom 
smelting  Mansfield  coppeivslate.  The  gases 
are  N,  nitrogen,  Co»  carbonic  acid,  Co  car- 
bonic oxide,  CH  carburetted  hydrogen,  H  hy- 
drogen, So,  sulphurous  acid;  the  last  partly 
from  the  ore  and  partly  from  the  coke. 

1.         3.  8.         4. 

N 68*45  68-31  66*94  67*97 

Co. 11*81  10*63  10*67  7*41 

Co 13*62  17*19  18-03  19K)7 

CH 2-63       3-81  8-49  3-77 

H 1*94      MO  a-00  0-03 

So, 1*56       1*07  0*87  0-86 

N 70-53  68*99  66*74  64-66 

Co 31-08  38*43  18*30  00*11 

Co 3*79  0*61  5*53  11*06 

CH 1-47  6*86  3*07  0*68 

H 3-17  04M)  6*09  844 

So, 1-04  MS  0-48  0-31 


IRON. 


moN. 


The  upper  diyision  contains  the  gases  col- 
lected from  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  furnace.  No.  I  was 
fh>m  coke  wirh  hot  blast;  No.  2,  coke  and  \ 
charcoal,  with  hot  blast;  3,  charcoal  with  hot 
blast;  4,  charcoal  with  cold  blast.  He  cal- 
culated that  the  amount  of  heat  realized  and 
lost  was 

BMdlud.  Lewi 

From  1 60-8 39-2  pr.  ct. 

«      2 58-8 41-2   "    « 

"      3 56«2 43'8   "    *« 

"      4 50-4 496   «    « 


Height  abo7e  twyer 17 j  A. 

Nitrogen 62-34 

Carbonic  acid 8-77 

**         oxide 24'20 

Light  carb.  hydrogen 3*36 

Hydrogen 1*33 

Height  above  twyer 23  fu 

Nitrogen 64-43 

Carbonic  acid 22*20 

«         oxide 8-04 

Light  carb.  hydrogen 3*87 

Hydrogen 1-46 


The  gas  at  8j  ft  height  was  anomalous  in 
composition.  In  both  cases  the  carbonic  acid 
diminishes  in  descending,  and  again  some- 
what increases  lower  down;  the  carbonic 
oxide  attains  a  maximum  about  the  middle 
of  the  furnace,  and  diminishes  in  a  greater 
ratio  upward  than  downward ;  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  remains  constant  in  the  upper  part, 
and  diminishes  in  the  lower  part.  The  results 
of  Ebelmen,  in  France,  are  shown  by  Bunsen 
and  Playfair  to  be  erroneous,  as  he  gives  no 
carbnretted  hydrogen,  while  they  prove  that 
well-made  charcoal  from  beech,  fir,  and  oak, 
•till  give  off  a  large  proportion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

Since  a  dry  distillation  of  the  fuel  takes 
place  in  the  furnace,  B.  and  P.  determined, 
separately,  the  products  of  such  a  distillation 
of  the  fuel  (bituminous  coal),  used  at  the 
Alfreton  iron  works.  The  following  table  con- 
tains these  results  by  weight: 

1.  2.  3. 

65*123 
16-594 


Hence  one-half  of  the  heat  is  lost  with  the 
cold  blast ' 

The  following  tables  con  tarn  the  results  of 
Bunsen's  experiments  on  the  iron  blast  furnace 
at  Veckerhagen,  in  Hessia  (Electoral),  and  of 
Scheerer  and  Langberg  at  Baerum,  near  Chris* 
tiania,  Norway,  in  both  of  which  charcoal  was 
the  fuel.  The  gases  are  expressed  in  per* 
centage  volumes  or  measured  bulk,  and  the 
numbers  at  the  top  refer  to  the  height  in  feet 
above  the  twyer.  The  1st  table  contains  the 
results  of  Bunsen,  the  2d  those  of  Scheerer 
and  Langberg. 


m. 

14J. 

I3i. 

llj. 

8J. 

5J. 

6225       6629 

62-47 

63-89 

61-45 

64-58 

11-14 

3-32 

3-44 

360 

7-57 

5-97 

2224       25-77 

3008 

29-27 

26-99 

26-51 

3-10 

4-04 

2-24 

1-07 

3-84 

1*88 

1-27 

0-58 

1-77 

2-17 

0-15 

0-16 

20i. 

18. 

15^. 

13. 

10. 

62-65 

63-20 

64-28 

66-12 

64-97 

18-21 

12-45 

4-27 

8-50 

6-69 

15-33 

18-57 

29-17 

20-28 

26-38 

1-28 

1-27 

123 

1-18 

(HM 

2-53 

4-51 

1-06 

3-92 

2*96 

Carbon 68-925  67-228 

Tar 12-230  9-697 

Water 7-569  12-397 

Light  carb.  hydrogen  .  7-021  6-638  6-233 

Carbonic  oxide 1- 1 35  1-602  6-328 

"         acid 1-073  1-139  2-289 

Cond'nsd  hydrocarbon  0-753  0-513  1-559 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  0-549  0-253  0-172 

Hydrogen 0-499  0-370  1-421 

Ammonia 0-211  0-163  0-281 

Nitrogen 0-035  —          — 


100-000  100-000  100-000 


The  condensed  hydrocarbon,  in  1,  includes 
olefiant  gas,  and  in  the  3  it  is  wholly  this  gas. 
No.  1  was  obtained  b^  beginning  to  heat  the 
closed  end  of  the  tube  m  which  the  distillation 
look  place,  so  that  the  liquids  would  first  con- 
diense  in  MnotberpMil  of  the  tabe,  and  he  yola- 


tilized  again  when  the  heat  reached  that  point; 
No.  2,  by  mixing  with  the  coal  the  proportional 
quantity  of  ore  and  limestone,  as  used  in  the 
furnace ;  and  No.  3,  by  beginning  to  heat  from 
the  opposite  or  open  end,  so  that  the  gaseous 
products  had  to  traverse  a  bed  of  ignited 
coals. 

They  further  determined  the  composition 
of  the  coal,  limestone,  and  ore,  and  deter- 
mined what  influence  the  two  last  would 
exert  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,    llie  coal  was  composed  of 

Carbon 74-83 

Hydrogen 5-10 

Oxygen 9-71 

Nitrogen 0-18 

Water 7-50 

Ash 2-68 

100-00 

By  calculating  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  each  combustible  substance,  deter- 
mined in  the  above  analyses,  it  was  ascertained 
that  81-54  pr.  ct.  of  the  fuel  used  at  the  Alfreton 
works  was  lost,  and  only  18-46  pr.  ct.  realized. 
From  the  third  analysis,  where  the  gaseons 
matters  traversed  ignited  coke,  it  is  shown 
that  83-45  pr.  ct.  of  the  heat  i$  lost. 

The  size  of  the  furnace  at  Alfreton,  in  which 
the  experiments  were  performed,  was  40  ft 
high  and  1 1  f\.  wide  in  the  boshes.  The  air 
was  blown  in  at  626°,  under  a  pressure  of 
6-75  inches  mercury,  and  through  a  noztle 
2-75  in.  diameter.  The  furnace  receives  80 
charges  in  24  hours,  each  of  which  consists 
of  calcined  clay  ironstone  420  Ibs^  ooai 
390  lbs.,  limestone  170  lbs.,  and  the  prodnct 
of  this  amount  is  140  lbs.  pig-metal.  The 
following  table  contains  the  aiMlyses  of  tha 
gases  coUecied  aX  dJAettuX  ^^yOBA,  ^09Xina(L  ^doft 
working  of  the  fomaAev— 

•W4 


moN. 


IBON. 


Depth  in  ft,  below  the  top. .  •  6  ft. 


11. 


14. 


17. 


SO. 


28. 


84.        84. 


Nitrogen 56*35  64*77    52-57    50-95    5549    60*46    58*28    56*75    58*05 

Carbonic  acid.. 7*77  9*42      9*41       9*10     12*43     10*83      8*19     10*08       — 

•*        oxide 25*97  20*24    23*16     19*32     18*77     19*43    29*97    25*19     37*42 

Light  carbnretted  hydrogen  .  3*75  8*23 

Hydrogen 6*73  6*49 

Olefiantgas 0*43  0*85 

Cyanogen —        —        - 

Ban  sen  had  preriously  shown  that  carbn- 
retted hydrogen  is  not  formed  by  direct  union 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  nor  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  at  the  expense  of  coals ;  hence 
the  carb.  hydrogen  developed  at  24  ft.,  indi- 
cates that  the  coking  goes  on  to  that  depth. 
This  is  explained  by  the  size  of  the  coal 
thrown  in,  often  in  20  lb.  pieces.  The  carbn- 
retted hydrogens  and  hydrogen  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum at  14  fL  depth,  where  the  coking  is  at  a 
maximum.  The  gases  could  not  be  collected 
'  below  24  ft.,  because  the  iron  tube  entering 
the  zone  of  fusion,  was  melted  oft'.  To  collect 
the  gas  in  the  last  column  at  34  ft.  depth,  a 
hole  was  bored  through  the  wall,  2j  ft.  above 
the  twyer,  and  the  gas  collected.  Since  there 
is  no  carbonic  acid  and  no  free  oxygen  found 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  furnace,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  is  consumed 
near  the  twyer,  and  that  carbonic  oxide  alone 
is  there  formed.  The  carbonic  acid,  therefore, 
found  at  24  ft  depth,  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  ore,  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  limestone. 
By  estimating  the  varying  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  gases  compared  with  a  given  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  as  that  contained  in  the  air,  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  proportion  in  the  air  is 
79*2  :  20*8,  in  the  furnace  at  the  top  of  the 
bosh  it  was  79*2  :  27,  aud  2j  ft.  above  the 
twyer  tt  was  79*2  :  22*8 ;  whence  their  conclu- 
sion, that  **  In  hot-blast  furaaces  fed  with  coal, 
the  reduction  of  the  iron  ore  and  expulsion  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  limestone,  takes  place 
in  the  boshes  of  the  furnace."  Since  large 
masses  of  ore  could  not  enter  the  crucible  or 
hearth  in  the  solid  form,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fusion  of  metal  and  slag  takes  place  at  or  above 
the  top  of  the  hearth. 

Application  of  Furnace  gaiet.  For  purposes 
of  heating,  the  gas  should  not  be  drawn  from 
too  great  a  depth,  which  would  draw  off  the 
heat  necessary  for  coking  the  coal ;  but  when 
taken  from  the  upper  part,  it  is  charged  with 
the  combustible  products  of  distillation.  The 
temperature  attained  by  burning  the  escaping 
gases  is  8083°,  which,  by  a  hot  blast,  may  be 
raised  to  8682°,  while  cast  iron  melts  at  2192°; 
80  that  any  required  temperature  is  attainable, 
by  burning  these  gases  with  hot  air.  Although 
these  gases  are  used  as  the  waste  heat  of  the 
ft] mace,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  employed  to  a  limited  extent,  as  compared 
to  what  they  are  capable  of  being  applied  to ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  best  arrangements  hitherto  made,  one  half 
of  the  heat  derivable  from  the  fuel  of  a  fur- 
nace is  lost 

The  ammonia  evolved  in  the  gases  might 
easily  be  saved,  by  conducting  the  gases 
chrough  a  chamber  containing  muriatic  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  by  a  portion  of 
the  inflamed  gases ;  or  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
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collected  in  a  liquid  state  with  water,  as  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  From  the  last  column 
of  the  analyses,  it  will  be  observed  that 
cyanogen  is  contained  in  quantity  in  the  gases 
taken  from  the  boring  a  short  distance  above 
the  twyer.  The  gases  issuing  from  an  iron 
tube  inserted  in  the  bore  were  richly  charged 
with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  was  ascertained 
experimentally,  that  at  least  from  every  100 
pts.  of  coa.  there  was  obtained  0*778  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  would  make  224*7  lbs. 
daily  generated  in  the  ftimace.  Upon  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  the  iron  ore  contained 
0*743,  or  I  of  1  pr.  ct.,  and  the  coal  0*07  pr.  ct. 
potassa.  It  is  well  known  that  ammonia  passed 
over  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  forms 
cyanogen,  but  every  trace  of  ammonia  must 
have  been  removed  from  the  coal  before  it 
reaches  this  part  of  the  furnace.  They  proved 
by  direct  experiment,  that  pure  nitrogen  passed 
over  pure  potash  and  pure  charcoal  at  a  high 
heat,  yielded  abundance  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, while  carbonic  acid  passed  over  the 
same  yielded  none.  Hence  the  conclusion. 
<«that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  formed  in  iron  furnaces  imme- 
diately above  the  point  .where  the  blast  comes 
in  contact  with  the  glowing  fuel,  and  that  its 
formation  is  owing  to  a  direct  union  of  carbon 
with  potassium,  and  with  nitrogen  of  the  air." 
Cyanide  of  potassium  is  volatile  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  lends  its  influence  to  reduce 
the  ores  of  the  furnace.  It  is  probable  that 
the  excess  of  oxygen  at  the  boring,  22*8,  over 
that  in  the  air,  20*8,  is  due  to  the  reduction  of 
potassa  in  the  zone  of  high  heat  above  the 
twyer.    See  Rep.  British  Assoc*  1845. 

laoir  Airo  its  NoN-sALtirs  CoxpomrBs. 

1.  Iron,  The  metal  is  best  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state  by  the  reduction  of  pure 
oxide  of  iron  by  hydrogen;  in  which  but  a 
low  temperature  is  required,  if  the  iron  is  to 
be  obtained  pulverulent  Reduced  at  too  low 
a  temperature,  and  even  cooled  in  hydrogen, 
it  takes  fire  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  (Magnus,) 
It  is  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine. 
The  general  properties  of  pure  iron  have  been 
given  under  bar  iron. 

Sym.  Fe  (Ferrum)  Eq.  28.  Berzelios'  last 
determination  is  850*527. 

2.  Oxides,  a,  Protojcide  of  Iron,  Oer,  Bisen- 
oxydul.  Unknown  in  a  dry  state.  Form.  FeO, 
containing  77*78  pr.  ct  iron.  The  hydrate 
precipitates,  by  adding  potassa  to  a  solution 
free  from  peroxide,  as  white  flocculs,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dry  without  oxida- 
tion. It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen, 
passing  into  oxide-perofide,  and  then  to  hy- 
drous peroxide  in  the  air.  It  is  a  very  strong 
base. 

Its  taUt  are  light  green  when  hydrous,  white 
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when  dry ;  those  insoluble  in  water  are  soluble  ' 
in  muriatic  acid ;  when  heated  they  give  off  \ 
their  acid,  if  volatile,  leaving  peroxide,  or 
axide-peroxide,  or  with  organic  acids  metallic 
iron.  From  the  neutral  salts  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel, zinc  throws  down  oxide  and  metallic  iron. 
Salphuretted  hydrogen  will  throw  down  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  only  from  a  salt  containing 
organic  acid,  and  not  in  excess ;  ihe  alkaline 
sulphuret  precip.  sulphuret  of  iron,  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  a  persul- 
phuret  of  ammonium  dissolves  a  little.  The 
caustic,  carbonated,  and  bicarbonated  alkalies 
precipitate  hydrated  or  carbonated  oxide,  which 
becomes  greenish  and  brown  from  oxidation. 
Carbonated  alkaline  earths  do  not  precipitate 
oxide  salts,  except  by  continued  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  by  heat.  (J.  C,  7?.)  Phosphate  and 
arseniate  of  soda  give  white  precipitates,  the 
former  becoming  bluish,  the  latter  greenish  in 
the  air.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  gives  in 
pure  solutions  a  white  precipitate,  changing  to 
green  and  blue,  or,  if  they  contain  peroxide,  a 
blae  at  once;  the  red  prussiate  gives  a  blue  at 
once,  even  if  exceedingly  minute  quantities  of 
oxide  be  present.  Oxalic  acid  or  binoxalates 
color  the  solutions  yellow,  and  deposit  after 
some  time  a  yellow  oxalate,  which  is  thrown 
down  at  once  by  neutral  oxalate.  A  solution  of 
galls  does  not  change  the  color  of  the  solutions, 
if  free  from  peroxide ;  but  exposure  to  the  air 
produces  a  violet-black.  The  presence  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  in  mineral  silicates,  may  often 
be  inferred  from  their  green  color. 

6.  Peroxide.  Sesquioxide.  Gcr,  Eisenoxyd. 
Form.  FejO,,  containing  70  pr.  ct.  iron.  It 
occurs  native  as  Specular  Irox.  See  also 
the  ores  of  iron,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
anicle.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  iron  in  ni- 
tric acid,  evaporating,  and  igniting ;  by  roast- 
ing the  metal  or  its  oxides  in  the  air;  by  heal- 
ing the  hydrate;  by  strongly  calcining  the 
sulphate.  It  has  a  red  or  brownish  red  color, 
and  after  strong  ignition  is  almost  black.  In 
contact  with  carbon  at  a  high  heat,  it  is  re- 
duced when  in  lump  to  the  metallic  stale, 
both  by  carbonic  oxide  and  probably  by  ce- 
mentation. It  is  also  reduced  by  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide,  and  is  changed  by  sulphur 
into  sulphuret. 

Hydrate  of  the  peroxide  is  formed  by  expos- 
ing the  metal  to  a  moist  air;  of  a  russet  color. 
rutt,  with  the  form.  2  FejO,,  3  HO ;  or  by  pre- 
cipitating a  soluble  salt  by  carbonated  or 
caustic  alkali,  of  a  brown  color,  which  when 
dried  at  212®  has  the  formula  Fe^O,,  2  HO. 
Its  water  is  easily  expelled  by  heat.  The 
SaUt  are  formed  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in 
an  acid  (the  ignited  oxide  dissolves  with  difii- 
culty) ;  or  by  the  joint  action  of  another  acid 
with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  on  the  metal  or  a 
lower  oxide.  The' anhydrous  sails  are  gene- 
rally white,  the  solutions  yellow  or  brown.  A. 
characteristic  of  the  neutral  soluble  salts 
(1  equiv.  oxide  -^  3  equivs.  acid)  is,  either  by 
heating  them  to  boiling,  especially  when  di- 
late, or  by  a  portion  of  alkali,  or  by  the  action 
of  aikalino-earthy  carbonates,  to  be  reduced 
to  basic  salts  of  a  darker  color,  which  are 
either  less  soluble,  or  wholly  insoluble  in  water. 
SnlpharoDS  ticid,  cdpper  and  other  met&ls,  and 


sulphuretted  hydrogen  reduce  the  sesqui  to  the 
protoxide;  the  last  precipitates  sulphuret  of 
iron  from  a  weak  acid,  until  the  acid  greatly 
preponderates.  Sulphuretted  alkalies  precipi- 
tate black  sulphuret,  even  to  a  dilution  of 
100,000  pLs.  water;  and  exhibit  a  grayish  - 
green  color  in  a  dilution  of  400,000  pts.  water. 
Brown,  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  wholly  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solutions  by  caustic  and 
carbonated  alkali,  and  by  carbonates  of  lime, 
baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  zinc,  manganese, 
and  copper  in  the  cold.  Phosphates  and  ar- 
seniates  throw  down  white  salts;  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash  precipitates  Prussian  blue; 
red  prussiate  does  not  affect  them,  but  pre- 
cipitates the  blue,  if  the  least  trace  of  protox- 
ide be  present.  Sulpho-cyanhydric  acid  and 
its  salts  (rhodanides)  color  iron  salts  blood-red 
or  orange,  according  to  the  concentration; 
when  diluted  to  800,000  pts.  water,  pale  orange. 
Meconic  and  indigotic  acids  and  their  salts 
color  the  per-salts  of  iron  red.  Tincture  of 
galls  gives  a  blue  black  coloring  and  precipi- 
tate, the  former  appearing  in  300,000  pts. 
water.  Succinic  acid  and  salts  give  a  light 
brown,  voluminous  precipitate,  in  neutral  so- 
lutions. • 

3.  Magnetic  oxide.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral. 
It  is  also  formed  by  passing  vapor  of  water 
over  ignited  iron  or  slag;  by  burning  iron  in 
oxygen ;  fusing  chloride  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  soda  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  extracting  the 
soluble  salts  with  water.  Its  formula  is  Fe^O^ 
=  FeO-f-  FcjO,,  containing  72'41  pr.  ct.  metal. 
Hydrated  magnetic  oxide  is  precipitated  from 
a  solution  of  the  same  oxide  in  muriatic  acid, 
by  ammonia,  and  may  be  washed  without 
higher  oxidation.  Both  the  hydrated  and  an- 
hydrous oxides  are  magnetic. 

4.  Ferric  acid  is  known  only  in  combination 
with  alkalies.  It  is  formed  by  igniting  to  full 
redness  1  pt.  powdered  peroxide  or  metal  with 
4  pts.  saltpeter,  or  the  peroxide  with  potassa, 
powdering  and  dissolving  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  also  made  by  passing  chlorine  through 
a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  coutcJning  oxide 
of  iron,  until  the  latter  dissolves  with  a  red 
color.  Its  solutions  are  purplish  red,  and 
easily  decomposed,  either  by  standing,  boil- 
ing, and  by  all  deoxidizing  substances. 

Sulphureis,  1.  Proloiul phuret.  Formed  by 
mixing  iron  filings  or  turnings  with  |  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  and  projecting  them  into  an 
ignited  earthen  crucible ;  by  heating  the  mixture 
in  a  covered  crucible ;  by  holding  a  piece  of 
sulphur  against  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  white- 
ness ;  by  strongly  igniting  pyrites  mixed  with 
a  due  proportion  of  iron.  It  should  be  heated 
to  fusion.  It  is  dull  yellow,  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  generally  iflagnetic,  and  its  formula  is 
FeS,  containing  63*64  pr.  cu  metal.  By  roast- 
ing in  the  air  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  protosulphate  and  peroxide 
of  iron,  by  a  higher  heat  into  peroxide;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  muriatic  or  snlphurks 
acid,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  when 
heated  in  chlorine,  it  forms  chloride  of  iron 
and  of  sulphur;  it  fuses  to  a  perfect  liquid  at 
a  high  temperature,  a  brigki  t«^  >^«.^v  ^^^> 
mixed  with  a\ka\\  totms  «l  m^Oti  m<>t^  V5s«?Cc^ft 
mixture,  at  a  low  ic^  Yieav.   T\jkfc  ^wafc  ^vj^sp 
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stance  is  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  probably 
combined  with  water,  by  precipitating  a  proto- 
salt  of  iron  with  sulpbydrate  of  ammoniam. 
It  is  black,  and  very  subject  to  oxidation,  yield- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  abundantly  by 
feeble  acids. 

2.  Sesquiaufyhuret,  Fefi^.  Formed  by  heat- 
ing iron,  with  excess  of  sulphur,  to  a  low  red 
heat ;  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over 
peroxide  of  iron  until  water  ceases  to  be 
formed.  It  is  grayish  yellow,  oxidable  in  the 
air  by  roasting,  leaving  peroxide;  spontane- 
ously, when  formed  by  the  second  method, 
leaving  peroxide  and  sulphur;  evolves  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  forming  a  solution  of  a  protosalt,  and 
leaving  bisulphuret  of  iron.  The  hydrate  is 
precipitated  black  from  a  persalt  of  iron,  by 
alkaline  sulphuret 

3.  Bitulphuret,  Exists  in  nature  as  Imoir 
Ptbitis.  Form.  FeSg,  containing  46*67  pr.  ct 
iron.  It  is  formed  by  heating  iron  or  a  lower 
sulphuret,  with  an  excess  of  sulphur,  to  a  heat 
much  below  redness ;  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  over  oxide,  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  a 
lower  sulphuret  of  iron,  below  redness,  until 
it  ceases  to  increase  in  weight  By  heating 
in  a  close  vessel  or  in  the  air,  it  behaves  like 
the  preceding.  By  slow  oxidation  in  presence 
of  moisture,  free'  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  be- 
side protosulphate  of  iron,  and  hence  the  cor- 
rosive action  on  steam-boilers  of  waters  flow- 
ing from  the  coal  mines  of  Pottsville,  duSn  in 
which  there  is  oAen  a  considerable  quantity 
of  free  sulphuric  acid.  White  or  spar  pyrites 
is  very  liable  to  this  disintegration,  and  this 
result  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
protosulphuret;  but  from  the  presence  of  free 
sulphuric  acid,  it  appears  that  a  higher  sul- 
phuret also  disintegrates.  (/.  C.B.  and  C.  Mot' 
fit,)  This  agrees  with  an  observation  of  H. 
Rose,  that  an  e£Qoresced  vitriol  gave  him  a 
solution,  which  did  not  cloud  by  a  little  po- 
tassa  or  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  (from  free 
sulphuric  acid  t),  and  a  residue  containing 
free  sulphur.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  lower 
sulphuret  oxidizes  more  readily,  and  hence  the 
heating  or  roasting  of  pyritoos  slates  in  the 
manufacture  of  Alum. 

Photphurett,  Phosphuret  is  formed  by  throw- 
ing phosphorus  on  ignited  iron  filings ;  by  ig- 
niting iron  with  dry  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
little  charcoal ;  by  igniting  phosphate  of  iron 
with  i  as  much  lampblack;  by  igniting  8  pts. 
iron  filings,  10  pts.  bone-ash,  5  pts.  quartz-sand, 
and  1  pt  charcoal  powder,  until  silicate  of  lime 
fuses.  (^WdhUr,)  It  is  white,  metallic,  granu- 
lar, brittle,  more  fusible  than  cast  iron.  It 
oxidizes  with  difficulty  to  phosphate,  is  not 
attacked  by  cold  acids,  even  nitromuriatic,  and 
slowly  by  heated  aqua-regia.  Form.  Fe^P. 
Another    phosphuret  is   formed   by  passing 

Shosphureited  hydrogen  over  pyrites  slightly 
eated.  There  are  several  unimportant  sul- 
phocarbonates  and  solphophosphates  of  iron, 
with  the  formulae  Fe8,  CS^;  Fe-S^  CS,;  FeS, 
PS;  2  FeS,  PS;  2  FeS,  PS,. 

Carburett.    Steel  and  cast  iron  are  carburets, 

but  ifot  of  uniform  composition ;  they  contain, 

however,  definite  carburets.    Fe^C  appears  to 

be  a  saturated  cast  iron,  and  is  obtained  by 
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repeatedly  fusing  iron  and  charcoal  togedier, 
or  iron  with  prussiate  of  potash.  FeC,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  cyanide  of  iron  apart  from 
the  air.  FeC,  is  supposed  to  remain  together 
with  graphite,  upon  dissolving  cast  iron  or 
steel  in  acid. 

Jlhjfi.  By  igniting  iron  with  the  earths  and 
charcoal,  several  alloys  have  been  formed, 
whiter,  less  ductile,  and  more  oxidable  than 
iron;  the  alloy  of  potassium,  as  accidental 
product  in  preparing  potassium,  is  malleable, 
and  so  soA  as  to  receive  an  impression  from 
the  nail.  With  columbium  iron  forms  an 
alloy  harder  than  glass,  and  difficult  to  break. 
With  molybdenum,  bluish  gray,  bard,  brittle, 
granular,  magnetic  With  manganese,  whiter, 
more  brittle,  less  magnetic  than  iron;  the 
compound  with  steel  is  brittle  in  the  cold, 
malleable  when  hot.  Iron  unites  with  some 
difficulty  with  zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercorj, 
silver.  With  most  metals  its  allojrs  are  brittle. 
With  nickel  it  unites  readily  in  many  pro- 
portions, forming  a  less  malleable,  magnetic 
metal,  and  less  liable  to  rust  11  pts.  gold 
and  1  pt  iron  give  a  yellow,  malleable,  hard 
alloy ;  1  gold  -f-  4  iron  is  silver-white.  An 
alloy  of  99  iron  +  1  platinum  is  not  attacked 
by  common  nitric  acid.  Iron  also  unites  with 
palladium  and  rhodium.  Sheet  tin  is  sbeet-iroa 
dipped  into  melted  tin,  a  portion  of  which  ad* 
heres  to  the  surface  as  tin,  and  another  enters 
into  the  iron  and  alloys  with  it  Iron  coated 
with  zinc  constitutes  galvanized  iron ;  the  zinc 
and  tin  protects  the  iron  more  or  less  from  rust 

Salts. 
Haloid  SaU$.  1.  Chloride  of  Irvn.  By  dis- 
solving an  excess  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  evaporating  apart  from  the  air,  this  salt 
crystallizes  in  light  bluish  rhombs,  which  ma/ 
be  dried  at  110°— 120°,  and  preserved  in  bot- 
tles. They  become  green  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  deliquesce,  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in 
0*68  pts.  water,  and  absorb  nitric  oxide,  be- 
coming dark  brown;  their  formula  is  FeCi-f 
4  HO.  By  evaporating  the  solution  to  drynesi 
apart  from  the  air,  dry  chloride  is  formed, 
fusible  and  volaUle  at  a  strong  red  heat  li 
may  also  be  formed  in  white,  pearly  scales, 
by  passing  dry  muriatic  gas  over  ignited  iron 
filings. 

2.  Perchloride,  Is  obtained  by  dissolving  iron 
in  nitroynuriatic  acid,  or  the  peroxide  in  muri- 
atic acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrupy  liquid. 
It  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  one  with  the  form* 
Fe,CI,  -f  12  HO,  which  by  fusion  and  evapo- 
rauon,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  forms  Fe,CI,  +  6  HO.  The  former  is 
orange-yellow,  the  latter  dark  reddish  yellov. 
The  anhydrous  perchloride,  formed  by  passing 
chlorine  over  heated  iron,  sublimes  in  metallic, 
black  plates.  The  perchloride  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  tend  to  reduce  it  lo 
the  chloride.  By  evaporation  and  heating  in 
the  air,  a  basic  perchloride  or  oxy-chloride  is 
formed,  which  is  either  soluble,  as  when  by- 
drated  peroxide  is  added  to  perchloride,  or  m- 
soluble,  as  when  the  simple  chloride  solution 
oxidizes  in  the  air. 

3.  The  two  chlorides,  with  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, yield  double  salts,  the  latter  of  which 
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fats  the  fonn.  8  KCl,  Fe,Cl^  +  8  HO.    The 

chloride  of  iron  and  ammonium  is  formed  bj 
mixing  hot  and  strong  solutions  of  1  pt  simple 
chloride  and  4  pts.  salammoniac,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  closed  vessel  to  crystallize ;  by  boil- 
ing a  saturated  solution  of  salammoniac  with 
iron  filings,  and  evaporating  apart  from  the 
mir,  to  crystallize.  It  is  colorless,  greenish  or 
yellowish,  very  soluble  in  water. 

i.  Bromide,  The  dry  bromide,  made  by  pass- 
ing bromine  vapor  over  gently-ignited  iron 
wire,  fuses  with  violent  ignition  to  a  yellowish 
crystalline  mass.  The  aqueous  salt  is  made 
by  dissolving  the  preceding  in  water,  or  by  the 
action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  or 
of  bromohydric  acid  on  iron.  By  evaporation 
it  leaves  the  dry  salt;  and  by  heating  the  latter, 
perbromide  sublimes  and  leaves  peroxide. 
The  crystals  are  FeBr-(-  6  HO. 

6.  Perbromide,  Formed  by  dissolving  per- 
hydrate  of  iron  in  bromohydric  acid ;  gives  a 
dark  brownish  solution,  and  by  evaporation 
forms  an  insoluble  oxybromide.  By  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  iron  in  an  excess  of  bro- 
mine water,  to  dryness,  it  forms  a  brownish 
red  mass,  fusible  and  partly  volatile,  without 
decomposition. 

6.  Iodide  is  formed  by  heating  iron  and 
iodine  together;  or  by  digesting  1  ptiron  with 
4  pts.  iodine  and  some  water,  and  evaporating 
in  a  flask  containing  iron  wire.  (The  evapo- 
ration may  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, with  clean  wire  or  turnings,  until  a  drop 
of  the  solution  taken  out,  solidifies ;  it  is  then 
poured  out  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
broken  up,  and  kept  in  vials.)  The  former, 
by  heat,  is  brown,  fusible  and  volatile  at  a 
high  heat;  the  latter  is  steel-gray,  and  fuses 
at  350^.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution 
in  a  water-bath,  it  yields  dark,  olive-brown 
crystals,  wiOi  the  form.  Fel  +  6  HO.  The 
solution  is  also  made  by  a  cold  digestion  of 
1  pt.  iron  with  2  pts.  iodine,  and  water.  The 
tendency  of  this  salt  to  oxidize  is  prevented, 
by  evaporating  its  solution  with  8  pts.  sugar 
(to  I  iodine),  to  a  syrup. 

7.  Fluorides  Formed  by  dissolving  iron  in 
fluohydric  acid;  yields  white,  rectangular 
tables,  not  very  soluble  in  water.  The  per- 
flnoride,  formed  from  peroxide  and  the  same 
acid,  yields  flesh-red  crystals.  Both  salts 
yield  double  salts  with  alkaline  fluorides,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water. 

Oxyealtt.  1.  ProtonUphdte  of  Iron,  8yn.  Cop- 
peras, Green  vitriol  Prqt,  1.  By  dissolving 
iron,  bar  or  cast  iron,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  crystallization.  Fe  -|-  80^, 
HO  SB  FeO,  SO,  +  H.  2.  By  partially  roast- 
ing iron  pyrites,  exposing  to  moist  air,  ex- 
tracting with  water,  and  crystallizing.  3.  As 
a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
Alvm, 

Prop,  It  forms  light  bluish  green  or  green- 
ish blue  crystals,  with  the  formula  FeO,  80, 
+  7  HO,  containing  87*27  FeO,+  80*30  80,+ 
48*43  HO.  Therefore  100  pts.  of  strong  oil  of 
▼itriol  require  71  pts.  iron,  or  100  pts.  iron 
require  176  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  to  make  cop- 
peras ;  but  if  the  iron  be  partially  rusted,  or 
the  oil  of  vitriol  be  not  concentrated,  more  of 
that  substance  is  required.    The  commercial 


article  is  usually  yellowish,  from  the  presence 
of  a  persalt  of  iron.  The  presence  of  copper 
is  easily  detected,  by  holding  a  bright  piece 
of  iron  for  a  moment  in  the  solution,  when 
the  copper  coats  it  with  its  characteristic  red 
color.  To  free  copperas  solution  from  both 
these,  acidulate  it  with  a  little  sulphurie  acid, 
and  put  in  metallic  iron,  which  removes  the 
coppier,  and  deoxidizes  or  precipitates  perox- 
ide. To  free  it  from  copper,  arsenic,  lead,  cop- 
per and  tin,  and  to  reduce  the  iron  to  protox- 
ide, pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  day,  to  let  these 
impurities  settle.  Zinc,  manganese,  and  alu- 
mina cannot  be  readily  removed.  If  crystal- 
lized from  an  acid  solution,  it  keeps  well,  even 
if  not  well  dried ;  but  if  from  a  nearly  neutral 
solution,  the  crystals  must  be  well  dried,  to 
keep. 

It  is  soluble  in  1*6  cold,  and  in  0*3  boiling 
water.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  oil  of 
vitriol  or  alcohol ;  by  exposure  to  air,  it  gradu- 
ally deposits  basic  persulphate,  while  neutral 
persulphate  remains  in  solution.  The  solu- 
tion absorbs  nitric  oxide,  becoming  dark  olive, 
and  if  then  heated,  persulphate  is  formed.  By 
heating  the  crystals  slowly,  apart  from  the  air, 
the  white  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained ;  by  heat- 
ing rapidly  in  the  air,  a  basic  persulphate  is 
formed,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  roasting;  by  heating  the  dried  salt  highly  in 
a  retort,  peroxide  remains  (colcothar),  while 
fuming  stilphuric  acid  passes  over. 

By  evap.  the  solution  of  copperas  at  176^, 
a  salt  crystallizes,  containing  4  HO ;  by  mix- 
ing muriatic  acid  with  the  solution,  copperas 
first  crystallizes  out,  and  then  a  salt  with  3  HO; 
by  adding  oil  of  vitriol,  and  evaporating  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  copperas  first  separates,  followed 
by  the  salt  with  4  HO,  then  a  salt  of  2  FeO, 
3  80,  -J-  7  HO,  and  lasUy  FeO,  80,  +  2  HO ; 
by  heating  copperas  to  280^  in  vacuo,  FeO, 
80,  -f-  HO  femains,  and  this  last  equiv.  water 
requires  a  heat  of  630°,  for  expulsion. 

Sulphate  of  iron  forms  double  salts  with 
sulphates  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  the  former 
by  dissolving  iron  in  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
the  latter  by  a  direct  mixture  of  the  salts; 
each  contains  6  HO. 

2.  Pertulphate  of  iron,  Sesquisulphate.  Fe^O,, 
3  80,.  It  is  conveniently  made  by  acting  on 
peroxide  of  iron  in  powder  (colcothar  or  red 
hematite),  by  oil  of  vitriol,  12  pts.  of  the  for- 
mer to  7  of  the  latter;  by  dissolving  14  pts. 
copperas  in  water,  adding  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  while  heating  to  boiling,  adding  nitric 
acid  portionwise,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
ceases  to  form  Prussian  blue  with  red  prus- 
siate  of  potassa.  A  dark  brown  solution, 
which  may  be  evaporated  to  a  brown,  resinous 
mass,  which  may  be  further  dried  to  a  dirty 
white  powder,  the  anhydrous  sulphate.  The 
latter  is  very  slowly  deliquescent,  dissolves 
slowly  in  water,  and  when  diluted  and  boiled, 
deposits  the  }  neutral  salt ;  it  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  i  neutral  salt,  Fe,0.,  2  SO,,  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  lime  or  chalk  to  the  neutral 
salt  in  strong  solution,  as  long  as  the  precipitate 
(4  neutral)  redissolves,  and  filtering  rapidly, 
'rhe  i  neutral  salt,  Fe,0,,  S0,-|-  3  HO,  ob- 
tained by  adding  carbonated  alkali  cmtil  it  b^ 
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gins  to  precipitate,  and  then  boiling,  is  ]ight 
reddish  yellow  powder.  The  1  neutral  salt, 
2FegO,,  S0,+  6  HO,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  is  obtained  by  precipitatinf  the  neotral 
with  insafficient  alkali,  or  by  exposing  a  solu- 
tion of  copperas  to  the  air.  The  |  salt, 
8  Fe,0,,  80,  +  4  HO,  precipitates  on  boiling 
a  dilute  neutral  solution.  Beside  these  there 
are  several  mineral  persolphates,  given  under 

Oo<lUIXBITB. 

The  persulphate  forms  double  salts  with 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  The  for- 
mer, potassa-iron-alum,  is  made  by  dissolving 
80  pts.  peroxide  of  iron  in  147  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  to  make  the  neutral  persulphate  of 
iron  as  above  directed;  or  by  oxidizing  378 
pts.  copperas  with  49  oil  of  vitriol,  by  nitric 
acid  or  chlorine;  and  to  each  of  these  add 
87  pts.  sulphate  of  potassa*  It  is  also  obtained 
by  wanning  togemer  14  pts.  powdered  cop- 
peras, abd  6  pts.  saltpeter  (or  4^  pts.  soda- 
saltpeter),  with  7}  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  dissolving 
in  4  pts.  water  below  boiling,  and  filtering.  It 
crystallizes  in  pale  violet,  or  colorless  8-hedra, 
which  are  apt  to  be  tarnished  brownish  exter- 
nally; soluble  in  6  pts.  cold  water.  Form, 
see  under  A  Lines.  It  has  a  tendency,  when 
heated,  to  pass  into  basic  double  salts.  The 
ammooia-iron-alum,  obtained  by  direct  mix- 
ture, crystallizes  in  the  same  form,  and  has 
the  general  formula  of  alum. 

8.  Protophotpkaie,  Made  by  precipitating 
copperas  with  common  phosphate  of  soda ;  is 
white,  changing  to  a  dirty  bluish  green  in  the 
air;  fusible,  and  congeals  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  There  is  also  an  acid  and  a  basic  salt ; 
the  latter  is  Vivianitb.  The  hjrpophosphite 
is  made  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  iron, 
apart  from  the  air.  The  phosphite  is  precipi- 
tated from  copperas  solution,  apart  from  air, 
by  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus, 
neutralized  by  ammonia. 

4.  Perphotphate  is  precipitated  from  perchlo- 
ride  by  phosphate  of  soda,  white,  soluble  in 
1600  pts.  water,  readily  in  mineral  acids,  be- 
coming brownish  by  heat,  fusible,  and  re- 
ducible to  phosphuret  by  coal.  Caustic  po- 
tassa or  soda  extracts  most  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  all  of  it,  when  joined  with  sulph- 
ammonium;  ammonia  acts  similarly,  but  if 
an  excess  of  phosphate  of  soda  be  present, 
the  precip.  gradually  dissolves  with  a  brown 
color.  The  phosphate,  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  is  boiled  with  a  little  sulphite  of  soda, 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  boiled 
with  caustic  potassa  or  soda  until  the  precipi- 
tate is  black  and  granular;  the  filtrate  will  now 
contain  all  the  phosphoric  acid.  (Fresemut,) 
It  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  in  the  cold,  unless 
a  large  proportion  of  iron  be  present  Phos- 
phate, and  probably  several  phosphates,  occur 
frequently  in  iron  ores;  see  Metallurgy  of 
Ieov. 

6.  PermtraU,  Iron  dissolves  readily  in  some- 
what diluted  nitric  acid,  forming  parUy  a  proto- 
aalt,  which,  however,  readily  passes  into  the 
persalt.  The  latter  may  be  evaporated  to  a 
tyrup,  but  aAer  drying  loses  acid  by  beat, 
becoming  basic,  and  then  oxide.  If  tfaia  con- 
centrated solution  be  mixed  with  6  vols,  water, 
heated  gradually  to  boiling,  and  allowed  to 
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cool,  upon  the  adcBtiofi  of  nitric  acid  an  ochitf- 
yellow  basic  salt  separates,  which  is  sohible 
in  water.  If  this  be  rapidly  filtered  off,  tbt 
filtrate  evaporated  and  leA  to  itself  in  a  close 
vessel,  it  forms  colorless  or  yellowish  cubes. 
A  brown  basic  salt  separates  on  boiling  the 
neutral,  dilute  solution. 

6.  Pertkhrate^  ^.  A  perchloraU  of  protoxide 
in  colorless  needles,  is  obtained  by  doable  de- 
composition with  copperas  and  perchlorate  of 
baryta,  and  evaporation.  Bmrnate  of  peroxide 
is  formed  by  solution  of  the  hjrdrate  in  the 
acid.  Matt  of  peroxide  precipitates  as  a 
brownish  basic  salt,  on  adding  iodared  alkali 
to  copperas;  a  yellowish  white  acid  salt  is 
formed  by  adding  looted  alkali  to  perchloride 
of  iron,  or  to  aramonia«iPon-alum. 

7.  CarbonaU  of  protoxide  occurs  in  nature 
as  SFAaar  Irow.  The  artificial  salt  is  a  mixed 
carbonate  and  hydrate.  To  make  it,  the  cop- 
peras should  be  free  from  peroxide,  and  the 
water  used  for  dissolving  it  and  the  carbonated 
alkali,  should  be  freed  from  air  by  boihng; 
the  precipitation  should  take  place  in  a  flask 
or  bottle,  be  suffered  to  settle,  and  be  washed 
in  the  same  vessel,  and  be  filtered  as  much 
apart  from  the  air  as  practicable.  The  pre- 
cipitation is  generally  made  in  the  cold  with 
an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda;  but  Wittstein 
and  Wiikens  perform  it  hot,  and  boil  for  i  hour. 
In  the  latter  case  there  should  not  be  much  ei- 
cess  of  alkali.  Bicarbonated  alkali  is  thought 
to  give  a  closer  precipitate.  The  filtration  is 
sometimes  performed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  or  of  eiher-vapor.  When  well 
prepared,  it  is  greenish  white  or  dark  green. 
It  has  a  strong  tendency,  even  when  dry,  to 
lose  its  carbonic  acid,  and  to  oxidize;  but  if 
mingled,  while  fresh  and  moist,  with  sagar  (o 
a  syrup,  it  may  be  kept  unchanged.  The  bi- 
carbonate ^contained  in  natural  chalybeates) 
may  be  imitated  by  dissolving  the  fresh  ca^ 
bonate  in  carbonated  (soda)  water.  The  car- 
bonate is  one  of  the  useful  salts  of  iron  used 
in  medicine. 

8.  Borate  of  protoxide,  made  by  doable  de^ 
composition  from  copperas  and  borax,  is  light 
greenish.  Borate  of  peroxide  is  a  yellowish, 
insoluble  powder.    Both  are  fusible  by  beau 

9.  Silicate,  Silicates  of  iron  almost  invari- 
ably accompany  iron  ores,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  definite  composition.  Protoxide  of  iron 
colors  glass  green ;  peroxide,  orange  or  yellow; 
and  these  colors  in  minerals  frequently  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  oxidation.  A  silicate  formed 
in  making  bar  iron  has  the  formula  6FeO, 
SiO,.  Other  slags  have  the  form.  3  Fe 0, 8iO| 
and  8  FeO,  3  SiO,.  Among  minerals  there 
are  silicates  of  protoxide,  anhydrous,  Cimi«» 
pHJBtTB  and  FATALrrs;  hydrated,  Sidks** 
scRisoLrrx ;  silicates  of  peroxide,  hydrous,  are 
NoiTTRoiriTs  and  Hisikobbitb^  Many  others 
cpntain  either  or  both  silicates,  replacing  ^ 
magnesian  bases  or  alumina;  as  Gib'it, 
AuviTB,  dec. 

mON.    Mm,    SeeABBOLiTB. 

IRON  ALUM.  Jfin.  Yellowish  white  fibre^ 
or  efflorescence  of  a  silky  lustre  and  a  sweel- 
ish,  astringent  taste ;  with  a  form,  sintttor  to 
the  AtuuB, 

IRON  FOAM.    See  SFioiriAa  Uov. 
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IRON  PYRITES.  There  are  three  rarietfes 
of  this  pyrites :  the  common,  spear,  aad  mag* 
netic  p3rritcs. 

1.  Iron  Pyrites.  SyD.  Marcasite,  MaDdic  (1) 
Oir*  Eisenkies,  Schwefelldes. 

DeMcrip,  Cryst.  Regular.  PI.  VIII.,  figs.  1,  4, 
8,  and  their  combinations.  Of  the  hemiforms, 
figs.  12,  13,  17,  and  their  combinations.  Fig. 
17  is  a  very  frequent  form  alone,  and  with 
cubic  and  8-hedral  faces.  Cleavage  imperfect 
parallel  to  6  and  8-hedron.  It  also  occars 
fibroos,  granular.  H.  =*  6  —  6«6.  G.  =  4-9  — 
5*1.  Color  various  shades  of  bronze-yellow, 
often  externally  chesmat-brown ;  Instre  metal- 
lic»  usually  splendent ;  opake ;  streak  brown- 
ish ;  brittle  with  conchoidal,  uneven  fracture ; 
strikes  fire  with  steel,  whence  its  name,  from 
m^fftrt, 

Chem,  Ret  In  a  closed  tube  it  gives  sulphur 
and  sulphurous  acid ;  in  an  open  tube  more 
sulphurous  acidt  and  fuses  on  coal  to  a  black, 
magnetic  bead.  Scarcely  attacked  by  muriatic 
acid^  soluble  in  nitric,  with  separation  of  sul- 
phur.   Formula  FeS,. 

local  4rr.  Its  localities  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, in  every  kind  of  rock,  and  is  even  of 
modern  origin.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol,  alum,  Ac. 
See  Alum  and  Sulphub.  It  is  also  of  import- 
ance in  concentrating  copper  ores,  some  gold 
ores,  silver  ores,  Ac. 

2.  aptar  Pyritea,  Syn.  White  P.,  Hepatic  P., 
Radiated  P.,  Cockscomb  P.  Gtr.  Kammkies, 
Leberkies,  Sparkies. 

Descrip,  Cryst  Right  Rhombic,  presenting 
a  vert,  prism,  parallel  to  which  it  cleaves,  and 
many  horizontal  prisms ;  compounded  on  the 
vert  prism,  5  individuals  often  uniting  into  a 
flat  pentagon.  H.s  6  —  6*6.  G.=  4'7— 4-9. 
Pale  bronze-yellow,  sometimes  nearly  white; 
metallic;  brittle  with  uneven  fracture,  and 
grayish  or  brownish  black  streak.  Behavior 
and  formula  the  same  as  common  pjrrites.  It 
may  be  a  compound  of  magnetic  and  common 
pyrites,  or  a  hydrate,  as  Glocker  found  water 
in  the  so  called  Wasserkies.  It  is  less  abund- 
ant than  common  pyrites,  and  is  more  subject 
to  disintegration. 

3.  Magnetic  Pyrites.  Magnetkies.  Cryst 
Hexagonal,  cleaving  parallel  to  the  end-plane; 
usually  amorphous.  H.a=9*6 — 4*6.  G.=4*63. 
Color  reddish-bronze;  metallic;  brittle,  with 
a  grayish  black  streak;  slightly  magnetic, 
more  easily  disintegrated.  Yields  no  sulphur 
in  a  closed  tube,  and  is  soluble  in  moriatic 
acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
otherwise  behaves  like  the  preceding.  Form. 
9  Pe8  4.  FcjS,  to  FeS+  Fe^S,. 

IRON  SINTER.  Min.  Ger.  Eisensinter, 
Eisenpecherz.  Reniform  and  massive.  H.ss2. 
G.  as  2«2  —  2«4.  Yellowish  brown,  blood-red, 
white;  vitreous,  translucent,  opake;  streak 
yellow,  white.  It  yields  water,  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  arsenic,  and  after  removing  the  last  with 
mic.  salt  and  tin,  it  shows  copper.  Probable 
form.  2FejO,,  ASO4+  12  HO,  in  which  the 
80.  is  omitted.    From  Freiberg. 

ISATIN.    ISATIC  ACID.    See  Ivnuo. 

ISATIS  TINCTORIA.    See  Woa». 

I8ERINE.    See  Titavio  Imov. 

ISINGLASS.    See  Gblatht. 
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ISOMERISM.  Chem,  Two  bodies  may  each 
be  composed  of  the  same  number  of  equivap 
lents  of  the  same  elements,  and  yet  possess 
different  properties.  Thus  we  have  red  and 
black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  composed  of  ex- 
actly the  same  amounts  of  sulphur  and  mer« 
cory.  We  have  also  a  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
formed  by  triturating  iodine  $ind  mercury  with 
a  little  water;  when  heated  it  sublimes  of  a 
yellow  color,  and  by  touching  the  latter  with 
a  needle,  it  rapidly  changes  again  to  the  red. 
In  like  manner  phosphoric  acid  exhibits  three 
different  properties,  and  seems  to  be  capable 
of  uniting  either  with  1, 2,  or  3  equivs.  of  base. 
Among  organic  bodies,  we  have  tartaric  and 
racemic  acids,  having  the  same  formula, 
C.HjO^;  oil  of  terpentine,  lemon,  &c.,  C^H.; 
which  are  composed  of  the  elements  equal  m 
nature  and  proportion,  but  yet  the  compounds 
show  different  properties. 

One  cause  of  isomerism  is  doubtless  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  elements.  Thns^ 
acetic  mether  and  formic  ether  have  the  ulti- 
mate Composition  C^H^O^,  but  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  former  has  the  formula  C-H,0  + 
C^HjOj,  and  the  latter  C^H^O  4.  CgHO,;  and 
we  know  of  no  method  by  which  one  can  be 
converted  into  the  other.  Cyanate  of  am- 
monia, NH^O,  CjNO,  has  the  same  ultimate' 
formula  as  urea,  CgNjH^O,,  but  they  are  com- 
bined in  a  diflferent  manner.  This  mode  of 
combination  has  been  termed  metameric. 

Another  apparent  cause  of  isomerism  is  the 
absolute  number  of  equivalents  of  each  ele- 
ment present  in  a  compound.  Thus,  defiant 
gas  is  by  ultimate  analysis  CH,  but  from  spe- 
cific gravity  and  for  other  reasons,  its  formula 
should  be  either  CgH,  or  C.H^ ;  amylen  Cj^Hj^,; 
camphen  is  written  CjQH,g,  and  copaiven 
^90^24*  ^^  '^^^  manner  some  would  write  ^ 
phosphoric  acid  PO^,  Vfi^^,  ^fiw  although 
this  view  is  doubtful.  Such  bodies  are  termed 
polymeric^  but  they  are  only  isomeric  in  refer- 
ence to  ultimate  analysis. 

A  third  source  of  isomerism  is  the  property 
possessed  by  some  elements  of  exhibiting 
different  properties,  which  they  sometimes 
carry  through  their  com  pounds.  The  diamond 
and  plumbago  are  familiar  instances.  There 
is  a  more  soluble  and  less  soluble  tellnrous, 
and  a  corresponding  more  and  less  soluble 
telluric  acid.  Oxide  of  tin  precipitated,  and 
made  by  nitric  acid  from  the  metal,  exhibit 
different  properties.  Such  bodies  are  said  to 
be  in  a  diffferent  aUotropie  condition. 

ISOMORPHISM.  Chem.  Crystallized  bo- 
dies assume  forms  referrible  to  one  of  the  6 
systems  (see  CmTSTALLoeaAPrr),  and  many 
different  bodies  must  therefore  belong  to  the 
same  system.  But  it  has  been  found  that  cer- 
tain elements  and  certain  compounds,  when 
combined  with  the  same  body  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  assume  the  san>e  form.  These 
elements  or  compounds  may  replace  each 
other  in  equivalents  in  compounds  without 
an  alteration  of  their  crystalline  form,  apart 
from  slight  variations  in  the  angles.  In  some 
eases  the  elements  ore  isomorphous,  and  show 
their  corresponding  compounds  isomorphous. 
In  others  only  eehaki  corresponding  com* 
pounds  appear  to  be  isomorphous,  and  replac« 
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each  other  in  equal  equivalents ;  or  in  some 
cases  in  unequal  equivalents.  In  illustration 
of  the  first  case,  antimony  and  arsenic  hoth 
crystallize  in  the  hexagonal  system,  with  the 
same  acute  rhombs;  arsenious  acid,  AsO,, 
and  antimonic  oxide,  SbO^,  both  crystallize  in 
the  regilar  system,  and  Mirscherlich  has  shown 
that  some  of  their  salts  with  the  same  base 
are  isomorphous.  In  the  second  case,  mag- 
nesia, oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  copper,  dec, 
may  and  do  replace  each  other  in  their  car- 
bonates, silicates,  sulphates  (with  the  same 
amount  of  water),  dec.  In  the  third  case,  the 
corresponding  salts  of  ammonia  with  1  equiv. 
water,  and  potassa,  have  the  same  form ;  so 
also  KO,  CIO,  and  KO,  Bfn^O,  are  isomor- 
phous. 

The  following  table  groups  together  many 
simple  and  compound  bodies,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  isomorphous.  They  are  arranged 
according  to  the  system  in  which  they  crys- 
tallize. 

JUgular  tyattnu 

C,  P,  Ti,  An,  Ag,  Cu,  Bi,  Pb,  Cd,  Fe,  K. 

CoAs,  CoS,  ZnS,  Pb8,  Ag8,  KCl,  NaCl,  LCI, 
NH.Cl.  AgCl,  KBr,  NaBr,  KI,  Nal,  KF, 
NaF,  CaF. 

Cu-0,  Cuj8,  Co-Cl,  Hg,Ag. 

Fe8j,CoAs+  Co8j  (cobalt  glance),  or  (CoAs, 
-f  CoS-    Berz.) 

AsOj,  8bO,. 

MgO,  AlgOj  and  MgO.  Fe,0,  (spinell);  ZnO, 
AlgO,  (gahnite) ;  FeO,  FcjO,  +  ZnO,  MUjOj 
(franklinite  and  dysluite);  FeO,re,0,  (mag- 
netic iron) ;  FeO,  Cr^O,  (chromic  iron). 

BaO,  NO.;  SrO,  NO,;  PbO,  NO.. 

NH.Cl,  PtCL;  NH.Cl,  IrCL;  KCl,  PtCL; 
KCl,  IrCL ;  KCl,  OsCI,. 

The  alums  RO,  80,  +  RjO,,  8  80,  -f  24  HO. 

Quadratic  $yttenu 
TiOj  (rutile);  SnO-  (tin  ore). 
NiO,  80,.  7 HO;    NiO,  8eO,,  7 HO;   ZnO, 

8eO,7HO. 
2  NH.,  AgO,  80, ;  2  NH,,  AgO,  8eO, ;  2  NH,, 

AgO.CrO,. 
NH.O,  PO,,  2  HO ;  NH.O,  AsO,,  2  HO ;  KO, 

PO,,  2  HO;  KO,  AsO.,  2 HO. 
PbO,CrO,;  PbO,MO,;  PbO,WO,;  CaO,WO,. 

Right  Rhombic 

6;  I.    AsOj;  8bO,. 

Pe8,  (radiated  pyrites);  FeAs-f  FeS,  (arseni- 
cal pyrites),  or  (FeASj  +  FeSj.   Berz,) 

BaO,  CO,;  8rO,  CO,;  PbO,  CO,;  CaO,  CO, 
(arragonite). 

BaO.  80,;  SrO,  80,;  PbO,  80,. 

NH.O  and  KO,  each  with,  CIO,  and  Mnfi^ 

NaO  and  AgO,  each  with  80,  and  8eO,. 

KO,  80,;  KO,  8eO,;  KO,CK),;  KO.  MnO.. 

ZnO,  80,,  7  HO ;  NiO,  80«  7  HO ;  MgO,  SO,, 
7 HO;  MgO,SeO«7HO. 

NaO,  P0„  4  HO ;  NaO,  AsO,,  4  HO. 

ObUque  Rhombic, 
PeO,  TaO,    (columbite);   PcO,  WO,  (wol- 
fram).   8. 
CaO,  80„  2 HO;   FeO,  BO„  8 HO;    CaO, 
SeO,,  2  HO. 
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FeO,  SO,,  7H0;  CoO,SO«7HO;  CoO,8eO, 

7 HO;  MnO,80.,  7H0. 
ZnO,  80»  6  HO ;  MgO,  80„  6  HO ;  CoO,  80„ 

6  HO. 

TridinaU, 
MnO,  SO,,  4  HO ;  ZnO.  8cO,,  4  HO. 
CuO,  SO,,  6  HO ;  MnO,  80,,  6  HO.  ; 

HexagonaL 
As,  8b,  Te,  C  !. 
3  AgS,  AsS, ;  3  AgS,  8b8,. 
A1,0,;  Fe,0,;  Cr,0,;  FeTiO.. 
CaO,  CO,;  MgO,  CO,;  FeO, CO,;  MnO, CO,; 

ZnO,  CO,. 
CaCl,  3  (3  CaO,  PO.) ;  PbCI,  3  (3  PbO,  POJ ; 

PbCl,3(8PbO,AsO,). 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  a  majority 
of  the  elements  which  have  been  observed 
crystallized,  take  the  regular  form.  But  many 
of  the  bodies  assume  two  forms, — are  dimor- 
phous, as  sulphur,  carbon,  iron  pyrites,  sul- 
phate of  nickel,  ^c  Antimonic  oxide  and 
arsenious  acid  are  both  dimorphous  and  iso- 
morphous. We  can  determine  the  following 
seven  groups  of  isomorphous  bodies  i*— 

CrO 
WO, 
MoO, 
TaO, 

P^ 
AsO. 


There  is  much  to  be  done  in  accumulating 
facts  on  isomorphism,  before  it  can  be  made 
as  fully  available  and  valbable  in  chemistiy 
as  it  promises  to  be.  It  throws  some  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  bodies  unite  to- 
gether; it  brings  together  compounds  that 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  classed  to- 
gether; it  has  strengthened  the  atomic  theory, 
and  lent  its  aid  in  establishing  combioiiig 
weights.  An  interesting  question  arises, 
whether  from  the  isomorphism  of  bodies, 
similarly  combined,  we  can  deduce  their  iso- 
morphism, when  separated,  or  in  other  com- 
binations 1  From  the  same  form  of  the  alums, 
containing  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  aluminum, 
chrome,  and  manganese,  we  might  then  infer 
their  similar  forms*  in  a  separate  state ;  which 
agrees  with  observation  for  the  first  three. 
Tersulphurets  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bis- 
muth are  right  rhombic ;  the  tritoxides  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic  are  isomorphous  both  in 
the  right  rhombic  and  regular  systems.  The 
sulphates  of  barjrta,  strontia,  lime,  aod  lead 
are  right  rhombic  of  one  form,  their  carbon- 
ates right  rhombic  of  another  form.     See 

I)lM0RPHI8M. 

*  ISOPYRE.  Jtftn.  Compact.  H.  =  6—6-5. 
G.  SB  2-9  —  3.  Velvet-black ;  vitreous ;  snb- 
translucent,  opake;  brittle,  with  flat,  conchoi- 
dal  fracture,  and  light  greenish  gray  streak; 
slightly  magnetic.  Fuses  readily  to  a  roag- 
neied  globule,  and  leaves  silica  in  micsalt; 
scarcely  attacked  by  acids,  but  readily  aAer 
ignition  with  alkaline  carbonates.    Probable 
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form.  %  FeO  (CaO),  SiO,  +  Al^O,,  BiOy  From 
Cornwall,  Eng. 

ITACONIC  ACID.  Chem.  Syn.  Pyrocitric 
acid,  Citricic  acid.  C^H^O,,  HO. .  A  solid 
prodact  of  the  distillatioa  of  AcoiriTic  and 
CiTBic  acids.  Its  crystals  are  colorless,  melt 
at  330°,  and  give  CiTBAcoiric  acid.  Heated 
further  it  volatilizes.  It  is  more  sol  able  in 
boiling  than  in  cold  alcohol.  Alcohol  and 
ether  both  dissolve  it.  The  itaconates  of 
baryta  and  silica  are  solable  in  water;  the 
lead  salt  is  insoluble. 

ITTNERITE.    See  Hautitb. 

IVORY.  The  tusk  of  the  male  elephant. 
Is  more  brittle,  compact,  finer-grained,  and 
susceptible  of  a  higher  polish  than  Bohb,  from 
which  it  difers  only  in  proportional  constitu- 
tion. 

For  Vegetable  ivonff  see  Tavja  ^vt. 

IVORY  BLACK.  A  term  usually  applied 
to  BoiTB  BLACK,  but  morc  strictly  belonging  to 
the  rich,  black  pigment  prepared  by  calcining 
ivory  scraps  in  closed  vessels. 

IXOLYTE.  Mm,  A  red,  bituminous  mat- 
ter, allied  to  Haktitb,  from  Oberhart.  It 
softens  at  169°,  and  is  still  tenacious  at  213°. 

J. 

JADE.    See  Nbfhbitb. 

JALAP.  Chem.  The  root  of  the  Jak^a 
Jpomaa  contains 

Kesin 11*0 

Acrid  extractive 17*9 

Gum  and  gummy  extractive 33*3 

Coloring  matter 8*3 

Saccharine  matter 1*9 

Albumen 3-9 

Starch 6*0 

Water 4-8 

Salts  of  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia .  8*6 

BtMu  Prepared  by  repeatedly  digesting  the 
sliced  root  in  hot  water,  submitting  it  to  pres- 
sure, and  treating  the  residue  in  a  water  bath, 
three  times  consecutively,  with  alcohol  of 
0*898.  The  tinctures  thus  obtained,  aAer  be- 
ing decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  yield  on 
distillation  or  evaporation,  nearly  colorless 
resin. 

Jalap  resin  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
guiac  resin,  from  which  it  is  distinguishable 
by  its  insolubility  in  ether.  Kayser  has  recom- 
mended as  a  test  of  its  purity,  the  character- 
istic behavior  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  a 
few  moments  forms  with  it  a  beautiful  car- 
mine solution,  soon  passing  to  a  brown 
shade. 

Prop,  When  perfectly  pure  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  consists  of  two  resins<— 

A^ha  resin,  Syn.  Rhodeoretin,  Jalapin. 
Formula  C^^O,^  Insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  boiled 
with  potassa  and  ammonia,  it  is  dissolved  and 
transformed,  by  the  absorption  of  1  equiv.  of 
water,  into  Rhodeoretic  acidss  C^gH^O,,,  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  in 
ether;  and  gives,  as  does  rhodeoretin,  the  cha- 
racteristic carmine  solution  with  oil  of  vitriol 
Rhodeoretin,  when  decomposed  by  concen* 


trated  acids,  gires  grape  sugar  and  Rkodtoni^ 
•w/-C^H,40„. 

Beta  retim.  Obtained  by  distilling  the  ethe* 
rial  extract  of  the  resin.  Has  the  strong,  dis* 
agreeable  smell  of  the  root,  and  is  probably 
the  so-called  jalappic  acid.  Soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  in  aqueous  solutions  of  potash 
or  soda,  from  which  latter  it  is  separated,  un* 
altered,  by  mariatic  acid.  Insolabie  in  water 
and  the  mineral  acids.  LeA  in  contact  with 
water  for  some  months,  acicular  crystals  are 
produced,  and  eventually  form  a  smeary  mass. 
B.  B.  1846,  p.  666. 

JAMISONITE.  Min,  Gtr,  Bleischimmer. 
Cryst.  Right  Rhombic,  with  perfect  basal  cleav* 
age ;  also  columnar ;  H.  ib  3  —  8*5.  O.  sx  6*6 
—  5*8.  Color  and  streak  steel-gray ;  metallic ; 
opake,  sectile.  Decrepitates  and  fuses,  giving 
ofi*  antimonial  vapors ;  gives  in  an  open  tube 
volatile  vapors  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  fixed 
antimonite  of  lead.  Decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid.  Form.  3  (PbS -f  SbS.) -f  PbS.  From 
Cornwall. 

JAPONIC  ACID.    See  Catbchv. 

JARGON.    See  Zibcoh. 

JASPER.    See  Quabtx. 

JATROPHIC  ACID.    See  Cbotoh  Oil. 

JEFFERSONITE.    See  Ausite. 

JELLY.  Strictly  spteaking,  the  cooled  solu- 
tion of  gelatin  in  boiling  water.  From  their 
tremulous,  jelly-like  appearance  and  consist- 
ence, the  cold  solutions  of  starchy  matters 
have  also  received  this  title. 

JERVIN.    See  Hsllbbobs. 

JET.    See  Coal. 

JOHANNITE.  Jtfin.  Cryst.  ObUque  Rhom- 
bic; emerald-green;  vitreous;  transparent, 
opake;  streak  yellowish  green.  Soluble  in 
water  with  a  bitter,  styptic  taste.  Behaves  to 
fluxes  like  oxide  of  uranium,  and  gives  with 
soda  a  hepar.  It  is  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ura- 
nium, probably  basic,  with  water.  From  Joap 
chimsthal,  Bohemia. 

JOHNITE.    SeeCALAiTi. 

JUNCKERITE.    See  Sfabbt  Iboit. 

JUNIPER  OIL.  The  volatile  essence  of 
the  Juniperut  ammmnie.  Consists  of  two  oils 
identical  in  composition,  C^H^,  but  differing 
in  spec;  grav.  and  boiling  points.  They  are 
separable  by  distillation;  that  which  passes 
over  first,  has  a  spec  grav.  0*847,  and  its  point 
of  ebullition  is  pil  to  336.  The  denser  oil 
has  a  spec  grav.  of  0-868,  and  does  not  boil 
below  536°.  The  pure  oil  polarizes  to  the 
left.  Stenhouse  found  that  after  some  months 
action  of  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  crystallized 
compound,  C.H.O,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  hydrate  of  C^H^.  The  light  oil  gives,  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  liquid  camphor  =s  C^fl^^ 
CIH. 

JURINITE.    See  Bbookitb. 


K. 


KAKODYL.  Chem.  A  permanent  com- 
pound radical,  of  strong  affinities,  acting  in 
all  its  chemical  relations  as  a  metal.  Form. 
C^HgAs.  (Bunaen,)  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  which 
at  31^  crystallizes  in  square  prisms;  boils  at 
338^,  and  on  exposure  to  air  immediately  in 
flames. 
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Prip.  By  heating  the  chloride  of  kakodyl 
with  ziDC,  decomposition  ensues,  and  the  re* 
sniiant  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  removed  by 
water. 

Protoxide  of  Kakodyl  Syn.  Alkarsin,  C^H^AsO 
flEB  KdO.  Prepared  by  slowly  heating  eqnal 
weights  of  acetate  of  potassa  and  of  arsenioas 
acid  to  redness  in  a  glass  retort,  over  a  sand- 
bath.  In  the  recipient,  which  mast  be  sur- 
rounded with  ice,  will  be  found  two  liquids 
besides  the  metal,  the  heavier  of  which  con- 
tains the  oxide  oif  kakodyl.  To  purify  it, 
agitate  the  heavy  liquid  with  water,  to  remove 
acetone  or  acetic  acid,  and  rectify  with  caustic 
potassa  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  A  final  rectification  over  lime  or  baryta 
renders  it  anhydrous. 

Prop,  A  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  boiling 
at  800°,  and  congealing  into  white,  silky  scales, 
at  — 10®;  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Is  a  powerful 
poison,  and  emits  garlicky,  irritant  fumes.  It 
is  a  feeble  base,  but  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen;  and  when  acted  upon  by  hydrogen 
acids  in  the  manner  of  a  metallic  oxide,  pro- 
duces water  and  the  compound  of  kakodyl 
with  the  radical  of  the  acid,  KdO  4-  HR  = 
KdR+HO. 

The  formula  of  the  dentoxidt  of  kakodyl  is 
C^HjAsOj. 

KakodyUe  acid,  Syn.  Alkargen.  Formula 
C^Hf  AsO,  :=  Kd  Og.  Results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  kakodyl,  by  the  slow  re- 
action of  peroxide  of  mercury  under  water. 

Prop,  Colorless  prisms,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less; deliquescent  in  moist  air,  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  which  latter  it  crystallizes 
unaltered.  Melts  at  300®,  partially  decomposes, 
and  at  196®  solidifies  again.  Phosphorus  acid, 
protochloride  of  tin,  and  metallic  zinc  deoxidize 
H.   Forms  salts  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  Kakodyl  C^H^As,  CI  «  KdCl. 
Prepared  by  mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oxide  of  kakodyl,  recrystallizing  the  white  pre- 
cipitate thus  formed  from  solution  in  boiling 
water.  These  crystals,  when  distilled  with 
very  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  clear 
ethereal  liquid,  which  gives  off  offensive,  irri- 
tant, very  poisonous  fumes ;  for  these  reasons 
gteat  care  is  requisite  in  its  preparation. 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and 
water,  though  it  imparts  its  odor  to  the  latter. 
On  exposure  to  air  it  deposits  crystals  of  oxy- 
ehloride  of  kakodyl. 

Sidphuret,  C^H, As8.  A  clear,  disagreeably 
smelUng  liquid,  heavier  than,  and  insoluble  in 
water. 

Cyanide.  C^H^As,  Cy.  Forms  brilliant,  fu- 
sible, and  volatile  crystals,  of  an  offensive  odor, 
and  highly  poisonous. 

The  admirable  researches  of  Bunsen  have 
established  kakodyl  as  an  organic  radical, 
which  can  be  isolated,  and  in  connection  with 
cyanogen  lends  great  strength  to  the  theory  of 
eom|>ound  radicals.  If  we  examine  its  com- 
position and  the  behaviour  of  its  compounds, 
It  mav  be  regarded  as  a  conjugate  body,  com- 
posed of  C«H2+  AsH^,  which  last  corresponds 
to  ammonium,  NH^,  with  arsenic  in  place  of 
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nitrogen.  Hence  the  oxide  of  kakodyl  resen* 
hies  oxide  of  ammonium  in  combining  witk 
acids,  and  hence,  too,  its  odor,  reminding  one 
of  arseaiuretted  hydrogen,  which  corresponds 
to  ammonia,  so  that  it  may  either  be  C^H^-f- 
AsH^O,  or  C^Hj+  AsH,,  HO. 

KAKopfcATTL.  A  compound  radical  not  yet 
isolated.  A  compound,  according  to  Ban- 
sen,  is  formed,  when  the  alcoholic  solotioos 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
kakodyl  are  mixed  together.  Its  oxide  is  basic, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

KALIPHITB.  Min.  Fibrous.  H.  =  1. 
O.  ^  2*8.  Brown,  vitreous,  opake ;  fusible  to 
a  brown  globcde,  giving  the  reaction  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  water  in  a  tube.  It  is 
a  hydrate  of  iron  and  manganese,  witk  sili- 
cate of  zinc,  &C.,  but  it  appears  to  be  t 
mixture. 

KALIUM.  The  Latin  name  for  potassium, 
and  hence  its  symbol,  K. 

KAMMERERITE.  Min,  6-sided  prisms, 
with  perfect  basal  cleavage  into  flexible  foliae. 
H.sS.  G.:b3*76.  Violet-red;  transparent, 
translucent;  unctuous.  Infusible,  yields  wa- 
ter, gives  a  green  glass  with  borax  and  mic 
salt,  leaving  silica  in  the  latter;  fuses  with 
much  soda  to  a  slag.  Its  formula  is  nearly 
2  (MgO,  Si  O.)  +  A1,0,  4-  2  HO.  From  Perm, 
Siberia. 

KAOLIN.  Brogniart  and  Malaguti  hare 
made  many  examinations  of  kaolin,  from 
which  the  formula  of  some  is  8  AljO.,  48i0j 
+  6  HO,  of  others  AljO,,  Si  O,  -f  2  HO,  which 
last  they  assume  to  be  uie  true  formula.  See 
.^wi.  d.  Mines,  iv.  Ser.  II.  466,  also  in  Pogg,Jmu 
Ix.  89,  and  Erd.  Joum,  xxxi.  129.  Woirs 
analysis  gives  the  former  formula  for  one  kao- 
lin, and  for  another  2  (Al,Oy  Si  0,)  +  3  HO. 
See  Erd,  Joum,  xxiv.  221.  Bee  also  several 
analyses  under  Clat. 

It  is  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  by  the  loss  o( 
the  larger  portion  of  silicate  of  potassa,  of 
which  it  retains  a  small  amount.  It  is  geo^ 
rally  flree  from  iron,  and  this  constitutes  its 
value  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthenware 
and  porcelain.  It  occurs,  among  other  locali- 
ties, in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Delaware ;  in  York 
and  Chester  Cos.,  Penn. 

KARPHOLITE.  ifiVi.  H.  =  5.  G.s  8^935. 
Columnar,  radiated;  yellow;  silky, glistening; 
opake ;  very  brittle.  It  yields  a  little  flaoric 
acid  in  a  tube ;  on  charcoal  it  swells^  fuses  to 
a  brownish  glass,  and  gives  a  manganese  re- 
action with  the  fluxes;  insoluble  in  acids. 
Form.  3  MnO  (FeO).  SiO,  -f-  3  (AljO,.  SiO,) 
+  6  HO.    Local  Schlackenwald,  Bohemia. 

KARPHOSIBERITE.  Min,  H.  =  4.6.s 
2'6.  Yellow,  resinous,  greasy.  FusiWe  on 
coal  to  a  black,  magnetic  globule.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  hydrous,  basic  phosphate  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  

KARSTENITE.    See  AnuTvurt%, 

KEILHAUITE.  Min.  Ytiroiitanite.  Ciy 
talline,  lamellar.  H.=b6-6.  G.=r3^9.  Dark 
brown,  with  a  redish  streak;  vitreous  on  the 
cleavage  surface;  otherwise  resinous;  tran^ 
lucent  on  the  edges;  conchoidal  fr»fj^ 
Fusee  with  eflervescence  to  a  shining  Wtcfc 
slag;  gives  iron  reaction  in  borax,  and  be- 
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comes  blood*red  in  the  redaeiog  tame ;  gives 
a  skeleton  of  silica  in  roic.  salt ;  with  soda  it 
shows  manganese.  Form.  3  (3  CaO,  3  Si  O,) 
4-  R,0,,  SiO,  +  YO,  3  ZiO^  Arendal, 
Sweden. 

KELP.    See  Soda. 

KERASfTE.    See  MsirDimTi. 

KERMEa  An  insect  (Coeau  iHcis)  found 
in  Asia  and  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 
Frjm  their  similarity  to  seeds  they  were  for- 
merly called  grains  of  kermes.  Like  cochineal, 
they  give  a  scarlet  and  crimson  dye,  but  of 
less  brilliancy  and  more  durability. 

KERMES'  MINERAL.    See  AirriMoifT. 

KEROLITE.  JIftfi.  Hydrosilicite.  H.=k2. 
G.  ss  3 — 2'2.  White,  green ;  reniform  masses, 
with  lamellar  structure;  vitreous,  resinous; 
transparent,  translucent;  greasy;  conchoidal 
fracture.  In  a  tube  it  becomes  black,  and 
gives  off  water;  infusible.  Form.  3  (3  MgO, 
2  Si  Oj.  4-  3  HO)  +  MgHO.  It  occurs  at  Fran- 
kenstein, Silesia ;  Hoboken,  N.  Jersey,  Ac 

KIDNEYa  The  animal  organs  in  which 
urine  is  secreted.  The  separation  of  the  water 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  internal  structure  of  the 
organ,  and  the  Urka,  Umio  Acin,  and  salts, 
partiaJly  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
renal  cells,  and  the  appropriately  directed  co- 
operation of  the  nerves  of  these  organs,  and 
partially  to  the  composition  of  the  bioiod  itself, 
which  differs  from  that  which  supplies  the 
liver.  Whether,  however,  its  saline  compo- 
nents are,  so  to  speak,  mechanically  carried 
away  in  the  water  which  holds  them  in  solu- 
tion, and  which  permeates  the  textures  of  the 
kidneys,  or  whether  their  separation  is  a  true 
secretion  of  the  renal  cells,  due  to  their  organ- 
ized development,  is  yet  unknown. 

KILBRICKENITE.    See  Geokbohits. 

KILLINITE.    See  Spoouxev. 

KINIC  ACID.    See  Qumic  Acid. 

KINO.  The  Indian  name  of  an  astringent, 
extractive  matter,  coming  in  two  varieties; 
one  from  Africa,  and  the  other  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  They  are  the  products  of 
different  plants.  Both  species  consist  mostly 
of  tannin,  extractive,  red  gum,  insoluble  mat- 
ter, and,  according  to  Bachner,  Cateekin,  (See 
Catichc.)  To  this  latter  ingredient  is  due 
the  power  of  giving  a  green  color  to  the  salts 
of  iron.  The  African  kind,  according  to  Sten- 
house,  is  converted  wholly  into  oxalic  acid  by 
digestion  with  nitric  acid.  Kino,  from  the 
Coecohba  uviferoy  when  treated  consecutively 
by  cold  water,  sulphuric  acid,  hot  water,  and 
barytes,  yields  Kinoie  or  Coeotannie  acid,  a  crim- 
son mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  in- 
soluble in  ether,  and  forming  salts  of  which 
little  is  yet  known.  It  does  not  precipitate  the 
solution  of  tartar  emetic 

The  kino  described  in  Pereira's  work  is 
from  the  Pterocarpua  rinacem, 

KINOIC  ACID.    See  Kivo. 

KINOVIC  ACID.  Exists  in  the  dnchtma 
nova*  Brilliant  white,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  very  slightly  in  water.  With  the 
bases  it  forms  kinovates.  It  has  been  bat 
little  studied. 

KIRWANITE.  iftn.  H.  =  8.  G.»>  3*941. 
Dark   olive-green,   opake,   radiated   flbrons. 


Form.  3  [3  CaO(PeO),  SiO,]  +  AI^O,,  SiO, 
+  3  HO.  From  Basalt,  on  N.  E.  coast  of  Ire- 
land. 

KLIN0CLA8E.  Damour  and  Rammels- 
berg  give  for  the  formula  of  aphanesite  (kli- 
noclase),  3  OuO,  AsO^  4-  3  (CuO,  HO).  Sec 
Apiavksiti. 

KNEBELITE.  Min.  Massive  and  hard. 
G.  =  3*71.  Gray,  red,  brown,  green ;  glisten- 
ing ;  opake ;  brittle  with  subconchoidaJ  frac- 
ture. Unalterable  by  heat ;  gives  the  reactions 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Form.  3  FeO,  Si  O3 
+  3  MnO,  SiO.,  or  3  RO,  SiO,. 

KOBELLITE.  Jtfrii.  G.  s  6*39  —  6*33.  Re- 
sembles  gray  antimony,  but  has  a  higher 
lustre.  Behaves  like  the  same  mineral,  but 
leaves  a  globule  of  lead.  Form.  3  FeS,  3  SbS, 
+  3PbS,  BiS« 

KOLLYRITE.  Jfm.  H.«3  — 3.  White; 
vitreous,  translucent,  opake;  adheres  to  the 
tongue.  Yields  water  in  a  tube,  and  is  infu- 
sible.   Form.  3  ALO,,  Si  O.  +  16  HO. 

KOMENIC  ACID.    See  Mecokic  Acid. 

KONIGIN.    See  Bbochaittiti. 

KOREITE.    See  AgalAatolite. 

KOUMISa  Syn.  Kumiss.  A  rectified  brandy 
distilled  from  sour  mare''s  milk.  Its  prepara- 
tion depends  on  the  fermentation  of  lactin  or 
milk  sugar. 

KOUPHOLITE.    See  PRBBiriTB. 

KRAHLITE.    Obsidian,  from  Iceland. 

KRAMERIC  ACID.    See  Cramsria. 

KREATIN.  Ckem,  Syn.  Creatin.  A  nea- 
tral  substance,  C^N^H^O,,  discovered  by 
Chevreul  in  the  juice  of  fiesh,  the  proportion 
varying  in  different  animals  from  0'607  to  3*3 1 
per  1000.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  noi> 
mal  urine  of  man,  by  Heintz.  For  modes  of 
preparation  see  Liebig's  Tumtr,  8th  ed.  p. 
1318,  and  Chem,  Gaz,  v.  167. 

Prop,  Forms  brilliant,  transparent  crystals, 
which  become  opake  at  313°,  by  loss  of  water 
of  crystallization.  Is  sparingly  soluble  in 
ak^hol,  readily  so  in  water,  imparting  a  bitter 
taste.  Strong  mineral  acids  transform  it  into 
Kreatimin^  and  long  continued  boiling  with 
concentrated  barytic  water  changes  it  into 
Sarcotin  and  urea. 

Kreatinin,  CgN^H^O^  Formed  as  above, 
and  exists  also  naturally  in  the  juice  of  flesh 
and  in  urine.  (Pettenkofer  and  Liebig,)  It  is  a 
strong  base,  exactiy  analogous  to  ammonia  in 
its  chemical  characters.  Is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  hydrochlnrate  of  kreatinin 
forms  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  sulphate  forms  a  white,  saline 
mass,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Sarcotin.  C,NH,0^.  Crystallizes  in  right 
rhombs  which  are  colorless,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  difficultly  so  in  alcohol,  but  very  soluble 
in  water.  Sublimes  unaltered  at  312°,  and 
forms  salts  with  the  acids.  Is  isomeric  with 
lactamide  and  urethrani,  but  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  its  basic  character  and  by  other 
properties. 

KRISUVIGITE.    See  Brocbaittitb. 

KROKIDOLITE.  HtM.  Ger.  Blaueisenstein. 

Fibrous  and  massive.    H.  cs  4.   G.  ^  3*3  — 

3*365.    Lavender-blue  or  leek-green;  opake* 

fibres  somewhat  elastic    Fasiblt  to  a  brown 
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slag,  giving  iron  and  silica  in  borax  and  mic 
salt  3  NaO  (3  MgO),  4  810.  +  8  (3  FeO, 
SSiO.-fXHO. 

KRyPTOLITE.  Mm.  Hexagonal  prisms ; 
wine-yellow,  transparent  G.  sk  4*6.  Soloble 
in  oil  of  vitriol.  Probable  form.  3  CeO,  POj. 
From  a  reddish  apatite  from  Arendal,  Sweden. 
Wdhler. 

KUPAPHHITB.    See  Coppkb  Fboth. 

KUTEERA.  A  tasteless,  inodorous  gum, 
mostly  transparent;  the  product  of  the  S/er- 
tulio  urensj  a  tree  growing  in  Hindostan.  In 
cold  water  it  forms  a  pulp  or  jelly-like  traga- 
canth,  bat  when  pulverized  and  well  boiled 
therewith,  is  completely  dissolved.  It  is  used 
by  the  calico  printers,  and  in  India  as  an  in- 
g^dient  of  certain  kinds  of  varnish. 

KYANITE.  Mil.  Cyanite,  Disthen,  Fibro- 
lite,  Rbcetizite.  Cryst  Triclinate ;  usually  in 
long,  flat  prisms.  H.  ss  5  —  7,  depending  on 
the  surface;  Q.sb3-56  —  3*68.  Color  blue, 
white,  greenish  black ;  lustre  pearly  on  cleav- 
age surface,  otherwise  vitreous ;  transparent, 
subtranslucent ;  brittle,  with  uneven  fracture. 

Ckem,  Eel, .  Unaltered  by  ignition,  becoming 
white  at  a  high  heat;  slowly  soluble  in  borax; 
leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica  in  mic.  salt ;  par- 
tially fusible,  with  a  little  soda,  to  a  semi- 
transparent  mass,  rose-red  in  exterior,  color- 
less in  interior  flame,  infusible  with  more 
soda;  with  cobalt  becomes  blue.  Decom- 
posed by  ignition  with  potassa.  Formula 
»ALO,.  SiO.  (t). 

KYANOLE.    SeelHDioo. 

KYR08ITE.  Is  probably  Radiated  Imoir 
PTBirxs. 
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LABDANUM.  A  brown,  odorant  resin, 
fh)m  the  CiiUut  ereticut, 

LABORATORY.  The  place  or  locality  in 
which  chemical  operations  are  performed. 
The  experimental  laboratory  differs  from  that 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  requiring  less 
extent  of  room  and  more  delicate  apparatus. 
For  particulars  as  to  a  proper  arrangement 
and  the  modes  of  performing  the  mechanical 
operations,  see  Faraday's  <*  Chemical  Manipulor 
tiont"  and  Morfit's  •* Chemical  and  Pharmactutie 
ManipuiaHons/' 

LABRADORTTE.  Jftfi.  Labrador  feldspar. 
Anhydrous  scolezite,  glaukolite,  silicit^  (1). 
Cryst  Triclinate,  with  two  distinct  cleavages. 
H.Bs6.  G.EB  2*89— 2*76.  Gray,  brown,  green ; 
in  different  positions  it  generally  shows  beau- 
tiAil  colors,  blue  and  green  predominating; 
lustre  vitreous;  translucent,  subtranslucent; 
in  general  features  resembles  feldspar.  In  its 
behavior  it  resembles  feldspar,  but  Ibses  rather 
more  readily ;  partially  decomposed^by  acids. 
Form.  CaO,  8iO,  -f  Al,0,,  SiO,,  in  which  the 
CaO  contains  usually  soda  and  magnesia. 
Local  Coast  of  Labrador;  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  other  counties,  in  boulders.  See  Fxld- 
8FATBIC  MiirxmALs. 

LAC.  Tech.  Oer,  Gnmmilack.  A  resinous 
stibstance  derived  from  the  twigs  otfietu  and 
other  plants,  when  punctured  by  a  coccus  in- 
sect The  twigi  broken  off  with  the  adhering 
ream  constitute  atick-lae ;  the  resin  broken  off 
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from  these  is  seed-lac;  and  when  melted bjr 
warmth  in  a  canvas  bag,  and  pressed  oat  to 
as  to  spread  into  thin  plates,  it  constitutes 
shelMac  According  to  Haichett,  stick-lac 
contains  88  pr.  ot  resin  and  10  pr.  ct  color; 
and  shell-lac  90  resin  and  0<5  color;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  iho 
color  has  been  removed. 
John's  analysis  of  seed-lac  gives — 

Resin,  part  insoluble  in  ether 66*67 

Lactin  (Lackstoff) 16^(7 

Coloring  matter 3*75 

Extractive 2-9t 

Laccic  acid 0>63 

Coats  of  insects %W 

Waxy  fat 1-67 

Salts 14)4 

Sand  and  loss 4-57 

100-00 

Resin  and  the  coloring  matter  are  the  two 
principal  ingredients  of  lac  The  resin  is 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  aided  by  heat  It 
has,  like  most  resins,  a  strong  affinity  for 
bases,  but  it  also  dissolves  in  dilute  muriatic 
and  acetic  acids.  Boiled  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda,  or  covered  with  ammonia  for 
IS  hours,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  the  fixed  alka- 
line solution,  but  readily  in  hot  water.  It  also 
dissolves  in  borax  solution.  The  solution  in 
ammonia  may  be  used  as  a  varnish,  where  the 
articles  coated  with  it  are  not  exposed  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  to  water.  If  the  dark 
alkaline  solutions  be  treated  with  chlorine 
until  the  solution  is  saturated,  the  resin,  in 
separating  from  the  liquid,  becomes  white. 
It  keeps  white  on  dr3ring,  and  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  a  light  yellow  color.  Unrerdor- 
ben's  analysis  gives  several  resins,  alpha, 
beta,  dbc 

m  Reihu  The  lac  contains  about  50  pr.  cL 
It  is  soluble  in  87  pr.  ct  alcohol,  and  in  ether; 
brown,  fusible,  giving  a  violet  solution  with 
potassa,  precipitable  by  salts  of  lead  and 
copper. 

0  Eetin.  (0*7  pr.  ct)  Brown,  hard,  sohible 
in  alcohol,  not  in  ether;  precipitates  acetate 
of  copper,  and  decomposes  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. Unverdorben  states  that  these  two  re- 
sins, in  solution  in  potassa,  partly  change  into 
oleic  and  margaric  acids. 

y  Besin  separates  from  its  alcoholic  or  ethe- 
rial  solution  in  crystalline  needles.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  lac  ia  alco- 
hol, with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  when  its 
salt  with  magnesia  separates.  This  salt  is 
insoluble  in  potassa. 

/  Begin  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  bnt 
not  in  petroleum ;  it  is  soft,  and  fuses  at  SIS^* 

1  Betm  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile 
oils,  and  potassa,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
decomposed.  This  resinous  body  and  the  k^ 
tujf  resemble  each  other,  and  are  changed  by 
alkalies  into  true  resin. 

"  The  whole  resin  is  generally  employed  in 
the  state  of  shell-lac,  the  red  coloring  princi]^ 
having  been  previously  separated  fifom  it 
8hell-lae  constitutes  the  basis  of  sealing  wu 
and  of  many  varnishes. 
SiaHmg  wax.    The  lac  being  brittle,  U  ten- 
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iered  tougher  bj  ftiting  it  with  Venice  or  other 
mpentine.  A  good  compositioD  for  red  seal- 
iag  wax  is  4  pts.  lac,  1  or  I J  Venice  terpen- 
tine, and  3  pts.  vermilion ;  the  lac  is  fused  by 
a  alow  heat,  the  terpentine  stirred  in,  and 
Anally  the  vermilion.  The  mass  is  then 
rolled  on  a  warm  slab  into  roanded  sticks,  or 
may  be  pressed  in  moulds.  Black  is  made 
by  fine  bone  or  lamp-black ;  yellow  by  chro- 
mate  of  lead;  blue  and  green,  cobalt  glass 
alone  or  with  chrome  yellow.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  balsam  of  Peru  imparts  an  agree- 
able odor  to  the  burning  wax.  Several  colored 
waxes  mixed  in  their  semi-doid  state  form  a 
marbled  wax.  To  give  light  tones  of  color, 
a  decolorized  lac  is  required,  to  which  is  added 
a  white  ground,  together  with  the  desired  color. 
An  inferior  quality  of  wax  is  made  by  adding 
rosin  and  bees- wax  to  the  lac,  and  coloring 
with  brick-dost,  red-lead,  dec  Such  a  wax  has 
an  inferior  color  (if  red),  is  more  brittle,  fuses 
and  drops  rapidly  in  a  flame.    See  VABsritH. 

LACCrC  ACID.     See  Lac. 

LACQUER.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  shel 
lac,  tinted  with  the  coloring  matter  of  safi'ron 
or  annate,  and  used  as  a  golden  varnish  for 
wooden  and  metallic  vessels. 

LACTIC  ACID.  Chem.  Syn.  Nanc^ic 
Acid.  (Braconnot.)  Formula  C^Hfi^,  Dis- 
eoYered  by  Scbeele.  Exists  in  urine,  milk, 
gastric  juice,  the  yellow  of  egg,  and  in  almost 
all  the  animal  fluids.  It  is  generated  during 
the  laetie  rsaxsifTATioH  in  the  juices  of  beet- 
root, turnips,  carrots,  sour-krout,  rice-water, 
nox  Tomica,  oak  bark ;  in  the  solution  of  sugar 
when  casein  is  present,  and  in  the  putrefaction 
of  certain  animal  matters. 

Prep.  6  lbs.  of  cane  sugar  and  i  oz.  of  tar- 
taric acid  are  dissolved  in  26  lbs.  of  boiling 
water,  and  set  aside  for  some  days ;  8  oz.  of 
old,  stinking  cheese,  well  difl'used  in  8  lbs.  of 
cnrdled  acid  milk,  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  removed,  are  added  to  the  above  mixture, 
along  with  3  lbs.  of  finely-powdered  chalk,  the 
whole  located  in  a  warm  place,  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  is  from  86^  to  95®. 
It  is  well  stirred  every  day  for  several  limes ; 
in  the  course  of  8  to  10  days  the  entire  mass 
solidifies  to  a  stifi*  paste  of  lactate  of  lime ; 
SO  lbs.  of  boiling  water  and  i  oz.  of  caustic 
lime  are  added  to  this  paste,  boiled  for  half  an 
hoar,  and  filtered  through  a  linen  bag.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a 
syrup,  set  aside  for  four  days,  in  which  time 
the  lactate  of  lime  has  separated  in  a  granular, 
crystalline  form ;  it  is  expressed,  then  agitated 
with  one-tenth  its  weight  of  cold  water,  again 
sabmitted  to  pressure,  and  this  operation  re- 
peated two  or  three  times. 

The  lactate  of  lime,  aAer  being  expressed 
as  well  as  possible,  is  dissolved  in  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  water;  and  for  every  pound 
of  expressed  lactate  of  lime,  3^  oz.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  previously  diluted  with  its  weight 
of  water,  added  to  the  solution.  The  hot  liquid 
is  immediately  filtered  through  a  conical  bag, 
from  the  gypsum,  and  boiled  with  1|  lbs.  of 
carbonate  of  zinc  for  every  I  lb.  of  sulphuric 
acid  used  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  if  boiled 
longer,  a  very  insoluble  basic  salt  is  formed. 


perfectly  colorless  lactate  of  zinc  in  crystalline 
crusts,  which  may  be  obtained  perfectly  frea 
from  sulphuric  acid  by  rinsing  with  cold  water. 
The  mother-ley  is  again  boiled  with  any  of  the 
salt  which  may  have  remained  on  the  strainer, 
or  concentrated  by  evaporation.  It  yields, 
nearly  to  the  last  drop,  perfectly  white  zinc 
salt. 

To  separate  the  lactic  acid  from  this  salt, 
dissolve  it  in  7^  pts.  of  boiling  water,  pass  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  hot 
liquid  until  it  has  become  cold,  and  no  further 
separation  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  perceptible. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc 
is  boiled,  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  8  pis.  of  lac- 
tate of  zinc  yield  in  this  manner  5  pts.  of  per- 
fectly pure,  syrupy  lactic  acid.  Chem.  Oaz, 
V.  206. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  of  spec 
grav.  1*2 16  at  68**.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Is  a  solvent  of  oxalate  of  lime 
(Lehman)^  and  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  co- 
agulates albumen.  It  dissolves  in  cold  milk 
without  change  until  heat  is  applied,  when  co- 
agulation ensues.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
acids,  and  is  said  to  be  bi basic.  (Maddrell 
and  Englehart,  Ckenu  Guz.  v.  484,  vi.  298.) 

Lactic  acid,  when  heated  at  212**,  becomes 
anhydrous,  C^H^Oj.  Solid  and  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  gradually  resumes  its  original 
properties  by  exposure  to  moist  air.  The 
compound  of  this  anhydrous  acid  with  am- 
monia, is  termed  by  Laurent  a  lactainminate. 
By  increasing  the  heat  to  480**,  it  sublimes 
into  crystalline  lactide.  The  latter  is  accom- 
panied with  lactone,  C,pHgOj,  HO,  a  light,  co- 
lorless, aromatic  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and 
becoming  yellow  on  exposure. 

Lactide.  C^H^O^.  Forms  white,  rhombic 
tables  of  acid  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water.  Its  ammoniacal  compound,  hictamide^ 
has  the  composition  C^H^N^  -f-  NH,. 

Salta,  All  the  lactates  part  with  water  of 
crystallization  in  vacuo.  The  lactates  of  fixed 
bases  are  changed  at  a  red  heat  into  carbon- 
ates. 

Lactate  of  Silver.  AgO,  C^H^O,.  Silky  nee- 
dles, soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and 
precipitable  from  the  solution  by  ether. 

Lactate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron.  FeO,  C^H-O^  -f 
3  HO.  Yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol.   The  per-salt  is  not  crystallizable. 

Lactate  of  Zinc.  ZnO,  C^H^O^  +  3  HO.  Solu- 
ble in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  prisms. 
Precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  wa- 
ter, as  a  basic,  crystallizable  salt 

Lactate  of  Lime.  C^H^O^,  CaO,  6  HO.  Exists 
in  nox  vomica,  and  is  generally  obtained  as  a 
chalky,  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  the  latter 
on  cooling.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  it  Like 
the  zinc  salt,  it  falls  in  a  crystalline  state  when 
a  solution  of  acetate  is  added  to  lactate  of  lime 
dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water.  Jirchio,  der 
Pharm.  xlviii.  S&8. 

Lactates  of  ammonia,  vo\a&iib«  %^  vA».  v^ 
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Lactic  Ethepy  according  to  Lepag«,  is  a  trans- 
parent, colorless  liquid,  of  spec.  graT.  0-666  at 
48^  F.  It  boils  at  170*6^  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  the 
Alkalies. 

LACTTN.    See  8v»Am  or  Milk. 

LACTUCARIUM.  Byn.  Tfarydace,  LeUace 
Opium.  The  inspissated,  milky  juice  of  the 
kictuca  satiwa,  L  mroiOj  L  dcarioUiy  L  akiitwna. 
Aabergier  pronounces  a  difference  between 
that  prepared  by  extraction  and  that  obtained 
by  incision.  The  lactucarium  of  the  L,  alti^ 
tima^  which  yields  it  most  abundantly,  con- 
tains mannite,  asparamide,  an  indifferent  and 
a  negative  resin,  wax,  pectin,  albumen,  oxalate, 
malate,  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  is  colored  red  by  alkalies  and 
green  by  the  salts  of  sesqoioxide  of  iron.  By 
heat  or  the  action  of  alkalies,  it  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  alinic  acid.  Moreover,  this  lactu- 
carium contains  a  neutral,  non-volatile,  and 
probably  active  principle,  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  depo- 
sits, on  cooling  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution, 
in  pearly  scales.  The  bitterness  of  the  solu- 
tion, which  alkalies  destroy,  is  not  restored  by 
acids. 

Compoiition.  Schlessinger  found  in  that  from 
the  JL  virosa ;  wax,  resin,  extract  and  gum, 
fdbumen,  lime  salt,  fibre,  water. 

Waltz  obtained  a  pulverizable  fat,  of  the 
odor  of  lettuce,  and  soluble  in  ether;  another 
fat  of  the  odor  of  lactucarium,  and  difficultly 
soluble  in  ether;  a  reddish  yellow  and  green- 
ish yellow  resin;  a  body  resembling  humic 
acid ;  a  similar  basic  body,  and  oxalic  acid. 
The  lactucarinra,  from  the  X.  toHvoy  gave  to 
Aubergier  mannite,  asparagin,  and  pectin,  in 
addition  to  the  components  (except  caout- 
chouc) found  by  other  chemists.  Besides  lac- 
mcin  it  contains,  says  Pagenstecher,  a  sof^ 
crystalline,  bitter,  neutral  substance,  white 
when  pure,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  de- 
composable by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
and  differing  from  the  lactucin  by  its  color 
and  insolubility  in  ether.  The  acid  substance 
which  exists  in  Thndace,  and  called  la€tueic 
acid  by  Pfaff*,  is,  say  Kdhuke  and  Waltz,  the 
oxalic.  The  acid  properties  of  the  fresh  plaiit 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  citric,  malic,  and 
snccinic  acids,  but  not  oxalic. 

Lactucin,  Prepared  pure  by  treating  lactu- 
carium with  alcohol  containing  ^^th  of  acetic 
acid,  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  precipi- 
tating by  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporating  between 
190^  and  140^  extract  with  alcohol,  distilling, 
and  repeatedly  treating  the  residue  with  ether, 
which  on  evaporation  leaves  the  lactucin. 

Prop,  Yellow,  neutral,  crysiallizable  in  con- 
fused needles,  inodorous,  fusible  but  with  de- 
composition, soluble  in  water,  alcohM,  acetic 
acid  and  ether.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  are  without  action,  but  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  colors  it  brown.  Strong  nitric 
•cid  transforms  it  into  a  brown,  resiaoos 
mass. 

Lenoir  (Lie big's  Jinn,  1846),  in  some  late 
investigations  of  the  lactncaHiim  firma  the  L, 
vtrofa,  attempts  to  show  that  W«kz  aad  Anbei^ 
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get's  active  organic  priaciple  (lactucin),  is  i 
peculiar,  indifferent  body,  hitherto  uAknowa 
in  its  pure  state.  He  calls  it  Xoc^mooik,  aid 
thus  describes  it: — 

Prep,  Lactucone,  C^^^O,,  separates  is 
warty  aggregations  from  a  filtered!,  hot  alco- 
holic solution  of  lactucarium.  By  repeated 
crystallization  from  akohol,  it  is  freed  of 
coloring  matter  and  bitter  substance. 

Prop,  Crystallizes  in  minute,  colorless 
prisms,  in  radiate  or  warty  masses,  but  whea 
impure  separates  in  amorphous  vermicoid 
masses.  Tasteless,  inodorous,  nearly  insola- 
ble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
essential  and  fatty  oils,  and  naphtha,  from 
which  latter  it  best  crystallizes.  Fuses  with- 
out decomposition  between  302^  and  392^ 
Is  not  volatile  except  in  a  current  of  carbooic 
acid  gas,  and  then  sublimes  mostly  oDdecom- 
posed,  emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of 
melted  caoutchouc;  is  apparently  withoot  ac- 
tion upon  the  organism,  and  is  a  highly  ia- 
diflferent  body,  neidier  chlorine  nor  potassa 
having  acted  upon  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution. 

Though  similar  in  properties  to  belutin,  it 
differs  essentially  in  several  particulars, though 
in  composition  it  varies  only  by  one  eqniv.  of 
hjrdrogen. 

Ludwig  (jirchw,  dcr  Pkarm.  i,  pp.  1  and  1S9), 
who  more  recently  analyzed  lactucarium,  gives 
as  its  constituents, — 

Lactucerin  or  lactucone  . . .  42«64'^ 

Fusible  waxy  matter 8*d9        48-63  of 

Fibre   and  a  substance  in-  I  matter  in- 

soluble in  water,  alcohol,  |  soluble  ia 

and     ether,    but    which  water. 

swells  in  ammonia S*00^ 

Albumen  (grayish) 6* 98^ 

Extract  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  (containing 
lactncic  acid  and  the  lac-  51*37  pr. 

tucin  of  Aubergier,) 27*68  I  ct.  of  mat- 
Extract,  insoluble  in  alcohol  [  ter  soioble 

of  0-830 14«96    in  water. 

Lactucerin  held  in  solution 
in  water,  by  the  other  sub- 
stances      1«75^ 

LAKES.  The  precipitated  coloring  matters 
of  vegetable  solutions,  formed  by  the  addition 
of  alum,  tin,  or  iron  salts.  They  are  soluble 
compounds  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  the 
base  of  the  salt  used.  See  Cochikxai,,  Ivdimi 
and  MADDsa. 

LAMPBLACK.  Teck.  The  condensed  ea^ 
bon  arising  from  the  smoke  of  highly  carbo- 
naceous bodies,  undergoing  combustion  with 
imperfect  access  of  ai**.  Terpentine,  f^tcb, 
4mu,  are  usually  thus  burned,  and  the  smok/ 
products  of  combustion  passed  into  chambers 
in  which  the  black  condenses.  It  is  a  very 
pure  carbon,  and  may  be  further  purified  by 
digestion  with  alcohol,  potassa,  and  water. 

LAMPIC  ACID.    See  AcBTuts. 

LANARKITE.    See  Dioxtlite. 

LANTHANIUM.  Ckem.  8ym.  Ln.  Eq.4(W 
(1).  A  metal  originally  found  by  Mosander 
in  eerite.  It  exists  also  in  gaddinite,  onfaite» 
allanite,  Ac,  acoompanied  by  cerium  Vid  di- 
didjvinm,  uid  denvea  its  name  from  a«A««i 
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to  Ue  hid,  from  its  having  been  concealed  in 
ceritic  minerals.  Hermann  obtained  it  from 
cerite,  by  dissolving  the  finely  powdered  mine- 
ral in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  separating  the 
silica  by  the  usual  method,  neutralizing  the 
solution  with  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the 
peroxide  of  iron  with  succinate  of  ammonia. 
An  excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the 
filtered  liquid,  and  the  bulky  precipitate  of 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  oxide  of  lanthanium 
contaminated  with  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  manganese,  is  collected  in  a 
filter.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  ig- 
nited, then  finely  powdered  and  digested  with 
nitric  acid  rdiluted  with  50  pts.  water  to  one 
of  acid),  ana  filtered.  Ammonia  being  added 
in  such  excess  as  not  to  produce  any  perma- 
nent precipitate,  the  solution  is  then  treated 
with  phosphoric  acid,  and  warmed. 

A  while,  pulverulent  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  lanthanium  is  formed,  while  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  remain 
dissolved  in  the  acid  liquid,  and  may  be 
separated  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  as 
phosphates.  The  phosphate  of  lanthanium  is 
now  free  from  any  mixture  of  earth,  but  it 
still  contains  oxide  of  cerium.  To  separate 
it,  the  dried  phosphate  of  lanthanium  is  mixed 
with  double  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  heated  to  redness.  On  digesting  the  ig- 
nited mass  with  water,  ceriferous  oxide  of 
lanthanium  remains  undissolved.  It  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  diluted  100  times,  when 
the  oxide  of  cerium  remains  undissolved.  The 
filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
nitrate  ignited,  the  oxide  again  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  these  operations  repeated 
as  long  as  oxide  of  cerium  remains  behind 
on  dissolving  the  oxide  of  lanthanium.  In 
this  manner  an  oxide  of  lanthanium  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  not  a  trace  of  cerium  can  be 
detected  by  reagents.  This  oxide  of  lantha- 
nium is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  crys- 
tallized, when  a  bright  rose-red,  prismatic  salt, 
in  radiant  groups,  is  formed  of  perfectly  pure 
sulphate  of  lanthanium. 

As  the  salts  of  lanthanium  are  colorless, 
this  rose  tint  must  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  traces  of  didymium.  The  metal  is  reduced 
from  the  chloride  by  heating  with  potassium. 
When  washed  with  alcohol,  it  appears  as  a 
powder  of  metallic  lustre,  and  soA  to  the  touch. 
In  contact  with  water,  or  when  heated,  it  be- 
comes oxidized.     Chem,  Gaz.  ii.  91. 

Oxide.  Formula  LaO.  Obtained  by  igni- 
tion of  the  nitrate  or  calcination  of  the  carbo- 
nate. Is  a  dirty  white  powder,  forming  salts 
with  the  acids.  When  reprecipitated  from  a 
salt  by  caustic  alkali,  it  becomes  hydrated,  and 
on  exposure  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  at  the  same 
time  changing  in  color  to  snowy  whiteness. 

Chloride.  Amethystine  crystals,  which  deli- 
quesce on  exposure.  It  forms  also  a  basic 
chloride  as  a  white  powder,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water. 

SulphMret.  A  yellow  powder  which,  in  con- 
tact with  water,  disengages  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  becomes  hydrated  oxide  of  lan- 
thanium. 
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Sulphate.  LaO,  80,,  3  HO.  Colorless,  cir- 
cular lanthanium  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  which  lose  water  at  a  faint  red  heat, 
and  become  opake  without  melting.  A  greater 
heat  reduces  it  to  3  LnO,  80,. 

Nitrate.  Crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms, 
deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  Loses 
water  by  heat,  becomes  subnitrate,  and  ulti- 
mately pure  oxide. 

Carbonates.    There  are  two  carbonates,  one 
with  five  equivs.  of  acid  to  six  of  base,  and 
crystalline;  the  other  neutral,  and  chalk-like 
in  appearance. 
LAPIS  LAZULL    8ee  Havthx. 
LARDITE.    See  Aoalmatoliti. 
LASIOxNITE.    See  Wav»liit». 
LATENT  HEAT.    See  Heat. 
LATROBITE.    See  Ampbooslitx. 
LAUREL  WATER.    Prepared  by  distilling 
water  over  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel 
(Ceratus  lauroceram9\  and   thus   charging  it 
with  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant 

LAURUS  NOBILIS.  Syn.  Sweet  Bay.  Bo- 
nastre  found  in  the  berries,— 

Volatile  oil 0«8 

Laurin 1*0 

Fixed  oil 1 2'8 

Wax  (stearin  1) 7-1 

Resin 1'6 

Uncrystallizable  sugar 0^ 

Gummy  extractive 17*2 

Bassorin 6'4 

S^rch 25*9 

Woody  fibre 18-8 

Soluble  albumen. trace 

Acid 0*1 

Water 64 

Carbonates  of  potassa  and  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  lime 1-5 

VdatUe  Oil.  Obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  leaves  and  berries.  Viscid  and  dirty 
white,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  con- 
geals above  0°.  Spec.  grav.  0*914,  and  when 
rectified  yields  two  isomeric  oils,  one  of  spec, 
grav.  0*857,  and  another  of  0*885,  and  a  brown, 
resinous  residuum,  containing  73  pr.  ct  of  car- 
bon. Recently  distilled  oil  has  the  formula 
CjoHjjO.    Brandes. 

Laurin.  According  to  Mason  does  not  exist 
in  this  plant,  it  being  substituted  by  a  princi- 
ple termed  by  that  chemist  lauroetearin.  Ricord 
Madiana,  however,  found  it  in  La  Pertica. 

Lauro-etearine  (Cj^Hj^O^)  drops  from  a  cool- 
ing alcoholic  decoction  of  the  berries  in  bril- 
liant, white,  crystalline  grains.  Soluble  in 
ether  and  hot  alcohol,  fusible  at  110®  to  115®. 
By  saponification  it  yields  lauroetearic  acid  and 
glycerin. 

Lauroatearic  Jcid.  Cj^HgjO,  -}-  HO.  Fuses 
between  108®  and  110®;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  drops  from  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solu- 
tion in  amorphous  particles.  With  the  bases 
it  forms  salts_^ 

LAtMONITE.  Min.  Efflorescing  Zeolite. 
Cryst  Oblique  Rhombic.  H.  =  3*5  —  4* 
G.=:2*3.  White;  vitreous;, transparent,  be- 
comes opake  by  exposure ;  brittle.  Behaves 
like  the  zeolites,  frothing  and  fbsing  to  a  po- 
rous mass ;  peifectly  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid,  the  silica  gelatiiuzing.    Form.  3  CaO, 
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S  8iO,  +  4  (A.] fig,  2  6iO,)  +  18  HO,  in  which 
it  bears  analogy  to  phillipsite  and  harmotome. 

LocaL  Faroe  Islands;  Disco,  Greenland; 
Fassatbal,  St.  Gothard;  Peter*s-point,  Nova 
Scotia ;  Phippsburg,  Maine ;  Charlestown, 
Mass.;  Bradleysville,  Southbury,  Conn. ;  Ber- 
gen Hill,  opposite  N.  Y.;  Columbia  Bridge, 
near  Philadelphia,  Penn^  in  .well  defined 
crystals. 

LAVA.  GeoL  Cellular  rocks  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  from  which  they  have 
issued.  Tbey  are  fused  masses,  composed  of 
mixtures  of  various  minerals,  such  as  labra- 
dorite,  augite,  dec.  One  part  is  decompased 
by  muriatic  acid,  its  silex  being  removed  by 
caustic  potassa,  and  another  part  requires  ig- 
nition with  carbonate  of  soda  for  analysis. 
Volcanic  ashes  are  of  a  similar  nature. 

LAVENDULAN.  Min.  A  blue,  translu- 
cent,  amorphous  arseniate  of  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  copper,  with  water,  from  Annaberg. 
Saxony.  H.  =  2*5  —  8.  G.  «=  3-0 1 4.  It  fuses 
easily,  and  colors  the  outer  flame  blue;  it 
readily  yields  water,  arsenic,  and  cobalt  to  the 
tests.         

LAZTJLITE.  Min,  Azurite,  Azurestone, 
Blue  Bpar,  Voranlite.  Cryst.  Right  Rhombic; 
also  granular,  coherent.  H.^5  —  6.  G.ss 
3*057.  Various  shades  of  azure-blue,  with  a 
white  streak ;  vitreous ;  subtranslucent,  opake; 
brittle,  with  uneven  fracture. 

It  yields  water  in  a  closed  tube,  and  becomes 
white;  it  swells  on  coal,  and  pnfl^s  without 
fusing;  gives  a  fine  blue  with  cobalt  solution; 
almost  wholly  soluble  in  acid  after  ignition. 
Form.  2  (3  RO,  PO,)  -f  4  AljO,.  3  PO^  +  6  HO, 
in  which  the  first  member  is  contained  in 
ViviAifiTK,  and  the  second  in  Wavsllitx. 
RammeUberg. 

LEAD.  Min,  Ciyst  Regular.  Found  na- 
tive in  minute  quantity  in  galena,  in  the  lava 
of  Madeira,  and  in  an  argillaceous  rock  at 
Carihagena. 

LEAD.  Ckem.  Lot.  Plumbum,  Satumus. 
Gtr.  Blei.  Fr,  Plomb.  Known  from  the  earli- 
est times,  and  even  among  uncivilized  nations, 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  obtained 
from  its  ores.  Lead  occurs  almost  always 
in  the  slate  of  sulphnret,  or  galena,  which 
when  pure  contains  86*66  pr.  ct.  metal.  A 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  is  oAen 
mixed  with  galena,  and  has  some  influence  on 
its  metallurgic  treatment;  it  contains  83*56 
pr.  ct.  metal. 

MxTALLvaoT  or  LXAD. 
Although  lead  may  be  readily  run  out  from 
the  ores  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  with  crude 
furnace  arrangements,  yet  to  obtain  as  much 
lead  as  possible  at  the  least  cost,  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  ibrnaces  and  processes, 
none  of  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  perfected. 
Galena  is  reduced  in  low  blast  furnaces  or  in 
reverberatories.  It  is  first  completely  roasted, 
and  then  reduced;  or  it  is  partially  roasted 
and  reduced ;  or  it  is  reduced  by  metallic  and 
oxide  of  iron  with  or  without  roasting.  Low 
blast  fore  aces  A*e  less  generally  employed  for 
reducing  galena,  as  experience  has  shown  the 
loss  of  lead  to  be  too  great.  Thus  an  ore 
containing  aboot  80  pr.  ct  may  yield  from  40 


to  60  pts.  of  metaL  But  such  fomacet  «rp 
convenient  for  smelting  Carbonate  of  lei4, 
litharge,  or  rich  slags. 

1.  JRoasiing  and  Reduction  in  a  BtDfrbenlOff 
is  employed  in  England  and  at  several  places 
on  the  Continent,  of  which  that  at  Bldberg, 
Carinthia,  seems  to  be  well  conducted.  The 
furnace  is  a  reverberatory  about  10  ft.  long  bjr 
6  broad,  and  has  a  hearth  sloping  towards  the 
chimney-flue,  a*  Roasting,  The  stamped  ore, 
concentrated  by  washing,  is  spread  eveolv 
over  the  hearth,  the  heat  raised  to  a  low  re^ 
ness  (a  great  part  of  the  heat  being  due  to  the 
burning  oflf  oi  the  sulphur  in  the  galena),  and 
rabbled  every  half  hour  during  3  hours,  whicb 
completes  the  1st  operation  or  roasting.  Du^ 
ing  this  operation  the  oxygen  of  the  air  boras 
off  a  portion  of  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid» 
some  of  which  escapes ;  but  the  metal  iuelf 
oxidizing  at  the  same  time,  produces  the  for- 
mation of  sulphuric  acid,  and  cons^eqaently 
of  sulphate  of  lead.  The  mixture  therefoct 
consists  of  unaltered  galena,  oxide,  and  solf 
phate  of  lead. 

6.  Steeating.  The  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace is  now  gradually  raised,  Vhen  lead  be> 
gins  to  flow  out  at  the  lower  end  into  an  iron 
pot.  After  ceasing  to  flow,  the  dross  and  cin- 
der are  raked  together  into  a  heap,  and  a  fresh 
charge  passed  through  the  same  processes. 
The  reaction  of  galena  upon  oxide  is  to  form 
sulphurous  acid,  and  metallic  lead,  and  a  po^ 
tion  of  subsulphuret;  the  reaction  of  oxide 
on  sulphate  is  to  form  a  subsulphate. 

f.  Reduction.  The  rich  cinder  and  dross  are 
spread  out  upon  the  hearth,  and  fine  coal 
thrown  over  it,  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  the 
mixture  pushed  to  a  heap,  and  a  higher  heat 
given,  whereby  a  new  portion  of  lead  flows 
out.  The  metal  arises  partly  from  the  same 
reactions  as  the  preceding,  and  partly  from  the 
reduction  of  the  subsulphate  to  a  subsulphuret, 
which  is  resolved  into  metal  and  sulphuret. 
It  is  again  spread  out,  roasted,  covered  with 
coal  and  a  portion  of  lime,  again  heated,  and 
thus  several  times  roasted  and  reduced,  until 
the  cinder  is  too  poor  to  yield  more  metal 
By  the  addition  of  lime,  a  portion  of  it  takes 
up  sulphur  to  form  sulphnret  of  calcium,  and 
frees  some  lead;  another  portion  takes  upsoi* 
phuric  acid,  setting  oxide  of  lead  free,  which 
is  reduced  to  metal  by  the  coal ;  and  another 
portion  uniting  with  the  silica  and  earthy 
matters  of  the  ore,  exclude  oxide  of  lead  from 
the  combination.  The  richer  the  ores  are,  the 
less  is  the  loss  by  this  smelting  operatioii«  be» 
ing  often  as  low  as  3  pr.  ct.  metal. 

This  furnace  has  been  latterly  improved  by 
having  two  hearths,  one  above  the  other,  oo 
the  upper  of  which  the  roasting  and  partly 
the  sweating  is  conducted,  while  on  the  lower 
reduction  is  efifected. 

The  reverberatories  used  in  the  reduction 
of  lead  ores  vary  but  little  from  the  above, 
some  having  the  hearth  of  a  basin-shape,  and 
allowing  the  melted  lead  to  collect  in  the  basin* 
The  operation  is  divided  into  several  stages, 
in  each  of  which  the  heat  is  increased  sac* 
cessively ;  but  lime  is  used  towards  the  close 
to  dry  up  the  slags.  The  amount  of  roastmtf 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  Uid 
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in  the  ore ;  for  the  more  oxide  there  is  present^ 
the  less  need  for  roasting.  Where  there  is  a 
soffieient  amoant  of  fluor-spar,  this  is  em- 
ployed, with  a  portion  of  lime,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  oper^ation,  whereby  a  very  liquid 
and  poor  slag  is  produced,  which  is  run  off, 
together  with  richer  slags,  which  are  dried  up 
with  lime.  The  rich  slags  from  these  opera- 
tions are  reduced  in  a  low  blast  furnace. 

2.  Reduction  of  Roaited  ore  is  performed  in 
low  blast  furnaces,  as  the  Scotch  hearth,  2 — S 
*>.  high;  the  slag  hearth,  8 — 4  ft  high,  and 

imilar  to  the  Scotch  hearth ;  the  Krummofen 
sed  in  Germany  for  reducing  the  ore  direct, 
—6  ft  high;  and  the  Halbhohofen,  6—12  ft. 
igh.  These  furnaces  are  better  adapted  to 
smelting  poorer  ores  than  the  preceding,  as 
well  as  for  reducing  the  native  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  sulphuretted  ore  is  roasted  in 
heaps,  or  better  in  reverberatories,  and  then 
reduced  in  the  blast  /bmace  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron  as  a  flux.  As  the  cin- 
der from  the  higher  furnaces  is  apt  to  contain 
oxide  of  lead,  the  use  of  oxide  of  iron  is  im- 
portant, to  exclude  the  former;  but  it  is  also 
important  to  form  a  fusible  slag,  which  would 
not  otherwise  occur,  from  the  tendency  to  form 
inftisible  sulphuret  of  calcium.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  the  low  blast  furnace  the  ore,  6cc,  being 
merely  piled  up  on  a  hearth  exposed  to  the  air, 
a  mode  of  reduction  must  take  place  similar 
to  that  described  under  1.,  consisting,  of  alter- 
nate oxidation  and  reduction. 

3.  Reduction  untk  Iron  is  performed  in  blast 
furnaces  from  6  to  16ft.  high,  or  in  reverbe- 
ratories. It  is  usually  performed  on  the  un- 
roasted  galena,  by  mixing  it  with  metallic  iron 
and  oxide  of  iron,  either  in  the  form  of  slack 
or  iron  ore.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  process 
with  iron  were  more  economical  than  by  the 
usual  methods,  but  its  use  is  as  yet  very 
limited.  At  Tarnowitz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  the 
ore  is  divided  into  ore  and  shlich,  or  fine- washed 
ore  (Schlieche),  which  are  separately  reduced. 
The  former  is  worked  in  a  Krummofen,  5  ft. 
high;  100 cwt  ore,  86  poor  lead  slags,  12 — 14 
iron  granules,  and  12  puddling  slags  are  run 
through  in  16  hours.  The  shlich  is  smelted 
in  a  blast  furnace  16ft.  high ;  the  charge  for 
40  hours  being  100  cwt.  shlich,  32  lead-stone 
(mixed  sulphurets),  12 — 15  furnace  scrapings, 
10  iron  granules,  24  puddling  slags,  and  100 — 
120  lead  slags  of  a  previous  operation.  The 
lead-stone  and  scrapings  are  from  the  ore- 
smelting.  At  Poullaouen  a  reverberatory  is 
employed,  in  which  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  and 
a  portion  of  lead  sweated  out,  then  mixed  with 
iron  (iron  and  iron  ore  in  some  places),  and 
subjected  to  a  higher  heat,  to  reduce  and  sepa- 
rate the  balance  of  the  lead.  The  theory  of 
this  reduction  is  very  simple.  Metallic  iron 
readily  abstracts  sulphur  from  galena  to  form 
fbsible  sulphuret  of  iron,  while  lead  is  set  free. 
Oxide  of  iron,  in  the  ore  or  puddling  slag,  is 
also  reduced  by  the  heat  and  fuel,  and  ope- 
rates similarly. 

The  lead  obtained  by  these  processes  varies 
hi  qu^ity,  in  consequence  of  various  metals 
associated  with  the  ore,  such  as  copper,  zinc, 
antimony,  arsenic,  Ac,  whereby  it  assumes  a 
greater  degree  of  hardness  and  sonoroasness. 


The  purest  metal  is  obtained  from  a  purer  ore, 
and  at  the  lowest  temperature,  such  as  that 
which  flows  out  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  reverberatory  smelting,  Virgin-lead,  Jung- 
femblei;  and  as  the  heat  is  increased,  the 
other  metals  reduce  with  the  lead.  The  most 
important  foreign  ingredient  in  lead  is  silver, 
which  is  frequently  present  in  such  quantity 
as  to  repay  the  cost  of  its  separation.    See 

SlLVEW. 

Lead  is  employed  rolled  into  sheets,  drawn 
or  pressed  into  tubes,  or  put  into  form  by  fu- 
sion and  casting.  By  a  late  process,  tubes 
are  ingeniously  formed  by  forcing  lead,  just 
about  the  point  of  congelation  through  a  col- 
lar with  a  solid  cylinder  in  the  centre. 

The  total  annual  production  of  lead  in  Eu- 
rope is  probably  as  follows : — 

Tom. 

Oreat  Britain 39,000 

Spain 8 1,000 

Hartz  mountains 5,000 

Austria -. . . .    5,000 

Prussia 1,600 

Rest  of  Germany 1,600 

France 800 

Russia 700 

Rest  of  Europe 300 

85,000 

United  States 7,000 

Rest  of  the  world 8,000 


Total 100,000 

LXAD    AHD    ITS    NoF-^ALfKI    CoXPOUmtS. 

1.  Lead,  Sym.  Pb.  Eq.  104  (1294-5,  O.a 
too,  or  103.76.  H.  s=  1,  Berz,).  To  purify  lead 
its  oxide  may  be  treated  with  ammonia  to  re- 
move copper,  and  its  nitric  solution,  after 
separating  silver  by  nitrate  of  silver,  repeat- 
edly crystallized ;  the  nitrate  is  heated  to  expel 
the  acid,  and  then  reduced  by  black  flux.  The 
pure  oxalate,  by  ignition,  yields  the  metal  free 
from  carbon. 

Prop.  It  is  bluish  gray,  with  a  high  lustre, 
soft,  very  tough;  cryst.  in  regular  8-hedra; 
spec.  grav.  11'83 —  1M45;  fusible  at  617®^ 
683^;  boils  at  a  white  heat,  burning  in  the  air 
with  a  white  light  into  litharge;  kept  fused  in 
the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  dross,  into 
which  it  is  wholly  converted,  if  removed  as 
fast  as  formed ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  oxide,  me- 
tallic lead,  and  sub-oxide  1  It  oxidizes  slowly 
in  moist,  not  in  dry  air.  Under  water  exposed 
to  air  free  from  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  hydrated 
*oxide,  which  dissolves  in  the  water;  in  com- 
mon air  containing  carbonic  acid,  the  hy- 
drate at  first  formed  is  changed  into  a  hy- 
drate-carbonate. If  the  water  contain  salts, 
the  oxidation  is  less  rapid;  and  if  these  salts 
be  sulphates  or  phosphates,  a  hard,  white 
coating  is  formed  on  the  surface,  which  pro- 
tects the  lead  from  farther  oxidation.  (Bonn 
dorfff  ChriitUon,  Ac.)  Hence  the  necessity  Of 
charging  lead-pipe,  for  conducting  water  for 
household  use,  with  such  solutions,  previoos 
to  employing  the  water;  where  it  has  been 
found  that  the  water  takes  up  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  lead. 

A  spring  water  eondacted  throagfa  8,000  H. 
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of  lead  pipe  into  a  leaden  cistern,  became  so 
charged  with  lead  as  to  affect  the  health  of  a 
family,  and  upon  testing  it,  I  found  in  it  a 
notable  quantity  of  lead.  After  charging  the 
pipe  with  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  then 
passing  water  through  it,  the  latter  yielded, 
after  concentration  of  200  to  I,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  a  dark  precipitate,  which  was  only 
sufficient  to  prove  by  the  blow-pipe  that  it  was 
copper  and  lead,  or  tin.  As  it  is  usually  ne- 
cessary to  concentrate  water  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  lead,  an  error  must  be  guarded 
against,  which  has  been  too  often  neglected, 
viz.,  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lead- 
salt  in  solution,  carried  off  in  the  vapor  of 
water.  Some  preliminary  experiments  on 
this  point,  by  Mr.  C.  Hartshorne  and  myself, 
proved,  that  if  a  salt  of  lead  dissolved  in  a 
very  large  amount  of  water,  and  then  evapo- 
rated, be  compared  with  another,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  salt  was  dissolved  as  ought  to  be 
contained  in  the  former  concentrated  liquid, 
the  difference  in  the  effect  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  very  striking;  for  while  it  gives  a 
decided  precipitate  in  the  latter,  it  either  pro- 
duces none  in  the  concentrated  liquid,  or  at 
most  an  indistinct,  yellowish  coloring.  We 
found  that  the  nature  of  the  salt  had  an  influ- 
ence on  its  volatility.    /.  C  B, 

2.  Oxides,  a.  Suboxide,  Oxalate  of  lead  heated 
in  a  retort  apart  from  the  air,  to  670°,  forms 
the  suboxide  as  a  black  powder,  from  which 
mercury  extracts  no  lead,  and  sugar  no  oxide 
of  lead. 

6.  Oxide  of  Lead,  Protoxide,  Massicot,  Li- 
tharge, Bleiglatte.  If  may  be  obtained  pure 
by  igniting  nitrate  of  lead.  On  a  large  scale 
it  is  made  by  calcining  lead,  dross,  tailings  of 
white  lead,  Ac,  in  a  reverberatory  at  a  low 
heat  (nearly  600°),  with  the  free  admission  of 
air;  and  as  an  incidental  product  in  the  cu- 
pellation  of  lead  for  silver.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  by  the  slow  cooling  of  fused 
litharge;  by  solution  in,  and  crystallization 
from  caustic  alkali;  by  boiling  the  hydrate 
with  a  small  quantity  of  potassa.  It  presents 
various  shades  of  color  from  a  light  yellow  to 
a  red  and  brownish  yellow,  but  its  streak  has 
the  peculiar  color  of  litharge,  and  contains  no 
red-lead. 

Prop,  It  is  usually  a  yellowish  powder,  with 
an  orange  tone;  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and 
congealing  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling; 
volatile  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  reduced 
to  metal  at  a  low  temperature  by  hydrogen, 
carbonic  ox^de,  and  carbon;  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  sulphur,  and  several  snlphurets. 
The  hydrated  oxide,  prepared  by  precipitation 
with  ammonia,  potassa,  or  soda,  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  browning  turmeric  paper, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  (i  in  70,000),  less 
soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  or  sul- 
phuric acid. 

SaUi,  They  are  formed  by  direct  action  of 
the  acid  upon  litharge,  the  nitrate  and  sulphate 
may  be  made  from  the  metal  and  acid,  the  in- 
soluble by  double  decomposition ;  silicate,  bo- 
rate, and  phosphate  may  be  made  by  fusion. 
The  salts  of  lead  are  colorless,  unless  the  acid 
be  colored;  the  greater  part  of  them  insoluble 
in  water,  and  thes^are  generally  soluble  in 
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nitric  acid ;  the  soluble  have  a  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent taste.  Metallic  lead  in  a  brilliant  branch* 
ing  form,  lead  tree,  is  precipitated  from  them 
by  zinc  and  several  other  metals.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  sulphuretted  alkali,  and  some 
metallic  sulphurets  throw  down  black  sulphu- 
ret  of  lead  (brown  if  very  dilute) ;  a  distinct 
yellowish  tint  is  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  1  pt.  lead  in  100,000  water. 
Caustic  alkali,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
alkali  throw  down  white  hydrate,  carbonate 
or  phosphate,  soluble  in  caustic  potassa;  with 
carbonate  of  soda  a  milkiness  is  produced 
with  1  lead  to  60,000  water.  Muriatic  acid 
and  soluble  chlorides  precip.  white  chloride 
from  a  strong,  not  from  a  dilute  solution ;  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphates  give  a  white  in- 
soluble powder ;  iodides  give  a  yellow  precip. 
soluble  in  great  excess  of  the  iodide ;  chro- 
mate  of  potassa  throws  down  from  neutral 
salts  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  from  basic  lead-salts  the  red 
chromate;  infusion  of  galls  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate ;  yellow  prussiaie  of  potassa  gives 
a  white  precip.;  red  prussiate  none;  oxidates 
give  the  white  oxalate  in  a  dilution  of  100,000 
water. 

c.  Red  Lead.  Minium,  Plumbate  of  oxide 
of  lead.  Form.  PbO  +  PbO,  ms  Pb,0,;  or, 
if  digested  with  neutral  acetate  of  leacl,  it  is 
2  PbO  +  PbOj  ss  Pb,0,.  (Diimflf.)  Prepared 
by  heating  metallic  lead,  carbonate,  and  dross 
in  a  reverberatory,  to  form  litharge,  grinding 
this  between  stones,  and  subjecting  it  again 
to  heat,  nearly  600°,  in  a  reverberatory,  with 
frequent  rabbling,  during  which  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  becomes  red  lead.  Orange 
mineral  is  usually  prepared  by  calcining  white 
lead.  The  great  difference  in  the  color  of  red- 
lead,  from  a  brownish  to  a  brilliant  vermilion 
red,  is  partly  due  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
but  chiefly  to  impurities,  copper,  antimony, 
iron,  &C.,  in  the  materials  employed.  To 
make  a  good  quality,  the  lead  should  be  of 
good  quality.  Instead  of  heating  it  on  the 
reverberatory  hearth,  it  may  be  placed  on  iron 
trays,  which  are  piled  up  in  a  reverberatory, 
and  now  and  then  rabbled.  A  hydrate  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  litharge 
in  potassa,  by  a  solution  of  plumbate  of  po- 
tassa; it  is  yellow,  and  easily  changed  into 
red-lead  by  gentle  drying. 

d.  Peroxide  of  Lead.  Binoxide,  Plumbic  acid. 
Form.  PbOj.  Formed  by  boiling  red-lead  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  extracts  oxide  of  lead; 
by  fusing  litharge  with  chlorate  of  potassa 
and  saltpeter;  by  treating  oxide  of  lead  with 
chlorine,  or  hot  solutions  of  lead-salts  with 
chloride  of  soda,  and  removing  chloride  of 
lead  by  boiling  with  water  or  nitric  acid.  It 
is  dark  brown,  insoluble,  easily  decomposed 
by  heat  alone  or  with  combustibles,  into 
litharge  and  oxygen.  It  acts  as  an  acid, 
forming  soluble  alkaline  salts,  which  precipi- 
tate insoluble  plumbates. 

Uses  of  the  oxides.  Litharge  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  and 
crystal-glasses;  but  minium  is  usually  pre* 
ferred,  on  account  of  its  greater  purity.  (Sec 
Principles  of  Glass  marking.)  It  is  further 
employed  with  drying  oils  and  oil  vamislies» 
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to  render  them  dfying  in  their  character,  its 
action  in  this  case  dep^endinf?  apon  its  forming 
compounds  (plasters  or  lead-soaps)  with  the 
fat  acids.  Binozide  is  used  in  organic  chcm- 
istrj  for  oxidizing,  and  in  the  arts  fur  render- 
ing phosphorus  matches  more  inflammable. 

Sulpkuret.  Found  native  at  Galena.  It  is 
easily  formed  by  heating  the  metal  or  oxide 
with  sulphur;  or  by  precipitating  lead  solu- 
tions with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret- 
ted alkali.  By  fusion  it  is  lead-s:ray,  metallic ; 
by  precipitation,  black  or  brownish,  according 
to  the  concentration.  Its  formula  is  PbS,  con- 
taining 86-64  pr.  ct.  metal  +  ^^'^^  pr«  ct.  sul- 
phar.  It  fuses  by  heat,  and  at  a  high  heat 
raporizes;  by  calcination  in  the  air  part  of  its 
snlphuris  burned  off  as  sulphurous  acid,  and 
there  remains  a  mixture  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  lead.  Heated  to  whiteness  in  a  crucible 
with  charcoal,  it  becomes  a  subsnlphuret, 
which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  galena  and  me- 
tal. It  is  partly  decomposed  by  vapor  of 
water  into  sulphuretted  hydrr)gen  and  lead. 
Moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  leav- 
ing sulphur;  strong  acid  forms  partly  sulphate 
of  lead,  and  fuming  acid  converts  it  wholly 
into  sulphate.  Chlorine  does  not  act  on  it  in 
the  cold,  and  only  partly  by  heat;  stron?  mu- 
riatic acid  forms  chloride  of  lead.  Metallic 
iron  ignited  with  galena  yields  lead  and  fusible 
snlphuret  of  iron.  Galena  ignited  with  2  or  3 
pts.  dry  carbonate  of  soda  yields  metallic  lead. 
As  galena  is  usually  associated  with  silex,  the 
use  of  alkali  with  iron  in  the  dry  assay  is  ad- 
visable. But  by  the  most  careful  assay  the  | 
loss  of  lead  varies  from  5  to  10  pr.  ct.,  which 
renders  the  wet  assay  superior  in  accuracy, 
although  demanding  much  more  time. 

Phaitjthvrel,  Formed  by  throwing  phosphorus 
on  melted  lead,  resembles  the  metal  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  not  malleable. 

'  JilhyM.  They  are  usually  harder  and  less  | 
tough  than  lead.  A  small  amount  of  arxouV 
is  employed  to  make  lead  shot.  1  pt.  untinwny  \ 
to  4  or  5  lead  is  type  metal ;  1S9  antimony  to  j 
416  lead,  =  Pb^Sb,  is  foliated,  brittle,  but  lubes  I 
no  antimony  by  heating  in  a  crucible.  A  ; 
small  amount  of  iUmuth  rend'Ts  lead  toui^her; 
in  equal  parts,  ihc  alloy  is  brittle;  313  lead  with 
21-3  bismuth,  =r  Pbjlii,  fuses  at  about  333°; 
Fb^Bi,  has  a  single  congeahng  point,  261°  ; 
but  Pb^Bi  has  besides  this  another  point,  295°, 
and  PbBi  289°.  Tin  and  lead  readily  unite  by 
fusion  in  all  proportions,  givin?  a  harder, 
toogher,  and  more  fusible  metal  than  either 
constituent  5  pts.  tin  to  1  lead  is  the  commrm 
legal  proportion  for  tin  vessels 'used  in  Ger- 
many ;  soft  solder  varies  from  2  tin  with  1  lead 
to  1  tin  with  2  lead.  PbSn.  has  a  single  point 
of  congelation  at  368'6° ;  the  other  alloys  have 
a  second  point;  PhSn^.  has  it  at  410°,  PbSn. 
at  392®,  PbSn^  at  374°,  PhSUj  at  392°,  PbSn  at 
464®,  Pbj8n  at  518°,  Pb,8n  at  536^,  (^Rvdhfrjr,\ 
Fusible  metal. — Rose's,  2  pts.  Bi  -f-  1  pt.  Po 
+  1  pt.  Sn  fuses  at  200°;  PhBiSn,  {JUismiuit) 
fuses  at  203®.  Lead  unites  with  some  difficulty 
with  iron,  copper  and  nickel,  to  brittle  alloys, 
and  from  copper  it  can  be  eliquated  by  heat 
alone.  A  good  type  alloy  is  said  by  Lassaigne 
ID  be  2  pts.  lead,  1  pt.  copper  and  I  pt.  anti- 
mony.   A  small  proportion  of  lead  'h  some- 


times added  to  brass  to  adapt  it  to  the  lathe, 
and  is  not  rarely  used  in  bell-metal.  Lead 
unites  readily  with  mercury  to  a  solid,  cr}'stal* 
line  amalgam,  which  floats  in  the  liquid  mer^ 
cury,  and  may  be  separated  by  pressing 
through  buckskin.  A  lead  rod  bent  into  a 
syphon  form  will  transfer  mercury  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  The  rod  is  penetrated 
through  with  mercury  and  is  still  malleable; 
a  portion  of  mercury  remaining  becomes  the 
crystalline  amalgam,  which  also  floats  in  the 
mercury  carried  over.  (/.  Henry.)  A  small 
quantity  of  mercury  added  to  Rose's  fusible 
metal  lowers  its  fusing  point.  Silver  unites 
readily  with  lead.  See  CrPELLATiojc.  Lead 
readily  unites  with  gold,  and  the  platinoid 
metals  to  mostly  brittle  alloys.  See  these  me- 
tals and  Allots. 

Ha  LOT n  Salts. 

1.  Chlorine.  ChloritU  of  Lead,  Form  PbCI. 
Found  native  as  Corrx xite.  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid  on  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  lead,  or  by  heat  on  the  metal,  or  by  precipi- 
tation from  strong  solutions  of  the  salts.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  pow«ler,  soluble  in  135  pts. 
water  at  54-5°,  in  much  less  hot  water;  still 
less  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic, 
and  quite  soluble  in  strong  muriatic  acid ;  it 
is  also  soluble  in  alkaline  hyposulphites  and 
acetates;  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  of  76  pr. 
ct. ;  not  at  all  in  94  pr.  ct.  alcohol.  Fusible 
and  not  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  apart  from  the 
air,  but  volatile  with  access  of  air,  leaving 
oxychloride  of  lead,  PbO,  PbCl.  Another  oxy- 
chloride  is. formed  by  precip.  subacctate  by 
common  salt,  or  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead 
on  common  salt;  in  the  latter  case,  caustic 
soda  is  set  free,  containing  a  portion  of  lead- 
salt;  form.  PbCI,  3  PbO -f-  HO;  the  water  is 
expelled  by  heat,  leaving  a  white  mass.  Tur- 
ner's patent  yellow  is  an  oxychloride  made 
in  this  manu'T,  which  by  fusion  becomes  yel- 
low. Chloride  i^i  lead  combines  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  other  salts,  with  carbonic 
acid  in  Cohxkoi-h  Lkad,  with  phosphoric  and 
arsenic  acids  in  NrssiKairE,  PrHONoupHiTK, 
&c. 

2.  Bromith  of  Ijead.  PhBr.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  bromohydric  acid  on  oxide  of  lead, 
or  by  precipitation  with  an  alkaline  bromide, 
is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  fusible  to  a  red 
liquid,  forming  an  oxybromide  when  heated  in 
the  air,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  much  more  in 
hot  water  and  in  acidulated  water.  The  oxy- 
bromide, PbO,  PbBr  is  yellow. 

3.  Iodide  (f  Lead,  Pbl.  Obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  salt  of  lead  by  iodide  of  potassium. 
According  to  Boudet,  when  acetate  of  lead  is 
used,  the  decomposition  is  imperfect,  and  the 
nitrate  is  superior  to  it.  The  crystals  are  finer 
if  the  solutions  be  dilute;  and  to  obtain  the 
finest  crystals,  according  to  Hoppf,  I  pt.  iodide 
of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  10  pts.  water, 
iodine  added  to  the  solution  until  it  appears 
yellowish  brown,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
lead-salt  gradually  added.  It  forms  gold  or 
orange-yellow  crystalline  laminas,  which  be- 
come dark  reddish  brown  by  heati  ^wd.  C^<&>^  \n 
a  liquid  of  the  same  eo\^,  %\\\Ti^  ^^  \ci^\w<». 
when  heated  in  \he  a\T,  «ld  lotmvtk^  oiXo^\^vv 
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of  lead.  It  is  Bolable  in  1285  pts.  cold,  in  190 
pts.  boiling  water,  in  cold  and  kot  solution  of 
salammoniac,  in  concentrated  solutions  of  alka- 
line iodides.  -Basic  iodides  or  oziodides  are 
obtained  by  precip.  iodide  of  potassium  with 
basic  acetates  of  lead.  Form,  from  PbO,  Pbl 
to  5  PbO,  Pbl.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
on  lead  or  the  iodide  of  lead,  a  combination  is 
formed  in  white,  silky  needles,  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat  or  water. 

4.  Fluoride,  Formed  by  the  action  of  fluo- 
hydric  acid  on  oxide,  carbonate  or  acetate  of 
lead,  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  fusible, 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  Caustic  ammonia 
extracts  so  much  acid  that  a  basic  salt  remains. 
A  white  fluochloride  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
fluoride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  lead  in  hot 
solution. 

OXTSALTS. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Syn.  White  lead.  Ger. 
Bleiweiss.  Fr,  Ceruse.  The  neutral  carbon- 
ate occurs  native  as  Whitb  lbad.  The  arti- 
ficial compound,  a  hydrocarbonate,  is  largely 
manufactured  according  to  one  of  three  prin- 
ciples, by  the  air,  water,  and  carbonic  acid 
acting  00  metallic  lead ;  by  decomposing  a  salt 
of  lead  with  carbonic  acid ;  or  by  decomposi- 
tion with  alkaline  carbonates. 

a.  Triturating  Proeeeeee.  Several  processes 
have  been  employed  for  preparing  white  lead, 
in  which  the  finely-divided  metal  is  moistened 
and  exposed  to  air  alone,  or  to  air  and  car- 
bonic acid,  with  constant  agitation.  A  little 
Tinegar  has  also  been  used  to  acidulate  the 
water,  attended  with  somewhat  better  results. 
But  the  white  lead  produced  by  these  methods 
is  mostly  a  simple  hydrocarbonate  of  lead, 
PbO,  HO  +  PbO,  CO  J,  of  inferior  whiteness, 
with  very  little  body  or  power  of  covering  a 
surface,  and  very  liable  to  become  yellow  by 
exposure.  .  The  little  body  it  possesses  must 
be  ascribed  to  its  more  crystalline  character, 
and  greater  transparency.  From  all  experi- 
ments made  with  white  leads,  it  appears  that 
the  more  highly  carbonated  they  are,  the  less 
easily  are  they  decomposed  or  liable  to  tarnish ; 
and  hence  this  kind,  which  is  the  most  hydrated, 
is  most  liable  to  chauge  in  the  atmosphere. 

b.  Precipitation  by  Carbonic  acid.  Carbonic 
acid,  paftsed  through  a  solution  of  neutral  ace- 
tate of  lead,  precipitates  a  small  quantity  of 
white  lead,  but  soon  ceases  from  the  increasing 
amount  of  free  acetic  acid.  The  same  gas 
passed  through  a  solutioll  of  basic  acetate 
throws  down  a  larger  quantity,  until  there  is 
an  excess  of  free  acetic  acid.  Thenard's  pro- 
cess is  based  on  this  fact,  which  also  explains 
all  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  white  lead 
is  made.  A  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
is  digested  with  litharge,  which  it  dissolves, 
forming  a  basic  acetate.  This  is  precipitated 
by  carbonic  acid  until  the  solution  becomes 
acid,  when  it  is  again  digested  with  litharge, 
and  again  precipitated ;  so  that  the  acetate  at 
first  used  continues  constantly  in  use,  except 
the  ordinary  manufacturing  waste,  and  merely 
act«  as  a  medium  for  transferring  carbonic  acid 
to  the  oxide  of  lead.  This  process  is  carried 
out  practically  in  France  and  Sweden. 

Clark's  and  Richard's  Patents  (Joum.  Frank- 
Un  Intt.  XXV.  282)  consist  in  hanging  up  sheets 
of  lead  in  an  apartment,  into  which  carbonic 
758 


acid,  air,  and  ateam  are  introduced,  and  vine- 
gar is  put  in  a  trough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
apartment.  The  heat  of  the  apartment  vapor- 
izes the  vinegar,  which  attacking  the  8urfao« 
of  the  metal,  disposes  it  to  oxidize  more  ra- 
pidly, and  form  a  basic  salt  of  lead.  At  the 
moment  of  its  formation,  it  is  partly  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid,  as  in  Thenard's  pro- 
cess, and  the  acetic  acid  set  free  acts  upon 
another  portion  of  the  metal.  The  steam  or 
moisture  present  enables  the  particles  of 
matter  to  move  freely  and  undergo  chemical 
changes. 

The  Kremser  white  is  prepared  at  Klagcn- 
furth,  Carinthia,  by  hanging  up  sheets  of  lead 
in  wooden  troughs,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are 
put  various  mixtures,  such  as  wine-lees  and 
rinegar,  all  capable  of  forming  carbonic  acid 
by  fermentation.  The  troughs  are  closed  up, 
and  placed  in  a  chamber  which  is  heated  to 
about  100®.  The  sheets  of  lead  become  cor- 
roded and  converted  into  white  lead,  which  is 
ground,  washed  over,  and  dried  for  the  market. 

The  old  Dutch  method,  which  is  still  most 
extensively  pursued  of  all  othe^,  is  based  on 
the  same  principle.  The  lead  is  cast  into  thin 
sheets  or  thicker  rings,  and  placed  in  earthen 
pots,  so  as  to  rest  on  8  projecting  points,  about 
8  lbs.  of  lead  being  put  in  every  pot.  A  pint 
of  tolerably  strong  vinegar  is  poured  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  does  not  reach  the  pro- 
jecting points  nor  touch  the  metal.  The  pota 
are  placed  in  rows,  forming  a  layer  upon  a  bed 
of  tan  or  dung,  and  from  6  to  10  such  layers 
are  piled  up  in*  the  fermenting  shed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  tan  or  dung.  By  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  latter,  heat  and  carbonic  acid  are 
produced,  the  former  of  which  slowly  vapor- 
izing the  rinegar  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
induces  the  formation  of  oxide  and  simultane- 
ously of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  time  required 
for  the  process  is,  according  to  t^e  season,  C 
weeks  more  or  less.  When  ihe  beds  are  broken 
up,  the  sheets  of  lead  are  more  or  less  corroded, 
within  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  employed, . 
and  the  vinegar  has  generally  disappeared  from 
the  pots.  We  have  seen  the  corrosion  of  a  solid 
pig  of  lead,  laid  in  a  bed,  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch. 

Several  other  variations  of  this  process  htre 
been  proposed  and  carried  out,  but  geAerally 
with  very  partial  success.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  that  of  Benson,  in  which  litharge  was 
moistened  with  ^^j^  its  weight  of  vinegar,  intro- 
duced into  stone  troughs,  end  heated  carbonio 
acid,  derived  from  the  combustion  of  coke, 
passed  over  it,  while  the  contents  were  vio- 
lently agitated.  Another  process  uses  nitrate 
instead  of  acetate  of  lead. 

It  is  erident,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  thst 
the  above  processes  all  depend  on  the  sAmt 
principle  as  Thenard's,  riz.,  the  formation  of 
a  basic  salt  and  its  decomposition  by  carbonic 
acid,  untU  a  neutral  salt  is  formed,  which  again 
reacts  upon  the  metal  or  litharge  to  produce  a 
basic  salt,  and  iso  on.  But  there  should  be 
finally  a  neutral  salt  remaining.  It  is  true 
that  acetate  is  always  washed  off  in  grinding 
and  washing  the  crude  white  lead,  but  the 
amount  is  very  smajl ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
while  acetic  acid  is  set  free  by  de<Somporftfon 
with  carbonio  acid,  a  portion  of  it  escapes,  so 
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thftt  towarda  the  close  of  the  operation  there  it 
Imt  little  remaining.  That  air  is  necessary  to 
tbe  formation  of  oxide,  may  be  shown  firom 
]Uchard*8  patent,  by  which  a  fair  article  of 
white  lead  was  made,  and  fk-om  the  necesnity 
of  hftTing  the  pots  porous,  for  if  well  glazed 
Ihe  corrosion  is  imperfect.  That  the  acetic 
fteid  does  not  furnish  carbonic  acid  or  oxygen 
by  its  decomposition,  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  pot,  by  the  Dntch  method,  there 
are  about  3  lbs.  lead  and  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
eontaining  about  1  oz.  anhydrous  acetic  acid ; 
or,  in  a  large  bctl  of  10  layers  and  000  in  a 
layer,  18,<HH)  lbs.  lead  and  0000  oz.  dry  acetic 
acid.  The  whole  of  the  carbon  of  this  acid 
could  only  form  carbonate  with  3000  lbs.  lead 
(J  of  the  whole),  or  the  whole  oxygen  of  the 
acid  could  only  oxidize  2270  lbs.  lead  ( jL  of  the 
whole).  But  during  the  whole  process  of 
weeks'  duration,  vapor  of  vinegar  is  constantly 
esoaping  (and  probably  acetone),  so  that  this 
arid  could  not  pos!#ibly  contribute  much  to- 
warda the  oxidation  or  carbonation  of  the  lead. 

c.  Precipitation  h/  Ctirbonaten.  Several  pro- 
cesses on  thi<5  principle  have  been  proposed, 
but  not  successfully  carried  out,  owing  to  a 
complicated  combination  of  them  with  other 
branches  of  manufacture.  In  one  of  them, 
nitrate  of  soda  is  decompose^I  by  sulphuric 
ftcid  forming  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda; 
the  Inst  is  decomposed  to  form  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  nitric  used  to  make  nitrate  of 
lead  from  the  metal  or  litharge.  The  carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  then  added  to  the  nitrate  of  lead, 
precipitating  carbonate  of  lead,  while  nitrate 
of  soda  enters  the  solution  and  is  obtained  by 
.  eraporation.  to  be  again  treatc<l  as  before. 

Prop.  l?y  whatever  process  made,  white  lead 
should  have  a  very  soft,  velvety  feeling,  when 
robbed  between  the  fingers.  According  to 
Hochstetter,  it  consists  of  small  globules  from 
TVo'tfOff  ^^  roA-to  «f  an  inch  diameter,  those 
produced  by  Thenard's  process  being  larger 
and  more  translucent  than  the  others.  It 
has  the  greatest  body  of  all  white  pigments, 
and  is  used  both  as  a  vehicle  to  convey,  and  as 
a  diluent  to  other  colors.  Thenard's  has  less 
body,  but  when  a  surface  has  had  several  coats 
of  it,  it  appears  whiter  than  the  common  white 
lead.  According  to  Berzclius,  MuMer  and 
others,  the  carbonate  precipitated  by  an  excess 
of  carbonated  alkali,  is  the  neutral  salt.  The 
following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  various 
white  leads : — 

PbO,  CO, 

8  (PbO,  CO.)-!- PbO,  no 

2  (PbO,  CO,)  +  PbO,  HO 
PbO,  COj  +  PbO,  HO 

The  first  is  the  neutral  salt,  made  by  pre- 
cipitation with  carbonated  alkali ;  the  last  by 
the  triturating  processes.  The  3d  is  about  the 
composition  of  the  white  leads  of  commerce, 
containing  8^!.^  pr.  ct.  oxide  of  lead,  1 1  j^  pr.  ct. 
carbonic  acid,  ami  2^  pr.  ct.  water.  The  2d  is 
very  highly  carbonated  for  a  white  lead  made 
in  the  usual  way.  For  a  fuller  view  of  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead,  see  an  essay  by  J. 
C.  B.,  in  the  Journal  Franklin  Inst.,  3d  Series, 
VoL  iii. 

2.  yitrate  of  Lead,  Formed  by  the  action 
«f  nitric  acid  on  the  metal  or  oxide,  crystal- 


liiea  in  the  regular  form,  permanent  in  air, 
soluble  in  1*980  ptt.  water  at  68)^  with  a  spec 
gray,  a  1-8078,  in  1-585  pts.  at  7^^,  less  sola* 
ble  in  nitric  acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  by  heat 
it  yields  oxygen  and  red  oxide  of  nitrogen,  de- 
flagrates on  burning  coals.  When  other  salts 
are  precipitated  from  it,  it  tends  to  mix  with 
them,  as  nitrate-fluoride  of  lead.  Its  form,  is 
I  PbO,  NOj,  contoiniug  07-4  pr.  ct.  PbO.  A 
basic  salt,  PbO,  NO5  +  PbO,  HO,  is  obUined 
in  crystals  by  digesting  the  neutral  salt  with 
litharge  or  white  lead.  Two  other  more  basic 
salts  are  formed  by  precipitating  with  ammonia. 
A  nitrate-nitrite  is  formed  by  digesting  with 
increasing  heat  1(X)  pts.  nitrate  in  solution  with 
70 pts.  lead-shavings,  and  crystallizing;  yellow 
crystals  of  the  form.  2  PbO,  NO,  -f  2  PbO,  NO. 
-|-  4  HO.  A  neutral  nitrate-nitrite  is  obtainea 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  preced- 
ing, in  warm  water ;  and  a  still  more  basic  ni- 
trite by  digesting  with  more  lead. 

8.  Chhratf.  and  Perrhlorate,  formed  by  direct 
solution  of  oxide  in  the  acid,  are  soluble  and 
crystallizable.  The  chlorite  is  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating nitrate  of  lead  by  chlorite  of  baryta, 
containing  free  chlorous  acid.  Hromate  crrs- 
tallizes  from  solution  of  white  lead  in  the  acid; 
PbO,  BrOj,  HO.  lodate  is  precipitated  ftpom 
nitrate  of  lead  by  iodic  acid  or  an  alkaline 
iodate. 

4.  Sulphate.,  PbO,  SO3,  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  lead  or  oxide  of  lead,  or 
by  precipitation  with  the  acid  or  a  sulphate. 
A  white  powder,  fusible  without  decomposition, 
but  easily  decomposed  by  ignition  with  char- 
coal, silica,  or  clay ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
more  so  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  still  more  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  somewhat  solu- 
ble in  muriatic  aud  nitric  acids,  with  partial 
decomposition;  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts, 
in  47  pts.  acetate,  and  largely  in  the  tartrate ; 
very  soluble  in  hot  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
crystallizing  out  as  a  double  salt.  It  fuses 
readily  with  chloride  of  lead  and  fluor  spar,  in 
different  proportions.  The  sulphite  formed  by 
double  decomposition  is  insoluble  in  water, 
liithionate  (hyposulphate),  formed  direct, 
crystallizes  with  the  form.  PbO,  S-Oj,  4  HO. 
Dithionite  (hyposulphite)  is  formea  by  slowly 
adding  a  lead  salt  to  an  alkaline  dithionite ;  it 
forms  double  salts  with  alkaline  and  earthy 

i  dithionitcs.     There  is  also  a  trithionate  and 
tetrathionatc  of  lead. 

5.  Phonphate,  2  PbO,  PO5,  is  precipitated  by 
adding  common  phosphate  of  soda  slowly  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lead ;  fusible,  insoluble 
in  water  and  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  caustic  fixed  alkali,  decomposed  by  muri- 
atic and  sulphuric  acids.  An  acid  phosphate 
is  similarly  obtained  from  the  acid  phosphate 
of  soda ;  and  a  basic  salt  by  digesting  the  neu- 
tral with  ammonia.  Hypophosphite  is  formed 
by  solution  of  freshly-precipitated  carbonate 
in  the  acid.  Phosphite  is  obtained  by  neutral- 
izing terchloride  of  phosphorus  by  ammonia, 
adding  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  lead, 
washing  out  the  excess  of  chloride,  and  drying 
in  vacuo. 

6.  BwraU,  PbO,  2  BO^,  is  ftasible,  slighUj 
soluble  in  water,  not  in  water  containing  a  soda 
salt;  112  pts.  oxide  of  lead  fuaa  ^^^k  "SA^N*. 
borJMsio  aold  to  a  f  er^  10^  -j^S^w  ^g^M^  ^1. 
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spec.  gray.  6*4,  whioli  softens  under  boiling 
oil ;  with  48  pts.  acid  to  a  harder  and  less 
colored  glass ;  with  72  pts.  acid  to  an  almost 
colorless  glass,  as  hard  as  flint-glass,  and  much 
more  refractive. 

7.  Silicate,  Silex  Aises  with  oxide  of  lead  to 
a  yellow  glass.  This  is  the  basis  of  flint  and 
crystal  Glass,  and  of  artificial  gems  or  strass, 
the  last  of  which  has  the  form.  KG,  SiG,  + 
8  (PbG,  SiG,).     See  AceUte  of  Lead,  under 

ACSTATIS. 

LEADHILLITE.  i/tn.  Sulphatotricarbonate 
of  lead.  Cryst  Gblique  Rhombic,  prismatic, 
with  perfect  basal  cleavage.  H.  as  2*5.  G.  = 
6*2  —  6*6.  Color  white,  yellowish,  and  green- 
ish ;  lustre  on  cleavage  pearly,  otherwise  resin- 
ous ;  transparent,  translucent ;  sectile.  It  fuses 
readily,  and  easily  reduces ;  effervesces  in  ni- 
tric acid,  and  leaves  white  sulphate  of  lead. 
Form.  PbG,  SGg  +  3  (PbG,  CGj).  It  occurs 
at  Leadhills,  Scotland. 

LEADVITRIGL.  Jtfin.  Anglesite.  Cryst. 
Bight  Rhombic,  vertical  and  horizontal  prisms, 
and  end-planes ;  also  granular.  H.  sss  3.  G. 
=  6-269  —  6-298.  White,  sometimes  tinted; 
lustre  adamantine;  transparent,  opake;  very 
brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture. 

Decrepitates  by  heat;  fuses  in  the  outer 
flame  to  a  clear  glass,  becoming  milk-white  on 
cooling;  reduces  in  the  inner  flame;  reduces 
with  soda  and  silex  to  a  hepar.  Its  powder  is 
wholly  soluble  in  caustic  potassa.  Form.  PbG, 
SG3.  It  is  usually  contained  in  cavities  in  ga- 
lena, and  is  distinguished  ftrom  white  lead  by 
not  effervescing  with  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  at 
Leadhills,  Wanlockhead,  Scotland;  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  Hartz,  &c.  In  U.  S.,  Southamp- 
ton, Mass. ;  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Perkio- 
men,  near  Phila.,  Penn. ;  lead  mines  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri. 

LARD.  The  adipose  matter  of  the  omentum 
and  mesentery  of  the  hog.  It  is  rendered 
either  in  the  open  pan  or  in  steam  tanks.  The 
latt<»r  method  furnishes  a  purer  and  whiter 
article,  which  being  thus  partially  granulated, 
is  ready  to  be  pressed  for  its  oil,  without  the 
necessity  of  resteaming.  Lard  rendered  in  the 
open  pan  is  liable  to  be  scorched,  and  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  cracklings.  For  the  me- 
thod of  refining  these,  and  also  for  the  most 
approved  plans  of  rendering  lard,  see  Morfit's 
*' Applied  Chemistry." 

Prop,  Corn-fed  lard  is  more  consistent  and 
of  better  quality  than  eith^  the  mast  or  slop 
fed.  Fuses  at  81**,  spec.  grav.  0-988.  Anhy- 
drous boiling  alcohol  dissolves  2-80  pr.  ot. 
Becomes  yellow  and  rancid  on  exposure,  and 
by  saponification  yields  9-0  glycerin  and  94-65 
pr.  ct  of  oleic,  margaric,  and  stearic  acids. 

LECANGRIN.     See  Lichbks. 

LEDERERITE.     See  Chabazitb. 

LEDERITE.    See  Spheni. 

LEELITE.    See  Fildspas. 

LEGUMIN.  Syn.  Vegetable  Casein.  Found 
by  Braoonnot  in  the  fleshy  cotyledons  of  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted f^om  ripe  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  by 
softening  and  braying  them  in  water,  decanting 
the  liquid  from  the  subsident  starch,  and  eva- 
porating it  until  transparent  mucous  pellicles 
appear  on  the  surface.  These  diaphanous  pel- 
Hcles  when  washed,  while  still  moist,  with  boil- 
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ing  alcohol,  acquire  a  white  color,  and  do  not 
affect  litmus  paper. 

Prop,  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  but 
by  exposure  acquires  (lactic)  acid  and  then 
coagulates.  From  its  solutions  in  the  vegetable 
acids  it  is  precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids ; 
an  excess  of  the  latter,  however,  redissolves 
the  coagula,  which  are  compounds  of  casein 
with  the  acid.  It^also  dissolves  in  alkalies, 
and  the  compounds  which  it  then  gives  with 
the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in 
water. 

In  its  apparent  tartaric  solution,  the  nitrates 
of  baryta  and  lead,  chloride  of  calcium,  sul- 
phates of  iron  and  copper  produce  precipitates, 
in  which  the  salkis  almost  always  taken  up  a& 
such. 

According  to  Liebig  it  is  identical  with  ani- 
mal casein.  Its  composition,  as  determined  by 
Dumas,  Cahours,  and  other  chemists,  probably 
from  impure  materials,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect 
by  the  recent  investigations  of  Noad,  who  also 
declares  it  to  be  a  protein  compound,  identical 
in  composition  with  fibrin  and  albumen.  Chem, 
Gaz.  V.  357. 

LEHUNTITE.     See  Natrolitk. 

LEMANITE.     See  Saussuritb. 

LEMGNS,  SALT  GF.  Binoxalate  of  potassa. 
See  GxALio  Acid. 

LEMGNS,  GIL  GF.  The  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  the  peel  of  Citrw  limonum,  though 
less  odorant  is  purer,  and  not  so  liable  to  de- 
composition as  that  procured  by  expression. 

Formula  CiqII^,  spec.  grav.  0-847.  The  spec, 
grav.  of  the  vapor  is  4-80  to  4-87.  Boils  at 
343-4°,  but  when  distilled  its  point  of  ebulli- 
tion and  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  distillate  in- 
creases to  .877.  The  ordinary  oil,  unlike  the 
rectified,  at  — 4°  deposits  white  crystals,  pro- 
bably hydrated. 

Gil  of  lemons  acted  upon  by  chlorine  gas,  is 
transformed  into  a  solid  and  liquid  compound. 
The  first  is  the  Camphor  of  the  lemon,  and  is 
separable  by  lessoning  the  solvent  power  of  the 
liquid  camphor,  by  a  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture. It  melts  at  113°,  sublimes  at  122°,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  partly  decomposed. 
The  formula,  CipHgHCl,  expresses  the  compo- 
sition of  both  of  these  compounds.  They  are 
decomposable  by  the  alkalies,  and  furnish  two 
isome^c  oils,  Citrine  and  CitryUne. 

Citrhne,  Syn.  Citronyl.  Spec.  grav.  0-847. 
Boils  at  329°.     Spec.  grav.  of  vapor  4-78. 

CitryUne,  Syn.  CitryL  Spec.  grav.  0-88. 
Boils  from  334°  —  847°. 

LENZINITE.     See  Halloysitb. 

LEGNHARDITE.    Probably  Laumositi. 

LEPIDGKRGKITE.     See  Brown  Hescatit*. 

LEPIDGLITE.     See  Lithia  Mica. 

LEPIDGMELAN.  Min,  A  hexagonal  mica. 
H.  =  3.  G.  =  3.  Black,  with  green  streak; 
lustre  adamantine ;  translucent  in  thin  leaves. 
By  heat  it  becomes  pinchbeck-brown,  and  ftuea 
to  a  black,  magnetic  enamel ;  soluble  in  muri- 
atic and  nitric  acids.  Form.  3  RG,  JSiG,  -(- 
8  (R-G.,  SiG,)  RG  s=  12  FeG  -|-  9  KG;  BjO, 
=  27  FejGj  -fix  Al^G,.  Found  at  Persberg, 
Wflrmeland. 

LETHEGN.  Med.  From  A»e*,  to  forget,  be- 
cause its  inhalation,  h^  patients,  renders  them 
unsusceptible  of  pain  whilst  undergoing  surgio^ 
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operations.  Highly  rectified  Bulphnrio  ether 
(see  Ether  as  Letheon)  was  first  proposed  for 
this  purpose,  but  more  latterly  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  {Tendon  Atkenmum^  Nov.  1847,) 
reeommended  Chloroform  (see  also  Perchlo- 
ride  of  Formyl)  as  a  much  better  substitute, 
being  of  more  ready  application,  and  freer  from 
the  injurious  effects  which  ether  is  liable  to 
produce  upon  certain  temperaments.  See 
recent  works  on  **-'1/i<mMmw,"  by  Simpson  and 
Warren. 

LEUCHTENBERGITE.  Min.  Foliated.  H. 
s=  2-5.  G.=  2-71.  White  or  yellowish  ;  trans- 
parent, pearly.  It  gives  with  borax  and  mic. 
salt  the  reaction  of  iron  and  silica,  and  fuses 
to  a  slag  with  snda.  Form.  3  MgO,  SiOj  -|- 
AljO,,  S1O3  4-  3  (MgO,  UO)  (?).  It  may  be 
altered  Chlorite. 

LEUCLV.  C,2H,3NO^.  See  Protei.v  and 
Casbix.  Iljenko's  and  Cahour's  recent  re- 
searches (F.ief»i'j8  AnnaL  Ixiii.  p.  264;  Compter 
Jtmdut,  184^)  confirms  the  opinion  of  Mulder, 
that  it  is  identical  with  aposopedin. 

LEUCITE.  Min.  White  Garnet.  Cryst. 
Regular;  usually  as  PI.  VIII.  fig.  4,  cleaving 
imperfectly  into  fig.  2,  and  also  into  the  cube. 
H.  =3  5-5  — 6.  G.  =  2-48  — 2-49.  White  and 
grayish;  vitreous,  translucent;  brittle  with 
conchoidal  fracture.  Infusible  and  unalter- 
able, giving  a  blue  with  cobalt-solution;  in 
fine  powdor,  perfectly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
Form.  3  KO,  2  SiO^,  +  3  (Al,03,  2  SiO,) ;  there 
is  a  trace  of  soda  in  the  potassa. 

Local,  ^r.  In  ancient  lavas  on  the  Rhine, 
and  in  modem  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  the 
first  mineral  substance  in  which  potassa  was 
prored  to  exist ;  and  b"  Klaproth. 

LEUCOLE.  Formula  C.,IIgN  (77b/?/wn),  or 
C,,H-N  [Lnurfnt,  Gerhardt).  A  colorless  oil 
of  a  bitter  almond  taste,  forming  one  of  the 
products  of  the  <iestructive  distillation  of  Coal. 
Congeals  at  — 4®,  boils  at  462°,  and  resinifies 
on  exposure;  spec.  grav.  1*081.  Is  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol,  ether  and  wood-spirit, 
acetone,  and  the  oils  generally.  Its  refractive 
power  is  1-045;  with  the  acids  it  forms  salts, 
of  which  the  nitrate  crystalliees  with  most 
facility. 

The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  lencolo, 
C.gHgN  -I-  V\  \\  -h  Cl^Pt,  is  a  light  orange,  crys- 
talline powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether. 

A  distinctive  property  of  leucole  is  its  power 
of  resisting  a  high  heat.  According  to  Hoff- 
man, it  is  positively  identical  with  Quinolin, 
and  gives,  when  pure,  with  chromic  acid,  the 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  which  Gerhardt 
describes  as  characteristic  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

LEUCOPHANE.  Min.  Imperfectly  crystal- 
lised; 4-8ided  prism.  11.  =  3-5.  G.  =  2-974. 
Pale  green  to  wine-yellow,  with  white  streak ; 
▼itreous;  thin  fragments  transparent;  phos- 
phorescent by  heat ;  electric.  Fuses  alone  or 
with  borax  to  an  amethyst  glass,  and  leaves 
silica  in  mic.  salt ;  heated  with  fused  mic.  salt 
in  an  open  tube,  it  yields  fluoric  acid.  Form. 
NaFl  +  3  CaO,  2  SiO,  +  3  GO,  SiO,  (?).  It 
oeenrs  in  a  rock  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

LBUCOPYRITE.  Mm.  Glanzarsenikkies, 
Artaoikeisen.  Cryst  Right  Rhombic;  pris- 
ed 


matic,  also  massiye.  H.  sx  5  —  5-5.  O.  sa 
7 -228  —  7 -387.  Color  between  silver-white  and 
steel-gray ;  metallic ;  brittle  with  grayish  black 
streak. 

On  charcoal  it  yields  a  strong  arsenical  odor, 
leaving  a  black  magnetic  mass,  and  gives  in  a 
closed  tube  sublimed  arsenic,  soluble  in  nitrio 
acid  with  separation  of  arsenious  acid.  Form, 
nearly  FeAs,  sometimes  containing  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Local.  Schladming,  Styria;  Keichen- 
stein,  Silesia;  Bedford  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

LEUCOTURIC  ACID.  Formed  by  the  meU- 
morphosis  of  alloxanio  acid  in  solution,  by 
boiling. 

LEVIGATIOX.  The  process  by  which  the 
more  impalpable  portions  of  a  powder  may  be 
separated.  It  is  practised  by  grinding  the 
substance,  previously  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  under  a  muller  or  between  stones, 
throwing  the  levigated  matter  into  water,  stir- 
ring the  mixture,  and  after  partial  sulisidence 
decanting  the  supernatant  liquid.  This,  on 
settling,  deposits  the  finely-leviguted  powder. 

LEVYXE.     See  Ciiadazite. 

LEVDEN  JAR.     See  Elei^tricitt. 

LIRAVIUS'  FUMING  LK^UOR.  The  chlo- 
ride of  Tix. 

LIBETIIENITE.  Min.  Prismatic  Olivenite. 
Cryst  Right  Rhombic.  II.  :=  4.  G.  =r3-6  — 
3-8.  Dark  olive-green ;  resinous;  subtranslu- 
cent ;  brittle  with  conchoidal  and  uneven  frac- 
ture. Moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  it  colors 
the  blowpipe  flame  blue;  fuses  and  reduces 
partly  alone,  entirely  by  fusion  with  lead: 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  Form. 
4  CuO.  POj  -I-  HO,  or  better  3  CuO,  PO,  4- 
CuO,  HO.  See  Olivenite  and  Piiospnoao- 
ciiALCiTE.     It  occurs  at  Libethen,  Hungary. 

LICHENS.  Chem.  An  order  of  perennial 
plants,  the  foliaceous  species  of  which  are  used 
in  medicine,  their  nutritive,  demulcent,  and 
emollient  properties  being  due  to  the  amyla- 
ceous matter  (Liehenin)  which  they  contain, 
and  their  tonic  virtues  to  a  bitter  ])rinciple, 
Cetrabin.  In  some  countries  they  are  used 
by  the  poor  as  food.  In  composition  they  are 
very  analogous,  but  certain  ones  differ  from  ' 
others  in  yielding,  by  treatment  with  ammonia, 
brilliant  color  stuffs,  and  hence  their  value  as 
dyes.  In  this  way  the  orchil  or  litmus,  much 
used  as  a  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  acids, 
which  immediately  changes  its  blue  color  into 
red,  is  prepared  from  an  aqueous  decoction 
of  the  RoceUa  tinctoria  and  j^conora  tartarea, 
Schunck  (Land.  Chem.  Society's  Memoirs^  vol.  i. 
p.  72)  found  in  the  Genera  Lecanora,  Urceolaria^ 
Variolaria,  &c.,  1.  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
st&nce,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  which  he  called  Lrcnnorin,  C,,HgOg, 
very  similar  to  the  Enjthrin  of  Heeren  and  Et^" 
thrilin  of  Kane,  but  of  different  composition; 
its  solution  in  alkalies  is  converted  by  exposure 
into  orein,  C,gH,,07,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
ultimately  acquires  a  deep  purple  color,  from 
which  acids  precipitate  a  red  coloring  matter. 
The  orcin  thus  formed,  first  discovered  bj 
Robiquet  in  lichens,  is  crystallizable  and  in 
itself  capable  of  being  transformed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ammonia  and  oxygen  into  a  true  color- 
ing matter,  in  which  reaction  all  the  original 
combinations  are  altered.  It  is  also  obtainKA. 
pure  by  1;>oi]dne  or«elletic  acid  miR^\«t  Vss  «&. 
%^1  \^ 
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hour,  earbonio  acid  being  expeQwl.  2.  Pteu- 
dorytkrm  (erythxin),  ^tifiifit »  ^^^  ^*  ^  ^*^J 
ffubBtance,  dropping  in  pearly  white  scales 
ttom  an  alcoholic  solution,  which  form  soap 
with  alkali,  and  are  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether. 

Rochleder  and  Heldt  found  Umin  or  Utnie 
acid  in  the  Lichen  rangiferinus,  Ramalma  eaU- 
earu,  Usnea  barbata,  and  Knapp  obtained  it  from 
tiie  Utneaflorida,  and  {Chem.  Oax,  ii.  160,  180) 
almost  all  the  species  of  Cladonia,  It  is  also 
yielded  by  many  other  species  of  Lichen,  in  large 
Quantity  by  the  Parmeiia  tarmentota  and  Leddea 
Ueo^aphiea. 

Umie  acid,  C^Hj^Oj^,  forms  lemon-yellow 
crystals  which  fuse  at  392^,  and  by  their  pro- 
perty in  common  with  the  yellow  and  green 
resins  accompanying  it  in  the  plant,  of  becom- 
ing red  by  ammonia  and  exposure  to  air,  acts 
an  important  part  in  the  alterations  of  coh)r 
of  many  lichens.  Is  insoluble  in  water,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  in  boiling 
ether  and  oil  of  terpentine.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  bases,  of  which  those  with  the  alkalies 
are  crystallizable. 

Herberger  has  also  separated  from  the  Lichen 
parietinue  a  crystallizable,  yellow,  coloring  mat- 
ter, Chrygophanic  acid,  ^ij^fis*  soluble  in  cold 
ether  and  alcohol  with  a  yellow  color,  and  in 
alkalies  with  a  red  color,  from  which  latter  it 
is  precipitated  yellow  by  acids.  There  is  an 
additional  coloring  substance  in  the  lichen,  but 
it  is  viscid,  uncrystallizable,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  body  which  imparts  the  green 
color  to  the  spherical  cells  of  the  Cetraria  It- 
landiea^  has  been  named  by  Knapp  and  Schni- 
derman  jf^nn.  der  Chem,  It.  p.  144)  ThaUochlar, 
and  by  Francis  ChlorothaUe. 

In  a  recent  examination  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  lichens,  Stenhouse  discovered  that 
the  coloring  matter  could  be  extracted  without 
the  aid  of  ammonia.  By  the  procras  adopted, 
(Chem.  Oaz.  vi.  125),  he  obtained  from  Roeella 
Imctoria  white  crystals  of  Orsdleeic  acid, 
CjgHigOij-f-  HO,  and  an  indifferent  crystal- 
Usable  substance,  RoceUininj  CjgHi.O^.;  from 
the  Roeella  Montagnei,  Erythric  acid,  CjoHjpO^ 
-|-  HO,  and  Paeud(M>reine,  CjQHjjOjp;  and  from 
tiie  Evemia  Pruncutriy  Evemic  acid,  Cj^H,jO,3 
-|-  HO.  From  these  researches,  Stenhouse 
proposes  to  extract  the  coloring  principle  of 
lichens,  and  render  it  portable  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  by  cutting  them  into  small 
pieces,  macerating  in  milk  of  Hme,  neutral- 
iiing  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  collecting 
the  gelatinous  precipitate  on  cloths,  and  drying 
it  at  a  gentle  heat. 

LIEVRITE.  Min.  Yenite,  Hvaite.  Cryst 
Bight  Rhombic ;  also  massive,  columnar,  gran- 
ular. H.»=6-6  — 6.0.  =  8-82 —4-06.  Iron- 
black;  submetallic;  opake;  brittle.  Fusible 
to  a  black,  magnetic  globule ;  gives  the  reac- 
tion of  iron  with  the  fluxes ;  soluble  in  warm 
muriatic  acid.  Form.  8  (8  FeO,  SiO,)  -f- 
2  (Fe^Oj,  SiOj)  (?).  LocaL  Elba,  Norway, 
&c. ;  Cumberland,  R.  Island ;  Essex  Co.,  N.  T. 

LIGAMENTS.  The  elastic  membranes  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  the  movable  bones, 
are  formed  of  cellular  and  elastic  tissue,  and 
may  be  classified  among  those  that  yield  Gsi^- 
tiM,  when  boiled  in  water. 

LIGHT.  Phyt.  Chem.  A  highly  elastio, 
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imponderaUe  fluid,  or  the  undulatioBB  of  ta 
nther.  The  son's  rays  produce  luminooi, 
heating,  electric,  magnetic,  and  chemical  af- 
fects; hence  some  have  supposed  that  thors 
are  several  different  kinds  of  rays.  The  rtye 
of  heat  are  differently  and  less  refrangUde 
than  those  of  light ;  thus  with  a  prism  of  flint> 
glass,  the  greatest  heat  is  observed  outside  of 
the  red  ray,  with  one  of  crown-glass  in  the 
red,  and  with  one  of  water  in  the  yellow. 

Chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen  by  the  aetion 
of  light,  under  white  and  blue,  but  not  under  red 
glass ;  lime-water  precipitates  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum in  colorless  or  violet  light,  not  in  y^w 
or  red.  Peroxalate  of  manganese  is  changed 
to  protoxalate  in  sun-light,  slowly  in  blue  or 
violet  light ;  peroxalate  of  iron  is  similarly  re- 
duced in  white,  violet,  and  blue,  but  not  in 
yellow  or  red,  even  at  a  1>oiling  heat.  In  like 
manner  numerous  decompositions  have  been- 
observed,  which  are  stronger  in  violet  and  blue 
than  in  red  or  yellow  light ;  but  a  solution  of 
blue  iodide  of  starch  is  wholly  decolorized  in 
the  yellow  and  green  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
slightly  in  the  red  and  blue,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  violet.  The  action  of  the  colored  spectrum 
on  sensitive  paper,  containing  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, is  strongest  in  the  violet,  but  it  extends 
beyond  the  violet  and  red,  differing  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  prism.  Daguerre's  bro- 
mide of  silver  paper  is  not  altered  by  heat,  but 
very  sensitive  to  light. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  three  kinite 
of  rays  in  sun-light,  calorific,  luminous,  and 
chemical  rays,  of  which  the  first  are  least,  the 
last  are  most  refrangible,  and  the  luminous 
intermediate '  in  this  respect  The  chemical 
action  of  light  has  been  made  use  of  especially 
in  the  Daousrbsottpx  processes,  and  in  unitiDg 
chlorine  with  organic  bodies.  Phosgen  (pro- 
duced by  light)  gas  was  produced  by  Uie  aotioa 
of  light  on  carbonic  oxide.  The  polarizadoa 
of  light  has  been  elegantly  applied,  by  Biok,  to 
the  analysis  of  sugars,  which  would  otherwise 
be  very  difiBcult  of  accomplishment.  For  a 
description  of  the  method,  see  **Mor/U*i  Maui' 
pulaHon*,"  p.  898. 

LIGNIN.  Syn.  Woody  fibre.  Cellulose.  The 
solid  frame-work  of  plants,  varying  in  physical 
properties  with  the  vegetable  whence  derired, 
being  hard  and  compact  in  wood,  and  fibrous 
and  flexible  in  flax,  cotton  and  the  like.  It  is 
insoluble  in  die  usual  solvents,  and  remaias 
after  plants  have  been  successively  treated 
with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies. 

Prop,  When  dried  at  800®  —  860®,  its  formula 
is  CjgHgOg,  (Prout)  According  to  Payee, 
however,  Mooiy  fibre  consists  of  two  portions, 
viz.,  CeUulose,  CjjHjpOjQ,  constituting  the  tis- 
sue of  the  cdls,  and  lignin  proper,  filling  the 
cavities,  CggH^^O^o*  of  the  former. 

There  are  some  properties  peculiar  to  each, 
but  their  general  behavior  is  the  same.  Thus, 
for  example,  cellulose  is  insoluble  in  nitrio 
add,  while  lignin  dissolves  in  that  reagent  It 
moreover  is  isomeric  with  starch,  and  is  dis- 
solved by  sulphuric  acid  without  being  black- 
ened, and  transformed  into  dextrin.  Another 
distinctive  characteristic  is,  that  the  oell-waUi 
whioh  are  colored  brown  by  the  mere  action  of 
the  iodine,  appear  blue  under  the  microeeop^ 
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>  the  Additioii  of  sulphurio  acid,  while  the 
mts  of  the  cell  remain  brown.  Woody 
doabtless  differs  from  starch  mainly  by 
ill  itrnte  of  aggregation,  by  which  it  resists  the 
•etion  of  reagents ;  for  as  soon  as  its  physical 
orgmaixation  is  destroyed,  it  then  yields  to 
€Bergetio  agents. 

Cold  water  is  inert,  but  by  boiling  disaggre- 
gmtion  ensues.  Air  and  moisture  transform  it 
faito  earbonio  acid  and  Humus.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  yields  the  same  prmlucts  us  Wood. 
Torrefaction  destroys  its  physical  properties, 
and  renders  it  analogous  to  gum,  soluble  in 
water.  W<»ak  nitric  acid  transforms  it  into 
oxalic  aciil,  but  that  which  is  concentrated 
produces  xyloidin.  See  Gun  Cottos.  Sulphuric 
acid  Taries  in  its  action  according  to  time. 
quantity,  and  state  of  dilution.  When  con- 
ccntrate<l  it  carbonixes  and  generates  sulphur- 
ous, acetic,  formic  acids,  and  water.  By  heat- 
ing in  a  closed  ressel,  and  under  certain  cir- 
euiBstances  in  an  open  vessel,  with  sulphuric 
•dd,  fibre  is  coiiTerted  into  dextrin  and  gru])c 
vagar  and  Ugno^ulphuric  acid.  This  acid, 
forming  soluble,  uncrystallizuble  salts  with  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  barium,  varies  in  composi- 
tion with  tlie  duration  of  the  reaction ;  for 
•sample,  that  formed  by  short  contact  is — 

C„H„0,„  2  SO,,   PbO  +  2HO, 

blooming,  after  12  hours'  contact. 


2SO3,   Pl>^»     2  HO, 


and  ultimately,  after  24  hours, 
C^H^O^,    2  SO,,   PbO, 


2  HO. 
Blondeau. 


Woody  fibre  resists  the  action  of  diastase. 
With  corrosive  sublimate,  deutosulphute  of 
eopper,  and  acetate  of  iron  it  unites,  partially 
decomposing  them.  It  also  combines  with 
hydrate  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
many  coloring  matters.  Fungin  and  Mkdullin 
are  doubtless  only  physical  modifications  of 
lignin. 

LIGMTE.  Oeol.  See  Coal.  A  late  investi- 
gation of  brown  coal  with  the  woody  structure, 
hj  Schrotter,  gives  its  G.  =  1-28,  H.  =  2 ;  it 
yields  \  its  weight  of  coke  by  dry  distillation, 
while  water,  acetic  acid,  and  a  tough  -  pyroil 
pass  over.  Ashes  ^  2-o7  pr.  ct.  The  com- 
bostible  matter  has  the  composition  C^j\\^Oy 
Extracted  by  ether,  the  residue  is  CkII^Oq, 
■nd  the  ether  extract  contains  Hartin. 

LIOUKITB.  Min,  Cryst.  Oblique  Rhombic. 
H.^  above 5.  G.=3'49.  Apple-green;  trans- 
parent, translucent.  It  is  a  silicate  of  lime 
ind  alumina,  from  the  Apennines  of  Liguria. 

LBIBELITE.     See  Chktsolitk. 

LIME.     Oxide  of  Calcium. 

LIMESTONE.  Ge4>l  Extensive  and  wide- 
spread formations  of  carbonate  of  lime  occur 
from  the  oldest  to  the  latest  geological  periods 
of  deposited  rocks,  which  are  all  termed  lime- 
stone. When  sufficiently  compact  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  polish,  they  are  termed  marbles. 
The  white  pulverulent  formation  of  the  upper 
leoondary  period  is  chalk.  Those  solid,  stony 
formations,  which  are  neither  marble  nor  chalk, 
are  more  especially  called  limestones.  The 
prevailing  color  is  bluish  gray,  due  to  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  disseminated  through  them. 


LUnN. 

Magnesia  is  an  almost  constant,  and  oflttt 
abundant  constituent  of  limestone.  All,  ex- 
cept those  of  a  highly  crystalline  structure, 
abound  in  animal  organic  remains;  and  the 
crystalline  have  contained  them,  but  have, 
subsequent  to  their  formation,  suffered  altera- 
tion. They  are  therefore  included  with  meta- 
morphic  rocks.     See  Caloarbous  Spar. 

LIMONE.  Syn.  Limouin.  Found  by  Ber- 
nays  in  orange  and  lemon  pips,  and  exists 
prolmbly  in  the  seeds  of  all  the  Aurantiaeea. 

J*rep.     Treat  the  powdered  seeds  with  cdld  ' 
alcohol,    evaporate    the    tincture,    and    filter 
while  hot. 

I*rop.  A  white,  crystalline,  bitter  powder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  am- 
monia, very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  hydrated 
salts,  and  less  so  in  the  mineral  acids.  From 
its  pota^4il  solution  the  acids  precipitate  it  un- 
altere^l.  It  is  apparently  not  a  base,  but  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  diMsoWes  it  with  a 
blood-red  color.  From  this,  as  well  as  its  alco- 
holic and  acetic  solutions,  it  is  thrown  down  un- 
altered by  water.  From  acetic  acid  it  crystal- 
lizes readily.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  neu- 
tral reaction.  Heated  to  302°  it  underj^oes  no 
change,  but  at  -171°  melts.  The  inditl'erence 
of  limone  to  deoxidizing 'agents  is  a  remarkable 
property,  it  being  precipitated  iii  its  natural 
state,  by  water,  from  its  solution  in  hot,  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,     ikhmidt. 

Formula  0^21125^^12'  ^hich  is  that  of  phlorid- 
zin  -|-  2  equivs    oxygen;    but  direct  experi- 
ments with  reducing  agents  have  proved  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  series 
LI>i.\UITK.     See  Cupreous  A.nolesite. 
LINCOLNITE.     See  Heulaxditb. 
LLNEA  VULOAUIS.     Used  us  a  yellow  dye- 
stuff.     Kiegcrs  analysis  of  the  flowers  gave 

Water 74H-0 

Fibre ^ 18.V6 

Mucus 41^*5 

Sugar,  with  lime  salt 8'J*0 

Albumen 2-26 

Tannin  (greening  iron) 6-6 

Fatty  chlorophyll 8-0 

Anthroxantin 11*5 

iEthokirrin — 

JEthokirrin,  The  coloring  matter  of  the  plant 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  by  lime-water, 
and  treating  the  red  deposit  with  acetic  acid. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  the 
residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  extract 
precipitated  with  sugar  of  lead,  the  red  pre- 
cipitate decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filtered,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  resi- 
due treated  with  ether.  Purified  with  alcohol, 
it  is  then  a  pale  yellow,  verucose  mass. 

Prop,  Tasteless,  inodorous,  sublimes  unal- 
tered. Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  more 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  the  essential 
oils,  less  so  in  fat  oils,  forming  yellow  solutions. 
Soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  with  a  red  color, 
except  in  ammonia,  which  witb  the  carbonated 
alkalies  gives  a  dark  yellow.  The  addition  of 
acids  to  these  solutions  produces  a  yellow  mre- 
cipitate.  Neither  iodide  of  potassium  nor  onro- 
mate  of  potasaa  precipitate  the  aqueous  sda- 
tioB.     Ckem,  Gaz,  i.  609. 

LIKIN.    A.  liakt  3€i\oic,  XxvasMs^oX.  VQ^ 


LIKSEED. 


UTHIC  ACtD. 


stance,  found  by  PaggenBteohter  in  the  Lmum 
eatharticumy  or  purging  flax.  Fuses  between 
289®  and  249<>.  Soluble  in  alkalies,  but  decom- 
posed thereby. 

Prep.  Exhaust  the  powdered  plant  with 
alcohol,  precipitate  by  sugar  of  lead,  add  am- 
monia to  the  liquid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
extract  with  rectified  ether.  The  linin  is  left 
ipon  eraporation. 

LINSEED.  The  seeds  of  the  common  flax, 
{lAnum  tuiUUittimum),  consist  of 

Fat  oil 11-265 

Acrid  soft  resin 2-488 

Wax 0146 

Resinous  coloring  matter 0-550 

Yellow  astringent  extractive 1*917 

Sweet  extractive,  with  malic  acid  and 

salts 10-884 

Gum 6164 

Nitrogenous  mucilage,  with  acetic  acid 

and  salts 15126 

Starch,  with  salts 1-480 

Albumen 2-782 

Gluten 2-932 

Husk 44-882 

The  ashes  contain  oxide  of  copper.  (Gmelin.) 
Of  the  mucilage  there  is  a  soluble  and  insoluble 
portion.  The  former  yields  mucic  and  oxalic 
acids  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Linseed  Oil.  Composition,  1  equiv.  of  marga- 
rate  of  glycerin  and  10  equivs.  llnolein.  {Sacc.) 
Is  yellow,  soluble  in  ether,  and  more  readily  in 
hot  than  cold  alcohol.     Spec.  grav.  0-9347. 

Prq>.  Obtained  by  pressure  from  the  ground 
seeds  either  in  the  cold,  or  at  a  steam  heat  of 
200®.  Berzelius  has  styled  the  oleic  acid  of 
this  oil,  Unoleie  acid.  It  has  the  characteristic 
of  being  readily  decomposable,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  excluding  the  access  of  air,  and 
of  using  air-free  ether,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  in  its  distillation.  When  ex- 
posed to  a  high  heat  it  yields  a  viscous  residue, 
which,  when  boiled  in  water,  acidulated  with 
nitric  add,  becomes  plastic  and  analogous  in 
physical  properties  to  caoutchouc.  This  com- 
pound swells  and  partially  dissolves  in  ether, 
but  is  reprecipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol.  In 
pure  spirits  of  terpentine  it  is  wholly  soluble. 
In  general  properties  it  resembles  the  ordinary 
oleic  acid,  but  differs  in  composition,  its  for- 
mula being  O^^U^fi^  +  HO  (?).  As  it  forms 
the  foundation  or  the  extensive  use  of  linseed 
oil  in  pigments  and  varnishes,  further  exami- 
nations might  lead  to  important  results. 

Uses  and  Purifications.  As  the  menstruum 
of  pigments,  the  basis  of  varnishes  and  prin- 
ters* inks.  For  the  finer  purposes  of  art  it  is 
purified  and  bleached  by  adding  a  solution  of 
2  lbs.  of  green  vitriol  in  8  quarts  of  pure  water 
to  2  lbs.  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  exposing  the 
mixture  to  the  sun  for  a  month  or  more,  until 
it  has  perfectly  whitened  and  deposited  all  its 
mucilage.  Frequent  shaking  during  the  inter- 
val facilitates  the  result  The  vitriol  solution 
by  being  filtered  and  evaporated  to  crystalliza- 
tion, is  again  fit  for  use.  In  the  white  lead 
works  linseed  oil  is  bleached  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  residual  portions  left  in  by  imperfect  mani- 
pulation, have  the  good  effect  of  neutralizing 
any  hydrate  which  may  be  contained  in  the 
white  lead  with  which  it  ia  ground,  and  thus 
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of  preventing,  in  a  measure,  a  yellowing  by 
exposure  or  oxidation. 

Another  method  of  purification,  especially 
for  varnish  use,  is  to  rub  up  linseed  oil  with 
dry  sulphate  of  lead  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  a  milky  mixture.  After  a  week's  expo- 
sure to  the  light  and  frequent  shaking,  the 
mucus  deposits  with  the  lead,  and  leaves  the 
oil  perfectly  clear.  The  oil,  in  time,  will  then 
become  perfectly  white.  The  precipitated  mu- 
cus forms  a  compact  membrane  above  the  lead, 
and  becomes  so  hard  that  the  supernatant 
clarified  oil  may  be  poured  off.  The  lead  sedi- 
ment freed  of  mucus  is  again  fit  for  use.  The 
varnish  thus  made  is  recommended  for  lae 
colors,  as  being  cheap  and  preferable  to  those 
which  contain  either  acetate  or  carbonate  of 
lead. 

LIPIC  ACID.     See  Oleic  Acid. 

LIPYL.  A  new  radical,  C3H-O,  considered 
by  Berzelius  as  the  basic  constituent  of  fats, 
and,  like  the  basd  in  the  compound  ethers,  when 
set  free  from  the  fat  acids  as  entering  into  a 
new  combination  with  the  elements  of  water, 
and  forming  Glycerin. 

LIQUEFACTION.  That  abstraction  of  the 
heat  of  vapors  and  gases,  which  causes  a  redue- 
tion  of  their  elasticity,  and  their  condensation 
into  a  liquid  state.  A  slight  increase  of  pres- 
sure beyond  the  force  of  their  own  elasticity 
produces  the  same  effect,  provided  there  is  no 
corresponding  and  simultaneous  increase*  of 
heat  to  sustain  it.  All  elastic  bodies  are  not 
equally  susceptible  of  liquefaction,  for  in  some, 
air  for  instance,  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
particles  is  so  energetic,  and  the  coheaiTe  at- 
traction so  entirely  overcome,  that  it  has  as  yet 
been  impossible,  by  any  pressure,  to  condense 
the^Q  to  liquids.  The  loss  of  sensible  heat 
attendant  upon  liquefaction  seems  essential  to 
the  change,  and  suggested  to  Dr.  Black  his 
theory  of  latent  Heat.  The  term  liquefaction 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  fusion  of  a  solid. 

LIROCONITE.  Min.  Prismatic  Olivenite, 
Linsenerz.  Cryst  Rhombic,  prismatic.  H.= 
2  —  2-5.  G.  =  2-88  —  2-98.  Sky-blue,  verdi- 
gris-green ;  vitreous.  It  does  not  decrepitate, 
yields  water,  and  becomes  dark  olive-green, 
yields  on  coal  arsenical  vapors  and  globi^es  of 
copper  in  a  semi-fused  mass.  Form.  (8  CuO, 
AsO.  +  23  HO)  +  (2  Al^Oj,  AsO^  +  HO),  in 
which  the  first  member  is  Copper  Mica.  It 
occurs  in  Cornwall. 

LIRIODENDRIN.  Obtained  by  Emmet  firom 
the  American  poplar  (L.  tulijn/era),  or  tulip  tree. 

Prep.  Precipitates  from  the  evaporated  de- 
coction of  the  bark.  By  treatment  with  slightly 
alkaline  water,  it  is  freed  of  resin  and  coloring 
matter,  and  being  then  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  this  solution  rendered  milky  by  water, 
drops,  0  "       "  '         " 

groups. 


drops,  on  cooling,  in  colorless  plates  or  needly 


ttiiKy 
plates 


Prop.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuses  at  180**»  and  vola- 
tilizes at  290®  without  alteration.  It  is  neutral, 
and  contains  no  nitrogen.  Iodine  yellows  it 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  has  no  action,  but  the 
strong  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  de- 
compose it. 

LITHARGE.     See  Lead. 

LITHEOSPORE.     See  Heavt  Spab. 

LITHIC  ACID.    See  Uric  Acn>. 


LITHIA  MICA. 


LIXIVUTION. 


LITHIA  MICA.  3rm.  LepidoUte.  Cryst 
Bhombic  in  hexagonnl  prisms,  and  granular. 
H.  »  2-5.  G.  ss  2-89  -r  3-  Kose-red,  gray ; 
Marly ;  translucent ;  two  axes  of  refraction. 
IB  a  tube  it  yields  water  containing  fluoric  acid ; 
it  fiises  readily  and  colors  the  flame  red,  espe- 
cially if  mixed  with  fluor-spar  and  bisulphate 
of  potaeaa.  Form.  RFl  -f  2  Hjd^,  3  SiOj,  in 
which  R  =  K,  Na,  L,  and  RjOgsAl^O,.  Fej^O,. 

Local,  Zinnwald,  Cornwall,  &c. ;  Chesterheld 
and  Goshen,  Moss. ;  Paris,  Maine. 

LITHIUM.  Chem.  A  metal  discovered  by 
Arfwedson,  and  existing  in  pctalite,  spodumcn, 
lepidolite,  an<l,  as  a  carbonate,  in  some  mineral 
waters.  It  is  obtained  by  galvanic  action  from 
the  hydratcd  oxide ;  and  according  to  Davy  is 
eimilar  in  properties  to  sodium,  but  owing  to 
its  rarity  this  analogy  has  not  since  been  con- 
firmed by  fuller  investigation.     Equiv.  6*5. 

Oxide.  LiO  -|-  110.  Lithia  is  separated  from 
powdered  TriphtjlUn,  the  most  abundant  mineral 
oont&ining  it,  by  digestion  to  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  peroxidizing  the  iron  witli  a  lit- 
tle nitric  acid.  Dilute  the  liquid  with  water,  and 
then  add  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  precipitate 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Through  the  ammoniacal  solution  pass  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  to  separate  magnesia,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  calcine  the  residue  to 
expel  ammoniacal  salts,  and  dissolve  the  chlo- 
ride of  lithium  in  alcohol.  Upon  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbon- 
ate of  lithia  precipitates  after  a  time,  and  must 
be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  alco- 
hol of  0-80  pr.  ct.  This  carbonate,  when  finely 
powdered  and  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  becomes  dissolved,  and  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  is  decarbonated.  The  filtered  so- 
lution, upon  evaporation,  yields  hydrated  oxide 
of  lithia. 

Prop.  Nearly  insoluble,  unalterable  on  ex- 
posure ;  has  a  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  attacks  platinum. 

Chloride.  Crystallizes  in  cakes ;  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  deliquescent  on 
exposure. 

Sulphuret.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
eminently  pyrophoric. 

Sulphate.  Li(J,  SO,.  In  crystals  unalterable 
on  exposure,  fusible,  soluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  forms,  with  the 
solphate  of  soda,  a  double  salt,  (NaO,  SO,), 
(LiO,  SO,),  6  HO. 

NitraU.  LiO,  NOj.  An  anhydrous,  deliques- 
cent, crystalline  powder,  extremely  fusible  and 
soluble. 

Carbonate.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
so  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  and  unalterable  by  heat. 

PhotphateJt.  The  neutral  salt,  2  LiO,  POj, 
almost  insoluble,  and  the  biphosphute,  LiO, 
POg,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizable. 
The  double  salt  of  soda  and  lithia  has  the  com- 
posiUon  2  NaO,  PO,  -f-  2  LiO,  POj,  and  is  a 
white  powder,  soluble  in  1400  pts.  water  at 
69**,  and  in  950  pts.  at  212° ;  and  entirely  in- 
soluble in  liquids  containing  phosphates. 

Oxalate.  2  (CjOp,  LiO)  HO.  Neutral,  crys- 
tallizable, soluble  m  water,  unalterable  on  ex- 
posure, but  decomposes  when  heated.  The 
hmoxalate,  C,0,,  LiO  -f-  C-O,,  8  HO,  is  aUo 
crystallizable,  but  less  soluble  than  the  former. 


The  salts  of  lithia  impart  a'red  color  to  flame, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  strontia  in  this  re- 
spect. Chapman  heats  the  suspected  substance 
in  a  microcosm  of  chloride  of  barium,  which 
prevents  chloride  of  strontium  from  tinging 
the  flame.  If,  wlule  at  the  point  of  tlie  inner 
flame  no  redness  is  apparent,  lithia  is  absent, 
and  the  red  first  obtained  from  the  mineral, 
per  se,  is  due  to  strontia. 

LITHOFELLINIC  ACID.  Syr.  Lithofellic. 
Exists  as  the  predominant  constituent  of  Bk- 
zoARS,  and  is  extracted  by  hot  alcohol  from  its 
solution,  in  which  it  drops  on  cooling,  and  can 
be  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Prop.  When  pure  is  in  small,  colorless,  6- 
sided  prisms.  Sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  slowly, 
and  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  Fu:<es  at  401°, 
and  congeals  into  a  vitreous  mass,  whose  melt- 
ing point  is  then  220®  to  230°,  or  180°  lower 
than  that  of  the  crystallized. 

A  saturated  solution  of  the  lithofellinicate 
of  potassa  gives  white  precipitates  with  the 
neutral  salts  of  silver  and  lead ;  the  compound 
with  the  former,  however,  dissolves  during 
edulcoration.  The  crystallized  silver  salt  is 
obtained  differently: — By  mixing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
some  ammonia,  warming  the  solution  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate,  and  evaporating.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  and  acetic  acids  dissolve  it.  The  for- 
mer solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  water. 
From  the  latter  it  crystallizes  on  evaporation. 

Wohler's  formula  for  the  crystallized  acid  is 
C^oHjjOf  -|-  Aq ;  and  though  differing  from 
Ettllng  and  Wills  (C^jHj^Ot-I- Aq),  is  most 
probably  correct,  because  agreeing  in  the  num- 
ber of  equivs.  of  carbon  with  that  of  the  crys- 
tallized resin,  with  which,  in  all  its  properties, 
lithofellinic  acid  is  identical. 

Malaguti  and  Sarzeau,  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  obtained  lithagofdlinie  acid,  ^^q^Io^O  .^  -f- 
2  (NO  J,  and  by  dry  distillation  pyrolitnoftllink 
acid,  C4olla40«.  For  an  interesting  paper  upon 
the  mutual  relations  between  this  acid  and  the 
sulphur  of  the  oxbilc,  see  ^Chem.  Gaz.  iv.  471. 

LITHOMARGE.  Oeol.  A  compact,  clayey 
mass,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  various 
mineral  substances. 

LITMUS.     See  Lichexs. 

LIVER.  The  organ  of  the  bo«ly  which  se- 
cretes bile.  Boudet  gives  the  following  com- 
parative composition  of  a  healthy  and  morbid 
liver : — 

Ilealthj.  Morbid. 
Neutral  fat,  with  a  little  fat  acid  1-(^K)      80-20 

Cholesterin 017        1-88 

Extract  soluble  in  ether 0-84         — 

Solid,  insoluble  tissue : 21-00      13-82 

Water 76-39      6616 

Bernard  and  Barreswill,  {Comptet  Rendut, 
xxvii.,  p.  614.) 

Sugar,  also,  is  a  constituent  of  the  tissues. 

LIVER  OF  ANTIMONY.  See  AuxiMor*, 
p.  232. 

LIVER  OF  SULPHUR.  The  tersulphuret 
of  potassium  ss  K,  S,. 

LIXIVIATION.  The  separation  of  the  s^ 
line,  soluble  portions  of  permeable  bodies,  by 
infiltration  with  water.  The  term  is  moai  ^bkdat 
rally  applied  to  Oia  \iM«!bin%<A  «a^«a  wA  iSQur 


Lixiyiuic. 


LTMPH. 


Aloobolie 
Xztract 


Aqtwous 
Bxtraet 


10-066 


0-024 


line  materials,  and  the  prooess  is  based  npon 
the  same  principles  and  practice  as  is  that 
of  DispLACBMBNT.  Eduloobatiox  and  the 
irashing  of  precipitates  in  Analysis  are  kin- 
dred operations. 

LIXIVIUM.  The  old  term  for  the  saline  eo- 
lations obtained  by  Uxiriation. 

LOAM.  Agrie,  It  is  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
due  admixture  of  sand  and  clay.  The  moder- 
ate cohesion  of  its  particles  renders  it  a  yalu- 
able  mediam  for  the  entrance  of  Uie  air  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  for  the  supply  of  moisture 
to  Tegetation.  As  clay  or  sand  is  the  predomi- 
nant ingredient,  loam  is  friable  or  mellow, 
middling  or  heaty. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA.  Beish's  analysis  of 
,   the  herb  gare — 

Water 0110 

Essential  oil undeterminable 

Chlorophyll,    wax,    resin,  1 

and  stearin / 

UbeUn 0022 

Aromatic  resin 0*013 

Vegetable  gelatin 0-028 

Mucus  gum 0*06.0 

Salts  of  potassa,  lime,  mag-  * 
nesia,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese,  with  organic  and 

inorganic  acids 

■Jrtwct  /Mucus  gum 0-424 

pJJJ^  \  Vegetable  fibre 0-266 

Lobelm.  Prepared  by  treating  the  spirituous 
extract,  exhausted  by  ether,  with  alcohol  of 
0*819,  eyaporating  the  solution,  and  extracting 
the  residue  with  water.  The  brownish  acid 
solution,  on  cTaporation,  yields  lobelin,  which 
when  dry  is  a  shining,  gummy  substance,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  affected  by  the  acids, 
and  is  only  darkened  by  ammonia.  Tincture 
of  galls  throws  down  a  voluminous  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Vegetable  gelatin  is  the  soluble  portion  of  the 
spirituous  extract,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
so-called  mueue  gum,  unlike  the  lobelin,  is  not 
colored  by  iodine,  does  not  form  a  gelatinous 
mass  with  alcohol  or  acids,  nor  does  it  give 
pectic  acid  or  humin  by  boiling  with  alkalies, 
but  is  precipitated  as  a  shining  mass. 

The  lobelin  which  Calhoun  found  in  this  herb, 
forms  salts  with  the  adds.  The  acid  proper- 
ties of  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  he  ascribed  to 
Melic  acid. 

LOBOITE.    See  InoomASB. 

LOGWOOD.  The  wood  of  the  HtematoxgUm 
Campeehianvm,  Consists  of  Tolatile  oil,  hema- 
tin,  (HatmatoxgUHt)  fatty  or  resinous,  astrin- 
gent and  glutinous  matters,  acetic  acid,  woody 
fibre,  silica,  salts  of  lime,  potassa,  alumina, 
manganese,  and  iron. 

Its  principal  use  is  as  a  dye-stuff;  and  for 
oonTcnienoe  of  transportation  the  coloring 
matter  is  separated  by  water  at  steam-heat, 
eyaporated  to,  and  sold  under  the  form  of,  Ex- 
tract 

LOTALITE.    See  Hobitblbiidi. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC.    Nitrate  of  SiLTBm. 

LUPULIN.    See  Hops. 

LUSTRE.  Oer,  Glanx.  The  peculiar  kind 
aod  amount  of  light  refleeted  from  the  siufaoe 
7«« 


of  mineralt.  The  kind  of  hastrt  is  meioBk^ 
that  of  the  metals,  as  galena,  pyrites ;  vHreoui, 
that  of  broken  glass,  as  cryptallixed  quarti, 
topai;  resmoue,  like  common  rosin,  as  blende; 
pearfy,  as  talc,  lepidolite ;  «ttty,  a  pearly  lustre 
when  the  specimen  is  fibrous,  as  gypsum; 
adama$Ume,  tiiat  of  the  diamond.  The  amouo** 
of  lustre  is  splendeni]  when  a  surface  reflects  a 
perfect  image,  as  specular  iron ;  akining,  when 
the  image  is  not  well  defined ;  glUtenrng,  when 
no  image  is  reflected,  as  talc ;  glimmering,  when 
there  is  yery  little  reflection  of  light ;  and  dull, 
when  there  is  none,  as  clay.  Among  silicates 
a  deayage  face  is  often  pearly,  and  another 
surface  yitreous. 

LUTE.  Adhesiye  mixtures  of  earthy  or 
other  materials  for  dosing  joints  of  apparatus, 
so  as  to  preyent  the  escape  of  yapors.  Th^ 
are  plastic  when  moist,  and  in  this  state  are 
applied;  but  they  soon  harden  and  beooane 
impermeable  to  moisture  or  gases. 

Flaxseed  meal  and  whiting, 'softened  with 
water,  make  an  excellent  lute  for  yessels  used 
for  the  distillation  of  q>irits.  For  the  more 
penetrating  and  corrosiye  liquids,  such  as  am- 
monia, &c.,  caustic  lime  made  into  a  thick  paste 
with  glue,  must  be  used,  and  then  covered  over 
with  strips  of  glued  cotton.  For  subliming 
pots,  a  compost  of  ground  pipeclay,  sal  enixum, 
and  water  is  preferable.  Fat  lute,  which  wiU 
stand  eleyated  temperatures,  is  made  by  beat- 
ing powdered  dry  pipe-day  with  linseed  oil, 
until  it  becomes  soft  and  ductile.  As  it  softens 
by  heat,  it  must  be  confined  by  strips  of  bladder. 
PUuter  of  Partt,  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
is  a  yery  good  lute  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Iron  cement,  prepared  by  moistening  1  pt  of 
sulphur,  2  of  salammoniac,  and  80  of  iron  fil- 
ings, with  water,  is  used  for  making  permanat 
joints  between  surfaces  of  iron.  This  must  be 
mixed  only  in  quantity,  as  wanted. 

The  application  of  these  lutes  to  the  jointi, 
is  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glazier 
glaies  a  window  with  putty. 

In  analytic  and  the  nicer  chemical  operation!, 
the  juncture  of  glass  tubes  is  closed  and  con- 
nected by  strips  of  sheet  caoutchouc.  See  Mor- 
fit*s  ** Chemical  and  Pharmaceutic  Manwulationi." 

LUTEOLIN.     See  WoAn. 

LYCOPODIUM.  Chem.  Tech,  Syn.  Witoh- 
meal.  Vegetable  sulphur.  The  small,  pale, 
yellow,  dusty  particles  contained  in  the  cap- 
sules of  the  L,  clavaium  or  common  Club-mea, 
Used  in  medicine  for  enyeloping  pills,  and  in 
pyrotechny  to  represent  a  flash  of  lightning. 

LYDIAN  STONE.     See  Quaktx. 

LYMPH.  The  liquid  portion  of  Blood  de- 
void of  its  coloring  matter,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dilute  serum.  It  is  yeUow  and 
sometimes  opalescent ;  coagulates  in  10  or  15 
minutes  into  a  clear,  tremulous,  yellow  jellyr 
and  deposits  an  arachnoidal  coagulum  of  fibrin. 
The  reddual  fluid  is  rather  thi<&  and  oi^,  and 
under  the  microscope  exhibits  a  oorpnsenlar 
structure.  (MiiUer.)    Oeiger's  analysis  give*^ 

Water \ J! 088-7 

Extractive  matter 2-7 

Fibrin „ « 0^ 

Albumen 6*2 

Chloride  of  sodinm,  phoqkhatee  of  potassa 

and  soda,  and  salinary  matter 7"^ 

Fat  and  anunoniaoal  salts^ Jraocs 


MACE. 


MADDER. 


Ae  per  rentage  of  water  Taries  from  02)  to 
Mmt.  ct.  The  amoimt  of  fibrin  and  albumen 
diMn  aeeording  to  the  animal  whence  the 
^■ph  is  Uken.  and  the  state  of  its  health. 
Among  the  solid  constitoents,  the  proportion 
of  which  in  al»o  yariable,  some  chemists  hare 
fimnd  fat  in  the  form  of  oleate  of  soda.  For 
feteral  other  analyses,  see  Simon't  Chemittry, 
p.  289. 


M. 


MACE.     8ee  Mtristica. 

MACERATION.  The  extraction  of  the  solu- 
ble portions  of  a  substance,  by  steeping  in  a 
Menstruum  nt  the  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  atmoHphoro.  Displ^^ckment  with  a  cold 
liquid  wuul<i  be  a  more  effectual  and  economi- 
cal proce."?*. 

MACLURITE.     flee  Chondroditk. 

MADDKK.  The  root  of  the  Rubia  tinetorum. 
Levant,  Tnrknt^  or  Smyrna  madder  is  imported 
ia  the  whole  r«>ot.  Dutch  or  Zealand  madder 
Is  imported  gi-ound.  Four  kinds  of  the  pow- 
der are  diHtin^ui<«hed  : — crop  (thebcHt),  omhroy 
fmmen£y  and  mull  (the  worst).  French  madtUr 
if  Imported  both  ground  ana  whole ;  it  is  pro- 
dooed  in  the  environs  of  Avignon  and  Alsace. 
Ferdra. 

The  nature  of  the  coloring  matters  of  this 
dj»-stnff  was  investigated  in  1848  by  Girardin, 
who  rep<irt!*  his  results  in  the  Joum,  de  Pharm. 
for  that  year. 

Garanein.  A  more  or  less  clear  chocolate- 
colored  powder,  which  does  not  impart  any 
color  to  the  saliva  or  to  cold  water,  even  by 
long  contact.  This  garancin  is  the  charbon 
MHlpkftriqur  (it  MM.  Bobiquet  and  Colin,  de- 
prived of  every  trace  of  acid.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  on  the  2fUh  of  March.  1828,  by  MM. 
I>agier,  merchant,  and  Robiquet  and  Colin, 
professors  of  chemistry,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  thin  new  product. 

"The  problem  to  be  solved,"  say  the  pa- 
tentees, *'  is  lo  obtain  the  whole  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  madder  free  from  the  foreign 
bodies  which  t»rnish  its  lustre,  and  retain  it 
in  combinations  different  from  those  which  it 
ought  to  contract  with  the  mordants ;  now  the 
madder  in  its  natural  state  contains  coloring 
matter  in  various  conditions.  Thus,  in  the 
dyer^B  bath  it  separates  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  IS  cither  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
the  water,  whilst  the  other  remains  fixed  in 
the  ligneous  residue.  In  treating  the  exhausted 
residue,  which  is  generally  considered  worth- 
less, by  the  method  described  below,  a  quantity 
of  coloring  matter,  at  least  equal  to  that  first 
extracted  from  it,  is  obtained.  Besides,  the 
portion  which  the  water  carries  with  it,  either 
m  solution  or  in  suspension,  is  far  from  being 
attracted  by  the  mordant  of  the  stuffs  im- 
mersed in  it.  A  great  part  remains  in  the 
bath,  in  combination  with  some  substances 
whieh  retain  it  with  sufBcient  energy  to  pre- 
vent it  from  combining  with  the  mordants  be- 
yond a  certain  limit." 

The  following  is  the  process  proposed  by 
them : — '*  The  madder  is  immersed  in  from  5  to 
6  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  macerate 
■u  night,  in  order  that  the  portion  of  the 
oolorlng  substanee  whieh  dissolves  at  first  m»j 


have  time  to  subside ;  the  whole  is  then  throws 
upon  linen  strainers,  and  when  the  liquid  has 
passed  through,  the  grounds  are  pressed ;  they 
are  then  immersed  again  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  pressed,  and  this  operation  repeated 
once  more.  After  these  three  washings,  which 
serve  to  remove  a  green  substance,  besides 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  other  soluble  substanoea, 
the  grounds,  still  moist  and  well  crushed,  are 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  half  the 
amount  of  mad<Ier  first  employed ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, requisite  that  this  acid  should  be  diluted 
more  or  less  with  water,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature ;  this  is  done  when  it  is  about  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  turn  to  account  the  heat 
set  free  by  the  mixture.  The  acid  thus  diluted 
is  poured  quite  hot  over  the  madder ;  it  is  then 
agitated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  the 
I  mixture  is  thought  to  be  well  effected,  the  tem- 
'  perature  is  raised  to  212^  Fahr.,  and  main- 
:  tained  for  about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
'  time  the  substance  is  again  mixed  with  a  suit- 
!  able  quantity  of  water,  filtered,  and  washed  on 
the  strainers  until  the  liquid  passes  off  per- 
fectly insipid ;  it  is  then  pressed,  dried,  and 
passed  through  the  sieve. 

**  In  this  operation  the  acid  has  undergone 
no  alteration ;  it  has  merely  become  weaker 
and  charged  with  some  calcareous  salts,  which 
do  not  prevent  its  being  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  first  washinfl- 
water  might  also  be  turned  to  account,  since  it 
contains  much  sugar,  which  might  easily  bs 
converted  into  alcohol." 

M.  Schlumberger-Rouff  manufactured  the 
garancin -which  he  used  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing process: — "After  having  ground  the 
already  pulverized  madder  on  a  table,  by 
means  of  a  thick  wooden  rolling-pin  (such  as 
is  used  by  pastry  cooks),  it  was  placed  in  a 
leaden  basin,  then  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  and  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  1  '8554  spec.  grav.  poured  over  it,  whilst  two 
men  continually  stirred  the  mass  with  shovels, 
walking  around  the  basin.  When  the  charring 
(br&laye)  was  ended  it  was  washed  five  or  six 
times  in  barrels,  the  product  drained  upon 
linen,  and  then  dried  in  a  chamber  heated  by 
steam.  It  was  afterwards  ground  in  a  water- 
mill  made  upon  the  plan  of  pepper  or  coffee- 
mills.  This  garancin  was  very  acid,  and  could 
not  be  used  for  violet  colors." 

The  following  is  the  beharior  of  garancin 
towards  solvents : — 

Cold  dutiUed  water. — After  24  hours  of  eon- 
tact  it  has  only  assumed  a  pale,  yellowish 
color. 

DUtilUd  bailing  water, — ^Acquires  a  pale,  red- 
dish yellow  tint 

Cold  calcareous  water. — After  24  hours  it  is 
less  colored  than  with  cold  distilled  water. 

Boiling  calcareous  water. — A  somewhat  paler 
tint  than  with  distilled  boiling  water. 

Cold  Ume  water. — After  24  hours  the  tint  Is 
paler  than  that  with  distilled  boiling  water, 
and  than  that  with  boiling  calcareous  water. 

Water  acidulated  with  su^huric  acid. — Takes, 
after  some  hours,  a  slightly  greenish  yellow  tint. 

Water  acidulated  with  hydrodoric  add. — ^Takes, 
after  some  hours,  a  rather  darker  tint 

Cold  dimmed  water,  acidulated  wUk  mieric  ««&i. 
-— Takts,  afier  boba  Yknvsi^  %  Ta&nt  ^aaetjsa 
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tint,  and  the  blackish  gray  powder  beoomes  of 
a  brownish  red,  resembling  madder  become 
brown  by  age. 

Cold  dislilUd  water,  acidulated  with  acetie  acid. 
—Becomes  faintly  yellow. 

Acetie  acid  of  1*0704  spec,  grav, — Acquires, 
after  several  hours,  a  beautifol  reddish  yellow 
color. 

Caustic  ammonia. — Becomes  red  immediately, 
and  after  24  hours  the  liquor  is  strongly  colored 
crimson-red,  so  intense  that  it  is  no  longer 
transparent  in  a  great  mass. 

Water  slightly  alkalized  by  ammonia. — ^Imme- 
diately assumes  a  beautiful  claret-red  color. 

Caustic  soda. — A  dark,  reddish  brown  color. 

Water  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda. — Ac- 
quires quickly  a  bright  reddish  color,  of  Bur- 
g^dy  wine. 

Cold  alum  water. — ^Becomes  almost  immedi- 
ately of  a  chrome^red  color. 

Boiling  alum  water. — Acquires  immediately  a 
dark  red  color,  and  upon  cooling  deposits  flakes 
of  the  same  color,  but  paler. 

Alcohol  of  spec,  yraw.- 0*868,  and  Hydrated 
ether. — Assumes  rather  quickly  a  slight  red- 
dish yellow  color. 

Dyeing  with  garancin  is  effected  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  with  madder.  It  is  more  ad- 
Tantageous,  however,  to  raise  the  bath  at  once 
to  118**  Fahr.,  and  then  gradually  to  167°  or 
176°.  Garancin  only  yields  its  color  to  the 
tissue  impregnated  with  the  mordant  at  a  boil- 
ing temperature.  The  water  of  the  bath  ac- 
quires no  color  even  after  ebullition,  which 
always  terminates  the  dyeing  with  garancin. 

The  mordants  are  the  same  as  those  which 
are  employed  for  dyeing  with  madder. 

For  certain  colors  in  which  there  is  no  violet, 
sumach  is  sometimes  added  to  the  bath,  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  third  of  the  garancin  em- 
ployed. At  other  times,  for  red  grounds  for 
instance,  the  pieces  are  quercitronned  before 
garancing,  which  imparts  much  brightness  to 
the  red,  but  renders  the  violet  gray. 

The  proportion  of  garancin  used  in  dyeing 
calico  prints  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  tints  and  the  quantity  of 
color  required  by  the  pattern. 

When  the  garancins  are  neuter  and  the  wa- 
ters are  calcareous,  they  must  be  corrected  by 
adding  a  variable  proportion  of  sulphuric, 
acetic,  or  oxalic  acid  to  the  bath.  1  centilitre 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  1  '028  to  9  litres  of  water, 
or  15  centigrammes  of  oxalic  acid  to  a  litre  of 
water,  are  about  the  quantities  employed. 
When  sumach  is  added,  no  acid  is  employed. 

There  are  some  garancins  which  are  badly 
washed,  and  acid,  and  to  which  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  add  chalk  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  too  great  excess  of 
acid,  which  would  be  injurious ;  but  chalk  and 
alkalies  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  great  advantage  of  garancin  is,  that  it 
does  not  charge  the  white,  and  that  the  bleach- 
ing of  the  stuffs  dyed  with  garancin  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  nothing.  When  a  very  pure  white 
is  not  required,  it  suffices  merely  to  beat  and 
aufficiently  clear  the  pieces  after  the  garancing. 
When  a  perfect  white  is  required,  the  pieces 
are  passed  through  bran  for  1€^  or*20  minutes. 
Hot  water  or  bran  are  the  only  means  used  for 
clearing  them.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  ga- 
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ranoin  possectoes  a  great  advanti^e  over  mad- 
der, which  covers  all  the  whites,  and  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  use  soap,  and  to  clear 
them  more  or  less  after  the  process  of  dyeing. 

The  tints  obtained  with  garancin  are  gene- 
rally more  brilliant  and  lively  than  those  with 
madder.  The  red  is  vivid,  of  a  carmine  color 
of  extraordinary  purity,  whilst  the  madder  red, 
placed  by  its  side,  is  always  somewhat  yellow, 
or  of  a  fawn  color,  and  dull,  but  on  the  other 
hand  fuller.  The  puca  and  garnets  made  with 
garancin  are  much  more  velvety  than  those 
dyed  with  madder.  The  violets  are  not  so  pale 
and  delicate  and  gray  as  with  the  latter.  All 
the  tints  are  weaker,  and  cannot  so  well  bear 
soaping ;  they  also  require  great  care  in  the 
clearing,  and  resist  less  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  of  the  sun* 

All  the  garancins,  however,  do  not  afford 
tints  of  equal  richness  and  brilliancy.  Some 
kinds  produce  a  beautiful  red,  but  a  bad  violet 
color ;  other  kinds  afford  a  magnificent  pnce  or 
violet,  while  the  red  is  dull  brown. 

Testing  of  the  Garancins. — The  quality  of  the 
garancins  varies.  The  testing  of  them  is  on  a 
large  and  on  a  small  scale.  Li  the  latter  case 
samples  are  taken,  taking  care  to  cork  the 
labelled  bottles  in  which  they  are  enclosed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
dry,  which  in  summer  time  especially  causes 
an  amelioration  of  from  5  to  6  pr.  ct  in  a  few 
days,  on  account  of  the  water  which  evaporates. 

A  piece  of  calico,  printed  in  stripes  of  red, 
violet,  puce,  and  garnet  is  taken  (black  is  use- 
less, as  all  the  garancins  produce  that  well), 
not  gummed  as  usual,  and  dried.  As  many 
decimetres  are  cut  from  it  as  there  are  garan- 
cins to  be  tried,  and  the  pieces  are  marked  by 
notching  them  with  the  scissors :  the  notches 
must  correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the 
bottles. 

From  1  '9  grm.  to  2  grms.  of  garancin,  known 
to  be  good,  is  weighed  off  to  serve  as  standard, 
and  for  the  garancins  to  be  tried  we  take  1,  2, 
8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10  times  more  or  less  of  1-90 
or  2  grms.,  according  as  they  cost  1,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.,  more  or  less  than  the  standard  sample. 
As  the  samples  are  weighed,  they  are  each  put 
into  a  jug  with  a  wide  mouth,  holding  half  a 
litre,  with  from  2  to  2j^  decilitres  of  wtt«, 
containing  some  oxalic  acid  in  the  proportjcb 
of  15  centigrms.  to  a  litre.  The  jugs  are  num- 
bered, BO  as  to  correspond  with  the  samples  of 
the  garancins  and  strips  cf  calico.  They  an 
placed  in  a  water-bath,  in  a  copper  boiler  irith 
a  flat  bottom,  the  pieces  of  printed  calico  are 
immersed  in  them,  and  dyed  as  in  testing  the 
madders,  regulating  the  fire  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  158°  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
keeping  it  at  the  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour. 
After  the  process  of  dyeing,  the  samples  are 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  vessels, 
rinsed  in  water  and  beaten,  and  then  dried,  or 
previously  immersed  for  6  or  6  minutes  in  a 
bran-bath  at  167°.  When  dry  they  are  com- 
pared, and  in  this  manner  the  relative  tinc- 
torial value  of  the  garancins  may  be  estimated 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

In  employing  calicoes  whioh  present  at  the 
same  time-  stripes  mordanted  for  red,  violet, 
puce,  and  garnet,  it  is  seen  at  once  whether 
the  garancins  can  be  employed  with  advantage 
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for  all  colon,  or  for  what  tints  thej  are  most 
•sited.  The  same  garancin  does  not  always 
■idt  equally  well  for  red,  puce,  and  violet 
Oirardin.     {Chem.  Gaz.  ii.) 

Colorin.  (Alcoholic  extract  of  charbon  tul- 
pkurique,  Kobii(uet  and  Colin.)  The  residue 
from  the  distillation  of  the  alcoholic  liquid, 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the  charboa  sul- 
phurique  with  spirits  of  wine.  The  residue, 
which  consists  of  alizarin  still  impurified,  with 
ft  little  fatty  matter,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tract when  withdrawn  from  the  retort  It  is 
diluted  with  a  little  water  and  pressed,  in  order 
to  separate  the  fatty  matter  from  it  as  much  as 
possible.  When  dry  and  reduced  to  powder,  it 
is  of  a  yellow-ochre  color,  without  any  decided 
smell  or  taste;  moir^tened  it  stains  the  fin^rers 
strongly  of  a  yellr.w  color,  but  it  hardly  colors 
salira.  It  prer^ent.**  all  the  chemical  characters 
which  Robiquct  uud  Colin  assigucd  to  their 
aliiarin. 

Colorin  di«9olved  in  ammonia  and  the  liquor 
thickened  with  gum,  affords,  when  printed  on 
calicoes  with  aluiuinous  mordants  and  exposed 
lo  steam,  red  and  ro^e  colors,  which  are  by  no 
means  inferior  to  those  obtained  with  madder 
dyes,   (wirardin. 

The  later  examinations  of  other  chemists 
haye  presfcnted  the  composition  of  madder  dif- 
ferently from  the  foregoing,  and  it  is  now  de- 
clared that  the  root  contains  four  coloring 
principle!!,  riz. :  a  pttk  red,  a  yellow  (the  xan- 
thin  of  Kuhlman).  an  orange  (the  alizarin  of 
Robiquet  and  Colin),  and  a  purple  matter  (the 
purpurin  of  Claubry  and  Persoz).  According 
to  Decaisne,  however,  madder  contains  but  one 
coloring  matter,  and  that  is  a  yellow,  which 
passes  into  the  different  shades  of  red  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen. 

Xanthin.  Amorphous  and  yellow,  roadily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insolnVilc  in 
ether.  Alkalien  color  it  orange-red,  and  the 
acids  lemon-yellow.  Is  not  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  the  metallic  oxides,  but  is  sepa- 
rated in  an  impure  state  from  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  madder,  by  ^ater. 

Alizarin.  Cj^IIftO^.  Prep.  By  treating  the 
Charbon  aufphuritju*,  before  mentioned,  with 
boiling  alcohol,  adding  water,  distilling  the 
mixture,  separating  the  alizarin  from  the  aque- 
ous residue  by  filtration.  By  Sublimation  and 
washing  with  ether,  orange  crystals  are  ob- 
tained. 

Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  with  red  color; 
less  so  in  ether,  an«l  with  a  yellow  tint ;  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the 
former  precipitating  it  in  flocculu}  from  its 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This 
substance  is  identical  in  composition  and  ]fro- 
perties  with  the  Liznrinic  urMI,  recently  ex- 
tracted from  madder  by  Debus,  along  with 
oxylizannic  acid.  Its  salts  are  red  or  violet, 
and  excepting  those  of  potassa,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
[Ann.  dcr  Chem.  und  Pharm.  Ixvi.,  p.  3ol.) 

Purpurin.  Fusible  and  volatile.  Resembles 
the  preceding,  but  is  of  a  deeper  color,  and 
differs  from  it  in  being  readily  soluble  in  a 
boiling  alum  solution.  It  is  thus  extracted 
from  garancin^  and  is  then  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Is  less  soluble  in  water  than  ali- 
sarin,  and  Tery  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 


The  opinion  has  been  broached  that  the  vari- 
ous pigments  contained  in  the  root  of  the  mad- 
der, are  probably  oxides  of  one  and  the  same 
radical.  No  actual  investigation,  in  support 
of  this  view,  exists.  Kobiquet's  analysis  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  valueless  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  Runge,  who  proved  that  several 
volatile  pigments  are  contained  in  the  madder. 
The  highly  valuble  microscopic  examination 
of  Dccaisne  showed  that  the  red  pigments  are 
not  perceptible  in  the  fresh  root. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  is  met  with  in 
examining  the  madder  pigments,  is  the  sepa- 
rating of  them  from  one  another.  After  nu- 
merous experiments,  the  following  process  was 
found  most  advantageous.  The  ground  madder 
root  was  treated  with  water  in  a  wooden  vat,  and 
left  undisturbed  for  one  or  two  da^'s.  the  water 
poured  off,  and  the  madder,  after  being  pressed, 
i  repeatedly  extracted  with  a  boiling  concen- 
j  trate<l  solution  of  alum  in  a  copper  boiler. 
The  filtered  decoction  deposits,  on  cooling,  a 
i  reddish  brown  substance,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration.  When  the  clear  red  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
dissolved  pigment  generally  separates  in  the 
course  of  *1\  hours,  and  the  liquid  is  then  but 
very  faintly  colored :  the  pigment  is  collected 
on  u  filter,  and  dissolved  in  a  boiling  soluUon 
of  alum.  If  a  freijh  depoj^it  is  formed  on  cool- 
ing, it  is  separated  by  filtration,  iind  the  liquid 
again  treated  with  iiulphuric  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  is  washed  with  dilute 
boiling  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  with  cold 
water,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  then 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  madder- 
purple  which  is  deposited  is  dissolved  repeat- 
edly in  ether,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ether 
each  time  removed  by  rli.Htillation,  and  the  re- 
mainder allowed  to  evaporate,  when  the  pig- 
ment gradually  separates. 

The  madder-purple  obtained  in  this  manner 
forms  a  brilliant  clierry-red  powder,  which  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  tolerably  so  in 
boiling,  and  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  dissolves  in  nlkalieu  of  a  dark  red 
colrir,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in 
red  flakes.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  is  vola- 
tilized, apparently,  however,  undergoing  some 
change.  If  the  sealed  end  of  a  glass  tube, 
about  2}  inches  long  and  some  lines  in  diame- 
ter, is  blown  out  into  a  bulb,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  purple  conveyed  into  the  bulb,  and  this 
immersed,  together  with  a  thermometer,  in  a 
platinum  crucible  of  moderate  size,  half-filled 
with  oil,  and  heat  applied ;  the  portion  of  the 
tube  projecting  out  of  the  oil  becomes  coated 
at  4.*}7°,  with  a  violet  film ;  and  if  the  tempe- 
rature is  raised,  this  portion  of  the  tube  if 
gradually  filled  with  minute  crystals  of  the 
pigment.  This  property  of  madder-purple  is 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  Ilungc,  according 
to  whom  the  sublimed  madder-[»urple  is  not 
crystalline.  On  filling  a  small  platinum  cruci- 
ble of  about  3  centimetres  in  height  one-fourth 
full  with  madder-purple,  placing  a  small  funnel 
stopped  with  some  paper  over  the  crucible,  and 
cautiously  heating  over  the  lamp,  in  a  eand- 
bath,  a  quantity  of  the  most  beautiful  crystaU, 
of  a  cherry-red  color,  are  obtained.  T^vn^ 
crygtils,  however,  lio  \oTi««c  Yy^^^-wSSblV'*'^ 
^11  l^'i 
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anh  ft  red,  but  a  yiolet  solution ;  the  resido&ry 
portion  in  the  crucible  affords,  when  it  has  not 
been  heated  too  strongly,  the  same  riolet  color 
with  potash.  Madder-purple  yielded,  on  analy- 
Bis,  CjgUjpO,,. 

The  behavior  of  the  madder  pigments  to- 
wards concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  of  yast 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  garancin. 
When  madder-purple  or  madder-red,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  is  dissolved  in  cold,  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  is  of  a 
splendid  cherry-red  color;  if  to  this  solution 
•  firom  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  volume  of 
water  be  added,  the  coloring  matter  separates 
unaltered  from  the  hot  liquid.  If  the  solution 
of  the  pigments  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  heated  to  230°,  the  pigments  are  not  altered 
even  at  this  temperature;  they  separate  un- 
changed when  the  still  hot  solution  is  cautiously 
poured  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  If,  in 
the  preparation  of  garancin,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  diluted  with  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
its  volume  of  water,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
any  considerable  quantity  of  the  pigment  being 
dissolved  in  it;  nevertheless  antacid  of  this 
strength  immediately  blackens  a  shaving  im- 
mersed in  it  The  employment  of  too  concen- 
trated an  acid  has,  judging  from  this  behavior, 
the  disadvantage  that  the  flakes  of  pigment 
which  separate  on  dilution  are  readily  carried 
away  by  the  wash-water.  From  the  above  ex-, 
periments,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  need  for  so  much  anxiety  respecting  the 
temperature  in  the  preparation  of  garancin,  as 
many  directions  given  in  chemical  works  would 
make  it  appear. 

Sublimed  Madder-purple,  Forms  beautiful 
crystals,  but  its  behavior  towards  alkalies 
shows  that  the  madder-purple  experiences 
some  change  during  the  sublimation,  which  is 
also  confirmed  by  analysis ;  for  it  yielded — 

Carbon 58-80 

Hydrogen 6*19 

Oxygen 40-61 

What  this  change  is,  has  not  been  determined, 
except  so  far  as  regards  the  generation  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Robiquet  and 
Colin,  the  crystals  of  alizarin  are  accompanied 
by  a  fatty  substance,  which  prevents  their  dis- 
solving in  water ;  this  substance  is  said  to  be 
removed  by  moistening  with  alcohol,  and  the 
aliiarin  rendered  soluble.  The  assumption  of 
a  fatty  substance  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon 
some  error.  If  sublimed  or  unsublimed  mad- 
der-purple or  madder-red  is  moistened  with  a 
few  drops  of  alcohol,  the  pigment,  which  alone 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  passes  with  the  alcohol 
on  mixing  with  water,  into  solution ;  the  same 
happens  when  they  are  just  moistened  with 
ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  supposed  fatty 
substance.  The  crystals  of  the  sublimed  mad- 
der-purple dissolve  with  difficulty  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  alum ;  their  solubility  is  increased 
by  reducing  them  to  powder. 

Madder-red.  This  substance  is  contained  in 
the  precipitate  which  subsides  from  the  hot 
decoction  on  cooling ;  if  this  deposit  be  boiled 
with  alcohol  to  which  a  concentrated  solution 
of  alum  has  been  added,  there  is  obtained  on 
eooling  two  strata  of  pigments;  the  upper 
770 


bright  red,  floccnlent  layer  is  removed  with  a 
pipette,  and  some  of  the  above  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  solution  of  alum  poured  upon  the 
lower  dark-brown  deposit,  which  is  then  heated, 
and  again  treated  as  above.  When  the  flakes 
of  the  upper  layer  produce  a  pure  violet  solii> 
tion  with  potash,  the  brown  sediment  is  washed 
after  their  removal  with  dilute,  b6iling  muri- 
atic acid,  and  afterwards  with  water,  dried, 
and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves tiie  madder-red,  leaving  behind  a  brown 
substance.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off*,  the 
pigment  dissolved  in  ether,  a  portion  of  the 
ether  removed  by  distillation,  the  solution  then 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation ;  and,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pigment  has  separated, 
Uie  remainder  poured  off*.  The  treatment  with 
ether  is  repeated  until  a  powder  of  a  pure 
brilliant  yellow  color  is  obtained. 

Madder-red  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether; 
with  potash  it  yields  a  riolet  solution;  am- 
monia and  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates  dis- 
solve it  with  a  red  color.  It  behaves,  when 
heated,  quite  analogous  to  madder-purple ;  at 
487°  it  begins  to  volatilise,  and  is  deposited  in 
beautiful  orange-yellow  needles.  An  attempt 
to  reduce  both  madder-red  and  madder-purple, 
according  to  Preisser's  method,  has  not  tMsen 
successful.  A  small  quantity  of  madder-red 
submitted  to  analysis,  yielded  the  following 
results : — CjgHgOg. 

The  formula  Cj^HjOg,  as  well  as  tJhe  preced- 
ing ones,  must  only  oe  regarded  as  convenient 
expressions  of  the  analytical  results. 

Sublimed  Madder-red.  The  behavior  of  this 
substance  agrees  with  that  of  the  unsublimed 
pigment ;  the  crystals  are  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  with  ease  in  ether  and  aloohoL  It 
is  probable  that  its  composition  does  not  differ, 
although  the  analysis  yielded  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent result,  rix. — 

Carbon 67-71 

Hydrogen 4-51 

Oxygen 27-78 

It  appears  to  result,  from  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, that  madder-red  may  pass  into 
madder-purple  by  the  assimilation  of  1  equiv. 
water  and  5  equivs.  oxygen, 

CasHpO,  +  HO  +  5  O  «  C^H.^Oj^. 

If  we  adopt  the  formula  CggHi^Oji  instead 
of  C7H.O4,  the  sublimed  purple  differs  from 
the  red  pigment  only  in  containing  7  more 
equivs.  of  water. 

In  some  experiments  which  Shiel  made  with 
a  Tiew  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  oxygen 
upon  these  pigments,  madder-purple  did  not 
absorb  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas  dur- 
ing 48  hours*  confinement  in  a  tube  filled  with 
oxygen,  and  remained  unaltered;  madder-red 
appeared  to  become  converted  into  the  purple 
pigment,  for  in  attempting  to  close  with  the 
blowpipe  the  apparatus  containing  the  madder- 
red,  an  explosion  resulted,  and  the, substance 
was  scattered  in  all  directions ;  at  several  parts 
of  the  tube  there  were  dark,  circular  spots; 
and  what  was  collected  of  the  substance  was 
of  a  brown  color,  and  no  longer  yielded  with 
potash  a  violet,  but  a  red  solution.  (JMig*i 
Annalm,  October,  1846.) 
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Mmdder  Idke.  Ingiefield's  process  is  to  en- 
dose  the'  best  crop  madder  in  a  bag,  and  beat 
it  well  in  saccessive  portions  of  water  until  it 
eeaees  to  giTe  color.  The  mixed  liquors  are 
then  boiled  in  an  enamelled  vessel,  and  treated 
with  1  ox.  of  alum  (dissoWed  in  1  pt.  hot  water) 
to  erery  2  oz.  madder.  Stir  well,  and  during  the 
agitation  gradually  add  1 J  oz.  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iialt  of  tartar.  When  it  has  cooled  and 
settled,  decant  the  supernatant  yellow  liquor, 
agitate  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  decant, 
(h>ain,  and  dry.  The  yield  is  about  2o  pr.  ct. 
Ure's  method,  which  differs  but  slightly  from 
this,  is  given  in  his  Dietionary  of  ArU  and  Manu- 
facturfM. 

AduUerationM.  The  high  price  of  madder, 
and  the  facility  of  adulterating  it  with  foreign 
paWeruIeut  matters,  subjects  the  powdered 
root  to  a  number  of  sophistications.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  adulteration: — £arthy  or 
mineral  substances,  and  sometimes  vegetable 
substances,  the  color  of  which  resembles  that 
of  madder. 

1.  AdulUration  by  Mineral  tubntancen.  The 
mineral  substances  are  brick-dust,  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  yellowish  sand,  yellowish  clay  or 
argillaceous  earth.  A  ma<ider  which  contains 
eerthy  substances  grates  between  the  teeth 
when  chewed. 

A  small  quantity  of  suih  a  madder,  for  ex- 
ample from  25  to  30  grms.,  introduced  into  a 
larg^  glass  globe  and  diluted  with  5  or  6  litres 
of  water,  quickly  deposits  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earthy  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  When  the  suspended  madder  is  de- 
canted and  the  deposit  agitated  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water,  the  earthy  substances  are 
isolated,  and  may  be  examined.  However,  to 
determine  the  proportion,  more  exact  processes 
must  be  bad  recourse  to.  The  best  is  that  of 
calcining,  at  a  red  heat,  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
5  grms.  of  the  madder  under  examination  are 
first  dried  completely  at  212^  Fahr.,  and  are 
weighed  with  great  exactness,  and  then  put 
into  the  platinum  crucible,  which  must  be 
weighed   beforehand.     The   crucible  is   shut. 


and  heat  gradually  applied.  When  perfectly 
incinerated  the  crucible  is  taken  out  of  the 
furnace,  and  left  to  cool,  and  then  weighed; 
its  weight  being  deducted  ft'om  the  quantity 
employed,  the  difference  gives  the  proportion 
of  cinders  obtained. 

These  cinders  are  composed. — 1st,  of  the 
fixed  mineral  matters  contained  in  the  root, 
and  2d,  of  the  earthy  substances  foreign  to  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  root,  and  which 
have  been  accidentally  or  fraudulently  mixed 
with  the  madder. 

Madder  which  is  very  pure,  and  quite  free 
from  its  epidermis,  or  any  foreign  earthy  mat- 
ter, and  dried  with  care,  gives  by  incineration 
5  pr.  ct.  of  ash ;  that  of  the  Lizaris  of  l*ro- 
vcnce,  stripped  of  it^  pellicle,  gives  on  an 
average  8*80  pr.  ct.  ash. 

According  to  M.  Henri  Schlumberger,  100 
pts.  of  Alsatian  Lizaris  washed  in  distilled 
water  and  dried  at  212®,  give  7-20  pr.  ct.  of 
ash,  whilst  100  pts.  of  Lizaris  of  Avignon,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  give  8*706. 

.\ccording  to  M.  Chevreul,  100  pts.  of  Lizaris 
from  the  Levant,  dried  at  212®,  give  9*80  ash. 

When  an  Avignon  madder,  8FF  (the  mark 
most  generally  used),  subjected  to  the  test  of 
incineration,  gives  a  greater  weight  of  ash  than 
5  pr.  ct,  which  is  the  mean  of  numerous  ex- 
periments, the  excess  must  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  earthy  or  sandy  mutters, 
either  arising  from  adulteration  or  a  careless 
preparation  of  the  powder. 

When  the  excess  is  only  from  three  to  foor- 
hundredths,  it  is  probably  owing  to  some  fault 
in  the  preparation  of  the  madder,  the  manu- 
facturer not  having  separated  the  epidermis 
(which  is  always  coated  with  the  earth  which 
surrounds  the  root)  carefully  enough  by  grind- 
ing ;  but  when  the  excess  is  above  4  or  5  pr.  ct, 
or  more,  it  is  the  result  of  fraud. 

The  madders  obtained  from  tlie  merchants 
give  very  variable  results  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  ash  which  they  furnish,  as  the 
following  table  shows : — 


P«r  cent  of  Aih. 

On  6  trials  the  mulle  madder  of  Avignon  gave 4*00 

On  7  trials  the  madder  SF  of  Avignon  gave  from :.... 12-40  to  20-00 

On  18  trials  the  madder  8FF  of  Avignon  gave  from 7*40  to  28*00 

On  4  trials  the  madder  SFFRP  of  Avignon  gave  from 1200  to  10-00 

On  3  trials  the  madder  SFFl*  of  Avignon  gave  from 10*00  to  10-80 

On  7  trials  the  madder  EXTF  of  Avignon  gave 10*00 


When,  in  testing  a  madder  by  incineration, 
the  quantity  operated  on  amounts  to  5  grms., 
the  weight  of  the  ash  must  be  multiplied  by 
20,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  100  pt*4.,  and  from 
the  figure  obtained,  7  pts.,  representing  the 
mean  weight  of  ash  pr.  ct.  furnished  by  good 
madder,  subtracted;  the  surplus  then  repre- 
sents the  proportion  of  earthy  matters  or  of 
sand  added  by  the  manufacturer.  Conse* 
qnently,  a  madder  furnishing  10*40  pr.  ct.  of 
ash,  will  contain  9-40  pr.  ct.  of  foreign  matter. 

2.  Adulteration  by  Vegetable  titbit ances.  The 
▼egetable  substances  introduced  into  the  mad- 
ders are  powders  of  little  or  no  value,  such  as 
sawdust,  almond-shells,  bran,  the  bark  of  the 
io-ealled  pine-tree,  mahogany  wood,  logwood, 
sendal  wood,  and  fir-tree  wood. 

The  sophistication  of  madders  by  these  dif- 


ferent substances  is  much  more  prejudicial  to 
the  dyer  than»^hat  by  mineral  substances ;  for 
besides  diminishing,  like  the  latter,  the  quan- 
tity of  coloring  matter  of  a  given  weight  of 
madder,  they  also  injure  the  dye,  either  by 
absorbing  the  coloring  matter,  or  by  prevent- 
ing the  colors  becoming  so  bright. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
what  kind  of  vegetable  substance  a  madder 
has  been  adulterated ;  it  is  mostly  only  possible 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  a  mixture.  This, 
however,  is  the  most  important  point,  and  the 
practical  man,  after  all,  only  needs  to  know  the 
tinctorial  worth  of  the  madder  which  he  bays. 

Determination  of  Cohring  power.  One  method 
is  to  test  the  coloring  power  by  means  of  Lft-> 
billardidre*s  colorimeter.  The  second^  in.  dft- 
tsrmining  thU  coVoim^  v^im«c>  %»ii^  %sk  ^^^ 


soUdltj  and  bnlliaiicy  af  tte  coiOTSt  hj  nn 
Dpefrttioti  of  dyoiiig-  The  third  experiment  b 
\xi  aacertam  the  iib salute  quftntitv  of  the  color^ 
itig  i>rinclple«  Tbese  fliflTer^JBt  experitnGnts  are 
alw&7»  niad«  cotDpuratiTely*  bj  t^kiDg  for  Ij^pe 
Ui  mnvlder  prup tired  witli  all  po^Bible  care,  and 
biviii^  tb&  flivide  ifififks  as  that  nurler  ex&tni- 
fifttioii,  Ai  vitJi  itidigo  and  other  tmctoHnl 
aabstaiLceji*  o  single  cxpeHmcut  b  not  stiM- 
deni;  and  bj  re&son  of  the  difficulty  there  m 
ot  oorrectlj  T«rifyiiig  the  vulue  ov  tbe  q\mlUj 
of  the  mfiMJderBj  it  is  iii*lii!penajiblcj  m  ortier  to 
decide  with  frnj  dert«inty,  to  ehec^k  the  ojc p cri- 
men ta  by  each  other.  Thif  13  the  only  way  of 
ahtftlTtiTig  ftftCisfactorj  results. 

1.  Dfffrmifiation  0/ the  Coloring  pm^er  by  ihi 
C&hrijnrltr*  The  follomug  is  the  mode  of  ope- 
miion  with  the  colorimetei'  of  Lsvliillardifere : — 
The  typQ  mnddor  and  the  m adder  under  eiaml- 
natlAU  ftro  dried  at  262^  Fohi%,  and  an  account 
U  kept  uf  th«  reapective  quantities  of  hygroma- 
trio  water  thej  contain.  25  grm^.  af  each 
simple  itrv  then  mixed  with  260  grma,  of  water 
a|  6^^.  After  3  boarti  of  cpntact  th?  whole  m 
thtowti  upon  ft  linen  cloth.  A  second  macera- 
tion is  m^de  with  the  s^me  amount  of  waierf 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  madderv 
are  then  washed  with  250  grms.  of  cold  water, 
dried  at  212^»  and  weighed^  In  order  to  aiscer- 
tain  tlie  proportionf  of  soluhle*  sftcehax'inej  and 
umctlagiuoud  matters  which  they  buve  lost  by 
the^e  preliminary  YraahiDg^p  whii'h  only  remove 
an  insignificant  qnantity  of  red  coloring  matter* 
5  grm^,  of  each  of  the  two  niiidderfi  are  then 
introduced  into  little  glass  globes  with  40  pta, 
of  water  aud  6  pts*  of  verj^  pnrc  alam,  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  boiling  liquids 
filtered.  T^ie  p'ound:^  uvo  washed  with  *i  pt9., 
Qf  \mx  wfiter^  Two  other  dccoutkm?*,  similTvr 
to  the  first,  nre  inndeT  and  each  time  the  reaidu<^ 
is  washed  with  2  ^U.  of  hot  water»  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  three  decoctiou^  are  combined, 
and  the  liquids  from  the  two  s^amplea  of  madder 
compared  by  the  colorimeter. 

Without  doubt  this  eiianunation  witli  tlio 
colorimeter  is  not  sufficiently  occurate,  btit  it 
uflfortJs  Taluable  indications,  which,  joined  to 
thoae  resulting  from  the  following  testa^  enable 
u^  to  give  n  deeided^  opinion. 

2.  DfUrmimiHon  (tf  the  Titictort^l  pov>er  Iflf 
3jfeinff.  In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
madder  by  dyeing,  a  madder  of  superior  quality 
musit  be  taken,  jxa  a  type  of  comparirfoti^  with 
which  e^eiti^  or  mordanted  crtlicoes  have  been 
already  dyed,  by  acting  with  determinate 
quantities  of  powder^  tissue,  and  water 

Whatever  vegetnble  powders  may  have  been 
frnudiUently  introduced  into  the  ro  add  era, 
whether  tiucterial  or  inert,  they  cnu  never 
lead  to  error  aa  to  the  true  tinctorial  value  of 
the  mixture,  inasmueh  as  the  cijh>r^  which  they 
afford,  and  which  saturate  the  mordants  at  the 
same  time  as  the  red  ]iriuciple  of  tlie  madder, 
cannot  withstand  the  action  of  the  clcaring^f  as 
the  later  does  ;  they  run,  as  iij  said  in  the  soap 
and  tin-batha,  and  in  the  end  there  only  re- 
mains the  color  from  the  madder,  upon  the 
tissue.  The  clearings  are  therefore  necessary 
Ut  show  the  solidity  and  Tivacity  of  the  tmte 
obtained. 

8.  DeUtmination  of  ik^  Qiifrnfitr/  0/  the  Color- 
in^  principU,     The  moot  exact  ^TO(i«vva  kvtKwio 
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rst  heated  nearly  to  fasion,  and  then  by 
ing  the  tube  the  potassium  is  allowed  to 
ipon  the  chloride.  Strong  ignition  en- 
irith  the  formation  of  magnesium  and 
de  of  potassium,  the  latter  of  which  is 
fl  out.  It  is  ^ilrer-white,  lustrous,  mal- 
,  ductile,  and  readily  fusible,  and  by  gal- 
Q  is  obtained  in  8-hedra.  It  is  perma- 
n  dry,  oxidizes  slowly  in  moist  air,  bums 
heated  highly;  oxidizes  slowly  in  hot 
.  rea<niy  in  acid  water.  Sym.  Mg.  £q. 
,  {158-35.     0  =  100  or  12G7.     H  =  1. 

Vajnefia.  Magnia,  calcined  or  caustic 
jsia.  Ger.  Talkerde,  IJittercrde.  MgO. 
led  by  heating  the  carbonate  or  hydrate ; 
he  former  as  a  white,  very  loose  powder, 
.he  latter  more  dense.  It  slightly  blues 
me(\  red  litmus  paper,  but  is  not  caustic ; 
>y  galvanism  or  the  hydroxygcn  blowpipe, 
ns  a  hydrate  which  is  precipitated  from 
ms  by  cau.stic  fixed  alkali,  and  dries  to 
nost  translucent,  brittle  mass  (found  in 
5  as  Hydrous  Magnesia).  It  is  soluble 
at  '"ilKK)  pts.  cold,  and  8()000  pts.  boiling 
When  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt, 
sated  to  redness  before  the  blowpipe,  it 
es  roHc-red. 

i.  This  earth  has  not  a  very  strong  at- 
>n  for  acids,  except  the  sulphuric  and 
boric.      Its   soluble   salts  have  a  bitter 

the  insoluble  salts  are  soluble  in  muri- 
3id,  except  the  ignited  phosphate.  Caus- 
tassa  or  soda  precipitates  magnesia  per- 
,  unlei«s  ammoniacal  salts  bo  present; 
nia  and  carbonated  alkalies  precipit^ite 
»erfcctly;  borate  or  phosphated  alkali 
9  it  down  imperfectly,  even  when  heated; 

free  ammonia  be  present,  the  double 
bate  of  ammonia  and  ma^csia  remove:} 
'  al!  the  earth  from  solution ;  oxalic  acid 
xalntes  throw  it  down  from  neutral  and 
le  solutions,  which  is  prevented  by  sal- 
niac. 

^uIjihurH.  By  papsing  sulphuretted  hy- 
1  thrf»ugh  mngncHia  in  water,  it  ia  dis- 
,  ftjnninj;  sulphydrate  of  sulphuret  of 
fsium.  If  a  concentratc<l  solution  of  sul- 
ate  of  pota.«.«ium  be  added  to  this  sohi- 
hydratcd  sulphuret  of  magnesium  prc- 
tes. 

Salts. 
^lahid.*. — ChhmHe  of  }fngn'siHm  occurs  in 
iter  and  salines.  The  solution  is  made 
solving  magnesia  in  muriatic  acid.  By 
rating  equal  parts  of  the  muriate  and 
moniac  to  dryness,  and  putting  it  gradu- 
ito  an  ignited  platinum  crucible,  or  by 
ig  1  pt.  magnesia  and  2  pts.  salamnioniac 
ftll  ammoniacal  salt  is  volatilized,  fused, 
doride  of  magnesium  is  formed  It  is 
usible  and  unaltered  apart  from  water, 
'  water  and  heat  is  resolved  into  muriatic 
nd  mnguesia.  The  hydrous  salt  crystal- 
»rith  the  form.  MgCf-f-  0  110.  It  forms 
ftallizable  double  salt  with  chloride  of 
jnm  =  KCl  +  2  MgCl  +  12  HO.  The 
k,  also  formed  direct,  forms  a  dry  and 
as  salt,  the  latter  with  the  form.  MgBr  -f- 
The  iodide  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 
hese  salts  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
J  Are  deUqaeBcent     The  fluoride^  formed 


direct,  is  a  white  powder,  bearing  ignition 
without  decomposition,  insoluble  in  water, 
scarcely  in  acids. 

2.  Sulphate,  Syn.  Epsom  salt  Oer,  Bitter- 
salz.  It  occurs  in  quantity  in  many  salines, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  crystalliza- 
tion, especially  from  the  mother  waters  after 
the  separation  of  common  salt.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared direct  by  the  solution  of  native  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  or 
from  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime  by  ignition, 
slacking  with  water,  treatment  with  half  as 
much  pyroligncous  acid  as  would  be  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  whole,  whereby  lime  is  chiefly 
extracted,  and  the  residue  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  or  copperas.  The  presence  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  known  by  treating  its  solution 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  renders  it 
strongly  alkaline;  of  a  salt  of  iron  by  sul- 
phuret of  ammonium  or  pru.ssiate  of  potash; 
of  copper  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
browns  it.  Iron,  the  most  common  impurity, 
is  removed  by  digesting  or  boiling  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  carbonate  of 
lime.  Epsom  salt  is  in  the  form  of  needles,  of 
the  triclinate  cryst.  system,  with  the  form. 
MgO,  SOj  -}-  7  HO.  1  pt.  is  soluble  in  0-799 
pts.  water  at  i>0^,  and  the  solution  has  a  spec. 
grav.  =  ]  -293. 

Per  cent,  of  the  Cryst,  Salt  in  Solutioru  at  59®. 


Sp.  Or.  Pr.  Ct 
1-270...47-30 
1-280...4M7 
M74...83-8:J 
Mr)0...28o8 
M40...20-47 


8p.  Gr.  Pr.  Ct. 
1128...24-24 
1-111...21-26 
1-098...18-69 
l-080...ir,.2o 
10G4...12-28 


8p.0r.  Pr.Ct 
1055...  10-71 
1048...  8-25 
1029...  5-6« 
1010...  1.90 


It  is  much  more  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  water 
than  in  pure  water.  A  saturated  solution  be- 
low 32®  forms  crystals  with  12  HO.  By  evapo- 
rating until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  sui'face,  or 
by  heating  Epsom  salt  to  120®,  a  salt  is  formed 
with  0  HO.  r.y  heating  Epsom  salt  to  212® 
over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  it  loses  5  eq.  HO ; 
by  heating  it  in  the  air  to  270®  it  loses  0  HO, 
while  the  last  eq.  HO  requires  over  400®  for 
its  expulsion.  Ep.som  salt  forms  a  double  salt 
with  potassa,  which  occurs  in  sea-water  and 
salines  with  the  form.  KO,  SO,  4-  MgO,  SO, 
4-  0  HO.  A  salt  isomorphous  with  this  one  is 
formed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  soda 
double  salt  has  a  similar  formula  with  G  HO. 

The  hyposulphate  (dithionatej  formed  from 
Epsom  salt  and  the  barytic  dithionate,  is  crys 
tallizable.  The  sulphite,  formed  dinet,  ft  white 
powder  or  in  fine  crystals,  is  soluble  in  20  pts. 
water.  By  boiling  the  sulphite  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  dithionite  or  hyposulphite  ia  obtained, 
crystallizable,  permanent  in  air. 

3.  Carbonate.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  dis 
solved  in  carbonic  acid,  and  exposed  to  great 
cold  in  winter,  forms  crystals  with  the  form. 
MgO,  COj,  4-  5  HO ;  by  keeping  the  solution 
at  122®  it  crystallizes  as  MgO,  CO, -}-  S  HO; 
by  evaporating  to  dryness,  it  forms  crystals, 
resembling  arragonite  =5  MgO,  CO,' 

Magnesia  or  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  Epsom  salt  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda.     The  more  dilntA  tK^  «R\A.>UL'ni^ 
the  looser  is  the  preovpYtaXft,  «i\dL\s^  ttt^ivtv^W 
while  stUl  mo\at,  it  \>^om«s  %\aSL\wi^«t.   '^i 


MAGNESIUM. 


MAIZE. 


heating  the  solutions,  the  precipitate  is  more 
dense,  but  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  passes 
off,  the  more,  Uie  longer  and  higher  it  is  heated. 
By  precipitating  in  the  cold,  more  neutral  hy- 
drate is  formed,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
magnesia  remains  in  solution,  from  the  forma- 
tion  of  an  acid  salt ;  heat  expels  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  magnesia  almost  wholly 
precipitates  as  a  basic  salt.  The  quantity  of 
magnesia  varies  in  the  precipitate,  according  to 
the  mode  of  preparation,  from  88  to  49  pr.  ct. 
A  double  carbonate  is  formed  by  mixing  muri- 
ate or  nitrate  of  magnesia  with  an  excess  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  has  the  form.  KO, 
2  CO,  -t-  2  (MgO,  COj)  +  9  HO.  A  similar 
salt  IS  similarly  made  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda;  and  both  are  decomposed  by  water. 
The  ammonia  double  salt  is  NH.,  C0»  -|-  MgO, 
COa  -f  6  HO. 

4.  Nitrate  is  formed  direct  and  crystallizes 
on  cooling  a  concentrated  solution  with  the 
form.  MgO,  NOj  +  6  HO.  By  fusion  at  600° 
it  loses  5  eq.  water.  Chlorate  of  magnesia  re- 
sembles the  salt  of  lime.  The  hypochlorite  with 
MgCl,  made  like  bleaching  salt,  has  similar 
properties.  The  perehlorite  is  deliquescent, 
crystallixable,  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  bromate 
crystallizes  in  regular  8-hedra,  and  is  soluble 
in  1  '4  cold  water. 

5.  A  basic  Phosphate  is*  formed  by  precipi- 
tating Epsom  salt  with  common  phosphate  of 
soda;  and  a  white  powder,  which  dried  at  212° 
is  8  MgO,  POj  4-  5  HO ;  fuses  to  a  clear  glass 
at  a  white  heat  and  is  still  soluble  in  acids. 
The  ignited  salt  contains  54*34  pr.  ct  phospho- 
ric acid  and  46-66  pr.  ct.  magnesia.  It  occurs 
in  bones,  calculi,  plants,  in  the  hull  of  grain, 
&c.  The  neutral  salt  is  formed  by  adding 
phosphoric  acid  to  acetate  of  magnesia  and 
slowly  evaporating ;  or  by  mixing  2  pts.  Epsom 
salt  in  82  water  with  3  pts.  phosphate  of  soda 
in  82  water,  and  setting  aside  to  crystallize. 
Form.  2  MgO,  PO^,  HO  +  14  HO,  of  which 
water  8  eq.  pass  off  at  212°,  6  more-  at  350°, 
and  the  last  at  a  still  higher  heat;  when  heated 
to  redness  it  is  insoluble  in  acids.  1  pt.  of  the 
cryst.  salt  is  slowly  soluble  in  822  pts.  cold 
water,  which  at  212°  deposits  a  part,  which 
will  not  all  redissolve  on  cooling ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  acid  water.  An  acid  salt  announced 
by  Gregory  is  made  by  heating  magnesia  or  a 
phosphate  with  an  excess  of  glacial  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  and  has 
the  formula  3  MgO,  2  PO^. 

Pyrophosphate  is  procip.  from  Epsom  salt 
by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  an  excess 
of  which  it  redissolves.  Metaphosphate  is 
thrown  down  only  from  acetate  of  magnesia. 
Hypophosphite  and  phosphite  are  crystallizable ; 
the  former  with  the  form.  MgO,  PO  -f  8  HO ; 
the  latter  forms  a  double  salt  with  ammonia. 

The  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia is  found  in  some  calculi,  &c.  and  is 
always  formed  when  phosphoric  acid,  mag- 
nesia, and  ammonia  come  together,  but  it 
separates  slowly  from  the  liquid,  and  only  then 
entirely  when  an  excess  of  phosphate  is  pre- 
sent. It  forms  fine  prisms  or  a  white  crystal- 
line, gritty  powder,  insoluble  ih  water  contain- 
ing phosphate,  scarcelv  soluble  in  pure  water 
and  other  saline  solutions.  Its  form,  is  NH., 
a  MgO,  PO5  -f  18  HO ;  by  heat  it  loses  water 
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and  ammonia,  and  the  residue,  2  MgO,  PC,, 
contains  86*67  pr.  ct  magnesia. 

6.  Borate.  Boiling  solutions  of  Epsom  salt 
and  borax  mixed,  precipitate  a  gelatinous  bo- 
rate, 8  MgO,  BO,  -f  9  HO,  which  after  wash- 
ing with  cold  water  and  dfying  is  white  and 
earthy ;  slightly  sblnble  in  water,  with  alkaline 
reaction,  becomes  cloudy  by  boiling.  MgO, 
8  BO,  -f  8  HO. 

A  triborate  is  obtained  in  granular  crystals 
by  boiling  an  excess  of  caustic  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia  with  boracio  acid,  filtering,  and  eva- 
porating. It  acts  alkaline ;  fuses  with  loss  of 
water  and  some  acid ;  loses  all  its  acid  by  boil- 
ing water ;  soluble  in  75  pts.  cold  water.  A 
sexborate  has  also  been  formed,  consisting  of 
MgO,  6  BO,  -f  18  HO.  Borate  of  magnesia 
tends  to  form  double  salts  with  potassa,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  lime,  that  of  lime  being  found 
as  Htdroboracitb  ;  that  of  soda  forms  large 
crystals  with  the  form.  NaO,  2  MgO,  5  BO,  4- 
30  HO. 

7.  Silieate,  2  MgO,  SiO,  and  MgO,  SiO^  fuse 
in  a  blast  furnace  to  an  enamel.  Many  simple 
and  compound  silicates  occur  in  nature,  Talc, 

SeBPEXTIKE,  AUGITB,  HORNBLENDE,  &C. 

MAGNET.  \     Min,  NaUve  Magnet 

MAGNETIC  IRON.  /  Oer,  Magneteisentein. 
Cryst  Regular,  exhibiting  the  forms  PI.  VIII., 
figs.  1—12,  and  PI.  IX.  fig.  52,  a  twinned  8-he- 
dron,  cleavage  parallel  to  8*hedron.  It  occurs 
also  granular,  almost  compact,  and  earthy. 
H.  =  5*5 -^6*5.  G.  EB 509.  Black ;  metaUic. 
submetallic;  opake;  somewhat  brittle,  with 
subconchoidal,  shining  fracture,  and  a  black 
powder.  Attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  often 
exhibiting  polarity.  Scarcely  fusible  in  the 
reducing  fiame,  and  changing  to  brown  perox- 
ide in  the  oxidizing  flame.  Dissolves  with 
green  color  in  borax  in  the  inner  flame,  to  a 
yellow  or  brownish  red  glass  in  the  outer  flame. 
Soluble  in  muriatic,  not  in  nitric  acid.  Dis- 
tinguished from  specular  iron,  partly  by  mag* 
uetism,  but  more  certainly  by  its  black  streak. 
Form.  FeO,  Fe^O,  =  Fe,0.,  containing  69*03 
FejO,  +  30*97  FeO,  or  71*68  pr.  ct  metal. 
There  is  doubtless  a  hydrate  among  some  of 
the  magnetic  ores,  similar  to  that  made  by 
Wohler,  with  7  pr.  ct  water ;  for  Berthier  givei 
the  analysis  of  one  containing  67  pr.  ct  perox- 
ide, 15  pr.  ct  protoxide,  and  6  pr.  ct  water. 
He  ascribes  the  magnetic  property  to  a  pro* 
tosilicate.  but  the  2  pr.  ct  of  silica  it  contains 
is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Local.  Large  beds  and  veins  of  this  ore  oc- 
cur in  igneous  and  altered  rocks,  more  rarely 
in  secondary  formations.  Celebrated  are  the 
mines  of  Sweden  and  Lapland.  Large  forma- 
tions are  found  in  the  counties  to  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  of  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  N.  of 
New  Jersey ;  in  Berks,  Chester,  and  Lebanon 
counties,  Penna.  8  and  12-hedral  crystals  oc- 
cur at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penna.,  with 
earthy  ore,  having  strong  polarity.  These  beds 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  flux  in 
them, -and  yield  an  excellent  quality  of  iron 
with  a  tendency  to  a  hot  short  character. 

MAGNETIC  PYRITES.    See  Ibon  Ptbiim. 

MAGNETISM.     See  Electbicitt. 

MAGNUS  SALT.     See  Platinum. 

MAIZE.  Agrie.  Syn.  Indian  Com.  Jones, 
Mason  and  Burnet's  analyses  {Journal  <^A^ 


MALACHITE. 


MALIC  ACn). 


culture,  Vol.  3,  p.  412)  giTes  as  the  per  cenUge 
oomposidon  of  the  grain : — 

Starch 72 

Gluten,  Albumen 12-50 

Fat 9-2 

Woody  fibre 6-8 

The  ash  of  the  grain  forming  1-6  pr.  ct 
contains — 

Lime 1*5 

Magnesia 17*6 

Alkalies 28-8 

Silica 2-4 

Phosphoric  acid 51 

Sulphuric  acid 1*8 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  &c 1*8 

Carbonic  acid '9 

The  ashes  of  the  entire  corn-stalk  (grain  only 
excepted)  amount  to  5*2  pr.  ot.,  and  consist  of — 

Lime 5*6 

Magnesia 6 

AlkaUes 8 

SiUca 78*5 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 1*8 

Phosphoric  acid 8*6 

Sulphuric  acid 1*5 

Lagrange  proposes  to  detect  the  presence  of 
eren  4  or  5  pr.  ct.  of  com  meal  in  wheat  flour, 
by  mixing  and  stirring  together  in  a  test  tube, 
2  grms.  of  the  sample  with  4  grms.  of  nitric 
aoid,  then  adding  60  grms.  water,  and  after- 
wards 2  grms.  of  carbonate  of  potassa  didsolTed 
in  8  grms.  water.  If  no  corn  meal  is  present, 
as  soon  as  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped,  only 
yellowish  flakes  separate ;  in  the  contrary  case, 
orange  yellow  particles  subside  and  are  easily 
detected.  {Joum.  de  Chem.  Med.  iv.  839.)  In 
Indiana,  sugar  has  been  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  stalks. 

MALACHITE.  Min,  Oreen Malachite,  Moun- 
tain Green.  Cryst.  Oblique  Rhombic,  pris- 
matic, with  perfect  basal  oleaTage.  Usually  in 
fibrous  groups,  compact  and  earthy,  often  sta- 
lactitic.  H.  =  8-5  —  4.  Q.  =  4.  Various 
shades  of  green,  bluish,  yellowish,  and  grass 
green;  with  a  vitreous  lustre  in  well-defined 
crystals,  sometimes  dull;  translucent,  opake. 
Behaves  chemically  like  Blue  Malachite. 
Form.  CuO,  CO,  -f  CuO,  HO,  containing  57*66 
pr.  ot  metal. 

Local.  Mostly  with  other  ores  of  copper, 
especially  near  the  surface.  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut ;  copper  mines.  New  Jersey ;  Perkio- 
men  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  Morgantown,  Bucks 
Co.,  Penna.,  &c.  Perfect  crystals  have  been 
found  at  Mine  Sl la  Motte,  Madison  Co.,  Missouri. 

MALACOLITE.     See  Auoitb. 

MALIC  ACID.  Exists  either  in  a  free  state, 
or  combined  in  a  large  number  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Frep.  Everett  procures  it  from  the  culinary 
rhubarb  by  first  removing  the  cuticle  from  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  submitting  them  to  pressure  in 
a  canvas  bag,  so  as  to  obtain  the  juice ;  to  this 
slaked  lime  is  added  till  the  solution  becomes 
Alkaline ;  it  is  then  to  be  boiled  and  filtered. 
To  the  clear  liquor  add  nitrate  of  lead,  when  a 
copious  bulky  precipitate  of  malate  of  lead 
forms ;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  brought  to  the 
Btftte  of  ebullition,  and  the  clear  decanted  solu- 


tion will  deposit  good  crystals  of  malate  of  lead 
on  cooling.  The  precipitated  mass  must  be 
carefully  washed,  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  • 
gently  heated,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  thus 
fbrmed  separated  by  a  filter;  the  other  part 
of  the  malate  of  lead  is  then  added  to  this  so- 
lution, and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed 
through  until  all  the  malic  acid  is  set  free. 
The  author  recommends  this  method  in  prefer- 
ence to  making  the  whole  of  the  malate  of  lead 
at  once  by  this  process.  The  sulphuret  of  lead 
is  to  be  separated  by  filter,  and  the  malic  acid 
concentrated  to  a  syrup  in  a  water-bath. 
Chem.  Gaz.  i.  248. 

It  is  also  a  product  of  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  upon  Aspasaoin  and  <upartie  acid^  which, 
says  Pereira,  are  two  amides  of  malic  acid,  to 
which  they  bear  the  same  relation  as  oxamide 
and  oxamic  acid  de  to  oxalic  acid. 

Prop.  Formula  CgH^Ojo  a  M",  2  HO.  Is 
difficultly  crystallizable,  and,  as  generally  ob- 
tained, is  in  a  confused  crystalline  granular 
crust.  Distinguished  from  tartaric,  racemic, 
citric,  and  oxalic  acids  by  its  solution  continu- 
ing clear  when  neutralized  with  lime-water, 
without  regard  to  temperature.  It  is  hygro- 
scopic, very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  fuses 
at  266®  to  284<>,  but  contmued  at  this  heat  for 
a  length  of  time  becomes  Fumabio  acid.  By 
brisk  distillation  it  is  transformed  into  a  vola- 
tile product,  maUic  acid  and  fumario  acid,  which 
remains  in  the  retort  This  latter  acid,  ulti- 
mately passing  into  oxalic  by  the  continued 
influence  of  the  reagent,  is  aho  generated  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

According  to  Rieckher,  when  malic  acid,  or 
one  of  its  salts  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  po- 
tassa in  excess,  decomposition  ensues,  aqueous 
vapors  escape,  and  a  slightly  colored  mass  is 
left,  which  contains  acetic  and  oxalic  acids, 
but  no  formic  acid.  Dessaignes  found  that, 
upon  being  fermented  as  malate  of  lime,  it  was, 
after  three  months,  partially  metamorphosed 
into  succinic  acid.    CompUs  Rendut,  Jan.  1849. 

Malic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  its  salts,  excepting 
that  of  lead,  are  soluble  in  water ;  this  latter 
is  characterized  by  the  fine  silky  needle  which 
it  assumes  in  the  liquid  from  which  precipi- 
tated. The  formula  of  the  neutral  salts  is 
Uy  2  MOj—that  of  the  acid  salts  is  M^  MO,  HO. 

The  bi-malate  of  ammonia  is  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  it  crystallizes.  The 
malate  of  copper  forms  fine  blue  crystals ; — the 
crystals  of  the  6a«te  copper  salts  are  green. 
The  malate  of  silver  is  a  white  powder. 

Malek  Acid.  CgHgO,,  2  HO.  Forms  lamellsB 
or  oblique  rhombic  prisms  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  isomeric  with  equi- 
setio  and  aconitio  acids,  from  which  latter  it 
chiefly  differs  in  its  behavior  to  heat,  which 
at  first  transforms  it  into  water  and  anhydrous 
maleic  acid,  but  ultimately  into  paramaleic  or 
fumario  acid.  {Liebift  Ann.  xlix.  57.)  Like 
the  malio  acid,  it  is  bibasic,  the  formula  of  its 

neutral  salts  being  M  4~  ^  ^^t  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
acid  salts  R-f-  MO,  HO.  The  neutral  salts  are  ^ 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  do  not 
crystallize.  The  maleates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  are  crystalline,  but  the  neutral  earthy 
maleates  neither  form  double  salts  with  each 
other,  nor  with  the  neutral  alkaline  salts. 
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Buoliner,  Jr.,  gives  the  following  formula  for  its  salts : — 

Neutral  maleate  of  potash C^T^O,,  2  KO. 

Acid  maleate  of  potash Cjf^Og,  KO,  H0+  HO. 

Neutral  maleate  of  soda CJlOg,  2NaO+nO. 

'  Acid  maleate  of  soda CJI.Og,  NaO,  H0  +  6H0. 

Maleate  of  potash  and  soda CJI^O^,  NaO,  KO. 

Neutral  maleate  of  barytes CJI,Og,  2  BaO  +  2  HO. 

Acid  maleate  of  barytes Cjr^Og,  BaO,  HO 

Neutral  maleate  of  silver CJLOg,  2  AgO. 

Acid  maleate  of  silver Cj!-''„  AgO,  HO 


Although  the  essential  characters  of  a  bibasic 
acid  consist  in  the  two  atoms  of  hydrate  water 
of  the  hydrated  acid  being  susceptible  of  re- 
placement by  bases  in  the  neutral  salts,  the 
bibasic  maleat^s  exhibit  an  anomaly  in  this 
respect,  which  is  that  the  two  atoms  of  hydrate 
water,  which  are  not  expelled  at  212®,  still 
occur  in  them  almost  without  exception.  It 
differs  in  this  respect  from  tartaric  acid,  for 
in  the  neutral  salts  of  this  latter  there  is  com- 
plete absence  of  hydrate  water.  M.  Buchner 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  hydrate  water 
in  the  neutral  maleates  indicates  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  replaced  by  other  neutral 
metallic  maleates,  and  that  in  this  manner 
several  kinds  of  double  salts  may  be  formed ; 
for  instance,  maleates  of  copper  and  potash, 
of  nickel  and  potash,  of  zinc  and  potash,  &c. 
Ckem.  Oaz.  u.  366,  867. 

The  maleates  and  paramaleates  are  isomeric, 
but  the  latter  differ  from  the  former  in  being 
monobasic.     Rieckher  and  Buchner, 

MALLEABILITY.  The  capability  of  exten- 
sion under  the  hammer,  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  metals.  Gold  is  the  most  mal- 
leable, i.  e.  is  capable  of  the  greatest  extension. 
It  is  not  identical  with  laminability  (extension 
between  rollers)  or  ductility  [drawing  into 
wirej,  for  iron  is  not  very  malleable,  but  is 
highly  ductile ;  and  zinc  has  little  malleability, 
but  considerable  laminability. 

MALLOW,  MARSH.  Med.  The  root  of 
the  AUhcea  officinalis  contains,  according  to 
Buchner, — 

Fatty  oil 1-26 

Glutinous  matter 1-81 

Uncrystallizable  sugar  and  althein...  8*29 

Mucilage 86'64 

Starch 37-61 

Phosphate  of  lime 8-29 

Vegetable  medulla 11-00 

Woody  fibre 7-50 

MALT.  Barley  softened  in  water,  then  ex- 
posed to  air  and  moderate  heat  until  incipient 
germination  ensues,  and  afterwards  kiln-dried, 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seeds,  is  termed 
malt — an  important  material  in  the  brewing 
of  Beb&.  During  the  process  of  malting,  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved  and  oxygen  probably  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  azotized  matter  of  the  grain 
transformed  into  Diastase,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  starchy  matter  becomes  sac- 
charized,  or,  technically  speaking,  converted 
into  ^*  sweet  worts.^*    See  Fermentation. 

MiVLTHACITE.  ifm.  A  white  or  yellow- 
bh,  translucent  substance,  with  feeble  waxy 
lustre,  allied  to  Bole.  v 

MANCINITE.     Min.     Brown,  plumose,  shin- 
ing; it  is  a  simple  silicate  of  zino  from  Man- 
cino,  near  LeghorzL 
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Oer.  Braunsteinmetal.  Known  for  a  long  timt 
in  one  of  its  oxides,  for  decoloring  glass.  It 
occurs  chiefly  as  oxide,  either  alone  or  in  iron- 
ores;  also  as  carbonate,  and  as  silicate  in 
Hornblende,  augite,  garnet,  and  many  other 
silicates.  Sym.  ^^n.  Eq.  28  (344-684,  O.  = 
100,  or  27-67,  H.  =  1,  Btrz.) 

1.  Manganese  is  obtained  with  difficulty  and 
probably  as  carburet,  by  mixing  an  oxide  with 
lamp-black  and  oil,  enclosing  it  in  a  crucible 
and  giving  a  blast-fire  for  an  hour.  Grayish 
white,  soft,  brittle  of  sp.  gr.  7 — 8.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  oxidable  of  the  proper  basic  metals, 
oxidizing  even  in  cold  water  slowly,  very  ra- 
pidly in  acid  water. 

2.  Oxide  of  Manganese.  Protoxide,  MnO,  is 
obtained  by  igniting  carbonate  or  oxide  with 
carbon  or  hydrogen ;  or  by  fusing  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  fused  chloride  of  manganese 
and  carbonate  of  soda  with  a  little  salammoniac 
and  washing  with  water.  It  is  a  grayish  green 
powder,  caking  by  a  high  heat,  forming  sul- 
phuret  by  ignition  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  hydrate  is  thrown  down  white  from  its  salts 
by  an  alkali,  but  rapidly  browns  by  oxidation. 

Salts.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  bases  of 
the  proper  metals.  Its  salts  are  mostly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  all  in  muriatic  acid;  they 
are  colorless,  or,  if  slightly  rose-red,  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  co- 
balt; bear  a  red  heat  if  the  acid  be  fixed. 
The  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  all  the  oxide 
fi-om  solution  as  a  white  hydrate,  brown  in  the 
air;  ammonia  throws  down  only  half  of  the 
oxide,  the  other  half  forming  a  double  salt,  but 
by  long  exposure  all  the  oxide  falls  as  a  brown 
oxide.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  throws 
down  a  white  carbonate,  which  does  not  brown 
by  oxidation ;  bicarbonate  of  potassa  does  not 
throw  it  down  if  the  solution  be  dilute  and 
acidulated.  Phosphate  or  arseniato  of  soda  or 
prussiate  of  potash  give  white  precipitates; 
oxalic  acid  and  its  salts  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate in  strong  solutions ;  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash gives  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  insola- 
ble  in  muriatic  acid;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  manganese  if 
slightly  acid;  but  sulphuretted  alkali  throws 
down  a  flesh-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  acid. 

8.  Bed  Oxide.  MujO^  =  MnO,  MugOg.  AD 
the  higher  oxides  by  heat  are  reduced  to  red 
oxide,,  which  occurs  crystallized  in  nature  as 
Hausmannite.  It  is  either  MnO,  MugOy  or 
2  MnO,  MnOj,  and  contains  72-41  pr.  ct.  metal, 
or  as  much  surplus  of  oxygen  as  would  make 
37-98  pr.  ct.  binoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  the 
strong  acids  in  the  cold,  but  by  heat,  as  salt  of 
oxide  is  formed. 

4.  Sesquioxide.  Black  oxide,  Mn^Og,  found 
native  as  braunite,  and  formed  by  a  low  igai' 
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tion  of  binoxide.  It  contains  70  pr.  ct  metal, 
or  what  is  equiyalent  to  55  pr.  ct  binoxide. 
It  decomposes  by  boiling  with  nitric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  an  oxide  salt  and  the  binox- 
ide ;  by  muriatic  acid,  chlorine,  and  by  oil  of 
yitriol,  oxygen  are  evolved,  soluble  in  cold  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  red  color.  Its  hydrate, 
Mn^O,,  HO  /Manganitb),  is  formed  by  expos- 
ing the  hydirated  oxide  to  the  air.  See  also 
PsiLOMELAN  and  Wa&wickits. 

6.  Binoxide,  Hyperoxide,  peroxide,  glass- 
makers'  soap.  Oer.  Braunstein.  MnO,.  The 
most  abundant  and  most  valuable  ore  of  man- 
ganese; see  Ptbolusite.  Formed  by  gently 
heating  other  hydrated  oxides,  nitrate  or  car- 
bonate, And  extracting  oxide  by  acid.  It  is 
black,  shining,  and  contains  68*64  pr.  ct.  metal, 
or  81*82  pr.  ct.  oxide,  or  87-88  pr.  ct  red  ox- 
ide. It  loses  by  low  ignition  9  pr.  ct  oxygen ; 
by  a  higher  heat  12  pr.  ct,  and  by  a  strong 
heat  with  oil  of  vitriol  18  pr.  ct.  There  are 
several  hydrates  formed  containing  1  pt  UO 
for  1,  2,  3,  and  4  pts.  MnO.,  and  the  mineral 
Wad  is  a  hydrate  of  this  oxide. 

Analysis.  The  native  oxide,  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  above  oxides,  is  only  valuable 
for  the  amount  of  chlorine  it  will  produce  with 
muriatic  acid,  every  equiv.  of  pare  binoxide 
yielding  one  equiv.  chlorine.  Hence  all  the 
oxygen  above  MnO  is  estimated  as  binoxide, 
and  the  percentage  of  binoxide  determines  the 
value  of  the  ore.  The  best  method  of  analysis 
is  that  by  sulphuric  with  oxalic  acid,  or  an 
oxalate,  this  acid  being  converted  into  carbonic 
by  taking  up  all  the  surplus  oxygen.  One 
equiv.  of  the  oxide  will  convert  1  equiv.  of  ox- 
alic acid  into  2  equivs.  of  carbonic  acid ;  thus 
MnOg  +  CjO,  ss  MnO  -f  CjO^.  143  grs.  of 
cryst  oxalic  acid,  or  152J  grs.  dry  oxalate  of 
Boda  are  just  sufficient  for  100  grs.  pure  binox- 
ide, and  would  give  off  just  100  grs.  carbonic 
acid.  The  operation  is  conveniently  performed 
in  the  apparatus  fig.  26,  p.  188,  under  Analy- 
sis. 50  grs.  of  the  finely  powdered  oxide  to 
be  examined  are  introduced  into  the  flask  a, 
with  76  grs.  or  more  of  oxalic  acid,  or  80  grs. 
of  oxalate  of  soda,  and  water  to  fill  ^  of  the 
flask.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  then  drawn  into  the 
bulb  c,  which  is  corked^  put  into  the  flask,  as 
in  the  figure,  and  the  whole  apparatus  weighed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  let  down  into 
the  flask,  and  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  ceases,  the  apparatus  is  again  weighed. 
The  loss  of  weight  doubled,  expresses  the  per 
cent  of  binoxide  in  the  ore.  A  fine  quality  of 
ore  should  contain  80 — 95  pr.  ct.  binoxide. 

6.  Manganic  acid.  MnO,.  An  alkaline  salt 
is  formed  by  igniting  an  oxide  of  manganese 
with  fixed  alkali  with  access  of  air,  or  by  alkali 
and  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potassa.  Only  the 
alkaline  salts  are  known ;  those  of  potassa  and 
Boda  are  soluble  in  water,  with  a  dark  green 
color,  but  change  readily  by  acid  to  red  per- 
manganate, while  binoxide  is  precipitated. 

7.  Permanganic  acid,  Mn-O^.  A  salt  is  formed 
by  acting  on  a  manganate  oy  nitric  acid.  The 
acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  manganate  of 
baryta  suspended  in  water  by  sulphuric  or  car- 
bonic acid,  and  decanting  from  the  sediment 
It  forms  a  deep  blood-red  solution,  which,  if 
concentrated,  may  be  heated,  but,  when  dilute, 
decomposes  before  212^.      It  yields  oxygen 
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I  readily,  and  la  a  powerful  oxidizer  of  inorgaaio 
and  organic  substances,  except  tin,  chlorine, 
and  bodies  already  highly  oxidized.  The  salts 
of  this  acid  have  a  brilliant  red  color,  are  all 
soluble,  that  of  silver  least  so,  and  deflagrate 
with  combustibles. 

8.  SulphureU  MnS.  Is  found  native  as 
Mahqanblsndb.  The  dry  sulphuret  is  formed 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  heated 
oxide,  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  hydrous  sulphu- 
ret; by  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  with 
carbon  in  a  crucible.  By  the  former  it  is  dark 
olive-green,  by  the  latter  a  porous,  fused,  semi- 
metallic  mass.  A  flesh-colored  compound  is 
precipitated  from  manganese  solutions  by  sul- 
phuretted alkali,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  a  weak  acid :  it  oxidizes  by  washing  and 
drying  in  the  air.  Volker  prepared  the  sul- 
phuret of  a  deep  red  color  by  passing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  for  some  time  through  the 
acetate  of  manganese ;  and  his  analysis  shows 
that  it  is  an  anhydrous  sulphuret,  when  pure. 
(Ann,  der  Chem,  1847.)  Volker  has  also  shown 
that  it  forms  double  sulphurets  with  potassium 
and  sodium,  with  the  form.  8  MnS  -{-  KS  and 
8  MnS  +  NaS. 

Fhosphuret,  formed  by  fusion  of  the  metal 
and  phosphorus  together,  is  white,  brittle, 
metallic. 

Carburet  is  formed  when  the  oxides  are  re- 
duced by  carbon. 

SiHciuret  is  formed  of  a  steel  gray  color,  in- 
soluble in  acids,  when  an  oxide  is  reduced  bv 
carbon  in  contact  with  silica,  at  a  very  high 
temperature. 

Alloys,  Manganese  alloys  with  several  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  and 
iron,  of  which  that  with  iron  is  the  most  im- 
portant It  imparts  to  iron  a  whiter  color, 
hardness,  and  brittleness ;  a  little  iron  in  man- 
ganese renders  it  magnetic,  and  diminishes  its 
oxidability. 

Uses.  The  oxides  are  used  to  remove  color 
from  glass,  and  hence  the  name  glassmaker's 
soap.  In  larger  quantity,  they  give  a  violet  or 
amethyst  tint  to  glass.  The  binoxide  is  exten- 
sively and  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chloride  of  lime ;  its  excess  of  oxygen  oxi- 
dizes the  hydrogen  of  muriatic  acid,  and  sets 
chlorine  free. 

Salts. 

1.  Haloids,  Chloride,  Formed  by  solution  of 
carbonate,  or  any  oxide  of  manganese,  in  mu- 
riatic acid  and  evaporating.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
the  oxide  is  first  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
to  remove  lime,  and  then  converted  into  chlo- 
ride. This  is  heated  to  dryness,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  crucible  and  heated  to  low  redness, 
as  long  as  fumes  of  acid  escape,  by  which  the 
iron  becomes  insoluble.  Solution  in  water  and 
slow  evaporation  gives  rose-red,  or  sometimes 
colorless  crystals,  with  the  form.  Mn  CI  + 
4  HO,  they  readily  lose  2  eq.  HO  in  dry  air, 
but  usually  deliquesce ;  soluble  in  0-66  water 
at  50^,  and  in  still  less  hot  water ;  readily  dis- 
solve in  alcohol,  not  in  ether  or  terpentine. 
The  dry  chloride  fuses  apart  from  air,  and  con- 
geals again  to  a  crystalbne  mass. 

A  volatile  perchloride  is  formed  by  evapo- 
rating permanganate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  oil  of  vitriol  in  a 
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retort,  and  adding  pieces  of  fnsed  cUoride  of 
sodium  as  long  as  colored  rapors  rise.  The 
Tapors  condense,  cooled  from  -f-  4®  to  —  5®,  to 
a  brown  liquid.  It  is  probably  manganate  of 
terchloride  of  manganese,  like  the  chrome 
compound. 

Bromide:  formed  direct,  yields  a  reddish  so- 
lution which  may  be  dried  to  a  red  powder, 
which  is  deliquescent,  and  by  heating  in  the 
air  becomes  red  oxide  with  loss  of  bromine. 
Iodide,  similarly  made,  yields  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  with  similar  properties.  Fluoride, 
made  direct,  gives  pale  amethyst  crystals  or 
Dowder,  not  decomposable  by  ignition.  A  ses- 
quifluoride,  formed  direct  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate, yields  ruby-red  crystals;  soluble  in  a 
little  water  without  change,  but  by  dilution  or 
boiling  precipitating  a  basic  salt,  while  an  acid 
salt  remains  in  solution.  A  perfluoride  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  2  pts.  manganate  or  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  and  1  pt.  fluorspar  in  a  pla- 
tinum retort  and  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  over  the 
mixture.  The  yellow  vapor  rising  decomposes 
with  glass  into  fluoride  of  silicon  and  perman- 
ganic acid,  with  water  into  fluohydrio  and  per- 
manganic acids.  The  double  fluorides  of  man- 
ganese with  potassium  and  sodium  are  obtained 
by  precipitating  sulphate  of  manganese  by  the 
alkaline  fluorides. 

2.  Sulphatet.  a.  Protontlphatt,  Binoxide  of 
manganese  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  yields 
oxygen  and  protosnlphate.  To  make  it  pure, 
free  the  ore  from  lime  by  nitric  acid,  mix  it 
vrith  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  ignite 
it  for  an  hour,  (which  decomposes  sulphate  of 
iron  and  copper,)  and  dissolve  in  water.  The 
ore  may  also  be  heated  with  4  times  as  much 
cryst.  copperas,  or  |  as  much  anhydrous  cop- 
peras, and  dissolved.  In  both  cases  the  sul- 
phate contains  ah ttle  sulphate  of  cobalt.  The 
cold  saturated  solution,  at  25°  to  40°,  yields 
pale  rose-red  crystals,  of  the  form  of  copperas, 
with  the  formula  MnO,  SO,-f  7  HO.  If  this 
salt  be  treated  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  or  if 
the  solution  be  evaporated  at  60°  to  60°,  crys- 
tals are  obtained  of  the  same  form  as  blue 
vitriol  with  6  HO.  By  evaporation  at  70°  to 
80°,  large  right  rhombic,  usually  rose-red 
crystals  are  obtained,  with  4  HO ;  and  a  crys- 
talline crust  is  often  deposited  at  the  same 
time  with  8  HO.  By  fusing  the  crystals  with 
7  HO,  or  boiling  them  with  alcohol,  the  salt 
retains  still  2  HO.  By  rapidly  evaporating  an 
acid  solution,  the  reddish  powder  has  1  HO; 
and  by  heating  any  of  the  crystals,  the  white 
anhydrous  salt  is  obtained.  The  dry  salt  bears 
a  red  heat  without  decomposition ;  it  contains 
47-87  pr.  ct.  oxide.  The  dry  salt  is  soluble  in 
1*78  pts.  water  at  48°. 

This  salt  forms  double  salts  with  the  sul- 
phates of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  with 
6  eq.  HO,  of  the  same  form  as  the  double  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  A  double 
salt  with  soda  has  also  been  observed,  contain- 
ing 2  HO. 

b.  Sulphate  of  Seequioxide,  By  the  action  of 
cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  red  oxide,  a 
dark  red  solution  is  obtained,  containing  this 
salt  It  forms  double  salts  with  sulphates  of 
potassa  and  ammonia,  having  the  octahedral 
form  of  the  Alfms,  but  with  a  deep  amethyst- 
ine color. 
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c.  ffypontlphate,  (Bithionate.)  Boil  Uadc 
oxide  with  nitric  acid  to  remove  lime  and  hy- 
drated  oxide,  and  pass  sulphurous  acid  through 
it,  suspended  in  water. 

d.  The  sulphite  is  formed  by  passing  sulphv- 
reus  acid  through  the  carbonate  of  manganese 
suspended  in  water  until  it  smells  strongly  of  it, 
and  boiling  the  solution,  which  precipii^ites  the 
salt  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  permanent 
in  air,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  soluble  in  sulphurous  acid;  form.  MnO, 
S0j-f2H0. 

e.  The  hyposulphite  is  formed  by  passing  sul- 
phurous acid  through  the  freshly  precipitated 
sulphuret 

8.  Nitrate,  Is  formed  by  dissolving  carbo- 
nate in  nitric  acid,  crystallizes  with  difSculty 
with  6  HO.  The  nitrite  and  nitrate  are  deli- 
quescent. 

4.  Phosphate,  Occurs  in  Huiiaitlitb  and 
Hetsrokitb.  Formed  by  precip.  with  phos- 
phate of  soda  as  a  white  powder,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water  and  ammoniacal  salts;  boiKng 
potassa  solution  extracts  from  it  all  its  phos- 
phoric acid.  Bodecker  {lAeb,  Arm.  1849)  pre- 
cipitates sulphate  of  manganese  by  an  excess 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  divides  the  solution  with 
its  precip.  into  two  parts,  dissolves  the  precipi- 
tate in  one  in  muriatic  acid,  adds  the  two  parts 
together,  and  suffers  it  to  stand,  during  which, 
the  amorphous  deposit  changes  into  colorless 
prisms  of  the  form.  2  MnO,  PO5  +  7  HO.  The 
same  salt  is  prepared  by  Heintz,  {Chem,  Oaz. 
vi.  488,)  by  acidulating  the  sulphate  with  acetic 
acid  and  adding  phosphate  of  soda  until  the 
precipitate  becomes  permanent.  When  the 
ordinary  precip.  of  phosphate  of  manganese  is 
dissolved  in  phosphoric  acid  and  evaporated, 
a  salt  crystallizes  out,  with  the  form.  ^InO,  P<)j 
-f-  4  HO.  The  salt  formed  by  precipitating 
sulphate  by  an  excess  of  phosphate  of  soda  is 
8  MnO,  POg  +  7  HO.  {^Heintz. )  A  double  salt 
is  formed  by  heating  in  a  flask  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  manganese,  muriatic  and  phospho- 
ric acids,  supersaturating  with  ammonia  and 
closing  the  flask;  white  pearly  scales,  of  the 
form.  NH.O,  2  MnO,  POj  +  2  HO.  Heintz 
prepares  tne  same  salt  by  dropping  phosphate 
of  soda  into  a  faintly  ammoniacal  solution  of 
sulphate  of  manganese.  A  triple  pyrophos- 
phate is  formed  by  dissolving  ignited  phosphate 
of  soda  in  hot  water,  adding  ammonia  and 
pho^hate  of  manganese;  its  form,  is  (NH^O, 
MnO,  PO5)  -f  (NaO,  MnO,  PO5)  -}-  6  HO.  A 
phosphate  of  scsquioxide  is  formed  by  heating 
concentrated  phosphoric  acid  with  binoxide  or 
red  oxide ;  a  violet  mass,  giving  a  red  solution. 

6.  Borate,  Borax  gives  a  white  precip.  with 
protosalts  of  manganese. 

6.  Carbonate  is  found  in  nature,  as  manga- 
nese spar.  A  hydrated  carbonate  is  thrown 
down  from  manganese  salts  by  alkaline  carbo- 
nates. According  to  Turner  and  Ure,  its  com- 
position is  8  (MnO,  CO-)  -f  2  HO ;  nccordiB|; 
to  Forchhammer,  MnO,  CO,  +  HO.  See  Mak- 
GANESB,  Silicates.  * 

Salts  of  Manganic  and  Permanganic  adds.  Bie 
manganates  are  formed  by  igniting  alkaline 
nitrates,  or  the  caustic  alkalies  with  access  of 
air,  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  dissolving 
in  water.  The  salt  of  potassa  is  obtained  in 
crystals  by  evaporation  ih  vacuo  over  ml  of 
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Titriol,  and  have  tbe  form  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa;  form.  KO,  MnO,.  The  salt  of  soda  is 
too  soluble  to  obtain  in  distinct  crystals.  The 
salts  of  baryta  and  strontia  are  green  powders, 
permanent  when  dry. 

The  permanganates  are  made  by  boiling  so- 
lutions of  the  manganates,  or  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  them.  Wdhler's  method  for  the 
salt  of  potassa  is  convenient;  it  consists  in 
fusing  chlorate  of  potassa  over  a  lamp«  adding 
caustic  potassa,  then  an  excess  of  binoxide, 
and  heating  until  the  chlorate  is  decomposed ; 
the  mass  is  boiled  with  a  little  water,  which 
eonyerts  the  green  manganate  into  the  red 
permanganate,  decanted  while  stiU  hot,  and 
&llowed«to  crystallize  on  cooling.  Dark  purple- 
red  crystals,  KO,  Mn^O^,  permanent  in  air,  of 
the  same  form  as  the  perchlorate,  dissolving  in 
16  pts.  water  at  69®,  with  same  purple  color ; 
the  solution  passes  through  violet  and  blue  to 
green,  upon  adding  potassa  and  heating,  and 
is  easily  decomposed  by  acids  or  heat,  precipi- 
tating peroxide  or  its  hydrate;  by  all  sub- 
stances having  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  by 
all  organic  bodies.  The  salts  of  soda,  strontia, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  are  deliquescent ;  that  of 
ammonia  is  permanent,  and  crystallises  in  the 
same  form  as  the  salt  of  potassa;  those  of 
Uthia  and  baryta  are  crystallizable;  the  latter 
being  almost  black  and  of  the  same  form  as 
dry  sulphate  of  soda.  There  are  also  perman- 
ganates of  zinc,  copper,  and  silver. 

MANGANESE  ALUM.     See  Alum. 

MANGANESE  BLENDE.  Mm,  Mangan- 
glanz.  Cryst.  Regular,  cleaving  to  a  dube; 
also  granularly  massive.  H.  =  8*6 — 4.  G.  ^ 
8-95  —  4-014.  Iron-black  and  rich  bronze- 
brown;  submetallic;  green  streak.  When 
roasted  on  coal,  it  fuses  in  the  reducing  flame 
on  the  edges  to  a  brown  slag,  and  gives  with 
the  fluxes  the  usual  reactions  of  manganese ; 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  giving  off  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Form.  MnS.  Local.  Nag- 
yag,  Transylvania,  and  Mine  &  la  Motte,  Mis- 
souri. 

MANGANESE  SPAR.  Mm.  Syn.  Allagite, 
Diallogite,  Photizite,  Rhodochrosite,  Rhodo- 
nite. Cryst.  Hexagonal,  Rhombic,  parallel  to 
which  it  cleaves;  globular  and  botryoidal 
forms,  with  columnar  structure ;  also  granular 
ond  compact.  H.  =  8-5.  G.  =  8-592.  White 
to  rose-red ;  lustre  vitreous ;  translucent,  sub- 
translucent  ;  brittle  with  uneven  fracture.  It 
usually  decrepitates,  and  assumes  a  brownish 
or  black  color;  gives  the  usual  reactions  of 
manganese;  soluble  with  effervescence  in 
heated  muriatic  acid.  It  is  essentially  MnO, 
C0«,  with  variable  quantities  of  (CaO,  MgO, 
FeO)  COj.    Local.  Silesia,  Nagyag,  Kapnik,  &c. 

MANGANITE.  Min.  Gray  Manganese. 
Cryst.  Right  rhombic,  prisms  usually  striated 
longitudinally;  also  columnar,  granular.  H. 
sat  4  — 4-6.  G.  =  4-8  — 4-4.  Color  steel  or 
iron-black,  submetallic,  with  a  dark  reddish 
brown  streak ;  opake ;  rather  brittle.  It  yields 
water  in  a  tube,  and  gives  the  usual  reactions 
of  manganese;  soluble  by  heat  in  muriatic 
acid,  giving  off  less  chlorine  than  pyrolusite. 
Form.  MjO,  -f-  HO.  Local.  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Hars,  Scotland,  &o.  It  is  an  inferior  ore  for 
g^erating  chlorine. 

MANGANOCALCITE.  From  Schemniti ;  has 


the  same  relation  to  manganese  spar  that  arra- 
gonite  has  to  calcareous  spar.     RammeUberg. 

MANGANOSILICATE.  Min.  Manganese 
spar,  including  also  allagite,  &c.  The  silicates 
of  manganese  have  not  been  accurately  defined, 
except  those  allied  to  Auqite.  The  reddish 
silicate  from  Franklin,  N.  Jersey,  called  fowler- 
ite,  has,  according  to  Thompson's  analysis,  the 
form.  8  MnO,  SiO, ;  and  to  a  black  silicate 
from  Klapperud,  Dalecarlia,  Sweden,  Berzelius 
gives  the  form.  3  MnO,  SiO.+  8  HO.  Troo- 
stite  ( Thornton)  has  the  same  form,  as  fowlerite, 
but  J  of  the  MnO  is  replaced  by  FeO.  Ber- 
zelius regards  Beudant's  marceline  as  3  MnjO^, 
SiOj.  Most  of  the  carbonates  of  manganese 
contain  silicate  at  the  same  time,  and  resemble 
in  this  respect  chrysoooUa  and  calamine. 

MANIPULATION.  Under  this  head  are 
embraced  all  the  mechanical  operations  of  the 
Laboratory.  The  manipulations  in  analysis 
are  the  most  delicate,  and  require  more  care 
and  accuracy  than  are  bestowed  in  larger  ope- 
rations. The  most  convenient  and  expeditious 
methods,  together  with  the  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, are  given  under  the  several  articles  of 
Analysis,  Displacement,  Drylnq,  &c.  For 
details,  see  "Faraday's  Chemical  Manipula- 
tions," "Morfit's  Chemical  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manipulations,"  and  '*  Redwood  &  Proc- 
tor's Practical  Pharmacy." 

MANNA.  The  concrete  exudation  of  the 
Omits  Europcea.  It  exists  also  in  several  fungi, 
the  Cantharellus  esculenSf  Clavellaria  coralloidea^ 
Agaricus  piperattu,  and,  according  to  Steuhouse, 
in  the  Laminaria  tacckarma  and  several  species 
of  sea-weeds. 

Fluke  manna  J  or  manna  cannulata,  is  the  se- 
lected variety ;  the  manna  in  aorte  being  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Leuchtweiss's  analysis  of  the 
two  kinds  gave-^ 

Flake     Muina 
Manna,  in  sorts. 

Water 11-6  180 

Insoluble  foreign  matters 0*4  0*9 

Sugar 91  10-8 

Mucilaginous  body  with  man-^ 

nite,  resinous  and  acid  mat-  I  4().q  40.0 

ters,  and  also  traces  of  nitro-  | 

genous  matter J 

Ash 1-8  1-9 

Mannite....y 42-6  87-6 

The  manna  loses  its  water  at  212^,  and  be- 
comes brown  and  deliquescent  Its  ashes  con- 
sist principally  of  potassa,  lime,  magnesia  and 
iron,  phosphoric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Mucilage.  In  combination  with  lead  gives 
CgH40.  as  its  formula. 

Acid.  Extracted  by  ether  in  connection  with 
the  resin.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  unaltered  by 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  the  yellow 
color  imparted  by  carbonated  and  caustic  alka- 
lies disappears  on  the  addition  of  either  of 
these  acids.  It  is  distinguished  from  lactic 
acid  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  zinc. 
The  precipitate  formed  by  the  acetate  of  lead 
is  yellow,  and  insoluble  in  ammonia.  By  dis- 
tillation a  slightly  acid,  fetid  liquor,  incapable 
of  reducing  salts  of  silver,  is  generated. 

Mannite.  To  obtain  it  pure  the  sugar  must 
first  be  destroyed  by  fermentation.  On  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  solutions  to  crystallization, 
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and  then  adding  as  much  boiling  alcohol  of 
0*838  as  is  requisite  for  perfect  solution,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mannite  crystallizes  out 
on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  and  whitened 
by  washing  with  cold  spirit 

Profi.  Has  recently  been  found  by  Reinsch 
in  the  root  of  the  Meum  Athamauticum,  and  is 
also  a  product  of  the  viscous  fermentation  of 
cane  and  grape  sugar.  Formula  CijHj.O.j. 
Melts  at  831^,  and  solidifies  again  at  324^. 
Crystallizes  in  colorless,  silky  prisms,  has  a 
sweet  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  but  scarcely  so  in  cold  alcohol. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  swells  into  a 
frothy  mass,  which,  when  supersaturated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  subjected  to  distillation, 
yields  acetic  and  traces  of  formic  acids,  along 
with  the  metacetonic  acid.  (Oottlieb.)  Its 
aqueous  solutioh  dissolves  the  oxide  of  lead, 
and  is  not  fermentable.  Nitric  acid  converts 
mannite  into  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids. 

Favre's  examinations  of  mannite  show  that 
it  is  soluble  without  change  in  dilute  potassa, 
baryta,  and  lime  solutions,  and  also  that  it 
combines  with  lead  in  several  proportions. 

Mannitate  of  lead.  Drops  in  asbestos-like 
laminae,  from  a  cooling  concentrated  solution 
of  mannite,  to  which  an  excess  of  hot  ammo- 
niaoal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been 
added.  When  separated  by  filtration  and  dried 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  they  are 
white,  and  have  the  formula  2  PbO  +  CgHgO^. 
In  this  combination,  therefore,  the  mannite 
parts  with  2  equivs.  of  water. 

Mannite  and  Sulphuric  add.  On  pouring  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  over  mannite,  it  dis- 
solves to  a  colorless  solution,  but  with  evolution 
of  heat ;  it  is  diluted  with  water,  neutralized 
with  chalk,  the  liquid  decomposed  with  acetate 
of  barytas,  and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  re- 
moved by  filtration.  The  solution  obtained  is 
rendered  turbid  on  boiling  by  the  separation 
of  some  sulphate  of  lime ;  alcohol  precipitates 
mannito-sulphate  of  lime ;  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  affords  a  slight,  basic  acetate,  an  abundant 
precipitate.  On  collecting  the  latter  on  the 
filter,  washing  it  with  boiled  distilled  water, 
pressing  it  between  blotting-paper,  and  drying 
it  in  vacuo,  it  formed  a  white  powder  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  acidulated  water  without 
elTervescenoe  and  without  liberation  of  acetic 
acid,  and  which,  dried  at  266®,  gives  CJH5O4, 
2  SO^t  4  PbO.  The  compound  is  decomposed 
with  difficulty  by  boiling  water,  and  even  when 
'  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  it  is  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  it  deposits  sulphate  of 
lead. 

If  the  lead  compound  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
concentrated  in  vacuo,  the  mannito-sulphurio 
acid  is  obtained  in  solution ;  it  does  not  pre- 
cipitate salts  of  barytes  and  lime  in  the  cold, 
but  only  when  boiled.  (Chem.  Gai.  ii.  386, 
387.) 

Mannite  may  be  distinguished  from  cane 
sugar  in  remaining  uncolored  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  gentle  heat  Unlike 
grape  sugar  also,  it  dissolves  in  hot  soda  or 
potassa  solutions  without  color,  and  when 
heated  with  solution  of  potassa  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  docs  not  precipitate  the  red  oxide  of 
the  latter  metal.  Stenhoute. 
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The  mannite  found  by  Volcker  in  the  TriSr 
eum  repeMy  consists  of  CgH^O,. 

MANURES.  Affrie,  Chem,  Any  substaooe, 
whether  gaseous  or  solid,  capable  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  or  in  other  words  of 
furnishing  any  or  all  of  the  constituents  neces- 
sary to  the  germination  and  increase  of  plants, 
may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  considered  a  ma- 
nure. By  way  of  distinction,  the  term  is  some- 
times limited  to  matters  of  organic  origin,  as 
dung,  containing  at  the  same  time  the  requisite 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts ;  that  of  ttimulanU  is 
given  to  those  saline  and  other  matters  which 
are  supposed  to  promote  the  assimilation  of  the 
principles  constituting  manures,  as  lime,  gyp- 
sum, and  salt ;  and  the  title  of  amelioraiort  or 
amendmentd  to  such  substances  as  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  that  is,  render  it 
more  compact,  if  too  permeable,  and  vice  vers4. 
Some  few  manures  combine  in  themselves  all 
these  properties. 

In  the  application  of  manures,  the  selection 
should  be  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  and  also  of  that  of  the  crop  int«nded 
to  be  grown  upon  it,  and  To  this  end  the  ana- 
lytic tables  in  the  **  Farmer's  Guide"  will  afford 
great  facility. 

Manures  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
viz.  organic  and  inorganic.  Among  the  first 
are  those  yielding  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  Carbon  and  oxygen  are  furnished 
by  the  atmosphere,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by 
the  water,  and  nitrogen  from  both  the  air  and 
organic  matter.  The  efficacy  of  the  latter  de- 
pends upon  the  rapidity  and  manner  of  its 
decomposition.  Such  as  ferment  gradually 
are  more  potential  and  durable  than  those  of 
quick  decomposition,  which  lose  their  fertiliz- 
ing influence  in  one  season.  Inorganic  ma- 
nures, on  the  other  hand,  are  those  which 
furnish  the  fixed  constituents  of  the  plant,  which 
are  found  in  its  ashes.  Of  the  first,  the  best 
are  the  excreta  of  animals,  (barn-yard  dung 
and  Guano,  Pondrette  and  Flemish  manure 
holding  the  foremost  rank,)  dried  blood  and 
flesh,  fish  offal,  bone  dust,  and  animal  black. 
Following  these  may  be  named  certain  nitro- 
genous mineral  substances,  as  tangue,  soot,  and 
vitriolic  ashes.  All  of  these,  by  reason  of 
their  contents  of  fixed  and  earthy  salts,  play 
their  own  part,  and  that  of  those  in  the  second 
category,  the  inorganic  manures,  which  may  be 
enumerated  as  Limb,  Mabl,  ashes,  nitrates  o( 
potassa  and  of  soda,  common  salt,  plaster,  gat 
lime,  and  Gbebn  Sand.  Artificial  manores, 
compounded  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  crop  which  they  are  intended  to  nourish, 
are  now  made  in  Europe  on  a  large  SQale. 

For  details  as  to  the  action  and  preparatiwi 
and  application  of  manures,  see  the  article 
AanrocLTUBB,  Lkbig^a  AgricuUurcd  Chmi»tnft 
FarmeT9*  Encyclopedia^  BoustingauW 9  Rural  £00- 
nomtfy  Dumae*8  Chimie,  vol.  8,  and  Farmer^ 
Library,  vol.  3,  Thaer't  PrincipUs  of  AgricvUun, 

MARBLE.  Tech,  Compact  and  crystalline 
carbonates  of  lime,  capable  of  being  cut  and 
polished,  are  termed  Marbles. 

MARCASITE.  See  Mispiokxl  and  Inwi 
Ptbites. 

MARCELINE.    See  Manqanosiucati. 
MARCKANITE.    See  Obsidian. 
MARGARIC  ACID.    See  Maxoabht. 
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MARGARIN.  Formula  C^^H^O^.  A  solid 
orjstalline  constituent  of  fats,  especially  those 
of  Tegetable  origin,  though  it  is  also  largely 
predominant  in  human  and  goose  fat. 

Prfp,  1.  By  CTaporation  of  the  ethereal 
liquid  co'ntaining  the  soluble  portions  of  suet 
or  tallow,  dissoWing  the  residuum  in  alcohol, 
and  crytallizing  out.  2.  By  freezing  olive  oil, 
separating  the  solid  deposit  by  pressure,  and 
purifying  it  by  solution  in  and  recrystidliza- 
tions  from  alcohol. 

Prop.  Fuses  at  118  to  120.  More  soluble 
in  boiling  than  cold  alcohol ;  dissolves  readily 
in  ether  and  spirits  of  terpentine.  The  prin- 
cipal products  of  its  distillation  are  margario 
acid  and  acrolien ;  of  its  saponifioatdon,.  mar- 
garic  acid  and  glycerin,  though  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  margario  acid  obtained 
from  vegetable  oils  is  identical  with  that  from 
animal  fats.  Sulphuric  acid  in  small  quanti- 
ties abstracts  the  glycerin  from  margarin,  but 
in  larger  portions  generates  new  compounds, 
among  which  are  the  metamargaric  and  hydro- 
margaritic  acids. 

MargaHc  acid.  Form.  C54H53O3,  HO.  Crys- 
tallizes in  white  pearly  scales,  and  hence  its 
name  from  /A^A^m^  a  pearl.  It  exists  in  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  of  brandy,  but  is 
procured  by  saponifying  olive  oil  with  potassa, 
and  can*  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  stearic  acid 
"with  an  equal  weight  of  ni^o  of  1*278.  The 
concrete  portion  found  on  cooling,  by  pressure 
Mid  repeated  crystallizations  from  alcohol,  be- 
comes pure  margario  acid.  It  is  likewise  a 
product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oleic 
acid  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process. 

Prop.  Fuses  at  140®,  and  therein  differs 
from  stearic  acid,  to  which  it  is  very  analogous. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  the  latter  solution  having  an  acid  re- 
action. Nitric  acid  transforms  it  into  suberic, 
pimelic,  adipic,  and  succinic  acids.  Distilled 
in  vacuo  it  passes  over  unaltered,  but  by  access 
of  air,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carbonic 
acid  and  margarone^  a  volatile  matter  more 
abundantly  generated  when  lime  is  also  present. 

Margarone.  C33H33O.  A  pearly  white,  fHablc 
solid,  electric  by  friction,  fusible  at  170*6,  more 
soluble  in  absolute  than  common  alcohol,  equally 
soluble  in  ether  and  acetic  acid,  but  most  read- 
ily in  spirits  of  terpentine.  (Butsy.)  Forms  no 
union  with  bases ;  is  scarcely  affected  by  nitric 
acid,  but  is  carbonized  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Pyromargarol.  Produced  by  th«  distillation 
of  margaric  acid  upon  liquid  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  a  brown  solid  substance,  fusible  between 
140®  and  150®,  and  soluble  in  ether.  Its  com- 
position is  one  equivalent  of  water  less  than 
that  of  margaric  acid,  or  C.4H33O3,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished and  separable  therefrom  by  its  in- 
solubility in  a  hydro-potassic  solution. 

Metamargaric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  brilliant 
solid  lamellsB  from  alcohol,  and  in  a  needly 
mass  by  fusion.  Fuses  at  122®,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  and  par- 
tially decomposable  by  heat.    Fremy  and  MUler. 

Hydromargaritic  acid.  Crystallizes  in  friable 
rhomboidal  prisms,  which  fuse  at  154*5,  and  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  By  distillation  it  is  decomposed  into 
water  and  metanargaric  acid. 

llydromargaric  acid.     This,  as  well  as  the 


two  preceding  acids,  of  which  it  is  a  compound, 
behaving  like  a  single  acid,  are  said  to  bo 
bibasic.  It  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  a  mixture  of  equal  portions  thereof. 
It  fuses  at  or  near  140®. 

Margaramid.  Formed  by  the  action  of  gase  • 
ous  ammonia  upon  melted  margarin  or  mar- 
garic acid.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  small  plates  or  prisms,  and  fuses  at 
140®.  Its  formula,  according  to  Boullay,  is 
C34H33O2,  NHg  SB  anhydrous  margarate  of  am- 
monia minus  one  equiv.  of  water. 

Margaric  ether.  Syn.  Margarate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl.  Form.  C.,H«0«  C,H,0.  (Varenirapp.) 
SoUd.  fusible  at  V2®f  *'    '   '      ^  ^^  ^ 

Margaratee.  It  is  a  contested  point  whether 
margaric  acid  is  monobasic,  for  some  chemists 
contend  that  in  the  formation  of  salts,  some- 
times both  its  equivalents  of  water  and  some- 
times only  one  is  replaced  by  another  base. 
If  it  is  bibasic,  then  its  formula  is  CggH^gOg  -j- 
2  HO,  and  assuming  the  correctness  thereof, 
the  neutral  alkaline  salts,  (2  M-f-CjgHjgOg,) 
when  in  very  dilute  solution  precipitate  biraar- 
garates.  The  earthy  and  metallic  margar'ates 
are  insoluble  in  water.  The  formulas  of  the 
salts  are  as  follows: — bi-vMrgarate  of  pota»ta 
=  KO,  HO  -|-  Mr ;  of  the  neutral  margaratef 
2  KO  4-  Mr ;  margarate  of  Ume  =  CaO  +  Mr ; 
and  margarate  of  lead  :s  2  CaO  -|-  Wt,  or  ac- 
cording to  Bandrimont,  =  C34H33Pb04. 

Margaryl.  A  hypothetical  compound  radical, 
C34H33,  proposed  by  Redtenbacher  as  the  basis 
of  stearic  and  margario  acids,  on  account  of 
the  simple  relation  existing  in  their  composi- 
tions. Thus,  symbolizing  it  as  R,  stearic  acid 
becomes  Rj  -{-  O5  and  margario  acid  R  -f-  P3, 
and  here  is  the  same  relation  between  these 
two  acids  as  between  the  sulphuric  and  hypo- 
sulphuric  acids,  with  a  slight  difference  how- 
ever in  their  neutralizing  ratios. 

Gottlieb  determined  the  fusing  points  of  dif- 
ferent mixtures  of  margaric  and  stearic  acids, 
as  follows : — 


Stearic 

Kargarlo. 

Fusing  point 

30 

10 

150® 

20 

10 

147-2® 

10 

10 

136-4® 

10 

20 

183-5° 

10 

30 

132-8® 

MARGARITE.     See  Mica. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.    See  Castor  Oil. 

MARINE  ACID.  Syn.  Hydrochloric  acid. 
See  Chlorinb. 

MARMATITE.    See  Blbvdb. 

MARMOLITE.     See  SERPSNTims. 

MARROW.  The  fat  oleaginous  matter  se- 
creted in  the  interior  of  the  bones  of  animals. 
The  foreign  matters,  such  as  filaments,  blood 
vessels,  albumen,  gelatin,  and  osmazome,  with 
which  it  is  more  or  less  mixed,  are  removed  by 
steaming,  which  melts  the  tallow  and  allows  it 
to  be  drawn  off  clear  from  impurities  which 
have  subsided,  or  are  retained  in  solution  by 
the  condensed  vapor.  In  composition  it  is 
analogous  to  other  fats,  though  it  is  probable 
that  t£e  olein  and  margarin  are  its  predomi- 
nant constituents.  Beef  marrow,  used  as  a 
cosmetic  for  the  hair,  Is  of  ji  bluish  white  color 
and  ftisible  at  113®. 
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MARTIAL  ETRI0P3. 

ETITTOPS.     The  obaolet*  term 
l^liu^'inEido  of  Irox, 

MAKVGOLD.  Geiger^a  aniilyBia  of  tbo  Gid- 
etititilatttjfirififilu  gave — 

y#il!owbli  green  resin , ..,  3*44 

BUti*r  eAtrajctiTe^*^..^* ..< 10 '13 

Otim, ..„,,,, **..*» , 16 

BUrch ...... ., .„*.,. «..,_ » .  1  t^ 

Pceulinr  muciilag^.^..^,^*^..,.*, ..»,.  ^3'oO 

Alhum«n ,....„„ *.., 0^fl2 

Fn;<i  [UQlk  !idd  wUh  biUer  extractive  0-34 
Mfi  filter  of  potiLfi^ii  and  tlme^,*. ....*...  7.92 

ChloidfJe  of  pf*t*Bsium ,„..,,*„.**,,  O'fiO 

Liffiilu .,,....e2-& 

Mason  IT  E.  JfiVi.  A  durk  gnj,  foliated 
nitinfni'i  tnim  Kbofle  ItUndi  allied  to  horn- 
blvndf^  T^r  cblctHtoid^     C.  T.  *fixckJiQn. 

MA  SC  A  ON  IN,  Afin.  Grys.  HhomWc,  prisnift- 
tiot  UiiUnny  efilore&iiotjt ;  yi?tl«w,  trnnslnci'iH- 
tAiicpungerit and  bitter.  Fu^tblontidvoltitil^; 
Rrtlublf  ill  water ;  fovm.  KII/J.  SO^j-f  :i  or  1  Ha 
In  IftvttM  of  KtDA,  Vedtiviu9f  Lipim*  ^c. 

MA*SOi*IN.  The  QumD  pvmi  tii  tlio  dHH 
i^Ap  of  i^  tree  C'&Ued  Ihehiltr^  by  ib<^  niiUvi: 
MoJticritiB^  wbti  aro  ^aid  to  c1k-w  tt.  UtMilJi 
{Ann.  drr  Chtm  tind  Phtirm.  x\vi.  I2i,)  h«3  tfX- 
Bmm«4  it.  The  sample  wn?  9  loobc^  in  lengtb, 
4  incbcE]  in  tbiekni^^ii,  full  fit  envUie«  nml  lit^'^ 
Bore^it  i>f  li  dull  nppeuriiDce,  and  ligbt  ifpecltit^ 
gravity.  On  ctjtttO|f  it  witli  n  kuife,  tbo  aur- 
fuccs^  of  sect  ion  wert^Bhiiiiiig;  the  mtt^KH  became 
Eiift  b(*tweon  tbe  fingere ;  it  hud  ecnfcely  nuy 
taste  wboti  chawedi  but  had  a  rery  decided 
iinell  f>f  old  ebeuse,  which  tuight  be  iilmodt  eu- 
tu^ly  rem  JO  veil  by  boiling  in  water ;  the  realdu- 
oug  tan^!!^  was  nofl,  Hnd  might  bo  drnw^u  into 
threml:f ;  the  wiitcr  was  ^omcwbikt  colored,  and 
hud  a  f^liftbt  uoid  reiiCtion*  Abwiduie  akaUol 
dis!^{>lvtvJ  the  residue,  with  the  extrt-ptiun  of  m 
small  minntity  of  cnnutcbout;.  On  the  i;ooliiig 
of  tjje  !««ilati(m  Botne  whito  cry^tullirie  flJike* 
BeparMti'fl,  wbicb  raight  also  be  precipittited  by 
the  utiililluD  of  WHier  It  hurt  tlierefore  the 
proper!  ifH  of  a,  re*in. 

Mft^^rtfiin  [a  u  light*  snow-white,  tasteless,  in- 
odorouH  powder,  insoluble  in  wiiter,  <*tt.-iily 
esoluble  iti  ether,  from  which  it  cryatiLllizep  in 
white  -ilky  needleiit^  which  melt  at  i^lO*^  Fahr., 
giriri]!;  off  on  o^^repjiblc  odor,  to  (in  rimorpbuiiB 
muss.  On  cooling,  it  resembles  glu^8,  ta  of  u 
wine-yel]"W  colors  of  gr^t  refractive  power, 
oonchoidal  fructurp,  and  affords  u  -whtte  pow- 
diir;  ilH  meUing  point  ifl  now  only  15^"  Fahr. 
The  8nl>atance  crystalliictl  from  ether  and 
melted,  consists  of  CjjH  ,/K  Subjected  to  dry 
dJsiillalionp  maaopin  af!brdfl  a  brown,  thicks 
oily,  at' id  ma^s,  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  with  amtaoniucal  water. 
The  oil,  rectified  over  hjdrute  of  lime,  ia  of  a 
light  ytUow^  color. 

The  acid  in  separated  from  the  ammoaiacal' 
solutioji  by  byilrochloric  acid  in  pearly  «icnleBt 
by  couJ>iiiit]g  it  with  lime,  and  decomposing 
the  lime-i^alt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  sepa- 
rate in  tlic  form  of  daiiling  white  needles. 
The  acid  affoHi*  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  am- 
monia a  white  aalt,  which  slowly  becomes 
black  by  exposure  to  light,  very  quickly  by 
boiliag,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  on  incinera- 
tion smells  decidedly  of  cinnamon,  leaving  bn- 
behinii  46 -4 y  per  cent,  oxide  of  divert  it  is 
therefore  probably  cinnftmate  of  silver, 
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BE9IN. 


Kltfld  mM  ifti  A  Trry  fiol«cil  »rci«e  h 
maeopin,  dybftfilting  it  after  long  hr#iliiiig  li  i 
dear  lirjiud,  which  on  eTftpftratii>n  %SvHk  « 
teiiaetous  tanss,  soluble  In  *AUt  of  ■  jolkr 
«olor.  in  ammonia  and  tidtodb  of  a  dark  br^m, 
thv.  atiimouUcai  AolutJoi],  fff^pdtJttvm  ttt^j 
all  tbe  metal] if?  pidti  &f  &  dtrt^'  vrh^la  Hof^ 
Tbe  t^ilvtT  sail  ooulASned  4^1* 4*1 — tftd'  perfoi 
0 lid c  of  til Irer.  An  »leii) eniiB^s  «ii«]j«ia  ilovM 
W*^^  c  arbou  and  3  <  ST  hyilTQg^'ti.  the  mtn^ 
bast  nfti  tieea  determmed. 

M  ASa  ICOT.     Yellow  protoxide  nf  Lim, 

M  A  ST  10  U ,  The  r  esiiK>u»  t.*  x  ud  n  ti  m  ^  lJi» 
PiMficm  f€PtixcH9.  The  two  »ort6  art*  the  oaitb 
m  tear*  and  comm<*n  tnastie,  Ihc  futidJvf  1kttV| 
freer  ^f  foreign  impurities.  Spec,  gniF,  Hl?C 
It  comriatH  of  two  renins,  one  of  wUch  b  Mliibb 
in  dilute  Alcohol,  «^nd  of  a  alight  pttirtioa  e(  tihf 
tile  oil+ 

Atpht$  rain.  FormuU  C^aftjiO^.  h  4* 
f^oluble  acid  revin  vfaieli  emnUne*  vrith  ban 
til  form  fonr  setiea  of  iftltf . 

BfUitf^m.  8yii.  M«itidn.  Ponnul*{*^^IL;0- 
The  tdiiPitlc  tenacious  portion  of  ma^^ltc  «oIq(1)iw 
in  aiiliydrous  alcohol,  ether,  and  oit  of  tarpn- 
tine,  Uj  long  !°tanding,  in  warm  tcmpenlttR» 
it  aUo  becomes  soluble  in  weak  akohol, 

MATICO.  The  piilverixed  drietl  l4^BlMfl« 
wild  tree  growing  in  the  interior  of  rtrOt  <IS 
the  otiicr  ^ide  of  tbe  AndeA.  Dr,  MarilD^  If*tc4 
its  efhcacy  upon  open  wounds,  and  with  to^xiilm* 
tory  success.  The  Indian*  tteaen  that  ih*  iVw'li 
leaf  liiijs  the  poWf^r  of  iiistantanmousty  »t4nthbKf 
a  bleediDg  vein,  aat!i  the  beverage  wJtiob  iJtlf 
prepare  fVom  tJi^em  thej  give  te  tke  iiiroin«&  ai 
an  njihrodi^iac- 

Cmnp.  Dr.  Hodge*s  analysis  gate  cIiIot* 
phyli,  soft  dark  gum  reain,  brown  ami  yeJl-j» 
eidorhiji^  umtters.  gum  and  nitrate  of  p<^U8*i, 
a  bitter  principle  imttikiTi),  an  aroma  tie  vol** 
tile  Oil,  ^altH,  and  hguin. 

VoUiHk  oiL  Light  green,  thick  Mid  heavy, 
with  ttTi  aromatic  and  camphory  ta^te-  % 
keeping,  it  becomes  crystaMine. 

MATT II ASS.  A  flask-tthapcil,  broad-lwt- 
tomed  vcissel  of  glas^,  free  from  lea.d  and  blm 
thin,  NO  n»  to  withs^tand  sudden  e^cpaiidos  lad 
contraction  without  breaking.  They  are  JtmA. 
for  digee;ting  substances,  especially  wiUi  aci^ 
us  the  laeixstruum, 

MAVNAS  RESIN.  So  called  from  its  pltet 
of  derivation,  Maynas  in  Amencj*,  It  U  ob- 
tained by  iticision  from  the  Cnhph^Uum  caiabt. 
Is  yellow  and  in  appearance  similar  to  otiNf 
resins;  but,  according  to  Lewy,  il  separalM 
from  a  tlowly-cooled  alcoholic  solution  ii 
beautiful  yellow  crystal  p.  Their  formuLi  ii 
C,jlf^t\,  and  they  have  acid  propertie*  lad 
combine  with  the  ba^es^.  Spec.  grav.  llli 
fuising  point  221°.  It  is  insoluble  in  waltf, 
but  very  soluble  m  alcohol,  ether,  the  oil*,  ta<i 
in  cold  acetic  and  sulphuric  ac)d»,  from  th^ 
latter  of  which  it  is  precipitated  vinaliere'l  tij 
water.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  violently,  inJ 
from  the  solution^  water  throws  down  a  yell^*- 
ish  white  nitrogenous  uncrystalliiable  icii 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Digested  iriti, 
nitric  acid  of  1-31,  it  yields  red  vapors,  aliqioi 
and  volatile  acid,  fwith  nil  the  charactert  ef 
butyric  acid,)  oiiuJo  acid,  ajnd  a  crysl*lii»« 
acid,  soluble  in  water  and  wanting  the  pr«p«^ 
of  precipitating  flalta  of  lime. 
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MEADOW  SAFFRON. 


MELLITIC  ACn). 


MEADOW  SAFFRON.    See  Colohicum. 

MEASURES.     See  Wbiohtb  and  Mbasubbs. 

MECCA  BALSAM*    See  Opobalsamux. 

MECHLOIC  ACID.     See  Mboonin. 

MECONIC  ACID.  Chem,  C,4HO„  +  8HO 
•4-  6  aq.  Obtained  from  opium  in  pearly  scales, 
of  an  astringent,  aoid  taste,  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol.  By  boiling,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  carbonic  and  comenio  acids,  and 
other  products.  Hydrochloric  acid  facilitates 
this  change.  By  contact  with  alkaline  lyes, 
it  is  transformed  into  alkaline  carbonate  and 
oxalate.  Its  characteristic  property  is  that  of 
reddening  the  persalts  of  iron.  When  heated, 
it  yields,  among  other  matters,  eommic,  pyro- 
meconie,  and  paraeomenie  adds.  With  bases  it 
forms  three  kinds  of  salts,  according  as  1,  2,  or 
8  equiy.  of  the  hydratic  water  are  replaced  by 
metallic  oxides.  The  general  formulss  for 
these  salts  are : — 


Monobasic  Satis. 

TuT  J     WO 
W«\2H0 


Bibaalo  Salts. 
TT-  f  2  MO 
HO 


Me-^ 


Tribasic  Salts. 
Mi,  8  MO 


Commie  acid.  C^HjOg  +  2  HO.  Formed  as 
above,  at  250°,  or  by  prolonged  action  of  boil- 
ing acidulated  water  upon  meconin.  It  is  in 
Tery  hard  crystalline  grains,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  heated  to  570°  it  is  decomposed 
into  pyromeconic  acid. 

Paraeommi  '^f^L  I^i  ij^omeric  with  coiDcnic 
aoid,  and  for'  ■  '  -f  rtorlj^m!?  of  tht^  distil- 
late of  that  It  cryntj^llitep,  and 
behaves  to  t  ,  •  ^^  of  Ircm  in  tbc  ^nme 
manner  as  conn'riic  cidiL 

Pyromeconl  !hl  Cj^jU^O^ -j-  HO.  Drops 
fVom  its  alci  Jutlio  sftlatton  m  long  eoltn-luss 
prisms,  which  i];irkeii  on  csimsiire^  to  raoi^Hture. 
It  is  also  solul'k*  Jti  wati^t  smJ  tlmiij^h  ti  ii  yg- 
tallixes  unalieri^d  from  ak(*hotic  f^ututiK^i  of 
potassa,  and  from  aqua  ammonia,  yet  forms 
definite  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  lead, 
copper,  and  iron.  Is  isomeric  with  pyromucic 
acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  properties. 

MECONIN.  Chem.  CjoH.O^.  Is  extracted 
from  opium,  and  forms  white  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  are  neutral,  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  with- 
out action  upon  the  animal  economy.  It  fuses 
at  194°,  and  distils  unaltered  at  811°,  is  soluble 
In  water,  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  HCl, 
acetic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  and  insoluble 
in  ammonia.  Its  compound  with  chlorine, 
called  meehloic  aeid^  ^u^t^io*  crystallites  in 
pearly  plates,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  melting  at  82^  and  subliming 
at  880°.  Nitro-meeoniny  CjpH^Oj  +  NO,,  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  crystal- 
lises in  white  prisms,  soluble  in  alkalies,  with 
a  red  color,  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
805°  and  sublimes  at  875°,  giving  off  the  odor 
of  bitter  almonds. 

MEDULLIN.  The  pith  of  certain  plants. 
In  chemical  properties  it  agrees  with  cellulose 
or  LioNiN. 

MEERSCHAUM.  Several  hydrous  silicates 
of  magnesia  are  doubtless  included  undei*  this 
name,  and  others  have  been  examined,  allied 
to  it.  They  are  white,  or  yellowish,  very  light, 
earthy,  and  friable,  greasy  to  the  touch ;  and 
from  their  porosity  include  more  water  than 
belongs  to  their  composition.  Their  proper 
composition  is  probably  MgO,  SiO,  +  2  HO ; 


See  Gallic  Acid. 


but  it  is  also  probable  that  there  are  other 
mag^esian  minerals,  described  as  meerschaum^ 
which  have  merely  its  external  characters; 
such  as  aphrodite  from  LiLngbanshyttan^  Swe- 
den, 8  MgO,  2  SiO,  -f  2  HO  ;  quincite,  mag- 
nesite,  &c. 

MEIONITE.     See  Scapolitb. 

MELACUPRITE.  Min.  Melaconin,  black 
oxide  of  copper  more  or  less  mixed  with  oxide 
of  iron,  of  which  tolerable  specimens  are  found 
at  Point  Kewaywonon,  Lake  Superior. 

MELAM.     See  Ctanooen. 

MELAMIN.     See  Cyanoobn. 

MELAMFYRIN.  Crystallizes  from  an  eva- 
porated aqueous  decoction  of  the  Mel4impyrum 
nemorasum.  A  non-azotized,  neutral,  colorless 
body,  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  readily  in  water,  from  which  latter 
the  metallic  compounds  do  not  precipitate  it 

MELANCHOR.  Min.  A  black  phosphate  of 
iron  from  Rabenstein.     See  Gbben  Ibon  Stonb. 

META  GALLIC  ACID.  \ 

MELANGALLIC  ACID.  / 

MELANIC  ACID.     See  Salicdlb. 

MELANITE.     See  Garnet. 

MELANOCHROITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Rhom- 
bic, prismatic ;  in  tabular  plates,  and  massive. 
Very  soft;  G.  ss  5-^5.  Cochineal-rcd,  with 
brick-red  streak;  resinous  and  glimmering; 
subtranslucent,  opake.  It  becomes  dark  by 
heat,  and  fuses  to  a  crystalline  masd,  giving 
the  reaction  of  lead,  and  with  the  fluxes  those 
of  chrome.  Soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  Form. 
8  PbO,  2  CrO,.  It  is  associated  with  chromate 
of  lead  at  Beresovsk,  Ural. 

MELASSIC  ACID.     See  Grapb  Sogab. 

MELLITE.     See  Honey-stone. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  Chem.  Obtained  from 
honey-stone,  a  rare  mineral,  in  which  it  exists 
as  mellitate  of  alumina.  Erdmann  and  Mar- 
ch and's  recent  researches  (Joum.  far  Prakt 
Chem.  xliii.  129)  have  confirmed  Liebig  and 
W6hler*8  formula,  C^O,. 

JPr^.  Digest  the  honey-stone  in  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  separate  the  solution  from 
the  deposited  alumina  by  filtration.  The  crys- 
tals forming  from  the  filtrate  are  to  be  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  baryta,  the  baryta  separated 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  purified  from 
adherent  oil  of  vitriol  by  recrystallization. 

Prop.  Forms  white  acicular  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  water.  Its  alkaline  salts 
are  soluble  and  crystallisable,  but  those  with 
other  bases  are  less  so  than  the  former.  With 
potassa  and  ammonia  it  unites  in  two  propor- 
tions. The  general  formula  for  the  neutral 
salts  is  MO,  C.O4H.  Schwartz  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  mellitic  ether,  but  Erdman  and  Mar- 
chand  procured  melUtovinie  acid,  C^H^O,  2  C4O5, 
by  long  continued  boiling  of  a  mixture  of  the 
acid  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol.  By  heat- 
ing the  mellitate  of  ammonia  to  820°,  ammo- 
nia and  water  are  given  off,  and  euchrorUe  add 
and  paramide  remain.     Chem.  Oax.  vi.  328. 

Euehronie  add,  A  conjugate  mellitic  acid, 
which,  when  crystallized,  is  CjgNO.,  2  HO. 
The  dark  blue  substance  resulting  from  the 
deoxidation  of  euchronio  acid  by  a  plate  of 
zinc,  Wohler  calls  euehrone,  NHg  -j-  C.O4H,  and 
assumes  that  it  is  a  similar  compound  to  color- 
less indigo,  and  the  colorless  or  green  hydroqui- 
none  produced  by  the  assimilation  of  hy  ~ 
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Paramide,  A  clay-like  yellow  solid,  C8HNO4, 
which,  by  long  ebullition  in  water,  is  trans- 
formed into  bi-mellitate  of  ammonia  by  the 
assumption  of  4  equivs.  of  water. 

ME  LLO  N.  \     See  Mellan  under  Sulpho- 

MELLAINDES.  /Cyanoqen,  p.  512. 

MENAC  H ANITE.     See  Titanifebous  Ibon. 

MENACHINE.     See  Sphene. 

MENDIFFITE.  Mm,  Berielite,  kerasite. 
Cryst.  Right  rhombic,  fibrous,  columnar. 
H.  =  2-5  —  3,  O.  =  7  —  7-1.  White,  yeUow- 
ish,  reddish ;  pearly ;  translucent,  opake.  Be- 
hares  likes  corneous  lead,  but  decrepitates  by 
heat ;  if  added  to  a  bead  of  mic.  salt,  contain- 
ing oxide  of  copper,  the  blue  color  of  the  flame 
indicates  chlorine;  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Form.  PbCl-f2PbO.  It  occurs  at  Mendip 
Hills,  Somersetshire. 

MEN6ITE.     See  Mokazitb. 

MENILITE.     See  Opal. 

MENISPERMIN.     See  Cocculus  Indictts. 

MENSTRUUM.  The  Uquid  employed  as  the 
solyent  of  a  body,  or  of  its  soluble  portions. 
See  Solution. 

MENTHEN.     See  Peppermint. 

MEPHITIC  ACID.     See  Cabbonio  Acid. 

MERCAPTAN.  See  Ethyl. 

MERCURY.  Min,  Ger.  Gediegen  Queck- 
silber.  It  occurd  in  small  fluid  globules,  with 
a  silvery  metallic  lustre,  scattered  through 
mercurial  ores,  at  Almadin,  Spain;  Idria  in 
Camiola;  in  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Peru,  Chili, 
California,  China,  &c. 

MERCURY.  Chem,  Tech.  Syn.  Quicksilver. 
Gr,  uS^n^^ct.  Lat.  Hydrargyrum,  argentum 
vivum.  Ger.  Quecksilber.  Known  from  very 
early  times.  Plinius  states  that  the  Greeks 
imported  cinnabar  from  Almaden,  in  Spain, 
700  years  B.  C,  and  in  his  time  the  Romans 
used  annually  some  800  tons  from  the  same 
source.  These  mines  at  the  present  time  yield 
about  one-half  of  all  the  rest  in  the  world. 
Mercury  occurs  almost  exclusively  as  sulphu- 
ret,  small  quantities  being  found  native,  and 
as  chloride,  and  in  a  few  sulphuretted  minerals. 

EXTBACTION  OF  MeBCURT. 

From  its  volatility,  it  is  always  obtained  by 
distillation ;  and  to  separate  the  sulphur,  lime 
or  smithy  slack  (oxide  of  iron)  are  used.  The 
first  meUiod,  now  abandoned,  consisted  of  an 
earthen  vessel,  which  was  filled  with  ore  and 
lime,  closed  at  the  top,  placed  over  another, 
probably  buried  in  the  ground,  and  then  heated 
by  a  fire  built  around  it.  The  vapors  passed 
down  through  perforations  in  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  into  the  lower  vessel,  where  they 
condensed. 

In  the  Palatinate,  on  the  Rhine,  a  gaU^y 
furnace  is  used,  consisting  of  cast  iron  cucur- 
bits or  flasks,  80  to  50  of  which  are  laid  hori- 
zontally in  two  tiers  in  the  open  furnace,  their 
necks  projecting  beyond  both  of  the  side-walls 
and  fitting  into  earthenware  receivers.  Each 
cucurbit  holds  about  }  cwt  ore,  which  is  mixed 
with  J  or  j  its  volume  of  lime,  previously  dry 
slacked. 

The  arrangement  adopted  at  Almaden,  in 
^  Spain,  probably  introduced  by  the  Moors,  con- 
sists of  a  high  ftirnace  with  a  fireplace  below, 
furmounted  by  a  perforated  arch.  Above  this 
arch  the  ores  are  piled  up,  the  larger  and 
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poorer  masses  lying  on  the  arch,  above  whidi 
are  smaller  ores,  and  at  the  top  bricks  made 
of  clay  and  ore.  The  smoke,  hot  air,  &c  of 
the  fire,  passing  through  the  ores,  carry  np 
with  them  the  mercury,  and  all  then  pass 
through  a  lateral  opening  in  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  through  the  aludels.  These  are 
pear-shaped  earUien  vessels,  similar  to  the 
straight  adopter,  fig.  7,  p.  46,  arranged  in  seri^ 
the  narrow  neck  of  one  fitting  into  the  wider 
end  of  the  next.  Several  of  these  ranges  de- 
scend from  the  opening  in  the  furnace  on  a 
slightly  inclined  plane,  and  rise  again  to  a 
tower,  in  which  the  fumes  descend  to  the  low- 
est point,  and  rising  pass  out  at  the  top.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mercury  is  condensed  in 
the  descending  ranges  of  aludels,  the  lowest 
one  in  each  series  being  perforated  to  allow  its 
escape.  Some  condenses  in  the  rising  ranges, 
and  most  of  the  balance  is  collected  in  the 
tower.  The  apparatus  is  not  at  all  economi- 
cal, for  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  at  every  junc- 
tion of  the  aludels,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  arrangement  at  Idria  is  a  modification 
of  that  of  Almaden.  It  consists  of  a  central 
furnace,  with  condensing  chambers  on  two  op- 
posite sides.  The  furnace  has  a  grate  below' 
for  the  fuel,  and  above  it  are  arched  floors  to 
contain  the  prepared  ore.  The  vapors  pass 
through  K  l-Mii  »<?iita  .r  .n  1 1  .ibers  vertically, 
upward  rmd  ilawnwfti-d,  mni  Tmally  escape,  all 
or  nearl;^  all  tljo  tuercnrj  L  living  condensed. 
Although  superior  ta  the  aludel  plan,  it  is 
much  mf'i'e  t^n^tly  tliaii  nect^i^siiry  in  apparatus, 
and  not  ooiiveiiiunt  in  use. 

The  b-j^t  method  fitMistillinft  mercurial  ores  is 
in  cast  iri>n  reiotta^  arrangQd  like  gas-retorts,  in 
benches,  rmd  eotl^t^ting  t lie  metal  in  iron  pipes. 
The  retci  r^  r>i  ■:  <^n^v  ♦  ii  ir^-.-.i  md  cleaned,  and 
economize  labor,  fuel,  and  mercury. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  extraction  of 
mercury  are  simple.  The  sulphuret  may  be 
sublimed  unaltered,  but  if  the  air  have  access, 
more  or  less  of  the  sulphur  bums  to  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  metal  is  set  free.  But  it  is  more 
advisable  to  mix  a  base  with  the  ore,  which 
shall  seize  the  sulphur.  Lime  is  that  most  an- 
ciently employed,  and  is  still  used ;  it  forms  bjr 
the  process,  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  some 
sulphate  of  lime.  Oxide  of  iron  forms  sulphu- 
ret of  iron  and  sulphurous  acid.  Metallic  cop- 
per is  very  efficient,  especially  as  it  forms  a 
fusible  sulphuret  of  copper ;  but  it  has  received 
as  yet  little  attention.  The  quanUty  of  mer- 
cury produced  annually  in  the  world  is  iboal 
2000  tons,  of  which  the  Spanish  mines  furnish 
more  than  one-half. 

Mebcuby  and  its  Non-Salii«k  Compounds. 

1.  Mercury.  The  commercial  metal  is  more 
or  less  impure.  It  may  be  purified  by  redis- 
tillation with  a  oovering  of  iron  filings,  inth 
y\y  its  weight  of  cinnabar,  in  vessels  of  iron, 
gloss,  or  earthenware ;  or  by  distillation  of  the 
red  oxide,  which  is  the  best  method.  To  de- 
termine its  purity,  it  may  be  oxidized  by  nitno 
acid  and  distilled  without  a  residue. 

Prop.  A  fluid  metal  of  a  bright  silvery  Ina- 
tre,  not  tarnishing  in  the  air,  when  pure,  but 
forming  a  gray  oxidised  dross  on  the  sur&oe,  if 
idloyed  wiSi  other  metals ;  spec.  grav.  13*5886 
at  89-2«,  13-5669  at  62-6%  18-685  at  78-8». 
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At  —  89^  it  congeals  to  a  tough  orystalline 
solid  y  or  regolar  8-bedra,  malleable  and  sectile, 
with  a  calculated  spec.  gray.  14-39.  It  expands 
by  heat  with  great  uniformity  until  near  its 
boiling  point,  which  is  about  680® ;  spec.  grav.  of 
its  vapor  6976 ;  it  volatilises,  however,  far  below 
its  boiling  point,  and  at  common  temperatures, 
and  even  near  32°.  It  is  readily  attacked  by 
nitric  acid,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  forms  two  oxides 
with  their  salts.  All  its  compounds  are  vola- 
tilized or  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  metal- 
lic mercury  by  distillation  with  carbonate  of 
soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  Sym.  Hg.  £q. 
100,  (1265-828,  0.  =s  100,  or  101-266,  H  =  1. 
Berz.)  Swanberg's  late  determination  of  the 
equiv.  gives  it  as  most  probable  1260-9  or'100-07. 

2.  Oxides,  a.  Suboxide.  Black  or  protoxide. 
Ger,  Quecksilberoxydul.  Prtp.  By  treating  a 
salt  of  suboxide  (calomel^  by  caustic  alkhli, 
washing  and  drying.  It  is  a  brownish  black 
powder,  decomposing  by  light  or  warmth  into 
oxide  and  metal,  giving  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
to  potassium,  and  its  iodide,  phosphorus  acid, 
&c.  with  other  agents  changing  into  oxide  and 
metal. 

Salts,  The  black  oxide  is  a  feeble  base,  its 
salts  are  formed  by  solution  of  the  suboxide  in 
acids,  by  the  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
on  the  metal  and  by  precipitation.  The  salts 
arc  colorless,  the  basic  yellow,  generally  solu- 
ble, with  metallic  taste,  some  decomposing  by 
water  into  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt ;  the  inso- 
luble are  mostly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  They 
are  decomposed,  yielding  the  metal,  by  many 
of  the  metals,  phosphorus,  charcoal,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  protosalts  of  iron  and  tin,  and  by 
some  organic  substances,  especially  if  heated. 
Caustic  alkalies  precip.  black  oxide,  carbonate 
of  potassa  yellow,  bicarbonate  white,  blacken- 
ing by  heat ;  precipitable  by  the  earthy  carbon- 
ates ;  phosphate  of  soda,  oxalic,  muriatic,  and 
bromohydric  acids,  soluble  chlorides  and  bro- 
mides, and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  give  white 
precipitates ;  iodohydric  acid  and  iodides  green, 
chromate  of  potassa  brick  red,  red  prussiate, 
brownish  red,  changing  to  white,  galls  brown- 
.ish  yellow;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphy- 
drates,  and  dithionites  black  sulphuret. 

b.  Oxide,  Red  oxide,  red  precipitate,  deut- 
oxide.  Oer,  2.  Oxyd-  Frep,  By  heating  the 
nitrate  mixed  with  a  little  mercury  until  nitrous 
fumes  cease  to  rise,  or  by  precipitation  from  a 
salt,  with  excess  of  potassa. 

Prop,  A  light  red  crystalline  or  earthy  pow- 
der, or  by  precip.  orange-colored;  becomes 
dark  red  and  almost  black  by  heat,  and  is  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  metal,  both  distilling 
off;  decomposed  by  potassium,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  &c.,  explosively  if  heated  with  the 
last;  scarcely  soluble  in  water  with  alkaline 
reaction.  Form.  HgO,  containing  92-69  pr.  ct. 
mercury  and  7*41  oxygen. 

Salts.  The  salts  of  this  oxide  are  much  more 
important  than  those  of  the  black  oxide,  and 
are  formed  similarly,  but  those  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  acting  on  the  metal  are 
made  by  heat.  They  are  colorless,  ^yellow,  if 
basic,)  redden  litmus,  have  a  metallic  taste, 
and  are  very  poisonous.  The  metal  is  reduced 
from  them  by  the  same  substances  as  from  the 
salts  of  the  black  oxide.  Caustic  fixed  alkali 
gives  an  orange  precipitate  of  anhydrous  oxide, 
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but  if  organic  substanoes  be  present,  black  ox- 
ide results ;  carbonated  alkalies  giye  a  brown- 
ish red  precipitate ;  caustic  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  a  white,  visible  in  20,000  pts.  water, 
and  hence  the  presence  of  ammonia  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  fixed  alkali;  the  car- 
bonated alkaline  earths  precipitate  the  salts ; 
a  white  precipitate  is  produced  by  phosphate 
of  soda  and  prussiate  of  potassa ;  yellow  by 
nut  galls ;  orange-red  by  chromate  of  potassa ; 
brilliant  red  by  iodide  of  potassium ;  black  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  an  excess  of  sul- 
phydrates,  but  with  less  of  the  latter,  white. 

8.  Sulphurets.  a.  Subsulphuretj  HgjS,  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  sulphydrate  on  calomel ;  is 
black,  and  readily  decomposes  into  metal  and 
sulphuret. 

b,  Sulphuret.  Syn.  Cinnabar,  vermilion. 
Oer,  Zinnober.  The  black  is  called  also  Ethi- 
ops'  mineral.  Form.  HgS,  containing  86-21 
pr.  ct.  mercury.    It  occurs  native  as  Cinnabar. 

Prep.  It  may  be  made  both  in  the  wet  and 
dry  way.  J?ry  method.  The  Dutch  fVise  60  lbs. 
sulphur  in  a  cast  iron  vessel  at  a  low  heat,  and 
gradually  stir  in,  with  an  iron  ladle,  170  lbs. 
mercury,  and  cast  it  on  an  iron  plate.  It  is 
broken  into  pieces,  a  few  pint  measures  of 
which  are  tlurown  into  heated  cylinders  of 
earthenware,  glazed  internally,  of  4  ft.  height, 
a  number  of  which  are  placed  in  a  common 
furnace;  when  the  flame  of  burning  sulphur 
ceases,  a  smooth  iron  plate  is  laid  upon  the 
top  of  the  cylinders,  and  when  sufficient  cin- 
nabar has  deposited,  it  is  removed  and  replaced 
by  another  plate.  It  is  then  ground  very  fine 
with  pure  water.  The  Chinese  method  is  some* 
what  similar,  the  sublimation  being  conducted 
in  earthen  vessels  covered  with  an  iron  cap, 
which  is  cooled  by  water  during  the  operation. 

The  process  pursued  in  Idria  consists  in 
mixing  8  lbs.  sulphur  with  42  lbs.  mercury,  in 
barrels,  and  turning  them  for  several  hours, 
according  to  the  season,  until  the  whole  forms 
a  brown  powder.  100  lbs.  of  this  powder  is 
thrown  into  a  heated  cast-iron  cylinder,  placed 
vertically  in  the  furnace,  and  the  cylinder 
covered  by  a  heavy  iron  helm  or  cap,  until  the 
explosive  union  has  t^ken  place.  It  is  then  re-, 
placed  by  an  earthen  helm,  with  a  cooling  tube 
attached,  and  the  fire  increased ;  the  best  sub* 
limate  is  removed  from  the  helm,  ground  with 
cold  water,  washed  with  hot. 

Wet  method.  100  pts.  mercury  are  rubbed 
for  several  hours  with  88  pts.  flowers  of  sul- 
phur to  black  sulphuret,  and  then  warmed  in 
a  solution  of  25  pts.  potassa  in  140  pts.  water 
at  118°  to  120°,  under  constant  stirring  at 
first,  and  occasionally  afterwards.  The  eva- 
porating water  is  replaced  from  time  to  time. 
When  &e  change  commences  the  heat  is  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  118°,  and  as  soon  as  tho 
red  has  attained  its  greatest  brilliancy,  the 
vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  maintained 
for  some  time  at  a  gentle  warmth.  It  is  then 
washed,  and  the  metallic  mercury  separated. 
The  product  should  be  109  or  110  pts.  vermi- 
lion. Various  other  proportions  may  be  em- 
ployed. If  by  too  long  or  too  high  a  heat  Uie 
vermilion  has  passed  the  brilliant  red  and  be- 
come brown,  it  may  be  restored  by  warming  it 
with  water. 

Adulterations  of  vermilion  are  recognised: 
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red  lead  by  leftying  fused  litharge  by  heat,  or 
forming  chloride  of  lead  by  the  action  of  muri* 
atic  acid ;  brick-dust  by  remaining  after  heat- 
ing ;  organic  colors  may  generally  be  extracted 
by  alcohol. 

The  black  sulphuret  is  formed  by  rubbing 
the  metal  and  snlphur,  or  sulphuretted  alkali 
together,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ox- 
ide by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuretted 
alkali.  Warmth,  the  addition  of  sugar  or  a  little 
alkaline  sulphuret,  hastens  the  shlphuration. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difference  between 
the  black  and  red  sulphuret  in  composition; 
by  heating  rermilion  aboTc  850°,  it  becomes 
Ivown,  but  becomes  red  again  on  cooling ;  by 
heating  it  to  about  500°,  it  becomes  perma- 
nently the  black  sulphuret;  by  heating  the 
black  sulphuret  still  higher,  it  sublimes  as 
Termilion. 

Water,  alkali,  and  muriatic  acid  do  not  act 
on  Termilion.  Nitric  acid  has  but  a  slight 
action  on  it.  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  and  aqua 
regia  wholly  decompose.  By  heating  it  with 
several  metals,  caustic  and  carbonated  fixed 
alkali,  or  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  metal 
sublimes  from  it. 

4.  Photphuref  of  mercury  is  formed  by  di- 
gesting 4  pts.  mercury  and  3  pts.  phosphorus 
with  water,  or  by  passing  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen over  dry,  slightly-heated  chloride  of 
mercury.  In  the  former  case  it  is  black,  in 
the  latter  orange-yellow  phosphuret  sublimes. 

HypoBulphophosphite,  UgS,  PS,  is  formed 
by  heating  sulphuret  of  phosphorus  with  ver- 
milion, as  a  reddish  mass.  By  heating  this 
«alt  to  about  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur,  mer- 
cury sublimes,  and  the  yellowish  white  sulpho- 
phosphite  remains :  2  HgS,  PS,.  By  heating 
this  last  in  the  retort,  it  is  resolved  into  mer- 
cury and  yellow  sulphophosphate,  2  HgS,  PS^, 
which  sublimes,  and  at  a  higher  heat  sub-hypo- 
Bulphosphite,  2  HgS,  PS,  also  sublimes  of  a 
brilliant  red  color. 

6.  Nitmret,  NHgg.  Precipitate  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  wash,  dry,  put  it  into  a  tube  and 
pass  ammonia  over  it  to  saturation ;  then  heat 
U  gradually  in  an  oil-bath,  while  ammonia  still 
passes  over,  up  to  300°,  as  long  as  water  is 
generated.  A  dark  brown  powder,  highly  ex- 
plosive by  heat,  stroke,  or  friction. 

6.  Amal^famB,  The  alloys  of  mercury  with 
other  metals,  termed  amalgams,  are  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  since  they  permit  us  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  fluid  alloys  at  common 
temperatures.  Amalgams  are  made  by  bring- 
ing the  metals  together  in  the  cold  rapidly,  as 
with  potassium,  sodium,  gold,  lead,  cadmium, 
tin ;  more  slowly  with  silver,  zinc,  bismuth ;  by 
heat  with  antimony  and  arsenic ;  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
with  o<^per;  by  the  use  of  sodium-amalgam 
put  in  solutions  of  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum, 
iridium,  the  metals  of  Uie  alkaline  earths,  alu- 
minum, and  ammonium.  The  fluid  amalgams 
are  semi-solutions  of  a  more  solid  amalgam  in 
excess  of  mercury,  Arom  which  the  latter  may 
be  separated  by  pressing  through  buckskin. 
These  more  solid  amalgams  are  crystalline, 
and  so  soft  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kneaded. 
A  small  amount  of  mercury  in  another  metal 
increases  in  general  its  fusibility,  and  imparts 
te  it  brittknewk 
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CTfM.  Mercury  is  largely  employed  in  tiie 
extraction  of  gold  and  silver ;  tin  amalgam  for 
covering  the  backs  of  mirrors;  chloride  ef 
mercury  in  various  arts;  and  vermilion  as  a 
color.  It  is  an  invaluable  metal  for  pbysu^ 
research,  in  the  thermometer,  barometer,  &c, 
and  its  compounds  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
chemist. 

HaIiOid  Salts. 

1.  Chloritu,  Subehhride  of  Mercury,  Syn. 
Protochloride,  di-chloride,  hydrargyri,  sub- 
murias,  calomel.  It  is  found  native  as  HoEX 
QIncK-SILVBB^  Form.  Hg^Cl,  containing  86 
pr.  ct.  mercury. 

Prtp,  It  is  obtained  by  rubbing  together  4 
pts.  corrosive  sublimate  with  3  pts.  mercury, 
while  moistened  with  water  or  alcohol,  until 
the  metal  disappears,  and  subliming  the  miX' 
tu»e.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  common 
salt  and  subsulphate  of  mercury  may  be  simi- 
larly sublimed.  Precipitated  by  chloride  of 
sodium  from  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  white  powder  contaioiDg 
more  or  less  of  corrosive  sublimate,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  nitrate  in  a 
perfect  proto  state.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  pro- 
cured by  sublimation  from  a  well-triturated 
mixture  of  272*84  pts.,  or  1  equiv.  of  the  bi- 
chloride with  202  pts.,  or  1  equiv.  of  metallic 
mercury.  (Turner.)  The  site  and  temperature 
of  the  receiving  vessels  has  an  important  influ- 
ence- upon  the  form  in  which  the  calomd  is 
obtained.  As  sublimed  in  shallow  iron  potf, 
lined  with  clav,  it  is  in  crystalline  masses, 
which,  after  tne  separation  by  hand  of  the 
globules  of  uncombined  metal,  is  ground  to 
powder  in  a  mill,  and  then  washed  of  its 
impurities  by  frequent  aqueous  elutriationfl. 
Jewell's  method  does  away  with  the  use  of  a 
mill,  for  by  bringing  the  vapors  of  the  calomel 
in  contact  with  steam  at  the  moment  of  theii 
generation,  they  are  immediately  condensed  ii 
a  roomy  chamber,  to  an  impalpable  powder  of 
brilliant  whiteness.  Soubeiran^s  improvemeni 
upon  this  plan  consists  in  heating  the  calomel 
in  an  earthen  tube,  through  which,  by  meaai 
of  small  ventUators,  an  uninterrupted  current 
of  air  should  be  driven.  This  sweeps  away, 
as  it  were,  the  vapors  of  calomel,  and  in  i 
straight  tube  will  carry  them  to  a  distance  of 
60  feet,  to  avoid  which,  the  end  of  the  recipient 
must  d^p  into  cold  water,  that  the  calomel  ma| 
be  moistened,  and  then  settle.  Bhighini's  as- 
sertion, that  long-continued  contact  with  steals 
transforms  a  portion  of  the  vapory  calomel 
into  corrosive  sublimate,  is  of  no  serious  hia- 
derance  in  large  practical  operations,  because 
whichever  way  prepared,  it  is  necessarily  to  be 
well  washed  with  water,  to  free  it  of  that  and 
other  impurities,  before  being  sent  to  market 

A  buff  color  indicates  its  freedom  from  bi* 
chloride,  though  a  white  shade  by  no  meaai 
infers  the  presence  of  that  salt.  Its  spec  gra^. 
is  7*2.  It  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  many 
of  the  metals,  by  heating  with  sulphur^  anJ 
some  Bulphurets ;  by  heating  with  oil  of  vitriol 
strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  by  sublixniag 
with  salammoniac,  or  boiling  with  its  so]utioa« 
the  tendency  in  all  these  decompositions  being 
to  form  chloride  of  mercury.  In  a  solution  m 
pbtassa  or  soda  it  forms  black  suboxide,  atnd 
by  beating  with  the  diy  alkalies  it  yiahb  the 
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Betal ;  under  cftiutio  ammonia  it  forms  black 
■abchloramide  of  mercury,  Hp^Cl-f-  HpTjNFf,. 
A  Bulpho-subchloride  is  forraed  by  mixing 
well  94  ptH.  corrosire  sublimate  with  (>  ptn. 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  gently  heating  the  mix- 
tore;  after  some  minutes,  crystals  effloresce  on 
the  surface  of  the  composition,  Ffg^Cl  +  SCI. 
Stanno-Hubchloride  is  made  by  fusing  3  tin  and 
1  mercury  together,  mixing  this  with  24  pts. 
calomel,  and  heating  in  a  retort  at  48()**.  By 
breaking  the  retort,  draining  out  metallic  mer- 
cury, and  distilling  the  residue  at  570°,  a  salt 
sublimes  with  the  form.  Hg^Cl  -f-  SnCl. 

CKlorid*.  Syn.  CorrosiTc  sublimate.  Bi- 
chloride. Form.  Hg(-1,  containing  73 -80  pr. 
ct.  mercury.  Spec.  grav.  6'42.  Crystallizes 
in  opake  rhombic  prisms,  from  a  solution  of 
red  oxide  of  mercury  or  calomel  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  exact  proportions  required 
for  its  production  by  double  decomposition  are 
148  pts.  (1  equiv.)  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of 
aiercory  to  58-5  pts.  (1  equiv.)  chloride  of 
■odinm.  But  it  is  usually  prepared  by  sub- 
liming equal  parts  dry  sulphate  and  common 
•alt;  or  10  pts.  mercury,  8  pts.  common  suit, 
6  pts.  binoxidc  of  manganese,  11  pts.  oil  of 
Titriol,  and  3  pts.  water. 

It  is  fusible  and  volatile  at  abotft  500°.  100 
pts.  water,  at  32°,  dissolve  5-73  pts.  of  this 
salt;  at  50°,  6-57  pts.;  at  68°,  7-89;  at  104°, 
9-62;  at  140°,  13-80;  at  176°,  24-8;  and  at 
212<»,  5300  pts.  It  is  also  soluble  in  2)  pts. 
of  cold,  and  1  ^  hot  alcohol ;  in  3  pts.  cold 
ether,  and  in  the  essential  oils.  As  it  forms 
doable  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  their 
addition  and  that  of  muriatic  acid  to  water 
facilitates  its  solution  in  that  liquid.  The 
brown  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potassa 
from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
which  by  boiling  l>ecomes  black  and  crystalline, 
is  an  orychlnride  of  mercury  ( HgCl  -f-  3  FlgO),  and 
can  be  as  readily  formed  by  boiling  red  oxide 
of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  chloride.  Vege- 
table and  animal  albumen  have  heretofore  been 
the  most  efficient  antidote  to  the  virulence  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  by  forming  a  white,  floccu- 
lent,  insoluble  precipitate,  and  hence  the  use 
of  white  of  eggs  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this 
salt.  Latterly,  Mialhi  has  given  the  preference 
to  the  moist,  recently  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  iron,  which  immediately  decomposes  the 
mxnntest  trace  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

Corrosive  sublimate  boils  at  about  563°,  and 
the  spec.  grav.  of  its  vapor  is  0420,  1  vol.  of  it 
containing  1  vol.  mercurial  vapor  and  1  vol. 
chlorine  gas.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
ozjgen  is  evolved  from  its  solution,  while  IlCl 
is  diB8olve<I,  and  the  enbchloride  of  mercury 
preeipitateB. 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  several  metals,  by 
solphor,  phosphorus,  and  their  lower  acids. 
An  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sul- 
phuretted alkali  throws  down  black  sulphuret ; 
too  Uttle  of  these  reagents,  and  many  metallic 
■olphnrets  produce  a  yellow  precipitate,  chang- 
ing to  white  of  sulphochloride  of  mercury. 
Heated  with  caustic  or  carbonated  fixed  alkali, 
it  is  partly  resolved  into  metal,  and  the  caustic 
In  Bolation  precipitates  red  oxide ;  caustio  am- 
monia throws  down  white  chloramide. 

Chloride  of  mereury  and  ammonia.  Into  a 
boiling  solution  of  salammonisc,   containing 


ammonia,  drop  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercnrj 
as  long  as  the  precip.  redissolves  by  stirring. 
It  crystallises  on  cooling  in  12-hedra  of  the 
form.  HgCl  -f-  NH,.  By  heating  the  latter 
gently  it  loses  ammonia,  becoming  2  HgCl  4- 
NH,,  which  may  be  fused  and  sublimed.  An- 
other compound,  white  precipitate^  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  equal  pts.  salammoniac  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  boiling  water,  and  precipi- 
tating the  cooled,  clear  solution  by  carbonate 
of  soda.  Its  form,  is  either  (2  HgCl-f-  IlgO) 
-f-  NH.Cl  (Dufio9),  or  8  HgCl  -f-  NH,  4-  HO. 
It  is  fusible,  boils,  and  yields  water  and  am- 
monia. * 

Chloramide  of  mercury  is  formed  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced ;  it  is  white, 
and  insoluble  in  water;  docs  not  fuse  below 
680°,  which  distinguishes  it  from  white  pre- 
cipitate. Its  formation  is  2  HgCl  -f-  2  NH,  ss 
HgCl-hHgNHj-h^'H.Cl. 

Chloride  and  ni/ruret  of  mercury.  The  pre- 
ceding chloramide  is  dried,  and  very  slowly 
heated  in  a  retort  in  a  metallic  bath  to  680°, 
so  that  ammonia  and  ammonia  chloride  of 
mercury  sublime,  and  the  new  compound  re- 
mains in  the  form  of  red  scales,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  heated  in  a 
solution  of  potassa,  in  strong  nitric,  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  without  change.  Form.  2  HgCl 
+  Hg,N. 

Chloramide  and  oxide  of  mercury  is  produced 
by  boiling  chloramide  with  water,  as  a  yellow 
powder  with  the  form.  (HgCl  +  HgNH-)  + 
2HgO. 

Sulphochloride  of  mercury  is  formed  when  a 
small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  by  digesting  freshly  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  chloride.  A  white 
powder,  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  or  muriatic  acid;  decomposed 
by  alkalies  forming  oxy sulphuret  of  mercury 
and  alkaline  chloride.'  Form.  HgCl  -f-  2  HgS.  • 
The  same  salt  with  sulphochloride  of  copper 
(HgCl  +  2  HgS)  +  (HgCl  -f-  8  Cu8)  is  obUined 
by  putting  fresh  sulphuret  of  mercury  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  copper;  an 
orange  yellow  powder. 

Chloride  and  phoephuret  of  mercury,  8  HgCl 
4-  Hg,P-|-  3  HO,  is  obtained  by  passing  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  into  the  chloride  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  occurs ;  the  dark  precipitate 
of  phosphuret  changes  to  yellow,  and  must  be 
dried  in  vacuo. 

Chloride  and  areeniuret  of  mercury  is  formed 
by  rubbing  together  8  pts.  chloride  of  mercury 
and  1  pt.  metallic  arsenic,  and  subliming  the 
mixture  from  a  retort  in  a  sand  bath.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  distillate  consists  of  ycUow 
crystals,  the  salt  in  question.  The  inner  brown 
layer,  resublimed  with  arsenic,  gives  a  red,  in 
mass  a  brown  sublimate,  with  yellow  powder, 
which  is  probably  a  similar  body. 

Double  ealtSj  with  other  metallic  chlorides, 
are  obtained  by  directly  mixing  the  solutions 
and  allowing  to  crystallise  spontaneously.  The 
salt  of  potassa,  KCl  +  2  HgCl,  erysUlliist 
with  1,  2,  or  4  equivs.  HO,  according  to  oott- 
oentration  and  temperature ;  that  of  soda  with 
4  HO.  The  salt  of  ammoKiVa,  ^Uf!X  ApT\!||SSL 
4-  HO,  was  formerVj  Uina«^  laiXi^A  KSnn^'Nfi^v 
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according  to  Kane,  there  are  also  salts,  NH^Cl 
+  2  HgCl,  with  and  without  1  HO.  The  salt 
of  baryta  is  BaCl  +  2  Hga  +  4  HO,  efflores- 
cent; of  strontia,  SrCl  +  2  HgCl  +  2  HO, 
permanent;  of  lime,  CaCl  +  5  HgCl  +  8  HO, 
which  is  resolved  by  cold  water  into  CaCl  + 
2  HgCl  +  6  HO,  both  deliquescent ;  of  mag- 
nesia, MgCl  +  8  Hga  +  HO,  and  MgCl  + 
HgCl  +  6  HO,  both  deliquescent ;  of  lithia, 
yttria,  glncina,  and  cerium,  not  examined ;  of 
manganese,  MnCl  +  HgCl  4-  4  HO  and  xinc, 
in  wMoh  an  excess  of  chloride  is  dissoWed,  crys- 
tallizes in  large  crystals;  of  iron,  FeCl-4- 
HgCl  +  4  HO,  and  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cop- 
per, the  last  permanent  in  the  air ;  of  acetate 
of  copper,  2  CuO,  AcO,  +  2  HgCl,  deep  blue ; 
of  potassium  and  copper,  8  (KCl,  HgCl)  -4~ 
CuCl  +  2  HO. 

2.  Bromine,  Subbromide,  HggBr.  Is  a  white 
powder,  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  bromide 
ftrom  subnitrate  of  mercury.  It  resembles  calo- 
mel in  nearly  all  its  relations,  and  forms  a 
black  subbromamide  with  caustic  ammonia, 
Hg|Br-|-  HgjNH-;  it  also  forms  a  double  salt 
wiUi  strontia,  SrBr  2  Hg^Br,  which  is  resolved 
by  water  into  SrBr-|-  HgjBr. 

Bromide,  Byn.  Bibromide,  deutobromide. 
Obtained  by  treating  mercury  or  its  subbro- 
mide with  bromine  and  water,  forms  colorless, 
soluble  crystals ;  it  fuses,  sublimes,  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  distinguished  from 
chloride  by  not  precipitating  with  chromate  of 
potassa.  The  oxybromide  is  similar  to  the 
oxychlorlde  and  similarly  made;  form.  HgBr 
-|-  8  HgO.  The  bromide  absorbs  ammonia, 
forming  2  HgBr-f-  NH,,  white,  insoluble,  sub- 
limable.  The  nitruret,  bromamide,  sulpho- 
bromide,  and  phosphobromide  are  like  the 
corresponding  chloride  compounds.  The  bro- 
mide also  forms  a  class  of  double  salts,  with 
the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  metals,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  chloride. 

8.  Iodine,  Subiodide  is  prepared  by  triturat- 
ing thoroughly  200  pts.  mercury  with  126  pts. 
iodine,  moistened  with  a  little  dcohol,  and  ex- 
tracting free  iodine  with  warm  alcohol ;  it  is  a 
yellow  powder,  yery  easily  decomposed  by 
Ught. 

Iodide  is  obtained  either  directly  by  triturat- 
ing 100  pts.  mercury  and  126  iodine,  or  by 
precipitating  a  salt  of  red  oxide  by  an  alkaline 
iodide;  and  in  crystals  by  dissolving  it  in  a 
moderately  strong  boiling  hot  solution  iodide 
of  potassium  to  saturation,  and  suffering  it  to 
cool ;  or  again  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  to  saturation, 
constantly  replacing  the  evaporating  water. 
It  is  scarlet-red,  spec.  grav.  6*2  —  6*82;  ftisible 
to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  congeals  to  a  yellow, 
crystalline  mass,  and  sublimes  as  yellow  crys- 
tals, and  by  care  with  red  crystals  among  the 
yellow.  The  red  may  be  changed  to  yellow 
below  the  temperature  of  fusion,  and  the  yel- 
low may  be  changed  to  red  by  slight  causes  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  as  by  contact  of  a 
point,  from  which  the  change  spreads  with 
molecular  movement  through  the  whole  mass. 
The  red  crystals  are  quadratic,  the  yellow 
right  rhombic. 

A  biniodide  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  preoipi- 
iating  chloride  of  mercury  with  biniodide  of 
jiotassium  as  a  black  powder.  The  iodide  with 
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oxide,  with  sulphuret,  with  amide,  and  oxide 
a|id  amide  are  similar  to  the  chloride  com- 
pounds. It  forms  a  class  of  double  salts,  cor- 
responding to  the  chloride,  some  of  which  tend 
to  pass  from  yellow  to  red  like  the  iodide  itself. 
It  also  unites  with  chlorides  forming  doable 
salts. 

4.  Fluoride^  HgP,  is  obtained  by  pourmg 
fluohydrio  9^\^  over  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
which  changes  to  an  orange  yellow  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallising  from  its  so- 
lution; it  attacks  glass  and  platinum.  By 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  this  solu- 
tion, a  sulphofluoride  is  thrown  down  as  a  white 
powder.  HgF  -f  2  HgS.  The  fluoride  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonium  is  a  white  insoluble 
powder. 

OXTBALTS. 

A.  Salts  of  black  oxide,  Hg^O.  1.  Su^haUy 
HgjO,  SO,  obtained  by  carefully  heating  1  pt 
mercury  with  1  or  J  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  to  the 
point  of  gas  evolution,  ceasing  the  operation 
when  it  is  changed  into  a  white  powder ;  it  is 
rinsed  with  a  little  cold  water.  It  crystallizes 
from  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  or  better  from 
a  hot  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  may 
be  also  obtained  by  subliming  the  sulphate  of 
the  red  oxide.  Soluble  in  500  pts.  cold  and 
300  boiling  water.  The  tuJphate  with  amide, 
HggO,  SO.  +  HgjNH2,  is  obtained  as  a  dark 
gray  powder  by  pouring  ammonia  over  the  sul- 
phate ;  if  heated  in  ammonia,  it  adds  2  Hg^O 
to  this  double  salt.  DitMonate  of  mercury, 
HgjO,  SjOg,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  in  hyposulphuric  acid,  and 
crystallizing  by  gentle  evaporation ;  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 
Dithionite  is  obtained  in  combination  with  cop- 
per by  mixing  dithionite  of  mercury  and  po- 
tassa with  blue  vitriol ;  the  brownish  red  salt 
has  the  form.  8  (Hg^O,  S-Oj)  +  5  (Cu^O,  SjOj). 

2.  Nitrate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mercury 
in  an  excess  of  cold  nitric  acid,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  colorless  crystals,  with  the  form. 
HgjO,  NOj  4"  2  HO ;  decomposed  by  much  wa- 
ter into  a  more  basic,  and  by  still  more  water 
into  a  more  basic  salt.  If  an  excess  of  metal 
be  treated  with  cold  dilute  nitric  add,  a  basic 
salt  is  obtained  in  colorless  prisms,  with  the 
form.  8  HgjO,  2  NOg  +  8  HO.  If  either  of 
these  nitrates  be  treated  with  much  water,  hot 
or  a  little  alkaline,  until  the  liquid  ceases  its 
acid  reaction,  a  yellow  powder  remains,  of  the 
composition  2  Hg^O,  NO^  -|-  HO.  A  basic  salt 
with  ammonia  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
neutral  salt  with  ammonia,  and  is  knowm  as  Hah- 
nemann's soluble  mercury;  form.  HgoO,  NOj 
-t-  HgjO,  NH,.  A  basic  nitrite  is  obtained  by 
continued  boUing  nitrate  with  the  metal,  or  by 
gently  heating  the  nitrate ;  it  is  a  yellow  pow- 
der. See  Jour,  de  Pharm,,  July,  1845,  and 
Chem,  Oaz.  iii.  847. 

8.  Phoephate,  HgjO,  POj,  obtained  ftom  ni- 
trate of  mercury  and  phosphate  of  soda,  is  a 
white,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  decomposed  by  heat.  The 
pyrophosphate  is  a  white  powder. 

4.  CAfora^e  and /7ercAloral«  are  crystalHzable; 
the  former  forms  two  modifications  and  a  yel- 
low basic  salt ;  it  explodes  with  combustibles 
under  the  hammer.    BromaU  oryBtalllaea  from 


IfERCUBT. 


HERCUBT. 


ft  BolnUoB  in  excess  of  bromio  acid,  and  forms 
a  basic  salt.     The  iodaie  is  insoluble. 

6.  A  carbonate  is  obtained  by  dropping  the 
nitrate  into  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  a 
time  and  drying  over  oil  of  ritriol  in  vacuo. 

B.  Salts  of  red  oxide,  11^,  I,  Sulphate.  The 
neutral  is  formed  by  heating  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
with  4  pts.  mercury  until  the  whole  forms  a  dry, 
saline  mass,  which  bears  the  heat  of  beginning 
redness  without  decomposition.  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  a  basic  insoluble,  and  a  neutral 
soluble  salt,  with  free  sulphuric  acid  the  salt 
may  be  crystallized.  The  insoluble  residue  is 
a  lemon-yellow  powder,  formerly  called  Tur- 
peth  mineral,  soluble  in  2000  cold  and  600  boil- 
ing water.  A  basic  sulphate  with  amide, 
8  HgO,  SOj  +  HgNHj.  formed  by  digesting 
the  neutral  salt  with  ammonia,  is  a  white  pow- 
der, soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
sulphate  with  sulphuret,  HgO,  SO.  -\-  2  IlgS,  is 
formed  like,  and  resembles  the  sulphochloridc. 
The  phosphuret  and  basic  sulphate,  4  (HgO, 
SO,)  -f  2  HgO  +  HgjP-f-  4  HO,  is  obtained  by 
passing  phosphurctted  hydrogen  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  a 
white  powder,  soluble  in  aqua  regia.  Double 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  mercury,  NH^O,  SO3 
4*  HgO,  SO3,  is  obtained  direct,  and  is  soluble 
in  ammonia.  Sulphate  with  iodide,  HgO,  SO, 
4*  Hgl,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodide  of 
mercury  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  de- 
composable by  water. 

JHthionaie  is  obtained  neutral  only  in  solution, 
but  a  yellowish  basic  salt  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing hyposulphuric  acid  with  more  oxide  than 
It  can  dissolve ;  its  form,  is  2  (IlgO  SjO.)  -f- 
8  HgO.  Double  salts  of  ditliionous  aciu  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  soluble 
dithionite  and  allowing  to  crystallize  out,  or 
precipitating  it  by  alcohol.  Tiie  salt  of  potassa 
8  (HgO,  S,02)-f  5  (KO,  SjO^)  is  crystallizable 
and  not  very  soluble ;  the  soda  salt  is  not  crys- 
tallizable. The  ammonia  salt,  IlgS^O^  -|-  4 
(NH^O,  SjOj)  +  2  HO,  is  crystallizable  and 
easily  decomposed. 

2.  y Urate.  The  neutral  salt  is  known  in 
solution  only,  from  which  a  basic  salt  sepa- 
rates in  crystals  with  the  form.  HgO,  NO5  -f" 
HgO  +  2  HO.  By  treating  the  crystals  with 
lukewarm  water,  a  yellow  basic  powder  re- 
mains, HgO,  NO,  4-  2  HgO  4-  HO.  When  the 
last  is  boiled  witn  water,  a  reddish  brown  salt 
is  formed,  HgO,  NO5  4-  5  HgO. 

When  a  dilute  nitric  solution  is  precipitated 
with  dilute  ammonia,  the  white  precipitate  has 
the  form.  HgO,  NO5  4-  2  HgO  +  XH3,  which 
may  be  boiled  with  potassa  without  setting 
free  ammonia  or  oxide  of  mercury.  If  it  be 
boiled  with  water,  with  or  without  potassa,  it 
becomes  heavier,  granular,  and  grayish  white, 
with  the  form.  (HgO,  NO5  4-  Ug  NH,)  4. 
2  HgO,  and  the  same  salt  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating nitrate  with  ammonia  and  boiling 
the  liquid.  Kane  obtained  a  yellowish  white 
precipitate  by  adding  strong  ammonia  to  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  supposes  the 
compound  to  be  (HgNOj  -f  HgNHj)  +  4  HgO. 
By  boiling  the  first  white  precipitate  with  am- 
joonia  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  hot  filtrate 


gives  a  yellow  deposit,  HgO,  NO.  4-  HgO  4- 
NH„  (Mitsckerlich),  or  NH.O,  NO.  4-  (HgO, 
NO5  4-  HgNH^)  4-  2  HgO.  {Kane.)  The  se- 
cond grayish  white  powder,  boiled  with  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  yields  crystals  with  the  form. 
2  (NH,0,  NO,)  4-  (HgO,  NO,  4-  HgNH,)  4- 
2  HgO.  (Kane.)  A  solution  of  the  yellow  de- 
posit gives  a  white  powder,  when  ammonia  is 
added  to  the  solution ;  of  the  form.  NH,,  NO, 
4-/  3  HgO ;  and  if  this  powder  be  dissolved  in 
ammonia  in  excess,  with  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
yellow  crystals  separate  of  the  form.  NHj  NO. 
4- 2  HgO.  (Mitscherlich.)  A  certain  excess  of 
ammonia  poured  into  nitrate  of  mercury  throws 
down  a  white  powder,  NH3,  NO,  -|-  4  HgO. 
Souheiran. 

Sulphuret  and  nitrate  is  precipitated  from  ni- 
trate by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  white,  HgO, 
NO,  -f-  2  HgS.  Phonphuret  and  nitrate  is  thrown 
down  from  nitrate  by  phosphurctted  hydro- 
gen, of  a  yellow  color  when  anhydrous,  white 
when  hydrated;  form.  3  (HgO,  NO,  +  HgO) 
4-  HgjP.  Nitrate  and  iodide  is  obtained  by 
half  precipitating  nitrate  of  mercury  by  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  or 
by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid  to  satura- 
tion, and  dissolving  an  excess  of  iodide  in  the 
boiling  solution  until  it  assumes  a  color,  or  an 
excess  of  iodide  in  it.  White  pearly  scales  and 
needles,  decomposed  by  water  into  nitrate, 
which  dissolves,  and  iodide  which  remains; 
form.  2  Hgl  4-  HgO,  NO,,  or  2  HgO,  NO,.  A 
double  salt  is  said  to  be  formed  with  cyanide 
by  mixing  nitrate  of  mercury  with  cyanide 
of  potassium;  form.  IlgCy  -j-  HgO,  NO.  -{- 
2  HO. 

Pho^hate  of  mercury  is  white  and  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  phosphoric  acid  and  am- 
moniacal  salts.  Borate  is  formed  by  rubbing 
together  equal  equivs.  of  oxide  of  mercury  and 
boracic  acid,  and  heating  to  fusion.  By  digest- 
ing freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury  with 
borate  of  ammonia  and  evaporating  to  dryness, 
a  white  mass  is  formed,  probably  borate  and 
amide  of  mercury.  Carbonate  is  a  pale  red, 
insoluble  powder,  apparently  4  HgO,  COj. 

6.  Perchlorate  an<l  chlorate,  made  direct,  are 
crystallizable  ond  deliquescent.  A  basic  chlo- 
rate is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  in  the  acid 
to  saturation,  from  which  solution  it  crystal- 
lizes, as  HgO,  CIO,  -f  HgO  4-  HO.  Brooks 
has  described  several  salts  of  the  two  oxides 
of  mercury.  Thus  his  nitrote  of  bl{V(k  and  red 
oxide  has  the  form.  2  HgjO,  NO,  -f  4  HgO, 
NO..     Chem.  Gaz.  iv.  35. 

Bromate,  formed  direct,  crystallizes  from  a 
hot  solution,  as  HgO,  BrO,  4"  2  HO ;  and  by 
precipitating  this  solution  by  excess  of  ammo- 
nia, a  yellow  basic  amide  salt  is  formed; 
(HgOBrO,  -f  HgNHj)  -f-  2  HgO.     RammeUh. 

Jtodate,  formed  direct,  is  a  white  insoluble 
powder. 

C.  On  reviewing  the  compounds  of  mercury, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  of  an  anomalous 
character,  although  some  of  the  analytical 
results  are  doubtless  erroneous.  Millon  has 
endeavored  to  obviate  the  difiiculty  of  arrang- 
ing them  with  other  bodies  by  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  base  in  the  ammoniaoal  com« 
pounds,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


MESITIN  SPAB. 


Hjdrated  base 

Base  dehydrated  over  sulphuric  acid 

Anhydrous  base  at  266® 

Carbonate ! '. 

Carbonate  at  276° 

Oxalate 

Sulphate 

Nitrate  of  Soubeiran 

Bromate  obtained  by  Rammelsberg 

Chloride  obtained  by  washing  the  white  precipi- 
tate with  water 

Iodide  obtained  by  Rammelsberg  by  boiling  am-  "i   n  n^  n-r  HirNH 
monia  repeatedly  with  bichloride  of  mercury....  /        ^*     *  *     ^      » 


METACETONE. 

.  8  rigO+  HgNH,4-  HO-f  2  HO. 
.  3Hg04-HgNH.4-HO. 
.  8HgO-f  HgNBL. 
.  CO,  -f  8  HgO,  HgNH.  +  HO. 
.  C02+3HgO,  HgNH!. 
.  C,0,  +  3HgO,  HgN4 
.  80,  4- 8  HgO,  HgNH,. 
NOe  +  8  HgO,  UgNH«  HO. 
.  BrOj,  8  HgO,  HgNHg. 

2HgO,  Hga,  HgNHjj. 


So  one  of  Mitscherlich^s salts,  (HgO,  NO5+  HgO 
+  NH,),  if  doubled,  may  be  (NH^O,  NO5)  4- 
(8  HgO,  HgNHg,  NO,).  But  instead  of  regard- 
ing UgNH,  as  amide  of  mercury,  it  may  also 
be  yiewed  as  an  ammonia  with  Hg  replacing 
H.  On  this  theory,  chloramide  of  mercury 
is  analogous  to  the  chloride  of  ammoniiun, 
NH.,  CI,  and  may  be  written  NHgHg,,  CI,  or 

Ntt'  CI.  Since  on  this  view  HgO  might  re- 
place HO,  the  anomalies  of  many  basic  salts 
disappear.   , 

MESITIN  SPAR.  Mm,  Is  intermediate 
between  Bittkb  Spab  and  Sparbt  Ibok,  and 
its  form,  is  MgO,  CO,  -f-  FeO,  CO,. 

MESITULE.     See  Acktonb. 

MESOLE.  Min,  Cryst.  Trimetrio.  H.  = 
8-6.  O.  =  2-86  — 2-4.  In  other  characters 
and  behavior  resembling  mesotype.  Form, 
probably  8  NaO  (CaO)  2  SiO,-f-  8  (Al,0„  SiO,) 
+  8  HO.     See  Brkvicite  and  Mesotype. 

MESOLIN.     See  Chabasitb. 

MESOTYPE.  Min.  Syn.  Scoleiite,  Natrolite, 
Mesolite.  Cryst.  Right  rhombic,  also  fibrous  and 
acicular.  H.  =  4-6  — 6-6.  G.  =  214  — 2-27. 
HVhite,  yellowish,  or  reddish;  vitreous;  trans- 
parent, translucent ;  brittle  with  uneven  frac- 
ture. Behavior  like  the  zeolites,  (see  Apo- 
phtllite),  scolezite  swelling  up  in  twisting 
forms  by  neat,  and  some  showing  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  fluxes.  Soluble  in  muriatic  acid 
before  ignition,  the  silica  gelatinising.  The 
following  are  the  varieties : 

1.  Lime  mesotype.  Syn.  Scolezite,  Needle- 
stone.  H.  =  6  —  6-6.  G.  ss  2-2.  Partially 
soluble  !n  oxalic  acid.  Form.  CaO,  SiO.  -(- 
AlJO,,  SiO,+  3HO. 

2.  Lime  and  eoda  mesotype.  Syn.  Mesolite. 
Partially  soluble  in  oxalic  acid.  Form.  CaO 
(NaO),  S!0,  -f-  ALOg,  SiO,  -f  3  HO  of  some; 
others  are  (NaO,  SiO,  -f  ALO,,  SiO,  -f  2  HO) 
+  2  (CaO,  SiO,  +  A1,0,,  SiO,  +  8  HO),  or 
1  equiv.  natrolite  -|-  2  equivs.  scolezite. 

8.  Soda  mesotype.  Syn.  Fibrous  or  prismatic 
Zeolite,  Crocalite,  Edelite,  Hoganite,  Lehuntite, 
RadioUte.  H.as4-5— 5-5.  0.  =214— 2-23. 
Wholly  soluble  in  oxalic  acid.  Form.  NaO, 
SiO,  -f  AljO,,  SiO^  +  2  HO.  It  therefore  dif- 
fers from  scolezite  in  containing  soda  and  2  HO, 
instead  of  lime  and  8  HO. 

The  three  varieties  are  found  chiefly  in  Trap 
rocks.     See  Mbsolb,  Poonahlitb,  Bbevioitb. 

MESOXALIC  ACID.    See  Ubio  Acid. 

MESVTELENE.     See  Acetone. 

METEORIC  IRON.       \  «^^  .  ,,^,  ^.^ 

METEORIC  STONES.  i°®®^*^'""' 

METACETONE.  Formula  CeH^O.  (Fremy.) 
When  1  part  of  sugar  and  8  parts  of  finely 


powdered  quick-lime  are  distilled  togeUier,  aa 
soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  285°,  inflam- 
mable gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  mixture  of  ace- 
tone and  metacetone  remains.  The  latter  is 
separable  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  can  be 
purified  by  redistillation.  The  last  portions 
which  pass  over  are  to  be  preserved.  Engle- 
berger  has  recently  obtained  a  fluid  ethereal 
body  analogous  to  metacetone,  along  with  alde- 
hyde and  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by  th« 
oxidation  of  casein,  by  the  action  of  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Prop.  A  colorless  Uquid,  miscible  with  alco- 
hol and  ether,  but  not  with  water.  It  boils 
about  183°.  It  may  be  regarded  as  Acstonb 
less  1  equiv.  of  water.  * 

Metacetonic  add.  C^Ufi^  +  HO.  Obtained 
by  oxidizing  metacetone  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
after  the  disengagement  of  gas  passing  over 
the  acetic  and  metacetonic  acids  by  distilla- 
tion. The  two  are  separable  by  saturation 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  crystallization. 
(  Gottlieb. )  Redtenbacher  (  Chem.  Gaz.  ix.  292} 
also  obtained  it  from  glycerin  by  slow  decom- 
position, yeast,  and  access  of  air,  but  Gottlieb 
could  not  procure  it  from  acetone.  Redten- 
bacher found  it  among  the  products  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acids.  Mala- 
guti,  Dumas,  and  Leblanc  also  observed  it 
among  the  products  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  hydrocyanic  ether  by  potassa. 
According  to  these  chemists,  {Comptes  Bendut, 
Nov.  29,  1847),  the  butyro-acetic  acid  of  Noll- 
ner  and  Nickles,  obtained  from  fermented  tar- 
trate of  lime,  is  identical  with  the  metacetonic 
acid,  and  they  propose  for  it  the  name  of  pro- 
pionic acid,  in  reference  to  the  place  which  it 
i  should  occupy  in  the  series  of  the  fatty  acids, 
of  which  it  is  the  first. 

Prop.  Very  similar  in  properties  to  ace^c 
acid,  their  silver  salts  having  the  same  sola- 
bility.  Mixtures  of  the  acetate  and  meta- 
cetonate  of  barytes,  copper,  zinc,  4I0  not  crys- 
tallize, and  moreover  tlie  two  acids  have  a 
great  tendency  to  form  double  salts  in  combina- 
tion with  the  same  base.  The  acetate  of  soda, 
unlike  the  metacetonate,  crystallizes  readily. 
{Gottlieb.)  It  also  resembles  acrylUc  acid, 
rC,H,0,  4-  HO,)  from  which  it  only  differs  by 
2  equivs.  of  water  and  the  fusibility  of  the  silver 
salt  Very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  every 
proportion,  and  combines  easily  with  ether. 

Metacetonic  ether.  Obtained  by  boiling  the 
metacetonate  of  silver  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
absolute  alcohol,  and  then  mixing  it  with  water, 
when  the  ether  separates  as  a  light  liquid  of 
agreeable  odor. 


METALEPST. 


METHTL. 


MetatetonaUt.  The  silver  salt,  AgO  +  C^HgO,, 
18  in  shining  white  granalet,  not  very  sensitiTe  to 
light,  but  dftrken.«,  and  is  partially  decomposed 
when  heated  to  212^.  The  double  salt  obtained 
by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  me- 
tacetonate  uf  soda  with  nitrate  of  soda,  crys- 
tallizes in  beautiful  lustrous  denditric  crystals, 
and  has  the  formula  C^H,Oj,  AgO  +  C^H^O,, 
AgO. 

METALEPSY.     See  SuBSTiTmoN. 

METAL1>EHYDE.     See  Acetule. 

METAMAKGAKIC  ACID.  See  Maroaric 
Acid. 

METAMECONIC  ACID.     See  Meconin. 

METHIONIC  ACID.     See  Ethyl. 

METAOLEIC  ACID.     See  Oleic  Acid. 

METAlMIOSPliORIC    ACID.       See    Piios- 

PKORCS. 

BIETHY'L.  Chtm.  Two  liquids  condensed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  tar,  and  an 
Aqueous  lic^uid  abounding  in  vinegar,  called 
crude  pyroligneous  acid.  This  crude  liquid  in 
A  solution  in  water  of  acetic  acid  and  acetic 
compounds,  wood-spirit,  aldehyde,  and  small 
qumntities  of  various  other  substances.  If 
from  I  to  X  of  the  crude  acid  be  distilled,  a 
spirituous  liquid  is  obtained,  commonly  termed 
emde  wood  spirit,  from  which  a  body  is  ob- 
tained analogous  to  alcohol,  together  with  its 
ether  and  a  series  of  compounds  similar  to 
those  of  ether.  A  larger  amount  of  wood  spirit 
is  obtained  by  distilling  woody  fibre  with  caus- 
tic potassa.  but  it  is  usually  prepared  from 
crude  pyroligneous  acid.  From  the  analogy 
of  wood  spirit  with  alcohol  and  of  its  ether  with 
common  ethei^  its  radical  is  called  methyl, 
from  /Ai^  winey  whence  mcthylic  oxide  or  me- 
ther,  and  methylic  alcohol  or  wood-spirit. 

1.  Wi*od-*pirit.  Syn.  Proligneous  spirit,  Py- 
roxylic  spirit,  Methylic  alcohol,  Methalcohol, 
Formalcohol,  llydrated  oxide  of  methyl,  Bihy- 
dimte  of  methylen.  Prqt.  About  X  or  more 
of  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  distilled,  the 
distiDate  rectified  several  times  over  caustic 
lime,  catching  only  the  lighter  portions  of  it, 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  separates 
tarry  matter  and  takes  the  ammonia,  and 
finally  rectified  several  times  over  caustic  lime, 
until  it  no  longer  clouds  by  mixture  with  water, 
does  not  brown  by  exposure  to  air,  does  not 
precipitate  nitrate  of  black  oxide  of  mercury 
black,  and  tests  neutral.  By  distilling  with 
caustic  lime,  it  may  be  obtained  anhydrous. 
The  distillations  are  performed  in  a  water-bath. 
A  better  method  is  to  saturate  exactly  the  crude 
liquid  of  the  first  distillation  with  lime,  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  after  standing  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  distil  it  in  a  water-bath,  by 
which  lignone,  misit,  and  a  little  wood-spirit 
pass  over ;  then  to  mix  the  residue  with  water, 
and  again  distil.  The  first  portions  passing 
orer  are  nearly  pure  hydrated  wood-spirit  ; 
the  latter  portions  are  adulterated  with  pyroil. 

Prop,  Form.  CjH^O«.  A  thin,  colorless, 
alcoholic  fluid  of  a  peculiar  odor,  reminding  of 
alcohol  and  acetic  ether.  Spec.  grav.  sa  0*798 
at  68®,  0-7038  at  77*>;  boils  at  145o  to  150°, 
quietly,  if  platinum  wire  or  mercury  be  intro- 
oaoed  into  it;  spec.  grav.  vapor  aa  1120  (by 
CftlcuL  1107).  It  takes  fire  readily  in  the  air, 
Iraming  with  a  slightly  less  luminous  flame 
than  common  alcohol :  inAumM  when  dropped 


on  platinum  sponge,  but  the  latter  in  its  vapor, 
air  being  present,  converts  it  into  formic  acid, 
similar  to  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  into  vinegar; 
CjH^O,  -f  0,  =  Cjll,()^+  2  HO ;  by  distilla- 
tion with  chloride  of  lime  solution,  it  yields 
chloroform.  By  mixing  with  oil  of  vitriol,  sul- 
phuric mether  is  formed ;  by  distilling  1  pt. 
wood-spirit  with  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  mether 
(methylic  ether)  passes  over ;  the  higher  the 
heat  of  distillation,  the  more  sulphuric  mether 
and  the  less  mether  distils  over.  By  warming 
it  with  potassa  lime,  hydrogen  is  chiefly  evolved, 
and  there  remains  formiate  of  potassa.  Wood- 
spirit  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
dissolves  resins,  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  baryta,  chlo- 
rides of  calcium,  iron,  and  tin. 

2.  Mether.  Methylic  ether,  oxide  of  methyl, 
hydrate  of  methylen,  Holzather,  Formtither. 
Prep.  Gently  heat  1  pt.  wood-spirit  with  4  pts. 
oil  of  ritriol,  and  free  the  distilling  gas  from 
carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  by  potassa. 

Prep.  A  neutral  gas  of  ethereal  odor,  not 
condensable  at  -f-  5°,  soluble  in  water,  impart- 
ing an  ethereal  odor  and  peppery  taste ;  spec, 
grav.  1017  (hy  calcul.  1002).  Form.  CjH,0,  or 
aM  oxide  of  methyl,  CjHjO;  as  hydrate  of  me- 
thylen, C^If  J,  110.  It  burns  readily  in  the  air 
like  alcohol ;  heated  in  potassa-lime,  it  forms 
formiate  of  potassa;  a  mixture  with  chlorine, 
kept  from  exploding,  is  fir!<t  changed  to  a  liquid 
CjHjClO,  or  rather  C^II^CljO,.  then  by  more 
chlorine  into  C\IICljO,  or  l>etter  CjUjCljO,  s 
^a^J^^a  +  2  (CJ.HCI3),  and  finally  by  the  action 
of  sunlight  and  more  chlorine  into  C.CUO,  or 
C^ClgO,  =  CO,  -f-  3  CCl,. 

The  assumed  radical  methyl,  C.Hst  forms  a 
series  of  compounds  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  &o., 
similar  to  those  of  ethyl,  and  the  oxide  of  me- 
thyl or  mether,  a  series  of  neutral  and  acid 
ethers  with  various  acids,  similar  to  those  of 
ether.  They  are  also  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.     See  Ethyl. 

The  following  are  their  formulas  and  most 
important  properties:  SulphurH  of  methyl, 
C^IIgS,  or  MeS,  a  liquid,  disagreeable  odor, 
spec.  grav.  ()-8-l'),  boils  at  lOti®,  spec.  grav.  of 
vapor,  211.*»  (hy  calcul.  214f>j.  Sulphydrate  of 
methyl,  or  MeS,  US,  boils  at  /0°,  forms  a  color- 
less, cryst.  double  sulphurct  with  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. Sulphocarhonate  of  methyl,  MeS,  C8-,  a 
yellow  liquid,  spec.  grav.  1-1.')9,  boils  at  40U°. 
Oxyiulphocarhnnate^  a  liquid  of  spec.  grav.  1*148, 
boiling  at  388°,  and  forming  a  double  salt  with 
potassa,  with  the  form.  (KO,  COj-f  MeO,  COJ 
-f  2  ( KS,.CS,  4-  MeS,  CSj)  Bitulphuret,  MeC 
a  liquid  of  strong  garlic  odor,  spec.  grav.  1  -04^ 
boils  at  242-6°.  Truulphurtt,  MeS,,  distilling 
at  392°.  Chloride,  MeCl,  (muriate  of  methylen) 
by  distilling  1  pt.  wood-spirit,  2  pts.  dry  com- 
mon salt,  and  3  pts.  oil  of  ritriol,  a  gas  con- 
densing at  -f-  5°.  Bromide,  MeBr,  a  liquid  of 
spec.  grav.  l-6fJ44  at  32°,  boiling  at  66-4<>. 
Iodide,  Mel,  also  a  colorless  liquid.  Fluoride, 
MeFl,  a  gas  of  agreeable  odor.  Cyttnide,  a 
liquid,  forming  compounds  with  other  cyanides, 
as  the  yellow  crystals  of  (MeCy  -f-  FeCy)  + 
2  (FeCy  +  2  KCy)  +  8  HO,  formed  bjr  dii- 
solving  sulphate  of  methyl  and  potassa  in  yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash.  Bkodanide,  or  sulpho- 
cyanidc,  Me,  C  JIS^  vmq.  ttVf .  VV^^  Vs2&b% 
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Sulphate  of  mether.  Sulphate  of  oxide  of  me- 
thyl, CjH-O,  SO3  SI  MeO,  SO3.  obtained  by 
distUling  1  pt  wood-spirit  with  8  or  10  pts.  oil 
of  Titriol,  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  garlicky 
odor,  spec.  gray.  1*824,  boiling  at  370.4®,  and 
distilling  unchanged.  Bindphate,  MeO,  SO3  + 
HO,  SO,,  sulphomethylic  acid,  bisulphate  of 
methylen,  a  crystallizable  body,  forming  double 
salts,  like  sulphovinic  acid.  Itomethionie  acid^ 
oorresponding  to  the  isothionic  acid  of  the 
ethyl  series.  NUratty  MeO,  NO5,  nitriU  and 
hypochlorite  have  been  made.  There  is  a  W60- 
rale^  MeO,  2  BO,,  and  a  basic  borate,  8  MeO, 
BO3.  Carbonate  has  not  been  obtained,  but  it 
forms  double  salts  with  potassa  and  baryta, 
and  unites  with  chlorocarbonic  acid,  to  MeO, 
COj  4-  GOCl,  which  is  changed  by  solution  in 
ammonia  into  urethylan  or  carbamide  and  car- 
bonic mether,  ss  MeO,  CO,  +  NHj,  CO.  Ox- 
alaUy  MeO,  C^O,,  a  colorless  crystallizable 
body,  which,  when  fused  in  dry  ammoniacal 
gas,  until  saturated,  forms  a  white  crystalline 
body,  which  is  oxalic  mether  and  oxamide, 
MeO,  CjO-  -f  NHjCjOg,  or  oxamethylan.  For- 
miaie^  MeO,  CjHO.,  is  obtained  by  distilling 
sulphate  of  methyl  with  formiate  of  potassa, 
and  boils  at  98®.  Bono  formiate  of  mether 
(formal,  iTane,  formomethylal,  Dumas)  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  to  2  pts.  wood-spirit  and  2  pts. 
binoxide  of  manganese  in  a  capacious  retort, 
a  cooled  mixture  of  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
8  pts.  water,  heating  in  a  water-bath  until  it 
begins  to  foam,  when  the  heat  is  removed  and 
the  distillation  continiies.  It  is  rectified,  and 
the  liquid  taken  that  distils  ovet  at  100®— 104®. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  100®,  and  is 
decomposed  by  potassa  into  formic  acid  and 
wood-spirit.  Form.  8  MeO,  CjHO,.  If  to 
120  measures  formomethylal  in  176  measures 
water,  potassa  be  added  portionwise,  and  the 
rising  stratum  of  liquid  be  removed  as  it  forms, 
the  latter  is  Malaguti's  methylaly  C^HgO^. 

Other  compounds  of  mether  with  organic 
acids,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been  in- 
Testigated,  are  formed  similarly  to  those  of  the 
ether  series,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  itself  on 
wood-spirit,  or  by  catalysis  of  wood-spirit  by 
oil  of  vitriol  in  presence  of  the  acid,  or  one 
of  its  salts.  An  interesting  compound  was 
found  by  Proctor,  existing  in  Gaultqxbia 
procumbene, 

MIAROYEITE.  Mm.  Cryst.  ObUque  rhom- 
bic. H.=2  — 2-6.  0.  =  6-284.  Iron-black; 
Bubmetallic,  adamantine ;  opake,  blood-red  in 
thin  pieces;  very  sectile  with  red  streak. 
Heated  in  an  open  tube,  it  fuses,  yields  oxide 
of  antimony  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  on  coal 
leaves  silver.  Form.  AgS,  SbS,.  Occurs  at 
foaunsdorf,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

MICA.  Mm.  Oer,  Glimmer.  Three  spe- 
des  may  be  included  under  this  head ;  potassa 
or  bioxial  mica,  magnesia  or  unaxial  mica,  and 
lithia  micaor  lepidolite;  but  late  investigations 
Have  shown  that  neither  the  optical  properties 
nor  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  alkali  can 
be  employed  to  determine  the  differences.  It 
is  however  convenient  at  present  to  employ 
these  terms. 

1.  Common  mica.  Potassa  mica,  biaxial 
mica.  Cryst  Oblique  rhombic,  cleaving  per- 
fectly, and  with  a  brilliant  surface  parallel  to 
base.  H.»2  — 2-6.  G.  a=s2-8— 8.  White, 
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gray,  light  green,  dark  olive  green,  violet,  and 
brown;  lustre,  pearly,  transparent,  translu- 
cent ;  easily  separable  into  very  thin,  flexible, 
and  elastic  lamime.  It  yields  a  little  water, 
and  often  traces  of  fluoric  acid ;  fuses  with 
variable  facility  to  a  grayish  yellow,  blebby 
glass  ;  soluble  in  the  fluxes,  leaving  a  skeleton 
of  silica  in  mio.  salt.  The  following  substances 
have  been  found  in  several  specimens  of  com- 
mon mica :  SiO-,  AloOj,  Fe^O-,  Mn^O,,  CaO, 
MgO,  KO,  F,  HO.  The  formula  for  some  is, 
KO,  Si03  -f  4  (ALO,,  SiO),  for  one  from  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  N.  Y.  8  (RO,  SiO,)  -f  2  (R.O,, 
SiO,),  -f-  KFl,  for  another  mica,  2  (8  RO,  SiO.) 
-f  10  (RjOg,  SiOg)  -f  3  HO. 

2.  Hexagonal  mica.  Magnesia  mica,  uniaxial 
toica.  Cryst.  Hexagonal  prisms,  with  the 
usual  micaceous  cleavage.  H.  and  G.  ss  as  for 
common  mica.  Color,  dark  green,  brown,  al- 
most black,  lustre  often  splendent ;  separates 
like  1.  into  elastic  laminsB.  Much  less  ftisible 
than  1.,  often  giving  alone,  or  with  fluxes,  a 
dark  iron  glass.  Form.  8  RO,  SiO,  -f  RjO,, 
SiO,,  in  which  RO  =  MgO,  KO,  FeO  and  KjO, 
as  AlgO.,  FcjO,.  The  form,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Garnet  and  Idocrase. 

8.  Lepidolite.    See  Lithia  Mica. 

The  micas  occur  chiefly  in  Primary  Roeks. 

MICACEOUS  IRON.     See  Spkculak  Iroh. 

MICAPHYLLITE.     See  Andalusite. 

MICARELLE.     See  Finite. 

MICA  SLATE.  A  variety  of  gneiss  rock,  in 
which  mica  is  an  abundant  constituent. 

MICHALLITE.     See  Opal. 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT.  The  triphosphate 
of  soda  and  Ammonia,  much  used  as  a  flux  in 
testing  with  the  Blowpipe. 

MICROLITE.    See  Pyrochlobb. 

MIDDLETONITE.  Min.  In  small  pieces, 
the  size  of  a  pea ;  hard  and  brittle,  G.  =  1*6; 
reddish  brown  by  reflected,  deep-red  by  trtns- 
mitted  light;  resinous;  not  altered  at  400®; 
bums  like  a  resin  on  ignited  coal ;  ether,  alco- 
hol, and  terpentine  are  colored  yellow  when 
boiled  with  it;  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  boil- 
ing nitric  acid  with  decomposition.  Form. 
CjoHjjO,  or  CgpH,o  -f  HO.  It  occurs  in  the 
coal  of  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire. 

MIEMITE.     See  Bitter  Spar. 

MILDEW.  AffHc  Syn.  Rust,  BUght  A  de- 
structive disease  incident  to  plants,  and  result- 
ing from  an  extended  deposit  of  minute,  mouldy 
fungi  upon  the  leaves.  In  grain  fields,  its  pre- 
vention is  impossible.  Salt  and  lime,  however, 
are  sometimes  applied  to  the  soil  to  prevent 
communication  to  the  grain  from  the  spreading 
power  of  the  fungus.  In  garden  plots,  the 
application  of  flour  of  sulphur  upon  the  leaves 
is  said  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
without  injury  to  the  plant.  For  a  full  treatise, 
see  Fartker^e  JSncyelopcBdia. 

MILK.  A  white,  opaque,  liquid  secretion, 
varying  in  its  nature  with  that  of  the  food, 
health,  and  species  of  the  animal  whence  ob- 
tained. A  healthy  cow  secretes  from  1  to  8 
gallons  per  day.  The  average  of  several  analy- 
ses gives,  as  the  composition  of  cow's  milk : — 

Water 87-4 

Butter 4-0 

Sugar  of  milk  (Laetin)  and  soluble  salts.  5-0 

Casein,  albumen,  and  insoluble  salts.....  8-6 
The  aaline  portion  oonsista  of  phosphate  ef 
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Hme,  magnesia,  iron,  and  soda,  chloride  of  po- 
tassinm,  and  caustic  soda.  Iodide  of  potassium 
is  sometimes  present,  and,  in  addition,  Mar- 
chand  has  recently  found  carbonic  acid  in  fVesh 
milk.  For  analyses  of  human  and  other  milk, 
see  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man  and  Chem.  Otu. 
▼i.  192.  The  Buttee  op  fatty  portion  exists  as 
Gbeam,  and  rises  to  the  surface  when  the  milk 
is  left  to  repose.  The  spec.  gray,  decreases  as 
the  content  of  cream  augments,  and  ranges 
from  1027  to  1-042.  Fresh  milk  is  always 
alkaline,  and  when  this  reaction  is  neutralised 
by  the  lactic  acid,  formed  by  exposure  or  agi- 
tation from  the  sugar,  the  milk  coagulates,  the 
Casein  is  rendered  insoluble  and  precipitates 
with  the  butter,  and  leaves  the  other  compo- 
nents in  solution  as  wkei/.  This  coagulation  ii 
not  produced  in  fresh  milk  by  boiling  alone, 
but  the  addition  of  acid  causes  it.  Rennet,  by 
the  catalytic  influence  of  its  chymosin  constitu- 
ent, gives  the  same  reaction,  the  product  being 
a  mixture  of  csisein  and  fatty  matter,  and 
known  as  cheese.  The  coagulum  produced  by 
boiUng  sour  milk  is  known  as  curd.  Coagula- 
tion in  either  way  is,  however,  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  alkaline  salts  in  excess,  and 
hence  a  slight  addition  of  bicarb,  soda,  to  milk 
in  summer,  prevents  souring  without  iigury  to 
the  milk.  In  winter,  when  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  prevents  vinous  fermen- 
tation, the  slow  decay  of  the  casein  causes  pu- 
tridity, and  hence  the  bitter  taste  of  the  but- 
ter made  in  the  winter  from  milk  of  this  kind. 
To  preserve  the  milk,  putrefaction  must  be 
prevented,  and  to  this  end,  Playfair  recom- 
mends the  acetous  fermentation  in  the  milk. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  placed,  perfectly  fresh^  in 
a  suitable  vessel  and  surrounded  with  hot 
water  at  100®  to  110®.  The  heat  may  be  re- 
tained by  a  cloth  cover,  and  as  the  water  cools, 
it  must  be  replaced  by  ft-esh  quantities  of  the 
above  temperature.  In  a  few  hours  the  milk 
sours,  and  a  portion  of  it,  when  added  to  fresh 
milk,  kept  in  a  room  warmed  to  60®,  imparts 
acid,  by  which  the  sugar  of  milk  is  changed 
into  grape  sugar.  This  latter  is  then  acted 
upon  by  the  curd  and  becomes  alcohol,  which 
then  changes,  by  oxidation,  into  acetic  acid, 
and  thus  renders  the  whole  mass  of  milk  sour, 
coagulates  the  casein  and  protects  it  from  im- 
meSate  putrefaction.  The  milk  thus  treated 
will  last  for  many  days,  and  give  risings  of 
cream  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  butter,  too, 
made  from  it,  is  sweet  and  free  from  bitter 
taste. 

Milk  may  be  rendered  portable  by  mixing 
it  in  a  natural  state  with  pure  white  sugar, 
(4  oz.  to  the  gallon,)  agitating  thoroughly  and 
evaporating,  by  steam,  in  shallow  pans,  or  in 
a  drying  chamber  at  122®.  The  layers  of  milk 
should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
As  it  approaches  solidity,  it  is  removed  from 
the  pans  and  pressed  into  cakes.  These  cakes 
are  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  retain  their 
freshness  and  sweetness  for  a  long  time. 

MILOSCHIN.  Min,  A  green  clay  from 
Servia,  has  the  form.  8  RjOg,  2  SiO,-f  9  HO, 
in  which  RjO,  =  46,  Al^Og  +8-6  Crfiy 

MIMETESlTE.     Min.    Syn.  Green  lead  ore. 

Ciyst.  Hexagonal,  prismatic.      H.  =  2 '76  — 

8*5.     G.  =  6*41.     Yellow,  passing  into  brown ; 

resinous;  subtransparent,  translucent;  sectile. 
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Fuses  with  more  difficulty  than  pyromophite, 
crystallizing  on  cooling,  gives  arsenical  odor, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  lead.  Form,  see  un- 
der AnsENioPHOsPHATES.  ComwaU  and  Jo- 
hamgeorgenstadt     See  Hedtphan,  Ptbomor- 

PHITB. 

MINDERERUS,  SPIRITS  OF.  The  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  formed 
by  neutralizing  distilled  vinegar  with  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia. 

MINERAL  ALKALL    See  Soda. 

MINERAL   CAOUTCHOUC.     See  Elastic 

BlTITMEN. 

MINERAL  CHARCOAL  is  sometimes  found 
in  anthracite  coal,  in  layers  of  one  or  more 
inches  in  thickness. 

MINERAL  GREEN.  See  Cabbonatb  of 
Copper. 

MINERAL  OIL.     See  Pbtboleum. 

MINERAL  PITCH.     See^  Asphalt. 

MINIUM.  Min,  Red  crystalline  scales,  or 
powder ;  G.  ^  4*6.  Easily  reduced  to  lead, 
darkens  by  heat,  but  reddens  on  cooling. 
Form.  2  PbO,  PbOj,  which  is  Red  Lead.  Aus- 
tin Mines,  Wythe  Co.,  Virginia;  Mine  k  la 
Matte,  Madison  Co.,  Missouri,  with  white  lead. 

MISPICEEL.  Syn.  MarcaSite,  Danaite. 
Oer,  Arsenikkies.  Cryst.  Right  rhombic,  pris- 
matic, vertical,  and  horizontal  prisms,  cleaving 
parallel  to  vertical  prism.  Also  columnar, 
granular.  H.  =  6-5  —  6.  G.  =  6-127.  SU- 
ver-white ;  metallic;  brittle,  with  grayish  black 
streak.  Gives  in  a  tube  a  red  and  then  brown 
sublimate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  then  metal- 
lic arsenic ;  after  expelling  arsenic  on  coal,  a 
black  magnetic  globule  remains,  in  which  bo- 
rax often  proves  the  presence  of  cobalt,  solu- 
ble in  nitric  and  nitromuriatic  acids,  leaving 
sulphur  and  arsenious  acid.  Form.  FeS,-!- 
FeAs.  In  that  from  Skutterud,  Norway,  and 
Franconia,  N.  Hampshire,  part  of  the  iron  is 
replaced  by  cobalt,  up  to  9  pr.  ot. 

MOCHA  STONE.     See  Quaetz. 

MOHRINGA,  Oil  op.  Chem,  Syn.  Oil  of 
Ben.  Walter's  investigations  gave  Uie  follow- 
ing results : — 

The  oil  of  ben  does  not  yield,  on  saponifica- 
tion, any  volatile  fat  acid,  but  four  fixed  fat 
acids,  viz.,  stearic,  margaric,  and  two  new 
acids,  which  the  author  calls  henie  and  mormgie 
acids. 

The  benio  acid  occurs  in  very  small  quantity 
in  the  oil  of  ben ;  it  consists  of  CjqHjqO^,  and 
consequently  belongs  to  the  homologous  series, 
RO4,  being  situated  between  myristic  and 
ethalic  acids.  It  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholie 
solution  in  very  voluminous  tufts,  and  fuses  at 
126®-127®.  Benic  ether  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  as 
a  crystalline  mass,  but  not  in  distinct  crystals; 
it  melts  at  a  very  low  temperature,  even  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  contains  034H^04 ; 
it  is  isomeric,  therefore,  with  margaric  acid. 

The  other  new  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponi- 
fieation  of  the  oil  of  ben,  has  been  called  mo- 
ringio  acid,  from  the  name  of  the  plant  {Mo^ 
ringa  aptera)  which  yields  the  oil.  It  is  liquid, 
colorless  or  somewhat  yellowish,  and  contains 
^90^28^4*  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^7*  ^  equivs.  of  hydrogen 
less  tnan  benio  acid.  From  its  composition  it 
appears  to  be  homologous  to  oleic  acid.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether,  Ukt 
8X  •«» 
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the  last,  it  would  be  decemj^osed  under  the 
Influenoe  of  fusing  potash  into  two  acids  of 
another  homologous  series.  Its  density  is 
0*908,  its  taste  insipid  and  irritating,  its  smell 
Caint;  it  reddens  litmns  paper,  and  is  verj 
soluble  in  ordinary  spirit,  even  in  the  cold ;  it 
lolidifies  at  82®  Fahr. ;  It  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  application  of  heat. 

M.  Walter  has  verified  the  composition  of 
this  new  acid  by  an  analysis  of  the  ethers  it 
yields  with  alcohol  and  wood-spirit.  (Comptes 
Rendus^  xxii.  p.  1143.) 

MOHSITE.     Allied  to  CHBiCHTONiTi. 

MOLASSES      See  Sdqab. 

MOLECULES.  The  elementary  or  compound 
atoms  into  which  bodies  are  divisible.  When 
brought  in  contact  by  the  force  of  Cohesion, 
they  produce  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
states  of  bodies  accordingly  as  their  contact  is 
more  or  less  intimate.  A  complex  organic 
molecule  is  defined  by  Graham  as  *'  an  asso- 
ciation of  two  or  more  binary  compounds, 
comparatively  simple  in  constitution,  often  in- 
soluble substances,  and  possessed  of  consider- 
able stability."     See  ArriNiTY. 

MOLYBDENITE.  Mm,  Molybdanglani. 
Cryst.  Hexagonal,  prismatic;  usually  in  la- 
mina. H.  =  1—1-6.  G.  =  4-67— 4-74.  Dark 
lead-gray ;  metallic ;  opake ;  very  sectile,  soiling 
the  fingers.  Distinguishable  from  graphite  by 
the  olive-green  streak  it  leaves  on  porcelain, 
and  by  its  chemical  reactions.  Held  in  the 
pincette  it  colors  flame-green;  gives  oflf  sul- 
phurous acid  on  coal,  and  a  white  coating ;  a 
bead  of  borax  with  saltpetre  is  colored  brown 
in  the  inner  flame.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
nitric  acid,  leaving  white  molybdic  acid ;  wholly 
soluble  in  aqua  regia  with  a  greenish,  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  a  blue  color ;  by  fusion  with  potassa 
it  gives  in  water  a  brown  solution.  Form. 
MoSj.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  gneiss  in  many 
European  and  American  localities.  The  finest 
locality  is  the  island  of  Virgin  Gauda,  in  a 
copper  mine,  where  large  masses  have  been 
found. 

MOLYBDENUM.  Chem.  A  white  metal, 
with  the  lustre  of  unpolished  silver,  found  by 
Soheele  in  a  native  siUphuret  resembling  gra- 
phite, and  hence  its  name  firom  the  Greek,  for 
that  substance.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from 
MoLTBDio  Lead. 

Prop,  Sym.  Mo.  Bq.  48,  (596-1,  O.=rl00 
Ben,)  Spec.  grav.  8-615;  spec,  heat  -0659 
(Duiong  ^  Petit),  or  -07218  (RtgnauU),  Ob- 
tained by  reducing  any  of  Uie  oxides  in  a 
brasqued  crucible  or  by  hydrogen.  Fuses 
with  difficulty^,  oxidixes  superficially  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  and  when  heated  to  redness  turns 
brown,  then  blue,  and  is  ultimately  trans- 
formed into  molybdic  acid.  Hydrochloric, 
phosphoric,  and  hydrofluoric  acids  are  without 
action. 

Oxide,  Form.  MoO.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
a  molybdate  in  excess  HCl  acid,  and  digesting 
the  liquid  with  zinc.  Is  deep  brown  and  soluble 
in  acids.  Heating  in  a  close  vessel  dehydrates 
it  and  destroys  its  solubility  in  aci(b;  and 
though  also  insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  is  taken 
up  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Heated  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  air,  it  oxidizes.  The  salts  of  the 
uxide  are  dark  gray  or  black,  In  solution  black 
or  purple  colored ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives 


a  brownish  black  precipitate;  sulphurei  U 
ammonium  a  black,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant;  oauatio  and  carbonated  alkalies 
black  hydrated  oxide. 

Binoxide,  Form.  MoO,.  Precipitated  by 
ammonia,  as  hydrate,  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride,  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlo- 
rine over  the  metal.  Is  very  similar  in  ai^>ear- 
ance  to  peroxide  of  iron ;  lUssolves  slightly  in 
water.  When  dehydrated,  it  browns  and  loses 
solubility  in  acids.  The  hydrate  reddens  lit- 
mus, but  does  not  act  as  an  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  the  alkaline  and  in  some  earthy  carbonates, 
but  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  Tlie  salts 
of  this  oxide  are  brown.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  in  its 
solution  is  soluble  on  excess  of  the  reagent 
Treated  with  nitric  acid  it  becomes — 

Molybdic  add.  Form.  MoO^.  Prepared  by 
roasting  the  native  sulphuret  at  a  low  red 
heat.  The  impure  yellow  acid  thus  obtained 
is  whitened  by  solution  in  caustic  ammonia, 
filtration  of  the  liquid,  evaporation  of  the  fil- 
trate, refiltration,  and  precipitation  by  an  add. 
Spec.  grav.  8-5.  Is  fusible,  and  becomes  crys- 
talline and  yellow  on  cooling.  Sublimes  fhMH 
an  open  vessel  into  brilliant  silky  needles.  Is 
soluble  in  570  pts.  cold,  and  more  so  in  hot 
water.  Previous  to  calcination  is  soluble  in 
acids  forming  compounds,  in  which  it  acts  as 
the  base.  It  combines  also  with  bases  forming 
colorless,  crystallizable  salts,  of  which  those 
with  the  metallic  bases  are  insoluble.  Metals, 
acids,  or  salts  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen  reduce  this  acid  to  an  intermediate  blue 
oxide.  The  bimolybdate  of  soda  has  the  com- 
position NaO,  2  (MoOj),  7  HO. 

Molpbdatee  of  the  Oxide  of  Molybdenum,  Mo- 
lybdic acid  combines  with  the  binoxide  in  di^ 
ferent  proportions,  forming  intermediary  oxides 
of  beautihd  blue  or  green  tints. 

The  blue  compound,  termed  by  some  chem- 
ists Molybdoua  add,  MoO,,  4  (MoO.),  is  obtained 
by  passing  hydrogen  over  molybdic  acid  heated 
to  low  redness.  Is  soluble  in  water  and  pre- 
cipitate by  salammoniac.  Air,  chlorine,  and 
nitric  acid  transform  it  into  molybdic  acid. 

The  green  compound  has  the  compositioB 
MoOj,  2  (M0O3). 

Suiphurete,  There  are  three  compounds  with 
sulphur,  viz.,  the  bisulphuret,  MoS,,  the  sul- 
phide, MoS,,  and  the  persulphide,  MoS^.  Ths 
first  is  found  native,  and  resembles  plumbago, 
see  MoLTBDENiTK.  The  second  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  mo- 
lybdenite with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
precipitating  the  liquor  with  an  excess  of  add. 
A  deep  brown  deposit,  becoming  black  by  dry* 
ing,  is  formed.  By  sublimation,  sulphur  is 
eliminated,  and  the  residue  is  bisulphuret 
Dissolves  slightly  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  rea- 
dily in  the  monosulphnret  of  potassium.  The 
third  or  persulpMde  is  deep  red  when  moist 
assuming  a  gray,  metsUic  lustre  on  drying, 
and  yielding  a  cinnamon  powder.  Both  these 
last  sulphurets  unite  with  alkaline  and  other 
basic  sulphurets  to  sulphosalts,  those  of  the 
former  being  sulphomolybdates,  of  the  latter 
persulphomolybdates. 

Chloride  of  M,  The  proto-compound  formed 
by  dissolving  molybdous  oxide  in  HCl  add.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
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•inm,  sodium,  and  ammoniam.  The  bi-talt» 
HoCL,  is  prepared  by  heating  molybdenom  in 
dry  chlorine  gas.  The  resultant  gas  condenses 
into  iodine-like  crystals.  Is  fusible  and  solu- 
ble in  water,  producing  ebullition.  The  per- 
ohloride,  M0CI3,  produced  by  dissolving  mo- 
lybdio  acid  in  fiCl  acid,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
<bry,  white  mass,  soluble  in  water. 

There  are  two  other  compounds  with  chlo- 
rine,— ^the  basic  chloride,  and  the  bi-acid  chlo- 
ride (Chloromob/bdie  acid),  MoCl,,  2  MoO^. 

Sulphate.  MoO,  8O3.  Prepared  by  dissoW- 
ing  the  hydrated  protoxide  in  sulphuric  acid. 

MOLYBDIC  LEAD.  Min,  Ger,  Gelbbleien. 
Cryst.  Quadratic,  composed  of  several  8-hedra; 
.•Iso  granular.  H.=2-76— 8.  G.=.6-7— 6-76. 
'Various  shades  of  ochre-yellow,  red,  gray, 
green;  resinous;  translucent;  brittle  with 
white  streak.  Decrepitates  by  heat ;  fuses  on 
coal  and  give^lead ;  behaves  to  fluxes  and  acids 
like  molybdic  ochre  modified  by  the  presence 
of  lead.  Form.  PbO,  MO,.  Occurs  at  Blei- 
berg,  Retzbanya,  Moldawa;  Southampton, 
Conn. ;  and  Perkiomen,  Philadelphia. 

MOLYBDIC  OCHRE.  Min.  A  yellow,  earthy 
incrustation.  It  fuses  on  coal,  fumes,  and  coats 
it ;  in  borax,  in  the  outer  flame,  it  gives  a  color- 
less, in  the  inner,  a  brown  glass ;  in  mic.  salt, 
in  the  outer  flame,  a  bead,  green  while  hot, 
colorless  when  cold ;  in  the  inner,  blue  or  black 
wliile  hot,  green  when  cold;  yields  a  gray, 
metallic  powder  by  reduction  with  soda :  solu- 
ble in  muriatic  acid  and  in  potassa.  Formula 
probably  M0O3. 

MONAZITE.  Mm.  Mengite,  Edwardite. 
Eremite.  Cryst  Oblique  rhombic.  H.  :s  5. 
G.  =s  4*8  —  6.  Yellowish  or  reddish  brown, 
brownish  red ;  vitreous ;  subtransparent,  sub- 
translucent;  rather  brittle.  InfUsible;  moist- 
ened with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  colors  flame  greenish 
blue ;  soluble  in  the  fluxes  to  a  yellowish  red 
glass,  which  becomes  colorless  on  cooling; 
with  soda  it  3rields  tin  in  the  mortar,  and 
shows  manganese  on  platinum;  soluble  in 
muriatic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  It  is 
probably  3  RO,  PO5,  (Berz.) ;  RO  =  oxides  of 
cerium  and  lanthanum  and  thorina.  Her- 
mann's gives  no  thorina,  but  Berzelius,  after 
examining  Kersten's  thorina,  says  that  it  cer- 
tainly contained  neither  cerium  nor  lantha- 
num, and  behaved  exactly  like  thorina.  From 
the  Ural ;  Norwich  and  Chester,  Conn. ;  York- 
town,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MONESIA.  The  true  origin  of  this  new 
drug  is  still  unknown.  It  must  be  derived 
from  some  rather  large  tree,  perhaps  from  a 
CkrytophyUum  (Sapotect).  Guibourt  has  re- 
ceived samples  of  bark  with  the  name  Buran- 
hem  attached  to  them,  which  he  considers  to  be 
monesia.  Some  travellers  suppose  the  bark  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Rhizophora  gymnorhisat  Linn. 
(Bugiera  gymnorhizaj  Lam.),  but  this  is  most 
probably  incorrect  It  resembles  the  barks  of 
Aeaeia  cochUoearpect,  Mart  {Cort,  BratiUeruii, 
Pharm.  Hamb.),  and  Aeaeia  virgmiaU$  (Cort, 
harhatimao  s.  Bratilienait^  Pharm.  Lisb.),  but  is 
certainly  distinct  Nothing  can  be  aeduced 
fh>m  the  name,  for  the  bark  decidedly  does  not 
belong  to  a  Monetia  or  ManetiOf  Rubiaeea, 

The  extract  of  monesia  forms  blackish  brown, 
Yery  brittle  tablets,  fh>m  20  to  25  millimetres 
in  thickness.    On  the  surface  of  fracture  they 


do  not  in  the  least  resemble  catechu  and  Idno. 
In  water  it  is  entirely  soluble,  and  has  at  first 
a  sweetish,  subsequently  astringent  and  irri- 
tating taste,  resembling  in  many  respects  that 
of  Suee.  Uquiritice.  It  occurs  in  commerce  un- 
der the  name  of  monesia,  it  bottles,  which  are 
filled  with  the  extract  in  solid  fragments. 
Whether  the  extract  is  first  prepared  in  Paris 
from  the  bark,  or  is  iq^ported  direct  ftrom  South 
America,  is  not  Imown. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  bark  afforded 
the  following  results : — 
Essential  oil  (?),  crystallized  stearin,  chlo- 
rophyll, and  wax 1*2 

Glycyrrhizin , 1-4 

Monesm   (&n  acrid  extractive  substance, 

resembling  saponin) 74*7 

Tannin 7*5 

Red  coloring  matter  (similar  to  kino  red 

and  catechu  red) 9*2 

Traces  of  gum,  malic  acid,  and  malate  of 

lime 1-8 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  mag^nesia,  sulphate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  malate 
of  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  silica 8*0 

Pectin,  fibrin,  and  loss 71*7 

Monetm.  Obtained  by  extracting  the  bark 
with  h^t  alcohol  of  0*906  spec,  grav.,  adding 
to  the  tincture  an  excess  of  slaked  pulverized 
lime,  and  shaking  till  it  is  rendered  colorless. 
The  magma,  consisting  of  lime  in  combination 
with  tannin,  red  coloring  matter,  malic  acid, 
and  glycyrrhizin,  &c.,  is  separated ;  the  clear 
liquid  distilled  and  dried,  the  residue  again 
dissolved  in  water,  treated  with  some  animal 
charcoal,  filtered  and  dried  in  the  water-bath. 
An  amorphous,  slightly  yellowish,  gummy, 
transparent  residue  is  obtained,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  a  white  powder  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  at  all  in 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  froths  very  much. 
Monesin  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
state  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  void  ot 
smell,  at  first  of  a  bitter  taste,  but  soon  beoom* 
ing  acrid  and  irritating  in  the  windpipe.  It 
does  not  saturate  aci(b;  it  is  converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  a  yellow,  easily  pulverizable 
substance,  which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  easily  in  alcohol,  is  very  bitter,  and 
on  evaporation  of  the  solution  affords  crystal* 
line  laminas.  It  behaves  towards  hydrochlorie 
acid  and  potash  like  saponin,  pollygalic  acid, 
SBSCulio  acid,  salsaparin,  &c.  and  evidently 
belongs  to  the  class  of  saponoid  irritating  ex-« 
tractive  substances,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
still  very  imperfect  Derotne,  Henry,  ^  Fayetu 
(Joum,  de  Pharm,  1841.) 

MONOPHAN.    See  Efistilbite,  p.  695. 

MOURADITE.  Min,  Massive,  crystalline, 
reddish,  yellow,  vitreous.  H.  =s  6.  G.  s=  3*267. 
Yields  water,  is  inftisible,  and  with  borax  and 
mic.  salt  shows  the  presence  of  iron  and  silica. 
Form.  4  (8R0,  2  SiO.)  -f  8  HO,  RO  r=s  MgO, 
FeO.     From  Bergen,  Norway. 

MOONSTONE.    See  Fvldbpab. 

MONTICELLITE.    Colorless  Chbtsolitb. 

MORDANT.    See  DniMO  and  Calico  Prist 

INO. 

MORIN.    See  Fustic. 
MORINDIN.    Chm,    C^^^fix^  (AnderMt)* 
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MOROXITE. 


MOBPHIA. 


The  coloring  mater,  of  the  sooranje  plant  (Mo- 
rinda  cUrifolia)  of  Bombay,  extracted  by  boiling 
alcohol.  Forms  yellow,  silky  crystals,  insoluble 
in  ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling  dilute  spirit 
and  hot  water,  from  which  latter  it  deposits  as 
&  gelatinous  precipitate.  With  alkalies,  it 
gives  orange-red  solutions.  By  heating,  it  is 
changed  into  beautiful  crystals  of  morundone, 
,  C,,H,oO,o.     Chem.  Oaz.  yi.  817. 

MOROXITE.     See  Apatite. 

MORPHIA.  Chem,  Pharm,  The  essential 
and  most  abundant  of  the  bases  found  in  Opiom, 
of  which  it  forms  5  to  10  pr.  ct,  according  to 
quality.  Formula  CjjHjoNOg.  Dolfus  gives 
Cj^HjgNOj  (Liebig't  AnnaUn,  1848,  p.  212),  and 
Laurent  C«.H,.NO0  as  the  formula. 

Prep,  Mokrt  plan  is  to  macerate  opium  in 
thin  slices  with  water,  and  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration thrice  with  fresh  water.  To  the  warm 
filtrate  boiling  milk  of  lime  (containing  of  lime 
equal  to  J  or  ^  the  weight  of  the  opium)  is 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  ebullition. 
The  mass  is  then  strained  through  muslin,  and 
the  intercepted  matter  well  washed  with  boiling 
water  and  pressed.  The  liquids,  being  collected 
together,  are  afterwards  evaporated  to  double 
the  weight  of  the  opium,  and  filtered  rapidly 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  carb.  of  lime.  The 
filtrate,  while  boiling,  is  then  treated  with  loz. 
salammoniac  to  every  pound  of  opium.  The 
morphia  thus  precipitated,  nearly  colorless,  is 
to  be  redissolved  in  IICI  acid,  boiled  with  milk 
of  lime,  and  reprecipitated  by  muriate  of  am- 
monia, (1  part  to  10  of  opium),  which  throws 
it  down  entirely.  The  eminent  decolorizing 
power  of  the  lime  renders  unnecessary  the  use 
of  bone  black. 

There  are  other  processes,  of  which  the  two 
most  practicable  and  economical  are  that  of 
Gregory  and  the  following : — Reduce  the  opium 
to  thin  slices,  macerate  it  in  cold  water  for 
several  days,  and  during  the  interval  knead  it 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  daily.  Repeat  this 
treatment  with  fresh  water  twice,  press  the 
residue,  mix  together  the  clear  liquids,  and 
evaporate  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Add  a  little 
very  dilute  water  of  ammonia,  strain  and  eva- 
porate again :  repeat  this  treatment  so  as  to 
separate  as  much  as  possible  the  extractive, 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  serious  hinderance 
to  the  success  of  the  process.  The  filtrate  from 
this  extractive  is  then  to  be  treated,  during 
constant  stirring,  with  ammonia  until  it  barely 
gmells  of  it,  for  iif  an  excess  is  used,  a  portion 
of  the  morphia  is  retained  in  solution.  The 
morifhia  thus  precipitated  is  then  thrown  upon 
a  strainer,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
pressed.  To  separate  narcotin  and  any  re- 
sidual resinous  matter,  the  pressed  cake  must 
be  digested  with  alcohol  of  20^  Baum4,  at  85^ 
Fahr.  If  one  treatment  with  alcohol  does  not 
suffice,  a  second  must  follow.  The  purified 
morphia  may  then  be  dissolved  in  strong  boil- 
ing alcohol,  decolorized  by  bone  black,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  out ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
yerted  into  muriate,  and  after  purification  by 
repeated  crystallizations,  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, to  be  obtained  in  larger  crystals  from 
resolution  in  strong  alcohol,  or  to  be  neutral- 
ized by  acids  for  the  formation  of  salts. 

The  plan  of  converting  the  crude  morphia 
air  this  stage  directly  into  muriate,  is  reoom- 
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mended  as  far  more  economical  than  the  use 
of  alcohol,  or  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  lal- 
phate,  as  the  former  salt  crystallizes  more 
readily,  abundantly,  and  with  less  color.  Wh«i 
the  muriate  is  perfectly  white,  it  may  be 
brought  to  solution,  and  its  morphia  precipi- 
tated in  pure  white  minute  crystals,  then  to  be 
recrystallized  from  alcohol,  or  converted  into 
salts,  as  may  be  desired.  The  amount  of  mo- 
ther water  is  in  this  way  decreased,  and  con- 
sequently also  the  number  of  precipitations  by 
ammonia  for  the  collection  of  residues.  This 
is  a  very  important  point,  for  when  morphia  is 
repeatedly  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its 
solutions,  and  especially  from  the  sulphate,  its 
character  is  altered,  a  portion  of  it  becoming, 
almost  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  acids.  The  more  there  it 
formed  of  this  insoluble  portion,  the  less  the 
product  of  the  opium.     Morftt.    « 

Prop,  Crystallizes  in  colorless  four-faced 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  still  less 
so  in  ether.  Soluble  in  40  parts  of  cold  anhy- 
drous and  80  of  boiling  common  alcohol,  in  the 
fat  and  essential  oils,  and  in  the  caustic  alka- 
lies. This  property  of  solution  in  caustic  po- 
tassa  distinguishes  its  puritv  from  narcotin; 
and  in  that  of  being  also  taken  up  by  caustic 
lime  is  founded  Mohr^s  process  for  its  prepara- 
tion. When  heated,  it  loses  2  equivs.  of  water 
and  becomes  opaque,  and  at  570°  is  decom- 
posed. Strong  nitric  acid  colors  it  red,  as 
does  also  a  solution  of  gold;  perchloride  of 
iron  imparts  a  fugitive  blue,  and  iodic  acid, 
brown,  iodine  being  eliminated. 

It  unites  readily  m^  acids,  and  forms  salts 
which  are  crystall^plic,  bitter,  generally  solu- 
ble in  water  and^HShol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
They  are  preciffllted  by  the  carbonated  and 
caustic  alkaliesXn  excess  of  the  latter  how- 
ever redissolvl  Jf  the  precipitate. 

Muriate.  M,'  HCl  +  ®  -^.q.  Forms  groups 
of  white  silky  crystals,  unalterable  on  exposure. 

Sufyhate.  MSO5  +  6  Aq.  Crystallizes  in 
fine  colorless  feathery  prisms,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  unalterable  upon  exposure  at  com- 
mon temperature. 

Acetate,  Difficultly  crystallizable,  and  loses 
a  part  of  its  acid  when  its  solution  is  evaporated. 
The  acetate  made  by  the  double  decomposition 
of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  and  acetate  of  lead 
is  much  less  prone  to  absorb  moisture  than 
that  formed  by  direct  union  of  the  base  and 
acid. 

Sulpho-eyanate,  M,  C^NSjH  -J-  HO.  Forms 
small,  transparent,  shining  needles,  which  melt 
at  212^.  It  is  made  by  saturating  the  alkaloid 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  moderately. dilute 
sulphocyanic  acid.     C,  DoUfu*. 

When  morphia  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
incipient  decomposition,  the  brownish  mass 
yields  to  boiling  water,  and  a  white  body  be- 
coming green  after  a  time.  This  peculiar  sub- 
stance, first  obtained  by  Arppe,  (Ann,  dtr  Chem* 
und  Pharm,,  Iv.  p.  96),  is  called  bv  Laurent 
and  Gerhardt  {Joum,  de  Pharm.  1848,  p.  802] 
tutpho-morphide,  equal  to  neutral  sulphate  of 
morphia,  minus  2  equivs.  of  water,  thus,  8O4 
(H,,  2  C^HjgNOg)  —  2  OH^     It  is  non-voU- 
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MORVENITE.  \ 

tee,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  • 

MORVEXITE.    See  Habmotome. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  Syn.  Aurum  musivum. 
The  alchemical  term  for  bisulphuret  of  Tin. 

MOSANDKITE.  Afin.  Massive  and  fibrous. 
H.  a  4.  G.  2-93  —  2-98.  Reddish  brown ; 
greasy  and  resinous;  translucent  with  a  red 
tight ;  grayish  brown  streak.  It  yields  much 
wnter  in  a  tube ;  becomes  brownish  yellow  by 
heat,  and  fuses  readily  with  pufling  to  a  brown- 
bh  green  bend;  with  soda  and  borax  shows 
manganese,  and  with  mic.  salt  silica,  and  in 
the  inner  flame  titanic  oxide ;  wholly  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid.  It  is  a  silicate  and 
titanate  of  cerium  and  lanthanum,  with  man- 
ganese, lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  and  water. 
Occurs  at  [.ammjinskaret,  Sweden. 

MOTHER  WATER.  The  chemico-technical 
name  given  to  the  residual  solution,  which  has 
been  weakened  by  the  crystallization  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  most  of  its  dissolved  substance. 

MOULD.  Chem.  Agrie.  Syn.  Garden  Mould, 
ffnmus.  Vegetable  mould.  A  natural  compost 
Df  garden  earth  and  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
Bontaining  us  the  result  of  organic  decomposi- 
tion, humus  coal,  humin,  humic,  geic,  and  ulmic 
icids,  mineral  and  other  substances.  This  decay 
yr  eremacausid  of  organic  matter  in  soils  gradu- 
tUj  transfurms  them  into  turf,  and  is  retarded 
>r  prevented  by  the  use  of  antiseptics.  JSee 
Dbcat  of  Wood.)  It  is  a  dark  brown  or  black 
powder,  and  invariably  contains  carbonate  of 
unmonia  (Liehig),  besides  the  salts  and  alka- 
lies left  behind  by  the  putrefaction  of  other 
plants.  Of  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  mould 
urom  an  hollow  oak,  24  were  soluble  salts  with 
alkaline  bases,  10'5  earthy  phosphates,  10 
earthy  carbcinates  and  82  parts  silica.  The 
aqueous  extract  gave  66  pr.  ct.  soluble  salts 
[Sautture).  Cold  water  takes  up  only  yjj  Jjjjjth 
of  its  own  weight  of  vegetable,  and  gives  a 
elear  and  colorless  solution,  but  boiling  water 
extracts  several  substances  and  takes  a  yel- 
lowish brown  color,  which  it  loses  by  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  air,  a  black  ilocculent 
deposit  being  formed.  Its  efficiency  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants  is  due  to  the  alka- 
line salts  wliich  it  contains,  as  well  as  to  its 
property  of  absorbing  and  fixing  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Ilumiis  coal  and  Humin,  Those  modifications 
of  humus  insoluble  in  alkalies.  The  formula 
for  humin  is  C^oH^Ojj. 

Humie  acid.  Isomeric  with  humin,  but  loses 
8  equivs.  of  water  by  heat  and  becomes 
^40^13^^12*  ^^^  ^^^  brownish  black.  It  ex- 
ists as  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  HCl 
or  SOg  acid  upon  Suqab.  Mulder  obtained  it 
by  treating  Protein  with  HCl  acid,  and  has 
recently  also  extracted  it  from  soot. 

Very  concentrated  potassa  transforms  it  into 
a  black  insoluble  substance,  C^^II^O^,  which, 
by  prolonging  the  action  with  aid  of  heat,  be- 
comes C^HipOg.  Nitric  acid  changes  it  into 
apocrenic  acid. 

Chlorohumic  acid,  resulting  Arom  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas,  in  the  presence  of  water,  upon 
nlmic  as  well  as  humio  acid,  is  a  red-brown 
powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitable 
from  its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphmic 
acid  by  water.    It  forms  salts  with  the  par- 


MUCUS. 

ticular  bases,  of  whtch  that  of  baryta  has  the 
formula,  C„H,jClO,g,  BaO,  HO. 

NitrO'humic  acid,  A  red  powder  generated 
by  the  action  of  NO,  upon  humic  and  ulmio 
acids.  It  is  solid,  amorphous,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  forms  red 
salts  with  the  alkalies.  Boiling  with  potassa, 
disengages  ammonia.  Mulder  considers  this 
acid  only  the  apocrenate  of  ammonia  ^ 
C\gH„Oj„  and  NH,  -J-  2  Aq. 

Geic  acid  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  hu- 
mus. The  formula  of  its  ammoniacal  com- 
pound is  C\oH-,jO,4  -H  2  NH3,  HO. 

Ulmin.  Obtained  in  combination  with  ul- 
mic acid,  as  ulmate  of  ulmin  (C^qHi^O.^). 
Like  humin,  it  is  al^o  obtained  by  the  action 
of  SO,  upon  sugar.  This  salt  being  decomposed 
by  potassa,  ulmin  (C^qH.jO^)  precipitates. 
The  ulmic  acid  is  separated  from  the  potassa 
by  HCl  acid,  and  falls  as  gelatinous  flocculre, 
soluble  in  water,  free  from  acid  and  salts.  The 
hydratcd  acid  is  isomeric  with  ulmin,  but  at 
3b3°  it  loses  water  and  becomes  anhydrous, 
and  =  C,oM,^0,2. 

Crenic  and  Apocrenic  acids.  These  acids  also 
exist,  combined  witli  ammonia,  in  mould,  but 
the  latter  may  be  made  artificially  by  the  ac- 
tion of  NO5  and  potassa  upon  humic  acid. 
(Chem.  Gaz.  iii.  2.)  The  free  apocrenic  acid, 
hydratcd,  has  the  formula,  C^jIlj^Oj^  -f-  2  110, 
and  crenic  acid  Cg^H^Ojj.  Mulder  {Jour,  Jar 
Frakt,  xxxii.  321)  attributes  their  formation  in 
soils  to  the  action  of  the  niti'ic  acid,  generated 
by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
with  the  ammonia  combined  with  the  humio 
acid,  and  on  this  account  no  true  nitrification 
takes  place. 

MOUNTAIN  LEATHER.     See  AsbAstus. 

MOUNTAIN  GREEN.     See  Malachite. 

MOUNTAIN  SOAP.     AlUed  to  Bole. 

MOUNTAIN  TALLOW.     See  Hatcuetin. 

MOUNTAIN  WOOD.  Min.  Bergholz,  from 
Sterling,  has  a  different  composition  from 
asbcstus.  It  yields  water  in  a  tube,  and  is 
readily  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  Form. 
Fe/).,  3  SiO,  -f-  2  (MgO,  SiO,)  +  MgO,  6  HO. 

SlUCIC  ACID.  A  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  Sugar  of  milk. 

MUCILAGE.     See  Gum. 

MUCUS.  The  viscid,  stringy,  nitrogenous 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
body.  It  is  generally  grayish  white  and  tur- 
bid, but  sometimes  clear  and  colorless,  and  of 
sufficient  con^stence  to  separate  in  tough 
flocculi. 

Prop,  Normal  mucus  when  fresh  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  the  retention  of  air  bubbles  is 
the  cause  of  its  floating  upon  that  liquid,  and 
being  insoluble  therein.  Dilute  acetic,  oxalic, 
and  tartaric  acids  destroy  the  granular  appear- 
ance of  the  corpuscles,  a  change  not  produced 
by  dilute  mineral  acids  in  the  capsules.  Its 
liquid  portion  gives  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
on  the  addition  of  water  coagulates  and  drops 
a  fine  granular  precipitate. 

Mucus  consists  of: — Mucus  corpuscules,  ^i- 
thelium  cells,  mucin,  traces  of  extractiTe 
matters,  fat,  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
alkaline  lactates,  traces  of  carbonate  of  toda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  of  albomen. 

Mudn.  The  peculiar  animal  matter  of  ^^- 
cua  18,  acoordini^  \fy  Y^^oWa^  S!\«D»fikA»iL  ^^ 


MYCOMELINIC  ACID. 

exposure  of  the  cooled  opaque  mftss.  The  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  einnamin  :s  CgH.N.  4" 
2  aH,  2  PtClj. 

Sinapqlin,  Crystallizes,  in  lustrous  laminss, 
which  fUse  at  212^.  Insoluble  in  cold  potassa 
Bolution,  but  by  ebullition  therewith,  forms 
oleaginous  drops,  which  dissolve  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  water.  From  its  solutions  in  the 
acids,  it  is  separated  by  ammonia.  The  aque- 
ous solution  is  precipitated,  like  the  other  bases, 
by  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  mercury. 
According  to  its  formula,  it  belongs  to  the  ben- 
soyl  series,  and  is  oil  of  bitter  almonds  4- 
2  equivs.  of  ammonia 

The  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 

Sotassa  upon  oil  of  mustard  separates  an  oily 
quid  (CmHj|5N,S^0J  of  spec.  gray.  1036,  and 
boiling  point  419^  to  426^.  In  behayior  to  me- 
tallic salts,  it  is  closely  connected  with  oil  of 
mustard.  It  is  separated  by  water,  and  leaves 
in  the  residual  liquor  a  potassium  compound, 
of  a  peculiar,  highly  remarkable  acid.  This 
acid  forms  a  lead  compound,  ^Pb  -|-  CgH(NS4), 
it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oil  of  mustard  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  oily  body  can  be  considered 
as  sinapolin  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    WilL 

Fixed oiL  According  to  Darby,  Uie.fat  oil 
of  black  mustard  seed  contains  stearic  and 
erucic  acids,  and  a  new  acid  (C^fi^O^)  in 
combination  with  glycerin. 

Whitb  Mustabd.  The  seeds  of  the  Sinapit 
alba  contain  non-acrid,  volatile  oil,  sulphosina- 
pisin,  erucin,  myrosin,  vellow  fat  oil,  brown 
resin,  gum  extractive,  bgnin,  albumen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  salt.  The  absence  of  myronic 
acid,  or  one  of  its  salts,  prevents  the  formation 
of  volatile  oil. 

Sulphosinapisin.  Cg^HjgNSjO^.  Awhite,  crys- 
tallizable,  bitter,  non-acid  body,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  action  of  acids, 
oxides,  and  salts  develope  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  and  under  the  influence  of  myrosin,  ac- 
cording to  Boutron  and  Fremy,  it  is  transformed 
into  this  acid  and  an  acrid  substance.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  non-volatile  acrid  principle  not  pre- 
existing in  the  seed,  but  readily  developed  by 
cold  water.  It  is  a  reddish,  unctuous,  pungent, 
and  sulphuretted  liquid. 

Erucin,  (Simon,)  A  yellowish  white  sub- 
stance, very  soluble  in  ether,  boiling  alcohol, 
carburet  of  sulphur,  and  terpentine,  but  in- 
soluble in  water  and  aqua  ammonia.  It  does 
not  redden  the  salts  of  iron,  and  contains  no 
sulphur. 

Fized  oil.  Obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of  both  the  white  and  black  mustard.  It 
is  reddish  yellow,  has  a  mild  odor,  and  thick, 
oily  consistence,  and  does  not  easily  rancidify. 
It  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  ether  and  in  1000  parts 
of  alcohol  of  0'90.  By  saponification,  glycerin 
is  eliminated,  and  a  soap  Is  formed.  The  de- 
composition of  the  latter  yields — 

Frucic acid.  Form.  C^.!!^ jOj,  HO.  (S,  Darby. ) 
In  acicular  crystals,  melting  at  93%  and  forms 
salts.     (Chem,  (?<».  vii.) 

MYCOMELINIC  ACU).    See  Uaio  Acid. 

MYRRH.  The  gummy  resinous  exudation 
of  the  BaUamodendron  myrrha.  In  the  European 
markets  it  is  sorted  into  several  sorts  or  quali- 
ties. 1.  Myrrha  electa  consists  of  the  selected 
lumps  and  tears.  2.  Myrrha  in  sorlit  is  com- 
800 
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posed  of  the  more  impure  species  remaining 
after  the  selection  of  the  precious  sorts. 
3.  Myrrha  indiea  or  novo,  the  irregular  frag- 
ments. This  latter  has  been  examined  by 
Ruicholdt,  whose  analysis  gave — 

Essential  oil 2-188 

Resin 44-760 

,Gum(Arabin) 40-818 

Water 1-475 

Impurities 8-862 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia...  3-650 
Gypsum  and  perox.  iron traces. 

Prop,  Spec.  grav.  1-22  — 1-18.  Only  par- 
tially soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  the 
former  dissolving  only  the  gum,  and  the  two 
latter  the  resin  and  oil.  In  alkalies  it  diasohes 
readily.  Nitric  acid,  after  long-continued  ac- 
tion, produces  an  orange-red  scMliment 

Eesentialoil  (Myrrhole),  C^H ^jO^{Ruiekoldt). 
Light  yellow,  but  thickens  and  darkens  on  ex- 
posure. Is  lighter  than  water  and  hesTier 
than  alcohol,  in  which  latter  and  ether  it  is 
readily  soluble. 

Retin  (Myrrhin,)  C2,H,gOj.  Obtained  from 
on  alcoholic  extract  by  distilling  off  the  greater 
part  of  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating.  It  is 
reddish  brown,  transparent,  burns  with  but  a 
slight  residue,  and  fuses  between  194'^  and  203^. 
Is  neutral  and  wholly  soluble  in  ether,  acetic, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  partially  in  alcohol 
and  boiling  caustic  potassa.  Heated  in  aglsss 
tube  to  334%  it  yields  an  (myrrhk)  acid  resin, 
Cg^HigO^.  Soluble  in  ether  and  alcohoL  Ac- 
cording to  Bley  and  Diesel,  the  acid  reaction 
of  the  water  distilled  over  with  the  oil,  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  formic  acid,  and  not  benzoic, 
as  Brandes  has  announced. 

Impurities.  Myrrh  is  often  mixed  with  In- 
dian bdellium  (the  produce  of  the  Amyrie  com- 
miphora).  Bdellium,  in  appearance  and  taste, 
is  very  similar  to  myrrh,  but  differs  in  odor, 
and  is  characterized  by  its  great  amount  of 
bassorin.  Besides  this,  it  is  often  mixed  with 
another  substance,  (opoca^^aeumf)  for  the  de- 
tection of  which  Bley  and  Dies^  give  direc- 
tions as  follows : 

Pseudo-myrrh,  which  has  been  frequently 
found  mixed  with  the  genuine  myrrh,  consists 
of  large  pieces  of  different  forms,  the  msjoritj 
of  them  seeming  to  be  fragments  of  a  cylindri- 
cal body;  they  .are  coated  externally  with 
dust,  and  have  a  dirty  reddish  brown  color; 
the  surface  of  fracture  is  tolerably  even,  of 
vitreous  lustre,  brownish  yellow  color,  and 
nearly  as  transparent  as  Senegal  gum.  It  hts 
a  faint  myrrh-like  odor,  and  a  disagreeable 
bitter,  somewhat  balsamic  taste.  Nitric  acid 
dissolves  to  a  bright  yellowish  liquid,  from 
which  water  separates  small  yellowish  psr- 
ticles.  Genuine  myrrh  yields  with  nitric  acid 
a  transparent  dirty  yellow  liquid.  BdelUim 
indicum  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid ;  it  soft- 
ens, becomes  whitish  and  opake.  Bibulous 
paper,  moistened  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
myrrh  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  acquires  the 
blood-red  color  first  observed  by  Bonastre; 
bdellium  and  pseudo-myrrh  exhibit  only  a  y^- 
low  or  brownish  coloring.  Bdellium  indicum  is 
moreover  distinguished  by  its  greenish  brown 
color,  its  more  tereblnthijiate  odor,  and  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid  taate.    It  becomea  viseour 
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when  held  for  some  time  between  the  fingers. 
Myrrh  yields  a  bright  golden-yellow  tincture  and 
an  opake  whitish  residue ;  pseudo-myrrh,  alight 
yellow  tincture  and  a  semi-transparent  residue ; 
Myrrha  indiea,  a  dark  yellow  tincture  and  an 
opake  residue.  An  addition  of  water  produces 
in  the  first  and  last  a  milky  turbidness,  and 
in  the  second  no  change.  Nitric  acid  (6  drops 
to  20  of  the  tincture)  yields  with  Myrrha  electa 
a  yellowish  white  opacity,  upon  which  after  a 
time  the  periphery  of  the  liquid  acquires  a 
bright  Tiolet  color,  while  the  centre  remains 
yellow.  Myrrha  indica  behaves  similarly,  only 
that  the  color  is  darker;  pseudo-myrrh  does 
not  exhibit  this  reaction.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
produces  with  the  tincture  of  'Myrrha  electa  an 
umber-brown,  and  finally  a  dark  violet  color ; 
on  evaporation,  a  dark  gamboge-colored  resi- 
due is  left;  Myrrha  indica  exhibits  the  same 
reaction ;  pseudo-myrrh  experiences  no  change. 
Bdellium  indicum  and  africanum  are  distin- 
guished by  their  not  assuming  a  violet  color 
on  their  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  About 
10  grs.  of  myrrh,  shaken  with  an  ounce  of  wa- 
ter and  filtered,  yield  with  solutions  of  salts  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  a  considerable  precipitate. 
Bdellium  indicum,  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
exhibits  scarcely  any  opacity. 

MYRICIN.     See  Wax. 

MYRIOSPERMIN.     See  Pehu  Balsam. 

MYRISTIC  ACID.     See  Mtristica. 

MYRISTICA  OFFICINALIS.  The  fruit  or 
nutmeg  is  encircled  by  an  outer  coat  of  mace. 

Nutmeg.  Syn.  Nux  Moschata.  Bonastre's 
analysis  gave — 

Volatile  oil....r 60 

Liquid  fat 7-6 

Solid  fat 240 

Acid  (?) 0-8 

Starch 2-4 

Gum 1-2 

Ligneous  fibre 54*0 

Loss 4-0 

Volatile  oil.  Obtained  by  distillation.  Is 
pale  yellow,  aromatic,  and  of  spec.  grav.  0*92, 
and  consists  of  a  light  fluid  oil  and  a  crystal- 
line principle,  heavier  than  water  and  fusible 
below  212*>.  This  stearopten,  CgHjgO.,  the 
myrittiem  of  John,  is  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  boiling  water,  from  which  latter  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling. 

Butter  of  nutmegs,  Syn.  Expressed  oil  of 
mace.  Consists,  according  to  Playfair,  of  an 
ettential  oil,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  a  fat  oil, 
and  myricin  and  coloring  matter. 

Myrietin,  Syn.  Sericin.  Form.  CjigH,,/),^ 
s  4  (C^aHj^Oj)  +  CflHjO,  the  base.  The 
solid  white  rat  left  after  the  action  of  cold  alco- 
hol upon  nutmeg  butter ;  is  purified  by  solution 
in  and  crystalUzation  from  ether.  Fuses  at 
88^,  and  is  decomposed  by  solid  caustic  potassa 
into  glycerin  and  myristic  acid. 

Myriatic  acid.  Syn.  Sericic  acid.  CjgHj^O,, 
-f-  HO.  Forms  solid  white  lamellte,  fusible 
between  118°  and  120®.  A  too  high  heat  de- 
composes it,  as  also  does  nitric  acid.  Soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alkaline  salts  differ 
from  other  soaps  by  crystallizing  {h>m  alcohol 
and  forming  solutions,  which  are  neither  dis- 
turbed by  aqueous  dilution,  nor  rendered  viscid 
and  thready  by  concentration. 
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Myristic  ether.  An  oily  liquid  of  spec.  grav. 
0-864.  Formula  C^jfl^fl^  but,  according  to 
Baudrimont,  CjjHjjd^. 

Macs.  Henixs  analysis  gave — ^Volatile  oil, 
red  fat  soluble  in  alcohol,  yellow  fat  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  alcoholic  extractive,  amidin,  ligne- 
ous fibre,  with  lime. 

Volatile  oiL  Formula  C^gHj^O^  {Mulder). 
Colorless,  pale  yellow,  and  bghter  than  water. 

MYRONIC  acid.     See  Mustaed,  Oil  op. 

MYROSm.    See  Mustabd,  Oil  op. 

MYROXILIN.    See  Peeu  Balsam. 

MYRTLE  WAX.  The  greenish  yellow  fat 
expressed  from  the  boiled  berries  of  the  Myrica 
cerifera,  and  many  other  species  of  myrica.  It 
is  soft,  fusible  at  117®,  and  by  saponification 
yields  glycerin  and  stearic,  margaric  and  oleic 
acids.  When  cold,  it  is  solid  and  brittle,  and 
of  spec.  grav.  1.  By  exposure  to  sun  it 
bleaches. 

MYSORIN.  Min.  A  massive  mineral  from 
Mysore,  India,  which  consists,  according  to 
Thomson,  of  16-7  CO.  +  60-76  CuO  +  19-5 
FcjOj  +  2-1  SiOj.  If  the  oxide  of  iron  be  an 
impurity,  the  mineral  has  the  form.  2  CuO,  COg. 


N. 


NACRFTE.  Min.  Several  white,  unctuous 
minerals  or  mixtures  have  been  termed  nacrite, 
which  are  probably  either  mica  or  talc. 

NANCEIC  ACID.     See  Lactic  Acid. 

NAPHTHA.  Syn.  Rock  oil,  Petroleum  oil. 
Is  found  native,  floating  upon  the  surface  of 
water  in  certain  localities  in  Bavaria  and  Italy. 
Spec.  grav.  0-758  to  0-836;  boiling  point  160<». 
Is  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  oils, 
and  imparts  its  peculiar  penetrating  taste  and 
odor  to  water  without  being  dissolved  by  it ; 
and  when  distilled  with  water,  forms  no  resin 
and  leaves  but  little  residue.  With  most  of 
the  resins  and  fats,  it' mixes  in  all  proportions. 
When  very  impure,  it  is  semisolid,  but  liquefies 
at  80  or  90®,  and  by  distillation  3rields  one  solid 
compound,  Parafpin,  and  several  carbohydro- 
gens,  vii.  naphtha,  naphthene,  naphthole.  The 
difference  in  their  boiling  points  allows  the 
separation  of  each.  Its  adulteration  with  spi- 
rits of  terpentine  can  be  detected  by  adding 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  browns  and  thick- 
ens the  mixture. 

Naphtha,  Formula  Cj^H.g.  A  nearly  color- 
less liquid.  This  is  the  rectified  naphtha  which, 
when  free  of  water,  is  used  to  preserve  sodium 
and  potassium  from  oxidation.  With  caout- 
chouc it  forms  a  gelatinous  varnish.  Sulphu- 
ric and  nitric  acids  decompose  it  Chlorine 
produces  an  oily  body,  and  iodine  dissolves  in 
It    Boils  at  186«  to  194<>. 

Naphthene.  C,eH,g.  Boils  at  239®.  Is  oily 
and  denser  than  naphtha.  Forms  compounds 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

Naphthol.  Cj^Hjj.  Boils  at  374®.  Resem- 
bles naphtha  in  chemical  properties. 

The  mineral  naphtha  is  supposed,  from  its 
composition,  to  have  resulted  from  the  action 
of  a  high  temperature,  not  exceeding  that  of 
redness,  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  this  is 
highly  probable  as  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  yields  the  above  substances.  Coal 
naphtha,  however,  (obtained  by  the  rectification 
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of  coal  tar,)  is  doubtless  a  mixture,  as  it  con- 
tains, according  to  Ure,  4-65  pr.  ct  of  oxygen. 
It  boils  too  at  816,  and  has  a  spec.  graT. 
ctf  0-857. 

Both  the  native  and  artificial  naphtha  are 
used  in  the  arts,  as  drying  yehicles  for  paints, 
and  thinning  liquids  for  quick  drying  vamifhes. 
In  some  places  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
burning  or  illuminating  fluids.  Wood  naphtha, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded,  is  dis- 
tinctive in  its  properties,  and  is  written  of  un- 
der Mbthtl. 

NAPHTHALIDAM.    See  Naphthalih. 

NAPHTHALIC  ACID.    See  Naphthalin. 

NAPHTHALIN.  A  colorless  inflammable 
■olid,  passing  over  in  crystalline  plates  along 
with  leuool,  pyrrol,  kyanol,  carbolic,  rosolic,  and 
brunolic  acids,  formine  ^e  oily  liquid  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  with  water  from  the  pitchy 
residuum  of  coal  tar.  These  crystals,  which 
also  separate  from  the  distilled  liquid  when 
cooled  to  14^,  are  pressed  and  purified  by  crys- 
tallizations from  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  exists  also  in  wood  tar. 

Prop.  Formula  C^^Hg.  Insoluble  in  cold, 
and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  Water. 
Spec.  grav.  1-048;  of  vapor  4-628;  by  calcu- 
lation 4-488.  It  melts  at  175^  and  boils  at 
428^,  and  condenses  unaltered  in  laminsB. 

It  is  peculiarly  the  product  of  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  IS  furnished  by  alcohol  and 
organic  matters  in  general  when  heated  to 
redness.     Oraham. 

Action  of  Sufphurie  add.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  naphthalin,  and  transforms 
it  eventually  into  a  semi-solid  purplish  mass, 
which,  on  being  dried,  leaves  scales  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  consist  of 
two  peculiar  acids,  the  hyposulphonaphthalic, 
C^H-SjOj  4-  HO  (?),  which  is  crysUUisable, 
and  Ac  kypoiulphonaphthky  C„H^SgO.,  HO  (?), 
which  is  not  crystallizable.  ffyposulphofflutank 
acid,  a  hard,  glassy  mass  when  dry,  whose  salts 
are  generally  soluble,  but  not  crystallizable, 
is  always  the  effect  of  the  action  of  vapors  of 
anhydrous.  Sulphuric  acid  upon  naphthalin 
BomeUmes  exists  with  the  two  preceding  acids. 
The  three  differ,  and  are  separable  by  the  un- 
equal solubility  and  varying  crystallization  of 
their  barytio  salts,  which  can  be  formed  by 
diluting  the  purple  mass,  before  mentioned, 
with  water,  and  neutralizing  it  with  carbonate 
of  barytes. 

When  the  nanhthalin  is  in  ezeesa,  and  this 
excess  is  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solu- 
tion in  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipi- 
tate yields  on  distillation  with  water  a  fatty 
compound,  consisting  of  iulpkou€q>hthalm.  Cm 
HgSOg  (7),  a  crystalUne  f^ble  solid,  and  nU^ 
phofugphtkdlide^  0^fiu^%  (?)» a  crystalline  pow- 
der not  Visible  at  212^.  Both  are  inodorous 
and  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  separable  from 
the  fatty  matter  by  aloohoL 

Action  of  Cfkiorme.  Chlorine,  as  also  bro- 
mine, give  rise  to  several  products  containing 
these  bodies  in  different  proportions. 

The  chlorine  compounds  are,  according  to 
'  Lauren, 

1.  The  ChlorkydraU  of  CUaront^htkaltue, 
CmJI^CI  4-  HCl,  a  yellow  oil,  denser  than 
and  insoluble  in  water,  which,  on  treatment 
with  potas8a»  loses  HQ  and  gives  ddorom^ 


ihaUue^  C^.CL  When  the  oil,  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  warmth  upon  the  fluid 
chloride  of  naphthalin,  is  distilled,  it  yields 
ehlororuuUhalinf  Cm^H^Cl^  which  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  colorless  soft  prisms,  toible  at 
163-4«. 

2.  The  Chlorhydrate  of  Ckhrofu^lUhdUH^ 
C^H,Clg  -f  H-Clg.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  at  140o.  Fuses  at  820^,  and  crystal^ 
lizes  from  ether.  When  distilled  or  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  cKhro* 
ruipfuhalesff  C^H^Clj,  a  crystallizable  solid, 
fusing  at  111-2,  is  formed.  This  latter  again 
is  transformed  by  chlorine,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  into  chlorhydrate  of  chloronapktho' 
lose,  C^H^a^  4-  HjClf,  which  fuses  at  105-8^, 
and  may  be  sublimed  without*  change. 

These  chlorine  compounds,  when  boiled  in 
nitric  acid,  gave  to  Laurent  several  new  bodies. 
Thus  from  CggH^Cl  +  HCl  is  formed  a  yellow 
crystalline  neutral  body,  oxichloronaphthalMef 
C^HjOjCL  Bs  C^H^CLO.  4-  HO,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  frising  at  206^.  By  farther  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid,  ehloronaphthaloMie,  C^VLm 
CIO, 4-0^  and  naphthaloek  }  (C„H4O4  4-0,) 
acid,  as  also  oxichloronaphthalenoee, 

NaphthaUc  or  PhthaUc  aeid,  C,-H^0„  2  HO^ 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  warmth 
upon  chloride  of  naphthalin(C29H0Cl2  +  H.C1A 
together  with  a  volatiUy  transparent  bquid 
(Ca  +  NO  J  of  spec.  grav.  1  -685  at  59o,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  NaphthaUc  acid  yields 
silky  crystals,  by  sublimation,  which  fuse  at 
221^,  are  difllcultly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
salts  with  the  bases.  Ammonia  transforms  the 
anhydrous  acid  into phthalmide,  C.^H^NO^. 

Action  of  Nitric  acid.  Hot  nitnc  acid  nvei 
rise  to  several  compounds,  varying  in  tneir 
proportions  of  nitric  acid.  1.  NUronaphthalase 
{nitronaphthalid),  C^qBj  4-  NO^,  dropping  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  in  yellow  crystals,  which 
frise  at  109-5^.  When  heated  with  lime,  it  gives 
yellow  crystalline  m^thakue,  C^oHyO,  which 
tinges  oil  of  vitriol  beautifrdly  blue.  2.  NitrO' 
naphthaleee  (nitronaphthdehydj,  Cg^H^  2  NO4, 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluole  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  Aisible  at  865^. 

Bv  the  father  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
mother  waters,  additional  compounds  are  gene- 
rated. All,  however,  are  unimportant,  but 
though  distUlable  without  decomposition,  are 
apt  to  explode  when  suddenly  heated.  The 
reaction,  sometimes  very  violent,  which  ensnes 
when  naphthalin  is  placed  in  contact  vrith  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
results  in  a  peculiar  compound. 

yaphthaUdam.  C^qH-N.  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuretted  nydrogen,  with  or  without 
ammonia,  upon  nitronaphthalase.  It  is  a  pow^ 
erful  base,  which  melts  at  86^  boils  at  582^  tad 
crystallises  in  white  needles.  Its  salts  are 
orystallisable.  When  heated  it  remaina  liquid 
to  82^,  and  in  this  state  absorbs  oxygen  by  ex- 
posure and  becomes  violet  Zurin,  its  <usoo- 
verer,  has  found  that  the  other  nitrogenized 
derivatives  of  naphthalin  by  similar  treatment 
give  analogous  bases. 

From  the  foregoing  reactions  of  chlorine  and 
nitric  acid,  it  may  be  inferred  that  naphthafin 
is  eompQsed  of  two  earbohydrogens,  Ci^H.  4* 
C4H4,  Mie  of  which,  the  latter,  is  mor»  teadilf 
alterable. 
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KAPHTHENE.  \  o^  v.«»«* 

NAPHTHOLE.  f^^  J* aphtha. 

NAPLES  YELLOW.  A  mixture  of  8  lbs. 
lead,  2  lbs.  antimony,  and  2  oi.  alnm  and  salt, 
calcined,  ground,  and  elutriated  to  a  fine  pow- 
der.    Used  as  a  pigment  and  in  enamelling. 

NAPOLEONITE.     See  Feldspae. 

NARCITIN.  A  white,  deliquescent'  solid, 
extracted  from  the  seyeral  yarieties  of  the 
Narcissus.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
the  acids. 

NARCOTiy.  Chem.  Syn.  Berosne's  salt. 
Exists  in  opium  and  the  milky  juice  of  seyeral 
of  the  Papayeracesa. 

Prqt.  It  can  be  directly  extracted  fi*om 
opium  by  ether,  or  from  the  impure  morphia 
precipitated  by  ammonia  from  an  aqueous  de- 
coction of  opium.  The  best  method,  however, 
is  to  treat  the  residual  opium,  exhausted  by 
water,  with   acetic   acid,  adding  water,  and 

S^pitating  the  filtered  liquid  with  ammonia, 
e  narcotin  purified  by  crystallization  from 
boiling  alcohol,  is  in  transparent  prisms  or 
Beedles,  but  when  precipitated  is  in  a  white, 
light  powder. 

JProp.  A  weak  base;  is  soluble  in  ether, 
aleohol,  and  the  oils ;  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  alkalies ;  melts  at  838*'  with  a  loss  of  0-04 
of  its  weight,  but  concretes  again  at  266^,  into 
ft  crystalline  mass,  if  cooled  slowly.  A  higher 
temperature  decomposes  it  Its  characteris- 
ties  as  to  solubility,  property  of  not  being  blued 
bj  the  sub-salts  of  iron,  or  reddened  by  nitric 
aeld,  nor  by  sulphuric  ether  unless  containing 
traces  of  nitric,  serre  to  distinguinh  it  f^om 
morphia,  with  which  it  is  frequently  mixed. 

Its  solutions  give  no  alkaline  reaction ;  and 
though  it  dissolves  in  acids,  the  salts  thus 
formed  are  mostly  acid  and  difllcultly  crystal- 
lixftble.  They  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  readily  decomposed  by  water,  tan- 
nin, and  ammonia.  The  muriate,  smlphate, 
end  acetate  are  the  most  common.  The  latter 
is  precipitated  from  its  acetic  solution  as  a 
nentral  salt  by  subacetate  of  potassa. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cor- 
net formula  for  narcotin.  Liebig  gives  C^Hjq 
NO|^ sBB  4G81,  and  another  chemist  C^gHo^NO,, 
■M  oo45 ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Blythe 
hftTe  perhaps  more  correctly  stated  it  as  C^ 
Hg|N0|4,  and  its  equivalent  6839. 

J)erivativeii.  Wohler's  {Chem.  Gat,  ii.  249) 
Tftliiable  researches  show  that  narcotin,  when 
exposed  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  to  oxidizing 
inflaencee,  is  decomposed  into  a  non-nitrogen- 
oos  acid  (opianie);  an  organic  base  {eotamin)^ 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Opktnic  acid.  Crystallizes  in  slender,  color- 
leee  prisma,  and  consists  of  CjoH.Og  -f-  HO.  It 
Ii  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water,  and 
ftrms  soluble  salts  with  the  bases  which  crys- 
tallize. This  acid  is  not  volatile,  and  melts  at 
284^  without  loss  of  water,  but  by  a  higher 
heat,  though  unaltered  in  composition,  is  ren- 
dered insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  even  di- 
late  alkalies.     The  opianie  ether  =  C^H^O  -f 

Opiammon,  C^^H^NO,,  (?j.  A  light  yellow 
nowder,  probably  colorless  when  pure,  obtained 
qy  cautiously  heating  opianate  of  ammonia  at 
or  near  212^,  until  ammoniacal  vapor  ceases  to 
eioape.     It  is  insolnble  in  frater,  bat  diMolrei 


when  heated  with  it  to  802<*.  It  melts  readily, 
but  is  not  volatile,  and  is  unalterable  by  dilute 
hot  acids. 

Xcmthopenk  add.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  upon  opiammon,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  yellow  color  of  its  salts.  It  is  a  lemon- 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Opianoaulphuroue  acid,  C  j^jHjO^  2  SO,  +  HO. 
A  product  of  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on 
opianic  acid  left  as  a  crystalline,  transparent 
mass,  when  the  mixture  or  solution  of  the  two 
are  gently  evaporated.  Its  lead  and  barytio 
salts  are  crystalline  and  brilliant 

Sulphopianie  acid.  CjoHgO^Sj.  Qenerated 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro-* 
gen  upon  opianic  acid  dissolved  in  water, 
at  158^.  A  yellow  powder  separates;  when 
heated,  it  becomes  amorphous  and  transparent, 
and  at  212**  liquefies.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  crystallizes 
from  the  solution  in  minute  yellow  prisms. 

Iletnipinie  add.  CjoH.Og  -{-  HO.  Formed 
by  the  higher  oxidation  of  opianic  acid.  Crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  prisms,  which  lose  their 
2  equivs.  of  water  below  212«.  Melts  at  36e<', 
and  sublimes  unaltered.  Is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  opianic  acid,  and  forms  an  easily 
soluble  crystalline  salt  with  ammonia.  Those 
of  lead  and  silver  are  insoluble. 

Coiamin,  C-e  H  jsNOj,  or,  according  to  Blythe, 
Cj^HjgNO,.  Formed  at  the  same  time  as  opi- 
anic acid.  Is  dark  yellow  and  crystalline, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  Its  mu- 
riate is  amorphous,  and  the  solution  of  it  is 
precipitated  by  tannin,  as  also  by  the  chloride 
of  platinum  and  of  mercury.  The  double  pla- 
tinum salt  is  reddish  yellow  and  crystalline; 
that  of  mercury  also  crystalline,  but  pale  yel- 
low. Both  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  perhaps 
are  modified  by  its  prolonged  action. 

Ifumopinie  add.  Whether  its  formula  is 
C^gH^O.^  or  C^qHjqO,^,  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termmea.    A  dark  brown,  amorphous  substance 

fenerated  by  the  decomposition  of  narcotin  at 
28^.  Is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  imparting  a  yellow-red 
color,  and  in  alkalies,  giving  yellow  solutions. 

ApophylUnic  add.  Probably  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  cotamin.  Its  crystals  lose 
their  water  below  212°,  and  become  milk-white. 
Both  its  ammonia  and  silver  salts  crystallise, 
the  latter  in  grouped  acicular  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  above  products,  March  and 
mentions  narcotdn,  an  uncrystallizable  coloring 
matter,  resulting  firom  the  action  of  nascent 
oxygen  upon  narcotin.  It  is  but  slightly  solu- 
ble in  ether,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, with  which  latter  it  forms  a  yellow  solo* 
tion.  The  continued  action  of  nascent  oxygen 
transforms  the  narcotein  into  opianic  acid. 

Narcotic  acid.  Formed  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drate of  potassa  upon  narcotin.  The  change 
effected  is  probably  due  to  the  separation  of 
the  elements  of  water  by  the  reassimilation 
of  which  narcotin  is  again  formed,  as  all  at- 
tempts to  isolate  it  have  failed.  It  is  isomerie 
with  narcotin,  or  differs  from  it  only  by  1  or  9  ' 
equivs.  of  water.  The  narootate  of  potaesa  if 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  left  by  evapo- 
ration therefrom  as  an  amorphous  mass. 

Blythe  also  obtained\)ht  o^xinX^  tBa!\V«asE\^t&^ 
adds  and  cot&n^,\yy  tkit  Ttaja^WLcA  %aa  w 
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of  percMoride  of  platinam  upon  narcotin.  If 
the  platina  salt  is  in  less  proportion  instead  of 
cotarnin,  a  new  base,  intermediate  between  it 
and  narcotin  is  formed.  This  body,  nareogenin^ 
(Cg^U^NOio)  is  found  only  in  combination  with 
the  platina  salt,  which  compound  crystallizes 
in  long,  orange-yellow  needles,  and  imlike  the 
corresponding  combinations  of  narcotin  and 
cotamin,  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ammonia  and  warmth. 

Sufyhonareotide.  C^gH^gNJSO,,.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  excess  of  sulphurio  acid  upon 
narcotin,  (Joum,  de  Fharm,,  1848,  p.  802,)  and 
according  to  Laurent,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  substances  as  the  amides  and  anilides.  It 
is  a  dark  green  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
boiling  water. 

NARCEIN.    See  Opium.  . 

NATIVE  ANTIMONY.  Min,  Spiessglana. 
Cryst.  Hexagonal,  rhombic;  cleavage  splen- 
dent, parallel  to  end  plane ;  usually  massive, 
lamellar.  H.  =  8  —  8-5.  G.  =  6-65  —  6*72. 
Color  and  streak  tin-white;  metallic;  rather 
brittle.  Very  fusible,  evolving  fumes,  even 
after  removing  it  from  the  flame,  and  deposit- 
ing oxide  of  antimony  on  the  coaL  It  is  me- 
tallic antimony,  Sb. 

NATIVE  GOLD,  COPPER,  Ac.    See  Gold, 

COPPBR,  &C. 

NATROCALCITE.    See  Caloabeous  Spab. 

NATROLITE.    See  Mesotypb. 

NATRON,  i/in.  Cryst  Oblique  rhombic ; 
usually  in  effloresced  crusts.  H.  1  —  1  *5. 
G.  sss  1*4.  White,  often  tinged  with  foreign 
matters ;  taste  alkaline ;  effloresces  in  the  air, 
and  effervesces  with  acids.  It  is  essentially 
NaO,  CO,  +  HO.  From  the  soda-lakes  of 
Egypt,  &c.     See  Tbonb. 

NECRONITE.    See  Fbldspab. 

NEEDLE   ORE.      Min,     Acicular  bismuth 

ranee.  In  acicular  crystals,  and  massive.  H.as 
—  2-6.  G.  SB  6126.  Blackish  lead-gray, 
with  pale  copper-red  tarnish ;  metallic ;  opake. 
It  fuses  readily,  fumes  and  coats  the  coal  white 
and  yellow  while  a  bismuth-like  bead  remains ; 
gives  with  soda  a  globule  of  copper ;  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  Form.  8  CujS,  BiS,  +  2 
(8  PbS,  BiS,).    It  occurs  at  Beresof  Siberia. 

NEEDLE  SPAR.     See  Arragonitb. 

NEEDLE  STONE.    See  Mesotypb. 

NEMALITE.  Min,  Fibrous;  fibres  easily 
separable,  elastic.  H.  s  2.  G.  =^2-85— 2-44. 
White,  with  gray,  bluish,  or  yellowish  tint; 
silky.  Form.  (MgO,  CO. -f  HO)  +  6  (MgO, 
HO).  It  occurs  at  Hoboxen,  opposite  N.  Y., 
Piermont,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  T. 

NEPHELIN.  Min,  Syn.  Ifthomboidal  feld- 
spar, somnite,  davyne,  cavolinite,  elsolite, 
gieseckite.  Hexagonal,  prismatic ;  also  colum- 
nar, massive.  H.  sa  6-5  —  6.  G.  =  2-6  ~ 2*64. 
White  or  yellowish,  dark  green,  greenish  or 
bluish  gray,  brownish  or  brick-red ;  vitreous, 
greasy;  transparent,  opake. 

Nephelin  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  blebby 
glass ;  borax  dissolves  it  with  difficulty ;  cobalt 
solution  gives  a  grayish  blue  on  the  fused 
edges.  Eloeolite  &es  readily ;  mic.  salt  de- 
composes it  with  great  difficulty ;  cobalt  solu- 
tion colors  the  fused  edges  blue.  Both  are  de- 
composed by  acids,  Uie  silica  gelatinizing. 
Form.  8  RO,  SiO,  +  8  (Alfi„  SiO.) ;  RO  » 
f  NaO  4-  J  KO.  The  generafform.  la  that  of 
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Indianite,  Wehrlite,  Lepidomelan.  Found  in 
lavas  of  Vesuvius,  xircon-eienite  of  Norway, 
Umen,  Ural,  &c.     See  Daytnb. 

NEPHRITE.  Min.  Jade,  Beilstein,  Massive. 
H.  »  6-5  —  7-5.  G.  s  2-98  —  802.  Leek- 
green,  passing  into  blue,  gray,  and  white ;  vitre- 
ous ;  translucent,  subtranslucent ;  very  tough, 
with  splintery  fracture,  infusible.  Several  mi- 
nerals, tremolite,  &c.  have  been  included  under 
nephrite.  The  fonn.  is  probably  8  RO,  2  SiO,, 
in  which  RO  =  MgO,  CaO,  FeO,  MnO.  True 
jade  is  from  Turkey  and  China. 

NEROU,  OIL  OF.  Obtained  by  disUllaUon 
frx)m  the  orange  flowers  (Citrus  aurantium). 
When  recent,  it  is  nearly  colorless,  but  reddens 
on  exposure.  In  contact  with  platinum  black, 
it  yields  a  peculiar  acid.  (Dobereiner.)  It  con- 
sists of  two  oils,  one  readened  by  sulphurio 
acid  and  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  insolu- 
ble and  of  less  agreeable  aroma.  Boullay 
separates  stearopten  by  dissolving  the  oU 
of  neroli  in  a  small  portion  of  90  pr.  ct  aloo- 
hoL  This  camphor  melts  at  122'',  is  insoluble 
in  water,  slighUy  soluble  in  absolute  and  boil- 
ing alcohol,  but  readily  in  ether. 

NERVES.  According  to  UHereUer,  the 
nerves'  contain  more  albumen,  less  solid  and 
more  soft  fat  than  the  Braik.  On  boiling  the 
nerves  in  alcohol,  a  fluid  fat  exudes,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  on  boiling 
them  with  water  they  swell,  but  do  not  dissolve. 
The  albumen  of  the  medullary  portion  dissolves 
in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  the  fat  swims 
on  the  surface,  and  the  neurilema  remains. 
On  treating  the  nerves  vrith  acetic  acid,  the 
medullary  portion  is  expressed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  tubes,  which  lare  themselves  unacted 
upon.     Simon. 

The  "  nerves  are  the  conductors  and  propa- 
gators of  mechanical  effects  in  the  body. "  Ner- 
vous matter,  Liebig  thinks,  must  be  formed  in 
the  animal  body,  either  by  depriving  protein 
of  some  azotized  product,  or  by  adding  to  fat 
an  aiotiied  compound ;  and  he  has  suggested 
that  the  power  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  to 
affect  the  nervous  system  may  be  oiring  to 
their  composition,  wMch  approaches  nearer  to 
that  of  nervous  matter  than  any  other  com- 
pounds. These  alkalies  may  promote  or  check 
the  formation  of  nervous  matter,  and  thus.pro- 
duce  their  peculiar  effects. 

NEUTRALIZATION.  The  destructibiKty  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  either  acids  or 
bases,  by  the  addition  of  one  to  the  other,  in 
proportional  equivalents  to  form  neutral  com- 
pounds. ;^ 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Those  combinations  in 
which  the  equivalent  proporUons  of  base  and 
acid  are  equal ;  thus,  for  instance,  ZnO,  SO,* 
Among  the  haloids,  NaCl  is  an  example  of  a 
neutral  salt,  the  halogen  and  metal  b^ng  one 
to  one. 

NEWEIREITE.  Min,  Black,  metallic,  square 
prisms.  H.  =  8-5.  G.  =  8-824.  It  consists 
of  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  with  water. 
From  Elsace. 

NICKEL.  Chem.  Tlseh,  A  grayish  white 
metal,  discoyered  by  Cronstedt  in  1751.  It 
exists  as  sulphuret  in  the  magnetic  pyritM  of 
Alsluda,  in  Sweden ;  as  arseninret  in  kupfer- 
niekd;  as  oxide,  sulphuret,  and  antlmoniosul- 
phuret  in  other  minerals.    It  is  also  a  consd- 
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toent  of  meteoric  iron,  and  of  several  minerals 
of  Missouri,  and  of  other  States.  It  is  gene- 
rally obtained  from  tpeiu,  an  artificial  arsenin- 
rei,  prepared  from  the  native  compound,  and 
usuallj  containing  50  pr.  ct.  and  upwards. 

Nickel  is  very  liable  to  contain  a  little  cobalt, 
that  metal  being  almost  always  an  associate, 
and  its  separation  Tery  difficult.  Spec.  grav. 
8*279,  and  when  forged  8*666.  Ductile,  mal- 
leable, and  magnetic,  but  loses  the  latter  pro- 
perty at  CoO®.  Carbon  unites  with  it,  and  in- 
creases its  fusibility.  In  the  arts  its  chief  use 
is  as  a  component  of  German  siWcr  or  Chinese 
Packtoxo.  See  Allots  and  Abobntan.  Eq. 
869-68  0.  =  100  or  29-62  H.  =s  1.  Nickel 
forms  with  oxygen  three  compounds,  as  follows : 

Protoxide.  NiO.  Obtained  as  hydrate  by 
precipitating  a  salt  of  nickel  with  caustic 
tlkalL  Calcination  of  the  nitrate  yields  the 
anhydrous  oxide.  Is  green  when  hydrated, 
gray  when  anhydrous.  The  former  gives  a 
bine  solution  with  ammonia,  but  neither  is 
takan  up  by  soda  or  potassa.  Heated  in  con- 
tact with  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  reduced  to  metal. 
With  the  strong  bases  it  acts  as  an  acid,  and 
as  ft  base  with  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  &o. 

8«9quio£i4e.  NigO,.  Prepared  by  digesting 
hydrated  protoxiae  in  the  solution  of  a  chlo- 
rite, or  by  heating  the  nitrate  below  redness. 
Is  ft  black,  indifferent  body,  not  soluble  (unal- 
tered) in  acids  or  alkalies.  Heat  and  oxygen 
trftnsform  it  into  protoxide. 

Peroxide.  The  existence  of  this  oxide  has 
not  yet  been  positively  determined.  As  ob- 
tain^ by  Thenard,  it  is  a  dirty  green,  change- 
able body. 

Sulphuret.  NiS.  The  protosalt  is  obtained 
bj  direct  combination.  Grayish  yellow,  me- 
tallic luj^trc,  and  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
aqua  regia.  The  hydrated  protosulphuret  is 
mftde  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen into  n  neutral  salt  of  nickel  until  com- 
plete precipitation.  Deep  brown,  and  soluble 
In  strong  HCl  acid  and  in  an  excess  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Arfwedson's  subsulphuret, 
2  NiS,  is  obtained  by  heating  sulphate  of  nickel 
to  redness  in  contact  with  hydrogen. 

Bmulphurtft.  NiS^.  Prepared  by  calcining 
at  low  red  heat  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  car- 
bonates of  nickel  and  of  potassa,  and  washing 
the  resulting  mass  with  water.  A  steel  gray 
powder. 

The  salts  of  nickel  are  all  of  the  protoxide, 
•ad  those  which  are  soluble  from  green  solu- 
tions. The  anhydrous  salts  are  yellowish.  All 
the  nickel  hiUs  are  decomposable  by  heat, 
though  some  exert  a  greater  resistance  than 
others.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no  preci- 
pitate in  arid  solutions,  but  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  throws  down  black  sulphuret,  slightly 
■oluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Haloii)  Salts. 
Chlorine.  Nickel  forms  with  chlorine  both 
ft  hydrated  and  anhydrous  compound.  The 
first  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of 
Ibe  oxide  or  carbonate  in  HCl  to  crystalliza- 
liOB ;  the  latter  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over 
Ibe  metal  heated  to  redness,  or  by  slightly  cal- 
riaing  the  hydrated  chloride.  The  anhydrous 
■litis  soluble  in  water  by  prolonged  ebullition, 
Inpartinir '  greea  color.    It  abaorba  Ammonia 


and  forms  a  compound,  of  the  formula  NiCl, 
8  NH,  (Rase),  which,  when  heated,  is  resolved 
into  metallic  nickeL  The  hydrate  forms  eme- 
rald-green, efflorescent  crystals. 

Iodide.  Nil.  Crystallizes  with  6  equivs.  of 
water,  and  its  aqueous  solution,  by  heat,  yields 
an  oxyiodide,  Nil  (3  NiO)  15  HO.     Erdmann. 

OXTSALTS. 

Sulphate.  NiO,  SO,.  Green  crystals  which 
lose  transparency  by  gentle  heat.  Very  solu- 
ble in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Lose  water  of  crystallization  by  exposure,  and 
become  ultimately  yellow.  There  is  a  subsul- 
phate  in  green  powder  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  Nickel  and  Potassa.  KO,SO,  -j- 
NiO,  SO,.  Crystallizable  and  soluble  in  nine 
parts  of  cold  water. 

Nitrate.  NiO,  NOj.  Bluish  green  crystals, 
efflorescent  in  dry  and  deliquescent  in  moist 
air.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  am- 
monia it  gives  bright  blue  soluble  crystals,  of 
the  composition  NiO,  NOj  (2  NH,)  HO. 

Carbonate.  An  apple-green,  basic  hydrate, 
forming  a  salt  with  ammonia.  By  calcination 
in  open  vessels,  it  is  changed  to  sesquioxide. 

Silicate.     Exists  native  in  certain  minerals. 

Chromate.  A  deliquescent  red  salt,  which 
forms  a  double  compound  with  ammonia. 

NICKEL  BLOOM.  Min.  Nickelocker,  nick- 
elbliithe,  in  capillary  crystals,  and  massive. 
Soft;  apple-green.  Yields  water  in  a  tube, 
gives  arsenical  odors  on  coal,  and  a  bead  which 
shows  nickel  and  cobalt.  Soluble  in  acids. 
Form.  8  NiO,  AsO^  +  8  HO,  which  corresponds 
to  Cobalt  Bloom.  From  Riechelsdorf,  Hessia, 
Kamsdorf,  near  Saalfeld,  AUemont,  Dauphiny, 
Chatham,  Connecticut.  It  is  a  good  surface 
indication  of  arsenical  nickel  ores. 

NICKEL  BISMUTH  GLANCE.  Min.  Cryst 
Regular ;  cleavage  8-hedral.  H.  =  4-5.  G.  ^ 
6-13.  Steel-gray  to  silver-white;  metallic;* 
brittle;  fuses  on  coal  to  a  brittle,  magnetic 
globule,  giving  a  bismuth  coating,  and  with 
fluxes  the  reactions  of  nickel.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  showing  the  presence  of  bismuth  upon 
dilution  with  water.  The  best  form,  proposed  is 
that  of  Frankenheim,  NiS,  BS,  +  6  (NiS,  N,S..) 

NICKEL  GLANCE.  Min.  Nickelarsemk- 
kies,  nickelantimonglanz.  Cryst.  Regular, 
cube,  8  and  12-hedron,  and  pentagonal  12-he- 
dron;  cleavage  cubical;  lamellar,  granular. 
H.  =  6  —  5-6.  G.  =  6097  —  C-45.  Silver- 
white  with  grayish-black  streak;  metallic; 
brittle.  Decrepitates  in  a  closed  tube,  sub- 
limes sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  shows  the  pre- 
sence on  coal  of  arsenic  and  nickel ;  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid.  The  most  probable  form,  is 
NiS,  +  NiSb  for  nickel  antimony  glance,  and 
NiSj  4"  NiAs  for  nickel  arsenic  glance,  the  Ni 
being  sometimes  replaced  by  Fe  and  Co.  But 
1  eq.  arsenic  or  antimony  is  two  atoms;  so 
that  in  this  view  the  general  form,  may  be 
Ni  (S,  Sb,  As)^.  Wackenroder's  analysis  of  a 
nickelglance  from  Oelsnitz,  in  Yoigtland,  led 
to  the  form.  NiS,  -f  2  NiAs. 

Local.  Loos,  Helsingland,  Sweden;  Han- 
gerode,  on  the  Harti ;  Nassau.  See  Cobalt 
Glancx. 

NICKEL    HYDRATE.     Kia.      kxascsc^^xA, 
incrosting,  chromio  \xoii,  ttom.  ^«ia»,\AaxQ»ar 
terCo.,PennBy\vaniik.    li.«a^— ^**M>.  ^.'^ 
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S*Q6,  Emerald  gre«ii;  yitreoiu;  streak  yel- 
lowish green.  In  a  tube  yields  water;  be- 
^mes  blackish  by  heat ;  in  &e  flaxes  gives  the 
reactions  of  nickel,  and  the  metal  is  obtained 
by  redaction  with  soda;  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  Form.  NiO,  2  HO.  B,  Sillman,  Jr, 
NICKEL  PYRITES.    See  Coppib  Nickm.. 

NICOTIANIN.  \s««  Tn»Annn 

NICOTIN.         I  See  Tobacco. 

NIORIN.    See  Rutilb. 

NIHIL  ALBUM.     The  old  tiUe  of  flowers  of 

ZiMC. 

NIOBITE.  Hin,  Columbite.  O.  Rose  has 
shown  that  it  is  isomorphous  with  Wolfram. 

NIOBIUM.  Chem.  A  new  metal,  in  the 
form  of  a  blackish  powder,  disooTered  by  Rose 
ia  the  Tantalites  of  Bayaria,  and  deriving  its 
name  ftrom  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  in 
reference  to  its  similarity  and  that  of  its  oxide 
to  Tantalum  {CompUa  Sendut,  1844.)  When 
heated,  it  becomes  oxidiied  into— 

NiMe  add.  It  13  obtained  by  heating  in  an 
ammoniacal  current  the  chloride  saturated 
with  ammoniacal  gas.  The  metal  is  insoluble 
in  aqua  regia,  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of 
fluohydric  and  nitric  acids. 

Niobic  acid  resembles  tantalic  acid.  When 
heated,  it  becomes  yellow,  but  whitens  again 
on  cooling.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  it 
entirely  from  the  solution  of  a  niobate.  When 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness  in 
chlorine,  it  is  changed  into  chloride. 

The  chloride  is  white  and  infusible.  Water 
converts  it  into  hydrochloric  and  niobic  acids. 
Hermann  (Chem.  Oaz.  v.  409)  obtained  the 
chloride  (NoCL)  in  pinnately  grouped  prisms. 
The  formula  of  the  crystallized  niobate  of  soda 
is  NaO,  NbOj  +  7  HO.     Hermann, 

NITRATE  OF  LIME.  Min.  Efflorescent, 
white,  silky  tufts,  in  the  nitre  caves  of  Ken- 
tucky, India,  &c.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  the 

NITRATE  OF  MAGNESU,  which  presents 
whito,  deliquescent  efflorescences. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  J/m.  Soda-saltpeter. 
Cryat  Hexagonal,  rhombic;  usually  in  efflo- 
rescences. H.  rs  1*6  —  2.  Q.  ss  21  —  2-29. 
White,  variously  tinted;  transparent;  soluble 
in  water ;  taste  saline,  cooling.  It  deflagrates 
less  violently  than  nitre,  is  more  deliquescent 
and  soluble  in  water.  It  is  essentially  NaO, 
NO5,  mingled  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  &c.  A  large  formation  of  this  salt,  in 
beds  of  several  feet  thickness,  over  a  space  of 
40  leagues  length,  occurs  in  Tarapaco,  N.  of 
Chili.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

NITRE.  Mm,  Saltpeter.  Cryst  Right 
rhombic ;  usually  in  crusts.  H.  «b  1.  G.  :b 
1-937.  White;  subtransparent ;  soluble  with 
a  sharp  saline  and  cooling  taste;  deflagrates 
on  burning  coals.  It  is  essentially  nitrate  of 
potassa,  KO,NO..  From  saltpeter  caves  in 
Ceylon,  Spain,  Hungary,  Egypt,  Kentucky,  Ac 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.      • 

NITRIC  ACID.      \  «^^  v,^n«,. 

NITRIC  OXIDE.   j-o««J^iTBOOBH. 

NITRIFICATION.  The  Ebbmaoausis  of 
substances  containing  nitrogen.  During  this 
decay,  ammonia  is  constantiy  being  formed, 
and  the  oxidation  of  this  ammonia  constitutes 
the  phenomenon.  The  formation  of  nitrates 
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in  soils  ia  said  to  be  owing  to  this  process,  for 
as  porous  substances  have  the  property  of 
condensing  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
and  always  contain  water,  the  essential  con- 
ditions  of  nitrification  are  supplied.  When 
alkaline  bases  are  present,  the  nitric  acid 
generated  unites  with  them  to  form  nitrates. 
See  Mould. 

NITROBENZULE.    See  Bbnztl. 

NITROGEN.  Chem,  Syn.  Axote.  A  gss, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Atmosphbbs, 
discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.'  Exists  also 
in  a  large  number  of  organic  matters.  It  takea 
the  name  of  aiote  from  <t  and  ^m,  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  destructive  of  life,  that  being 
one  of  its  properties. 

Frq>,  By  passing  a  current  of  air,  freed  of 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  over  copper  heated 
to  redness.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  burn- 
ing phosphorus  in  air  confined  under  a  bell 

Prop.  Symb.N.  Equiv.  176.  0.  =  100  or 
14.  H.  ssl.  Spec.  grav.  97200.  A  colorless, 
permanent,  inodorous  gas.  Soluble  in  water 
to  the  extent  of  -016  of  its  volume.  Forms  five 
compounds  with  oxygen,  as  follows : 

Protoxide.  Nitrous  oxide.  NO.  Prepared 
by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort.  A 
colorless,  inodorous  gas  of  spec.  grav.  1-527; 
liquefies  at  0^  under  a  pressure  of  about  30  at- 
mospheres, and  solidifies  at  100**  below  0°. 
(  Comptet  BendiUf  1848.)  Bodies  which  bum  in 
air  give  a  flame  of  greater  brilliancy  in  this 
gas.  From  its  property  of  imparting  a  plea- 
sant sensation  of  intoxication,  when  respired 
in  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  termed  exhilaratiBg 
or  laughing  gas.  If  the  gas  contains  air  or 
other  impurity,  the  respiration  of  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

Deutoxide,  Nitric  oxide.  NO,.  Is  generated 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  of  spec  grav.  1*2, 
upon  copper  filings.  A  colorless  gas  of  spee. 
grav.  1*039,  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs 
oxygen,  reddens,  and  becomes  NO^.  Is  pot 
very  favorable  to  combustion. 

Nitrous  add,  NO,.  Obtiuned  by  passiBf 
through  an  U  tube,  kept  cool  by  a  freexiag 
mixture,  a  gaseous  mixture  of  4  vols,  of  deutox- 
ide  of  nitrogen  and  1  vol.  of  oxygen.  It  is  also 
frequently  a  product  of  the  action  of  nitri« 
acid  upon  organic  matters.  Is  more  readily 
obtained  in  combination  with  bases.  Combines 
'_  with  certain  acids,  the  sulphuric  acid  compound 
being  crystalline,  and  of  spec.  grav.  1*831.  It 
mixes  with  cold  water,  but  decomposes  upon 
slight  elevation  of  temperature. 

Hyponitrie  add.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen.  NO4. 
Prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  previously  powdered  and  thoroughly  de- 
siccated. An  orange  liquid  of  spec.  grav.  1*42. 
Boils  at  +  83^,  and  congeals  at  —  G-S^*.  It 
gives  off*  a  deep,  ruddy,  corrosive  vapor,  of 
spec.  grav.  1*72.  By  contact  with  water,  it  ia 
decomposed  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 

Nitric  add.  Azotic  acid,  aquafortis.  NQ|. 
Prepared  by  decomposing  saltpeter  in  a  retort 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  collecting  the  acid  which 
is  eliminated  in  a  cooled  receiver.  For  manu- 
facturing upon  a  large  scale,  the  retorts  are 
cylindrical  and  of  cast  iron,  three  or  more 
forming  a  range  to  be  heated  by  one  ftxmaee. 
The  firont  of  each  cylinder  is  fined  with  a 


NITBOLSUCIC  ACID. 


NOMSNCLATURE. 


■ormble  head  for  the  eonyenienee  of  charging 
tnd  emptjing.  After  the  charge  of  nitre  has  been 
^trodueed,  the  month  it  to  be  closed  and  fasten- 
€nI  by  bolts  and  Inte.  The  acid  is  added  bj  means 
of  a  fdnnel  throngh  a  hole  in  this  head,  at  other 
times  kept  tightly  closed  by  means  of  a  stopple. 
The  acid  gas  eliminated  by  the  action  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  upon  the  nitre  has  vent  at  the  opposite 
tflMl  of  the  retort  through  a  tube  adjusted  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  bent  as  to  lead  into  a  series  of 
blue  stoneware  Wolff's  jars  in  which  it  is  con- 
densed. The  acid  thus  made  contains  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  acids,  but  is  sufficiently  pure 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  arts.  For  use 
In  analyses,  however,  it  must  be  redistilled 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Nitrate  of 
•oda,  or  cubic  nitre  as  it  is  called,  is  more  eco- 
Bomical  than  nitre  for  the  production  of  this 
add,  and  hence  is  the  article  most  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Owing  to  its  great  affinity  for  water,  the  an- 
hydrous acid  is  obtained  only  with  great  diffi- 
ealty,  and  by  treating  nitrate  of  silver  with 
•bsolately  dry  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  in  bril- 
liant six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  86^  and  boil- 
ing at  11 3°.  Precaution  is  necessary  in  hand- 
Ung  this  substance,  as  it  is  liable  to  explosion 
ader  certain  circumstances,  (f)evilie  Compta 
Mendutf  1849.)  Its  aqueous  combinations  are 
definite  hydrates,  as  follows : — 


1.  NOf  -f  HO.  Colorlees  when  pure,  b«t 
yellow  on  exposure  to  light  Congeals  at  — 
68^.  When  added  to  water,  heat  is  developed 
and  ruddy  fiunes  appear,  a  property  to  wMeh 
this  hydrate  owes  its  name  of  fuming  acid. 

2.  NOf  -f  4  HO.  More  stable  than  the  pre- 
ceding, neither  decomposable  by  light,  nor  by 
repeated  distillation.  When  distilled  with  its 
own  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
three-fourths  of  its  water  is  abstracted,  and 
NO.  -f  HO  is  formed. 

rroperiiet  of  NitrU  acid.  Is  colorless  or  yel- 
low, according  to  its  state  of  purity.  The 
strongest  acid  boils  at  187®,  and  has  a  spee. 
grav.  of  1  -522,  but  the  density  decreases  as  the 
proportion  of  water  is  augmented.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  it  parts  with  a  portion  of  ita 
oxygen  to  many  substances,  renders  it  an  en- 
ergetic oxidizing  agent,  and  ytrj  useful  in 
effecting  decomposition  of  organic  matters  and 
chemico-solutions  of  metals.  Of  a  large  class 
of  salts  which  it  forms  with  bases,  the  most 
important  are  the  nitrates  of  potassa,  soda,  lead, 
silver,  and  strontia. 

Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen,  These  two  gases 
unite  to  form  Ammonia. 

Nitrogen  and  Carbon.     See  Ctamoobv. 

The  table  below  is  useful  for  showing  the 
per  centage  of  water  in  acids  of  different  densi- 
ties. 


flpMMe 
Onvltj. 

Real  add  in 
lOOpartiiof 
the  Liquid. 

Spedflo 
Urarity. 

R4'al  add  in 
100  partJi  of 
th«  Liquid. 

Spodfie 
Orarlty. 

Real  add  in 
lOOpartiiof 
the  Liquid. 

Spwdfle 
Grarity. 

Real  add  In 
100  parti  of 
tbaUqald. 

1-6000 

79-700 

1-4189 

59-775 

1-2947 

89-850 

11408 

19-926 

1-4980 

78-903 

1-4147 

58-978 

1-2887 

39-053 

1-1846 

19128 

1-4960 

78-106 

1-4107 

58181 

1-2826 

88-256 

1-1286 

18-881 

1-4940 

77-309 

1-4065 

67-384 

1-2766 

87-459 

1-1227 

17-684 

1-4910 

76-512 

1-4023 

66-587 

1-2705 

86-662 

1-1168 

16-787 

1-48H0 

75-716 

1-3978 

65-790 

1-2644 

35-865 

1-1109 

15-940 

1-4850 

74-918 

1-3945 

64-993 

1-2588 

85-068 

11051 

15-148 

1-4820 

74-121 

1-3882 

54196 

1-2523 

84-271 

1-0993 

14-346 

1-4790 

73-324 

1-3833 

53-399 

1-2462 

83-474 

1-0936 

18-549 

1-4700 

72-527 

1-3783 

52-602 

1-2402 

82-677 

1-0878 

12-752 

1-4730 

71-730 

1-3732 

51-805 

1-2341 

31-880 

1-0821 

11-955 

1-4700 

70-933 

•   1-3681 

51-068 

1-2277 

81-083 

10764 

11-158 

1-4670 

70136 

1-3630 

50-211 

1-2212 

80-286 

10708 

10-361 

1-4640 

69-339 

1-3579 

49-414 

1-2148 

29-489 

1-0651 

9-564 

1-4600 

68-542 

1-3529 

48-617 

1-2084 

28-692 

1-0596 

8-767 

1-4570 

67-746 

1-3477 

47-820 

1-2019 

27-896 

1-0540 

7-970 

1-4630 

66-948 

1-3427 

47-023 

M958 

27  098 

1-0486 

7178 

1-4500 

66-155 

1-3.376 

46-226 

1-1895 

26-801 

1-0480 

6-376 

1-4460 

65-354 

1-8323 

45-429 

11833 

26-604 

10875 

6-679 

1-4424 

64-557 

1-3270 

44-632 

11770 

24-707 

10820 

4-782 

1-4385 

63-760 

1-8216 

43-836 

1-1709 

28-910 

1-0267 

8-985 

1-4346 

62-963 

1-8118 

43088 

1-1648 

28118 

1-0212 

8-188 

1-4306 

62-166 

1-8110 

42-241 

1-1587 

22-816 

1-0169 

2-891 

1-4260 

61-869 

1-8056 

41-444 

1-1626 

21-619 

1-0106 

1-694 

1-4228 

60-572 

1-3001 

40-647 

11466 

20-722 

10068 

0-797 

NITROLEUCIC  ACID.    See  Pbotbih. 

NITRO-MECONIC  ACID.     See  MKcomH. 

NITRONAPHTHALASE.     See  Naphthalw. 

NITROSACCHABIC  ACID.  See  QhfcicoU 
imder  Gelatih. 

NITROUS  ACID.    See  Nitroobic. 

NITROUS  ETHER.    See  Ethyl. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.    See  Nitbogbv. 

NOMENCLATURE.  The  older  names  of 
gobatances  formed  hy  the  chemist  were  arbi- 


trary, so  that  those  allied  in  their  composition 
received  distinct  names,  which  did  not  point 
out  their  relations.  When  the  present  nomen- 
clature was  established,  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  centuTT,  facts  and  substances  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  the  memorj 
would  haTe  been  burdened  bj  the  multitude  of 
names  required.  Hence,  the  important  \^Tln.- 
ciple  of  the  new  s^^Unn  ot  iiaxi&ii%  qotdl^xkdA&v 
to  expr«88  moT«  ot  \«i!a  \kL<i&s  toi^gM^^^^'^ 


NOMENCLATTJBE. 


OAT. 


This  prinoiple  was  carried  out  snccessfblly, 
and  was  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  more  rapid 
advance  of  the  science.  But  the  reaction,  that 
is,  the  multiplication  of  facts  and  substances,  has 
been  so  great,  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  depart  from  the  main 
principle.  Thus  the  names  of  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  acids  were  designed  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  former  was  a  higher  compound,  or 
contained  more  oxygen  than  the  latter,  and  the 
names,  sulphate  and  sulphite,  for  the  salts  of 
these  acids,  were  equally  precise.  But  when 
an  acid  was  found  intermediate  between  these 
two,  and  another  below  the  sulphurous  in  its 
content  of  oxygen,  the  terms  nyposulphuric 
and  hyposulphurous  were  respectively  applied 
to  them.  Recently,  however,  several  acids 
have  been  foimd  below  the  sulphurous,  and 
the  term  hypo  (below)  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  terms  dithionous,  trithionous,  &c.  were 
substituted  for  these  acids. 

When  the  present  nomenclature  was  esta- 
blished, the  doctrine  of  definite  proportion  in 
compounds  was  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  hence  this  important  element  of  naming 
compounds  was  left  out  of  view.  Thus  the 
name,  sulphuric  acid,  although  conveying  some- 
thing more  of  the  composition  of  the  body  than 
the  older  terms,  oil  of  vitriol,  vitriolic  acid,  &c. 
did  not  give  its  precise  composition,  but  merely 
informed  us  that  it  contained  sulphur,  and  by 
inference  oxygen,  on  the  then  theory  that  oxy- 
gen was  the  acidifier.  It  did  not  give  us  the  least 
hint  that  it  consisted  of  1  equiv.  of  sulphur  -\- 
8  eqnivs.  of  oxygen,  and  yet  to  follow  out  their 
main  principle,  it  should  have  done  so,  or,  at 
least,  when  the  doctrine  of  proportion  was  sub- 
sequently developed  and  fuUy  settled,  the  name 
should  have  been  so  modified.  There  was  there- 
fore a  radical  defect  in  the  system  of  nomencla- 
ture, which  renders  it  very  ill-adapted  to  the 
present  more  advanced  state  of  the  science. 

But  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  system 
of  names,  expressive  of  composition,  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  astonishing  strides 
which  organic  chemistry  has  made,  through 
and  from  the  labors  of  Chevreul  in  organic 
chemistry  during  the  past  80  years,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  isomerism  and  isomorphism ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  empirical  names  are  now  gene- 
rally adopted  for  organic  substances.  We 
cannot  turn  over  a  single  volume  of  a  chemical 
Journal,  now  issuing,  irithout  being  struck, 
perhaps  alarmed,  at  Uie  number  of  new  com- 
pounds, which  are  piled  upon  our  previous 
stock,  and  which,  unhappily  for  us,  make 
heavy  drafts  upon  an  already  overburdened 
memory.  Facts  have  adyanoed  much  more 
rapidly  than  sound  generalization,  so  that  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  remember  a  substance  or  an 
isolated  fact  as  to  make  a  proper  disposal  of 
it  in  the  mental  storehouse,  according  to  its 
generic  relations.  Add  to  these  difficulties 
the  conflicting  and  fanciful  theories  of  modem 
chemists, — surged  rather  by  imagination  and 
sometimes  a  lower  kind  of  ambition  than  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  relieve  the  mind  of  over-taxa- 
tion,— and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  nomenclature  must  be  aban- 
doned, in  order  to  give  the  true  science  of 
chemistry  a  rapid  and  onward  impulse. 
808 


Were  it  not  for  the  admirable  system  d 
formula-notation,  introduced  and  perfected  by 
Berzelius,  the  science  would  not  have  rec^ved 
the  acceleration  which  we  have  witnessed ;  and 
by  holding  strenuously  to  this  system,  the  sci- 
ence will  advance  in  spite  of  the  heavy  load  of 
isolated  facts  it  has  to  bear.  The  difficuUiei 
of  reading  chemical  works  are  increased  by 
the  varying  views  as  to  the  H,  or  Hj,  but  wh^ 
a  chemist  chooses  to  halve  carbon,  for  some 
reason  which  appears  to  him  satisfactory,  he 
is  little  aware  of  the  vast  burden  he  is  impos- 
ing on  the  rest  of  the  chemical  world,  and  the 
notoriety  which  he  gains  by  the  change  is  little 
less  than  that  of  him  who  burned  the  Ephesiao 
temple  of  Diana.  Changes  must  and  will  come, 
and  are  even  desirable,  but  such  all-grasping 
changes  should  not  be  adopted  until  their  prin- 
ciples have  been  most  thoroughly  sifted  and 
approved. 

NONTRONITE.    See  Hallotsitb. 

NOSEAN.    See  Haute. 

NORIUM.  Chem.  The  radical  of  a  new 
earth,  found  by  Svanberg  in  the  Zircons  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

NOVACULITE.  GeoL  A  siUcious,  almost 
compact  clay-slate,  employed  for  hones. 

NUCLEUS  OP  CRYSTALS.    See  Cbtstal- 

LIZATION. 

NUSSIERITE.  Min.  Cryst  Hexagonal,  in 
obtuse  rhombs;  usually  in  mammillary  masses. 
H.  =s  4.  Q.  6-04.  Yellow,  greenish,  or  gray- 
ish; lustre  greasy,  feeble;  yellowish  white 
streak.  It  fuses  to  a  white  enamel,  and  gives 
with  borax  a  yellowish  glass ;  soluble  in  ni^c 
acid.  It  appears  to  be  PbCl-f  6  (8  PbO,  PO^ 
in  which  PbO  contains  a  portion  of  CaO  and 
FeO,  and  PO,  contains  also  AsO,.  See  Aasx- 
NiOPHOSPHATKS.    From  Beaujeu,  Dpt  Rhone. 

NUTTALITE.     Is  probably  Scapoliti. 

NUT-GALLS.     See  Galls. 

NUTMEG.     See  Mtristica. 

NUX  VOMICA.  The  seeds  of  the  Strtfehmi 
nux  vomica^  analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
gave — Strychnic  or  Igasuric  acid,  Stetchsw, 
Bruoin,  wax,  fat  oil,  gum,  starch,  lignin,  yel- 
low coloring  matter,  and  lime  and  potash  salts. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  contains  gallate  of  braein, 
but  no  strychnin. 

o. 

OAT.  A  cereal  grass,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  valuable  as  feed  for  horses  and  cattla 
There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  the  Avena  tativa,  or  common  oat 

According  to  Vogel,  in  every  100  pts.  there 
are  40  of  bran  and  60  of  farina,  and  the  per- 
centage composition  of  this  latter  is — 

Greenish  yellow  fat  oil 2-00 

Bitter  extractive 8-20 

Gum 2-50 

Ghrayish  albuminous  substance 4*80 

Fecula 69-00 

Water  and  loss 24-00 

Norton  (SiUman't  Journal,  1847)  gives  the 
following  comparative  view  of  the  compositioii 
of  the  ash  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ripe 
and  dried  plant: — 


OBSIDIAN. 


ODORIN. 


€kmpm^tiv€   View  of  the  Quantity  of  A$k   yielded  by  the  different  Parts  of  the  Plant. 

Calculated  dry. 


Nortb- 
nmberUiuL 

H0J52». 

Nortii. 

Dun, 
Edinburgh. 

^^ 

Mean  of 

Grain 

2-14 
6-47 
16-58 
8-44 
4-95 
6-11 
5-88 

1-81 
6-08 
17-28 
7-19 
5-44 
5-28 
5-18 

2-22 
6-99 
18-59 
14-59 
9-22 
7-41 
9-76 

2-11 
8-24 
1916 
10-29 
8-25 
6-58 
7-10 

1-67 

6-08 

18-97 

15-92 

11-01 

9-01 

7-30 

2-00 
6-76 
16-09 
10-88 
7-77 
6-66 
6-98 

Husk 

Chaff 

Leaf 

Top  straw 

Middle  straw 

Bottom  straw 

Comparative  View  of  the  Competition  of  Aeh  from  each  of  the  above  Parte  in  Hopeton  Oaie, 
from  Mr.  UarhottU,  Uahamj  Northumberland. 


Grain. 

Hoak. 

ChalL 

Lean 

Top 
rtraw. 

Midrlle 
Ntraw. 

Ikittom 
fitraw. 

Sulphuric  acid , 

49-19 
0-35 

81-56 

5-82 
8-09 
0-88 

0-89 
0-98 

9-61 
1-04 
0-24 

10-26 

1-95 
0-38 
1-58 
0-92 
4-46 
68-39 

5-32 

5-11 
5-84 

7-96 

4-53 
1-84 
0-24 

11-99 
56  05 

14-80 

2-29 
6-18 

14-89 

6-99 
2-55 

5-90 
45-75 

16-38 

8-13 
2-84 

1909 

7-02 
2-84 
0-30 

518 
48-31 

18-45 

3-03 
803 

21-80 

7-23 
2-91 
1-40 

7-34 
83-14 

1  18-29 

• 

15-86 
0-78 

48-17 

606 
2-07 
0-61 

5-08 
12-25 

Phosphoric  acid 

Chlorido  of  sodiuni. ........ ...... 

Phosphates  of   lime,   mag- ) 

nesia,  and  iron / 

Potash  ) 

Soda     / 

Lime 

If  agnosia 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Soluble  silica 

Insoluble  silica 

97-86 

98-88 

98-90 

99-80 

99-99 

98-33 

98-85 

The  proximate  constitution  of  the  organic  part  of  the  dry  plant,  as  ascertained  hj  the 
chemist,  is — 


Hopeton  Oata, 

Hopeton  Oata, 
Ajrwhire. 

H<n>eton  Oatc, 
Aynhire. 

Potato  Oato, 
Northumberland. 

Starch 

65-24 
4-51 
210 
5-44 

15-76 
0-46 
2-47 
1-18 
2-84 

64-80 
1-58 
2-41 
6-97 

16-26 
1-29 
1-46 
2-89 
1-84 

64-79 
209 
212 
6-41 

17-72 
1-76 
1-38 
2-84 
0-94 

65-00 
0-80 
2-28 
7-88 

lG-29 
2-17 
1-45 
2-28 
1-75 

Suear 

^  o«" 

Gum 

Oil 

Casein  (avenine) 

Alhumen 

Gluten 

£nidermis 

Alkaline  salts  and  loss... 

'100-00 

100-00  F. 

100-00  F.     1        10000 

OBSIDIAN.  Geol  A  Tolcanic  rock  from 
laeient  and  modem  active  Tolcanoes,  called  by 
fifferent  names,  and  haring  a  differing  compo- 
dtion.  Some  of  the  names  are  Pearlstone, 
Pitehstone,  Volcanic  glass,  Marckanite,  Sphem- 
ite.  It  contains  60---80  silica,  2 — 13  alumina, 
) — 6  soda,  0 — 8  potassa,  together  with  oxide 
)f  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  water,  &c. 

OCHRAN.     A  kind  of  Bole. 

OCURE.  Tech.  Brown  Hematitb  mixed 
rith  aluminous  and  other  substances,  passes 
ato  yellow  ochre.  There  are  probably  contained 
a  aU  ochres  organic  substances,  such  as  the 
sreaic  and  apocrenic  acids  of  Berzelius,  but 
ihey  have  receiyed  little  inyestigation.  Ochre 
J  employed  as  a  pigment. 

OCHROITE.    SeeCBaiTi. 

OCTAHEDRITB.    See  Ahatasi. 

ODOB.  A  term  need  in  deforfbln^  %  few 
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\  minerals,  such  as  argillaceous,  that  peculiar 
smell  perceiTod  when  clay  is  breathed  on ;  hi- 

'  tuminous,  the  odor  of  bitumen  and  of  some 
coals  when  heated ;  fetid,  a  disagreeable  smell 
produced  by  friction  of  some  varieties  of 
quarti,  &c.  It  is  an  unimportant  character 
in  describing  the  external  characters  of  miner- 
als, but  is  important  in  determining  them  by 
their  behavior  before  the  blowpipe,  whether 
they  emit  the  odor  of  burning  arsenic,  sulphur, 
or  selenium. 

The  smell  emitted  by  a  body  being  peculiar 
to  itself,  generally  serves  as  one  of  i|8  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  It  generally  ariaes 
ft'om  the  presence  of  volatile  matter  naturally 
existing  in  the  body,  or  generated  by  decom- 
position, or  that  of  impurities  with  whiok  it 
maybe  admixed. 
ODORIN.    ^M^QoiAH. 
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GSNANTHAL.  Chetn,  Syn.  (Enanthole, 
(Enanthylio  aldehjde,  Hydroret  of  oenanthyL 
A  colorless,  yerj  fluid,  strongly  refractiTe, 
aromatic,  Tolatile  liquid,  obtainend  by  distilling 
the  seeds  of  the  P(Umi  Chritti  with  water.  It 
also  forms  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation 
of  stearic  and  margario  acid,  and  other  analo- 
gous fatty  bodies,  by  nitric  acid.  Bussy  and 
Lecanu  give  Ci^Hj^O.  as  its  formula.  Its  spec, 
gray,  is  0*8271  at  44^,  and  when  free  from 
water  it  boils  between  d07<»  and  816®,  but  after 
continued  ebullition  becomes  colored  and  acid. 
Alcohol  and  ether  dissoWe  it  readily,  water 
very  sparingly.  Its  crystalline  hydrate,  C,^ 
Hj^Og,  HO,  on  exposure,  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  oenanthyUc  acid. 

Mtt-cenanthole.  Syn.  (Enanthylic  metalde- 
hyde.  An  isomeric  modification  of  oeniuithole, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  it  in 
the  cold.  It  is  an  inodorous  body,  solid  at  50° 
to  58®,  and  below  that  point  crystalliiable  and 
not  acid.  When  it  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  temperature  higher  than  59®  to  60®, 
it  loses  its  power  of  solidifying,  but  regains  it 
by  a  long  exposure  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
cold.     Busty  1-  Lecanu, 

GENANTHIC  ACID.  Chem,  From  mmc, 
wine,  and  atydoc,  flower,  because  of  the  aroma 
which  it  imparts  to  wines.  Formula  Cj^HigO,* 
HO.  When  distilled  it  becomes  anhydrous  and 
loses  HO,  and  acquires  higher  boiling  and  Ais- 
ing  points.  In  a  free  and  pure  dry  state,  the 
hydrated  acid  has  the  consistence  of  butter; 
the  fused  anhydrous,  at  87  -8®,  becomes  solid ;  at 
a  higher  temperature  changes  into  a  colorless, 
tasteless,  inodorous  oil,  which  reddens  litmus 
and  readily  dissolves  in  caustic  and  carbonated 
alkalies,  forming  two  series  of  salts — acid  and 
neutral.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily, 
but  it  is  Insoluble  in  water. 

CEnanthic  add  is  mostly  found  in  combina- 
tion as  (jsnanthie  ether,  forming  by  its  smell  and 
taste  the  distinguishing  test  of  wines,  to  all  of 
which  it  is  common,  from  other  fermented  al- 
coholic liquids.  According  to  Faurd,  the  bou- 
quet of  wines  is  due  to  a  small  quantity  of 
volatile  oil.  It  can  be  separated  by  treating 
the  ether  with  potassa,  and  decomposing  the  re- 
sultant salt  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  elmiinated 
acid  swims  to  the  surface  as  an  oily  liquid. 

(Emmthic  Ether,  Syn.  (Enanthate  of  the  ox- 
ide of  ethyl.     Form.  Cj^HijOj,  C4HgO. 

Prep.  Obtained  by  treating  the  oily  products 
of  the  distillation  of  wine  lees,  widi  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  remove  free  (oenan- 
thic)  acid,  and  removing  the  small  remnants  of 
water  and  alcohol  by  digestion  with  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Prop.  A  colorless  liquid,  of  the  odor  of  wine, 
ipec.  grav.  0*862,  boiling  point  between  437° 
and  446®.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  de- 
composed by  the  caustic,  but  not  so  readily  by 
the  carbonated  alkalies. 

(ENANTHYLIC  ACID.  Chem,  Syn.  Azo- 
leic  acid.  Formula  C^^K,fi^  (BroTnira),  C,, 
H,A  C^^'^^^)*  C,,H,g04  {Larmh-e),  A  color- 
less, aromatic,  inflammable  Uquid,  formed  on 
the  oxidation  of  wax,  stearic  acid,  and  other 
fatty  bodies  (particularly  castor  oil),  by  nitric 
acid  It  boils  at  298-5®,  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature 
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OERSTEDTITE.  Mm.  Cryst  QnadnAic 
H.  XB  6*5.  G.  Bs  8*629.  Brown,  splendent 
Yields  water  in  a  tube;  infusible;  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  the  fluxes ;  insoluble  in  soda. 
It  consists  of  f  titanate  of  zirconia,  and  i  of  a 
silicate  3  BO,  2  SiO.  -f  9  HO,  in  which  BO  ac 
CaO,  MgO,  FeO.    Arendal,  Sweden. 

OILS.  Chem.  Tech,  Oils  are  of  that  class 
of  Fats  which  retain  their  fluidity  to  50^; 
though  there  are  some  that  remain  liqidd  at 
much  lower  temperatures,  and  a  few  which  are 
solid  at  some  degrees  higher.  They  have  an 
unctuous  feel  and  consistency,  are  lighter  than 
water,  and  immiscible  with  it,  except  by  the 
intervention  of  some  agent  producing  an  Einjir 
SIGN.  The  specific  gravity  of  oil  increases  with 
age,  and  the  frequent  discrepancies  in  the  same 
kind  of  oil  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  locality 
or  cultivation  of  £e  plant  which  3delds  it,  and 
the  varied  mode  of  extracting  the  oil.  They 
are  combustible  and  nearly  all  soluble  in  ether, 
and  more  or  less  so  in  alcohol,  though  the  sol- 
vent power,  says  Sanssure,  increases  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  with  that  of  their  content  of 
oxygen. 

Oils,  by  congelation,  low  temperatures,  and 
pressure  of  the  concrete  mass,  yield  a  liquid 
and  a  solid  portion.  The  former  consbts  of 
Olbin,  and  the  latter  of  Maboabin,  which  is 
the  characteristic  solid  component  of  vegetable 
fats,  though  in  some  few  Stba&im  is  alM  said 
to  have  been  found. 

All  oils  have  the  same  ultimate  composi- 
tion, vis.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen  occasion^y  found 
in  some  vegetable  oils  is  doubtless  due  to 
albuminous  or  other  nitrogenous  impurity. 
When  distilled  at  high  temperatures  they  are 
partially  decomposed,  and  give  as  products 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  acrolein,  sebaeic 
acid,  and  a  variety  of  isomeric  compounds,  with 
carbonaceous  matter  as  residue.  When  hot 
they  are  good  solvents  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, iodine  and  chlorine,  the  two  latter, 
however,  immediately  becoming  hydriodic  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  respectively,  and  by  their 
reaction  converting  the  oils  to  a  waxy  con- 
sistence. 

Generally  speaking  the  oils  are  divided  into 
Fixed  or  Fat,  and  Esskntial  Oils.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  incorrect  classification,  for  the  latter, 
though  in  one* physical  condition,  that  of  gretsi- 
ness  to  the  touch,  analogous,  are  otherwise  both 
in  properties  and  composition  entirely  dissimi- 
lar. The  more  proper  arrangement  would  be 
into  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  and  in  this  order 
we  will  treat  of  them. 

Ybobtabui  Oils. 

Many  plants  yield  two  kinds  of  oil,  one  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  which  is  termed  fixed  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other,  which  being 
volatile  at  212®  and  less,  is  styled  essential  oil 
The  latter,  as  above  stated,  belongs  to  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  substances,  and  so  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  vegetable  oils  proper. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  oils,  especially  when 
properly  and  clea[nly  prepared,  are  employed 
as  aliments.  Those  which  are  not  thus  ap|)li- 
cable  are  used  in  the  arts  as  soap  iogrecBents, 
and  for  illumination  and  lubricating  the  joints 
of  machinery ;  the  siccative  oils,  however,  be- 
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lag  nuwtlj  employed  m  yeliieles  for  pigments. 
The  oil  of  ben  (Mohbinoa  Optbba),  which  is 
dttftr  and  inodorous,  is  of  frequent  application 
bk  perftimerj. 

Paced  Vegetable  00$,  These  exist  in  the  seeds 
of  the  plant,  sometimes  in  the  fleshj  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  and  rarelj  in  the  root.  They  are 
eeotained  in  that  part  of  the  seed  which  gives 
birth  to  the  cotyledons,  and  not  in  the  plumula 
or  radicle;  and  of  all  the  families  of  plants 
the  cruciform  is  richest  in  oleiferous  seeds. 
The  seeds  should  be  ripe,  fresh,  and  of  good 
qvality.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  they  yield 
i  always  le.ns  than  they  actually  contain,  and 
the  amount  of  oil  remaining  in  the  mare  or 
pressed  cake  is  always  gpreater  in  proportion 
M  the  starchy,  ligneous,  and  albuminous  con- 
ttituents  are  more  abundant.  The  mode  of 
aoeertaining  the  exact  quantity  of  oil  in  ole- 
a^nous  seed  is  easily  practised:  it  is  only 
lioeessary  to  bruise  and  repeatedly  treat  a 
giyen  quantity  of  seed  with  ether.  This  dis- 
■olyes  out  the  oil,  and  when  evaporated  in  a  cnp- 
snle  over  a  water-bath,  leaves  the  oily  matter. 
This  latter,  when  purified,  by  water,  of  soluble 
natters,  then  dried  and  weighed,  gives  the  ex- 
met  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  the  seeds. 

All  the  fixed  vegetable  oils  remain  unaltered 
in  closed  vessels,  and  all  on  exposure  lose  more 
or  less  of  their  liquidity.  Some  experience 
this  change  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  to 
ouch  extent  as  to  solidify  when  acted  upon  in 
thin  strata.  These  latter,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion terme<l  nccaiive  or  drying  oils,  are  richer 
in  olein,  which  has  several  characteristics  pe- 
enliar  to  itself.  The  former,  which  under  the 
same  circumstances  only  thicken  and  rancidify, 
ftro  styled  non- drying  oils.  According  to 
Saossure  tlie  absorption  of  oxygen  is  as  great 
in  eight  summer  days  as  in  eight  winter  months, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  attended  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  proportionally  in  amount 
to  that  of  the  oxygen  taken  up,  but  there  is  no 
water  formed.  The  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen 
creates  a  high  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
to  this  cause  may  partly  be  attributed  the  fre- 
quent spontaneous  ignition  of  greased  wool, 
cotton,  rags,  &c.  The  diffuse  surface,  which 
the  many  points  of  the  cotton  presents,  facili- 
tates the  oxidation  or  resinification  of  the  oil, 
tnd  the  intensity  of  heat  thus  eliminated  is 
Boch  as  to  inflame  the  hydrogen  of  the  oils, 
and  thus  produce  combustion. 

Jonas's  Caoutchouc  of  OiU,  so  called  from  its 
properties  analogous  to  India  rubber,  is  an 
elastic  body,  partially  soluble  in  ether  and 
wholly  80  in  spirits  of  terpentine,  obtained  by 
subjecting  the  drying  oils  to  a  high  heat,  and 
boiling  the  residue  in  water  acidulated  with 
^tric  acid.     (MiUorCs  Annuaire,  1847,  p.  509.) 

Manufacture.  Most  of  the  fixed  vegetable 
oils  are  separated  by  expression.  The  process 
consists  of  several  steps  succeeding  each  other 
in  order,  as  follows : —  ^ 

1.  The  cleansing  of  the  seeds. 

2.  The  crushing  and  bruising  of  the  seeds. 
8.  The  torrefaction  of  the  seeds  either  by 

the  naked  fire  or  steam. 
4.  First  pressure. 
6.  Second  crushing  of  the  seeds. 

6.  Second  torrefaction. 

7.  Second  preagare. 


The  cleaning  is  effected  by  fanning  the  soeds, 
which  separates  all  the  foreign  matters.  The 
bruising  is  reqnisite  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  oil,  which  is  yielded  more 
readily  when  the  seeds  are  in  a  pasty  state. 
There  are  two  machines  used  for  this  purpose : 
the  first  bruises  the  seeds  so  as  to  prevent  their 
slipping  through  the  stones  which  finish  the 
grinding.  It  consists  of  two  well-turned  hol- 
low cylinders  which  run  with  equal  celerity,  ' 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  their  adjust- 
ment at  any  required  distance  from  each  other. 
The  motive  power  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
cylinders,  and  is  thence  transmitted  by  means 
of  cog-wheels  to  the  other.  A  wooden  hop- 
per kept  constantly  filled  with  seeds  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  furnish  a  continual  supply  to  the 
rollers  beneath.  The  bruised  seeds  are  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pair  of  vertical 
chasers,  which  are  mounted  upon  a  common 
axletree  fitting  into  a  notch  in  an  upright 
beam,  so  that  they  may  ascend  or  descend 
proportional  to  the  resistance  they  encouuter. 

Some  seeds,  when  bruised,  yield  readily  to 
pressure,  and  give  what  is  termed  a  virgin  oil, 
of  agreeable  taste.  In  other  seeds,  however, 
especially  those  which  are  rich  in  mucilage,  the 
oil  is  so  tardy  of  separation  that  the  paste 
must,  previous  to  pressure,  undergo  torrefso- 
tion,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
by  thus  rendering  the  oil  less  viscous,  facilitate 
its  separation.  Torrefaction,  it  is  true,  im- 
pairs both  the  savor  and  color  of  oils;  but 
when  carefully  managed  by  an  experienced 
hand,  the  danger  of  any  change  is  almost  en- 
tirely obviated.  Torrefaction  is  practised  in 
two  ways :  first,  in  metallic  vessels  either  over 
the  naked  fire  or  with  a  water-bath  intervening ; 
and  secondly,  in  an  appropriately  constructed 
apparatus  heated  by  steam.  The  first  method 
is  attended  with  so  many  disadvantages  and 
inconveniences  as  to  be  of  very  limited  use. 

Pressing,  The  grain  thus  heated  and  bagged 
is  now  ready  for  pressure,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose is  transferred  to  the  press.  There  are 
two  separate  pressings  requisite.  After  the 
first,  the  bags  are  emptied,  and  their  contents 
a  second  time  crushed  and  heated  previous  to 
the  last  bagging  and  pressure.  The  oil  of  the 
second  runnings  is  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the 
first.  As  the  product  of  oil  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure, it  is  more  economical  to  employ  that  kind 
of  apparatus  which  gives  the  most  power.  The 
wedge  press  is  much  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
that  of  hydraulic  power  is  far  preferable. 

Of  the  hydraulic  presses,  the  horizontal  form 
is  most  advantageous,  and  for  the  second  press- 
ing there  is  frequently  a  lining  steam  chest  to 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  last  particle  of 
oil. 

For  the  mode  of  extracting  oils  ^m  fruits, 
see  Olivb  Oil. 

AiaMAL  Oils. 

These  oils  are  not  found  in  a  liquid  state,  bat 
are  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  solid  fats. 
They  consist  mainly  of  olein,  and  differ  firom 
the  vegetable  oils  in  having  a  less  wider  range 
of  employment.  Not  being  siccative,  they  are 
unfit  for  paints,  and  those  only  whleh  at^  fc^A 
of  smell  niU  B«rr«  aa  boil^  Vn^pt^vaX.  '^^mX 
of  them  are  xottd  tor  \ShisB&nBJ6»&  va.WiXs^^ft^ 
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lug  machinery.  Their  modes  of  manufacture 
and  general  properties  are  giyen  under  the 
heads  of  Labd  and  Spkbmaoiti. 

Action  o/AlkaUea,''  All  the  fixed  oils,  whether 
of  yegetable  or  animal  origin,  are  capable  of 
union  with  potassa  and  soda,  though  some  are 
more  readily  saponified  than  others.  The  re- 
sulting compounds  are  called  Soaps.  The 
combinations  of  oil  with  metallic  oxides  form 
the  medicinal  pUuters, 

Ammonia,  according  to  Boullay,  produces 
effects  different  from  those  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies. The  action  of  ammoniacal  yapor  gives 
amides  of  the  fat  acids.  The  margaramidt 
idiich  he  thus  obtained/  from  oHtc  oil  is  a 
,  white,  crystalline,  neutral,  inflammable  solid, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  melts  at  140®,  and 
has  the  formula  0,4H.gO.,  NH,  =3  anhydrous 
margarate  of  ammonia  less  one  equiy.  of 
water. 

Action  of  Acids,  The  action  of  the  acids 
upon  oils  has  been  the  subject  of  many  recent 
critical  examinations.  The  results  so  far  ob- 
tained are,  howeyer,  only  partial.  We  giye 
here  only  the  general  influence  of  the  acids  upon 
the  oils,  and  refer  to  each  oil  for  its  respect- 
iye  behayior  to  and  transformations  by  them. 
Those  acids  whose  radicals  are  nitrogen,  chlo- 
rine, and  bromine,  are  easily  decomposed  by 
the  oils.  The  changes  which  result  from  the 
action  of  acids  yary  with  the  kind  employed. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
proportions  exceeding  60  pr.  ct.  transforms 
them  into  unctuous,  pasty  compoxmds  (Savons 
aeides)  which  give  a  lather  with,  and  are  solu- 
ble in  water.  When  but  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  oil  of  yitriol  is  added,  there  is  no  action 
upon  the  oil,  for  the  acid,  in  preference,  attacks 
its  parenchymatous  and  mucilaginous  impuri- 
ties, and  either  by  partially  carbonizing  or 
rendering  them  insoluble,  precipitates  the  co- 
loring matters,  and  thus  improves  the  lim- 
pidity of  the  oil.  In  larger  quantities  its  influ- 
ence is  limited  to  the  elimination  of  the  fatty 
acids,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  Gltoibin  of 
the  oils,  and  its  union  therewith  as  stttphogly- 
eerie  add;  a  greater  excess  gives  sulphoily  (sul- 
pholdc  and  sulphmargaric)  acid. 

Nitric  Acid.  All  oils  are  not  uniformly  influ- 
enced by  this  acid,  for  its  action  varies  with 
the  oil  upon  which  it  operates.  Most  probably 
its  action  is  confined  to  the  Olbih  component, 
for  the  products  into  which  it  transforms  that 
body  are  not  yielded  by  margarin  or  stearin. 
Some  chemists,  nevertheless,  hold  a  contrary 
opinion,  among  them  Caillot,  who  obtained 
both  butyric  and  formic  acid  by  the  oxidation 
of  stearin  with  nitric  acid,  gradually  added, 
until  the  disappearance  of  the  margaric  acid, 
which  is  formed  during  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
reaction.     {MiUon's  Annuaire,  1846,  p.  842.) 

Nitric  acid  transforms  the  non-drying  oils 
into  suberic  and  numerous  volatile  acids ;  ni- 
trous acid  converts  them  into  elaidin.  The 
drying  oils,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  solidified 
and  transformed,  and  hence  this  behavior,  and 
their  greater  richness  in  olein  serve  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  drying  oils. 

Adulteration  of  Oils,  The  practice  of  adul- 
terating the  higher  priced  oUs  with  those  of 
inferior  quality  has  become  bo  prevalcAt  as  to 
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render  necessary  some  decisive  method  of  de- 
tecting these  frauds. 

M.  Ueidenreich  has  found,  by  the  application 
of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  film  of 
oil,  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  means  of  ascertaining 
its  purity.  The  glass  plate  should  be  laid  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a  drop  of  the  acid 
let  fall  on  the  middle  of  ten  drops  of  the  oil 
to  be  tried.  This  information  will  be  particu- 
larly valuable,  for  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
the  dealer  will  find  himself  necessitated  to 
resort  to  it  frequentiy  for  protection  against 
fraud,  as  the  practice  of  sophifticating  oils  has 
of  late  become  extensively  prevalent. 

With  the  oil  of  rapeseed  and  turnip  seed  a 
greenish  blue  ring  is  gradually  formed  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  acid,  and  some  yel- 
lowish brown  bands  proceed  from  the  centre. 

With  oil  of  black  mustard,  in  double  the 
above  quantity,  also  a  bluish  green  color. 

With  whale  and  cod  oil  a  peculiar  centrifugal 
motion,  then  a  red  color  increasing  graduiJly 
in  intensity,  and  after  some  time  it  becomes 
violet  on  the  edges. 

Olive  oil,  pale  yellow  into  yellowish  green. 

OU  of  poppies  and  sweet  almonds,  canary 
yellow,  passing  into  an  opaque  yellow. 

Oil  of  linseed,  a  brown  magma,  becoming 
black. 

Of  tallow  or  olein,  a  brown  color. 

In  testing  oils,  a  sample  of  the  oil  imagined 
to  be  present  should  be  placed  alongside  of  the 
actual  oil,  and  both  should  be  compared  in  their 
reactions  with  the  acid.  A  good  way  of  ap- 
proximating to  the  knowledge  of  an  oil  is  by 
heating  it,  when  its  pepuliar  odor  becomes 
more  sensible. 

If  the  drop  of  acid  which  has  been  added  is 
agitated  with  a  glass  rod,  the  reactions  are 
different.  The  rape  and  turnip  seed  oils  then 
assume  a  uniform  brown  color,  without  mix- 
ture of  red ;  with  from  5  to  6  drops  of  add 
the  color  is  of  an  opaque  brownish  red,  and 
the  edges  of  the  mixture  become  g^een.  The 
oil  of  black  mustard  produces  the  same  reac- 
tion with  from  5  to  6  drops  of  acid,  but  the 
color  is  still  more  opaque.  Whale  and  cod  oil 
directly  become  of  a  brownish  red,  and  then 
pass  to  a  violet  color  free  from  any  tinge  of 
green.  If  from  6  to  6  drops  of  acid  are  added, 
the  color  is  brighter  and  the  violet  shade  is 
sooner  apparent  The  oils  of  olive,  poppy, 
and  sweet  almonds  become  more  or  less  gnj- 
ish  yellow.  Linseed  oil  changes  into  a  brown- 
ish black,  resinous  mass.  Olein  assumes  a 
dirty  brown  color.  (Joum,  fur  Prakt.  Ckem. 
1842.)  In  these  tests  it  is  important  to  observe 
what  colors  are  developed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reaction,  and  then  compare  them 
with  those  produced  by  a  similar  operation 
upon  an  oil  of  standard  purity. 

Lamot,  a  chemist  in  Paris,  finds  that  colxa 
oil  (analogous  to  rapeseed  oil)  may  be  tested, 
relative  to  its  sophistication  with  cheaper  vege- 
table oils,  by  the  increase  of  density  which 
they  impart  to  it ;  this  becomes  very  evident 
when  the  several  oils  are  heated  to  the  same 
pitch.  The  instrument  which  he  calls  an  0^ 
ometcr  is  merely  an  hydrometer  with  a  voy 
slender  stem.  He  plunges  it  into  a  tin  cylinder 
filled  with  the  oil,  and  sets  this  cylinder  in  an- 
other cont^ning  boiling  water.    His  oleometer 
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is  80  graduated  as  to  sink  to  lero  in  pure  colza 
oil  heated  as  aboTO,  and  he  finds  that  it  stops 
at  210^  in  linseed  oil,  at  124^  in  poppy  seed 
oil,  at  SS'*  in  fish  oil,  and  at  186<*  in  hempseed 
oil — all  of  the  same  temperature.  By  the  in- 
crease of  density,  therefore,  or  the  ascent  of 
the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  in  any  kind  of  colza 
oil,  he  can  infer  its  degree  of  adulteration. 

The  presence  of  a  fish  oil  in  a  yegetable  oil 
is  readily  ascertained  by  agitation  with  a  little 
chlorine  gas,  which  blackens  the  fish  oil,  but 
has  little  or  no  eflfect  upon  the  vegetable  oil. 

Lard  and  lard  oil,  Ure  says,  are  not  at  all 
darkened  by  chlorine. 

A  specific  gravity  bottle  or  globe,  having  a 
capillary  tube-stopper,  would  make  an  excel- 
lent oleometer  upon  the  above  principle.  The 
vessel  should  be  filled  with  the  oil  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  until  it  acquires  a 
temperature  of  212®  F.,  and  then  weighed. 
The  vessel  with  the  pure  colza  oil  will  weigh 
several  grains  less  than  with  the  other  oils 
similarly  treated.  Such  an  instrument  would 
serve  to  detect  the  smallest  adulterations  of 
sperm  oil.  Its  spec.  grav.  at  60®  F.,  when 
pure,  is  only  0-875 ;  that  of  southern  whale 
oil  is  0*022  or  0-925 ;  and  hence  their  mixture 
will  give  a  spec.  grav.  intermediate,  according 
to  the  proportion  in  the  mixture.  Here  is  a 
key  to  the  detection  of  admixture  of  oils, 
especially  when  they  differ  in  their  specific 
weights.  Ure  says  he  was  enabled  by  it  to 
discover  sperm  oil  in  pretended  lard  oil. 

According  to  Heidenreich,  every  oil  which  is 
derived  from  tho  same  plant,  or  the  same  ani- 
mal, has  at  the  same  temperature  a  density 
which  hardly  varies  but  in  the  thousandths. 

The  density  of  the  oils  which  have  been  ex- 
amined under  this  point  of  view  is  comprised 
between  0-900  (olein),  taking  water  at  59®  F. 
as  unit,  and  0-961  (castor  oil).  These  two 
limits  correspond  to  the  66th  and  84th  degrees 
of  Gay-Lussac's  alcoholometer.  Consequently 
knowing  the  degree  of  the  alcoholometer  which 
a  pure  oil  indicates,  we  may  ascertain  the 
adulteration  of  a  mixed  oil,  and  we  may  even 
judge  within  certain  limits  of  the  degree  of 
adulteration,  for  the  common  oils  which  are 
most  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  present 
a  great  difference  of  density. 

This  last  method,  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  immediately  shows  the 
adulteration  of  an  oil;  and  when  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  deceived  as  to  the  nature,  and  indeed 
hardly  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  oil 
mixed  with  a  given  oil.  We  give  as  example 
the  density  of  two  oils : — 

Name  of  the  00.  SSSJf      oiSrSSalwc'f 

*^e»gat.    Alcoholometer. 

Olein  (tallow  oil) 0-9003  66 

Purified  whale  oil 0-9231  65f 

{Joum.  fiir  PrakL  Chem,,  Aug.  1842.) 

Purification  of  OiU,  Many  oils,  and  particu- 
larly Uie  fish  oils  in  their  natural  state,  are 
always  more  or  less  impure,  and  some  of  them 
too  viscous  to  be  used  without  purification. 
These  impurities  consist  mostly  of  resinous, 
albuminous,  gelatinous,  and  coloring  matters. 
When  separated  from  these,  the  oil  is  more 
fluid,  less   colored,  and  better   adapted  for 


illumination  and  uses  in  the  arts.  One  of  the 
methods  practised  for  purifying  fish  oils  is  to 
thoroughly  incorporate  them  with  a  hot  infu- 
sion of  oak  bark,  and  then,  after  repeated 
steamlngs  and  washings  with  hot  water,  to  let 
it  percolate  through  bone-black.  In  this  way 
the  albumen  and  gelatin  are  removed.  Another 
plan  is  to  sulject  the  oil  in  deep  vessels  to  the 
action  of  steam,  blown  in  and  continued  for 
twelve  or  more  hours,  and  then  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  impurities  to  draw  off  the  clear, 
supernatant,  oily  stratum.  In  the  FrankUn 
Irutiiute  Journal  for  1848  are  some  remarks 
upon  the  purification  of  fish  oils,  by  Qirardin 
and  Preisser.  They  cite  the  following  as  the 
methods  in  most  general  use  :^— 

"In  various  scientifio  and  technical  works  we 
find  processes  for  the  purification  of  fish  oils, 
which,  although  simple,  are  useless,  and  rather 
tend  to  mislead  those  engaged  in  Uieir  sale  or 
purification." 

Thus,  Mr.  Davidson  of  Edinburgh  purifies 
oil  by  treating  it  with  1  pr.  ct  of  chloride  of 
lime,  diluted  with  water  under  violent  agita- 
tion, and  he  assures  us  that  the  odor  is  entirely 
destroyed ;  but  we  obtain  only  a  bleached  and 
thick  matter,  which  is  clarified  by  adding  85 
grms.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  16  or  20 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  mixture  is 
stirred,  gently  boiled,  and,  after  filtering  warm, 
is  suffered  to  cool  and  repose  for  several  days. 
MM.  G.  k  P.  repeated  this  process  without  any 
saUsfactory  result 

The  Journal  hebdomadaire  des  Ari$  el  Metien 
points  out  several  processes  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  first  consists  in  mingling  28  grms. 
pulverized  chalk  and  42  grms.  slaked  lime  with 
a  gallon  of  the  oil,  stirring  well,  and  adding 
0-286  litre  water ;  after  2  or  3  hours  of  repose 
it  is  mixed  again,  and  this  operation  repeated 
for  2  or  8  days ;  28  grms.  of  common  salt  dis- 
solved in  0-710  litre  water  is  then  added,  the 
mixture  stirred  at  intervals  for  two  days,  suf- 
fered to  settle,  and  the  oil  dxawn  off. 

Another  process  in  the  cold,  applicable  to 
cod  oil,  consists  in  putting  into  4}  litres  of  the 
oil,  previously  prepared  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cess, 28  grms.  of  chalk ;  then,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  28  grms.  of  potash  dissolved  in  113  grms. 
water ;  and  finally,  after  several  hours,  67  grms. 
common  salt  dissolved  in  473  grms.  water. 
After  settling  a  few  days,  the  oU  is  drawn  off. 

Neither  of  these  processes  is  sufficient,  as 
MM.  G.  &  P.  have  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
The  same  journal  asserts  that  the  oil  is  obtained 
so  pure  by  the  following  process,  that  it  can  be 
employed  in  woollen  manufactures. 

Put  into  4^  litres  (1  gallon)  of  impure  oil 
35  grms.  chalk,  an  equal  amount  of  slaked 
lime,  and  0*473  litre  of  water ;  after  stirring 
and  a  repose  of  several  days,  add  0-473  litre 
water  and  85  grms.  potash;  heat  the  liquid 
without  bringing  it  to  boiling,  and  draw  it  off 
when  the  oil  has  a  light  amber  color ;  it  has 
now  only  a  pungent,  fatty  odor.  Finally,  add 
0-473  litre  water,  containing  28  grms.  salt,  and 
after  boiling  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour, 
turn  off  the  oU  into  a  reservoir.  This  process 
does  not  refine  the  oil. 

Many  English  patents  for  the  same  purpose 
were  tested  by  MM.  G.  &  P.  One  treats  fish 
oils  in  the  cold  by  bone  black,  in  small  frag* 
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mentfl,  and  filters  dirough  uiimal  eharooal 
after  repeated  agitation.  Such  a  process  clari> 
fies  the  oils,  and  remoTes  a  portion  of  their 
empyreumatio  odor,  but  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  their  essential  odor. 

Another  method,  recenUj  published  in 
France,  has  succeeded  no  better.  It  consists 
in  pouring  into  the  oil  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  mixing  thoroughly,  then  adding  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  action  is  ener- 
getic, but  after  repose  and  drawing  off,  the  oil 
still  retains  its  characteristic  odor. 

There  is  a  process  among  the  French  patents, 
which  consists  in  heating  £e  oil  merely  to  sim- 
mering with  10  pts.  of  water  for  6  or  6  hours, 
and  towards  the  close  of  heating  adding  a  milk 
of  1  pt  of  water  with  one-twel^  of  chalk  and 
one-twelfth  of  lime.  After  settling  perfectly 
it  is  drawn  off  and  run  into  reserroirs  through 
carded  wool  or  pounded  charcoal.  This  process 
clarifies  the  oils,  but  decoloriies  them  imper- 
fectly, and  does  not  at  all  remove  their  odor. 

At  Rouen  they  refine  whale  oil  by  sulphuric 
acid,  as  in  operating  on  seed  oils;  but  this 
method  removes  neiUier  color  nor  odor.  If, 
previous  to  this  operation,  it  be  stirred  for 
some  hours  with  chalk,  and  a  current  of  steam 
be  passed  through  it,  a  bleached  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which,  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  depo<*it8  plaster  on 
settling.  The  clear  oil,  filtered  tbrough  animal 
black,  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  deep  color,  and 
has  not  a  strong  odor ;  but  it  is  not  perfectly 
purified,  even  after  many  successive  filtrations. 

The  oxygenation  of  oils  leads  to  very  bad 
results.  MM.  G.  &  P.  remark  that  oils  filtered 
and  treated,  whether  by  chlorides,  lime,  chalk. 


or  animal  charcoal,  and  then  left  to  themselves 
for  80  or  40  days,  deposit  a  bleached  organie 
substance,  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  analo- 
gous to  margarin,  and,  while  depositing,  ths 
oil  is  more  and  more  decolorized.  Fish  oH 
may  be  obtained  of  a  quality  resembling  fine 
olive  oil  in  appearance,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
sun,  then  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
filtering  several  times  through  animal  charooaL 
The  odor  is  lessened,  but  not  entirely  removed. 
A  simple  exposure  to  the  sun  for  several  months 
determines  an  abundant  deposit,  while  the  oil 
is  clarified  and  sensiblv  purified. 

If  whale  oil  be  brought  in  contact  with  caustio 
lye,  employed  cold  and  in  small  quantities,  the 
decolorixation  is  hastened ;  the  mass  separates 
into  two  distinct  strata ;  the  upper  one,  de- 
colorized, is  very  fluid  and  limpid,  but  always 
odorous ;  the  lower,  which  is  very  small,  is  a 
mixture  of  the  alkaline  solution  strongly  colored 
brown,  and  of  all  the  solid  portion  of  whale  oil 
analogous  to  margarin.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
submit  the  decanted  oil  to  any  other  process  of 
purification ;  in  this  state  it  is  suitable  for  all 
manufacturing  purposes,  excepting  on  account 
of  its  odor,  which  is  always  well  defined. 

It  appears  firom  the  experiments  of  MM.  0. 
&  P.  on  fish  oils,  that  we  at  present  possess 
no  sufficiently  efficacious  means  of  removing 
their  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  The  best 
method,  at  present,  is  to  submit  them  either  to 
th*"  action  of  alkalies  or  to  the  successive  actioa 
of  chalk,  steam,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  to  suffer 
them  to  repose,  and  filter  several  times  through 
animal  charcoaL  We  thus  obtain  a  clear  oU, 
less  colored,  and  of  a  less  repugnant  odor;  but 
its  want  of  odor  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Otta 


Linseed 

Filbert  (nut) 

Walnut  (nut) 

Poppy 

Hemp 

Olive 

Almond /., 

Ben ^....., 

Beech 

Mustard 

Sunflower 

Rapeseed 

Castor 

Plum  kernel 

Cocoa-nut 

Palm 

Cotton  seed > 

Colza  (turnip^ 

Cherry  kernel. 

Peach  kernel 

Horse-chestnut 

Camiline 

Indian  cress  (Nasturtium) .... 

Galeopsis 

Julian  violet 

'Orapeseed 

Cardamom 

Bays , 

Croton 


"MT" 


Plant  whenoe  derived. 


lAnum  usUatusimum .. 

Corylue  avellana 

Jufflaru  regia 

Papaver  iomniferum^. 

Cannabis  aativa 

Olea  Europoia 

Amygdaltu  eommunit, 
GuiUmdata  mohrmga, 

Fagua  eglvatiea 

nigra 


Bratsiea  Napua 

Ricinua  communis , 

Primus  domestica 

Cocos  nueifera , 

Cocos  butgracea 

Oossypium  barbadense 

Brassiea  campuiris  {ole^era), 
Prunus  eerasus , 


JEsculus  B^fpoeastanum , 

Myagrum  sativum .,.. 

Lepidium  sativum 

Oaleopsis  ladanum 

Hesperia  matronalis 


Elettaria  cardamomum,, 

Lawusnobilis 

Croton  tigUum 


Specific 
Oravity. 


0-9847 
0-9260 
0-9283 
0-9248 
0-9276 
09176 
0-9180 

0-9225 
0-9160 
0*9262 
0-9136 
0-9611 
0-9127 

0-968 

0-9186 
0-9289 

0-927 
0-9243 


ConKealInc 
I'dnt 


81-6 

81-6 
64-4 
81-6 
39  to  41 
50 


89 


42*8 


64-4 


OILS,  VOLATILE  AMD  ESSENTIAL. 


OLEIN. 


JPmifieation  of  Vegetable  00$,  Much  of  the 
m«oilage,  and  espeoially  the  suspended  mat- 
ters, separate  alter  repose;  hut  in  order  to 
completely  clarify  the  oil,  it  must  be  agitated 
with  one-half  to  2  pr.  ct.  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
66*^  B.,  afterwards  well  mixed  with  water,  and 
allowed  to  rest  for  some  days ;  the  clear  super- 
natant portion  is  then  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the 
lower  stratum  filtered  through  woollen  bags. 
The  application  of  steam  heat  facilitates  the 
process.  (The  direct  application  of  steam  suf- 
fices, of  itself,  to  completely  purify  and  whiten 
many  animal  oils.)  To  separate  any  residue 
of  water  that  may  be  retamed  by  the  oil,  an 
addition  of  chalk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satu- 
rate the  acid  is  necessary,  and  this  treatment 
should  take  place  after  the  water  and  impuri- 
ties have  settled. 

For  particulars  as  to  the  treatment  of  oils 
and  their  application  in  the  arts,  see  Knapp't 
Teeknoio^  and  MorfU*$  Applied  ChemUtry, 

OILS,  VOLATILE  AND  ESSENTUL.     See 

ESSIMCES. 

OIL  GAS.     See  Illuminating  Gas. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.  See  Suiphwrie  acid  un- 
der Sulphur. 

OILY  ACIDS.  Chem,  Syn.  Adipose,  sa- 
ponic  acids.  The  natural  acids  of  oils  and  fats 
are  so  called.  Those  which  are  fixed  may  be 
separated  by  saponification.  To  eliminate  the 
Tolatile  acids,  subsequent  distillation  is  requi- 
site. See  Oils,  Maroakik,  Olein,  -and  the 
sereral  fatty  bodies.  By  reference  to  the  series 
of  fat  acids  under  Formula,  it  is  evident  that 
CjH,,  or  a  multiple  of  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  coigugate  throughout  the  series,  the  lowest 
member  of  which  is  formic  acid.  The  late 
researches  of  Kolbe  and  Frankland  indicate  a 
radical  in  each  of  the  acids  above  the  formic, 
composed  of  CnHn  —  1,  as  acetyl  €4 H,;  but 
even  in  this  view,  these  radicals  contain  CjH,, 
paired  with  a  multiple  of  C^H,.  (J.  C.  B., 
Jowm,  Frank.  Intt,  1848.) 

OINTMENT.  PAor.  A  mixture  of  fat  or 
oil  and  wax,  and  sometimes  resin,  and  used  in 
pharmacy,  in  its  simple  state,  as  a  mild  dress- 
ing for  blisters  and  sores,  or  as  a  Tehicle  for 
other  substances  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  body  externally  as  rubefacients  or  eschars. 

Deschamps  advises  the  addition  of  120-00 
grammes  of  powdered  benioln  to^very  8000 '00 
of  melted  fresh  lard,  as  preservative  of  the 
whiteness  of  the  resultant  ointment  and  pre- 
Tentive  of  its  tendency  to  rancidify,  or  to  be- 
eome  altered  by  the  alkaline  reaction  of  any 
body  that  may  enter  into  its  composition. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  ointment 
in  which  (th  poplar  buds  have  been  fused, 
resists  oxidation  better  than  all  other  fatty 
bodies.     (Ckem,  Oom.  i.  668.) 

OISANITE.     See  Anatasr. 

OEXNITE.  Mm.  Dysclasite,  fibrous.  H.a 
4.5  .5.  G.  s  2*28  —  2;86.  White,  with  a 
shade  of  yellow  or  blue ;  oiften  opalescent ;  sub- 
transparent,  subtranslnoent ;  very  tough ;  dou- 
bly ref^ikctive.  Yields  water  in  a  tube ;  fhses  in 
the  pincette  to  a  white  enamel ;  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  the  fluxes,  gives  a  colorless  bead  with 
soda,  which  becomes  opake  on  cooling.    Decom- 

rised  by  muriatic  acid.    Form.  8  CaO,  4  SiO.  -f- 
HO  »  8  (CaO,  SiO,  -f  HO)  +  jSiO,.  8  HO). 
From  Disco,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 


OLANIN.  A  base  of  unknown  properties, 
found  by  Anderson  in  animal  empyreumatie 
oil. 

OLEFIANT  GAS.    See  Elatl. 

OLEIC  ACID.     See  Olbim. 

OLEIN.  Chem.  A  natural  compound  of 
oleic  acid  with  oxide  of  Gltcbrtl,  and  fbrming 
the  more  liquid  constituent  of  Fats  and  fat 
Oils.     Spec.  grav.  -913  at  69«. 

Frqf,  To  one  part  of  melted  lard  add  7  or 
8  parts  of  hot  alcohol  of  '798  spec,  grav.,  and 
renew  this  treatment  until  complete  solution 
ensues.  Upon  repose,  the  solid  constituents 
crystallize  out  and  leave  the  olein  in  solution. 
Distil  off  i  of  the  alcohol,  and  add  water  to  the 
residue.  The  oil  swims  on  the  top  and  can  be 
drawn  off.  To  separate  any  residual  portion 
of  solid  matter,  it  should  be  cooled  and  filtered. 

Prop,  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  abso- 
lutely pure,  more  or  less  margarin  and  stearin 
always  remaining.  As  above  procured,  it  is 
a  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  of  a  sweetish 
taste  and  neutral  to  test  paper.  Is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  the  fat  and 
essential  oils,  and  also  in  81  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  '816.  Crystal- 
lizes in  needles  at  19^,  and,  when  heated,  yields 
AoBOLKiN,  Oleic,  and  other  acids.  The  action 
of  alkalies  breaks  up  the  original  compound 
and  forms  new,  which  are  termed  Soaps. 

Oleic  add.  Gottlieb's  formula  for  the  pure 
hydrated  acid  is  C^H,,0,  -f  HO.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  saponitication  of  olein  and  direct 
from  fats  by  the  mode  given  in  Chem.  Gaz.  iv. 
857.  The  formulae  of  Chevreul,  Varrentrapp, 
and  Bromeis  are  based  upon  analyses  of  the 
impure  acid. 

Prop.  A  limpid,  colorless,  oily  liquid,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  without  action  upon  litmus 
paper.  Melts  at  57^,  and  solidifies  at  40^  into 
a  white  crystalline  mass.  In  the  liquid  state 
it  rapidly  oxidizes.  Is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Oleic  acid, 
on  exposure,  becomes  CmHjjO^,  and  with  the 
aid  of  heat  is  transformed  into  ^%fitfi^- 

The  oleic  (linoleio)  acid  of  drying  oils,  ac- 
cording to  Sacc,  is  Cl^f  H^O^,  HO.  It  is  more 
readily  oxidized  than  that  fi-om  fat  oils,  and 
resinifies  on  exposure.  Though  similar  in 
physical  properties  to  fat  oleic  acid,  it  differs 
from  it  in  not  crystallizing.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  resinoid  mass,  which,  by  further 
oxidation,  yields  suberic,  pimelic,  oxalic,  car- 
bonic acids,  and  water. 

Of  the  oleates,  there  are  neutral,  basic,  and 
acid  salts.  The  ready  formation  of  the  two 
latter  prevents  the  preparations  of  ^e  first 
without  observance  of  the  precaution  given  by 
Gottlieb.  (Ann.  der  Chem,  und  Pharm.f  Ivii. 
88J 

The  alkaline  oleates  are  soluble — those  of 
the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble. 
The  lead  and  baryta  salts  have  the  formula  of 
RO,  01.  The  alkaline  oleates  are  decomposed 
into  bi-salts,  when  treated  with  a  large  amount 
of  water. 

Action  o/keat  vp(m  Olein  and  Okie  acide.  By 
distillation,  oleic  acid  yields  sebacic,  Capbio, 
Caprilio,  valerianic,  Buttrio,  carbonic  acids, 
and  carbo-hydrogens. 

Sebaeie  acid.  Formula  C,JHg0.  (anhydrous) 
and  0,^,0,  +  HO  (hydrated  add).    The  cha* 
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OLEIN. 

MoteriBtio  product  of  tho  distillation  of  olein 
and  oleic  acid.  It  orystalliies  in  white  pearlj 
Bcales  or  needles,  of  a  slightly  acid  taste,  soln- 
ble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether.  Fuses 
at  261  <*,  and  at  a  higher  heat  sublimes  unal- 
tered. The  general  formula  of  the  sebates  is 
BO,  Sbl  Of  its  salts,  the  alkaline  are  soluble 
and  crystallizable.  The  ethyl  sebate  (AeO,  Sb) 
is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odor. 
It  is  lighter  than  water,  solidifies  at  16%  and 
Tolatilizes  above  212°. 

Action  of  Nitric  acid  upon  Olein  and  Oleie  acids. 
When  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
mercury,  oleic  acid  solidifies  into  white  crys- 
talline eluidic  acid. 

Elaidic  acid.  Is  isomeric  with  oleic  acid.  A 
small  portion  of  this  acid,  when  well-washed 
with  water  and  added  to  a  large  quantity  of 
oleic  acid,  acts  as  a  leaven  to  convert  the 
whole  into  elaidic  acid.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  fuses  at  112% 
and  reddens  litmus  paper  distinctly.  Distils 
over  for  the  most  part  unaltered.  The  alka- 
line elaidates  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 
The  elaidate  of  ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid.  When 
olein  is  acted  upon,  the  result  is  elaidin  (elai- 
date of  the  oxide  of  glyceryl). 

Nitric  acid,  in  its  reaction  upon  oleic  acid, 
produces  a  series  of  acids.  They  are,  besides 
the  Suberic, — 

1.  Azelaic  acid.  C,oHj04,  HO.  (Laurent.) 
Very  soluble  in  ether. 

2.  Pimelic  acid.  C-ITO,,  HO  (Laurent,  Bro- 
mei».)  Also  obtainea  from  wax,  stearic  acid, 
spermaceti,  and  linseed  oil.  Crystallizes  in 
pearly  scales,  soluble  in  hot  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol,  fusible  at  238°,  and  distils  unaltered. 
The  baryta  salt  is  2  BaO,  C,H.O.. 

8.  Adipic  acid.  Cj^HjO-,  2  HO.  (Bromeit.) 
Results  also  from  the  oxiaation  of  spermaceti 
and  wax  by  nitric  acid.  Is  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  drops  in  needles  which  fuse 
at  266°,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered.  The 
adipate  of  silver  is  2  AgO,  CisHgO^,  and  the 
adipic  ether  C,jHgO,,  2  C^H^O.     Malaguti. 

4.  Lyneacid.  CjHjO^,  HO.  (Laurent.)  Crys- 
tallizes in  plates,  very  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Fuses  at  285  to  295°,  and  sublimes  unaltered. 
Distillation  separates  2  equivs.  of  water. 

6.  Azoleic  acid.     C,aH,jO.. 

Additional  to  the  foregoing,  Redtenbacher 
found  among  ^e  volatile  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  the  following 
acids  all  belonging  to  the  series  (CH)n  -f-  0^ ; — 
acetic,  metacetonic,  butyric, valerianic,  caproic, 
caprilic,  oenanthylic,  pelargonic,  and  capric 
acids. 

Sulfoleic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of 
Titriol.  Is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms 
soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline,  and  insoluble  with 
the  earthy  bases.     MetoUic  and  (MOl,  2  HO) 

hydroUie  (HOI,  2  HO)  are  also  products  of  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Action  df  alkalies.  The  caustic  alkalies  at 
ordinary  temperature  convert  olein  and  oleic 
acid  into  Soaps  ;  but  when  the  latter  are  highly 
heated  with  8  volumes  of  strong  lye,  salts  of 
acetic,  and  a  new  acid  are  formed.  Formula 
of  this  latter  acid  Cg-HjoO,,  HO.  It  crystal- 
iiies  from  alcohol,  and  melts  at  143°.  Elaidin 
yields  the  same  acid.  Varrentrapp. 
8J6 


OLIVBOIL. 

OLIBANUM.  Chem,  Syn.  Frankincense. 
The  resinous  gum  of  the  BosweUia  thurtfera. 
It  contains,  according  to  Braoeonnot, — 

Volatile  oil g 

Resin 56 

Gum 30 

Gummy  matter,  insoluble  in  water  and 

alcohol 8*2 

Volatile  oiL     Formula  C„Ho,0.    Stenhoun. 

Resin.  This,  as  found  in  the  hard,  rounded, 
brittle,  white-dusted  pieces,  is  acid,  and  hu 
the  composition  C^H^Oj.  In  the  long,  dear, 
yellow  tears  it  exists  as  C^oHmO..    Johnston. 

OUGISTE  IRON.    SeeSpSjuLAB  laos. 

OLIGOCLASE.  Min.  Sodaspodumen,  red 
albite,  ayenturine  feldspar.  Cryst  Triclinate, 
with  one  distinct  and  two  less  perfect  cleav- 
ages. H.  ss  6.  G.  8  2-68  —  2-67.  Color 
white,  yellowish  or  greenish;  vitreous  or 
brightest  cleavage  surface,  otherwise  greasj; 
transparent,  subtranslucent ;  fracture  eon- 
choidal,  uneven.  It  behaTes  like  feldspar,  bnt 
fiises  more  readily  to  a  colorless  glass.  Form. 
NaO,  SiOj  +  AljOj,  2  SiO„  in  which  NaO  in- 
eludes  a  portion  of  KO,  CaO,  MgO.  It  diff^ 
fh>m  feldspar  in  containing  1  equiv.  less  of  SiO. 
A  lime  oligoclase,  analyzed  by  Forohhammer 
and  Svanberg,  spec.  gray.  ^  2-729  —  2*69,  hts 
the  form.  CaO  (NaO)  SiO,  +  8  (AlgO,,  2  SiOJ. 

LoeaL  Arendal;  Schaitansk;  Catherinen- 
burg;  Kimits,  Finnland;  Silesia;  Harts;  aven- 
turine  feldspar  ftrom  Toedestrand,  Norway; 
lime  oligoclase  from  Haftaefiord,  Iceland. 

OLIGON  SPAR.    See  Spabbt  Ikon. 

OLIVINE.  See  CHnrsoLiTi.  Scaochi's  ex- 
amination of  a  light  yellow  olivine,  gives  tke 
formula  8  CaO,  SiO,  +  8  MgO,  SiO,.  It  is 
softer  than  usual,  and  more  easily  deoomposed 
by  adds. 

OLIVENITE.  MwL  Cryst  Right  rhombio: 
also  fibrous,  ouryed-lameUar,  granular.  H.  s 
8.  G.  s8'918  — 4*28.  Various  shades  of 
olive-green,  also  brown;  adamantine,  vitreous; 
subtransparent,  opake ;  brittle.  Yields  water 
in  a  tube ;  f^ses  on  coal  with  detonation,  and 
evolving  arsenical  rapors  to  a  white  brittle 
regulus;  Aised  in  the  pincette  it  crystallixes 
on  cooling.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  am- 
monia,  and  deoomposed  by  potassa.  Fem. 
4  CuO,  AsO,  +  HO,  or  rather  8  CuO,  AsO,  + 
CuO,  HO,  in  which  part  of  the  AsO^  is  replaced 
by  PO5.    From  Cornwall.    See  Abskniophos- 

'PHATES. 

OLIVE  OIL.  Syn.  Gallipoli  oil,  FliveBOt 
oil,  Lucca  oil.  Obtained  by  prMsure  from  tkf 
fruit  of  the  Oka  JSuropea.  When  well  made,  it 
is  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  some  lots  have  a 
greenish  tinge,  transparent,  insoluble  in  water, 
idightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

There  are  three  commercial  kinds  of  olrre 
oiL  The  best  called  *'  virgin  salad  oil"*  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  fruit  by  gentle  pressure  in 
the  cold;  the  next  grade  is  procu^d  by  a 
stronger  pressure,  aided  by  the  heat  01  boiimg 
water ;  and  a  quality  of  stUl  greater  inferiority 
by  boiling  the  residuum  or  mare  of  the  olives 
(after  the  two  first  pressures)  vnth  water,  and 
collecting  the  oleo-muoUaginous  layer  which 
rises  to  the  surface. 

Prep.  It  consists  of  72  parts  of  olein  and 
28  parts  of  margarin.  At  82°  to  22°  it  depo- 
sits nearly  all  its  solid  constituent    When  to 
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to  used  for  labrieating  the  working  joints  of 
delicate  machinery,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
purified  by  agitation  with  a  solution  of  sub- 
aeetate  of  lead,  treating  the  clarified  oil  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washing  the  mixture 
with  boiling  water  and  leanng  the  oil  OTer 
melted  chloride  of  calcium. 

Uset  and  Adulteration.  The  pure  salad  oil  is 
used  .for  table  and  domestic  purposes,  the  in- 
forior  kinds  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps.  Its 
raperiority  oyer  other  sorts  of  oil,  and  higher 
price,  render  it  liable  to  adulteration,  more 
especially  with  lard  oil,  which  sometimes  forms 
as  high  as  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  **turfin 
Lueea  huiU."  To  guard  against  such  imposi- 
tions,  we  give  below  a  means  of  detecting 
them.  The  lard  oil  always  contains  more  or 
less  of  stearin,  which  it  drops  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  which  the  mnrgariu 
falls  from  the  olive  oil.  This  behavior  uUows 
an  approximately  correct  judgment.  To  verify 
it,  the  solid  deposit  onust  be  separated  by  lil- 
tntion,  saponified,  the  re:jultiug  soup  decom- 
poeed,  and  the  eliminated  acid  carefully  dried. 
The  point  of  funion  then  carefully  ascertained 
will  determine  whether  it  is  stearic  or  murgaric 
Mid ;  if  the  former,  then  it  is  proper  to  infer 
the  presence  of  lard  oil. 

<H1  of  poppies,  too,  is  not  an  unfrequent  fal- 
sification of  olive  oil;  it  is  detected  by  the 
addition  of  hyponitric  (nitrous)  acid  to  the 
latter,  which,  if  pure,  becomes  solid,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  transformed  into  elaidiu, 
whilst  if  there  is  but  f*,th  of  poppy  oil  present, 
the  concretion  is  prevented,  a  greasy  paste 
only  being  produced.  The  composition  of 
olive  oil  is  oleic  and  margaric  acids  in  union 
with  glycerin ;  the  more  solid  constituent,  or 
margarate  of  glycerin,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  about  twenty  to  twenty-eight  per  cent. 

The  bad  conducting  power  of  olive  oil  (being 
675  times  worse  than  other  vegetable  oils)  in- 
duced Rousseau  to  use  the  electrical  diayomfter 
as  a  means  of  testing  its  purity.  This  appa- 
ratus consists  of  one  of  Zamboni's  dry  piles  and 
a  feebly  magnetized  needle,  moving  freely  on  a 
pivot.  The  electricity  developed  by  the  pile 
produces  a  deviation  in  the  direction  of  t)ie 
needle ;  but  when  any  substance  is  interposed 
between  the  needle  and  the  pile,  the  deviation 
Is  less  in  proportion  to  the  bad  conducting 
power  of  the  interposed  substance.  The  addi- 
tion of  two  drops  of  poppy  or  beech  nut  oil  to 
154*5  grains  of  olive  oil  is  sufficient  to  quad- 
ruple de  conducting  power  of  the  latter. 

Freezing  is  also  sometimes  used  to  ttst  the  pre- 
sence of  poppy  oil,  which  prevents  perfect  con- 
gelation when  in  the  proportion  of  only  1  to  2. 

OLIVILB.     Chem.     Olivile,  which  was  dis- 
covered and  analyzed  by  M.  Pelletier,  in  1810, 
is  very  easily  obtained  by  first  submitting  the 
pulverized  reuin  of  the  olive  to  treatment  with 
ether ;  then  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  i 
alcohol,   and   leaving  the  filtered  solution   to  j 
crystallize  on  cooling.     It  is  easily  freed  from 
the  resinous  matter  with  which  it  is  impurified,  . 
by  throwing  it  on  a  filter  and  washing  it  with  , 
cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  but  very  little  of 
it,  and  leaves  it  perfectly  white.     By  redis- 
solving  and  crystallizing  it  anew,  it  is  obtained 
in  small  brilliant  radiated  needles. 

Olivile  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in 
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water,  and  orystaUiies  Arom  both  mediums. 
It  also  dissolves  in  ether,  but  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

Olivile,  like  lithofellinic  acid,  silvic  acid,  and 
other  substances,  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of 
a  different  melting  point  in  its  crystalline  and 
amorphous  state.  When  in  crystals  its  point 
of  fusion  is  at  248°  Fahr. ;  on  melting  it  ac- 
quires a  resinous  aspect,  and  neither  increases 
nor  decreases  in  weight ;  it  does  not  lose  its 
transparency  on  cooling ;  it  fractures,  without 
however  again  assuming  its  crystalline  struc- 
ture; in  this  state  its  melting  point  is  158°. 
By  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  cr^'stallizing  it 
afresh,  its  melting  point  again  becomes  248° 
Fahr. 

Olivile  may  be  obtained  anhydrous,  mono- 
hydrated  or  bihydrated.  Anhydrous  olivile  is 
obtained  hy  causing  it  to  crystallize  in  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  or  by  melting  crystallized  olivile 
in  water.  Us  composition  leads  to  the  formula 
C„H,0,. 

Olivile,  crystallized  in  water,  and  dried  in 
the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  over  sulphuric 
acid  until  it  loses  no  more  in  weight,  retains 
1  equiv.  of  water,  of  which  it  can  only  be  de- 
prived by  fusion. 

Olivile  combines  with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
affords  a  salt,  tlie  composition  of  which  repre- 
sents 1  equiv.  of  anhydrous  olivile  and  2  equivs. 
of  oxide  of  lead.  IJourn.  de  Pharm.  for  April, 
1843.) 

OLIVINE.  Syn.  Olivite.  Landerer  obtained 
it  by  heating  the  leaves  of  the  olive  tree  with 
acidulated  water,  concentrating  the  extract, 
and  supersaturating  it  with  ammonia.  The 
greenish  yellow  precipitate  thrown  down  is 
purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtra- 
tion through  charcoal,  and  reprecipitation  by 
an  alkali.  This  precipitate  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  colorless  crystals,  which  are  bitter, 
insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  acids  without 
forming  crystallizable  compounds.  In  burn- 
ing, it  emits  aromatic  vapors. 

OXEGITE.     See  Brown  Hematite. 

OMIOHMYL.     See  Urise. 

OMPIIAZITE.     See  Auoite. 

ONYX.     See  Quartz. 

OOLITE.    See  varieties  of  Calcareous  Spar. 

ONION.  The  bulb  of  the  Allium  cepa  con- 
tains, according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
an  acid  volatile  oil,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum, 
woody  fibre,  albumen,  acetic,  and  pliosphoric 
acids,  phosphate  and  citrate  of  lime  and  water. 
The  piquant  odor  of  onion  juice  is  due  to  the 
volatile  oil,  which  is  colorless  and  acrid,  and 
like  that  of  garlic,  to  which  it  is  probably 
otherwise  analogous,  contains  sulphur. 

OPAL.  3fin.  Amorphous.  IL  =s6-6  — 6^6. 
G.  ^  2 — 2*21.  White,  yellow,  red,  green,  gray, 
brown ;  vitreous,  sometimes  resinous  and  pearly. 
The  precious  opal  exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of 
colors ;  fire  opal  or  giratol  is  subtransparent, 
translucent,  bright  wine-red,  yellow,  and 
slightly  milky.  The  play  of  colors  is  destroyed 
by  heat.  Most  varieties  decrepitate  by  rapid 
heat,  yield  water  in  a  tube,  and  otherwise  be- 
have like  quartz,  except  that  opal  is  mostly 
soluble  in  caustic  potassa.  Opal  is  essentially 
silica,  probably  deposited  from  thermal  waters 
and  hot  aqueous  vapors,  resembling  ^IktaaDkioraek 
silica,  obtained  >>:«  dknoVnA%  iioii&A  «d^<:.<«XMk 
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But  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  definite 
hydrate,  8  SiO,  +  HO,  and  that  other  opals 
are  mixtures  of  this  hydrate  with  silica  and 
Tery  acid  silicates. 

Besides  the  precious  and  fire  opal,  other  va- 
rieties are  eommon  opal  and  temiopalf  less  pure 
than  the  preceding;  hydrophane,  becoming 
transparent  by  immersion  in  water ;  cacholong, 
milky  and  opake ;  hyalite  or  MuUer^t  gloM^  in 
small  botryoidal  shapes,  found  in  the  United 
SUtes  at  Phillips'  ore-bed,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  in  the  Georgia  buhrstone ;  menilite,  brown 
and  opake ;  alumo-ealcitet  bluish,  milky ;  mkhael' 
ite,  fibrous,  pearly ;  pearl  iinter,  smooth,  globu- 
lar masses  in  volcanic  tufa;  siUciotu  sinter^ 
porous,  fibrous,  compact  deposits  from  the 
C^ysers  of  Iceland ;  wood  opal^  with  a  ligneous 
structure. 

OPHITE.    See  Sbrpbhtinb. 

OPIUM.  Chem.  Fharm.  The  juice  of  the 
Papaver  tomni/erum,  which  exudes  from  inci- 
sions made  into  the  poppy  heads.  There  are 
seyeral  varieties  of  opium,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are : — 

Turkey  opium.  That  which  comes  from 
Smyrna  is  in  irregular,  soft  lumps,  covered  on 
the  surface  with  the  reddish  capsiiles  of  some 
species  of  Rumex.  The  color  in  the  interior  is 
reddish  brown,  but  darkens  on  exposure.  This, 
the  best  quality,  contains  from  6  to  9  pr.  ct 
of  morphia. 

The  Constantinople  species  comes  in  regular 
flattened  cakes,  covered  with  a  poppy  leaf,  the 
medium  nerves  of  which  divide  the  disk  into 
two  parts.  It  is  drier  than  that  from  Smyrna, 
and  is  sometimes  even  hard;  but  softens  by 
imeading,  giving  a  light  part  which  browns  in 
the  air.     Its  content  of  morphia  is  5  to  6  pr.  ct 

Egyptian  or  Alexandrian  opium.  Is  found  in 
commerce  as  small  flattened  cakes,  with  smooth 
surfaces.  Its  color  is  brown,  and,  being  hard, 
it  breaks  readily  and  emits  a  feeble  odor.  It 
contains  but  8  to  4  pr.  ct.  of  morphia. 

Indian  opium.  Of  this  there  are  two  varie- 
'  ties,  that  from  Benares  and  the  other  from 
Bengal.  They  contain  from  2^  to  4  pr.  ct  of 
morphia. 

The  composition  of  opium  is  very  nearly  the 
same  in  each  variety,  though  the  amount  of 
the  several  constituents  vary  essentially.  Mor- 
phia and  CoDBiN  are  the  active  principles,  but 
it  contains  also  NABOOTUf,  narcein,  Mboomih, 
ideconic  acid,  thebaina  or  paramorphia,  papa- 
terin,  pseudomorphia,  porphyroxin,  a  brown 
extractive  acid,  resin,  fat  and  volatile  oil,  bas- 
Borin,  gum-caoutchouc,  lignin,  and  salts. 

The  quality  of  the  opium,  even  fh>m  the 
same  locality,  often  differs,  and  this  is  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  har- 
vest, damp  or  wet  weather  greatly  impairing 
its  value.  The  usual  adulterations,  with  which 
it  is  not  unfirequently  contaminated,  are  Arme- 
nian bole,  grape  skins,  poppy  stalks,  and  the 
epidermis  of  the  oapsole,  stone,  gravel,  sand, 
and  earthy  matters.  Opium  which  has  been 
exhausted  of  its  morphine  is  also  sometimes 
worked  into  cakes  and  sent  into  the  market 

Natxem,  C^Hj^O.-t  (Coutrbe.)  Crys- 
talHies  in  colorless,  silky  needles,  of  a  bitter 
metallic  taste.  Melts  at  198^  but  decomposes 
at  a  higher  heat,  dbsolves  readily  in  alcohol 
•Qd  sparinidT  in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in 
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ether.  Is  neutral,  and  drops  in  crystals  unslo 
tered  from  its  solution  in  acids.  Strong  HGl 
acid  colors  it  azure  blue,  and  the  liquid,  oa 
evaporation,  paitses  successively  from  red  to 
violet,  and  ultimately  to  deep  blue.  Hygro- 
scopic substances,  such  as  chloride  of  calciuo, 
produce  a  similar  reaction. 

Thebaina.  Syn.  Paramorphia.  CgjH.^NO,. 
(Kane.)  Crystallizes  in  colorless  grains  at 
needles,  of  a  sharp,  metallic  taste  and  alkaline 
reaction.  Fuses  at  800^,  but  decomposes  at  s 
higher  temperature.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  sad 
ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts  are 
crystallizable. 

Papaverin.  C^^Hj^NOy  (Mfrek.)  Forms 
white  acicular  needles,  shghtly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  ether  takes  it  up  but  sparingly. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  turns  the  crystals  blue. 

Its  salts  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  muriate  crystallizes  in  right  rhombio 
prisms.     (Liebig*9  AnnaUn^  April,  1848.) 

Pteudo-morphia.  C„H,.NOg^(?)  (PeUetier.) 
Crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 

Porphyroxin,  Forms  brilliant  needles,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
Is  neutral,  and  when  treated  with  KG  add, 
gives  a  purple  solution. 

OPOBALSAM.  Pharm.  Syn.  Balm  of  Gilesd, 
Mecca  balsam.  A  whitish,  turbid  liquid,  flow- 
ing from  incisions  made  in  the  BaUamodendron 
Opobalaamumt  or  Besh^n  of  Arabia.  It  is  very 
odorous,  and  on  exposure  resinifies.  It  consists 
of  SO  pr.  ct  volatile  oil,  and  70  pr.  ct  resin  and 
extractive  matter. 

OPOPONAX.  Chem,  The  milky  juice  of 
the  root  of  the  Opoponax  chironivm,  which  ex- 
udes from  incisions,  and  on  drying  becomes  & 
yellow  gum  resin.  It  contains  volatile  oil, 
and  its  resin,  according  to  Johnston,  has  the 
formula  C40H25O,4.  The  latter  is  fusible  st 
122^,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
alkalies.  The  acids  precipitate  it  from  its 
alkaline  solutions  in  yellow  flocks. 

ORANGES,  OIL  OF.  Chem.  Syn.  Em.  of 
Portugal.  The  distilled  essence  of  the  Citm 
cmrantium,  varying  in  title,  odor,  and  property 
with  the  part  of  the  plant  whence  ex^itoted. 
Thus  the  peel  yields  the  oil  proper ;  the  flow- 
ers give  the  essence  of  neroli.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  orange-berriet,  as  they  are  termed,  or 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Ciirut  bigarea,  is  called 
essence  of  peUt-grain. 

Portugal  Spec.  grav.  0-865 ;  boiling  point, 
S5&*,  With  HCl  acid  it  forms  a  compoand 
analogous  to  that  from  oil  of  lemons. 

NeroU,  Nearly  colorless  when  fresh,  but 
reddens  on  exposure.  According  to  Soubersin 
and  Capitaine,  it  consists  of  two  oils ; — one  of  s 
very  grateful  odor  and  soluble  in  water,  the 
other  nearly  insoluble.  The  first  is  reddened 
by  sulphuric  acid.  Boullay  and  Plisson,  hj 
means  of  alcohol,  separated  a  stearopten,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  eth^. 
According  to  Dobereiner,  this  essence  yields,  in 
contact  with  platina  black,  a  peculiar  add, 

Hxspn&SDni.  Obtained  fr'om  the  spongy 
part  of  the  orange  and  lemon  peeL  CrystalHsei 
in  groups  of  needles,  is  white,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, and  decomposes  by  heat  without  evolution 
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of  unmoniA.  Is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in 
•tiber,  nightly  solable  in  boiling  water,  and 
Ttij  solable  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

ORCHIL.     See  Litmus  in  Licue.v8. 

ORCIN.     See  Licuexs. 

ORMOLU.  An  alloy  of  52  parts  of  zinc  and 
48  of  copper,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  ornamental  parts  of  lamp»,  chandeliers,  &c. 

OROSELON.     Chem,    Formula  Cj^lI^O,.    A 
body  acting  the  part  of  a  base  (replacing  gly- 
cerin) in  afhamantm,     ( Chem.  Gaz.  iii.)     A  sub- 
stance, analogous  in  composition  to  fats,  ob-  ' 
tained  from  the  Athamanta  ore  otelinum.  ' 

Prep.     When  dry  muriatic  gas  is  passed  OTer 
athamantin   at  the   ordinary  temperature,  it' 
transforms  it  into  a  yellowish  brown  liquid,  | 
which   subsequently  solidifies  into  groups  of , 
acicular  crystals.     By  the  distillation  of  these  ' 
crystals,  hydrated  valerianic  acid  is  generated  ' 
and  passes  over  as  a  clear,  colorless  liquid, 
while  the  mass  becomes  thick  and  gradually 
opake  firora  the  separation  of  a  solid  body. 
This  mass,  as  soon  as  it  is  tjuite  stiff  and  dry, 
is  oroaelon,  of  a  grayish  white  color.     Crystal- 
lliation  frum  its  solution  in  alcohol  (which  dis- 
•olTes  it  with  difficulty)  yields  it  in  purified 
acicnlar  crystals  aggregated  in  warty  groups. 

Prop,  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  in^^olu- 
\At  in  water,  and  as  soluble  in  ether  as  in  alco- 
hol, with  a  yellow  color.  In  strong  potassa 
■oladon,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  partially  dis- 
•olTes  with  a  reddish  brown  color,  but  is  thrown 
down  again  by  the  acid  as  a  yellowish  white 
procipitate.  It  melts  at  374°  into  a  clear,  yel- 
low fluid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a 
erystalliDe  mass,  which  at  a  higher  heat  is 
destroyed.  According  to  theory,  100  parts 
ftthamantln  should  yield  o'l-l  parts  oroselon, 
bat  Winckler  and  Schnc<ldcrman,  the  chemists 
who  determined  the  aforementioned  results, 
obtained  60-2  per  cent. 

ORPIMEXT.  Min.  Lat.  Auripigmentum. 
0«r.  Operment,  Kauschgelb.  Cryst.  Kight 
riiombic,  cleaving  perfectly  parallel  to  a  lateral 
end-plane.  H.  =1-5  —  2.  U.  =s  dl».  Yel- 
low; lustre  submetallic,  pearly  on  cleavage 
frees,  otherwise  resinous;  subtransparent, 
translucent;  sec  tile,  with  gold-yellow  streak; 
il|in  laminiD  flexible,  not  elastic.  Sublimes  in 
ft  dosed  tube  to  a  dark  yellow  or  red  fluid, 
wliich  congcaU) ;  in  an  open  tube  it  yields  sul- 
phnroos  and  arsenious  acids ;  soluble  in  aqua 
regis,  potassA,  and  ammonia.  Form.  AsS,. 
From  metalliferous  veins  iu  Hungary. 

ORPIMENT.     See  Arsk.mc. 

ORSELLIC  ACID.     See  Lichk.ns. 

ORTUITE.  Min,  Is  closely  allied  to  Al- 
LAvrrB.  Scheerer  unites  allanite,  cerine,  and 
orthite  under  one  and  the  same  general  formula, 
8  (8  RO,  SiO.)  -I-  2  (K,0,,  SiO,),  in  which  RO 
■■  CeO,  LnO,  FeO,  MuO,  MgO,  CaO,  VO,  and 
perhaps  GO  ;  RjO,  =  Al,(),,  Fe,()j. 

08MAZ0NE.  The  extractive  matters  of 
flesh  which  impart  to  cooked  meat  its  savor. 
See  p.  110,  Alimentary  Principles. 

OSMIUM.  Chem.  A  grayish  metal  disco- 
vered by  Tennant  in  lB0;i.  When  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  organic  matters  it  is  often 
Uoisli.  Exists  native  in  Platinum  sand,  to 
whieh  article  refer  for  the  process  of  extraction. 

Ptop.  Sym.  Os — £q.  100  ( II.  a.  I).  Spec. 
p»T.10.   Neither  Tolatile  nor  fusible.   Absorbs 


oxygen  by  exposure,  and  bums  when  heated 
in  the  air,  and  becomes  osmie  acid.  Nitrie 
acid  dissolves  it,  forming  osmio  acid.  It  is 
also  transformed  into  osmiates  by  ignition  with 
alkalies  and  nitre.  It  combines  with  oxygen 
in  several  proportions,  as  follows : — 

1.  Protoxide.  OsO.  Obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  double  proto-chloride  of  osmium  and 
potassium  with  potassa.  A  dark-green  powder, 
which  retains  a  little  potassa,  difficultly  sepa- 
rable by  water.  When  heated,  water  is  given 
off",  but  no  oxygen  or  volatile  acid;  if  air  is 
admitted,  it  oxidizes  and  sublimes.  Is  reduced 
by  hydrogen.  Unites  with  acius  and  forms 
green  salts. 

2.  Sfsquiozith.  OsgOj.  Obtained  only  in 
union  with  ammonia  by  long  heating  of  a  mix- 
ture of  OHmic  acid  ond  ammonia  at  l<k)°  to  120°. 
Nitrogen  is  eliminated  and  hlack  seHrjuiuxide 
remains.  When  heated,  it  becomes  luminous 
and  reduced  to  metal,  liy  boiling  with  po- 
tassa it  becomes  fulminating.  DisHolves  with 
difficulty  in  acids,  forming  yellowish  brown, 
uncrystallizable  compounds. 

3.  Binoxid^.  OsO,.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  carbonated  alkalies  upon  the  double  bichlo- 
ride of  osmium  and  potassium.  Brownish  block. 
Heated  in  close  vessels  without  alteration,  but 
oxidizes  upon  the  admission  of  air.  Detonates 
when  heated  with  combustibles.  Is  easily  re- 
duced by  hydrogen.  Insoluble  in  acids  except 
in  its  nascent  state. 

4.  Oamious  arid.  OsO,.  Known  only  in 
combination  with  bases.  The  osmite  of  po- 
tassa, KO,  OsO,,  2  HO,  may  be  prepared  by 
deutoxide  of  osmium  in  osmiate  of  putassa,  or 
by  adding  alcohol  to  the  osmiate  of  potassa 
which  is  thus  deoxidized.  This  salt  is  red, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
unalterable  in  dry  air,  but  changed  by  moist 
air  and  by  acids. 

6.  Oxmic  arid.  OsO^.  Prepared  by  heating 
osmium  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  or  with  nitric  acid, 
or  by  decomposing  .an  osmiate  or  an  osmite 
with  an  acid.  Crystallizes  in  long  colorless 
prisms.  Has  a  pungent  oilor  of  horseradish, 
and  ifl  very  poiHonous.  Melts  below  212°,  and 
volatilizcH  at  that  temperature.  Is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  latter  two, 
however,  ultimately  reduce  it.  Does  not  unite 
with  acids,  but  forms  feeble  salts  with  the 
baaes,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color. 

(hman-osmic  arid.  OsN  -|-  OsO^.  (FritMh€ 
and  Stntre. )  A  combination  of  the  nituret  of 
osmium  with  osmic  acid.  Forms  crystalline 
salts,  which  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  detonate  when  heated.  The  free  acid  may 
be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta  salt 
with  sulpiiuric  acid.  It  decomposes  carbon- 
ates with  cfl^ervescence.  The  potassa  salt 
(KO.  Om(>4  +  OsN)  forms  yellow  crystals  par- 
tially soluble  in  water,  and  still  less  so  in 
alcohol. 

The  baryta  salt  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles, 
soluble  in  water. 

The  zinc  salt  is  very  soluble  and  uncrystal- 
lizable. 

SrLPHUB.  There  are  several  compoonas 
with  sulphur — the  monosulphuret  OsS;  the 
sesquisulphuret  OsjO,,  the  bisulphnret  Os8^ 
and  the  osmic  sulphuret  OsS^. 

Chlobivk.    TYiev^  ix^torax  ^b^»AA«a  < 
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ponding  with  four  oxides,  and  which  combine 
to  form  doable  salts.  Their  formuln  are  OsCl, 
OsgCl,,  OsClj,  OsCl,. 

Salts.  The  •u^haU,  OsO,  80^  is  grayish 
brown.  The  nitrate^  OsO,  NO5,  forms  a  green 
translucent  Tarnish.  Of  the  osmio  salts,  only 
the  sulphate  is  known.  It  is  deep-brownish 
vellow,  and  of  sjrupy  consistence,  and  soluble 
In  water. 

OSMIUM-IRIBIUM.     See  IniBositiN. 

OSTREOCOLLA.    See  Calcarbous  Spab. 

OTTO  OF  ROSES.     See  Roses. 

OTTRELITE.  Mm,  In  small  brilliant  plates. 
H.  s  6  (?^  G.  ss  4*4.  Grayish  or  greenish 
black,  witn  pale  green  streak  and  uneven  frac- 
ture. Yields  water  in  a  tube ;  fuses  with  diffi- 
eulty  on  the  edges  to  a  black  magnetic  bead ; 
slowly  soluble  in  borax,  giving  the  reaction  of 
iron,  and  showing  the  presence  of  manganese 
with  soda.  Form.  3  FeO,  2  SiO,  +  2  (AljO,, 
SiOjH-  8  HO.     From  Ottrex,  Luxemburg. 

OuVAROVITE.     See  Gabnit. 

OXALATE  OF  LIME.  Min.  Cryst.  ObUque 
rhombic.  H.  =  2-5.  G.  a  2-75.  Very  brit- 
tle, with  conohoidal  fracture.  Locality  un- 
known. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Chem,  Teeh,  This  acid  ex- 
ists as  binoxalate  of  potassa  in  the  juice  of 
certain  plants,  as  the  genera  Rumex  and  Oxalit, 
It  is  also  found  in  several  minerals  and  urinary 
calculi.  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  organic  compounds 
free  from  nitrogen.  It  is  used  in  calico  print- 
ing as  a  bleaching  and  discharge  agent 

Prep,  1.  Digest  1  pt.  of  sugar  dried  at  212<» 
with  8 '26  pts.  nitric  acid  of  1*38  spec.  gray. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  sixth,  and  leave  to 
crystallize.  These  proportions  have  been  shown 
by  Bemiger  to  be  the  best,  as  the  process  yields 
60  to  60  pr.  ct.  of  handsome  crystals  of  acid, 
and  requires  but  an  hour  or  two  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

2.  Add  144  parts  of  nitric  acid  ifmade  by 
mixing  the  acid  of  commerce  with  10  parts  of 
water)  very  gradually  and  portionwise  to  24 
parts  of  starch,  and  after  the  reaction  ceases 
apply  gentle  heat  When  nitrous  vapors  cease, 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  This  process  (Robi- 
quefs]  yields  12  parts  of  acid.  The  mother 
waters  yield  more,  upon  farther  treatment  with 
fresh  quantities  of  nitric,  acid. 

Prop.  Forms  oblique  quadrilateral,  color- 
less, transparent  prisms,  with  two-sided  sum- 
mits, of  composition  CgH,  3  HO  and  spec, 
grav.  1-507.  At  212®,  and  even  by  exposure 
to  dry  air  at  lOS'*  to  126°,  they  lose  2  equivs. 
HO  without  being  altered.  A  higher  heat  pro- 
duces decomposition,  carbonic  oxide  and  acid 
and  formic  acid  being  evolved. 

These  crystals  are  inodorous,  but  have  a 
strongly  acid  taste.  Are  soluble  in  water  and 
in  4  parts  of  alcohoL  Oxalic  acid  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  lime  and  magnesia  is  the  anti- 
dote, with  either  of  which  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compound.  For  the  bases  it  has  a  strong  affi- 
nity, and  unites  with  them  to  form  an  exten- 
sive class  of  neutral  and  acid  salts.  '  When 
pure,  it  should  completely  volatilize  upon  being 
heated,  and  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium,  insoluble  in  NO^.  Sometimes  it 
may  contain  nitric  and  tartaric  acids;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  former  it  detected  in  the  usual 
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manner.  If  it  contains  tartaric  acid  it  wHI 
become  black  when  digested  with  sulphurio 
acid. 

Oxalates,  Excepting  the  alkaline,  nearly  tU 
the  oxalates  are  insoluble  in  water.  Many  of 
these,  wkh  metallic  oxides  as  bases,  are  easily 
reduced  to  metal  by  heat,  carbonic  acid  being 
evolved.  So  also  many  oxides,  when  heated 
with  an  oxalate,  are  reduced  by  the  carbonie 
acid  generated.  The  alkaline  oxalates  become 
carbonates  when  heated. 

Oxalio  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts. 
Those  with  base  RfO,  are  sufficiently  soluble. 
Those  of  soda,  silver,  and  lead  are  anhydrous; 
the  others  contain  1,  2,  or  8  equivs.  of  water. 
The  alkalies  form  acid  oxalates.  The  doable 
oxalates  are  chiefly  an  alkaline  oxalate,  with 
one  containing  RjOj. 

OxaUe  ether.  The  neutral  oxalate  of  ethyl 
is  a  colorless,  transparent,  aromatic,  oily  fluid, 
of  spec.  grav.  1*0929  at  46°.  Its  compositioa 
is  AeO,  0£  Boils  at  870°,  mixes  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  q>aringly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is,  when  not  perfectly  pure,  prone  to  decom- 
position. When  its  alcoholic  solution  is  sen- 
tralixed,  to  the  extent  of  one-hidf  of  its  content 
of  oxalic  acid,  with  potassa  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, a  double  salt  is  formed,  containing  2  equivs. 
oxalic  acid,  1  equiv.  of  ethyl,  and  1  equiv.  of 
potassa. 

Binoxalate  of  oxide  of  eth^L  Syn.  Oxalovinio 
acid.  Formula  AeO,  Ox  +  HO,  0x1  A  very 
sour  liquid,  which  readily  changes  into  oxalie 
acid  and  alcohol.  The  oxahvmaU  of  potaua 
(AeO,  Ox  +  KO,  Ox)  forms  anhydrous,  crys- 
talline scales,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  of ' 
75  pr.  ct,  decomposable  by  acids  and  alkalies, 
ana  remaining  unaltered  up  to  212°.  The 
baryta  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  of 
difficult  crystallization.  Oxalic  ether,  when 
treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  presence 
of  water,  yields  oxamide.  (Banhof.)  By  substi- 
tuting alcohol  for  the  water  and  lessening  the 
Quantity  of  ammonia,  oxamethane  is  formed. 
Dumas  and  Balard, 

Oxamide,  A  white,  crystalline,  tasteless,  in- 
odorous powder,  (NHj -f  C«Og^,  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Oxamethane,  Syn.  Oxamate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl.  Oxalate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  and  oxamide. 
Forms  colorless,  transparent  scales  of  composi- 
tion, CgH^NO^.  Is  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, melts  at  212°  and  distils  unaltered  at 
480°.  It  is  neutral,  and  does  not  precipitate 
metallic  salts. 

OXALITE.  Min,  Oxalate  of  iron,  fium- 
boldtin,  Eiscuresin.  Yellow,  earthy,  soft 
G.  as  2-18  — 2*49.  Blackens  in  candle-flame, 
and  becomes  magnetic ;  on  charcoal  it  becomes 
black,  then  red,  and  with  the  fluxes  gives  the 
reaction  of  iron ;  soluble  in  acids,  decomposed 
by  alkalies,  with  separation  of  green  hydrate 
of  iron  which  brovms  in  the  air.  Form. 
2  (FeO,  C.O.)  +  3  HO. 

OXALOVINIC  ACID.    See  Oxalic  Acid. 

OXALURIC  ACID.    See  U&imi. 

OXAMIDE.    See  OxAi.10  Acid. 

OXHAYERITE.     See  Apophtutb.  . 

OXIDATION.  \  Chem,    When  a  body  unites 

OXIDES.        J  with  oxygen,  oxidaUon  take* 


OXTCHLOBIDES. 


OZONE. 


pUee,  and  if  the  resnlting  compound  con- 
gist  pnlj  of  a  radical  and  oxygen,  it  is 
termed  an  oxide.  As  some  bodies  have  the 
property  of  uniting  with  oxygen  in  several  pro- 
portions, the  degree  of  oxidation  is  designated 
by  the  prefixes  aub,  proto^  teaqut\  bt\  ter^  and  pery 
accordingly  as  the  oxygen  is  in  a  ratio  to  the 
radical  of  J  to  1,  1  to  1,  IJ  to  1  or  3  to  2,  2  to 
1,  8  to  1,  or  higher.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
ease  of  several  metals,  the  oxides  have  acid 
properties,  and  then  take  the  name  of  acids,  as 
tantalic,  nir>bic,  and  arsenic  acids. 

OXYCHLORIDi:S.  Chcm.  Those  compounds 
which  consist  of  chloride  and  oxide  of  the  same 
metal.  In  some  few  instances  the  chloride  is 
of  some  other  metal. 

OXYGEN.  Chem.  Ocr.  SauerstofT.  Fr.  Eau. 
Syn-  Dephlogisticated  and  Vital  air.  Empyreal 
air.  A  gaseous  body,  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1774,  and  taking  its  name  from  two  Greek 
words  e^Jc,  arid  J  and  ytfyam^  T  produce  ^  because 
it  was  at  first  thought  to  be  the  sole  acidifying 
principle.  Modern  discoveries  soon  rectified 
this  error,  by  proving  the  existence  of  acids,  in 
the  composition  of  which  there  is  no  oxygen. 
A  similar  mistake,  assigning  to  it  exclusively 
the  property  of  supporting  combuHtion,  has 
also,  in  like  manner,  been  corrected.  Oxygen 
possesses  the  above  properties,  however,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  than  any  other  body.  It 
is  found  largely  diffused  throughout  all  nature, 
being  an  important  element  of  Am  and  Water, 
rocks,  earths,  minerals,  and  organic  matters, 
the  proportion  of  substances  free  from  it  being 
wry  limited.  Svm.  0.  Eq.  100  when  II  = 
12-60,  or8  when'H  =  l. 

Prep.  1.  By  heating  chlorate  of  potassa 
(KO,  CIO5)  in  a  glass  retort,  which  gives  off 
aU  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  KCl.  A  portion 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  or  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per facilitates  the  reaction.  2.  By  distilling 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  an  earthen  retort : 
oxygen  is  eliminated,  and  metallic  mercury 
passes  over.  3.  By  decomposing  the  perrtxide  of 
manganese  at  a  high  heat  in  an  iron  flask.  By 
this  process  the  peroxide  loses  one-third  of  its 
oxygen,  and  becomes  brown  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. 4.  By  carefully  heating  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa. 5.  From  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Land.  Pharm. 
Joum.  vii.  309.)  The  gas  generated  by  either 
of  these  processes  may  be  collected  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough  in  bell  glasses,  for  immediate 
experiment,  and  in  small  quantities;  but  in 
larger  proportions,  as  stock  for  gradual  use,  it 
is  better  to  collect  and  preserve  it  in  gasome- 
ters, of  which  Pepy's  is  the  most  convenient. 

Prop.  A  permanent,  elastic,  transparent, 
colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  gas,  of  spec, 
gray.  1*105.  Is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combustion  and 
respiration,  and  refracts  light  less  than  any 
other  known  body.  Sulphur,  charcoal,  phos- 
phorus, and  all  substances  combustible  in  air, 
bam  with  increased  brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas. 
Indeed,  many  substances  not  combustible  in 
the  air,  when  previously  heated,  for  example 
many  of  the  metals,  are  rapidly  burned  in  this 
gas.  The  resultant  products  are  new  com- 
pounds, in  which  the  absorbed  oxygen  forms  a 
part. 

It  oombinea  with  other  elements  to  form 


j  (electro-positive)  oxides  or  (electro-negative) 
!  acids,  accordingly  as  the  newly-formed  body  is 
I  acid  or  basic  in  its  properties.     When  it  unites 
in  more  than  one  proportion  with  a  body,  the 
.  degree  of  oxidation  is  designated  by  certain 
I  prefixes,  as  sub,  proto,  dbuto,  peb,  and  super, 
j  in  reference  to  bases,  or  by  hypoy  hyper,  or  the 
j  termination  oua  or  tc,  in  reference  to  acids. 
I  Most  of  the  oxides  act  the  part  of  a  salifiable 
I  base,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  give 
rise  to  the  appellation  of  neutral  or  indifferent 
oxides.     The  affinity  of  bodies  for  oxygen  va- 
ries, and  serves  as  one  of  their  characteristics. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  Htdrooex,  when 
ignited,  produces  an  intense  heat,  and  consti- 
tutes tlic  Hydrogen  Blowpipe,  invented  by  Dr. 
Hare.     When  this  ignited  flame  is  projected 
against  lime,  the  latter  becomes  intensely  lumi- 
nous,  and  forms   the  well-known   Drummo5D 

LIOilT. 

OXYIIYDROGEX  BLOWPIPE.     See  Blow- 

PIPE. 

OXYMURIATES.  Chem,  Compounds  of 
bases  with  chloric  acid.     See  Chloeinb. 

OZOKERITE.  Min.  Erdwachs.  Waxy  and 
resinous-like.  G.  =  0-946  —  0-963.  Brown, 
brownish  yellow  by  transmitted,  green  by  re- 
flected light ;  odor  feebly  bituminous.  Fuses 
at  148°  to  183°  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  a 
clear,  oily  liquid,  which  congeals  on  cooling ; 
boils  at  410°— 570°;  at  a  higher  heat  bums 
with  flame,  and  is  almost  wholly  volatilized. 
According  to  Johnston  it  fuses  at  140°,  and 
begins  to  boil  at  2«)0°,  when  first  a  colorless, 
then  a  dark  distillate  passes  over.  Not  at- 
tacked by  strong  acids,  slightly  soluble  in  al- 
cohol; cold  ether  dissolves  \,  and  from  the 
remainder  boiling  alcohol  or  ether  extracts  a 
small  quantity,  which  they  leave  colorless  upon 
evaporation.  The  formula  of  the  whole  and  of 
that  soluble  in  ether  is  CII.     See  IIat(^iietix. 

OZONE.  Chem.  The  peculiar  matter  con- 
stituting the  odor  produced  in  oxygen  gas  and 
in  the  air  by  the  electric  spark  evolved  on  the 
discharge  of  an  electric  battery.  Hence  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word,  of«,  to  yield  odor. 

Marignac  obtained  it  readily, by  slowly  pass- 
ing a  current  of  moist  air  through  a  tube  of 
1  metre  in  length  and  G  millimetres  in  diame- 
ter, containing  pieces  of  phosphorus.  The 
phosphorus  exerts  only  a  catalytic  action. 
Perfectly  dry  air  will  not  yield  ozone. 

Comp.  Schonbein,  the  discoverer,  first  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  new  element,  but  subse- 
quently announced  it  to  be  a  superoxide  of 
hydrogen,  formed  either  under  catalytic  influ- 
ences, or  in  the  establishment  of  the  electrical 
equilibrium  in  the  air,  when  a  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen  combines  with  aqueous 
vapor.  Williamson  (Chem.  Gaz.  iii.  858)  and 
Marignac  (Comptca  Rendtta,  1845),  on  the  con- 
trary, regard  it  as  oxygen  in  a  different  allo- 
tropic  condition  from  ordinary  oxygen  gas ;  and 
in  this  view  they  are  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  Berzelius  and  Larive.  Recently,  however, 
Bunsen  has  examined  the  subject,  and  confirms 
Schonbein's  conjecture,  that  it  is  a  higher  oxide 
of  hydrogen  than  water,  and  shows  its  compo- 
sition to  be  either  HO4  or  HO,. 

Prop.    Ozone  is  eminently  QxldiiiB%^  vgA 
when  ixihaled  produces  \rA\a.>asrti  ^1  ^^  tb^.- 
cons  meubriuie  ot  t\i^  T«WQ\rBA«rs  otwa*.    ^"^ 
Zi.1  ^^ 
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Ss  absorbed  by  a  solation  of  iodide  of  poUs- 
Bium,  which  gradnallj  decomposes,  becoming 
yellow,  and  ultimately  colorless.  As  the  sepa- 
ration of  iodine  is  not  effected  by  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  or  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and 
carbonic  acid,  this  reaction  serves,  when  a  so- 
lution of  starch  incorporated  with  iodide  of 
potassium  is  present,  to  detect  the  minutest 
quantity  of  oione  in  any  amount  of  air,  the 
resulting  blue  color  having  an  intensity  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  oxone  present 
Oione  is  also  absorbed  by  certain  finely-divided 
metals,  but  without  oxidiiing  them  or  losing 
its  odor,  provided  every  trace  of  moisture  has 
been  previously  removed  from  the  gaseous 
mixture.  Water,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  caus- 
tic ammonia,  barjrta  water,  or  chloride  of  cal- 
cium do  not  absorb  it  Ozone  decomposes 
indigo,  and  even  bromide  of  potassium.  In 
presence  of  water  it  converts  iodine  into  iodic 
acid,  protoxide  into  peroxide  of  iron,  and  sul- 
phuret  into  oxide  of  lead. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid 
immediately  decompose  it,  and  hence,  in  the 
vicinity  of  cesspools,  or  wherever  these  emana- 
tions are  given  off,  the  iodo-salt  starch-paste 
is  not  colored  blue.  Schoubein  has  remarked, 
after  numerous  experiments,  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  mixture  of  starch-paste  and 
iodide  of  potassium  is  turned  blue  by  ozonized 
air  varies  at  different  times:  a  deeper  color 
ensuing  at  one  period  in  a  few  hours  than  at 
another  in  as  many  days.  In  the  colder  sea- 
sons, during  a  fall  of  snow,  or  in  the  summer, 
during  thunder  storms,  the  blue  color  is  pro- 
duced of  greater  depth  and  with  more  rapidity. 
As  electrical  discharges  are  of  continual  occur- 
rence in  the  atmosphere,  ozone  is  always  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  quantity  augments  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cbarffes,  and  with  the  diminution 
of  the  atmospheric  temperature.  Hence  it 
follows,  especially  when  there  are  but  few  or- 
ganic, oxidable,  or  other  matters  upon  or  near 
to  the  earth's  surface  capable  of  decomposing 
or  absorbing  it,  that  an  accumulation  takes 
place.  To  l^is  excess  of  ozone  as  affecting  the 
normal  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  certain 
epidemics,  particularly  those  of  a  catarrhal 
character,  have  been  attributed.  With  what 
truth  such  an  hypothesis  may  be  supported, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  further  investi- 
gations. 
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PACKFONG.    See  Aroentan. 

PAGODITE.     See  Aoalmatoliti. 

PALAGONITE.  OeoL  The  characterisUc 
Plutonic  rock  of  the  first  period  of  upheaval 
in  Iceland.  H.  ^5.  G.  ss  2*43.  Amorphous, 
brown,  waxy,  translucent  Form.  8  RO,  2  SiO- 
+  2  (R-O,,  SiO,)  +  9  HO.  in  which  RO  =s  CaO, 
MgO,  KO,  NaO,  and  RjO,  +  Fefi^,  AljO,.  It 
bears  a  close  relation,  in  composition,  to  Ot- 

TBELITB  and  SOAPOLITB.      Bufum, 

PALLADIUM.  Min,  In  grains  with  diverg- 
ing fibres.  H.  ss  5.  G.  «=  12.  Metollic,  be- 
tween silver  and  steel ;  ductile  and  malleable. 
With  the  platinum  sand  of  Brazil. 

PALLADIUM.  Chem,  A  grayish  white, 
rare  metal,  discovered  by  WoUaston  in  1803. 
It  exists  in  native  platinum,  constituting  about 
822 


1  pr.  ct  of  the  Columbian,  and  }  to  1  pr.  ct  of 
the  Uralian  ores  of  this  metaL  Also  acoompa- 
niee  Brazilian  gold,  and  is  found  combined  with 
selenium  in  the  Harts,  near  Tilkerode. 

Prq>.  Dissolve  platinum  sand  in  aqua  regia^ 
expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  and 
then  add  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  until 
precipitation  ceases.  The  palladium  sloneis 
thrown  down,  the  mercurial  salt  not  being  de- 
composed by  any  of  the  other  metals  present 
The  precipitate  is  bright  yellow,  and  when 
heated  to  redness  becomes  pure  palladium.  See 
Platinum. 

Prop,  Sym.  Pd.  Eq.  63-3  (H.  =  I),  or 
666-9  (0.  =:  100).  Spec.  grav.  11-3  in  the 
melted  state, — 11*8  when  hammered;  spec 
heat  0*05927.  DifficulUy  fusible,  ductile,  and 
very  malleable.  Oxidable  only  at  high  tem- 
peratures. 

Fischer  (Poggtndorff^ t  Annaltn^  Ixxi.  p.  481) 
reports  its  behavior  to  acids  and  alkalies  as 
follows: — Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly 
without  evolution  of  gas,  but  when  heated  the 
action  is  rapid,  and  nitrous  oxide  disengages. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  filings,  but  not  the 
welded  metal,  with  the  disengagement  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  solution  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  dilution  with  water.  The  better 
way,  however,  of  making  the  protosulphate,  is 
by  the  use  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as 
recommended  by  Kane.  Hydrochloric  add 
acts  slightly  upon  the  welded  metal,  but  dis- 
solves it  readily  in  the  state  of  filings  or  when 
porous,  that  is,  as  obtained  by  igniting  some 
of  its  salts.  The  better  plan,  however,  of  pre* 
paring  the  chloride,  is  to  pass  chlorine  into  the 
metal  until  solution  is  complete.  The  other  acids 
are  without  action  upon  metallic  palladium. 

SalU.  Potash  and  soda  precipitate  fh)m  nea- 
tral  solutions  of  the  protonitrate  of  palladium 
a  basic  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  and  is  converted  on  boiling 
with  it  into  hydrated  protoxide.  Carbonate 
of  potash  and  soda  produce,  neither  in  acid 
nor  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  protoxide,  say 
precipitate,  and  no  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged 
on  their  addition  to  neutral  solutions;  the 
liquid  merely  assumes  a  darker  color.  Ob 
boiling  this  liquid,  basic  protocarbonate  of 
palladium  subsides;  the  supernatant  liquid 
has  a  light  brown  color,  but  contains  mere 
traces  of  the  protoxide  in  solution.  The  above 
alkalies  behave  in  the  same  manner  towards 
solutions  of  palladium  in  sulphuric  and  muri- 
atic acids ;  but  the  caustic  alkalies  redissolve 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  last  acid. 
Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  act  in  a 
totally  different  manner ;  they  precipitate  only 
a  portion  f^om  the  solution  of  the  protonitrate 
as  basic  salt ;  the  remainder  forms  a  double 
salt  with  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  colorless  prisms  on  evaporating  the 
solution.  If  a  solution  of  this  double  salt  has 
been  decanted  from  the  precipitated  basic  salt, 
the  latter  does  not  dissolve  on  boiling  wi^ 
ammonia,  but  is  left  in  the  state  of  protoxide, 
containing  ammonia.  Solutions  of  the  metal 
in  sulphuric  acid  behave  in  the  same  manner, 
only  that  none  or  very  little  basic  salt  is  de- 
posited on  the  first  addition  of  ammonia,  and 
this  dissolves  readily  on  a  f^irther  addition. 
Ammonia  produces  in  the  solution  of  the  prote- 
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eUoride.  at  first  a  brown  precipitate  of  the) 
basic  aalt,  which  is  converted  on  a  larfi^er  ad- ' 
dition  into  a  pcucli-red  double  haU  ;  and  a  still  | 
greater  excc«<fl  dissolves  this  precipitate  to  a 
colorless  lifjuid,  from  which  white  pri«m»  crys-  ; 
talUze  on  evaporation.     This  complete  solution 
in  amm«inia  occurni,  liowever,  only  when  the ' 
chloride  Inn*  hv^m  prepared  without  the  use  of; 
nitric  acid ;   if  it  contain  nny  protonitrnte,  n  ' 
corresponding  quantity  of  a  brown  residue  is 
left.  I 

Highly  chjir:icteri».tic  nf  palladium  is  the  re- 
action with  prntociiliii'idc  of  tin,  with  which  it 
forms  a  hro\in  pro«'ii>itiite.  wliich  dissolves  in! 
mnriatic  iicid  with  a  }:ri*cn  color.  Protoehlo-  | 
ride  of  tin  cori<ei|uontly  jiroduces  this  frreen  ' 
color  imuK'iliiitely  in  muriatic  solutions  of  pal-  | 
ladium;  an<l  cv<.-n  when  but  a  millionth  of  pal-  ■ 
ladium  i-*  ciutained  in  t)ie  solution,  this  color  j 
is  still  di-tinrt.     {f'/t^m.  (!az.  v.  40U — 102.)       | 

Ozftffi^n.  L*al1  Milium  has  not  a  very  st nmg 
affinity  for  u\\'*(:i\j  but  combines  with  it  in 
three  proportiijn-*. 

Suftoj-iJ*;.  TiLjO.  The  bluish  coatinp^  formeil 
apon  the  metal  by  h^atin^  it  to  redness  in  open 
air.     At  bi<;h  touijMM'atures  it  is  reduced. 

Ozvlf.  I'dO.  OhtaiiH-d  black  ami  anhy- 
drous by  i<rnitinj;  the  pnitouitratc ;  and  oran^^e 
as  n  hyilrute  by  procipitatin};  a  solution  orpro- 
tonitratc  with  alkali.  The  first  dissolves  slowly 
in  acids,  and  does  not  combine  with  alkalies. 
The  hyilrate  is  not  only  soluble  in  acids  by 
heat,  but  is  nlso  taken  up  by  alkalies  and  by 
unmonia.  At  a  reil  heat  it  loses  water,  but 
does  not  reduce  below  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature. 

Binaxuh.  IMO^.  Not  obtained  in  a  free 
state.  Kesults  as  a  compound  from  the  action 
of  potassH  upon  the  bichloride  of  palladium 
and  potassium.  In  this  state  it  is  brown,  and 
retains  a  portion  of  the  base.  Soluble  with 
difficulty  in  nearly  all  the  acids,  with  yellow 
color.  \\y  heat  it  Io.<<<*^  water,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  clianges  into  protoxide,  and  ulti- 
mately into  metal.  It  is  sometimes  called  pal- 
ladia aoiii. 

SulphurrJ.  PdS.  Formed  direct.  A  prnyish 
white,  fu.-ible  mass,  which  when  roa^teil  is 
slowly  decomposed  into  n  reddish  brown  pow- 
der, the  protosulphate  ut  palladium  (?).  ob- 
tained also  as  a  black  powder  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hyrlrogen  upon  palladium  salts. 
A  bisulphuret  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

I'konphurfJ.     A  fu.^ible  compound. 

Carhurri.  Ilea* lily  formed  by  heating  the 
foil  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  metal 
becomes  very  brittle. 

AWtu9.  With  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  siWer,  iron, 
and  bismuth,  it  forms  brittle,  fusible  alloys; 
with  gold,  a  hard  alloy ;  with  nickel  a  ductile 
alloj ;  with  mercury  a  fluid  amalgam. 

Haloid  Halts. 

Chlorine.  SuhchlorifJ^.  Pd-Cl.  Prepared  by 
highly  beating  the  perchloride.  Garnet-red 
and  of  crystalline  fracture;  deliquescent  on 
exposure ;  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  water. 

Chloride.  PdCl.  Prepared  by  heating  the 
bichloride.  Crystallizes  in  deep  brown  prisms, 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  Decomposed  by 
heat  into  oxichloride.  Combines  with  other 
chlorides  to  form  double  snlts,  of  which  the 


chloropaUadiste  of  potassium  forms  golden- 
yellow,  quadrilateral  prisms.  The  double  soda 
salt  is  deliquescent.  That  of  ammonia  is  a 
flesh-colored  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  and  crystallizing  in  colorless  prisms 
from  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

liirhlonde.  PdHj.  Obtaine<l  by  disBoWing 
and  heating  the  metal  in  an  excess  of  aqua 
reijia.  Is  deep  brown  and  readily  decom- 
posable by  water,  chlorine  being  disengaged 
nml  protochloride  formed.  It  combines  di- 
rectly with  chloride  of  potassium,  forming  a 
red  precipitate  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

ludidf.  Pdl.  Preci])itates  in  brown  fioccul^e 
when  solutions  of  protochloride  of  palbulium 
and  iodide  of  potassium  are  mixed  together. 

Cffttnide.  Pd(-y.  The  affinity  of  cyanogen 
for  palladium  is  so  strong  that  the  cyanide  of 
mercury  precipitates  it  from  all  its  solutions. 
Is  white,  and  by  calcination  reduces.  Forms 
a  soluble,  crystalline,  double  salt  with  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

OXYSALTS. 

Sulphate.  PdO,  SO3.  Brown,  crystalline, 
ileliquescent  in  m0i.1t  air,  and  decomposable 
by  water  into  a  basic  sulphate,  PdO,  S()j-|- 
7  PdO.  Bears  a  moderate  beat  without  de- 
composing, but  at  high  tem])erature8  partially 
lo^es  JSO5,  and  becomes  a  sub-salt,  and  ulti- 
mately is  reduced  to  metal. 

Aminonincftl  Sulphaif.  PdO,  SO,  -f  2  NH,, 
(or  PdNII, -I- NIl^O,  SO,r;  Crystallizes  in 
colorless,  rectangular  prisms  from  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  sulphate  in  ammonia.  At  a  gen- 
tle heat  it  becomes  opake,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  b)ses  ammonia  and  changes  into 
a  yellow  powder,  PdO,  SO,  +  ^'^j- 

y it  rate.  PrIO,  NOj.  A  reddish  brown,  sa- 
line mass.  Soluble  in  small  quantities  of  water, 
but  decomposable  by  further  dilution  into  a 
>>asic  salt,  IMO,  NO^  -|-  3  PdO,  a  deei>  brown 
powder.  There  is  also  an  ammoniacal  nitrate, 
PdO,  NO, -|-  iJNIIj,  in  soluble,  colorless,  rhom- 
bic tables. 

Curbonale.  PdO,  CO,  -f  9  PdO  -f  10  HO. 
When  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate  is  first 
adiled  to  one  of  chb)ride  of  ])alladium,  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  without  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  on  continuing 
the  precipitation,  etlloresccncc  ensues,  and  the 
deposit  gradually  deepens  in  color  to  brown. 

Oxalate.  PdO,  O.  A  yellow  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  water.  The  ammoniacal  oxalate  crys- 
tallizes in  bronze-colored  needles. 

Tartrate.    PdO,  T.     A  yellow  powder. 

PALLADOXIDE.  J/»n.  The  oxide  PdO  to- 
companies  the  metal  in  the  pLitinum  sand. 

i:;^{;J|{i;./^^^^'^}SeeCASToaOiL. 

PALM  OIL.  Chem.  Terh.  The  fixed  butter 
expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  Elais  Guinientit. 
This  tree  is  native  to  Africa,  but  is  also  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Most  of  the  oil  in  commerce  comes  from  Africa. 

It  is  yellow,  but  bleaches  by  exposure,  has 
a  violet  odor,  and  is  principally  used  for  mak- 
ing palm  soap,  and  for  coloring  yellow  (resin) 
soap.  When  rancid,  it  contains  free  acids,  and 
us  the  oil  ages  their  amoutvt  mcT«««KA,  ^V^\i 
the  proportion  of  ^ycenn^wx^^awa^^^^'^^!!^^ 
point  at  the  same  tVm^s  Ta;ii^i\^  >]l'^^  at^  It^stsi 


PANAX  QUIKQUEFOLIUM. 

85^  to  99^.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  contains  69  pts.  of  olein  and  81  pts. 
of  palmitin.  Schwarti  (Chem.  Oaz.  t.  174) 
also  found  a  new  acidi  C,]U3i04,  of  fusing 
point  125°-126°»  and  in  white,  granular  masses, 
or  stellate  flakes. 

Falmitm.  CjglljjO^  (Stenhoueey  A  compound 
of  palmitic  acid  and  GLTOBaiN.  •Is  white, 
crystalline,  melts  at  118®,  dissolves  readily  in 
hot  ether,  but  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol. 

Falmitie  Add,  CjjH^.O,  +  HO  (hydrated). 
Obtained  by  the  saponincation  of  pahnitin  or 
of  palm  oil.  Rochleder  (Litib%g*9  Ann,  i.  224) 
found  it  also  in  coffee  berries.  Forms  pearly 
scales,  melts  at  140°,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 
The  paknitate  of  potassa,  KO,  Pa+ Pa,  HO 
4-  2  Aq,  is  an  «cid  salt,  and  crystallizes  in 
scales.  According  to  Schwartz,  when  exx>OBed 
to  482<'— 5720  in  the  air,  this  acid  passes  into 
water,  carbonic,  and  palmitonio  acids. 

Palmitonic  Acid,  C-iH^O,,  HO,  melts  at 
124°,  and  like  the  palmitic  may,  over  a  care- 
toUj  regulated  heat,  be  distilled  unaltered. 
Its  potassa  salt  is  amorphous. 

PANAX  QUINQUEFOLIUM.  Syn.  Ginseng. 
A  plant  growing  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and 
Western  States,  the  root  of  which,  its  officinal 
part,  is  largely  used  by  the  Chinese.  It  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  starch  and  gum,  some 
resin  and  essential  oil.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
are  problematical. 

PANCREATIC  JUICE.  Chem,  Physiol  The 
fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas  or  **  salivary 
gland  of  the  abdomen."  Gmelin  and  Tied- 
man's  analyses  gives  as  its  composition — 

Dog.       Sheep. 

Water 917-2  968-6 

Extractive  matters  and  salts  solu- 
ble in  alcohol 86-8  15-5 

Caseous  matter  and  soda  salts, 

soluble  in  water 15*8  2< 

Albumen  and  salts 85-5  22*4 

PANIFICATION.  See  Fermbntatioit  and 
Bbbad. 

PAPAVERIN.  C^o^aiNO,  {Merck).  See 
Opioi. 

PAPIN'S  DIGESTER.    See  Diobstbb. 

PARABANIC  ACID.     See  Urinb. 

PARACYANOGEN.    See  Ctanoobn. 

PARAFFIN.  Chem,  C^^,  (Lexty.) 
Found  in  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
Coal,  Wood,  and  Wax.  Spec.  grav.  0-870. 
A  white,  fusible,  wazlike,  indifferent  substance, 
crystallizable  in  scales  ftrom  its  solution  in 
ether.  Is  inflammable  and  distils  unaltered. 
Chlorine  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  both 
react  upon  it. 

PARAGONITE.  Mm,  The  so-called  Ulcose 
slate  of  St  Gotthardt  contains  no  magnesia, 
and  is  not  talcose,  but  approaches  micas  in 
composition. 

PARAMALEIC  ACID.    See  Fum akio  Aoid. 

PARAMENISPERMIN.  See  Coooulus  In- 
mous. 

PARAMIDE.    See  Mbllitio  Aon>. 

PARAMORPHIA.    See  Opium. 

PARANTHIN.    See  Soapoutb. 

PARATARTABICACn).  See  Raobmio  Acm. 

PARELLIC  ACID.  Extracted  from  the 
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PECTIK. 

LiOHBirs  by  ether.    Crystallizes,  and  has  the 
composition  C^iH^O , ,,  which,  at 212®,  is  changed 

PARGA^ITE.    See  Hobnblbbdb. 

PARILLIN.    See  Sabsapabilla. 

PARIS  BLUE      See  Iron  (Prussiate.) 

PARISITE.  jtfm.  Cryst.  Hexagonal;  the 
2  X  12-hedron;  cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to 
end-plane.  H.  sa  4-5.  G.  =  4-85.  Brownish 
yellow;  vitreous,  pearly  on  cleavage;  trans- 
parent, translucent  In  a  tube  it  yields  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  becoming  cinnamon-brown; 
infusible  and  phosphorescent ;  with  borax  gives 
a  yellow  glass,  becoming  colorJesa  on  cooling; 
difficultly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  effer- 
vescence. A  highly  ingenious,  indirect  as  well 
as  direct,  analysis  leads  to  the  form.  2  CaFe-|- 
RO,  2  HO  4-  8  (RO,  COj),  in  which  the  first 
RO  expresses  CeO,  LnO,  DiO,  and  the  second 
RO  ss  the  same  together  with  CaO. 

Loctd.  The  emerald  mines  of  New  Granada. 
(Bumen,     Ann,der  Chem,  liii.  147.) 

PAULITE.     See  Auoitb. 

PEARL  ASH.     See  Potasbium. 

PEARL  MICA.     See  Mica. 

PEARL  SINTER,     See  OpJll. 

PEARL  SPAR.     See  Bittkrspar. 

PEARLSTONE.  See  Obsidian.  A  vai^ 
from  Iceland,  called  krablite  by  Forchhunmer, 
has  the  form.  NaO,  2  SiO,  +  R,(),,  4  SiO^ 

PEASTONE.     See  Calcareous  Spar. 

PECTIN.  Chem,  Syn.  VegeUble  gelatm. 
Formula  CLg^^fl^^,  The  gelatin  obtained  by 
Braconnotfirom  the  juices  of  succulent  frmtM, 
According  to  Chodnew,  it  may  be  extracted 
from  potatoes,  carrots,  celery,  and  all  plants 
and  roots  containing  pectose.  The  pectin  firom 
different  sources,  however,  is  not  identical,  for 
that  from  persil,  and  which  Bracoonnot  called 
apiin,  as  well  as  that  from  gentian,  preseat 
properties  differing*  from  those  of  others.  Ac- 
cording to  Fremy,  pectin  does  not  exist  as  such 
in  young  fruits,  but  is  transformed  from  peeUm, 
like  gelatin  from  histose  in  bones.  By  the  action 
of  a  nitrogenous  substance,  pectin  is  taxihm 
modified  into  pectosic  and  pectic  acids,  and  iS 
the  fruits  mature,  these  again  are  changed  into 
metapectic  acid. 

Prep,  Grated  pears  are  boiled,  the  joiet 
filtered  first  through  linen  and  then  paper ;— 
the  clear  liquid  being  treated  with  absolnte 
alcohol,  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  Bj 
repeated  washings,  first  with  alcohol  and  finilly 
with  ether,  and  pressure  after  each  between 
the  hands,  it  becomes  opake  and  fibrous. 

Prop.  Is  generally  transparent  but  pr^ 
pared  as  above,  it  is  opake,  reddish,  resdily 
pulverizable  in  water.  The  solution  is  neutral 
to  test  paper,  and  gives  a  gelatinous  predpi* 
tate  with  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper, 
caustic  potassa,  and  lime,  but  with  most  other 
bases  has  no  reaction.  Dried  at  230^,  it  yields 
8*7  pr.  ct  of  ash,  consisting  of  lime,  potassa, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  and  chlorine.  The  smallcet 
quantity  of  alkali  changes  it  into  pectic  acid. 
According  to  Souberain,  the  pectin  precipitated 
fVom  the  juice  of  f^ts  as  well  as  that  extracted 
f^om  the  parenchyma,  with  acidulated  water, 
consists  of  a  soluble  (pectin  proper)  and  Ibso- 
luble  portion.  This  latter  becomes  soluble, 
however,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  addnlatid 
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Wftter,  whicli  ulthniitelj  cooTerts  pectin  into 
flNtajpae^m,  solable  in  water  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  into  parapeeik  aeidy  solable  in  wa- 
ter. Water  alone,  but  assisted  by  continued 
heat  transforms  pectin  into  parapeetm, 

Peetie  and.  CjgHjoOg,.  Formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alkalies  upon  pectin,  but  exists  also  in 
the  wood  and  bark  of  the  plants.  It  is  color- 
lees,  inodorous,  and  when  dry  in  transparent 
■ealee,  insoluble  in  water,  but,  by  prolonged 
ebnllitiou,  becomes  parapeetic  and  metapeetic 
{pn^^/fiat)  Acids.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  solu- 
ble, those  with  other  bases  insoluble.  (Fremy.) 
See  Mucilage  under  Gums. 

PECTOLITE.  Mm,  Fibrous.  H.a4— 6. 
6.  ai  2-69.  Grayish,  pearly ;  opake.  Beha- 
vior like  the  seolites.  Form.  8  (NaO  (KG), 
SK),)  +  4  (3  CaO,  2  SiG,)  +  8  HG.  It  occurs 
at  Monte  Baldo  and  Monzoni,  Tyrol.    . 

PEGANITB.     See  Wavelliti. 

PEGANUM  HARM  ALA.     See  Harmalix. 

PELARGGNIC  ACID.  C^H.^Gj,  HG.  Ex- 
ista  in  the  Pelargoneum  roseiim^  but  is  also  one 
of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  OUin  by 
nitrio  acid. 

PELIGM.     See  Coediebitk. 

PELGKGNITE.  Min,  Massive,  bluish  black, 
opake,  with  UTer-brown  strenk.  H.  ^  3.  G. 
wm  2'5G7.  It  is  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  copper,  from  Chili. 

PELGPIU.M.  Chem.  A  new  metal  found  by 
B4>8e  in  the  Columbite  of  Bodenmois,  in  Bava- 
ria. It  forms  with  oxygen  an  acid  very  anulo- 
gOQfl  to  tantalic  acid.  The  chloride  is  yellow 
and  ftisible  at  414°.  For  the  original  paper 
Me  Ckem.  Gaz.  iv.  849. 

PELGSIN.  Chem.  Gbtained  by  Wiggcrs 
from  the  root  of  the  Cusampfiot  pareira. 
Formnla  Cj^H^jNG^.  (Bodcker.)  By  contact 
with  aqueous  vapor  it  becomes  hydrated  and 
insoluble  in  ether.  Forms  salts  with  the  bases. 
The  hydrate,  under  influence  of  air,  Ught,  and 
Boisture,  disengages  ammonia,  changes  to 
ydlow,  and  becomes,  by  boiling  in  water 
iPellatein),    of    the    composition    C^jH^iNG,. 

PENNIX.  Min.  Cryst.  Hexagonal,  rhom- 
bic, with  micaceous,  brilliant  cleavage;  thin 
leares  transparent,  flexible,  not  elastic.  Color 
of  sides  brown ;  by  transmitted  light  emerald 
green,  by  reflected  blackish  green.  It  yields 
water;  in  the  pincette  exfoliates,  becoming 
yellowish  white,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on 
the  edges  to  a  yellowish  whito  enamel;  soluble 
in  mnriatic  acid  with  a  green  color,  leaving 
nUea.  Form.  3  MgG  (FeG),  SiGg  +  A1,G„ 
2  SiG.  +  7  (MgG,  HO).  It  occurs  on  the  Pen- 
nine Alps. 

PENTACLASITE.     See  Augite. 

PEPPER.  Chem.  Pharm.  The  berries  of 
the  Piper  nigrum.  When  deprived  of  the  ex- 
ternal, fleshy  portion  of  the  pericarp  by  mace- 
ration in  water,  subsequent  friction  and  desio- 
eation  in  the  sun,  they  become  tchite  pepper. 
Tht  constituents  are  soft  resin,  extractive, 
gam,  bassorin,  starch,  alkaline  and  earthy 
malates  and  tartrates,  woody  fibre,  piperin, 
eonorete,  and  Tolatile  oils.  The  white  pepper 
oontains  much  less  piperin  than  the  black. 

OiL  Very  fluid  and  colorless — obtained  by 
diatiUation.  Spec.  gray.  0-864 ;  boils  at  838*6<'. 
foec.  crar.  of  TBpar  4740,  Aoeording  to  Da- 
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mas,  it  is  identical  in  composition  with  oil  of 
terpentine.     Its  chlorine  compound  is  liquid. 

Piperin.  C.^H^G,  (Liebig)  and  C,^H  ,,NGg 
(RegnauUy  Forms  tasteless,  inodorous,  rnom- 
boidal  pnsms  of  a  straw  color.  Fuses  at  212^, 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  but  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether.  It  is 
mostly  neutral,  but,  according  to  Varrentrapp 
and  Will,  it  forms  a  compound  with  HCl  add, 
.  which  unites  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Sul- 
phuric acid  colors  it  red. 

Prep.  Poutet's  method  is  to  treat  the  con- 
centrated tincture  of  pepper  with  a  solution  of 
I  caustic  potassa  of  20°  B.,  then  diluting  with 
water  and  filtering.  The  piperin  remains  upon 
the  filter,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  and  cryntallization  from  alcohul. 

PEPPERMINT.  Chem.  Pharm.  The  aro- 
matic plant  Mentha  piperita,  consists  of  resin, 
bitter  principle,  tannin,  and  volatile  oil. 

Oil.  Is  distilled  from  the  fre!«h  herb.  In 
dry  seasons,  1|  drachms  are  obtained  from  a 
pound.  It  is  generally  yellow,  inclining  to 
green,  has  a  pungent,  aromatic,  cooling  taste. 
Spec.  grav.  '002  to  -91,  and  boiling  point  365*. 
Its  stcaropten  CjoHj^Gj  (  Waller)  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Kane,  isomeric  witn  the  liquid  oil.  The 
stcaropten  of  the  English  oil  consists  of  Cj,  H^G,. 
Kane. 

Menthen.  CjoHjg.  The carbo-hydrogen formed 
by  the  action  of  anhydrous  phonphoric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  stcaropten;  with  chlo- 
rine it  yields  chloride  of  menthen,  C^oH^Cl, 
and  with  nitric  acid  a  compound  of  the  formula 

PEPSIN.     See  Oastkic  Juice. 

PER.  A  prefix,  signifying  the  combination 
of  a  larger  amount  of  one  body  with  another ; 
thus,  peroxide  of  iron  contains  more  oxygen 
than  protoxide.  The  term  i»,  however,  defi- 
cient in  precision. 

PERCH  A.  See  Gutta  Pkecha,  and  papers 
by  Kent  iSilliman'a  Journ.  1848;  and  by  Vbgel 
(Chem.  Gaz.  vi.  236). 

PERCIILGRIC  ACID.     See  Chlorine. 

PERICLASE.  Min.  Cryst.  Regular,  8-he- 
dron,  cleaving  perfectly  into  the  cube.  H.ss6. 
G.  =  3*75.  Greenish,  vitreous,  translucent. 
Infusible ;  the  powder  is  Holuble  in  acids. 
Form.  MgG,  a  small  part  being  replaced  by 
FeG.     Monte  Somma,  Italy. 

PERIDGTE.     See  Chrysolite. 

PERIKLINE.     A  variety  of  Albiti 

PERIGDIC  ACID.     See  Iodine. 

PERISTERITE.   )     .     i       i   k     rri. 

PERTHITE  I    Analyzed  by  Thomson. 

Probably  allied  to  feldspar,  but  containing  too 
much  silica. 

PERGWSKITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Regular;  oubio 
cleavage.  H.  ^  6'6.  G.  =s  4-017.  Grayish  to 
iron-black;  metallic-adamantine;  opake;  gray- 
ish white  streak.  Infusible,  and  shows  with 
fluxes  the  presence  of  titanic  acid.  Form.  CaG, 
TiGj.    From  Achmatowuk,  near  Slatoust,  UraL 

PERSIAN  BERRIES.  Chem.  Tech.  The 
dried  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  infrctoriuSf  mnoh 
used  in  dyeing,  for  the  rich  yellow  color  whioh 
they  yield.  The  coloring  power  is  due,  aoeord- 
ing to  Preisser,  to  rhamnin. 

Rhamnin.    A  yellowish  white,   crystalline^ 
bitter  powder,  aoWVAft  m  iiaX^t,  «\nvkV^  «s^ 
ether.    On  expovox^  \a  va  \\.\k«»s»\nxA  y^^^ 


PBBSPIBATION. 
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acids  also  turn  it  yellow,  and  alkalies  dark- 
brown.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidix- 
ing  agents,  it  becomes  rhamnem. 

RAMmnein,  A  dark-yellow,  crystalline  pow- 
der, of  acid  reaction  and  forming  orange-yellow 
salts  with  the  bases.  By  exposure  it  darkens  to 
brown,  and  to  this  is  due  the  presence  of  red 
and  brown  matter  in  decoction  of  the  berries. 

PERSPIRATION.  Syn.  Sweat  The  wa- 
terr  fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands, 
and  under  the  influence  of  high  temperature, 
active  exercise,  or  in  certain  morbid  states  of , 
the  system,  elaborated  in  such  quantities  as  to 
form  drops  upon  the  skin.  Anselmino*s  ana- 
lysis gives  as  the  composiUon  of  100  parts  of 
the  solid  residue  of  sweat — 
Substances  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 

chiefly  salts  of  lime 2*0 

Water-extract  and  sulphates.. .w 21*0 

Spirit  extract,  with  chlorides  of  sodium  and 

potassium 48*0 

Alcohol  extract,  acetic  acid,  and  acetates 

SacUtes) 29*0 
tiese  figures  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
approximative.  In  1000  parts  of  sweat  there 
are  contained,  according  to  Anselmino : 

Water 995*000    987*500 

Epidermis  and  salts  of  lime..         100  *150 

Water  extract  and  sulphates.  1*050  2*625 
Spirit  extract,   chlorides    of 

sodium  and  potassium 2*400        6*000 

Alcohol  extract,  acetates,  lac- 
tates, and  free  acetic  acid.     1*450        8*625 

From  100  parts  of  dried  residue  of  sweat 
Anselmino  obtained  22*9  of  fixed  salts,  con- 
sisting of  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates 
of  soda  and  (in  small  quantity)  of  potash,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  traces  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  peculiar  odor  of  sweat  fh>m  different 
parts  of  the  body  is  dependent  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
in  those  parts :  thus  it  is  well  known  that  the 
sweat  from  the  feet  of  many  persons  has  a  very 
penetrating  odor,  that  the  sweat  from  the  axilla 
^ves  off  a  peculiar  ammoniacal  smell,  and  that 
the  sweat  of  the  external  organs  of  generation 
contains  and  smells  faintly  of  butyric  acid. 
Simon' t  Chemistry  of  Man,  p.  874. 

PERU  BALSAM.  Chem,  Pkarm.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  balsam  of  Peru,  one  solid,  the 
other  liquid,  and  both  products  of  the  same  tree, 
Miroxylum  Peruiferum,  The  first,  said  to  re- 
semble Tolu  balsam,  is  the  natural  balsamic 
juice  in  a  concrete  state ;  the  latter  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  water. 

Prop.  A  fragrant,  syrupy  liquid,  of  spec, 
grav.  1*14.  Tastes  bitter,  and  when  burned 
emits  an  agreeable  odor.  Is  soluble  in  a  large 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  contains  slightly  so- 
luble, brown  resin. 

Cirmamie  acid  (Cinnamon),  extractive  acid, 
oil,  or  emnameinf  C,44H^50^  (Fremff),  ^Cinna- 
mon), tkXid peruvin,  CigHj^O.,  a  light,  colorless, 
oily  fluid.  According  to  ttichter,  the  oil  of 
bfJsam  of  Peru  consists  of  a  liquid  oil  {myro9p&- 
fwrn),  soluble  in  alcohol  at  167®,  and  giving 
with  potassa  an  acid  different  from  the  cinna- 
mie,  and  an  insoluble,  thick  oil,  myroxyUn, 
transformed  by  the  alkalies  into  cinnamio  acid 
and  a  resinous  bofty. 


PKEUVIN.    See  Prnr  Balsam. 

PETALITE.  Mm.  Berzelite,  crystaUine, 
cleaving  into  an  oblique  prism.  H.  ss  6 — 6*5. 
G.  sa2*42.  White,  gray;  vitreous  and  glis- 
tening, pearly  on  cleavage ;  translucent.  Be- 
haves like  feldspar,  but  if  the  powder  be  mixed 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  tinges  the  flaiae 
red,  from  the  presence  of  lithia ;  not  attacked 
by  acids.  Form.  8  liO  (NaO),  4  SiO,  +  4 
(ALO„  4  SiO,). 

£oaU,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  Bolton, 
Massachusetts.     See  Spodumxn. 

PETROLEUM.  Oeol,  Chem,  Syn.  Rock  tar; 
Bergtheer ;  naphtha ;  SteinoL  A  combustible 
liquid  exuding  from  the  earth  with  springs,  or 
exuding  direct  from  various  formations,  most 
frequently  from  the  rock  salt  formations.  It 
is  composed  of  solid  and  liquid  constituents, 
according  to  the  preponderance  of  either  of 
which  it  approaches  the  solid  asphalt,  or  the 
fluid  naphtha.  By  dividing  the  distillation, 
substances  are  obtained  from  it,  having  differ- 
ent properties,  and  composed  chiefly  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  somewhat  varying  proportions. 
For  the  soUd  portion,  see  Asphalt.  According 
to  Hess,  the  substances  of  different  volatility 
have-  the  same  composition,  expressed  by  CH. 
Saussure  and  Dumas  give  the  form.  C^H,.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fuller  examinations  of  Pelletier 
and  Walter,  fluid  petroleum  or  naphtha  is  a 
solution  of  paraffin  in  various  liquid  carbo- 
hydrogens ;  as  naphtha  Cj^H,,,  naphten  Cj^Hj^ 
naphtole  C24H4.. 

Usee,  Petroleum  is  mainly  used  to  prepare 
naphtha  by  distillation,  the  residue  being  as- 
phalt or  pitch  naphtha.  The  latter  is  mainly 
employed  as  a  fluid  for  illumination,  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Burmah,  and  in 
a  few  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  dissolves 
resins  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  is  hence  em- 
ployed for  varnishes.  Caoutchouc  swells,  bat 
dissolves  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  it  (^gf^^  ia 
the  cold,  more  by  heat)  Refer  to  BitumsnAv 
allied  substances. 

PETROSILBX.     See  Obsidian. 

PETUNTSE.  One  of  the  materials  employed 
by  the  Chinese  in  making  porcelain.  It  is  pro- 
bably ground  and  washed  feldspar. 

PETROLEN.  A  liquid,  volatile  oil,  C^oH^,. 
contained  with  a^haUen,  C^qO-i^O^  and  resm 

in  ASPHALTUM. 

PEUCEDANIN.  C^HjO.  Extracted  by  sl- 
cohol  from  the  root  of  the  Peueedanum  cffkitak. 
Is  neutral,  and  crystalliies  In  white  prisai, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  ia 
water. 

PEUCYLEN. }  S^  T«"»«^™'«  On.. 

PEWTER.  See  Allot,  p.  121.  If  its  qmc 
grav.  exceeds  7*764,  it  contains  too  much  lead, 
and  is  therefore  unsafe  for  domestic  utensils. 

PHiEORETIN.     Chem.    See  Rhubabb. 

PHAKOLITE.  Mm,  See  Chabazitb,  with 
which  it  has  been  classed ;  but  Rammelsbeig's 
analysis  leads  to  the  form.  2  (RO,  SiO,)  + 
2  ALO.,  8  SiO^-f  10  HO,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  cnabazite  with  a  mesolite,  less  1  equiv.  HO. 

PHARMAKANHTDRITE.  Mm.  Haidin* 
gerite.  Cryst  Right  rhombic,  prismatic,  with 
a  perfect  cleavage.  H.  as  1*5  —  2*5.  G.  ^ 
2*848.  White,  vitreoua;  transparent,  trana- 
luoent;  sectile.     Behavior  and  formula  the 
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MBM  M  phftrmakolite,  1ms  water ;  2  CaO,  AsO. 
+  4  HO. 

PHARMAKOLITE.  Mm,  Cryst  Oblique 
riiombie,  prismatic,  with  a  perfect  cleavage; 
vnimllT  fibroas.  II.  a  2  —  2-5.  G.  =>  2-64 
— 2-7S.  White,  often  pink  Arom  arseniate  of 
cobalt;  Titreous;  translucent;  opake;  frac- 
ture uneven.  It  yields  much  water;  fuses  in 
the  pincette  and  outer  flame  to  a  white  enamel ; 
giyes  arsenical  vapors  on  coal,  and  fuses  to  a 
translucent  bead;  soluble  in  acids.  Form. 
2  CaO,  AsOg  +  C  HO.  Usually  associated  with 
arsenical  cobalt.     See  Pharmacabhtdbitr. 

PHARMAKOSIDERITE.     See  Ccbb-obe. 

PHENAKITE.  Min.  Cryst  Hexagonal, 
rhombic.  H.  «  8.  G.  »  2*969.  Colorless, 
yellowish,   wine-red;    vitreous;    transparent. 


opake;  firactore  oonchoidal.  Inftisible:  dis* 
solves  in  the  flaxes  without  color;  fuses  with 
a  little  soda  to  white  bead,  with  more  soda 
merely  swells  up,  and  is  infusible.  Form. 
3  GO,  SiO,  (or  0,0.,  SiO,.  Berz.)  From 
Peru,  and  lately  found  near  Miask. 

PHENE.  Syn.  Beni^ne,  Bbnzole.  See  also 
Phintl. 

PHENICIN.     See  Ihdioo  purple. 

PHENYL.  Ckem.  A  hypothetic  radicaU 
The  series  to  which  it  belongs  renembles  those 
of  indigo  and  salicyl  by  its  behaWor  to  nitrio 
acid,  and  by  other  reactions.  The  annexed 
table  by  Laurent  presents  his  views  as  to  the 
series  of  its  compounds,  the  nucleus  being 
a  carbo-hydrogen,  CjjH,,  which  he  terms 
phine. 


Phfene  (Bcniole) C^jH,,  H.  =  C.^H, 

Phenyl  (unknown) C12H6 

Oxide  of  Phenyl  (unknown) C^H^,  0 

Hjdrated  Oxide  of  Phenyl  (Cabbolic  Acid) CigH^O,  IIO 

Chlorophenesic  acid C,g  i  J).»  lo,  HO 

Chlorophenisic  acid  (Chlorindoptenic  acid) C,,  \  S,'  lo,  HO 

Chlorophenusic  acid  (Chlorinised  Chlorindoptenic  acid) CigCl^O,  IIO 

Bromophenisic  acid C,,  -[  {>*  |o,  HO 

Nitrophenesic  acid C,2  {  ^^q  |o,  HO 

Nitrophenisio  acid  (Nitropicrio  acid) C,2  {  3  I'q   }o,  HO 

Phenylomide  (Anilin,  Amaphenas) CjjHg,  Ad  =  C,jH,N 

Salphophenic  acid CjaH^O,  HO  +  2  SO, 


PHILLIPSITE.     See  Habmotomb,  Lime. 

PHILLYRIN.  A  vegetable  principle  ex- 
tracted by  Carbonieri  from  the  bark  of  the 
PkUUfrea  media  and  lati/olia.  Crystallizes  in 
silvery  scales,  leaving  a  bitter  after-taste. 
Dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  hot  alcohol,  but 
is  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Sulphuric  and 
nitrie  acids  decompose  it. 

PHU)GISTON.     See  De phlogistic ated. 

PHLORIDZIN.  Chem,  C-^H^O,^.  Ex- 
tracted by  boiling  80  pr.  ct.  alcohol  from  the 
fresh  bark  of  the  apple,  plum,  cherry,  and  pear 
tree.  [Koninek.)  Crystallizes  in  four-sided, 
silky  prisms,  of  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  nearly  so  in  cold  water.  Spec.  grav. 
1-4298.  It  loses  water  at  212^  melts  at  820®, 
and  decomposes  at  884®.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
changes  it  into  grape  sugar  and  phloretin. 
When  moistened  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  oxygen  and  ammonia  are  absorbed,  a 
blue  color  is  acquired,  and  in  the  ammoniacal 
solution,  upon  the  addition  of  acids,  yields  a 
red  powder,  phloridzein.  Between  phloridzin 
and  salicin  there  is  a  strong  analogy. 

Phloretin.  Cj^Hj.Gjo.  {St<U9.)  O^flfl^. 
(Oerhardt.)  Crystallizes  in  white  plates,  of  a 
sweet  taste,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
anhydrous  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
wood-spirit,  and  boiling  acetic  acid.  Melts  at 
866®,  and  decomposes.  The  concentrated  acids 
dissolve  it  without  alteration;  alkaline  solu- 
tions generate  new  compounds. 

Phloridzein.  C^jHjgOgjNg  f?).  Its  ammo- 
aiftcal  solution  gives  a  purple  mass,  oopper- 
eolored  on  the  surface.  Remains  unaJtered  on 
Bxposure,  smd  forma  «  splendid  blue  solution 


with  water,  which  is  destroyed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  restored  again  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen. 

PHLORETIN.  See  Phlobidzin. 
PUOCEXIC  ACID.  Chem.  Syn.  Delphinio 
acid.  The  volatile  acid  of  whale  oils,  and  found 
also  in  the  berries  of  the  Viburnum  opulut. 
Recent  researches  have  shown  it  to  be  Vale- 
BiANic  acid. 

PHOLERITE.  Min.  The  form,  is  Al^O,, 
SiO,  -f  2  HO.  See  Halloysite. 
j  PHONOLITE.  Oeol.  Clinkstone.  A  com- 
pact rock  of  the  Trappean  series,  composed  of 
a  feldspar  and  a  zeolite  in  variable  proportion, 
the  feldspar  containing  both  potussa  and  r  >da. 
i      PHOSGENE-     See  Cabbon. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.      Chem.      A    lumi- 
nosity produced  by  certain   animals,   plants, 
and  niinerals.     It  appears  that  animals  emit  a 
peculiar,  generally  a  liquid,  and  probably  com- 
I  bustible  substance,  which  oxidizing  in  the  at- 
mosphere or  the  air  of  water,  emits  light,  and 
probably  heat.     Some  plants  emit  a  sudden, 
others  a  continuous  light ;  thus  the  leaves  of 
I  the  Phytolacca  deeandra  (Poke)  has  been  ob- 
served, in  September,  to  shine  with  a  colored 
light,  until  midnight.     Light  is  also  emitted 
during  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, probably  due  in  many  cases  to  the 
low  combustion  of  this  kind  of  fermentation. 
Light  is  also  emitted  by  the  sudden  compres- 
I  sion  of  gases  and  liquids,  by  the  friction  oc 
I  pulverization  of  barytes,  fluor-spar,  dolomite, 
I  milk-quarti,  loaf-sugar,  and  numerous  nataral 
'  and  artificial  substances.   Rock-crystal,  tremo- 
lite,  spodomexL,  «nd  man^  tD^iivto^  wa^cMs\A:a»«^ 
i  emit  light,  fiom^tun^  qoVsc^^  'mV^a.  \v^^^*i^ 
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In  tlie  case  of  some  metals,  organio  bodies,  &o., 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  low  eombustion.  Bald- 
win's, Canton's,  and  Homberg's  Phosphorus 
(see  these  Arts.),  the  diamond,  ehlorophane, 
paper,  and  many  other  bodies,  both  simple  and 
compound,  do  not  shine  unless  preTiously  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  or  to  a  strong  light 

A  large  mass  of  facts  has  been  collected  in 
reference  to  phosphorescence,  but  we  are  still 
destitute  of  generaliiationB.  Doubtless  many 
cases  may  be  attributed  to  low  combustion, 
where  more  light  in  proportion  to  heat  is  emitted 
than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  combustion.  In 
other  cases  it  is  probably  due  to  electric  phe- 
nomena. But  there  are  many  facts  which  are 
at  present  inexplicable ;  thus,  some  minerals, 
already  oxidized,  emit  light  when  heated,  with- 
out having  suffered  alteration  of  bulk. 

PHOSPHOROCALCITE.  Mm,  ObUque 
rhombic;  also  reniform,  massive,  subfibrous. 
H.  =  4-5  —  5.  G.  =  4-205.  Emerald,  verdi- 
gris or  dark  green,  vrith  a  paler  streak ;  ada- 
mantine; translucent,  Bubtranslucent ;  brittle 
with  small  conchoidal  or  uneven  fracture.  It 
colors  flame  slightly  green,  and  If  moistened 
with  muriatic  acid,  blue ;  fhses  to  a  black  bead 
containing  copper,  and  fUsed  with  lead  gives 
a  copper  globule;  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia.  Form.  8  CuO,  PC*,  +  8  (CuO,  HO), 
in  which  it  corresponds  to  Aphanbsits,  which 
has  the  form.  3  CuO,  AsOg  +  (8  CuO,  HO).  It 
occurs  at  Kheinbreitenbach,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
at  Liebethen,  Hungary. 

PHOSPHORUS.  Chem,  Discovered  by  Brandt 
in  1669.  Phosphoric  acid  was  discovered  and 
obtained  from  bonee  about  a  century  later. 
The  properties  of  most  of  its  compounds  were 
'  developed  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  It  occurs  in 
apatite  and  other  minerals,  in  rockd  of  all  ages; 
is  an  important  constituent  in  plants,  and  passes 
Arom  them  into  the  animal  system,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  a  more  condensed  form ;  in  almost 
all  cases  it  occurs  as  phosphoric  acid. 

Prep.  Generally  from  bones.  8  pts.  bone- 
ash,  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  16  pts.  water  are 
digested  in  a  lead  vessel,  the  liquid  strained  to 
£ree  it  from  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.,  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  mixed  to  a  paste  with  f  pt.  char- 
coal powder,  heated  to  ignition  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel, under  constant  stirring,  and  put  rapidly 
into  a  retort.  The  retort  is  earthen  or  stone- 
ware ;  a  copper  tube  passes  from  ihe  beak  into 
a  flask  with  two  openings,  where  it  dips  slightly 
under  water.  The  heat  is  gradually  increased 
to  whiteness,  whereby  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
charcoal  are  mainly  resolved  into  phosphorus 
and  carbonic  oxide,  the  former  of  which  con- 
denses under  the  water,  and  the  latter  escapee 
(together  with  some  phosphorus  and  phospho- 
nydrogen)  through  a  tube  in  the  second  open- 
ing of  the  flask. 

Other  proportions  of  materials  are  also  em- 
ployed, as  10  pts.  bone-ash  and  9  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol ;  1  pt.  bone-ash  and  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol. 
Wohler  mixed  2  pts.  bone-black  with  1  pt  fine 
quartz  sand,  and  distilled  in  the  same  way ; 
tiie  phosphoric  acid  being  set  free  by  the  silica, 
which  forms  a  silicate  of  lime,  and  b^g  de- 
composed by  the  charcoal  of  tiie  black.  Phos- 
phate of  lead,  prepared  from  bones,  also  yields 
phosphorus  by  distillatioii. 

a2« 


The  drops  and  lumps  of  phosphorus  w% 
melted  under  water,  and  pressed  under  the 
same  through  buckskin,  or  redistilled  at  a  low 
temperature.  If  it  then  contain  arsenic,  frx^m 
the  oil  of  ritriol  employed,  it  may  be  removed 
by  digestion  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  i  or 
i  of  the  phosphorus  remains,  which  is  pwt^ 
A  simpler  plan  is  to  fill  a  sli^tly  conical  tube 
with  cut  pieces  of  phosphorus,  to  pour  water 
on  it,  and  place  it  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water. 
It  fUses,  the  impurities  flow  out,  and  after  cool- 
ing the  phosphorus  is  removed  in  the  form  of 
a  round  stick.  To  remove  a  red  color,  it  may 
be  melted  under  caustic  ammonia,  and  then 
under  spirit  of  wine. 

Prop,  When  pure,  it  is  colorless  and  teans- 
parent,  but  usuaHy  appears  yellowish  and 
translucent;  soft  like  wax  when  warm,  brittle 
when  cold.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  8  and 
12'-hedra;  they  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  it 
in  boiling  naphtha  to  saturation,  or  in  hot  chlo- 
ride of  phosphorus,  and  letting  the  solution 
cool;  or  by  fusing  sulphur  with  more  than 
twice  its  weight  of  phosphorus,  under  water, 
and  letting  it  cool ;  in  all  these  cases  a  portion 
of  phosphorus  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling. 
Spec.  grav.  about  2*0 ;  fuses  between  96^  and 
115*',  forming  a  clear,  oily  liquid,  which,  when 
slowly  cooled,  remains  fluid  even  to  89°.  •  When 
heateid  in  a  non-oxygenous  atmosphere,  it 
fumes  at  217°,  and  boils  at  554° ;  spec.  graT. 
of  vapor  4886  to  4580,  by  direct  experiment 

It  is  luminous  in  the  dark  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  by  daylight  appears  surrounded 
by  a  light  cloud ;  but  although  it  partially  ox- 
idizes m  this  case,  yet  the  luminosity  is  not 
due  to  oxidation,  at  least  not  to  oxidation 
alone,  for  it  is  also  luminous,  and  g^Tes  off  a 
Hght  vapor  in  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases. 

It  seems  to  enter  into  several  allotropic  con- 
ditions. When  kept  under  water,  it  becomes 
covered  witl^  a  white  film,  which  increases 
slowly  until  the  whole  mass  is  thus  trans- 
formed. It  is  a  white,  spongy  mass  of  phos- 
phorus alone,  fusible  at  109°,  and  not  com- 
bined with  wat<er  or  oxygen.  When  phosphorus 
is  fused  under  a  soluUon  of  potassa  in  spirit 
of  wine  (of  70 — 80  pr.  ct),  it  forms  a  dear 
liquid,  which  remains  long  after  the  solution 
has  cooled ;  but  if  the  latter  be  poured  off  and 
ice-water  be  then  thrown  on,  it  forms  a  snow- 
white  mass,  that  crumbles  between  the  fingers 
under  water.  When  f\ised  phosphorus  ia  poured 
into  ice-water  it  becomes  black,  but  returns  to 
its  usual  state  by  frision.  Phosphorus  is  red- 
dened by  sunlight  and  the  riolet  ray,  in  racuo, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  un- 
der water,  spirit,  &c.,  sometimes  forming  an 
oxide,  and  sometimes  not  Sdiroetter  has 
confirmed  Berzelios's  supposition,  that  there  is 
a  ted  modification  of  phosphorus.  He  heated 
well-dried  phosphorus  in  an  inert  gas  to  464* 
— 482°  for  40  and  60  hours,  when  the  greater 
part  becomes  carmine-red,  from  which  common 
phosphorus  may  be  dissolved  out  by  sulphnret 
of  carbon.  It  is  not  altered  in  the  air,  not 
luminous  in  the  dark ;  must  be  heated  to  490^ 
before  it  inflames,  and  to  446°  before  it  com- 
bines with  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  naph^a,  and  chloride  of  phosphorus, 
sparin^y  In  spts.  terpentine  by  tlte  aid  of  heat 
A  boilmg  solution  of  potassa  disengages 
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inflammable  phosphohydrogen,  while  the  rest  of 
the  phoiiphonis  is  changed  to  the  black  variety. 
Phosphorus  haa  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen, 
attracting  it  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  even  below  32^;  and  when  the  heat  is 
tlightly  elevated,  it  bums  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame,  emitting  copious,  dense  fumes  of 

Csphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to 
die  it.  except  under  water,  where  it  is 
Bsoally  kept,  and  in  which  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
of  required  siie. 

gym.  P.  E.i.  =  31-4(P,=.31-3C3,  H.=l; 
or  30:i041,  0.  =  HM),  Berz.). 

Phosphorus  is  employed  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  It  is 
finely  divided,  by  fusion,  under  mucilage  or 
gam,  &c.,  with  stirring,  mixed  with  earthy 
matters,  clay,  chulk,  litharge,  &c.,  to  a  paste, 
which  becomes  almost  solid  on  cooling.  The 
match-sticks  thrown  on  a  board,  fill  grooves  in 
it  singly,  and  being  prcHsed  by  another  boafd, 
are  simply  adjusted  to  the  same  length  project- 
ing beyond  the  boards.  They  are  then  dipped 
into  the  paste,  and  the  board  laid  on  a  shelf  to 
dry.  Some  matches,  Golsh's,  contain  mixed 
peroxide  and  nitrate  of  lead  (made  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  red  lead),  others  a  small 
amount  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  &c. ;  and  as 
these  substances  yield  some  oxygen,  their  com- 
bustion is  more  ready  and  vivid  than  that  of 
others.  The  match-wood  is  previously  tipped 
with  sulphur,  or  imbued  with  terpentine  or 
other  combustible.  A  water-proof  match  may 
be  made  by  imbuing  the  wood  with  terpentine, 
&e.,  and  melting  the  phosphorus  under  a  thick 
eolation  of  rosin,  !*hell-lac  or  other  resins,  in 
alcohol,  and  adding  a  little  peroxide  of  lead, 
to  assist  combustiun. 

1.  Compounds  with  Oxygen.  A  red  oxide  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  colorless  or  violet  light 
A  piece  of  phosphorus  fumes  in  the  air,  form- 
ing phosphorous  acid;  and  although  a  small 
amount  of  heat  is  perceived  during  this  oxida- 
tion, if  several  pieces  be  laid  together,  their 
joint  heat  mutually  communicated,  elevates  the 
temperature  so  thut  it  inflames.  Inflammation 
produces  the  phonphoric  acid.  It  may  be  in- 
flamed at  much  lower  temperatures  in  rarify- 
ing  air,  under  the  glass  of  an  air-pump,  if  laid 
on  cotton  or  strewed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
sulphur,  rosin,  chalk,  &c.  Bache  observed  that 
the  part  on  which  these  powders  are  laid  rises 
in  temperature,  even  to  fusion  of  the  phos- 
phorus under  the  common  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  that  when  placed  under  the  air-pump  and 
the  air  is  rarifled,  it  more  rapidly  bursts  into 
a  flame.  The  probable  cause  of  this  phenomena 
is,  that  thene  porous  powders  contain  a  portion 
of  air  condensed  in  them,  which  hastens  the 
slow  oxidation  into  the  rapid  by  incipient  fu- 
sion, and  that  it  takes  place  more  rapidly  in 
rarifying  air,  because  the  condensed  air  is 
escaping  in  contact  with  the  same  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  phosphorus,  thereby  bring- 
ing more  oxygen  in  contact  with  it  in  a  given 
time.  Hence  charcoal,  which  condenses  the 
largest  amount  of  air,  was  found  to  produce 
ignition  most  readily.     J.  C,  B. 

Oxide  of  Phonphorut,  Vfi,  A  portion  of  red 
oxide  is  always  formed  when  phosphorus  is 
burned  in  the  air,  or  when  oxygen  is  passed 
into  phosphorus  fused  under  water.    TIm  best 


method  of  making  another  modification  of  it 
is  Leverrier*s,  in  which  a  little  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  glarts  flask  with 
a  narrow  neck,  then  pieces  of  well-dried  phos- 
phorus, and  lastly  terchloride  enough  to  cover 
the  phosphorus.  After  24  hours*  exposure  to 
the  air,  there  is  formed  a  thick  white  crust  of 
phosphatio  acid,  under  which  is  a  yellow  layer 
of  phosphate  of  oxide  of  phosphorus.  The 
chloride  being  poured  off",  the  pieceb  containing 
the  yelFow  compound  are  thrown  siupjcly  into 
cold  water,  to  avoid  heating,  and  there  is 
formed  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  poured  off 
from  the  phosphorus  and  heated  to  170^,  when 
phosphoric  acid  goes  into  solution,  and  yellow 
hydrated  oxide  of  phosphorus  precipitates. 
The  latter  is  rapidly  washed  with  warm  water 
on  a  filter,  washed  into  a  porccluiu  dioh,  still 
moist,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
when  it  loses  its  water.  It  in  a  yellow  or 
orange  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless  in  dry 
air,  oxidizing  in  moist  air,  and  giving  off"  phos- 
pliuretted  hydrogen ;  gives  with  alkaline  solu- 
tions phosphate  of  alkali  and  phosphohydro- 
gen;  may  be  heated  to  570®  in  dry  air,  and 
takes  fire  at  the  boiling  point  of  phosphorus ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  blacken- 
ing salts  of  copper.  It  is  soluble  in  alkali, 
which  the  red  modification  is  not.  The  form, 
of  the  phosphate  of  the  oxide  of  phusphorus 
isl\0  +  PO.. 

Iiifpophoiphorout  Acid.  PO.  Phosphorus  is 
boiled  with  barytio  water  until  it  disappears 
and  the  vapors  have  no  longer  a  garlicky  odor, 
filtered,  the  baryta  wholly  removed  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  clear  filtrate 
shaken  for  a  short  time  with  some  excess  of 
oxide  of  lead,  filtered  again,  and  tlie  lead 
thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  &;ulpiiohydro- 
gen.  This  last  filtrate  yields,  by  evaporation, 
a  thick  liquid  of  the  hypophospiiorous  acid, 
which  by  heat  is  resolved  into  iiujiinflammable 
phosphohydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  21N)-|- 
8  HO  =s  POj  -f  PH..  The  hypophosphites  are 
made  direct  from  the  acid,  or  by  boiling  phos- 
phorus with  the  alkaline  bodies;  they  are 
soluble  and  crystalli sable,  decompose  by  heat 
similarly  to  the  acid,  and  have  the  formula 

2  (MO,  PO)  +  3  HO.  Their  Holutions  do  not 
precipitate  barytic  or  lime-water. 

Photphorou*  Acid.  PO,.  liend  rne  end  of  a 
glass  tube  (of  \  inch  diameter  nud  10  inches 
length)  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  draw  out  this  , 
end  to  a  point  with  a  tine  opening.  Lay  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  in  the  small  leg,  and  heat 
it  to  inflammation.  It  burns  with  u  greenish, 
somewhat  luminous  flame,  and  deposits  white 
flocks  of  phosphorous  acid  in  the  upright,  longer 
leg  of  the  tube.  By  attracting  water  in  the 
air,  it  burns  to  phosphoric  acid.  The  hydrated 
acid  is  formed  by  dissolving  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  in  water,  PCI,  +  3  HO  =  P0,4" 

3  HCl,  and  distilling  in  a  retort  to  rid  it  of  the 
generated  muriatic  acid.  By  evaporation  to  a 
thin  syrup,  it  crystallizes.  It  is  a  feeble  acid, 
uniting  with  2  and  1  equiv.  base  to  1  of  acid. 
The  salts  cannot  be  dricKi,  as  heat  decomposes 
the  water  present,  and  evolves  hydrogen:  thus 
the  barytic  salt,  2  BaO,  PO,  +  2  HO  =»  2  BaO 
PO5+  H^  They  do  not  oxidize  in  the  air: 
they  precipitate  eopper  f^om  the  chlorida  b^ 
boilixig ;  in  the  Qo\d«  q^XotimSL  ts^m.  V2da  fSt^n^^^ 
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of  msrcnry,  silTer  and  gold  from  the  nitrate 
and  chloride  respecttrelj.  The  acid  and  its 
soluble  salts  precipitate  barjtie  and  lime-water, 
and  salts  of  these  and  other  oxides ;  but  not  a 
diluie  solution  of  magnesia,  eontaining  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia. 

Pelletier*9  phosphatlo  acid,  made  by  the 
slow  combustion  of  pliosphorus  in  moist  air, 
is  intermediate  between  phosphoric  and  phos- 
phorous acids,  and  may  be,  as  Leverrier  sug- 
gests, a  phosphate  of  oxide  of  phosphorus. 

Phonphoric  Add,  POg.  The  most  important 
acid  of  phosphorus,  occurring  in  some  quantity 
In  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  It  is  formed 
by  heating  phosphorus  or  any  of  its  oxides  in 
the  air,  by  oxidizing  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  ex- 
traction from  bones.  It  presents  three  modi- 
fications of  differing  properties:  metaphos- 
phoric,  or  •  phosphoric  acid ;  pyro-  or  para- 
phosphoric,  *  phosphoric  acid ;  and  common 
phosphoric,  or  *  phosphorio  acid. 

•  Phosphoric  AM,  Metaphosphoric.  Formed 
by  igniting  phosphorus  in  the  air.  A  small  tin 
dish,  containing  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  porcelain  plate  and 
inflamed,  and  a  large  bell-glass  immediately 
inverted  over  it.  1%e  dense  white  ftimes  of 
acid  condense  on  the  plate  and  glass,  and  may 
be  increased  by  successively  burning  pieces  of 
phosphorus  in  the  same  dish.  It  is  inodorous, 
very  acid,  but  not  caustic;  fiisible  at  a  red 
heat,  and  volatile  below  a  white  heat 

The  hydratod  acid,  form.  HO,  •  PO^,  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of 
either  of  the  other  phosphoric  acids,  until 
they  lose  no  more  weight ;  or  by  exposing  the 
preceding  anhydrous  acid  to  the  air,  and  dis- 
solving in  water.  It  precipitates  chlorides  of 
barium  and  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
albumen  white.  By  standing  several  days, 
more  rapidly  by  boiling,  it  passes  into  common 
phosphoric  acid. 

•  Phosphoric  Acid,  Pyro-  or  paraphosphoric. 
Form.  2  HO,  *>  VOy  Its  solution  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  pyrophosphate  of  soda  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  filtered 
off  phosphate  of  lead  by  sulphohydrogen. 
The  solution  may  be  evaporated  until  its  tem- 
perature is  415®.  Its  solution  throws  down 
silver-salts,  white  and  earthy,  but  does  not 
precipitate  chlorides  of  barium,  or  calcium,  or 
albumen ;  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  long  time, 
but  by  heat  passes  readily  into  the  common 
acid. 

•  Phosphoric  Acid,  Common  phosphorio  acid. 
Form.  8  IIO,  «P0..  Pnp,  1.  By  boiling  solu- 
tions of  the  preceding.  2.  Oxidation  of  phos- 
phorus by  nitric  acid  of  1*1 — 1*2,  forming  a 
mixture  of  phosphorus  and  phosphorio  acids, 
which  is  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  por- 
tions of  nitric  acid,  until  red  fumes  cease  to 
be  formed,  and  final  evaporation  to  remove  the 
last  portions  of  nitric  acid.  If  •  phosphoric 
acid  should  be  formed  by  too  strong  evapora- 
tion, it  may  be  dissolved  and  changed  to  '  PO5 
by  boiling.  8.  Digest  100  pts.  bone-ash  (or 
bones  burned  and  crushed)  with  96  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol,  diluted  with  10  to  16  times  its  wei^t 
of  water,  in  porcelain,  stone,  or  lead,  for  one 
or  more  days,  and  heat  at  last  to  boiling. 
Strain  through  linen,  to  separate  sulphate  of 
Ume ;  c>^orate,  and  after  oooling  again  strain. 


to  remove  more  of  the  salt  The  impure  amd 
may  be  purified  by  adding  ammonia,  whieh 
throws  down  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphasn- 
monia-magnesia,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  and  heating  to  fiision,  to  decompoae 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Or  it  is  purified 
by  adding  alcohol  before,  or  still  better  after 
evaporation  to  a  syrup,  filtering  from  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  dis- 
tilling the  filtrate  to  regain  alcohol.  4.'  Dis- 
solve bone-ash  in  the  smallest  amount  of  nitrio 
acid,  mix  and  digest  the  hot  solution  with  a 
slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  of  lead  thoroughly  vrith 
hot  water  on  a  filter,  dry,  and  gently  ignite  it 
to  decompose  organic  matter;  decompose  100 
pts.  of  this  salt  with  88*25  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  400  pts.  water,  filter,  evaporate,  ezpH 
sulphuric  acid  by  ignition  in  platinum,  <tis- 
solve  the  residue  in  water,  and  precipitate  lead 
by  sulphohydrogen. 

Prop.  It  may  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  but 
further  evaporated  becomes  •  POj.  100  pta.  of 
spec.  grav.  1*85,  contain  50  pts.  acid;  of  1*6, 
40  pts.;  of  1*89,  80 pts.;  of  1-28,  20  pts.;  of 
1*1,  10  pts.  acid.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate 
in  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime-waters,  and  in 
acetate  of  lead ;  none  in  chlorides  of  barium 
or  strontium,  or  in  albumen ;  and  with  nitrata 
of  silver,  with  the  addition  of  ammonia,  a  yel- 
low precipitate.  It  is  a  moderately  strong 
acid,  and  being  rather  fixed,  expels  strong 
acids  by  heat. 

Salts,  The  alkaline  are  soluble,  the  rest 
generally  insoluble  in  water ;  all  are  soluble 
in  nitric,  and  most  of  them  in  muriatio  aoid. 
They  are  very  fixed  in  the  fire,  if  the  base  be 
so,  and  mostly  Aise  to  a  glass  or  enamel.  They 
are  all  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
wet  way,  and  boiling  potassa  extracts  more  or 
less  of  the  acid  fh>m  most  of  them ;  in  the  dry 
way,  they  are  decomposed  by  potassium  and 
by  charcoal,  except  those  of  the  alkaline  bo- 
dies, which  require  silica  with  charcoal  for 
their  decomposition. 

Common,  or  «  Phosphates.  They  are  formed 
direct  from  the  liquid  acid,  or  by  fusing  1  eq. 
of  any  phosphoric  acid  with  8  eq.  of  base,  or 
by  precipitation  with  common  phosphate  of 
soda.  The  *  PO5  forms  neutral,  acid,  and  basic 
salts.  The  neutral  have  the  form.  2  MO, 
HO,  «P0.,  the  acid  MO,  2  HO,  'PO^,  and  the 
basic  8  MO,  «  PO5.  The  basic  have  a  atroi^ 
and  the  neutral  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction,  aad 
the  acid  are  distinctly  acid.      By  expelling 

1  HO  fVom  the  neutral,  they  become  pyrophos- 
phates, and  2  HO  firom  the  acid  salts,  they 
become  metaphoephates.  The  insoluble  salts 
are  soluble  in  nitrio  add,  most  of  them  in  aoetie 
acid;  slightly  soluble  in  ammoniaoal  salts,  re- 
precipitable  by  ammonia. 

*  Phosphates  are  formed  direct  fT^an.  the 
liquid  *  acid,  or  by  igniting  1  equiv.  aoid  with 

2  equivs.  base,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
the  acid  or  its  soluble  salts.  The  neutral  salts 
are  2  MO,  ^PO^,  and  the  add  MO,  HO,  ^POj. 

•Phosphates  are  obtained  direct  from  the 
liquid  'acid,  or  by  igniting  the  add  'pboe- 
phates,  or  by  precipitation.     Form.  MO,  «  PO.. 

The  analytic  determination  of,  phoaphone 
add  is  attended  with  many  and  great  diffieuhies 
wldoh  have  not  been  overcome,  in  spite  of  nun- 
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Wrleti  ezperimeiits  made  bj  chemists  to  effect 
tUi  ofcgeet.  And  yet  the  important  part  it 
evidently  performs  in  the  animal  and  Tegetable 
•eonomj,  demands  a  perfect  method  of  deter- 
mination. See  a  critique  by  H.  Rose,  on  the 
Btetkods  adopted,  in  Chem,  Gea.  ti.  177. 

2.  Hydro'jen.  a.  Photphuretted  Ilydrogtn. 
These  two  bodies  do  not  unite  directly,  but 
when  nascent  hydrogen  comes  in  contact  with 
phosphorus,  the  gas  is  produced.  It  exhibits 
two  modificatioTiH,  one  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable in  the  air.  the  other  inflaming  with  more 
difficulty.  1 .  The  inflammable  Tariety  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  water  on  the  alkaline 
phosphurets,  moHt  couTeniently  by  Tcry  dilute 
muriatic  acid  on  phosphuret  of  calcium ;  but 
the  gas  alwav!)  contains  free  hydrogen.  2.  By 
heating  phosphorus  in  strong  alkaline  solutions 
(1  pt.  phoitphorus  with  2  pts.  strong  potassa 
lye,  or  milk  uf  lime).  For  lecture  illustration, 
a  small  (2 — 4  ox.)  retort  is  filled  with  milk  of 
lime,  anil  a  piece  of  phosphorus  of  \  an  inch 
length  dropped  into  it ;  water  is  poured  into 
the  neck,  the  end  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  Heat  is  ap- 
plied until  it  cumes  to  boiling,  when  bubbles 
of  the  gas  begin  to  escape,  and  continue  for 
some  time.  The  larger  the  amount  of  phos- 
phorus, the  sooner  does  the  reaction  occur, 
and  the  more  free  is  the  gas  from  hydrogen. 
8.  Dry-slacked  lime  and  phosphorus  heated 
together  in  a  8mall  retort,  yield  the  same  gas, 
with  more  hydrogen.  To  avoid  explosion  in 
the  retort,  the  latter  should  be  tubulated,  and 
hydrogen  passed  through  it  for  some  time,  to 
expel  all  the  air. 

By  the  action  of  water  on  alkaline  phosphu- 
reta,  a  hypophosphlte  and  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen are  generate<l,  2  MP  -f  3  110  s=  2  MO, 
1»0  +  PH.;  by  the  action  of  acid  water,  2  MP 
+  4  HO  +  IIOl  =  MCI  -f  MO,  PO,  -h  PH,  + 
H^ ;  by  heating  phosphorus  and  alkali,  2  KO 
+  8  P  +  0  HO  =  KO,  PO  +  KO,  POj  +  PH, 

The  less  inflammable  gas  is  made,  1.  by  heat- 
ing crystallized  phosphorous  acid  in  a  retort; 
4  PO,  -f  3  HO  =  8  POj  -f  PH,.  2.  By  heat- 
ing pnosphorous  acid  in  a  retort ;  2  PO  -4-  8  HO 
ss  PO^  \-  PH,.  3.  By  the  action  of  strong 
muriatic  acid  on  phosphuret  of  calcium.  4.  By 
heating  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  potassa 
in  somewhat  dilute  alcohol.  These  methods 
yield  a  much  purer  gas  than  those  for  the 
inflammable  kind,  so  that  the  first  portions 
in  the  two  fir«it  processes  are  pure.  The  alco- 
hol Taper  of  the  last  process  is  removed  first 
by  passing  through  a  cooled  bulb,  and  then 
through  chloride  of  calcium.  Phosphuretted 
hydrogen  is  caught  over  mercury  or  over  a 
boUed  solution  of  salt  in  water. 

Both  arc  colorless  gases,  of  a  disagreeable 
odor,  resembling  that  of  putrid  fish;  spec, 
gray,  b  117—1  19;  formula  of  each  PH,. 
The  former  explodes  spontaneously  in  the  air, 
and  with  brilliancy  in  oxygen ;  the  latter  does 
not  ordinarily  explode  in  air,  unless  heated  to 
800^,  or  unless  the  gas  be  rarified,  when  it  may 
explode  at  08°.  The  cause  of  these  differing 
properties  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  different 
allotropio  conditions  of  phosphorus,  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  circumstances  which 
CaTor  or  retard  the  inflammation  of  phosphorus 


in  the  air,  have  a  similar  effect  upon  this  in- 
flammable gas.  Rose  proved  that  they  were 
convertible  into  each  other  in  several  ways, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  absorption  of  the  gas 
by  chlorides  of  tin,  titanium,  aluminum,  and 
perchlorlde  of  antimony.  When  these  com- 
pounds of  the  gas  are  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  the  unexplosivc  variety  escapee, 
whichever  variety  may  have  been  absorbed. 
If  ammonia  be  poured  over  the  compounds, 
the  self-inflammable  gas  escapes,  whichever 
may  have  been  absorbed. 

Very  slight  causes  are  sufUcient  to  prevent 
the  explosiveness  of  the  inflammable  variety. 
If  the  mercury  over  which  it  is  caught  con- 
tains one  grain  of  potassium  in  50  ]>ounds  of 
the  metal,  it  ceases  to  be  explosive.  The  same 
effect  results  from  the  presence  of  very  minute 
quantities  of  petroleum  an«l  volatile  oils,  by 
porous  bodies,  as  gypsum,  burned  clay,  &o. 
By  moistening  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  by  passing  in  a 
little  ether  or  alcohol,  the  explosiveness  is  lost 
in  a  few  hours.  -^^  of  its  volume  of  muriatic 
gas,  ^'0  of  nitric  oxide,  J  of  ammonia-gas,  or 
\  sulphohydrogen  have  the  same  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  in  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity,  makes  the  uninflam- 
mable variety  highly  inflammable. 

b,  Ihjdruret  of  Photphorti*^  PH,  is  made  by 
fusing  phosphorus  and  potassium  under  naph- 
tha, pressing  the  new  compound  to  remove  the 
adhering  naphtha,  and  throwing  it  in  water, 
when  the  hydruret  separates.  It  is  a  yellow 
powder,  not  luminous,  inflaming  in  the  air 
when  heated  to  300°. 

c.  rhoaphohydrogen  combines  with  iodo  and 
bromohydric  acids,  when  the  gases,  fully  dry, 
are  brought  together,  to  form  colorless  crys- 
tals. PHj,  HI,  and  PH,  HBr,  which  are  fusible 
and  volatile  without  decomposition,  but  decom- 
pose readily  with  water  and  ammonia,  and  vio- 
lently with  nitric,  chloric,  ^c.  acids.  When 
passed  through  many  metallic  solutions,  it  pre- 
cipitates metallic  phosphurets. 

Sulphuret  of  Vhonphorui,  Both  substances 
fuse  together  in  all  proportions  with  violence, 
but  combinations  may  be  safely  made  by  fusing 
phosphorus  under  naphtha,  and  adding  sulphur 
gradually.  The  compound  is  more  fusible  and 
inflammable  than  phosphorus.  It  seems  as  if 
there  were  three  definite  compounds,  PS,  PS„ 
and  PS,.  (?) 

Phoiphuret  of  Carbon  is  obtained  by  melting 
crude  phosphorus  under  water,  and  straining 
it  through  buckskin,  which  retains  this  orange- 
yellow  phosphuret  in  an  impure  state.  It  has 
not  been  closely  examined. 

Phofphuret  of  Nitrogen.  N^P.  1.  Pure  ter- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  artificially  cooled  is 
saturated  very  slowly  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  the  compound  rapidly  transferred  to  a 
green  glass  tube,  in  which  it  is  highly  heated, 
while  carbonic  acid  is  passed  over  it  until  vapor 
of  salammoniac  ceases.  2.  Vapor  of  terohlo- 
ride  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over  salammoniac 
heated  nearly  to  sublimation  in  a  tube.  It  is 
a  white  powder,  infusible,  and  not  volatile  at 
a  red  heat  apart  from  the  air.  Slowly  oxid- 
ized even  by  strong  nitric  acid  to  phoaphoric 
acid,  but  deflagrates  when  heated  with  nitrates 
or  ehloratea.    Ah^dtalU,  "^^  v^^^^^^^*^^*^^ 
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bj  tatoradng  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with 
Ammoniacal  gas,  extraotmg  the  greater  part 
of  the  salammoniac  with  water,  ^en  by  boil- 
ing with  potassa,  finally  by  nitric  aoid  and 
water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  erolving  am- 
monia by  heat. 

Halogens.  1.  TerehloritU  qfP,  PCL.  Chlo- 
rine gas,  oooled  down  and  dried  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  is  passed  through  a  receiyer  contain- 
ing phosphorus,  and  gently  warmed,  when  the 
chloride  distils  from  the  last  into  another  re- 
ceiyer. A  clear  liquid,  of  1*45  spec,  gray., 
boiling  at  172^,  ftiming  in  the  air  and  with  an 
odor  resembling  muriatic  acid,  slowly  decom- 
posing with  water,  and  combining  with  am- 
monia to  a  white  powder,  with  the  formula 

SNH^PClg. 

2.  FentachloHde  of  P.,  PCI,,  is  formed  by 
combining  chlorine  with  the  terchloride,  or  by 
burning  phosphorus  in  a  large  quantity  of 
chlorine.  It  is  a  white  powder,  ftisible  by  heat 
under  pressure,  and  yolatilizing  below  212^, 
decomposes  violently  with  water  into  phos- 
phoric and  muriatic  acids ;  PCI,  -{-  5  HO  sx 
PO5  -{-  6  HCl.  Persoz  has  observed  that  by 
the  action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  upon  it, 
phosphoric  add  and  chloroxynitrous  com- 
pounds are  produced.  When  this  chloride  of 
phosphorus  is  passed  into  sulphate  of  mercury, 
a  liquid  results  of  the  form.  PCI4,  SO3;  if 
passed  into  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  the  re- 
sulting liquid  is  PClg,  2  80^.  With  dry  sul- 
phurous and  phosphoric  acids  it  unites  also 
dii-ectly,  forming  PCI5,  SO-  and  PCI5  PO5. 

8.  Phosphohydrogen  with  subchloride  of  sul- 
phur gives  a  yellowish  syrup,  PSj^Clj  n=  PSg 
4-  2  SjCl.  By  the  action  of  sulpnohydrogen 
on  pentaohloride  of  phosphorus,  an  oily  liquid 
is  formed,  of  the  form.  PSgClj  =  PCI,  2  SCI. 
By  heating  this  sulphochloride  in  a  retort  in 
a  water-bath,  with  caustic  soda  of  medium 
strength,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  crystals  are 
obtained  with  the  form.  3  NaO,  POgS,  +  24  HO. 
This  sulphophosphate  may  be  viewM  as  2  NaS 
•4-  NaO,  POg.  Similar  in  composition  to*  the 
sulphochloride,  an  ozychloride  may  be  made 
by  slowly  decomposing  perchloride  of  phos- 
phorus by  water;  PCI,  -f-  2  HO  =s  PCl^Og  + 
2  HCl.      WurU. 

4.  Bromine  and  phosphorus  unite  with  ex- 
plosive violence,  forming  two  compounds,  the 
terbromide,  PBfj,  a  very  volatile,  thin  liquid, 
and  the  pentabromide,  PBr^,  a  yellow,  crystal- 
Usable  solid,  fusible  and  sublimable.  Iodine 
combines  similarly  with  phosphorus,  but  the 
definite  compounds  have  not  been  studied. 

PHOTIZITE.    See  Makoanbse  Spar. 

PHOTOORAPIJY.    See  Daqueereottpe. 

PHTHALIC  ACID.     See  Naphthalin. 

PHYLLITE.  Min,  A  micaceous  mineral, 
in  small,  black  scales,  from  Sterling,  Massa- 
chusetts. Dr.  Thomson's  analysis  leads  nearly 
to  the  form.  2  (8  MgO,  SiOj)  -f  6  (AljOg,  SiO,) 
+  6  HO,  part  of  the  MgO  being  KO,  and  part 
of  the  AI2O3  being  Fe^O,.  But  if  the  peroxide 
of  iron  be  protoxide,  it  approaches  the  form. 
8  (8  MgO,  SiOj)  -f  6  (AljO,,  SiO,)  +  6  HO. 
These  formulsd  are,  however,  mere  approxi- 
mations.   J.  G.  £. 

PHYSALITE.     See  Topa«. 

PIAUZITE.  Min.  A  bituminous  substance 
f  rum  the  brown  coal  of  Piauze,  near  Neu^tadtt. 
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PIHUIX. 

G.  Bi  1  '22.  Blackish  brown,  bunts  with  tmoky 
flame,'  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oaustCB 
potassa. 

PICAMAR.  Chem.  A  bitter,  nearly  oohn^ 
less  oil,  found  by  Reichenbach  in  tar.  It  forms 
crystalline  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  with- 
out neutralizing  them.  Spec.  gray.  !•  10.  Boils 
at  518°.  Is  insoluble  in  water,  but  8<^uble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

PICKBRINGITE.    See  Maqkbsia  Alum. 

PICOLIN.  CjjH^N.  Found  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son in  coal  tar.  A  colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  sp^s. 
gray.  -965  at  60*».  Boils  at  272°.  la  soluble 
in  water,  but  separates  on  the  addition  of  po- 
tassa. Is  isomeric  with  anilin,  and  forms  erys- 
tallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  The  odorm 
obtained  by  Unverdorben  from  animal  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  most  probably  consists  of  picolin. 

PICQUOTAINE.  A  highly  nutritious  pljuit, 
growing  in  North  America,  and  used  by  the 
Indians  as  food.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  genus  PtoreUm,  and  is  temporarily 
placed  by  Lamarc  Picquot,  who  first  introduced 
it  into  fVance,  under  the  species  Esculenta  of 
Pursch,  though  it  differs  therefrom  in  many  of 
its  essential  characters.  In  the  proportion  of 
^  or  ^  pts.  farina,  makes  excellent  bread  with 
wheat  flour.    Payen's  analyses  gave— 

Sl(Higat«d  root  Pirifinm  root. 

Brown  bark 28-20  28-25 

Cellulose  and  lignin  ...24-59  25-80 

Sifted  farina 47-21  45-96 

The  normal  farina  gave — 

Nitrogen 0-62  pr.  et. 

Water 12-05  "    " 

Ashes 1-67  ««    «* 

From  which  he  deduced  the  composition  of 
the  farina  as  follows : — 

Nitrogenous  matters 4*09 

Mineral  substance 1-61 

Starch 81-80 

Water 12-50 

{Compita  lUndut,  1848,  p.  326.) 

PICRIC  ACID.    See  I^nioo,  p.  723. 

PICRIL.  Chem,  C^jH^NO^.  Obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  hyduret  of  sulphobenzyl 
(p.  814).  Crystallizes  in  colorless  octahedim, 
soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  transformed  into 
a  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  Nitropycrylf  C^, 

^IcAoKlTE.    See  Serpentiwk. 

PICROMEL.    See  Bilk,  p.  818. 

PICROPHARMAKOLITE.  Min,  Charac- 
ters and  beharior  the  same  as  pharmakolitc. 
Form.  5  CaO,  2  AsO.  -f  12  HO,  some  of  the 
CaO  being  replaced  by  MgO.  From  Riegels- 
dorf,  Hessia. 

PICROTOXIN.  According  to  Erdmann  and 
Marchand  it  contains  no  nitrogen.  See  Cocu- 
Lus  Ikdicus. 

PIGOTITE.  ifm.  A  brown  substance,  from 
the  granite  walls  of  a  cavern  in  CornwalL  In- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol ;  .yields  empyreu- 
matic  products  by  heat,  and  bums  oS^  leaving 
a  white  residue.  Form.  4  ALO^  -}-  0,^ H^O,  -^ 
27  HO ;  it  retains  10  HO  at  212^  It  contains 
a  peculiar  acid,  the  mudeseous  acid.  JokmUM. 

PXHLITE.    See  Pxif  vur. 
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PIKROPHYLL.  ifih.  Amorphous,  foliated, 
deep  greenish  gpraj.  G.  =s  2*75.  It  yields 
water,  burns  white,  and  shows  magnesia  with 
cobalt  solution.  Form.  8  MgO,  2  SiO,  +  2  HO, 
a  portion  of  MgO  being  repla^sed  by  FeO.  From 
Sala,  Sweden. 

PIKROSMIN.  3fin,  Cryst.  Right  rhombic, 
prismatic ;  cleaving  perfectly  parallel  to  lateral 
end-plane.  H.  =s  2-5  —  8.  0.  =  2-8  —  2-66. 
light  and  dark  gpreen ;  pearly ;  subtranslucent, 
opake.  Yields  water,  and  blackens,  with  em- 
pyreumatic  odor;  infusible;  soluble  in  borax 
and  mic.  salt,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silex  in  the 
latter;  shows  magnesia  with  cobalt  solution. 
Form.  2  (3  MgO,  2  SiO,)  +  8  HO.  See  Pik- 
BOPHTLL.  From  Presnitz,  Bohemia. 
.  PIMARIC  ACID.    See  CoLOPHomr. 

PIMELIC  ACID.     See  Olbin. 

PIMELITE.  Mm,  Chrysopraserde,  (Klapr.) 
An  apple-gpreen  earth,  colored  by  oxide  of 
nickel.  Schmidt's  analysis  of  an  earth  simi- 
lar in  appearance,  leads  to  the  form.  2  NiO, 
SiO, -f  no,  with  part  of  NiO  replaced  by  MgO. 

PINGUITE.     See  Nontronitb. 

FINITE.  Mm,  Micarelle.  Cryst  Hexago- 
nal. H.  =  2-25.  G.=x  2-767  —  2-78.  Gray, 
brown;  resinous,  glistening;  opake;  uneven 
fracture  and  white  streak.  Yields  water; 
fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  white  glass,  or  if  much 
iron  be  present  to  a  black  glass.  Form.  [8  RO, 
2  SiO.  +  3  (RjO-,  SiO,)]  -f  2  HO,  in  which  RO 
s  KO,  FeO,  MgO  (NaO,  CaO) ;  RjO,  =»  A1«0„ 
Fe^O,.  It  seems  to  be  cordierite  with  2  UO. 
Rammelsberg  suggests  that  cordierite  may 
have  separated  into  mica  and  pinite.  From 
the  Puy-de-dome,  Auvergne;  Sohneeberg, 
Saxony;  Linsenz,  Tyrol;  Cornwall,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

PINIC  ACID.    See  Colophony. 

PIOTIN.     See  Saponiti. 

PIPE-CLAY.     See  Clat. 

PIPERIN.    See  Peppeb. 

PISOLITE.    See  Calcareous  Spar. 

PISSOPHAN.  Min.  Amorphous.  H.=:l-5. 
G.  ^1*93  — 1*98.  Green,  vitreous,  transpa- 
rent ;  very  brittle.  Blackens  by  heat ;  yields 
alkaline  water  in  a  tube ;  gives  acid  vapors  by 
ignition,  and  becomes  brownish  yellow;  par- 
tially soluble  in  water,  wholly  in  muriatic  acid. 
Form.  2  RjOj,  SO3  -f  16  HO  f?),  (RjO,  = 
Al^Oj,  FojO,).  From  Garnsdorr,  near  Saal- 
feld. 

PISTAZITE.     See  Epidote. 

PISTOMESITE.  See  BiTTBR-sPAR.  H.=s4. 
G.=  8-4.  Form.  2  (FeO,  CO-)  +  8  (MgO,  CO.). 

PITCH.  Chem.  Tech^  The  residue  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  volatile  products  of  Tar. 
It  consists  principally  of  a  resinous  matter 
(pyretm),  colophony^  and  pyrogenous  resin. 

PITTACAL.  Chem.  Tech.  Obtained  by 
Reichenbaoh,  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  a 
certain  portion  of  the  oil  of  tar.  The  process 
has  not  yet  been  published.  It  has  a  golden 
lustre  when  the  surface  is  polished,  but  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  hence  its  name 
(firom  9r<TT«i,  pitch,  and  aatxoc,  beautiful).  Is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  may  be  suspended  suffi- 
ciently to  pass  through  a  filter.  Acids  color  it 
red,  and  alkalies  restore  the  blue.  It  may 
probably  be  available  as  a  dye-stuff. 

PLASTERS.    See  Soaps. 

PLATINUM.    Ohm,    First  sent  from  South 
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America  to  Europe  in  1741,  as  platinum  sand. 
The  sand  occurs  chiefly  in  alluvial  deposits  in 
the  vicinity  of  gold,  in  Brazil,  New  Granada, 
western  slope  of  the  Ural ;  smaller  quantities 
are  found  on  St  Domingo,  in  S.  Carolina, 
France,  Germany,  Borneo,  Ava,  &c.  The  pla- 
tinum is  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  alloyed 
with  the  platinoid  metals,  palladium,  rhodium, 
osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium,  and  alloyed 
and  associated  also  with  gold,  silver,  iron, 
manganese,  copper,  lead,  titanic  iron,  chromic 
iron.  Among  the  characteristic  contents  are 
the  spangles  of  iridosmin,  flat,  silvery,  exceed-* 
ingly  hard  and  tough. 

Frqj,  The  well-washed  sand  is  freed  fit)m 
much  foreign  matter  mechanically ;  the  mag^ 
netic  portions  extracted  with  the  magnet,  and 
then  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  a 
large  portion  of  iron.  It  is  then  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  with  a  cooled  receiver  at- 
tached, with  strong  muriatic  acid,  to  which 
strong  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added,  and  an 
excess  of  the  latter  avoided  to  prevent  precipi- 
tation of  oxide  of  iridium.  The  residue  is  dis- 
tilled to  a  syrup,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  poured  off.  The  distillate  is 
added  to  the  residue,  and  redistilled  without 
ebullition.  The  new  distillate  is  colorless,  and 
contains  osmic  acid ;  it  is  neutralized  by  am- 
monia, charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  days,  when  sul- 
phuret  of  omuum  separates.  The  residue  may 
be  retreated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  solution  is  boiled,  to  rid  it  of  chlorine, 
filtered,  and  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  in 
water,  which  throws  down  the  double  chlorides 
of  platinum,  iridium,  and  ruthenium.  After 
washing  with  saturated  chloride  of  potassium, 
the  double  chloride  of  ruthenium  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol. 

The  double  chlorides  of  platinum  and  iridium 
are  dried,  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  heated  gradually  to  be- 
ginning fusion,  extracted  with  water,  then  with 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  finally  on  a  filter  with 
water.  Most  of  the  platinum  pure  is  then  ex- 
tracted with  slightly  warmed,  dilute  aqua  regia, 
then  the  rest  of  it  with  strong  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  common  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  oxide  of  iridium  washed  on  the 
filter  with  dilute  common  salt  and  salammoniac 
solutions.  These  solutions  containing  iridium, 
are  treated  again  like  the  double  chlorides. 
The  pure  platinum  solutions  are  precipitated 
with  salammoniac  (yellow,  if  pure),  the  pre- 
cipitate heated  gradually  to  ignition,  and 
washed  with  water.  Pure  platinum  remains. 
The  balance  not  precipitated  by  salammoniac 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  when 
more  platinum  is  obtained.  The  oxide  of 
iridium  is  kept  as  such,  or  reduced  to  metal 
by  hydrogen. 

The  liquid,  from  which  the  double  chlorides 
were  separated,  contains  palladium,  rhodium, 
copper,  and  iron,  with  some  platinum  and 
iridium.  It  is  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid, 
precipitated  by  zinc  or  iron,  the  precipitate 
digested  with  muriatic  acid,  washed  with  wa- 
ter, dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  exactly  neutral- 
ized by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitated  by 
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eTftnide  of  merctury.  The  cyanide  of  palla- 
dQiim,  thrown  down  with  some  copper,  is  dis- 
•oWed  in  aqua  regia ;  after  washing,  1}  times 
as  much  chloride  of  potassium  is  added  as  there 
is  palladium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  adding  a 
Httle  aqua  regia  towards  the  last,  powdetiid, 
and  the  cnproohloride  extracted  by  alcohol, 
the  remainder,  palladochloride  of  potassium, 
may  be  precipitated  as  oxide,  or  ignited  wiUi 
salammoniac,  when  pure  palladium  remains. 

After  throwing  down  cyanide  of  palladium, 
the  liquid  is  STaporated  to  dryness  with  muri- 
atic acid,  to  expel  prussic  acid,  the  dried  mass 
mixed  and  ignited  with  1^  tinfies  as  much  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  the  potash  salts  extracted 
by  water,  the  oxide  of  copper  by  muriatic 
acid,  the  residue  mixed  with  5  times  as  much 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  kept  in  fusion  until 
it  begins  to  congeal,  extracted  with  boiling 
water,  eraporated  and  ignited  with  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  which,  after  washing, 
leaves  oxide  of  rhodium.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  metal  by  hydrogen,  or  by  a  high  heat,  or  by 
throwing  it  into  Aised  saltpeter.  The  residue, 
after  extraction  by  boiling  with  water,  is  again 
treated  with  bisulphate,  until  the  latter  ceases 
to  be  colored. 

The  residue  of  the  first  treatment  with  aqua 
regia  contains  iridium,  &c.,  together  with  irid- 
osmin.  The  latter  spangles  may  be  picked  out 
or  broken  to  powdo*  in  a  steel  mortar,  and 
treated  by  WShler's  method,  which  consists  in 
mixing  it  wi^  an  equal  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  passing  undried  chlorine  over  it  in 
an  ignited  tube;  double  chlorides  of  iridium 
and  osmium,  with  chloride  of  sodium  are 
formed,  while  a  portion  of  chloride  of  osmium, 
decomposing  with  water  into  muriatic  and 
osmic  acids,  the  latter  passes  into  a  recipient, 
which  is  connected  with  a  Tessel  containing 
ammonia  or  potassa.  The  solid  osmic  acid 
may  be  fused  and  run  into  tubes  to  be  sealed 
up,  or  treated  with  alkali  and  decomposed,  as 
in  the  first  operation.  The  contents  of  the 
tube  are  extracted  by  water,  the  clear  solution 
evaporated  to  one-half  in  a  retort  (in  the  re- 
ceiver of  which  osmic  acid  is  caught),  the  fil- 
tered liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the 
gradual  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  gently 
ignited,  and  washed  with  hot  water,  which 
leaves  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  with  iron^  os- 
tnium,  and  platinum.  It  is  reduced  to  metal 
by  hydrogen,  the  soda  extracted  by  water,  the 
iron  by  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  platinum  by 
nitromuriatic  acid.  The  powder  is  powerftilly 
pressed,  and  heated  in  a  blast  furnace.  The 
first  residue  yields  more  iridium  by  a  similar 
treatment  with  salt  and  chlorine.  The  process 
might  be  varied  so  as  to  obtain  ruthenium. 

Fritische*s  method  seems  to  be  more  perfect, 
for  dissolving  iridosmin  and  obtaining  ruthe- 
nium. Eqnti  parts  of  potassa  and  chlorate  of 
I>otas8a  are  iHised  in  a  spacious  iron  crucible, 
and  6  pts.  of  iridosmin  (not  powdered)  added. 
It  swells  and  puffs  ftrom  the  escape  of  oxygen ; 
in  a  few  minutes  water  is  poured  over  tiie  black 
mass,  gently  warmed,  poured  into  a  flask,  and 
the  several  washings  added  to  the  same.  The 
residue  is  oxide  of  iridium  and  unaltered  irid- 
osmin, which  may  be  s^arated  by  washing 
Ofver,  and  the  latter  retreated  in  the  same 
»»ntter.  The  dear,  yellow  solutien,  now  oon- 
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taining  oemiate  and  rutheniate  of  potassa,  is 
treated  with  nitric  add  ^exactly  to  saturation), 
which  throws  down  oxide  of  ruthenium,  and 
leaves  osmiate  of  potassa  in  solution.  "Rkt 
deposit  is  oxide  of  iridium,  with  some  osmium, 
and  with  the  washed-over  residue  may  be 
treated  by  salt  and  chlorme,  as  in  Wohlcr's 
method. 

The  Russian  method  of  making  massive  pla- 
tinum, consists  in  precipitating  a  solution  of 
the  metal  by  salammoniac,  gently  heating  tht 
double  salt  until  all  salammoniac  is  volatilised, 
rubbing  the  platinmn  sponge  in  a  brass  mortar 
with  water,  sifting  it  through  a  fine  sieve, 
pressing  the  dry  powder  powerfully  into  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  igniting  the  cylinder  of 
platinum  in  a  poroelain-fire  for  1}  days,  and 
hammering  it  at  a  white  heat  In  a  similar 
manner  the  large  masses  of  platinum  are  made 
for  platinum  retorts,  used  in  concentrating  oil 
of  vitrioL  For  smaller  utensils,  the  sponge 
may  be  compressed  into  a  steel  mortar  or  an 
iron  ring,  and  heated  by  an  oxygen  or  hydroxy- 
gen  fire.  Dr.  Hare  employed  his  powerftil 
hydroxygen  blowpipe  for  falsing  the  metal,  and 
succeeded  in  f^ng  28  ox.  at  once. 

iPrqp.  Platinum  is  a  soft,  flexible  metal,  spec 
grav.  of  the  hammered  21  -2 — ^21  -3,  of  fine  wire 
21*4 — ^21*6.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be 
made  into  thin  leaf;  ductile,  and  may  be  dnkwii 
nearly  to  wffg^  inch  thick  wire,  or  if  enclosed 
in  silver,  drawn  out,  and  the  silver  dissohred, 
to  "^jfiffjf  inch  thick  wire.  A  small  quantity 
of  iridium  diminishes  its  softness,  malleability, 
and  ductility.  Infusible  in  the  highest  fumaoe 
heats,  perfecUy  fbsible  by  the  hydroxygen  or 
oxygen  and  alcohol  flames,  and  by  galvanism. 

Its  resistance  to  many  chemical  agents,  to 
oxidation  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and 
its  great  infhsibility,  render  platinum  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  sdentific  inquirer,  for  the 
construction  of  crucibles  and  other  utensils. 
But  in  their  use  in  the  laboratory,  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  should  be  carefully  attended 
to : — They  are  attacked  by  chlorine  and  euoli 
mixtures  of  muriatic  acid  as  evolve  chlorine ; 
metals  heated  in  them  nearly  to  their  fusiaf 
point  are  liable  to  alloy  with  the  platinum,  es- 
pecially antimony,  arsenic,  tellurium,  bismuth, 
lead,  tin,  sine,  and  cadmium  at  low  tempera- 
tures, oopper,  silver,  and  nickel  at  higher  tem- 
peratures.; the  oxides  of  these  metals  are  dan- 
gerous if  any  substance  (carbon,  &.c.)  is  present 
which  may  reduce  them  to  the  metaUio  state ; 
even  oxides  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  dangeroas 
alone ;  phosphoric  acid,  some  i^iosphates,  and 
silicic  acid,  if  a  reducing  agent  be  presoit 
alkaline  sulphufets  and  alkaline  metallic  cya- 
nides are  dangerous ;  potassa,  soda,  and  salt- 
peter, by  continued  fusion  in  platinum,  corrode 
it  But  the  acids  and  most  of  the  oxides  may 
be  heated  in  platinum,  provided  the  tempum- 
ture  be  not  too  high,  and  the  air  have  free  ac- 
cess, to  bum  off  sulphur  and  carbon.     See 

CmiTOIBLS. 

Platinum  tponfft  is  made  by  heatkig  the  am- 
ttomochloride  of  platinum  to  low  ignition,  untO 
all  salammoniac  is  velatilixed ;  it  beoomea  more 
dense  in  proportion  to  the  heat  employed.  It 
is  employed  for  uniting  combustible  g|iaeB  with 
oxygen,  at  common  temperatures.  For  more 
vigorooB  action  it  is  used  idoiie  (iee  STDSooiar, 
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tms  o/X  for  producing  slower  eombinatlon  it 
is  powaered  by  a  wooden  pestle,,  mixed  up  with 
clay  into  balls,  and  dried ;  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  clay,  the  slower  the  action  on  mixed 
gases.  Platinnm  black  is  a  very  finely-divided 
metal,  and  exhibits  a  much  more  powerful  ac- 
tion than  the  sponge.  It  is  made,  1.  by  fusing 
platinnm  (or  even  platinum  sand)  with  copper, 
zinc,  or  potassium,  and  extracting  these  metals 
in  the  first  case  with  nitric  acid,  in  tiie  second 
by  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  successiTely,  end 
in  the  last  by  water.  2.  By  precipitating 
mixed  solutions  of  platinum  and  iron  by  am- 
monia, drying  and  reducing  by  hydrogen,  and 
extracting  iron  by  muriatic  acid.  8.  By  pre- 
cipitating a  dilute  and  acid  platinum  solution 
by  sine.  4.  By  precipitating  a  platinum  solu- 
tion by  organic  substances,  as  alcohol,  sugar, 
formic  and  tartaric  acids,  &o.,  employing  an 
alkali  at  the  same  time,  to  take  up  the  chlo- 
rine, if  the  solution  contained  it.  Liebig's 
method  consists  in  dissolving  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, PtCl,  in  hot,  concentrated  potassa,  in  a 
large  vessel,  and  adding  alcohol  to  it  while  hot, 
wi£  constant  stirring,  until  effervescence  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  After 
settling,  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  black 
boiled  successively  with  alcohol,  muriatic  acid, 
potassa,  and  several  times  with  water,  decant- 
ing each  time,  and  finally  drying  by  evapora- 
tion. It  should  always  be  washed  with  acid, 
alkali,  and  water. 

Platinum  sponge  and  black  absorb  gases 
powerfully,  so  that  if  extracted  by  heat  and 
the  air-pump,  and  then  suddenly  admitted,  the 
rapid  absorption  may  ignite  the  platinum. 
According  to  Ddbereiner,  it  absorbs  oxygen 
and  not  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  Liebig's 
black  is  said  to  absorb  250  times  its  volume 
of  oxygen,  which  gives  a  compression  of  1000 
atmospheres,  calculating  the  pores  at  }^th  of 
the  volume,  /compare  this  with  charcoal,  imder 
Absobption.)  It  unites  gases,  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  powerfully ;  and  even  fine  platinum 
vrire,  heated  to  122°,  will  unite  them  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  become  ignited ;  it  unites  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  oxygen  to  sulphuric  acid ;  it  ox- 
idizee  alcohol  to  acetic  acid,  which  may  even 
go  to  carbonic  acid  and  water;  sponge  and 
fine  wire,  in  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  become  ig- 
nited, and  produces  acetic  and  acetous  acids ; 
blac^  in  the  vapor)  produces  acetic  acid  and 
ncetal ;  from  methylic  alcohol  it  produces  for- 
mic acid.  It  also  produces  metamorphoses  in 
compounds:  in  a  mixture  of  saltpeter  with 
potassa  and  alcohol,  it  produces  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia ;  in  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and 
hydrogen,  witii  heat,  it  yieldd  cyanide  of  am- 
monium, &c.  When,  after  use,  the  black  has 
lost  much  of  its  power,  it  may  be  restored  by 
boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  washing  with  wa- 
ter, and  then  ammoniacal  water. 

Sym.  Pt.  Eq.  =  99,  (ts  98-68,  H.  s  1  or 
1233-499.    0.  ss  100,  Bert.) 

Compound^.  1.  Oxygen.  Oxide  of  Platinum^ 
PtO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  chloride  of 
platinum,  PtCl,  by  a  solution  of  potassa,  gentiy 
warmed,  and  washing.  It  is  a  black,  volumi- 
nous powder,  losing  its  water  by  a  gentie  heat, 
and  its  oxygen  by  ignition.  It  dissolves  in 
acids  to  salts,  which  are  red,  brown,  and  color- 
l6M,  preoipitable  by  sulphohydrogen,  and  solu- 


ble in  an  exeeet  of  sulphuret  of  ammonina ; 
colored  reddish  brown  without  precipitation, 
by  tin  salt ;  precipitated  black  by  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury;  excess  of  ammonia 
throws  down  green  chloride  of  platinum  and 
ammonia;  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  4 
brownish  precipitate  and  brownish  red  solu- 
tion; not  affected  by  potassa,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda,  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, yellow  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  or 
oxalic  acid. 

Platinum'Oxid&^unMnoma.  Thesuli^iate(2NHj, 
PtO,  SO,)  is  precipitated  by  barytic  water,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  apart  from  air,  and  then  in 
vacuo  to  crystallisation.  Its  formula  is  2  NH., 
PtO,  or  NHgPt  4-  NH.O;  of  the  crystalliaed, 
NH,,  PtO  -f  NH4O.  it  acts  as  a  strong  alka- 
line base,  is  d^quescent,  forms  neutriU  salts 
with  adds,  firom  which  bases  again  precipitate 
it  unaltered.  By  keeping  it  heated  to  212^,  it 
loses  1  equiv.  HO  and  ammonia,  forming  NH,, 
PtO  (or  NH,Pt,  0),  which  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter and  ilmmonia,  and  forms  explosive,  insolu- 
ble salts. 

Binoxide  of  Pt,  PtO,,  is  preeipitated  as  a 
hydrate  from  the  nitrate,  by  potassa,  or  fr<Mn 
heated  sulphate  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ex- 
tracting the  lime  from  the  precipitate  by  acetic 
acid,  and  then  water.  A  brown  powder,  whidi 
loses  Water  by  heating  and  becomes  the  black 
oxide,  which  frurther  heating  resolves  into 
metal  and  oxygen;  The  salts  of  this  oxide 
are  made  by  adding  to  bichloride  of  platinum 
an  alkaline  salt,  sulphate,  &c.,  as  long  as  the 
double  potassachloride  precipitatee.  The  solu- 
tions are  yellow  or  brown,  and  reducible  te 
metal  (black)  by  metals  and  organic  bodies; 
preoipitable  black  by  sulphohydrogen,  and 
soluUe  in  excess  sulphohydrate  of  ammonium; 
by  iodide  of  potassium,  brown  or  a  brown  red 
coloring ;  tin  salt  a  similar  coloring,  and  gpra- 
dually  a  precipitate;  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury,  reddish  yellow  precipitate;  in  the 
chloride  soldtion,  potassium  and  ammonium 
chlorides  give  the  yellow,  double  alkaline  chlo- 
ride. They  are  not  precipitated  by  common 
salt,  phosphate  of  soda,  oxalic  acid,  nut  galls ; 
nor  by  phosphuretted  hydrogen  or  cyanide  of 
mercury,  which  distinguishes  it  from  palla- 
dium, nor  by  copperas,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  silver,  gold,  and  palladium. 

2:  Su^hur.  /9u^A«reto/Pt,  PtS,  is  formed 
by  precipitating  a  protosalt  by  alkaline  sul- 
phuret,  or  by  igniting  the  sponge  and  sulphur 
together.  A  blue  black  powder,  losing  all  sul- 
phur by  ignition  in  the  air,  alone  or  with  sine, 
chlorate,  or  nitrate  of  potassa. 

BiauJphuret  of  Pt^  PtS,,  formed  by  precipi- 
tating the  binoxide  salts  by  alkaline  sulphuret, 
or  by  heating  8  pts.  platinum-salammoniac  with 
2  pts.  sulphur,  is  a  black  gray  powder,  simi- 
larly decomposed  to  the  preceding. 

8.  Photphwret  of  Pt,  Phosphorus  and  char- 
coal, or  phosphorus  alone,  heated  with  plati- 
num, yields  a  phosphuret,  white,  metallic, 
briitie,  and  fusible. 

4.  Nitruret  of  Pt  When  platinoxide-am- 
monia  is  kept  at  856^  in  a  retort,  ammonia 
and  water  pass  off,  leaving  Pt,N,  which  at 
874®  is  suddenly  resolved  into  nitrogen  and 
platinum. 

5.  AUoys.     Platinum  readily  unites  with 
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oilier  metals  by  heat,  and  the  umon  is  often  so 
Tiolent  as  to  evolye  light  and  heat ;  the  alloys 
are  quite  fnsible.  The  alloy  with  potassiam 
or  sodium  is  shining,  brittle,  decomposed  by 
water ;  wiUi  antimony  steel-gray,  brittle,  crys- 
talline ;  with  arsenic,  brittle  and  yery  fusible 
(in  both  these  last  the  metals  may  be  oxidised 
by  heating  in  the  air,  leaving  malleable  plati- 
num] ;  with  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  gray, 
brittle ;  with  bismuUi  and  zinc,  bluish,  brittle, 
yery  fusible ;  with  lead,  reddish,  brittle ;  with 
tin  and  cadmium,  silyer-white ;  with  copper, 
pale-yellow,  malleable ;  with  nickel,  yellowish 
white,  malleable,  magnetic;  with  iron,  hard,, 
malleable  (99  pts.  iron  to  1  pt.  platinum  is  not 
attacked  by  common  nitric  acid) ;  with  steel, 
9  pts.  Pt  4-  2  pts.  steel  a  perfect  alloy,  spec, 
gray.  16-88,  not  tarnishing  m  the  air ; — 1  Pt  •{- 
1  steel,  spec.  gray.  9*862,  receiyes  a  good 
polish ; — 1  Pt  +  67  steel,  well  adapted  to  cut- 
ting tools ;— 1  Pt  4-  100  steel,  less  hard,  but 
tougher  than  siWer-steel ; — 1  Pt  4-  200  steel, 
adapted  to  razors;  it  also  unites  with  gold, 
palladium,  and  iridium. 

ffaloidSaUt.  Chlorine.  1.  a.  Chloride  of  Ft., 
PtCl,  obtained  by  heating  the  bichloride  to  the 
melting  point  of  tin ;  is  resolyed  by  higher  heat 
into  chlorine  and  platinum,  and  by  boiling 
aqua-regia  into  bichloride,  soluble  in  strong 
muriatic  acid.  By  adding  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  or  ammonium  to  this  last  solu- 
tion, the  red,  double  salt,  KCl  (NaCl  or  NH^Cl) 
•f  PtCl,  is  obtained. 

b.  Chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia  is  ob- 
tained by  dropping  the  acid  solution  of  the 
chloride  into  hot  ammonia,  or  by  passing  sul- 
phurous acid  into  bichloride  until  it  ceases  to 
precipitate  with  salammoniac,  heating  to  boil- 
ing, and  super-saturating  with  ammonia ;  green 
crystals  separate  f^om  me  cooling  solution,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  muriatic  acid, 
with  the  form.  PtCl  -f  NH-.  By  boiling  them 
with  water  for  some  time,  tney  pass  into  a  yel- 
low modification  of  the  same  composition. 

c.  Beiset's  chlorammonium-platinamid  has 
the  same  composition,  with  the  addition  of  1 
equiy.  ammonia,  yiz.,  2  NH,,  PtCl,  or  PtNH, 
+  NH4CI.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  above 
green  variety  with  ammonia  (replacing  some 
of  the  latter  as  it  evaporates)  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. (Reiset,)  Or  by  dissolving  PtCl  in 
muriatic  acid,  saturating  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  heating  the  liquid  with  the  gradual 
addition  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  until 
the  red  color  of  the  liquid  (PtCl,  NHjCI)  has 
passed  into  yellow,  when  a  green  body  sepa- 
rates, from  which  the  liquid,  still  boUing,  is 
Stored.  The  cooling  solution  deposits  the 
above  yellow,  NH,,  PtCl,  and  the  new  salt  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol.  By 
warming  the  NH,,  PtCl  with  ammonia,  it 
passes  into  the  same  body.  (Peyrone.)  It  is 
white,  soluble  in  water,  crystallizable,  and 
forms  salts  with  other  acids  besides  the  muri- 
atic. These  salts  are  conveniently  prepared 
by  adding  to  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride, 
2  NH,,  PtCl,  another  acid,  when  the  salt  either 
precipitates  or  soon  separates  in  crystals. 
These  salts  are  neutral,  generally  colorless, 
and  have  no  taste  of  platinum.  The  form,  of 
tiie  nitrate  is  NHjPt  +  NH^O,  NO,,  or  2  NH^ 
PtO,  NO..    Eeitet  ^  Ptyrone. 


d,  Qros*s  base,  platinochloramid-oxide  if 
ammonium  is  only  known  in  ooiAbination  with 
acids.  The  nitrate  is  formed  by  digesting  tiie 
green  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia  (i) 
with  nitric  acid,  until  it  becomes  white,  m»- 
solving  in  hot  water  to  saturation,  a»d  ozys- 
tallizing;  several  crystallizations  purify  it; 
form.  NHjPta  +  NH.O,  NO,.  The  sulphate 
and  oxalate  are  made  by  adding  these  acids  to 
the  nitrate,  and  crystaUizing ;  the  phosphate, 
carbonate,  formiate,  and  tartrate,  by  adding 
the  alkaline  salts  to  the  nitrate,  and  the  chlo- 
ride, NH,PtCl  +  NH4CI,  by  adding  common 
salt  or  muriatic  acid. 

2.  Bichloride  of  PL  Obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  aqua-regia,  and  evaporating  in 
a  water-bath  to  dryness:  if  evaporated  too 
strongly,  some  chloride  is  produced,  whiok 
gives  a  darker  solution.  It  sometimes  crys- 
tallizes with  10  HO.  Form,  of  the  dry  salt, 
PtClg,  containing  68*8  pr.  ct.  platinum.  Red- 
dish brown  mass,  dissolving  in  water  with  a 
yellower  hue,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  re- 
duced by  heat  first  to  chloride,  and  then  to 
metal.  It  forms  double  salts  with  metallie 
chlorides,  of  which  those  with  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, ammonium,  and  sodium  are  the  moet 
important  The  two  former,  KGl  -f  PtCl^ 
(containing  40*61  pr.  ct.  platinum  -|-  80*52 
KCl  +  28-97  CI),  and  NH^Cl,  Pta,  (witii  44-36 
pr.  ct  platinumj,  are  lemon-yellow  (orang«  in 
crystals),  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  pure 
and  aciaulated,  more  so  in  hot,  and  still  more 
in  alkaline  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  60 
or  more  pr.  ct ;  the  potassium  salt  is  deeom- 

Sosed  only  by  a  strong  heat,  more  readily  in 
ydrogen;  the  ammonium  salt  more  reaidily 
decomposed.  The  sodium  double  salt,  NaCI, 
PtG,  4-  6  HO,  is  crystallizable  and  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  salt  of 
barium  has  4  HO,  of  strontium  and  of  calcina 
8  HO ;  those  of  magnesium,  manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  cadmium,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  have 
6  HO,  and  are  isomorphic,  hexagonal  prisms; 
they  are  yellowish,  soluble,  some  of  them  deli- 
quescent; there  is  a  yellow,  basic,  insoluUe 
silver  double  salt. 

8.  Bibromide  and  Bimodide  0/  Pi,  PtBr,  and 
PtI,.  Formed  by  solution  of  platinum  in  ni- 
tric mixed  acid  with  bromhydnc  or  iodhydrie 
acid ;  dark  brown  and  black,  crystalline,  form- 
ing double  salts  with  metallic  bromides  and 
iodides.  The  iodide,  PtI,  is  formed  by  heating 
chloride  of  Pt  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  so- 
lution; it  is  a  black  powder,  combines  with 
ammonia  by  boiling  the  following  amid-salt, 
forming  Ptf,  NH^.  The  iodammonium-platin- 
amid  is  obtained  from  the  sulphate  of  Beiset's 
salt  (1.  c),  and  iodide  of  barium ;  formula 
NH  J,  PtNHg.  The  bromide  and  its  amid  salt 
are  similar  and  similarly  formed. 

4.  Bifiuoride,  PtF.,  forms  double  salts  with 
alkaline  fluorides,  which  are  uncrystallizable. 
OxysalU,  1.  SulphaU  of  Oxide  o/P«.  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  oxide 
in  potassa,  by  exactiy  neutralizing  with  po- 
tassa,  and  dissolving  the  precipitated  oxide  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  this  and  the  nitrate, 
similarly  made,  foi-m  brown  solutions.  They 
unite  with  ammonia,  when  the  ammoniac^ 
chloride  (1.  b.)  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  or 
nitrate  01  silver. 


PLATINUM. 


POLYHYDRITE. 


2.  Sulphate  of  Binoxide  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing bioUoride  by  Bulphoric- acid;  it  is 
soluble  and  orystalliiable. 

8.  Su^hUe  of  Oxide  is  obtained  by  passing 
sulphurooa  acid  through  water,  suspending  the 
oxide;  it  forma  double  salts  with  soda  and 
ammonia.  There  is  also  a  sulphite  of  bin- 
oxide. 

4.  NUraU  of  Binoxide  is  obtained  direct,  or 
<by  decomposing  the  sulphate  by  nitrate  of 
"baryta.  It  forms  basic  double  salts,  with 
potassa  and  soda. 

PLATINUM.  Min.  Generally  in  rounded, 
irregular  grains.  Cryst.  Regular,  cubic.  H. 
s  4  — 5.  0.  s=  17—19.  Metallic,  steel-gray, 
ductUe,  sometimes  magnetic  from  Uie  presence 
of  iron.  Soluble  in  nitro-muriatio  acid;  un- 
altered by  blowpipe,  heat,  and  fluxes.  See 
Platinum,  Chem. 

PLEONAST.    See  Spinell. 

PLINIAN.  Min,  A  mineral  described  by 
Breithaupt,  belonging  to  the  Oblique  rhombic 
system,  of  G.  =  6-8,  from  St.  Gotthardt,  £h- 
renfHedersdorf,  &c.,  but  identical  in  composi- 
tion with  Absbnical  Ptbites,  which  is  there- 
fore dimorphic. 

PLUMBAGIN.  Ckem.  A  neutral  substance, 
obtained  from  the  Plumbago  EuropcRa^  in 
orange-yellow  crystals.  Its  hot,  aqueous  so- 
lution is  reddened  by  alkalies,  but  acids  re- 
store the  yellow  color.  Is '  also  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

PLUMBAGO.     See  Graphiti. 

PLUMBIC  OCHRE.  Min.  Oer,  Bleiglatte. 
G.  =5  8.  Massiye,  lemon-yellow,  and  fawn 
colored ;  opake.  It  fuses  readily  on  charcoal, 
and  yields  metallic  lead.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  usually  with  effenresoence,  from  a  little 
white  lead,  and  sometimes  leayes  a  little  brown 
oxide,  from  the  presence  of  minium.  It  occurs 
at  Mine  &  la  Motte,  Madison  Co.,  Missouri, 
and  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe  Co.,  Virginia. 

PLUMBOCALCITE.  Min.  It  is  only  a  car- 
bonate of  lime,  replaced  by  a  small  quantity 
(2 — 7  pr.  ct.)  of  carbonate  of  lead.  From 
Wanlockhead,  &c. 

PLUMBORESINITE.  Min.  Syn.  Plumbo- 
gummite,  Plombgomme,  Bleigummi,  Gummi- 
spath.  In  powder  and  column&r  aggregations. 
U.:=  4—4-5.  G.  =:  4-88— 6-4.  Yellowish  and 
brown ;  resinous ;  translucent ;  resembles  Ara- 
bic gum.  Yields  water  in  a  tube,  and  decrepi- 
tates ;  on  coal  it  whitens,  swells,  and  partially 
fuses  in  a  strong  fire ;  soluble  in  fluxes ;  re- 
duced by  soda  to  lead ;  cobalt  solution  gives  a 
pure  blue;  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Berxelius 
makes  it  6-hydrous  bin-aluminate  of  lead,  but 
Damour's  analysis  gives  the  form.  8  PbO,  PO^ 
+  6  (ALO,,  8  HO).     From  Huel  Goet,  &c. 

PLUMBOSTIB.    See  Boulanoibitk. 

POLIANITE  is  Ptbolusitb. 

POLLEN.  Bot.  The  pulverulent  matter 
enclosed  in  the  anthers  of  a  plant 

POLLUX.  Min.  CrystalUne.  H.  =  6.  G. 
=s  2*87.  Colorless,  vitreous,  transparent. 
Gives  a  little  water  in  a  tube ;  becomes  white 
and  opake  by  ignition;  thin  splinters  are 
rounded  to  a  blebby  enamel,  coloring  the  flame 
reddish  yellow  from  lithia.  Soluble  in  muri- 
atic acid,  leaving  earthy  silica.  Plattner 
found  in  it  16'5  pr.  ct  potassa  and  10*5  soda. 


The  analysis  is  imperfect,  but  BerzeliuB  gives 
the  probable  form.  RO,  SiOj  -f  NaO,  SiO,  + 
AljOj,  SiO^.  There  is  probably  some  error  in 
the  analysis,  or  the  large  percentage  of  alkali 
would  render  it  more  fusible.  (J,  C.  B.)  From 
the  granite  of  Elba,  associated  with  tourmalin 
and  beryl. 

POLYADELPHITE.     See  Gabotet. 

POLYARGITE.  Min.  In  grains  and  foli- 
ated masses.  H.  ^4.  G.  as  2*7.  Colorless, 
red,  violet;  pearly  on  cleavage  plane;  sub- 
transparent  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Bosellan.  From  the  granite  of  Tunaberg, 
Sweden. 

POLYBASITE.  Min.  Eugenglani.  Cryst 
Hexagonal.  H.  =  2  — 8.  G.  =  6*214.  Blacl^ 
metallic,  opake.  It  gives  the  odor  of  sulphur 
heated  in  an  open  tube,  a  coating  of  antimony 
on  coal,  and  mixed  with  soda  and  coal,  the 
odor  of  arsenic.  Yields  a  large  bead  of  silver 
by  cupellation.  Form.  See  Amtimokial  Obbs  ; 
a  general  formula  would  be  RS.  +  8  RS,  in 
which  the  1st  R  s=  As  and  Sb,  andf  the  2d  R  =s 
Ag  and  Cu,.     From  Guanaxuato,  Mexico. 

POLYCHROITE.     See  Sajpbon. 

POLYCHROME.  Chem.  Form.  CieH^O,^ 
(Trommedorff,  Jr.).  A  kind  of  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  quassia-wood,  horse-chestnut, 
and  several  other  plants.  Crystallizes  from 
solution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
solution  in  hot  water  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 
A  solution  of  1  pt  in  1,600,000  ot  water,  ex- 
hibits by  reflected  light  a  beautiful  play  of 
colors,  which  is  heightened  by  alkalies,  and 
destroyed  by  acids. 

POLYCHROMIC  ACID.    See  Alobtio  Acid. 

POLYCRASE.  Min.  Cryst  Right  rhombia 
H.  =  6-6  — 6.  G.  =:5-l.  Blac^  very  lus- 
trous ;  brown  streak.  Infusible,  giving  yellow 
glasses  with  the  fluxes  in  the  outer  flame,  and 
brown  in  the  inner.  Soluble  in  heated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  contains  columbio  and  niobic 
acids,  and  oxide  of  uranium.  In  granite,  Hit- 
tero,  Norway. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Syn.  P.  Virginea. 
The  root  contains  polygalic,  virgineic,  pectic, 
and  tannic  acids,  yellow  coloring  and  bitter 
matters,  gum,  albumen,  cerin,  fixed  oil,  and 
salts. 

PolygaUc  Acid.  Syn.  Senegin,  Polygalin. 
C,,H,gOj,.  The  active  principle  of  the  root 
A  white,  odorless,  poisonous  powder,  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether 
and  the  oils.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  and  forms  salts 
of  which  those  with  the  alkalies  are  soluble, 
but  not  crystallizable. 

Virgineic  Acid.  A  volatile,  oily  liquid,  ana- 
logous to  valerianic  acid,  of  red  color,  disa- 
greeable, pungent  odor,  and  acrid  taste.  Is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  caustic  potassa. 

POLYHALITE.  Min.  Blodit  Cryst  Right 
rhombic,  and  fibrous.  H.  s:.2:§-— 8.  G.  :s 
2-77.  Flesh-red,  yellowish;  resmbus;  trans- 
lucent, opake;  taste  slight,  bitter,  astringent 
It  yields  water,  und  ibises  on  coal  to  reddish 
globules ;  soluble  in  borax  to  a  dark-red  glass. 
Soluble  in  water,  leaving  gypsum.  Form. 
(KG,  SO, -f  MgO,  SO,  -f  HO)  -f  2  (CaO,  SO,) 
-{-  HO.    From  salt  mines  of  Ischel,  Aussee,  &c. 

POLYHYDRITE.    Min.    Liver-brown,  vitre- 
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POLYLITE. 

OBtt  ^{tn^^p   O^  SB  2*12.    It  in  A  bjdroai  pergiE* 
«]ito  of,  iTOiij  from  BpeitenbTunn  in  Erxgebirjif* 
PUirlfUfE,  ftliied  to  HoMsntRHPK  or  Ac- 

POLOtERIC  ISOMORPHISM.  Jfm,  T. 
Soboor«ir  hoa  cndoaTored  to  prt>¥e  that  ft  p»r- 
tlctilar  kinil  of  iaomorpbij^m  plajd  an  tmport- 
ftnt  part  lu  tbe  iDiut^r^l  kLagdom,  tik.  :  tbftt  1 
cquiT.  of  mAgneBia  or  its  i»(»uiorphoag  baf^e?, 
ItuOf  CoOf  Hcc,  may  be  r^plucoil  hy  8  pqiiits. 
0f  water,  without  altsrrttioii  of  form.  Thuii 
ohloropbidte  baa  the  f<jrm.  3  FeO,  SiO,,  Mifl 
VUttifi  verpeotinefl  iLre  nearly  2  SiO^  4^  5  ^I^ 
-j-  3  HO,  But  if  a  HO  =  MgO.  tliu  propor- 
liun  booomoa  simply  2  SiO^  -|-  6  MgO^  or 
aMgO,  SiO^.  Bo  tbat  udng  R  for  tbe  r^di- 
o«i«,  llie  gc»ersl  formuU  for  Berpeotine,  cblo* 
ropbii[t«^  dewe^vlite,  dt^rm^tli^  &c.,  would  be 
B  U(>,  ^iOj  ;  bnt  Scheerer  enclosos  the  ii&o&i4>f* 
pbici  (expression  KG  Ln  &  piwetitUosiB^  signifying 
the  rep] Hc foment  fibovo  alluded  to,  writing  tb^ 
form,  {mm  SiOj.  He  hIbo  maumoa  CaO  = 
S  HO,  an*i  tbcfo  ^ewi  kre  applied  to  phoa* 
pliAtes^  araeiiiut«0,  sulpltfttea^  AJid  bora  tea. 

Now,  altbougb  aimpler  formula  result  froui 
ihia  theory,  jot  it  is  a  metre  theorj^  and  not 
w«ll  grounded,  for  bo  adn^iLa  tbftt  it  ia  not  of 
nnivL'Taat  appllc&iion,  atid  thot  the  water  in 
teotllos  i^  tliat  of  L'rysttillisiLtiun.  But  ir  MgO 
ss=  H  HO  in  compounds,  tii^y  ought  to  bare  tlii? 
sani^  ^ryBtalliue  form  alotic.  M  ore  over  ^  moat 
a«rpentineti  ciinnot  be  brought  under  hi^  for- 
mula, without  rftjocting  some  of  the  results  of 
aoal^sla^  and  the  Bame  may  be  s&id  of  other 
dUioalea.  Rammeiaberg  haa  put  together  the 
rw^ltit  of  I A  «tialy»os  of  serpen  title,  from 
which  the  pruportiuna  of  MgO  :  HO  :  Si(^j 
are  &  :  1!  :  4,  and  by  putting  G  110  ^  '2  MgL>, 
the  formula  would  be  II  3^1  gO,  4  fc^iO,.  ^hith  is 
incompatiblo  with  Schaerer'a  formula.  More- 
over, bis  illufetrurtioiLg  are  ubietiy  i&kau  from 
minerals,  which  piny  an  importuiit  part  in 
paeudomorphii^m,  and  are  oltna  of  doubtful 
forni  and  of  variable  oomposuloii. 

POLYMKlimi^l.     See  Uomkkh^h. 

PULVJIIGNITE.  Min.  Cryst  Right  rhom- 
bic, priamatic,  terminated  by  the  8-hedron. 
H.  =  i>'5,  G.  =  4-T7  — 4-85,  Back  :  eub- 
jneinllic,  brlHiaiit  j  opake  ;  brilliant  eoDiiboidal 
fraeturo,  and  dark  brown  atreak,  unaltered 
alone  by  beat;  gives  iron  roaetion  in  boras;, 
and  with  mic.  salt  u  bead  becoming  reddiijh  in 
tlie  inner  flame.  DeoompoBed  iu  powder  by 
oil  of  vitriol,  U  coutJiiiiH  TiOjn  /-rgOj.  FcgOg, 
MGjO^,  Ce^Og,  CaO,  YO ;  but  the  ditficultiea  of 
the  aualy^iis  present  the  conatruction  of  a  for- 
mula, FrieikriekaTiiru,  Norway,  aud  Beverly, 
Ma^E^acbusett^. 

POLVJ^PH.ERITK.     See  PvitosjoEHtlTK, 

POLYXKS.     See  Platinl3«. 

POMPIK^LIX,     See  Oxide  of  Zisc. 

POONAULITE.  Min.  Cry»L  Right  rhom- 
bk.  H.  ^  -0  —  5%5.  G.  s=  li*lij2.  l^hite, 
▼itreous,  transparent,  tranf^lncent.  Behavior 
like  MKflorvi'E.  Form.  3  (CaO,  SiO.)  + 
DtAIaUg,  SiOj)  +  12  HO.  It  may  be  viewed 
Ofl  S  etiuiva.  acolezite  (meaotvpe)  +  2  (Al^O^, 
SiOjl  +  3  HO.     From  Poohnah,  HindostarL 

rOPULlN.  Chtm.  Eiista  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  the  Populus  iremul^  and  other  specie ji 
gf  poplar,  la  very  aunlo^^^isU  BoIiolUi  though 
S38 
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diflering  In  msakf  pTOfwf^^Lm^    CrjBU£liaw  ll 
widlei  ailky  iM#dl«%  is  &  iWMliab  tAtfle.    li 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  In  7U  piii.  at  boiling  ftt-im, 
and  on  diatlllation  yields  an  m\  wlikb  dt 
benzoic  aoid.     Sulphuric  iMiid  rcddetii  it 

POBCRLAIN  CLA V.    See  Clat  Awi  CLuilel 

POHCELALV  JASPER.  O*^  C1«J  hA 
wbtch  have  been  semiTitrifie*!  by  igntou*  r^aib. 
A  flue  loottlity  in  Himefaberg,  near  tb«  tikj* 
bed  a,  whence  Hessian  CTttciblea  we  mdt. 

PORCELAIN  8PAE.  Mi/^,  laju^uafvpnakj. 
fl.  =±  6  v5.  G .  =  2  05  —  2*68.  W  hit*,  yvl\tm- 
ish  ;  pearly  on  cl oarage  plan*  i  tnwii^miL 
PuFT  by  bent,  fusing  U>  a  <}I«sri  faZi&lfj^Mi 
l>ecompoaed  by  muriatic  amiL  Aeeorami'  U 
Fuetie'iS  analjaiti,  t^i«  furra.  la  NaCl  -f 
SiO^  4-  AljOj,  SiO^j.  From  Ul*ei 
Bavaria. 

PORPHrnoXlN,    8*e  Ovit:m, 

PORPHYRY.  atQL  A  f«| 
chat Afitt^rt led  by  distiijot  uui 
cryatals  of  feldspar.  H«iic«  gtmuUt, 
and  trap  may  b«  t^orphyHtSc*  II  iMinite  if 
both  t»at»«m  And  Mod  a  feld^piuv,  «f  n£ftv«t* 
idt»  of  iffODk  alumtna»  4o. 

FOTABH  COPPEIRAS.      Bm  5^  itnd^  C^ 

QtTIHSTTl. 

PUTABSIUM.  CAfffii.  Qtr.  IUIiiml  B* 
ne^mo  pota&aium  ia  from  potaah,  nbti  l|i»  ttm 
the  solution  of  ashes  of  iflaati^  boil«4d0nli 
iron  pota.  A  crude  salt  La  frtU)  eaJIfd  p«iaA 
&nd  pearlnid].  Kalium  is  frtmt  the  fPtisit 
word  atkati,  by  which  the  8ar*cei««  JtM^ 
the  a^iie?  of  eea ^plants,  «4id  itibM<{i«il^ 
othera  the  AshcB  of  land  pliint^,  no  lOJlerem 
beinp  known  bciween  potAah  and  sf^da.  thrls 
differi'ut  naturea  wero  firat  ghown  &buGt  iLt 
middle  of  the  laat  centiu-y,  and  the  nanis 
vegetable  (potai^li)  t%tid  mineral  (^od*,)  ^IXtk 
at  first  ujierl,  gave  place  to  potA£h  and  sooi 
The  me!l*l  potassium  wiva  firat  aeparated  by  H 
Davy,  in  1807.  It  oocurai  in  tliie  ji;«be9  of  lu^I 
plKQtss  aod  of  animaK  and  is  therefore  *  <!*ii- 
Btituent  of  all  Aoila,  in  ti early  all  thkj^  aMi 
ganda,  and  their  rocka :  in  Urge  qaaaiig-  i» 
fiildspar,  and  in  smiUler  qi&antity  in  ii«ij 
otber  aimple  minora  la :  in  minute  qiuiiti^  in 
most  limeatoneHi  in  coat  it^d  iron  ores;  ia 
aea -water  and  moet  mineral  watera. 

TuE  Metal  asd  it»  No!?-*ALneB  Coirp^cyr* 

1 .  Poiffwium.  Prtp,  It  was  firat  prepirri 
by  Davy,  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  galfifiif 
battery  on  oau^^dc  potaj^aa,  and  eub>)ei;eeatlf 
by  Gay-Luasftc  and  Th<^nard,  by  igniting  o^*" 
tie  potaasa  with  iron  filingia  and  wire  (u  m  irao 
tube.  The  beat  mctliod  is  that  of  firnBi*. 
modified  by  ^Vohler^  which  <M}n&ijt»  in  ifoiliV 
a  mixture  of  charred  cre^m  of  t4Ttftf  a* 
charcoal  in  a  mereury  fla&k  (of  wrought  Wrti- 
4  pts.  purified  potaah  may  be  disiolved  b  w** 
ter,  1  pt.  fiao  and  then  1  pt.  eoarse  ehuicd 
stirred  iii»  and  tlie  whole  erapora^t«d  U  ^' 
ncss  ■  and  such  a  mixture  answers  as  wdJ  *' 
the  preeediug.  The  tlask  is  laid  hom^ffltillf 
in  the  fire,  an  iron  tube  (6  incbei  leng)  b***! 
screwed  in  the  openiiig*  The  reeeirci'  e«wi** 
of  two  copper  veaaela,  the  lower  oi»  ^ 
above  and  largo r,  and  J  or  more  fiUrf  ^^^ 
n Aphtha ;  the  upper  one  open  below  an*!  F^ 
ing  into  the  otbor^  mo  that  the  naphtha  H^ 
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its  interior  from  the  air.  This  upper  one  has 
three  openings  towards  its  upper  part,  into 
one  of  which  the  iron  tube  of  the  flask  is  to  be 
passed,  and  opposite  it  another,  closed  by  a 
oork,  which  is  now  and  then  opened  to  insert 
in  anger  or  wire,  to  clean  out  the  iron  tube ; 
Ike  thml  is  designed  for  the  escape  of  carbonic 
oxide,  &c.,  aud  may  be  provided  with  a  tin 
tabe  passing  into  a  cold  iron  vessel,  to  con- 
dense croconic  acid  from  the  gas.  The  larger 
vessel  is  set  in  a  shallow  water  vessel  to  cool 
it.  The  charged  flask  is  heated  until  greenish 
vapors  and  self-igniting  gas  appear ;  the  iron 
tube  is  then  juined  to  the  receiver,  and  a  strong 
heat  given,  but  not  sufficient  to  bum  away  the 
iron  flask  too  rapidly.  The  tube  must  be  bored 
ss  often  as  it  appears  to  be  stopping ;  if  stopped, 
and  if  it  cannot  bo  opened  by  the  augur,  the 
heat  should  be  removed,  for  if  opened  after 
stopping,  there  is  great  danger  of  compressed 
gas  in  the  flask  suddenly  bursting  through  and 
driving  out  ignited  potassium.  The  operator 
should  therefore  stand  on  one  side,  and  have 
his  hands  protected.  When  the  operation  has 
ceased,  the  water  vessel  is  removed,  the  re- 
eeiver  separated  from  the  iron  tube,  and  the 
openings  closed  with  corks.  After  cooling  a 
fittle  the  inner  vessel  is  taken  out,  the  deposits 
onickly  moi-stened  with  naphtha,  and  scratched 
down  into  naphtha.  If  the  naphtha  take  fire, 
it  is  extingui><hed  by  covering  the  whole  with 
ft  cloth  or  boards.  The  black,  carbonaceous 
uass  is  either  redistilled  to  gain  potassium,  or 
hw  eolation  in  water  is  used  for  preparation  of 
rnodiionate  and  croconate  of  potassa.  Potas- 
sium and  the  black  substance  is  also  extracted 
from  the  iron  tube,  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
ftpparatus  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  many 
hoars  before  collecting  the  potassium,  as  the 
flioistnre  of  the  air  condensing  in  it,  may  give 
rise  to  dangerous  explosions.  In  the  best 
operations,  nearly  one-half  of  the  potassium 
present  in  the  potash  may  be  obtained.  The 
metal  thus  obtained,  and  the  coaly  matter, 
may  be  purified  by  distillation  from  an  iron 
retort,  the  metal  being  received  under  naph- 
tha as  before.  It  is  always  preserved  in 
naphtha. 

Prop.  A  silver-white,  lustrous  metal,  crys- 
tallizing in  cubes  by  sublimation ;  spec.  grav. 
0*865;  brittle  at  32^  ordinarily  like  wax,  per- 
Ibetly  liquid  at  136°,  volatile  at  low  redness  in 
green  vapors.  One  of  its  most  striking  pro- 
perties is  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  it  at- 
tracts from  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  soon 
becomes  white.  When  thrown  on  water  it  in- 
■tftntly  inflames  with  a  purplish  light,  giving 
off  light  vapors,  and  continues  floating  on 
the  siuface  until  nearly  all  consumed ;  in  this 
action  it  decomposes  water,  taking  up  oxygen, 
and  giving  off  hydrogen,  which  inflames  from 
the  intense  heat  evolved,  while  a  portion  of  the 
metal  volatilizing  gives  the  purple  hue  to  the 
fliame ;  K  +  IIO  =  KO  +  H.  By  its  powerful 
affinity  for  oxygen,  it  decomposes  the  mineral 
ftcids  and  their  salts,  except  borates,  nearly  all 
the  oxides  of  the  proper  metals,  and  by  its 
affinity  for  chlorine  the  chlorides  of  the  earthy 
metals.  Sym.  K.  iEq.  s=  8911,  (488-856,  0. 
mMlQO). 

2.  Oxygen,  a.  Ozide  of  F,  Syn.  Potassa ; 
when  hydrated,  Canstio  VoiM^.     Ger.  Kali. 


The  dry  oxide  may  be  formed  by  igniting  the 
peroxide.  The  hydraU  or  canstio  potassa  is 
usually  made  from  the  carbonate  (potash  and 
pearlash,  cru<ie  or  purified),  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  lime ;  KO,  CO-  +  CaO  =  KO  + 
CaO,  COg ;  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble, 
and  the  caustic  alkali  remains  in  solution.  To 
make  pure  potassa,  3  pts.  of  pure  carbonate 
of  potassa  are  brought  to  boiling  in  12  pts. 
water,  and  lime  gradually  added  (from  2  pts. 
lime  previously  slacked  with  6  pts.  water).  It 
is  boiled  a  few  moments  after  each  addition  of 
lime,  and  after  adding  the  whole,  boiled  for  \ 
hour.  A  little  is  then  filtered  off,  and  tested 
with  lime  water,  for  carbonate  of  potassa;  if 
the  latter  be  present  more  lime  must  be  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled  again.  After  settling,  the 
clear  solution  is  syphoned  into  corked  bottles, 
and  the  residue  once  or  twice  boiled  with  wa- 
ter to  extract  all  the  potassa,  settled,  and 
drawn  off.  The  clear  liquor  of  the  bottles  is 
again  drawn  off  into  an  iron  kettle,  rapidly 
boiled,  and  if  it  become  cloudy,  again  drawn 
into  bottles  to  settle.  It  is  finally  evaporated 
in  a  silver  capsule,  until  the  oily  liquid  begins 
to  rise  in  white  vapors,  and  poured  into  moulds 
or  on  a  plate,  apart  from  carbonic  acid.  Dur- 
ing the  evaporation  (and  filtering,  if  that  be 
employed  instead  of  decantation),  cnrbonio  acid 
will  be  absorbed  from  the  air,  but  the  carbon- 
ate floats  on  the  oily  liquid,  and  may  be  re- 
moved. 

A  pure  potassa  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  common  or  partially  purified  potash  and 
pearlash,  by  proceeding  with  the  lime  and  pot- 
ash as  above,  evaporating  to  an  oil,  <lecanting 
into  bottles,  and  shaking  it  up  with  }  alcohol. 
By  standing  it  forms  two  strata,  the  lower  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron  and  Hilex,  with  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muri- 
ate of  potassa,  the  upper  stratum  containing 
caustic  potassa  and  a  little  chloride.  The 
upper  stratum  is  distilled  to  save  alcohol,  then 
evaporated,  and  cast  as  before. 

Pure  potassa  may  also  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving sulphate  of  potassa  in  concentrated 
barytic  water,  then  adding  the  latter  carefully 
until  it  no  longer  throws  down  the  sulphate. 
The  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  as  before. 

Caustic  lye,  for  soap-boiling,  is  made  by 
rendering  15  pts.  common  potiish  caustic  by  7 
to  13  pts.  of  caustic  lime,  previously  slacked. 
A  good  method  is  to  mix  the  dry-slacked  lime 
and  ash  together,  to  drench  with  water,  and 
blow  steam  through  the  mixture.  The  com- 
mon sticks  of  caustic  potash  are  very  impure, 
and  cannot  be  employed  in  fine  chemical 
operations. 

Prop.  Fused  potassa  is  a  simple  hydrate, 
KO,  HO,  with  84  pr.  ct  dry  potassa;  it  is 
white,  hard,  and  tolerably  brittle,  fusible  be- 
low, volatile  above  redness,  and  dis.soIving  in 
water  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat  By 
cooling  a  concentrated  solution,  crystals  are 
obtained  of  the  formula  KO,  HO  +  4  HO. 
1  pt.  hydrate  will  dissolve  in  \  pt.  water,  with 
which,  and  even  more  water, 'it  forms  an  oilj 
liquid.  Even  when  quite  dilute,  it  feels  very 
soapy  between  the  fingers.  The  following 
table,  by  Tiinnermann,  shows  the  quantity  of 
dry  potaaaa  in  solutions  of  diffisvent  v^imq&a. 
graTiUes:— 
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^Wft  gr»T.  jjj  iQQ^ 

1-880 28-29 

1-818 27-16 

1-297 26-03 

1-280 24-89 

1-266 23-76 

1-249 22-68 

1-284 21-50 

1-227 20-94 

1-212 19-80 

1-198 18-67 

1-184 17-64 

1-170 16-41 

1167 16-28 


Spec  gr»T.  jjj  jQ^j 

1-144 14-16 

1131 18-01 

1-118 11-88 

1-106 10-76 

1-094 9-62 

1-082 8-49 

1-070 7-86 

1-069 6-22 

1-048 600 

1087 8-96 

1-026 2-88 

1-016 1-70 

1-006 0-67 


Use.  Potassa,  in  solid  form,  is  employed  as 
a  pQwerfal  escharotio,  and  for  this  purpose  its 
solution  may  be  boiled  down  in  a  clean  iron 
vessel,  and  poured  into  moulds.  Both  in  solid 
form  and  in  solution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able agents  in  the  laboratory  for  scientific  re- 
search, from  its  powerful  basic  qualities.  In 
solution  it  is  largely  employed,  for  the  decom- 
position of  fatty  bodies  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  at  present 
limited  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  soda. 

Salts.  Potassa  is  the  most  powerful  base, 
neutraliiing  strong  acids  perfectly,  while  salts 
of  feebler  acids  have  alkaline  reaction.  The 
salts  are  colorless,  unless  the  acid  be  colored ; 
fixed  in  the  fire,  unless  the  acid  be  decom- 
posable; generally  soluble  in  water.  When 
the  solutions  are  not  too  dilute,  they  give  a 
precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and 
with  carbazotic  acid,  yellow;  with  excess  of 
tartaric  acid,  perchloric  acid,  and  fluosilicic 
acid,  white,  the  latter  almost  transparent; 
with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  white  crystals  of  alum.  In  alco- 
hol the  double  salt  of  platinum  is  insoluble. 

b.  Peroxide  of  P.  KG,.  It  forms  by  burn- 
ing potassium  in  the  air,  or  by  continued  igni- 
tion of  caustic  potassa  in  the  air.  It  is  orange- 
yellow,  fUsible,  and  oxidizes  metals  and  other 
combustibles  by  the  aid  of  heat  There  is 
probably  a  suboxide,  K^O. 

8.  Sulphur,  a.  Sulphuret  of  P.,  ES,  is  formed 
when  sulphate  of  potassa  is  ignited  with  char- 
coal or  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  red,  crystalline, 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  may  also  be 
made  by  dividing  a  solution  of  potassa  into  two 
equal  parts,  passing  sulphohydrogen  through 
one  to  saturation,  apart  from  the  air,  boiling 
it  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas,  and  then  mixing 
the  two  together.  It  is  a  colorless,  strongly 
alkaline  liquid,  which  evolves  sulphohydrogen 
with  muriatic  acid,  without  deposition  of  sul- 
phur. It  is  a  strong  sulpho-base,  forming 
many  sulphosalts,  of  which  three  now  follow, 
and  the  others  will  be  found  under  tellurium, 
arsenic,  &o. 

SulphydrctU  of  P.,  or  SulphohydraU  of  Sul- 
phuret of  P.y  KB,  HS,  is  formed  dty  by  passing 
sulphohydrogen  over  carbonate  of  potassa,  at 
low  redness,  until  effervescing  carbonic  acid 
ceases  to  rise ;  or  in  solution  by  passing  the 
same  gas  through  a  potassa  soli^tion  to  satura- 
tion, apart  from  the  air,  and  boiling  to  expel 
the  excess  of  gas.  If  the  saturation  be  per- 
formed in  strong  lye  in  a  retort  and  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen,  and  it  be  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  in  the  same,  it  forms  large,  colorless 
840 


crystals  of  the  salt  The  solution  changes  in 
the  air,  first  to  penta-sulphuret  and  potaesa, 
and  then  to  hyposulphite  of  potassa. 

SulphonitrUe  of  P.,  KS,  KS,,  is  obtained  as 
a  deep  red  solution  by  dissolving  tersulphnret 
of  nitrogen  in  a  solution  of  potassa ;  exposure 
to  air  resolves  it  into  dithionate  of  potassa  and 
ammonia. 

Sulphoearhatuite  of  P.,  KS,  CSj,  is  formed  by 
adding  bisulphuret  of  carbon  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  as  long  as 
it  dissolves ;  the  liquid  divides  into  three  strata, 
the  lowest  being  the  salt  in  question,  the  mid- 
dle the  excess  of  sulphocarbon,  and  the  upp« 
a  persulphuret  of  potassium,  with  sulphocar- 
bon. Evaporated  to  a  syrup,  it  yields  a  yel- 
low, crystalline  salt,  very  soluble  in  water, 
scarcely  in  alcohol. 

h.  Bitulphurei  of  P.,  KS^  is  formed  by  ex-. 
posing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphydrate  of 
potassium  to  the  air,  until  it  becomes  <doudy 
from  the  formation  of  dithionite,  and  thai 
evaporating  in  vacuo.  It  may  be  obtained  im- 
pure by  heating  a  mixture  of  8}  pts.  carbonate 
of-  potassa  with  3}  pts.  sulphur.  Its  solution 
also  oxidizes  into  dithionite. 

e.  Tertulphuret  of  P.f  KS,,  is  formed  impure 
by  heating  8}  pts.  sulphur  with  6  pts.  of  sul- 
phur, or  purer  by  passing  sulphuret  of  carbon 
in  vapor  over  ignited  carbonate  of  potassa,  as 
long  as  a  fixed  gas  rises.  Its  solution  forms 
the  dithionite,  and  sulphur  precipitates. 

d.  Quadruulphuret  of  P.,  KS^,  is  formed  by 
passing  vapor  of  sulphocarbon  over  ignited 
sulphate  of  potassa.  It  changes  in  the  air 
like  f,  depositing  more  sulphur. 

e.  b-fold  Sulphuret  of  P.,  KSg,  is  formed  im- 
pure, by  heating  gradually  to  ignition  nearly 
eqhal  weights  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of 
potassa ;  or  more  exactiy,  4  equivs.  carbonate 
(6911  X  4  s:  276-44)  and  16  equivs.  sulphur 
(16x16  =  266);  4 (KG,  CO,) -f  16 S  =» 8 KS, 
-f  KG,  SG,  -f  4  CO,.  By  gently  heating  the 
carbonate  with  an  equal  amount  of  sulphur,  it 
forms  the  pentasulphuret  and  dithionite ;  8  K0 
-f  12  S  =  2  KSj  -f  KG,  SjG,.  A  solution  of 
this  sulphuret  is  eiso  made  by  boiling  caustic 
potassa  for  a  short,  or  the  carbonate  for  a 
longer  time,  with  excess  of  sulphur ;  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  separates  on  cooling.  The 
solution  changes  in  the  air  like  d,  depositing 
more  sulphur.  Acids  liberate  sulphohydrogea, 
precipitate  sulphur,  and  form  a  salt  with  po- 
tassa. It  precipitates  metallic  solutions,  like 
all  the  preceding  sulphurets,  and  forms  a  con- 
venient qualitative  test  for  the  metals. 

/.  By  passing  sulphohydrogen  over  ignited 
sulphate  of  potassa  as  long  as  water  forms,  s 
peculiar  sulphuret  is  formed,  composed  of  K^S^ 
By  passing  the  same  gas  throu^  an  igmted 
mixture  of  quadrisulphuret,  d,  and  sulphur, 
another  compound  forms,  K,S,.  Berzelins  re- 
gards them  as  definite  compounds,  and  if  sa 
we  have  potassium  uniting  with  1,  2,  3,  3},  4, 
4),  and  6  equivs.  sulphur. 

4.  Nittys^en.  a.Armd$ofP.,  K,  NH^  Po- 
tassium is  gentiy  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas, 
until  after  passing  through  blue  and  green,  it 
becomes  olive-green,  when  the  operation  is  dU- 
continued ;  K  +  NH,  =  K,  NH,  4-  n.  It  de- 
composes with  water,  acids,  and  alcohol  into 
potassa  and  ammoma;  K,  NHj  -f-  HO  ss  KO 
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filtrate  of  tSlTer.  It  may  be  kept  in  this  state 
of  powder,  or  ftued  and  cast  into  blocks. 

Prep,  Saltpeter  is  dimorphous,  crjstallii- 
ing  in  two  forms,  the  right  rhombic,  pris- 
matie,  which  is  the  nsoal  form,  and  the  hex- 
agonal, an  obtuse  rhomb,  the  last  the  same  as 
SQMla-saUpcter.  It  is  soluble  in  13-32  pts.  wa- 
ter at  82*',  in  8*4  at  64^  in  1-84  at  113^  and 
in  0*424  at  207®;  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
lime  or  common  salt  is  said  to  make  it  more 
soluble ;  it  is  soluble  in  100  pts.  spirit  of  wine. 
It  ftises  below  a  red  heat  without  lu»ing  oxjgen, 
bat  bj  increase  of  heat  pure  oxygen  pnsi^es  off, 
learing  nitrite  of  potassa,  and  by  still  further 
heat  nitrogen  and  oxygen  pass  off,  learing  ox- 
ide and  peroxide  of  potassium.  Mixed  with 
charcoal,  sulphur,  iron,  or  other  combustible, 
it  deflagrates  when  thrown  on  glowing  coals, 
and  even  oxidizes  platinum  when  fused  in  it. 
(See  Gr.xpowDER.)  Form.  K(),  NO.,  contain- 
ing 46-6  pr.  ct.  KO  -f  53-4  pr.  ct.  NO,. 

b.  Nitrite  of  P.,  KO,  NO3,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing saltpeter  until  a  portion  of  oxygen  is 
erolred,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  eya- 
porating  to  crystallize  out  saltpeter,  and  still 
Anther  to  obtain  the  nitrite.  It  is  a  neutral, 
deliqaescent  salt. 

8.  Pho*pkoru9.  a.  Pho^hate  of  P.  When  com- 
mon *  phosphoric  acid  is  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa  until  it  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  eTaporate<l,  the  neutral  salt,  2  KO, 
POj  -|-  HO,  crystallizes.  When  this  salt  is 
heated  to  ignition,  HO  passes  off,  and  the  dry 
'phosphate  (not  the  *  phosphate)  remains, 
•olable  in  water,  and  precipitating  yellow, 
basic  ^phosphate,  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
this  salt  be  mixed  with  as  much  more  acid  as 
it  contains,  and  evaporated,  large  crystals  of 
the  acid  salt  are  formed,  or  biphosphate,  KO, 
P0«  -|-  2  HO.  It  loses  its  water  by  ignition, 
and  becomes  *  phosphate,  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  as  its  pairling  or  conjugate. 
{Btrzeliw.}  This  is  u^iually  called  neutral 
•phosphate.  A  basic  phosphate,  3  KO,  PO5  is 
formed  by  adding  potassa  to  any  of  the  above, 
and  removing  the  excess  of  alkali  by  alcohol. 
6.  Phosphite  of  P,,  2K0,  PO3,  is  deli-iuescent, 
inaolnble  in  alcohol,  c.  Jlypophonphite  of  i'., 
KO,  PO,  is  obtained  by  boiling  phosphorus 
with  pota<i«a,  when  water  is  decomposed  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  liberated.  By  its  solu- 
bility in  alcohol,  it  is  freed  from  any  of  the 
foregoing  salts,  d.  Phosphoric  oxide  Potaeta, 
KO,  VgOf  is  obtained  by  pouring  potassa  over 
*  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  when  it  becomes 
black,  pouring  it  off  again. 

4.  Halopent.  a.  Perehlorate  of  P.,  KO,  ClO^. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chlorate  b  to  fu- 
sion, and  maintaining  it  at  the  point  where 
oxygen  passes  off,  until  it  has  lost  8 — 8}  pr.  ct. 
of  its  weight  of  gas.  It  then  consists  of  about 
66  pr.  ct.  perehlorate  and  35  of  chloride  of 
potassium;  the  former,  by  its  inferior  solu- 
bility, is  separated  from  the  latter  by  crystal- 
lization. It  is  soluble  in  65  pts.  water  at  59^, 
and  in  much  less  hot  water ;  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol; it  detonates  slightly  with  sulphur,  and 
deflagrates  less  with  ignited  coals  than  its 
content  of  oxygen  would  indicate. 

6.  Chlorate  of  P.  Oxymuriate  of  potash. 
Pttp.  1.  Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into 
carbonated  or  caustio  potassa  as  long  as  it  is 


absorbed,  whereby  ehloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potassa  result,  and  are  separated 
by  crystallization.  To  prevent  the  stoppage 
of  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  solution,  a  sm^ 
funnel  may  be  attached  to  it  by  a  caoutchone 
tube.  2.  Mix  1  pt.  carbonate  of  pot^issa  with 
2  pts.  dry-slacked  lime,  (hydrate  of  limej,  pass 
chlorine  through  to  saturation,  dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water,  filter,  and  let  the  chlorate  crystal- 
lize out.  In  this  process  chlorate  of  potassa 
and  chloride  of  calcium  are  chiefly  formed, 
and  the  latter  being  very  soluble,  the  former 
is  more  easily  purified.  3,  Evaporate  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  salt  (old  and  spoiled  salt  is 
good)  to  dryness,  to  convert  the  hypochlorite 
into  chlorate  of  lime,  extract  with  water,  pre- 
cipitate boiling  with  carbonate  of  potasna,  filter 
hot,  and  let  chlorate  of  potassa  crystallize  out. 
Kecrystallization  in  all  these  processes  purifies 
the  chlorate. 

Prop.  KO,  CIO5,  containing  61'r>  pr.  ct. 
chloric  acid.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  flat 
plates,  is  soluble  in  30  pts.  water  at  32°,  in 
16-7  at  590,  in  8-33  at  95,  in  5-2»  at  120«,  in 
1-G7  at  219° ;  soluble  at  fiio  in  120  pts.  alcohol 
(of  83  pr.  ct.) ;  fuses  by  heat,  evolves  oxygen 
with  effervescence,  but  requires  ignition  to 
drive  off  all  the  oxygen,  which  is  39*  16  pr.  ct. 
of  the  salt;  by  previously  mixing  it  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  binoxide  of- manganese,  it  parts 
with  all  its  oxygen  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  without  pufiing.  From  its  large 
content  of  oxygen  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  yields  the  gas,  it  is  used  for  making 
detonating  mixtures  with  combustibles,  as 
friction  matches,  percui^sion  caps,  some  co- 
lored fires  in  fire-works,  and  in  obtaining  oxy- 
gen. A  few  grains  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
of  this  salt  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  produce  n 
succession  of  crackling  deflagrations.  It  is 
dangerous  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  phospho- 
rus, as  it  explodes  with  slight  friction.  The 
fusing  salt  changes  litharge  to  binoxide  of  lead, 
and  fused  with  potassa  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, forms  green  manganate  of  potassa. 
Its  soluticm  is  a  convenient  mean  of  oxidizing 
lower  oxides  in  solution,  especially  by  heat; 
and  if  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  be  added,  it 
oxidizes  still  more  powerfully. 

e.  Chlorite  of  P.,  KO,  CIO3,  obtained  by  satu- 
rating potassa  slowly  with  chlorous  acid  until 
it  begins  to  be  reddish,  when  it  is  evaiiorated 
rapidly  in  a  water  bath ;  it  has  no  permanency. 

d.  Jfi/pochlorite  of  P.,  KO,  CIO.  Obtained 
like  Cf  with  hypochlorous  acid,  or  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  potassa  for  a  short 
time.  If  passed  into  carbonate  of  potassa 
until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  escape,  the  solu- 
tion contains  2  equirs.  chloride  of  potassium 
and  1  equiv.  bi-hypochlorite  of  potassa;  and 
by  neutralizing  with  potassa  until  the  yellow 
color  disappears,  the  neutral  salt  is  formed. 
It  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state  without 
decomposition. 

e.  Bromate  of  P.,  KO,  BrOg.  Obtained  by 
saturating  potassa  or  its  carbonate  with  bro- 
mine, forming  bromide  and  bromate,  and  crys- 
tallizing Hike  hX  By  fusion  it  gives  off  oi^y- 
gen,  and  leaves  bromide  of  potassium. 

/.  Periodate  of  P.,  KO,  IO5.  If  chlorine  be 
passed  through  a  solution  of  iodate»  g.,  e^iekr 
taimng  ^taaaa^  \^  ^«n<AaXA  i«vvt«x«a  Na^ 
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small  white  orystals,  difficultly  solnble  in  wa- 
ter, yielding  27*14  pr.  ct  oxygen  by  heat.  K 
potaasa  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  periodate 
and  evaporated,  a  subiodate  crystallizea,  com- 
posed  of  2  KO,  10.. 

g,  lodate  of  F,,  KO,  lOj.  Obtained  by  add- 
ing iodine  to  potassa  lye,  until  the  brown  color 
begins  to  be  permanent  (6  KO  -f-  6 1  ss  KO,  IO5 
-|-  6  KI),  eyaporating  to  dryness,  and  extract- 
ing the  iodide  by  alcohol  of  0*81 ;  or  by  fusing 
1  pt  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  crucible,  and 
when  cooled  undl  it  is  half  liquid,  adding  1} 
pts.  chlorate  of  potassa ;  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation. It  is  soluble  in  18  pts.  water  at  67^, 
more  so  in  water  containing  iodide ;  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  By  adding  muriatic  acid  and  then 
alcohol  to  a  solution  of  iodate,  a  biniodate, 
KO,  2  lOg,  separates,  crystallizable,  soluble  in 
76  pts.  water  at  69°,  not  in  alcohol.  By  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  iodate  with  a  large  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  it  to  evapor- 
ate at  77°  in  the  air,  a  triniodate,  KO,  8  IO5, 
crystallizes,  soluble  in  26  pts.  water  at  69°. 

b.  CarboruiUt  of  P,  a.  NeuiraU  Syn.  Pearl- 
ash,  Potash,  Mild  alkali.  Fixed  vegetable  al- 
kali, Salt  of  Tartar.  Common  potash  and 
pearlash  are  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants, 
and  when  purified,  the  salt  is  termed  Salt  of 
Tartar.  It  is  sometimes  made  by  heating  salts 
of  potassa  with  vegetable  acids,  or  by  defla- 
grating nitre  and  charcoal. 

PoUuhf  Fearinsh.  See  the  article  Ashbs  for 
their  composition.  The  ashes,  sifted  from  the 
charcoal,  are  moistened  and  pressed  into  lixi- 
viating tubs,  on  a  false  bottom  perforated  with 
holes  and  covered  with  straw.  These  are  con- 
veniently placed  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  liquor  of  the  upper  one  run 
through  the  lower,  and  then  into  the  receiving 
cisterns  or  wells.  After  water  has  once  passed 
through,  fresh  water  is  added,  and  this^weaker 
liquor  is  passed  through  fresh  ashes. "  Water 
is  thus  passed  through  all  until  the  ashes  are 
spent,  and  each  time  becomes  fully  charged  by 
being  passed  through  fresh  ashes.  The  dense 
liquors  are  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  pan, 
fresh  liquor  being  constantly  added,  until  a 
large  quantity  collects  as  a  syrupy  liquid, 
which  congeals  rapidly  on  cooling  in  a  sample 
taken  out  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  at 
a  moderate  heat,  and  the  solid  mass  finally 
broken  out  by  chisels.  This  black  crtuU  ash  is 
sometimes  brought  to  market.  To  whiten  it, 
it  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  simi- 
lar to  those  for  making  red  lead,  first  at  a  red 
heat  to  expel  water,  and  then  at  a  higher  heat 
to  bum  off  carbonaceous  matter.  The  calcined 
potash  consists  of  a  portion  soluble  in  water, 
containing  carbonate,  sulphate,  muriate,  and 
silicate  of  potassa  (sometimes  with  soda),  usu- 
ally with  smaller  quantities  of  manganate  and 
phosphate  of  potassa,  sulphuret  of  <  potassium, 
and  organic  matter;  and  a  portion  insoluble 
in  water,  containing  silica,  silicate,  phosphate, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  alumina,  sand,  and 
charcoal.  In  the  American  manufacture,  the 
bottoms  of  the  tubs  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood to  the  depth  of  6—^  inches,  then  with 
several  inches  of  straw,  and  tht  ashes  placed 
on  the  latter.  The  lye  is  evaporated  as  usual 
in  iron  pans,  to  make  brown  aalts,  which  are 


fused  in  another  iron  vessel  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  they  form  the  Potash  of  commerce.  Thit 
redissoljed  in  water,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated^ to  dryness  and  calcined  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory, constitutes  Pearlash.  A  stronger  lye 
is  obtained  by  mixing  a  little  lime  with  the 
ashes. 

The  value  of  Pot  and  Pearlash  is  ascertained 
by  the  processes  of  Alkalimbtbt.  The  pro- 
cess by  determining  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  not  to  be  reUed  on  either  for  soda-ash 
or  for  potash,  because  both  caustic  pot&ssa  and 
soda  are  contained  in  them. 

A  purer  carbonate  is  made  by  calcining 
cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassa),  which 
destroys  the  tartaric  acid,  and  forms  carbonate 
of  potassa.  But  it  may  be  also  obtained  from 
pearlash  by  solution  in  a  small  amount  of  wa- 
ter, filtration,  evaporation  until  a  pellicle  forms 
on  the  surface,  and  cooling,  to  separate  the 
sulphate  and  most  of  the  chloride  by  crystal- 
lization. The  mother  liquor  yields  a  purer 
carbonate,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process;  but  the  carbonate 
will  still  retain  some  chloride. 

Prop.  Pure  carbonate  of  potassa  is  white, 
alkaline  to  taste  and  test,  fusible  at  a  red  and 
volatile  at  a  white  heat,  deliquescent  in  the  air, 
forming  an  oily  liquid,  solnble  in  1*05  pts.  water 
at  37i°,  in  0*9  at  66°,  in  0*747  at  79°,  and  0*49 
at  168°.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent- 
age  content  of  dry  salt,  at  different  gravities : — 


8p.  grav.  Pr.  ot 

1*476 40 

1*409 86 

1*868 80 

1*802 25 

1*284 20 


Sp.  gntv.  Pr.  et. 

1170 16 

1111 10 

1066 6 

1035 8 

1*009 1 


Dry,  pure  carbonate  contains  08^6  pr.  ct. 
potassa  4-  ^1  '^  carbonic  acid.  It  sometimes 
crystallises  from  strong  solutions  with  2  HO. 

b.  SetquiearbcnaU  of  P,  It  orystallizee  Irom 
mixing  a.  and  c.  together. 

c  BtcarbonaU  of  P,,  KO,  2  CO,  -f  HO. 
Formed  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  a.,  or  over  a.  moist- 
ened. It  forms  rhombic  crystals  of  &  feeble, 
alkaline  reaction,  permanent  in  air  when  dry, 
soluble  in  4  pts.  cold,  in  0*83  pts.  boiling  wa- 
ter, in  1200  pts.  alcohoL 

6.  BoraU*  ofP,  a.  Neutral  61*8  pta.  (1  eq.J 
cryst.  boracic  acid  is  fused  with  69*1  pts.  (1  eq.) 
dry  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  fusible,  caus- 
tic, alkaline,  decomposing  by  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  into  biborate.  h,  Biborate^  KO, 
2  BO3  -f-  6  HO,  is  made  by  saturating  oarbgn- 
ate  of  potassa  boiling,  with  boracic  acid,  add- 
ing potassa  until  it  is  alkaline,  and  crystalliz- 
ing. Alkaline,  i^rj  soluble,  fusible.  Crystals 
of  a  terborate,  c,  KO,  3  BO.  -f  8  HO,  some- 
times form  in  the  liquid  6.  a.  SezboraU  of  P»^ 
KO,  6  BO,  4-  10  HO,  crystallises  from  the  so- 
lution made  neutral  by  acid.  Permanent  in 
air,  with  feeble  acid  reaction,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot  wftter. 

7.  SUicatet  of  P.  These  important  com- 
pounds form  the  basis  of  various  kinds  of 
glass,  but  silicic  acid  has  the  power  of  ftising 
in  so  many  proportions  with  potassa,  that  its 
definite  compounds  are  little  known.  1  equir. 
silica  heated  with  carbonate  of  potaasn,  will 
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expel  no  more  than  3  equiTS.  carbonic  acid, 
forming  soluble  glass,  3  KO,  SiO..  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  there  are  many  determinate 
degrees  of  saturation,  but  they  are  contained 
in  double  silicates,  as  in  feldspar,  labradorite, 
&c.     See  Chemical  Relatioru  of  Qlass. 

POTATO,  IRISH.  The  tubers  of  the  Sola- 
num  tuberosum.  The  following  analyses  show 
their  composition : — 

Hardy.  Henry. 

Water 7400 7312 

Starch 12-60 18-30 

Woody  fibre 7-50 6-79 

Gluten,  albumen 1-00    (Albumen)  0-92 

Sugar 2-40 8-30 

Fatty  matter 0-60 112 

Salts 2-00 1-40 

Yolatile  poisonous  matter —   0*06 

Payen  and  Persoz  found  Diastase  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bud,  and  Otto  discoyered 
SoLANiK  in  the  bud  itself.  To  the  presence  of 
the  latter  is  attributed  the  ill  effects  from  the 
use  of  germinated  potatoes,  as  food. 

The  ashes,  as  analyzed  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hardy, 
of  V».,  contain— 

Roots.       Top«. 

SiUoa 6-8        12-6 

Potassa 62-6       .46-3 

Soda 0-6  0-7 

Lime 2-0  2-6 

Magnesia 4-6  2-0 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina..    1.0  6-0 

Carbonic  acid 12-6        120 

Phosphoric  acid 12-6  9-6 

Sulphuric  acid 7-0  9-0 

Vogel  found  17-6  pr.  ct.  of  insoluble,  and 
82*6  pr.  ct.  of  soluble  salts,  but  no  silica. 
(Ann,  de  Chem.  et  Pharm.  xlix.  246.) 

Among  the  products  generated  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  potatoes  are  Alcohol,  Fousel 
Oil  (see  Amtl),  and  Buttbio  Acid. 

Potato  flour  is  sold  as  arrow-root.  Its  ad- 
mixture with  wheat  flour,  in  limited  propor- 
tion, improYes  the  quality  of  bread,  renders 
it  lighter,  preyents  crumbling,  and  enables  it 
to  retain  sweetness  and  moisture  for  a  long 
time. 

Kemp's  iuTestigations  as  to  the  changes  ac- 
cruing in  the  tuber,  while  diseased  with  the 
**pota(o  blight"  are  recorded  in  Vol.  t.  Chem. 
Gea.f  p.  69.  His  conclusions  are — 
.1.  **  That  the  morbid  affection  consists  of  a 
premature  tendency  to  assume  the  organic 
changes  which  are  consentaneous  with,  and 
essential  to  the  process  of  germination. 

2.  "  That  the  presence  of  fiingi  and  insects 
do  not  account  for  these  changes,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  as  their  exciting  cause. 

8.  "That  the  cause  must  be  sought  for 
•mongst  those  agents  which  induce  £e  pro- 
cess of  germination  in  seeds  and  tubers. 

4.  <<That  further  analytic  inTestigadon  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  elicit  the  mode  of  action 
of  such  agents,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions under  which  their  agency  becomes  de- 
▼eloped." 

POTATO,  SWEET.  (Yam.)  The  tuberous, 
autritious  root  of  the  Convohmhu  batatat. 
Hurdy's  analyses  of  its  ashes  giye  the  fdlow- 
ing  result: — 


PROTEIN. 

Root  lV>pi. 

Potassa 64-6  46-8 

Soda 0-8  0-6 

SiUca 6-4  10-6 

Lime 8-6  4-0 

Magnesia 4-3  8-4 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina...    1-6  7*0 

Phosphoric  acid 16-6  11-0 

Sulphuric      "    8-4  8-7 

Carbonic        "    6-0  80 

POTSTONE.    See  Talc. 

POUDRETTE.  Affrie.  A  manure  made  by 
separating  the  liquid  ft>om  the  solid  portion  of 
animal  excrements,  and  drying  the  latter  by 
exposure  to  air.  The  objection  to  this  power- 
ful'fertilizing  agent,  on  account  of  the  disa- 
greeable taste  which  it  imparts  to  the  growing 
plant,  is  obviated  by  previous  disinfection. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  mixture 
of  neutral  protosulphate  of  iron,  gypsum,  and 
charcoal  dust,  which  effectually  checks  all 
offensive  emanations,  and  at  the  same  time 
fixes  the  ammonia  as  sulphate.  Charred  saw- 
dust and  tan  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the* 
coal-dust ;  but  a  still  better  material  than  all 
is  the  **ammalized  blaeky**  prepared  by  calcin- 
ing peat  or  river-mire.  The  highly  disinfect- 
ant powder  thus  made,  completely  deodorizes 
foecal  matters,  by  absorbing  and  confining  the 
volatile  and  odor  ant  products  of  decomposition 
as  fast  as  they  are  generated.  See  Dumat^ 
»*  The  Farmer's  Guide,''  vol.  viii. 

PRASE.     See  Quabtz. 

PRASEOLITE.  Min.  Prismatic.  H.  =  3-6. 
G.  s=s  2-764.  Green,  with  feeble  lustre.  Yields 
water,  fuses  with  difficulty  on  thin  edges  to  a 
bluish  green  glass,  and  with  the  fluxes  shows 
the  presence  of  silica  and  iron.  Form.  3  MgO, 
SiO,  -f  2  (AljO,,  SiO,)  +  3  HO.  From  Bre- 
vig,  Norway. 

PRASILITE.    A  variety  of  Chloeitb. 

PREHNITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Right  rhombic, 
with  distinct  basal  cleavage ;  also  globular  and 
other  imitative  forms,  and  pseudomorphs  of 
analcime,&c.  H.  =  6— 6-6.  G.  s=  2-8— 2-96. 
Green,  generally  light;  vitreous;  subtrans- 
parent,  translucent;  somewhat  brittle,  with 
uneven  fracture.  Behaves  like  the  zeolites. 
After  strong  ignition,  it  dissolves  readily  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  leaving  gelatinous  silica. 
Form.  2  CaO,  SiO,  +  RgO.,  SiO,  -f  HO,  in 
which  R  as  Fe  and  Al.  Found  in  granite, 
gneiss,  and  trap  rocks,  in  many  localities. 

PRINCE'S  METAL.    See  Allots. 

PROTEIN.  Chem.  Physiol  Formula  C.^ 
H„N^O„  {Mulder),  Q.fi^^fi,,  (Liebig).  De- 
rives Its  name  from  tr^arrmM*,  I  am  first,  because 
Mulder,  its  discoverer,  regards  it  as  the  basis 
of  Albitmbm,  Fibein,  and  Casein,  whether  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

Pr^.  Either  of  the  ^ree  above-named  sub- 
stances that  may  be  selected,  is  to  be  freed  of 
extractive,  fatty,  and  soluble  matters  by  suc- 
cessive washings  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  then  treated  with  dilute  HCl  acid  for  the 
removal  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  insoluble 
salts.  The  residue  is  treated  with  moderately 
strong  potassa  or  soda  ley  at  140°,  which  after 
a  time  converts  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
into  phosphate  and  sulphuret  The  filtere^l 
solution  being  now  treated  with  acetic  acid,  in 
4b2  846 
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Tery  Blight  exeess,  yields  a  gelatinoos  pre<»pi> 
tate  of  protein.  After  being  Uioroughlj  washed 
upon  a  filter,  it  is  in  the  form  of  grayish  floe- 
oulsB,  which  contract,  on  drying,  into  a  hard, 
brittle,  yellowish  mass. 

Prop.  Forms  an  inodorous,  tasteless,  amber- 
colored,  hygrometrio  powder,  which  bums  on 
exposure  to  air  without  leaving  ash.  Is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils.  ^Combines  with  both  acids  and  bases. 
Is  precipitable  from  any  of  its  acid  solutions 
by  ferro-  and  ferrid-oyanide  of  potassium,  by 
tannin,  anhydrous  alcohol,  Tarious  metallic 
salts,  and  by  the  alkalies. 

Action  of  Potaua,  When  protein  is  boiled 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potasea  until 
ammonia  ceases  to  be  given  off,  the  resultant 
liquor  will  be  found  to  contain  carbonate  and 
formiate  of  potassa,  with  three  new  produote. 

1.  Erythroprotid,  CjjHgNOj  {Mulder),  A 
reddish  brown,  deliquescent  extract,  soluble  in 
water  and  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitable 
Arom  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  metallic  salts 
and  tannin,  of  a  rose-red  color. 

2.  Protide.  C^fi^YiO^  {Mulder).  A  straw- 
yellow,  amorphous  solid.  Is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  without  color.  Is  precipitated  by 
the  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

8.  Leuein.  C,,H,»N04  {Muider).  Crystal- 
lizes in  brilliant,  inodorous,  tasteless  scales,  of 
lees  spec.  grav.  than  water,  which  sublime 
witiiout  change  at  840®,  and  are  soluble  ip 
water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  Leuein 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
Gklatin,  and  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  flesh. 
It  combines  with  nitric  acid,  and  forms  nitro- 
leucic  acid. 

Action  of  Sulphurie  Acid.  Boiling,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  produces  a  beautiful  purple  ooloiS 
mg.  When  protein  is  treated  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  swells  and  gelatinizes,  and  on 
the  addition  of  cold  water  contracts  without 
dissolving.  This  new  acid  compound  is  called — 

Sulphoprotde  Acid,  C^qH^NjO.,,  SO^.  When 
dried,  it  is  a  yellow  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  and 
potassa,  and  capable  of  union  with  bases. 

If  the  sulphuric  is  diluted  and  added  to  an 
acetic  solution  of  protein,  Mulder's  Sutpho-hi- 
proteic  Add  {C^o^^^^ifiu  f  H,Oj  +  SOj)  is 
formed.  It  is  in  flocoulffi  when  fresh,  but  be- 
eomes  white  and  readily  pulverizable  on  dry- 
ing. With  the  alkalies  it  forms  solutions  from 
which  many  of  the  metallic  salts  precipitate 
insoluble  compounds. 

Action  of  Chlorine.  When  this  gas  is  passed 
through  water  holding  any  of  the  protein  com- 
pounds, it  gives  a  white,  floeculent  precipitate 
of— 

Chloro-proteie  Acid.  Syn.  Chlorite  of  protein, 
C^oHjjN^O .  J  +  ClOj.  When  washed  and  dried 
at  212®,  It  IS  a  straw-yellow  powder,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water  and  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  HCl  acid,  and  nitric 
acid  transforms  it  into  tanthoproteic  acid. 

The  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  add  gene- 
rates Hydrochloro^oieic  Add,  ^tffi%t^i^tA  + 
HgO,  -f-  HCL  During  the  boiUng,  the  solution, 
at  first  yellow,  gradually  changes  to  blue,  pro- 
vided the  air  is  admitted. 

Action  of  Nitric  Add.    Nitric  aoid  transforma 

protein  or  any  of  its  modifioationa,  with  the 
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evolution  of  nitrogen,  into  mtrate  of  ammonia, 
oxalic  and  xanthoproteic  acids. 

JTanthcproUic  Add,  Cj^Hj^N^O.j-f  2H0.  An 
orange-colored,  pulverulent,  inodorous  matter, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
combines  with  both  acids  and  bases.  The 
alkaline  salts  are  dark  red,  and  soluble :  the 
precipitates  which  they  give  with  metallic  salts 
are  yellow. 

Action  of  Water.  Contact  for  several  hours 
with  boiling  water  and  air,  converts  protein 
into  a  soluble  and  insoluble  portion,  which  tre 
termed  respectively  binoxide  and  tritoxide  of 
protein. 

a.  Binoxide.  Syn.  Protoxide.  C^H-iNjOw. 
Is  the  undissolved  residue.  Exists  m  the  bo^ 
coat  of  the  blood.  Yon  Laer  has  also  obtained 
it  from  hair.  Is  pale  yellow  while  moist,  bnt 
on  drying  forms  a  dark,  resinous  mass,  which 
gives  a  deep  amber-yeUow  powder,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  cold  water.  Dilute  acetic,  hy- 
drochloric, nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve 
it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  ferro  aod 
ferrideyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  potassa  and  ammonia.  Treated  with  chlo- 
rine gas  it  becomes  C4oH,iN40,t. 

6.  Tritoxide.  Syn.  Oxyprotein.  C40H.,NjO„, 
HO.  Exists  in  the  soluble  portion.  Is  found 
also  in  the  huffy  coat  of  blood,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  chlorite  of  protein  by  the  ac* 
tion  of  ammonia.  A  yellow  powder,  soluble 
in  water  and  acids,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  oils.  With  the  metallic  oxides 
it  forms  a  class  of  double  salts  of  the  formnls 
(C«)H„N,p,.  +  RO)  -(-  (C«,H,.N.O,.  +  HO). 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  xanthoproteic  acid. 
Dilute  acetic  acid,  neutral  salts  of  potassa  end 
soda,  chloride  of  barium,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  do  not 
precipitate  it,  but  it  is  always  thrown  down  in 
the  same  manner  from  its  aqueous  solution  b; 
diluted  nitric,  sulphurio,  hydrochloric,  phos- 
phoric, and  tannic  acids,  by  solutions  of  chlo- 
rine, bi-ohloride  of  mercury,  neutral  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
sine,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  most  recent  researidies  of  Mulder  lesd 
to  different  views  of  protein  and  its  derivatiTes 
or  allied  bodies.  He  regards  protein  or  its 
bihydrate  as  Cj^Hj^N^Ojo  -f  2  HO ;  that  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  present  in  albuminoids 
are  in  the  form  of  sulphamide  and  phospha- 
mide,  SNH,  and  PNH,;  and  that  these  albu- 
minoids are  compounds  of  C^H^N^O^*  with 
different  proportions  of  sulphamide  andphot- 
phamide.  When  albumen  is  treated  with  ]>o- 
tassa,  NH.  passes  off,  and  the  sulphur  of  its 
sulphamioe  becomes  hypoeulphurous  ad4 
8.0,,  whioh  unites  with  the  protein;  the 
phosphamide  beeomes  PO,  which  combines 
with  the  potassa.  The  properties  of  the  salts 
of  albumra  and  protein  are  almost  identical 
The  sulphate  has  the  form.  CMHacN^Oif-t- 
(0-4  SNH.)  -f  SO.HO.  The  muriate  is  6 
equivs.  albumen  -f-  ^  HCl.  The  action  of 
chlorine  is  most  clear ;  when  paeeed  into  a 
solution  of  albumen  and  the  action  is  not  ooa- 
tinned  too  long,  it  consists  of  dilorite  of  albn- 
men  ■■  0^^iifi^^+  (0-48NHJ  +  QO^  HO; 
if  the  aetion  De  prolonged,  it  forma  chlorite  of 
protein  »  C^H^N^O^  +  (0-2 S^  +  aOQr 


PBOTOQINB. 
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Birozjprotein  ebonld  be  termed  protozyprotein, 
and  its  form.  C^^^i^fiw  ^'  Vitellin  is  a 
compound  of  oxyprotein  with  eulphamide. 
Tritoxyprotein  is  obtained  by  boiling  albumen, 
fibrin,  &c.,  with  water,  and  exhausting  with 
alcohol  the  residue  fi'om  eTaporation ;  its  form, 
is  Cj^HjjN.Ojo  +  0*. 

liQllon  (Comptes  Kendtu^  1849)  proposes  as  a 
delicate  test  for  the  protein  compounds  the 
Tery  acid  liquor  obtained  by  dissolying  mer- 
cury in  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  with  4}  equiys. 
of  water.  This  liquid  communicates  to  albu- 
nuBous  shbBtances  a  very  deep  red  color,  and 
in  this  way  will  detect  eren  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousandth  part  of  albumen  in  water. 
Xanthoproteic  acid,  the  chlorites  and  oxides 
of  protein,  deriyed  tram  the  chlorites,  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  consequently,  he  infers,  that  the 
buffy  coat  of  the  blood  is  not  identical  with 
the  oxides  of  protein,  obtained  by  acting  with 
potassa  upon  chlorites  of  protein. 

PROTOOINE  is  granite  with  talc,  instead 
of  mica. 

PROUSTITE.     See  Ruby  Silveb. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.    Mm,    See  Viviahiti. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE. ) 

PRUSSIC  ACID.      ISeeCTANOOBff. 

PRUSSIATES.         J 

PSEUDOALBITE.  Min,  Andesin.  Very  simi- 
lar to  albite  in  external  characters.  H.  as  6. 
O.  =  2-7828.  Form.  3  RO,  2  SiO,  -f  8  (RjO,, 
2  SiO«).     From  Marmato,  in  the  Andes. 

PSEUDOMALACHITE.        See    Phosphob- 

CHALOITB. 

PSEUDOMORPHISM.  Oeol  Also  Pseudo- 
morphs.  Qer.  Afterkristalle.  Apseudomorph 
is  a  mineral  body  in  a  crystallized  form  that 
belongs  to  some  other  mineral.  Thus  quartz, 
of  the  hexagonal  system,  is  found  in  the  form 
of  fluor  spar,  of  the  regular  system.  This  is 
the  more  commonly  received  definition  at  pre- 
sent, but  it  is  evident  that  we  must  expand  our 
view  of  the  subject,  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  same  causes  of  a  pseudomorph  have  pro- 
duced metamorphoses  of  rocky  masses  without, 
and  perhaps  often  with  changes  of  form.  To 
embrace  ^the  whole,  I  have  employed  the  term 
Pseudomorphism. 

The  full  essay  of  Dr.  Blum,  Pseudamorphofen 
fie$  Miner  air  ticks  ^  1848,  and  Appendix,  1847, 
Haidinger's  essays,  Pog.  An,  xi.  and  Ixii; 
especially  BischaiBT's  Chemitche  und  Phyeika- 
listht  Oeohgit,  1847,  Bd.  II.  pp.  186—608,  to- 
gether with  smaller  detached  essays,  by  yari- 
ous  authors,  have  greatly  enlarged  this  sub- 
ject, and  promise  to  make  it  the  most  important 
branch  of  geology,  in  explaining  the  changes 
undergone  by  minerals  and  mineral  masses,  on 
the  siurface  of  the  earth. 

When  great  effects  are  obseryed,  our  first 
inclination  is  to  ascribe  them  to  powerftd  and 
suddenly-acting  causes,  such  as  the  elevation 
of  hiUs  and  mountain  chains ;  but  a  more  de- 
liberate view  of  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  slowly- 
acting,  long-continued,  but  perhaps  not  less 
powerful  causes.  In  like  manner  the  first  ten- 
dency of  those  who  examined  psendomorphs, 
was  to  attribute  them  to  the  agency  of  heat, 
electric  currents,  and  the  like.  But  BischolF 
has  shown  very  clearly  that  heat  is  not  the 
cause  of  pseudomorphous  changes.    Dana,  in 


an  emay,  SiSL  Jwr,  zlviii.  81  (which  it  is  tc 
be  wished  he  had  lengthened),  nas  resorted  to 
two  causes,  according  to  which  he  divides 
pseudomorphs,  those  formed  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  those  requiring  an  elevated 
temperature.  Haidinger  and  Blum  seem  in- 
clined to  ascribe  many  of  these  changes  to 
powerfully  heated  vapors  rising  from  beneath, 
and  impregnating  mineral  substances  near  the 
surface. 

Doubtless  some  few  changes  of  this  kind 
have  occurred,  but  the  amount  of  thermal  ac- 
tion with  which  we  are  actually  acquainted,  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  is  too  limited  in  itt 
sphere  to  account  for  the  wide-spread  changes 
we  witness.  Moreover,  the  greater  number  of 
pseudomorphs  contain  water,  or  are  found  in 
such  positions  as  |^ve  no  other  evidence  <^ 
buch  an  action,  or  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  it  But  in  answer  to  all  views,  other 
than  those  which  ascribe  the  changes  to  ordi- 
nary operations  with  which  we  are  familiar,  it 
may  be  asked,  why  resort  to  causes  with  which 
we  are  less  acquainted,  if  those  with  which  we 
are  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena? 

Calcareous  spar  is  found  in  the  form  of  gay- 
lussite,  and  we  may  readily  conceive  that  it 
was  formed  by  the  simple  removal,  through 
water,  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  allow  that  carbonate  of 
lime  has  also  entered,  or  the  calc.  spar  would 
be  very  porous.  So  we  may  conceive  anglesi^A 
(sulphate  of  lead)  to  take  the  place  of  galea* 
by  simple  oxidation;  but  the  much  greate- 
bulk  which  the  galena  would  thus  assume,  re- 
quires us  to  assume  that  a  portion  of  the  galent 
has  been  carried  away.  Where  we  find  calc 
spar  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  kaolin  in  that  of 
feldspar  and  leucite,  steatite  in  that  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  spinell,  garnet,  augite,  &c.,  since  the 
pseudomorph  contains  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body  it  imitates,  we  might 
suppose  that  a  portion  of  the  original  matter 
has  been  removed,  and  other  matter  introduced. 
But  we  cannot  positively  assert  this,  for  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  original 
body  may  have  been  removed,  and  entirely  new 
matter  may  have  replaced  it. 

The  above  examples  include  what  Blum 
terms  Umwandlungs-Pseudomorphosen,  Ps.  by 
alteration,  which  he  divides  into  those  where 
a  part  of  the  original  substance  is  removed, 
those  where  something  new  is  added,  and  those 
where  both  operations  have  taken  place. 

The  second  of  Blum's  two  classes,  Verdrang- 
ungs-Pseudomorphosen,  Ps.  by  supplanting  or 
removal,  he  divides  into  those  by  incrustation, 
and  those  by  substitution:  that  is,  where  a 
body  has  become  incrusted  by  another  mineral, 
and  is  then  removed,  leaving  its  cast ;  and  where 
there  is  a  gradual  removal  of  a  mineral  and 
simultaneous  deposition  of  other  matter.  .  But 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say,  when  a  pseudomorph 
has  any  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  original 
body,  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  original,  or 
whether  the  whole  substance  of  the  pseudo- 
morph has  been  substituted  for  the  original ; 
it  might  therefore  be  formed  by  alteration.  It 
may  also  happen  that  a  crystal  may  become 
inccnsted  and  then  gradually  removed,  while 
the  same  matter  as  the  incrustation  fills  up  the 
cavity. 
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The  minate  distiiictioiis  drawn  by  Blmn  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  correct,  if 
reoeiyed,  for  the  pseodomorphic  changes  hafe 
been  studied  with  too  little  accuracy,  and  a 
closer  chemical  examination  will  probably  lead 
to  better  arrangement, — a  classification  which 
shall  point  out  the  manner  of  the  change. 
Thus  we  find  brown  hematite  in  the  form  of 
oalc.  spar,  and  we  may  conceiye  the  former  to 
have  precipitated  trom  solution  by  the  latter 
as  a  basic  salt,  which  has  subsequently  lost  its 
acid ;  and  we  can  further  conceive  this  oxide 
of  iron  to  have  become  pyrites,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  form  of  calc.  spar.  A  classifica- 
tion on  chemical  principles,  where  they  occur, 
will  be  the  best  There  are  oases  among  the 
changes  by  substitution,  where  the  operation 
is  merely  mechanical,  where  matter  u  depo- 
sited in  the  cavity  of  a  crystal,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  attending 
the  study  of  pseudomorphic  changes.  The 
change  cannot  be  observed.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  crystal  or 
body  replaced,  and  that  of  the  replacing  mat- 
ter, are  to  be  drawn  with  great  caution,  since 
we  know  but  little  of  the  nature  of  chemical 
interchanges,  excepting  by  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a 
wide  difference  between  the  rapid  decomposi- 
tions of  the  laboratory,  and  the  slow  changes 
of  nature.  We  lack  the  important  element  of 
time,  ages,  to  attempt  results  in  the  laboratory 
similar  to  those  observed  in  nature.  Never- 
theless, much  may  be  done  by  experiment,  and 
this,  combined  with  close  and  extended  obser- 
vation, is  sure  to  lead  to  good  results.  The 
waters  of  the  earth  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
amined (with  few  exceptions)  with  that  mi- 
nuteness which  this  subject  requires.  But 
still  enough  is  known  to  satisfy  us  that  almost 
all,  if  not  all,  pseudomorphic  changes  may  be 
referred  to  gradual  alteration  by  the  simplest 
aqueous  causes  now  in  action.  It  can  even 
now  be  shown  with  much  plausibility,  that 
most  of  our  rocks  which  are  termed  plutonio, 
have  not  been  heaved  up  in  the  state  in  which 
we  observe  them ;  that  they  must  have  under- 
gone important  internal  changes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  aqueous  solutions,  and  that  some 
not  sti^tified  but  apparently  fused,  may  be 
shown  not  to  be  plutonic  at  all,  but  sedimentary 
rocks,  ^altered  by  aqueous  action. 

To  give  a  rather  more  complete  view  of  pseu- 
domorphism, I  give  a  catalogue  of  pseudo- 
morphs,  from  Blum's  work,  taken  from  SUL 
Jour.,  xlviii.,  p.  67.  But  I  refer  to  the  very 
full  view  of  aqueous  pseudomorphic  changes, 
in  Bischoff 's  work,  cited  above : — 


pMiidomorpb. 
Calc.  spar, 
Kyanite, 
Steatite, 
Native  copper, 
Vitreous  silver, 


Gypsum, 
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Class  I. 

Subdivition  1. 
Form  Imitated. 
Qay-lussite. 
Andalusite. 
Hornblende. 
Red  copper  ore. 
Red  silver  ore. 

Subdivition  2. 
Anhydrite. 


PBeadomorpli. 
Mica, 

Antimony  bloom, 
Anglesite, 
Specular  iron. 
Brown  iron  ore, 
Malachite, 
Variegated  copper 

ore, 
Copper  pyrites, 


Vorm.  Iinttatwd. 
Finite. 

Native  antimony. 
Qalena. 
Magnetic  iron. 
Specular  iron. 
Bied  copper  ore. 

Vitreous  copper. 
Vitreous  copper. 


Subdivision  3. 


Heavy  spar, 

Calc.  spar, 

Dolomite, 

Chalcedony, 

Jasper, 

Opal, 

Quarti, 

Cimolite, 

Lithomarge, 

Kaolin, 

Mica, 

Prehnite, 

Talc, 

Steatite, 


Serpentine, 

Chlorite, 
Hornblende, 
Green  earth, 
Pyrolusite, 
Hausmannite, 
Antimony  bloom, 
Antimony  ochre. 
Antimony  blende. 
Bismuth  ookre, 
Minium, 
Pyromorphite, 
White  lead  ore, 

Molybdate  of  lead, 
Red  iron  ore, 

Brown  iron  ore, 


Gothite, 
Pyrites, 
Green  vitriol, 
Pseudotriplite, 
Wolfram, 
Cobalt  bloom, 
Black  copper, 
Malachite, 
ChrysocoUa, 


baryto-oalcitc, 
.  spar. 


Common  salt, 
Anhydrite, 
Gypsum, 
Polyhalite, 
Carbonate  of  stron- 
tian, 


Witherite, 
and  calc. 

Gypsum. 

Calc.  spar. 

Datholite. 

Hornblende. 

Augite. 

Garnet. 

Augite. 

Topax,  feldspar. 

Feldspar,  porcelain  spar, 
leuoite. 

Andalusite,  wemerite,  tour- 
maline. 

Analcime,  leonhardite. 

Kyanite,  feldspar,  pyrope. 

Dolomite,  spinel,  quartz,  an- 
dalusite, topaz,  feldspar, 
mica,  wemerite,  tourma- 
line, staurotide,  garnet, 
idocrase,  augite. 

Augite,  hornblende,  chry- 
solite. 

Garnet,  hornblende. 

Augite. 

Augite. 

Manganlte. 

Manganite. 

Gray  antimony. 

Gray  antimony. 

Gray  antimony. 

Needle  ore. 

Galena,  white  lead  ore. 

Galena,  white  lead  ore. 

Galena,  anglesite,  leadhil- 
lite. 

Galena. 

Pyrites,  cube  ore,  spathic 
iron. 

Ankerite,  pyrites,  white 
iron  pyrites,  scorodite, 
cube  ore,  spathic  iron. 

Pyrites. 

Mispickel. 

Pyrites. 

Triphyline. 

Scheelite. 

Smaltine. 

Vitreous  copper. 

Aiurite,  copper  pyrites. 

Copper  mica  and  red  cop- 
per ore. 

Class  II. 
Dolomite. 
Common  salt 
Common  salt. 
Common  salt 


Gypsum. 


PSBUDOQUININE. 


PUZZOLANA. 


Pwadomorph.  Form  imitated. 

Qaartz,  Heavy  spar,  floor  spar,  gyp- 

sum, calc.  spar,  baryto- 
calcite,  dolomite,  sohee- 
Ute,  galena,  ^irhite  lead 
ore,  specular  iron,  pyrites, 
spathie  iron: — as  Pra9e^ 
calo.  spar : — as  Chalce- 
dofif/f  heavy  spar,  fluor 
spar,  calc.  spar,  dolomite, 
pyromorphite: — as  Cor- 
nelian, calc.  spar: — as 
HomtUmty  fluorspar,  calc. 
spar,  mica,  spathic  iron: — 
as  Semiopaly  calc.  spar. 

Fluor  spar. 

Calc.  spar. 

Calc.  spar. 

Calc.  spar. 

Calc.  spar. 

Calc.  spar. 

Heavy  spar,  fluor  spar, 
cube  ore. 

Fluor  spar,  calc.  spar. 

Fluor  spar,  calc.  spar,  dolo- 
mite, galena,  pyromor- 
phite. 

Feldspar. 

Heavy  spar,  fluor  spar. 

Fluor  spar,  calc.  spar. 

Heavy  spar,  fluor  spar,  calo. 
spar,  dolomite,  quartx, 
comptonite,  blende,  ga- 
lena, pyromorphite,  white 
lead  ore,  red  copper  ore. 
Pyrites,  Heavy    spar,    calc.    spar, 

quartz,  brittle  silver  ore, 
red  silver  ore. 

Brittle  silver  ore. 

Calc.  spar,  dolomite. 

Calc.  spar,  white  lead  ore. 

White  lead  ore. 

Haydenite.      « 


Lithomarge, 

Feldspar, 

Meerschaum. 

Pyroluflite, 

Hausmannite, 

Manganite, 

Psilomelane, 

Calamine, 
Electric  calamine, 


Tin  ore, 
White  lead  ore, 
Peroxyd  of  iron, 
Brown  iron  ore. 


White  iron  p3rrites, 
Spathic  iron, 
Malachite, 
Chrysocolla, 
Green  earth, 
Chlorophyllite  and 

fahlunite, 
Bensselaerite, 


lolite. 
Augite. 


PSBUDOQUININE.  A  new  alkaloid,  found 
hy  Mengarduque  in  a  bark  of  unknown  origin. 
(lLiebig^8  Annalm,  Ixvi.,  p.  128.) 

PSEUDOTRIPLITE.  Jfm.  Accompanies  the 
triplite  of  Bodenmais,  and  its  formula  is  3  Fe. 
O,(Mn,03},2P05+2H0. 

PSILOMELAN.  Jfm.  Black  iron  ore.  Mas- 
sive and  botryoidal.  H.  =:  6  —  6.  G.  ^  4  — 
4*328.  Black,  passing  into  dark  steel-gray; 
submetaUic;  opake;  streak  brownish  black, 
shining.  Yields  water  in  a  tube,  and  behaves 
like  oxide  of  manganese  to  the  fluxes.  Soluble 
in  muriatic  acid  with  strong  evolution  of  chlo- 
rine. Rammelsberg  gives  as  its  form.  RO, 
2  MnOj  -I-  HO,  in  which  RO  is  BaO,  CaO,  KO, 
CoO,  CuO,  and  probably  MnO.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant ore  of  manganese,  usually  accompanying 
pyrolusite,  and  affords  a  tolerable  amount  of 
chlorine;  but  the  RO  bases  are  wasteful  of 
acid. 

PUCHA  PAT.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lahiatm, 
Rowing  wild  in  Malaga,  and  used  in  Hindostan 
as  an  ingredient  in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and 
for  scenting  the  hair  of  the  women.  Its  per- 
^ime  Ib  due  to  volatile  oil.  .The  Arabs  employ 
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the  dried  leaves  for  stuffing  matresses,  under 
the  belief  that  it  prevents  contagion.  (Chem, 
Oai.  i.  408.) 

PUDDING-STONE.  Geol  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  conglomerate  of  rolled  pebbles. 

PUMICE.  OeoL  A  porous,  spongy,  volca- 
nic scoria,  lighter  than  water.  It  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  several  minerals,  and  of  different 
mineral  compositions,  in  different  localities, 
and  possibly  at  different  eruptions.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  formed  by  the  contact 
of  water  with  fhsed  mineral  matter,  and  can 
be  imitated  by  watering  the  slag  of  an  iron- 
f^imace. 

PUNICIN.  Obtained  in  crystals  by  Righini, 
from  the  root-bark  of  the  Punica  granatum,  by 
precipitating  the  alcoholic  tincture  with  water. 

PURPLE  COPPER.  See  Variegated  Copper. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.     See  Gold,  p.  698. 

PURPURIC  ACID.     See  Uriub. 

PURPURIN.     See  Madder, 

PURREE.  A  yellow  substance,  from  India, 
which  yields  the  pigment  known  as  ^^  Indian 
yeUow."  When  treated  with  acetic  acid  it 
gives  a  liquor  that,  after  filtration  and  pre- 
cipitation by  acetate  of  lead,  gives,  on  the  de- 
composition of  the  lead  salt  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  yellow,  crystalline  body,  which 
Stenhouse  has  named — 

Porrhic  acid,  CgpHgO,,.  Crystallizes  in  long, 
silky,  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  water,  and  in  ether.  It  colors  the  alkalies 
deep  yellow,  and  forms  yellow  precipitates  with 
most  of  the  metallic  solutions.  When  heated 
above  212^,  it  gives  a  crystalline  sublimate, 
Purrenon  (C,3H^04),  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  without  acid 
properties. 

PUS.  The  matter  secreted  by  ulcerated 
textures,  and  particularly  by  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. In  the  normal  state  it  is  a  thick,  viscid 
liquid,  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  consists  of  a 
fluid  portion,  or  liquor  puris,  filled  with  float- 
ing, oval,  insoluble  corpuscles,  and  precipitated 
upon  the  addition  of  water.  Heat  and  acids 
both  coagulate  it.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  mucus  by  its  forming  a  thick,  ropy  solu- 
tion with  caustic  potassa.  Giitterbock's  ana- 
lysis gives,  as  its  composition, — 

Water 861-0 

Solid  constituents 1390 

Fat  soluble  only  in  hot  alcohol 16-0 

Fat  and  extractive  matter  soluble  in 

cold  alcohol 430 

Albumen,  pyin,  and  pus-corpuscles 74-0 

Pyth.  According  to  Eicholz,  it  is  identical 
with  mucin ;  and  Mulder  considers  it  the  same 
as  tritoxide  of  protein ;  but  Eicholz's  pyin  dif- 
fers from  the  protein  compounds  in  being  pre- 
cipitated from  an  alkaline  solution  by  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  iodine,  and  by  distilled  water. 
Is  soluble  ia  water  and  weak  alcohol,  and  does 
not  coagulate  when  boiled.  By  drying  it  be- 
comes a  gray  powder,  and  then  its  solubility 
is  impaired.  Acetic  acid,  tannin,  and  alum 
give  precipitates  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

PUSCHKINITE.    See  Epidotb. 

PUTREFACTION.    See  Fermentation. 

PUZZOLANA.     GeoL    Volcanic  ashes  ft'om 
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PYCNITB- 


FTBOMBTES. 


VesuTins,  J  decomposable  by  mvrUtio  add, 
and  f  not  decomposed ;  the  latter  is  probably 
a  potassa-soda-feldspar. 

PYCNITE.    See  Topaz. 

PYIN.    See  Pus. 

PYRALLOLITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Triclinate, 
with  distinct  prismatic  cleaTage;  generally 
granular.  H.  as  8-5— 4.  G.  ss  2*65  — 2-69. 
White,  greenish ;  dull ;  sabtranalacent,  opake. 
It  blackens  on  coal,  then  becomes  white ;  in- 
tnmesces  and  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  white 
enamel ;  giTCS  with  soda  a  clear  glass,  usually 
colored  gpreen  by  iron.  Its  formula  is  doubtful, 
but  Kobell  suggests  MgO,  SiO„  with  MgO,  HO. 
It  occurs  in  Pargas,  Finland. 

PYRANTIMONITE.     See  Red  ANTiMomr. 

PYRARGILLITE,  Min,  Massive,  occasion- 
ally as  a  4-sided  prism,  probably  a  pseudo- 
morph.  Black  and  shining,  or  bluish  and  dull. 
Yields  water,  gives  by  heat  an  argillaceous 
odor,  is  infusible,  swells  up  with  soda  to  a  gray 
scoria.  Form.  FeO,  SiO,  +  A1,0^  SiO,  -f 
4  HO.     Helsingfors,  Finnland. 

PYRENAITE.     See  Gabhbt. 

PYRETHRIN.  A  soft,  acrid  resin,  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  Anthemit  Pyrethrum,  Is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  According  to  Koene,  it  consists  of  three 
different  substances : — 1.  a  very  acrid,  resin- 
ous, brown  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in- 
soluble in  water  and  potassa ;  2.  a  fixed  oil, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  8.  a  yellowish  oil, 
soluble  in  potassa,  alcohol,  and  eUier. 

PYRGOM.    See  Auoitb. 

PYRITES.  Mm.  Yellow  or  white  sulphu- 
rets,  sometimes  with  arsieniurets  of  iron,  cop- 
per, cobalt,  nickel.  See  Iron  P.,  Copper  P., 
Cobalt  P.,  Copper  nickel,  Mispickel,  &o. 

PYRO.  When,  in  certain  instances,  a  body,  by 
the  action  of  heat,  is  modified  into  a  new  pro- 
duct, the  title  of  the  latter  has  a  prefix  of  pyro, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  original  substance. 
Thus,  for  example,  gallic — ^pyrogallic  acids. 

PYROACETIC  SPIRIT.  See  Acbtonb. 
'PYROCHLORE.  Mm,  Microlite  (?).  Cryst 
Regular,  8-hedron,  PI.  YIU.,  fig.  1,  also  fig.  8, 
and  a  combination  of  figs.  1  and  10.  H.  as  5 
—  6-26.  Q.  as  8-8  —  4-82  (6-5  microlite). 
Honey-yellow,  brown;  vitreous  or  resinous; 
subtransparent,  opake;  conchoidal  fracture. 
On  coal  it  becomes  yellow,  and  fuses  with 
great  difficulty  to  blackish  brown  scoria;  in 
borax  in  the  outer  flame  to  reddish  yellow,  in 
the  inner  dark  red ;  in  mic.  salt,  in  the  outer 
yellow  while  hot^  green  on  cooling,  in  the  inner 
flame  dark  red  to  violet ;  some  show  uranium, 
some  manganese  with  soda.  Decomposed  by 
oil  of  vitriol,  readily  by  warming.  If  the  co- 
lumbic  aeid  ss  Ta^O,,  Wohler's  formula  is 
NaF  +  2  CaO,  Ta-O, ;  but  if  it  be  TaO- (iZow), 


it  is  NaF  +  2  (- 


ibJ), 


8  TaO,).     The  CaO  in- 


cludes ThO  and  CeO.  There  are  also  present 
TiOg,  UrgO,,  FeO,  MnO,  YO  (KO,  LiO  ?}. 
Herrmann's  view  that  the  thorina  is  lirconia 
and  lithia,  is  disproved  by  Wohler  and  Ber- 
zelius.  It  occurs  at  Friedericksviim,  Laurvig, 
Brevig  in  Norway ;  Miask,  Siberia.  Microlite 
from  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  is  placed  by 
Shepard  and  Hayes  with  pyrochlore,  but  the 
formule  are  different. 
PYROCITRIC  ACID.    See  CiTaro  and  Aco- 

BITIO  ACII>8. 
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PYROGALLIC  ACID.    See  Gallic  Acid. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  See  Acetic  Aoin, 
p.  22. 

PYROLUSITE.  Jfm.  Gray  mangane^, 
Glassmakers'  soap.  Cryst  Right  rhombic, 
with  a  vertical  cleavage;  also  columnar  and 
granular.  H.  t=*  2  —  2-5.  G.  =  4*8  >-  4-97. 
Black,  sometimes  bluish;  metallic  lustre,  if 
crystalline;  opake,  rather  sectile,  with  black 
streak.  Distinguished  from  psilomelan  bj 
hardness  and  streak.  Yields  bttle  or  no  wa- 
ter, and  behaves  like  oxide  of  manganese  to 
the  fluxes.  Soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with 
strong  evolution  of  chlorine.  Form.  MnOj. 
An  abundant,  and  the  most  valuable  ore  of 
manganese,  and  is  largely  used  in  makiiig 
chloride  of  lime,  and  in  decolorizing  ^ais, 
whence  one  of  its  names. 

PYROMARIC  ACID.     See  Colophoht. 

PYROMETER.  An  instenment  for  the  mea- 
surement of  high  temperatures.  It  will  not 
indicate  the  amount  of  contained  heat,  but  like 
the  Thbbmombtbb,  determines  only  the  com- 
parative temperature  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

Pyrometers  are  constructed  of  BoUd  sub- 
stances, though  gaseous  bodies,  on  account  of 
their  sensitiveness  to  heat  and  cold,  or  greater 
uniformity  of  expansion,  would  be  preferable. 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer  is  the  oldest  instrument, 
but  Daniell's  instrument  is  the  most  approved, 
and  by  skilful  management  may  be  inade  to 
give  accurate  indications.  Its  principal  appli- 
cation is  in  frimace  operations.  In  assaying 
where  the  required  temperature  Taries  wiUi 
the  metal  under  process,  it  is  parUculifflj 
available  in  determining  the  heat  of  the  fa^ 
nace ;  for  much  of  the  accuracy  of  the  assay 
depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
made.    Fig.  89  represents  the  apparatus. 

Fiff,  89. 


It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  may  b« 
distinguished  as  the  register  1,  and  the  scale  1 
The  register,  a,  is  a  solid  bar  of  black  lead 
earthenware,  highly  baked.  In  this  a  hole,  a  e^ 
is  drilled,  into  which  a  bar  of  any  metal,  »x 
inches  long,  may  be  dropped,  and  which  will 
then  rest  upon  its  solid  end.  A  oylindrieal 
piece  of  porcelain,  c,  called  the  index,  is  then 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  confined 
in  its  place  by  a  nng  or  strap  of  platfakum,  ^ 
passing  round  the  top  of  the  repster,  which 
IS  partly  cut  away  at  the  top,  and  tightened 
by  a  wedge  of  porcelain,  «.  When  such  ao 
arrangement  is  exposed  to  a  lugh  tttaperatia^ 


PYKOMETER. 


PnOSMALITK. 


it  is  obvious  that  the  expansion  of  the  metalUo 
bar  will  force  the  index  forward  to  the  amount 
of  the  excess  of  its  expansion  over  that  of  the 
black  lead^  and  that  when  again  oooled  it  will 
be  left  at  the  point  of  greatest  elongation. 
What  is  now  required,  is  Uie  measurement  of 
Ike  distance  which  the  index  has  been  thrust 
forward  from  its  first  position,  and  this,  though 
in  any  case  but  small,  may  be  effected  with 
great  precision  by  means  of  the  scale. 

This  is  independent  of  the  register,  and 
eonsists  of  two  rules  ot  brass,  //  and  ^,  accu- 
rately joined  together  at  a  right  angle  by  their 
edges,  and  fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the 
black  lead  bar.  At  one  end  of  this  double 
role  a  small  plate  of  brass.  A,  projects  at  a 
right  angle,  whioh  may  be  brought  down  upon 
the  shoulder  oi  the  register  formed  by  the 
notch  cut  away  fer  the  reception  of  the  index. 
A  moTable  arm,  d,  is  attached  to  this  frame, 
taming  at  its  fixed  extremity  on  a  centre,  t,  and 
at  its  other  carrying  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose 
radius  is  exactly  five  inches,  accurately  divided 
into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this 
arm,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  k,  another 
lighter  arm,  o,  is  made  to  turn,  one  end  of  which 
earries  a  nonius,  h,  with  it,  which  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  arc,  and  subdivides  the  former 
graduation  into  minutes  of  a  degree ;  the  other 
end  crosses  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  an 
obtuse  steel  point,  m,  turned  inwards  at  a  right 
angle. 

When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  a  bar 
of  platinum  or  malleable  iron  is  placed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  register;  the  index  is  to  be 
pressed  down  upon  it,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its 
place  by  the  platinum  strap  and  porcelain 
wedge.  The  soale  is  then  to  be  applied  by 
carefully  adjusting  the  brass  rule  to  Uie  sides 
of  the  register,  and  fixing  it  by  pressing  the 
cross  piece  upon  the  shoulder,  and  placing  the 
movable  arm  so  that  the  steel  part  of  the 
radius  may  drop  into  a  small  cavity  made  for 
its  reception,  and  coinciding  with  the  axis  of 
the  metallic  bar.  The  minute  of  the  degree 
must  then  be  noted,  which  the  nonius  indicates 
upon  the  arc.  A  similar  observation  must  be 
made  after  the  register  has  been  exposed  to 
the  increased  temperature  which  it  is  designed 
to  measure,  and  again  oooled,  and  it  wifi  be 
found  that  the  nonius  has  been  moved  forward 
a  certain  number  of  degrees  or  minutes.  The 
scale  mt  this  pyrometer  is  readily  connected 
with  that  of  Uie  thermometer,  by  immersing 
the  register  in  boiling  mercury,  whose  tem- 
perature is  as  constant  as  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  has  been  accurately  determined  by  the 
thermometer.  The  amount  of  expansion  for  a 
known  number  of  degrees  is  thus  determined, 
and  the  value  of  all  other  expansions  may  be 
considered  as  proportionate. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  melting  points 
of  some  of  the  metals,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
in  an  assay  of  each  psjrticular  metal,  the  tem- 
perature employed  must  exceed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  degrees  its  meldng  point  The 
iable  is,  therefore,  very  uSefbL 

rafarcohelt 

Kn  melts  at 422° 

Bbmuth 497 

Lead 612 

Zinc « 778 


VihrailMlt. 

Cadmium ^ 442° 

Silver I860 

Copper 1996 

Gold „ 2016 

Cast  iron 2786 

Cobalt  and  nickel  rather  less  fdsible  than 
iron.     (Morfit*9  Man^ulationa,  pp.  186 — 188.) 

PYROMORPHITE.  Mm,  Phosphate  of  lead ; 
Griin-  and  Braunbleierz.  Cryst  Hexagonal; 
also  in  imitative  forms,  fibrous  and  granular. 
H.=s8-5— 4.  G.«  6-587  — 7-048.  Green, 
yellow  and  brown ;  resinous ;  subtransparent, 
subtranslucent ;  brittle  with  white  or  yellow- 
ish streak.  For  behavior  see  Mdcstksiti; 
but  it  may  not  yield  an  arsenical  odor.  For- 
mula, see  ABsmnoPHosPHATBS.  It  occurs  not 
rarely  in  lead  mines ;  fine  specimens  of  green 
and  gray  from  Washington  mine,  Davidson  Co., 
N.  Carolina,  and  a  few  from  Perldomen,  near 
Philadelphia. 

PYROPE.    See  Ga&vbt. 

PTROPHORUS.  From  m^,  fire,  and  t^,  to 
bear,  because  of  its  property  of  igniting  spon- 
taneously when  exposed  to  air. 

Homberg's  pyrophorus  is  made  by  mixing 
thoroughly  one  part  of  sugar  with  three  of 
alum,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  heat- 
ing to  redness  in  a  retort,  until  flame  ceases  to 
be  emitted.  Wackenroder  prepares  a  very 
dangerous  pyrophorus  by  igniting  tartar  emetic 
in  a  closed  crucible. 

PYROPHOSPHORIC    ACH).      See   Phos- 

PHOBrS. 

PYROPHYLLITE.  Mm.  FoUated;  H.»l; 
white,  greenish,  yellowish;  pearly;  translu- 
cent. Yields  water,  swells  in  the  pincette  into 
distorted  forms,  of  a  white  color,  and  gives  a 
fine  blue  with  cobalt  solution.  Form.  8  MgO, 
2  SiO,  -f  9  ( Al-O*.  2  SiO,)  -f  9  HO  (empirical 
MS,  +  9  ASL  -f-  8  Aq).  It  occurs  near  Ber»- 
sof,  Ural.  The  vermiculite  of  Milbury,  Mas- 
sadiusetts,  is  probably  the  same. 

PYROPHYSALITEL    See  Topae. 

PYRORTtilTE.  Mm,  Crystalline.  H.  less 
than  8.  G.  s  2-16  —  2*26.  Brownish  black ; 
resinous;  opake;  fracture  eonchoidal,  splint- 
ery, earthy.  Resembles  orthite.  Yields  wa- 
ter and  empyreumatic  matter,  and  beoomet 
black ;  heated  on  coal  it  continues  ignited  of 
itself^  bumii^  white  and  porous;  behaves 
otherwise  like  orthite.  Berselius  regards  it 
as  orthite  mixed  with  4  silicates  of  RO  bases, 
and  coal  and  water.  The  carbon  and  water 
amount  to  81  -41  pr.  ct.  It  occurs  near  Pahlun, 
Sweden.  

PYROSIDERITE.    See  Brows  Hxhatitb. 

PYROSKLERITE.  Mm,  Rhombic  prism. 
H.  e=3  8.  G.  as  2-74.  Green;  pearly;  trans- 
lucent; ftucture  uneven,  splintery.  Yields 
water ;  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  grayish  glass; 
g^ves  a  chrome-green  bead  with  borax ;  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid.  Form.  2  (8  MgO, 
SiO,)  -I-  AljO,,  SiO,  +  4  HO.  Hartwall  gives 
the  same  formula  for  kammererite,  which  con- 
tains 6  HO.  From  Elba  and  Aker,  in  Siider 
manland. 

PYROSMALITE.  Mm,  Cryst  Hexagonal, 
with  perfect  vertical  cleavage;  also  massive. 
H.sk4— 4-5.  G.s8-81.  Liver-brown,  pass- 
ing into  gray  and  green ;  pearly ;  brittle  with 
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PTROTARTARIC  ACID. 


QTORCITEON. 


oneTen  firactore.  In  a  closed  tube  it  yields 
water,  and  then  yellow  drops  of  chloride  of 
iron ;  fUses  on  coal,  and  with  the  fluxes  giyes 
the  reactions  of  iron,  manganese,  and  sUex ; 
with  mic.  salt,  containing  copper,  it  shows  the 
presence  of  chlorine.  Decomposed  by  nitric 
acid.  Formula,  (Fe-CU,  Fe.O-  +  6  HO)  + 
4  (3  FeO,  2  SiO,  +  8  MnO.  2  SiO,),  or  Fe. 
(OCl)j,  3  HO  +  4  (8  RO.  2  SiOj).  From  an 
iron  mine  of  Nordmark,  Warmeland,  Sweden. 

PYROTARTARIC  ACID.  See  Taetawo 
Acid. 

PYROXANTfflN.  Chan.  Syn.  Eblanin. 
Obtained  by  Scanlan  from  crude  pyroxylic 
spirit.  Form.  Cg,H^O^  {Oregory).  According 
to  Schweiaer  {Joum,  fur  Prakt.  Chem.  1848J, 
pyroxanthin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  cruae 
pyrolignic  liquor,  but  is  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alkaliefi  and  alkaline  earths  upon  py- 
roxanthogen,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
empyreumatio  oil,  a  neutral  resin  and  a  Tola- 
tile  acid  being  simultaneously  formed. 

It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  but  insolu- 
ble in  water,  caustic  potassa,  and  ammonia. 
Its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  is  bluish  red,  and 
that  in  HCl  acid  purple,  gradually  passing 
into  brown.  Heated  to  278^  in  the  open  air,  it 
sublimes  unaltered ;  but  if  confined,  it  de- 
composes. 

PYROXEN.    SeeAuoiTB. 

PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT.  Hydrate  of  oxide 
of  Metbtl. 

PYROXYLIN.     See  Guk  Cotton. 

PYRRHITE.  Jfirt,  Cryst.  Regular,  8-he- 
dron.  H.ss6.  Orange-yellow;  subtranslucent ; 
ritreous.  Inf^ible ;  splinters  of  it  blacken  on 
the  end,  and  color  the  flame  yellow.  Insoluble 
in  muriatic  acid.     From  Mursinsk. 

PYRROLE.  Chem,  An  alkaloid  found  by 
Runge  and  Anderson  in  coal  tar.  It  is  yet  to 
be  examined. 


Q. 


QUARTATION.    See  Gold. 

QUARTZ.  Min.  Syn.  Silex,  Rock  crystal, 
Flint,  Agate,  Jasper,  Heliotrope,  Chalcedony, 
Cat's  eye,  Amethyst,  Prase,  Chiysoprase,  Ba- 
■anite,  Homstone.  Oer.  Bergki^stal,  Kiesel, 
Feuerstein,  &c. 

Cryst  Hexagonal,  usually  in  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  G-sided  pyramids;  the  latter  often 
elongated ;  also  granular,  compact  (as  in  chal- 
cedonies and  j  aspers) ,  rarely  fibrous.  H.  s=  7. 
G.  =  2-64  — 2-67.  Color  white,  if  pure,  but 
presenting  nearly  every  color,  and  of  different 
shades  in  its  numerous  yarieties ;  lustre  ritre- 
ous, rarely  resinous;  transparent,  opake; 
tough,  rather  brittle  with  conchoidid  to  sub- 
conchoidal  fracture. 

In  its  purest  state  it  is  infusible;  frises 
with  borax  to  difficultly  fusible  glass;  is 
scarcely  dissolyed  by  mic.  salt;  and  fuses  rea- 
dily with  soda  to  a  clear  bead.  Iron  is  fr'e- 
quent  in  the  colored  varieties.  It  is  insoluble 
in  every  acid  except  fluohydric;  the  crystal- 
liied  variety  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  pe- 
tassa  lye,  the  amorphous  variety  much  more 
BO.    It  is  essentially  silica  or  silicic  acid,  SiO,. 

Varietus,  LocaUties,  There  are  two  sub-epe- 
etes,  the  crystallised  and  the  amorphous,  the 
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former  mostly  transparent,  and  with  a  pure 
vitreous  lustre,  the  latter  translucent  to  opake, 
with  a  subvitreous,  resinous,  or  waxy  luatre, 
and  often  dulL 

a.  CryttaUine,  Rock  cryUal  iB  applied  to  that 
nearly  or  quite  colorless ;  Amethyat  to  the  violet 
colored ;  Soge  quarU  to  the  rose  colored ;  False 
Topaz  to  the  yellow ;  Smoky  Q.  to  that  having 
a  carbonaceous  color,  often  so  deep  as  to  be 
nearly  black;  MUky  Q.  to  a  white  variety, 
which  sometimes  has  a  greasy  lustre ;  Prase  to 
the  green ;  Aveniurine  Q.  to  a  reddish  brown 
variety,  filled  with  spangles  of  mica  and  fis- 
sures; Ferruginous  Q.  to  tL  brownish  red  or 
ochrey  variety,  containing  oxide  of  iron. 

b.  Amorphous.  Chalcedony  includes  those  of 
a  milk-white  or  bluish  white  tint,  and  when 
traversed  by  asbestus  and  cut  in  a  peculiar 
way,  it  is  Cafs  eye;  Cameliany  bright  to  brown- 
ish red,  and  when  very  deep  in  color  is  Sard; 
Chryeoprase,  green,  colored  by  nickel;  AyaU 
consists  usually  of  concentric  or  parallel  layers 
of  different  colors,  and  presents  different  ap- 
pearances, according  to  the  mode  of  catting 
it ;  dendritic  appearances  in  it  constitute  moae- 
agate;  Onyx  consists  of  flat  layers  of  white 
and  black,  or  brown ;  and  if  the  latter  be  deep 
brown,  it  is  Sardonyx. 

The  above  varieties  are  usually  more  or  less 
translucent,  but  the  following  are  more  or  lees 
opake.  Jasper  shows  a  mixture  of  many  colon, 
of  which  red  and  green  predominate ;  'when  in 
bands,  it  is  Striped  Jasper,  Green  jasper,  with 
yellow  and  whitish  dots,  is  Plasma;  with  blood- 
red  spots,  is  Heliotrope.  Flint  is  gray,  smoky, 
and  nearly  black,  and  is  characterized  by  its 
perfect  and  large  conchoidal  fracture.  Horn- 
atone  is  more  brittle  than  flint,  and  has  a  more 
splintery  fracture ;  when  tough  and  of  a  black 
color,  it  is  BasaniUy  Lydiah-stonSf  or  Touchstone. 

Crystalline  quartz,  usually  colorless  and 
white,  occurs  in  rock  formaUons  of  every  geo- 
logical age.  The  chalcedonic  varieties  g«ie* 
rsdly  occurs  lininff  cavities  in  various  rocks. 
Flint  occurs  in  nodules  in  chalk,  and  homstone 
seems  to  be  its  equivalent  in  other  limestones. 
The  purer  varieties,  including  flint,  are  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  fine 
pottery.  Basanite  is  used  to  try  the  streak  of 
gold  and  silver  alloys.  The  rest  are  more  or 
less  employed  as  gems. 

QUASSIA.  Pharm,  The  wood  of  the  Q. 
exeel8€U  It  contains  volatile  oil,  quassia,  gun- 
my  extractive,  pectin,  lignin,  and  salts. 

Quassin,  Syn.  Quassite.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple, C.^gO,.  ( Wigysrs.)  Crystallizes  ia 
small  white  prisms,  of  bitter  taste.  Very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  slightly  in  water 
and  ether.  Though  neutral,  it  is  soluble  is 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

QUERCIN.  A  white  or  yellowish  eiystal- 
line  solid,  extracted  from  the  Quercus  rvbur,  by 
Gerber,  i^Chem,  Oai.  i.  509).  It  is  a  neutral, 
bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether,  strong  aloohol,  and  oil 
of  terpentine.  Its  solution  &  precipitated  by 
salts  of  lead,  silver,  tin,  and  protoxide  of 
mercury. 

QUERCITRON.  Chem.  T^ch.  The  ba^  of 
the  Quercus  tinetoria,  or  black  oak.  Much  used 
as  a  dye-stuff,  because  of  its  yellow  ool^niof 
principle,  which  is  called — 
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QuercUrin.  Syn.  Quercitrio  acid,  Ci^H^Og 
+  HO.  (BoUey.)  Crystalliies  in  light  grayish 
scales,  which  yellow  on  exposure  to  air.  Is 
▼olatile  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  leaves  a  bitter  after-taste.  Both 
acids  and  alkalies  yellow  it  The  red  and 
brown  coloring  matters  accompanying  it  in  the 
bark  are,  according  to  Preisser,  modifications 
of  quercitrin. 


of— 

QuercUrem.  Less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
above,  and  forms  a  beautiful  golden-yellow 
lead  salt,  of  the  composition  CjjHjjOjg  +  3?bO 
(Preisser).     Chetn.  Oaz.  ii.  412. 

QmCKSILVER.     See  Mercukt. 

QUINCITE.    See  Mibeschaum. 

QUU^IC  ACID.  Syn.  Kinic  acid,  Cinchonio 
acid.  C^HgOj  (crystallized).  Exists  in  the 
different  quinquina  barks,  in  natural  combina- 
tion with  quinin  and  cinchonin.  Berzelius  an- 
nounced its  existence  in  the  alburnum  of  the 
Pinus  splvestriSf  but  Wohler  and  Stenhouse  have 
recently  proved  to  the  contrary.  Forms  color- 
less, transparent  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water.  Heated  to  636®  in  a  retort  with 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed 
into  new  products,  among  which  is — 

Qumone  [Quinoyle\.  Crystallizes  in  beautiful 
yellow  prisms,  fusible  and  volatilizable  without 
alteration.  Is  soluble  in  water.  Wohler  and 
Stadler's  recent  analyses  have  confirmed  Wos- 
kresensky's  original  formula,  C24HgOg. 

QUINIDIN.  Exists  with  quinin  in  one  of 
the  new  barks  resembling  huamalies.  Crys- 
tallizes in  very  minute,  rhombic  tablets.  Solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  water.  Its 
sulphate  strongly  resembles  that  of  quinin. 

QUININ.  Chem.  Pharm.  Syn.  Chinin, 
Quinia.  An  alkaloid,  existing  in  the  bark  of 
several  species  of  quinqumia.  It  is  generally 
found  with  Ciuchona,  combined  with  Quinio 
ACID  and  cinchonic  red.  The  three  principal 
kinds  of  genuine  bark  are — 

1.  The  royal  yellow  or  Calasaya,  from  the 
Cinchonia  cordifolia. 

2.  The  crown  or  Loxa  bark,  from  the  C  con- 
dammecu 

3.  The  red  bark,  firom  the  C.  ohlongifolia, 
Quinin  predominates  in  the  Calasaya,  cin- 
chona in  the  gray,  while  in  the  red  the  two 
are  present  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Quinin  has  also  been  found  by  Coxe  in  the 
Pirtcknet/apubens,  and  by  Pelletier  and  Carenton 
in  the  Portlandia  hexandra. 

Calasaya  bark  yields  24  to  32  grammes  of  sul- 
phate of  quinin  to  the  killogramme. 

Loxa  (gray)  yields  12  to  16  grms.  sulphate  of 
oinohona. 

Lima  (gray)  yields  12  grms.  sulphate  of  cin- 
chonin. 

Bright  red  yields  16  grms.  sulphate  of  quinin, 
and  8  sulphate  of  cinchonin. 

Pale  red  yields  12  grms.  sulphate  of  quinin, 
and  8  sulphate  of  cinchonin. 

Spongy  Carthagena  yields  3  to  4  grms.  sulphate 
of  cinchonin. 

Prep.  a.  Take  of  Calasaya  bark,  coarsely 
ground,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  filling  three- 
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fourths  the  capacity  of  the  Dibplaobunt 
apparatus,  fig.  42,  p.  522,  and  continue  to  ex- 
haust it  of  soluble  matter  with  acidulated  wa- 
ter (10  lbs.  oil  of  vitriol  to  80  galls,  water), 
until  the  liquid  passing  through  is  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  gives  no  reaction  with  ammonia. 
To  the  warmed  liquors  thus  obtained,  add  milk 
of  lime,  little  beyond  neutralization.  By  this 
reaction  the  quinin  is  precipitated  with  the 
lime,  and  after  subsidence  may  be  freed  of  the 
supernatant  liquor  by  decantation.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  to  be  drained  upon  a  filter, 
pressed,  broken  into  small  pieces,  dried,  and 
powdered.  This  powder  is  now  to  be  placed 
in  a  displacing  cylinder,  and  treated  with  alco- 
hol of  84®  B.,  until  it  ceases  to  give  soluble 
matter  to  the  liquor.  The  charged  liquor  is 
then  to  be  distilled  so  as  to  recover  three- 
fourths  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  residue  trans- 
ferred to  a  basin,  and  exactly  neutralized  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  several  hours  the 
whole  will  have  crystallized,  and,  in  order  to 
separate  the  black  mother  waters,  must  be  en- 
closed in  a  linen  cloth  and  tightly  pressed. 
The  impure  cake  of  quinin,  upon  resolution 
and  repeated  crystallization  from  water,  by  the 
aid  of  bone-black,  acquires  a  sunny  white- 
ness. These  crystals  are  to  be  very  carefully 
removed,  placed  upon  frames,  and  dried  in  a 
warm,  not  a  hot  room,  else  effervescence  will 
ensue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  crystals  be  im- 
paired. From  a  solution  of  these  crystals  qui- 
nin may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
crystallized  from  solution  in  alcohol  of  90  pr. 
ct.  In  order  to  separate  the  total  content  of 
alkaloids  from  the  mother  water  (which  retains 
any  cinchonin  that  may  have  been  in  th^  bark), 
they  must  not  be  evaporated,  but  precipitated 
by  carb.  soda.  The  precipitate  thus  produced, 
after  being  drained  upon  a  cloth  and  pressed, 
is  to  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water,  not 
too  great  to  make  a  dilute  solution,  and  neu- 
tralized while  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid.  By 
repose  the  sulphate  crystallizes,  and  may  be 
purified  as  above  directed.  In  the  same  way, 
another  portion  of  quinin  may  be  separated 
from  the  residual  liquors,  and  when  they  cease 
to  yield,  by  this  mode,  any  more  crystalline 
salt,  they  are  to  be  set  aside  to  be  made  into 
QuiNOiDiN.  The  last  products  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  cinchonin,  theugh  the  most  of  the 
alkaloid  remains  in  the  extract.  The  last  pre- 
cipitations therefore,  instead  of  being  neutral- 
ized with  SO3,  may  better  be  treated  with 
alcohol  of  64®,  which  dissolves  out  the  quinin 
and  leaves  the  cinchonin.  The  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture can  be  neutralized  as  before,  and  set  aside 
to  crystallize. 

To  exhaust  the  extract  entirely,  Guibourt 
adds  an  equal  weight  of  solution  of  common 
salt  of  15®  B.,  boils  the  mixture  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  decants,  and  subjects  the  brown 
residue  again  and  again  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

The  liquors  are  then  to  be  united,  filtered, 
and  when  cold  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
brown  precipitate  is  to  be  redissolved  injwater 
and  dried,  portionwise,  with  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  salt,  to  partial  saturation  only.  The 
soft  brown  deposit  first  formed  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  the  precipitation  afterwards  com- 
pleted with  ammonia.  From  this  precipitate 
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flleobol  diflsoWet  the  •nlphataf  of  qniniB  and 
oinehonin. 

Some  ehemiBts,  in  the  preceding  process, 
substitute  HCl  for  solphixric  acid,  which  gi^ee 
the  adyantage  of  less  precipitate  to  dry  and 
powder,  as  the  chloride  of  oalcinm  is  entirely, 
while  'the  solphate  is  only  partially  soluble. 
Boiling  in  ketUes  by  the  direct  application  of 
fire,  as  is  practised  in  many  of  the  laboratories, 
is  less  economical  and  more  laborious  than  ex- 
hausting by  displacement.  Displacing  appa- 
ratus are  made  with  outer  jackets,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  by  means  of  steam ;  but  a 
preTious  warming  of  the  addulated  water,  in 
this  instance,  suffices. 

b,  Lebourdais  (Ann,  de  Chim.  et  Phyt,  1848) 
prepares  quinin  by  passing  the  sulphated  de- 
coction, made  as  aboTe  directed,  through  bone- 
black.  Hie  charcoal,  when  wadied,  dried,  and 
treated  with  alcohol  of  0*848,  yields  a  liquid 
which,  on  cTaporation,  becomes  milky,  and 
drops  crystals  of  quinin. 

Prop.  C-oH,aNOj.  Eq.  412,  or  O^x^O^ 
(DufloB).  A  hard,  white  mass,  of  a  resinous 
nracture.  May  be  obtained  in  prisms  by  crys- 
tallization from  its  solution  in  absolute  ^cohol. 
Contains  14*1  pr.  ct.  of  water,  which  it  loses 
by  ftision.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
but  very  slightly  in  water,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  acids.  Tannin  and  gallic  acid  precipitate 
an  aqueous  solution  of  quinin,  but  the  most 
delicate  test  is  that  of  Andbre.  To  the  muriated 
or  sulphuretted  solution  add  chlorine  water, 
and  then  aqua  ammonia;  a  beautiful  green 
tint  is  assumed,  which  is  changed  to  deep  red 
by  an  acid.  Quinin  is  the  only  alkaloid  known 
to  gire  this  characteristic  reaction.  One  part 
of  crystallized  quinin  is  equi?alent  ' 

1*16  parts  of  sulphate, 


J-01 
1*01 
1*06 


"  acetate, 
"  "  citrate, 
««      "  tartrate, 


0*96      "      «  chlorhydrate, 


1-01 


ferrocyanate. 


Salts.  1.  Sulphate.  Light,  feathery  crystals, 
of  snowy  whiteness.  The  salt  of  commerce, 
the  most  important,  is  basic,  and  has  the  for- 
mula 2  Q  +  SO,  -f  HO.  It  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  hot  water,  but  not  so  readily  in  the  bi- 
salt 

2.  MitriaU.  Pearly  needles,  more  soluble 
than  the  sulphate. 

8.  Acetate.    Crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 

4.  Citrate.    Nearly  insoluble. 

5.  Tartrate.    Nearly  insoluble. 

6.  Ferrocyanide.  CgoH,^NOa4-CfyHg4-8HO 
(Dufloa).  Crystallizes  m  groups  oi  yellow, 
efflorescent  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

7.  Ferridcyanide.  2  (CgpHj^Oa)  4-  CfyjE, 
-f  3  HO.  Crystallizes  in  lamuuD,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water. 

8.  Valerianate.  Crystallizes  '  in  colorless, 
rhombic,  tasteless,  or  opake  octahedral  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil.  It 
contains  2  equivs.  of  water,  one  of  which  it 
loses  at  194^,  becoming  a  resinous  mass,  in- 
soluble in  water.  Prolonged  ebullition  has 
the  Slime  action.     (Chem.  Oaz.  iii.  826.) 

9.  Kinate.    Exists  naturally  in  the  bark,  and 
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forms  ciystids  soluble  in  water  and  dilate  tleo- 
hoi,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  86°. 

Action  of  Potasaa  upon  Quinin.  When  qui- 
nin is  heated  in  a  retort  with  a  rery  denu 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  hydrogen  ie  eyolred, 
an  oily  liquid  of  ImisIo  properties  passes  cirer. 
Qerhardt  (Joum.  fur  PraJU,  Chem.  xxriil  61) 
called  it  Chinolein  (Syn.  Quinolein) ;  and  recent 
researches  haye  shown  its  identity  with  Lsv- 
OOLB  (Leucolin),  found  in  coal  tar. 

Adulteratione  of  Quinin  and  it*  Sulphate.  Sul- 
phate of  lime,  magnesia,  boracic  and  stetrie 
acids,  cinchonin,  salicin,  mannite,  sugar,  and 
starch  are  the  usual  sophistications.  Cincho- 
nin is  frequently  more  or  less  mixed  with  qni- 
nin  made  from  inferior  barks ;  but  when  the 
proportion  exceeds  4  pr.  ct,  its  presence  mtj 
be  considered  a  fraud.  To  detect  it,  the  salt 
is  to  be  dosed  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipi- 
tate treated  with  ether,  which  dissohes  tiie 
quinin  and  leaves  the  cinchonin.  It  may  be 
detected  by  the  direction  in  which  it  rotates 
upon  the  plane  of  polarization,  which  is  to  the 
right,  while  quinin  rotates  to  the  left 

Salicin  is  detected  by  the  red  color  which  it 
gires  to  sulphuric  acid,  while,  during  this  reac- 
tion, if  any  stearic  acid,  starch,  or  sulphate 
of  lime  is  present,  it  will  remain  undissolted, 
and  any  sugar  will  be  charred.  {Chm.  Gol 
iii  107,  895.)  Alcohol  leaTes  gypsum,  chalk« 
and  magnesia  untouched,  and  when  tinctured 
with  boracic  acid,  imparts  a  green  color  to 
flame.  Starch  is  also  detected  by  iodine,  and 
sugar  and  mannite  may  be  extracted  bj  cold 
water. 

Another  very  preyalent  fraud  is  to  mix  the 
acid  with  the  neutral  salt,  by  which  the  de- 
crease of  the  amount  of  quinin  proper  is  in  a 
ratio  with  the  excess  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  greater 
solubility  of  the  former,  which  requires  but  11 
pts.  of  water,  whereas  the  neutral  salt  must 
haye  740  pts.  Moreover,  it  loses  10-75  pr.  ct 
of  water  by  efflorescence  (at  212**),  and  the 
acid  salt  24  pr.  ct 

QUINOIDIN.  Syn.  Amorphous  Quinin, 
Chinoidin.  This  name  is  given  to  the  extractiTe 
matter  or  uncrystallizable  mother  water  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  sulphates  of  qui- 
nin and  cinchonin.  Setuerner,  among  others, 
described  it  as  a  new  alkaloid  with  peouliar 
properties,  but  Liebig  afterwards  announced  it 
to  be  quinin  in  an  amorphous  or  uncrysttl- 
lizable  state.  The  more  correct  view,  probably, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  quinin  and  cinchonin, 
accompanied  by  resinous  matter,  which  pre- 
vents their  crystallization.  Winckler  detects 
the  presence  of  crystalline  alkaloids  in  quind- 
din,  by  adding  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the 
muriate,  which  precipitates  hyposulphite  of 
quinin  in  dazzling  white  crystals,  and  the 
same  salt  of  cinchonin  in  four-sided  needles, 
whereas,  under  the  same  circumstances,  th« 
amorphous  alkaloids  do  not  yield  these  precipi- 
tates. Roder  gives  the  following  method  for 
the  separation  of  the  first  two  from  the  latter, 
in  a  crystalline  form : — 

1  pt  of  commercial  quinoidin  is  dissolved  in 
4  pts.  alcohol  of  0*865,  and  a  solution  of  |  • 
part  of  protochloride  of  tin  in  2  pts,  of  water 
added  to  it  This  precipiUtes  a  dark,  resin- 
ous mass,  while  the  supernatant  liquid  is  but 
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fUntly  eolored ;  it  is  Mparated  from  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  quicklj  precipitated  with  am- 
monia. The  precipitate  ie  then  well  washed 
and  dried,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol  as  long 
as  this  remoTes  anj  thing ;  the  united  extracts 
are  again  mixed  with  half  the  former  amount 
of  protochloride  of  tin,  again  quickly  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  and  the  well-washed  and 
dried  precipitate  exhausted  with  alcohol,  when 
an  almost  colorless  solution  of  pure  quinin  is 
obtuned.  which,  carefully  saturated  with  dilute 
•nlphuric  acid,  affords  on  evaporation  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  quinin. 

In  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of 
protoxide  of  tin  and  quinin,  as  well  as  in  the 
wash-water,  cinchonin  is  containe<l,  if  ordinary 
qninoidin  has  been  employed  which  has  not 
been  previously  purified  by  precipitation  with 
an  alkali.  These  liquids,  containing  cinchonin, 
are  precipitated  with  tincture  of  galls,  to  ob- 
tain the  cinchonin  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  precipitated  resinous  substance  still  re- 
tains some  quinin,  to  obtain  which  it  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  again  mixed  with  a  strong 
eolation  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  then  fur- 
ther treated  in  the  above-mentioned  manner. 
The  reainous  substance  so  obtained  is  of  an 
alkaline  nature,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  possesses 
the  peculiar  odor  of  quinoidin ;  it  would  pro- 
bably yield  more  quinin  on  further  treatment. 

The  author  obtained,  by  this  process,  from 
two  different  samples  of  quinoidin,  in  one  case 
48  pr.  cL  quinin,  9  pr.  ct.  cinchonin,  and  28 
pr.  et.  resin ;  and  in  the  second  40  pr.  ct.  qui- 
nin, 10  pr.  ct.  cinchonin,  and  30  pr.  ct.  resin ; 
the  water  amounted  to  20  pr.  ct.  On  precipi- 
tating 100  pts.  of  commerciikl  quinoidin  in  so- 
lution with  an  alkali,  the  precipitate  obtained 
weighed  C9  grs.     (CA«m.  Gai.  vi.  205,  29G.) 

This  quinoidin  is  of  the  same  composition 
and  atomic  weight  as  quinin,  and  seems  to  be 
the  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  the  latter, 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Cinchonin  yields  it  more  readily  Uian  quinin, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  product  from  barks  in  which  the  cinchonin 
predominates.  It  is  iusoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  therefrom  in  dark 
brown  flocculse.  It  unites  with  the  acids  and 
forms  soluble  compounds,  which  are  bitter, 
Tiscid,  and  uncrystallizable. 

QUINOLIX.     See  Lkicoliit. 

QUIORIC  ACID.       1   a        „  .    .       „  .  , 

QUIORIC  BITTER.  /  ^^'  ^^^^^'  -Exists 
in  ealasaya  and  other  quinin  barks.  A  pe- 
enliar  bitter,  non-nitrogenous  principle,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  According  to  Schnedderman,  knioric 
acid  and  bitter  are  identical.  (Joum.  fur 
PrakL  Chem.  xxviii.  p.  827.) 

QUINOVIN.  Obtained  by  Winckler  from 
Jean  cinchona,  and  found  by  tliat  chemist  to  be 
identical  with  Abioin. 
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KACEMIC  ACID.  Chem,  Syn.  Acid  of  the 
Vosges,  Paratartario  acid.  Formula  CgH^Ojo 
<4-  2  HO.  Accompanies  tartaric  in  the  juice 
of  the  gTK^f  and  is  not  only  isomeric  with  it 
and  of  Uie  same  atomic  weight,  bat  produces  a 


series  of  salts  analogons  in  composition,  and 
in  some  instances  isomorphic  with  the  tartrates. 

Crystalliies  in  oblique  prisms  with  rhombic 
base,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  lose  1 
equiv.  of  water  at  212^.  Is  solubje  in  6  pts. 
of  water  at  00®,  and  thus  differs  firom  tartaric 
acid,  from  which  it  is  further  distinguished  by 
its  property  of  precipitating  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, nitrate,  and  even  sulphate  of  lime. 

By  distillation  it  yields  products  similar  to 
those  from  Tartaric  Acid. 

It  is  yet  undecided  whether  this  acid  is 
mono-  or  bi-basic. 

The  double  racemate  of  potassa  and  soda 
crystallizes  in  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  of 
composition  C-lIeO,,,  KO,  NaO,  0  HO. 

RADEOLITE.     See  Mesotypb. 

RADICAL.     See  Compound  Radical. 

RADKXJRAPHY.  The  art  of  imprinting  by 
rays,  first  invented  by  Closer,  of  Konigsburg. 
Prof.  P.  0.  Page,  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
repeated  the  experiments  of  the  originator  in 
manner  as  follows : — 

A  highly  polished  silver  plate  was  placed  at 
a  very  short  distance  (say  one-thirtieth  part  of 
an  inch)  above  an  ornamental  design  upon  the 
cover  of  a  book,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
condition  in  a  dark  place  about  eight  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  nothing  was  visible  upon 
the  plate,  nor  could  any  picture  be  perceived 
by  breathing  upon  it.  The  plate  was  then 
iodized,  as  if  for  Daguerreotype  impression, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  vapor  of  mercury, 
when  the  whole  picture  appeared  with  distinct- 
ness. The  design  was  a  stamped  vignette 
upon  the  cover  of  a  book,  enclosing  the  words 
*'  Year  Book  of  Facts,  1842,"  all  of  which  were 
legible  upon  the  plate. 

Images  of  seals  and  cameos  were  also  ob- 
tained, perfect  in  the  minutest  details ;  and  it 
was  found,  when  the  first  condition  of  the  plate 
was  sufficiently  prolonged,  that  simply  breath- 
ing on  the  plate  developed  the  picture  while  the 
moisture  remained  upon  the  plate;  but  that 
the  impression  remained  permanent  by  submit- 
ting it  to  the  vapor  of  mercury. 

The  picture  may  be  produced  by  mercury, 
without  the  intervention  of  iodine,  or  even  by 
iodine  without  the  mercury.  By  iodizing  the 
plate  in  the  dark,  and  then  exposing  it  to  dif- 
fuse daylight,  or  still  better  to  direct  sun- 
light, the  image  appears,  and  is  rendered  per- 
manent. 

The  most  perfect  pictures  are  produced  by 
direct  contact,  and  in  the  shortest  time ;  while, 
as  the  distance  increases  between  the  plate 
and  the  object,  the  image  becomes  weak  and 
diffused,  and  is  finally  lost  entirely,  when  the 
distance  is  great. 

RADISH  ROOT.  The  root  of  the  Raphanut 
aativut,  used  as  an  esculent.  Herapatb*s  ana- 
lysis gives,  as  the  constituents  of  1000  grains 
of  the  fresh  root, — 

Water 959-742 

Lignin...^ 17017 

A  nitrogenous  substance,  containing  a 

little  sUrch 2-048 

Albumen 0-908 

Extractive  matter 2-2G1 

Gum 4-299 

Sugar V\^a» 

PuJple  red  coVotiti^  m«A.\«t * W^''^ 
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Fixed  oil 0-401 

Sinapin  ? 0-087 

Earthy  phosphates  and  oarbonates,  with 

a  little  sulphate  of  lime 0*740 

Acetates  of  potash  and  soda 0*228 

I^itrates  of  potash  and  soda 5-169 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 4*165 

999*116 

And,  upon  incineration,  1000  grs.  would  yield 
8-285  grs.  of  ash,  which  would  be  composed 
of— 

Carbonate  of  soda 2174 

Carbonate  of  potash 2-252 

Sulphate  of  soda 0-684 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 0-889 

Carbonate  of  lime 0-571 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0*148 

Sulphate  of  lime 0*011 

Phosphate  of  lime 1*440 

Phosphate  of  ma^esia 0-114 

Perphosphate  of  iron '.....* 0-011 

Silica 0-022 


8166 
{Chem,  Qaz.  v.  282.) 

RAJA  CLATATA,  Oil  of.  See  Skate  Litie 
Oil. 

RAPE  OIL.  Syn.  Oil  of  Naren.  Is  ex- 
pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  several  species 
of  the  genus  Bratsiea,  belonging  to  the  family 
Oruei/erct,  The  B.  naput  yields  88,  B.  Campet- 
trit  89,  B.  prctcox  80,  B,  napobrauica  38,  and 
the  B,  rapa  only  16  pr.  ot. 

Has  a  yellow  color  and  peculiar  smell,  and 
is  used  for  purposes  of  illumination.  It  con- 
tains 46  pr.  ct.  of  solid  fat,  which  congeals  at 
250,  and  ftises  at  45<>. 

The  spec.  graT.  of  the  oil  from  the  campes- 
tris  is  -9186,  of  that  from  the  napus  *9128. 

RAPHILITE.    Allied  to  Hornblende. 

RATOFFKIT.    See  Fluoe  Spar. 

REALGAR,  ifm.  Red  orpiment,  Red  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic.  Cryst.  Oblique  rhombic, 
clearing  perfectly  parallel  to  main  end  plane, 
less  perfect  in  other  directions ;  also  granular. 
H.  Bs  1*5  —  2.  Q.  as  8*54  —  8-64.  Color  and 
streak  flame-red,  bright  orange;  resinous; 
transparent,  translucent;  sectile,  yielding  to 
the  nail,  and  with  conchoidal  fracture.  Sub* 
limes  by  heat  in  a  closed  tube  unaltered,  and 
in  an  open  tube  gives  white,  crystalline,  ar- 
senious  acid ;  ftises  on  charcoal,  burning  with 
a  yellowish  white  flame ;  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  aqua  regia,  and  changed  to  brown  by  po- 
tassa  lye.  Form.  AsS,.  It  occurs  in  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  the  Hartx.  See 
Snlphuret  of  Arsenic. 

REALGAR.     Chem,    Sulphuret  of  Arsenic. 

RED  ANTIMONY.  Mm,  Pyrantimonite ; 
Rothspiesglaserz ;  Antimonblende.  Crystalliz., 
Oblique  rhombic,  with  perfect  lateral  cleavage. 
H.  «=  1  —  1  -5.  G.  =  4-4  —  4-6.  Cherry-red  f 
adamantine ;  subtranslucent ;  sectile,  with 
brownish  red  streak.  It  behaves  like  gray 
antimony.  Form.  SbO,  +  ^  SbS,.  It  occurs 
near  Posing,  Hungary ;  ^iberg,  Saxony,  &o. 

RED  CHALK.         l 

RED  HEMATITE.  1  q^^a^,^,,  t-^^ 

RED  IRON-ORE.    ^  »««  Specular  Iron. 

REDDLE.  J 
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RED  COBALT.    See  Cobalt  Bloom. 

RED  COPPER-ORE.  Mm.  Rothkupferen; 
Tile-ore;  Ziegelers.  Cryst  Regular;  gene- 
rally the  8-hedron,  but  also  exhibiting  combi- 
nations of  most  of  the  simple  forms  of  the 
regular  system.  Also  fibrous,  granular.  H. 
=s  8-6  —  4.  G.  =  5-992.  Deep  blood-red, 
brownish  red ;  adamantine,  sabmetallie ;  sub- 
transparent,  subtranslucent ;  brittle  with  con- 
choidal fracture  and  brownish  red  streaL 
Heated  on  coal  it  blackens,  then  fuses,  yielding 
a  globule  of  copper ;  heated  in  the  pincette  it 
colors  the  flame  green,  and  moistened  with 
muriatic  acid,  blue.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid  to 
a  blue  solution,  in  muriatic  brownish,  precipi- 
table  from  the  latter  by  wat«r,  as  white  sub- 
chloride;  soluble  in  ammonia.  Form.  CU|0. 
Found  in  many  copper  mines.  When  mingled 
with  a  large  proportion  of  silica  and  oxide  of 
iron,  it  is  tile-ore,  of  an  ochrey-red  and  yel- 
low color. 

RED  IRON  VITRIOL.    See  Botbtoqxh. 

RED  LEAD-ORE.    See  Chbomatx  of  Lead. 

RED  SILVER.    See  Ruby  Shver. 

RED  ZINC-ORE.  Mm,  Cryst  Right  rhom- 
bic. H.  :=  4  —  4-5.  6.  =  5*43  —  5*528.  Dnfl 
orange,  deep  red,  brownish  red;  vitreous; 
translucent,  subtranslucent ;  brittle,  with  sub- 
conchoidal  fracture  and  orange-yellow  streak. 
Infrwible ;  heated  with  soda  on  coal,  it  gives  a 
coating  of  xinc,  and  with  the  fluxes  shows  man- 
ganese. Form.  ZnO  (MnO  or  MujO,),  contain- 
ing nearly  90  pr.  ct  oxide  of  zinc.  It  occurs 
in  great  abundance  at  Franklin  and  Sterling, 
N.  Jersey. 

REFINING.  Tecli,  The  purification  of  sub- 
stances :  as  refined  sugar,  refined  cobalt,  silver, 
gold,  &c. 

REFRACTION.  Min,  The  refraction  of 
light  is  sometimes,  but  rarely  used  in  miner- 
alogy. A  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  (transparent 
calcareous  spar)  exhibits  two  images  of  a  black 
point  on  white  paper,  in  every  direction  except 
in  that  of  the  vertical  axis,  where  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  coincide.  This  is  the 
axis  of  double  refraction,  of  which  there  is  but 
one  in  the  quadratic  and  hexagonal  systems; 
and  two  in  tJie  right  and  oblique  rhombic,  and 
triclinate  systems.  Crystals  of  the  regular 
system  have  no  axis  of  double  refraction. 

REGULUS.  The  term  applied  to  pure  metal, 
entirely  free  from  combined  and  extraneous 
matter.  The  title  originated  with  the  alchem- 
ists, and  was  given  to  the  metallic  residuom 
left  in  their  crucibles  after  the  expulsion  of 
volatile  portions  by  fusion,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  contained  gold,  the  king  of  metals. 

RENNET.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf.  Possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulating  milk,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  pepsin.     See  Gastric  Joce. 

RENSSELAERITE.     See  Auqite. 

RESIN.  Chem.  A  natural  constituent  of 
plants,  sometimes  held  in  -solution  by  essential 
oil  ^Balsams),  and  when  in  larcc  proportion 
exuaing  through  incisions  made  mto  the  trees. 
If  the  amount  is  small,  alcohol  is  used  to  ex- 
tract it,  and  from  its  spirituous  solution  the 
resin  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  Some 
resins  are  called  toft,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  heard,  which  retain  but  little  or  no  volatile 
oiL    Some  resins  i^e  colorless,  others  yellow, ' 
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brown,  red,  or  blnish  green,  bnt  mostly  trans- 
Lacent.  They  are  generally  mixtures  of  one 
or  more  resins,  of  different  characteristics. 
None  are  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  all  dis- 
Bolre,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  the  essences,  fat  oils,  and  sulphuret  of 
eftrbon.  Some  are  entirely  neutral,  others 
hATO  acid  properties,  but  in  a  weak  degree, 
though  they  form  compounds  with  the  alkalies, 
and  run  with  metallic  bases,  and  hence  a  means 
of  distinguiMhing  the  two  classes.  In  powder 
or  ftision  they  become  altered  in  composition 
bj  exposure.  They  dissolve  in  strong  HCl  and 
moetic  acid,  but  are  precipitated  by  water.  The 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  changes 
them  into  artificial  Tannin.  Nitric  acid  forms 
oxalic  acid  and  a  series  of  new  products. 

Owing  to  the  analogy  of  the  reactions  of 
oxygen  and  oxidizing  agents  upon  Yolatile  oils 
and  their  resins,  the  latter  are,  by  some  che- 
mists, considered  as  oxides  of  the  former ;  but 
as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  portion  of  hydro- 
gen aridiously  seized  upon  by  iodine,  when  in 
contact  with  the  essence,  is  in  a  different  state 
of  combination  from  the  remainder,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  atmospheric  oxygen  removes 
this  loosely-combined  hydrogen,  forming  water, 
and  that  the  removed  hydrogen  is  also  replaced 
bj  oxygen.  **  The  water  thus  formed  may 
either  remain  in  combination  with  the  new 
oxidized  compound,  or  be  separated.  Hence, 
when  an  Kssential  Oil  is  resinified  by  expo- 
Bore,  the  composition  of  the  resin  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  oil,  less  a  certain  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen, and  plus  a  certain  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen." 

BETINALITE.  i/in.  Probably  a  variety 
of  serpentine. 

RETINITE.  Min.  Retinasphalt.  Several 
bitnminous  substances  have  been  included  un- 
der this  name.  They  consist  of  from  60  to  90 
pts.  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  10  to  40  pts. 
inaolnble  in  the  same,  and  more  or  less  ashes. 
John8ton*s  examination  of  one  from  Bovey  coal, 
in  DeTonshire,  is  the  most  complete.  It  gave 
13  pr.  ct  ash,  consisting  of  alumina  with  some 
mHca,  27^  organic  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  59  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  latter  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  precipitable  by 
alcohol  from  the  former,  by  water  from  the 
latter ;  fusible  at  250°,  perfectly  fluid  at  320° ; 
form.  Cg.Hj^O,;  it  combines  with  bases,  and 
18  termea  retinio  acid.     See  Bbbengelite,  Co- 

PALTTB,  GUTAQUILLITK,  MiDDLETONITE,  PlAU- 
ZITK. 

RETIXYL.     See  Resin. 

RETORT.  A  glass  vessel  used  in  Distilla- 
tion.    See  figs.  45,  46,  p.  528. 

REVERBERATORY.     See  Fuenace. 

RH.£DIC  ACID.  Chem.  A  constituent  of 
the  coloring  principle  of  red  poppy  flowers, 
first  obtained  by  Meier  (Buck.  Rep.  xli.  235). 
It  exists  along  with  papaveric  acid. 

When  pure  is  a  shining,  dark  red,  amorphous 
mass,  inodorous,  and  of  an  acid  taste.  Soluble 
in  cold  water  with  a  red  color,  and  in  cold,  ab- 
solute alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  salts 
are  brownish,  bluish  gray,  or  violet,  inodorous, 
mostly  tasteless,  amorphous,  and  all  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

RHiETIZITE.     See  Ktanite. 

RIIAMNIN.    See  Feb^iax  Bmbsheb. 
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RHODEORETIN.    See  Jalap. 

RHODIUM.  Chem,  A  metal  discovered  by 
Wollaston  in  platinum  sand,  and  most  accu- 
rately investigated  by  Berzelius.  Prrp.  See 
Platinum.  The  metal  is  difficult  of  fusion,  but 
it  may  be  obtained  in  small  beads  by  throwing 
the  oxide  into  fusing  saltpeter.  It  is  silver- 
white,  hard  and  brittle,  of  spec.  grav.  about 
11  0.  Sym.  R.  Eq.  52  (or  G51-96,  0.  =  100; 
5216,  H.  =:  1,  Bert.) 

1.  Oxide  of  Rhodium,  RO.  Obtained  by  ig- 
nition of  the  powdered  metal  to  redness  in  the 
air ;  forms  a  black  powder,  which  is  again  re- 
duced by  a  higher  heat.  If  a  lower  heat  be 
continued  it  takes  up  more  oxygen,  but  not 
sufficient  to  form  the  sesquioxide. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  R.,  RgOj.  The  hydrate, 
RjOj,  HO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  powdered 
metal  with  potassa  and  a  little  saltpeter,  wash- 
ing with  cold  and  then  hot  water,  and  a  little 
muriatic  acid;  or  by  evaporating  the  double 
alkaline  chloride  with  carbonated  alkali,  and 
washing  with  water.  It  is  greenish  gray  or 
brown,  and  holds  its  water  so  firmly  as  to  re- 
quire ignition  to  obtain  the  dry  oxide.  It  is 
reduced  by  hydrogen  at  common  temperatures. 
Its  aalte  are  usually  rose-red  in  acid  solution ; 
reducible  by  the  metals ;  precipitable  by  chlo- 
ride of  tin,  or  colored  yellow,  if  very  dilute ; 
precipitated  by  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates  brownish  red ;  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen or  sulphammonium,  brown  by  heat,  and 
after  some  time,  and  not  soluble  in  excess  of 
sulphammonium ;  not  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  potassium  or  ammonium,  or  by  cyanide  of 
mercury. 

8.  Sulphuret  of  R,,  RS,  is  formed  by  heating 
the  precipitated  sesquisulphuret  in  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heating  the  chlor-rhod-ammonium 
with  sulphur.  It  is  bluish  white,  metallic,  fusi- 
ble, losing  its  sulphur  by  roasting.  The  pre- 
cipitated teetpii  is  brown,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

4.  Alloys.  Rhodium  forms  a  brittle  alloy 
with  arsenic,  from  which  the  latter  may  be 
roasted  off.  It  forms,  with  3  pts.  of  bismuth, 
lead  or  copper  alloys,  soluble  in  aquaregia; 
with  silver  and  with  gold,  malleable  alloys, 
from  which  aqua  regia  does  not  extract  rho- 
dium. Equal  parts  rhodium  and  steel  form  a 
beautiful  speculum  metal,  not  tirnishing  in  the 
air ;  1  R.  with  50  to  100  steel,  gives  a  tough 
alloy,  which  requires  a  higher  heat  for  temper- 
ing than  steel. 

5.  Salts.  The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  caustio 
potassa  or  soda  with  a  yellow  color,  and  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate  after  some  time,  with  am- 
monia, a.  The  finely-powdered  metal  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  chlorine  passed  over  as 
long  as  it  is  absorbed ;  it  is  then  extracted  with 
water,  filtered,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the 
chloride  of  potassium  washed  out  with  alcohol 
of  0*84.  This  washed  precipitate  is  the  double 
chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium  or  sodium, 
both  soluble  in  water  and  yielding  red  crystals, 
the  former  with  the  formula  2  KCl,  RiCl,  -|- 
2  HO,  and  the  8  NaCl,  RjCl,  +  18  HO;  the 
latter  is  soluble  in  Ij^  pts.  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

6.  If  the  Ba\t  a.  \>^  d\»v\^^  Vdl  ^%X«t^  «A 
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th«  potassa  be  precipitated  by  flvosiUdo  ttM, 
a  brown  solution  of  the  seequichloride  is  ob- 
tained, soluble  in  strong  mnriatio  aeid  with  a 
yellow  eolor. 

e.  When  chlorine  is  passed  oTer  finely-diTided 
rhodium,  a  rose-red,  insoluble  chloride  is  ob- 
tained, 2  RCl,  R3CI,.  When  decomposed  by 
bdling  potassa,  and  the  precipitated  hydrate 
of  BO,  BgO,  is  obtained,  from  which  muriatic 
acid  extracts  the  seequichloride  and  leaves 
▼iolet  chloride,  RCL 

d.  By  fusing  (below  redness)  powdered  rho- 
dium with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  a  solution 
of  phosphate  is  obtained,  brown  when  concen- 
trated, yellow  when  dilute.  The  solution  of 
the  hydrated  oxide  in  nitric  acid  is  yellow.  A 
double  nitrate  with  soda  is  crystallixable. 

e.  By  heating  the  sesquisulphuret  with  Aim- 
ing nitric  acid,  the  dark  brown  residue,  sul- 
phate of  sesquioxide,  is  soluble  in  water ;  and 
by  heating,  it  becomes  black  sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide, which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids. 
By  mixing  solutions  of  rhodochloride  of  po- 
tassium and  sulphurous  acid,  a  white  powder 
is  formed  after  some  time,  of  the  composition 
KO,  SO,  +  RgO.,  8  SO..  By  fusing  the  metal 
or  its  oxide  wi&  bisulphate  of  potassa,  in  a 
ooTcred  crucible,  a  double  sulphate  is  formed, 
which  is  extracted  readily  with  hot,  more  slowly 
with  cold  water,  and  is  perfectly  decomposed 
by  ignition  with  carbonated  alkali,  extraction 
with  water,  then  with  muriatic  acid,  which 
leaves  all  the  oxide. 

BUODIUM  GOLD.  Mm,  Gold  containing 
variable  quantities  of  rhodium,  averaging  81 
pr.  ct.     From  Mexico. 

BHODIZITE.  Mm,  Cryst  Begular.  H. 
above  6.  Grayish  or  yellowish  wlute;  vitre- 
ous, splendent ;  translucent ;  pyroelectric  ; 
scarcely  fusible  on  the  edges ;  colors  the  flame 
green  and  red;  yields  no  water  in  a  closed 
tube ;  dissolves  in  fluxes  to  a  clear  glass ;  fuses 
with  fluor  spar  to  a  clear  glass,  but  does  not 
show  sulphuric  acid  by  treatment  with  silica 
and  soda ;  difficultly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
showing  much  lime  in  the  solution.  It  seems 
to  be  a  lime-boraoite.  See  BoaAoiTB.  It  oc- 
curs on  red  tourmaline,  from  Sarapulsk  and 
Schaitansk,  Sit)eria. 

BHODIZONIC  ACID.  C^H.Ojo.  or  C^H^  + 
8  Aq.  Obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry 
oarbonic  oxide  over  potassium,  and  exposing 
the  black,  porous  mass  thus  formed,  to  the  air, 
and  treating  it  afterwards  with  alcohol.  The 
resulUng  solution  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  and 
contains  rhodiianate  of  potassa  si  C^O^  -|- 
8  KO.  Upon  the  addition  of  alcohol  acidulated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  decomposition  takes  place, 
sulphate  of  potassa  precipitates,  and  rhodizonio 
acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained 
la  crystals  by  evaporation. 

J^rop,  Forms  colorless  needles  of  am  astrin- 

rt  taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
reddens  litmus,  and  bears  a  heat  of  212^ 
without  alteration.  All  its  salts  are  red,  and 
by  boiling  in  water  becomes  altered  into  croco- 
nate  and  oxalate  of  potassa. 

Croeonk  Acid.  C5O4,  HO.  Separated  from 
the  pNOtassa  salt  by  alcohol  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  dissolves  the  crooonic  add, 
while  the  sulphate  of  potassa  precipitates.  It 
erystallixes  in  small,  brilliant,  yellow  prisms, 
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soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  which 
bear  212^  of  heat  without  decomposing. 

All  of  its  salts  are  yellow.  That  of  potassa 
crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms. 

BHODOCHROSIT£,BHODONIT£.  SeeMiur- 

OANBSS  SpAB. 

RHOMB  SPAR.    See  Bitteb  Spak. 

RHUBARB.  Chem,  Pkarm,  The  root  of  the 
several  species  of  Rheumy  varying  in  composi- 
tion with  the  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of  culture. 

Ordinary  rhubarb  root,  as  found  in  com- 
merce, contains,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Schlossberger  and  Dopping: — (Lieb^*t  Afma- 
len,  I  p.  496.) 

1.  Aporetin.  A  brilliant  black,  resinous  body, 
easily  pulveriiable  when  dry,  and  decomposabls 
if  heated,  without  frising. 

2.  Phaiorttm,  O^fifi^,  A  yellowish  brown 
powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  ether, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Alkalies  dis- 
solve it  with  a  deep  red  brown  color,  and  the 
minerids  acids  repredpitate  it  yellow. 

8.  Erythroretm,  C,^HjO,.  A  crystalliied  re- 
sin, soluble  in  ether  ana  alcohol,  and  slight!/ 
soluble  in  water,  imparting  a  faint  yellow  tin^ 
Gives  a  yellow  powder,  .which  volatiliies  with 
only  partial  decomposition.  Forms  a  brown 
red  solution  with  strong  (cold)  sulphuric  acid, 
from  which  it  is  predpitated  in  yellow  flocculie 
by  water. 

4.  Rhein,  Syn.  Rheumin,  Rhabarberic  acid, 
Rhubarb  yellow.  Supposed  to  be  the  actire 
principle  of  the  plant  A  yellow,  granular, 
crystalline  body,  somewhat  analogous  to  chiy- 
sophanic  acid.  Is  tastdess,  inodorous,  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
more  so  in  hot  ether.  The  presence  of  sugar 
does  not,  as  Jonas  has  asserted,  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  water  as  to  this  substanoe. 
Hot  aloohol  of  -868  is  the  most  ready  soWent 
Strong  nitric  add  dissolves  it  with  a  jellow 
color;  strong  sulphuric  with  a  spleodid  red 
tint ;  and  alkalies  with  an  intense  red  of  great 
beauty.  From  its  sulphated  solution  water 
predpitates  yellow  flakes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  constituents 
there  are  chrysophanic  add,  water,  starcli, 
sugar,  pectin,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  oxalic,  sul- 
phuric, HCl,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids, 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda. 

The  CaphoptcriU  (Rhabarbtrin),  or  rhubarb 
bitter  of  Pfaff,  is  a  mixture  of  coloring,  resin- 
ous matters  and  other  components  of  the  root; 
and  RhapofUiein,  announced  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  root,  is  only  found  in  the 
European  variety.  It  is  in  yellow,  inodorous, 
tasteless  crystals,  soluble  in  large  excess  of 
absolute  alcoht)!  and  boiling  water,  but  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  ether,  and  the  volatile  oils. 
RHUS  COTINUS.  See  Fustic. 
RICE.  The  highly  nutritious  grain  of  the 
Oryza  ttUiva,  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
hulled  grain  consists,  according  to  Braconnot,  of 
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RICINOLEIC  ACID.    See  Caitob  Oil. 

RIEMANNITE.    See  Allophami. 

RIONITE.  Mm.  Eulebrite,  Selenqnicksil- 
bernnk,  Selenid  of  lioo.  Mftseiye.  G.  ss  5*56. 
Bed,  meUllic,  and  earthy.  It  is  chiefly  sele- 
ninret  of  mercury  and  zinc ;  it  gives  the  odor 
of  selenium  on  coal  or  in  an  open  tube,  and 
Bublimes  mercury  and  selenium  in  a  closed 
tabe.  From  Culebras,  Mexico.  A  gray  speci- 
men was  mixed  with  selenium  and  perhaps 
■olphur,  from  the  same  locality. 

KIPIDOLITE.     See  Chloeite. 

RIVULIN.  The  mucilaginous  matter  of  a 
firesh  water  algse,  Rivularia  tubtUosaf  consisting 
of  microscopic,  green  globules ;  these  caught 
upon  a  linen  filter  exhibit,  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  movement  like  infusory  animals. 

ROBINIA.     See  Robinio  Acid. 

ROBINIC  ACID.  Ch^m.  A  body  of  un- 
known properties,  extracted  by  Reinsch  in 
ftcicular  crystals,  from  the  root  of  the  Robmia, 
wherein  it  exists  as  an  ammoniacal  combina- 
tion, with  sugar,  fat,  essential  and  fat  oil, 
ehlorophylle,  wax,  tannin,  yellow  coloring 
principle,  mucilage,  albumen,  starch,  salts, 
and  an  alkaloid  not  yet  isolated.  {Jahr,  fur 
Frakt.  Pkarm.  xi.  423.) 

ROCELLIC  ACID.  Cj^H^jO..  From  the  Ro- 
celfa  tinetoriaj  which  contains  also  Erythric  acid^ 
C^U ,gO „  (Schunek).  Crystallizes  in  fine,  white 
needles,  fusible  at  205°,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
forms  salts.     See  Lichens. 

ROCELLININ.     See  Lichens. 

ROCHELLE  SALT.  The  tartrate  of  soda 
mnd  potassa.     See  Tabtaric  Acid. 

ROCK  CORK.     See  Asbestus. 

ROCK  CRYSTAL.     See  Quabtz. 

ROCK  MILK.  A  white,  earthy,  Caloa&bous 
Spah. 

ROCK  OIL  and  TAR.     See  Pbtbolbuic. 

ROCKS.  Geol.  In  its  narrower  significa- 
tion it  denotes  the  hard  and  stony  portions  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  in  its  wider  em- 
braces also  the  softer  clays  and  sands.  The 
latter,  by  lapse  of  time  with  other  causes, 
hardens  into  true  rocky  masses.  Rocks  are 
generally  composed  of  more  than  one  simple 
mineral,  except  limestone,  which  is  often  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  few  are  fused 
by  Tolcanic  action,  but  the  greater  part  are 
formed  from  sands  and  clays  by  cementation 
with  water  holding  lime,  iron,  silica,  &c.,  in 
solution.  As  rocks  are  cemented  masses,  in 
like  manner  they  are  disintegrated  by  a  mixed 
chemical  and  mechanical  action, — a  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  simple  minerals  by  atmo- 
spheric agents,  water,  air,  and  heat,  and  a 
mechanical  breaking  up  by  frost,  and  washing 
away  by  water.     See  Geoloot. 

ROCK  SALT.     See  Common  Salt. 

ROCK  SOAP.     A  variety  of  BoLi. 

RODOCHROME.  Min.  Massive,  and  in  fine 
scales.  H.  S3-6.  G.  s  2-668.  Dark  green; 
pearly ;  subtranslncent ;  streak  reddish  white, 
becomes  grayish  white  by  heat,  yields  water, 
and  is  scarcely  fusible;  dissolves  in  fluxes, 
showing  chrome  and  silica,  and  with  cobalt  so- 
lution the  blue  of  alumina.  G.  Rose  compares 
it  to  a  serpentine,  containing  chrome.  From 
the  Ural,  between  Kyschtimsk  and  Syssersk. 

ROMAXZOVITE.     See  Garnet. 

ROMEITE.    Min,    Cryat  Rognlsr.    Tellow, 


and  Bcratohes  glass.  It  is  chiefly  antimonite 
of  lime,  from  St.  Maved,  Piedmont,  with  the 
form.  4  CaO,  8  SbO^ 

ROSACIC  ACID.  Ckem.  PhytioL  Foimd 
by  Proust  in  the  red  sediment  of  urme,  from 
intermittent  fever  patients. 

ROSELLITE.  Mm.  Cryst  Right  rhombic. 
H.  as  8.  Deep  rose-red ;  vitreous;  translucent; 
streak  white.  It  resembles  Cobalt  Bloom 
in  nearly  all  its  properties  except  its  crystallo- 
graphic.     From  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

ROSE  QUARTZ.     See  Quartz. 

ROSES,  OIL  OF.  Syn.  Attar,  Otto  of  Roses. 
A  colorless  or  yellow  essence,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  rose  leaves  with  water.  It  dif- 
fuses an  intense  odor.  Spec.  grav.  8*32  at  90^. 
Does  not  redden  litmus,  and  is  partially  resini- 
fied  by  the  slow  action  of  iodine.  Alcohol  of 
•806  Ukes  up  7}  pts.  at  58<>  in  1000,  and  88 
pto.  at  72^     Water  dissolves  1  in  1000  pts. 

Its  stearopten  or  solid  portion  (Cil,)  crys- 
tallizes out  below  60°.  It  is  fusible  at  95^ 
dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol  and  readily  in  ether 
and  essential  oils.  Is  also  soluble  in  potassa, 
acetic  acid,  and  in  sulphuric  aeid  with  a  brown 
color,  but  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  HCl  or 
nitric  acids. 

Its  falsifications  with  other  essences  and  fat 
oils  may  be  detected,  the  first  by  not  concreting 
in  the  cold,  the  latter  by  the  greasy  stain  which 
they  leave  upon  paper  when  heated. 

I^IJJJ  ^^^- 1  CAm.  Tech.  Destructive  dis- 
tillation transforms  rosin  (Colophony)  into  a 
large  number  of  gaseous  and  liquid  carbo-hy- 
drogens.  The  three  principal  products,  how- 
ever, are  a  dry,  resinous  residuum,  a  volatile, 
yellow  oil,  and  a  very  consistent  fatty  oil.  The 
two  latter  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  and  con- 
sist of  Resinein  (C-qHijO),  Rttmaptha  (C-H.), 
Retinyl  (C,He)  in  the  first,  and  RetinoU  (C,H  J 
and  metanaphthalin  or  RHett^lney  of  the  com- 
position of  naphtha,  in  the  latter  or  more  oily 
part  of  the  distillate. 

The  essential  oil  (vwe  etsenee)  is  a  very  fluid 
pyroeluine,  of  a  yellow  color  and  very  pungent 
odor,  and  contains  water,  acetic  acid,  and 
pitch.  When  freed  of  these  impurities  by  dis- 
tillation over  caustic  lime,  it  is,  according  to 
Louyet,  a  preferable  substitute  fur  camphine 
or  oil  of  terpentine,  either  as  a  burning  fluid, 
or  as  a  dryer  and  thinner  of  mixed  paints. 
By  allowing  the  molten  resin  to  fall  into  a  re- 
tort containing  incandescent  coke,  the  yield  of 
this  product  will  be  augmented. 

Resins  are  bleached  by  dissolving  them,  in 
contact  with  steam,  in  a  weak,  alkaline  lye, 
continuing  the  direct  application  of  steam,  and 
precipitating  by  dilute  acid. 

ROSITE.  Min.  Rosellan.  In  grains.  H. 
3s  2-6.  G.  ax  2-72.  Red;  subtransparent ; 
foliated,  shining  fracture.  It  behaves  like  am- 
phodelite,  but  is  softer,  more  ftisible,  and  fbses 
with  an  excess  of  soda.  Form.  8  RO,  2  SiO, 
+  6  (Al^O,,  SiO.)  4-  6  HO.  From  limestone, 
in  Sodermanland.    See  Poltargiti. 

ROSOLIC  ACID.  A  body  of  unknown  pro- 
perties,  found  by  Range  in  coal  tar. 

RUBELLAN.    See  Hexagonal  Mica. 

RUBELLITE.    See  Tourmalin. 

RUBICELLE.    See  8piicru». 

BXJBIKIC  i^lT>.    %«^  ^iL*nAiB;n« 
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BUBT.  SeeSpnnBLL.  Oriental  Buby.  See 
CoRinrDUM. 

RUBY  SILVER.  J/iVi.  Dark  red  eiWer, 
Black  eilfer,  Dunkles  Rothgiiltigers.  Light 
red  silTer,  Prouatite,  Liohtes  Rothgiiltigers. 
CtjbL  Hexagonal,  nsnallj  the  hemiforms, 
skalenohedron  and  its  prism,  terminated  by 
an  obtuse  rhomb.  Also  graniUar.  H.  tss  2  — 
2-6.  G.  of  the  dark  ss  6*7  —  5-9 ;  of  the  light 
6*422  —  6*56.  Color  black  and  cochineal  red, 
which  last  is  the  streak ;  metallic,  adamantine; 
snbtransparent,  opake;  ftractnre  conchoidal; 
sectile.  Decrepitates  by  heat,  ftises  on  coal, 
giring  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  the  dark 
red,  yapors  of  antimony,  and  leaying  a  globule 
of  silyer ;  the  light  red  giyes  yapors  of  arsenic. 
The  formula  is  8  AgS,  RS.,  in  which  R  is  anti- 
mony in  the  dark  red,  and  arsenic  in  the  light. 
According  to  Zinken,  some  light  red  contains 
no  arsenic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  yaluable  ores 
of  silyer,  and  when  pure  contains  67  to  60  pr. 
ct.  It  occurs  in  many  silyer  mines,  Saxony, 
Har^,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Norway,  Spain, 
Mexico,  California. 

BUBY  SULPHUR.     See  Realoab. 

RUE,  OIL  OF.  Chem,  CggHj^O,  (WiU), 
The  yolatile  essence  of  the  Ruta  graveolens.  Is 
yellowish  or  greenish.  Spec.  gray.  '887 ;  boils 
at  426*»  to  488 ;  density  of  yapor  7*69.  Its  so- 
lution in  sulphuric  acid  is  brown  red,  and  water 
separates  the  oil  unaltered. 

Gerhardt's  recent  inyestigations  {Ann,  de 
Cfum,  et  de  Fhfjt,  1848)  show  that  it  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  CgpH^^O., 
which  behayes  like  the  aldehyde  of  capric  acid, 
and  is  conyerted  by  nitric  acid  either  directly 
into  capric  acid,  OjoHggO.,  or  into  homologous 
acids,  containing  less  carbon,  the  principid  of 
which  are  the  rutic  and  pelargonic  acids. 

Oil  of  rue  has  recently  been  formed  artifi- 
cially from  cod  liyer  and  train  oils  ( Warner, 
Chem,  Oat,  yiii),  by  mixing  them  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  saturating  with  alkali  or  lime,  and 
distilling. 

RUFIN.  Chem,  By  distilling  phloridzin,  a 
red  body  remains,  which  Mulder  terms  Rufin ; 
and  by  the  action  of  oil  of  yitriol  on  phloridzin, 
rufin-sulphurio  acid  is  formed. 

RUSOT.  Pharm.  The  aqueous  extract  of 
the  root  and  stem  of  the  Berberit  lyeium  of 
India.  A  pale  yellow,  uniform,  pasty  extract, 
soluble  in  water  and  lUcohol.  It  is  yery  bitter, 
and  contains  tannin.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
>aatiye  practitioners  as  a  febrifuge,  and  as  a 
substitute,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  cinchona 
bark.     (Chem,  Oai.  i.  628.) 

RUST.  The  oxidation  of  iron  in  moist  air. 
It  commonly  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 

RUTHENIUM.  Chem,  Surmised  by  Osann 
to  exist  in  platinum  sand ;  discoyered  and  fiilly 
studied  by  Glaus.  Its  /wy.,  see  Platinitm. 
Glaus  obseryes  that  ruthenium  is  to  rhodium 
like  iridium  to  platinum.  It  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  all  the  other  platinoid 
metals,  and  hence,  while  it  oxidizes  by  ignition 
in  the  air,  the  oxide  is  not  reducible  by  heat 
alone.  It  tends  to  form  a  salt  with  potassa, 
the  ruthenate,  and  hence  its  mode  of  ex- 
traction. 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  RUjO«  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  sesquichloride  by  alkali, 
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or  the  dry  oxide  by  fbsing  the  metal  with  salt- 
peter in  a  silyer  crucible.  By  extracting  with 
water,  ruthenate  of  potassa  dissoWes,  and 
leayes  some  sesquioxide.  If  this  solution  be 
neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  binoxide,  RuO^  is 
deposited,  while  oxygen  escapes.  The  dry  bin- 
oxide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  sulphuret,  or 
bisulphate  (RuOg,  2  SO,)  to  ignition.  The 
hydrated  binoxide  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  chloride  double  salt,  KCl,  RuClj,  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  dryness,  and  washing  out. 
The  oxide,  RuO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the 
dry  chloride,  RuGl,  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
carbonic  add,  and  extracting  with  water. 
When  the  metal  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  forms 
an  oxide  like  rhodium,  RnO,  Ru^O, ;  and  by 
continuing  the  heat,  blue  sesquioxide  is  formed. 

The  sulphuret,  Ru^S,,  is  precipitated  brown- 
ish yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  the 
chloride ;  and  is  rapidly  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
of  1*22,  to  a  reddish  yellow  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  sesquioxide.  Ru  is  not  perfectly  pr^ 
cipitable  by  sulphohydrogen,  but  the  remain- 
ing solution  is  bluish,  probably  from  blue 
chloride. 

When  the  metal  is  heated  in  chlorine,  a  littie 
sesquichloride  at  first  sublimes,  and  the  black 
mass  remaining  is  chloride,  RuCl :  insoluble  in 
acids.  When  the  oxide  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating ruthenate  of  potassa  by  nitric  acid  is 
dissolyed  in  muriatic  acid  and  eyaporated  to 
dryness,  soluble  sesquichloride  is  obtained, 
Ru-CL, 

Double  salts  with  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium,  are  obtained  by  mixing  them  to- 
gether ;  the  former  is  crystallizable,  insolable 
in  alcohol  of  80  pr.  ct. 

When  sesquisulphuret  of  ruthenium  is  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,*a  yellow  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  binoxide  is  formed,  RuO,,  2  SO.. 
{Ben.  Jahresb.  1846-8.) 

RUTILE.  Min,  Titanic  ore,  Crispite,  Gal- 
lizinite,  Lagenite.  Cryst.  Quadratic,  prisms 
terminated  by  8-hedra,  and  often  twinned  by 
turning  180°  on  an  8-hedral  plane.  H.  =  6 
—  6-6.  0.  =a  418  —  4*249.  Brownish  red  to 
dark  brown;  metallic,  adamantine;  subtrans- 
parent,  opake;  subbrittie,  with  subcouchoidal 
and  uneyen  fracture,  and  light  brown  streak. 

Infusible  and  unaltered  by  heat ;  gives  with 
borax  in  the  outer  flame  a  greenish,  in  the  inner 
a  violet  glass ;  in  mic.  salt,  in  the  inner  flame, 
a  red  glass  (from  titaniferous  iron),  and  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  tin,  a  blue  or  violet 
glass ;  fuses  with  soda,  with  effervescence  to  a 
bead,  and  sometimes  shows  manganese;  it 
usually  shows  tin,  when  treated  as  directed 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  p.  850.  It  is  titanic 
acid,  TiOjf  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron, 
often  less  than  2  pr.  ct. 

Rutile  occurs  in  primary  rocks,  and  in  older 
limestones,  in  many  localities.  Very  large 
crystals  have  been  found  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

RUTILIN.     Chem.    Is  the  name  given  bjj 
Braconnot  to  the  red  substance  produced 
solution  of  salicin  in  oil  of  vitriol,  but  it 
Rufin-sulphuric  acid. 

RUTIN.  Chem.  A  principle  extracted  fro^ 
the  leaves  of  the  Ruta  graveoUnty  by  alcohoj 
evaporation,  and  treatment  with  ether,  in  whi | 
rutin  is  insoluble.     It  appears  to  have  an  a(^ 
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ehftnkcter.  Bomtrager  examined  a  principle 
Drom  the  same  root,  which  he  termed  Rutie  add. 
It  i0  a  pale,  greenish,  crystalline  powder, 
aearcely  solable  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
giving  orange-yellow  compounds  with  alkali, 
bright  yellow  with  lead  salts.  Its  form,  is 
C,,HgO,,  2  HO,  which  2  HO  is  replaced  by  one 
of  PbO  in  the  lead  salt.  (Ben.  Jahrab,  1846.) 
RYACOLITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Oblique  rhom- 
bic, in  glassy  crystals.  H.  s=  6.  G.  ^  2 '56 
—  2-68.  Color  grayish  white  and  colorless; 
▼itreous,  pearly;  transparent;  fracture  con- 
ehoidal.  It  behares  like  Feldspar.  Form. 
see  Feldspathio  Minskals.  From  the  Dolo- 
mite of  Lomma,  and  the  Eifel. 

RYE.  Syn.  SecaU  cereaU,  The  grains  con- 
tain— 

24*4  pr.  ct.  of  husks  or  bran, 

65-6  "     "   **  flour, 

10-2  "     "   **  water. 

The  flour  consists  of — 

CI  00  pr.  ct.  of  starch, 

9-48  **     "    "   gluten, 

8-28  "     "   "   albumen, 

8-28  "     "   **  uncrystalliiable  sugar, 
11  09  "     "    "   gum, 

6-38  "     "   "  lignin. 

Fresenius'  and  Will's  analyses  of  the  ashes 
of  the  straw  and  grain  gave,  as  the  constitu- 
ents:— 

Straw.         Grain. 

Potassa 1719  11-48 

Soda —  18-89 

Magnesia 2-41  10-67 

Lime 906  706 

Phosphoric  acid 8-82  61-81 

Sulphuric  acid 0-83  0-61 

Silica 64-50  0-69 

Peroxide  of  iron 1-36  1-90 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-67  — 

Chloride  of  potassium 0-26  — 
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SABADILLA.  Chem.  Pharm.  Syn.  Cera- 
dUla.  The  seeds  of  the  Veratrum  tabadilla, 
containing  fatty  and  yellow  coloring  matters, 
gum,  wax,  lignin,  saline  matters,  and  silica, 
gallate  of  Vehatrin,  Cevadic  or  SabadUUc  acidf 
SabadUlia  and  yeratric  acid. 

Cevadie  acid.     See  Hellerorb. 

Sabadillia.  A  white,  crystallizable  acrid  base, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Veratric  acid.  Allied  to  the  volatile,  fatty 
acids.  '  Forms  fusible  and  Tolatilizable,  color- 
less crystals.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  (Merck.)  For- 
mula of  the  hydrated  acid  CfgHpO^,  HO. 
(Schrotter.)     Its  salts  are  mostly  soluble. 

SABADILLIC  ACID.  See  Cevadic  acid,  in 
Hklleboee. 

SACCHARIC  ACID.     See  Sugar. 

SACCHARITE.  Min.  Granular,  white.  G. 
ss  2-668.  Infusible  alone,  and  difficulUy  so 
with  soda ;  soluble  to  clear  glasses  with  borax 
and  mic.  salt,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  silica  in 
the  latter.  Form.  2  [8  RO,  2  SiO,  +  3  (A1.0» 
2Si0.)]-f  8H0.  RO»NaO,Ca0,MgO,K0. 
The  irat  part  of  the  formula  ia  that  ot  andesin 


and  of  lencite.  It  occnrs  near  Frankenstein, 
Silesia. 

SACCHULMIN.    See  Suoab. 

SAFFLOWER.     See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON.  The  flower  of  the  Crocus  •ativut, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  but  cultivated 
in  Europe.  Spanish  saffron  is  the  most  prefur- 
able.  The  Crocus  orientalis  is  one  of  several 
species  about  which  but  little  is  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Aschoff!.  the  Crocus  sativus  is  com- 
posed of — 

Volatile  Oil 1-4 

Wax 40 

PolychroiU 620 

Gum 10-4 

Woody  fibre 190 

Water ^ 100 

Balsamic  matter,  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol 2-0 

98-8 

The  oil  is  bitter,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
but  of  greater  specific  gravity,  and  by  age  be- 
comes lighter,  and  solidifies  into  a  white  mass. 

PolychroiU.  Syn.  Saffron  yellow.  The  co- 
loring matter  of  the  plant  is  so  termed,  from 
TTOkuu  many,  and  ;^(6<t,  color,  expressive  of  its 
susceptibility  of  numerous  changes.  When  pure, 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  oils,  and  slightly 
so  in  water  and  ether.  Its  color  is  changed  by 
the  acids,  and  entirely  bleached  by  the  hypo- 
chlorites.    (Henry.) 

As  saffron  is  often  adulterated,  Mulder  re- 
commends concentrated  sulphuric  acid  as  the 
most  certain  test  of  purity,  for  it  immediately 
turns  the  color  of  pure  saffron  to  blue.  The 
leaves  of  the  Crocus  vemus,  a  fk-equent  adulte- 
ration, are  changed  to  a  dark  green. 

Winckler  and  Gruner  detect  safflower  and 
marigold  petals  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sil- 
ver or  perchloride  of  iron,  which  renders  their 
solutions  opake,  and  ultimately  precipitates 
them,  while  an  infusion  of  true  saffron  is  not 
altered  by  either  reagent 

SAGAPENUM.  Chem.  Pharm.  The  gum 
resin  or  concrete  juice  of  an  unknown  species 
of  Ferula,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  (/m- 
beUiferce,  growing  in  Persia.  It  consists  of 
resin,  volatile  oil,  gum,  mucilage,  water,  salts, 
and  foreign  matters. 

Volatile  oil.  Pale  yellow,  very  fluid  and 
lighter  than  water,  with  garlicky  odor  and 
bitter  taste.     It  appears  to  consist  of  two  oils. 

Resin.  A  mixture  of  two  resins  differing  in 
characteristics:  one  brittle,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  and  the  oils ;  the  other  soft  and  bitter, 
soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether. 

SAGE.  The  leaves  of  the  Salvia  officinalis 
yield  oil  by  distillation.  Rochleder  found  in 
an  8  year  old  oil  that  the  essence  passing  over 
at  263<'  is  CjjHgO,  that  passing  over  at  212*' 
is  CigHigOg.  From  a  two  year  old  oil,  the  es- 
sence d!utilling  at  about  280^,  is  of  the  same 
formula  as  the  last ;  that  passing  at  800^,  is 
CijHjpO.  The  results  of  his  analyses  show 
that  tney  are  oxides  of  a  radical  which  is  th« 
multiple  of  C.Hg. 

SAGENITE.    See  Runu. 

SAQO.     PKcnrm.    \lB«aLaA  ibT£a\aA&«%  VK^fiks^i^ 
of  diet    The  ptepaarad  t^cra^ib  ot  w^«m^  «V^ 
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€168  of  palm,  ftmong  whicli  are  the  SaguM  rum- 
phuy  Phatnix  fanntferOf  and  Sagut  pmuma.  It 
18  extracted  firom  the  pith. 

Pearl  Sago  is  formed  hy  grannlatiiig  the 
meal,  and  when  in  large  and  brown  grains,  is 
called  Common  Sago,  The  latter  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  bat  forms  a  gelatinous  solution 
after  long  boiling.  The  pearl  Tariety  is  par- 
tially dissolved  bj  cold  water.  In  a  chemical 
yiew,  it  has  the  properties  of  starch,  and  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  potato  starch. 

SAHLITE.    See  Auoite. 

SAL  ALEMBROTH.    See  Alimbboth. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.    Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

SALAMMONIAC.  Mm.  <?er.  Salmiak.  Cryst 
Regular ;  also  stalactitic  and  in  crusts.  H.  a=s 
1-5  —  2.  a.  =x  1  -628.  White,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish; ^treous,  translucent;  taste  saline, 
pungent ;  inodorous.  Readily  soluble  in  water ; 
Tolatiliiing  by  heat;  mixed  with  lime  and 
moistened,  it  gives  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia. 
It  is  essentially  muriate  of  ammonia,  NH^Gl, 
with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  occurs  in 
fissures  near  Tolcanoes,  and  about  coal-mines. 

SALICIN.  Chem.  DiscoTered  by  Le  Roux 
and  Bttchner  in  the  bark  of  seTcri^  species  of 
willow  (SaUx)  and  of  poplar.  Wohler  recently 
found  it  in  castor. 

Prep,  Merck's  process  is  to  add  litharge  to 
the  boiling  concentrated  decoction  of  the  bark, 
until  it  becomes  colorless.  This  remoyes  the 
gum,  tannin,  and  extractive  matter.  The  dis- 
solved oxide  of  lead  is  then  to  be  removed, 
first  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  by 
sulphuret  of  barium  (not  in  excess).  Filter 
and  evaporate.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  by 
reorystallization  and  treatment  with  bone-black, 
become  perfectly  white. 

Prop     C^H,,0,,  =  C„H,0,  -4-  C^Hj^a 


CrystaUixes  in  transparent,  inodorous,  silky 
needles  or  laminie,  of  a  bitter  taste,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  without  action  upon  vegetable 
colors.  Heated  above  212^  it  loses  weight, 
melts  at  280^,  and  at  a  higher  heat  becomes 
yellow  and  resinous  in  appearance,  and  de- 
composes. Is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water, 
partially  in  cold  water,  b^t  insoluble  in  ether 
and  the  oils.  Neither  taan^  gelatin,  nor  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  precipitate  it 

When  warmed  to  104<*  with  synaptase,  it  is 
resolved,  according  to  Piria,  into  its  two  con- 
stituents, grape  sugar  (CigHioOjo)  and  a  new 
body,  SaUgenin,  The  latter  may  be  separated 
fh>m  the  mixture  by  ether,  which  dissolves  it 
without  touching  the  sugar,  and  yields  it  in 
crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  salicylic  or  gaultheric  Fsbmbhta- 
Tioif  forms  a  series  analogous  to  the  benxoic 

SaUgmin,  Formula  of  the  crystallized  add, 
Ci^HgO^  sx  C  uH^O,,  2  HO.  In  brilliant,  pearly, 
rhomboidal  tables,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  by 
qK>ntaneoas  evaporation  solidifying  into  an 
opake  mass.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ethmr, 
more  readily  in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  its 
solution  gives  a  deep  indigo  color  with  aqueous 
solutions  of  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Does 
not  alter  on  exposure  to  air,  melts  at  180^, 
volatilises  at  212<*,  and  by  continued  action  of 
heat  is  changed  into  Saliretm,  water  and  hydra- 
ret  of  salicyl.  The  dilute  adds  also  transform 
it  into  saUretin. 

Dilate  nitric  add  colors  it  red,  as  also  does 


sulphoric  add,  but  more  intensely.  Potaisa 
appears  to  combine  with  it,  but  potassa  in  fu- 
sion disengages  hydrogen,  and  forms  salieylie 
add.  Caustic  ammonia  dissolves  it,  and  ths 
liquid  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  green,  but 
loses  color  when  heated,  and  resumes  it  on 
cooling.  According  to  Piria,  the  only  two  pro- 
ducts of  -the  oxidation  of  saligenin  are  water 
and  hydruret  of  salicyL 

Salk-etm,  C,4HjOg  4-  2  HO.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  dilute  SO,  and  HCl  acids  upon  salioin 
or  saligenin.  A  resinous  substance,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  ammonia,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  concentrated  acetic  add.  From  its 
alkaline  soluUons  the  acids  predpitate  it  as  a 
white,  gelatinous  precipitate. 

Action  of  Chlorite  upon  Salidn.  The  action 
of  this  gas  generates  three  erystallizable  coa»* 

pounds :  ChlorotaUdn,  C„  i  q"  |  0,4,  Bichhro- 
talkm,    Cm|^<|0i4,    and    PerehloroioUeln, 

C«{S'/}Ou. 

Action  of  Nitric  add.  When  the  add  is  strong, 
salidn  is  converted  into  oxalic  and  nitropicrio 
adds ;  but  if  dilute,  anilotic  and  anilic  adds, 
helidn  and  helicoidin  are  previously  formed. 

ffelidn.  Formula  of  the  anhydrous,  C(,H  f^Oi^ 
ss  Ci-H,pO,^,  +  Cj^H.O^.  A  neutral  body, 
orystaUizing  in  fine  white  needles,  and  giving 
with  chlorine  Ckhroheliein,  and  with  bromine 
Bromohdiein, 

Helidn  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  In  crystals  it  contains 
8  equivs.  of  water,  which  are  lost  at  212^. 

Melieoidin.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrio 
add  of  spec.  grav.  1*08,  upon  salicin.  A 
crystalline  compound,  composed  of  Cj^H^Ojg 
(Piria),  or  2  equivs.  of  sugar,  I  of  hydruret 
of  sabcyl,  and  1  equiv.  of  saligenin. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  add, — SutUin.  A  dtrk 
brown,  brittle  substance,  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Strong  acids  color  it 
deep  red,  and  alkalies  violet  (BracownoL) 
The  deep  red  coloring  which  cold  sxdphuric 
acid  imparts  to  salicin,  serves  to  detect  its 
presence  in  barks  containing  it.  The  red  oolor- 
ing  mattw  thus  formed,  when  predpitated,  and 
ft^ed  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  water,  is  soluble  ift 
that  liquid. 

SALICOR.  The  ash  of  Uie  SaHoorma  amttOf 
a  plant  cultivated  on  the  French  -coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  manufacture  of  soda. 
It  contains  12  to  16  pr.  ct  of  carbonate. 

SALICYL.  Chem.  Formula,  CJ4H5O4.  The 
hypothetic  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds 
analogous  to  the  benzoic,  and  so  called  from 
salidn,  the  origin  of  the  salicylic  products. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  the  Oaulthsbia  Pxo> 
ouMnMs,  as  salicylate  of  mether.  Pagcoste- 
cher  likewise  obtained  its  hydruret  by  distilMiig 
the  flowers  of  meadow  sweet  (jS^rardo  ubnaria) ; 
and  Proctor,  Jr.  condders  its  mether  formed 
by  water  in  the  bark  of  Betula  Unto.  In  a 
separate  state  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  hut 
the  identity  of  the  composition  of  its  hydrurti 
and  that  of  crystallized  bensdc  add,  together 
with  their  similarity  in  behavior  to  chlorine 
and  caustic  alkalies,  led  Domaa  to  consider 
this  radical  a  higher  degree  of  exidatioB  of 
btnieyL 
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Bfdnmt  ofSaikyl  Syn.  Hydruret  of  Spi- 
Tojl  {Ldmg)^  SftlioyloQS  acid,  Spirylous  acid. 
€|4Hg04+  H  ss  SaH.  Exists  in  nature  as 
mboT6  mentioned,  and  may  be  prepared  by 
oxidiiing  salicin  with  chromic  acid  in  manner 
as  follows : — DissoWe  1  pt.  of  salicin  in  10  of 
wrater,  add  1  pt.  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  2} 
pts.  oil  of  Titriol,  and  10  additional  parts  of 
wmter,  and,  after  the  mixture  has  calmed,  dis- 
til OTer  a  moderate  fire.  The  distillate  con- 
tains water  and  hydniret.  The  latter  sepa- 
rates as  an  oleaginous  stratum  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  may  be  purified  by  digestion  first 
with  water,  then  with  chlorcalcium,  and  sub- 
sequently, after  decantation,  by  distillation. 

Prnp.  When  pure  it  is  a  colorless,  inflamma- 
ble, oily  liquid,  which  reddens  on  exposure  to 
air,  and  emits  the*  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  It 
has  a  burning  taste,  and  colons  the  skin  yellow. 
Spec.  grav.  1  08  at  66®.  Boils  at  880® ;  den- 
sity of  vapor  4276 ;  solidifies  at  — 4®.  Is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  so  in  water. 
Its  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  then  bleaches 
it.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it. 
When  heated  with  potassa  in  excess,  hydrogen 
is  evolred.  and  salicylic  acid  formed. 

It  is  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid,  but  does  not, 
according  to  Wohler,  become  hippuric  acid  by 
transit  through  the  urine. 

Its  compounds  with  the  bases  are  definite 
salts  (5«Alicyluret8),  of  the  general  formula 
SaK,  that  U,  viewing  it  as  an  hydrogen  acid 
with  the  reaction  as  follows,  SaH  -f-  RO  as 
S."»R  -f-  'i*^-  i^ut  if  considered  as  a  hydrated 
oxygen  arid,  iti  salts  are  termed  salicylites, 
nud  the  reaction  on  the  base  is  according  to 
the  hvdratio  theory  of  acids,  C..H,0,,  HO  + 
UOsiCjJIiDj,  RO-f  HO. 

poutxm  cotiipounds.  The  hydruret  of  salicyl 
forms  two  salts  with  potassa,  the  taHcylite,  C,^ 
HjO^,  KO,  2  no,  in  golden-yellow  crystals, 
Soluble  in  water,  and  hiaaUqflite^  ^xflfiv  K^> 
C,4Hj04,  in  colorless,  acicular  crystal,  less 
alterable  than  the  former. 

When  the  first-mentioned  salt  is  exposed  to 
air  it  becomes  green,  and  ultimately  black,  by 
transformation  into  acetate  of  potassa  and  a 
black  pow<ler,  melanic  acid  (CigH^Og),  which 
unites  with  bases.     (Piria.) 

Ammon In  compoundt.  There  are  two, — 1 .  Sati- 
Cfflite  of  anutuynia^  ^m^'s^s*  NH,,  HO  (Lowig), 
a  yellow,  cr^'stalline  mass,  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol, and  crystallizable  therefrom  in  yellow 
necilc'S,  which  blacken  by  absorption  of  mois- 
ture, and  decompose;  and  2.  SalieyUmide  or 
SalhifdrKtmitlr,  Cj^HjOgN,.  Crystallizes  in  bril- 
liant yellow  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
soluble  in  large  excess  of  alcohol. 

Copper  compoundt.  The  salicylite  of  copper, 
C^U.Oj,  CuO,  is  a  very  light,  green  powder, 
in.>faruble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  distilla- 
tion it  yields  Paratalieyl,  Cj^H.Oj  {EttUng), 
which  crviitallizes  in  prisms  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  They 
nielt  at  2^^^,  and  sublime  at  356^ 

Salicylic  acid.  Piria  first  obtained  it  by 
heating  hydruret  of  salicyl  with  caustic  po- 
tassa. It  exists  with  oxide  of  methyl,  in  the 
oil  of  Gaultheria  Pbocumbbns,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  b^  potassa,  and  may  be  made, 
by  heating  sallcm  with  ftised  potass*.  Dela- 
Itfldes  bos  recently  procured  it  by  the  M-^ 


tion  of  potassa  on  CouMAsnr,  and  Cahonrt 
found  it,  among  other  products,  in  the  distil- 
late of  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  potassa  with 
sulphurie  acid. 

Prop,  C^HjO,  a  C,aH,Oj  -J-  CgO^.  Sub- 
limes in  crystMs  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
hot  water.  Reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes 
carbonates.  By  rapid  distillation  over  lime, 
is  changed  into  carbonic  and  phenic  acids. 
The  persalts  of  iron  impart  an  inky  color  to 
its  aqueous  solution.  The  salts  are  generally 
crystallizable. 

When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  NitrotaUeyUe^ 
Carhasotic  (see  Ihdioo),  and  Ca&bolio  aoibb 
are  formed. 

Chloride  ofSdUeyl,  Syn.  Chlorosalicylic  acid, 
Chloride  of  Spiroyle.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  chlorine  upon  anhydrous  hydruret  of 
salicyl.  Crystallizes  in  pale  yellow,  rhombic 
tables,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Volalil- 
izes  without  decomposition,  and  bums  with  a 
green  flame.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  combines  with 
the  alkalies,  and  is  separated  from  them  un- 
changed, by  acids.  Ammoniacal' gas  converts 
it  into  ChlorotfUkyUmidey  a  deep  yellow  mass, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  decomposed  by 
hot  water,  acids,  and  alkalies. 

MethotaUcyUe  ether,  (Salicylate  of  Mother.) 
Ci^HgOg,  CgHjO.     See  Gaulthbbia  Pbooux- 

BBNS. 

SALICTLIMIDE.    See  Salictl. 
SALIFIABLE  BASE.     Chem,    A  term  be- 
longing to  any  body  capable  of  uniting  defi- 
nitely with  an  acid  or  a  salt,  to  form  a  salt 
See  Salts. 
SALIGENIN.\<,^^„^„^^, 
SALIRETIN.|S^«^^'^^^- 
SALINE.      Min.     A  substance  having  the 
taste  of  common  salt,  saltpeter,  &e.     It  may 
be  saline  and  cooling,  as  saltpeter ;  or  saline 
and  styptic,  as  copperas;  or  saline  and  pun- 
gent, as  salammoniac.     In  the  arts,  a  saline  is 
a  salt  spring,  or  one  containing  common  salt 
as  its  most  important  ingredient.     See  Water. 
SALIVA.    Chem.  Physiol.    The  transparent, 
slightly-viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the  parotid, 
submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  and  con- 
veyed from  them  by  Steno's  and  other  ducts 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with 
the  buccal  mucus. 

Dr.  S.  Wright's  analysis  (Chem.  Oaz.  iv.  242) 
of  healthy  saliva  gave,  as  its  composition, — 

Water 98810 

Ptyalin 1-80 

Fatty  acid 0-50 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium .     1  -40 

Albumen,  with  soda 0-90 

Phosphate  of  lime 0-60 

Albuminate  of  soda 0'80 

Lactates  of  potassa  and  soda 0*70 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium 0*90 

Soda 0-50 

Mucus,  with  ptyalin 2*60 

Ptyalin,  When  dry,  is  a  brittle  substanoej 
of  a  sickly  taste,  without  color,  and  transpa- 
rent. Is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

According  to  Miahle  and  Lassaigne,  a  ma 
terial  ia  obtamed  from  aiSii'^ib  Vj  %^Xza^aiMa.^\it%- 


SAL  MIBABILE. 


SALT. 


flpom  KXy*  to  120°,  whicli  acts  similarly  to  Di- 
astase, changing  boiled  starch  into  sugar  at 
from  100®  to  150^,  but  is  almost  without  action 
npon  raw  starch.  Lassaigne  has  obsenred  the 
same  properties  in  pancreatic  juice,  but  it  is 
destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  212°. 

SAL  MIRABILE.     Sulphate  of  Soda. 

SAL  PERLATUM.    Phosphate  of  Soda. 

SAL  PRUNELLA.  Fused  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

SALSEPARIN.    See  Sabsapabilla. 

SALT.  Chem,  Oer,  Sail.  Fr.  SeL  The 
simplest  definition  of  a  salt  would  be,  *'  a  oom- 
pound  of  an  acid  with  a  base,"  were  it  no"! 
that  the  very  type  of  all  salts — common  salt — 
consist  of  a  metal  and  an  electronegatiye  ele- 
ment, neither  of  the  two  elements  being  either 
acid  or  base.  Thus,  sulphate  of  soda,  NaO,  80,, 
is  a  salt  composed  of  the  base  soda,  NaO,  and 
the  acid  sulphuric,  SO* ;  so  that  boUi  acid  and 
base,  containing  one  element  in  common,  oxy- 
gen, the  salt  is  composed  of  three  elements, 
sodium,  Na,  sulphur,  S,  and  oxygen,  0.  Now 
common  salt,  NaG,  consists  of  but  two  ele- 
ments, chlorine  and  sodium.  It  is  true  that 
by  dissolving  common  salt  in  water,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  hydrochlorate  of  soda ;  thus, 
NaCl  -f  HO  =NaO,  HCl,  which  therefore  brings 
it  under  the  above  definition  of  *'  an  acid  with 
a  base."  But  even  in  this  case,  the  acid  is 
very  different  from  the  oxygen  acids,  and  the 
salt  would  then  be  composed  of  four  elements. 
There  are,  however,  other  sufficient  objections 
against  considering  such  salts  as  hydrochlo- 
rates  (as  the  insolubility  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  water),  and  they  are  more  properly  regarded 
as  solutions  of  chlorides  in  water.  It  is  then 
evident  that  we  have  two  classes  of  salts,  those 
coni^isting  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  and  those  con- 
sisting of  two  elements,  a  metal  and  a  halogen 
body,  such  as  chlorine.  The  former  are  termed 
amphid  salts,  and  the  latter  haloid  salts. 

Again,  if  we  pass  sulphohydrogen  gas  through 
a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potassa,  2  KO,  AsO,, 
and  evaporate  the  yellow  solution,  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  having  all  the 
characters  of  a  salt ;  but  analysis  shows  it  to 
be  2  KS,  AsS, ;  that  is,  each  equivalent  of 
oxygen  in  the  former  is  now  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  of  sulphur.  The  2  KS  acts  the  part 
of  a  base,  and  AsS^  the  part  of  an  acid«  The 
latter  is  a  sulpho-salt.  In^  like  manner  we 
have  seleno-  and  telluro-salts,  but  they  have 
not  been  minutely  studied.  Amphid  salts  then 
consist  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  but  both  of  these 
have  either  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  or  tel- 
lurium common  to  them,  and  give  as  many 
divisions  of  amphid  salts.  However,  only  oxy- 
salts  and  sulpho-salts  are  usually  mentioned. 
Hence  the  above  osysalt  is  called  arseniate  of 
potassa,  and  its  corresponding  sulphosalt  sulph- 
arseniate  of  potassium ;  but  to  distinguish  the 
former  with  more  precision,  it  may  be  termed 
j)xyarseniate.  The  base  is  termed  an  oxy  or  sul- 
phobase,  and  the  acid  an  oxyacid  or  sulphacid. 


We  must  still  farther  ^xtend  the  idea  of  salts 
to  certain  bodies  containing  a  compound,  which 
acts  the  part  of  an  element.  Thus  ammonia, 
NH,,  with  one  of  water,  HO,  unites  with  sol- 
phurio  acid  to  form  a  salt  analogous  to,  and 
isomorphic  with  sulphate  of  potassa.  If  their 
formulas  be  compared,  KO,  SO,  and  NH^O,  SO,, 
we  observe  at  once  that  NH.  acts  the  part  of 
the  metal,  K,  potassium,  and  in  fact  it  is  called 
ammonium.  Its  ohlorhalold  salt  is  NH,  -f  HCl 
^  NH4CI,  which  is  similar  to  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, KCl.  As  ammonium,  NH^,  acts  like  a 
metal,  so  cyanogen,  Cy  &=  NC,,  acts  like  the 
halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  the  cj- 
anide  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  written 
KCy  and  KCl.  When  we  speak,  therefore,  of 
a  salt  consisting  of  two  or  three  elements,  we 
must  extend  this  notion  to  embrace  compounds 
acting  like  elements. 

Salts  are  either  neutral^  add,  or  b<uie.  If  to 
a  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  sulphuric  or  mnri- 
atio  acid  be  gradually  added,  a  point  BrriTe» 
when  the  solution  has  neither  an  alkaline  nor 
acid  taste,  when  it  ceases  to  redden  tunneric 
or  litmus  paper.  A  neutral  salt  is  formed,  and 
in  this  case  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  acid 
and  x>ne  of  base.  If  the  acid  be  feeble,  as  car- 
bonic, the  salt  it  forms  with  a|i  alkali  will  hare 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  and  if  the  base  be 
feeble  and  the  acid  a  strong  one,  as  the  sul- 
phuric, the  salt  will  test  t^d.  Still  it  is  called 
a  neutral  salt,  if  it  consist  of  one  equiv.  of 
acid  and  one  equiv.  of  a  protoxide  base.  The 
general  definition  of  a  neutral  amphid  salt  is, 
^at  it  consists  of  one  equiy.  of  base  with  as 
many  equivs.  of  acid  as  there  are  equirs.  of 
oxygen  (or  sulphur)  in  the  base.  Thus,  FeO, 
SO,  is  neutral  sulphate  of  iron,  (meaning  pro- 
toxide of  iron),  and  Fe^O,,  3  SO-  is  neutral 
persulphate  of  iron  (meaning  sulphate  of  per- 
oxide). Neutral  haloid  salts  consist  of  as  man/ 
equivs.  of  metal  and  the  halogen  body*  as  there 
are  equivs.  of  metal  and  oxygen  in  the  corre- 
sponding oxide ;  thus,  chloride  of  Iron  is  FeCl, 
and  perchloride  of  iron  FegG,. 

Acid  amphid  salts  contain  more  equivs.  of 
acid  than  Uiere  are  in  the  neutral  salts,  usu- 
ally 1},  2,  8,  or  4  times  as  many.  The  most 
common  are  those  containing  twice  as  much 
acid  as  the  neutral  salt  Thus,  sulphate  of 
potassa  is  KO,  SO.,  the  acid  or  bisulphate  KO. 
2  SO,.  Acid  haloid  salts  are  compounds  of  a 
haloid  salt,  with  a  hydracid.  Basic  salts  hare 
more  base  than  the  neutral  salt,  and  that  usu- 
ally in  a  simple  ratio,  as  },  },  J,  Sic.  of  base, 
compared  with  that  in  the  neutral  salt.  The 
silicates  of  the  mineral  kingdom  present  the 
greatest  variety  of  combination  of  any  other 
acid,  and  a  table  is  subjoined  to  show  the  no- 
menclature. RO  and  1^0.  represent  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  bases.  The  first  two  columns 
of  figures  represent  the  proportions  between 
the  equivs.  of  oxyeen  in  the  base  and  acid,  the 
first  in  the  base,  uie  second  in  the  acid  :— 


Acid  Silicates. 

1     :     12        Quadrisilicates RO,  4SiO, 

1     :      9        Trisilicates RO,  8  SiO, 

1     :       6        Bisilicates RO,  2SiO, 

1     :      4i      Sesquisilicates 2R0,  8SiO, 

1:4        I  silicates 8  RO,  4  SiO, 


Or 


RjO„  12  SiOj 
R.O.,  9  SiO, 
RjO,,  6  SiO, 
JRjO,,  9  SiO, 
B.0„    4  SiO. 


1     : 
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8 


Neutral  aOieatet RO,     SiO,    or       B,0„    8  SiO, 


SALT. 


8AKDEBS. 


1 

:    2 

1 

:     IJ 

1 

n 

^ 

2 

8 

Basic  Silieatet. 

1   BilioAtes  (or  J-basic) 8  R0»  2  SiO, 

1   sUioates  for  unibasic) 2  RO,     SiO^ 

;   silicates  for  bibasic) 8  RO,     SiO, 

silicates  (or  tribasic) 4  RO,     SiO, 

)  silicates  (or  SJ^basic) 9  RO,  2  SiO, 

:  silicates  (or  5-basic) 6R0,     SiO, 

u  silicates  (or  S-basic) 9  RO,     SiO, 


RaO„  2  SiO. 
2Rg03,  8SiO, 

RgO.,  SiO. 
4RgO„8SiO, 


2RA» 
8  RjO„ 


SiO, 
SiO, 


Basic  haloid  salts  are  composed  of  the  haloid 
salt  with  the  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  as  the 
compound  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead,  PbCl  4- 
PbO  ;  they  are  sometimes  termed  oxjchlorides. 
2  equiys.  of  the  haloid  and  1  equiv.  oxide,  is 

r basic ;  1  equiv.  to  1  equiy.  oxide,  is  unibasic ; 
to  2,  bibasic,  &c.  Both  haloid  and  amphid 
neutral  salts  produce  basic  salts  by  union  with 
■nlphuret,  phosphuret,  nitruret,  and  amiduret 
of  the  metal. 

Two  or  more  salts  may  combine  with  each 
other,  producing  double  and  triple  salts.  They 
are  usually  composed  of  one  acid  and  two 
bases,  and  more  rarely  of  one  base  and  two 
seids.  Thus,  alum  has  the  formula  KO,  SO, 
4-  Al^O,,  8  SO.  +  24  HO.  Haloid  salts  may 
also  be  doubled,  in  which  case  the  same  halo- 
gen is  usually  common  to  both,  as  chloride  of 
copper  and  potassium,  KCl,  CuCI ;  more  rarely 
the  metal  is  the  same,  and  Uie  halogen  di£ferent, 
as  chlorofluoride  of  lead,  PbF,  PbCI.  There 
are  a  few  rather  anomalous  double  salts,  such 
as  the  mineral  leadhillite,  a  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  2  (PbO,  CO,)  +  PbO,  SO,; 
the  mineral  corneous  lead,  also  made  artifi- 
cially, PbCl  +  PbO,  CO,.  There  are  but  a 
f(Sw  triple  salts. 

Salts  are  of  yery  different  solubility,  and  no 
law  has  yet  been  found  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine a  priori  either  the  solubility  of  a  salt  at 
all,  or  the  amount  of  that  solubility.  When 
water,  which  is  the  usual  solvent,  ceases  to 
dissolve  any  more  of  a  salt  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, it  is  said  to  be  saturated  at  that 
temperature.  Most  salts  increase  in  solubility 
with  the  increasing  temperature  of  the  water ; 
some  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
heat,  as  nitrate  of  potassa  and  of  baryta,  and 
chlorate  of  potassa ;  others  with  a  uniform  in- 
crease, as  sulphate  of  potassa  and  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  barium.  Common  salt  dis- 
solres  equally  at  all  observed  temperatures. 
Some  salts,  as  citrate  of  lime,  basic  borate  of 
magnesia,  and  hydrate  of  lime,  are  more  solu- 
ble in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Sulphate  of  soda, 
Glauber's  salt,  increases  in  solubility  to  91®, 
and  then  diminishes  at  a  higher  heat,  so  that 
a  portion  of  it  precipitates. 

Some  salts  crystallize  without  combining 
water,  such  as  nitrate  of  potassa,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  most  of  the  very  insoluble  pre- 
cipitated salts,  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  chloride 
of  silver.  The  salts  of  potassium  and  silver 
are  more  frequently  anhydrous,  those  of  soda 
nsually  hydrous;  but  no  law  has  yet  been 
evolved  on  this  point.  Most  salts  take  up  wa- 
ter of  crystallization,  and  always  in  equivalent 
proportions ;  but  the  number  of  equivalents  is 
very  different  for  different  salts.  A  few  take 
up  less  than  1  equiv.  water  for  1  equiv.  of  the 
salty  but  the  most  general  proportion  is  1  equiv. 
salt  to  from  1  to  7  equivs.  water.  Some  have, 
however,  8,  10,  sod  25  eonivs.  water.  It  is 
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somewhat  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  salts 
of  soda  contain  10  equivs.  water,  as  the  car- 
bonate, biborate,  sulphate,  pyrophosphate,  and 
iodate ;  the  common  phosphate  has  25  equivs. 
water. 

SALT  OF  LEMONS.  Binoxalate  of  potassa. 
See  Oxalic  acid. 

SALT  OF  SATURN.     Acetate  op  Lead. 

SALT  OF  SORREL.  Binoxalate  of  Potassa. 

SALT  OF  TARTAR.  Purified  and  granu- 
lated Carbonate  of  Potassa. 

SALTPETER.     Chem,    Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

SALTPETER.    Min.     See  Nitre. 

SAND.  Oeol,  Sand  generally  consists  of 
particles  of  quartz  (silica),  but  there  is  also 
granitic  sand,  containing  particles  of  feldspar 
as  well  as  quartz,  where  it  has  not  been  long 
enough  exposed  to  meteoric  agents  to  decom- 
pose the  feldspar.  Sand  usually  consists  of 
grains  more  or  less  rounded,  but  they  are 
sometimes  angular,  and  are  then  preferable  for 
mortar.  Sand  generally  contains  some  oxide 
or  silicate  of  iron,  but  Uiat  which  is  most  free 
from  such  impurities  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass. 

SANDARAC.  Syn.  Juniper  resin.  The 
odorant  resin  of  the  Tltvja  artiatlaia^  entirely 
soluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  con- 
sisting, according  to  Unverdorben,  of  three  re- 
sins buffering  as  to  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  spirits  of  terpentine.  The  Sandaracin  of 
Qeise  is  a  mixture  of  two  of  these  resins. 

SANDARACA.     See  Realoab. 

SAND  BATH.     See  Baths. 

SANDERS.  The  wood  of  the  Pferoearput 
santalintu,  distinguished  from  Brazil  wood  by 
not  imparting  its  color  to  water. 

Santalin  {Chem.  Gaz.  ii.  371).  The  resinous 
matter  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  termed  its 
red  coloring  principle,  is  a  compound  of  several 
principles. 

Meier's  MrcAir.  der  Pharm.  Iv.  and  Ivi.)  and 
BoUey's  (Chem.  Oaz,  v.  423)  recent  investiga- 
tions show  the  presence,  in  the  wood,  of  six 
different  substances,  which  may  be  extracted 
in  part  by  water  and  in  part  by  alcohol. 

1.  Santalic  acid.  Crystallizes  in  microscopic 
prisms  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  and  formmg 
with  alcohol  solutions  which  are  red  when  con- 
centrated, and  yellow  if  dilute.  Is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  imparting  a  yel- 
low shade.  The  ethereal  solution  does  not 
redden  litmus.  Melts  at  219®,  and  decomposes 
beyond  that  temperature.  Cold,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  dark-red 
color,  but  water  separates  it  unaltered. 

Nearly  all  its  salts  are  dark  violet,  and  thc^e 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble 
in  water. 

2.  SantaUe  oxide.    A  brown,  amorphous,  vis- 
cous mass,  unalterable  in  the  air,  tasteless^ 
inodorous,  and  imp«xtiii%ik\»^''Wtt>  ^^^st  \a  NNa 
alcoholic  soVutiwu   .la  VIi»t^x!Wl^^ak^%^«^^^a^^ 

^1>  ^«^ 


SAKDIVEE. 


SASSAFRAS. 


bat  sparingly  soluble  in  etber.  I0  nentral  to 
test  paper.  The  acids  change  the  brown,  color 
of  its  solution  to  a  reddish  yellow. 

8.  Santalide.  A  dark  red,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble,  with 
a  red  color,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acids 
do  not  change  its  color,  but  the  alkalies  render 
it  brown. 

4.  SatUaloide.  A  yellow  mass,  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  leay- 
ing  a  brown  deposit    Alkalies  brown  the  color. 

6.  Santaloidide.  A  dark  brown,  resinous 
mass,  unalterable  by  exposure,  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  of  '863,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and 
water.  Caustic  alkalies  change  the  brown 
color  of  its  solutions  to  red. 

6.  Santalidide.  An  amorphous,  brown  mass, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol  of  '912.  The 
brown  color  of  its  solutions  is  darkened  by 
alkalies,  and  rendered  yellow  by  acids. 

SANDiyEB.  Syn.  Glass  galL  The  saline 
scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  molten 
Glass  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

SANDSTONE.  GeoL  Sand  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  rocky  masses,  is  washed  down 
by  streams,  and  forms  large  deposits  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  in  the  ocean.  When  such 
beds  are  raised  up  above  water-level,  the  oxide 
of  iron  they  contain  is  carried  through  it  by 
springs,  deposits  it  among  the  sand,  and  ce- 
ments the  whole  together  into  yellow  or  red 
sandstones.  If  calcareous  matter  be  deposited, 
it  will  form  a  calcareous  sandstone.  And  in 
like  manner  siliceous  matter  deposited  from 
solution,  will  produce  a  siliceous  sandstone. 
Siliceous  sandstones  are  harder  and  tougher 
than  the  others.  Where  a  sandy  deposit  con- 
tains clay  intermixed,  an  argillaceous  sand- 
stone will  result ;  and  spangles  of  mica  pro- 
duce a  micaceous  sandstone. 

SANGUINARIN.  Chem.  Pharm,  The  me- 
dicinal principle  of  Pueeoon  or  Bloodrroot  (San- 
ffumaria  CanadentitV  first  extracted  by  Dana. 
Formula  O^H,«NO,  (SchuU),  A  tasteless, 
yeUow  powder,  reddened  by  acids.  Is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  salts  are  red,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  water. 
Riegel  found  another  principle  accompanying 
it  in  the  root,  which  forms  colorless  salts. 

SANTALIN.    SeeSAMDBBs. 

SANTONIN.  Pharm,  Chem,  Used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  vermifuge.  It  exists  in  several  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Artemisia^  and  particularly 
in  those  producing  the  flower  heads  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  Semen  contra^  Is 
doubtless  a  resin. 

Prop,  CjHjO  (ffekU).  Crystalliies  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  nacreous  prisms,  which 
though  neutral  to  test  paper,  combine  with 
bases,  and  form  sa^ts.  These  crystals  become 
yellow  on  exposure  to  light.  Is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acids, 
fh>m  which  latter  water  precipitates  it  un- 
altered. 

SanUmm-toda,  Ca„H.,Og,  NaO  HO  +  7  HO, 
and  at  212*  C^fl^fi^,  NaO,  HO  (ffeUU),  Forma 
aeicular  crystals,  unalterable  by  air  or  light 

SanUmm-hwryta,  C^^fi^,  BaO  +  2  HO  at 
ZIa  • 

ChlorifuUed  Mnionm,  CjoH,-Og,  CL,  (Lie- 
bift  Afm,  Uiii  p.  10.) 

8§6  '         • 


SAPONIN.  A  peculiar  principle  extracted 
from  the  S<y>onaria  qficmalu  or  Soapwcrt,  It  . 
has  also  been  found  by  Malapert  in  the  OytO' 
phylia  ttruthiumf  AyrotUmma  gitkago^  S^Uiu 
nutans  and  inJUtta,  Dianthits,  CaryopkyUimt^ 
Ccuiut^  Cartkimanorumf  ProUfeni*;  Ltchvh 
deoiea,  chalcedoniea,  flo*  cueuU;  in  the  Cucubdbu 
Behen,  and  in  the  Angallis  arvensit,  and  etendea. 
Fremy  also  obtained  it  from  horse-chestnuts. 
According  to  Martins  and  Bly,  it  is  idontioal 
with  the  qmUagin  from  the  bark  of  the  QwiUma 
saponaria  of  Chili. 

Is  a  white,  brittle,  sternutative  mass,  of  an 
acrid  after-taste,  forming  a  frothy  solution  with 
water.  Is  less  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and : 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  the  action  of  acids  and . 
alkalies,  it  is  changed  into  sap^nic  or  eteuHc 
acidf  C^fin^ift  a  white  powder,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  water. 

SAPONITE.  Min.  Soapstone,  Pionite,  Stt- 
fenstein.  Massive,  whitish,  greasy,  very  soft 
It  yields  water  in  a  tube,  fuses  to  a  blebby 
glass,  and  is  wholly  decomposed  by  sulphurio 
acid.  Form.  2  (8  MgO,  2  SiO,)  +  AljO,,  SiO, 
-f  6  HO.  From  lixard  Point,  Cornwall,  an4 
Svardsjo  in  Dalame,  Sweden.    See  also  Sxxa- 

TUB. 

SAPPAR.    See  Ktanitb. 

SAPPHIRE.     See  Coeui^duh. 

SAPPHIRINE.  Min,  In  smaU  grains.  H, 
-3  7  —  8.  G.  s=  8-428.  Pale  blue  or  gxecA; 
vitreous ;  translucent  Infusible  alone  or  with 
borax.  Form.  Al,Oj,  SiO.  -|-  3  (MgO,  A1,0,); 
the  last  member  is  spinel!.  From  Fiakende^ 
Greenland. 

8ARC0C0LLIN.  The  purer  portion  of  Sar- 
eoeoUa,  a  peculiar  vegetable  product,  which 
exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Pencea  sarcoeoUa 
and  P.  mttcronatOy  and  other  speciea  of  Pauta, 

SARCOLITE.     See  Chaqaxiis. 

SARCOSIN.    See  K&XATur. 

SARD,  SARDONYX-    See  Quart*. 

SARSAPARILLA.  Pharm,  The  root  of  ths 
Smilax  sartaparilla  and  other  speoica  of  Smilai, 
Marquart  {Chem,  Gaz,  i.  548)  has  given  a  table 
of  the  comparative  examination  of  the  several 
commercial  varieties.  • 

The  general  constituents  are — volatile  oil, 
bitter  resin,  salseparin,  oi^  and  extractive 
matters,  starch,  albumen,  and  salta. 

Saletparm,  Syn.  Smilaoin,  ParilUn,  Sarsa- 
parillin,  Pariglin,  Parillinic  acid.  Formula- 
Ci-HifOf.  Is  neutral  and  crystallises ;  soluUe 
in  not  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether,  imparting  a 
bitter,  nauseous  taste.  This  is  supposed  to  he 
the  active  principle  of  the  root 

SASSAFRAS.  Pharm,  Chem,  The  root  of 
the  Lmurua  sauqfirai,  Reinsch*B  analysis  of 
the  bark  gave : — 

Water 90 

Ethereal  BxtrueU 

Heavy  essential  oil  ) 

Light         «*        "  V 8- 

Matter  analogoua  to  castor  j 

Fatty  natter 8 

Balsamio  reein  and  wav« ^ 

Extracted  by  Strong  Alcohol, 

Sassafride W' 

Tannin W 

Extracted  by  Weak  Akohd. 

Sassafride,  tannin»  aod  gum 68 


SASSOLIN. 


SCHEEUTE. 


Eztraeted  hy  Cold  Water, 

•     Solable  albnmen 6 

CKim,  red  coloring  matter,  and  salts 80 

Extracted  by  Boiling  Water, 
Fecnla,  brownish  red  coloring  matter, 

tannin,  and  salts 64 

Feeola,  tannin,  &c.,  dissolyed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa.... 289 

Vegetoble  fibre  247 

1000 

Satsafride.  Crystallizes  from  its  boiling, 
alcoholic  solution  in  bright  brown,  crystalline 
grains.  Is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  cold 
water,  and  acts  feebly,  as  an  acid,  similar  to 
the  tannic. 

Volatile  oil.  The  commercial  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation,  is  slightly  yellow,  of  a  strong 
odor,  and  acrid  taste.  Spec.  graY.  1-09  at  60°. 
Boils  at  443®.  Its  stearopteh,  which  crystal- 
lites out  at  a  Tery  low  temperature,  is  fusible 
bj  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

8ASS0LIN.  Min.  Boracic  acid.  In  small 
Ubles  and  stalactites.  G.  =  1-48.  Whitish, 
pearly,  greasy ;  taste  feebly  acidulous,  saline, 
and  bitter  from  impurities.  It  fuses  readily, 
glTes  off  water,  and  tinges  flame  green.  It 
occurs  in  the  Lipari  Isles  and  in  India,  and  is 
contained  in  the  steam  springs  of  Tuscany. 
See  BoRox. 

SATIN  SPAR.    See  Calcareous  Spae. 

SATURATION.  Chem.  This  term  is  applied 
to  two  Yery  different  phenomena,  namely,  to 
the  solution  of  a  body  in  a  liquid  medium,  and 
to  the  neutralization  of  a  base  by  an  acid,  or 
of  an  acid  by  a  base.  A  liquid  is  saturated 
with  a  salt  or  other  solid,  with  another  liquid 
or  a  gas,  when  it  ceases  to  dissoWe  any  more 
of  that  body.     See  Salts. 

Acids  have  the  same  capacity  of  saturation 
for  all  bases ;  that  is,  a  certain  quantity  of  an 
acid  will  exactly  neutralize  (or  unite  with  a 
base  to  form  a  neutral  salt)  so  much  of  any 
and  every  base  as  contains  a  definite,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  is  common  to 
express  how  much  oxygen  is  contained  in  the 
base  neutralized  by  100  pts.  of  the  acid.  Thus 
100  pts.  sulphuric  acid  will  neutralize  a  quan- 
tity of  potassa  containing  19*96  pts.  of  oxygen, 
and  so  much  o£  any  other  base  as  contains  the 
same  amount  of  oxygen ;  100  pts.  nitric  acid 
neatralize  as  much  base  as  contains  14*76  pts. 
oxygen.  19*96  is  the  saturating  capacity  of 
aulpkuric,  and  14*76  that  of  nitric  acid.  From 
the  saturating  capacity  of  an  acid,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  how  much  it  will  take  up  of  any 
base  whose  content  of  oxygen  is  known,  and 
such  a  calculation  is  more  accurate  than  a  di- 
rect analysis,  because  the  capacity  of  the  acid 
has  been  determined  by  such  means  as  lead  to 
the  most  accurate  result  On  the  other  hand, 
when  this  capacity  of  an  acid  is  known,  we  can 
determine  from  the  quantity  of  a  base  which  it 
neutralizes,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  that  base. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  the  oxygen  of  those 
bases  has  been  detemAned,  which  could  not  be 
directly  analyzed. 

SAUCY  BARK.  Syn.  Gidu.  This  poisonous 
bark,  much  used  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the 
pnrpoeea  of  witchcraft  and  of  revenge,  has  re- 
cently been  examined  by  C.  A.  Santos  (Am, 


Journ,  Fharm.  1849),  and  found  to  contain 
tannin,  gum,  resin,  resinous  extract,  chloro- 
phyll wax,  earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  and  a 
crystalli^ble  matter  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle,  but  not  thorouglily  examined,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  quantity  of  material. 

SAUSSURITE.  Min.  Magerer  Nephrit,  Le- 
manite.  Crystalline.  H.  ss  6*5  —  6.  G.ss  8*266 
—  8*34.  White,  with  greenish  tint;  pearly; 
very  tough,  with  uneven,  splintery  fracture. 
It  fuses  on  coal  with  difficulty  on  the  edges  to 
a  greenish  gray  glass ;  is  not  attacked  by  acids. 
Form.  8  lU),  SiO,  +  2  (Al^Oj,  SiO,),  in  which 
RO  =  CaO,  MgO,  FeO,  NaU.  With  hornblende 
and  augite  it  constitutes  the  rocks  gabbro  and 
euphotide. 

SAVIN.  The  tops  of  the  Juniperus  eahina. 
An  imperfect  analyses  by  Needles  gave,  as  the 
constituents  of  the  leaves. — volatile  oil,  gum, 
tannin,  resin,  chlorophyll,  fixed  oil,  bitter 
extractive,  lime,  and  potassa  salts.  The  es- 
sence resembles  Juxiper  Oil,  and  has  the  same 
composition. 

According  to  Winckler,  savin  oil  yields,  on 
distillation,  mixed  with  sulphuric  over  lime,  a 
new  oil,  identical  with  the  Oleum  thymi  eether, 
{Buck.  Rep.  xlil.  881.) 

SAXON  BLUE.  Solution  of  Lvdioo  in  sul- 
phuric acid. 

SCAMMONY.  Pharm.  Chem.  The  gum- 
resinous  exudation  of  the  root  of  the  Convol^ 
vulus  tcammonia.  The  genuine  article  yields 
to  alcohol  60  to  80  pr.  ct  of  resin.  It  con- 
tains, besides  gum,  extractive,  lignin,  albumen, 
wax,  starch,  silica,  salts,  and  foreign  matters. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol, 
partially  in  ether,  and  sparingly  in  water. 

SCAPOLITE.  Min.  Moionite,  Dipyre,  Pa- 
ranthine,  Wemerite,  Nuttalite.  Ger.  Totra- 
klasit,  Schmelzstein,  Spreustein.  Cryst.  Quad- 
ratic ;  prismatic ;  also  columnar,  massive.  H. 
=  6  —  6*6.  G.  =  2*6  — 2*75.  White,  gray, 
blue,  green,  red,  usually  light;  lustre  vitreous; 
transparent,  subtranslucent ;  brittle,  with  sub- 
conchoidal  fracture.  They  all  fuse  with  intu- 
mescence to  a  clear  glass,  except  wernerite 
from  Pargas,  which  is  semifusiblc ;  dissolve  in 
both  fluxes,  leaving  silica  in  mic.  salt;  fuse 
difficultly  with  soda  to  a  clear  glass,  except 
wernerite  and  dip^TC,  which  fuse  more  readily. 
In  fine  powder  they  are  decomposed  by  muri- 
atic acid. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  formula  for  this 
mineral,  one  being  8  CaO,  SiOg  +  8  (ALO-, 
SiOj) ;  another,  meionite  from  Vesuvius,  8  CaO, 
SiO,  4-  ^  (AljO,,  SiO,) ;  ekebergite,  8  CaO, 
2  SiO,  4-  2  (ALO,,  SiO,) ;  wernerite  from 
Petteby,  8  CaO,  2  SiO,  +  4  (A1,0,,  SiO,).  In 
both  the  last  CaO  is  replaced  in  part  by  NaO. 
C.  T.  Jackson  found  1*58  pr.  ct.  lithia  and  2 
pr.  ct.  oxides  of  cerium  and  lanthanum  in  tht 
pink  skapolite,  from  Bolton,  Massachusetts; 
but  C.  Hartshome  found  neither  of  these  con- 
stituents in  that  mineral,  from  the  same  lo- 
cality. The  localities  of  soapolite  are  nii- 
merous. 

8CARBR0ITE.  Min.  Is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrate  and  silicate  of  alumina,  from 
the  eoast  of  Scarborough. 

SCHEELITE.  Min.  Tnngstein,  Tongpstata 
of  lime.  Cryst.  Quadratic,  eoi\avs^^%  ^1  V 
hedra  and  dioc\i]ii«4tik\  iSasi  ^Bc%sssi\«.   '^.  -^ 


8CHEEBERITE. 


SELENIDE  OF  LEAD  AND  COPPER. 


4.4.5.  0.  a  6-076.  WUte,  sometimes  yel- 
low; vitreous;  subtransparent,  translucent; 
brittle,  with  uneven  fracture.  Fuses  on  coal 
to  a  translucent  glass ;  dissolves  in  borax  to  a 
clear  glass,  but  if  saturated,  becomes  milky 
and  crystalline  on  cooling ;  in  mio.  salt  it  dis- 
solves in  the  outer  flame  to  a  clear  glass,  in  the 
inner  to  a  glass  which  is  greenish  while  hot,  but 
blue  when  cold ;  an  addition  of  tin  to  the  latter 
gives  a  darker  color ;  it  forms  a  swollen,  half- 
fused  slag  with  soda.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  muriatic  and  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  essen- 
tially tungstate  of  lime,  CaO,  WOj.  It  occurs 
with  tin  and  wolfram  at  several  places  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Chili,  and  in  the  U.  S.  at  Monroe  and 
Huntington,  Connecticut 

SCHEERERITE.  Mm,  In  crystalline  grains 
or  laminss.  Whitish,  pearly,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, not  unctuous.  Fuses  at  44**  to  an  oily 
liquid,  and  volatilizes  at  198® ;  soluble  in  oU 
of  vitriol  with  a  red  color ;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  oils.    Formula  CH,. 

KbnUte.  A  similar  substance,  f^es  at  237®, 
and  has  the  form.  C|H.  See  also  Fiohteliti, 
Hartin,  Habtitb,  Uatohetim,  Ixoltts,  Idw- 
alik,  ozokxritb,  turf. 

SCHILLER  SPAR.  Mm,  Earstin;  Schiller- 
stein.  Cryst.  Triclinate,  with  one  perfect 
cleavage.  H.  —  8-6  —  4.  O.  =:  2-6  —  2-65. 
Dark  olive-green ;  with  copper-brown  on  cleav- 
age plane;  lustre  metaUic,  pearly  on  same 
plane;  subtranslucent ;  sectile,  with  uneven 
firacture  and  grayish  streak.  Yields  ammo- 
niacal  water  in  a  tube;  becomes  brown  and 
magnetic  when  heated  in  the  pincette;  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  the  fluxes,  showing 
iron,  chrome,  and  siUca ;  fuses  with  soda  to  a 
brownish  slag.  Is  more  or  less  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  and  by  muriatic  acid.  If  the  chro- 
mic oxide  be  calculated  «s  chromic  iron  ore, 
the  formula  becomes  8  (MgO,  SiO,)  -f  2  (MgO, 
2  HO),  a  part  of  MgO  being  replaced  by  FeO, 
MnO,  CaO.     It  occurs  in  or  with  serpentine. 

SCHLIPPE'S  SALT.  Syn.  Sulphantimoniu- 
ret  of  sodium.  Van  Den  Corput  prepares  this 
salt  by  conveying  into  a  red-hot  Hessian  cru- 
cible an  intimate  mixture  of  the  following  sub- 
stances, reduced  to  a  fine  powder : — 

Effloresced  sulphate  of  soda 8  pts. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony 6   *' 

Vegetable  charcoal 8   *< 

The  crucible  is  covered  with  a  tile ;  when  the 
fluid  mass  ceases  to  f^oth,  and  the  sulphate  is 
considered  sufficiently  reduced,  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  are  boiled  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
1  pt.  of  sulphur  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  filtered  liquid  is  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  Ume 
fimiishes  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  tetra- 
hedra,  of  a  biting  saline  taste,  with  a  hepatic, 
metallic  after-taste.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  8  ]^ts.  of  cold  water.  Its 
elementary  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  8  NaS  +  SbSj  -f  18  HO.  {R^ert,  der 
Pharm.,  March,  1848,  and  Chem,  Oaz,  vi.  268.) 

SCHORL.    See  Toubmalih. 

SCHORLITE.    See  Topaz. 

SCHROTTERITE.   See  Opaline-ALLOFBAva. 

8CILLITIN.    See  Squills. 

SCOLEZITE.    See  Mxsottpk. 
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SCOLEZITE  ANHYDROUS.     See    Lasba- 

DORin.  

SCORIA,  SCORILITB.    See  Obsidiak. 

SCORODITE.  Mm.  Cryst  Right  rhombic, 
with  the  main  8-hedron  and  vert,  prisms.  H. 
=  8-6—4.  G.  =5  811— 3-8,  Pale  green  or 
brown,  rarely  bluish;  translucent;  vitreous, 
subadamantine ;  uneven  fracture.  It  yields 
water  in  a  tube,  and  becomes  yeiUowish;  on 
coal  it  gives  off  arsenical  odor,  and  f^ises  to  a 
magnetic  slag;  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  It 
occurs  at  Vaulry,  Dpt.  Haute- Vienne ;  Schwar- 
zenberg.  Saxony;  Carinthia;  Cornwall^  Bra- 
zil; Edenville,  N.  York. 

SCORZA.    See  Epidotb. 

SCOULERITE.     See  Thomsonitb. 

SEA  FOAM.     See  Mbbrschaum. 

SEA  SALT.     Chloride  of  Sodium. 

SEBACIC  ACID.    See  Olbik. 

SECALIN.     See  Eboot. 

SEDATIVE  SALT.  The  name  given  by  the 
older  chemists  to  Boracio  acid. 

SEIDUTZ  POWDERS.  Pharm,  Used  in 
medicine  as  a  gentle  aperient,  and  consisting 
of  two  powders  (one  containing  Roohelle  salts, 
g^ij,  and  bi-carb.  soda,  gij,  in  intimate  mix- 
ture, and  the  other,  tartaric  acid  grs.  xxxv.)» 
which  when  dissolved  separately  in  water  and 
mixed  together,  produce  an  agreeable  effer- 
vescing draught. 

SEIONETTE'S  SALT.  Syn.  RocheUe  salt 
The  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Scha£^ 
gotsch's  recent  formula  is  KaO,  T  -4-  NaO,  T 
+  8  HO. 

SELENALDIN.  Chem,  An  artificial  organic 
base,  obtained  by  passing  hydroselenic  acid 
through  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammoniated 
aldehyde  of  ammonia.  Forms  large  crystals 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  salts,  with  the  acids,  are  crystalline 
and  well  defined.     ( Wokler  and  Lithiff.) 

SELENIDE  OF  COPPER,  mn,  Masnve; 
silver-white;  metallic,  with  shining  streak. 
It  fuses  to  a  gray,  submalleable  globule,  evolv- 
ing the  odor  of  selenium ;  in  an  open  tube  it 
yields  selenium,  selenio  acid,  and  copper  re- 
mains. Formula  CugSe.  From  Skikevum, 
Sweden. 

SELENIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Clausthalite. 
Granular.  H.  =  2—2*5.  0.  s=  7-187.  Bluish, 
lead-gray;  metallic;  sectile  with  granular, 
shining  fracture,  and  dark  gray  streak.  On 
coal  it  fumes,  giving  the  odor  of  selenium, 
coating  the  coal  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and 
coloring  the  flame  blue ;  it  does  not  fuse,  but 
gradually  sublimes,  leaving  a  slag  which  tests 
of  iron,  copper,  and  someUmes  cobalt ;  in  an 
open  tube  it  gives  a  red  and  grav  sublimate  ot 
selenium.  Decomposed  by  nitno  acid  in  the 
cold,  fWly  dissolved  by  heat  Form.  PbSi. 
Tilkerode,  and  near  Clausthal,  on  the  Han. 

Selenide  of  lead  and  cobalt,  fi-om  Tilkerode, 
is  probably  the  same  mineral,  with  several  pr. 
ot.  cobalt-selenide  mechanicaUy  mixed. 

SELENIDE  OF  LEAD  AND  COPPER.  Min. 
Selenbleikupfbr,  Selenkupferblei  Granular. 
H.ra  2—2*6.  G.  =  6*6— 7.  Lead-pray;  me- 
tallic, with  shining  streak  and  grayish  black 
powder.  Fusible,  and  otherwise  behaving  like 
selenide  of  lead.  Form.  PbSe  -f  CuSe,  the 
PbSe  being  either  as  1,  2»  or  4,  to  1  of  CuSe. 
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According  to  Frankenheim,  Cu^Se  may  be  as- 
sumed ab  well  as  CaSe,  and  that  the  former  is 
isomorphoos  with  PbSe,  which  would  give  the 
simple  form.  PbSe,  noting  that  a  portion  of  Pb 
is  replaced  by  Cu,.  They  occur  at  Tilkerode 
and  Glasbach,  near  Hildburgbausen,  Uartz. 

Zinken  has  found  mercury  in  some  of  the 
above. 

SELEXIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Min.  Selen- 
quicksilberblei.  Cryst.  Regular,  cubic.  H. 
^  7*3.  Lead-gray  to  bluish  or  iron-black. 
In  a  closed  tube  it  yields  a  gray  sublimate  of 
selenide  of  mercury,  or  by  adding  soda,  me- 
tallic mercury ;  in  an  open  tube,  a  fluid  subli- 
mate of  selenite  of  mercury ;  on  coal  it  gives 
the  odor  of  selenium.  It  appears  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  PbSe  with  HgSe.  From  Tilkerode, 
Hartz. 

SELENIDE  OF  SILVER.  Min.  Cryst.  Regu- 
lar, cubic.  H.  =  2-5.  G.  =  80.  Color  and 
streak  iron-black ;  metallic.  In  a  closed  tube 
it  fuses,  forming  but  little  sublimate ;  on  coal 
it  fuses  quietly  in  the  outer  flame,  with  intu- 
mescence in  the  inner  flame;  reduced  with 
eoda  and  borax,  it  gives  a  globule  of  silver ; 
readily  soluble  in  fuming  nitric  acid.  Form. 
AgSe,  with  a  few  pr.  ct  of  PbSe.  From  Til- 
kerode, Hartz. 

SELENITE.     See  Gypsum. 

SELENITE  OF  LEAD.  Min,  Fibrous;  sul- 
phur-yellow ;  resinous ;  brittle,  with  white 
streak.  Fuses  in  a  tube  by  ignition  to  a  dark 
drop,  evolving  selenium,  and  at  a  higher  heat 
subliming  selenious  acid ;  funics  on  coal,  yields 
a  globule  of  lead  and  a  con  ting  of  selenium ; 
the  fluxes  show  copper,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
From  the  Friedrichsgliick  mine,  near  Uild- 
borghausen. 

SELENIUM.  Ch^m,  Ger.  Selen.  An  ele- 
ment allied  to  sulphur,  and  occurring  in  very 
limited  quantity  with  some  native  sulphur  on 
the  Lipari  Isles,  and  in  various  native  sul- 
phurets ;  as  in  many  galenas,  in  copper  and  iron 
pyrites,  and  in  a  few  other  ores.  C.  Fisher 
found  it  in  the  telluric  bismuth  of  Virginia. 

Prep.  A  reddish  deposit  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  of  vitriol  from  iron  p>Tites  consists 
of  selenium,  sulphur,  arsenic,  tin,  copper,  mer- 
cury, lead,  zinc,  and  iron.  It  is  dried,  mixed 
to  a  pa:*te  with  aqua  rcgia,  gently  warmed  until 
the  horse-radish  odor  is  perceived,  more  acid 
then  added,  and  when,  after  a  couple  of  days, 
the  color  of  the  sulphur  is  greenish  yellow, 
water  is  added,  and  the  lead  thrown  down  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then 
passed  through  to  precipitate  sulphurets  of 
selenium,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  and  tin. 
The  filtered  and  washed  precipitate  is  treated 
with  aqua  regia,  the  filtered  solution  evaporat- 
ed to  expel  most  of  the  free  acid,  treated  with 
potassa-lye  in  small  portions,  which  precipi- 
tates copper,  tin,  and  mercury,  and  the  filtered 
solution  evaporated  and  ignited  in  platinum  to 
expel  the  last  trace  of  mercury.  The  residue 
is  rapidly  powdered  in  a  warm  mortar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  salammoniac,  and 
heated  to  sublimation  in  a  glass  retort.  Sele- 
nium sublimes  with  salammoniac  and  a  small 
amount  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  The 
sublimate  is  washed  with  water,  the  selenium 
collected,  washed  on  the  filter  and  resublimed 
Jn  A  retort 


It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
deposit  in  potassa,  amd  exposing  the  clear  solu- 
tion for  a  time  to  the  air,  by  which  hyposul- 
phite of  potassa  is  formed  and  selenium  pre- 
cipitates. By  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over 
the  dry  deposit  in  a  porcelain  tube,  gradually 
heated,  chlorides  of  selenium  and  sulphur  pass 
over,  which  are  caught  in  water,  and  the  filtered 
liquid,  treated  with  sulphite  of  potassa,  deposits 
selenium.  By  subliming  the  dry  deposit  with 
8  times  as  much  binoxide  of  manganese,  sele- 
nium and  selenious  acid  sublime,  while  sulphur- 
ous acid  passes  over.  The  latter  caught  in 
water  deposits  a  little  selenium,  and  the  former 
is  distilled  again  with  manganese  or  treated 
with  potassa  and  a  sulphite  as  before.  Sele- 
nium is  obtained  from  galenas  by  washing  the 
powdered  ore  with  dilute  acid  to  remove  some 
lime  and  iron,  igniting  for  an  hour  the  dried 
residue  with  8  times  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
covered  with  coarse  charcoal  powder,  grinding 
the  cooled  mass  to  powder  in  a  warm  mortar, 
throwing  it  on  a  filter,  and  washing  with  boiled 
water,  as  long  as  the  seleniuret  of  potas^um 
passes  through  colored;  the  filter  should  be 
kept  filled  with  water  to  avoid  oxidation.  The 
colored  solution  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow 
vessels  deposits  selenium  and  incrusts  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid ;  the  crust  is  broken  imtil  it 
ceases  to  form. 

J*rop.  It  crystallizes  in  4-sided  prims,  of 
spec.  grav.  4«3---4*82 ;  after  rapidly  cooling  the 
fused  selenium  it  has  a  metallic  lustre  and 
brilliant  fracture,  is  black  or  brownish  black, 
transmits  red  light  in  thin  layers,  is  brittle, 
easily  powdered,  with  a  dark  red  streak;  bj 
precipitation  by  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  red  or 
yellow,  according  to. the  dilution.  It  softens 
by  heat  and  may  be  drawn  out  in  threads,  nearly 
fuses  at  212^  and  at  a  little  higher  heat  is  per- 
fectly liquid,  boils  below  a  red  heat,  giving  a 
darker  yellow  gas  than  chlorine;  by  heating 
in  the  air  it  burns  to  selenious  acid  with  a  little 
oxide.  It  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity.  Sym.  Se.  Eq.=39*72,  (or 
495-280  O.  =  100,  Berz.) 

Oxygen.  1.  Oxide  of  Sel^um  forms,  when 
selenium  is  burned  in  oxygen  or  air,  with  sele- 
nious acid,  which  is  removed  by  water.  It  is 
colorless,  of  a  penetrating  odor ;  most  resem- 
bling horse-radish,  and  so  powerful  that  ^ 
grain  would  fill  a  room  with  the  o<lor ;  it  im- 
parts the  same  odor  to  water.  Probable  form. 
SeO. 

2.  Selenious  acid^  SeOg.  Obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing selenium  in  warmed  nitric  or  nitromuriatio 
acid,  distilling  ofif  the  acids  and  then  sublim- 
ing selenious  acid  in  a  retort.  It  sublimes  in 
4-sided  needles,  or  a  dense  white  layer,  volatile 
nearly  at  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
forming  a  yellowish  gas,  has  a  strong  acid  and 
burning  taste,  is  readily  soluble  in  cold,  and  in 
almost  every  proportion  in  hot  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  A  hydrate  crystallizes  out  of 
a  hot  solution  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heating  with  ammonia :  in  the  cold  and  in  solu- 
tion by  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites  by  sulpho- 
hydrogen  and  by  zinc  and  iron. 

SaUa.    Selenious  acid  has  not  as  strong  an 

affinity  for  bas«a  aa  \!kk«  vc^'^^arv^.   ^^^«^  ^^^ 

i  neutral,  Y)i-  and  cv'^vik^v^sWx^^  <jBkA\wiX  w^-^  ^NJOd. 

1  alkaaes,  mad  a  l^n  \iaa\«i  uJXXa.    '^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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alkaline  are  soluble  and  hare  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, the  rest  insoluble ;  the  acid  salts  are  Tery 
soluble  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  Most  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  losing  all  or  part  of  the 
acid ;  and  more  readily  decomposed  by  heating 
with  charcoal,  selenium  being  either  eToWed, 
as  with  the  earthy  salts,  or  forming  a  seleniuret, 
as  with  the  alkaUes  and  some  metallic  oxides ; 
their  solution  is  also  decomposed  like  that  of 
the  acid  itself.  Analytia.  The  presence  of  sele- 
nium is  known  by  heating  with  soda  or  micro- 
cosmic  salt  on  charcoal  by  the  blow-pipe,  when 
the  horse-radish  odor  is  OToWed.  It  is  preci- 
pitated in  analysis  by  acidulating  the  solution 
with  muriatic  acid,  adding  an  alkaline  sulphite 
and  heating  the  liquid  to  make  the  selenium 
collect ;  if  now  the  addition  of  alkaline  sulphite 
produces  no  red  color,  it  is  all  precipitated.  It 
is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  yery  carefully 
dried  and  weighed.  Selenic  acid  is  couTerted 
into  selenious  acid  by  boiling  with  muriatic 
acid ;  or  the  substance  may  be  fbsed  with  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water  and  deter- 
mined as  selenic  acid  by  baryta,  like  sulphuric 
acid.  Selenious  and  selenic  acids  are  separated 
from  those  metals,  not  precipitable  by  sulpho- 
hydrogen,  by  that  agent,  and  trom  most  of 
those  that  are,  by  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  in 
which  sulphurets  of  selenium  are  soluble.  Sele- 
nium is  separated  from  tellurium  and  arsenic 
by  igniting  with  alkaline  nitrate,  dissolving  in 
water,  acidulating  with  nitric  acid  and  preci- 
pitating with  nitrate  of  baryta  in  whicn  the 
seleniate  is  insoluble.  The  selenious  may 
generally  be  determined  by  its  decomposition 
with  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites. 

8.  Selenic  acid,  SeO..  It  is  obtained  in  com- 
bination by  fusing  selenium  or  its  compounds 
with  alkaline  nitrates,  and  the  liquid  acid  by 
action  of  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid  on  sele- 
nium or  selenious  acid  in  water.  It  is  a  clear 
liquid,  which  may  be  evaporated  to  a  spec, 
grav.  2  "61  at  a  temperature  of  636*',  when  it 
consists  of  SeO,,  with  a  little  more  than  1  HO  ; 
heated  more  highly,  it  separates  into  selenious 
acid  and  oxygen.  It  heats  like  oil  of  vitriol 
by  mixture  with  water,  dissolves  iron  and  zinc 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen;  is  not  de- 
composed by  sulphurous  acid  nor  sulpho- 
hydrogen. 

Salts.  The  acid  has  almost  as  strong  an 
affinity  for  bases  as  the  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
salts  are  isomorphic  with  sulphates,  chromates, 
and  manganates.  They  generally  bear  ignition 
without  decomposition,  but  with  charcoal  they 
evolve  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  oxide  of 
selenium.  By  boiling  with  chlorohydric  acid, 
the  selenic  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid.  The 
neutral  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  those  of 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  lead,  are  insoluble, 
or  with  difficulty  in  water  or  nitric  acid  water. 

Bisulpkuret  of  SeUnium,  SeSj,  is  formed  by 
precipitating  selenious  acid  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  appearing  first  as  yellow,  but  by 
heating  the  liquid,  collecting  as  a  denser,  bright 
red  mass.  It  fuses  a  little  above  212® ;  by  a 
little  caustic  potassa,  a  portion  of  sulphur  is 
extracted;  by  more  potassa,  all  the  stilphur 
and  a  little  selenium,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
latter  pure ;  sulphuretted  alkali  also  extracts 
sulphur  and  selenium,  and  in  excess  dissolves  it. 

Halogeru,  Selenium  unites  readily  with  phos- 
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phoruB,  iodine,  and  bromine  in  many  or  nearly 
all  propoFtiohs,  and  it  appears  to  form  a  com- 
pound with  fluorine,  but  its  combinations  with 
chlorine  are  more  definite.  When  chlorine  is 
passed  over  selenium,  it  forms  a  brown  liquid, 
ScgCl,  volatile  and  heavier  than  water,  which 
decomposes  it  into  muriatic  and  selenious  acids 
and  selenium.  If  the  passage  of  chlorine  be 
continued,  it  forms  a  white,  solid  mass,  bichlo- 
ride of  selenium,  SeCl^,  which  volatilizes  as  a 
yellow  vapor,  and  decon^)oses  with  water  into 
muriatic  and  selenious  acids ;  SeCl.  -|-  2  HO  s 
SeOj^  -f  2  HCl. 

BueUniuret  of  Carbon  appears  to  be  formed 
by  distilling  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  with  an 
excess  of  selenium;  for  the  colorless  liquid 
which  distils  over  has  the  odor  of  bisulphuret 
of  carbon.  The  residue  contains  a  body  cor- 
responding to  Bulphocyanogen  or  rhodan,  and 
is  called  by  Berzelitis,  cyanselan ;  its  formula 
is  C|N,  Se^.  It  has  not  yet  been  minutely 
studied. 

SeleniuretUd  Hydrogen,  Syn.  Selenhydric  acid, 
Selenhydrogen.  HSe.  It  is  obtained  by  act- 
ing on  seleniuret  of  potassium  or  iron  by  muri- 
atic acid  and  water.  The  gas  is  caught  over 
mercury.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  precisely 
the  same  odor  as  sulphohydrogen  at  first,  but 
subsequently  pungent  and  painful,  and  very 
injurious.  It  is  largely  absorbed  by  water, 
and  precipitates  most  metallic  salts,  as  brown 
or  black  seleniurets,  those  of  cerium,  manga- 
nese, and  zinc,  flesh-red. 

SeUnidei  are  formed  direct  by  heating  metals 
and  selenium,  by  precipitating  metalUc  solu- 
tions by  selenhydrogen  or  by  seleniuretted  al- 
kali ;  the  alkaUne  seleniurets,  with  excess  of 
selenhydrogen,  form  selenhydrates,  and  these 
precipitate  the  same  salts  of  the  earthy  bodies, 
and  of  zinc  and  manganese. 

Selenite  of  PoUuta,  The  neutral  and  bi-salts 
crystallize  by  evaporation,  and  are  very  soluble 
in  water;  the  former  is  insoluble,  the  litter 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  quadriselenite 
is  deliquescent,  uncrystallizable.  The  three 
salts  of  ammonia  and  of  toda  are  similar,  but 
the  quadriselenite  of  soda  is  crystallizable. 
The  neutral  salts  of  baryta  and  strontia  are 
white,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids ;  the 
acid  salts  are  slightly  soluble ;  the  neutral  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are  slightly  soluble,  the 
acid  salt  of  magnesia  deliquescent  Insoluble 
in  water  are  the  neutral  salts  of  glucina,  yttria, 
zirconia,  alumina,  oxides  of  cerium,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, peroxide  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  ^ 
lead,  copper,  and  both  oxides  of  mercury ;  bi- 
salts  of  iJumina,  glucina,  peroxide  of  cerium, 
zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  are 
soluble.  Protoselenite  of  iron  is  insoluble, 
white,  turning  to  yellow  in  the  air ;  acid  per- 
selenite  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  muri- 
atic acid ;  the  neutral  salt  of  cobalt  is  red,  of 
nickel,  green,  of  copper,  greenish  blue. 

Seleniate  of  Potassa^  made  by  f\ising  saltpeter 
and  selenious  acid,  and  crystallizing,  has  the 
same  form,  as  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  defla- 
grates on  ignited  coals.  S,  of  Soda  crystallizes 
without  water,  like  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
shows  the  same  peculiar  solubility  in  water, 
being  most  soluble  at  91  -4?.  S.  of  Baryta  is  as 
insoluble  as  the  sulphate.  8.  of  Magnesia  has 
both  the  form,  and  solubility  of  Epsom  salt; 
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the  selenites  of  tojiper  and  ^ter  haye  the  same 
form,  as  the  sulphates. 

8ELEN PALA DITE.     Is  natWe  Palladium. 

SELENSULPIIURET  OF  MERCURY.  Jfm. 
Chranular.  H.  =  2-5.  Steel  to  blackish  lead- 
graj;  metaUic,  with  shining  streak.  In  a 
elosed  tube  it  wholly  sublimes  black;  with 
soda  yields  mercury,  and  on  coal  gives  both 
the  odor  of  selenium  and  sulphur.  Formula, 
HgSe  4-  ^  HgS,  or  simply  HgS,  in  which  part 
of  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by  selenium.  From 
San  Onofre,  Mexico. 

SEMEN.  The  glutinous  seminal  fluid  se- 
creted in  the  testicles  contains,  according  to 
Vanquelin's  analysis, — 

Peculiar  extractive  matter 6 

Phosphate  of  lime 8 

Soda 1 

Water 90 

John  found  a  substance  resembling  mucus, 
a  peculiar  form  of  albumen,  a  matter  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphate  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  a  volatile 
odorous  principle.    (Simon^s  Chemistry  of  Man.) 

SEMIOPAL.     See  Opal. 

SENFXJIX.     See  Poltoalia. 

SENNA.     See  Catiiabtin. 

SEPTARIA.  Gcol.  Nodules  contained  in 
clay  or  sand. 

SERICIC    ACID.     See    Mtwstica  Oppici- 

HALIS. 

SEROLIN.     See  Blood. 

SERPENTINE.  Min.  Many  hydrous  siU- 
cates  of  magnesia  are  allied  to  serpentine  in 
their  external  characters  and  composition,  and 
will  probably  prove  to  be  slight  modifications 
of  a  single  mineral  composition,  which  we  may 
call  serpentine.  See  varieties  below.  The 
crystalline  form  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  so  often 
a  pseudomorph.  If.  =  3 — 4.  Grav.  about  2-6. 
Color  of  various  shades  of  green,  from  very 
light  apple-  and  yellowish  green  to  almost 
black ;  lustre  greasy,  almost  dull ;  translucent, 
opake;  sectilc  with  conchoidal  and  splintery 
fracture,  and  white  streak ;  usually  very  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch.  It  yields  water  in  a  tube, 
and  blackens ;  bums  white  on  coal,  and  fuses 
on  thin  edges  to  an  enamel ;  yields  a  greenish 
glass  with  borax,  and  leaves  silica  in  mic.  salt; 
ftises  with  a  little  soda,  but  with  more  only 
swells ;  gives  a  pale  red  with  cobalt ;  decom- 
posed by  muriatic,  better  by  sulphuric  acid. 
A  large  proportion  of  analyses  lend  to  the' 
formula  [2  (3  MgO,  2  SiO,)  +  3  HO]  +  8  (MgO, 
HO).  The  localities  of  serpentine  are  numer- 
ous, among  primary  rocks. 

SERUM.  The  more  aqueous  portion  of  the 
animal  fluids,  exhaled  by  serous  membranes. 

8EVER1TE.     See  Halloysite. 

SEYBERTITE.     See  Clintonitb. 

SHALE.  QcoL  A  name  given  to  crumbling 
slates. 

SHELLAC.     See  Lac. 

SHIST.     Geol.    Schist.    The  same  as  Shale. 

SIDERITE.     See  Cubs  Ork. 

STDEROCHALCITE.     See  Aphanesite. 

SIDEKOSCHISOLITE.     See  Chamoisitb. 

8IEN1TE.     See  Geology. 

SIENNA  EARTH.  Tech,  A  dark  brown 
earth,  from  Italy,  employed  as  a  pigment  after 
ealcination.     It  is  a  bjrdr&ted  oxide  of  iron, 


with  silica  and  a  notable  quantity  of  arsenic 
(arsenious  ?)  acid,  8}  pr.  ot  Umber  likewise 
contains  traces  of  arsenic.  (Mau*  in  Chem. 
Oaz.  i.  498.) 

SILEX.    A  common  name  for  Qua&tz. 

SILICA.     See  Silicium. 

SILICEOUS  BISMUTH.  See  Bismuth 
Blbndb. 

SILICEOUS  MALACHITE.  See  Achirite, 
Chrysocolla,  Dioptase. 

SILICEOUS.  MANGANESE.  Min,  There 
appear  to  be  three  principal  varieties,  MnO, 
SiO^  and  MnO,  2  SiO,,  and  MnO,  8  SiO,  + 
2  HO.     See  Maxgakese  Spae. 

SILICEOUS  SINTER.  OtoL  A  name  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  siliceous  deposits  of  cer- 
tain hot  springs,  and  composed  of  silica, 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  alumina,  lime, 
water,  &c. 

SILICEOUS  ZINC.  Min,  Electric  calamine, 
Galmei  (in  part),  Zinkglas.  Cryst  Right 
rhombic,  with  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  a 
rhombic  prism;  also  imitative  granular  and 
massive.  H.  =  4o — 5.  G.  =  8*435 — 8-871. 
White,  various  colored ;  vitreous ;  transparent, 
translucent ;  brittle  with  uneven  fracture  and 
white  streak ;  polar-electric  by  heat  or  friction. 
It  yields  water  in  a  closed  tube ;  on  coal  scarcely 
fuses  on  the  edges,  and  gives  a  zinc  coating; 
with  cobalt  solution  it  becomes  green,  and  on 
the  fused  edges  blue;  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid  and  by  potassa  solution.  Form.  2  (8  ZnO, 
SiO,)  +  8  HO,  or  8  ZnO,  SiO,  -f  2  HO.  It  oc- 
curs with  calamine.     See  Calamine  and  Wil- 

LL\MITE. 

SILICITE.     See  Labradorite. 

SILICIUM.  Chem.  Syn.  Silicon.  Ger,  Edesel. 
The  metallic  basis  of  silica  or  silex,  and  equally 
abundant  with  oxygen  as  a  constituent  of  the 
solid  surface  of  the  globe,  and  also  constitut- 
ing a  large  portion  of  aerolites,  from  the  regions 
of  space.  The  basis  of  silex  was  first  obtained 
pure  in  1823,  by  Berzelius. 

1.  Silicium.  Prep.  Well-dried  silicofluoride 
of  potassium,  10  pts.,  are  mixed  with  8  or  9 
pts.  potassium  in  an  iron  or  glass  tube,  and  the 
potassium  fused  and  stirred  with  the  salt  by  an 
iron  wire.  It  is  then  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp, 
when  it  suddenly  becomes  ignited  from  the  re- 
duction of  silica  by  the  potassium,  forming  a 
brown  mixture  of  fluoride  and  siliciuret  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  when 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  potassium  of  the  sili- 
ciuret being  oxidized  by  water,  and  the  silicium 
separating.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
the  solution  is  poured  off,  fresh  cold  water 
added,  and  poured  off,  until  it  ceases  to  be 
alkaline,  when  boiling  water  is  used  to  wash 
the  silicium,  as  long  as  it  extracts  any  thing. 

Another  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  pat 
potassium  into  a  bulb  in  the  middle  of  a  tube, 
moisten  it  with  chloride  of  silicium,  and  attach 
a  small  retort  with  chloride  of  silicium  to  one 
end  of  the  tube.  The  chloride  is  made  to  boil 
by  heat,  and  the  potassium  heated  at  the  same 
time,  whereby  air  is  expelled  the  tube.  As 
soon  as  the  potassium  is  dried,  it  inflames  in 
the  vapor  of  the  chloride  of  silicium,  which  is 
now  driven  rapidly  out  of  the  retort,  forming 
chloride  of  potassium  and  silicium,  and  is 
finally  heatM  in  \!kk^  ^^bA  \a  \!^>asniu  ^^s^ 
cooWns,  \ik^  ^XQ««a  ^l  ^MkssrAA  ^1  ^Kvwsaa.  N» 
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expelled  by  %  current  of  dry  air  passed  oyer 
the  warmed  bnlb,  and  the  whole  thrown  into 
water^  which  dissolves  out  chloride  of  potas* 
sium  and  silicium. 

Prop.  A  dark  brown  powder,  soiling  the  fin- 
gers, infusible,  but  like  borax  and  carbon,  be- 
come more  dense  and  darker  in  color.  The 
first  modification,  et  Si,  is  inflammable  in  the 
air  by  heat,  about  i.  homing  to  silica,  which 
coats  the  second  modification,  jS  Si.  The  former 
is  not  oxidized  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  even  boiling,  but  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  warm  potassa  solution,  and  in  cold  fluo- 
hydric  acid.  The  second  modification,  obtained 
by  burning  silicium  in  the  air  and  removing 
sUica  by  fluohydric  acid,  is  dark  chocolate- 
brown,  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  incombuatible 
either  in  the  air  or  oxygen,  or  even  when  gently 
ignited  with  saltpeter.  It  is  also  insoluble, 
even  in  boiling  fluohydric  acid  or  potassa,  but 
is  readily  soluble  in  nitro-fluohydric  acid. 
Sym.  Si.  Equiv.  22186  (277-812.  0.  =  100, 
Ben.), 

2.  Silick  add.  Syn.  Silica,  Silex,  Kiesel- 
saure.  SiO,.  Silica,  in  the  various  forms  and 
appearances  of  quartz,  constitutes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and 
IS  the  principal  constituent  of  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  all  simple  minerals,  forming  a  greater 
variety  of  salts  than  any  other  acid.  It  is 
easily  prepared  pure  fron^  powdered  quartz, 
sand,  feldspar,  or  other  siliceous  minerals,  by 
iiising  them  with  4  times  their  weight  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda  (or 
by  either  carbonate  alone),  dissolving  when 
cold  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  by  a  gentle 
heat,  digesting  in  muriatic  acid,  filtering,  and 
washing  with  hot  water. 

Prop.  It  has  two  modifications,  the  one  solu- 
ble in  water  and  acids,  the  other  insoluble : — 
Soluble,  *  SiO,,  is  that  obtained  in  the  above 
process  for  preparing  silica,  but  purer  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphnret  of  silicium  by  water. 
It  is  always  formed  by  ftising  silicates  with 
alkali,  but  may  also  be  formed  by  boiling  fine 
silex  with  strong  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  acids,  and  when  the  solutions 
are  concentrated,  it  usually  separates  as  a 
jelly  (gelatinous  silica),  and  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  passes  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion. *  Silica  is  a  white,  gritty  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  acids,  ii^usible  in  the  highest 
heat  of  our  furnaces,  but  fusible  in  a  stream 
of  oxygen  driven  through  an  alcohol  flame. 
It  fuses  in  this  case  to  a  clear  glass,  which  may 
be  drawn  out  into  flexible  threads.  When  the 
fused  bead  is  dropped  into  water,  it  becomes  so 
hard  as  to  indent  a  steel  pestle  and  mortar. 
It  is  volatile  in  the  vapor  of  water,  for  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  passed  through  a  white-hot  fur- 
nace condenses  large  quantities  of  silica  at 
the  top  as  a  snow-white  powder.  It  is  the 
feeblest  acid  at  common  temperatures,  but  by 
a  high  heat  can  expel  all  volatile  acids.  For 
its  many  acid  ana  basic  salts,  see  Salts. 
Omelin  and  others  have  assumed  that  the  for- 
mula of  silicic  acid  should  be  SiOg,  but  Ber- 
zelius  gives  grounds  for  assuming  it  at  SiO^, 
and  this  view  has  been  confirmed  by  Kopp  on 
totally  diflferent  grounds. 

Z.  Sulphuret  of  S.,  SiS,,  obtained  by  heating 
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silicium  in  vapor  of  sulphur,  is  white,  eartby, 
decomposable  by  moist  air  and  water,  yielding 
sulphohydrogen  and  soluble  silicic  acid,  with- 
out deposition  of  sulphur. 

Chloride  of  S.f  Si  CI.,  is  made  by  mixing  fine 
silica,  charcoal,  and  oil  to  a  stiff  paste,  char- 
ring it  in  a  close  crucible,  pulverizing,  putting 
it  into  a  porcelain  tube,  and  passing  dry  chlo- 
rine gas  ovw  it  while  it  is  ignited.  A  cooled 
receiver  condenses  the  chloride  with  excess  of 
chlorine,  which  is  removed  by  shaking  with 
mercury,  and  the  latter  may  even  contain  s 
little  potassium.  It  is  purified  by  redistilla- 
tion. It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at 
122^  with  a  very  pungent,  acid  odor,  fuming 
in  the  air,  decomposed  by  water  into  muriatic 
and  silicic  acids. 

4.  Bromide  of  S.,  SiBr^,  similarly  made  and 
purified,  is  a  colorless,  f\iming  liquid,  solidify- 
ing at  from  5®  to  10°,  and  boiling  at  about  80(^. 

5.  Fluoride  of  S.,  SiF,.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  finely-powdered  fluor 
spar,  and  coarse  sand  or  powdered  glass,  with 
6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  capacious  vessel,  and 
applying  warmth  when  the  action  diminishes. 
The  gas  is  caught  in  perfectly  dry  glass,  over 
mercury.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  strong, 
pungent  odor,  filming  in  the  air,  decomposable 
by  water,  largely  absorbed  by  absolute  alcohol, 
condensing  with  ammonia  to  a  peculiar  com- 
pound, forming  with  metallic  oxides,  silica, 
and  fluorides. 

SUieofluohydric  acid,  Fluosilicic  acid,  3  HF  -|- 

2  Si  F,.  Prepared  by  passing  the  fluoride  into 
water ;  but  tne  deposit  of  silica  at  the  end  of 
the  tube  being  apt  to  close  it,  this  end  should 
be  thrust  under  mercury,  beneath  the  water ; 

3  SiF,  -h  8  HO  =  (8  HFl  +  2  Si  Fl,)  +  SiO,. 
When  the  liquid  is  toXL  of  silica,  the  whole  u 
brought  upon  a  filter,  drained  and  pressed,  bat 
not  washed,  because  the  silica  is  soluble  in 
water.  The  liquid  acid  has  a  pure  acid  taate^ 
can  be  somewhat  concentrated  by  evaporation* 
but  if  pushed  too  far,  fluoride  of  silicium  is 
evolved,  and  fluohydric  acid  remains ;  its  most 
striking  character  is  to  form  with  neutral  salta 
of  potassa,  soda  and  lithia,  gelatinous  and  al- 
most transparent  precipitates,  and  with  barytio 
salts,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate.  Crystal- 
lized boracic  acid  absorbs  the  gaseous  acid, 
forming  a  white  powder.  Si  Fj  -f-  ^^s*  3  HO, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  a  portion 
dissolves  as  SiF,  +  8  BoF,. 

Silioofluoric  acid  forms  silicofluorides  of 
the  metals  in  which,  as  in  the  acid,  the  2  Si  F, 
seems  to  be  the  pairling,  and  their  general  for- 
mula is  8  MF  -f  2  Si  F,.  The  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies, made  by  dropping  silicofluohydric  acid 
into  the  solutions  of  an  alkaline  salt,  are  nearly 
transparent  when  fleshly  precipitated,  but  dry 
to  white  powders,  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold, 
(the  sodium  salt  being  most  soluble,)  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  water;  are  fbsiblc,  but  then  de- 
compose and  lose  fluoride  of  silicium.  The 
salt  of  ammonium,  made  by  subliming  a  mix- 
ture of  a  flxed  alkaline  silicofluoride,  is  white, 
soluble  in  water,  crystalUzable,  and  has  the 
formula  NHF-f  2SiF.. 

The  insolubility  of  the  barium  salt,  and  the 
solubility  of  that  of  strontium,  off'ers  a  mean 
of  separating  these  bodies  in  analysis.  The 
calcium  salt  is  slightly,  and  the  magnesium  salt 
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Tery  soluble  in  water.  Nearly  all  the  salts  of 
the  earths  and  metals  proper  are  soluble  in 
water,  except  that  of  yttrium.  By  heat  they 
lose  fluoride  of  silicium,  and  a  simple  metallic 
fluoride  remains.  They  are  readily  made  by 
dissolving  the  fresh  hydrated  oxide  or  the  car- 
bonate in  silicofluohydrio  acid,  and  evaporating 
to  crystallize. 

SILLIMANITB.  Mm,  Cryst  Oblique  rhom- 
biCy  with  a  perfect  cleavage ;  also  fibrous.  H. 
-— 7—7.5.  G.  =r  8-2— 8-26.  Brown ;  vitreous, 
splendent  on  cleavage;  translucent;  brittle, 
with  white  streak.  Infusible,  not  attacked  by 
acids.  Form.  Al^O,,  SiO. ;  allied  to  kyanite  and 
bacholzite,  (identical  with  them,  B,  SilUman,  Jr.) 
It  occTirs  at  Chester  and  Norwich,  Conn.,  &c. 

SILVER.  Chem,  Ger.  Silber.  Fr.  Argent. 
Lot,  Argentum.  Silver,  known  from  the 
earliest  times,  occurs  firequently  but  not  abund- 
antly in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  often 
found  in  the  metallic  state,  and  masses  of  many 
hundred  pounds  have  been  obtained,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  mineralized  with  sulphur, 
antimony  and  arsenic  in  ruby-silver,  vitreous- 
silver,  gray-copper,  galena,  &c. 

MiTALLUBaio  Tbiatmbnt  of  Silyek  Orbs. 

Rich  ores  are  generally  fused  with  lead,  the 
poorer  amalgamated,  giUenas  are  reduced  to 
metaUio  lead,  and  copper  ores  treated  with 
lead,  or  reduced  to  copper,  which  is  smelted 
with  lead.  The  argentiferous  lead  obtained  is 
cupelled  for  silver. 

1.  Amalgamation,  The  Mexican  process  con- 
sists in  making  heaps  of  the  stamped  ore,  mix- 
ing it  with  about  10  pr.  ct.  salt,  by  treading 
with  mules,  and  then  adding  1  to  8  pr.  ot. 
Magiatraly  which  is  ground  and  roasted  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  A  little  lime  is  added  in  summer, 
and  half  as  much  magistral  in  winter.  This  is 
troden  for  severi^l  days  by  mules,  and  mercury 
added,  (about  6  or  8  times  as  much  as  the  ore 
contains  silver),  which  is  also  incorporated  by 
treading  until  a  test  shows  that  the  amalgama- 
tion is  complete.  Mercury  is  added  again  and 
again,  and  often  some  magistral  and  lime.  The 
process  requires  from  2  to  4  weeks,  and  even 
longer.  The  ore  is  then  transferred  to  cisterns 
with  an  upright  shaft  and  arms,  which  is 
turned  while  water  is  let  in,  in  order  to  make 
the  amalgam  settle  and  remove  the  ore.  After 
cleaning  the  amalgam,  it  is  pressed  through 
canvas  bags,  the  liquid  mercury  passing 
through  the  pasty  amalgam  remaining  in  the 
bags.  The  pasty  amalgam  by  heat  loses  mer- 
cury, and  a  mass  of  porous  silver  remains. 

Very  poor  ores  are  worked  in  this  manner, 
but  the  loss  of  mercury  is  considerable.  The 
magistral  contains  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  by  contact  with  Uie  salt  form  chlorides  of 
iron  and  copper.  The  chloride  of  copper  forms 
chloride  of  silver,  which  is  reduced  by  mer- 
cury, chloride  of  mercury  being  formed,  and 
the  amalgam  formed. 

2.  The  Saxon  method  consists  in  mixing  the 
sulphuretted  ores  so  that  the  salt  to  be  mixed 
with  it  will  be  decomposed  by  roasting.  The 
ore,  mixed  with  10  pr.  ot.  salt,  is  then  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  uimace  with  constant  stir- 
ring, the  burning  sulphur  assisting  the  heat 
A  part  of  the  sulphur  passes  off  as  sulphurous 
acid,  and  part  forms  metallic  sulphates ;  when 
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the  former  ceases  to  form,  an  increased  heat  is 
given,  by  which  the  sulphates  decompose  the 
salt,  forming  sulphate  of  soda.  The  roasted 
and  cooled  ore  is  sifted,  the  coarse  bbing  rer 
ground,  salted  and  roasted,  and  the  very  fine 
is  ground  and  submitted  to  amalgamation,  The 
ore  is  put  into  horizontal  revolving  drums  or 
barrels,  water  and  scraps  of  iron  added ;  to  10 
cwt.  ore,  2J  owt.  water  and  j — J  cwt.  iron, 
which  last  is  renewed  as  it  dissolves.  After 
being  mixed  by  revolving,  6  cwt  mercury  is 
added  and  the  revolutions  continued  for  14  to 
16  hours,  the  drums  making  20  to  22  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  When  the  amalgamation  is 
complete,  the  drums  are  filled  with  water,  re- 
volved slowly,  6  to  8  times  per  minute,  by 
which  the  amalgam  collects  at  the  bottom.  A 
small  hole  in  the  bung  is  then  opened,  and  the 
amalgam  flows  into  a  cistern,  in  which  the 
amalgam  from  many  barrels  is  collected.  The 
clean  amalgam  is  pressed  in  bags,  and  the  re- 
maining solid  distilled  to  obtain  the  silver. 
The  residue  in  the  barrels  is  stirred  in  vats,  as 
in  the  Mexican  process,  to  collect  the  remain- 
ing amalgam.  By  the  roasUng  process  metallic 
chlorides  are  formed,  and  these  are  reduced  in 
the  barrels  by  iron,  so  that  the  amalgam  con- 
tains silver,  copper,  lead,  &c. 

8.  For  the  treatment  of  copper,  containing 
silver,  see  metallurgy  of  Copper,  4,  6,  p.  478. 

4.  When  lead  and  copper  sulphurets  occur 
together  and  contain  silver,  or  where  galena 
and  gray  copper  are  mixed;  they  are  first 
smelted  by  the  addition  of  iron,  by  which  lead 
is  obtained,  rich  in  silver,  and  lead-stone,  1 ; 
the  latter  roasted  and  again  smelted,  gives  also 
a  rich  lead,  and  lead-stone,  2 ;  a  third  roasting 
and  smelting  yields  but  little  lead,  and  lead,  or 
rather  copper-stone,  8,  which  contains  40  to 
48  pr.  ct  copper,  and  is  worked  for  that  metaL 

CupelkUion.  Argentiferous  lead  may  be 
worked  for  silver  by  cupellation,  if  it  contains 
above  10  oz.  silver  to  the  ton,  in  Freiberg  14 
oz. ;  but  by  Pattinson's  process,  still  lower 
may  be  worked.  The  cupel  is  a  reverberatory 
with  a  porous  hearth  (Treibheerde),  of  a  round 
or  oval  form.  The  upper  layer  of  the  hearth 
consists  of  sifted  and  leached  wood  ash,  mixed 
with  lime,  clay,  marl,  or  bone-ash.  It  is  basin- 
shaped,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  to  re- 
ceive the  silver,  and  a  gutter  to  run  off*  litharse 
on  one  side.  The  metal  being  put  on  the  hear£, 
it  is  fused  by  the  flame  playing  over  its  sur- 
face, and  the  lead  and  other  metals  except  sil- 
ver oxidized,  and  with  the  fused  litharge  run 
off'  through  the  gutter.  The  first  portions  run 
off  are  dark  colored  ftrom  copper,  iron,  nickel, 
&c.,  and  contain  a  little  silver.  When  the 
litharge  begins  to  run  clear,  (yellowish)^  the 
heat  is  diminished,  and  the  blast  admitted, 
which  strikes  the  surface  of  the  metal  at  an 
angle,  and  playing  over  it,  oxidizes  it  to 
litharge.  The  latter  flows  continually  through 
the  gutter,  which  is  cut  deeper  as  the  surface 
of  the  metal  diminishes  in  height.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  process,  when  the  quantity  of 
lead  diminishes,  the  increasing  proportion  of 
silver  renders  the  alloy  less  fiisible,  the  fire 
is  increased,  until  finally,  a  peculiar  movement 
is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  it 
is  then  quiet  and  brilliant.  The  fire  and  blast 
are  removed,  and  the  silver  cake  refined  by 
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fusion  with  some  soft  l««d  and  reoapoUing  on 
a  hearth,  better  prepared.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  action  is  siniilar  to  that  of  the  cupel  for 
assaying.  See  Cupkl.  A  moyable  hearth  is 
employed  in  England,  and  called  a  tett 

The  quantities  of  silver  annually  produced 
in  America,  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  is  over 
1000  tons,  or  more  than  2^  million  lb.  troy.  It 
is  probably  about  $50,000,000  annually. 

Silver  and  its  Non-salikb  Compounds. 

1.  Silver,  It  was  formerly  obtained  in  a 
purer  form  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  siWer 
by  metallic  copper,  and  washing  thofoughly 
with  ammonia ;  but  the  more  oommon  methods 
consisted  in  precipitating  chloride  of  silver  by 
eommon  salt,  washing  and  reducing  it  by 
potash.  The  best  method  is  to  cover  the 
washed  chloride  by  water,  throw  granulated 
sine  into  it,  and  then  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid.  A  few  drops  of  acid  only  are  required, 
but  more  is  used  to  promote  a  rapid  decomposi- 
tion, and  still  more  used  to  dissolve  the  excess 
of  sine.  The  reduced  metal  is  washed  with 
acid  water,  tlien  with  hot  water,  and  finally 
fiised  with  borax  and  saltpeter. 

Prop,  When  precipitated,  it  is  a  gray  powder, 
which  by  fViction  shows  a  white  metal ;  when 
fused,  it  is  the  wliitest  of  all  metals,  receives  a 
high  polish,  is  harder  than  gold,  highly  malle- 
able And  ductile,  forming  leaves  of  YHjfjfifv 
inch  thick,  and  one  grain  forming  a  wire  400 
ft.  long;  sp.  gray,  of  the  fused  10 •428—1 0474, 
of  the  hammered  10-60.  It  tarnishes  in  the 
air  of  cities,  from  sulphurous  fumes,  and  in 
salt  air  from  chloride,  which  darkens  by  light; 
it  attracts  oxygen  in  the  melted  state,  which 
it  parts  with  again  on  cooling,  and  hence  the 
jagged  appearance  of  a  oooM  bead,  from  its 
spirting  by  the  escape  of  oxygen.  Sym.  Ag. 
(Argentum)  Equiv.  108  (1849-66  0=100  Berz.] 

2.  Oxide  of  SUver.  AgO,  containing  98-108 
pr.  ct.  metal.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  potassa  or 
baiyta,  washing  and  drying  by  a  gentle  heat 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  almost  black  if  high 
dried,  slightly  soluble  in  water  with  metallic 
taste  and  alkaline  reaction ;  easily  reduced  by 
light  or  heat,  and  by  hydrogen  at  212®. 

Salts,  Oxide  of  silver  is  a  strong  base,  and 
its  neutral  salts  have  a  neutral  reaction ;  they 
are  colorless,  unless  the  acid  be  colored,  have 
a  metallic  taste,  and  are  poisonous.  The 
nitrate,  sulphate,  and  a  few  oUiers  ere  soluble, 
but  most  are  either  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  All  the  insolubles  are  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  The  meti^  is 
thrown  down  from  solutions  by  sine,  cadmium, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  bismuth,  tel- 
lurium, antimony,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  phos- 
phorous and  sulphurous  adds,  phosphohy- 
drogen,  copperas,  tin-salt,  and  many  organic 
bodies,  especially  by  heat.  Muriatic  acid  and 
muriates  precipitate  white  chloride  of  silver, 
curdy  in  strong  solution,  opaleseent  in  a  dilu- 
tion of  1  to  2—800,000  water;  iodhydric  and 
bromhydric  acids  and  their  salts  precipitate  a 
yellowish  iodine  or  bromide  in  strong  solutions, 
white  or  opalescent  in  tiie  same  dilution  as 
the  chloride;  of  these  the  chloride  is  very 
eoluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  bromide  in  strong 
ammonia  and  iodine  scarcely  in  the  strongest 
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It  is  thrown  down  as  brownish  black  sulphnret 
by  sulphohydrogen  and  alkaline  sulphurets, 
in  a  dilution  of  1  to  25,000.  Potassa  and  soda 
precipitate  brown  oxide ;  ammonia  produees  a 
cloudiness  which  disappears  by  an  excess ;  car- 
bonated alkali,  white  carbonate  soluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  arsenite  and  common 
phosphate  of  soda,  yellow  arseniate  or  phos- 
phate soluble  in  free  acid;  pyro,  and  meta- 
phosphated  alkali  white ;  chromate  a  dark  rad, 
arseniate  a  brownish  red;  cyanohydric  and 
cyanides,  sulphocyanide,  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  and  oxalic  acid,  white ;  red  prussiate, 
reddish  brown.  In  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the 
compounds  of  silver  yield  a  globule  of  the 
metal ;  with  borax  and  mic.  salt  in  the  outtr 
flame  a  milk-white  or  opalescent  bead.  A 
peroxide  of  silver  is  obtained  on  the  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  discharged  throng 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  metal,  as  crystals  with 
a  metallic  lustre. 

A  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  aiBmopia 
gradually  deposits  suboxide.  By  passing  hj- 
drogen  over  oxalate,  citrate,  or  mellate  of 
silver,  at  212®,  they  are  reduced  to  salts  of 
suboxide,  and  by  solution  in  water  and  preci- 
pitation by  potassa,  a  black  suboxide  falls  down. 

Ammonia-oxide  of  silver  is  obtained  by^  pre- 
cipitating nitrate  of  silver  by  lime,  partly  dry- 
ing the  precipitate  on  paper,  pouring  over  it 
strong  ammonia,  and  after  12  hours  pouriiif 
ofif  the  liquid,  and  dividing  the  sedimmt  oo 
many  pieces  of  paper  to  dry.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  highly  explosive  by  heat,  electricity 
or  touch.  The  solution  also  deposits  blaek, 
crystalline  particles,  which  are  even  more  ex- 
plosive than  the  preceding,  such  as  by  agita- 
tion of  the  liquid,  er  touching  them  in  the 
liquid. 

8.  Sulphitret  ^  S,  AgS.  Found  native  v 
vitreous  silver.  Made  by  fusing  silver  and 
sulphur  together,  or  precipitating  a  stolstiQe 
of  silver  by  sulphohydrogen  or  an  alkaline  sal- 
phuret.  It  is  black,  fusible,  sectile,  with  a 
dark  lead  gray  shining  streak,  and  somevh&i 
malleable.  Decomposed  by  ealcinatioa  into 
sulphurous  acid  and  silver,  by  strong  nitnc 
acid  into  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

4.  Carburet  of  S,  By  ignition  of  silver  with 
lampblaek  Ag^C  is  formed ;  by  strong  ignitioa 
of  cyanide  <?  silver,  fused  AgO  is  produced. 
By  heating  pyroraeemate  of  silver  for  a  loif 
iime  in  a  water-bath  and  distilling,  AgC,  ia 
formed. 

6.  Pkosphuret  of  S,  is  formed  by  direct  aeti«i 
at  igmtion,  or  igniting  phosphate  with  diar- 
coal.    It  is  white,  granular,  sectile  and  brittle. 

6.  SiUeiuret  of  S,  \b  obtained  by  heating  s 
mixture  of  silver  powder,  charcoal  and  si^ck 
acid  under  an  alkaline-glass  flux. 

7.  AUope,  Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  tifi, 
and  zinc  form  brittie  alloys  with  silver.  Cobalt 
and  nickel  unite  in  small  quantity  with  mi-wm^ 
rendering  it  brittle,  and  in  like  manner  silver 
In  small  quantity  unites  with  those  metaU. 
Manganese  and  silver  form  an  alloy.  Cop^ 
and  silver  unite  in  every  proportion  with  cep- 
per,  and  the  proportion  is  more  or  leae  iait 
Gated  by  the  color  of  the  alloy.  From  all  these, 
the  silver  may  be  obtained  by  cupeUatioii.  Iron 
and  silver  f^se  together,  and  cannot  be  aepa- 
rated  by  onpellation,  but  reailily  bj  solutifla 
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ftad  precipitation  by  muriatic  acid  or  a  muriate, 
or  bj  fusion  with  borax  and  saltpeter.  See 
CuPELLATiON,  Allot.  SilTer  alloys  with  the 
precious  metals,  and  glyes  less  malleable  alloys, 
except  with  gold  and  iridium. 

Haloid  Salts. 

1.  Chloride  of  SUoer^  AgCl,  containing  75-88 
pr.  ot  silver.  It  is  readUy  formed  by  adding 
muriatic  acid,  or  a  soluble  muriate  to  a  solution 
of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  washing  and  drying 
Apart  from  light  It  is  white,  fusible  at  5009 
to  a  clear,  yellow  liquid,  and  volatilises  unal- 
tered at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  congeals 
to  a  transparent,  colorless  solid,  so  soft  as  to 
receive  an  impression  from  the  nail.  It  blackens 
by  exposure  to  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  ammonia,  alkaline  hyposulphites, 
less  in  muriatic  acid  and  alkaline  chlorides.  It 
is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  fixed  caustic  and 
carbonated  alkali,  by  ignition  with  a  carbohy- 
drogen,  as  rosin,  &c.,  and  by  the  following 
met^  under  water,  especially  if  acidulated, 
sine,  cadmium,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony. 

A  subchloride,  AgjCl,  is  formed  by  exposure 
of  the  chloride  to  lignt,  by  decomposing  it  with 
chlorides  of  copper,  mercury,  and  perchloride 
of  iron,  or  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on 
saboxide  of  silver.  It  is  a  brownish  or  black 
powder  with  metallic  streak,  which,  when 
heated  to  the  fusing  point  of  chloride,  separates 
into  metal  and  chloride. 

CThloride  of  silver  forms  double  salts  with 
alkaline  chlorides,  by  boiling  them  together, 
when  the  compound  salt  separates  in  crystals 
on  cooling.  By  dissolving  chloride  of  silver  in 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  evaporating,  a  crys- 
talline, double  salt  separates. 

2.  Bromide  of  S.,  AgBr,  formed  like  the 
chloride  by  a  soluble  bromide,  is  yellow,  fuses 
to  a  red  liquid,  and  congeals  a  yellow  trans- 
lucent soft  mass ;  it  otherwise  resembles  chlo- 
ride, but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  dilute 
ammonia ;  disseminated  in  water  it  is  readily 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  more  difficulty 
as  a  dry  powder.  It  forms  double  salts  with 
alkaline  bromides. 

8.  Iodide  of  8,  Formed  by  an  iodide,  like 
chloride,  and  also  by  heating  the  two  elements 
together.  It  resembles  chloride  and  bromide, 
is  yellow,  fuses  to  a  red  liquid,  congeals  to  a 
dirty  yellow,  opake  mass,  is  readily  decomposed 
by  chlorine  when  heated,  is  soluble  in  strong 
solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  scarcely  soluble  even 
in  strong  ammonia.  It  forms  double  salts  with 
alkaline  iodides,  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and,  with  basic  nitrate  of  mercury,  forming 
the  compound  Agl,  +  2  HgO,  NO.+HO. 

4.  Fluoride  o/S.^  AgF,  formed  by  the  action 
of  fluohydric  acid  on  carbonate  of  silver,  is 
soluble,  and,  when  dry,  ftisible  like  chloride. 
Silico-fluoride,  8  AgF-f-^  SiF,,  is  soluble  and 
erystaUizable,  and  precipitates  as  a  basic  Aalt 
by  a  little  ammonia. 

OrrsALTS. 
1.  Sulphur,  Sulphate  of  SUver,  AgO,SO.. 
Boil  silver  powder  with  1 J  pts.  oil  of  ritriol, 
or  dissolve  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals 
from  itft  solution  in  nitric  acid,  white,  shining, 


isemorphio  with  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  soluble 
in  87  pts.  water,  more  so  in  nitric  acid  or  oil 
of  ritrioL  Dissolved  in  ammonia  it  crystallites 
out  as  AgO,SO,  +  2  NH,.  When  sulphuret  of 
silver  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a 
brownish  yellow  oxysulphate  or  sulphobasic 
sulphate  of  silver. 

2.  Sulphite  of  S,,  AgO,  SO,,  precifutates  from 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  addition 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  a  sulphite.  Hyposulphate 
or  dithionate  of  silver,  AgO,  Sfi^  +  2  HO,  is 
obtained  from  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver 
in  dithionic  aeid.  It  also  crystallizes  with 
2  NH3  instead  of  water  from  a  solution  of  the 
salt  in  ammonia. 

HypotulphiU  of  8,  Bithionite  of  S.  AgO, 
SgOg.  Add  moderately  dilute  nitrate  of  silver 
to  concentrated  dithionite  of  alkali  in  excess, 
wash  the  gray  mixture  of  cHthionite  and  sul- 
phuret of  silver  on  the  filter  with  cold  water, 
extract  the  dithionite  by  ammonia,  precipitate 
it  by  exact  neutralization  by  nitric  acid,  filter, 
and  dry  rapidly  in  paper.  This  salt  forms 
double  salts  with  other  dithionites,  which  are 
made  by  dissolving  as  much  freshly-precipi- 
tated chloride  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  a  neu- 
tral hyposulphite  as  it  will  dissolve,  filtering 
and  precipitating  the  salt  by  alcohol ;  the  salt 
is  pressed  and  dried  in  vacuo,  over  oil  of  ritriol. 
Such  is  the  affinity  of  oxide  of  silver  for  di- 
thionous  acid,  that  it  separates  half  of  the 
alkaline  base  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphite,  and 
makes  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  The  double 
salts,  with  diUiionite  of  alkali,  are  crystalline; 
with  strontia,  lime,  and  lead,  white  powders. 
They  are  all  characterized  by  intense  sweet- 
ness, the  salt  of  ammonia  being  so  sweet  as  to 
occasion  pain,  and  imparting  a  sweet  taste  to 
82,000  pts.  water.  Trithionite  and  tetrathion- 
ite  of  silver  are  whitish  and  yellow. 

2.  Nitrate  of  S,  Lunar  caustic.  AgO,  NO^, 
containing  68*23  pr.  ct.  oxide  of  silver.  It  is 
formed  by  solution  of  pure  silver  in  pure  nitric 
acid ;  or  by  solution  of  silver  coin  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporation  to  dryness,  and  ftision  until  no  green 
Hght  is  perceptible,  and  a  test  taken  out,  dis- 
solved in  water,  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution 
tested  with  ammonia  shows  the  absence  of  cop-^ 
per.  A  simple  and  good  method  is  to  dissolve 
coin  in  common  nitric  acid,  to  precipitate  by  salt 
or  muriaUc  acid,  wash  thoroughly,  to  decom- 
pose the  chloride  by  sine  and  muriatic  acid,  to 
dissolve  the  silver  m  nitric  (which  may  oontain 
some  muriatic),  and  to  evaporate  the  clear  solu- 
tion to  crystallization  or  to  fusicm.  The  chloride 
in  the  last  case  is  kept  for  the  next  operation. 
1  pt.  silver  should  form  1*575  nitrate  of  silver. 

Prep.  Colorless,  right  rhombic  crystals,  of 
spec.  grav.  4*8554,  of  a  bitter,  metallic  taste, 
poisonous,  and  caustic  to  organic  matter,  which 
it  blackens  by  the  action  of  light ;  ftises  rea- 
dily without  change  of  weight  to  a  liquid, 
which  congeals  to  a  white,  fibrous  mass.  It  is 
soluble  in  1  pt  cold,  in  }  pt.  hot  water,  in  4  pts. 
boiling  alcohol;  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It 
does  not  blacken  by  light,  unless  organic  matr- 
ter  be  present;  deflagrates  on  ignited  coals, 
explodes  with  phosphorus  by  a  stroke ;  by  a 
low  red  heat  is  resolved  into  silver,  oxygen, 
nitroeen,  and  red  oxide  of  nitrogen.  Lunar 
oaustic  is  made  by  fusing  the  crystals,  and 
casting  it  into  sticks,  in  a  mould. 
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It  is  largely  need  in  stirgerj,  as  a  oanstlo ; 
as  an  indelible  Ink,  which  is  remoyable  bj 
cyanide  of  potasdum ;  for  darkening  hair  by 
exposure  to  light,  and  by  the  action  of  snlphnr. 

Ammonia  nitrate  of  silver,  AgO,  NOj  + 
2  NH.,  crystallises  firom  a  solution  of  the  sim- 

Sle  nitrate,  in  ammonia ;  it  darkens  readily  by 
ght  There  is  a  crystallisable  doable  salt, 
with  mercury,  AgO,  NOj  +  HgO,  NO5.  Ni- 
trate of  silyer  also  forms  doable  salts  with 
cyanides  of  copper,  mercury,  and  silver,  the 
formula  of  the  last  two  being  2  HgCy  (or  2  Ag 
Cy)  4-  AgO,  N0«,  and  the  salt  of  mercury 
with  8  HO. 

Nitrite  of  8.  The  neutral  salt,  AgO,  NO,,  is 
made  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  by  ni- 
trite of  soda,  washmg  the  precipitate  by  a 
little  cold,  then  dissolving  it  in  hot  water, 
from  which  after  filtration  it  crystallises; 
white,  soluble  in  120  pts.  water  at  59® ;  it  may 
be  used  to  prepare  metallic  nitrites,  by  adding 
it  to  their  chlorides. 

The  basic  salt  is  formed  by  boiling  silver  in 
a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
evaporating  the  yellow  solution  until  very  con- 
centrated, when  it  congeals  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  Water  decomposes  it  into  a  neutral  and 
more  basic  salt,  which  separates  as  a  yellow 
powder. 

8.  Photphate  of  8.  The  half-basic  salt  of 
<  phosphoric  acid  is  made  by  dropping  common 
phosphate  of  soda  into  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  solu- 
ble in  acids  and  in  ammonia,  separating  firom 
the  latter  in  crystalline  grains ;  formula  8  AgO, 
PO5.  The  neutral  phosphate,  2  AgO,  PO5,  is 
made  by  dissolving  the  basic  salt  in  warm, 
concentrated  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  adding  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  to  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  evaporating,  when  it  forms  large  colorless 
crystals,  decomposable  by  water,  leaving  the 
yellow  basic  salt. 

The  neutral  *  phosphate,  2  AgO,  PO5,  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  *  phosphate  of  soda  to  nitrate 
of  silver;  a  white,  fusible  salt,  insoluble  in 
water.  The  biphosphate,  AgO,  PO^,  of  ^  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  made  by  adding  an  ice-cold  so- 
lution of  the  freshly-ignited  acid  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver ;  white,  gradually  losing 
acid  by  washing,  very  fusible  a  little  above 
212° ;  if  heated  gradually  in  water  to  boiling, 
it  forms  a  sesqui-subphosphate,  8  AgO,  2  PO5. 

i.  Fcrehlorate  of  S.,  AgO,  CIO7,  made  direct, 
is  a  white  powder,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol ;  fusible,  and  explosive  below  a 
red  heat.  Chlorate  of  S.,  AgO,  ClOj,  also 
formed  direct,  forms  white,  4-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  5  pts.  cold,  2  pts.  hot  water,  and  a 
little  in  alcohol;  much  more  explosive  than 
alkaline  chlorate  under  like  circumstances,  and 
decomposed  by  acids  into  oxygen  and  chloride 
of  silver.  By  adding  amm\)nia  in  excess  to  its 
solution  and  evaporating,  an  ammonia-chlorate, 
AgO,  CIO.  4-  2  NH„  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
Chlorite  of  S.,  AgO,  C10„  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing an  alkaline  chlorite  with  excess  of  alkali 
to.  nitrate  of  silver,  boiling  the  precipitate  with 
water,  and  filtering  hot;  yellow,  crystalline 
scales,  explosive  at  221**. 

6.  Bromic  acid,  or  a  bromate  precipitates 
from  nitrate,  the  white  bromate  of  silver,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  not  in  nitric  acid,  readily  in 
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ammonia ;  converted  into  chloride  by  mtcriatio 
acid.  A  compound  with  ammonia,  is  similariy 
formed  to  the  chlorate. 

6.  Bane  periodate  of  8,,  2  AgO,  10.  +  8  HO, 
is  formed  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  by 
basic  periodate  of  soda,  washing  with  water 
containing  nitric  acid,  and  dissolving  in  warm, 
dilute  nitric  acid,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on 
cooling,  in  shining  straw-yellow  crystals.  If 
treated  with  warm  water,  crystalline  water  is 
extracted,  leaving  2  AgO,  10,  -|-  HO,  of  a  red 
color.  If  the  nitric  solution  be  evaporated, 
crystals  of  the  yellow  neutral  salt  separate, 
AgO,  IO7,  decomposable  by  water  int^  the 
basic  salts.  lodaie  of  S.^  AgO,  10^,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate,  by  adding  iodic  acid  or 
an  iodate  to  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  in  crystals 
from  its  ammoniacal  solution ;  scarcely  soluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

7.  Carbonate  of  8.,  AgO,  COg,  is  obtained  by 
adding  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  to 
nitrate  of  silver ;  pale  yellow,  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  Dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  precipi- 
tated by  absolute  alcohol,  a  white  ammoma- 
carbonate  ia  obtained. 

8.  BoraU  of  8.,  AgO,  BO.,  is  obtained  by 
mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  borax;  white,  frisible,  soluble  ia 
large  quantities  of  water. 

SILVER  COPPER  GLANCE.    See  Stromit- 

BRITB. 

SIMILOR.    Teeh,    Gold  colored  Brass. 

SINAPISIN.  ) 

SINAPOLIN.  !■  See  Mustard  Srkd. 

SINNAMIN.  J 

SIPEERIN.  Chem,  A  vegeUble  alkali  fonnd 
by  Rodie  in  the  bark  and  seeds  of  the  B«6a^ 
tree  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  unerystallisable 
and  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether.  (^Chem,  O^x,  L 
850.^  It  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cheek- 
ing intermittent  fever. 

SISMANDIN.  Min.  A  mineral  allied  to 
chloritoid.  G.  =  8*565.  Dark  green ;  yid^b 
water ;  infusible,  but  becoming  brown  by  heat; 
efifervesces  with  soda,  and  shows  iron  by  the 
fluxes.  Form.  4  FcjO,,  8  SiO,  -f-  6  (Al,Op 
HO)  (?).     From  Manu,  in  chlorate-slate. 

SIZE.     See  Gelatin. 

SKATE  LIVER  OIL.  Obtained  by  b<nliDg 
the  livers  of  the  Eqfa  clavata  and  boH*  witii 
water,  and  skimming  off  the  oil  as  it  na«a  to 
the  surface.  Spec.  grav.  *928.  Is  bri^t  yel- 
low, and  by  repose  deposits  a  white  solid,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  deoantatioB. 
Boiling  ether  dissolves  the  oil,  but  drops  tke 
most  of  it  on  cooling.  One  quart  gave  to 
Preisser  and  Girardin  0-18  grms.  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, and  on  this  account  is  considered  pre- 
ferable, as  a  medicinal  agent,  to  oil  fr^m  the 
liver  of  ConrisH.  The  ^ee  are  essentially 
similar.     (Jovm.  de  Pharm.  1842.) 

SLAG.  Tech,  The  fused,  earthy  matters 
of  an  ore  and  flux.  See  metallurgy  of  Imta, 
Copper,  Lead,  &c. 

SLATE  SPAR.    See  Calcareous  Spar. 

SMALT.    See  Cobalt. 

SMARAGD.     See  Beryl. 

SMILACIN.     See  Sarsaparilla. 

SMILAX  CHINA.  Syn.  China  root  Ac- 
cording to  Reinsch,  there  may  be  extracted 
from  1000  pts.  of  this  root,  by  ether»  8  pta. 
of  a  waxy  substance,  4  of  a  balsamic  resin, 


SMABAGDITE. 


BOAPS. 


soluble  in  alcohol ;  by  alcohol  of  0*876  spec. 
graY.,  28  pts.  smilacin  (also  sugar,  tannic  acid, 
a  resinous  coloring  substance,  and  a  few  salts) ; 
by  alcohol  of  0-957  spec,  gray.,  0*967  pts.  tan- 
nic acid,  with  salts,  a  reddish  brown  coloring 
substance,  and  a  crystalline  body;  by  cold 
water,  26  pts.  gum,  vegetable  gelatin,  and  salts 
of  potash,  lime,  and  manganeise ;  by  hot  water, 
235  pts.  starch ;  by  caustic  potash,  840  pts. 
starch,  with  tannic  acid ;  lastly,  200  pts.  vege- 
table fibre,  and  120  water.  The  admission  of 
a  crystalline  substance  in  the  alcoholic  extract 
is  founded  on  the  formation  of  a  crystalline 
pellicle  diiring  the  eyaporation  of  this  extract. 
The  aqueous  soludon  contains,  besides  the 
ordinary  starch  which  is  exclusively  present  in 
the  cold  aqueous  and  alkaline  extracts,  also  a 
kind  of  starch,  which  is  colored  reddish  brown 
bj  tincture  of  iodine.  {^Buehn.  Report,  xxxii., 
and  Chem.  Oaz,  ii.) 

SMARAGDITE.  An  augite  and  hornblende 
rock. 

SHARA6D0CHALCIT£.  See  Atacamitx 
and  DiopTASE. 

SOAPS.  Tteh.  Lat,  Sapo.  JV.  Savon. 
Oer.  Seife.  Soaps  are  chemically  considered 
compounds  of  the  fatty  acids  ^th  the  bases ; 
but  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  soap 
is  the  detergent  material  formed  by  saponify- 


ing fat  with  alkalies.  In  this  reaction  the 
alkali  displaces  the  natural  base  of  the  fat 
which  remains  in  solution  and  unites  with  the 
eliminated  acids.  The  salts  thus  formed  differ 
in  consistence  with  that  of  the  grease,  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  alkali  employed.  Pot- 
assa  yields  soft  and  soda  hard  soaps,  but  the 
former  may  be  less  flaccid,  and  the  latter  firmer, 
according  as  the  fluid  (olein)  or  solid  con- 
stituent of  the  fat  predominates.  The  metallic 
and  the  earthy  soaps  are  all  insoluble,  and 
therefore  have  no  application  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. In  Pharmacy,  the  former  are  known  as 
plasters.  A  true  and  good  soap  should  be  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  and  any  excess  of 
water,  or  the  presence  of  saline  matters  is  de- 
tractive f^om  Its  value.  Rosin,  which  is  added 
to  white  soap  to  convert  it  into  yellow  soap, 
when  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  ameliorator,  as  it  has  itself,  when 
combined  with  alkali,  a  cleansing  power.  The 
quality  of  the  soap  might  probably  be  still 
further  improved  by  substituting  for  the  old 
plan  of  smelting  the  rosin  in  the  hot  paste, 
that  of  dissolving  the  latter  in  a  resino-alka- 
line  ley,  which  process  seems  to  increase  the 
detergency  of  the  soap. 

Below  is  a  table  of  the  analyses  of  several 
soaps. 


Kind  of  soap. 


Castile  soap,  sp.  gr.  =s  1*0705 , 

Ditto  sp.  gr.  s=  0*9669 

Fine  white  toilet  soap , 

Ordinary  white  soap  from  Glasgow 

Mottied  tallow  soap  of  good  quality, 
prepared  by  an  able  soap-boiler 
from  potashes,  after  having  been 
kept  for  several  years , 

Brown  resin  soap  from  Glasgow.... 

London  cocoa-nut  soap* 

Hard  poppy-oU  soap 

French  soap— «avon  en  tablet  blane, 

Marseilles  soap — tav6n  moTbri. 

Ditto 

White  Marseilles  soap 

White  tallow  soap,  Leipzig,  prepared 
by  a  company 

Ditto,  Leipzig,  privileged  manufac- 
tory   

Marbled  soap  from  the  same  manu- 
factory  

Soap  from  hazel-nut  oil 

Soft  soap 

London  soft-soap 

Belgian  soft,  or  green  soap 

Scotch  soft-soap 

Another  kind  of  good  green  soap 

Scotch,  soft  rape-oil  soap 

Scotch,  soft  olive-oil  soap 

Semi-hard  soap  for  fhUing. 

Ordinary  soft  soap,  Ist  sample... 
Ditto                     2d 
Ditto  8d        « 


76*5 
76*2 
76 
60*0 


81-26 

70-0 

22*0 

76 

60*2 

64 

60 

68*4 

76*8 

50 

46 

64 

44*0 

45*0 

86 

47 

84 

51*66 

48 

62 

44 

42*8 

89-2 


1*77 


8*8 
9*4 


9*8 


7 

9*5 

8*6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11*6 
9*6 
9-1 
8*8 


4i 

i 

1 

1 

Name  of  the 

B 

1 

Analyst. 

9 

14*6 

Ure. 

10*6 

14*8 

it 

9 

16 

« 

6-4 

88*6 

i« 

8*66 

8*48 

Heeren. 

6*6 

28*6 

Ure. 

4*6 

78*6 

(I 

7 

17 

« 

4*6 

46*2 

Th^nard. 

6 

80 

(t 

6 

84 

D'Arcet. 

10*24 

21*86 

Braconnot. 

14*7 

Abendroth. 

29*8 

«i 

88 

(I 

._ 

28 

.. 



46*6 

1 

Th^nard. 

_ 

46*6 

Ure. 



57 

it 

.. 

46 

(( 

.« 

67 

i< 

^^ 

88*88 

i< 

... 

42 

«< 

... 

26*6 

Verviers. 

__ 

46*6 

Chevreul. 

... 

48 

«( 

— 

62 

«( 

•  This  soap,  oonsisting  of  neaxlj  I  water,  was  tolerably  hard,  bat  dissolred  very  easily  in  boiling  water. 
caDid  noitiie SMj^  andb  nM  to  be  afplioalde  to  washing  w^ 

4  E  oil 


It  it 


SODALITB. 


SOMUM. 


Soapi. 


Mottled- 


Colgate's  (yellow) 

"Beatty^s^'  (patent).... 
" ButterfieldV'  (  "  )... 
"Nonpareil"      (  "  )... 


Fatty 


HI 


67-6     I       — 

66-2 

87-0 
220     I    10-60 

86-2     . 


Lime  and 

Soda. 

BUt 

ioMhible 
nsktua. 

Water. 

Aniiyit 

7-7 

^^ 

Traces. 

24-2 

Morfit 

9-0 

8-8 

310 

«« 

6-6 

0-5 

62,0 

<t 

9-26 

1-70     1      2-0 

56-0 

ti 

6-2 

6-26 

51-9 

ii 

Soft-soaps  are  made  from  oils  and  potassa. 

Sard-soaps  from  tallow  or  solid  fat  and  soda. 

Extemporaneous  or  "little  Pan-soaps?*  are 
made  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  melted 
fat  with  alkali  of  86®  B. 

Among  the  "patent"  soaps  are  "sand," 
"Dextrine,"  "galinated"  and  "poor-man*s," 
each  made  of  ordinary  soap  paste,  dosed  while 
warm  with  sand,  starch,  salts,  or  glue  to  in- 
crease its  weight  and  bulk  without  proper- 
tionably  improTing  its  quality. 

The  properties  of  the  saponaceous  com- 
pounds are  giyen  under  Butybhc,  Olkix, 
Maegarin,  Stearik,  Coco  and  Palm-oil  ;  and 
full  particulars  as  to  their  mode  of  manufac- 
ture are  detailed  in  Knapp*s  "  Technology**  and 
Morfit's  *^  Applied  Chemistry." 

SODALITE.  Min,  Cryst.  Regular  with  12- 
hedral  cleavage ;  also  massive.  H.  sss  6.  G.  ss 
2-26 — 2'30.  Brown,  gray,  blue,  vitreous, 
transparent,  subtranslucent ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal,  uneven.  It  fuses  with  puffing ;  fuses 
with  diflSculty  or  only  swells  up  wiUi  soda. 
Decomposed  by  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  the 
silica  gelatinizing.  Probable  form.  3  NaO, 
2  SiOj  4-  2  (ALO3  SiOj),  with  a  portion  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  From  Greenland  and 
Vesuvius. 

SODA  SALTPETER.   See  Niteatb  op  Soda. 

SODIUM.  Chem.  Syn.  Natrium.  Natro- 
nium.  The  difiference  between  soda  and  potassa 
was  shown  iu  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
and  H.  Davy  obtained  the  metal  in  1807.  It 
occurs  as  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  in 
sea  water,  salines,  rock  salt,  and  in  minuter 
quantity  in  almost  all  spring  and  well  waters ; 
as  carbonate  in  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt, 
Hungary,  &c. ;  as  sulphate  in  sea  water  and 
salines,  and  as  a  base  in  many  silicates,  feld- 
spar, the  zeolites,  in  stone  coal ;  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  in  combination  with 
Tarious  organic  bodies  and  with  mineral  acids. 
It  is  therefore  the  most  abundant  of  the  three 
alkaline  elements,  and  in  the  form  of  common 
salt  is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the^^obe. 

SODTUM  AND  ITS   NoH-SaLIKI   CoMPOWDS. 

1.  Sodium.  It  is  prepared  exactly  like  pot- 
assium. It  is  silver-white  with  a  high  lustre, 
crystallizing  in  cubes ;  spec.  grav.  0*97 ;  rather 
hard  at  40,  malleable  at  32<»,  very  soft  at  122«, 
and  fluid  at  194** ;  it  volatilizes  nearly  at  a  red 
heat  with  colorless  vapor.  It  oxidises  readily 
in  the  air  to  caustic  soda ;  rapidly  on  water, 
throwing  off  hydrogen  and  steam,  but  without 
ignition.  Its  inferior  affinity  for  oxygen,  com^ 
pared  with  potassium,  is  shown  by  its  decern^ 
posing  the  same  acids,  oxides,  and  salts,  but 
with  less  evolution  of  heat,  and  usually  at  a 
hieher  temperature.  Sym.  Na.  Equir.  28. 
(2I9-729  0  «  100.    £en.). 

2.  Soda.    Oxide  of  Bodium.     Otr,  Natron. 
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Dry  soda,  prepared  by  burning  the  raettl,  ia  s 
gray  mass,  fusible  at  a  strong  rsd-heat,  absorb- 
ing water  powerfully,  with  evolution  of  heat 
The  hydrate  or  common  caustic  soda  is  made  in 
the  same  ways  as  caustic  potassa,  employing 
2  pts.  of  the  best  soda-ash  to  1  pt  lime ;  or 
0-48  pts.  quicklime  to  every  pr.  ct  real  alkali 
by  the  alkalimeter.  It  is  purified  in  a  similai 
manner.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  fibrous  mass, 
fusible  and  somewhat  volatile  at  a  red-heat, 
but  less  so  than  potassa.  It  dissolves  readilv 
in  water,  evolving  heat;  100  pts.  water  at 
64-4®  dissolves  60-6  pts.  dry  hydrate,  at  89-6» 
78  pts.,  at  I8I0  100  pts.,  at  158<>  117  pts.,  st 
176®  127  pts.  hydrate  (Osann).  The  following 
table  gives  pretty  closely  tne  percentage  of 
real  alkali  at  59^,  according  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid : — 


8^gr. 

Pr.ct 

8p.gr. 

Pr.ct 

Sp.gr. 

Pr.ct. 

2-00. 

..77-8 

1-36. 

.260 

1-24. 

.15-2 

1-85. 

..68-6 

1-86. 

..260 

1-22. 

.14-0 

1-72. 

..63-8 

1-84. 

..240 

M8. 

.12-0 

1-68. 

..46-6 

1-33. 

.23-0 

116. 

.10-2 

1-66. 

.41-2 

1-82. 

.22-8 

1-11. 

...7-8 

1-47. 

.840 

1-29. 

.200 

1-08. 

...6-0 

1-44. 

..31-0 

1-27. 

.18-0 

1-05.. 

...8-8 

1-40. 

..28-6 

1-26. 

.163 

1-02.. 

...1-2 

1-88. 

.27-0 

Crystalliied  hydrate  separatee  from  sohttiai 
by  a  very  low  temperature.  Its  causticity  sad 
other  properties  are  the  same  as  potassa,  but 
less  powerful. 

Saks.  Soda  has  a  little  less  afllnity  for  aei^ 
than  potassa.  All  its  salts  are  soluble  except 
the  silioofluoride.  Its  salts  usually  take  up  a 
large  amount  of  crystal-water,  and  are  efflons- 
cent  It  forms  double  salts  similar  to  po- 
tassa. 

ffyperoxide  of  sodium,  formed  similariy  td 
that  of  potassium,  is  greenish  yellow. 

2.  St^hur.  Sviphuret  of  S.  NaS,  is  obtahied 
by  passing  dry  sulphohydrOgen  over  dry  caistis 
soda,  or  by  reducing  sulphate  of  sod*  by  char- 
coal. 

Sulphohydrogen  passed  thiougii  one-^ialf  if 
a  solution  of  soda  to  saturation,  and  the  two 
parts  mixed  together,  give  a  solution  of  the 
simple  sulphuret,  which  by  evapertttion  apart 
from  the  air  yields  colorloBS  crystals ;  of  tht 
formula  NaS  -f  9  HO.  The  other  sulphnreta 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  potassium,  and  are 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner ;  th«y  are  NiS|t 
NaSy  NaS4,«ndNaS,. 

8.  AUoys.  Sodium  readily -unites  with  po- 
tassium in  different  proportions,  genera^ 
yielding  brittle,  crystallme,  silver-white  alloys. 
It  unites  readily  with  merenry,  producing  hsat 
and  even  light,  and  forming  a  brittle  amalgam. 
The  best  method  of  prepiviiig  an  unmlgiii  is 
to  mb  1  pt  sodium  with  100  pts.  msrewy  ia  « 


SODIUM. 


SODIUM. 


DMrtar,  adding  the  former  portion-wiBe,  tad 
Mpftimting  the  solid  from  the  fluid  portion. 

IIaloid  Salts. 
1.  Chloride,  Chloride  of  Sodium,  Syn.  Mu- 
lista  of  soda.  CV>mmon  salt.  Sea-salt.  Rock- 
salt.  Ger.  Kochsalz.  Common  salt  is  pre- 
pared by  eTaporating  salt  springs,  of  sufBcient 
itrength,  bj  heat,  in  large  iron  pans.  As  the 
water  eyaporates.  crystals  of  salt  form  in  the 
liqiiid,  and  are  raked  out  upon  the  sloping 
■idea  of  the  ])an  to  drain.  Sea-water  and  some 
■alines  are  first  evaporated  in  shallow  wooden 
rats  by  the  «(iin  heat,  and  then  finished  by  fire. 
Same  feeble  salines  are  concentrated  to  stronger 
hriae  by  eyaporution  in  the  air  by  means  of  a 
Kradiiation-house,  an  oblong  and  eleyated 
Dmine-work,  coyered  by  a  roof,  along  the  top 
itf  which  is  a  trough  to  contain  the  salt  water. 
Iha  space  under  the  roof  is  filled  up  with 
bwadles  of  twigs.  The  water  is  suffered  to 
flaw  out  of  numerous  openings  in  the  trough 
■pon  the  fagots,  by  which  it  is  so  diyided  as 
lo  expose  an  extended  surface  to  the  eyaporat- 
lag  action  of  the  air,  and  descends  into  the 
reoeiTing  rcteryoir  below  in  a  more  concen- 
tcmtod  form.  It  is  finally  crystallized  in  eya- 
poimtors.  Rock  salt  is  also  dissoWed  in  water 
and  the  clear  solution  evaporated,  or,  where 
the  formation  is  near  the  sea,  it  is  dissoWed  in 
salt  water  to  a  strong  brine,  which  is  then 
•raporated  to  crystallize.  Among  the  residues 
in  these  operations  are  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
is  nsed  to  make  soda-ash,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salt,  and  a  more  insoluble 
rssidiie  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  salts, 
which  is  used  in  agriculture.  The  mother 
Uqaors  of  pome  salines  yield  a  considerable 

Snantity  of  bromide,  others  of  iodide  of  sodium. 
'o  purify  salt,  it  may  be  ground  or  used  in 
liae  crystals,  thrown  on  a  hopper,  and  washed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  salt.  To  re- 
move sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  and 
chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  barium  and 
cavbonate  of  soda  may  be  used,  and  the  excess 
of  this  carbonate  then  neutralized  by  muriatic 


Frtff.  NaCl,  containing  89'82  sodium+GO-CS 
cUorine.  Colorless,  crystallizing  in  cubes, 
tittBsparent  or  translucent,  usually  decrepi- 
tates by  heat,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  crystalline 
on  eongekling,  volatile  at  a  white  heat  (hence 
it0  nse  in  glazing  stone-ware).  Ignited  with 
riHits  in  a  jet  of  steam,  it  forms  silicate  of 
■oda  and  muriatic  acid,  SiO,  -|-  NaCl-f-  HOass 
NaOt  SiO,  4-  HCl.  At  the  point  of  yolatiliza- 
tioo  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  it  separates 
into  soda  and  muriatic  acid,  NaCl  -{-  HO  s: 
Ef^4.HCl  {Til{fkman);  and  hence  the  inge- 
nions  process  of  this  chemist  to  manufacture 
■oda  from  salt.  1  pt.  salt  is  soluble  in  2*7 — 
2-8  pts.  water  (18  equivs.)  at  every  tempera- 
tore  between  S2^  and  212?,  According  to  Pog- 
Cinie,  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  85-62  at  82^ 
86^  at  122<',  and  39-61  at  212o. 

The  saturated  solution  cooled  to  14^,  it  de- 
posits prismatic  crystals,  NaCl  +  4  HO,  which 
change  into  cubes  in  the  interior  by  the  slight- 
eet  eanses.  Salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous, 
scarcely  in  absolute  alcohoL  See  EyAPORA- 
wm  §w  boiling  pts.  of  solutions  of  salt. 

Belt  forms  with  sulphnrio  snd  ohromlo  acids 


compounds  similar  to  those  of  chloride  of  po« 
tassium. 

2.  Bromide  of  8,  NaBr,  is  similarly  made  tc 
the  potassium  salt.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  of 
the  dry  salt  above  86^,  and  in  6-sided  prismf 
below  80«,  with  the  form.  NaBr  -f  3  HO. 

8.*  Iodide  of  S.,  Nal.  Obtained  like  the  pc 
tassium  salt.  In  an  impure  form  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  after  extract- 
ing soda  from  kelp  or  varce.  Crystallizes  in 
cubes  of  the  dry  salt  above  100<>  to  122®,  but 
below  that,  like  the  preceding,  with  4  HO. 
Soluble  in  0-6  pts.  cold  water,  and  in  spirits  of 
wine.  The  dry  salt  is  fusible  and  volatile  by 
a  high  heat,  but  loses  a  portion  of  iodine. 

4.  Fluoride  of  S.,  NaF,  is  made  direct  with 
flnohydric  acid  and  soda ;  or  by  mixing  100  pts. 
silicofluoride  of  sodium  with  112  pts.  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  little  water,  boiling  as  long  as 
it  effervesces,  rubbing  down  the  lumps  to  a 
paste,  again  boiling  with  water,  and  wnshing 
out  the  fluoride  with  boiling  water.  This  is 
evaporated  until  it  opalizes  from  silica,  poured 
off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  again  dissolved,  fil- 
tered, and  crystallized.  Clear  or  pearly  cubes 
and  8-hedra,  fusible  at  a  high  heat,  and  at  a 
lower  heat  with  silica,  soluble  in  23  pts.  water 
at  00*8®,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  solu- 
tion in  fluohydric  acid  and  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, it  yields  crystals  of  the  form.  NaF,  HF 

OXYSALTS. 

1,  Sulphur,  a.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Syn.  Glau- 
ber's salt.  NaO,  SO,.  Exists  ready  formed 
in  sea-water  and  salines,  and  is  obtained  from 
these,  and  as  a  residuary  product  in  many  pro- 
cesses. It  is  generally  formed  by  the  action  of 
oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  in  making  soda- 
ash.  When  crystallized  from  a  cold,  dilute 
solution,  it  crystallizes  in  the  common  form 
(oblique  rhombic),  with  the  composition  NaO, 
8O3  -\-  10  HO,  containing  10-8  pr.  ct.  soda,  and 
24-9  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  fusible  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  its  crystal-water,  part  of  which 
it  loses.  It  is  soluble  in  8-22  pts.  water  at  82^ 
in  2-08  pts.  at  64-4o,  in  1  pt.  at  77<»,  in  0-87  at 
89-6°,  in  0-81  at  91-4®,  in  0-88  at  122•7^  in 
0-4o  at  144-5'>,  in  0-44  at  201-2°,  in  0-41  at 
212<*.  It  is  therefore  most  soluble  at  91^  and 
diminishes  above  this  point,  so  that  a  saturated 
solution  at  91°,  heated  above  this  point,  depo- 
sits crystals  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  con- 
taining 43*66  pr.  ct.  soda,  and  66-34  pr.  ct. 
sulphuric  acid ;  these  crystals  are  right  rhom- 
bic. The  dry  salt  is  perfectly  fusible  at  a  red 
heat,  and  by  ignition  with  charcoal  is  reduced 
to  sulphuret  of  sodium.  The  common  sulphate 
(10  HO)  fused,  yields  at  60°,  crystals  with 
8  HO. 

Bisulphate  is  obtained  by  heating  10  pts.  dry 
sulphate  with  7  pts.  oil  of  vitriol.  I(  this  be 
dissolved  in  2  pts.  hot  water,  and  cooled,  crys- 
tals are  obtained  of  the  composition  NaO» 
2  SO,  +  3  HO. 

b.  Dithionate  of  S,,  or  Hf/ponUphatCf  NaO, 
S|Og.  Obtained  by  precipitating  hyposulphate 
of  baryta  by  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  right 
rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  2*1  pts.  water  at 
61°,  in  1*1  pt.  boiling,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
permanent  in  the  air. 

c.  Sulphiu  of  S,  The  neutral  salt>  KaO >^ 
formed  like  Oie  ^Uasa  w^V  «r3l^;ii^&aKa 
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(10  eq.  ?)  water,  is  soluble  in  4  pts.  cold  wat«r, 
and  like  the  sulphate  is  .most  soluble  at  91^, 

d.  DithioniU  of  S,  Hyposulphite.  Frtp.  1. 
Saturate  boiling  soda-lye  by  sulphur,  add  this 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  until 
the  mixture  appears  decidedly  yellow,  filter, 
eraporate,  cool,  and  recrystallize  the  crystals. 
2.  Through  the  same  soda-lye  pass  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  until  a  filtered  test  snows  a  pale  yel- 
low color,  evaporate  rapidly  to  a  syrup,  filter 
if  necessary,  add  half  as  much  spts.  wine  in 
bulk,  and  let  it  crystallize  in  the  cold  (Capaun), 
8.  Pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  carbonate 
of  soda  to  make  sulphite,  dissoWe  as  much 
sulphur  in  it  as  it  will  take  up  apart  from  the 
air,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization 
(Capaun).  4.  Prepare  sulphuret  of  sodium  so 
that  it  is  not  caked,  mix  it  with  charcoal  (or 
reduce  sulphate  of  soda  by  charcoal),  and  then 
moisten  it  with  20  pr.  ct.  water,  stopping  the 
operation  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases 
to  be  evolved.  This,  dissolved  in  water,  yields 
at  once  a  good  salt  on  a  small  scale,  but  on  a 
manufacturing  scale,  there  should  be  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  to  allow  of  its 
oxidation  during  evaporation.  If,  therefore,  a 
test  of  the  above  solution  be  colorless,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  a  little  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
to  give  it  a  yellowish  tint  The  use  of  alcohol 
during  evaporation  prevents  oxidation  more 
or  less,  by  forming  an  atmosphere  which  ex- 
cludes the  air. 

It  forms  colorless  (or  yellowish),  right  rhom- 
bic crystals,  fusible,  very  soluble  in  water,  not 
in  alcohol,  is  permanent  in  air,  and  does  not 
react  alkaline;  its  solution  changes  in  close 
vessels,  depositing  sulphur,  and  becoming  sul- 
phite ;  in  the  dir  it  becomes  sulphate  of  soda, 
depositing  sulphur. 

2.  Nitrate  of  8.  Cubic,  or  rhombic,  or  soda- 
saltpeter.  NaO,  NOj,  containing  68*58  pr.  ct. 
dry  nitric  acid.  Found  native  in  Chili  and 
Peru.  It  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombs,  ftises 
by  heat,  and  congeals  crystalline ;  decomposes 
by  heat  like  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  less  explo- 
sive, when  heated  with  combustibles,  than  po- 
tassa-saltpeter ;  is  decomposed  in  solution  by 
chloride  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  and  by  sul- 
phate of  potassa ;  becomes  moist  in  moist  air, 
whence  its  inapplicability  to  powder-making ; 
dissolves  in  2-89  pts.  water  at  86-6®,  in  1-14 
pts.  at  6oi°,  in  0-77  at  116-6^  in  0-46  at  246^ 

Nitrite  of  S.,  NaO,  NO,,  is  made  by  heating 
the  nitrate  to  a  certain  point,  to  drive  off  a 
portion  of  oxygen,  dissolving  in  water,  crys- 
tallizing out  unaltered  nitrate,  and  then  the 
nitrite.  Rhombic  crystals,  permanent  in  air, 
very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

8.  Fhofphates.  a.  Common  neutral  phosphate 
ofS.,  2  NaO,  ^POj.  Exists  in  urine  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  prepared  purest  by 
dissolving  soda  in  phosphoric  acid ;  less  pure 
by  digesting,  for  24  hours,  8  pts.  burned  bones 
with  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  24  pts. 
water,  straining  through  linen,  washing  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  evaporating,  and  filtering  to 
rid  it  of  the  greater  part  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
solution  contains  phosphate  with  a  little  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  may  be  separated  by 
crystallization;  the  solution  should  have  a 
little  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  forms 
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oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  the  form.  2  Na(^ 
« PO,,  HO  -f  24  HO  (or  26  HO,  MaUtffuH),  efflo- 
rescent, fusible,  and  losing  about  60  pr.  ct.  ^ 
24  eq.  water  between  212^  and  500^ ;  soluble 
in  4  pts.  cold,  and  2  pts.  hot  water.  Wh«i  it 
crystallizes  above  88%  it  contains  but  14  eq. 
crystal  water. 

h.  Neutral  pyrophotpkaU  of  8,,  2  NaO,  ^POj. 
Obtained  by  igniting  a.,  dissolving  in  hot  water, 
as  oblique  rhombic  crystals,  containing  10  eq. 
water.  It  is  less  soluble  than  a.,  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  is  not  changed  into  a.  by 
boiling  with  water,  but  by  boiling  with  the 
acids,  especially  nitric. 

c.  BfhotphaU  </  8.,  NaO,  <  PO^.  Obt^ned 
by  adding  to  common  phosphate,  a.,  as  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  as  it  contains,  crystal- 
lizes from  a  very  concentrated  solution  in  large 
crystals,  with  4  eq.  water ;  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  at  212''  2  HO  pass 
off,  a  8d  eq.  HO  passes  off  between  874*^  and 
455^,  between  which  and  ignition  the  last  eq. 
HO  is  removed.  When  heated  to  lose  3  HO,  it 
precipitates  silver  salts  white,  and  if  diaaolTed 
in  water  and  evaporated,  forms  a  crystalline 
crust,  NaO,  *  PO^  4-  HO,  h^opho^hate.  This 
salt  precipitates  chloride  of  barium,  may  be 
boiled  without  passing  into  « biphosphate,  and 
if  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  crys- 
tallized, yields  6.  with  its  10  HO. 

dL  MetaphoephaU  of  8,  When  biphosphate  is 
heated  highly  to  remove  all  its  water,  it  ftiact, 
and  by  exposure  to  air  becomes  soluble,  of 
neutral  reaction,  and  its  solution  by  eraporA- 
Uon  yields  a  gummy  mass,  which  dries  to  a 
hard,  gummy  substance;  it  beam  ebuUitioii, 
even  with  carbonate  of  soda,  for  some  tzise 
without  alteration.  According  to  Graham,  it 
is  metaphosphate  of  soda,  NaO,  '  PO.,  but  »e- 
cording  to  the  late  views  of  Berzeuus,  it  is 
POj  -f  2  NaO,  *POj^,  or  pyrophosphate,  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  as  a  pairling  or 
coiyugate.  When  biphoi^hate  is  heated  onj^ 
to  600°,  it  dianges  into  a  white,  instduble 
powder,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  above 
metaphosphate  with  bipyrophosphate,  and  the 
probable  formula  is  (NaO,  ^PO-  -f  HO)  -f 
(2NaO,  *PO.-f  POj).    BerzeUM, 

e.  Basic  phosphaU  of  8,,  8  NaO,  '^POg.  Ob- 
tained by  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  comnen 
phosphate,  and  crystallising;  also  from  the 
residual  liquors  after  crystallizing  out  yeUow 
prussiate  of  potash;  rhombic  and  6-flided 
prisms,  with  24  eq.  water,  slightly  effloresoeflt 
in  dry  air  {J.  C,  B.),  soluble  in  61  pts.  water 
at  60°;  the  solution  absorbs  some  carbonie 
acid  from  the  lur. 

/.  Phosphate  of  soda  forms  a  double  salt 
with  that  of  potassa,  of  the  form.  2  KO,  PO. 
-f  2  NaO,  POs  -f  17  HO.  Phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia  (microcosmic  salt)  is  abundant 
in  urine,  and  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  6—7 
pts.  cryst.  phosphate  of  soda  with  2  pts.  water, 
fusing,  then  dissolving  in  it  1  pt  finely  pow- 
dered salammoniac,  straining,  and  setting  aside 
to  crystallise.  It  is  recrystallised  firom  solu- 
tion in  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  am- 
monia. It  contains  9  eq.  water,  loses  soom 
water  and  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  by  fnsi<» 
forms  a  clear  glass  of  biphosphate  of  soda. 

ff.  Phosphite  ofS,f  2  NaO,  P0„  forms  rhomba, 
almost  cubes,  veiy  tolnUe  in  water  and  aloohot 
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h,  Eypt^hoiphiU  of  8.,  NaO,  PO,  obtained 
from  the  lime-salt  and  carbonate  of  aoda,  forms 
deliquescent  crystals  in  yacno,  soluble  in  water 
•nd  alcohol. 

4.  a.  Chlorate  of  S.^  NaO,  CIO5,  obtained  like 
the  salt  of  potassa,  or  by  boiling  9  pts.  chlorate 
of  potassa  and  7  pts.  silicofluoride  of  sodium 
with  water,  and  eyaporating  the  solution; 
crystals  of  the  regular  system  }  8-hedra  (or 
tetrahedra) ;  behaves  like  the  salt  of  potassa 
by  heat,  is  soluble  in  8  pts.  cold  water,  in  84 
pts.  spts.  of  wine. 

6.  PerehJorate  0/ S.,  NaO,  dO,,  obtained  di- 
rect, or  by  heating  the  chlorate  with  nitric  add, 
forms  deliqdiesoent  rhombs,  soluble  in  idcohol 
•nd  water. 

e.  Chlorite  of  Soda  mixed  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  obtained  like  the  salt  of  potassa,  and 
termed  Labarraqw't  liquid.  It  may  be  made 
by  dissolring  89  lbs.  cryst  soda  in  19^  galls, 
water,  and  passing  through  it  chlorine  derived 
f^om  9  lbs.  common  salt,  7  lbs.  manganese, 
9  lbs,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  7  lbs.  water.  The 
simplest  process  is  to  decompose  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  soda  as 
long  as  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates,  and 
add  a  little  excess  of  alkali.  It  is  a  bleaching 
liquid,  but  is  generally  used  as  a  purifier  of 
nnwholesome  air. 

6.  Bromate  of  5.,  NaO,  BrO^,  is  a  dry, 
crystallizable  salt,  soluble  in  2*7  pts.  water 
at  690. 

6.  a.  lodateofS.,  NaO,  10,,  is  obtained  lik^ 
the  salt  of  potassa.  A  hot  solution  yields  an- 
hydrous crystals  above  168® ;  when  it  begins 
to  crystallixe  at  68°,  it  yields  first  8-hedral 
crystals  with  6  HO,  then  prisms  with  4  HO, 
and  finally  needles  with  2  HO.  A  hot,  satu- 
rated solution  cooled  below  41*^  gives  crystals 
with  10  HO.  By  saturating  caustic  soda  vrith 
iodine,  and  keeping  the  solution  below  69*^,  a 
double  salt  separates,  NaO,  I0«  -{-  Nal  -{- 
20  HO.  A  similar  salt  with  chloride  is  some- 
times obtained,  of  the  composition  NaO,  IO5 
+  NaCl  4- 12  HO.  By  evaporating  iodate  with 
free  iodic  acid,  a  biniodate  is  obtained,  and  by 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  a  tritiodate. 

6.  Periodate,  2  NaO,  10,,  is  obtained  as  a 
basic  salt,  by  passing  chlorine  through  1  pt 
iodine  in  10  pts.  water,  neutralizing  wiUt  7  pts. 
drf  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporating  nearly 
at  212°.  Behaves  similarly  to  the  salt  of  po- 
tassa, and  contains,  when  crystallixed,  8eq.  HO. 
When  saturated  vrith  periodic  acid,  anhydrous, 
neutral  periodate  crystallize  out,  with  the  for- 
mula NaO,  IO7. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Syn.  Soda,  Mineral 
alkali,  Barilla,  Kelp,  Soda-ash.  It  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  made  by  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  ihe  latter  from  com- 
mon salt  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

Pbkpabation  of  Soda. 
1.  Preparation  of  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Pow- 
dered common  salt  is  thrown  upon  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  already  heated,  and 
a  fine  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  of  spec.  grav. 
1*6  (56°  Beaumd),  or  the  acid  of  the  sulphuric 
chamber,  62°  B.,  allowed  to  flow  on  it  through 
a  tube  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Fumes  of 
muriatic  acid  escape  into  the  condensing  cham- 
ber or  pipes,  filled  with  moistened  coke,  the 
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use  of  which  is  to  condense  the  gas  and  form 
liquid  muriatic  acid.  Where  a  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  decomposition  is 
performed  in  an  iron  tray  on  the  furnace 
hearth ;  but  vrith  a  feebler  acid,  lead  is  used. 
When  the  mass  of  salt  is  converted  into  suK 
phate,  it  is  raked  on  to  hearths  where  it  is 
more  highly  heated  to  expel  the  last  portions 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  dry  the  whole  thoroughly 
to  salt-cake.  Or  it  is  raked  through  openings 
in  the  hearth,  into  an  enclosed  space  beneath. 
The  theory  of  the  process  is  simply  the  use. of 
1  eq.  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  eq.  common  salt,  thus, 
NaCl  -f  SO3,  HO  =  NaO,  SO,  -f  HCl.  There- 
fore, to  every  100  pts.  common  salt,  86  pts. 
commercial  oil  of  vitriol  are  required  (or  180 
— 186  pts.  acid  from  the  chambers).  62  pts. 
dry  muriatic  acid  are  obtained,  and  about  115 
pts.  sulphate  of  soda.  The  charge  of  a  fur- 
nace is  from  8  to  8  cwt.  of  common  salt. 

2.  Decomposition  of  the  Salt-cake.  100  pts. 
of  the  salt-cake,  66  charcoal,  and  100  to  120 
pts.  chalk  are  powdered,  sifted,  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  mixture  is  placed  upon  the  upper 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory,  heated,  and  when  it 
begins  to  soften,  is  raked  down  on  the  next 
lower  hearth,  where  a  higher  heat  eflfects  the 
decomposition,  and  fuses  the  whole.  It  is  then 
raked  out,  and  solidifies.  It  is  crude  or  ball- 
soda,  and  consists  chiefly  of  carbonated  and 
caustic  soda  h  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  },*  and 
carbonate  of  lime  i,  Uie  remainder  being  char- 
coal, sulphate  ana  muriate  of  soda,  water, 
sand,  &c.  100  pts.  sulphate  or  salt-cake  yield 
168 — 168  pts.  ball-soda,  containing  60— 65  pts. 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  instead  of  76  pts.  which 
it  should  contain  by  theory.  The  changes  in 
the  process  are  twofold : — 1st,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphate  by  charcoal,  forming  sul- 
phuret of  sodium  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  latter 
escaping  as  gas ;  NaO,  SOg  +  C4  =  NaS  -j- 
4  CO.  2d,  the  action  between  carbonate  of 
lime  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  forming  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  calcium ;  NaS  -{- 
CaO,  CO-  =  NaO,  CO,  +  CaS.  But  if  the 
lime  has  become  partly  caustic,  caustic  instead 
of  carbonate  of  soda  irill  be  formed.  If  the 
ball-soda  were  made  by  these  proportions,  then 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuret 
of  calcium  would  mutually  return  into  their 
former  combination  of  sulphuret  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  But  twice  the  quantity  of 
lime  is  used  as  the  formulas  indicate,  and  this 
becoming  Caustic,  unites  with  the  sulphuret  of 
calcium,  forming  an  oxysulphuret  of  calcium, 
which  will  not  immediately  decompose  carbon- 
ate of  soda  under  water.  The  changes  here 
represented  successively  take  place  simultane- 
ously, and  may  be  thus  represented,  2  (NaO, 
SO,  +  Cg  -f  3  (CaO,  CO.)  =  [2  (NaO,  COJ 
+  2  CaS,  CaO]  +  (8  CO  +  COg).  The  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  oxysulphuret  of  calcium 
together  constitute  the  crude  soda;  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxide  escape  as  gases. 

8.  Preparation  of  Soda-ash.  The  crude  soda 
is  placed  in  iron  boxes  perforated  with  holes, 
which  are  suspended  in  iron  cisterns,  just  below 
the  top  of  the  liquid.  A  series  of  these  cis- 
terns is  placed  side  by  side,  one  a  little  below 
the  ai^oining  one.  A  stream  of  fresh  water 
enters  the  uppermost  cistern,  and  flows  out 
through  a  pipe  leading  from  near  its  bottom  to 
4b2  881 
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the  top  of  the  next  lower  oistern,  the  temperft- 
ture  of  the  whole  being  maintained  at  about 
100°.  The  boxes  being  placed  near  the  top  of 
the  liquid,  the  heavy  solution  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  carried  by  the  pipe  to  the  next 
lower  cistern.  The  boxes  containing  fresh 
crude  soda  are  placed  in  the  lowermost  cistern, 
and  successiyely  transferred  to  the  higher  ones, 
where  they  meet  a  less  saturated  solution, 
until  in  the  highest  they  are  exhausted  by 
fresh  water,  and  oxysulphuret  of  calcium  re- 
mains.  The  lye  of  the  lowest  cistern  being 
concentrated,  is  partly  evaporated  in  leaden 
pans,  during  whicii  the  crystals  of  soda  falling 
to  the  bottom,  are  raked  out  and  drained.  The 
remaining  liquor,  containing  caustic  soda  and 
sulphuret  of  sodium,  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
mixed  with  charcoal  or  sawdust,  and  heated  to 
redness  in  a  reverberatory,  wl^reby  the  sul- 

S buret  is  decomposed,  and  the  whole  changed 
ito  carbonate.  Another  process,  is  to  evapo> 
rate  the  strong  lye  directly  to  dryness  in  iron 
pans,  and  heat  it  with  charcoal  or  sawdust. 
To  prepare  a  purer  soda,  the  half-purified  soda 
is  redissolved,  evaporated,  and  crystalliied  in 
iron  pans.  The  soda,  whether  from  crystals 
or  direct  evaporation,  heated  in  a  reverbe- 
ratqry,  become  dry  and  bum  whiter,  and  con- 
stitute the  soda-ash  of  commerce.  According 
to  the  amount  of  purification  and  care  in  the 
manufacture,  soda-ash  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  and  caustic  soda,  equivalent  to 
from  60  to  90  pr.  ct  of  carbonate.  Th&  stand- 
ard of  good  soda-ash  in  our  market  is  80  pr. 
ct  carbonate,  calculated  both  from  oaustio  and 
carbonated  soda. 

For  the  method  of  testing  soda-asl^  see  Al- 
KALiMETar.  The  principal  uses  of  soda  are 
for  SoAP-boiling  and  in  GLASS-making. 

a.  CarbofMtt  of  8.  crystallizes  at  a  low  tem- 
perature in  the  form.  NaO,  CCL  -|-  10  HO,  con- 
taining 21 '68  pr.  ct.  soda,  62*94  water,  and 
15*88  carbonic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  2  pts. 
cold,  and  less  than  1  pt.  hot  water.  The  con- 
tent of  dry  carbonate  at  59°,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Sp.  graT.  Pr.  «t 

1*182 14*88 

1*166 18*76 

1*160 12*66 

1181 1116 

1112 9*67 

1*098 8*66 


Sp.  grav.        Pr.  ot 

1-086 7*44 

1*076 6-40 

1*068 6*68 

1049 4*46 

1*041 8*72 

1*020 1*86 


It  effloresces  in  the  air,  losing  }  of  its  water, 
and  retaining  6  equivs.  ^Vhen  heated  above 
100°,  it  loses  9  eq.  water,  and  the  same  salt 
crystallises  from  the  leaden  pans  in  evaporat- 
ing the  soda-lye,  as  above  stated.  Evaporated 
al^ve  60°,  it  ciystalUies  with  8  eq.  water. 
The  dry  saJt  is  alkaline,  more  feeble  tiian  that 
of  potassa,  and  fuses  more  readily. 

b,  SetquiearbonaU  o/S,,  obtained  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate,  crystallizes  with  the 
formuU  2  NaO,  8  CO.  -f  4  HO. 

e.  Bicarbonate  of  8,  is  obtained  by  passing 
carbonic  acid  over  carbonate  of  soda,  contain- 
ing an  equiv.  water.  The  best  degree  of  mois^ 
ture  may  be  attained  by  efflorescing  the  crys- 
tallised soda  in  warm  air,  or  hy  mixing  4  pts. 
of  this  with  1  pt  crysUUised.  It  may  also  be 
made  by  pasaing  the  gas  into  a  concentrated 


solution  of  carbonate.  .  It  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals,  but  is  generally  used  as  a  dry -feeling 
powder,  of  Uie  form.  NaO,  CO,  +  ^0,  oon- 
taining  37  pr.  ct  soda,  and  10}  water. 

8.  Oxalate  cf  S,  a.  Neutral.  Made  by  neu- 
tralizing soda  with  the  acid,  is  not  verv  soluble ; 
crystalline,  and  is  anhydrous,  b.  Acid.  Made 
by  adding  1  eq.  carbonate  of  soda  to  2  eq, 
oxalic  acid,  is  oifficuUly  soluble,  and  has  the 
form.  NaO,  HO,  2  C,0,  -f  2  HO. 

9.  Borates,  a.  NeutraL  Made  by  heating 
1  eq.  dried  borax  (biborate  of  soda)  with  1  eq, 
carbonate  of  soda;  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  with  a  form.  NaO, 
BO,  -f  8  HO.  When  fused  in  its  crystal-water, 
it  long  remains  fluid  even  at  82°,  and  crystals 
form  in  it  with  6  HO.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  both  solid  and  in  so- 
lution, into  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

b.  Biborate,  Syn.  Borax,  Tincal.  Is  mann^ 
factured  from  native  boracic  acid,  which  is 
found  in  small  lakes  in  Tuscany.  Jets  of  vapor 
issue  from  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
Tuscany,  in  a  district  extending  over  some  40 
miles,  and  bring  up  with  them  various  gaaee, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulpho- 
hydrogen,  with  ammonia,  boracic  acid,  sul- 
phates of  lime,  alumina,  and  iron,  &c.,  which 
condense  in  ponds  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  while  the  gases  escape.  The  ton- 
perature  of  the  jets  is  about  212°  and  leaa, 
Artificial  basins,  of  SO  to  800  ft.  diameter,  are 
oonstructed  around  the  suffioni,  and  arranged 
in  terraces  on  the  hiU-side.  Fresh  water  ad- 
mitted to  the  upper  basin  is  charged  by  iti 
suffioni,  then  passed  to  the  next  lower  to  rer 
oeive  a  second  charge,  and  so  through  a  aeries 
of  6 — 8.  The  liquid  from  the  lowest,  costaxxh 
ing  1 — 2  pr.  ct  boracic  acid,  is  passed  to  a 
large  cistern  or  clarifier,  from  which  it  ynnnce 
to  a  second,  and  thence  to  the  evaporating 
pans.  These  are  shallow  leaden  pans,  ar^ 
ranged  in  terraces,  4  in  the  upper,  2  in  tibe 
middle,  and  1  below,  and  are  heated  by  sufficmi 
vapors  conducted  under  them.  When  (  the 
liquid  of  the  upper  4  pans  is  evaporated,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  2  next,  where  it  is  again 
evaporated  one-half,  and  transferred  to  the 
lowest  for  further  concentration.  The  strong 
liquid  of  the  lowest  pan  is  now  transferred  to 
lead-lined  boxes  of  wood,  to  erystalliae.  The 
crude  and  dried  add  thus  obtained,  contains 
about  76  pr.  ct  cryst  acid,  and  26  pr.  ct  sul- 
phates of  various  bases.  The  produce  of  the 
Tuscan  Lagoons,  in  1846,  was  3,000,000  lbs. 
crude  acid.  To  every  100  lbs.  of  crude  add, 
120  lbs.  cryst  carbonate  of  soda  are  employed, 
the  latter  being  first  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
mother-liquor  of  previous  crystallizations,  by 
the  aid  of  a  steam-pipe  in  the  liquid,  and  the 
acid  added  in  portions  of  10  lbs.  When  the 
liquid  is  neutralized,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  fw 
12  hours,  and  then  drawn  off  into  crystallisers, 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  92°, 
and  prevents  other  salts  from  separating.  The 
crude  borax  is  redissolved  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallized, finishing  at  about  80°.  If  a  saturated 
solution  be  ci^stallized  below  130°,  oemmon 
borax  forms,  in  oblique,  rectangular  priama, 
composed  of  NaO,  2  BO,  -|-  10  HO,  with  47 
pr.  ct  water ;  if  crystallized  between  174°  and 
180°,  octi^iodral  borax  is  obtained,  with  thf 
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form.  NaO,  2  60.  +  6  HO.  or  80  pr.  ct  water. 
Common  borax  nas  an  alkaline  reaction,  is 
Bplable  in  12  pta.  cold,  and  2  pts.  boiling  water, 
effloresces  superficially  in  the  air,  swells  op 
when  heated,  from  loss  of  water,  and  fuses  by 
higher  heat  to  a  clear  glass. 

c.  Acid  borate  of  S.  is  obtained  by  adding 
boracic  acid  to  borax  until  it  ceases  to  have 
an  alkaline  reaction ;  it  forms  tabular  crystals. 

10.  Silicate  of  S.  1  eq.  silica  fuses  readily 
with  1  eq.  carbonate  of  soda,  expelling  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  forming  a  soluble  glass. 
By  dissolving  silica  in  soda-lye  until  the  dry 
Boda  and  silica  are  in  equal  quantity,  evapo- 
rating, and  setting  aside,  it  forms  a  crystalline 
mass  of  the  f(»rm.  8  NaO,  2  8i<),+  27  HO,  and 
also  with  18 110.  For  other  silicates  of  soda, 
Bee  Glass. 

SOIL.    See  Aokicultube. 

80LANIN.  Chem.  Found  in  several  spe- 
cies of  Solanum,  and  in  the  germs  of  Irish 
Potatoes.  Formula  Cgi4n6sNO,»  ?  (Blunchet). 
In  feathery  crystals,  of  a  pearly  lustre  and 
acid  taste,  very  poisonous,  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol, but  insoluble  in  water.  Among  its  crys- 
talline salts  are  the  sulphate,  mucatc,  tannate ; 
of  the  non-crystalline  are  the  formate,  prus- 
siate,  gal  late,  citrate,  and  tartrate. 

SOLDER.     Tech.     See  Alloy,  pp.  120,  121. 

SOLID.  Phys,  One  of  the  three  states  of 
bodies  in  which  the  cohesive  force  predomi- 
nates. In  liquids  the  cohesive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  nearly  in  equilibrium.     See  Gab. 

SOLUTION.  Chem.  The  union  of  a  solid, 
liqaid,  or  gas  with  a  liquid,  in  which  it  disap- 
pears or  becomes  liquid.  For  the  solution  of 
a  gas,  see  Absobption.  One  liquid  may  mix 
with  another  in  every  proportion,  water  and 
alcohol,  alcohol  and  ether ;  or  it  may  dissolve 
a  certain  portion  of  another,  thus,  water  dis- 
BoWes  a  little  ether,  and  ether  a  little  water, 
alcohol  dissolves  about  4  spts.  terpentine;  or 
they  may  not  mix  together  at  all,  as  oil  and 
water.  The  union  is  sometimes  accompanied 
with  evolution  of  heat,  as  sulphuric  acid  and 
water, — but  this  may  be  due  to  chemical  union. 

Solids  disappear  in  water,  as  salt  and  sugar 
In  water.  Since  the  solution  of  a  solid  is  heavier 
than  the  solvent,  this  heavier  solution  remains 
at  the  bottf>m  of  the  solvent,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  stir  it  to  expose  fresh  portions  to  the  action 
of  the  solvent ;  or  solution  may  be  effected  by 
keeping  the  solid  at  the  top  of  the  solvent, 
when  the  heavy  solution  will  spontaneously 
descend.  Since  the  solvent  only  acts  upon  the 
surface  of  a  body,  increase  of  surface  by  pul- 
Terization  hastens  solution.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  hot  solvent  dissolves  more,  and  more  rapidly 
than  a  cold,  and  hence  heat  is  usually  employed 
to  hasten  solution.  The  density  of  a  solution 
is  generally  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  two 
bodies,  the  solvent  and  the  substance  dissolved. 

That  it  is  not  chemical  affinity  which  unites 
the  two  bodies,  is  observed  from  the  saturating  > 
point.     M^hen  water  has   dissolved  a  certain  I 
quantity  of  a  solid,  it  ceases  to  dissolve  any 
more,  and  the  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated. ' 
The  quantity  dissolved,  compared  to  that  of  ' 
the  solvent,  indicates  no  atomic  proportions:  ' 
and,  moreover,  this  quantity  may  be  usually 
yariied  by  heat  and  cold.     There  is  but  a  par- 1 
tial  change  of  properties,  the  cohesive  force  . 


of  the  solid  only  being  overcome,  while  its 
taste,  odor,  and  color  remain,  although  diluted. 
By  heating  a  solution,  the  solvent  can  be  dissi- 
pated, and  the  unaltered  solid  regained.  So- 
lution is  not  like  common,  heterogeneous  adhe- 
sion, for  in  tlie  latter  the  cohesive  force  of 
neither  body  is  affccte<l,  it  being  merely  an 
adhesion  of  surfaces.  The  cohesive  force  of 
the  solvent  appears  to  be  increased,  for  solu- 
tions have  usually  a  higher  boiling  point  than 
the  solvent,  while  the  same  force  of  tlie  solid 
has  disappeared.  It  seems  as  if  a  portion  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  had  been  transferred 
to  the  liquid,  and  the  rest  destroyed. 

The  phenomena  of  solution,  therefore,  pre- 
sent a  peculiar  kind  of  attraction,  referrible 
to  no  otlier.  It  is  true  that  some  have  referred 
it  to  capillary  action,  the  particles  of  the  solid 
inserting  themselves  in  the  spaces  between  the 
particles  of  liquid,  as  in  a  series  of  capillary 
tubes;  but  the  destruction  of  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  solid,  sufficiently  marks  the  dif- 
ference. 

The  following  tables,  of  solubility  in  water 
and  in  acids,  of  the  simple  salts  of  those  ox- 
ides and  acids  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, will  be  found  convenient  to  the  student. 
J.  C.  B. 

1.  Salts  of  alkalies  are  nearly  all  soluble  in 
water,  except  neutral  and  acid  silicates. 

2.  Solubility  of  salts  in  water,  except  the  alka- 
line salts. 


Nitrates 

Acetates.... 
Chlorides... 
Sulphates... 
Phosphates. 
Carbonates. 
Oxalates.... 


Soluble. 


all 
all  others 
all  others 
all  others 


Partly     I 
Soluble. 


Inaoluble. 


I 


Hg,,Ag; 
l»b 

Ca 


?j»  Ag 
Sr,  Ba 


Hg„ 
Pb. 
all 
all 
all  (almost) 


3.  Solubility  of  phosphates,  oxalates,  and  car- 
bonates in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
a.  All  carbonates  soluble  with  effervescence. 
h.  All  oxalates  soluble. 
c.  All  phosphates  soluble,  and  reprecipitable 
by  ammonia,  unchanged. 

SOLVENT.  Chem.  Tech.  The  term  applied 
to  the  fluid  body  employed  for  the  Solutiox  of 
a  snbstjmce. 

SOMNITK.     See  Nbphelin. 

SOOT.  The  condensed  cjioke  formed  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  organic  matter.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  but  contains,  besides, 
empyreumatic  vapors  and  gases  varying  in 
properties  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  or  mate- 
rial whence  generated. 

SORDAWALITE.  Min.  Massive.  H.n2-5 
—8.  G.=2o3— 2-58.  Grayishor  bluish  black; 
vitreous;  opake;  brittle  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  liver-brown  streak.  It  yields  water ; 
fuses  on  coal  to  a  black  bead ;  with  little  soda 
fuses,  and  with  more  it  only  swells ;  the  fluxes 
show  iron  and  silica ;  imperfectly  decomposed 
by  acids.  It  seems  to  be  8  RO,  2  SiO,  -f  Al^O^ 
2  SiO,  with  hydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia 
2  MgO,  PO^.  From  Sotd%;««^:k  Vdl  Y>a)s^Ka^ 
and  BodenmaVs,  '&ii't%3nak. 


8PADAITE. 


8PINELL. 


SPADAITE.  Mm,  A  talcose  mineral  allied 
to  ScHiLLEBSPAB,  PioBOSMiN,  &0.  It  jields  Wa- 
ter In  a  tube,  fuses  to  an  enamel,  and  is  easily 
decomposed  by  muratic  aoid.  Form.  4  (MgO, 
8iOJ  -f  ^IgO,  4  HO.     From  Capo  di  Bove. 

SPARRY  IRON.  Mm.  Syn.  Carbonate  of 
iron,  Spathic  iron.  Brown  Spar,  Sphseroside- 
rite,  Junkerite.  Oer,  Spatheisenstein,  Eisen- 
spath,  Stahlstein;  the  earthy  variety,  Clay- 
Iron-stone.  Cryst.  Hexagonal,  rhombic,  the 
faceis  often  curved  ;  also  fibrous,  massive,  gra- 
nular. H. = 8—4  -6.  G. = 3  -7—8  -88.  Color  gray, 
yellowish  and  greenish,  brown;  the  earthy 
also  bluish  gray;  lustre  vitreous,  pearly; 
translucent,  £e  earthy  also  opake;  brittle 
with  uneven  fracture  and  white  streak. 

Blackens  by  heat,  and  becomes  magnetic ; 
shows  iron  and  often  manganese,  with  the 
fluxes;  soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence. 
Form.  FeO,  CO.,  in  which  a  portion  of  iron  is 
often  replaced  oy  Mn,  Mg,  Ca.  Alumina  and 
silica  are  usuall^  present  in  clay-iron-stone. 
See  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  d,,  p.  730.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  analyses  will  convey  an  idea 
of  the  composition  of  sparry  ores : — 

1.  2.  8. 

Oxide  of  iron 55-25  68-75  48-20 

.   "      "  manganese.    8-75         0-75  7-07 

Lime 0-60  —  0-67 

Magnesia 0-75  0-26  1-84 

Carbonic  acid 35-00  8400  88-22 

95-25        98-75        96-00 

4.             5.  6. 

Oxide  of  iron 86-81  48-98  '5217 

**      <<  manganese.  25-31           —  — 

Lime  and  magnesia..    —  2-40  — 

Carbonic  aoid 88-35  20-20  31-88 

SiUca —  28-75  16-50 

Alumina — •  2-25  — 

100-47        97-58      100-50 

No.  1.  is  crystallized  from  Eemlas  in  Bai- 
reuth ;  2.  Spheerosiderite  from  Steinheim  near 
Hanau,  boUi  by  Klaproth;  8.  from  Stolberg, 
by  Stromeyer ;  4.  from  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  by 
Afagnus ;  5.  f^om  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  by 
J.  C.  B. ;  6.  from  Durham  on  the  Delaware, 
below  Easton,  by  J.  C.  B.  The  first  four  are 
true  sparry  ores ;  the  last  two  are  clay-iron- 
stone, of  which  5.  is  from  the  anthracite  coal 
measures,  and  6.  from  a  clay  bed,  either  diluvial 
or  upper  secondary.  Sparry  ore  is  associated 
with  rock  formations  of  all  ages.  The  large 
beds  or  veins  in  Styria,  &c.,  are  connected  with 
gneiss ;  clay-iron-stone  occurs  both  in  nodules 
imbedded  in  slate,  and  also  in  connected  regu- 
lar strata  in  the  coal  measures  of  England,  U. 
States,  and  wherever  coal  has  been  found.  In 
England,  it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  the 
iron  of  commerce. 

SPARRY  MANGANESE.  See  MAuaANSSE 
Spar. 

SPEAR  PYRITES.    See  Iroh  Ptritbs. 

SPECULAR  IRON.  Mm,  Syn.  Red  Hema- 
tite, Red  Iron  Ore,  Micaceous  Iron  Ore,  Red 
Ochre,  Rotheisenstein,  RotheisenerE,  Blntstein, 
Eisenglanz,  Fer  Oligiste.  Cryst  Hexagonal, 
rhombic ;  also  imitative  forms,  fibrous,  foliated 


and  micaceous,  granular,  earthy.  H.  s  5-5— 
6-5.  a.  =  4-8— 5-3.  Color  of  the  highly  crys- 
talline and  micaceous,  steel-gray  andiron-blaek; 
of  the  fibrous  and  less  compact,  red  and  brown- 
ish red ;  lustre  of  crystalline,  metallic  or  sub- 
metallic,  splendent  and  shining;  of  others,  sub- 
or  non-metallic,  glimmering  and  dull ;  usually 
opake,  rarely  translucent  with  a  red  color; 
streak  of  all  varieties  red  or  brownish  red; 
sometimes  magnetic.  It  behaves  like  oxide  of 
iron  before  the  blowpipe,  sometimes  giving  a 
littie  water.  It  is  essentially  peroxide  of  iron, 
FcgOj.     See  Metallurgy  of  Iboh,  6.,  p.  780. 

Specular  iron  occurs  in  nearly  all  geological 
formations,  the  highly  crystalline  more  f^ 
quentiy  among  primary  and  metamorphio 
rocks,  as  the  large  formation  at  the  Iron 
mountains,  in  Missouri.  Another  large  forma- 
tion of  a  siliceous  varie^,  are  the  regular 
beds  in  the  variegated  shales  of  tiie  lower 
secondary  rocks,  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Danville  ore.  In  the  latter  beds,  and  in  newer 
sedimentary  formations,  it  also  occurs  bUck, 
metallic,  and  crystalline. 

SPECULUM  METAL.    See  Allot, 

SPEISS.  The  artificial  crude  Arseninrei 
of  NiOKSL,  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
Smalt,  from  roasted  Cobalt  ores. 

SPEISS-COBALT.    See  Ambhical  Cobalt. 

SPELTER.     The  commercial  name  for  Znro. 

SPERMACETI.  Chem,  Tech,  A  substance 
contained  in  the  head  of  the  Physaet  Macroet' 
phahu.  Fresh  from  the  whale  it  is  suspended 
in  oil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  pressore 
in  bags.    See  Cbttl. 

SPH^ROSIDERITE.    See  Spakbt  Iboi. 

SPHJEROSTILBITB.     See  Stilbite. 

SPH^RULITE.    Globules  of  Obsidun. 

SPHENE.  Mm,  Titanite,  Menachan-ore, 
Silico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium,  Lederite, 
Greenovite.  Cryst  Oblique  rhombic.  H.  = 
5—5-5.  G.=3-24— 5-47.  Yellow,  green,  gray, 
brown,  black ;  lustre  adamantine  resinous ; 
transparent,  opake ;  brittie,  with  white  streak. 
It  fuses  on  the  edges  with  some  puffingf  to  a 
dark  glass ;  dissolves  in  borax  with  a  ySlow 
color;  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  mic.  salt, 
and  the  addition  of  tin  in  tiie  reducing  flame 
shows  titanium.  Imperfectiy  decomposed  by 
muriatic  acid;  better  by  oil  of  vitriol,  .or 
by  ftision  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  bisol- 
phate  of  potassa ;  and  best  of  all  by  fluohydrif 
add.  Formtila,  according  to  H.  Rose,  3  CaO, 
SiO.  -f  8  TiOj,  SiO, ;  according  to  BendiWi 
2  (efaO,  SiOg)  +  CaO,  8  TiO,.  Sphene  occurs 
in  primary  rocks  in  numerous  localities,  but 
rarely  in  masses.  A  brownish  yellow  variety 
occurs  in  gneiss,  about  1  mile  ttom  Fairmoont 
on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia. 

SPINELL.  Min,  Ceylonite,  Pleonast^  Al- 
mandine  Ruby,  Rubioelle,  Candite,  Heromite. 
Cryst.  Regular,  PI.  VIIL  figs.  1,  2,  8,  6,  9, 11, 
and  their  combinations.  H.  :s  8.  G.  ss  8-52— 
8-59.  Hercinite,  8-9.  Red,  blue,  gT«^  J^ 
low,  whitish,  brovni,  black;  lustre  vitreous, 
fh>m  splendent  to  glimmering;  tninsparent, 
subtranslucent ;  fracture  oonchoidal,  and  streak 
white.  Unaltered  by  heat,  but  some  show 
changes  of  color;  the  fluxes  show  iron,  ind 
with  some  also  chrome ;  some  form  a  slag  with 
soda,  others  not.  Eadly  deconmosed  by  Aisiflo 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa.    Formula,  MgOt 
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(FeO),  AlpO^  or  the  general  formula  RO,  R^O^ 
therefore  isomorphic  with  magnetic  and  chromic 
iron,  fhuiklinite,  &o.  Spinells  of  beautiful 
colors  are  found  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of 
the  £.  Indies.  Spinells  in  variety  and  abun- 
dance occur  in  the  great  mineral  range  from 
Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.  York,  to  Andover,  N. 
Jersey.  The  prevailing  color  in  this  locality 
is  dark  green,  in  which  RO  =  MgO,  FcO,  CaO, 
and  RjO,  =  AlgO,.  FcjOg.  The  FcgO,  occurs 
in  ehlorospinell  from  Slatoust,  in  the  Ural,  and 
hereinite  from  Konsperg,  in  Bohemia,  is  almost 
PeO,  A1,0,. 

SPLNELLAN.     See  Hautnb. 

SPIRiE  ULMARIA,  Oil  of.  Chtm,  A  yel- 
low liquid  not  pre-existing  in  the  plant,  but 
generated  by  fermentation  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  flowers  with  water.  It  consists  of 
hjdmret  of  Salicyl,  which  sej^arates  in  crys- 
tals after  some  weeks*  exposure  to  0* — 4°,  a 
srystallizable  camphor  and  two  other  volatile 
Dils.     (Paytrutecher.) 

8PIRYLIC  ACID.     See  Salictl. 

8P0DU.MEN.  Afin,  Triphan.  Foliated, 
oloaTing  into  rhombic  prisms.  H.  =:  6*6 — 7. 
ff.  ^  8*11 — 3*19.  Grayish  green,  greenish 
white;  pearly;  translucent,  subtranslucent ; 
oncTen  fracture  and  white  streak.  It  yields  a 
little  water  in  a  tube ;  on  coal  it  fuses  with 
puffing ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  borax, 
more  readily  in  mic.  salt,  leaving  silex ;  it  fuses 
with  soda  to  a  glass ;  fused  with  bisulphate  of 
potASsa  and  fluor  spar,  it  colors  the  flame  red, 
from  the  presence  of  lithia.  It  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  acids,  except  the  fluoric.  Form. 
8  (NaO,  LiO,  2  SiO.)  -f  4  ( AljO,.  2  SiO,).  From 
Sweden,  Tyrol,  and  several  localities  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut. 

SPONGE.  Fr.  Eponge.  Ger.  Schwamm. 
The  cellulous,  fibrous  tissue  found  adhering  to 
rooks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  deposited 
bj  numberless  small  animals  called  Polypi. 
Daring  vitality,  it  is  imbued  with  a  scmi-gcla- 
tinons  humor,  which  disappears  after  death. 
When  impregnated  with  ohlorocalcium,  it  no 
longer  subsequently  swells  to  the  same  extent 
irith  water.  *  Sponge  may  be  heated  to  350® — 
590*  without  any  appreciable  change,  except 
tk^  loss  of  elasticity,  owing  to  the  expulsion 
of  moisture,  its  toughness  not  being  impaired. 
rhe  formula  for  sponge  purified  by  ether,  alco'- 
liol,  and  dilute  acid,  is  Cg^H^cNijO^^  (Liehij's 
Ann.  xlv.  192).  According  to  Crookewit  (lUrz. 
Rep.  xxiv.  704),  sponge  consists,  like  silk,  of 
>ne  substance,  Mulder's  Fibroin^  with  the  for- 
mola  Cj^HgiXgO,^ ;  and  20  eqs.  of  fibroin  are 
united  with  1  eq.  of  iodine,  8  eqs.  sulphur,  and 
S  eqs.  of  phosphorus.  The  ashes,  forming  3*5 
pr.  ct.,  contain,  according  to  Possett's  analysis, 
ulioa,  iron,  phosphate,  sulphate  and  carbonate 
>f  lime,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

SPUNK.  Syn.  Amadou.  A  combustible  sub- 
itance  used  as  tinder,  and  made  by  soaking  the 
ipongy  fungi  of  the  boletus  ignariut  in  a  solu- 
tion of  saltpeter. 

SQUILLS.  Pharm.  Chem,  The  bulbs  of  the 
8eiUa  marilima,  containing  volatile,  saccharine 
and  greasy  matters,  gum,  resin,  tannin,  citrate 
of  lime,  and  tcilUtin. 

SeUlitin.  Lebourdais  (Ann.  de  Chem.  et  de 
PkjfM.  1848,  and  Chem.  Oca.  vL  445)  prepared 
it  b/  the  following  method : — 


'<  A  concentrated,  highly-eolored,  and  viscous 
decoction  of  the  bulbs  of  squills  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead  (the  viscosity  of 
the  liquid  preventing  the  precipitation  of  the 
animal  charcoal^,  and  filtered.  The  resulting 
liquid  is  then  agitated  in  the  cold  with  animid 
charcoal,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture 
set  aside ;  gradually  the  animal  charcoal  sub- 
sides, and  carries  down  with  it  the  bitter  and 
coloring  principles;  the  liquid  is  now  to  be 
decanted,  and  the  charcoal  washed,  dried,  and 
treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  becomes  exces- 
sively bitter.  After  filtration  the  alcohol  is 
removed  by  distillation,  when  a  milky  liquid 
remains  in  the  retort,  in  which  float  numerous 
minute  particles  of  a  whitish  substance,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  nevertheless 
imparts  an  intense  bitter  taste;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  leaves  an 
amorphous  residue  on  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. The  milky  liquid  evaporated  in  the  hot 
chamber,  gives  the  same  result.  The  sub- 
stance is  neutral,  does  not  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  produces  on  the 
tongue  a  sensation  analogous  to  that  caused 
'by  a  caustic  substance.  Scillitin^  as  thus 
obtained,  is  solid,  is  readily  decomposed  bv 
heat,  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  appears  to  communicate  to  the  solution  a 
purple  color,  which  instantly  disappears  and 
turns  black,  owing  to  decomposition.  It  is 
also  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  decomposed 
at  the  same  time." 

STALACTITE,  STALAGMITE.     Oeol.    The 

solid  deposit  of  carbonate  of  liine,  formed  by 

'  the  dripping  of  calcareous  waters  in  caves  and 

I  cavities  in  rocks.     It  is  usually  crystalline,  the 

I  pendent  stalactites  being  columnar  or  fibrous, 

and  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  pendent 

column.     A  stalagmite  is  the  broad  sheet  or 

lump  formed  on  the  floor  or  sides  of  the  cave. 

j  When  the  waters  are  differently  colored  at  dif- 

I  ferent  periods,  the  deposit  presents  conceutrio 

.  layers  of  different  colors,  as  in  those  from  the 

I  Rock  of  Gibraltar.     Other  substances,  besides 

'  carbonate  of  lime,  assume  the  stalactitic  form, 

such  as  oxide  of  iron  (pipe-ore),  oxide  of  man- 

i  ganese,  and  many  silicates. 

STANXATES.       )«      ^ 

STANNIC  ACID. /^®®  ^^^• 

STANZAITE.     See  Andaluzite. 

STAPELIA.     According  to  Fr.  J.  Bernays, 

the  juice  of  Stapelia  hirsuta,  as  well  as  several 

'  other  species  of  this  genus,  contains  a  peculiar 

I  bitter  substance,  which  tastes  very  much  like 

aloes.     The  author  made  an  incision  on  a  spe- 

;  cimen,  and  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  a  watch- 

.  glass  full  of  a  mucus,  limpid  juice,  which  soon 

,  dried  in  a  warm  place  to  a  clear  gum,  full  of  fis- 

I  sures,  and  had  an  acid  reaction  in  its  fresh  state. 

I      This  dry  j  uice  is  amorphous,  like  gum-arabic, 

I  transparent,  shiniug,  pulverizable,  not  altered 

by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  void  of  smell,  and 

I  has  a  very  permanent  bitter  taste.     Alcohol 

I  dissolves  out  the  greater  portion,  leaving  white, 

,  tasteless  flakes  as  a  residue,  which  dissolves  in 

I  water  for  the  greater  part.     The  alcoholic  so- 

|lution  on  mixing  with  water  becomes  milky, 

I  and  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  bitter  substance, 

I  shining  like  varnish,*  and  of  which  the  anl\^<^t 

I  swallowed  from  ^  lo  \  ^gc%.  m>iMS^X.  ws?s  w^ 

I  consequencea  \>e^%  o^mm^^ 
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Ether  dissoWes  from  one-ifth  to  one-sizth  of 
the  jaioe ;  and  on  driiing  off  the  eoWent,  a 
yellowish,  transparent,  easily-pnlyerizable  sub- 
stance, of  yery  bitter  taste,  remains.  This 
boiler  principle  of  StapeUa  fuses  readily  on  the 
application  of  heat,  and  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame  without  residue,  diffusing  an  odor  re- 
sembling very  much  that  of  burning  horn, 
from  which,  according  to  Buchner,  we  may 
suppose  the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

What  the  ether  leayes  undissoWed  is  for  the 
greater  part  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  on  eya- 
poration  of  the  alcohol  a  resinous,  shining 
residue  is  left,  the  external  characters  of  which 
scarcely  differ  from  that  prepared  with  ether ; 
but  this  constituent,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
soluble  in  i^lcohol,  does  not  melt  on  being 
heated,  but  puffs  up,  and  leayes  an  ash  on 
combustion.  The  bitter  principle  not  only  dis- 
solyes  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  also  in  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction, 
and  yields  with  solution  of  potash  a  flocculent 
precipitate.  [Buck,  Rq>,  xxxyiii.,  and  Chem, 
Oaz,  iii.) 

STAPHYSAIN.     See  Dulphiw. 

STARCH.  Chem,  Tech  Syn.  Fecula,  Ami- 
din,  Amylin.  The  feculent  matter  of  plants, 
and  existing  in  all  parts,  though  to  a  greater 
extent  in  some  than  in  other  portions.  It  is, 
howeyer,  rarely  found  in  the  stem  and  branches 
of  the  dicotyledonous  plants;  is  always  con- 
tained in  the  cayities  of  the  cellular  substance 
perfectly  isolated,  but  surroiinded  by  an  aque- 
ous liquid.  The  gluten  and  other  substances 
with  which  it  is  associated,  are  separable  by 
ohemioo-mechanical  means.  All  that  is  used 
in  the  arts,  for  calico  printing  or  for  stiffening 
clothes,  is  obtained  from  wheat  grains  and 
potatoes.  A  finer  quality,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, is  obtained,  as  arrow-root,  from  the  root 
of  the  Maranta  Arundmaeea.  Saoo  and  Tapioca 
are  other  forms  of  nearly  pure  starch. 

Starch  is  an  important  element  of  animal 
food,  as  it  frimishes  not  only  the  elements  of 
an  increase  of  mass,  but  the  materials  also  of 
maintaining  respiration  and  supplying  the  ani- 
mal heat. 

Prep,  The  principal  sources  of  starch  are 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  rice.  The  first  contains 
from  66  to  76  pr.  ct,  the  second  from  15  to  30 
pr.  ct,  and  the  third  from  80  to  85  pr.  ct.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  grains  of  the  cereals  by 
soaking  and  crushing  and  fermenting  them. 
The  acetous  fermentation  thus  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar  present,  promotes  the 
solution  of  the  gluten,  so  that,  by  washing  the 
crushed  grains  in  baskets  with  running  water, 
the  starch  is  carried  through  the  meshes  as  a 
milky  liquid,  which  must  be  run  upon  hair 
sieyes  into  clean  yats.  In  a  short  time  the 
starch  subsides,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
then  to  be  decanted,  and  the  upper  stratum  of 
tUmeB  also  remoyed.  After  repeated  washings 
with  fresh  waters,  the  starch  is  to  be  well 
stirred,  and  the  milky  liquor  again  strained 
upon  hair  sieyes  of  greater  fineness  than  those 
first  used.  After  repose,  the  water  and  times 
are  to  be  separated  as  before,  the  starch  drained 
in  linen  bags,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  in  a  warm  room.  For  full  particulars  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds,  see 
♦♦Parnell's  Applied  Chemistry,''  ii.  pp.  97—159. 
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Prop,  Formula  Q^fiifi^  +  2  HO.  When 
heated  in  yacuo  at  260® — 260°,  it  is  changed 
into  CjjH^O,,  HO;  and  by  combination  with 
oxides  It  loses  its  remaining  equiy.  of  water. 
The  composition  of  its  lead  salt  is  2  PbO, 
C„H»O0  (Payen),  According  to  Jacquelain, 
starch  always  contains  a  small  portion  of  nitro- 
gen; and  Payen  (Comptes  Bendus,  xxiii.  487) 
has  shown  the  pre-existence  of  an  essential  oiL 
By  exposure  to  moist  air,  water  is  reabsorbed. 
Whateyer  its  origin,  starch  is  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  white,  round,  pulyerulent  granules, 
yarying  in  size,  from  ^  jg  to  rv.Vff  9^^  ^^  '^^  ^i^ 
in  diameter,  with  the  plant  whence  deriyed. 
Each  grain  consists  of  seyeral  concentric  layers, 
decreasing  in  thickness  and  hardness  interiorly. 
Is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  in 
cold  water,  but  at  160°  forms  with  the  latt^  a 
thick  solution,  which  ffelatinizes  on  cooling. 
Below  this  temperature,  say  at  140°,  the  stardi 
separates  into  two  portions  without  solution  of 
either;  or  '008  to  '004  is  left  unacted  upon, 
while  the  residue  forms  a  jelly.  This  behayior 
has  giyen  rise  to  the  idea  of  distinctive  por- 
Uons,  which  haye  been  termed  amidine  and 
amidin :  but  there  is  no  difference,  the  residual 
portion  being  the  more  refractory,  harder 
layer  of  the  grains,  soluble  by  boiling  in  water. 
The  action  of  boiling  water  increaises  the 
yolume  of  the  starch  thirty-fold.  When  the 
heat  is  raised  to  395°— 480°,  a  change  of  pro- 
perties ensues,  and  it  is  conyerted  into  Dex- 
trin. If  heated  with  fiye  parts  of  wat«r  in  a 
digester  at  320°,  according  to  Jacquelain,  a 
gum-like  product,  similar  in  properties  to  dex- 
trin, results ;  but  if  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  866°,  much  sugar  is  formed,  thus  proving 
the  catalytic  action  of  the  water.  Heating 
hydrated  starch  in  a  closed  tube  to  212° — 266°, 
merely  converts  it  into  a  paste, — to  305°,  forms 
a  transparent  solution,  which  on  cooling  depo- 
sits minute  granules,  soluble  in  water  at  158° 
to  212°,  but  not  altered  in  properties  frt>m  the 
original  starch.  Continued  ebullition  of  starch 
paste  for  several  days,  converts  it  into  a  bitter 
matter  and  undetermined  gummy  principles. 

The  most  characteristic  test  for  the  presence 
of  starch  is  iodine,  which  imparts  a  deep  violet 
color  when  pure  and  moist  The  iodine  must 
not  be  used  in  excess.  The  color  disappears 
when  the  paste  is  heated,  but  returns  again  on 
cooling.  Starch  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  subacetate  of  lead,  lime,  and  tannin. 

When  swelled  by  moisture,  granules  of  stardb 
are  possessed  of  double  refraction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  exerted  by  tlie  tegu- 
ments upon  their  contents,^  and  present  a  v^y 
beautiful  appearance  when  viewed  in  a  micro- 
scope by  polarized  light,  for  which  purpose 
they  may  be  put  up  either  in  Canada  balsam 
or  water.  When  the  planes  of  polaritation  of 
the  polarizer  and  analyzer  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  a  distinct  black  cross  is  perceived 
(such  as  that  exhibited  in  similar  circumstances 
by  doubly  refracting  crystals),  the  centre  of 
which  is  at  the  hilnm  of  the  granule.  The 
remainder  of  the  granule  is  white,  but  the  field 
or  ground  is  black  or  gray.  On  rotating  either 
the  analyzer  or  polarizer  90°,  the  black  cross 
is  replaced  by  a  white  one,  the  otlier  parts  of 
the  granule  becoming  dark ;  the  ^eld  is  then 
white. 
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If  a  thin  plate  of  mica  or  selenite  is  placed 
anywhere  between  the  eye  and  the  reflector  of 
the  microscope,  the  edges  of  the  cross  and  the 
intarrening  spaces  become  most  beautifully 
colored,  ami  the  field  of  view  also  assumes  a 
tint  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  mica  or 
■elenite.  The  adjoining  spaces  on  either  side 
of  the  cross  exhibit  complementary  colors, 
which  change  on  reyolying  the  analyzing  plate, 
and  become  complementary  at  eyery  quarter 
of  A  revolution.     All  the  varieties  of  starch 

S resent  this  appearance,  but  not  with  equal 
istinctness,  partly  on  account  of  their  unequal 
state  of  distension.  It  is  more  evident  in  tout 
lu  rnoiti  potato  starch,  and  Indian  corn  starch, 
than  in  wheat  starch,  barley  starch,  and  some 
other  kinds.     (PameU,  vol.  ii.  105,  106.) 

Action  of  Acids.  Starch  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  excepting  acetic,  and  by  prolonged  ebul- 
lition converted  first  into  dextrin,  and  ulti- 
mately into  grape  sugar. 

Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid 
and  Xyloidin.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  lilondvuu,  when  rubbed  up  with 
•tarch,  yields  a  gummy  mass,  which  li(iuifies 
and  forms  soluble  compounds  with  lead,  lime, 
or  baryta.  The  formula  of  the  lead  salt  is 
Cj^H^Oja,  2  SO,  4-  PbO  4-  2  HO ;  if  the  con- 
tact has  been  prolonged  for  80  hours,  C24H2. 
0|4,  2  SO3,  PbO,  2  HO.  If  the  acid  is  diluted 
with  2  pts.  of  water,  the  starch  is  carbonized, 
and  formic  acid  generated. 

Action  of  Alkalies.  Ammonia  alone  is  with- 
oat  action  upon  starch  grains.  A  ley  contain- 
ing 2  pr.  ct.  of  soda  swells  the  grains  to  CO — 
70  times  their  original  bulk.  According  to 
Gottlieb  {Ann,  drr  Chem.  und  Pharm.  lii.  121), 
ftiaed  hydrate  of  potossa  transforms  it  into 
formic,  acetic,  and  metacetonic  acids.  When 
Inrayed  with  strong  potassa  ley,  it  unites  and 
forma  a  transparent,  gelatinous  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  firom  which 
•tarch  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Action  of  Diastase.  This  substance  pro- 
duces a  series  of  reactions.  At  first  it  only 
caoses  liquefaction  and  deposition  of  minute 
ffranules  at  140° — 100°,  as  when  heated  in  a 
digester.  Thus  far  the  starch  continues  to  be 
biped  by  iodine,  but  when  by  further  reaction 
of  the  diastase,  it  is  converted  into  dextrin, 
the  tint  passes  gradually  into  violet  and  purple, 
and  ultimately  disappears,  when  the  dextrin 
becomes  sugar. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  starch,  with 
■light  differences  in  physical  properties.  The 
prmcipal  ones  are, — Cassava^  from  the  tuberous 
root  of  the  Jatropha  manihot ;  Salfp^  from  the 
different  species  of  Orchis;  and  Tous  Us  mois, 
firom  the  Canna  coecinca  (?).  They  are  doubt- 
less "  mere  structural  modifications  of  the  same 
chemical  substance."  Inulin,  from  the  helenium 
and  dahlia,  and  Lichmin^  from  the  lichens,  are 
so  analogous  to  starch,  in  many  respects,  as  to 
be  considered  varieties,  but  they  differ  in  cer- 
tain chemical  characteristics,  and  even  in  com- 
poution. 

Gobley  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  1844)  has  given 
the  following  method  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  various  kinds  of  starch  by  means  of 
iodine : — 

The  author  places  the  starch  in  watch-glasses 
nnddira  bell-glass  containing  iodine,  and  leaves 


them  exposed  there  for  fonr-and-twenty  hours, 
when  the  granules  acquire  the  following  color- 
ings :— 

Wheat  starch Violet. 

Potato  starch Dove-gray. 

Genuine  arrow-root....  Bright  chocolate  color. 

Manufactured  arrow-  "1  t* - 

root I  Dove-gray. 

Genuine  tapioca,  en- )  All  the  granules  yel- 

tire j      lowish. 

The  same,  pulverized..  Chamois  color. 
Pulverized      tapioca,  ^ 

mixed  with  J  wheat  V  Violet. 

starch....... j 

Spurioo,  tapioca.  - 1  ^- ^--J'^J^'^' 

(     yellowish. 

The  same,  pulverized..  Chamois  color. 
The    same,     with    J 1  ttj^i^* 

wheat  stiu-ch .!}  Violet. 

rSome    granules    of   a 

'^Miite  sago,  entire violet-gray,     others 

(     yellowish. 
The  same,  pulverized..  Chamois  color. 
The     same,     with    i\vifti*»f 
wheat  starch |>ioIet. 

{Some  granules  violet- 
gray,  the  others  yel- 
lowish. 
The  same,  pulverized..  Chamois. 
The    same,     with    J\vinipt 

wheat  sUrch |  violet. 

Dextrin No  coloring. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  wheat 
and  potato  starch  acquire,  under  the  influence 
of  iodine  vapor,  a  widely  different  coloring; 
that  arrow-root,  which  when  pure  assumes  a 
light  chocolate  color,  becomes  of  a  lilac-gray 
when  mixed  with  ^  wheat  starch;  and  that 
spurious  arrow-root  assumes  a  dove-gray  color, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  coloring  as  the  potato 
starch  from  which  it  had  been  prepared ;  that 
the  tapiocas  and  sagos,  entire,  genuine,  or 
spurious,  acquire  the  same  yellowish  tint; 
that  the  powders,  genuine  and  spurious,  all 
acquire  a  chamois  color. 

Thus  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  iodine  vapor, 
to  distinguish  between  wheat  and  potato  starch, 
genuine  arrow-root  ftrom  spurious,  or  when 
mixed  with  wheat  starch.  It  is  also  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  tapioca  powders, 
genuine  and  spurious,  have  been  replaced  by 
com  or  potato  starch,  or  have  been  mixed  with  . 
them;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  decide  ' 
whether  manufactured  tapioca  and  sago  pow- 
ders have  been  substituted  for  genuine. 

The  coloring  of  the  starch  granules  is  owing 
to  the  property  which  these  bodies  possess,  of 
absorbing  the  vapor  of  iodine  and  water.  Ex- 
periment shows  that  these  granules  are  not 
colored  by  iodine,  unless  moist.  When  they 
have  been  dried  at  212°  they  absorb  iodine,  it 
is  true,  but  only  become  colored  on  recombin- 
ing  with  water.     (Chem,  Oaz.  ii.  238,  289.) 

Another  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the 
different  varieties  of  starch,  is  by  their  micro- 
scopic characters,  and  we  thereCoi:a  aasbKv  ^ 
synopsis,  taken  ttom  Panv&lXt  AppVud  C\«nw- 
iairy,  toI.  u.  p^.  \U-V\^  •.—  ^^ 
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Starch  from  potatoes.  With  the  exception  of 
totu  let  moiSf  the  granules  of  potato  starch  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  The 
elliptical  rings  are  unusually  distinct  in  potato 
starch.  The  common  size  of  the  granules  is 
from  tIv  to  f  ^9  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
cross  and  supplementary  colors  by  polarized 
light  are  very  distinct 

Sago.  The  granules  of  sago  meal  or  pulve- 
rulent sago,  are  somewhat  rounder  than  those 
of  most  other  kinds  of  starch.     Their  size  is 

Sretty  uniform,  and  about  the  j^j^  of  an  inch 
1  diameter.  Most  of  the  granules  of  pearl 
sago  are  ruptured,  but  those  of  brown  sago 
are  perfect  The  cross  by  polarized  light  is 
very  distinct 

Starch  of  oats.  That  which  appears  to  be  a 
large  granule  of  oat  starch,  when  examined  by 
a  power  of  one  hundred  diameters,  proves  with 
a  higher  power  to  be  a  glutinous  cell,  to  which 
small  granules  of  starch  are  attached,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  about  yinj>f  wi  inch. 

Starch  of  the  kidney  bean.  The  granules  are 
ovoid,  and  have  a  point  on  one  side.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  largest  is  about  ^  j^  of  an  inch. 

Wheat  starch.  The  granules  rarely  exceed 
jjg  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  spherical, 
and  when  prepared  from  flour,  are  often  ac- 
companied by  the  teguments  of  broken  gran- 
ules. Wheat  starch  does  not  exhibit  the  cross 
by  polarized  light  as  distinctly  as  most  other 
starches. 

Starch  of  barley.  The  granules  are  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  wheat  starch,  and  almost 
circular.  The  cross  by  polarized  light  is  not 
very  distinct 

Starch  of  rye.  The  largest  granules  of  this 
starch  have  a  diameter  of  j^jt  of  an  inch. 
They  are  flattened,  and  generally  marked  on 
one  of  their  faces  by  a  small  black  cross,  or 
by  three  black  rays  proceeding  from  the  hilum 
of  the  granule.     (Raspail.) 

Starch  from  the  bean.  The  usual  size  of  the 
granules  is  ^^i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  ovoid  or  reniform. 

Starch  from  green  peas.  The  granules  have 
the  same  form  as  those  of  potato  starch,  and 
a  diameter  of  about  ^^^  of  an  inch.    [RaspaiL) 

Arrow-root.  The  granules  of  arrow-root  are 
not  so  spherical  as  most  other  starches,  being 
generally  flattened  at  one  end.  The  spherical 
Une»are  not  so  well  defined  as  in  tons  Us  mots 
and  potato  starch,  but  the  cross  by  polarized 
light  is  very  distinct  The  diameter  of  the 
largest  globules  is  about  ^^jf  of  an  inch. 

Starch  of  the  horse-chestnut.  The  form  of  the 
granules  is  very  irregular.  Their  longest  di- 
ameter is  about  tAv  ^^  ^^  inch,  but  varies 
oon^derably  according  to  the  size  and  age  of 
the  nut 

Starch  of  the  tapioca  pUmt  or  tapioca  meal  The 
granules  are  spherical,  equal  in  size,  and  about 
^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  hilum  is  very 
distinct,  as  Veil  as  the  cross  and  colors,  by 
polarised  light 

Russian  semolina.  A  few  of  the  granules  are 
ruptured.  The  perfect  granules  are  spherical, 
and  about  ji^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
cross  by  polarized  light  is  not  shown  distinctly 
by  this  variety  of  starch. 

Indian  com  starch.    The  granules  are  almost 


perfectly  spherical,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  does  not  exceed  ^Jg  of  an  inch.  The 
cross  with  polarized  light  is  very  clear. 

Starch  of  the  orchis  tribe.  Before  the  root  is 
converted  into  salep  by  ebullition,  the  granules 
appear  perfectly  spherical,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  largest  is  no  more  than  yj^j^  of  an  ibeh. 
(RaspaU.) 

Starch  of  the  millet.  The  granules  of  this 
starch  are  the  smallest  Raspail  has  observed, 
being  only  y^^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

STAUROLITE.  Min.  Staurotide,  Gronatitc. 
Cryst  Right  rhombic ;  frequently  compounded 
in  two  directions,  making  crosses  of  the  two 
forms  -{-  and  X*  whence  its  name  from  Greek, 
Cross-stone.  H.  =  7—7-6.  G.  =  3  •527—3-741. 
Dark  brown  to  black ;  vitreous,  resinous ;  trans- 
lucent, opake;  fracture  conchoidal;  streak 
whitish.  In  fine  powder  fusible  on  the  edgas 
to  a  black  slag ;  difficultly  soluble  in  borax  and 
mic.  salt,  showing  iron,  and  becoming  opal- 
escent in  the  latter ;  effervesces  with  soda  to  a 
yellow  slag ;  not  decomposed  by  muriatic,  and 
but  partially  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  formula 
varies  from  2  R,0,,  SiO,  to  5  RjO^  4  SiOy  in 
which  RjO.  ss  AlgO,  and  FcjOj.  Fine,  single 
crystals  in  xyanite,  occur  on  St  Gotthardtand 
Greiner.  It  is  usually  in  mica-slate,  and  in 
considerable  abundance  in  many  localities  in 
the  U.  States ;  among  others  on  the  Schuylkin 
and  Wissahickon,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  very 
distinct  brown  crosses  from  Etowah,  Cass  Co., 
Georgia.    It  is  allied  to  kyanite  and  andalusite. 

STEARIN.  Chem.  Tech.  Syn.  Steorateof 
the  oxide  of  Glyceryl.  Exists  naturally  m 
Pats,  as  their  more  solid  constituent 

Prep.  Pure  stearin  is  prepared  by  adding 
10  pts.  of  ether  to  1  pt  of  liquid  mutton  snet, 
pressing  the  crystals,  which  form  after  repose, 
and  washing  them  with  cold  ether.  On  a  large 
scale  it  may  be  made  from  either  lard  or  suet, 
by  the  use  of  spirits  of  terpentine,  and  for  the 
details  of  this  economical  mode,  see  *'  UorfJtt 
Applied  Chemistry." 

Prop.  Viewed  as  an  acid  stearate  of  glycerin, 
its  formula  is  CjHjO^,  CegUj-Oj  -f  2  HO,  C„ 
H-jOj  ^  C,4jH,4,0,,,  in  which  the  glycerin  ii 
taJcen,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelooze, 
less  2  eqs.  water,  and  the  acid,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Biedtenbacher.  Regarded  ai  a 
neutral  stearate  of  glycerin  (halved),  its  for- 
mula is  C,H.O,.  C„H,,05,  HO  =  C„H^A 
But  if,  with  Berzelius,  we  adopt  oxide  of  llpyJ 
as  the  base,  the  formula  becomes  C^H^O,  Cn 
HggOj,  2  HO.  Which  of  these  bases  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  or,  indeed,  whether  the  above  or 
Chevreurs  analysis  of  stearic  acid,  C^^Hg^Op 
be  correct,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determineo; 
but  Redtenbacher*8  formula  for  the  acid  is 
most  probably  correct  It  is  certain  that  gly- 
cerin, as  analyzed  by  Pelouze,  does  not  eater 
into  the  composition  of  stearin  nor  any  of  ^e 
fats,  for  in  combining  it  loses  2  eqs.  water. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  fats  which,  upon  a 
comparison  of  their  analyses  with  those  of 
their  acids,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  contain 
only  oxide  of  lipyl  as  their  base.  Stearin 
crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  but,  as  obtaiaed 
on  a  large  scale,  it  retains  more  or  less  olein, 
and  is  in  hard,  amorphous  masses.  That  made 
from  tallow  is  white  and  marble-like,  w'hils 
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Iftrd-flCearin  is  translucent,  and  Tory  similar  to 
wax  in  appearance  and  physical  properties. 
When  pure  it  melts  at  140^  to  144®,  and  con- 
geala  into  a  non-crystalline  mass.  Is  insoluble 
in  water ;  diusoWes  in  7  or  8  pts.  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  drops  on  cooling  in  white  flocculse. 
Ether  takes  it  up  readily,  but  when  cold  does 
not  retain  but  -J^.  Sulphuric  acid  separates 
the  stearic  acid,  and  unites  with  the  glycerin, 
forming  sulpho-glycerio  acid.  In  the  cold, 
stearin  forms  compounds  with  the  alkalies 
firom  which  it  may  be  separated  unaltered,  but 
by  saponification  it  is  decumposed  and  resolved 
into  glycerin  and  stearate. 

Stearic  acid.  Syn.  llypomargarylic.  Is  bi- 
basic  (?).  Formula  Cj-HgjOg  (anhydrous),  and 
C^H^Oj  -f  2  HO  (hydrated).  (KedUnbacher.) 
Is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  the  stearate 
of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid,  decanting  the 
■npematant  oily  liquid,  and  when  cold  dissoW- 
ing  it  in  alcohol  and  crystallixing.  It  may  be 
farther  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alco- 
hoL  On  a  large  scale,  in  the  material  of 
"Star,"  "Adamantine,"  and  "Stearin"  can- 
dies,  it  is  prepared  by  making  a  lime-soap  of 
tallow  or  lard,  decomposing  it  with  dilute  acid, 
granulating  tlie  separated  fat,  fiising  it  to  ex- 
pel the  liquid  or  oleic  acid,  and  steaming  to 
whiten  and  purify  it.  All  the  minutite  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  candles  are  recorded  in 
MorfiCt  '* Applied  Chemittry." 

Prop.  Stearic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  brilliant,  pearly  needles,  which  are  greasy 
to  the  touch,  soluble  in  ether,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Fui^cs  at  1(37®,  and  solidifies  at  158® 
into  a  crystalline  mass,  and  burns  with  a  clear 
flame,  like  wax.  Spec.  grav.  of  the  solid 
stearin,  101,  of  the  liquid  0-854.  If  heated 
in  dose  vessels,  stearic  acid  may  be  distilled 
unaltered,  but  the  presence  of  air  modifies  it 
into  new  products,  among  which  are  morgaric 
add,  margarone,  and  a  liquid  carbohydrogen. 
Bt  the  distillation  of  4  pts.  of  acid  with  one 
or  lime,  there  are  generated  an  oily  matter 
soluble  in  ether,  a  crystalline  body,  Stearone 
(But9y)j  of  the  formula  C^.H^jO,  and  melting 
at  187®,  and  a  matter  fusible  at  179*0®,  of  the 
composition  C^^H^jO.    (Redtenbacher.) 

Oxidizing  agents  transform  stearic  into  mar- 
garic  acid,  and  by  prolonged  action  ultimately 
into  the  products  of  the  latter  acid.  Sulphuric 
is  without  any  appreciable  action.  Anliydrous 
phosphoric  acid  removes  2  eqs.  of  water,  and 
converts  it  into — 

Ankydro9tearole,  C^gHg^Og  (Erdmann).  A  bril- 
liant yellow  solid,  of  less  spec,  gravity  than 
water.  Melts  at  130®  to  140®,  is  very  soluble 
in  ether,  but  only  slightly  in  alcohol.  Potassa 
is  without  action,  and  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  waxy  matter. 

Stearic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  in  one 
of  which  but  a  single  equivalent  of  water  is 
displaced  by  the  bases,  and  in  the  other  both. 

Stearate  of  J'otassa.  2  KG,  C^gllpgOj.  This, 
the  neutral  salt,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white 
scales  and  needles  of  an  alkaline  taste,  un- 
alterable in  the  air,  and  fusible  at  212®.  Is 
readily  soluble  in  boiling,  but  only  slightly  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  If  to  its 
solution  in  boiling  water  cold  water  is  added, 
the  pearly  bi-stearate  is  precipitated,  and 
CMistio  potassa  remains  in  Bolntion, 
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BUttearaU  of  PotoMta,  KO,  St -f  HO.  Crys- 
tallizes in  pearly  scales  from  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  bj 
boiling  1  pt.  with  1000  of  water,  an  insoluble 
quadristearate,  C.gllegOj,  2  KO  -f-  3  (CggHj-Og, 
2  HO),  is  formed.  The  filtered  liquor  then 
drops,  upon  cooling  and  repose,  bi-stearate  of 
potassa,  while  it  retains  in  solution  an  alkaline 
stearate. 

The  corresponding  soda  salts  are  very  analo- 
gous, though  less  soluble  in  water,  and  less 
easily  decomposed. 

The  stearates  of  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia 
are  formed  by  double  decomposition  from  the 
neutral  salt  of  potassa.  They  are  white,  solid, 
insoluble,  and  of  the  formula  2  RO,  CggH-gO.. 
^There  are  three  lead  salts :  the  nattral,  2  FbO, 
St ;  the  baaic,  4  PbO,  St ;  and  the  acid,  which 
like  the  second  is  a  transparent  plaster,  fusible 
at  212®. 

Stearates  of  thej>zide  of  Ethyl.  The  neutral 
ether  is  2  AeO,  St,  an  oily  solid.  The  bi-salt, 
AeO,  HO,  St,  is  wax -like.  It  melts  between 
80®  and  90®,  and  decomposes  at  .'J29®,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alco- 
hol, from  which  latter  it  drops,  on  cooling,  in 
white,  silky  needles.    (Redtenbacher.) 

STEAUOPHANIC  ACID.  CjsHa^O,,  IIO.  Ob- 
tained by  Francis  from  the  CrHJULrs  Ivdicus. 
A  solid,  crystallizable  fat,  fusing  at  154®. 

STEAROPTEN.  Chem.  The  crystallizable 
portion  of  Essential  Oils.  In  some  instances 
this  solid  constituent  is  isomeric  with  the  oil, 
and  in  others  is  an  oxide.  >Vhen  formed  under 
the  influence  of  water,  it  is  a  hydrate. 

STEATITE.  Min.  Soapstone,  Spcckstone. 
Massive  and  granular.  U.  s=  1 — 1  -o.  G.  =s  2*5 
— 2-8.  Greenish,  yellowish,  lead-gray,  white; 
lustre  pearly ;  translucent,  subtrauslucent ; 
sectile,  with  white  streak  and  soapy  feel. 
Yields  water  in  a  tube ;  scarcely  fu^tes  on  the 
edges  to  a  white  enamel ;  gives  a  red  tint  with 
cobalt  solution ;  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid. 
The  varying  formulas  G  MgO.  o  SiOg  -f  4  HO 
and  ALO3,  2  SiO^  -f  6  (MgO,  HO),  &c.  show  a 
variable  composition  from  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  water,  and  other  foreign 
ingredients.  It  may  be  like  talc,  a  simple 
silicate  of  magnesia,  MgO,  SiOg,  with  a  vary- 
ing adulteration  of  Mg<.),  110,  and  a  replace- 
ment of  part  of  the  MgO  by  FeO.  Steatite 
occurs  in  large  beds  in  dififcrent  [>arts  or  the 
U.  States.  A  fine  quarry,  from  which  large 
slabs  are  cut,  is  on  the  Schuylkill,  about  8 
miles  from  Philadelphia.     See  Talo. 

STEINHEILITE.     See  Cordierite. 

STEINMANNITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Regular, 
cubic,  with  the  same  cleavage.  H.  :=  2*5. 
G.  =:  6*88.  Lead-gray;  metallic.  Gives  with 
the  blowpipe  sulphurous  acid,  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, lead,  and  silver.  Allied  to  sulphanti- 
moniates  of  lead.  From  Przibram,  Bohemia. 
See  Antlmonial  Ores. 

STELLITE.  Min.  Radiated  acicular  crys- 
tals and  fibres.  H.  =  3-2o.  G.  =s  2*612. 
White,  silky,  shining,  translucent.  Fuses  with 
effervescence  to  a  white  enamel;  gelatinises 
with  muriatic  acid.  Thomson*s  analysis  of 
stcUite,  from  Kilsyth,  Scotland,  leads  to  the 
formula  9  (CaO,  8iO^'\  -V  iA^^v '^'^'^^^  "V 
6  (MgQ,  HO) ;  Vn  \ii^  \mX  m«iB:ts«,  \  ^1  "^^ 
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IfgO  is  replaced  by  CaO.  Beok*8  and  Hayes* 
analyses  of  stellite,  from  Bergen  Hill,  N.  Jer- 
sey, give  a  different  formula,  and  the  latter 
finds  6*75  pr.  ot  soda  with  but  a  traoe  of  mag- 
nesia. 

STERNBERGITE.  Mm,  Cryst.  Right  rhom- 
bic, with  perfect  basal  cleayage.  H.  ^  1 — 1  *5. 
O.  ^  4*215.  Pinchbeck-brown;  metallio; 
opake;  very  sectile,  with  black  streak;  leay- 
ing  traces  on  paper ;  thin  laminn  flexible.  It 
fiiees  on  coal,  cTolving  sulphuroue  acid,  and 
leaying  a  magnetic  globule,  coated  with  silrer; 
with  borax  it  yields  a  silver  globule  and  an 
iron-colored  slag.  Soluble  in  aqua  regia  with 
separation  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  silver. 
Form.  AgS  +  2  FcgS,.  From  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia,  with  ruby  silrer. 

STILBITE.  Min,  Radiated,  foliated  zeoUte, 
Spherostilbite,  Hypostilbite,  Desmin,  Strahl- 
seolith.  Cryst  Right  rhombic,  with  8-hedron 
and  end-planes  of  all  axes ;  cleaves  perfectly 
parallel  to  one  lateral  axis;  also  columnar, 
fibrous,  foliated.  H.  =  86—4.  G.  =s  2138 
— 2*208.  White,  sometimes  tinted  yellow, 
brownish,  red ;  lustre  of  cleavage  face  pearly ; 
subtransparent,  translucent;  brittle,  with  un- 
even ft*acture  and  white  streak.  It  behaves 
like  all  xeolites  before  the  blowpipe,  and  is 
perfectly  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  its 
silica  separating  in  powder.  Form.  CaO,  SiO, 
4-  AljO,,  8  8iO,  -f  6  HO,  a  portion  of  the  lime 
being  at  times  replaced  by  soda.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  trappean  rocks,  and  is  met 
with  in  granitic  rocks.  See  Abdelforsitb. 
Epistilbitb. 

STILPNOMELAN.  Mm,  A  black,  foliated 
mineral,  with  green  streak,  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  protoxide  of  iron ;  from  Olur- 
gmnd,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  Berzelius  regards 
it  as  a  mixture. 

8TILPN0SIDERITE.  See  Bhowh  Hbmatiti. 

8TINKST0NE.  Mm,   Fetid,  calcareous  spar. 

STORAX.  The  balsamic  Juice  of  the  Styrax 
offlcmaU  and  Liquidambar  St^aeifiua.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Simonde,  of  volatile  oil,  re- 
sin, styracin,  and  cinnamic  acid.  The  resin  is 
a  compound  of  two,  one  hard,  the  other  soft, 
and  analogous  to  cinnamein. 

SHyraem:  Cg^HuOj.  Crystallixes  in  white 
needles,  which  are  neutral,  fusible  at  122^,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  8  pts.  of  boiUng, 
and  ^2  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  8  pts.  of  ether. 
Nitric  acid  generates,  among  other  products, 
prussic  acid  and  hydrate  of  benzoyL  Distilled 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  it  yields  an  oil  isomeric 
with  benzin,  but  of  different  properties.  Po- 
tassa  converts  it  into  styracone,  while  the  alkali 
combines  with  cinnamic  acid.    (Simon.) 

Styracone  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid,  containing 
oxygen,  and  boiling  at  428^. 

By  distillation  with  water,  storax  yields — 

Styrole.  C^^H^  (Hoffman  And  Blyth),  A  color- 
lees  oil,  refracting  light  strongly.  When  heated 
in  a  closed  vessel  to  400^,  it  solidifies  into  Meta- 
ttyroUt  isomeric  with  it,  and  also  with  draconyl. 
By  stronger  heat  it  is  reconverted  into  styrole. 
According  to  Hempel,  styrole  is  a  derivative  of 
cinnamic  acid. 

STRAMONIX.     Chem,     Found  by  Tromms- 

dorff  accompanying  DATtmiN,  in  Uie  Datura 

Stramonium,      Crystallizes  in   white   needles, 

which  are  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  soluble  in 
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ether.  It  dSssoIres  also  to  a  slight  extent  Is 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  to 
802^,  it  melts  and  sublimes.  Sulphuric  add 
reddens  it ;  nitric  add  is  without  reaction. 

STROGANOVITE.  Mm,  It  U  CAKCRUnn, 
with  a  large  amount  of  lime  repladng  the  soda. 

STROMEYERITE.  Mm,  Cupreous  sulphn- 
ret  of  silver;  Silberkupferglaus.  Masdve. 
H.  s  8—4.  G.  as  4-258.  Steel-gray,  metallie. 
sectile  with  shining  streak.  Fuses  readily  to 
a  gray,  metallic,  half-malleable  globule,  which 
shows  copper  with  the  fluxes,  and  gives  silver 
by  cupellation ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  sepa- 
ration of  sulphur.  Form.  Cu^S  -{-  AgS.  From 
Sohlangenberg,  near  Colivan,  in  Siberia. 

STRONTIANITE.  Mm.  Carbonate  of  stron- 
tian.  Cryst  Right  rhombic,  with  lateral  dear- 
age  nearly  peifect;  also  fibrous,  granular. 
H.=i8*5— 4.  G.  =8*6—8*713.  Green,  white, 
gray,  yellow,  brown,  usually  light  oolws; 
vitreous;  transparent,  tranduccnt;  britUewith 
white  streak.  It  puffs  by  heat,  fuses  on  the 
edges,  illuminates  powerfully,  and  gives  a  red- 
dish color  to  the  reducing  flame ;  soluble  with 
effervescence  in  the  fluxes,  and  fuses  with  as 
much  soda  to  a  clear  glass,  which  becomes 
milky  on  cooling ;  soluble  in  acids  with  c^er* 
vescence.  It  is  carbonate  of  strontia,  SrO, 
CO,,  with  yarying  quantities  of  carbonate  ef 
lime.  From  Strontian,  Scotland;  Saxony; 
Schoharie  and  Warwick,  N.  York. 

STRONTIUM.  Chem,  The  earth  was  dis-. 
covered  1790—1798,  the  metal  by  H.  Dary, 
1808.  It  exists  in  less  abundance  than  baryta, 
as  sulphate  and  carbonate  (celestine  and  stron- 
tianite),  in  a  few  other  minerals,  and  in  miaots 
quantity  in  many  mineral  waters. 

Stnmtium,  iU  Oxide  and  Sulphuref, 

1.  Strontium,  Prtp,  The  same  as  BAmnm, 
which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  but  is  lees 
ftidble,  decomposes  water,  evolving  hydrogen. 
Sym.  Sr.  Eq.  a  48*84  (48*67  H.  =  1,  546*98. 
0.  a  100,  B€rz,\ 

2.  Strontia,  Oxide  of  strontium,  SrO.  The 
dry  earth  is  prepared  like  baryta,  and  also  by 
powerful  ignition  of  the  hydrate ;  it  is  caustic, 
infudble.  The  hydrate^  made  by  moistening 
the  dry  earth,  is  a  white  powder,  SrO,  HO; 
and  flrom  a  s^ong  hot  solution,  crystals  nepm^ 
rate,  of  the  form.  SrO,  HO  -f  8  HO,  which  an 
soluble  in  60  pts.  cold,  2*4  boiling  water,  and 
lose  8  HO  by  212<>  or  above.  Hypcroxide  of 
strontia,  made  by  bringing  togeUier  binoxids 
of  hydrogen,  water,  and  hydrate  of  strontia, 
forms  pearly  scales. 

Saitt,  It  is  a  feebler  base  than  baryta;  its 
salts  are  colorless,  not  poisonous,  generally 
soluble  in  add  water,  except  the  sulphate; 
give  white  precipitates  with  carbonate,  phos^ 
phate,  arseniate,  oxalate,  tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  alkali,  which  are  soluble  in  muriatie 
acid,  except  the  sulphate;  the  limits  of  the 
sulphate  test  are,  1  pt  nitrate  of  stronda  to 
5000  water,  immediate  cloudiness ;  1  to  20,000, 
slight  cloudiness  after  some  minutes.  The 
best  test,  combined  with  that  of  sulphuric  add 
in  dilute  solutions,  is  the  carmine  color  im- 
parted to  flame,  espedally  when  hdd  on  the 
edge  of  a  blue  flame. 

Sulphurtt  of  Str,,  SrS.  Prepared  from  the 
sulphate  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  is  whita. 
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DlMolred  in  water,  it  leparates  into  snlphj- 
drate  of  Bulphnret  of  strontium  and  hydrato  of 
■trontia,  which  laat  crystallizes.  The  sulphy- 
drste  is  made  by  extracting  the  sulphuret  by 
a  little  water,  or  by  passing  snlphohydroffen 
tliroagh  water  containing  the  sulphuret  or  ny- 
drate  suspended  in  it.  It  crystallizes  by  eya- 
potration  in  vacuo. 

Haloid  Salts. 

1.  Chloride  of  Str.  Obtained  like  the  salt 
of  barium ;  crystallizes  with  the  form.  SrCl  -|- 
6  HO ;  is  deliquescent  in  moist  air,  soluble  in 
f  pts.  cold,  and  in  every  proportion  in  hot  water, 
in  24  pin.  cold,  and  19  boiling  absolute  alcohol; 
it  loses  water  by  heat,  fuses,  and  loses  chlo- 
rine; imparts  the  most  brilliant  red  color  to 
•leohol  flame.  It  absorbs,  when  dry,  4  eqs. 
ammonia  gas. 

2.  Bromide  of  Sir.  Crystallizes  with  the  form. 
8r6r  4-  6  IIO ;  loses  water  by  heat,  and  fuses 
without  decomposition. 

8.  Iodide  of  Sir.  Is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  fusible  with  decomposition. 

4.  Fluoride  of  Str.  Prepared  like  that  of 
barium;  is  a  whit«  powder,  little  soluble  in 
water  and  fluohydrio  acid. 

OXTSALTS. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Str.  (See  Celestihi.)  SrO,SO,. 
Is  formed  by  precipitation  as  a  white  powder, 
fusible  at  a  high  heat,  soluble  in  3G00  pts.  wa- 
ter at  60°,  less  in  water  containing  sulphate  of 
soda,  still  less  in  that  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  slowly  but  wholly  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  reprecipitable  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphite,  SrO,  SO.,  is  a  white,  almost 
insoluble  powder,  llypotufphate  is  permanent, 
crystallizable,  soluble  in  4\  pts.  water  at  61®, 
in  1}  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  form. 
SrO,  SgO^  +  4  110.  Uypotulphite  or  dithionite 
forms  by  exposure  of  a  solution  of  sulphuret 
to  the  air,  or  by  passing  sulphurous  acid 
through  it  until  it  becomes  colorless.  By  add- 
ing alcohol,  or  by  evaporation,  it  crystallizes ; 
permanent  in  air,  soluble  in  4  pts.  cold,  in  1| 
pts.  boiling  water ;  form.  SrO,  SgO,  -f  5  HO. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Str.  Made  from  the  sulphuret 
or  carbonate,  crystallizes  from  hot,  concen- 
trated solutions  in  anhydrous  crystals,  from 
cold,  dilute  solutions  with  the  form.  SrO,  NOj 
4-  6  HO,  and  eflSorescent ;  soluble  in  5  pts. 
cold,  in  i  pt.  boiling  water.  The  dry  nitrate 
forms  crystals,  permanent  in  air. 

3.  Phosphate  of  Str.,  2  SrO,  POj.  is  a  white 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids  and 
ammoniacal  salts,  reprecipitable  by  ammonia, 
not  decomposed  by  potassa  or  soda,  fusible  to 
a  wliite  enameL  PhoMphite,  2  SrO,  PO,.  Is 
crystallizable,  and  decomposes  by  water  into 
an  insoluble  and  soluble  salt.  The  Ifypophot- 
phitt,  SrO,  PO,  formed  by  boiling  phosphorus 
and  strontia,  is  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

6.  CfdoraU  of  Str.  Obtained  like  that  of 
baryta,  is  crystallizable,  deliquescent  in  air, 
and  rather  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  perchlorate 
is  still  more  deliquescent,  but  crystallizable. 
The  ehloriu  is  crystallizable  and  deliquescent 

4.  Bromate  of  Str.  Formed  direct,  crystal- 
lises with  the  form.  SrO,  BrO^  -f  HO,  soluble 
in  8  pts.  cold  water. 

6.  lodate  of  Str.    Ls  formed  hj  dissolTing 


iodine  in  strontia  water,  or  precipitating  chlo- 
ride of  strontium  by  iodate  of  soda.  If  the 
precipitation  take  place  from  a  hot  solution, 
the  salt  is  a  white  powder,  of  the  form.  SrO, 
10,  -|-  ^^  f  ^^  ^0°^  A  co^^  solution,  the  orys- 
taU  have  the  form.  SrO,  10^  +  6  HO ;  the 
crystals  are  soluble  in  342  pts.  water  at  69^, 
in  110  pts.  boiling  water.  A  basic  periodate  is 
obtained  by  igniting  the  iodate. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Str.  (See  Strontia5IT1.) 
Is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white  powder, 
soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water  and  in  15o0  pts. 
water,  and  crystallizable  from  the  former; 
heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  it  becomes  caua- 
tic.  Oxalate  is  wliite,  soluble  in  1020  pts. 
boiling  water. 

8.  Biborate  of  Str.,  SrO,  2  BO3.  Is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  ViO  pts.  boiling 
water ;  it  has  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  fusible. 
Sexborate  is  also  rather  insoluble.  {Silicates 
have  not  been  examined,  although  they  can  be 
formed. 

STRUVITE.  Min.  Crystals  of  ammonia- 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  2  MgO,  PO^  -{-  NH. 
•|-  18  HO,  from  the  soil  near  Nicolai-Churcn 
in  Hamburg,  formed  by  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matter. 

STRYCHNIN.  Pharm.  Chem.  An  alkaloid 
found  by  Pelletier  and  Cavcntou,  accompanying 
Brucin  and  Igasuric  acid,  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Stryehnoa  Nux  Vomica.  It  exists  also  in  the 
seeds  of  the  S.  ignatia,  innocua,  tpinota,  and 
petatorum ;  in  the  wood  of  the  S.  colubrina,  in 
the  root  bark  of  the  S.  tieute,  and  in  the  Ifbo- 
raly  or  Ourary,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  S, 
toxifera.  It  is  supposed  to  be  likewise  present 
in  false  Angustura  bark. 

Prep.  The  process  for  making  strychnia  is 
exactly  the  same  as  for  Qui.mx,  until  the  resi- 
due after  the  distillation  is  taken  from  the 
still;  then,  instead  of  neutralizing  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  tlie  concentrated  liqui<i  is  allowed 
to  crystallize,  the  solid  mass 'is  then  pressed 
and  treated  repeatedly  with  dilute  ulcohol,  un- 
til the  removal  of  all  extractive  matter  and 
brucin.  This  being  done,  the  cleansed  strych- 
nin is  to  be  dififused  in  hot  water,  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallized  repeat- 
edly from  alcohol,  until  white,  when  it  may, 
while  in  solution  as  sulphate,  be  precipitated 
in  fine  granules  by  aqua  ammonia,  liesulutidn 
in,  and  crystallization  from  alcohul,  yields  fine 
crystals. 

Lebourdais  separates  the  strychnin  from  an 
aqueous  decoction  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  same 
manner  as  given  for  Qui5ix.  This  mode  of 
extracting  the  alkaloids  gives  rise  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  use  of  bone-black,  as  an  agent 
for  decolorizing  their  solutions,  occasions  the 
loss  of  a  portion  precipitated  by,  or  combining 
with  it.  With  a  view  to  the  determination  of 
tills  opinion,  a  series  of  experiments  are  in 
contemplation,  and  will  be  execute<l  upon  the 
refuse  black  obtained  at  a  laboratory,  from 
the  crystallizations  of  morphin,  quinin,  and 
strychnin.     (C.  M.) 

Prop.  C,,H„N,6,;  C,.H,,N^O,  (DoUfiu). 
Dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  of  -80O,  and  drops, 
on  cooling,  in  colorless,  transparent,  octahedral 
prisms.  Is  insoluble  in  ether  and  abaoboLi^ 
alcohol,  and  on\y  U>  %  ^«t^  ^\^\.  «vNat^  VXVb. 
2500^  in  hoi  wa.leT.    tVi'^  wi\MJC\s3rQ.  v^^«^  ^^ 
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the  Tapor  are  intenBely  bitter.  It  U  neither 
fusible  nor  yolatile,  but  decomposes  at  600^. 
Pure'  strychnin  is  not  reddened  by  nitric  acid, 
and  this  test  is  used  to  detect  brucin,  not  un- 
ftrequently  present,  and  which  is  immediaUly 
colored  red  by  it.  A  very  delicate  and  char- 
acteristic test  for  strychnin  in  toxicological 
cases,  is  that  of  £.  Marchand,  Terified  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Erdmann  upon  \  milli- 
gramme of  strychnin  in  12  grms.  of  milk. 
The  method  is  to  triturate  the  strychnin  with 
a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  lead,  and  to 
let  fall  upon  the  mixture  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid  containing  1  pr.  ot.  of  nitric  acid.  A 
magnificent  blue  color  is  instantaneously  de- 
veloped, and  passes  quickly  to  yiolot,  then 
gradually  to  red,  and  ultimately,  after  some 
hours,  to  a  canary-yellow.  (Joum,  de  Fharm. 
1848,  and  Chem.  Oaz,  L  629.) 

Strychnin  is  highly  poisonous  and  Duclos 
(Ckem.  Oaz.  iL  108)  has  recommended  the  ap- 
plication of  the  negative  electricity  as  a  remedy. 

Stryehnic  acid.  Prepared  by  boiling  together 
%  paste  of  8  pts.  strychnin  and  1  pt  of  chlorate 
of  potassa  (moistened  and  warmed  with  a  little 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid)  in 
10  pts.  of  distilled  water  {Roueteau),  The  so- 
lution, on  cooling,  drops  s^ohnia  or  sulphate, 
and  must  then  be  filtered.  The  filtrate,  by 
eyaporation,  yields  crystals  of  strychnic  acid, 
in  fine  white  needles.  Is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  forms 
crystallizable  salts  with  the  bases.  (Joum.  de 
Chim.  Med,  1844.) 

Sulphate,  St,  SO,  +  7  HO.  Crystallixes  in 
colorless,  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  cubes,  which 
become  opake  by  exposure  to  air.  The  acid 
Bulphate  crystallizes  in  needles.  Soluble  in  10 
pts.  of  cold  water. 

NUraU,  St,  NO.  -f  HO.  In  pearly  needles, 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
There  is  also  an  acid  nitrate. 

MuriaU,    St,  HCl  +  2  HO. 

Ferroeyanide,  (2  St,  HCy  -f  PeCy)  +  8  HO 
{Brandts).  Long,  rectangular  prisms,  straw- 
yellow,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  and  more  so  in  hot. 

' Ferrida/anide.  (8  St,  HCy  +  FejCy,)  -f  12  HO 
(Brandts) .  Golden-yellow  prisms,  Tery  spar- 
ingly soluble. 

Muriate  of  Strychnin  and  Cyanide  of  Mercury. 

St,  HCy  +  4  HgCy  IBrandia).  Colorless,  pearly 
prisms.     (Joum.  fur  Prakt.  Chem.  1848.) 

Sulphoeyanide  of  Strychnia.  St  +  CjNSjH. 
Crystallizes  in  transparent  needles.  (Liebiy*8 
Annalen,  1848.) 

STUPP.  One  of  the  products  obtained  in 
the  working  of  the  bituminous  mercurial  ores. 
In  Idria.  A  soft,  black  mass,  mixed  with  glob- 
ules of  mercury.    See  Idetl. 

STYRACIN.\«_  a^^.^ 

STYROLE.    |SeeSTOEAX. 

SUB.     See  Supbr. 

SUBERIC  ACID.     Chem.    Brugnatelli  first 

obtained  it  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of 

cork,  by  nitric  acid,  and  hence  its  name  from 

Suber,  the  Latin  word  for    that    substance. 
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Laurent  and  Bromeis  obtained  it  more  abund- 
antly by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  fats. 

Prep.  Boil  together,  for  some  time,  equal 
weights  of  stearic  and  nitric  acids  (spec.  graT. 
1*285),  and  evaporate  the  solution  one-half. 
The  crystals  which  deposit  are  hydrated  su- 
beric acid,  which  require  to  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  purified  by  recr^-stallization. 

Prop.  CjH.O,,  HO.  Crystallizes  in  white 
granules ;  fusible,  if  mobt,  at  130°,  and  if  dry, 
at  238°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  heat,  con- 
densing into  an  oily  liquid,  which  congeals  into 
long  needles.  Is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  10  pts.  of  hot,  or  6  pts. 
of  cold  ether. 

The  alkaline  suberates  are  all  soluble  in  wa- 
ter ;  the  earthy  salts  are  insoluble.  The  su- 
berate  of  silver  ^  2  AgO,  Su,  and  the  neutral 
salt  of  lead  has  an  analogous  formula,  but  the 
composition  of  the  basic  salt  is  3  PbO,  Su. 
Suberic  ether,  AeOSu,  is  a  colorless,  oily  fluid, 
of  spec.  gray.  1*008,  which  boils  and  distils  at 
500°,  unaltered. 

Suberone.  C-H,0  (Boussingaulf).  Obtained 
by  distilling  suberic  acid  with  lime  or  baryta. 
Its  high  boiling  point  (367°)  permits  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  accompanying  products,  whtoh 
are  more  volatile.  Is  a  colorless,  fragrant 
liquid,  which  by  exposure  to  air  or  action  of 
nitric  acid,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  transformed 
into  suberic  and  other  acids. 

SUBERONE.    See  Subbbic  Acid. 

SUBLIMATION.  The  process  of  distilling 
a  solid  body  for  the  purpose  of  separating  th« 
more  volatile  portion  from  the  fixed  matter. 
The  condensed  product  is  termed  the  euhUmate. 
For  practical  details,  see  FaradayU  or  Mor^t 
Manipulatwnt. 

SUBSTITUTION..  Chem.  Metalepsie,  Ver- 
tretung.  The  term  substitution  may  be  applied 
to  those  changes  formerly  included  under  elec- 
tive afi&nity,  as  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  it  takes  all 
the  baryta  from  the  nitric  acid,  thus  replacing 
the  latter  acid.  But  substitution  is  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  a  series  of  phenomena  more 
generally  observed  in  organic  chemistry.  By 
it  is  meant  the  removal  of  one  or  more  equiva- 
lents of  any  element,  except  carbon,  from  a 
compound  body,  whether  organic  or  inorganic, 
and  its  replacement  by  the  same  number  of 
equivalents  of  another  element,  or  of  a  com- 
pound, which  seems  to  act  the  part  of  an  ele- 
ment When  an  element  is  so  removed,  it  may 
occur  that  nothing  enters  the  body  to  replace 
it,  in  which  case  there  is  no  substitution ;  nor 
is  there  substitution  when  fewer  equivs.  enter 
than  are  removed.  Sometimes  more  equivs. 
of  the  substitute  are  added  than  of  the  element 
substituted,  in  which  case  so  many  of  the 
equivs.  of  the  substitute  enter  into  intimate 
union,  and  the  excess  of  equivs.  form  a  combi- 
nation with  the  new  compound.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  theory  of  substitution  adopted 
by  many,  but  not  by  all  chemists.  The  fact 
of  substitution  cannot  be  doubted,  for  ace^ 
acid,  C.H^04,  and  chloracetic  acid,  C^HCljO^, 
where  H,  is  replaced  by  CI,,  are  remaricably 
similar  in  their  properties ;  but  the  expansion 
which  the  theory  has  received,  especially  at 
the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the  French  school^  is 
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too  great  to  accord  with  well-establislied  views 
in  cbemistrj ;  and  much  remains  to  be  don«  hy 
experiment,  before  the  true  limits  of  substitu- 
tion  can  be  defined. 

Hydrogen,  which  is  most  frequently  subnil- 
tuted,  may  be  replaced  by  CI,  Br,  I,  aa  in 
ehloracetic  acid,  just  cited ;  defiant  gas,  C^li^. 
yields  with  iodine  €411,1,  &c.  In  these  chantzt-'^, 
the  original  acid  or  basic  character  of  the  t^ub- 
stance  is  retained.  Hydrogen  is  substituunj 
by  a  metal ;  thus  in  the  salts  of  the  acids,  ono 
of  metal  replaces  one  of  hydrogen,  as  in  act;- 
Ute  of  lead,  C4H.O4  becomes  C^HjPbO^.  (t 
18  also  substituted  by  red  oxide  of  nitrogen  : 
when  certain  organic  bodies  are  acted  oti  hy 
nitric  acid,  1  eq.  0  of  the  acid  remoyes  1  eq.  11 
of  the  organic  body,  forming  water,  Vhich  b 
eliminated,  while  the  remainder  of  the  nitric 
acid,  NO-,  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen;  thus 
benzole,  C,jll.  +  NO.  =  HO  +  C.^H^  (NO J. 
Solphuric  acid  acts  similarly,  one  01  its  ox}  gc^n 
taking  away  one  of  hydrogen  from  the  orgjiiitc 
body,  and  adding  sulphurous  acid  in  its  pltK  u ; 
tbas  benzole,  CijHe  +  SO,  =3  H0  4-C,jlf/ 
(SO.). 

The  halogens  may  be  substituted  by  hydro- 
gen, by  amid,  NH,,  and  by  sulphur.  Thu^, 
ohloracetic  acid  is  resolved  by  potassium-am  21 1~ 
gam  into  acetate  of  potassa,  chloride  and  oxide 
of  potassium,  C4CLO,,  HO  -f  6  K  +  2  HO  = 
C,H,0,,  KO  +  3  KCl  4-  2  KO ;  chloride  of  ben- 
loyl,  by  ammonia,  into  benzamid  and  muriatic 
acid,  CiJIjOj,  CI  +  NH,  =  C.^H^Oj,  NH^  + 
HCl;  chloride  of  ethyl,  by  sulpnuret  of  potuw- 
■iam,  into  sulphuret  of  ethyl  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  C4H5CI  -f-  KS  =  C^HjS  +  KCl, 

80  also,  red  oxide  of  nitrogen,  NO4,  is  aub- 
stitated  by  amid,  NH^,  and  by  nitrogen.  Oxy* 
gen  is  replaced  by  amid,  by  nitrogen,  by  siU- 

Shor,  and  by  tellurium.  Sulphur  is  replaciid 
y  oxygen. 

Many  of  the  aboye  examples  of  substitution) 
^Ten  by  Omelm,  vol.  iv.  pp.  64 — 68,  may  be 
explained  by  preyiously  receiyed  chemical 
Tiews,  without  reference  to  the  theory  of  aub- 
atitntion.     See  Type. 

8UCCINAMIDE.    See  Succinic  Acid. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  Chan.  Exists  in  Amu eb, 
in  the  resins  of  certain  Coniferce  ( Unverdorbm)j 
in  the  fresh  plants  of  the  iMctucOf  Viroaa,  and 
Satioa  (Kbhnke),  and  in  the  decoction  of  Ab- 
smih  (Zwenger).  It  is  also  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  asparagin  {Piria)j  and  of  the 
oxidation  of  margarin,  stearin,  wax,  and  sper* 
maceti,  and  this  latter  is  its  most  abundant 
source. 

Prqt.  By  eyaporating  the  mother  liquors  of 
■uberio  acid  (prepared  by  the  action  of  nitHo 
acid  upon  margarin),  and  treating  the  crystals 
which  form  on  cooling  with  cold  ether.  The 
Buccinio  acid  is  left  undissolyed. 

iV^.  Formula  C^UjO,  (anhydrous) ;  CgHj^O, 
«  2  8  +  HO  (subUmed) ;  and  C^HjOj,  HO  = 
8,  HO  (hydratedj  {Doppingy  According  ta 
Fehling,  the  acid  is  tribasic,  and  when  hy- 
drated,  has  the  composition  C^HjOj  -|-  8  HO. 
Crystallizes  in  colorless  scales  or  prisms,  of 
spec.  gray.  1*56,  which  readily  yolaUlizes  with- 
out residue.  Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  Tet-y 
sparingly  in  ether.  Boiling  water  takes  up 
half  its  weight,  bat  retains  only  a  fifth  on 


cooling.  Melts  at  856^  and  boils  at  478^. 
The  sublimed  acid  melts  at  820°,  and  fuses  at 
468° ;  the  anhydrous  fuses  at  203°,  and  boils 
at  482°.  The  last  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  than  the  other  two. 

Succinic  acid  dissoWes  unaltered  in  nitric 
acid,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  chlorine.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid,  under  certain  circumstances, 
produces  the  tulpkotuccmk  acid  (C.IKS-O*, 
HO  ?).  __ 

Succinates.  Neutral  potasta  salt,  KO,  S  -|- 
2  Aq  {Dopping)y  in  deliquescent  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  bisalt 
'  contains  KO,"!  +  HO,  "8  4-4  Aq,  and  crysUl- 
lizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  efferyesce  on 
exposure  to  air,  and  dissolye  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Succinates  of  Ammonia.  The  acid  salt  is 
NH4O  8"4- HOS",  and  the  neutral,  NH^OS, 
and  both  are  crystallizable  and  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Succinate  of  Lime.  CaO,  '^-\-  3  Aq.  In  aoiou- 
lar  crystals,  which  dissolye  with  difficulty  in 
water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Succinate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl.  An  oily  liquid, 
of  spec.  gray.  1  '086  as  liquid,  and  G-OG  inyapor. 
It  boils  at  417°,  and  with  ammonia  forms  a 
crystalline  substance  apparently  analogous  to 
oxamethane.    (D'Areet.) 

For  the  mode  of  making  the  salts,  and  the 
composition  of  a  large  number,  see  Chcm.  Oax, 
ii.  29,  and  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Fharm.  xlyii.  p. 
253,  291. 

Succinone.  An  oily  liquid,  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  succinate  of  lime.  Its  formula 
has  not  been  correctly  determined. 

Succinamide.  C-H^O^.  2  NH-.  A  crystalline 
solid,  formed  by  the  action  01  aqua  ammonia 
upon  succinic  ether.  Is  soluble  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  insoluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol. 
By  heat  it  is  partially  transformed  iuto^ 

Bisuednamide.  CgH^Oe,  HO  -f  Nil,,  HO. 
In  yolatile  crystals.  Is  also  formed  by  heating 
anhydrous  succinic  acid  in  dry  ammonia. 

SUCCININ.     See  Succinic  Acid. 

SUCCISTERENE.  Chem.  A  white,  solid 
product  of  the  distillation  of  Amber,  probably 
identical  with  Idrialui. 

SUETS.     See  Fats. 

SUGAR.  Chem.  Tech.  Syn.  Fr.  Sucre.  Oar. 
Zucker.  A  sweet-tasted  principle  of  many 
yegetable  juices.  As  an  aliment  it  is  nutri- 
tious when  combined  with  nitrogenous  food, 
but  eaten  alone,  it  may  be  yiewed  only  as  f^el 
for  generating  animal  heat,  and  thus  senring 
simply  as  a  supporter  of  respiration.  There 
are  strictly  but  two  kinds  of  sugar, — Cane  and 
Orape,  both  of  which  yield  alcohol  by  fermenta- 
tion. Under  this  head  are  also  comprised  cer- 
tain sugars  of  animal  origin,  yiz.,  Uictin,  ttom 
the  milk  solely  of  the  mammalia,  and  diabetic 
sugar,  excreted  in  the  urine  of  patients  aMcted 
with  diabetes. 

Mannite  (see  Manna)  and  Glyoyrhiiiin  (see 
Glyctbhizza),  though  not  fermentescible,  are 
yet  BO  analogous  to  sugar  in  many  other  pro- 
perties as  to  be  considered  a  third  species. 

1.  Cans  Suqab.    Syn.  Crystallizable  sugar, 
I  Right  polarizing  sugar.    Its  chief  sources  are 
I  the  sugar  cane  (iirtuuEo  tocdvarilcroC^^^^^i^^sea 
[maple  (Acer  iacck(mnum^^  wAX^^^VtqqX.   "S^* 
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ftlso  exists  in  the  melon,  cmirot,  pumpkin,  and 
tamip,  and  in  the  palm  and  onripe  Indian  com 
plants,  and  always  as  a  primary  secretion. 

The  yield  of  sugar  Taries  with  the  kind  of 
oane  or  raw  material,  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  soil  in  and  upon  which  it  is  grown,  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  process  of  manufac- 
ture. The  amount  obtained  in  the  large  way, 
ranges  from  6 — 8  pr.  ct  The  proportion  of 
sugar  in  saccharine  juices  can  always  be  deter^ 
mined,  however,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  two  most  avail- 
able methods,  being  equally  applicable  to  re- 
fined and  crude  juices,  are  1st,  by  fermentation, 
2d,  by  circular  polarisation  of  light.  These 
modes,  as  well  as  others,  with  diSrections  for 
manipulating  in  detail,  are  given  in  R.  S. 
MoCulloh's  excellent  report  to  Congress,  **vpofi 
Sugar  and  Ilydrometer$,  1848."  hi  the  same 
work  are  analyses  of  the  juice  of  the  different 
kinds  of  cane. 

Prop.  Crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
of  C'laHipOj^-f  HO,  and  apec.  grav.  1-606. 
When  refaned  is  perfectly  wnite,  and  exhibits 
phosphorescence  by  trituration  in  the  dark. 
Very  soluble  in  water,  forming  Simple  Syrupy 
of  spec.  grav.  1  '32  if  the  proportion  of  sugar 
is  double  that  of  the  water.  Only  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  and  but  Tory  slightly  so  in  hot 
alcohol.  When  the  crystallization  of  syrup  is 
nadual,  the  forms  are  large  and  definite,  as  in 
Mock  Candy;  but  if  the  syrup  is  concentrated 
and  the  crystallization  rapid,  a  crystalline  mass 
results,  as  in  Loaf  Sugar,  The  presence  of  any 
acid  prevents  crystallization. 

Pure  sugar  is  unalterable  by  mere  exposure 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
unless  in  the  form  of  ^yrup,  and  then  only  aft^r 
a  protracted  contact  This  reaction  renders  it 
uncrystallizable,  by  transforming  it  into  glu- 
cose, and  ultimately  into  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid, 
results  which  more  quickly  follow  when  the 
syrup  is  continuously  heated  in  the  open  air  to 
SOO**,  particularly  when  a  minute  quantity  of 
acid  is  present  So  also,  when  glucose  is  pre- 
sent, the  addition  of  lime  promotes  these 
transformations.  Solid  sugar  fiises  at  850^, 
and  congeals  on  cooling  into  barley  augar,  which 
Is  at  first  amorphous,  but  in  time  becomes 
crystalline  with  the  loss  of  its  transparency. 
The  density  of  this  modified  sugar  is  1*505. 
Farther  heating  renders  it  viscous  without  im- 
parting color,  until  at  892°  it  decomposes  into 
water,  which  vaporizes,  and  into  a  residual 
brown  mass  that  at  428°  blackens  and  becomes 
Cw|H,Oq,  and  hygroscopic.  If  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied suddenly  instead  of  gradually,  sugar  is 
transformed  into  Cabaxzl,  water,  formic  and 
acetic  acids;  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  being 
probably  concomitant  products.  Heated  with 
Ume,  sugar  yields  Metacktonb. 

Cane  sugar,  in  solution,  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right,  and  in  this  consists 
its  distinction  iVom.  grape  sugar,  which  rotates 
to  the  left  Another  characteristic  is  its  pro- 
perty of  being  changed  by  acids,  in  Uie  cold, 
into  a  peculiar  sugar  which  polarizes  firom  right 
to  left.  This  inversion  of  the  polarizing  power 
by  acid,  is  peculiar  to  oane  sugar  only. 

Setion  of  bases.  Sugar  unites  with  bases  to 
fbrm  compounds,  its  water  being  displaced  by 
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the  combination.  The  lead  compound  is  is- 
soluble,  and  has  the  composition  2  PbO  4-  C„ 
HgOf.  The  baryta  salt  is  crystalline,  and  hat 
the  formula  BaO,  OijHjoO.^.  The  lime  sso- 
charate,  CaO,  Oi^Hi^Ojo,  is  uncrystalllxable, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  in 
hot  water.  Sugar  also  combines  with  chloride 
of  sodium,  forming  an  easily  soluble  compound, 
of  the  composition  NaCl,  C^Hi^Oj^^. 

The  dampness  and  inferiority  of  sugars  it 
due  to  the  presence  of  salt,  for  it  imparts  that 
property  when  the  quantity  contained  is  only 
one  per  oent 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  in  limited  pro- 
portion, yield  compounds  from  whioh  the  lugsr 
may  be  eliminated,  unaltered,  by  the  weaker 
acids ;  lyit  if  caustic  alkali  in  excess  be  heated 
with  syrup,  the  latter  is  transformed  into  ulmic 
and  formic  acids. 

Action  of  Acids,  Nitric  acid  generates  suc- 
cessively eaeeharie^  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids. 
Saccharic  acid,  when  crystallized,  is  CjgH/)., 
4-  5  HO.  The  formula  of  its  lead  salt  is  5  PbO, 
^ll^A^U!  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  potassa  compound 
KO,  C f (HgO ,  1  +  ^  HO.  The  transformation  of 
sugar  into  oxalic  acid  has  been  made  profitably 
ayailable  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
(see  Sulphur),  its  cost  being  defrayed  by 
oxalic  acid  as  a  secondary  or  incidental  pro- 
duct Strong  sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  sugar, 
and  produces  sulphurous  and  formic  acids,  and 
two  brown  substances,  tcKchulmm  and  tacehid' 
mic  add,  both  insoluble  in  water,  and  said  to 
be  isomeric  with  ulmin.  If  the  acid  is  dilutt 
and  the  temperature  boiling,  formic  acid  tod 
ulmin  are  the  products.  Greater  dilution  of 
the  acid  and  moderation  of  the  temperature 
give  glucose.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  also 
generates  grape  sugar.  Arsenic  acid  colon 
syrup  successively  red,  purple,  and  brown,  the 
odor  of  acetic  acid  being  simultaneously  appa- 
rent Sulphuretted  hymrogen  decolorizes  this 
solution,  by  precipitating  the  arsenic. 

Sugar  possesses  the  property  of  preventiQi 
the  precipitation  of  many  metaUio  solutions  by 
alkalies,  the  eliminated  oxides  being  held  by 
it  in  solution.  When  this  solution  is  boiled, 
the  oxides  are  partially  reduced,  and  precipi- 
tated;* in  this  manner  Uie  oxide  in  acetate  of 
oopper,  and  the  acid  in  bichromate  of  potassa 
may  be,  respecUv^ly,  reduced  to  red  oxide  of 
copper  and  oxide  of  chrome.  The  reducing 
power  of  sugar  extends,  likewise,  to  the  me- 
taUio chlorides. 

Caustic  potaasa  added  im  excess  to  a  mixed 
solution  of  cane  sugar  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
strikes  a  blue  color,  not  immediately  alterable 
by  heat;  but  if  grape  sugar  is  present,  the 
application  of  warmtii  produces  an  abundant 
greenish  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  copper, 
wliich  passes  inV>  scarlet,  and  ultimately  mto 
dark  red,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  nearly 
colorless.  This  test,  known  as  Trommer's,  is 
an  excellent  one  for  distinguishing  the  tve 
yarieties  of  sugar. 

Action  of  FmnanU,  Under  the  catalytic  in- 
fluence of  yeast,  rennet,  casein,  and  protein 
compounds  generally,  sugar  loses  its  sweetoesi^ 
and  is  transformed  into  liquid  sugar,  gum, 
lactic  and  butyric  acids,  mannites,  glucose, 
and  ultimately  into  alcohol  and  oarbomo  add. 
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Saoh  of  these  transfonnations  is  a  saeoessiTe 
•tep  towards  the  completion  of  the  fermenta- 
tion; but  if  the  process  is  improperly  con- 
dneted,  the  first  change  is  to  yiscidity, — lactic 
acid  is  formed,  and  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
proTonted.  The  proper  proportions  to  insure 
a  successful  fermentation,  are  1  sugar,  5  water, 
and  1  yeaflt,  and  the  temperature  80^ — 90°. 
See  Febmentation. 

Preparatitm  of  Sugar  from  Cane,  The  first 
•tep  is  to  grind  the  harvested  cane  between 
horizontal  rollers.  The  great  pressure  at  the 
same  time  exerted  by  this  machine  expels  the 
juice  from  the  crushed  mass.  To  eject  an  ad- 
ditional portion,  the  marc  should  bo  further 
sabjected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  If  the  locality 
abounds  in  fuel,  so  that  the  excess  of  water 
thus  required  may  be  evaporated  economically, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  8teep  the  pressed  cane 
in  water,  and  to  subject  it  anew  to  tlie  power 
of  the  mill  and  press.  In  this  manner  the 
yield  of  saccharine  juice  is  greatly  augmented. 
The  usual  proportion  obtained  is  40 — 70  pr.  ct., 
according  to  the  kind  of  cane  and  skill  in 
manipulating.  The  greenish  or  grayish  liquid 
running  out  consists  of  sugar,  mucilaginous 
and  albuminous  matter,  cerosie,  salts,  essential 
oil,  and  suspended  matters.  The  solid  portion 
or  exhausted  marc,  technically  termed  begataa, 
la  mostly  ligniu,  retaining  much  of  the  pectin, 
and  traces  of  the  other  constituents  of  the 
cmne.  This  bcgassa  is  a  useful  residue,  serv- 
ing as  fuel  for  the  evaporation  of  the  juice. 
In  order  to  promote  the  separation  or  crystal- 
lisation of  the  sugar  from  this  heterogeneous 
juic^  the  latter  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
mill  int<»  a  cold  reservoir,  whence,  after  suffi- 
cient repose  for  the  settling  of  the  suspended 
matters,  it  is  transferred  to  filters,  and  the  fil- 
trate conveyed  into  the  clarifying  or  defecating 
pan.  The  cold  vat  is  dispensed  with  in  many 
factories,  the  juice  being  passed  directly  from 
the  mill  into  the  clarifier.  After  being  heated 
to  140°  in  this  vessel,  slaked  lime  is  then  added 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  stirring,  after 
which  the  fire  is  cautiously  increased,  and  ebul- 
lition continued  until  scum  accumulates,  and 
leaves  a  cleur  liquor  beneath.  The  scum  is  to  be 
slummed  off  as  fast  as  it  arises.  Cooling  and 
repose  follow ;  the  clear,  defecated  liquor  being 
then  racked  off  into  the  grand  copper.  Other 
articles  are  substituted  for  lime,  but  none  of 
them  so  effectual  as  the  sulphate  of  alumina. 
The  liquor  is  now  passed  through  filters  of  ap- 
propriate construction,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated, to  expel  water,  in  hemispherical  kettles 
heated  by  steam.  Cleanliness  and  rapidity  of 
action  are  conducive  to  the  unalterability  of  the 
sugar  by  catalytic  influence ;  and  thus  also,  in 
this  and  every  stage,  are  indispensable  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  process.  When  the 
required  density  is  obtained  by  evaporation, 
the  defecated  syrup  is  then  allowed  to  perco- 
late through  strata  of  bone-black.  This  latter 
treatment  decolorizes  the  liquor,  removes  iVee 
acid,  nitrogenous  matters,  excess  of  lime,  and 
▼iscidity,  promoting,  in  this  manner,  the  granu- 
lation, and  improving  the  color  and  quality  of 
the  sugar.  A  deposit,  termed  "  Cal^"  attaches 
to  the  sides  of  the  pan  during  the  evapora- 
tion, and  consists,  according  to  Reynolds  and 
Moekle,  of— 


Beynolda.  IXoflkl*. 

Organic  matter  and  water 6916  68*19 

Lime 1908  21-71 

Magnesia 400  8*65 

Phosphate  of  iron,  alumina,  &c.  2*52  8-80 

Insoluble  matter,  silica 0*13  0*11 

Carbonic  acid 0-9o  0-60 
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As  the  further  application  of  heat  and  ex- 
posure of  the  syrup  in  the  open  pan  would  en* 
gender  unprofitable  modifications,  the  further 
concentration  necessary  to  granulation  must 
be  effected  so  as  to  obviate  them.  Howard's 
vacuum  pan,  or  Rillieux's  series  of  pans  ac- 
complish these  ends  more  readily  and  economi- 
cally than  others.  The  great  economy  and 
advantages  of  these  apparatus  ure  noticed  at 
length  in  McCulloh's  report  to  Congress,  on 
sugars  and  hydrometers,  and  to  that  elaborate 
and  valuable  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
full  description  of  each,  and  of  their  modus 
operandi. 

When  the  concentration  is  skilfully  con- 
ducted and  the  liquor  brought  to  *' proof,"  it 
is  then  technically  styled  *' batten/  syrup,'*  and 
wliile  yet  hot  i^  transferred  to,  or  *' skipped" 
into  conical  forms  or  moulds,  located  in  a  well 
lighted  but  close  apartment,  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  90°.  As  soon  as  a  pellicle  ap- 
pears, it  is  te  be  diffused  through  the  mass 
with  a  wooden  stirrer.  In  this  way  the  granu- 
lation proceeds  gradually,  but  perlcctly ;  after 
25 — 40  hours,  the  cotton  plugs  at  the  opening 
of  the  smaller  end  or  tip  of  the  moulds  arc 
removed,  so  as  te  allow  drainage  off  from  tho 
solidified  mass  of  the  mother  water,  or  Jfo/oMM, 
into  a  cistern  beneath.  This  mode  of  *^  curing** 
ensures  perfect  drainage,  und  by  freeing  the 
sugar  of  soluble  saline  matters  renders  it  less 
deliquescent,  and  also  removes  the  organic  hy- 
groscopic matter  of  Hervey.  To  displace  any 
residual  molasses,  and  thus  to  improve  the 
color,  grain,  and  dryness  of  the  sugary  mass, 
it  is  ^^ liquored'*  with  a  light  colored  syrup  of 
81 '5®  B.,  which  is  te  be  poured  on  and  allowed 
to  percolate  the  contents  of  eacli  mould.  After 
drainage,  the  top  or  drier  portion  of  the  loaf 
is  removed,  conveyed  to  the  drying  room,  and 
packed  in  hogsheads,  as  Irou^  sugar,  for  the 
market.  The  lower  or  damp  stratum  is  trans- 
ferred to  smaller  moulds  for  renewed  drainage, 
or  else  returned  to  the  concentrating  pan  con- 
teining  new  syrup. 

The  molasses  or  treacle  contains  sugar,  ace- 
tete  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, phosphate  of  lime  and  of  copper,  muci- 
laginous and  nitrogenous  matters,  silica,  water, 
and  glucose.  It  is  either  sent  to  market  for 
domestic  uses,  or  else  is  distilled  into  rum,  or 
re- worked  to  extract  an  additional  portion  of 
sugar.  The  proportion  of  molasses  to  sugar, 
from  the  juice,  augments  with  the  neglect  and 
deficiency  of  skill  in  manipulating, — the  liquid 
and  uncrystallisable  sugars  w  suiting  from  the 
transformation  of  the  cane  sugar  during  slow 
or  imperfect  manipulation. 

The  process  recently  announced  by  MelseBS, 
ProfMsor  of  Chemistry  at  Brussels,  requires 
ftirther  testing  before  its  practical  utility  eaa. 
be  folly  determiii^^    \\.  «v^\^\ft\&\xi^^  \ka^  «&. 
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bisulphite  of  lime,  which,  when  added  to  cane 
Jnice,  is  said  to  effect  the  separation  and  crys- 
tallization of  the  whole  content  of  sugar. 
According  to  Melsens,  it  acts  on  the  cru^ed 
oane  juice — 

**  1st.  As  a  powerful  antiseptic,  preyenting 
the  production  or  action  of  fermenting  matter. 

**  2d.  As,  from  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  capa- 
ble of  preventing  the  changes  which  the  pre- 
sence of  that  agent  causes  in  the  juice. 

**  dd.  As  an  agent  which,  at  212^,  defecates 
the  juice,  and  removes  from  it  all  the  albumen 
and  coagulated  matter. 

«4th.  As  removing  the  pre-existing  disco- 
loration. 

**  6th.  As  an  agent  capable,  in  the  highest 
degree,  of  preventing  the  formation  of  coloring 
matters. 

**6th.  As  capable  of  neutralizing  all  the 
hurtfU  acids  which  may  exist  or  be  formed  in 
the  juice,  substituting  for  them  an  almost  inert 
(sulphurous)  acid." 

The  impurities  of  brown  sugar  consist  of 
sand,  coloring  and  nitrogenous  matters,  un- 
orystallizable  sugar,  caramel,  nitrate  and  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate, 
phosphate,  and  malate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  sometimes  acetic,  malic,  pectic, 
and  lactic  acids,  saccharate  of  Ume,  and  alco- 
hol. The  humidity  of  brown  sugars  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  saline  matters,  with  which 
it  forms  deliquescent  compounds.  When  these 
foreign  matters  are  removed,  the  sugar  becomes 
pure  and  snowy-white.  This  purification  con- 
stitutes the  process  of — 

R^ning.  Brown  sugar  is  increased  in  sweet- 
ening power  at  least  30  pr.  ct.  by  being  refined. 
The  first  step  is  to  crush  the  crude  sugar  in  a 
mill,  thence  transfer  it  to  a  vat,  and  by  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  or  "  blow  «/>,"  to  **  meW*  it.  The 
solution  is  treated,  while  hot,  with  6  kilogram- 
mes of  fine  bone-black  to  every  quintal  of  su- 
gar, and  the  mixture  well  incorporated  by  stir- 
ring. When  ebullition  commences,  1 — 2  pr.  ct. 
blood,  diluted  with  4  volumes  of  water,  are 
also  added  and  stirred  in  for  an  half  minute. 
The  boiling  being  completed,  the  cock  is  opened 
and  the  hot  mixture  run  off  into  filters  of  suit- 
able form,  best  known  as  Taylor's  filters.  This 
procedure  separates  the  finer  parts  of  black, 
which  may  be  washed  with  hot  water  and 
pressed  out,  to  serve  for  another  operation,  or 
to  be  sold  to  farmers  as  ^^  black  from  r^nerUt" 
Its  content  of  blood,  porous  carbon  and  phos- 
phates, renders  it  a  valuable  manure. 

A  second  filtration  is  now  resorted  to,  through 
coarser  black,  and  the  filtrate  is  then  concen- 
trated in  Howard's  vacuum  pan,  which  per- 
forms its  work  rapidly  and  without  coloring 
the  syrup.  The  concentrated  syrup  is  dravm 
from  the  pans  into  conical  moulds  of  earthen- 
ware, or  of  well-painted  sheet-iron,  with  open- 
ings at  their  tips,  closed  with  cotton  plugs. 
These  are  ranged  in  series,  and  remain  undis- 
turbed in  an  airy  room  until  the  solidification 
of  their  contents,  when  they  are  removed  to 
an  apartment  warmed  to  80^  by  steam-pipes, 
and  placed  over  reservoirs.  The  plugs  being 
then  removed  and  the  apertures  cleansed  with 
a  probe,  drainage  ensues  gradually,  until  all 
the  uncrystallized  syrup  has  fallen  through. 
This  syrup,  much  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
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is  technically  termed  <*  green  syrup,"  bvt  if 
much  better  known  in  commerce  as  ^^  Stemm 
refined  tyrup^^^  and  is  far  superior  to  molassca 
in  being  sweeter,  brighter,  and  ^ferj  much 
purer. 

After  several  days,  or  when  drippings  oease 
to  flow,  the  base  of  each  cone  of  sugar  b 
smoothed  with  a  trowel  and  then  covered,  to 
an  inch  depth,  with  a  **liqu&r"  of  saturated 
syrup,  made  of  fine  white  clarified  sugar,  which 
percolates  the  mass  downwards,  and  displaoM 
the  colored  syrup  retained  in  the  interstices  of 
the  granulated  mass.  Being  already  saturated, 
the  "  liquor"  leaves  the  crystallized  sugar  un- 
touched. The  liquoring  is  repeated  until  the 
loaves  have  acquired  the  requisite  whiteness, 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  moulds, 
brushed,  and  scraped  or  trimmed  into  sym- 
metry if  necessary,  then  placed  in  an  inverted 
position  for  24  hours,  so  as  to  equallize  the 
diffusion  of  the  residual  liquor  which  subsides 
at  the  base,  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  day,  and  removed  to  the  drying  room,  heated 
by  steam,  where  they  must  be  protected  Arom 
dust  by  loose  paper  covers.  When  the  sugar 
first  enters,  the  temperature  of  the  drymg 
chamber  should  not  exceed  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere ;  but  as  desiccation  pro- 
ceeds, the  heat  must  be  gradually  increased  to 
113°.  The  chamber  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
and  the  loaves  baked  dry  by  this  process  are 
then  removed  to  the  packing  room,  where  they 
are  assorted  into  qualities  or  grades,  according 
to  color,  and  wrapped  in  white  paper  with  bloe 
envelopes,  preparatory  to  being  packed  for 
market  Those  loaves  which  are  condemned 
by  inspection  as  too  much  colored,  are  reduced 
to  small  lumps,  and  sold  as  **  crushed  tuffor," 

Preparation  of  Sugar  from  Beet*,  Payen's 
quantitative  analysis  of  beet-root  gives,  as  its 
composition, — water,  83-5;  sugar,  10-5;  cellu- 
lose, 0*8;  and  silica,  saline,  coloring,  gummy, 
and  fatty  matters,  malic  acid,  albumen,  casein, 
chlorophyll,  and  asparamide  to  the  amount^ 
total,  of  6*2.  The  proportion  of  sugar  obtained 
by  the  processes  employed  for  its  extraction, 
on  a  large  scale,  rarely  reaches  10  pr.  ct.,  and 
is  frequently  not  over  6  pr.  ct. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  to  cleanse  the  beets  with  water,  in  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  The  adherent  dirt  being  thus 
removed,  the  beets  are  reduced  to  pulp  by  a 
rotary  rasping  machine,  and  the  pulp  is  then 
bagged  and  subjected  to  gradual  pressure  be- 
tween iron  plates,  under  a  hydAulic  press. 
In  this  way  75—80  pr.  ct  of  juice  is  obtained, 
but  the  quantity  may  be  increased  by  steam- 
ing or  macerating  the  pressed  cake  in  water, 
and  re-pressing  it  The  water  acts  by  dis- 
placing the  juice  retained  in  the  unbroken 
cellules,  and  in  tiie  interstices  of  the  pulp. 
To  avoid  any  transformation  of  sugar  during 
the  process,  the  bags  are  occasionally  dipped  in 
water  containing  2 — 8  thousandths  of  tannin. 

Previous  to  the  steaming  or  maceration,  the 
bags  are  subjected,  in  layers  of  two  between 
each  pair  of  plates,  to  a  second  but  more 
powerful  pressure,  gradually  applied.  The 
pulp  thus  exhausted  serves  either  as  food  for 
hogs,  or  as  a  fertilizing  agent  for  soils. 

The  expressed  juice  is  immediately  conveyed 
to  a  double-bottomed  pan  heated  by 
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Any  wmecessary  delay  in  the  transfer  may 
cause  a  deterioration  of  the  juice,  under  the 
eatmlytie  influence  of  nitrogenous  ingredients. 
The  temperature  is  then  raised  as  rnpidly  as 
possible  to  140''— 160^  and  milk  of  lime  added 
to  and  stirred  into  the  hot  juice.  The  propor- 
tion of  lime  raries  with  the  nature  of  the  beet 
and  amount  of  free  acids.  As  soon  as  ebulli- 
tion commences,  the  heat  must  be  stopped  off, 
otherwise  the  litjuor  becomes  so  connected  with 
the  lime  flocculse  as  to  render  their  separation 
impossible.  The  lime  acts  by  neutralizing  the 
free  acids,  by  combining  with  the  albuminous, 
gummy,  and  nitrogenous  matters,  to  form  in- 
Bolable  products ;  by  eliminating  casein,  fatty 
and  coloring  matters,  and  by  decomposing  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  of  soda,  and  of  potassn,  and 
by  promoting  the  separation  of  the  coagula  to 
the  surface,  as  scum.  Care,  too,  must  be  taken 
not  to  use  an  excess  of  lime,  otherwise  « ub.se- 
qfuent  evaporation  will  bo  difficult,  and  the 
amount  of  molasses  will  also  be  incroaKud. 

The  defecated  juice  is  then  evaporated  in 
▼aeuo  to  25°  B.,  refiltered  through  fre^^h  bone- 
black  to  remove  color  and  insoluble  matters, 
thence  conveyed  into  vacuum  pans  to  be  con- 
centrated. When  the  s^Tup  has  arrived  at 
^^ proof"  it  is  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  as 
'  soon  as  crystallization  commences  the  mass  is 
well  stirred,  and  at  120°  is  transva^scd  into 
conical  moulds  similar  to  those  used  in  refining 
cane  sugar,  and  drained,  as  before  described, 
in  an  apartment  heated  to  80°— 90°.  The  con- 
tents being  then  emptied  out  and  dried,  con- 
stitute rough  sugar  for  the  market  or  refinery. 
The  drained  liquor  or  molasses  is  used  for 
making  rum  or  caramel. 

Prtparation  of  Sttgar  from  the  Maple.  This 
sng^r  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable  flavor,  and 
may  be  refined  to  absolute  whiteness.  The 
sap  is  drawn  in  February  and  in  the  early 
part  of  March  by  boring  the  trees,  near  their 
bases,  with  oblique  holes  of  an  inch  diameter, 
and  to  half  an  inch  beyond  the  alburnum. 
The  juice  which  exudes  is  collected  in  troughs, 
and  thence  transferred  to  large  reservoirs, 
trow,  which  it  is  transvased,  bcfure  I'crmenta- 
Uon  ensues,  into  pans,  and  evaporated  to  s^Tup, 
care  being  taken  to  remove  the  scum  as  it 
arises.  The  syrup,  after  cooling,  U  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  is  further  conccutraicd  to  its 
crystallizing  point,  and  then  poured  into  granu- 
lating Tesscls  or  moulds.  Aflcr  cryirtuUization 
and  drainage,  it  is  emptied  out  and  dried. 

Sugear  from  Indian  Corn.  Mr.  Webb  has 
given  the  results  of  some  experiments  for  ex- 
tracting sugar  from  com  stalk,  in  the  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1844. 

Good  crystallizable  sugar  can  be  made  from 
com,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  its  manu- 
facture would  not  yield  as  profitable  a  return 
as  the  same  extent  of  ground  employed  for 
other  crops. 

2.  Ga.iPE  Sra.Aii.  Syn.  Glucose,  Sucre 
mamelounb.  Sugar  of  honey — of  starch,  Dia- 
betic sugar,  Uncryistallizable  sugar,  Chulari- 
ose.  This  sugar  exists  naturally  in  grapes  and 
in  the  juice  of  many  ripe  fruits,  impai-ting  to 
them  their  sweetness.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
urine  of  diabetic  patients,  and  may  be  formed 
artificially  by  the  catalytic  action  of  diastase 
on  starch  or  cane  sng&r,  or  of  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid  upon  starch,  lactin,  gum,  or  lignin.  Cane 
sugar  passes  into  grape  sugar  when  changing 
into  alcohol  by  fermentation,  and  this  accounts 
for  its  presence  in  molasses.  The  term  grape 
sugar,  in  a  limited  sense,  belongs  properly  and 
only  to  sugar  from  grapes;  but  as  it  is  a 
mooted  point,  whether  the  slight  discrepancies 
between  the  several  different  sugars  classed 
under  this  head  are  irreconcilable,  most  chem- 
ists have  assumed  their  identity,  and  so  we 
accordingly  give  the  name  its  general  applica- 
tion. The  grape  sugar  from  starch,  however, 
differs  from  ordinary  glucose  in  rotary  power. 
*^  Liquid  sut/ar"  is  that  species  of  glucose 
which  is  uncry stall! zable,  but  solidifies  on 
evaporation. 

Prep.  Four  parts  of  water  acidulated  with 
lot!  —  1 V  0^  °*^  ^^  vitriol  are  treated,  while 
boiling,  with  1  pt.  of  finely-powdered  starch, 
gradually  added  and  thoroughly  stirred  in. 
After  boiling  some  time  (30 — 40  hours,  if  Uie 
quantity  be  large),  the  paste  first  formed  be- 
comes dextrin  and  fluid,  and  as  soon  as  the 
latter  ceases  to  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  it 
is  completely  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered, 
concentrated  to  a  dense  syrup,  and  set  aside 
to  solidify  on  cooling.  During  the  cooling  its 
expansion  is  so  great  as  to  break  the  cooler,  if 
it  is  fragile. 

Glucose  may  also  be  made  by  treating  starch 
paste  for  several  hours  at  140° — 100°,  with  an 
infusion  of  malt. 

Prop.  Formula  0,^11,^0,4.  Spec.  grav.  1*80. 
Congeals  into  acicular  granules,  less  soluble  in 
water  than  cane  sugar.  Is  also  more  fusible 
and  less  alterable.  Soluble  in  20  pts.  boiling, 
absolute  alcohol,  but  separates  on  cooling, 
combined  with  a  portion.  In  sweetening  power, 
its  ratio  to  cane  sugar  is  as  GO  to  100.  Polar- 
izes to  the  left.  Grape  sugar  does  not  blacken 
into  molasses  by  evaporation,  but  at  212°  it 
loses  2  eqs.  of  water,  becoming  carpomel.  At 
a  higher  heat,  caramel  is  formed. 

Grape  sugar  unites  with  bases  yielding  very 
alterable  compounds.  It  may,  however,  un- 
like cane  sugar,  be  entirely  transformed  by 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  into  brown  matter. 
Caustic  potussa,  as  well  as  lime,  generate  glucic 
acid,  Ci^II^Og,  soluble  in  water,  uncrystal- 
lizablc,  and  giving  neutral,  soluble  salts  with 
baryta,  lime,  and  lead.  Melossic  acid,  C24II11 
0,p,  is  also  simultaneously  formed  with  glucio 
acid,  but  little  is  known  of  it  except  that  it  is 
in  black  flocculoe. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  glucose  with- 
out color,  producing  sulphosaccharic  acid,  which 
gives  a  lead  salt  of  composition  2  (C,2H,|0,i) 
4-  SO3  4-  4  PbO. 

8.  Lactix.  Syn.  Sugar  of  Milk.  This  sub- 
stance, though  of  animal  origin,  may  be,  by 
reason  of  its  analogy,  cbvAsed  as  a  variety  of 
sugar.  It  exists  only  in  the  milk  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  may  be  separated  as  follows : — 

Prt'p.  By  removing  the  casein  from  milk, 
decolorizing  the  scrum  or  whey  by  charcoal, 
clarifying  with  albumen,  filtering,  and  concen- 
trating to  syrup.  After  repose  the  syrup 
cr^'stallizes,  and  the  mass  is  then  to  be  punfled 
by  re-solution  and  re-crystallization. 

Prop.    Formula  Cg^Ilg^Oj^.     CrYstalUiA^  vol 
white,  square  pn&m^,  ol   «^^^,  ^^'^^  VvA. 
Soluble  In  iraleT,  VnaoVuW^  Sa.  \»JiSi^\^«^  viANs^ 
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ether.  Yields  alcohol  by  fermenUtion.  At 
212^  loses  nothing,  but  at  800^  becomes  C,^ 
Hj^O^,.  By  action  of  hot,  dilute  acids,  it  be- 
comes grape  sugar,  and  by  nitric  acid  is 
changed  to  mucic  or  saccholactic  acid.  Com- 
bines with  ammonia  and  metallic  oxides,  form- 
ing with  lead  a  soluble  and  insoluble  compound. 
With  alkalies  it  reacts  like  glucose.  Possesses 
the  property  of  preyenting  the  precipitation 
of  many  metallic  solutions. 

4.  Ergot  Sugar.  Formula  C,gH.,0„.  Wig- 
ger's  mushroom  sugar,  obtained  from  ergot, 
crystillises  in  transparent,  rhombic  prisms. 
Is  fermentable  into  alcohol,  and  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  It  does  not  precipitate 
suboxide  of  copper  from  a  boiling  solution  of 
acetate.  Braconnot's  mushroom  sugar  has 
been  found  to  be  mannite. 

For  details  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  see 
Dumas*  Chimit,  Sugar  Planters'  Manual,  Payen*t 
Chimie  InduMtrielUy  and  McCuUotCt  Beport  on 
8ugar$  and  Hydrometert, 

SULPHAMETHTLAN.    See  Mrthtl. 

8ULPHAMIBE.    See  Amidb. 

SULPHANTIMONIC  ACID.    See  Antimont. 

SULPHARSENIC       j^CID.    SeeAusMiao. 
SULPHATOCARBONATE  OF  LEAD.     See 
DioxTLiTi  and  Lkaohillitb. 
SULPHINDIGOTIC  ACID.     See  Ikdigo. 
SULPHOBENZIDE.    See  Bbnxolb. 
SULPHOCYANOGEN,       ) 
SULPHOCYANIDES,        \  See  Ctakogih. 
SULPHOCYANIC  ACID,  j 
SULPHOMESITYLIC  ACID.    See  Acktonb. 
SULPHOPURPURIC  ACID.    See  Indigo. 
SULPHOVINIC  ACID.)    a^p,^  ^  ^^ 
8ULPH0VINATES.       /  See  Ethyl,  p.  605. 

SULPHUR.  Chem,  Brimstone.  Oer.  Schwefel. 
Fr,  Soufre.  The  two  principal  technical  ope- 
rations connected  with  sulphur  are  its  extroc- 
tion^  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  yitriol  or 
sulphuric  add. 

BXTEAOTION  or  SULPHVE. 

Sulphur  is  found  natiye  in  the  Ticinity  of 
actiTe  and  extinct  Tolcanoes.  Those  districts 
which  furnish  it  in  greatest  abundance  to  com< 
merce  are  Uie  ricinity  of  Naples  and  the  South 
coast  of  Sicily,  where  it  is  found  in  layers  of 
marl.  The  fumaroleM  or  gaseous  exhalations 
bring  up  sulphur  from  below,  and  deposit  it 
at  the  cooler  surface  of  the  earth.  Sicily  frur- 
nishes  about  77*000  tons  annually ;  Naples  and 
Tuscany  less.  The  mixed  sulphur  and  earth 
are  put  into  an  earthen  retort  (an  upright  jar 
with  a  beak),  the  coyer  luted  on,  and  the  beak 
passed  into  another  upright  jar.  The  retorts 
are  placed  in  rows  in  a  fiurnace,  wide  enough  to 
receiTe  two  rows,  in  which  they  are  heat^  by 
an  open  fire.  The  sulphur  sublimes,  condenses 
in  the  receiyers,  and  flows  out  from  them  into 
a  Tessel  filled  with  water,  where  it  congeals. 
The  crude  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  repurified 
in  a  large  iron  pot,  (holding  )  a  ton  of  sul- 
phur), built  in  brick-work,  and  connected  by  a 
wide  opening  with  a  brick  chamber.  When 
the  pot  is  heated  to  802^  the  sulphur  fhses,  and 
takes  fire  and  bums  as  long  as  Uiere  is  oxygen 
present  in  the  chamber  to  feed  the  flame ;  when 
the  heat  rises  to  abore  600<»,  the  sulphur  boils, 
rises  in  vapor,  and  condenses  as  flowers  of  sul- 
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phur  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  but  whea 
these  become  heated,  the  greater  part  of  U 
condenses  into  a  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  From  this  it  is  run  into  sticks.  A 
small  amount  of  sulphur  is  distilled  in  Ger- 
many from  iron  pyrites,  in  earthen  tubes, 
many  of  which  are  built  up  in  a  stack  or  bench 
with  their  ends  projecting,  from  which  the  sul- 
phur collects  in  water. 

Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Sulphuric  acid  Is  usually  made  from  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, or  more  rarely  by  the  distillation  of 
copperas,  or  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  former 
yields  the  common  or  English  oil  of  ritriol,  the 
latter  the  fuming  or  Nordhausen  adid. 

Fuming  mlphurie  add.  The  i^other  liquors 
from  the  crystallization  of  copperas  are  concen- 
trated, and  the  impure  salt  thus  obtained  is 
subjected  to  distillation.  The  form,  of  cop- 
peras is  FeO,  S0,-f7  HO,  and  by  careful  heat 
the  7  HO  may  be  driyen  off*,  leaving  the  dry 
salt  The  salt  is  charged  into  small  earthen 
retorts,  many  of  which  are  built  up  in  a  stack, 
and  a  high  heat  given.  Sulphurous  acid  chiefly 
passes  over  first,  and  when  white  fumes  of  sul- 
phuric appear,  the  retorts  are  connected  with 
their  receivers,  and  a  high  heat  continued  for 
some  time,  during  which  the  fuming  oil  of 
yitriol  passes  oVer  and  condenses.  The  theory 
of  the  process  is  simple.  During  the  first  heat- 
ing of  the  retorts,  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  gives  up  oxygen  to  the  protoxide  of  iron 
converting  it  into  peroxide,  while  sulphurous 
acid  passes  off,  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide 
then  yields  up  its  sulphuric  acid,  which  passes 
over  with  remaining  water,  and  leaves  peroxide 
of  iron,  C7o^/Aar,*in  the  retorts.  For  the 
nature  of  this  acid,  see  below. 

EnglUh  oil  of  viirioL  The  combustion  of 
sulphur  produces  sulphurous  acid,  to  oonyert 
which  into  sulphuric,  nitrous  Aimes  are  used, 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  nitric  add, 
and  as  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen  forms  after 
the  fumes  have  given  up  oxygen,  this  is  again 
oxidized  by  atmospheric  air.  To  assist  the 
whole  change  and  collect  the  acid,  steam  is 
employed.  The  formation  takes  place  in  ehaia- 
bers,  composed  of  heavy  sheet-lead,  which  are 
from  26—100  ft.  long,  16—60  ft,  wide,  15— S6 
ft.  high.  The  sulphurous  acid  b  usually  ob- 
tained by  burning  sulphur  on  a  fumace-hearth, 
the  ftimes  of  which,  mixed  with  atmospherio 
air  are  directly  conducted  into  the  first  chan- 
ber.  The  high  price  of  sulphur  a  few  yean 
since  suggested  the  use  of  pyrites  instead  of 
it,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  acid  from  py- 
rites was  suocessftilly  carried  out  in  England. 
It  may  be  burned  on  a  flat  hearth ;  or  in  a  ver- 
tical kiln,  which  acts  perpetually,  being  charged 
from  aboye,  while  the  burned  stone  is  drawn 
out  below.  The  nitric  ftimes  were  formeriy 
obtained  by  mixed  6—12  lb.  saltpeter  with  100 
sulphur.  The  sal^ter  was  afterward  put  in 
a  separate  vessel  above  the  burning  sulphur, 
and  mixed  with  oil  of  yitriol  to  develope  nitric 
acid,  the  heat  both  liberating  and  decomposing 
the  nitric  acid  in  part  But  it  is  found  that 
nitric  acid  itself  put  in  shaUow  dishes  in  the 
chambers  converts  sulphurous  into  sulphuric 
acid;  N0«-f8S0g»N0g+SS0^.  Another 
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L  of  deyeloping  nitroiu  fames  wm  to  ftct 
on  ragar  or  molasses  by  nitric  acid,  whereby 
Unt  residue  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid,  but  unless  this  acid  bear  a  high  price, 
the  process  is  not  economical. 

While  the  nitric  fiimes,  sulphurous  acid  and 
air  enter  the  chambers,  steam  is  admitted  at 
the  same  time.  The  liquid  acid  on  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  is  allowed  to  attain  the  density 
of  1-558  (52°  B.),  when  it  contains  54  pr.  ct. 
pore  oil  of  yitriol  or  simple  hydrated  acid.  As 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  chambers  is  con- 
sumed, in  oxidizing  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrogen 
remains,  a  draft  must  be  maintained  in  the 
irhole  range,  both  to  carry  it  off,  and  to  draw 
in  the  sulphurous  acid,  fresh  air  and  nitrous 
ftunes.  Hence  a  considerable  amount  of  ni- 
trous fumes  is  carried  out  with  the  escaping  ni- 
trogen. A  late  improvement  obviates  much  of 
this  loss.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical 
eolnmns  filled  with  coke,  through  which  the 
iraste  gases  pass  up  and  down,  and  where  a 
portion  of  nitrous  fumes  is  condensed.  A  jet 
of  steam  at  the  exit  of  the  last  pipe  causes  a 
oorrent  through  the  whole  range  of  chambers 
and  columns. 

Thtofy  of  the  Proceu.  The  nitrous  fumes  en- 
tering the  chambers  are  chiefly  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  NO^,  and  give  up  to  sulphurous  acid 
one  eq.  oxygen,  while  they  are  reduced  to  nitric 
oxide;  NO^  +  2  SO,  =  NO2+  2  SO,.  But 
nitric  oxide  combines  with  anhydrous  sulphuric 
add  to  form  NO^,  2  SO.,  and  this  again  unites 
iHth  oil  of  vitnol  to  form  a  white  crystaline 
body,  of  the  composition,  NOg,  2  80^  -f  HO, 
80^  Large  quantities  of  this  crystallised  body 
are  often  found  in  the  chambers.  The  action 
of  steam  however  decomnpses  this  compound, 
KG,,  2  SO,  +  HO,  SO,  -f  3  HO  =  4  (SO,,  HO) 
+  K0,,  converting  it  into  oil  of  ritriol,  while 
nitric  oxide  escapes.  This  oxide  is  again  con- 
rerted  by  the  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  chambers 
into  red  fumes,  NO^,  which  again  transform  a 
portion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Concentration.  The  liquid  from  the  chambers 
it  evaporated,  to  remove  water,  first  in  leaden 
pens  and  finally  in  a  platinum  still.  The  pans 
are  broad  and  shallow,  usually  set  in  a  series 
of  2  or  3,  and  their  bottoms  supported  and 
protected  by  a  thick  iron  plate.  The  lowest  is 
pertly  over  the  fire,  the  next  one  a  little  higher, 
and  the  third  still  higher,  thus  allowing  the 
flame  to  play  under  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
add  which  is  run  into  them  has  a  spec.  grav. 
at  1-55,  and  is  concentrated  in  them  to  1-7, 
when  it  is  run  into  the  platinum  still.  Leaden 
pane  are  objectionable  from  the  quantity  of 
lead  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  from  the  loss 
of  acid.  By  covering  them  with  a  movable 
hood  of  sheet  lead,  a  saving  of  10  pr.  ct  of 
add  has  been  effected,  and  by  passing  the  pro- 
dacta  of  combustion  over  instead  of  under  the 
pane,  set  in  brick-work,  the  concentration  is 
more  rapid,  and  there  is  less  loss  to  the  pans. 
The  acid  is  concentrated  in  the  still  to  1-815 
(66^  B.).  When  the  process  is  well  conducted 
1  lb.  sulphur  will  produce  8  lb.  oil  of  vitriol 
of  this  strength,  and  require  only  0-08  lb.  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
<|nantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  made ;  but  one  esta- 
bliehment  may  produce  more  than  100  tons  of 
oil  ot  litriol  per  weei. 


SULFHTTB  AHD  ITS  COXPOUHDS. 

1.  Su^hur,  It  occurs  in  two  forms  in  com- 
merce, in  masses  or  sticks,  fused  sulphur, 
roUed  brimstone,  and  in  a  fine  powder,  deposited 
from  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  called /oir«r«  ofnd- 
phur.  It  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  and  may 
also  be  amorphous.  The  native  crystals,  and 
that  obtained  from  solution  in  bisulphuret  of 
carbon,  are  right  rhombic,  usually  showing 
an  acute  8-hedron  modified  by  a  prism  and 
end-planes;  spec.  grav.  2-0 — 2-07;  when  sul- 
phur is  fused,  cooled  until  a  crust  forms  on  the 
surface,  the  crust  then  pierced  and  the  inte- 
rior still  fluid  portion  poured  out,  it  forms 
long  prisms  in  the  cavity,  belonging  to  the 
oblique  rhombic  system.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
are  minute,  amorphous  globules.  Sulphur  fuses 

;  at  22P— 283<'  to  a  yellow,  transparent,  thin 
I  liquid  (spec.  grav.  1-927)  ;  at  820°  it  begins  to 
I  be  thicker  and  more  orange-colored,  and  in- 
\  creases  in  these  appearances  until,  between 
428°  and  500°,  it  is  dark  reddish  brown,  nearly 
opake,  and  so  thick  that  it  will  not  run  out  of 
the  vessel ;  at  a  higher  heat  it  becomes  thin 
again,  but  not  as  thin  as  above  221°  ;  at  822° 
it  boils  and  rises  in  a  deep  orange-colored  va- 
por, which  deposits  flowers  of  sulphur  on  a 
cold  body.  When  fused  and  heated  to  about 
400°,  and  poured  into  cold  water,  it  forms  a 
transparent,  flexible  and  elastic  mass  of  a  yellow 
color,  which  sometimes  retains  its  elasticity  for 
days,  if  undisturbed.  When  sulphur  is  preci- 
pitated from  alkaline  sulphurets,  it  is  a  grayish 
white  powder.  Sym.  S.  £q.  =sl6  (16-06  Hosl; 
200-75  0  =  100.  Ben.) 

2.  Oxides,  a.  Sulphuric  acid.  See  its  manu- 
facture above.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is 
obtained  by  heating  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  in  a 
glass  retort,  to  which  is  attached  a  receiver 
cooled  by  ice.  The  first  portions  are  anhydrous, 
and  condense  as  a  mass  of  white,  needle-shaped 
crystals.  It  is  also  formed  by  passing  a  niix* 
ture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  atmospheric  air 
over  heated  platinum  sponge.  Fusible,  boiling 
at  about  130°,  rising  in  colorless  vapor,  (spec 
grav.  2773),  but  in  the  air  as  a  white  vapor 
from  the  condensation  of  water,  hisses  when 
thrown  into  water,  from  its  powerful  attraction 
for  water.  It  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  when  passed  through  an  ig- 
nited porcelain  tube,  or  over  heated  mercury. 
Its  composition  in  equiv.,  pr.  ct,  and  volume  is 
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40 
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2)5526-0 
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The  spec.  grav.  2768,  is  a  little  below  that 
found  by  experiment  The  vapor  of  sulphur 
as  found  by  Dumas  and  Mitscherlich  is  6617 
and  6900,  but  it  is  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  vapor 
of  one  of  the  allotropic  conditions  of  sulphur, 
that  derived  from  the  brown-heated  sulphury 
but  sulphur  rises  in  vapor  below  this  pointy 
and  its  grav.  has  not  been  determined.  If  the 
eq.  of  S.:  spec.  grav.  in  gas  :  :  eq.  oz.  tpee. 
grav.  of  ox.  (8  :  1105-2  : :  16  :  22l0-4\  Vk^K&.VMa 
spec.  g?faT.  Va  ^  ot  \ii%X  t<ran.\  \s|  vK^waM^i. 
By  a  Qompaiiwm  ot  i»!Lp\wtta\X«^\iii^!^^'*^»' 
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oxide  of  hydrogen  or  water,  we  attain  nearly 
the  same  number  for  the  epeo.  gray,  of  sulphur, 
namely  2244.  Whence  it  is  probable  that  the 
spec.  gray,  of  Taper  of  sulphuit  in  the  state  in 
which  it  combines  to  sulpliuric  acid,  &o.,  is  } 
of  that  at  which  it  is  usually  taken,  as  result^ 
ing  from  experiment 

Fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  probably  a  mixture 
of  anhy£ous,  with  hydrate  and  a  subhydrate. 
When  the  subhvdrate  is  distilled  off,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  anhydrous  acid  with  a  little  hydrate, 
but  a  definite  subhvdrate  is  formed  by  mixing 
common  oil  of  Titnol  and  the  anhydrous  acid. 
It  has  the  form.  808+  ^^*  SO,  =r  HO,  2  SO,, 
and  is  crystallizable. 

Common  oil  of  yitriol,  when  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible,  has  the  form  HO,  SO,  (eq.  =s 
49),  but  the  strongest  commercial  acid  contains 
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only  about  92 — ^94  pr.  ct  of  the  true  hydrate. 
Spec.  gray,  of  the  pure  hydrate  =  1 '848,  of 
the  ordinary  commercial  less  1'81 — 1-84,  the 
latter  often  due  to  substances  in  solution.  It 
congeals  at  —ISO®,  boils  at  600®— 619**.  1  eq. 
sulphuric  acid  with  2  eq.  water  form  a  liquid, 
of  spec.  gray.  1'78,  crystallizable  at  about  45®; 
form.  HO,SO,+  HO.  Another  compound  of 
HO,  SO,  4-  2  HO  has  a  spec.  gray.  1-682.  OU 
of  yitriol  becomes  heated  by  mixture  with 
water,  hence  the  care  required  in  making  the 
mixture  in  glass  yessels.  It  attracts  about  15 
times  its  weight  of  water  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  whence  its  use  in  drying  substances  for 
experiment.  The  following  table  by  Ure  shows 
the  content  of  oil  of  yitriol  (the  simple  hydrate) 
and  of  anhydrous  acid  in  acid  of  different  den- 
sities. 


Liquid. 

Sp.gr»T. 

Diy. 

liquid. 

Bp.gray. 

Diy. 

liquid. 
32 

Sp.gr«T. 

I>ry. 

100 

1-8460 

81-54 

66 

1-5508 

58-82 

1-2884 

26-09 

99 

1-8488 

80-72 

66 

1-5390 

53-00 

81 

1-2260 

26-28 

98 

1-8416 

79-90 

64 

1-5280 

52-18 

80 

1-2184 

24-46 

97 

1-8891 

7909  ^ 

68 

1-5170 

51-87 

29 

1-2108 

23-65 

96 

1-8866 

78-28 

62 

1-6066 

50-66 

28 

1-2032 

22-88 

95 

1-8840 

77-46 

61 

1-4960 

49-74 

27 

1-1966 

22-01 

94 

1-8288 

76-65 

60 

1-4860 

48-92 

26 

1-1876 

21-20 

93 

1-8236 

75-88 

69 

1-4760 

48-11 

26 

1-1792 

20-88 

92 

1-8181 

75-02 

58  , 

1-4660 

47-29 

24 

1-1706 

19-57 

91 

1-8026 

74-20 

57 

1-4660 

46-48 

28 

1-1626 

18-75 

90 

1-8070 

78-89 

56 

1-4460 

45-66 

22 

1-1549 

17-94 

89 

1-7986 

72-67 

56 

1-4860 

44-85 

21 

1-1480 

17-12 

88 

1-7901 

71-75 

64 

1-4266 

44-03 

20 

1-1410 

16-81 

87 

1-7815 

70-94 

68 

1-4170 

43-22 

19 

1-1880 

16-49 

86 

1-7728 

70-12 

62 

1-4078 

42-40 

18 

1-1246 

14-68 

86 

1-7640 

69-31 

51 

1-8977 

41-58 

17 

1-1166 

13-86 

84 

1-7540 

.  68-49 

50 

1-8884 

40-77 

16 

1-1090 

13-05 

88 

1-7426 

67-68 

49 

1-3788 

89-95 

15 

1-1019 

12-28 

82 

1-7316 

66-86 

48 

1-8697 

89-14 

14 

1-0953 

11-41 

81 

1-7200 

66-05 

47 

1-8612 

88-32 

18 

10887 

10-60 

80 

1-7080 

66.28 

46 

1-8630 

87-61 

12 

1-0809 

9-78 

79 

1-6972 

64-42 

45 

1-8440 

36-69 

11 

1-0748 

8-97 

78 

1-6860 

68-60 

44 

1-3345 

36-88 

10 

1-0682 

8-16 

77 

1-6744 

62-78 

48 

1-8265 

36-06 

9 

1-0614 

7-84 

76 

1-6624 

61-97 

42 

1-3166 

84-26 

8 

1-0544 

6-62 

75 

1-6600 

61-15 

41 

1-3080 

33-48 

7 

1-0477 

6-71 

74 

1-6416 

60-84 

40 

1-2999 

82-61 

6 

1-0405 

4-89 

78 

1-6821 

59-52 

89 

1-2918 

-  31-80 

6 

1-0836 

4-08 

72 

1-6204 

58-71 

88 

1-2826 

80-98 

4 

1-0268 

8-26 

71 

1-6090 

57-89 

87 

1-2740 

8017 

8 

1-0206 

2-446 

70 

1-6975 

57-08 

86 

1-2654 

29-35 

2 

1-0140 

1-63 

69 

1-5868 

56-26 

86 

1-2572 

28-54 

1 

10074 

0-8154 

68 

1-5760 

56-45 

84 

1-2490 

27-72 

67 

1-6648 

64-68 

88 

1-2409 

26-91 

Sulphatet.  Sulphuric  is  the  most  powerAil 
acid,  and  fbr  this  reason,  as  well  as  its  cheap- 
ness, is  the  most  important  agent  in  chemical 
decompositions,  being  either  employed  directly, 
or  being  used  to  obtain  other  agents,  as  muria- 
tic, nitric  acids,  &c.,  for  this  purpose.  It  com- 
bines with  bases  eyolying  heat,  amounting  with 
baryta  and  magnesia,  eyen  to  ignition.  The 
neutral  sulphates  of  alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
of  manganese,  lead  and  silver  are  neutral,  the 
others  redden  litmus  paper.  Some  of  them  by 
heat  lose  their  acid  as  such,  or  as  sulphurous 
add  and  oxygen.  By  heating  with  charcoal, 
the  alkaline  and  some  others  are  reduced  to 
sulphurets,  the  rest  generally  to  metal.  Hydro- 
gen, pho^horus  and  some  metals  act  similarly. 


In  solution  with  organic  matter,  they  often 
decompose  and  evolye  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  and  acetic  acids,  &c.  Acids  more 
fixed  by  heat,  as  phosphoric,  silicic,  boracic, 
expel  the  acid  of  sulphates  when  heated  with 
them,  partly  unaltered,  partly  decomposed. 
Sulphuric  acid  forms  bi-  and  tri-«alt8,  all  soluble 
in  water,  basic  salts  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  neutral  salts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  soluble ;  those  of 
baryta,  lead,  and  strontia,  almost  insoluble,  of 
lime  and  silver  slightly  soluble.  All  the  solu- 
tions of  sulphates  give  a  white  precipitate  with 
a  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  the  limit  of  the  test  be- 
ing about  1  pt.  of  the  sulphate  to  100,000  pts. 
water  at  once,  or  200,000  pts.  after  15^20 
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imnTites.  The  folpluttes  are  generally  insoluble 
in  alcohoL 

6.  Sulpkurotu  add,  Sjn.  Vitriolic  air,  Phlo- 
ssticated  Titriolio  acid.  Oer,  Schweflige 
S&iire.  It  occurs  in  the  Tioinity  of  rolcanoes, 
and  is  formed  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  air. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  oil  of  ritriol  with 
charcoal,  sawdust,  copper,  or  mercury,  or  by 
heating  sulphur  and  binoxide  of  manganese ; 
the  gas  from  charcoal  and  sawdust  is  mixed 
frith  carbonic  acid.  It  is  caught  oyer  mercury 
•0  a  gas,  or  absorbed  by  water  for  the  liquid 
acid.  The  gas  is  colorless,  not  inflammable, 
of  a  peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  spec.  gray. 
2210 ;  form.  SO,.  When  passed  into  a  U  tube, 
surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  it 
condenses  into  a  liquid,  of  spec.  gray.  1*45, 
boiling  at  14°.  By  eyaporating  the  liquid  un- 
der the  air-pump,  a  portion  solidifies  to  white 
flocks;  the  same  is  better  obtained  by  sur- 
rounding the  yessel  with  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether.  Water  absorbs  nearly 
40  times  its  yolume  of  the  gas,  and  holds  it 
partly  eyen  after  ebullition,  but  by  exposure  it 
Is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
from  a  saturated  solution  a  little  aboye  82°, 
with  the  form.  SO,  -f  9  HO. 

It  be^rs  a  high  temperature  without  decom- 
position, but  if  moist  separates  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphur ;  heated  with  hydrogen,  it 
produces  water  and  sulphur,  with  phosphorous 
acid  it  forms  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Zinc,  tin,  and  iron  extract  oxygen 
from  it,  and  form  dithionous  acid ;  it  precipi- 
tates the  precious  metals  from  solution,  iodine 
from  iodic  acid,  and  both  by  this  acid  and 
nitric  it  is  changed  to  sulphuric  acid.  All 
these  reactions  are  due  to  its  afi&nity  for 
oxygen,  i^nd  this  further  shown  by  its  conyer- 
sion  into  dithionic  acid  by  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  into  sulphuric  by  peroxide  of  lead. 
This  last  is  the  most  convenient  agent  to  ex- 
tract it  from  gaseous  mixtures. 

Sulphifet.  They  resemble  the  corresponding 
sulphates.  The  neutral  alkaline  salts  haye  an 
alkaline  reaction,  the  acid  suits  a  neutral  re- 
action. The  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  only 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  the  other  insoluble 
sulphites  arc  soluble  in  muriatic  acid ;  the  acid 
salts  are  all  soluble.  The  sulphites  tend  to 
oxidize  in  the  air  to  sulphates,  and  are  changed 
similarly  to  sulphurous  acid  itself. 

Utet.  The  gas  is  employed  in  bleaching 
straw  and  silk,  to  which  it  also  imparts  a  gloss. 
The  color  is  not  deoxidized,  for  it  is  restored 
by  an  alkali  or  stronger  acid.  The  gas  is  also 
used  in  France  as  a  bath  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

e,  Dithionic  acid.  Hyposulphuric.  Oer,  Un- 
terschwefelsiiure.     Form.  SjO^. 

Prep,  Binoxide  of  manganese  freed  from 
hydrate  by  nitric  acid  is  ground  to  a  yery  fine 
powder  and  suspended  in  water;  sulphurous 
add  gas  is  slowly  passed  through  the  water 
cooled  artificially.  Hyposulphate  of  manganese 
is  in  solution  MnO,  +  2  SO,  =  MnO,  SjOj. 
The  manganese  is  separated  by  sulphuret  of 
barium,  and  the  solution  of  hyposulphate  of 
baryta  eyaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed. 
To  every  100  pts.  of  this  salt  dissolyed  in 
water  18-78  pts.  oil  of  ritriol,  diluted  with  8  to  4 
times  as  much  water,  are  added,  or  until  all  the 
hAijta  IB  thrown  down.    The  liquid  is  eyapo- 


rated in  yacuo  oyer  sulphurie  acid  until  it  has 
the  density  1*847.  It  is  a  yery  unstable  acid, 
changing  in  the  air  and  by  ebullition. 

Dithionates.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
permanent  in  air,  unaltered  by  oxidizing  agents 
unless  heated  with  them.  The  salts  are  most 
conyeniently  formed  from  that  of  baryta  by 
adding  its  solution  to  that  of  a  metallic  sul- 
phate. 

d  Dithionous  acid,  Hyposulphurous  acid. 
Ger,  Unterschwcflige  saure.  Formula  SgOg. 
It  has  not  been  isolated,  for  as  soon  as  sepa- 
rated from  its  bases,  it  is  resolyed  into  sulphur 
and  sulphurous  acid.  Its  salts,  see  under  So- 
dium, Silver,  &c.  They  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat  and  acids.  Its  silyer-salt  is 
remarkable  for  sweetness,  and  its  presence 
may  be  known  by  its  dissolving  fresh  chloride 
of  silver,  and  imparting  a  sweet  taste  to  the 
solution.  The  hyposulphite  of  strontia  is 
soluble  in  water,  a  property  which  serves  to 
distinguish  this  acid  from  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric. 

e.  IViihionic  acid  Langlois'  acid.  S.O^  ax 
SgOj  +  S.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  flowers 
of  sulphur  with  bisulphite  of  baryta  for  several 
days,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122^, 
cooling  to  crystallize  the  salt,  and  decomposing 
this  exactly  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo 
oyer  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  by  nitric  and  chloric  acids.  It 
is  precipitated  black  by  salts  of  suboxidd  of 
mercury. 

/.  Tetrathionie  acid.  Acid  of  Fordos  and 
Gelis.  S^Oj  =  SjOj  -f  S..  Obtained  by  dis- 
solying  iodine  in  hyposulphite  of  baryta, %nd 
crystallizing  the  new  salt,  which  is  less  soluble 
than  iodide  of  barium ;  the  change  is  2  (BaO, 
S.Oj)  -f  I  =  Bal  -f  BaO,  S^O..  The  acid  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  baryta  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  acid  may  be  concentrated 
more  than  the  other  polythionic  acids,  but  its 
salts  appear  to  be  less  stable  than  the  acid 
itself. 

ff.  Pentathionic  atid.  Thomson  and  Wacken- 
roder.  S5O5  =  SgOj  +  S..  Pass  sulphohy- 
drogen  through  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  until  it  has  the  odor  of  the  former,  and 
evaporate,  putting  in  copper  to  remove  sus- 
pended sulphur,  to  the  density  1*87.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  by  strong  bases.  It  is 
distinguished  from  hyposulphurous  acid  by  not 
acting  on  iodiue.  Its  salts  are  less  soluble  than 
the  hyposulphites. 

8.  Hydrogen,  a.  Sulphohydrie  add.  Hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Sul- 
phohydrogen.  Ger.  Schwefelwasserstoff,  Was- 
serstoffsulfid.  Form.  HS.  Prep.  As  hydrogen 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  potassium,  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  so 
this  gas  is  generated  by  the  action  of  the  same 
acid  on  the  sulphurets  of  those  metals,  the 
most  convenient  of  which  is  sulphuret  of  iron ; 
FeS  4-  SO,,  HO  =  FoO,  SO,  +  HS.  As  this 
sulphuret  is  artificial,  it  usually  contains  me- 
tallic iron,  so  that  the  gas  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen. To  obtain  it  pure,  heat  1  pt  sulphuret 
of  antimony  with  4  pts.  muriatic  acid,  and 
wash  the  gas  in  water.  It  mK^  \a  ^^S^^aVk^^ 
over  waUr  at  W»,  ot  w«t  ^  v^xv>3^^i^  ^^.  %:^^- 
Before  pawVnft  \iif6  %%a  ^x^m  to1\^«s^:j^  ^^^ 
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Into  a  solution,  it  should  bo  washed  in  an  inter- 
mediate bottle  of  water,  to  proTont  particles 
of  iron  from  passing  oyer. 

Prop,  A  colorless  gas,  of  a  strong  and 
nauseous  odor;  spec.  gray,  ss  1191;  by  a 
pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at  50°,  it  con- 
denses to  a  limpid  liquid  of  spec.  grar.  0*9 ; 
by  a  cold  of  — 122°,  it  becomes  a  white,  crys- 
talline solid.  Although  ofPensiye,  it  may  be 
inhaled  by  men,  when  largely  mixed  with  air, 
without  apparent  injury ;  and  I  hare  known  it 
to  be  inhaled  in  large  quantity,  when  fresh, 
without  producing  farther  harm  tiian  a  tempo- 
rary faintness.  The  effect  upon  one  operatiTe 
was  to  produce  a  pleasant  lethargic  feeling, 
from  which  he  expressed  a  regret  that  he  had 
been  awakened.  I  have  breathed  a  strong  ad- 
mixture of  it  with  air  repeatedly,  and  nerer 
experienced  the  slightest  evil  result  It  is  said 
by  Thenard,  that  birds  are  killed  by  j^f^^  in 
the  air,  and  dogs  by  j^^.  I  doubt  the  latter 
result,  unless  they  are  confined  in  it.  When 
the  gas  from  sulphuret  of  iron  has  been  passed 
through  an  acid  solution,  and  the  latter  has 
stood  for  24  hours  or  more,  the  odor  which  it 
emits  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  sulpho- 
hydrogen.  When  thus  employed  on  a  larffe 
scale,  the  stale  gas  affecta  the  eyes  precisely 
like  the  oil  of  mustard,  causing  a  flow  of  tears 
and  acute  pain.  May  not  this  effect  be  at- 
tributed to  a  sulphuretted  organic  compound, 
arising  from  the  carbon  in  the  mixed  cast  and 
W];pu|^t  iron,  from  which  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
was  made ?  {J.  C,  £.)  Water,  at  64°,  dissolres 
2^  times,  ana  alcohol  6  times  its  volume  of  this 
gas.  The  solution  is  colorless,  has  the  odor 
of  Jbhe  gas,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste.  By 
exposure  to  air  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  and 
sulphur  deposited,  producing  an  opalescence 
or  miUdness  in  the  liquid. 

Passed  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  it 
is  resoWed  into  sulphur  and  hydrogen  gas,  of 
the  same  Tolume  as  the  original  gas.  .  It  is 
Tory  combustible,  burning  with  a  pale  blue 
flame,  and  forming  water  and  sulphurous  acid. 
Acids,  and  many  other  bodies  containing  oxy- 
gen, decompose  it  by  oxidizing  its  hydrogen, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  of  its  sulphur. 
Thus  bromio  and  iodic  acids  produce  with  it 
water,  sulphur,  and  the  halogen ;  the  iodates, 
bromates,  and  hypochlorous  acid,  the  same 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  nitric  and  some  nitrates, 
water,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  oxide, 
and  ammonia ;  the  halogens  produce  a  hydraoid 
and  sulphur,  or  sulpho-halogen,  and  if  water 
be  present,  also  sulphuric  acid.  Tin  heated  in 
the  gas  becomes  sulphuret,  and  sets  free  all  the 
hydrogen ;  many  oxides  heated  in  it. produce  a 
similar  result  It  decomposes  perfecUy  a  large 
number  of  metallic  oxides  in  acidulated  solu- 
tion, cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  mercury, 
silver,  gold,  platinum,  tin,  antimony,  and  ar- 
senic, precipitating  them  as  sulphurets ;  from 
alkaline  solutions  the  last  five  are  not  precipi- 
tated, while  others  are,  as  nickel,  cobalt,  iron, 
manganese,  uranium,  and  zinc;  peroxide  of 
iron,  in  solution,  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  and 
sulphur  precipitated.  In  these  precipitations 
the  above  oxidizers  of  sulphohycurogen  should 
be  avoided,  especially  nitric  acid,  which  is  so 
often  employed  in  analytic  processes.      See 
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h.  Bitulphide  o/  hydrogen,  HS^.  Sulphurat 
of  potassium  (made  by  Aising  pearlash  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur)  is  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, and  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  muriatio 
acid  diluted  with  2  or  8  vols,  of  water ;  while 
chloride  of  potassium  goes  into  solution,  the 
bisulphohydrogen  precipitates  as  a  yellow,  oily 
liquid.  In  its  chemical  relations,  it  resembles 
binoxide  of  hydrogen. 

4.  HalogeM,  There  are  five  chlorides  of  sul- 
phur, three  of  which  can  be  isolated,  a.  Sub^ 
chloride,  SgCl.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  a  cylinder  containing  dry  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  Uie  bottom,  and  kept  cold  by  iee- 
wate^  until  it  is  saturated,  and  then  distilling 
in  a  retort ;  or  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  6  pts. 
chloride  of  mercury  with  2  pts.  bichloi^de  of 
tin  and  1  pt  sulphur.  It  is  a  reddish  yellow 
liquid,  of  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor, 
fuming  in  the  air,  spec  grav.  1*628;  boils  at 
282°,  spec.  grav.  of  gas  4664 ;  it  decomposes 
gradually,  with  water,  into  muriatic  acid,  sul- 
phur, and  hyposulphurous  acid;  it  dissolvos 
sulphur,  selemum,  and  phosphorus. 

b.  Chloride,  SOI.  Is  obtained  from  the  sub- 
chloride,  which  is  put  into  a  retort  connected 
with  a  receiver,  and  chlorine  in  excess  passed 
over  it  for  several  days.  It  is  then  distilled  at 
between  140°  and  158°,  and  rectified  until  its 
boiling  point  has  attained  147°.  It  is  a  darker 
liquid  than  a.,  decomposes  similarly  with  wa- 
ter, forming  polythionic  acids,  &c.  When  it  is 
kept  in  a  retort  heated  to  181°,  while  air  passes 
through,  chlorine  b  evolved,  and  the  heat  may 
be  raised  to  158°.  It  is  then  distilled  over  a 
red  liquid  of  the  form.  S^Cly  or  rather  8,Cl 
+  2  S  CI.  Two  other  chlorides  of  sulphur  ex- 
ist, but  only  in  combination. 

c.  Bimlphate  of  terchloride.  Sulpho-biaci- 
chloride.  SCI,  -f  2  SO..  Obtained  by  several 
weeks  exposure  to  sun-light,  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  with  a  Uttle  more  than  its 
volume  of  chlorine;  or  sooner  by  passing 
mixed  sulphurous  and  defiant  gases  into  a 
vessel  ftill  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  coloriess  liquid, 
of  strong  odor,  boiling  at  170*6°,  decomposed 
by  water  and  alcohol  into  sulphuric  and  muri- 
atic acids. 

d.  FentasulphaU  of  terchloride.  Sulpho-quin- 
quaci-chloride.  S  CI,  -|-  5  SO,.  Obtained  by 
passing  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  sub- 
chloride  of  sulphur,  a.,  below  82°,  until  the 
acid  deposits  in  solid  form,  and  distilling ;  the 
distillate  caught  at  298°,  is  the  new  compound. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  chloride,  &., 
with  fUming  sulphuric  acid,  catching  that 
which  follows  the  dry  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
colorless,  oily  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  boiUng 
at  298°. 

«.  Iodide  of  sulphur  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
two  elements  together. 

Bitulphate  of  iodide  is  formed  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  dry  sulphite  of  lead  and  iodine. 

The  above  two  bisulphates  are  regarded  by 
some  as  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  1  eq.  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  1  eq.  chlorine  (or  iodine),  with 
the  form.  SOjCl ;  but  the  chlorine  does  not  act 
the  part  of  oxygen  in  the  body,  and  moreover 
Uie  pentasulphate  cannot  well  be  explained  on 
the  same  principle. 

/.  Biammoniacal  eubehloride  oftu^hur,  2  NH, 
+  S,C1.    Made  by  gradually  saturating  sub- 
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oUoride  in  au  atmosphere  of  ammonia.  A  light 
jellow  liquid  of  some  permanency,  and  gra- 
dually decomposing  in  its  aqueous,  not-  in  its 
alcoholic  solution.  By  passing  the  subchloride 
into  dilute  and  cooled  ammonia,  and  washing 
wiUi  ice-wuter  to  extract  salammoniac,  a  red 
mmaa  is  obtained,  of  the  composition  NU.,  SCI 

g,  Sulphochloride-ammonia^  Nil,,  SCI.  Made 
bypassing  ammonia-gas,  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  into  chloride  of  sulphur  fully  saturated 
with  chlorine ;  is  a  red,  flocoulent  body,  soluble 
In  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  to  212®  it  be- 
oomes  yellow  without  change  of  weight,  and  is 
then  8  NII^Cl  and  NS,  +  S  CI.  The  latter  ab- 
sorbs ammonia-giis,  becoming  green  and  then 
bine. 

k,  Sulphochloride-biammonia,  2  NH,,  S  CI.  Ob- 
tained by  exposing  ^.  to  ammonia  until  satu- 
rated, or  lemon-yellow;  is  a  yellow  powder, 
■oluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  by 
water,  leaving  sulphuret  of  nitrogen,  begin- 
ning to  decompose  between  118®  and  122®,  fUlly 
mt  212®,  evolving  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  and 
■nbliming  sulphur,  salammoniac,  and  sulphuret 
of  nitrogen  in  fine  crystals. 

5.  Sulphuret  of  nitrogen,  NS,.  Obtained  by 
water  or  heat  from  the  preceding  4.  A. ;  is  a 
light  green  powder,  soluble  in  and  crystalliiable 
ftiun  ether,  decomposed  readily  by  hot  water 
into  hyposulphite  of  ammonia  with  excess  of 
add;  2  NS,  +  6  HO  ==  2  (NH„  8,0,.)  -|-  8.0,. 
See  Carbon  and  the  several  metals,  for  other 
oomponnds  of  sulphur. 

SULPHUR.  Min.  Right  rhombic,  showing 
flia  8-hedra,  several  rhombic  prisms,  and  end- 
plane;  also  imitative,  granular,  and  in  con- 
centrated layers.  H.  =  l-6— 2-6.  O.  =  2072. 
Tellow,  also  reddish,  greenish,  and  brownish; 
lastre  resinous;  transparent,  subtranslucent ; 
aeetale  and  brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  is  sulphur,  8,  containing  at  times  clay,  bitu- 
aen,  selenium,  &c.  It  occurs  near  volcanoes, 
or  in  gypseous  rocks.  Sicily,  Volcano,  and 
Sol&terra,  near  Naples,  afford  the  greater  part 
of  sulphur  in  commerce. 

SULPHURET  OF  CADMIUM.    See  Grken- 

OOKITE. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN,")  ^      « 
SULPHURIC  ACID,  >     L^ 

SULPHATES.  S     '^^ 

SULPHURIC  ETHER.  See  Ethyl. 
SULPHUROUS  ACID.  See  Sulphur. 
SUMAC.  The  berries  of  the  Rhu9  glahrum 
owe  their  acidity  to  bi-malate  of  lime,  which 
may  be  removed  by  hot  water.  The  bark  and 
warty  excrescences  upon  the  leaves  owe  their 
dficaoy,  for  tanning  purposes,  to  a  large  con- 
tent of  tannic  acid.  The  powdered  leaves, 
peduncles,  and  young  branches  are  used  in 
d^yeing. 

The  English  sumac  is  from  the  Rhtu  coriaria. 
8UMBUL.  The  Persian  musk  root.  Reinsch's 
analysis  gives  its  composition  as  follows : — 

Water 0180 

Essential  oil traces. 

Extracted  trith  Ether, 

Balsam 0-126 

Wax 0-002 

Mdraeted  vnih  Alcohol  of  0-819  ^pec.  grav, 
Bol.-im 0-002 


Aromatic  resin 0-008 

A  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol 0-010 

Extracted  with  Alcohol  of  0-988  tpet,  grap, 
A  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water 

with  gelatin  and  vegetable  salts 0-064 

A  yellow,  bitter,  coloring  substanoe, 

soluble  in  alcohol 0-040 

Extracted  with  Water, 

A  gum  soluble  in  cold  water 0-082 

Starch  and  salts 0-284 

Gelatinous  sediment 0-072 

Fibre 0076 

Starch 0100 


(Chem,  Oaz,  i.  037.) 
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Baham.  Of  the  color  and  consistence  of 
balsam  copaiva.  Has  a  burning,  aromatic 
taste,  and  diffuses  the  odor  of  musk  when  in 
contact  with  water.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it  with  a  splendid  blue  color.  Distilled  with 
water,  it  yields  essence ;  distilled  alone,  a  yel- 
low oil  passes  over,  and  subsequently  a  greenish 
one,  and  ultimately  a  dark  blue  one  (Jahrb.  /. 
Prakt.  Pharm.  vii.  79).  When  distilled  with 
potassa  solution  it  gives  an  oily  liquid  which, 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  Sum- 
bulolic  acid, 

SUNSTONE.     See  Feldspar. 

SUPER.  A  prefix  applied  to  a  higher  oaide 
or  an  acid  salt  Thus,  for  example,  a  super- 
salt  or  super-oxide  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  acid  or  oxygen  than  a  neutral  salt  or 
protoxide.  Conversely,  in  a  sub-salt  or  sub- 
oxide, the  ratio  is  less. 

SWAGA.     It  is  Borax. 

SWEAT.     See  Pkrspiration. 

SWEET-BAY.     See  Laurus  Nobilis. 

SWINESTONE.     See  Calcareous  Spar. 

SYENITE.     See  Sienite. 

SYLVIC  acid.    See  Colophont  and  Rosni. 

SYLVINS'  SALT.     Chloride  of  Potassium. 

SYMBOLS.  Chem,  The  initial  letters  of 
the  Latin  names  of  the  elements,  sometimes 
associated  with  a  small  letter  of  the  same 
name,  as  N,  Nitrogen ;  Na,  (Natrium)  Sodium. 
The  combination  of  these  constitutes  a  For- 
mula, and  figures  annexed  express  the  number 
of  equivalents.  Some  organic  compounds  act- 
ing like  simpler  inorganic  bodies,  are  some- 
times represented  by  symbols*  as  Cy,  Cyano- 
gen ;  or  with  a  dash  oyer  it,  for  acids,  as  A, 
Acetic  acid ;  or  with  a  cross,  for  alkaloids,  as 

M,  Morphia.    See  EauiVALENTS. 

SYMPLESITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Oblique  rhom- 
bic. H.  =  2-6.  G.  =  2-957.  Color  indigo, 
green;  pearly;  subtransparent,  translucent. 
In  a  tube  it  yields  25  pr.  ct  water,  and  becomes 
brown ;  on  coal  it  yields  the  odor  of  arsenio, 
becomes  black  and  magnetic  without  ftision. 
It  is  probably  arseniate  of  iron.  From  Loben- 
stein,  Voigtland. 

SYNAPTASE.     See  Emulsik. 

SYNOVIA.     The  riscous  fluid  exhaled  by  the 
synovial  membranes  surrounding  the  moTable 
articulations,   and  serving  to    lubricate    the 
joints.     AQQOtdin%  V>  3^\a^%  ^^^^iSa^NN.  vstL- 
tains,  ^^^ 
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Water 92-80 

Albumen 6-40 

Extractire  matter  (with  NaCl  and  NaO, 

CO^} 0-60 

Phospnate  of  lime 0*15 

SYNTHESIS.  Chem.  From  ^^Mme,  eom- 
position.  That  branch  of  ohemiatrj  by  which 
elements  or  compounds  are  made  to  unite  defi- 
nitdj  together,  to  produce  new  bodies.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  union  of  oxygen  and  a  metal 
as  oxide,  or  of  an  oxide  with  an  acid,  to  form 
a  salt  Synthesis  is  in  contradistinction  to 
Ahaltsis,  the  results  of  which  it  is  S(»netimes 
employed  to  Terify ;  thus,  the  composition  of 
water  having  been  determined  by  analysis  to 
consist  of  two  Tolumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen,  the  union  of  these  two  in  the  same 
proportions  will  produce  water,  without  a  re- 
mainder of  either. 
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TABULAR  SPAR.  Min.  Table  spar ;  Qram- 
mite;  Wollastonite ;  Ger,  Sohaalstein,  Tafel- 
spath. 

Orytt.  Triclinate,  prismatic,  with  one  per- 
fect oleaTage ;  also  fibrous.  H.  ^  4 — 5.  G.  =s 
2-78 — 2*9.  White,  sometimes  tinted ;  vitreous; 
translucent ;  brittle.  It  ftises  imperfectly  to  a 
bead,  is  soluble  in  borax  and  mio.  salt,  leav- 
ing silica  in  the  latter;  ftises  with  a  little 
soda  to  a  blebby  glass,  and  with  more  soda  is 
infusible.  Perfectly  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid,  gelatinizing.  Form.  8  CaO,  2  SiO,.  It 
occurs  in  many  localities,  of  which  those  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Champlain  are  the  most  abund- 
ant Both  at  these  localities  and  in  Sweden  it 
,  is  associated  with  colophonite  and  coccolite. 

TACHYLITE.  Mm.  A  velvet-brown,  or 
black  mineral,  not  crystallized,  Arom  the  basalt 
of  Saesbiihl.  It  contMns  SiO,,  AlO^  FeO,  MgO, 
CaO,  NaO,  KO,  TiOj.  » 

TAKAMAHAKA.  Syn.  Tacamahao.  The 
resinous  exudation  ftrom  the  Fagara  octandra. 
In  bright  yellow  or  dark  brown,  dusty  pieces, 
of  irregular  form,  agreeable  odor,  and  bitter 
balsamic  taste.  It  consists  of  resin  and  oil, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  the  alkalies. 
There  ai^  several  varieties  of  this  resin,  but 
none  have  been  fully  examined. 

TALC.  Mm,  Cryst  Right  Rhombic,  with 
one  perfect  cleavage ;  also  granular,  compact 
H.  =s  1— 1-6.  0.  =  2-697— 2-86.  Prevailing 
color,  pale  apple-green,  also  white,  and  dark 
green ;  lustre  pearly ;  translucent ;  greasy 
touch ;  very  seotile ;  thin  laminss,  flexible,  not 
elastic.  By  ignition  it  becomes  highly  lumin- 
ous, exfoliates  and  does  not  fuse;  soluble  in 
borax  and  mic.  salt,  leaving  silica  in  the  latter; 
swells  up  with  soda  and  forms  a  slag ;  gives  a 
reddish  tint  with  cobalt  solution ;  not  attacked 
by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  either  before  or 
after  ignition.  The  formula  is  still  doubtful, 
it  appearing  to  vary  from  MgO,  SiO.  to  8  MgO, 
2  SiO, ;  the  proportion  6  MgO,  5  SiO,  seems  to 
be  most  frequently  obtained.  It  is  most  pro- 
bably MgO,  SIO,  with  variable  quantities  of 
8  MgO,  2  SiO,,  having  been  subject  to  pseudo- 
morphic  action.  It  often  occurs  in  largo  beds 
associated  with  talcose  slate,  serpentine  and 
gneiss. 
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TALCAPATITE.  Mm,  A  mineral  from 
Slatoust,  in  the  Ural,  described  by  Hermann, 
who  gives  the  form.  8  MgO,  PO.  +  8  (3  CaO, 

TALCITE.    See  Nacritb. 

TALCOSE  SLATE.  Geol.  A  primary  rock, 
of  slaty  structure  and  soapy  feeUng,  generally 
supposed  to  contain  talc  instead  of  mica.  But 
some  late  examinations  of  talcose  slate  from 
St.  Qotthardt  and  Zillerthal  give  no  magnesia, 
and  indicate  only  mica. 

TALLOW.  Chem.  Tech.  Syn.  Beef  suet 
This  term  is  almost  exdiisively  applied  to  that 
kind  of  Fat  taken  from  beeves,  Uiough  some- 
times also  extended  to  mutton-suet  deer  and 
goat  fat  Chemically  considered,  it  is,  when 
**  rendered,"  a  mixture  of  Olbin,  Marga&ib  and 
Stbabi^,  the  latter  component  predominating. 
Those  which  have  any  peculiar  odor  contain 
also  some  volatile  fat,  to  which  it  is  owing.  The 
principal  applications  of  tallow  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  soaps  and  candles,  and  the 
greater  its  solidity  the  more  applicable  for 
these  purposes.  Its  firmness  varies  with  the 
part  from  which  it  is  taken  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  of  the  animal's  food ;  thus,  for  example, 
hard  tallow,  like  that  from  Russia,  is  **  fodder 
fed,"  and  far  more  valuable  than  that  which 
has  been  **  still"  (grains)  or  mast  fed.  More- 
over, the  tallow  fi'om  the  vicinity  of  the  caul, 
heart,  kidneys,  and  intestines  is  firmer  and 
superior  to  that  from  other  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Tallow,  as  taken  from  the  animal,  is  what  is 
technically  termed  **  rough,"  that  is,  in  its  na- 
tural envelope  of  cellular  tissue  and  mem- 
braneous casings.  The  process  of  freeing  it 
from  these  foreign  matters  is  termed  "render- 
ing" or  "clarifying;"  and  is  done  by  mincing 
the  rough  tallow  and  heating  it  during  constant 
stirring  in  an  open  pan.  The  heat  must  be 
gentle  and  uniform,  and  continued  until  the 
expulsion  of  all  water,  wh^ch  may  be  known  by 
the  liquid  fat,  at  first  milky,  becoming  clear.  At 
this  stage  the  membraneous  portion  will  be 
hard,  and  wUl  cease  to  yield  any  more  fat 
The  contents  of  the  pan  while  still  liquid  must 
be  strained  into  barrels  or  pans.  The  residue 
remaining  upon  the  strainer  must  be  reheated 
and  sulyected  to  pressure,  as  directed  at  p.  528 
fig.  48.  The  exhausted  cake  is  called  "  crack- 
lings," and  makes  excellent  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potassa  or  for  arti- 
ficial manures.  Beef  tallow  yields  95  and 
mutton  suet  91  pr.  ct.  of  clarified  product 

There  are  many  disadvantages  in  this  mode 
of  rendering;  the  principal  of  which  are  Ist, 
the  loss  in  the  large  proportion  of  residue, 
(owing  to  the  impeorfect  manner  of  heating, 
which  prevents  the  extraction  of  the  whole  of 
the  fat),  and  2d,  the  noxious  and  Inflammable 
gases  evolved  during  the  process.  It  has  been 
sought  to  obriate  these  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  steam,  and  Wilson's  tanks  have  partially 
accomplished  the  objects,  but  as  a  portion  cf 
the  gelatin  is  dissolved  during  the  proceae  and 
will  remain  wi^  the  tallow  to  deteriorate  it  in 
time  by  imparting  a  bad  odor,  some  more  ef- 
fectual means  are  desirable. 

P'Aroet's  method,  said  to  be  excellent,  is  to 
mix  the  minced  tallow  with  one  half  its  weight 
of  water  acidulated  with  8-8  pr.  ot  sulplinrio 
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u&Af  and  to  continue  boiling  until  the  com- 
plete separatiun  of  the  fatty  from  the  cellular 
matter.  If  the  steam  is  applied  directly,  the 
water  may  be  diminished  to  a  6th  and  the  acid 
increased  to  G  pr.  ct.  This  mode  yields  2  to 
5  pr.  ct.  more  tallow  than  the  old  plan  of  ren- 
dering ;  for  by  chemically  destroying  the  cellu- 
Ur  matter,  it  renders  easy  the  entire  separa- 
d6n  of  the  fat,   and    moreover    prevents  or 

Keatly  motlifies  the  stinking  vapors,  and 
rdens  and  improves  the  quality  of  the 
taUow. 

There  nre  several  other  modes  of  rendering 
tallow  and  hardening  it  by  admixture  with  cer- 
tain salts,  nil  of  which  are  detailed  in  Morfit's 
**  Applied  ChfifnUfryy 

TAMARIXDS.  The  fruit  of  the  Tamarindut 
Inditus,  containing  in  100  parts,  citric  acid 
9*40,  tartaric  acid  1  '55,  malic  acid  *45,  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  3*25,  gum  4*70,  jelly  6-25, 
parenchymatous  matter  34*85,  and  water 
27-66. 

The  pods  are  preserved  by  saturating  them 
with  boiling  syrup,  and  thus  prepared  are  ex- 
ported from  the  West  Indies,  the  source  whence 
we  obtain  them. 

TANGHLMN.  Chem,  8yn.  Tanguin.  Ex- 
tracted by  ether  from  the  seeds  of  the  Tanffhinia 
Mddaffosearitnsw,  after  the  separation  of  the  oil 
by  pressure.  Crystallizes  in  brilliant  scales, 
wmeh  are  poisonous.  Effloresces  on  exposure, 
and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  water 
imparting  a  bitter,  acrid  taste. 

TANGUE.  Ajric.  The  sand,  lining  the  sea 
shore,  containing  the  organic  matter  thrown 
op  by  the  surf.  It  is  used  as  a  manure,  but 
■henld,  for  the  purpose,  be  previously  washed 
free  of  salt.  Daui  tangue  is  that  which  has 
loet  strength  by  the  putrefaction  of  its  animal 
matter. 

TANKELITE.  Min.  Xenotime,  Phosphate 
of  Yttria.  Cryst.  Quadratic,  with  perfect  la- 
teral cleavage.  H.  =  4'5— 50.  G.  ss  414— 
4-56.  Yellowish  brown,  resinous,  opake ;  frac- 
ture splintery,  uneven,  with  pale,  brown  streak. 
Behaves  like  apatite,  but  is  infusible;  with 
boracic  acid  and  iron  it  shows  phosphoric  acid; 
inaolnble  in  acids.    From  Lindesnaes,  Norway. 

TANNIN. '^^^^'  }^^^'  Syn.  Tannic  acid. 
Qaerdtannic  acid  exists  most  abundantly  in 
Gall  huts,  but  is  also  found  in  the  bark  of 
erety  species  of  Quercus  and  in  numberless 
other  plants,  save  in  the  leaves  of  herbacesB, 
which,  with  few  exceptions  rarely  contain  it 
The  tannin  of  nut-galls  serves  as  the  type  of 
all  other  species,  and  gives  a  bluish  black  pre- 
eipitate  with  persalts  of  iron,  while  that  from 
ocntain  other  sources  g^ves  a  green  or  a  gray 
reacUon ;  and  hence  the  names  of  green  and 
gray  applied  to  such  tannins. 

P^,  Dormine  prepares  tannin  economi- 
eally  by  macerating  powdered  galls,  which 
have  been  exposed  for  several  days  to  a  moist 
atmosphere,  with  ether  of  '76  spec.  grav.  suf- 
fi<dent  to  form  a  thin  paste.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  yessel  is  to  be  unclosed,  and  its  contents 
transferred  to  a  square  piece  of  duck  linen, 
and  subjected  to  gradual  pressure.  The  syrupy 
Uquid  running  off  is  to  be  exposed  in  very  thin 
■trata  to  a  heat  of  104<>  to  113^.  The  erapora- 
tion  of  the  ether  in  this  way  ieares  the  tannin 
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in  light  porous  laminie.  In  order  to  entirely 
exhaust  the  galls,  the  pressed  caked  should  be 
powdered  and  macerated,  and  pressed  twice, 
each  time  with  ether,  as  above,  to  which  ti  pr. 
ct.  of  water  is  added.  This  method  yields  75 
pr.  ct.  of  tannin.  To  remove  chlorophyll  oil, 
gallic  and  ellagio  acids,  it  must  be  well  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  water.  After  fire- 
quent  agitation  and  subsequent  repose,  three 
strata  are  formed,  of  which  the  lower  is  pure 
tannin. 

As  it  is  desirable  sometimes  to  estimate  the 
tannin  value  of  a  materisl  to  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  tanning,  Warington  has  invented 
a  process  which  consists  in  employing  a  test 
liquor  of  gelatin  of  such  strength  that  each 
measure  of  10  grs.  in  the  ordinary  alkalimetry 
tube,  having  the  volume  of  10(N)  grs.  of  dis- 
tilled water  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  shall 
be  capable  of  precipitating  the  tenth  of  a  grain 
of  pure  tannin.  A  hot  infusion  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  examined,  in  a  bruised  state  if  ne- 
cessary, is  to  be  prepared,  strained,  and  the 
test  gelatin  liquor  gradually  added  until  no 
further  precipitate  is  formed.  To  obtain  at 
Intervals  portions  of  the  solution  under  trial  in 
a  bright  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  a  glass  tube  having 
iln  internal  diameter  of  about  half  an  inch  is 
employed,  having  the  lower  orifice  loosely 
closed  by  a  small  piece  of  wet  sponge ;  thie, 
from  the  curdy  nature  of  the  precipitate,  on 
being  immersed,  allows  the  clear  liquor  to  filter 
through  the  sponge  by  ascent,  and  the  filtrate 
is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  small  test-glass, 
and  acted  upon  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  gelatin ;  if  this  renders  it  tur- 
bid, it  is  decanted  back  to  the  original  bulk, 
and  the  process  continued.  In  this  way  great 
accuracy  may  be  arrived  at  after  a  little  prac- 
tice.    (CA.  Gaz.  V.  147.) 

Prop.  Form.  CisOjO,  -f  8  HO.  Has  a  pale 
yellow  color  and  shining  appearance :  and 
forms  an  astringent  solution  with  water,  firom 
which  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric, 
arsenic  and  boracic  acids  precipitate  it  as  a 
white  compound  of  tannin  and  the  other  acids, 
soluble  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol.  The 
sulphuric  compound  by  boiling  in  dilute  oil  of 
vitriol  or  caustic  alkali  yields  a  large  amount 
of  crystallized  gallic  acid. 

Tannin  precipitates  solutions  of  starch,  albu- 
men and  gluten.  Its  compound  with  gelatin 
is  known  in  the  arts  as  leather,  and  hence  its 
use  in  tanning  skins. 

By  exposure  to  air,  or  by  the  aid  of  fci'mente, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  is  transformed 
into  gallic  and  ellagic  acids.  By  adding  potassa 
in  excess  to  the  solution,  previous  to  exposing 
it,  the  tannoxylk  or  rubitannic  acid  is  formed. 
Its  formula  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  C15H5O11, 
and  that  of  its  lead  salt  is  8  PbO,  CisII^O^. 
By  boiling  instead  of  exposing  the  potassio 
solution  of  tannin,  tannotnelanie  or  tannohumio 
acid  is  formed.  It  is  a  dark  humus-like  pow- 
der, of  the  composition  CJ4H3O7,  2  HO,  and  is 
bibasic.     Buchner,  jr. 

When  heated  in  open  vessels,  tannin  bums 
without  residue,  but  by  distillation  yields  the 
same  products  as  Gallic  Acid. 

Aecording  to  VriSYiL\ec  wi^'JTc^Oi^^VsMsasi^Va. 
its  paBsacte  tkson^  ^^  MiVsi^  «5^\«ift^\'^^»«»*^ 
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fomed  into  gallio  and  pyrogftUic  Mids,  and 
httmoB-like  substimces. 

TannaU  of  PoUu$a.  2  KO,  8  (C„H,0  ^2)  pre- 
pared by  gradually  neutralising  tannic  acid 
with  potassa.  White  flooculn  are  formed  which 
slowly  turn  to  gray,  Ihen  green,  and  finally 
bec<«ie  crystalline.  The  excess  of  tannin 
which  should  always  be  used  may  be  remoyed 
by  aloohoL 

TannaU  of  Ammonia.  NH.,  HO,  C„H,0,„ 
C^gH^O^.  Obtained  as  white  flocculse  by  pass- 
ing ammoniaoal  gas  through  a  solution  of  tan- 
nin in  absolute  alcohol. 

Tannatea  of  Baryta.  The  salt  obtained  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  chloride  of  barium 
and  tannate  of  soda  contains  4  (C,gH,0,2), 
8  BaO;  and  that  precipitated  by  absolute 
alcohol  and  carbonate  of  baryta  from  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  has  the  composition 
8  (OigHgO,,),  4  BaO.  The  persalts  of  iron 
strike  a  blue-black  color  with  the  neutral  tan- 
nates.  Those  tannins  which  precipitate  the 
persalts  of  iron,  gray  or  green,  are  either  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  the  plant  whence  obtained, 
or  else  are  true  tannin,  which  yaries  from  its 
oharacteristic  reaction  owing  to  combination 
with  some  foreign  matter.  Stenhouse  classifies 
the  tannins  into  those  which  do,  and  those  which 
do  not  yield  pyrogallio  acid. 

TAliSY.  The  herb  Tanaeetum  vulgare.  It 
contains,  according  to  Fromhers  and  Peschier, 
wax,  chlorophyll,  yellow  coloring  matter, 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  bitter  extractlTe,  gum, 
woody  fibre,  and 

Volatile  oiL  Yellow,  sometimes  green ;  of  a 
bitter  taste  and  spec.  gray.  962.  Bitter  ex- 
tracUve,  or  extractiye  consisting  partly  of 
resin. 

Tanacttie  acid.  Crystallizable,  and  precipi- 
tates lime,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead.  Leroy 
also  found  a  peculiar  inodorous  and  bitter  sub- 
stance, very  soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  water,  imparting  to  it 
howeyer  a  bitter  taste,  which  he  called  Tana- 

TANTALITE.  Mm.  See  Columbitb.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  spec.  gray,  yaries  from 
6-47  to  7-48. 

TANTALUM.    See  Colvmbium. 

TAPIOCA.  Pharm.  The  granular  fecula 
of  the  root  of  the  Cassava  (Jatropha  Manihot) 
plant.  Prepared  as  meal,  it  is  called  Mouuache 
or  C^fipa  (Brazilian  arrow-root).  It  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  forms  an  excellent  article  of 
diet  for  the  sick,  and  for  this  purpose  is  to  be 
boiled  in  water  and  seasoned  with  lemon  juice 
und  sugar.  The  ** pearl  tapioca"  sold  in  the 
shops  is  a  factitious  article  made  probably  from 
potato  starch. 

TAQUA  NUT.  Syn.  VegeUble  Ivory.  The 
fruit  of  the  PhyteUphae  macroearpoy  a  South 
American  plant  allied  to  the  palms.  Connel's 
analysis  gave ;  gum  6*78,  legumin  8-80,  albu- 
men -42,  fat  oil  0*78,  ash  0-61,  water  9-87, 
Hgnin  81-84. 

Mulder  expresses  its  composition  by  Cg^H,, 

TAR.  Syn.  Pix  liquida.  The  dark  viscid 
liquid  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  wood, 
and  consisting  of  pyrogenous  resin  dissolved  in 
TolaUle  oils  and  acetic  acid.  These  latter 
b^ng  e^ADo'Ated,  the  tar  hardens  into  Pitos. 


The  oil  of  tar  obtained  by  distillation 
of  essence  of  terpentine,  owing  its  dark  eolor 
to  the  presence  of  pyrogenous  oU  and  resin. 
PAKAPnif,  EupioNX,  Cbsasotb,  Pioamab, 
Capkomob,  and  Pittacal,  and  Pyroligneooa 
acid  are  also  products  of  the  distillation  of  tar. 

TARAXACUM.  Syn.  Dandelion.  The  root 
of  the  Leontodon  taraxacum.  The  Juice  con- 
tains, according  to  John  and  Squire,  resin, 
sugar,  gum,  inulin,  salts  of  potassa  and  lime, 
albumen,  gluten,  water,  and  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple, the 

Taraxadn  of  PoUex.  Crystallizable,  bitter, 
frisible  but  not  volatile,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

TART^ EMETIC.}    See  Tabtabic  Acm. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Ckem.  Found  by  Scheele 
originally  in  grape  juice,  but  existing  also  in 
madder,  potatoes,  quassia,  squills,  and  nam«r- 
ous  other  plants. 

Prep.  One  part  of  crude  tartar  (Aboal),  in 
powder,  is  boiled  'for  two  or  three  hours  in 
water  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  The  crystals 
which  form  on  cooling  are  to  be  redissolved  in 
water,  treated  with  4  pr.  ct.  of  bone-black  and 
pipe-day,  filtered,  and  set  aside  to  recrystal- 
lize.  In  this  way  tartrate  of  lime,  lees,  color- 
ing, and  other  foreign  matters  are  separated. 
To  these  -purified  crystals  dissolved  in  10  pta. 
of  i^ater,  powdered  chalk  is  to  be  added  until 
effervescence  ceases.  Insoluble  tartrate  of 
lime  and  soluble  (neutral)  tartrate  of  potassa 
are  formed.  To  convert  the  latter  into  the 
former,  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added.  Snl^ 
phate  of  lime  is  thus  formed  in  proportion 
sufficient  for  the  precipitation  of  the  neutral 
tartrate  of  potassa,  as  tartrate  of  lime.  Filter, 
wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  eliminates  the  acid,  and 
forms  insoluble  plaster  of  Paris.  The  filtered 
liquor,  on  evaporation,  will  yield  tartaric  acid, 
which  requires  several  crystallizations  for  its 
purification. 

Prop.  C^H^Ojo,  2  Aq  crystallized,  or  it 
may  be  written  ijfifi^^  HO.  Crystallizes  in 
colorless,  transparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
of  an  agreeable  sour  taste,  and  spec  gray. 
1*75.  Is  unalterable  in  the  air,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  readily  in  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  moulds  on  exposure,  and  yields  acetio 
and  butyracetic  acid.  It  combines  and  forma 
salts  with  all  the  oxides ;  but  caustic  alkalies 
in  excess  and  at  high  temperatures  produce 
its  decomposition  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Action  of  Heal.  According  to  Laurent  and 
Gerhardt  (Comptee  Rendue,  1848),  tartaric  acid 
may  become  modified  without  loss  or  any  change 
in  composition.  By  ftision  merely,  it  is  modi- 
fied into  a  mixture  of  two  acids  isomeric  nith 
the  original  acid,  metatartaric  and  isotartaiic 

Metatartarie  add.  Forms  crystallizable  mUs, 
distinguishaUe  frx>m  the  corresponding  tar- 
trates by  their  greater  solubility.  The  bi-salte 
of  ammonia,  CJI^AmOf ,  and  the  neutral  salts 
of  lime,  C^H^Ca.Of  -)-  8  Aq,  are  especially 
charaoterisuo  in  this  reject.  This  acid  and 
its  salts  are  converted  into  tartaric  acid  and 
tartrates,  by  ebullition. 

laoUtrtaric  add.  Its  neutral  salts  have  the 
composition  of  the  bi-tartrates,  and  hence  in 
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dto  BK>^estioii,  tartarie  acid  has  solely*  by  a 
Boleeiilar  transpositioii,  changed  its  capacity 
if  •Atnration.  The  neutral  isotartrate  of  lime, 
CLH.CaOf,  extremely  soluble  and  unorystalliza- 
bu.  If  heated,'  alters  into  neutral,  crystallizable 
DUteUrtrate  of  lime,  and  metatartario  acid. 

Tartrtlie  acid,  Cfifi^.  Obtained  by  heating 
tsrtario  acid  until  water  ceases  to  be  given  off. 
\m  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water,  and  Aimishes 
nits  of  the  formula  of  the  bitartrates,  minus 
I  eq.  of  water.  The  tartrelic  acid  of  Fremy 
li  a  deriratiye  of  tartralie  acid,  which  he  ob- 
fcslned  by  beating  tartaric  acid. 

By  a  still  higher  heat  tartaric  acid  may  be 
OOBTerted  into  an  oily  and  a  crystalline  pyro- 
genous  acid. 

According  to  Laurent  and  Qcrhardt,  the  so- 
Bftlled  insoluble,  anhydrous  acid,  which  Fremy 
obtiuned  by  heating  tartrelic  acid,  is  only  an 
isomorphic  condition  of  the  original  acid. 

Action  of  Ammonia.  When  ammoniacal  gas 
U  passed  over  anhydrous  tartaric  acid,  moist- 
Mied  with  alcohol, 

Tartraminate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  It  is 
fauolable  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
vmter.  (Laurent,  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm. 
be  p.  82G.) 

Action  of  Acids.  Oil  of  vitriol  abstracts 
vmter  from  tiirtaric  acid,  and  gives  products 
UAlogous  to  the  tartralie  and  tartreUc  acids 
of  Fremy.      Under  certain  circumstances  of 


time  and  temperature,  it  forms  sulphotartario 
acid,  or  disengages  carbonic  oxide  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  leaving  a  black,  undetermined 
residue.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  and  transforms 
tartaric  into  oxalic  acid. 

Action  of  Sugar.  Tartaric  acid,  according  to 
Vogel,  when  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sugar 
and  exposed  to  moist  air,  attracts  moisture, 
and  forms  with  absolute  alcohol  a  solution 
from  which  lime  precipitates  only  traces  of 
tartrate.  Neither  the  sugar  nor  tartaric  acid 
can  be  separated  from  the  alcoholic  or  the 
aqueous  solution,  in  crystals.  The  modifica- 
tion thus  produced  is  Fremy's  tartralie  acid 
{Chem.  Oaz.  iv.  160). 

Pyrotartarie  acid.  C^Yifi^  (Arppe).  Prepared 
by  distilling  Racemic  or  tartaric  acids,  the 
former  with  pumice-stone,  and  the  latter  with 
platinum-black  (Millon  and  Reiaet).  Crystal- 
lizes in  discoid  groups  of  long,  transparent 
prisms.  Is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether ; 
melts  at  212^  and  boils  at  d74<'.  The  formula 
of  its  silver  salt  is  AgO,  CgH.O,. 

Pyrotartarie  acid,  when  distilled  with  fused 
phosphoric  acid,  yields  anhydrous  acid,  CjH,0^ 
a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  44G°,  and 
remaining  liquid  at  14^.  From  its  alcoholic 
solution  water  throws  down  oily  drops,  which 
after  a  time  crystallize.  Below  is  Arppe's 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  formula  of  the  py- 
ro  tartrates : — 


C.H.O,  =  Pt. 
I.  Acid  Salts. 


CaO  Vt+  5  HO  Pt  +  2  HO 
FcjOjPta  -f  15  HO  Pt  -f  8  HO 
GO  P2^4-  3  HO  PJ^ 
NiO  Pt  -f  3  IlOPt 
BaOPt-f  H0Pt  +  2H0 


SrOJ*t  -f  HO  Pt  +  2  HO 

KO  Pt+  HO  Pt^ 

NaOlH-f  HOP^ 

AmO  Pt_+  HO  Pt__ 

3  BaOPt  4-  2  HOPt  -f  8  HO. 


__  _  11.  Neutral  Salts.  __ 

AgOPt  KOH-fHO  BaOPt4-2HO  CoO  Pt  +  8  HO 

PbO  Pt  SrO  Pt  +  HO  CaO  Pt  +  2  HO  CoO  Vt+  HO 

ZnOPt_  ZnOPt-4-HO  CoOPt4-2HO  MnOPt-f3HO 

Fe^3  Pt  CuO  Ft  4-  2  HO  MnO  Ft  +  HO. 

NiOPt+2HO     MgOPt-f4H0     ZnOPt-f8HO  MgO  Pt -f  6  HO 

PbO  Pt  +  2  HO     MgO  Pt  -f  HO         ZnO  Pt  +  HO  NaO  Pt  +  6  HO. 

_  III.  Basic  Salts. 

~  8PbO,^  ♦  _ 

2CuO,Pt-f  2H0 

2  SnO,  Pt 

2  ZnO,  Pt  +  HO 


AljOjPtj+HO 
Fej03Ptj4.  6  HO 
3  FcjOj,  Pt 
9FejO„Pt+HO 


2  BigO,,  Pt,  -f  2  HO 
2  Fe80„J?t3  -f  HO 
2  U,0„  Pt,  +  HO. 


(Liebig's  Annalen,  Ixvi.  73,  and  Chem.  Gaz.  vi.  818.) 


Tartrates. 
The  neutral  salts  have  the  formula  2  RO,  f, 
■Bd  the  acid  salto  RO,  HO,  Y.  All  of  the  tar- 
trates emit  the  odor  of  caramel,  when  heated 
•bore  892^.  The  soluble  neutral  salts  become 
ItSB  so  upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the 
Mid ;  this  addition  dissolves  those  which  are 
iasoliible  or  only  sparingly  soluble.  The  tar- 
Irfttes  insoluble  in  water,  are  distinguished  by 
IMr  ready  solubility  in  aqua  ammonis  and 
«rastlOi>otMM. 


Tartrate  of  Potassa  (neutral).  2  KO,  HO,  C. 
H^OiQ.  Prepared  by  neutralizing  cream  of 
tartar  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  Crystallises 
in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Bi'tartraU  of  Potassa.  Syn.  Cream  of  tartar, 
Supertartrate  of  potassa.  KO,  HO,T.  Drops 
as  crude  tartar  or  argol  from  sour  wines,  and 
purified  as  directed  for  the  preparation  of  tar- 
tarie tioid.  Cry«UX\^«a  \ii\l«x^,  csr^i^iA^  ^^3&n^^ 
rhombio,  orlrteKii!^  fax-ijL<aift^Y^v3s«Da.   ^tVws 
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«re  slightly  acidio  the  taste  and  to  test-paper, 
unalterable  in  the  air,  but  fnsible  and  deoom- 

rrable  by  heat  into  carbon  and  carbonate, 
soluble  in  18  pts.  hot  and  200  pts.  of  cold 
water,  in  the  strong  mineral  acids,  in  caustic 
and  carbonated  soda  and  potassa,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohoL 

Tartrate  of  Oxide  of  EihyL  Syn.  TartroTinic 
acid.  AeO,  HO,Y  [ChUrin  Varry),  Crystal- 
lizes in  long,  rhombic  prisms,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  fScohol,  but  hisoluble  in  ether.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  bases. 

Soluble  Tartar,  Syn.  Tartrate  of  potassa  and 
boracio  acid.  KO,"f ,  BO,  (Dufios),  Prepared 
by  heating  together  47^  pts.  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  15^  pts.  of  boracio  acid  with  water,  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  Forms  a  white, 
amorphous  acid  mass,  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

8eignette*9  Salt.  .  Syn.  Tartrate  of  soda  and 
cotassa,  Rochelle  salt  CgH^O.Q,  2  HO  (KO, 
NaO,  6  HO).  Prepared  by  dissolving  together 
in  water  1  pt  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
and  1^  pts.  of  cream  of  tartar.  Crystallizes 
in  large,  transparent,  right  rhombic,  6,  8,  and 
10-sided  prisms. 

Tartar  Emetic.  Syn.  Tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa,  Tartarized  antimony.  CgH^Oi^, 
2  HO,  KO,  SbjO,.  Prepared  by  triturating 
together  8  pts.  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  4  pts. 
of  cream  of  tartar,  thinning  with  water,  and 
heating  the  mixture  at  ISS^,  until  complete 
solution.  Filter  and  evaporate,  to  form  crys- 
tals. Forms  octahedral  crystals  of  great  bril- 
liancy. They  whiten  on  exposure,  lose  1  eq. 
of  water  at  212<',  and  2  eqs.  at  442<'.  Is  solu- 
ble in  14  pts.  cold,  and  2  pts.  boiling  water, 
and  precipitable  from  the  latter  in  fine  powder, 
by  excess  of  alcohoL 

The  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  and  antimony 
consists  of  3  f  ,  8  KO,  SbO,. 

AmmorUated  Tartar.  Syn.  Tartrate  of  po- 
tassa and  ammonia.  T,  KO,  Ad  H^O  -|-  Aq. 
Prepared  by  neutralizing  cream  of  tartar  with 
ammonia,  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  Crys- 
tallizes in  large,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms, 
soluble  in  water. 

TARTROVINIC  ACID.    See  Tartabio  Acid. 

TASTE.  Chem.  One  of  the  properties  of 
bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  pun- 
gent, like  mustard ;  saline,  like  common  salt, 
nitre,  &c. ;  bitter,  like  aloes ;  astringent,  like 
oak  bark ;  sweet,  acid,  alkaline,  &C.  In  mine- 
ralogy it  is  also  employed  to  distinguish  a  few 
minerals:  salt,  trona,  borax,  copperas,  &c. 

TAURIN.  Chem.  Redtenbacher  (Liebig't 
Annalen^  1848)  gives  as  its  formula  C^NH-OjSg, 
equal  to  bisulphate  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  in 
about  the  same  state  of  condensation  as  cya- 
nate  of  ammonia  in  urea.     See  Bile. 

TAUTOLITE.  Min.  A  mineral  from  Laacher 
lake,  related  to  chrysolite,  but  not  well  ex- 
amined. 

TEA.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Tkea  Chirun- 
iitf  an  evergreen  plant,  native  to  China  and 
Japan.  An  aqueous  decoction  forms  the  well- 
known  refreshing  beverage.  The  different 
varieties  of  tea  are  all  from  the  same  species, 
though  classified  under  the  two  grand  divisions 
at  green  and  black  teas.  Their  difi^erenoe  exists 
In  the  mode  of  culture,  preparation,  and  the 


nature  of  the  soil  vipon  which  grown,  the  latter 
having  an  important  influence  upon  the  aroma 
(due  to  essential  oil),  upon  which  its  commer- 
cial value  mainly  depends. 

Warington  has  shovm  {Chem.  Oaz.  iL  196) 
that  the  difference  in  tint  is  owing  to  adventi- 
tious substances  mechanically  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  curled  leaves.  This  pulvemlent 
coating  upon  green  tea  vras  proved  by  chemical 
and  microscopic  investigation,  to  be  Prosnan 
blue  and  sulphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  silica, 
alumina,  (probably  kaolin),  and  magnesia.  It 
was  also  ascertained  that  the  bloom  and  ^nt 
characteristic  of  teas  is  iipparted  by  a  mixture 
of  gypsum  and  some  appropriate  vegetable 
color;  hence  the  teas  as  they  reach  as  are 
always  adulterated. 

The  constituents  of  green  tea  are  (aocor^Bog 
to  Mulder),  in  100  pts.  :— 

VolatUeoil 0-79 

Chlorophyll 2-22 

Wax 0-28 

Resin 2-22 

Glim 8-66 

Salts 5-66 

Tannin 17-80 


Thein  (CAFTEn.)..  0«48 
Extractive,  trace 

of  apotheme  ...22*80 
Muriatic  extract  23-60 

Albumen 8-00 

Lignin 17-68 


Black  tea  contains,  in  100  pts. : — 


Volatile  oU 0-60 

Chlorophyll 1-84 

Resin 3-64 

Gum 7-28 

Albumen 2-80 

lignin 28-82 


Tannin 12-88 

Thein  (Capfbir)..  0-46 

Extractive 19-88 

Apotheme. 1-48 

Muriatic  extract  19-12 
Salts 5-24 


The  average  of  water  in  green  teas  is  10  pr. 
ct.,  and  in  black  teas  8  pr.  ct 

Peligot  has  ascertained  that  the  proportiooi 
soluble  in  hot  water  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  leaf.  He  found  the  average  in  100  pts.  aa 
follows : — 

Soluble  puti*. 

Dry  black  teas 48-2 

Dry  green  teas 47*1 

Black  teas  in  their  commercial  state ....  88-4 
Green  teas       «*        "        "        **     ....  48-4 

Peligot's  researches  also  prove  that  thein  not 
only  exists  in  far  larger  quantities  than  has 
hitherto  been  admitted,  but  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal nitrogenous  substance.  This  chemist 
obtained  fr^m  100  pts.  of — 

Thdn. 

Hyson 2-40 

Another  kind.... 2-66 

Mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  gun-  ^ 
powder,  imperial  hyson,  caper,  and  v  2*70 

pekoe j 

Gunpowder 6-22 

Another  kind 8-60 

(Oonptei  Rendu*,  1848.) 

TEARS.  The  Hmpid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
lachrymsl  glands.  Their  composition  has  not 
been  accurately  determined. 

TEETH.  Consist  of  three  portions,  the 
osseous  part,  or  dentine;  the  enamel,  or  su- 
perior covering  of  the  bony  substance;  and 
the  cortical  matter,  overlaying  the  enamel  <tf 
the  crown. 

The  following  Sa  Von  Bibra's  analyses  of 
human  teeth : — 
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Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  fluoride  of  ^  g^.^ 

calciom / 

Cftrbonate  of  lime 8*88 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 2*55 

Salts 0-97 

Cartilage 6-97 

Fat a  trace 


Molar  tooth  of  a 
woman  aged  26  yeazs. 


OfMOpa  portioik. 

e7-64 

7-97 
2*49 
1-00 
20-42 
0-58 


MoUr  tooth  of 
an  adult  muL, 


SnamtL 
89-82 

4-87 
1-84 
0-88 
8-89 
0-20 


OMH>ua  partiun. 

66-72 

8-86 
1-08 
0-83 
27-61 
0-40 


{8imon*i  Ckemittry  of  Man^  p.  607.) 


The  pretended  destmoUTe  action  of  sugar 
upon  teeth,  is  denied  by  Marchand  (Cham.  Oat, 
T.  812>  and  others.  A  practical  renitation  ex- 
ists, also,  in  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  teeth 
of  the  plantation  negroes,  who  are  constantiy 
chewing  the  sugar-cane. 

Decayed  teeth  are  repaired  by  plugs  of  gold, 
tin,  and  cement.  The  first  is  by  far  the  more 
dorable ;  the  latter  should  never  be  used,  par- 
ticularly, as  in  the  case  of  <*  Sucoedaneum,'' 
where  tboy  contain  mercury,  which  produces 
saliyation,  and  ultimately  poisons  the  system^ 
White  gutta  percha,  precipitated  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  by  ether,  and  softened  under 
water,  makes  a  very  excellent  temporary  plug. 

Of  the  cements,  that  known  as  Dr.  Oster- 
meyer*8,  is  one  of  the  least  olj^^onable.  It 
is  made  by  quickly  mixing  together  13  pts.  pure 
and  finely  powdered  caustic  lime,  and  12  pts. 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  immediately 
compressing  a  q.  t.  into  the  dried  cayity  of  the 
tootL  In  a  short  time  it  becomes  very  hard 
and  firm,  from  the  formation  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  tooth  is  thus  rendered  solid  and 
serviceable.  Asbestos,  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  West  India  copal  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  tinctured  with  oil  of  peppermint,  is  some- 
times used  as  a  temporary  cement  The  hollow 
of  the  tooth  should  be  moistened  with  a  tinc- 
ture of  guiacum  and  myrrh,  previous  to  its 
application. 

Finely  divided  asbestos,  immersed  in  <*  col- 
lodion" or  ethereal  solution  of  gun  cotton, 
slightiy  narcotized  with  morphia,  has  recentiy 
been  recommended  as  an  effectual  remedy  for 
toothache. 

TELLURIC  BISMUTH.  Min.  Tetradymite, 
Bomite.  Cryst.  Hexagonal,  foliated.  H.^2. 
G.  2=3  7*5.  Lead-gray,  steel-gray;  metallic 
shining ;  opake ;  sectile,  soils  paper  slightly ; 
follsB  not  elastic.  Fuses  readily  on  charcoal, 
tineing  the  flame  blue,  forms  a  white  coating 
iriu  reddish  border ;  in  an  open  tube  it  fuses, 
gives  the  odor  and  a  red  sublimate  of  selenium, 
emits  white  fumes,  and  a  yellowish  white  subli- 
mate of  tellurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  brownish 
white  residue.  Form.  BiTe^,  in  which  a  portion 
of  Te  is  replaced  by  sulphur  in  the  Hungarian 
tetradymite,  and  by  selenium  in  the  Virginian 
mineraL  Occurs  at  Schemniti,  Retzbanya; 
Virginia,  U.  S. 

TELLURIC  LEAD.  See  Fouatbd  Txllu- 
miux.  Another  species  is  described  by  G.  Rose, 
with  three  rectangular  cleavages.  H.  ss  3. 
G.  =s  8-159.  Tin-white ;  metallic ;  sectile.  Be- 
havior similar  to  foliated  tellux^nm,  leaving 
silver  instead  of  gold.  Form.  Pb  Te,  with  a 
littie  Ag  Te.  From  the  Savodinsky  mine,  on 
the  Altai  Mountains. 

TELLURIC    SILVER.     JUm.     In   coarse- 


rained  masses.  H.  s  2  —  2*5.  G.  =  8-31  -^ 
38.  Lead-gray,  steel-gray;  metallic.  It  fuses 
in  an  open  tube,  and  gives  a  slight  sublimate ; 
it  does  not  coat  charcoal,  and  leave  a  brittie 
silver-globule.  Form.  AgTe.  From  the  Savo- 
dinsky mine,  on  the  Altai  Mountains. 

TELLURIUM.  Jfm.  Oer.  Gediegen  Syl- 
van, and  Tellur.  Cryst  six-sided  prisms ;  also 
massive  and  granular.  H.  =  2  —  2*5.  G.  ^ 
5.7—6-1.  Tin-white;  metallic;  brittie.  Fuses 
and  volatilises  on  coal,  with  much  smoke  and 
a  greenish  flame,  leaving  oxide  of  iron ;  in  a 
tube  it  behaves  similarly,  and  gives  a  subli- 
mate, which  fhses  to  clear  drops  of  tellurous 
acid.  Form.  Te,  containing  some  iron  and  gold. 
Talathna,  Transylvania. 

TELLURIUM.  Chem,  Sylvan,  Tellur.  Its 
existence  was  surmised  by  Miiller  v.  Reidfen- 
stein  in  1782,  and  proved  by  Klaproth  in  1798, 
but  nearly  all  its  properties  and  combinations 
were  investigated  by  Berzelius.  It  is  among 
the  rarest  elements,  occurring  in  native  tellu- 
rium, telluric  bismuth,  foliated  tellurium,  gra- 
phic tellurium,  &c. 

1.  Prq>,  From  telluric  bismuth,  by  mixing 
the  powdered  ore  with  an  equal  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  and  a  little  olive  oil 
to  make  a  stiff  dough,  heating  it  first  carefully 
in  a  well-covered  platinum  crucible  to  char  the 
oil,  then  to  a  white  heat,  pulverizing  the  mass 
rapidly,  and  washing  it  on  a  covered  filter  with 
boiled  water,  which  dissolves  chiefly  telluret, 
seleniuret  and  sulphuret  of  idkali.  By  blow- 
ing air  through  the  clear  liquid,  tellurium  is 
precipitated ;  it  is  washed  on  a  filter,  collected, 
fUsed  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to 
free  it  from  impurities.  From  telluric  silver 
it  is  obtained  either  by  heating  it  in  a  stream 
of  chlorine,  or  by  heating  it  with  1  pt  nitre 
and  1}  pts.  carbonate  of  potassa,  extracting 
with  water,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  mix- 
ing with  charcoal  powder,  drying  thoroughly, 
and  then  treating  it  like  telluric  bismuth.  Tel- 
luric gold  is  first  boiled  with  muriatic  acid 
several  times  and  washed  with  boiling  water  to 
remove  sulphurets,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  decanted  from  gold,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  the 
tellurium  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  or 
an  alkaline  bisulphite.  When  in  solution  it  is 
separated  Arom  a  large  number  of  metals  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  fVom  the  precipitated 
sulphuret,  tellurium,  with  antimony,  arsenic, 
&c.,  is  extracted  by  sulphydrate  of  ammonium, 
and  when  in  solution  again  as  tellurous  acid, 
is  precij^tated  as  metal  by  sulphurous  acid  or 
a  sulphite.  The  separation  of  selenium  and 
tellurium  is  best  effected,  converting  them  into 
seleniated  and  tellurated  alkali,  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre,  (a(ter  previous 
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oxidation  by  nitric  acid  or  aqna  rcgia),  dis- 
soMng  in  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid  and 
nitrate  of  baryta.  Seleniate  of  baryta  remains 
undissolved. 

Prop.  When  fused  it  is  tin-white,  metallic, 
Instrons,  very  brittle,  spec.  grav.  6 '188 — 6*244; 
crystallizing  in  hexagonal  or  rhombic  forms; 
when  precipitated  it  is  a  brown  powder ;  fuses 
below  600^,  boils  at  a  full  red  heat,  giving  a 
yellow  vapor ;  above  its  fusing  point  it  bums 
in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame  to  tellurous  acid ; 
oxidized  to  tellurous  acid  by  nitric  acid  and 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  to  telluric  acid  by  fiision  with 
alkaline  nitrate.  8ym.  Te.  £q.  CI  4GI  IJ. 
H  B  1,  or  80176  O  «  100.  Ben,) 

TellureU.  Tellurium  and  potassium,  when 
heated,  unite  with  a  strong  evolution  of  heat 
and  light,  forming  a  metallic,  crystalline  com- 

Sound  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  color,  soluble 
I  water  with  a  purple  color.     The  telluret  of 
sodium  is  similar. 

2.  Tellurout  add.  Oxide  of  Tellurium.  TeO,. 
Made  by  evaporating  the  nitric  solution  of  the 
metal  to  dryness,  and  gently  heating ;  if  eva- 
porated spontaneously,  i^rfstallizes ;  and  still 
better  by  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  bichloride 
of  tellurium  in  muriatic  acid  with  boiling  water 
and  letting  it  cool,  the  acid  separates  in  small 
8-hedra.  It  becomes  yellow  by  heating,  and 
fusing  at  a  beginning  red-heat  to  a  transparent 
yellow  liquid,  volatilizing  slightly,  congeals  on 
copling  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  Its  hydrate 
is  made  by  precipitating  an  alkaline  tellurite 
by  nitric  acid  in  very  slight  excess,  stirring  it 
for  some  time,  and  washing  in  a  filter  with  ice- 
water.  A  white  powder,  reddening  litmus, 
losing  its  water  at  104®.  The  dry  acid  dis- 
solves slightly  in  water,  and  the  solution  does 
not  redden  litmus ;  Uie  hydrate  is  more  soluble, 
the  solution  has  acid  reaction,  decomposes  at 
104°,  precipitating  dry  acid.  The  hydrate  dis- 
solves in  acids  as  an  oxide,  forming  salts,  which 
have  a  similar  taste  and  emetic  effect  with  salts 
of  antimonic  oxide.  Metallic  tellurium  is 
thrown  down  from  their  solutions  by  many  of 
the  metals,  sulphurous  aqid  and  alkidine  bisul- 
phites, tin-salt  and  copperas ;  precipitates 
white  by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  (soluble 
in  excess  of  alkali),  by  phosphate  of  soda, 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  mercurous  oxide; 
blackish  brown,  by  sulpho-hydrogen  and  sul- 

£hide  of  ammonium  (soluble  in  excess  of  the 
ktter) ;    grayish  blue   by  ammonia-oxide  of 
copper ;  yellow  by  tincture  of  galls. 

TeUuriUt.  As  an  acid,  it  rea4ily  unites  with 
the  alkalies  by  fusion  or  in  the  wet  way ;  other 
salts  are  obtained  by  precipitation  with  the 
alkaline,  or  by  fiising  Uie  acid  and  oxide  to- 
gether. An  oxide  unites  with  1,  2  or  4  of  the 
acid.  The  salts  are  colorless,  if  the  base  be 
bo;  fusible,  congealing  crystalline;  generally 
reducible  by  ignition  with  charcoal  to  metallic 
tellurets;  the  alkaline  are  readily  soluble  in 
^water;  the  alkaline-earthy,  difficultly;  the  rest 
'insoluble;  nearly  idl  are  soluble  in  strong  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  solutions  give  the  reactions 
of  oxide  of  tellurium,  unless  a  strong  base  in- 
terfere. 

8.  TeUurieacid,    TeOg.  Obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing tellurous  acid  in  twice  as  much  potassa  lye 
as  is  necessary  for  saturation,  passing  chlorine 
through  the  Uquid  untU  the  precipitate  re-dis- 
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solves  and  it  smells  of  chlorine,  supersaturating 
with  ammonia  and  adding  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  ensues, 
washing  the  latter  with  ice-water,  drying  it  at 
a  gentie  warmth,  decomposing  I  pt.  of  this 
tellurate  of  baryta  by  1  pt  oil  of  vitriol  with 
4 — 8  pte.  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  crystallize,  first  in  a  water-bath,  and  then 
spontaneously.  It  is  less  completely  chan|^ 
into  telluric  acid  by  fbslon  at  low  redness  with 
nitre.  It  forms  large  colorless  crystals,  irith- 
out  an  acid,  but  a  metallic  taste ;  form.  TeO,-f- 
3  HO ;  they  retain  their  water  at  212<',  lose  2 
eqs.  water  at  820®,  the  8d  eq.  below  redness, 
leaving  the  dry  acid,  and  at  a  still  higher  heat 
lose  oxygen,  becoming  tellurous  acid.  The  diy 
acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  hydrate  and 
crystallized  are  slowly  but  quite  soluble,  the 
latter  dissolving  in  every  proportion  in  boiling 
water. 

TelluraUt,  It  is  a  Tery  feeble  acid,  and  the 
hydrate  only  drives  out  so  much  alkali  front 
the  carbonates  that  a  bi-tellurate  is  formed.  It 
unites  witii  },  },  1,  2  and  4  pts.  base.  The 
alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  the  qnadri- 
salts  least;  those  of  the  alkaline-eartlis  are 
less  soluble,  of  the  metals  proper  still  less  or 
not  at  all ;  the  soluble  salts  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  -barium,  soluble  in 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  they  are  easily  re> 
duced  to  tellurites  by  heat,  and  to  teUnrets  by 
heating  with  charcoiti.  Benelius  assumes  two 
modifications  of  telluric  acid,  the  anhydroys 
and  that  in  the  hydrate.  When  4  eq.  of  the 
hydrated  acid  are  dissolved  with  1  eq.  oarfoo- 
nate  of  potassa  in  boiling  water,  and  cooled 
slowly,  the  quadritellurate  crystallizes  out 
white,  witii  the  form.  KO,  4  TcOj  -f  4  HO.  If 
this  salt  be  gentiy  ignited,  it  forms  a  yellow 
powder,  containing  the  insoluble  modificatioii, 
and  the  powder  itself  is  insoluble  in  the  cold  in 
water,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  aeide, 
and  in  potassa  lye;  soluble  in  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  In  fusing  potassa,  which  changes  the 
acid  into  the  soluble  modification.  Qoadritel- 
lurates  of  soda  act  similarly. 

4.  Telluretted  hydrogen.  Tellurhydrio  add. 
HTe.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  muriatic  a<ad 
on  telluret  of  potassium,  zinc  or  iron,  is  a 
colorless  gas,  smelling  like  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, soluble  in  water,  which  decomposes  it, 
precipitating  tellurium. 

6.  Sulphur,  a.  Bi-sulphnret,  Te  S^  obtained 
brownish  black  by  passing  sulphohydrogen 
through  the  solution  of  a  tellurite,  or  by  expos- 
ing a  solution  of  an  alkaline  bi-sulphuret  to  the 
air  as  a.  shining  black,  half-metallic  crust  It 
swells  up  by  heat,  half  fusing,  and  is  sdohle 
in  caustic  alkali.  Su^hoteUurites,  It  forms 
salts  with  other  sulphides,  whose  general 
formula  is  3  MS,  TeS,.  Those  of  the  alkalies 
are  obtained  by  passing  sulphohydrogen 
through  8  solution  of  their  tellurites ;  the  alka- 
line-earthy salts  are  made  by  boiling  solntions 
of  their  sulphurets  with  bisulphuret  of  tellu- 
rium. The  alkaline  salts  are  brownish  yellow 
when  dry,  pale  yellow  in  crystals  or  in  solu- 
tion ;  tiiey  are  soluble  in  water  and  decompose 
by  exposure ;  the  dry  salts  keep  for  some  tune. 
The  salts  of  the  metals  proper  are  obtained  by 
double  decomposition;  they  are  generally 
brown  while  moist,  black  when  dry.    b,  Ter- 
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•ttlplraret  TeS,.  Obtainad  by  pMsing  ralpho- 
hydrogen  throagh  a  eolation  of  tellnrio  acid,  is 
biaokiBh  gray,  metallic,  and  forms  sulpho-tel- 
Itutttes,  which  baye  not  been  minutely  studied. 

6.  Chlorine,  a.  Proloehloride,  TeCl,  obtained  by 
passing  a  gentle  stream  of  chlorine  over  tellu- 
rium or  its  dry  acids,  at  a  high  heat,  is  black, 
fusible,  Tolatile,  with  a  Taper  resembling  the 
Tiolet  of  iodine  in  color,  decomposed  by  water 
into  tellurous  acid  and  tellurium ;  it  combines 
with  salammoniac.  b.  Bichloride,  TeOl,,  ob- 
tained by  passing  chlorine  in  excess  oyer  heated 
tellurium,  until  the  black  liquid  becomes  dark 
red  and  finally  yellow ;  on  congealing,  it  forms 
a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is  fusible,  and 
may  be  sublimed,  is  deliquescent  and  gradu- 
ally deoonfposes  with  water,  or  in  its  muriatic 
solution,  forming  tellurite  o/bickloride;  the  latter 
is  crystallizable  and  decomposable  by  water 
into  a  solution  of  chloride  and  a  sediment  of 
tellurous  acid.  Bichloride  of  tellurium  and  pot- 
assium is  obtained  by  dissolying  chloride  of 
potassium  in  a  nniriatic  solution  of  tellurous 
acid  and  letting  it  stand ;  chloride  of  potassium 
first  separates,  and  lastly,  yellow  crystals  of 
the  new  compound.  The  corresponding  am- 
monium salt  is  made  direct,  and  forms  yellow 
crystals. 

7.  Bromide  is  made  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  the  two  elements  wiUi  excess  of  bromine ;  a 
▼iolet  Taper  condensing  in  black  crystals.  The 
bihromide,  TeBr,,  is  made  by  adding  powdered 
tellurium  to  bromine  in  a  tube  surrounded  by 
ice,  and  eyaporating  off  the  excess  of  bromine. 
A  red,  fusible  mass,  which  congeals  crystalline, 
and  sublimes  in  yellow  Taper,  condensible  to 
yellow  crystals ;  it  dissoWes  in  a  little  water, 
from  which  it  may  again  be  crystallised.  Its 
81^  with  chloride  of  potassium  is  similarly 
made  to  the  chloride-compound. 

8.  Iodide,  Tel,  is  made  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  1  eq.  Te  with  a  little  more  than  1  eq.  iodine, 
and  sublimes  in  black,  metallic  crystals.  Bin- 
iodide,  Teln,  made  by  digesting  hydrate  of  tel- 
luric oxide  with  iodohydric  acid,  is  black, 
crystalline,  fusible  with  decomposition,  decom- 
posed slowly  by  cold  water,  readily  by  hot, 
which  leayes  tellurite  of  biniodide  of  tellurium. 
It  also  forms  double  salts  with  other  iodides, 
and  with  hydriodic  acid. 

9.  Fluoride  is  obtained  by  subliming  the  fol- 
lowing body,  tellurite  of  bifluoride  of  tellurium. 
The  latter  is  made  by  dissoWing  tellurous  in 
flunhydric  acid  and  eyaporating.  After  sub- 
liming the  fluoride,  the  residue  is  a  tellurite- 
fiuoride,  richer  in  tellurous  acid. 

TELLUROUS  ACID.  Min,  Found  in  a  thin 
coating  on  natiye  Tellurium. 

TENANTITE.  Min,  Oraukupferers.  Cryst. 
Regular,  12-hedron  with  cube,  |-hedron  and 
y-hedron.  H.  =  8-6-4.  G.  =.  4 •376—4 -491. 
Blackish  lead-gray ;  metallic ;  fracture  uneven, 
with  reddish  gray  streak.  On  coal  it  emits 
arsenical  ftimes,  and  leayes  a  magnetic  slag  by 

fusion.  Form.  ^  »  |   V  AsS,,  in  which  some 

of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  replaced  by  sul- 
phuret  of  sine.     From  the  Cornish  mines. 

TEPHROITE.     See  Manoakosilioats. 

TERBIUM.     Chem,    See  YxTanrM. 

TEREBEN.    See  TBRPBimini  and  Camphht. 

TERENITE.  Min.  Cryst.  Qoadratio.  H.a2. 


0.as2*63.  Tellowish  white  or  green;  pearly, 
feeble ;  brittle.  It  fiises  in  the  outer  flame  to 
a  white  enamel,  in  the  inner  with  intumescence 
to  a  blebby  glass ;  gives  a  blue  color  with  co- 
balt From  Antwerp,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  N.  T. 
JShnmont, 

TERPENTINE.  Syn.  Terebinthina.  The 
resinous,  semi-solid  exudation  of  the  whole 
genus  of  pinus  belonging  to  the  Coniferce  family. 
The  Carolina  or  American  terpentine  is  ob- 
tained from  incisions  made  in  the  Fmu$  paku- 
iris  and  ttrda^  Venice  terpentine  is  from  the 
Pintu  lariz.  By  distillation  with  water  essen- 
tial oil  passes  over  and  resin  remains.  The 
different  varieties  are  distingpiished  by  their 
proportions  of  oil  and  resin. 

OH  of  terpentine,  Syn.  Terebentbene.  Used 
in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  and  as  a  thinner  and 
drier  of  paints.  The  oil  obtained  at  the  first 
distillation  contains  resin,  formic  and  other 
acids,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  distilla- 
tion with  water  and  subsequent  rectification 
over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.  CgQ,  H,j.  A  clear,  colorless,  very  fluid 
essence,  of  strong  balsamic  odor,  and  sharp, 
biting  taste.  Spec.  grav.  0-86  at  71-6.  When 
pure,  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  boils  at  812**, 
and  gives  a  vapor  of  spec.  grav.  4*764.  Cooled 
to  — 16-6  it  drops  white  crystals  of  hydrate. 
Is  insoluble  in  water  but  (Ussolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fat  oils.  Spirits  of 
terpentine  polarises  to  the  left,  but  this  pro- 
perty is  essentially  modified  by  heat  and  other 
circumstances.     See  Camphkn. 

Hydrate  of  Terpentine,  Syn.  Terpine,  Ter- 
pentine, Camphor.  Formula  C20H22+  6  aq. 
(Wi^^«r*)=C,oH„-|-6aq. 

Drops  spontaneously  from  the  oil  at  very  low 
temperatures  or  by  long  standing,  and  formed 
artificially  according  to  Wiggers,  (Ch,  Oaz,  iv. 
,864),  by  prolonged  contact  of  the  essence  with 
nitric  acid  and  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  right 
rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  200  parts  of  cold 
and  22  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  to  217^,  it 
melts  and  becomes  anhydrous,  C^oHmO..  This 
latter  is  a  crystaUine  milky  mass,  wmcn  meltf 
at  21?*,  boils  at  489^,  and  sublimes  when  ex- 
posed to  air  into  shining  prisms. 

Terpine,  by  the  action  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
weakest  acid  upon  its  aqueous  solution,  and  dis- 
tillation is  entirely  transformed  into — 

Terpenole.  Cj^H  ,,0.  A  colorless,  oily  li  quid, 
with  the  odor  of  hyacinths.  Spec.  grav.  0  862 ; 
boiling  point  884^ 

For  die  compounds  of  the  above  hydrates, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  see  Camphin.  Oxida- 
tion  of  the  Oil.  By  exposure  to  air,  the  oil 
reslnifies  and  yields  also  formic  acid.  When 
heated  with  litharge,  a  new  acid  is  formed; 
the 

T&^tinic  add.  C^H.O^.  Separates  from  al- 
cohol in  delicate  white  crystals,  and  forms 
compounds  with  the  metallic  oxides. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  jiitric '  acid,  the 
oil  is  converted  into  a  nitrogenous  resin,  and 
Terebenie  add.  Syn.  TerpenUnic  or  Terebic 
acid.  C.^HjOy,  HO,  (Bromeis).  Crystallises 
in  small,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  non-vola^ 
tile.  Rabourdin  (Chem,  Oaz,  ill.  287)  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  obtained  TerebiUe  add  identical  in 
composition  with  the  above,  but  differing  in 
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properties.  Is  soluble  in  aloohd,  hot  water, 
and  ether,  and  forms  salts,  which  are  nearly 
all  soluble.  The  neutral  lead  salt,  PbO,  C,^ 
H9O7,  is  in  white  crystals.  The  acid  f^ises  at 
892®,  without  loss  of  weight,  but  aboT^  that 
temperature  decomposes  into  carbonic  and  Py- 
roterebilic  acids.  The  latter,  CjjHjoO^.  is  a 
colorless,  oily  fluid,  which  retains  liquidity  to 
4**.  Is  of  a  pungent  taste,  and  caustic  to  the 
skin.  Does  not  alter  on  exposure  to  air,  dis- 
soWes  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms 
difficultly  orystallizable  salts  of  Uie  composi- 
tion BO,  C„H,0,. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  prussio  and 
oxalic  acids  and  ammonia  are  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oU  of 
terpentine ;  and  Cailliot  (Comptm  lUndiUf  xxiii. 

{>.  920)  has  obtained  three  new  acids,  as  fol- 
ows: — 

Terephthalic  acid.  C,-HjOg  ta  C,jH^Oe  + 
2  HO.  Is  isomeric  witn  Laurent's  phthalic 
acid,  from  which,  however,  it  is  sufficiently 
distinct  Is  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  when  heated  with  hy- 
drate of  lime,  is  entirely  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  benxole.  If  heated  alone,  a 
portion  sublimes,  unaltered,  and  another  part 
passes  into  carbonic  acid  and  benxole.  Nearly 
all  the  salts  of  this  acid  are  crystallisable. 

Terebenzk  and,  Cj^H^O^  «  O^.Efi^  -f  HO. 
Closely  resembles  benzoic  acid,  m>m  which  it 
diflfers  only  by  one  eq.  of  hydrogen.  The  two 
need  not  be  confounded,  however,  for  the  tere- 
benzio  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  needles  instead  of  laminie. 
It  moreover  melts  at  836®,  while  benzoic  fuses 
at  248®. 

Terechtytenie  add,  8yn.  Terechrysio  acid. 
C^H^Oj  ss  CgHjO^  -I-  HO.  An  orange-yeUow, 
deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Forms  soluble  salts,  with  a  large 
number  of  bases. 

In  the  resinous' mass  from  which  these  three 
acids  were  separated,  Cailliot  detected  three 
substances,  allied  in  physical  and  chemical 
roperties  to  the  natural  resins.  The  first,  a. 
40^24^20'  ii^Boluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalies, 
corresponding  to  the  sub-resins;  the  second, 
b.  C.»H.^O,Q,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  alkalies,  and  corresponding  to  the  neutral 
resins ;  for  example,  abietin ;  and,  thirdly,  e. 
C^^Hj^O,^,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  alkalies, 
and  very  analogous  to  colophony. 

Action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  oil.  The 
products  are  a  liquid  and  a  soUd  compound. 

1.  Rydroeklorateo/iir4baUhhi(6om).  Syn.- 
Artificial  Camphor.  Muriate  of  Camphbh  or 
of  Dadtl,  Formula  CgpH,,,  HCl.  Crystal- 
lizes f^om  boiling  alcohol  in  flexible  needles, 
which  are  white  and  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  802®, 
boils  at  829®,  and  sublimes,  only  partially  al- 
tered. By  distillation  over  lime  heated  to  red- 
ness, the  HCl  acid  is  removed,  and  Dadyl  (Tere- 
ben,  Camphilen)  passes  over.  (SeeCAMPHSN.) 

2.  Liqttid  Muriate  of  TVr^enMin.  Syn.  Hy- 
drochlorate  of  T^^bdn.  Formula  C«oH,0, 
HCl.  A  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  insoluble  in 
and  lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  By  distillation  over  caustic  lime,  it 
yields  Penet/l,  (Pencylen,  Wr4bylen),  foy  tho 
properties  of  whlc^  see  Camphbm. 
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Action  ofSUIfimfieaM  vpom  OU  of  Terpmiku, 
The  careful  addition  of  ^  of  oil  of  vitriol  to 
cooled  essence  of  terptntins  reddens  and  tbidc* 
ens  it;  and  this  mixture,  on  repose,  gives  a 
liquid  which  by  distillation  yields  t^r^bea  and 
colopben.  (See  Camphbs,  p.  405.) 
TEBRA  0£  JAPONIOA.  See  Catkohv. 
TERRA  0£SI£NNA.  T^ck,  CAem,  A  mine- 
ral produoti  used  as  a  pigment.  In  the  raw 
state  it  is  brownish,  and  occasionally  lighter. 
Spec.  grav.  of  the  brown  is  2*1.  When  bvmad, 
it  becomes  reddish  brown.  Mauss's  Analysis 
of  Sienna  dried  at  212®,  gave:— 

Bfowa  Inraiw.    Yellow  Imnpt. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 66-0 28-8 

Oxide  of  manganese....  8*4 1*1 

Arsenic  acid 8*7 0-5 

Silica \ 8-0 68-0 

Water 18-8 4-6 

The  content  of  arsenic,  therefore,  renders  it 
a  very  injurious  color. 

TESSELITE.    See  Apophtllitx. 

TEST.  Ch«m.  Syn.  Reagent  A  chemi- 
cal agent,  by  which  the  presence  of  a  body  is 
detected.  Thus,  for  example,  baryta  forms  in- 
soluble white  precipitate,  with  sulphurio  acid. 
Silver  gives  a  white  precipitate,  with  HCl  acid, 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  this  characteristio  be- 
havior renders  these  two  acids  appropriate  re- 
agents for  detecting  the  preeence  of  the  other 
two  substances,  and  vice  versa.  So,  likewise, 
protoxide  of  iron  always  gives  a  dark  blue  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  acids,  with  red  pmasiate 
of  potassa.  The  peroxide  of  that  metal  g^tes 
none,  and  these  reactions  being  peculiar  to 
these  bodies  serve  for  their  recognition.  The 
**  test  series"  necessarily  comprises  a  number 
of  reagents,  but  does  not  require  one  for  every 
substance,  since  certain  reagents  produce  well- 
Ijuurked  diff'erences  of  behaviour  to  a  number 
of  different  bodies.  These  are  termed  general 
tests.  Others  again  produce  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristio reactions  with  one  substance,  and 
are  termed  special  tests.  For  their  mode  of 
preparation  and  application,  and  for  their  be- 
haviour, see  the  works  on  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis, by  Rose,  Fresenius,  Noad,  and  others. 

TETARTIN.     See  Albitx. 

TETRADYMITE.    See  Tbllubio  Bismuth. 

TETRAKLASITE.    See  Scafolitx. 

TETRAPHYLIN.     See  Twphtlin. 

THAKCETONE.  Chem,  One  of  a  seriee  of 
products  formed  by  the  contemporaneous  action 
of  sulphur  and  ammonia  upon  Acktomi.  A 
brownish  yellow  mass,  resembling  varnish,  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol  and  sli^tly  in  ether. 
It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors. 

TkeiythriHf  a  brownish  red  body,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  pure 
ether,  is  another  of  the  series.  (Chem.  Qaz,  i. 
677.) 

THALLITE.     See  Epii>ote. 

THALLOCLOR.  Syn.  Chlorothalle.  A  green, 
flocculent  matter,  obtained  by  Schnedderman 
and  Knop  {Chem,  Gat.  iv.  81)  from  the  Cetrtt' 
ria  laiandiea,  Tsee  CiT&Amii),  which  owes  the 
color  of  its  spherical  cells  to  this  substance. 

THEBAIN.     SeeOPHTM. 

THEIN.     See  Tba. 

THENABDITE.  Mitu  Oryst  Bight  rhom- 
bio,  with  th«  sanie  cleavage.    H.  ma  2—^*6. 


THEOBROMIN. 
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O.  ^  2 '78.  White,  Titreons,  translncent,  be- 
0Mie8  eorered  with  a  white  powder  bj  expo- 
nm  to  light  It  colore  the  flame  yellow,  ftises, 
rinks  into  the  coal,  and  is  reduced  to  snlphuret ; 
flohible  in  water.  Form.  NaO,  80,.  From  Es- 
partine,  near  Aranjuez,  Spain. 

THEOBROMIN.  Formula  C.HjNjOj  (  TTo*- 
hrttentky),  or  C^H^NjOj  ( Glatton).  Is  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Cacao  Theobroma,  by 
the  same  process  as  caffein  from  coffee.  Like 
oaffein  it  is,  according  to  Liebig,  closely  re- 
lated to  urea  and  uric  acid, — Uie  similarity 
exists  also  in  other  respects.  It  forms  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  unalterable  by  exposure  to 
air  or  212°,  but  browns  at  482^  and  Tolati- 
lisea  into  a  crystalline  sublimate,  leaving  a 
carbonaceous  residue.  Is  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  dis- 
solyes,  apparently  without  decomposition,  in 
boiling  baryta  water. 

Muriate,     C^H^NjOj,  HCl. 
NUraU,      Crystallizes   in   rhombic   prisms. 
like  the  muriate,  it  is  readily  dccouposed 
by  water. 

Theobromine  and  SUrate  of  Silver,  AgO,  NOj 
-4-  C-H^NjO^.  Crystallizes  in  brilliant,  silvery 
needles,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  insolu- 
bUitj. 

Tluobromine  and  Chloride  of  Platinum.  PtClj, 
4  HO  +  C^H^N^O,,  HCl.  Crj-stallizes  in  bcau- 
tiftil,  monoklinometric  prisms,  which  effloresce 
by  long  exposure. 

When  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sul- 
pvhrie  acid,  a  product  is  obtained  which  im- 
parts a  blue  color  to  the  skin,  and  bears  some 
analogy  to  alloxan.     (Chem.  Oaz.  1847.) 

THERMOMETER.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  temperature  of  a  body.  Its 
action  being  based  upon  relative  expansibility, 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  the  com- 
parative  temperature  only,  and  not  the  amount 
of  hMt  is  indicated  by  this  means.  See  Ex- 
pajrsiov  and  Heat.  It  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
cal glass  stem,  with  a  capillary  bore  of  precise 
vniformity,  and  bulbed  at  one  extremity.  This 
bnlb  is  to  be  filled  with  some  fluid  of  equable 
expansion ;  and  as  mercury  has  this  property 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  moreover,  as  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  its  boiling  and 
freexing  points,  it  is  most  used  for  all  temper- 
atures below  600®.  Alcohol,  which  does  not 
congeal  until  —  00**  by  its  greater  power  of 
dilatation,  is  more  applicable  for  indicating 
temperatures  below  0®.  The  air  thermometer 
is  sometimes  used,  and  is  exceedingly  accurate, 
from  the  equal  expansibility  of  the  air,  but  as 
it  is  Tsry  sensitive  to  slight  differences  of  tem> 
peratnres,  the  consequent  length  of  tube  re- 
quired renders  it  inconvenient  for  common 
Qse,  and  limits  it  only  to  delicate  scientific  re> 
search. 

In  constructing  a  mercurial  thermometer,  the 
air  is  expelled,  and  the  bulb  filled  with  metal, 
wliich  is  heated  until  it  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  tube,  when  the  end  is  then  closed  hermeti- 
cally, over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  freezing  point 
is  then  determined  by  immersing  the  bulb  in 
melting  ice,  and  marked  with  a  file  upon  the 
stem.  In  like  manner  the  boiling  point  is  de- 
termined by  immersion  of  the  bulb  in  boiling 
water,  and  likewise  indented  upon  the  stem. 
The  interral  between  these  two  points  ot  gra- 
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duation,  the  freexing  and  boiling  points  of 
water,  are  then  apportioned  off  into  degrees. 
This  apportionment  varies  with  the  scale  em- 
ployed— the  three  principal  being  Farenheit*s, 
Celsius  (Centigrade),  and  Reaumur's. 
Fig.  90.  P^S*  ^  represents  a  thermometer, 
^  constructed  by  Greiner,  for  chemical 
j^  purposes.  The  bulb  and  stem  are  closed 
in  a  glass  tube,  containing  the  scale 
graduated  upon  paper.  It  is  very  con- 
venient for  introducing  into  tubulures, 
and  is  more  readily  cleansed  than  those 
which  are  fastened  by  clamps  to  wooden 
scales.  To  be  accurate,  the  base  of  the 
thermometer  must  be  uniform,  the  stem 
slender,  straight,  and  entirely  void  of 
air. 

Below  is  a  diagram,  (Fig.  91)  show- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  the  degrees 
of  the  three  scales. 

Fahrenheit's  scale  ranges  from  32**  to 
212® ;  that  of  Celsius  (Centigrade)  from 
0<>  to  100<»;  Reaumur's  from  0®  to  80*>. 
The  first  is  most  popular  in  England 
and  in  this  country;  the  second  in 
France ;  and  the  third  in  Russia,  Spain, 
and  part  of  Germany.  The  scale  of 
Fahrenheit  has  its  zero  at  32°  below  the  freex- 
ing point  of  water,  and  the  other  two  exactly 
at  that  point.  Therefore,  in  comparing  the 
degrees  of  the  former  with  those  of  the  latter, 
the  negative,  or  those  below  zero,  have  a  prefix 
of  the  minus  ( — )  sign,  and  the  positive,  or 
those  above,  the  plus  (+)  sign.  The  diagram 
(Fig.  91)  will  present  the  relative  position  ^C 
the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  three  scales. 


The  following  rules  will  be  found  convenient 
for  translating  the  degrees  of  one  scale  into 
those  of  another : 

1.  To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  and  divide  by  6, 
and  to  the  quotient  add  82,  that  is, — 

CentXl       2  =  P.hp. 

0 

2.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  Centi- 
grade : — 

Fahr.  — 82x5 


^ 


^\^ 
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8.  To  reduce  Reaainur*B  to  Fahrenheit's : — 

4.  To  eonTert  Fahrenheit's  to  Reaumur's : 

Fahr.~32x4       ^ 
r as  Reatunnr. 

Differential  Thermometer.  This  instrument, 
eontrived  by  Leslie^  for  determining  very  slight 
differences  of  temperature  is  a  U  tube,  with 
a  bulb  blown  at  either  end.  The  contained 
fluid  is  air  and  sulphuric  acid  reddened  with 
carmine.  So  long  as  the  surrounding  temper- 
ature is  uniform,  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
bulbs  upon  the  liquM  column  will  also  be  uni- 
form ;  but  so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  affected 
aHke,  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  air  on  one 
aide  will  drive  the  liquid  into  that  bulb  whose 
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temperature  is  lowest,  and  thus,  by  a  nicely 
adjusted  scale,  the  lightest  difference  in  tiM 
temperature  of  the  two  bulbs  can  be  detected. 
When  the  expansiTe  influence  is  withdrawn 
from  that  bulb  which  experienced  it,  the  equi* 
librium  of  temperature  is  restored,  and  the 
position  of  the  coloured  liquid  will  be  soon- 
rately  balanced. 

KryomeUr,  Pleischl  has  oontriTed  a  ther- 
mometer for  Tory  low  temperaturee,  whieh  he 
calls  by  this  title.  The  thermometrie  substance 
is  sulphuret  of  carbon,  tinted  riolet,  with  iodine. 
The  instrument  is  81  centimetres  long,  and  the 
scale  ranges  from-f40<*  to— 120<*,  Reaonur. 
{PogendorJTa  AnnaUn,  Ixiii.) 

Annexed  is  a  couTeniont  table  for  showing  at 
a  glance  the  corresponding  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's, Reaumur's,  and  Centigrade  scales. 
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-17-2 

-18-4 
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—28 
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—38-7 

20 

—6-8 

—6-6 

0-6 

—14 

-17-6 

—19 

-22-6 

—28-8 

—38 

— 3M 

—38-9 

19-4 

—6-6 

—7 

0 

-14-2 

—17-7 

-19-7 

—23 

—28-7 

—88-2 

—31-2 

—39 

19 

-6-7 

—7-2 

—0-4 

—14-4 

—18 

—20 

—281 

—28-9 

—39 

— 81-6 

—39-4 

18-6 

—6 

—7-6 

—1 

—14-6 

—18-8 

—20-2 

—28-2 

—29 

—40 

—32 

—40 

18 

—6-2 

—7-7 

—1-7 

—15 

-18-7 

THERYTHRIN.    See  Thakcitoki. 

THIALDIN.  Chem.  A  new  artificial,  op- 
ganio  base,  obtained  by  Wohler  and  Liebig  in 
beautiful  large  crystals,  by  passing  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  through  a  slightly  ammoniaoal 
aqueous  solution  of  aldehyd ammonia.  Is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
fusible  and  -volatile,  and  neutralizes  the  strong- 
est acids,  forming  crystallixable  compounds. 
Heated  with  lime,  it  gires  leucolin  or  quino- 
lein.  Formula  CjjH.jNS.;  of  th>  muriate, 
C,-H^NS«  HCl;  of  tlie  nitrate,  C,jH„NS., 
Ka,HO. 

THIALIC  OIL.  Chem.  The  ethereal  mix- 
ture formed  by  the  disUUation  of  sulphuret  of 
gotassium  with  sulphate  of  ethyl  and  potassa, 
I  the  preparation  of  bisulphuret  of  Ethtl. 

THIOFURFOLE.  Chem.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  furfhramide.  A  pulverulent 
substance,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  composition 
C.qH.SjO,.     (Cahours,  Chem,  Gag.  6,  469.) 

THIONtRIC  ACID.     See  Ueio  Acid. 

THIOSINNAMIN.     See  Mustard. 

THLAPSI  ARVENSE,  OIL  OF.  Obtained 
by  distilling  together  the  seeds  and  the  cold 
water  in  which  they  haye  been  macerated.  Is 
colorless,  and  consists  according  to  Pleis,  of 
oil  of  garlic  and  mustard.    ( Chem,  Gai.  hr.  262. ) 

THOMSONITE.  Jfm.  Comptonite,  ChaU- 
Ute,  (mesotype,  in  part.)    Cryst  Right  rhom- 


bic, prismatic,  with  two  rectangular  clearages, 
also  amorphous.  H.  e=  4*76.  6.  =  2*3— 1*4. 
White  (brown) ;  yitreous,  subpearly ;  transpa- 
rent, translucent ;  brittle,  with  uneven  trht^ 
ture.  Behavior  like  the  seolites;  gelatinises 
with  acids. 

Form.  8  NaO,  SiO,-f  8  (AljO,,  SiOg)  +  6  HO. 
2  [8  CaO,  SiO,  +  8  (AljO,,  SiO,)  +  6  HO.] 

The  general  formula  may  be  given  as  8  BO, 
SiOg  +  8  (AljOj,  SiOj)  +  6  HO.  It  occurs  in 
laya  of  Yesurius,  in  basalt,  amygdaloid,  &e. 

THORINUM.  Chem.  Thorium.  One  of  the 
rarest  elements,  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
1828,  in  a  mineral  called  thorite.  1.  The 
metal  obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  thori- 
num  and  potassium  in  a  tube,  forms  a  heavy 
lead-gray  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the 
air,  bums  with  great  brilliancy  to  thorina. 
Sym.  Th.  £q.  »  69-61  (748-86,  O  a  100, 
Ben.) 

2.  T^orifMr,  ThO.  iVg>.  Digest  powdered 
thorite  in  muriatic  acid ;  eyaporate  to  dryness 
to  render  silica  insoluble ;  extract  the  residue 
with  muriatic  acid  and  water,  precipitate  tin 
and  lead  by  sulphohydrogen ;  precipitate  ^o- 
rina  and  other  oxides  by  ammonia ;  wash 
and  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  when  the  insoluble  0ulphat>e 
of  thorina  has  deposited,  pour  off  the  mother 
liquid,  wash  the  residue  mith  boiling  water, 
dry  and  ignite;  pure  thorina  remains  as   a 
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white,  infosible  powder,  insoltible  in  nitric  and 
muriatic  acidB,  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol. 
Some  thorina  may  still  be  obtained  Arom  the 
mother  liquor.  The  hydrate  is  obtained  from 
the  sulphate  by  solution  in  cold  water,  preci- 
pitation with  potassa,  and  washing  with  water, 
M  ft  flocculent  precipitate,  like  alumina,  readily 
soluble  in  acidH,  while  moist.  The  salts  of 
thorina  are  colorless,  and  have  a  pure  astrin- 
gent taste:  caustic  alkali  throws  down  white 
hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
carbonated  alkali,  white  carbonate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant;  white  precipitates 
are  produced  by  phosphate  of  soda,  tungstate, 
molybdate,  arseniate,  ferroprussiate,  and  oxa- 
late of  alkali.  Excess  of  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  throw  down  sulphate  of  thorina  and 
potassa. 

8.  Sulphuret  of  Th.  formed  by  thorinum  in 
Tapor  of  sulphur,  is  a  yellow  powder,  difficult 
of  decompoHition  except  by  hot  aqua  regia.  It 
unites  similarly  to  phosphorus,  in  Tapor,  form- 
ing a  dark  gray,  metallic  phosphuret. 

4.  Haloid  Salt*.  Dry  ehlaride,  Th  CI,  is  ob- 
tained by  charring  thorina  and  sugar,  and 
paasing  a  stream  of  chlorine  oTer  it  in  an  ig- 
nited porcelain  tube,  as  sublimed  white  crys- 
tala.  The  hydrated  salt  is  obtained  simply  by 
solution  of  the  earth  in  muriatic  acid  and  eva- 
porating, when  it  forms  a  crystalline,  very 
deliquescent  mass.  It  unites  with  chloride 
of  potassium  to  a  double  salt,  obtained  by  di- 
rect mixture  and  evaporation,  as  a  deliquescent, 
crystalline  mass;  when  this  is  dried  and  ig- 
nited in  a  stream  of  muriatic  gas,  the  dry  salt 
is  obtained.  The  bromide^  ThBr,  is  very  deli- 
quescent, uncrystallizable,  and  forms  a  double 
salt  with  bromide  of  potassium.  The  fiuoridey 
ThF,  obtained  like  the  chloride,  is  a  white  in- 
soluble powder ;  its  compound  with  fluoride  of 
potassium  is  also  white  and  insoluble. 

6.  Ozyaalt*.  Sulphate,  ThSO,,  is  obtained  by 
digesting  for  some  time  thorina  with  a  mix- 
ture of  two  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  pt. 
of  water,  and  driving  off  the  exces^  of  acid. 
It  is  very  soluble  if  thrown  at  once  into  much 
water,  and  by  evaporating  above  68®,  deposits 
crystals  with  two  eq.  water,  by  spontaneous 
eraporation,  with  5  HO.  The  double  sulphate, 
with  potassa,  is  best  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  thorina  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  as  long  as  it 
precipitates.  On  cooling,  all  the  thorina  is 
thrown  down  as  the  double  sulphate,  with  the 
form.  KO,  SO,  -f  ThO,  SO,  -f  HO.  The  nUrate 
ersporates  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  with 
its  double  salt  with  potassa,  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Thorina  has  so  much  affi- 
icdty  for  carbonic  acid,  that  its  hydrate  attracts 
it  from  the  air,  and  carbonated  alkali  throws 
down  a  hydrocarbonate,  insoluble  in  carbonic 
Acid  water.  The  hydrate  and  carbonate  are 
quite  soluble  in  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia 
or  potassa. 

THORITE.  Min,  Massive  and  compact. 
H.  above  6.  G.  =  4-63.  Black;  vitreous  on 
a  fresh  surface ;  resinous  on  an  exposed  sur- 
face ;  brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  dark 
brown  streak.  In  a  closed  tube,  it  yields 
water,  and  becomes  brownish  red ;  infusible ; 
soluble  in  borax  and  mio.  salt^  giving  iron,  and 
In  the  latter  uliem;  ^vea  a  yellowish  brown 


slag  with  soda,  and  shows  manganese  on  pla- 
tinum foil;  gelatinizes  with  muriatic  acid. 
Form.  8  ThO,  SiO.-f  8  HO.  From  Brevig, 
Norway.  It  was  in  this  mineral  Berzelius 
discovered  thorina. 

THRAULITE.     See  Hisixoeritb. 

THROMBOLITE.  Min.  An  amorphous 
phosphate  of  copper  from  Retzbanya,  Hun- 
gary. According  to  Plattner's  analysis,  its 
form,  is  nearly  2  CuO,  PO4  -f  4  HO. 

THUJA  OIL.  Occurs  in  the  common  lignum 
vitsB  (IViuya  occidentalia).  When  fresh  is  color- 
less, but  yellows  rapidly,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Schweizer  (Joum.  fur 
Prakt.  Chem,  80,  p.  376)  considers  it  a  mix- 
ture of  at  least  two  distinct  oxygeniferous  oils. 
Subjected  to  distillation,  it  commences  to  boil 
at  874®,  and  gives  between  380®  and  887®  a 
colorless  product;  between  387®  and  408®, 
the  liquid  passes  over  yellow,  and  leaves  a 
slight  red-colored  residue. 

Potassa  oxidizes  the  oil  without  disengaging 
hydrogen,  and  resinifies  it,  and  by  saturating 
the  accompanying  alkaline  liquid  with  an  aci(C 
an  oil  is  obtained  having  the  characteristics  of 
carracTole. 

Iodine  transforms  the  oil  into  new  products, 
among  which  is  the  carbnretted  hydrogen; 
thujon  boiling  between  329  and  347®. 

THUMITE.     See  Axinite. 

THURINGITE.  Min,  Massive,  granular. 
Olive-green ;  pearly.  Form.  8  (3  FeO,  SiO,)-f 
2  FcjO,,  SiO,  -f  9  HO.  From  an  iron  mine 
near  Saalfeld.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  hydrated 
Lievrite.     Rammelab. 

THYME,  OIL  OF.  Distilled  from  the  her- 
baceous portion  of  the  Thymus  vulyarit.  Ac- 
cording to  Doveri,  it  consists  of  two  distinct 
oils,  one  C,4H2«0,  boiling  at  846®,  and  the 
other,  C4PH3JO-,  boiling  at  455®,  and  giving  a 
vapour  of  6^511  sp.  grav.  The  latter  is,  after 
repeated  distillations  over  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acids,  converted,  by  the  loss  of  water, 
into  C.pH--. 

TILE  ORE.     See  Red  Coppeb-obe. 

TIN.  Chem.  Ger.  Zinn.  Fr.  EUin.  Lot. 
Stannum.  Alehem.  Jupiter.  It  was  known  in 
very  ancient  times,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  tin  was  obtained  by  the  Phe- 
nicians  from  Cornwall  and  Spain,  at  least  1000 
B.  C.  It  occurs  mostly  as  oxide,  in  tin-ore ; 
less  frequently,  as  sulphuret,  in  tin-pyrites ;  in 
small  quantities  in  some  epidotes,  rutile,  &o., 
in  meteoric  iron,  and  in  Saidschiitzer  mineral 
water. 

Metalluryic  Treatment  of  Tin-ore. 

Prep.  The  crude  ores  are  concentrated  by 
stamping  and  washing,  the  purer  stream-tin, 
&c.  being  worked  separately  from  the  more 
impure  ores.  The  assay  of  the  ore,  crude  or 
prepared  by  roasting,  is  made  in  a  rough  way, 
by  taking  a  little  out  of  each  lot  of  ore,  pow- 
dering them  to  get  an  average,  mixing  2  ounces 
of  the  powder  with  nearly  a  drachm  (or  4  pr. 
ct.)  of  ground  coal,  heating  in  an  open  cru- 
cible to  reduce,  and  pouring  the  melted  tin  into 
a  mould ;  the  particles  remaining  in  the  em- 
cible  Kre  obtained  by  pulverizing  and  separat- 
ing them. 

Ro€uiing.   The  prepared  ores  are  first  roaatA^ 
in  a  TeverbfffaXoT^  «\m\\M  \ft  ^CaaX  Vst  ^^^a^qs^^ 
copper  ores,  «xq«^\.  ^iiaX  \:kkft  txamx^  ^"^^ 
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conducted  into  chambers  for  condensing  ar- 
senious  acid.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  thus 
roasted  off,  and  the  metals  oxidised,  while  a 
portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  formed.  The 
calcined  ore  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days, 
to  oxidise  a  portion  of  remaining  sulphuret, 
put  into  tubs  of  water,  which  extracts  the  solu- 
ble sulphates,  again  washed  to  concentrate  the 
ore  and  separate  the  better  from  the  inferior 
qualities,  which  are  separately  treated.  The 
solution  of  sulphates  is  precipitated  by  metallic 
iron,  and  all  the  copper  thus  obtained. 

Reduction.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  is 
effected  either  in  reyerberatories  or  a  small 
blast-furnace.  The  latter  is  used  at  Altenberg, 
Geyer,  EhrenfHedersdorf,  &c.,  in  Germany,  and 
for  stream-tin,  in  England.  T^e  ores  are  con- 
centrated to  about  60  pr.  ct.  tin ;  and  for  one 
operation,  18  cwt.  of  these  are  taken,  with 
some  preyious  residues,  and  66  pr.  ct  tin  slag ; 
from  which  some  6J  cwt.  of  finer  metal  are 
first  obtained,  and  from  slags,  &c.,  3  cwt.  more. 
The  slags,  scoriee,  &c.,  are  reworked,  until  al- 
most all  the  metal  is  extracted. 

The  reverberatories,  with  basin -shaped 
hearths,  are  used  for  the  ordinary  tin  ores  in 
Cornwall.  The  ore,  fine  coal,  and  some  slaked 
lime  are  well  mixed,  damped  with  water, 
thrown  into  the  frirnace  in  charges  of  from  12 
— 16  cwt,  and  the  heat  gradually  raised,  to 
reduce  the  oxide.  When  reduced,  the  charge 
is  stirred,  to  separate  the  tin  and  remoye  the 
soorise.  The  sconce  is  diyided  into  three  kinds ; 
}  of  the  whole,  being  yery  poor,  is  thrown  away ; 
another  portion  is  stamped,  washed,  and  sepa- 
rately smelted,  to  form  an  inferior  tin ;  and  a 
third,  rich  in  tin,  i^  resmelted.  When  the 
scorin  has  been  remoyed,  the  channel  is  opened, 
through  which  the  tin  flows  into  a  receiying 
basin,  where  the  scorisB  and  tin  separate,  and 
the  latter  is  ladled  out  and  cast  into  blocks. 

Miquation,  The  blocks  are  laid  on  the 
hearth  of  a  reyerberatory  similar  to  that  used 
for  reduction,  with  a  concaye  hearth,  a  mode- 
rate fire  is  giyen,  by  which  the  purer  metal  is 
eliquated  from  the  more  infusible  alloys,  and 
some  scorise,  and  runs  into  the  refining  basin, 
while  the  alloys  remain  on  the  hearth.  Other 
blocks  are  laid  on  successiyely,  until  some  6 
tons  of  metal  are  eliquated.  The  fire  is  in- 
creased to  fuse  the  residuum,  which  is  run  off 
into  a  separate  basin,  where,  after  repose,  the 
less  impure  metal  is  remoyed  from  a  useless 
alloy,  and  subjected  to  repurification.        * 

R^mg,  Billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged 
into  the  refining  basin  {poUng)^  and  by  their 
eyolution  of  gas  cause  an  ebullition  which 
brings  a  scum  of  oxides  to  the  surface,  and 
causes  the  rest  of  the  metal  to  separate  into 
layers,  the  purest  being  at  the  top,  under  the 
scum,  a  less  pure  in  the  middle,  and  a  more 
impure  alloy  fX  the  bottom.  The  froth,  con- 
taining oxides  of  tin,  iron,  &c.,  is  skimmed, 
off  and  thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  and  the 
tin  below  is  ladled  out  and  cast  into  cast-iron 
moulds.  The  top  layer  yields  the  finest  tin, 
r^ned  tm^  and  the  lowest  is  worked  with  freshly- 
reduced  tin ;  the  greater  part  being  cast  into 
large  blocks,  receiyes  the  name  hlodc  tin.  Re- 
fining is  also  performed  by  tomng,  in  which  a 
workman  ladles  out  some  tin  and  pours  it  from 
a  height  into  the  bath.  The  scum  in  this  case 
920 


is  careMly  remoyed,  and  the  metal  kept  in  a 
state  of  quiet  fusion,  by  which  the  same  takes 
place  into  layers  of  purer  and  impure  metal. 
To  make  grain  tin^  a  block  is  heated  until  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  being  let  fall,  breaks  into 
semicrystalline,  elongated  pieces. 

The  amount  of  tin  annually  produced  in  the 
world,  amounts  to  about  10,000  tons,  of  which 
Cornwall  and  Deyonshlre,  in  England,  fhrnish 
nearly  one  half. 

Manufacture  of  Tin-plaie  or  Sheet-tm, 
Tin-plate,  or  rather  tinned  plate,  consists  of 
sheet-iron  alloyed  and  coated  externally  with 
pure  tin.  Sheet-iron  of  good  quality  is  cut 
into  the  sises  required,  bent  into  a  A  form, 
heated  to  redness  in  a  reyerberatory,  dipped 
into  dilute  muriatic  acid,  drained,  and  again 
heated,  to  teak  the  whole  surface.  They  are 
then  beat  leyel  and  smooth,  passed  cold  through 
chilled  rollers,  immersed  in  the  lyes,  a  weak 
bath  of  fermenting  bran-water,  pickled  by 
agitation  for  some  time  in  a  bath  of  dilute  sul- 

Ehuric  acid,  scoured  in  water  with  sand  and 
emp,  and  kept  for  use  in  pure  water.  The 
cleaned  plates,  dried  by  bran,  are  kept  in  a 
bath  of  melted  tallow,  grease-pott  for  an  hour, 
and  then  passed  through  a  series  of  rectangu- 
lar pots.  The  first  is  the  tin-pot,  containing  a 
melted  mixture  of  block  and  grain-tin,  coyerad 
by  grease,  into  which  the  plates  are  dipped^ 
one  by  one,  and  kept  there  for  IJ  hours  or 
more,  then  put  on  an  iron  grating  to  drain, 
and  dipped  into  the  wash-pot,  which  contains 
pure  and  fused  grain-tin.  In  this  the  super- 
fluous tin  is  remoyed  from  the  surface.  The 
plate  is  lifted  out,  scoured  on  both  sides  with  a 
hempen  brush,  dipped  for  a  moment  into  the 
melted  tin,  in  a  compartment  of  the  wash-pot, 
to  remoye  the  marks  of  the  brush  and  giye 
uniform  smoothness  to  the  surface,  and  then 
immersed  in  the  adjoining  grease-pot,  where 
some  superfluous  tin  is  removed,  and  collects 
on  the  lower  edge.  The  plate  is  next  put  into 
the  empty-pot,  to  drain.  When  cool  enough,  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plate  is  dipped  into  &^  Usl- 
pot,  containing  J  inch  depth  of  melted  tin,  by 
which  the  accumulation  of  tin  on  this  edge  is 
melted  off,  Icaying  a  dull  edge,  to  be  Been  on 
all  sheets  of  tin.  The  plate  is  then  cleansed 
with  bran,  and  packed.  What  is  commonly 
called  block-tin,  is  made  from  heavier  sheet- 
iron,  and  coated  more  carefully  and  heayier 
with  tin.  By  the  operation  of  tinning,  a  por- 
tion of  this  metal  penetrates  the  iron,  and 
alloys  with  it,  the  quantity  of  tin  increasing 
from  the  interior  to  the  outer  surface,  which 
is  a  coating  of  pure  tin. 

The  surface  of  tin  plate  is  rendered  crystal- 
line by  brushing  its  surface  with  nitric  acid, 
slightly  diluted,  and  containing  some  aalam- 
moniao  or  common  salt  in  solution,  and  im- 
mediately immersing  it  in  water,  to  stop  the 
action  at  any  desired  point  By  cooling  parts 
of  the  surface  with  cold  water,  the  crystallisa- 
tion is  varied,  as  it  is  also  by  directing  the  point 
of  a  blowpipe  flame  to  different  parts  of  the 
surface.  After  cleansing  the  surface  with  the 
gentiest  friction,  it  is  varnished. 

Tin  avd  its  Mitalloidal  Coittpouxos. 
1.  Tin.    Commercial  tin  is  purified  by  keep- 
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ing  H  taaed  in  the  ftir,  when  it  separates  into 
strata  of  different  parity,  or  by  stirring  the 
melted  metal  in  the  air,  to  oxidize  foreign  me- 
tals with  some  tin,  or  lastly  by  conTerting  it 
wliolly  into  oxide  by  nitric  aoid,  washing  the 
oxide  with  muriatic  acid  and  water,  and  re- 
ducing it  in  a  crucible  with  charcoal.  It  is  a 
brilliant  white  metal,  with  a  faint  lead-tint 
irhen  compared  with  silver,  crystallizing  in  the 

anadratic  Hystem  (?) ;  spec.  grav.  =s  7-29,  of 
lie  rolled  7*299;  harder  than  lead,  emits  a 
peenliar  noise  when  bent,  called  the  cry  of  tin, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  sliding  of  the  crys- 
talline plates  over  each  other ;  is  not  very  ex- 
tensible, but  is  malleable  into  thin  sheets,  tin- 
foU;  fuses  at  440° — 440°;  boils  at  a  white 
heat,'  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame  to  binoxide ; 
at  a  lower  heat  it  forms  a  dross  on  the  surface 
of  mixed  oxides,  tin-ash ;  oxidizes  readily  with 
idtrio  acid  to  a  white,  insoluble  powder ;  dipped 
in  a  muriatic  solution  of  gold,  it  becomes  black 
ivithout  evolving  gas,  while  zinc  blackens  with 
erolution  of  gas,  and  lead  is  unaltered.  Sym. 
Sn  (stannum).  Eq.  58-82  (785-294,  0  =  100, 
Btn.) 

2.  Oxygen,  a.  Oxide  of  Tin,  Protoxide,  8nO. 
Braporate  a  solution  of  crystallized  chloride 
of  tin,  containing  a  piece  of  metallic  tin,  to 
dryness  and  fusion,  mix  8  pts.  of  it  with  2  pts. 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  heat  and  stir 
the  f^sed  mixture  until  it  is  entirely  black,  ex- 
tract chloride  of  sodium  after  cooling  with 
boiling  water,  and  dry  the  oxide  at  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  less  perfectly  made  by  precipitat- 
ing hydrated  oxide,  and  either  drying  it  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  boiling  it  in  water. 
It  is  a  nearly  black  powder,  which  becomes 
eiTstalline  by  boiling  with  a  little  potassa, 
while  a  portion  dissolves  as  binoxide.  The 
hydrate  is  made  by  precipitating  chloride  by 
an  excess  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  potassa. 

SalU.  Generally  colorless  or  yellowish,  with 
add  reaction  and  disagreeable  metallic  taste ; 
the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  decompose 
with  water  containing  air;  their  tendency  to 
oxidize  is  a  striking  property,  on  which  much 
of  the  use  of  tin-crystals,  in  color-printing, 
d«>end8.  Zinc  and  cadmium  precipitate  me- 
tallic tin  from  its  salts,  except  from  the  acetate ; 
solphohydrogen  and  sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
throw  down  brown  sulphuret  (except  from  a 
strong  acid  solution),  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  limits  of  the  reaction  are  1  pt. 
salt  to  120,000  pts.  water ;  iodide  of  potassium 
I^Tes  yellow  iodide,  which  passes  under  some 
eirenmstances  into  red ;  ammonia  and  carbo- 
nated alkalies  give  white  hydrate,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  soluble  in  potassa, 
from  which  it  deposits  a  portion  as  metal.  A 
white  precipitate  is  produced  by  phosphate  of 
soda,  oxalic  acid,  the  two  prussiates  of  potash, 
allcaline  succinates  and  benzoates ;  yellow  by 
eroconate  of  potassa  and  tincture  of  galls. 
The  insoluble  are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  un- 
less previously  ignited. 

h.  Binoxide  of  Tin,  Stannic  acid.  SnO,,  con- 
taining 78*62  pr.  ct  metal.  It  is  obtained  by 
calcination  of  tin  in  the  air ;  by  precipitating 
with  alkali  and  lenition ;  or  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  and  ignition.  It  is  a  yellowish 
powder,  becoming  transiently  dark  yellow,  or 
orange  b^  heut;  reduced  hj  ignition  with  car- 
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bon,  in  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  more  easily 
by  heating  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
hydrate  is  made  by  precipitation  from  bichlo- 
ride by  alkali,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  add 
on  the  metal.  But  the  hydrate  made  by  these 
two  methods  has  differing  properties,  and  con- 
stitutes two  modifications,  'SnO,,  made  bj 
alkali,  and  ^  SnOj,  made  by  nitric  acid.  « SnO^ 
is  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  ^  SnOj  is  in- 
soluble ;  '  is  soluble  even  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  not  precipitablc  by  boiling,  *  is  in- 
soluble even  in  oil  of  vitriol,  hut  it  absorbs  Uie 
acid,  swells,  and  becomes  yellow ;  <»  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  is  not  precipitated 
by  boiling;  ^  {s  scarcely  soluble  iu  muriatic 
acid,  but  combines  with  it  to  a  salt,  iusoluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  when  the  ncid  is  poured  off 
and  the  residue  washed  with  a  little  water,  it 
dissolves,  but  is  again  prccipitutod  by  boiling 
and  by  adding  muriatic  acid ;  both  <>  and  *  are 
soluble  in  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali,  and 
when  precipitated  by  an  acid,  exhibit  their 
separate  properties  as  before  solution.  When 
^  still  moist,  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  and, 
after  pouring  off  the  acid,  distilled,  <>  passes 
over ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  *  in  solution  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it 
becomes  ^;  the  salts  formed  with  acids  by  *  are 
more  soluble  in  water,  those  by  ^  less  soluble. 
Both  oxides  unite  with '  alkalies,  and  act  the 
part  of  acids,  forming  stannaffiXy  but  ^  is  dis- 
solved in  much  larger  quantity  by  alkalies 
than  •.  The  hydrate  of  «  appears  to  be  2  HO, 
SnOj,  that  of  *,  HO,  SnO^. 

Satis.  They  are  colorless  or  yellow,  with  an 
acid  test  when  soluble ;  the  insoluble  are  solu- 
ble in  muriatic  acid ;  from  their  solutions  sine 
and  cadmium  throw  down  tin  in  dendritic  form; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alone  or  with  alkali, 
throws  down  yellow  sulphuret,  soluble  in  the 
alkalies  and  sulphide  of  ammonium;  caustic 
alkalies  precipitate  white  hydrate,  soluble  in 
slight  excess  of  potassa;  the  precipitated  hy- 
drate by  carbonated  alkali  is  slightly  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  separates  by 
standing;  that  by  bicarbonates  is  insoluble, 
and  that  by  carbonates  of  alkaline  earths  con- 
tains no  alkali  which  the  others  do ;  phosphate 
of  soda  and  succinate  of  ammonia  give  white 
precipitates,  the  succinate  removing  all  the  tin 
I  from  solution ;  infusion  of  galls  and  yellow 
I  prussiate  of  potash  produce  a  yellow  jelly ; 
the  precipitate  produced  by  boiling  bichloride 
of  tin  with  alkaline  acetate  or  formiate  re- 
dissolves  on  cooling,  or  by  washing  with  cold 
water. 

c.  Sesguioxide  of  Tin.  SujO-.  Neutraliic  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tm  by  ammonia, 
and  superneutralize  a  solution  perchloride  of 
iron  by  ammonia ;  add  the  latter  to  the  former, 
this  being  in  excess.  The  precipitate  dries  to 
yellow,  translucent  grains,  soluble  in  ammonia. 
*  Oxide  of  tin  abstracts  protoxide  from  a  cold 
solution  of  protochloride,  becoming  orange- 
yellow,  and  probably  SnO,  3  SnOj. 

8.  Sulphur,  a.  Sulphuret  of  Tin.  SnS.  Oh- 
tained  by  fusion  of  sulphur  and  tin,  pulverising^ 
and  remelting ;  is  crystalline,  dark  lead-gray, 
easily  reduced  to  metal  by  heating  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  fhsible  in  all  proportions  with, 
metallio  tin,  and  so\\)\A«  vsk.  Tftsm-a^Xft  %ssA  V^!^ 
evolution  ot  i;iiV^'\io\i':3dxo%«ii.    \N.  Na  ^v«fl«^ 
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In  the  wet  way  by  predpitAtiBg  protoebloride 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

6.  Setquitulphuret,  Sn^S,.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing d  pts.  a.  with  I  pt.  suiphor  in  a  retort ;  is 
grayish  yellow,  metallic ;  potassa  lye  extracts 
from  it  bisulphuret,  and  muriatic  acid  proto- 
fulphuret. 

€.  Bitulphwrti  of  Tin,  Mosaic  gold,  Zinnsulfid. 
8n8..  Obtained  by  heating  protoehloride,  pro- 
toxide, or  oxide  with  sulphur.  The  yarious 
proportions  are  equal  pts.  tin  filings,  sulphur, 
and  salaromoniac ;  4  pts.  tin  filings,  8  sulphur, 
2  salammoniac ;  1  pt.  amalgam  (composed  of 
12  tin  and  6  mercury)  with  7  sulphur  and  6  sal- 
ammoniac  ;  5  protosulphuret  of  tin  and  8  chlo- 
ride of  mercury.  Qold-colored,  translucent 
scales,  of  a  peculiar  soapy  feeling.  The  yel- 
low precipitate  obtained  by  sulphohydrogen 
from  salts  of  binoxide,  dries  to  dark  yellow, 
hard  lumps.  Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  solu- 
ble in  potassa  and  in  boiling  muriatic  acid.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  metallic  sulphurets, 
aulphostannates ;  those  of  the  alkalies  being 
obtained  by  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  tin  in 
oanstic  or  sulphuretted  alkalies. 

4.  Photphuret  of  Tin.  Is  obtained  of  a  silver- 
white  color,  and  crystalline,  by  throwing  phos- 
phorus on  melted  tin.  By  saturating  dry  bi- 
chloride of  tin  by  phosphohydrogen,  and  add- 
ing water ;  a  yellow  phosphuret  separatee,  of 
the  form.  Sn^P.. 

6.  AUoyf,  Tin  alloys  readily  by  heat  with 
many  metals,  which  it  renders  more  brittle. 
It  alloys  with  potassium,  sodium,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  The  alloy  with  arsenic  is  harder, 
and  has  more  ring  than  tin ;  16  pts.  tin  to  1  pt 
arsenic  crystallixes  in  broad  laminse.  The  alloy 
with  molybdenum  is  an  inftisible  powder ;  with 
tungsten  light  brown,  porous,  and  somewhat 
malleable. 

It  alloys  readily  with  the  noble  metals,  ren- 
dering them  brittle ;  gold  with  a  large  quantity 
of  tin  is  white  and  brittle,  but  it  will  beiar  8  pr. 
ot.  tin  without  losing  malleability.  4  tin  to  1 
iridium  is  malleable,  but  hard.  It  amalga- 
mates readily  with  mercury;  1  tin  to  8  mer- 
eury  gives  cubic  crystals.  The  coating  of  a 
mirror  is  made  by  spreading  tin-foil  smoothly 
on  a  stone  table,  rubbing  a  little  mercury  (con- 
taining tin)  over  it  to  amalgamate  the  surface, 
pouring  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  on  it, 
pushing  a  clean  plate  of  glass  on  this,  begin- 
ning along  one  edge,  pressing  it  with  weights, 
and  ^ving  the  table-top  gradually  an  inclined 
position  to  drain  off  the  excess  of  mercury. 
Glass  bulbs  are  sometimes  coated  internally 
with  an  amalgam  of  1  tin,  1  lead,  2  bismuth, 
and  10  mercury,  which  is  drawn  in,  passed  all 
around,  and  the  excess  poured  out. 

With  antimony  it  forms  a  white,  hard,  and 
somewhat  ringing  metaL  Former  English 
pewter  contained  some  8  pr.  ct  antimony. 
This  is  now  replaced  by  Britannia  metal,  which 
contains  other  proportions  and  other  metals. 
See  Allot.  Alloys  with  bismuth,  see  under 
Allot,  with  copper  under  Beohu,  with  lead, 
&0.  under  Lxxn. 

Haloid  Salts. 
1.  Chlorine,     a.  ProtoMoritk  of  Tim,     SnCL 
The  anhydrous  salt,  made  by  distilling  a  mix- 
tare  of  equal  parts  of  tin  filuigs  and  corrosiTe 


sublimate ;  ii  a  gray,  shining  mass.  Tha  ctjw* 
taUised  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  orystallixft. 
Vessels  of  copper  may  be  used,  provided  th^ 
contain  an  excess  of  tin  to  the  end  of  the  ope* 
ration.  Another  solution  is  sometimes  made 
by  calico  printers,  by  dissolving  tin  in  a  mix- 
ture of  2  pts.  nitric  to  1  muriatic  acid,  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  cold  water. 
The  crystals  are  SnCl,  HO.  By  solution  in 
water,  a  milkiness  is  usually  occasioned  by  tha 
air  in  the  water,  or  by  a  portion  of  oxychloride 
of  tin;  muriatic  acid  clears  it  Chloride  of 
tin  is  an  excellent  reducing  agent ;  it  reduces 
the  acids  of  arsenic  to  metal,  of  molybdenum 
and  tungsten  to  their  blue  oxides,  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  and  copper  to  lower 
oxides,  the  oxides  of  silver  and  mereury  to 
metal.  It -forms  double  salts  with  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths.  When  potassa  is  added 
to  the  chloride  in  solution,  until  the  preeipitate 
redissolves,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  a  basic  salt  crystallises.  A  basic  oxy- 
chloride is  obtained  by  adding  a  large  quanti^ 
of  water  to  a  solution  of  chloride,  or  a  smaller 
quantity  of  potassa  than  is  necessary  to  de- 
compose it;  form.  SnCl,  SnO  4-  2  HO ;  it  is 
soluble  in  potassa,  but  deposits  metallio  tin 
after  some  Ume. 

b.  Setquiehloride,  Sn^Cl^.  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving sesquioxide  in  muriatic  acid ;  is  used 
to  precipitate  purple  of  Cassius.  See  under 
Gold. 

e,  Bichloride  of  Tin.  SnCL.  The  anhydrous 
compound,  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  4  pts.  chloride  of  mercury 
with  1  pt.  tin  (amalgamated  with  a  little  mer- 
cury, and  reduced  to  powder) ;  or  by  distilliag 
dry  sulphate  of  tin  with  common  salt  It  ia  n 
colorless,  thin  liquid,  very  fbming  in  the  air, 
not  congealing  at  —20^,  boiling  at  148** ;  8  pta. 
of  it  mixed  with  1  pt  water,  congeals  to  a 
solid  mass  of  crystals.  These  may  also  b« 
obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  aqua  regia  bj 
heat,  or  by  oxidising  we  protoehloride  in  solu- 
tion by  nitric  acid  or  chlorine.  It  forms  doubia 
salts  with  alkaline  chlorides,  by  mixing  them 
together,  the  tin-salt  being  in  excess,  and 
evaporating.  The  salts  of  potassium  and  aas* 
monium  are  anhydrous,  Uiat  of  sodium  hj- 
drated  and  subject  to  efflorescence.  The  am- 
monium salt,  Pink'taU  of  the  color  printer^ 
made  by  adding  salammoniac  to  a  solution  of 
bichloride  and  crystallising,  dissolves  in  8  pts, 
water  at  64®,  and  bears  ebullition ;  but  if  di- 
luted and  boiled,  it  precipitates  hydrated  oxide« 

Anhydrous  bichloride  absorbs  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  forming  2  SnCL  -|-  SnSg.  When  bi- 
sulphuret is  saturated  with  chlorine,  the  brown 
liquid  congeals  to  yellow  crystals,  which  have 
the  form.  SnCl,  4-SCL.  The  diy  chloride 
absorbs  phosphuretted  nydrogen,  forming  a 
solid  vrith  the  form.  8  SnCl,  -f  PH,.  It  also 
absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  white  powder, 
which  may  be  sublimed  tmaltered;  formula 
SnO,  -f  NH^ 

2.  Bromide  of  Tin.  SnBr.  Is  white  and 
soluble.  The  bibromide,  SuBr^  formed  direct 
from  tin  and  bromine,  b  Visible,  soluble  is 
water,  and  sublimes  unaltered. 

8.  Iodide  <^  Tin.  SnL  Obtained  by  heatinc 
iodine  and  tin;  is  brownish  red,  soluble  and 
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OTTBtalliiable,  ftiaible,  and  sublimes  at  a  high 
It  absorbs  2  NH«|  and  becomes  a  white 
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powd«r.  It  forms  doable  salts  with  iodides  of 
thA  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the  form,  be- 
ing Alk  I  -|-  2  SnI,  except  for  ammonia,  which 
IsNH^I  4-  S°t*  By  mixing  dry  protochloride 
with  chloride  of  iodine,  an  orange  bi-cblor- 
lodide  crystallizes  out,  with  the  form.  8nl, 
(GhiCU.  Biniodide  of  tin,  Snl^,  obtained  by 
distolTing  hydrated  oxide  in  lodhydric  acid, 
forms  yellow  crystals,  decomposable  by  water. 
4.  Fluoride  of  Tin.  SuF.  Is  very  soluble 
and  crystallicable.  The  biflnoride,  SnF,,  is 
micrystallizable,  and  coagulates,  when  heated 
to  ebullition.  The  silico-fluoride,  8  SnF,  -|- 
2  Si  F,,  is  soluble,  crystallizable,  and  lets  fall 
silica  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

OXTSALTS. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Tin.  SnO,  SO,.  Is  obtained 
•s  a  saline  mass,  by  dissolving  tin  in  oil  of 
▼itriol,  or  the  acid  slightly  diluted ;  soluble  in 
bailing  water  with  a  brown  color,  and  crystal- 
Uiable.  Sulphite  of  tin,  SnO,  SO,,  is  obtained 
•s  a  white  powder  by  adding  sulphite  of  soda 
to  chloride  of  tin.  The  hyposulphite  is  soluble. 
Tin  dissoWes  in  sulphurous  acid,  but  forms  at 
the  same  time  some  hyposulphite  and  sulphuret. 

Sulphate  ofbinoxide,  SnO.,  2  SO,.  Is  obtained 
Anhydrous  by  dissolving  tin  filings  in  8  times 
their  weight  of  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  eva- 
porating  off  the  excess  of  acid  at  a  gentle  heat, 
or  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Tin.  SnO,  NOg.  Is  obtained 
inly  in  solution  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in 
nitno  acid,  and  readily  decomposes  in  the  air 
bj  lieat.  When  tin  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid 
<«f  1*114,  a  double  salt  is  obtained  of  NO.,  with 
8nO  and  NIT,. 

Nttrate  of  binoxide.  SnO,,  2  NO,.  Is  obtained 
bj  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  cold  nitric  acid, 
to  saturation,  when,  if  the  acid  were  strong,  it 
orystalUses ;  it  decomposes  readily  by  heat. 

8.  Phosphate  of  Tin,  2  SnO,  VO^  Obtained 
by  precipitiition,  is  white  and  fusible  to  a  glass. 
Borate  is  white,  insoluble,  and  fuses  to  an  opake 
glass.  Phosphite,  2  SnO,  TO,,  precipiUtcs  as 
a  white  powder ;  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid 
Is  the  most  powerful  reducing  agent  in  the 
moist  way.  Phosphite  of  binoxide  is  a  white, 
Insolnble  powder.  Chlorate  and  iodate  are 
Tory  fugitive. 

TINCAL.     See  Borax. 

TIN-ORE.  Min.  Tin  stone.  Wood  tin,  Stream 
tin.  Oxide  of  tin.  Zinnerz,  Zinnstein.  Cryst. 
Qnadratic,  usually  1st  and  2d  vertical  prisms, 
with  the  8-hcdron.  Often*twinned  on  an  edge 
of  the  8-hedron.     Also  fibrous,  granular,  com- 

8 act,  as  in  stream  and  wood  tin.  H.  s=  6^7. 
L  ^6*5 — 7-1.  Brown  and  black,  in  wood-tin 
often  pray,  white,  ochrey-yellow ;  adamantine, 
wood-tin  dull ;  subtransparent,  opake ;  brittle, 
•ab-brittle,  with  subconchoidol  fVacture,  and 
gray  or  pale  brown  streak.  Unaltered  by  heat  in 
the  pincette ;  on  coal  reduced  by  a  good  inner 
liaine  with  some  difSculty,  reacUly  with  soda, 
only  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkali.  It  is 
asSMitially  binoxide  of  tin,  SuOm  with  a  little 
Iron  and  manganese,  and  the  Finoo  variety  with 
oolombio  acid.  Found  in  primary  rocks,  in 
Cornwall,  Zinnwald,  Sohlackenwald,  Qalioia, 
Bwedeo,    Greenland,   MmIboo^    Banea,    New 


Hampshire,  Massaehvsetts,  Virginia,  but  not 
yet  found  in  workable  quantities  in  the  United  . 
SUtes. 

TIN  PYRITES.  Min.  Bell-metal  ore,  Sal- 
phnret  of  tin,  Zinnkies.  Cryst  Regular,  cubio; 
usually  massive,  granular.  11.^4.  0.^4*8 
— 4*4.  Steel  gray;  metallic;  opuke;  brittle, 
with  uneven  fracture  and  black  streak.  Fuses 
at  a  strong  heat,  and  eoats  the  coal  white  with 
oxide  of  tin;  gives  white  fumes  and  sulphurous 
odor  in  an  open  tube ;  after  roasting  shows  the 
presence  of  iron  and  copper,  and  with  soda, 
also  of  tin ;  gives  a  hard  button  with  soda  and 
borax  of  tough  and  hard  copper ;  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Form.  2  FeS,  SnS,  -f  2  Cu,S, 
SnS,,  or  perhaps  2  Cu,S,  SnS,,  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cu,S  is  replaced  by  FeS,  and  also 
by  ZnS.     Only  found  in  Cornwall. 

TITANIC  ACID.     See  Anatase  and  Ruttls. 

TITANIC  IRON.  Min.  Syn.  llmcnitc,  Iserine, 
Crichtonite,  Menakan,  Washington!  te,  Ifysta- 
tite,  Eisenrose,  Basanomelan,  Titanifcrous  iron. 
Cryst.  Hexagonal,  one  or  more  rhombs  with 
large  end-planes ;  usually  in  plates  and  grains. 
H.  b:  5--6.  O.  wm  i'5—6.  Iron-black;  sub- 
metallic,  with  the  same  streak ;  opake ;  frao- 
ture  conchoidal ;  more  or  less  magnetic.  Infti- 
sible ;  shows  iron  with  the  fluxes,  and  man- 
ganese on  platinum  foil ;  gives  with  mio.  salt 
in  the  reducing  fire  a  reddish  glass,  which  tin 
either  colors  violet  or  decolorises ;  more  or  less 
soluble  in  aqua  regia,  leaving  titanic  acid.  A 
great  number  of  analyses  have  been  made  of 
this  mineral,  which  doubtless  includes  many 
varieties,  and  possibly  several  species.  Very 
different  formulss  have  been  given,  from  the 
different  content  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  usual  one  being  FeO,  TiO,  -f-  x  FogO,; 
but  Rose  and  Scheerer  have  declaretl  for  a 
novel  view,  that  the  mineral  contains  sesqui- 
oxide  of  titanium  and  not  titanic  acid,  and 
that  the  oxide  of  iron  found  depenils  upon  the 
deoxidation  of  peroxide  of  iron,  during  solu- 
tion, its  oxygen  converting  the  titanic  oxide 

into  acid,  so  that  the  formula  would  he  rpj  ^  *  V 

Berzelius  thinks  that  this  formula  is  contrary 
to  atomic  views,  and  opposed  to  the  magnetio 
character  of  some  of  the  varieties.  But  the 
latter  objection  ceases,  if  we  suppose,  as  is 
likely,  that  some  specimens  contniu  magnetio 
iron,  and  moreover  the  crystalline  form  agrees 
with  that  of  specular  iron.  Its  localities  are 
numerous. 

TITANIFEROUS  CERITE.  Min.  A  blaek- 
ish-brown  mineral  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
conchoidal  fracture,  from  the  Coromandei 
coast.  It  contains  oxides  of  cerium,  iron,  tita- 
nium, with  silica,  lime,  alumina  and  water. 

TITANITE.     See  Sphenb. 

TITANIUM.  Chem.  Menakan,  Titan.  Sup- 
posed to  exist  by  Gregor  in  1791 ;  recognised 
by  Klaproth  in  1794.  Mostly  examined  by 
lUaproth  and  Rose.  It  occurs  in  rutile,  ana- 
tase  and  brookite  with  but  little  foreign  mat- 
ter;  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  constituent  in 
titaniferous  iron  and  a  few  minerals;  and  is 
found  in  small  quantity  in  many  mineral  sub- 
stances. 

1.  TUamum.    It  is  obtained  as  an  incidental 
prodnet  in  manj  VttmA^MX  t^Qx^%AK^>  i\».^^>^ 
ea^ities,  and  noM  tc%(^^a»B&3  VsL^Jaa  ^^^?^*"^**^ 
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8tones,  whioh  are  often  penetrated  bj  metallio 
iron  and  titanium.  From  this  source  it  is  ob- 
tained by  treatment  with  muriatio  and  then 
with  nitro-muriatic  aoid;  which  leaves  the 
titanium  in  the  form  of  a  copper-red  powder, 
or  in  cubical  crystals  of  spec  gray.  4*8.  It 
has  been  found  in  an  old  hearth-stone  at  Dun- 
cannon  Iron  Works  on  the  Susquehanna,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  at  Consho- 
hoclcen  furnace,  on  the  Schuylkill,  abore 
Philadelphia.  It  b  also  obtained  by  heating 
titanfluoride  of  potassium  with  potassium,  or 
chlortitanium-ammonia  with  or  without  sodium. 
It  is  generally  in  powder,  of  a  red,  Tiolet,  or 
black  color,  which  last  becomes  red  by  pul- 
verizing. In  coarse  powder  it  is  not  attacaed 
by  any  of  the  common  acids  alone,  nor  by 
aqua  regia  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  it  is  solu- 
ble in  heated  nitrofluohydrio  acid.  It  scarcely 
oxidizes  in  the  air  except  by  calcination,  and 
by  fusion  with  borax  and  saltpeter  it  is  oxi- 
dized. Sym.  Ti.  £q.  24  (2412.  H»  1,  or 
801-55.     OalOO.  Ben,) 

2.  TUanic  add.  Titanic  oxide.  TiO^.  It  is 
always  procured  from  rutile  or  titamc  iron, 
firom  the  latter  of  which  in  fine  powder,  a 
large  portion  of  the  iron  pnay  be  first  extracted 
by  mtiriatic  acid.  The  finely-powdered  mine- 
ral is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  cru- 
cible, treated  with  water,  which  dissoWes  the 
alkali  and  leayes  acid  titanate  of  soda ;  it  is 
washed  on  a  filter  until  the  liquid  passes 
through  cloudy,  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
filter,  dissolved  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  diluted 
with  water,  treated  with  sulpho-hydrogen, 
which  throws  down  tin,  (this  is  filtered  off), 
poured  into  a  flask,  to  which  ammonia  is  added, 
and  then  corked;  the  i^ecipitate  is  titanic 
acid,  and  sulphurets  of  iron  and  manganese ; 
after  settling,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by 
a  syphon  and  must  smell  of  sulphydrate  of  am- 
monium, (if  not,  the  latter  must  be  added,  and 
the  solution  again  allowed  to  settle) ;  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  is  pourea  over  the 
residue  in  the  flask,  which  dissolves  all  the  sul- 
phurets and  not  a  trace  of  titanic  acid,  pro- 
vided the  sulphurous  acid  were  in  excess ;  the 
acid  is  washed  on  a  filter.  By  igniting  titanic 
iron  with  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  iron  is  formed, 
which  may  be  removed  by  muriatio  acid,  and 
by  retreating  the  residue  either  by  sulphur  or 
in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by  muriatic  acid, 
titanic  acid  may  be  obtained  free  from  iron. 

Prop.  A  white,  tasteless,  infusible  powder, 
becoming  yellow  by  heat,  but  white  again  on 
cooling.  When  precipitated,  it  is  soluble  in 
acids,  •  TiO,,  but  by  a  gentle  heat,  water 
passes  off,  and  at  a  much  higher  heat  it  under- 
goes a  kind  of  ignition,  and  is  insoluble  in 
acids,  *  TiO,.  The  former  is  procured  from 
the  latter  by  ignition  with  alkali,  solution  in 
cold  acid  and  precipitation ;  or  by  heating  with 
oil  of  vitriol ;  or  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal, 
and  passing  chlorine  over  it,  when  a  soluble 
chloride  distils  over.  The  three  native  titanic 
acids,  rutile,  brookite,  and  anatase,  seem  to 
be  three  modifications  of  this  add. 

From  solutions  the  hydrate  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia;  it  is  white,  gelatinous,  soluble 
in  acids,  and  slightly  in  carbonated  alkalies.  It 
is  also  preoipitable  by  carbonated  alkali,  an 
azeess  of  which  redissolves  a  portion :  yellow 
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prossiate  of  potash  gives  a  reddish  brown  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitaBt-; 
nut  galls  also  give  a  brownish  red  precipitate. 

Zinc,  iron,  and  tin  give  to  the  acid  solutiom 
of  titanic  acid  a  blue  or  purple  color,  and  then 
a  similar  powder,  which  changes  in  some  days 
to  titanic  acid ;  this  is  probably  sesquioxide  of 
titanium  s  TigO^  »  TiO,  TiO,. 

A  protoxide,  TiO,  appears  to  be  formed  by 
heating  the  acid  in  a  charcoal  crucible ;  it  ie 
black,  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  difficult  to 
oxidize  to  titanic  acid. 

8.  BmUphuret  of  7t  TiS,  is  obtained  b7 
passing  bisulphuret  of  carbon  over  titanic  acid 
intensely  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube ;  it  is  dark- 
green  with  a  brass-ydlow  streak.  By  igniting 
a  mixture  of  1  titanic  acid,  1  sulphur,  and  | 
coal,  digesting  and  washing  with  water,  then 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  a  bronze  yellow  sulphuret  is 
obtained. 

By  Aising  phosphate  of  titanium  with  char- 
coal powder,  Chenevix  obtained  a  white,  me- 
tallic, brittie  phosphuret.  Alloys  of  titanium 
have  been  but  littie  examined. 

4.  Chloride  of  It  TiCl,,  formed  by  paadng 
chlorine  over  heated  metallic  titanium,  or  a 
mixture  of  powdered  rutile  and  coal,  is  a  clear, 
heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  275°,  with  a  strong 
acid  odor,  ftiming  in  the  air,  forming  a  saline 
mass  with  a  littie  water,  dissolving  in  more 
water.  The  latter  is  also  obtained  by  solution 
of  the  hydrated  acid  in  muriatic  acid ;  by  eva- 
poration, a  portion  is  converted  into  titanic 
acid,  and  by  sufficient  heat,  it  loses  all  its  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  dry  chloride  absorbs  dry 
ammonia,  becoming  a  red  powder,  2  NH,, 
TiCljf  which  by  ignition  in  a  tube  leaves  me- 
tallio titanium,  and  evolves  salammoniac  with 
a  yellow  sublimate,  which  is  a  double  chloride 
of  titanium  and  ammonium,  8  NH^Cl,  2  TiCIg. 
Dry  chloride  absorbs  phospho-hydrogen,  form- 
ing a  brown  powder,  which  yields  in  a  tube  a 
yellow  sublimate,  PH^Cl,  8  TiCl,.  By  mixing 
chloride  of  titanium  with  chloride  of  sulphur, 
and  exposure  to  cold,  large  yellow  crystals  are 
obtained,  z  TiClj,  SClg ;  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  changing  into  titanic,  muriatic,  sulphnrio, 
and  dithionous  acids. 

5.  Fluoride  of  TL  TiFj.  The  dry  compound 
is  obtained  by  distilling  fluor  spar,  titanic  acid, 
and  tuning  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  colorless, 
fuming  liquid.  The  hydrated  salt  is  procured 
by  dissolving  the  hydrated  acid  in  fluohydrie 
acid,  and  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation. ' 
By  solution  in  water  it  is  resolved  into  an  in- 
soluble basic  salt,  and  a  soluble  acid  salt,  whieh 
latter,  is  titar^uoh-gdric  acid,  analogous  to  sili- 
cofluohydric  aoid;  HF-j-  TiF..  This  add 
forms  double  salts  with  other  nnorides,  those 
of  the  alkalies,  KF,  TiF,,  &o.,  being  crystallijie, 
and  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition, 
those  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  decompodtion. 
The  ammoniacal  salt  leaves  by  heat  in  a  pla- 
tinum retort,  NH.F,  2  TiF,. 

6.  OxytaUa.  Aadaulpkate  is  obtained  by  heai- 
ing  titanic  acid  with  oil  of  vitriol  until  tlui 
excess  of  sulphuric  is  driven  off,  anfi  dissolving 
in  a  littie  water ;  when  dilated  and  heated,  or 
by  adding  alcohol,  a  basic  salt  predpitates; 
another  bade  salt  predpitates  on  addhig  sul- 
phuric add  to  a  dilute  muriatio  solution.  A 
sulphate  of  titanic  oxide  of  potassa  is  obtained 
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by  disfloWing  titanic  oxide  in  fusing  bisnlphate 
of  potassa ;  water  separates  most  of  the  titanio 
acid,  and  ammonia  throws  down  the  rest  from 
the  aqneons  solution.  A  nitrate  is  obtained  by 
solution  of  the  hjdrated  oxide  in  nitric  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid  throws  down  from  the  muriatic 
solution  of  the  oxide  a  white  photphatej  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  solution  and  of  phosphoric 
acid.  A  white  phosphite  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solring  terohloride  of  phosphorus  in  water, 
neutralixing  with  ammonia  and  adding  it  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  titanium. 
TOADSTONE.  Geol.  Earthy  basalt. 
TOBACCO.  The  dried  leares  of  the  yieo- 
Hana  Tabacum,  extensiyely  employed  for  smok- 
ing, &c.  Posselt  and  Reimann's  analysis  of  the 
leaves  give  as  their  composition : — 

Nicotin 0060 

Nicotianin 0010 

Bitter  extractive 2-870 

Gum  and  malate  of  lime ^ 1*740 

Green  rc8in 0-267 

Albumen 0-260 

Gluten 1048 

Malic  acid 0-540 

Malate  of  ammonia 0-120 

Sulphate  of  potassa 0*048 

Chloride  of  potassium 0-063 

Malate  and  nitrate  of  potassa 0*095 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*166 

Malate  of  lime 0*242 

Silica 0*088 

Lignin 4*969 

Water 87*820 

Starch trace 

The  ashes  of  the  plant  contain — 

(1)  J.  W.  Jontf.   (2)A.&JoiMi. 

Silica 15*59 14-50 

Lime 11*60 14*26 

Magnesia 7*75 6*50 

Potossa 7*80 8*40 

Soda 2*50 2*75 

Chloride  of  potassium..  1*75 1*80 

Alumina  and  ox.  ^ 

manganese       / 4*50 8*20 

Carbonic  acid 19*75 18*00 

Sulphuric  acid 12*80 18*90 

Phosphoric  acid 14*80 15*00 

Ammonia 2*00 1*50 

No.  1  was  a  light  tobacco,  used  for  smoking, 
and  No.  2  was  grown  on  limed  land.  Barrid, 
JCompiee  Rendue,  xxi.  1874),  who  examined  a 
aozen  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  states : — 

That  the  quantity  of  ashes  in  all  species 
averages,  in  round  numbers,  7  pr.  ot.  for  the 
roots,  10  for  the  stems,  22  for  the  branches, 
23  for  the  leaves,  and  only  4  for  the  seeds. 

That  the  composition  of  the  ashes  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  tobacco 
grew.  The  root  contains  about  eight  times  as 
much  silica  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  the  proportion  is  greater  in  Uie  branches 
than  in  the  leaves.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
plant  contain  more  lime  than  the  root,  and  the 
proportion  of  potassa  decreases  from  the  stem 
upwards. 

That  tobacco  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  any 
other  plant,  the  quantity  varying,  however,  in 
different  varieties.  It  ranges  from  5  to  6  pr. 
ct.  in  the  leaves,  and  the  branches  contain  only 
1  to  1  '5  pr.  ct  less.    In  the  seeds  there  is  about 


6  pr.  ot  of  nitrogen,  and  10  pr.  et  of  a  color- 
less fat  oil. 

According  to  Goupil,  tobacco  also  contains 
citric  add,  and  Barral  has  also  announced  the 
presence  of  nieotie  acid. 

Zeise,  who  examined  the  products  of  the  dry 
distillation  of  tobacco,  finds  them  constituted 
of  peculiar  empyreumatie  oil,  butyric,  carbonic, 
and  acetic  (7)  acids,  ammonia,  paraffin,  resin, 
water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydro- 
gen. Melseus  (Arm,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phye,  ix.) 
also  found  nicotin. 

OU  of  Tobacco.  Light  brown,  very  poisonous, 
of  an  acrid  taste,  and  of  the  odor  of  much-used 
tobacco  pipes.  '  When  dehydrated  oyer  chloride 
of  calcium  and  rectified,  it.  boils  at  284®,  but 
its  boiling  point  gradually  reaches  572®,  the 
color  during  the  interval  becoming  yellow, 
green,  and  ultimately  brown,  the  original  odor 
being  lost  during  the  reaction. 

Nicotic  Acid,  CeHO,  +  HO,  (BarroZ).  Crys- 
talizes  in  micaceous  scales,  soluble  in  water, 
forming  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  and  crystal- 
lizable  compounds  with  ammonia,  nicotin,  and 
potassa. 

Nicotianin,  The  essence  or  ordorant  princi- 
ple contains  nitrogen,  according  to  Barral.  It 
is  a  fatty  substance,  obtained  by  distilling  the 
leaves  with  water.  According  to  Landerer,  it 
does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  leaves,  but  is  gene- 
rated during  their  desiccation.  It  is  volatile, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  By  distillation  with  potassa,  it  yields, 
(Barral),-^ 

Nicotin.  Formula  Cj^H-N,  (Mehent  and 
Sehloesiny);  C,«HgN,  {Orttyoea);  Cj^Hj^N^ 
(Barral).  A  colorless,  oily  liquid,  existing  in 
tobacco,  and  readily  extracted  by  Schloesing's 
process,  (Comptee  Bendue,  1846).  It  is  a  highly 
poisonous,  powerful  base,  very  soluble  in  e^er, 
alcohol,  and  oils,  decomposable  by  exposure 
to  air  and  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  nitric  acid.  Spec.  grav.  1  *048.  Boils  and 
decomposes  at  585®,  but  distils,  unaltered,  at  a 
lower  temperature.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  ' 
but  separates  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa. 
The  salts  of  nicotin  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  difficultly  crystallizable. 

According  to  Sohloesing,  (Chem.  Gat.  v.  48), 
the  content  of  nicotin  in  the  different  tobaccos 
is  as  follows : — 

Lot 7*96 — ^percent  of  the 

Lot  et  Garonne 7*84     dried  tobacco. 

Nord 6*58 

He  et  Vilaine 6*29 

Pas  de  Calais 4*94 

Alsatia 8*21 

Virginia 6*87 

Kentucky 6*09 

Maryland 2*29 

Havanna,  less  than 2*00 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  those  to- 
baccos which  contain  the  most  nicotin  are  also 
the  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff. 

The  above  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  nicotin  applied  to  snuff  indioat^  as  a  mean 
2*04  nicotin  pr.  ct.  of  the  dried  powder ;  whence 
it  is  concluded  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
nicotin  contained  in  the  mixed  leaves  destined 
for  the  manufacture  of  snuff  is  destroyed  by 
the  fermentation.  The  ammonia  exists  in  the 
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snuff  in  the  state  of  a  salt ;  the  nieotin,  parity 
in  a  free  state,  and  partly  as  a  neutral  salt,  or 
altogether  in  the  state  of  a  snbealt  It  is  to 
these  two  salts  that  snnff  owes  its  property  of 
exciting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  similarity  in  composition,  and  many  re- 
actions between  nicotin  and  aniMn,  induced 
Melsens  to  suggest  the  query  whether  the  former 
might  not  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
latter ;  but  Barral  has  shown  from  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  these  Tspors, 
(Chem.  Ofiz.  v.  445),  each  calculated  according 
to  CiqH^N,  that  of  nicotin  extends  to  2  toIs.,  and 
that  of  anilin  to  4  toIs.  ;  hence,  as  the  formula 
must  be  doubled,  all  analogies  disappear. 

In  the  action  of  ^icotin  upon  protoohloride 
of  platinum  two  new  compounds  are  formed :  1. 
Airorange-colored  salt,  Pt  -f  CI,  C,gH-N,  2  KCl ; 
2.  A  red  salt,  Pt  -f  CI,  CjoH^N,  KCl,  (Baeuzky), 
Kicotin  gives,  by  digestion  and  distillation  with 
potassa,  an  agreeably  smelling,  oily  fluid,  which 
forms  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  very  solu- 
ble salt  in  yellow  scales. 

TOLEN.     See  Tolu  Balsam. 

TOLU  BALSAM.  The  balsamic,  concrete 
exudation  of  the  3fyroq>ayitum  tolu^trum.  It 
consists,  according  to  Kopp,  of  free  dnnamic 
add,  CjgH.O.,  tolen,  and  two  resins. 

ToUn,  C,pn..  A  pungent,  colorless  fluid,  of 
spec.  gray.  0-858  at  50°,  and  boiling  at  809» 
820°. 

Alpha  Resin.  C^H.^Og.  Brown,  translucid, 
brittle,  and  shining  wnen  eold.  Fuses  at  140°, 
and  by  dry  distillatibn  yields  benxoen  and  ben- 
Eoio  acid.  Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solution  in  caustic  potassa  decreases 
on  exposure. 

Beta  Renin.  C„H,oO,jj.  Dull  yellowish  brown, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  colors  it  vio- 
let red,  and  the  alpha  resin  purple. 

TohUole.  Syn.  Benzoin.  C,4BL.  A  product 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  balsam. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitrokduidef  (proUMn- 
trobemoenjy  Ci^SEfi^t  a  liquid,  analogous  to 
nitrobenzide,  which,  when  placed  in  vapor  over 
red  hot  lime,  is  converted  into  anilin,  Cj^NH^, 
and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  successive  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen it  is  converted  into  sulphur  and  a  new  arti- 
ficial base. 

Toluidin.  C,4H.N,  (Mutpratt  and  Hoffman). 
A  transparent,  colorless,  crystalline  mass,  of 
the  exact  taste  and  smell  of  anilin,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  pyroxylic  spirit,  acetone,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  the  fixed  and  essential  oils, 
and  slightly  in  water.  Fuses  at  104°  and  boils 
at  888°.  Belongs  to  the  same  class  of  bodies 
as  anilin,  and  like  it  forms  with  most  acids 
readily  crystallizable  compounds.  Its  acid  solu- 
tion imparts  an  intense  yellow  color  to  fir-wood 
and  elder  pith,  but  it  does  not,  like  anilin,  give 
a  deep,  beautifril  blue  with  eUorida  of  limt. 

TOLUIDIN.    See  Tolu  Balsam. 

TOMBAC.    See  Allot. 

TOMBACITE.  Min,  An  arsenical  nickel; 
described  by  Breithaupt,  but  not  minutely  ex- 
amined. 

TONKA  BEAN^  The  pod  containing  the 
seed  of  the  D^tenx  odorata  of  Willd.  and  tiie  (7oii- 
ptarowM  odorata  of  Aublet,  a  large  tree  grow- 

"«  ^  S,^"^    I*  contains  a  ooloriest  tki  oil, 
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soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  ia 
alcohol,  and  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor, 
which  is  due  to  its  active  oonstituent. 

Coumarm  exists  also  in  other  plants,  among 
which  are  the  Melilotut  offidnaUt  and  Anthox" 
anihum  odortUum.  To  extract  it,  the  sliced 
beans  are  macerated  in  cold  alcohol  of  0*848, 
and  the  liquor  distilled.  The  syrupy  residue, 
on  cooling,  drops  small  yellow  prisms  of  cou- 
marin,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
liiation. 

Pr<^.  Composition,  C.^^Oj  (Jlenry);  C„ 
H7O4  {Detalande\ ;  C,8Ha04  (Bleibtreu).  A  con- 
crete volatile  oil,  or  stearopten,  forming  white 
crystals  of  greater  spec.  grav.  than  water, 
fiising  at  122°,  and  boiling  at  518°,  apparently 
unaltered.  Hot  water  dissolves  it  more  readily 
than  cold,  and  drops  it  in  needles  on  cooling. 
In  ether  and  alcohol  it  is  very  soluble.  Dis- 
solves also  in  warm  potassa  solution,  but  ia 
reprecipitated  unaltered  by  acids. 

Coumarie  acid.  CjgH^O,,  HO,  {Delalandey 
Obtained  by  hoUing  coumarin  in  very  strong 
potassa  solution,  and  precipitating  the  liquor 
with  HCl  acid.  The  coumarie  acid  falls  in 
bright  lamelln.  During  the  reaction  of  the 
potassa,  salicylic  acid  is  also  a  product,  but 
Bleibtreu  did  not  observe  any  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, as  Delalande  had  noted.  To  free  the 
crystals  of  salicylic  acid,  they  must  be  washed ; 
and  to  separate  traces  of  undecomposed  con* 
marin,  dissolved  in  aqua  ammoniso,  and  boiled 
until  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  volatile 
alkali.  The  acid  is  then  precipitated  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  salt  washed  succes- 
sively with  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  The  de- 
composition of  the  salt  by  HCl  acid  yields  the 
add  which  may  be  taken  up  by  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  being  evaporated  and  then 
treated  with  water,  drops  the  ooumaric  acid  in 
crystals. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water,  and  does  not  produce  the  least  colors- 
tion  with  the  persalts  of  iron  (Bleibtreu).  At 
874°  it  fuses,  and  above  that  temperature  de- 
composes in  part  into  a  brown  resin  and  oil, 
and  sublimes  in  brilliant  white  crystals. 

Nitrocoumarin,  C,gH5N04,  0^.  (Bleibirm). 
Formed  by  dissolving  coumarin  in  cold  fhming 
nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  solution  with  ex- 
cess of  water.  If  the  mixture  foe  heated,  pierie 
acid  is  formed.  It  crystalliies  in  silky,  white 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  At  888°  it  sublimes  unal- 
tered into  pearly  white  crystals. 

The  transformation  of  coumarin  into  salioylio 
and  carbasotio  acids  establishes  its  relation  to 
salicyl. 

TOPAZ.*  Mm.  Pyonite,  SchorUte,  Phjwa- 
lite,  Pyrophysalite.  Cryst.  Bight  rhombic; 
vertical  prisms  often  striated,  and  terminated 
by  8-he<&al  planes  and  an  end-plane;  also 
granular.  H.s8.  0.^8-4— S-65.  Yellow, 
white,  green,  blue,  red ;  vitreous ;  transparent, 
subtransluoeot ;  firaeture  suboonchoidalt  un- 
even. Infusible;  difficultiy  soluble  in  fluxes, 
leaving  silica  in  mic.  salt,  and  opalixing ;  wUh. 
a  littie  soda,  half  ftisible,  with  more,  inlVisible; 
fVised  with  soda  aild  roasted  in  an  open  tube, 
it  shows  traces  of  fluoric  acid.  Decomposed  bgr 
ignition  with  lOkali,  and  partially  by  heatiDg 
with  snlphuiio  aoid.    Formula  fbr  topas  pre- 
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poted  by  Rammelsbcrg  from  Forohliainmer*8 
Ute  anmlysea  ( A1,P,  +  SiF,)+ 2  (Al-O,,  SiO.+ 
2  ALO.,  SiO,),  and  of  Pycnite  (ALF,-f  SiK) 
+  8  (AljO,,  SiOj)  +  2  AljOy  SiO,.  The  first 
member  may  be  riewed  as  AljO,  •^'  SiO,,  in 
wbich  oxygen  is  replaced  by  fluorine.  It  occnrs 
im  primary  rocks  in  many  localities  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  United  States,  only  at  Trumbull  and 
Middletown,  Connecticut. 

False  Topaz.  See  Quabtb.  Oriental  Topaz, 
See  CoKviiDUM. 

TOPAZOLITE.    See  Gabhit. 

TOURMALIN.  Mm.  Turmalin,  Schorl,  Ru- 
bellite,  Indioolite,  Aphrizite.  Cryst  Hexagonal, 
oenally  prismatic  (sometimes  rounded  by  the 
nmnb«r  of  planra)  and  terminated  by  a  flat 
rhomb.  H.  =  7—8.  G.  s  802— 8-08.  Color, 
black,  brown,  blue,  green,  red,  rarely  white ; 
sometimes  red  internally  and  green  externally ; 
sometimes  many  colors  in  the  same  crystid; 
^^EO  dichroic ;  lustre  yitreous ;  transparent, 
opake;  brittle,  with  subconchoidal,  uneyen 
fracture,  and  white  streak.  Their  behavior 
Taries ;  some  fbse  to  a  slag,  others  only  swell 
op ;  the  black  sometimes  bums  white,  at  others 
it  does  not ;  some  give  the  reactions  of  iron  and 
manganese;  all  show  boradc  acid,  with  fluor 
spar  and  bi-sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  giye  a  correct  formula  at  present  for 
tourmalin,  which  consists  of  silica,  boracic 
(carbonic)  acid,  alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  magnesia,  lime,  lithia,  soda,  po- 
tassa. Tourmalin  has  been  divided  into  four 
groups,  according  as  the  alkalies  and  magnesia 
predominate.  Hermann  divides  them  from  his 
late  examination  into  Schorl  (black,  brown, 
green),  Achroite  (colorless),  and  RubelUte 
^red),  and  including  carbonic  acid  in  his 
formula,  and  writing  both  boracic  and  silicic, 
BOj,  SiOj.  The  localities  of  tourmalin  are 
numerous. 

TRACHYTE.  Geol  A  gray  fsldspathic  rock, 
of  little  lustre.  When  studded  with  crystals 
of  feldspar,  it  is  a  trachytic  porphyry.  Ber- 
thier's  analysis  of  one  from  Dept  Puy  de  Dome 
makes  it  a  feldspar;  Abich's,  of  onef^om  Txan- 
sylvania,  gives  12^  pr.  ct.  of  matter  decom- 
posable by  acid,  consisting  of  magnetic  iron  and 
glassy  feldspar,  and  the  rest  of  albite,  contain- 
ing soda,  potassa,  and  lime. 

TRA6ACANTH.  The  gummy  exudation  of 
the  Attragalue  tragacarUha  of  Crete.  Spec, 
gray.  I  -884.  Swells  in  water,  and  forms  an 
adhesive  paste  without  dissolving.  Is  entirely 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  consists  of  several 
components. 

1.  Traganthin,  Adragaathin,  (68  pr.  ct.) 
This  is  the  arabm  portion  soluble  in  water,  but 
giving  no  precipitate  with  silicate  of  potassa 

.or  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

2.  BoMorin,  (88  pr.  ct.).  (See  Gums)  ; 
8.  Intohtble  starch;  4.  Water.  The  ashes  amount 
to  2-6  pr.  ct. 

TRAIN  OIL.  The  train  ml  of  the  beaked 
whale  (BaUena  roetrata)  is  far  better  suited 
fbr  purposes  of  illumination  than  the  ordinary 
train  oil.  ^t  bums  with  a  flame  of  intense 
brilliancy,  becomes  turbid  at  46**,  and  forms 
a  crystalline  paste  a  few  degrees  above  82**. 
According  to  Scharling,  (Joum.  fUr  PrakL  Chem. 
xliiL  p.  &7),  it  consists  principally  of  a  very 
Uquid  ftt,  containing  no  g^yotrin,  with  traeea 


of  spermaceti  and  other  fats:  and  appears  to 
be  a  compound  of  an  acid  with  a  base.  Thus 
admitting  the  composition  of 'the  oil  as  required 
by  analysis  to  be  Ces^6o^4»  '^^  ^^.Te 


New  acid.. 


TRAP.  OeoL  A  name  given  to' a  class  of 
intrusive  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  very  hard, 
tough  and  crystalline,  at  others  soft  and  earthy. 
The  crystalline  usually  consists  of  a  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  the  latter  rendering  it  darker 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  Trap  embraces 
Diorite,  Greenstone,  and  Hypersthene  rocks. 

TRASS.  Oeol.  A  natural  ceineut,  or  vol- 
canic ash.  nigner's  analysis  of  one  variety 
gives  49  pr.  ct  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid, 
48  undecomposed  and  7}  pr.  ct.  ammoniacal 
water.  The  undecomposed  contains  87  pr.  ct. 
silica ;  the  decomposed  28  silica,  86  alumina, 
24  oxide  of  iron,  11  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
5^  soda  and  potassa. 

TRAVERTINE.    See  Calcabkous  Spab. 

TREACLE.     See  Suoab. 

TREMOLITS.     See  Hormblendx. 

TRIGENIC  ACID.  Chem.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  cyanic  acid  upon  aldehyde.  {Liebig 
and  Wdhler).  Crystallizes  in  radiately-grouped 
prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  inso- 
luble in  alcohoL  The  silver  salt  is  a  white 
powder,  (soluble  in  hot  water),  which  by  expo- 
sure to  light  becomes  violet  Dy  beat  it  yields 
quinolin.     {Liebig't  Armalen,  lix.  p.  291.) 

TRICLASITE.    See  Fablumitb. 

TRIPHAN.    See  Spodumbn. 

TRIPHYLIN.  Mm.  Triplite,  Pitchy  Iron- 
ore,  Tetraphylin,  Perovskin.  Cryst  Right 
rhombic,  with  one  perfect  cleavage,  and  two 
others  imperfect ;  usually  massive.  H.  ss  5 — 
5-5.  G.  =  8-44— 8-77.  Greenish  gray,  yel- 
lowish, bluish,  brown,  subject  \g  tarni^ ;  re- 
sinous ;  translucent,  opake ;  streak  gray,  yel- 
lowish gray. 

Behavior,  Triphylin  yields  water ;  fuses 
readily  to  a  steel-gray,  magnetic  globule, 
coloring  the  flame  bluish  green,  especially  after 
moistening  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  shows  with  the 
fluxes,  iron  and  manganese.  Tetraphylin  be- 
haves similarly,  but  gives  a  strong  manganese 
reaction ;  with  boracic  acid  and  iron  it  shows 
phosphoric  acid.  Triplite  gives  traces  of  fluo- 
ric acid  in  an  open  tube  and  shows  manganese 
in  borax.  They  dissolve  readily  in  aci£,  and 
are  mostly  decomposed  by  potassa-lye.  Form, 
of  triphylin,  8  RO,  PO5,  in  which  RO  ss  FeO, 
MnO,  LiO,  (Triplite  s  4  RO,  PO^).  But  Fuchi 
observed  that  triplite  is  only  dismtegrated  tri- 
phylin, containing  peroxide  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, no  lithia,  and  6  pr.  ct  water.  Triphylin 
is  from  Bodenmais ;  tetraphylin  from  Finn- 
land ;  triplite  ttovk  Bodenmais,  Limoges,  and 
from  Washington,  Connecticut    See  Hbtbbo- 

ZITK,  HUBAITUTB. 

TRIPOLI.  OeoL  A  deposit  almost  wholly 
consisting  of  siliceous  shells  of  animalculss,  the 
silica  amounting  to  80  pr.  ct  It  is  used  for 
polishing. 

TRONA.  Min,  Urao.  Cryst  Oblique  rhom- 
bic; also  fibrous.  H.  »  2-5— 8.  G.r«2-ll. 
Grayish  or  jrellowish  white ;  vitreous,  glisten- 
ing; translucent;  taste  alkaline;  does  not 
effloresce  in  dry  air.  Fusee  in  its  crystal- 
water  ;  gives  a  yellow  toda-flame ;  dissolves  ia 
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water,  and  haa  alkaline  reaction.  Form.  2  NaO, 
8  CO2  +  ^  HO  S5  sesqnioarbonate  of  soda. 
From  Maracaibo,  S.  A. 

TROOSTITE.  Min,  Tephroite.  Cryst  Hexa- 
gonal, the  prism  terminated  by  rhombs ;  per- 
fect hexagonal  clearage;  also  maseiTo  and 
granular.  H.  s  6-5.  O.  »  801—808.  Doll 
asparagns-green,  yellow,  gray,  reddish  brown ; 
▼itreouB  ;  transparent,  translucent ;  brittle, 
with  conchoidal  fracture  and  white  streak. 
Imperfectly  fusible;  shows  manganese  with 
borax;  efferyesces  with  muriatic  acid  and 
eToWes  some  chlorine.  Form.  8  FeO,  2  SiO,-f- 
8  (8  MnO,  SiOj)  (?)  with  7  pr.  ct  carbonate  of 
manganese.  With  Franklinite  at  Sterling,  N. 
Jersey. 

TRUFFLES.     (Tuber  dbarium.)    See  Fungi. 

TSANTJAN.  Syn.  Kanten.  A  preparation 
of  the  Fucus  cartUagmonUy  (SUbold)^  used  in 
Japan  as  a  substitute  for  the  edible  birds' 
nests,*  and  exported  to  China  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  It  has  the  form  of  twisted  isinglass, 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  is  used  in  the 
form  of  jelly.  It  probably  contains  pectin  and 
pectates.    Bitif. 

TSCHEWKINITE.  Min,  Massive.  H.  =  4 
— 4-6.  G.  =1  4-608--4-649.  Velvet-black;  sub- 
translucent,  opake,  edges  brown  by  trans- 
mitted light ;  ft'acture  flat  conchoidaL  It  ex- 
hibits phosphorescence  by  heat,  swells,  becomes 
brown,  and  fuses  to  a  black  bead ;  yields  water 
in  a  tube ;  shows  iron  and  silica  with  the  fluxes, 
and  manganese  with  soda.  The  difficulties  of 
analysis  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
mula; it  contains  silica,  titanic  acid,  oxides 
of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  iron  and 
manganese,  &c.     From  the  Ilmengebirg. 

TUESITE.    Min,    See  Halotuts. 

TUFA.  Oeol,  A  volcanic,  earthy  rook.  See 
Tbass. 

TUGGHADA!  Syn.  Chew  resin.  A  new 
resiu'  found  in  the  cavities  of  Ptnut  abiet^  in 
Noorland,  and  so  called  because  the  country 
people  chew  it.  It  is  brittle,  but  softens  between 
the  teeth  and  developes  a  balsamic  odor  and 
acid  taste,  and  ultimately  becomes  pink. 

By  distillation,  it  yields  a  dark  yellow  es- 
sence, entirely  different  from  the  oil  of  terpen- 
tine. By  boiling  with  water,  an  acid  is  taken 
up,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  out  in  red 
granules.  The  eanhy  and  alkaline  salts  of 
this  acid  are  yellow,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  not  crystal- 
lizable.  (Berlin^  Annuaire  de  ChimUy  1845, 
p.  871.} 

TUNGSTATE  OF  LEAD.  Min.  Cryst. 
Quadratic.  H.  s  2-75— 80.  G.  cxs  7-904^ 
8*088.  Green,  gray,  brown,  red;  streak  white ; 
subtranslucent.  It  fuses,  giving  off  vapors  of 
lead  which  coat  the  coal,  and  leaving  a  dark, 
submetallic,  crystalline  globule,  gives  with  mic. 
salt  a  colorless  glass  in  the  outer,  a  bine  in  the 
inner  flame,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  yel- 
low tungstic  acid.  Form.  PbO,  WO3.  From 
Zinnwald,  Bohemia.  * 

TUNGSTEN.    See  SoHULrrs. 

TUNGSTEN.  Chem,  Wolframium,  Schee- 
hum.  Tungstic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1781,  de  Luyart  obtained  the  metal,  and 
Berzelius  chiefly  investigated  its  properties.  It 
is  a  rare  metal,  and  occurs  in  few  minerals,  as 
in  Tungsten,  Wolfram,  Tungstate  of  lead,  &e. 


1.  Timgtten,  Obtained  by  reducing  tongstfe 
acid  by  the  most  powerful  inution  with  ehar> 
coal ;  or  by  hydrogen  at  a  nigh  heat ;  or  by 
hydrogen  at  a  lower  heat,  when  the  acid  eon- 
tains  a  little  potassa.  It  is  between  steel-gray 
and  silver-white,  very  hard  and  brittle,  spec 
grav.  17*5:  bums  to  tungstic  acid  by  ignition 
in  the  air,  and  forms  the  same  by  nitromuriatie 
acid,  Sym.  W.  (Wolframium).  £q.  =  %. 
(1188-86.     0  8  100.     Ben,) 

2.  Ox^ffen,  a,  Binozide  of  Tvu  WO^  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  tungstate  of  potasaa 
with  excess  of  salammoniac  to  dryness,  igniting 
in  a  crucible,  extracting  chloride  of  potassium 
by  water,  and  unaltered  tungstate  of  potassa 
by  boiling  with  dilute  potassa ;  a  black  powder. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  acting  on  tungstic  acid 
by  sine  and  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  are 
renewed  until  the  whole  is  changed  into  eop> 
per-red  laminss,  washing  with  water  apart 
from  the  air,  and  keeping  under  water.  B^ 
ignition  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  is  converted 
into  tungstate  of  soda  and  metallic  tungsten. 

h.  Blue  oxide,  Yffi^  r=  WO,,  WO,,  is  obtained 
by  heating  tungstate  of  ammonia  in  a  tube 
until  it  assumes  a  dark  blue  color,  or  by  pass- 
ing hydrog^i  or  carbonic  oxide  over  the  heated 
acid. 

e:  Tunffitie  acid,  WO3.  Obtained  from  the 
mineral  Wolfram  (Tungstic  iron),  by  dijgesting 
the  fine  powder  repeatedly  with  muriatic  aeid, 
to  which  a  littie  nitric  is  added  towards  the 
last  to  peroxidiie  iron,  until  the  brown  powder 
has  passed  into  yellow,  washing  well  with 
water,  then  treating  the  residue  with  ammonia, 
which  dissolves  out  tungstic  add,  evaporating 
the  filtered  solution  to  dryness,  or  to  crystalli- 
zation, and  ignition  in  the  air,  by  whieh  tung- 
stic acid  remains.  Wolfram  may  also  be.  Aised 
with  2  pts.  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  boiled 
with  water,  the  hot  liquid  treated  with  salam- 
moniac, evaporated  to  dryness,  and.ignited,^  as 
in  preparing  binoxide,  above  given.  By  ftision 
of  Wolfram  with  2  pts.  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
extraction  of  the  powdered  mass  with  boiling 
water,  tungstate  of  lime  remains,  which,  as  well 
as  the  mineral  tungstate  of  lime  is  treated  with 
nitric  or  muriatie  acid  to  separate  tungstio 
acid.  The  dry  acid  is  a  yellow  powder,  scarcelj 
soluble  in  muriatic  and  in  fluoric  acid,  reduced 
by  heat  with  carbon,  or  hydrogen,  or  by  many 
organic  bodies  to  a  lower  oxide  or  to  metal.  A 
hydrate  is  obtained  by  supersaturating  a  hot 
very  dilute  solution  of  tungstate  of  potassa  by 
warm  nitric  acid,  when  the  gelatinous  hydrate 
separates  after  some  time.  When  tungstic  acid 
is  precipitated  by  an  acid,  it  retains  a  portion 
of  the  precipitant. 

TungeUUee,  The  tungststes  of  alkali  and 
magnesia  are  soluble  in  water,  all  are  insoluble 
in  ^oohol ;  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids 
decompose  the  tungstates,  separating  part  as 
tungstic  acid  and  part  as  a  compound  with  the 
decomposing  acid.  Solutions  of  the  alkaline 
tungstates  give  a  white  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  nitric,  pnosphoric  and  acetic 
acids,  insoluble  in  their  excess,  except  in  the 
phosphoric ;  oxalic,  tartaric  and  citric  give  no 
precipitate;  the  addition  of  bi-sulphuret  ok 
ammonium  and  then  of  muriatic  acid  gives  4 
precipitate  of  tersulphuret  of  tungsten ;  salt 
of  the  alkaline  eurths  and  metals  throw  da 
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tBBi^tes  of  these  bodies  from  the  alkiiline 
tungstates. 

2.  TungttaU  of  pottuaa,  a.  The  neutral  salt 
is  obtained  by  digesting  tungstio  acid  with  a 
doe  proportion  of  potassa,  and  evaporating. 
The  oijstals  are  soluble  in  1  pt  cold,  }  pt  hot 
water,  with  the  form.  KO^  WO,  +  6  HO. 
b.  Bitunffstait.  Dissolve  tungstio  acid  to  satu- 
ration in  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic,  carbo- 
nated or  tungstio  potassa,  and  filter  hot.  The 
crystalline  powder  is  permanent  in  air,  fusible, 
soluble  in  100  pts.  cold,  8}  pts.  boiling  water, 
a&d,  like  the  former,  preoipitable  by  acids; 
form.  KO,  2  WO3+  2  HO.  The  neutral  soda 
salt  has  the  composition  NaO,  WO.-jr  2  HO, 
and  the  acid  salt  NaO,  2  WO34.  4  HO.  The 
neutral  salt  of  ammonia  loses  ammonia  by  eva- 
poration and  the  bi-salt  crystallizes  with  the 
form.  NH4O,  2  WOg-f  HO.  The  neutral  salt 
of  magnesia  is  soluble,  those  of  baryta,  &c., 
the  earths  and  metals  insoluble.  The  acid 
%alts  of  baryta  and  strontia  are  crystallizable. 

Tungttaie  of  tunffttie  oxide  and  eodk^  NaO,  WO3 
+  WOj,  WO3,  obtained  by  passing  dry  h^o- 
gen  over  heated  bitungstate  of  soda  as  long  as 
water  forms,  and  extracting  neutral  tungstate  of 
soda  by  water,  forms  golden  yellow,  metallic, 
cubes  and  powder;  decomposable  by  beat  in 
the  air  into  tungstate  of  soda  (and  tungstio 
acid?).  The  potassa  salt  yields  copper-red 
needles,  resembling  sublimed  indigo. 

8.  Sulphur,  a.  Bitulphuret,  WS^  obtained 
by  powerfully  igniting  1  pt.  tungstic  acid  with 
6  pts.  Termillion,  is  a  grayish  black  powder, 
lustrous  by  friction.  6.  Tereulphuret^  WS,,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in  bismphu- 
ret  of  potassium,  or  saturating  tungstate  of 
ammonia  by  sulphohydrogen,  precipitating  by 
an  acid,  and  washing,  is  a  black  or  brown 
powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  (reprecipi- 
table  by  acids  or  salammoniac),  soluble  in  caus- 
tic alkali,  with  formation  of  alkaline  tungstate, 
and  sulphotungstate,  soluble  in  alkaline  sul- 
phides. Sulphotungetatesy  in  which  the  tersul- 
phuret  is  the  acid,  and  another  sulphide  the 
base,  have  the  form.  MS,  WS, ;  the  alkaline  are 
red,  crystallizable,  soluble ;  the  others  obtained 
by  double  decomposition  with  the  alkaline. 

4.  Bichloride  of  tungsten.  WClj,  metallic 
tungsten,  heated  in  chlorine,  forms  bichloride, 
partly  in  fine  needles,  and  partly  fused,  sub- 
limes in  red  vapor  ;  decomposed  by  water, 
forming  binoxide  and  muriatic  acid ;  by  alkali, 
forming  tungstate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  evolving  hydrogen.  Terchloride,  WCI3, 
made  by  passing  chlorine  over  bisulphuret,  and 
subliming  from  one  bulb  to  another  through  a 
series  of  6  bulbs,  forms  transparent  red 
needles,  decomposable  by  water  and  in  the  air 
into  tungstic  and  muriatic  acids.  When  oxide 
of  tungsten  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine, 
tungstic  acid  remains,  and  an  oxychloride  sub- 
Umes  in  yellowish  white  scales,  sublimable 
without  fusion,  decomposable  by  water  into 
tungstic  and  muriatic  acids.  Its  formula  is 
WC18+  2  WO3,  and  Berzelius  terms  it  Biaci- 
chloride  of  Tungsten.  A  similar  biaci-bromide 
of  tungsten  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide 
strongly  in  bromine ;  WBr^  -4-  2  W0-. 

6.  Fluoride  of  tungeten  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing tungstic  acid  in  fluohydric  acid,  and  may 
bs  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  decomposes  with 
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water,  leaving  a  basic  fluoride,  while  the  solu- 
tion contains  tungsto-fluohydric  acid.  The 
potassa  salt  of  this  acid,  obtained  by  adding 
potassa  to  it,  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
appears,  forms  large  crystals,  permanent  in 
air,  soluble  in  hot  water.  Form.  KF,  WF3-I- 
KO,  WO3.  The  similar  soda  salt  is  more  soluble 
in  water. 

TUNGSTIC  ACtD.  Min.  Bright  yellow, 
earthy  tungstio  acid,  WO3,  at  Lane's  mine, 
Monroe,  Connecticut. 

TURF.  Ckol,  The  semifossilized  remains 
of  plants,  often  used  as  fuel,  and  in  one  part 
of  Denmark  so  rich  in  resin  as  to  be  used  for 
light.  Forchhammer*s  examination  of  a  resin 
found  near  Holtegaard,  in  Denmark,  gives  Te- 
koretin^  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  fusing  at 
118®,  boiling  at  689*>;  soluble  in  ether.  Form. 
CjgHjg.  PhyUoret»L,  crystallizing  from  its  alco- 
holic solution,  fusible  at  188*',  boiling  at  689®. 
Form.  C40HJ5.  When  turf-wood  is  extracted  by 
alcohol,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  and  treated 
with  ether,  the  solution  deposits  Xylorettn^ 
which  when  crystallized  is  composed  of  C40H34 
O4,  combines  with  bases,  fuses  at  329®.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  ether  contains  Boloretin, 
composed  of  C40H33O3,  difficultly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, readily  in  ether,  apparently  an  indifferent 
body.  Forchhammer  found  the  last  also  in  the 
fresh  leaves  and  twigs  of  fir-trees,  in  retinas- 
phalt,  and  in  amber. 

TURMAUN.     See  Toubmalin. 

TURMERIC.  Chem.  Tech,  The  root  of  the 
Curcuma  longa  and  rotunda^  much  used  as  a  dye- 
stuff.  It  contains  lignin,  starch,  gum,  an  odo- 
ront,  acrid,  volatile  oil,  a  brown  coloring  mat- 
ter, and — 

Curcumin.  The  yellow  coloring  principle, 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether..  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  brown,  resinous  mass,  which  gives  an  in- 
odorous, tasteless,  yellow  powder,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  Uie  oils,  but  neatly  insolu- 
ble in  water.  Fuses  at  104®,  ^nd  bleaches  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Alkalies  change  it  to  a 
brown,  and  hence  paper  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  it  is  used  as  a  test  of  alkalinity ;  but  as 
strong  mineral  acids,  many  metallic  salts,  and 
alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  acid  change  it  to 
red,  or  brownish  red,  according  to  Berzelius, 
its  indications  are  not  reliable. 

TURNEBITE.  Min.  Pictite.  Cryst.  Oblique 
rhombio.  H.  above  4.  Yellow  or  brown,  ada- 
mantine, transparent,  translucent,  streak  white, 
or  grayish.  According  to  Children,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  with 
but  little  iron  and  silica.  From  Mt.  Sorel,  Dau- 
phin^. 

TURNSOLE.     Sqc  Litmus. 

TURPENTINE.    See  Terpkntike. 

TURPETH  MINERAL.  The  subsulphate  of 
Mekcubt. 

TURQUOISE.     See  Calaitb. 

TUTENAG.  The  Indian  name  for  Zinc; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  alloy  known  as  '*  Chi- 
neae  copper." 

TWIN  CRYSTALS,    See  CRTSTALLoaBAPHT. 

TYROSIN.  One  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
composition ofcasein.  C,3NHj05(Zi>%.)  Crys- 
tallizes in  flne  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  but  oombines  with 
acids. 
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™m.^^^^'}  See  Mould. 
ULTRAMARINE.  Mtn.  See  Hauynb.  Tech. 
A  beautiful,  blue  pigment,  formerlj  obtained 
by  grinding  the  lapis  lazuli.  The  ipineral  has 
been  repeatedly  and  carefully  analyzed,  and  as 
its  composition  appeared  to  be  simple,  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  produce  it  artificially, 
which  have  resulted  in  success.  It  is  prepared 
from  alumina,  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  coppe- 
ras. For  the  alumina,  the  purest  white  clay  is 
taken,  as  free  from  iron  as  possible,  and  very 
rich  in  alumina.  It  is  washed  oyer  and  passed 
through  fine  sieyes,  the  last  slip  being  allowed 
to  deposit,  and  the  deposit  kept  in  a  moist 
state.  The  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  prepared 
by  moistening  the  best  salt-cake,  ^fVom  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda),  neating  it 
in  a  furnace  to  remove  every  trace  of  free  acid, 
mixing  100  pts.  of  this  dry  sulphate  with  88 
pts.  best  charcoal  and  10  pts.  fine  lime,  all  in 
fine  powder,  reducing  the  mixture  in  a  rever- 
beratory,  extracting  the  sulphuret  by  water, 
boiling  the  clear  solution  with  powdered  sul- 
phur, to  make  the  pentasulphuret,  (100  pts. 
rased  sulphuret  require  40— -50  stilphur),  and 
concentrating  it  until  it  is  1*2,  (25®  B.),  when 
it  contains  25  pr.  ct.  dry  sulphuret  To  make 
the  blue,  100  lb.  of  the  sulphuret  solution, 
(ss  10|  galls.),  are  evaporated  rapidly  to  a 
syrup,  26  lb.  of  the  dry  clay  stirred  in,  (or  so 
much  of  the  moist  as  contains  this  quantity), 
and  during  the  stirring  A  lb.  of  pure  oryst.  cop- 
peras added,  and  the  whole  intimately  mixed. 
It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  during  con- 
stant stirring,  and  reduced  rspidly  to  a  fine 
powder.  The  powder  is  heated  in  a  layer  of 
8  inches  depth  in  a  muflBe  to  a  gentle  red  heat, 
and  maintained  at  that  heat  for  f  to  1  hour, 
while  it  is  frequently  stirred.  When  cold,  it  is 
washed  with  water,  until  all  the/  saline  matter 
is  extracted,  dried,  powdered,  sifted,  and  again 
heated  in  a  separate  muffle,  (10 — 15  lb.  at  a 
time),  to  a  moderate  red  heat  for  }  to  }  of  an 
hour,  and  when  the  blue  color  begins  to  appear, 
it  is  raked  until  a  fine  deep  is  attained.  It  is 
then  ground  fine,  and  washed  over  to  obtain 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  ( C  P.  Pruckner. ) 
For  fiirther  details  of  this  interesting  manufac- 
ture, see  Chem.  Oaz,  iii.  288,  and  a  still  more 
detailed  account  in  Joum.fur  Prak.  Chem.  Nov. 
1844. 

UMBELLIC  ACID.  Chem,  A  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  essence  of  aniseed,  star 
essence  and  fennel,  by  chromic  acid.  Formula 
CjjH^Oj  4"  M*  (HempeL)  Crystallizes  in  color- 
less necSiles.  Its  silver  salt  is  in  white,  lustrous 
laminffi.  According  to  Hempel,  it  is  identical 
with  anisic  and  dragonio  acids. 

UMBER.  An  earthy  body,  containing,  ac- 
sording  to  an  analysis  by  Maus, — 

Besquioxide  of  iron 46*2 

Oxide  of  manganese 0*8 

SiUca 88-1 

Water 10-5 

It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  as  a  drier  of  paints 
and  vamishea. 
UPAS  POISON.    SeeAimAani. 
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URALITB.  The  crystalline  form  Is  auglte, 
with  the  cleavage  of  hornblende. 

URAL-ORTHITE.     See  Obthiti. 

URAMIL.     See  Uric  Acid. 

URANIC  OCHRE.  Mm,  A  yellow,  earthy 
coating  on  uranium-ore;  either  hydrated  or 
carbonated  oxide. 

URANITE.  Mm,  Uran-mica,  Uranphyllite, 
Lime-uranite,Chalcolite,Copper-uramte.  Cryst. 
Quadratic,  with  many  B-hedra,  with  a  perfect 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  end-plane.  Lustre  of 
end-plane  pearly,  of  the  rest  adamantine,  trans- 
parent, subtranslucent,  sec  tile,  lamina,  brittle. 
Form,  of  uranite  8  RO.  PO5  4-  2  (8  UjQ,,  PO.) 
-f  24  HO.  The  RO  in  the  first  is  CaO  with 
a  little  BaO,  in  chalcolite  it  is  CuO.  There 
are  two  sub-species,  lime  and  copper-uranites. 

1.  Lime-uranite.  H.  ss2— 2-5.  G.  rs8*05~ 
3*19.  Yellow  and  greenish.  2.  Copper-uranite 
or  chalcolite.  H.  rs  2—2-5.  G.  =  8-5— 8-6. 
Emerald  and  other  bright  greens,  with  a  paler 
streak.  Both  yield  water  in  a  tube,  becoming 
yellow,  fuse  on  coal  with  effervescence  to  a 
black  bead  with  crystalline  surface,  dissolve  in 
the  fiuxes  with  a  yellow  color  in  the  outer  and 
a  green  in  the  inner  flame ;  but  chalcolite  gives 
the  reaction  of  copper  by  adding  tin  to  the  bead 
of  mic.  salt ;  both  form  a  yellow,  infusible  slag 
with  soda,  the  chalcolite  giving  reduced  coppen 
Local.  Autun,  Limoges,  Cornwall,  &c.  In  the 
U.  S.  Middletown,  Conn. ;  Chesterfield,  Mass. ; 
Chester  on  the  Delaware  River. 

URANIUM.  Chem,  Discovered  by  Klaproth, 
in  1789,  as  an  oxide;  the  metal  was  first  ob- 
tained in  1841,  by  Peligot.  It  occurs  in  larger 
quantities  in  pitchblende  or  uranium  ore,  and 
in  smaller  quantities  in  some  other  minerals. 

1.  Uranium,  The  metal  is  obtained  by  quickly 
putting  alternate  layers  of  potassium  and  dry 
chloride  of  uranium  into  a  platinum  or  iron 
crucible,  binding  the  cover  on  by  wire,  and 
heating.  After  the  violent  combustion  which 
ensues,  it  is  again  heated  to  volatilize  the  ex- 
cess of  potassium  and  fuse  its  chloride,  so  that 
the  metal  may  agglutinate.  The  cooled  mass 
is  dissolved  out  by  water,  which  leaves  uranium. 
Wohler's  method  is  to  evaporate  the  muriatie 
solution  of  the  uranio  oxide-ammonia,  with 
an  excess  of  salammoniac  and  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  common  salt  to  dryness,  to  heat  it 
in  a  closed  crucible  to  volatilize  the  salammo- 
niac, and  fuse  the  common  salt,  and  extract  the 
cooled  mass  by  cold  water.  A  black  crystal- 
line or  amorphous  powder,  which  may  be  kept 
unaltered  under  pure  water,  but  by  the  slightest 
quantity  of  acid  it  oxidizes  rapidly  with  evola- 
tion  of  hydrogen.  When  heated,  it  bums  ra- 
pidly in  the  air  to  green  oxide.  Sym.  U.  Bq.  ss 
60  (59-43  H  =  1 ;  742-875  O  ss  1.  EUlmen,) 

2.  Oxide  of  Uranium,  UO.  Obtiuned  by  heat- 
ing the  green  oxide  in  hydrogen,  or  with  ^^  of 
charcoal  or  by  igniting  the  oxalate  apart  £rom 
the  air.  It  is  an  iron-gray  or  reddish  brown 
powder.  The  hydrate  is  obtained  of  a  redifiab 
brown  color  by  precipitating  an  oxide  salt  by 
caustic  alkali.  It  forms  green  salts,  which  oxi- 
dise readily  in  the  air  by  nitric  acid,  are  pre- 
cipitable  by  alkalies  and  carbonate  of  lime,  re- 
soluble in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

8.  Oxide-eeequioxide,  Green  oxide.  U^O^  ^ 
UO  -f-  UgO,.  It  is  obtained  from  uranium  ore 
or  pitchblende,  which  containfl  50^-90  pr.  el 
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of  it,  together  with  many  other  substances,  bj 
solation  in  nitromoriatic  acid,  passing  sulpho- 
hjdrogen  through  it,  warming  it  slightly  and 
filtering,  whereby  silica,  sulphur,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, copper,  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  and  silver  are 
removed.  The  filtrate  is  heated  with  nitric 
acid  to  peroxidize  iron  and  uranium,  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  washed,  and  the  precipitate 
treated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  dis- ' 
solves  all  the  uranium  and  portions  of  zinc, ! 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  lime.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  volatilize  the  ammonia,  and  the  ura- 
nium, after  washing  and  drying,  is  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  to  convert  it  into  green  oxide. 
By  digestion  with  muriatic  acid,  the  green  ox- 
ide remain?,  while  uranates  of  lime,  nickel,  &c., 
are  dissolved.  It  is  a  dark  green  or  black  pow- 
der, soluble  by  digestion  in  a  cIokc  vessel  in 
strong  muriatic  or  sulphuric  with  a  green 
color.  Digestion  with  nitric  acid  changes  into 
a  peroxide  salt.  The  green  solation,  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  yicl<ls  a  grayish  green  hy- 
drate of  oxide-sesquioxide.  Ammonia  dissolves 
out  peroxide  from  the  fresh  hydrate,  and  leaves 
brown  hydrated  oxide. 

4.  Sesquioxide.  Uranicacid.  tJ,0,.  The  hy- 
drate is  obtained  by  dissolving  green  oxide  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  keeping  it 
ftLsed  in  a  low  heat  until  nitric  acid  ceases  to 
pass  off,  and  boiling  in  water  until  nothing  more 
dissolves.  It  is  a  gold  or  orange-yellow  powder, 
which  by  careful  heating  loses  the  greater  part 
of  its  water,  becoming  brick-red,  and  at  a 
higher  heat  all  its  water  and  a  portion  of  oxy- 
gen. Its  salts  with  acids  are  yellow,  generally 
Bolable,  and  contain  1  eq.  oxide  to  one  of  acid ; 
reducible  by  sulphohydrogen,  several  metals 
and  other  bodies  to  a  lower  oxide ;  precipitable 
of  a  brownish  black  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
after  standing  some  time ;  yellow  by  the  alka- 
Ues,  insoluble  in  their  excess,  by  the  carbo- 
nated alkalies,  soluble  in  their  excess,  espe- 
cially in  acid  carbonates,  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
alkaline  oxalate,  succinate,  and  phosphate; 
brown  by  tincture  of  galls,  and  brownish  red 
bv  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Its  combina- 
dons  with  bases  may  be  termed  uranates,  and 
when  precipitated  by  the  alkalies,  these  accom- 
pany it,  as  well  as  when  mixed  with  metallic 
■gits  and  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

6.  Sulphuretj  US,  is  made  by  introducing  the 
metal  into  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  or  by  passing 
bisalphnret  of  carbon  over  ignited  green  oxide. 
Tellowieh  black,  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

Salts. 

1,  Haloid  SalU.  a.  Chloride  of  U.  UG.  Make 
an  intimate  mixture  of  green  oxide  of  uranium 
and  \  charcoal,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  them, 
heat  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  to  char  the  sugar, 
break  it  thin  into  lumps,  put  these  in  a  very  in- 
ftisible  glass,  pass  dry  chlorine  slowly  over  it 
while  it  is  gently  heated,  then  more  chlorine  with 
a  higher  heat.  The  chloride  sublimes  and  con- 
denses in  the  tube,  as  dark-green,  metallic 
8-hedra,  which  sublime  by  heat  with  a  red  va- 
por ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  liable  to 
oxidation.  By  passing  dry  hydrogen  over  the 
heated  chloride,  it  is  resolved  into  a  dark- 
brown,  cijstalline,  soluble  mass,  of  the  form. 
U^,  «=  U,C1  -J-  2  UCL 

Bypassing  eUorine  ortar  the  ignited  oxide 


of  uranium,  orange-yellow  vapors  form,  which 
condense  as  a  yellow,  crystalline,  fusible  body, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  of 
the  form.  2  UO,  CI,  or,  according  to  Bcrzelius, 
basic  perchloride,  (Uran-biaci-chlorid),  U-Cl, 
-}-  2  UgOg.  This  compound  is  also  obtained  by 
solution  of  the  peroxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
evaporation  to  a  syrup,  when  it  will  cryHtallise 
in  a  dry  air.  It  forms  double  salts  with  alka- 
line chlorides,  those  with  potassium  an(}  ammo- 
nium being  crvstallizable ;  form.  8  KCl  -f-  U-CL, 

2  U^Oj  -f  0  HO. 

h.  Bromide^  UBr,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
hydrated  oxide  in  bromhydric  acid  and  evapo- 
rating, as  green  crystals  with  4  IIO,  very  solu- 
ble and  decomposable.  By  dissolving  the  per- 
oxide in  the  same  acid  an  oxybromide  is  formed, 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  with  form.  U-Brg  -|-  2  U- 

03  -f-  aq.  A  similar  solution  in  iouhydric  acid 
yields  black  crystals  of  oxiodide. 

c.  Oxi(fiuoriJe  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  by 
fluohydric  acid,  uncrystallizable,  forming  yel- 
low double  salts  with  alkaline  fluorides.  Sill- 
cofluoride,  3  UF  -f  2  SiF,  -f  aq.,  is  obtained 
as  a  bluish  green  precipitate,  by  adding  silico- 
fluohydric  acid  to  a  solution  of  chloride. 

2.  Saltt  of  Oxide,  a.  Sulphate  is  formed  by 
dissolving  green  oxide  in  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
adding  a  little  water  and  alcohol,  and  exposing 
it  to  sun-light,  when  it  forms  green  crystals  on 
the  sides  of  the  glass,  with'  the  form.  UO,  SO^ 
-|-  2  HO.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  pro- 
tochloride,  green  crystals  are  obtained  witli 

4  HO.  Both  are  permanent  in  the  air  when 
dry,  water  extracts  an  acid  salt,  which  rapidly 
passes  into  a  persalt  and  leaves  a  basic  salt,  as 
a  light  green  powder,  of  the  composition  2  UO, 
SO3  -}-  2  HO.  It  forms  green,  crystallizable 
double  salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphates.  Sul- 
phite of  soda  added  to  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride,  gives  a  grayish  green  precipitate  of  basic 
sulphite,  2  UO,  SOj  -f  2  liO. 

b.  Chlorate  and  Perchlorate  are  only  known 
in  solution,  and  rapidly  oxidize.  lodate  and  pet' 
iodate  are  grayish  green,  oxidable  precipitates. 

c.  Phonphate,  obtained  from  phosphate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  uranium,  is  a  gelatinous,  green 
precipitate,  very  inHoluble,  even  in  dilute  acids, 
almost  wholly  decomposable  by  potassa,  and  of 
the  composition  2  UO,  PO,  -f  3  HO.  Borate 
is  grayish  green,  from  whicn  water  extracts  all 
the  acid. 

3.  Saltt  of  Senquiozide,  a.  \  Sulphate  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  oxide,  or  green  oxide,  in 
a  little  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric,  eva-> 
porating  to  dryness,  driving  off  the  excess  of 
acid,  dissolving  in  water,  and  evaporating  to  a 
syrup,  when  it  sometimes  crystallizes  with  the 
form.  UJ.O3,  fiOj  -f  3  HO,  or  UjO,,  8  SO,  -f 
2  UjOj  4-  9  HO,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
A  J  sulphate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pre- 
ceding in  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
letting  it  evaporate  spontaneously;  form.  U- 
O3,  2  8O3  =1  2  ( UjO-,  8  SO3)  -f  Ua* ),.  Neutral 
sulphate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  either  of  the 
above  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  when  it  separates, 
on  cooling,  in  yellow  crystals,  with  the  form. 
U.O3.  8  SO..  The  i  basic  salt  forms  doable 
salts  with  uie  alkaline  sulphates,  those  of 


s: 


tassa  having  the  composition  KO,  SO.  4-  UJ)^ 


SO.  -t-  2  HO,  MiOi^  nLO,^^^-V^  ^ 
+  110. 
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UEA5IUM  OEE. 
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6, 1  Nt(T&(e  forms  lurge  CTyalals,  veipy  solti- 
blfl  ill  vftUif*,  &l(?ohoI,  and  ctlier,  witli  tlio  form* 
UaOg,  >!0g  4"  ^^  ^''-*'  ^*^^^  appears  to  liecDnie  ft 
mor^  basje  etilt  hy  heat, 

c,  p/tmphfite,  tJjOa,  PO.*  !»«  n  pale -if  ell  ow  pre- 
cipe ut*,  sftlnhlo  in  phoaphorie  acidt  froia  -^hicb 
fr^lutioti  nmmonin  prp<:;ipiiaU3  a  mor^  basic 
ialt.  2  tIjOjj,  POj.  Perphosphfttc  of  ofiULiiiia 
mid  lime,  ^r  eopper^  See  Drajhtte*  Borate  is 
n  prtltf-ydlow  precipUat€. 

i/*  /pcAt^*  IS  A  jeUow  pre  c?i  pit  ate,  insioluljle  in 
watt^r^  i^eareelj  soluble  in  nitHcj  furid^  And  has 
the  form.  UXJ,,  lOjj  +  6  HO.  Bromatu  ia  un- 
Gr^'Mtatllz^bre,  and  the  clikric  aalts  haTo  not 

r*  Cisrffi*tmts  la  unknovii,  liiit  its  doiiblft  inlte 
IT j til  alkalino  en rbo antes  lure  cryatalliifthlc. 
By  precipitating  pernitrate  by  carbonate  of 
pataasA.  diEBolving  it  yihWe  mnx^i  in  btcnrbo* 
DAU  of  potAjifljA  to  atttniration,  fltui  gently  eva- 
pOTAiiiig,  it  form  A  a  brlglit  jellovrt  erjatnUipe 
Crmst,  The  aromonjacAl  a  a  It  is  liiimilAfly  ob- 
taiiiod  by  carboiiat^  and  veaqmcarboTiate  of  aixi* 
monia  on  cooling  the  irarm  solittion^ 

4<  Uran&tta.  Ufa  oat©  of  pottti^fli*  ia  obtAfned 
AA  an  orange  powd^sr,  by  ridding  a  pcrealt  to 
nn  ««ces3  of  potasBa,  or  by  fusing  the  o^de 
with  «xe«<A  of  potti£<aa«  and  extracting  alkali 
irith  iTAtef;  form.  K0»  2  Vfi^.  The  uranateB 
of  potasMA  And  Kuda  Am  al»o  obtAined  byi^it- 
lug  tbe  double  aalt  of  perncetate  of  nrftniam 
knd  pol^i«^}^  ;  tJii<  latter  l?  ydlowi  and  has  the 
iaOLe  eoiticonitioii  nn  thnt  of  potn^sn.  The  Kalt 
of  immoma  ia  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  by 
Adding  a  persAlt  to  An  eacesa  of  aramoniAj  in- 
aolnbl^  ill  water^  coQtaminif  siil ammoniac.  Hy 
ignitinjo;  the  doublt"  acetate  of  ni'Einiiim  and  lime 
or  mague«ifl,  similar  double  •?i\Hs  nvi^.  obtuincfl, 
the  former  orange-yollow,  the  hitter  yellowisli 
brown. 

URANIUM  ORE.  Mm.  Pitchblende,  Uran- 
pecberz.  Massive.  H.  ^  5-5.  tl,  ^  6-4G8, 
Black,  broTiriiisb,  grAyls^h,  aubmc tunic,  dull ; 
opako  ;  conchnidal  fracture.  InfujiibJe  ;  dii«- 
flolves  in  the  tluicB  with  a  jellow  color  in  the 
outer.  And  green  in  the  inner  flame ;  aoluble 
by  heat  in  Jiltrie  nnd  nitromunatic  acid.  Form. 
UO,  UjUg,  From  Sdineeberg,  &e.,  Saiony; 
Prifbriim,  .^'c,  Bohemia. 

URAS-MICA.     .^eo  Uhaj^iti:. 

UEAXUKIUBITE.  -V-^i,  Uranotantalite, 
Uranocolambite,  Sam ars kite,  Yttvoilmenito  (?)■ 
Crjataliine  grains.  U.  ^  5''"i,  (>.  =  5-617 — 
5 IVS.  Hcrmatin'a  Yttrtiilmenite  =  B'S'JS— 
5'45.  L^i8tre  snbmctallic,  shining;  opnke ; 
Blrenk  doi  k  rcildimh  brown^  Dcerejdtates  in  a 
tube  and  becomes  blncklah  brown ;  on  coal 
fu^ea  on  tlie  ed^e^  to  a  black  glasE  ^  in  bornx 
givcft  A  yellowish  green  in  the  outer,  a  yellow 
to  greenish  black  in  the  inner  flame :  in  mic 
salt  gives  an  emerald  green  nnaltcred  in  the 
inner  tljirae.  Jlo^.t  perfectly  decompoEt(.Hl  by 
fuai  0  n  wi  t  h  bi  snl  ph  n  t  e  o  f  po  ta  s^a .  1 1  c  o  titii  n  s 
about  oti  pr*  et.  niobic  and  tungstic  aoldjii,  1(1 
protoxide  of  iron,  1€  oiide  of  uramum  and  10 
yttria.  From  the  limengcbirg.  Hermaon  as- 
Berta  his  Vttrollmenite  to  contain  an  element 
IlmeniuTn. 

UEAKPHTLUTE,     gee  Uhasit?. 

UUAN  VITRIOL.     Sea  Johakxite. 

TJRAO.     See  TBoisjt. 


of  ammoTUA.  K^ii  in  the  aoUd  fsortlon  of  lb» 

UittffK,  of  wbich  it  rormi  $0  ta  f^  pr.  <i„  m- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  food  And  Ili«  iWli 
of  the  ay  ate  m  or  power  of  aarittiilatioii.  Hi 
proportion  is  ulao  moiiiflod  bgr  HiattlL  t^^ 
Ttienting  with  inflammation^  ft&d  49Ctmmi^  & 
those  afflictions  in  whicli  the  Mood  U»  df  ftci^t 
in  quantity  or  poor  ia  eorpnftolen.  In  etrttia 
{liaoasea,  the  urea,  while  in  tho  ttfhi6,  bc^amei 
partially  trem^formed  into  carbon  At*  of  ammo- 
nia. Urea  has  been  foimd  im  th«  l^tood;  i«d  ta 
the  Titreoua  butnor  of  the  ejr«,  m  if  weal,  ia 
aaliva,  and  in  milk.  It  liaa  b««n  df  teeitd  4lf» 
in  the  acmm  of  the  bloody  In  Drigbt't  dueiM^ 
in  cholera,  diabetesn,  and  in  dropiiica]  tid^ 
It  is  likewise  a  coiistitueiit  of  bile  aod  hiliaiy 
coticretions*  And  of  the  Uqnor  Aanil.  Ia  pro- 
duced by  the  oxjdatlon  of  uiii^  acid. 

/Vfp,  h  Bj  e^aporatiDg  i;irtno  to  jynff 
cou.^lfitezice,  and,  when  totd,  trvating  il  wltlt  m 
equal  Tolume  of  iiitrlo  add  ^f  d('n>iky  Wt. 
NitrAte  of  ureA  form^  in  a  thick  eryitaJlivt 
maEs,  wMch  must  be  wAsbcd  with  dilute  mttU 
acid,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  then  preaiued  W 
tween  bibulous  pti^per,  dried,  r^ltftwited  ta 
warm  water,  and  neiitxAlbed  with  <;ArbM(«ll 
of  lead.  The  rciHiduc,  after  eimporatioti,  wbn 
treated  with  alcohol,  yields  n  »^lnticn  of  oier^ 
wbicb,afler  the  removal  of  lea/I  by  «iitphOTttt4d 
hydrogen^  and  of  color  by  auimml  c}iAroea]«  «rf^ 
tallises  out  on  concefitration  of  ihm  Bqnid. 

2.  Urea  is  prepared  ATtiil^iaUy  by  healin 
to  dull  redness,  on  an  iron  ptAie,  a  IhorOA^ 
Hiiitttre  of  28  pftTta  of  dry  fftfi^cjanidi  ef 
potAsaiuiA  and  14  of  peroxide  of  ni»JigAneM^ 
When  the  reaultant  brown  iiiA*a  is  col  dp  it  li 
to  be  repeatedly  digested  in  cold  water,  Wid 
iho  solution  miked  with  20*5  parts  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  ammonia,  disijolTed  in  water. 
Sulphate  of  potassa  and  cyattate  of  ammoaia 
are  formed,  and  on  application  of  slight  fceat 
tho  latter  is  conTcrted  into  urea.  The  fluid  ia 
therefore  to  be  cTaporated  to  dryness^  Of  er  i 
water  hath,  and  the  iubbs  heated  with  a  «aaU 
portion  of  water.  The  Aqueous  solution,  oa 
evaporation  to  drynei^s,  yields  anlphate  of  po- 
tassa  and  nrea,  which  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol  of  t'G°,  which  dissolTcfl  only  the  ere* 
anil  drops  it  again  in  orystftia,  on  cTaporatioiL 
Fron*  5 — (i  o^s.  of  urea  may  be  obtain t?<l  froni 
the  nboTe  proportions.  Olemm  (Ann.  d^r  CTok, 
Jitifl  Pharm.  liTi.  p.  382)  gives  another  pre- 
ceaB,  less  simple  than  the  above,  bj  which  i 
larger  product  may  be  obtAined, 

Prop.  Formula  CJl^NjO^  CrysUllitce  ia 
white,  transparent,  eifky  needles  j  or  In  flat  four- 
sided  prisms,  of  spec.  graT.  135,  Deliquesce* 
in  moj«t  4dr  without  change  of  chemical  pnh 
perties.  Slightly  soluble  m  ether;  and  readily 
ao  in  water  and  in  akohol,  A  concentt-ated 
aqueous  solution  withstands  lengthened  ei- 
posure  and  even  boiling  without  alteration,  irtil 
the  preiicnce  of  albumen  or  ferment  trAAsfomu 
it  into  carbonate  of  ammonia :  metallic  ^ti  do 
not  precipitate  Its  solution  in  water, 

A  temperature  of  250°  lackd  urea,  but  a 
higher  heat  transforms  it  into  ammonlot  cyanate 
of  ammonia,  and  dry  solid  cyanttrie  »eid» 
Lie  big  and  Wobler  found  among  the  producli 
of  it^  decomposition  by  heat,  a  substanee  of 
the  composition  CjjHjN^O^  ;  and    WiedemAna 


UREA.     Chem.    Syn..     Ajwfia^tXQXia  ^lywB.W\ifi^«^^^'Bala'ilsst.,l^\lk^^  hi  fl,aU8  BmrOf  {Cfi^ 


URETHAN. 


UBIC  ACID. 


N3O4).  It  is  neutral,  crystallizable  and  solnble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  intensely  red- 
dened on  the  addition  of  caastic  potassa  and 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  It  dissolyes 
alBO  in  sulphuric  acid,  unaltered. 

Salts.  Xitrate.  Formula  CjH.NjOa-}- NOj-f 
HO,  or  according  to  Marchund,  CgH^N-Og-l- 
2  NO5,  HO.  Crystallizes  in  shining  scales  or 
in  opaque  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent.  Soluble 
in  water,  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  At  816*^ 
decomposes  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  nitrous 
oxide,  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  free  urea  re- 
maining. During  this  reaction  there  is  also 
formed,  according  to  Pelouzc,  a  new  acid  (C^H^ 
NJO4)  in  grayish  crystallized  plates,  whicn  are 
soluble  in  water. 

Muriate,  An  unstable  compound,  which  at 
298**  gives  off  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
residual  moss  yields  cyanuric  acid  to  water. 
(Dt  Vry.) 

Oxalate,  Formula  CgH^N^Oj  -f  Cfi^  +  HO. 
Crystallizes  in  plates  or  prisms.  Slightly  solu- 
ble in  water  and  less  so  in  alcohol. 

URETHAN.     See  Ethyl. 

URTHYLAN.     See  Methyl. 

URIC  ACID.  Chem.  Syn.  Lithic  acid,  Urilic 
Aeid.  Is  a  constituent  of  urinary  and  gouty 
concretions.  It  exists  also  in  the  excrements 
of  birds  and  of  serpents,  and  has  likewise  been 
found  in  the  human  saliva  and  perspiration. 

Prep.  By  dissolving  the  excrement  of  the 
boA-constrictor  in  a  boiling  caustic  potassa 
solution,  filtering  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
in  excess.  The  uric  acid  set  free  drops  as  a 
gelatinous  mass,  which,  when  well  washed  with 
cold  water  and  dried  in  the  air,  becomes  a 
crystalline  powder.  Bensch  {Ann.  der  Chem, 
und  Pharm.  Ivii.  2G6)  prepares  it  from  guano 
by  boiling  it  for  several  hours  with  potassa, 
Ihne,  and  water,  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  is 
then  evaporated  to  a  thick  paste  and  pressed 
in  a  linen  bag,  and  the  contents  of  the  bag 
diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  uric  acid  thus  thrown  down 
is  converted  into  urate  of  potassa,  and  repre- 
oipitated,  and  by  this  means  purified.  The 
product  equals  2^  pr.  ct. 

Prop.  Crystallizes  in  brilliant  white,  mica- 
ceous lamellae,  of  composition  C^Nj^^^i  +  ^^• 
Liebig  thinks  that  it  consists  of  urea  and  an 
hypothetical  substance,  which  he  calls  Uril 
(Ui),  or  cyanoxalic  acid :  thus,  2  Ul  -{-  1  eq. 
urea  (CjH^N-Oj).  Is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  but  slightly 
in  water.  Dissolves  readily  in  solution  of 
caustic  potassa  and  in  alkaline  fluids  generally, 
but  not  in  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa 
or  of  ammonia.  It  is  taken  up  by  solutions 
of  phosphate  of  soda  and  of  borax. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  effervesccif 
mnd  leaves  a  briok-red  residuum  by  drying, 
which  on  (he  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  turns 
detp  Tiolet,  and  this  behavictr  is  characteristic. 
Matt  nitric  acid,  after  prolonged  action,  gene- 
rrtnir  *  series  of  new  productH,  and  ultimately 
oxalic  acid.  Oxidizing  bodies  generally  pro- 
dace  the  same  results. 

SalU,  Urate  of  Potaeea  (neutral).  Forms 
erystals  of  composition  KO,  C.NjHO,.  Soluble 
in  44  pts.  cold,  and  85  of  boiling  water.  The 
ndd  salt,  KO,  2  (C^N^HO^;  ^  HO,  insoluble  in 
Mlcobol  Mnd  ether,  diasolres  m  790  pts.  of  cold, 


and  75  pts.  of  hot  water.  The  soda  salts  a^ 
still  less  soluble  in  water. 

There  are  no  neutral  salts  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia.  The  bi-urate  of  ammonia  requires 
1600  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  and  the 
magnesia  salt  8750  pts. 

Crate  0/ Lime,  Soluble  in  1500  pts.  of  cold, 
and  in  1440  of  hot  water.  The  bi-salt  re<iuires 
only  003  of  hot,  and  276  of  cold  water  for  its 
solution.     AU4:n  and  Benech, 

Metamorphosis  of  Uric  add.  The  permanency 
of  uric  acid,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidizing 
agents,  which  generate  a  series  of  new  pro- 
ducts : — 

1.  Urba. 

2.  Allantoin,  Syn.  Allantoic  acid.  Amniotic 
acid.  One  pt.  of  acid  boiled  in  20  of  water, 
and  treated  with  fVesh  peroxide  of  lead,  yields 
on  filtration  a  liquid  which  drops  transparent, 
glassy,  rhombic  prisms  of  allantoin.  It  occurs 
also,  ready  formed,  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the 
calf.  Formula  04^^211,03.  Dissolves  in  alco- 
hol, and  in  160  pts.  cold,  and  less  of  hot  water. 
Is  converted  by  caustic  alkalies  into  ammonia 
and  oxalic  acid. 

8.  Alloxan.  Syn.  Erythric  acid.  Prepared 
by  gradually  adding  4  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of 
spec.  grav.  1'45,  to  1  pt.  of  dry  uric  acid. 
The  resulting  liquid  soon  crystallizes  into  a 
mass  of  alloxan.  Composition  CgHjN.Ojo. 
Soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  drops 
therefrom,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  bril- 
liant, colorless  octahedra.  Its  solution  stains 
the  skin  purple.  When  heated,  alloxan  be- 
comes anhydrous,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

4.  Alloxantin,  Form.  CgH^NgOiQ.  Obtained 
by  treating  uric  acid  with  cold,  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Also  results  from  the  action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  upon  alloxan,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  process. 

5.  Parabanie  acid.  Formula  CjNgO^  +  2  HO. 
Results  from  the  action  of  8  pts.  of  nitric  acid 
upon  1  pt.  of  uric  acid  or  of  alloxan.  Crys-  ' 
tallizcs  colorless,  and  partially  sublimes  when 
heated.  Soluble  in  water,  and  when  neutral- 
ized in  warm  solution  by  ammonia,  the  liquid 
on  cooling  drops  crystals  of  oxnlurate  of  am- 
monia. This  latter  salt,  when  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields — 

"  6.  Oxaluric  acid.  Formula  C^^2^j0.j  +  ITO. 
A  crystalline  powder,  which  by  long  boiling 
with  water  is  transformed  into  oxalate  of  urea 
and  free  oxalic  acid. 

7.  Mitrexid.  Syn.  Purpurate  of  ammonia. 
Formula  CjjHjNjOg  [Liebig  and  Wiihler)^  or 
Cj-HgNgO,!  {Fritzsche),  Prepared  by  warming 
uric  acid  together  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  aud 
when  it  reaches  a  flesh  color  and  has  cooled  to 
100^,  by  adding  weak  ammonia  in  Hli<;ht  excess. 
The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water.  Short,  4-sided  prisms  dr(»p  from  the 
liquid  on  cooling.  They  are  deep  red  by  trans- 
mitted, and  metallic-green  by  reflected  light 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  purple.  In  caustic  po-  - 
tassa  it  is  soluble  with  a  blue  color,  which  dis- 
appears on  the  application  of  heat,  ammonis 
being  evolved.  Is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  the  '^ota&^^  %^>a^ASTi\%  N.T<i!i^Nfc^ 
with  dUute  B\i\^\k\iT\^  SJCA^,  \\.  -^T^^iv^^VvAJwa. — 

8.  Jfureion.    ^yn.  V\ir5\x3ri<i  ^cv\.  J«^ysosj^ 
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CjH^NjO.  (Liebiff  and  WSkler),  or  C.eH^NgOjft 
(Frilziche).  Crystallizes  in  yellow,  silky  scales, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  yields  it  unaltered 
upon  the  addition  of  water. 

9.  AUoxanic  acid.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  baryta  water  upon  a  concentrated  solution 
of  alloxan.  The  resultant  salt  of  baryta,  when 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  crystals 
of  alloxanio  acid,  of  composition  C.HjNgO. -f- 
2  HO.  Is  bibasic  and  isomeric  with  alloxan.  The 
formula  of  its  salts  is  CgH^NgO«,  2  R04-  Aq. 

10.  Meaoxalie  acid.  Obtained  by  precipitating 
ft  solution  of  alloxan  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  salt 
Forms  sour  crystals,  of  the  composition  C.O^ 
+  2  HO  (?). 

11.  MpeomeUnie  acid.  Formula  CgH^N^O.. 
Prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of  alloxan  wiUi 
ammonia,  and  decomposing  the  yellowish,  gela- 
tinous salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  very 
acid  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  hot,  and  less 
so  in  cold  water.  Its  silver  salt  is  yellow,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

12.  Thionuric  acid.  Formula  CgH^N-Oj^S,. 
Obtained  by  treating  alloxan  with  sulphurous 
acid  or  solution  of  a  sulphite,  and  boiling. 
The  crystals  of  ammonia  salt  which  form  on 
cooling,  are  converted  into  a  lead  compound 
which,  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
thionuric  acid.  Is  bi-basio,  soluble,  and  crys- 
tallizable.     When  its  solution  is  heated^  it  be- 

^  comes  cloudy,  and  drops — 

13.  UramiU  Formula  CgH^NjO,.  Is  in  crys- 
talline powder  or  feathery  scales,  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  in  potassa ;  the  solution  absorbs 
oxygen,  becomes  purple,  and  deposits  green 
crystals  of  potassium — murexid.  When  heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields — 

14.  UranvUic acid.  Formula C.gH.pNjOij.  Crys- 
tallizes in  fine  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water. 

16.  Dialuric  acid.  Formula  CgH^N^O,.  Ob- 
tiained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reaction,  when 
alloxan  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Crystallizes,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  By  ex- 
posure its  solution  absorbs  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes alloxantin.  Forms  sparingly  soluble 
salts,  which  are  permanent  only  when  dry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  other 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid,  of 
which  several  have  been  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed by  Schlieper  (Liebig^t  Annaltn^  1845). 

16.  Leucoturic  acid.  Formed  with  Difluan, 
by  heating  alloxanic  acid  or  its  solution  to 
ebullition,  and  rapidly  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion. Formula  CgHgNgOg  {Schlieper),  A  snow- 
white,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  hot,  but 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  Readily  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  may  be  re-precipitated  by  acids, 
if  the  solution  is  recent  and  cold.  Its  charac-^ 
teristic  property  is  its  resistance  to  the  action 
of  acids. 

17.  Difluan,  Formula  CgH^N-Oj.  A  white, 
loose  powder,  which  fuses  at  21 5°,  and  is  very 
deliquescent.  When  dried,  it  becomes  trans- 
parent and  brittle. 

18.  Hydimlic  acid.  A  product  of  the  imper- 
fect oxidation  of  uric  acid,  and  existing  in  the 
mother  liquor  filtered  from  the  impure  alloxan 
as  obtained  by  Schlieper's  processJCAcm.  Oai. 
iv.  pp.  1  and  99J.  Formula  CjaH.NjO,,.  A 
white,  loose  powder,  composed  ot  slender  nee- 
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dies,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alkalies,  but 
Insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly*  so  in  cold  wa- 
ter. Forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts  with 
the  bases.  The  composition  of  the  silver  salt 
is2AgO.  CjjHjNjO,. 

19.  AUUurie  acid.  Formula  C,N,HjO, -f  HO. 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  alloxan- 
tine  with  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  A  yellowish, 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Water  precipi- 
tates it  from  the  latter,  unaltered.  Hot  nitric 
acid  produces  no  change.  Potassa  dissolves, 
and  at  the  same  time  decomposes  it. 

20.  DUituric  acid.  Exists  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  bases, 
it  adheres  with  obstinate  tenacity.  Is  bibaac, 
and  of  the  composition  C JSgHO^  -f-  2  Aq.  The 
ammonia  salt,  CgNgHOg,  liHfi  -f-  HO,  is  in  bril- 
liant yellow  laminae,  soluble  in  hot  water. 

URINARY  CALCULI.  Chem.  PhysioL  Mor- 
bid concretions  of  the  crystallizable  matters  of 
the  urine,  resulting  from  a  deranged  action  of 
the  system.  They  are  round,  oval,  polygonal, 
or  cylindrical,  according  to  the  location  or  ori 
gin,  and  they  vary  in  color  from  yellow,  red 
dish  brown,  to  dirty  green.  Their  density 
ranges  from  1-213 — 1*975,  and  their  weight 
from  a  few  grains  to  50  ozs.  Their  internal 
structure  is  uniform,  or  else  in  concentric 
layers,  formed  around  a  nucleus  of  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  calculus,  or  mucus,  blood, 
or  some  foreign  matter  introduced  into  the 
bladder.  The  components  vary  with  the  dis- 
ease and  state  of  the  system,  and  occur  more  or 
less  frequently,  as  to  proportion,  in  order  as 
follows ; — 

Unio  Acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of 
lime,  neutral  and  basic  phosphate  of  lime, 
ammonia-magnesian  phosphate,  urate  of  soda, 
urate  of  magnesia,  urate  of  lime,  benzoate  or 
hippurate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  lime,  uric 
or  xanthic  oxide,  cystin,  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  fibrin,  silica,  urostea- 
lith,  albumen,  mucus,  perox.  iron,  fibrin,  cho- 
lesterin,  and  extractive  matters. 

Urinary  calculi  are  styled,  according  to  their 
composition,  as  follows : — 

1.  Calculi  of  uric  acid, 

2.  **      "  urate  of  ammonia, 

3.  "      **  uric  or  xanthic  oxide, 

4.  "       "  cystin, 

5.  Fibrinous  or  protein  calculi, 

6.  Calculi  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

7.  **      "  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 

nesia, and  of  phosphate  oS 
lime, 

8.  "      "  neutral  phosphate  of  lime, 

9.  '*      **  carbonate  of  lime, 
10.        "      "  urostealith. 

Simon  (Chem.  of  Man)  has  given  a  full  de- 
scription of  each,  with  directions  for  distin- 
guishing them. 

Uric  or  Xanthic  Oxide.  Syn.  Urous  acid.  A 
rare  ingredient  of  guano  and  of  calculi,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  united  with  but  a  small 
portion  of  animal  matter.  Formula  CjN,HjO^. 
Dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  it  as  a  yellow  residue.  It  is  precipitated 
by  acids  from  its  potassa  solution,  as  a  whit« 
powder.  Is  partially  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solution  of  oar- 
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bonate  of  potassa.    Its  solution  in  sulphuric 
aoid  is  not  precipitated  by  water. 

Cytiin.  Syn.  Cystic  oxide.  Formula  CgNH- 
O482.  Frequently  forms  the  sole  ingredient  of 
%  calculus.  Crystallizes  in  G-sided,  colorless, 
transparent  scales.  Is  soluble  in  alkalies  and 
in  acids,  forming  with  the  latter  crystalline 
compounds.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  emits  a  peculiar 
odor,  which  is  characteristic. 

UrosleaWe.  DiscoTered  by  Heller  (Chem. 
Oat,  iii.  468).  Soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda 
and  in  ether.  Softens  in  water  without  dis- 
solying,  and  is  taken  up  slowly  by  hot  alcohol. 
Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  colorless,  but  by 
evaporation  leaves  a  residue  which  on  treat- 
ment with  ammonia  or  potassa  becomes  dark 
yellow. 

When  heated,  it  emits  the  odor  of  benzoin 
and  shellac,  and  if  ignited,  bums  with  a  clear 
yellow  flame,  or  leaves  an  ash  principally  of 
ume. 

URINE.  Chem.  Pkynol.  The  animal  excre- 
mentitial  fluid  secreted  by  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  kidneys,  and  thence  flowing  into  the 
bladder,  from  which  it  is  ejected  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  attached  muscles,  through  the 
urethra.     Its  average  spec.  grav.  is  101 2*6. 

Urine  recently  excreted  by  a  healthy  person 
is  transparent,  of  a  straw-yellow  color,  with  a 
peculiar  odor,  which  disappears  as  the  urine 
loses  its  warmth,  which  is  that  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  body.  Prout,  Spangeberg, 
Simon,  and  others,  mention  abnormal  urines  of 
a  blue  color ;  Dulks  one  of  a  black,  and  Velsen 
another  of  a  violet  hue.  The  physical  and 
chemical  characters  present  modifications  vary 
ing  with  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  patho 
logical  state  of  the  system. 

Urine  consists,  according  to  Marchand  and 
Lehman,  of — 

1.  2. 

Water 933199    988-866 

SoUd  residue 66-801      61144 

Urea 82-676      80-321 

Uric  acid..- 1-066        1001 

Lactic- acid 1-621        1-862 

Extractive 11-151       10-668 

Mucus -283  -201 

Sulphate  of  potassa 3-687        3-201 

•«         "  soda 3-213        3-011 

Phosphate  of  soda 8-056        2-998 

Bi-phosphate  of  ammonia 1-652        1*231 

Chloride  of  sodium 4-218        4-001 

"        "ammonium 1-662        1-231 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia      1-210        1001 

Lactates 1-618        1-032 

The  amount  of  water  often  fluctuates.  The 
yellow  coloring  matter  of  normal  urine  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  HaemaphoRm^  and  the  red 
color  to  Uroerythrin.  Heller  has  announced 
the  presence,  in  healthy  urine,  of  another  pig- 
ment, UroxanthiUy  which  by  oxidation  is  trans- 
formed into  a  ruby-red  matter,  Urrhoidiftf  and 
one  of  a  blue  tint,  Uroglaucm,  The  strong 
castor  odor  and  deep  color  of  inspissated  urine, 
Is  attributed  by  Scharling  to  a  Drown,  organic 
matter,  which  he  calls  the  oxide  of  a  new  radi- 
cal, termed  OmiehmyL  In  addition  to  these 
oonfitituents,  there  have  been  described  two 


unnamed  new  acids,  by  Pettinkofer  and  Heint- 
zig;  and  carbonic,  fluoric,  and  hippuric  acids, 
and  creatin  are  also  components. 

According  to  Simon  and  others,  bodily  exer* 
cise  augments  the  amount  of  urea  and  of  sul- 
phates. The  amount  of  urea  is  also  increased 
by  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  rice  versa. 

If  the  system  becomes  unhealthy,  then  the 
nature  of  the  urine  changes,  and  includes  in 
its  composition  abnormal  constituents,  riz., 
albumen,  sugar,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
of  lime,  pus,  fibrin,  fat,  cystin,  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  blood.  The  urinary  deposits 
known  as  Ubinabt  Calculi  are  morbid  se- 
cretions. 

Healthy  urine  is  not  precipitated  by  acids, 
though  oxalic  acid  produces  a  cloudiness.  Free 
alkalies  throw  down  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
mucus  separates  in  slight  nebulse  after  long 
standing,  and  by  continued  exposure  the  urine 
emits  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which  by  precipitating  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonio-magnesian 
phosphate,  causes  turbidity.  By  still  further 
exposure  the  urine  becomes  concentrated,  and 
drops  its  saline  constituents  in  crystals. 

For  information  in  detail,  see  the  very  elabo- 
rate and  able  article  in  Simon* 8  "  Chemistry  of 
Man." 

UROERYTHRIN,^   See  Ubuc. 

UROGLAUCIN.     /   ^®®  ^*^'* 

UROSTEALITE.    See  Ubinabt  Calculi. 

UROXANTHIN,!    o^e  Ubikb 

URRHOIDIN.     /  ^®®  ^*"'*' 

URYL.  Chem.  Syn.  Cyanoxalio  acid.  Sym- 
bol, Ui.  The  assumed  radical  of  uric  acid, 
and  certain  of  its  derivatives.  It  contains  the 
elements  of  2  eqs.  oxalyl  (C.Oj)  and  2  eqs. 
of  cyanogen  (2  C^N)  =  CgNjO^,  the  formula 
for  uryl. 

USNIC  ACID.     See  Lichens. 

UVAROVITE.     See  Garnet. 


V. 


VACCINIC  ACID.  Chem,  Found  by  Lerch 
in  Butter,  and  intermediate  in  composition  be- 
tween caproic  and  butyric  acids.  It  is  not  a 
constant  constituent.     (Chem.  Oaz,  ii.  381.) 

VALENCIANITE.     Mm.    It  is  a  Feldspar. 

VALERACETONITRIL.     See  Gelatut. 

VALERIAN.  Chem.  Pharm.  The  root  of  the 
Valeriana  officinalU.  Trotam8dorff''s  analysis 
gives  as  its  composition — Volatile  oU  1-2,  pecu- 
liar extractive,  (soluble  in  water  and  insoluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol),  1*26;  gum  18-76;  soft 
odorant  resin  6-25 ;  lignin  68.  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant  is  its  essential  oil,  which  con- 
tains a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  the — 

Valerianic,  Syn.  Phocenic  acid.  Exists  like- 
wise in  the  bark  and  berries  of  the  Viburnum 
opulue.  Is  also  a  product  of  the  action  of  po- 
tassa upon  oil  of  potato  spirit  (see  Ahtl),  and 
upon  Casein.  Is 'formed,  too,  by  the  putre- 
faction of  casein,  and  by  the  action  of  potassa 
and  sulphuric  acid  upon  oil  of  chamomile,  of 
chromic  acid  upon  Gelatin,  and  of  nitric  acid 
upon  Olein.  According  to  Lowig,  valerianic 
acid  exists  in  valerian,  combined  with  glycerin, 
forming  a  peculiar  fat. 
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Prqf,  Righini  proposes  the  following  me- 
thod : — 20  Ito.  of  wild  valerian  root  are  taken, 
(collected  in  the  month  of  October  or  November), 
and  after  having  washed  them  with  water  and 
cut  ^em  in  verj  small  pieces,  they  are  piled  up 
in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  enough  water  to  re- 
move all  the  juice  by  means  of  pressure.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  a  small  pan,  and 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling-point;  carbonate 
of  lime  in  very  fine  powder,  or  lime  water,  is 
then  added ;  valerianate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  after  repose  for  2-8  hours,  water  acidulated 
with  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  precipitate. 
The  latter,  combining  with  the  lime,  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  sets 
free  the  valerianic  acid.  The  whole  is  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat ;  and  after  continuing  the  eva- 
poration until  a  pellicle  commences  to  be  formed, 
the  liquid  is  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  sand-bath  to  remove  the  valerianic 
acid,  whilst  the  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in 
the  retort.  The  distillation  should  be  carried 
to  dryness.  The  quantity  of  root  mentioned 
above  yielded  by  this  process  160  grms.  of  very 
pure  valerianic  acid.  IJoum,  d$  CfUm.  Mid. 
July,  1846.) 

Prop,  A  pale  yellow,  limpid,  inflammable 
oil,  of  strong  penetrating  odor  and  acrid  taste. 
Spec.  grav.  0*944 ;  boils  at  270® ;  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether,  spirits  of  terpentine,  and  in  26 
pts.  of  water.  "When  a  strong  solution  of  any 
of  its  salts  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  the  vale- 
rianic becomes  Va,  8  HO. 

According  to  Kolbe  {Chem,  Oat.  v.  227), 
when  subjected  as  valerianate  of  potassa  to  a 
voltaic  current,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  a  new  gaseous  hydro-carbon, 
CgHg,  an  ethereal  oil  consisting  partly  of  C,H, 
and  carbonate  of  potassa.  This  chemist  views 
valerianic  acid  as  a  conjugate  compound  of  the 
radical  CgH,  with  oxalic  acid. 

Valerumate  of  oxide  of  Ethyl,  AeO,  Va.  An 
oily  liquid,  with  a  penetrating  odor.  Spec, 
grav.  894.     Otto, 

Valerianate  of  Zinc.  Prepared  by  digesting 
1  pt.  of  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc 
in  2  pts.  of  valerianic  acid,  dissolved  in  860 

!)t8.  of  water.  On  filtering  and  cooling,  pear- 
y  scales  are  deposited.  Dissolves  in  160  pts. 
of  water  and  60  pts.  of  alcohol,  of  *SSS.  Ac- 
cording to  Laragne  and  Hnrant  (Joum,  de 
Pharm,  1846),  much  of  this  salt,  found  in  com- 
merce, under  this  name,  is  butyrate  of  zinc, 
which  resembles  it  closely  in  physical  proper- 
ties. 

Valerianate  of  Iron.  Formula  8  FcgOj  -f-  7 
Va  4-  2  HO.     An  amorphous  red  powaer. 

Valerianate  of  Baryta.  Form.  BaO  -f-  C,oH* 
Oj.  Crystallizes  in  minute  white  prisms,  of 
great  lustre,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  By 
distillation  above  662°,  it  yields  Valeral  or  Va- 
lerianic aldehyde^  C,QH,oOg,  (Chancel).  A  clear, 
colorless  fluid;  boiling  at  280® ;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
essential  oils,  and  of  spec.  grav.  820®  at  72®. 
(Comptes  Rendue,  xxi.) 

VALERIANIC  ACID.     See  Valiman. 

VALERONITRIL.     See  Gelatin. 

VALONIA.  The  acorn  of  the  Quereue  aegi- 
lope  from  the  Levant.  The  dry  extract  gave  no 
trace  of  pyrogallic  acid  by  distillation.  Sten- 
houH. 
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VANADATE  OF  COPPER.  Min.  An  earthy 
coating,  and  reniform  masses,  with  lamellar 
structure,  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  pearly 
lustre ;  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural. 

VANADATE  OF  LIME.  Min.  It  probably 
exists  in  URANivai  Ori. 

VANADINE-BRONZITE.  Min.  SchafhaeuU 
analyzed  a  bronzite  containing  vanadic  oxide. 

VANADINITE.  Min.  Vanadate  of  lead* 
Vanadinbleierz.  Cryst.  Hexagonal,  geifbrally 
in  incrustations.  H.  =b  2*75.  G.  :=  6*662 — 
7*23.  Yellow,  reddish-brown,  subtranslucent, 
opake,  brittle  with  white  or  yellowish  streak. 
It  decrepitates  violently,  fuses  on  coal  with 
emission  of  sparks  to  a  globule  of  lead,  and 
coats  the  coal ;  soluble  in  mic.  salt  with  a  yel- 
low color  in  the  outer,  and  green  in  the  inner 
flame ;  decomposed  by  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sul- 
phuric aofds.  Form,  of  that  from  Zimapan, 
2  PbO,  VO,  +  (PbCl,  2  PbO.)  It  was  first 
found  in  loOl  st  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  by  DfA. 
Rio,  and  has  since  been  found  at  Wanlockhe^ 
Scotland,  and  at  Beresow. 

VANADIUM.  Chem.  Del  Rio  found  »  me- 
tallic acid  in  1801,  in  a  brown  lead  ore  from 
Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  which  he  thought  new, 
and  termed  the  metal  erythronium.  CoOet 
Discotil's  assertion  that  it  was  chromic  aeid 
was  received  by  Del  Rio.  Sefstrom  found  a 
new  metal  upon  dissolving  some  Swedish  iron, 
which  he  termed  vanadium,  and  which  Wohler 
showed  to  be  identical  with  Del  Rio's  erythro- 
nium. It  has  been  chiefly  studied  by  Bene- 
lius.  It  occurs  in  small  quantity,  as  vanadate 
of  lead,  also  in  some  iron  and  copper  ores,  and 
in  uranium  ore. 

1.  Vanadium.  Obtained  by  heating  vanadio 
acid  powerfully  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  or  by  a 
lower  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible  mixed  with 
potassium;  or  lastly,  by  heating  the  ter- 
chloride,  charged  with  dry  ammonia,  in  a  oar- 
rent  of  dry  ammonia.  Silver-white,  or  black, 
metallic,  oxidized  readily  by  heating  in  tbe 
air,  and  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acids.  Sym. 
V.  Eq.  68-66  (856-89  0  =  100  Berz.) 

2.  Oxidet,  a.  Suboxide  of  V.  VO.  Obtained 
by  reducing  vanadic  acid  in  hydrogen  at  a  red 
heat;  is  black,  infusible,  a  better  negative 
electromotor  than  copper,  gold,  or  platinum, 
decomposed  when  heated  in  chlorine  into  ter- 
chloride  and  vanadic  acid ;  it  combines  neither 
with  acid  nor  base. 

b.  Oxide  of  V.  Vanadous  acid.  VO,.  The 
hydrate  is  obtained  by  freeing  a  blue  vanadium 
solution  from  vanadic  acid  by  sulpho-hydrogen, 
sugar,  or  alcohol,  precipitating  by  carbonate 
of  soda  in  slight  excess,  washing,  drying  rapidly 
in  paper,  and  then  in  vacuo.  It  is  light  brown- 
ish gray,  and  when  ignited  in  vacuo  loses 
water,  and  becomes  the  black,  dry  oxide.  Its 
salts,  with  acids,  are  brown  or  green  when 
dry,  blue  when  in  solution ;  preoipitable  brown 
by  caustic  alkali ;  grayish  white  by  carbonated 
alkali ;  yellow  by  yellow  prussiate ;  and  yd- 
lowish  green  by  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  bluish 
black  by  infusion  of  galls ;  blackish  brown  bv 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  soluble  with  a  purplish 
colour  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  It  alio 
acts  as  an  acid,  combining  with  bases  to  form 
vanadites,  those  of  the  alkalies  being  made  by 
direct  solution,  and  the  others  by  precipita- 
tion; they  are  dark  brown  or  black,  readi^ 
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^zidiied  to  Tnnadates  in  the  air,  changed  to  blue 
Ji^  acids,  to  purplish  red  by  sulphohydrogen. 

c  Vanadie  acid.  V0-.  Obtained  1.  from 
mrnniam  ore  (pitchblende),  by  fusing  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  saltpeter  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolving  out  by  boiling  water,  neu- 
tralizing exactly  by  nitric  acid  (free  from  red 
ftunes),  precipitating  by  chloride  of  barium  or 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate 
hj  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutrali- 
Stng  the  yellow  filtrate  by  ammonia,  and  pre- 
cipitating vanadate  of  ammonia  by  putting  a 
piece  of  salnnimoniac  into  the  litiuid.  2.  From 
Tanadate  of  lead  'by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid, 
precipitating  by  sulph^hydrogen,  heating  the 
blue  filtrate,  evaporating  the  clear  liquid  to 
dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  boiling  the  red  resi- 
due with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filtering 
bot,  when  the  vanadate  of  ammonia  crystal- 
Hies  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
fion.  By  heating  vanadate  of  ammonia  nearly 
to  ignition  in  an  open  crucible,  with  frequent 
stirring,  dark  red  vanadie  acid  remains.  It  is 
ftisible,  and  congeals  to  a  yellowish  red,  crys- 
talline mass,  with  a  brick-red  powder,  soluble 
In  1000  pts.  of  water,  with  an  acid  reaction, 
Insdable  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
a^ds  to  yellow  or  red  solutions,  which  leave 
red  or  yellow  compounds,  sometimes  crystal- 
lizes, upon  evaporation.  By  dust,  organic  acid, 
sugar,  alcohol,  &o.,  the  solutions  are  reduced 
to  a  lower  oxide;  sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
glTes  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  same;  alkalies  a  brown,  soluble  in  an 
•xeesB  with  a  yellow  or  brown  color.  It  forms 
neutral  and  acid  salts  with  bases.  Both  are 
jellow,  but  some  of  the  neutral  are  also  ob- 
tained colorless,  generally  soluble  in  water, 
not  in  alcohol ;  they  give  orange  precipitates 
with  salts  of  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and  anti- 
mony. 

d.  Vanadates  of  V.  1.  Purple.  When  the 
hjdrated  oxide,  b.  is  exposed  in  a  loosely  closed 
bottle  for  24  hours,  and  water  poured  on,  it 
becomes  green ;  this  is  washed  with  water  on 
a  filter,  until  a  purple  solution  passes  through, 
which  is  probably  a  basic  vanadate  of  the 
oxide.  2.  The  oxide  dried  in  the  air,  and  di- 
gested with  a  little  water,  becomes  the  green 
oxide,  which  dissolves  in  water,  with  a  black- 
ish green  colour.  It  is  also  obtained  by  mix- 
ing a  neutral  salt  of  the  oxide  with  a  neutral 
alkaline  vanadate  in  solution,  or  by  fusing  the 
oxide  and  acid  in  equivalent  proportions ;  its 
formula  is  VO^,  2  VO,.  8.  Bivanadate,  VOj, 
4  VOj,  is  obtained  of  a  green  color,  by  mix- 
ing s  neutral  oxide-salt  with  an  alkaline  bi- 
vanadate; it  is  more  perfectly  precipitated  by 
salammoniac.  4.  The  orange-colored  oxide  is 
obtained  by  exposing  a  solution  containing 
more  than  1  pr.  ct.  oxide  to  the  air,  when  it 
passes  from  green,  through  yellow  to  orange. 

8.  Sulphuret*.  a.  Bisulphuret.  Sulphovana- 
dons  seid.  VS].  Obtained  dry,  by  passing 
sulphohydrogcn  over  the  ignited  oxide,  is 
black,  insoluble  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  in  caustic  alkali.  The  alkaline  sul- 
phydrates  give  rich  purple  solutions,  with  the 
salts  of  the  oxide,  from  which  acids  throw 
down  the  brown  sulphuret,  soluble  in  alkalies 
and  sulphydrates,  with  a  purple,  in  alkaline 
carbonates  with  a  brown  color.  The  sulpho- 
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vanadites  of  the  alkalies  are  purple  and  soln- 
ble,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  reddish  brown, 
and  less  soluble. 

6.  Tertulphuret.  Sulphoyanadic  acid.  VS^. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  vanadie  acid  in  sulphy- 
drate of  ammonium,  and  precipitating  by  an 
acid,  is  brown-white,  moist,  black  when  dry, 
soluble  in  caustic;  carbonated  and  sulphur- 
etted alkalies  with  a  brown  color.  The  sul- 
phovanadates  of  the  alkalies  arc  reddish  brown 
in  solution,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  darker, 
and  less  soluble ;  all  others  insoluble. 

4.  Phoaphuret  is  obtained  by  strongly  ignit- 
ing the  phosphate  with  a  little  sugar ;  a  black, 
porous  mass.  Vanadium  forms  brittle  alloys 
with  the  metals,  which  have  not  been  minutely 
studied. 

5.  Haloid  talis.  Vanadie  acid  dissolves  in 
muriatic  acid  with  evolution  of  clilorine,  but  to 
reduce  the  acid  wholly  to  oxide,  the  liquid  is 
digested  with  vanadium,  or  its  protoxide,  or 
with  alcohol,  sugar,  &c.  It  is  a  blue  solution 
of  bichloride,  which,  by  evaporation,  leaves  a 
brown  basic  salt.  When  oxide  of  vanadium, 
obtained  by  ignition  of  vanadate  of  ammonia 
in  a  close  crucible,  is  dissolved  in  heated  and 
strong  muriatic  acid  to  saturation,  it  gives  a 
brown  solution,  which,  by  gradual  evaporation, 
(rapidly  by  oil  of  vitriol)  passes  into  the  blue 
terchloride,  ia  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
through  an  ignited  mixture  of  suboxide  and 
charcoal.  It  condenses  to  a  light  yellow  liquid, 
which  boils  above  212®,  fumes  in  the  air,  form- 
ing, by  the  moisture,  muriatic  and  vanadio 
acids,  and  runs  to  a  red  liquid;  it  absorbs 
ammonia,  and  becomes  white,  and  this  body, 
distilled  in  a  current  of  ammonia,  yields  vana- 
dium. The  blue  solutions  of  the  oxide  in 
bromo-  and  iodohydric  acids,  change  readily  in 
the  air.  The  blue  solution  in  fluohydric  acid, 
forming  the  biiluoride,  leaves,  by  evaporation, 
a  brown  residue,  soluble  in  water;  and  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  a  green  .'*yrup,  in 
which  green  crystals  are  formed.  The  latter 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  be- 
comes blue  by  sulphohydrogcn.  It  forms  solu- 
ble double  salts  with  alkaline  fluorides.  Fluo- 
hydric acid  dissolves  vanadie  acid,  but  the 
pcrfluoride  is  easily  decomposed.  Silicofluo- 
ride,  an  orange-colored,  amorphous  mass,  partly 
dissolving  in  water,  with  a  yellow  color,  and 
partly  remaining  as  a  dark  green  mass. 

6.  Ozysalts.  Sulphate,  VOj,  2  SO,,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  vanadie  ucid  or  oxide  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  passing  sulphohydrogen  through  the 
dilute  solution  to  reduce  vanadie  acid,  and 
evaporating,  when  a  dirty  blue  crust  of  tlie  salt 
is  deposited.  It  is  washed  with  absolute  al- 
cohol, and  becomes  a  cerulean  powder,  which 
is  deliquescent,  and  then  soluble  in  water; 
the  crystals  from  the  deliquesced  mass,  and 
the  blue  powder,  contain  4  eq.  HO.  It  forms 
an  nncrystallizable  double  salt  with  sulphate 
of  potassa.  The  nitrate  is  obtained  only  as  a 
blue  solution.  The  neutral  phosphate,  VOg, 
PO^,  forms  a  blue,  uncrystallizable  syrup, 
which  if  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  gives  a 
grayish  blue  precipitate,  probably  a  basic  salt. 
The  biborate,  VO,,  4  BO3,  is  a  grayish  white 
precipitate. 

7.  Vonodota,    'S^^vjto^X  ^wvtiAskXA  ^^  ^oVim* 
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Jidda,  bj  eTaporation,  a  white,  earthy  mass. 
The  bivanadate  is  obtained  by  adding  strong 
acetic  acid  to  an  almost  boiling  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt,  until  the  precipitate  is  redissolVed, 
precipitating  by  alcohol,  (UssoMng  the  preci- 
pitate in  water,  and  crystallizing.  It  forms 
orange-yellow  crystals,  of  the  composition  EO, 
2  VOg  -f  3  HO,  which  lose  their  water  by  heat, 
become  brick-red,  and  are  then  fusible.  The 
two  salts  of  toda  and  of  lithia  are  similar.  The 
neutral  salt  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing vanadic  acid  with  ammonia,  to  form  bivana- 
date,  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  warming 
the  yellow  solution  until  it  is  discolored,  and 
letting  it  crystallize,  or  precipitating  it  by  al- 
cohol. Another  method  is,  to  put  a  mass  of 
salammoniac  into  a  solution  of  neutral  vana- 
date of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  white,  crystal- 
line, and  has  the  form.  NH^O,  VO3.  If  the 
yellow  solution  be  not  heated,  and  then  be  suf- 
fered to  evaporate,  a  yellow  crystalline  modi- 
fication is  obtained.  The  bisalt  is  obtained 
like  that  of  potassa,  and  forms  large  transpa- 
rent crystals.  The  acid  forms  basic,  neutral, 
and  bi-salts,  with  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime, 
those  of  baryta  being  least,  and  those  of  lime 
most  soluble.  The  neutral  salt  of  magnesia  is 
Tery  soluble,  the  acid  salt  slightly  soluble. 
The  salts  of  the  metals  proper,  are  yellow, 
reddish,  or  brown,  generally  insoluble,  or  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water. 

8.  Salts,  with  vanadic  acid  as  base.  The 
sulphate  of  vanadic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing vanadic  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with 
hidf  its  weight  of  water,  and  evaporating  off 
the  excess  of  acid  at  the  lowest  possible  hekt ; 
it  forms  reddish  brown,  crystalline  scales,  deli- 
quescent and  very  soluble,  and  giving  a  double 
salt  with  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  neutral 
sulphate  of  the  oxide,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  red  basic  salt, 
VO,,  2  SO-.  The  nitrate  of  vanadic  acid  leaves 
a  red  residue  by  evaporation.  The  phosphate 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  phosphate  of  the  oxide 
in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  off  the  excess 
of  nitric  acid;  it  is  yellow,  crystalline,  and 
has  the  form.  2  VO,,  8  PO,.  This  salt  forms  a 
double  salt  with  phosphate  of  soda,  when  phos- 
phate and  vanadate  of  soda  are  mixed  in  solu- 
tion, treated  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated. 
The  most  remarkable  compound  is  that  with 
silicic  and  phosphoric  acids,  made  by  adding 
nitric  acid  to  mixed  solutions  of  phosphate, 
yanadate,  and  silicate  of  soda,  and  eraporat- 
ing.  It  forms  yellow,  shining  scales,  with  the 
form.  2  SiOj,  PO3  -}-  2  VOj,  PO5  -f  6  HO.  It 
is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  the  same 
BcaJes  by  evaporation. 

VAPOR.     See  tables  in  the  Appendix. 

VAREC.    See  Soda. 

VARGASITE.  A  pale-green,  columnar  mi- 
neral, not  further  described. 

VARIEGATED  COPPER.  Mm,  Buntkup- 
fereri.  Cryst.  Regular ;  the  cube  and  8-hedron, 
sometimes  twinned  on  a  plane  of  the  latter; 
also  granular.  H.  ss  8.  O.  as  6*003.  Cop- 
per-red to  pinchbeck-red,  tarnishing  readily  in 
the  air  with  iridescence  and  prevalence  of  blue, 
lustre  metallic,  brittle  with  uneven  fracture, 
and  grayish  black,  shining  streak.  It  fuses  on 
ooal  to  a  brittle,  magnetic  globule,  gives  off 
sulphurous  gas,  and  after  roasting  gives  with 
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soda  particles  of  metallic  iron  and  copper  !>e- 
parated,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  leaving  sul- 
phur. Form.  8  CUgS*  ^egS,,  containing  6?}  pr. 
ct  metallic  copper,  and  16  pr.  ct.  iron ;  but  a^ 
it  is  apt  to  have  copper  pyrites  and  vitreous 
copper  mingled  with  it,  the  percentage  of  cop- 
per yaries.  It  is  not  a  rare  ore  of  copper, 
either  alone  or  associated  with  copper  pyrites. 
Flemington,  New  Jersey,  and  Bristol,  Connecti- 
cut, are  among  American  localities.  The  crys- 
tals have  been  found  in  Cornwall. 

VARIOLA  AMARA.  A  lichen,  growing  in 
grayish  crusts  upon  the  bark  of  beech  trees, 
in  mountainous  regions.  It  is  used  as  a  tonio 
and  febrifuge  in  certain  cases,  (Joum,  dt  Pkarm, 
1844). 

MUller  found  in  100  pts.  of  the  lichen — 

Pikrolichenin 2-895 

Brownish  yellow  resin,  (by  ether) 0*677 

Dark  green,  bitter  resin 1*979 

Chlorophyll 41U 

Mucous  sugar 1-960 

Bitter  extractive,  (by  water) 8*645 

Oxalic  acid : 8*208 

Lime 2-521 

SiUca 1*770 

Iron tehees 

Lignin  and  undetermined  matters 77*731 

Pikrolichenin  is  the  bitter  principle  first  dis- 
covered by  Alms.  It  forms  crystals,  which  are 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  -912. 

VARIOLITE.     See  Feldspab. 

VABISCITE.  Min.  Renifornu  H.  »  5.  O. 
s=  2*345— 2-379.  Apple-green;  feeble,  greasy 
lustre ;  translucent ;  white,  shining  streak.  It 
yields  alkaline  water  in  a  tube ;  infusible ;  gives 
a  yellowish  green  glass  with  borax.  Chiefly 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina. 
From  Massbach,  in  Voigtland. 

VARNISH.  Fr.  Vemis.  Oer.  Fimiss.  Th% 
term  varnish  applies  to  those  liquids  which  im- 
part a  brilliant  polish  to  solid  surfaces.  They 
consist  mostly  of  finely  divided  resinous  matter, 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  suitable  menstruum. 
These  liquids  are  applied  in  coats  by  means  of 
a  brush,  and  when  thus  exposed  leave  by  eva^ 
poration  a  hard,  brilliant,  and  transparent  ad- 
herent covering,  retaining  all  the  properties  of 
the  original  resin  with  additional  lustre.  A 
good  varnish  should  afford  a  durable  poUsh  im- 
alterable  by  either  air  or  moisture.  The  usual 
resins  are  mastic,  amber,  sandarac,  shellac, 
elemi,  colophony,  anim^,  and  copal ;  the  man 
strua  are  spirits,  essences,  and  oils.  When  al- 
cohol, or  like  liquids,  are  the  vehicle,  the  Tar- 
nishes are  termed  -^*ipmt  varnishes.**  These 
lose  all  their  solvent  by  evaporation,  and  are 
the  most  brittle.  Terpentine  alone  gives  a 
more  plastic  and  solid  varnish,  for  being  itself 
partially  resinified  by  evaporation  improves  the 
properties  of  the  resins  employed.  "  OW*  or 
**faC*  yamishes  dry  slower,  but  are  more  per- 
manent Each,  however,  has  its  appropriate 
application. 

In  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  great  care 
and  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  The  re- 
sins should  be  washed  in  hot  water  to  remove 
dusty  and  dirty  particles,  then  dried  and  as- 
sorted in  shades,  reserving  the  lightest-colored 
pieces  for  the  finest  yamishes. 
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Spirit  Vabkishxs. 

Copal,  in  fine  powder 5  pts. 

Sulphuric  ether,  pure 2    ** 

Agitate  the  two  together  in  a  stoppered  flask  for 
an  hour,  allow  a  daj^s  repose,  and  then  add 
two  additional  pts.  of  ether,  and  agitate  as  be- 
fore.  This  yields  a  very  transparent,  brilliant 
polish.     Place  in  a  flask — 

Alcohol 600  pts. 

Ether 60   «« 

In  this  hot  mixture  a  bag  is  to  be  suspended, 
containing  120  pts.  of  copal  preyiously  oxidized 
by  long  exposure  in  powder,  and  the  whole 
heated  until  complete  solution.  This  varnish  is 
rery  white  and  drying.  According  to  Berxelius, 
if  powdered  copal  is  digested  with  ether,  the 
syrupy  mixture  heated  to  ebullition,  and  then 
heated  with  small  quantities  of  warm  alcohol 
of  *82  spec,  gray.,  a  limpid  solution  is  formed, 
by  agitation,  which  will  bear  dilution  with  al- 
cohol to  a  large  extent 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  varnish  are 
solidity,  and  brilliant,  and  colorless  transpa- 
■  rency.  It  is,  however,  only  available  for  in- 
terior work,  and  for  fancy  and  fine  articles.  A 
combination  of  soft  and  hard  resins  gives  a 
much  better  varnish  than  either  alone.  The 
stronger  the  alcohol  the  better  the  quality  of 
the  product,  and  as  direct  application  of  fire  is 
apt  to  generate  color,  the  mixture  of  the  mate- 
rials should  be  made  by  simple  digestion  in  a 
water-bath,  as  shown  by  Fig.  92. 


Fig.  92. 


•     Varnish  for  Paper  Articles. 

Alcohol,  86<»— 40«B 82  pts. 

Washed  mastic 6    *• 

Sandarac 8    " 

Tenice  terpentine 8    " 

Bruised  gloss 4    « 


Mix  together  and  place  the  glass,  sandarac, 
and  mastic,  previously  powdered,  in  a  tinned- 
copper  digester,  (Fig.  92),  of  capacity  sufficient 
for  double  the  quantity  of  varnish  to  be  made ; 
add  the  alcohol,  heat  the  whole  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  and  stir  constantly  with  a  smooth 
wooden  spatula.  After  several  hours,  when  so- 
lution is  complete,  add  the  terpentine,  stir 
thoroughly,  warm  for  an  hour,  remove  from 
the  fire,  and  the  next  day  strain  through  cloth. 
This  mode  of  manipulating  is  of  general  appli- 
cation to  all  of  the  spirit  and  essence  varnishes. 

Varnish  for  Light  Articles  of  Furniture. 

Galipot  (selected) 3  pts. 

^"*™^  I  each  1     " 

Bruised  glass 2    ** 

Alcohol  86«  B 16    «« 

Copal  Varnish, 

Oxidized  copal 1  pts. 

Alcohol,  40°  B 3    «« 

Digest  for  a  week  or  more,  taking  care  to  agi- 
tate several  times  daily. 

Varnish  for  White  Woods. 

Bleached  shellac  (recent) 3    lbs. 

Alcohol  of  40<»  B 2i  galls. 

Melt  the  shellac  in  1  gallon  of  the  spirits,  and 
then  add  an  half  gallon  more.  After  straining, 
mix  in  the  residue.  If  color  is  required,  a  por- 
tion of  the  alcohol  may  be  previously  tinted  by 
red  Sanders,  but  in  this  case  it  is  more  econo- 
mical to  use  unbleached  shellac  of  a  light  color. 

Brilliant  and  Colorless  Spirit  Varnish. 

Bleached  shellac .■   8  pts. 

Sandarac  (washed) 4    ** 

Bruised  glass 4    ** 

Alcohol,  40»  B 60    «« 

Varnish  far  Musical  Instruments. 

Sandarac 4  pts. 

Seed  lac 2  " 

Mastic,  in  tears 2  ** 

Elemi 1  *« 

Bruised  glass 4  *< 

Venice  terpentine 2  ** 

Alcohol 32  " 

Either  of  these  varnishes  may  be  colored  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  pigment  For  exam- 
ple, dragon^s  blood  and  sanders  yield  red,  saf- 
fron and  gamboge,  yellow. 

ESSKNCB   VaRHISHXS. 

These,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  manufacture, 
are  very  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and  though 
less  siccative  possess  the  advantages  of  afford- 
ing a  durable  polish  less  liable  to  crack  or 
damage  by  rubbing. 

Table  Varnish. 
Rub  up  finely-powdered  dammar  resin,  (se- 
lected and  washed),  with  double  its  weight  of 
recently  distilled,  clear  spirits  of  terpentine, 
and  add  200  grains  of  camphor  to  every  lb.  of 
resin  employed.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  di- 
gested in  a  close  vessel  for  24  hours,  and  fre- 
quently shaken  in  the  interval.  The  superna- 
tant, dear  portion,  is  then  decanted  for  use. 
Exposure  while  being  heated  over  a  water-bath 
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VARNISH. 

irin  remore  any  color,  and  impart  perfect  lim- 
pidity. 

Common  Table  Vamiah, 
Dissolve  8  lbs.  of  Venice  terpentine  in  8  lbs. 
of  hot  spirits  of  terpentine,  and  then  transfer 
the  clear  liquor  to  a  cool,  open  vessel. 

Copal  VamUhfor  Itmde  Work, 

Copal,  in  powder 6  pts. 

Fresh  spirits  of  terpentine 10    ** 

This  varnish  is  rendered  lesa  brittle  by  a  slight 
addition  of  camphor. 

TroMfer  FarrtitA,  (mordant) 

Mastic 4  pts. 

Sandarao 4    *< 

Gamboge 2    " 

Terpentine 1    " 

Spirits  of  terpentine 24    " 

Copal  Vamith, 

Copal /. 80  pts. 

Oil  of  lavender 180    •« 

Camphor 4    " 

Add  the  copal  pqrtionwise  to  the  heated  oil,  hold- 
ing the  camphor  in  solution,  and  promote  the 
mixture  by  constant  stirring ;  then  gradually 
add  the  spirits  to  the  hot  varnish.-  The  pro- 
duct is  light  colored,  and  gives  a  solid,  trans- 
parent, flexible  coating. 

Oil  Varnisrbs. 
These  varnishes,  composed  of  a  very  inti- 
mate mixture  of  resin,  oil,  and  spirits  of  ter- 
pentine, differ  from  the  preceding  in  being  less 
drying,  but  give  a  polish  of  greater  lustre  and 
solidity,  and  more  resistant  to  the  effects  of 
heat,  light,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
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VABNISH. 

Their  application,  therefcve,  is  of  extendecTuse- 
fulness,  as  they  are  specially  adapted  for  house, 
panel,  carriage,  and  other  work,  which  require 
frequent  washing. 

The  oils  almost  exclusively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  those  of  linseed  and  walnuts.  Tha 
gums  are  the  differ^it  kind  of  copal  and  am- 
ber. 

As  the  oil,  especially  when  new,  always  con- 
tains mucilage  and  more  or  less  foreign  matter, 
and  as  these  ingredients  prevent  the  ready  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  by  the  oil — a  very  necessary 
condition  in  order  that  it  may  become  siccative 
— ^It  is  necessary  to  give  a  preliminary  treat- 
ment to  render  it  proper  for  varnish.  The  best 
method,  it  is  said,  is  to  rub  the  raw  oil  with 
dry  sulphate  of  lead  until  it  has  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. The  mixture  is  then  to  be  exposed 
to  the  light  for  several  days,  and  frequently 
stirred  during  the  interval.  During  this  repose, 
the  sulphate  of  lead  precipitates,  carrying  with 
it  most  of  the  mucus  and  impurities,  while  the 
residue  forms  a  compact  membrane  from  which 
the  supernatant  clear  oil  can  be  decanted.  This 
oil  dries  quickly,  and  whitens  entirely  in  time. 
The  procete,  also,  is  economical,  particularly 
as  the  lead  sediment  may  be  repeatedly  used 
after  separation  of  the  mucous  deposit. 

The  above  method,  however  good,  is  not  that 
usually  adopted  for  improving  the  drying  power 
of  oil.  The  common  plan  is  to  boil  it  with 
dryers,  such  as  litharge,  red  lead,  white  vitriol, 
&o.  The  **oU  vamiah"  thus  obtained  ia,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  properties  to  that  prepared 
with  the  sulphate  of  lead.  This  latter,  after 
purification,  may  perhaps  be  better  adapted 
for  its  purpose  by  subsequent  boiling,  and  so 
we  give  the  mode : — The  boiler  for  the  purpose 
must  be  of  capacity  sufficient  for  double  the 
quantity  of  its  charge  of  oil.  Its  construction 
and  position  in  the  furnace  is  shown  at  fig.  98. 
A  is  the  iron-bound  brick  fur- 
nace, and  B  the  cast-iron  boil- 
ing kettle,  enveloped  in  the 
mason  work  (7.  The  chimney 
is  seen  at  D,  the  ash-pot  at  E. 
The  receiving  kettle  is  shown 
at  F,  the  cover,  H,  fitting  over 
the  whole  lop,  spout  Q  in- 
cluded, is  suspended  by  an 
iron  chain  working  upon  a 
pulley.  The  boiler,  previously 
well  cleansed,  is  to  be  half- 
filled  with  old  linseed  oil,  as 
that  having  age  is  more  dry- 
ing, and  then  heated  very 
gradually  until  it  commences 
to  simmer.  This  heat  may  be 
continued  for  an  hour,  so  as 
to  expel  all  moisture,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  skim  off  all 
the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. (It  is  at  this  stage,  in 
the  old  method,  that  the  driera 
are  added.  The  proportions 
are  14  lbs.  litharge,  12  lbs. 
red  lead,  and  8  lbs.  recently 
burned  amber,  to  be  well  pow- 
dered and  gradually  sprinkled 
in,  and  prevented  adhering  to 
the  bottom  by  frequent  stir- 
ring.   The  heat  is  continued 
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gently  for  2  hours  longer,  and  alter  24  honrs 
oooUng  And  repose,  the  clear  oil  is  decanted 
and  strained.)  After  this  the  heat  may  be 
oantiouslj  increased  until  the  oil  bubbles,  and 
subsequently  becomes  calm.  At  this  stage  it 
emits  gaseous  Taper,  which  flashes  when  put 
in  direct  contact  with  a  lighted  taper.  As  soon 
as  the  vapor  can  be  inflamed  in  this  way,  the 
fire  is  to  be  discontinued,  the  scum  removed, 
and  the  oil  allowed  to  cool.  If  the  oil  has  been 
too  highly  heated,  the  vapor,  instead  of  flash- 
ing, will  bum  continuously,  and  cause  loss  or 
damage,  unless  the  flame  is  immediately  extin- 
guished by  closing  the  kettle  with  the  lid.  The 
oil,  after  straining,  is  thus  rendered  suitable 
for  varnish. 

The  next  step  is  the  selection  of  the  resin. 
Capal  is  that  most  generally  employed.  Of  this 
there  are  several  species  and  grades.  That 
from  Calcutta  is  the  best,  but  whatever  the 
kind,  it  should  be  washed  to  remove  dirt,  and 
culled  in  regard  to  shade  and  fusibility.  The 
whiter  pieces  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  fine 
quality  of  varnish.  A  very  good  mode  of  test- 
ing the  fusibility,  is  to  soak  the  resin  in  an 
alkaline  ley  (1  lb.  pearlash  to  70  lbs.  water) 
for  48  hours,  and  then  removing  every  trace 
of  alkali  by  repeated  washing  in  fresh  waters. 
The  more  fusible  pieces  are  then  softened,  and 
can  be  accordingly  separated  from  the  harder 
and  more  refVactory.  Subsequent  exposure 
to  sun  effects  the  necessary  drying. 

The  oil  and  copal  being  prepared,  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  proceeding  to  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  precau- 
tions : — 

1.  That  oil  varnish  is  not  a  solution,  but 
an  intimate  mixture  of  resin  in  boiled  oil  and 
spirits  of  terpentine. 

2.  That  the  resin  must  be  completely  fused 
previous  to  the  addition  of  the  boiled  or  pre- 
pared oil. 

8.  That  the  oil  must  be  heat^  to  250<»— 800<=^. 

4.  That  the  spirits  must  be  added  gradually 
and  in  thin  stream,  while  the  mixture  of  oil 
.    and  resin  is  still  hot. 

6.  That  the  varnish  should  be  made  in  dry 
weather,  otherwise  moisture  is  absorbed,  and 
its  transparency  and  drying  quality  impaired. 

The  heating  vessel  must  be  of  copper,  with 
a  solid  bottom  fastened  by  rivets,  and  not  sol- 
dered. A  flange  on  the  exterior  serves  as  its 
support  upon  the  ledge  of  the  furnace.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  seen  at  fig.  98,  before 
given.  An  iron  stirrer  and  a  brass  sieve  com- 
prise the  remainder  of  the  furniture. 

As  before  said,  the  copal  does  not  dissolve, 
but  mixes  with  the  hot  oil.  To  promote  this 
action,  thcT  copal  is  first  f^ed  alone  in  the  kettle, 
over  a  moderate  charcoal  fire  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  fuel,  without  disturbing  the  ket- 
■b  tie,  until  the  completion  of  the  mixture  with 
oil.  If  it  is  melted  in  the  boiling  oil,  the  re- 
sulting varnish  is  more  colored  and  less  drying. 
There  is,  however,  great  care  required  in  fusing 
the  copal  by  itself;  for  if  the  heat  is  not  care- 
fully managed,  or  if  it  is  too  much  prolonged, 
the  resin  becomes  pitchy,  and  gives  an  inferior 
Tarnish.  Constant  stirring  is  requisite,  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  consequent  scorching.  As  a  par- 
tial preventive,  all  the  pieces  of  oopal  should 


be  of  uniform  fusibility ;  for  example,  amber 
requires  a  higher  heat  for  fusion  than  hard 
copal;  this  latter  higher  than  that  for  the 
demi-hard  variety ;  and  this  again  is  of  more 
difficult  fusion  than  tender  oopal.  The  diffe- 
rent varieties  should  therefore  never  be  fused 
together,  for  -that  which  melts  first  may  be 
scorched  by  the  high  heat  required  to  melt 
those  that  are  more  refractory.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  mix  them  in  order  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  the  varnish,  it  must  be  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

When  the  melted  resin  is  perfectly  fluent, 
the  hot  oil  is  then  to  be  ladled  in  gradually, 
during  constant  stirring,  with  the  iron  spatula. 
To  deten^iine  tfie  perfection  of  the  mixture,  a 
drop  must  now  and  then  be  taken  out,  and  cooled 
upon  a  glass  plate.  If  on  cooling  it  is  limpid 
and  takes  a  wax-like  consistence,  penetrable 
with  the  nail  without  cracking,  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  oil  has  been  added ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  more  oil  is  required. 
The  precise  amount  of  liquid  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experiment,  for  resins  vary  in 
their  saturating  power.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
hard  and  demi-hard  copal  will  bear  one-half 
their  weight  of  oil,  and  a  little  more  than  their 
weight  of  spirits  for  a  good  varnish,  drying  in 
24  hours.  The  bedt  way,  however,  is  to  test 
every  new  lot  of  resin  on  a  small  scale. 

The  spirits  of  terpentine  is  added  while  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  resin  is  still  hot  It  should 
be  previously  warmed,  and  allowed  to  flow  in 
a  thin  stream  and  during  constant  stirring. 
If  Viscosity  should  ensue,  the  addition  of  ter-  ^ 
pentine  must  be  immediately  stopped,  and  the 
mixture  replaced  over  the  fire  and  heated 
gradually  up  to  600°.  Limpidity  is  thus  re- 
stored, and  upon  removal  from  the  fire  a  q.  t, 
of  spirits  of  terpentine  may  then  be  added,  to 
impart  the  proper  consistence.  The  product 
is,  however,  inferior  to  that  which  would  have 
resulted  by  proper  observation  of  the  rul^ 
before  recorded. 

So,  likewise,  when  the  oil,  by  reason  of  any 
content  of  water  or  other  impurity,  makes  an 
opake  mixture  with  the  melted  resin ;  or  when 
added  too  cold  it  produces  clots,  the  remedy  is 
to  boil,  and  add  spirits  of  terpentine,  as  is 
usual,  and  then  strain.  This  varnish,  how- 
ever, is  inferior  and  less  homogeneous  than 
would  have  resulted  from  skilful  management. 

The  proportions  of  ingredients  of  a  good 
varnish  are — 

Copal 8  lbs. 

Prepared  oil 1}  " 

Ess.  terpentine 4 — 6     " 

Amber  Vamish, 

Amber 2  lbs. 

Prepared  oil 8   ** 

Ess.  terpentine g.s. 

Black  Japan  Varnish, 

Hard  copal 8    lbs. 

Boiled  aSphaltum 1      *' 

Oil  prepared  with  dryers 2 — 8     " 

Ess.  terpentine 6-76  «* 

Amber  may  be  substituted  for  copal,  but  the 
varnish  is  less  brilliant. 

Japan  (Oopal)  Vamith, 
Pale,  African  o<n>al,  7  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  an  | 
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gallon  of  prepared  linseed  oil,  boil  for  five  mi- 
nutes, and  remove  from  the  fire.  Then  mix  in 
intimately  8  galls,  hot  oil  of  terpentine,  and 
strain  into  a  covered  oistem.  This  yarnish, 
used  by  japanners,  dries  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
may  be  polished  as  soon  as  it  has  hardencni.  . 

VABVICITE.  Mm,  CrystaUine  plates  and 
fibres.  H.=2-6— 3.  G.=:4-283— 4-623.  Steel- 
gray,  iron-black;  submotallic;  opake;  black 
streak.  Form.  Mn,0,,  HO  4-  2  MnO,.  Pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides. 

VAUQUELINITE.  Min.  Cryst  ObUque 
rhombic;  also  imitative  and  amorphous.  H. 
a82-5— 3.  G.=s6-6— 5-78.  Dark-green,  nearly 
black;  adamantine;  subtranslucent,  opake; 
rather  brittle,  with  uneven  fracture  and  siskin- 
green  or  brownish  streak.  It  swells  up  on 
ooal,  and  fuses  with  much  effervescence  to  a 
dark  gray,  metallic,  shining  globule.  The 
fluxes  give  a  green  glass  in  the  outer  flame, 
and  mic.  salt  shows  copper  in  the  inner  flame, 
especially  by  adding  tin ;  soda  gives  a  green 
glass  in  the  oxidising  flame,  which  becomes 
yellow  on  cooling.  Partly  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  with  a  yellow  residue.  Form.  8  CuO, 
'  2  CrO,  -f  2  (3  PbO,  2  CrO.).  From  Beresof, 
Siberia ;  near  Sing-Sing,  N.  York,  &o. 

VEGETABLE  IVOEY.  The  seeds  of  the 
Phytdapha*  macrocarpa  and  mierocarpa,  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  Peru. 

VELVET  COPPER.  Mm,  Kupfersammterz. 
In  spherical  or  mamillary  masses  of  short, 
delicate  fibres,  of  the  finest  cobalt-blue,  with 
a  silky  lustre.  Contains  silicic  and  sulphuric 
*  acids,  with  oxides  of  copper  and  sine.  From 
Moldwa. 

VERATRIN.  Pharm,  Chem,  A  poisonous 
alkaloid,  existing  in  the  root  of  Hillsborb, 
and  in  the  seeds  of  Sabadilla. 

Prep.  Dissolve  the  alcoholic  extract  of  saba- 
dilla  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heat  with  animal 
charcoal,  .and  precipitate  by  an  alkaU.  To 
separate  the  veratrin  from  sabadillin  and  other 
impurities,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  di- 
lute oil  of  vitriol,  and  nitric  acid  is  then  added 
until  black  sediment  ceases  to  be  formed.  Fil- 
ter, and  precipitate  the  filtrate  by  dilute  po- 
tassa:  wash  dry,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate 
in  absolute  alcohol.  Evaporate,  treat  with 
boiling  water,  to  remove  sabadillin,  &o.  The 
residue  yields  the  veratrin  to  ether. 

Prop,  Formula  C^HggNO^.  Is  an  uncrys- 
tallisable,  white  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
less  so  in  ether,  and  but  very  slightly  in  water. 
Melts  at  239°.  Its  muriate  and  sulphate  ore 
orystalUzable. 

VERATRIC  ACID.     See  Sabadilla. 

VERATRUM.  See  Hellbbobb  and  Saba- 
dilla. 

VERD  ANTIQUE.  Oeol  A  green  porphyry, 
composed  of  a  feldspathic  paste  imbedding  de- 
tached crystals  of  Uie  same,  and  usually  of  a 
lighter  color. 

vlRMuffio.  }Extr«rtedfromtheroote 
of  the  Seabiota  ntccita ;  but  existing  also  in  a 
Tariety  of  plants  of  the  families  DipsaoesB,  Com- 
positsB,  and  EupatorisB.  Their  properties  are 
undetermined. 

VERDIGRIS.    Acetate  of  COPPMI. 

VERDITER.  Teeh.  Chem.  Sym.  Bremen 
.    A  bluish  green  pigment,  consisting  of 
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a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  and  oarbonate  of  cop- 
per. The  process  for  its  manufacture  is  as 
follows : 

a.  225  lbs.  of  sea  salt,  and  222  lbs.  of  blue 
vitriol,  both  free  from  iron,  are  mixed  in  the 
dry  state,  then  reduced  between  mill-stones 
with  water  to  a  thick  homogeneous  paste. 

6.  225  lbs.  of  plates  of  old  copper  are  cut  by 
scissors  into  bits  of  an  inch  square,  then  thrown 
and  agitated  in  a  wooden  tub  containing  two 
lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  impurities ;  they  are  afterwards  washed 
with  pure  water  in  casks  made  to  revolve  upon 
their  axes. 

c.  The  bits  of  copper  being  placed  in  oxida- 
tion-chests, along  with  the  maema  of  common 
salt  and  blue  vitriol  previously  prepared  in 
strata  of  half  an  inch  thick,  they  are  left  for 
some  time  to  their  mutual  reaction.  The  above 
chests  are  made  of  oaken  planks  joined  without 
iron  nails,  and  set  aside  in  a  cdlor,  or  other 
place  of  moderate  temperature. 

The  saline  mixture,  which  is  partially  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
copper,  absorbs  oxygen  firom  the  air,  whereby 
the  metallic  copper  passes  into  a  hydrated 
oxide,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  order  to  increase  this  exposure, 
during  the  three  months  that  the  process  re- 
quires, the  whole  mass  must  be  turned  over 
once  every  week,  with  a  copper  shovel,  trans- 
ferring it  into  an  empty  chest  alongside,  and 
then  back  into  the  former  one. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  corroded 
copier  scales  must  be  picked  oiit,  and  the 
saline  particles  separated  from  the  slimy  oxide 
with  the  help  of  as  little  water  as  possible. 

d.  This  oxidised  schlam,  or  mud,  is  filtered, 
then  throwxi,  by  means  of  a  bucket  containing 
80  pounds,  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  carefully  di- 
vided or  comminuted. 

e.  For  every  six  pailfuls  of  schlam  thus  thrown 
into  the  large  tub,  12  pounds  of  muriatic  acid, 
at  15^  Baum6,  are  to  be  added ;  the  mixtore  is 
to  be  stirred,  and  then  left  at  rest  for  24  or  36 
hours. 

/.  Into  another  tub,  called  the  blue  back, 
there  is  to  be  introduced,  in  like  manner,  for 
every  six  pailfuls  of  the  acidified  echlam^  16 
similar  pailfuls  of  a  solution  of  odorless  deal 
caustic  alkali,  at  19^  Baum4. 

y.  When  the  back  (e)  has  remuned  long 
enough  at  rest,  there  is  to  be  poured  into  it  a 
pail  of  pure  water  for  every  pail  of  eehlam. 

A.  When  all  is  thus  prepared,  the  set  of 
workmen  who  are  to  empty  the  back  (e)^  and 
those  who  are  to  stir  (/),  must  be  placed  along- 
side of  each.  The  first  set  transfer  the  »ehUm 
rapidly  into  the  latter  back ;  where  the  second 
set  mix  and  agitate  it  all  the  time  requisite  to  « 
convert  the  mass  into  a  consistent  state,  and 
then  leave  it  at  rest  fh>m  86  to  48  hours. 

The  whole  mass  is  to  be  now  washed ;  with 
which  view  it  is  to  be  stirred  about  with  the 
affusion  of  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  tlM 
supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off.  This  process 
is  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  traces  of  potash 
remain  among  the  blue.  The  deposit  most 
be  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  where  it  is  to  be 
kept  moist,  and  exposed  freely  to  the  air.    Tks 
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pigment  is  now  squeezed  in  the  filter-bags,  cut 
into  bits,  and  dried  in  the  atmosphere,  or  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  78^  Fahr.  It  is 
only  after  the  most  complete  disiccation  that 
the  color  acquires  its  greatest  lustre. 

An  inferior  article  is  made  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  copper  with  chalk,  stirring  the  mix- 
ture until  the  liquor  loses  color,  decanting, 
washing,  filtering,  and  drying  in  the  sun.  A 
trituration  of  the  precipitate  in  its  pasty  state, 
produces  uniformity  and  beauty  of  color. 

VERMICULITE.      Min.      Probably    Pyeo- 

FHTLUTK. 

VERMILLION.     See  Meeccet. 

VESUVIAN.     See  Idoceasi. 

VESUVIAN  SALT.     See  Aphthitalite. 

VIGNITE.  Min.  A  very  blue  magnetic 
iron,  probably  a  mixture  of  magnetic  iron, 
carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  iron. 

VILLARSITE.  Min,  Cryst  Right  Rhom- 
bic, 8-hedral.  H.  =  8  —  3-6.  G.  =  2-975. 
Yellowish  green;  sub-transparent;  infusible, 
giving  a  green  enamel  with  borax ;  decomposed 
by  strong  acids.     From  Traversella,  Piedmont. 

VINEGAR.     See  Acetic  Acid. 

VINOUS  FERMENTATION.  See  Feemen- 
TATioN,  Alcohol,  and  Ethtl. 

VIOL  AN.  .  Min,  Amorphous.  G.  ==  8-233. 
Violet  blue,  waxy,  opake ;  fusible  by  a  strong 
heat.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia, 
lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  soda.  From  St. 
Marcel,  Piedmont. 

VIRIDIC  ACID.  A  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  PfaflTs  Caffeo-tannic  acid.  Form.  C, 41150,, 
{Rockleder,  Liebig^t  AnnaUn,  Ixiii).  The  aque- 
ous solution  gives  a  bluish  green  precipitate, 
with  bary  tic  water.  It  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Runge's  green  acid  from  Coffee. 

VITELLIN.  SeeEoa;  and  Noad's  paper  in 
Ckem,  Gaz.  v.  410. 

VITREOUS  COPPER.  Min.  Copper  glance, 
Sulphuret  of  copper,  Kupferglanz.  Cryst. 
Right  rhombic ;  prismatic  and  8-hedral ;  often 
compounded  like  arragonite;  also  granular. 
H.  S3  2-5  —  3.  G.  =  5-5  —  5-8.  Streak  and 
color  grayish  black,  sometimes  tarnished ;  me- 
tallic ;  opake ;  fracture  conchoidal ;  sectlle, 
with  shining  streak.  Colors  the  blowpipe  flame 
blue;  evolves  sulphurous  acid  by  roasting; 
fuses  readily  in  the  outer  flame ;  yields  copper 
with  soda ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  sul- 
phur. Form.  Cu»S.  It  is  frequent  in  copper 
mines.  Beautiful  and  large  crystals  occurs  at 
Bristol,  Connecticut. 

VITREOUS  SILVER.  Min.  Sulphuret  of 
silver;  Silberglani;  Glaserz.  Cryst.  Regular. 
PL  VnL,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  &c.  Also,  fiU- 
form  and  amorphous.  H.s=:  2 — 2-5.  G.  ^  7*196 
—  7-865.  Streak  and  color  grayish  black; 
shining;  metallic;  opake;  negatively  electric 
by  friction.  It  fuses  on  coal,  swelling  up ; 
evolves  sulphurous  acid,  leaving  a  globule  of 
silver ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  sulphur. 
Form.  AgS.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ores  of  silver  occurring  in  the  Erzgebirg,  Hun- 
gary, Mexico,  &c.  I  found  a  small  quantity 
in  Uie  ore  from  Davidson  county,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

VITRIOL.  The  former  name  for  metallic 
sulphates,  whence  vitriolic  acid,  the  name  for 
sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  last  century. 
The  terms  green,  blue,  and  white  vitriol,  are 


still  retained  in  commerce  for  the  sulphates  of 
iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 

VITRIOL  OCHRE.    See  Coquimbite. 

VIVIANITE.  Min.  Phosphate  of  iron,  Blue 
iron  earth,  Mullicite,  Eisenblau,  Glaukosiderit, 
Eisenphyllit,  Siderischer  Diatomphyllit.  Cryst 
Oblique  rhombic,  prismatic,  with  terminal 
planes ;  with  a  perfect  cleavage,  parallel  with 
a  lateral  end-plane ;  also  imitative  and  earthy. 
H.  =s  1-5—2.  G.  =  2-661.  Colorless  and 
transparent  previous  to  exposure  to  air ;  change 
ing  by  exposure  to  sea-green  and  sometimes 
blue,  and  usually  becoming  translucent  unless 
in  well-defined  crystals ;  lustre  vitreous,  pearly 
on  cleavage-plane ;  brittle,  with  an  almost  color- 
less streak  when  ft-esh,  but  blue  after  exposure. 
The  earthy  variety  is  a  white,  opake  powder 
when  fresh,  becoming  blue  by  exposure. 

In  a  tube  it  gives  water,  pufifs,  and  becomes 
g^ay  and  red ;  on  coal  it  bums  red,  fases  to  a 
gray,  shining  globule,  and  shows  the  presence 
of  iron  with  the  fluxes ;  soluble  in  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  perfectly  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  formula  of  the 
fresh  mineral  is  doubtless  8  FeO,  PO5  -f  8  HO ;  , 
but  by  oxidation  a  portion  of  the  iron  oxidizes 
still  higher,  and  a  portion  of  water  is  lost,  so 
that  the  blue  mineral  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  former  with  a  small  quantity  of 
3  FejO,,  2  POg  -f  8  HO. 

Local.  It  has  many  localities,  is  often  as- 
sociated with  shells  in  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary softer  rocks,  and  with  more  modern  bog- 
ore.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  green-sand  formation  in  New  Jersey,  ■ 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  I  found  well-de- 
fined crystals  in  Delaware.  (See  Sil.  Joum, 
1850.) 

VOLATILITY.  The  property  of  subliming, 
unaltered,  at  low  temperatures. 

VOLBORTHITE.  Min,  Vanadinkupfererx. 
In  small  aggregated  globules,  harder  than  cale. 
spar.  G.  =  8-56.  Olive-green,  with  yellow- 
ish green  streak ;  vitreous ;  thin  splinters  trans- 
parent, translucent.  Yields  water  in  a  tube, 
and  becomes  black ;  ftises  on  coal  in  the  outer 
flame  to  a  black  slag,  and  by  a  continued  heat 
leaves  a  globule  of  copper ;  shows  copper  with 
all  the  fluxes ;  soluble  m  nitric  acid,  from  which 
water  throws  down  after  some  time  a  brick- 
red  precipitate  of  vanadic  acid.  Probably  from 
between  Miask  and  Katherinenburg. 

VOLCANIC  ASHES.  Oeol  Finely-pulver- 
ized  mineral  matter  ejected  from  volcanoes,  con- 
taining minerals  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
others  (feldspathic  ?)  not  soluble.     See  Teass. 

VOLCANIC  GLASS.     See  Obsidian. 

VOLCANITE.     See  Auoitb. 

VOLCKNERITE.  Min.  A  white  pearly  mi- 
neral. G.  =  2*04.  Yields  water,  exfoliates, 
and  is  infusible;  dissolves  in  the  fluxes  with 
effervescence.  Form.  6  MgO,  AljO,  -f-  15  HO. 
From  the  Ural. 

VOLKHONSKOITE.  Min.  Amorphous,  green, 
dull,  shining,  resinous  touch,  polished  by  the 
nail ;  very  brittle ;  adheres  to  the  tongue ;  Con- 
tains chiefly  silica,  oxides  of  chrome,  and  iron, 
and  water.     From  Siberia.    See  Miloschik. 

VOLTAITE.  Min.  Cryst  Regular.  Brown 
or  black ;  soluble  in  water  with  decomposition. 
Form.  8  (RO.  80.)  +  2  (R.0„  8  SO.)  -|-  12  HO. 
The  RO  ss  chiefly  FeO  with  a  UtUe  KO,  NaO, 
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and  the  RgO,  »  chiefly  Fe^O,  with  a  little  AL 
0,.  From  the  Solfaterra,  near  Naples,  and 
since  made  artificially  by  Abich. 

VOLTZITE.  Min.  In  spherical  globules. 
H.  =  4-6.  G.  =s  8G6.  Dirty  rose-red,  yellow- 
ish, Titreous,  greasy,  opake  or  subtranslucent 
Behayes  like  blende.  Form.  ZnO  -f  4  ZnS. 
From  Rosiers,  Dpt.  Puy  do  Dome,  and  the  cin- 
ders of  many  iron  furnaces. 

VORAULITEu     See  Lazulitb. 

VULPINITE.    See  Ahhydkiti. 


w. 


WACKE.     Oeol.    An  earthy  basalt. 

WAD.  Min,  Amorphous,  and  imitative, 
without  crystalline  structure.  It  is  a  soft, 
brown  or  black,  friable,  earthy  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, but  the  state  of  oxidation  is  uncertain. 
As  Rammelsberg  suggests,  it  has  probably 
arisen  from  psilomelan  by  a  pseudomorphic 
change. 

WAONERITE.  Min,  Cryst  Oblique  rhom- 
bic. H.  »  5—6-6.  G.  »  2-985— 311.  Yel- 
low, sometimes  grayisb.  vitreous,  translucent, 
fracture  splintery.  It  fuses  with  difficulty  in 
thin  splinters  to  a  dark  greenish,  gray  glass ; 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  colors  the  flame 
bluish  green ;  dissolves  in  the  fluxes,  and  fuses 
with  soda ;  soluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
with  evolution  of  fluohydric  acid.  Form.  MgF 
+  8  MgO.  POg.  From  Hollgraben,  near  Wer- 
fen,  in  the  Pongau  of  Salzburg. 

WARWICKITE.  Min,  Cryst  ObUque  rhom- 
bic. H.  s  5'6— 6.  G.  as  8— 8-29.  Resem- 
bles hypersthene,  for  which  it  was  formerly 
taken.  It  consists  chiefly  of  titanium  and  fluo- 
rine with  7  pr.  ct.  iron,  according  to  Shepard's 
analysis.  Berzelius  remarks,  that  such  a  result 
is  very  improbable,  and  that  it  might  be  rutile 
with  titanic  iron,  and  some  .fluoride  of  iron. 
But  both  the  crystalline  form  and  spec.  grav. 
are  against  such  a  view.  From  near  Edenville, 
New  York. 

WASHINGTONITE.    See  Titasic  Iron. 

WATER.  Chem,  Tech,  Syn.  Oxyhydric  acid. 
Protoxide  of  Hydrogen.  Ger,  Wasser.  Fr,  Eau. 
One  of  the  so-called  elements  of  the  older  phi- 
losophers. A  transparent,  inodorous,  scarcely 
compressible  liquid,  difl'used  throughout  nature, 
as  vapor  in  the  air,  as  water  of  Obtbtaluza- 
*  TI05  in  crystals,  as  a  constituent  of  innumera- 
ble inorganic  and  organic  bodies,  and  as  the 
material  of  ocesins,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  springs, 
and  fountains.  Its  composition  was  first  an- 
nounced in  1783,  by  Priestley,  Cavendbh,  and 
Lavoisier.  Water  plavs  an  important,  indeed 
an  indispensable  part  in  domestic  economy,  in 
the  practice  and  furtherance  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  in  analytic  chemistry.  As  the  source  of 
steam,  it  may^be  considered  as  a  prime  ele- 
ment in  human  progress. 

Prep.  By  the  union  of  one  volume  of  oxygen 
with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  by  combustion, 
compression,  electricity,  or  contact  of  platinum. 
The  intense  heat  evolved  during  this  reaction 
constitutes  the  principle  of  Dr.  Hare's  hydroxy- 
gen  or  compound  Blowtips.  Water  may  also  be 
produced  by  igniting  many  metallic  oxides  in 
contact  with  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  during 
many  chemieal  changes. 
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Prop,  Symbol  HO.  Eq.  ss  9.  It  is  the  unit 
by  which  the  density  of  solids  and  liquids  art 
compared,  and  therefore  its  spec.  grav.  is  1. 
The  percentage  composition  of  water  is,  hydro- 
gen IMl  and  oxygen  88-89. 

As  found  in  nature,  it  is  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  gaseous  and  saline  matters,  which 
impart,  in  many  instances,  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  thus  give  to  certain  waters  their  value 
as  therapeutic  agents.  The  soluble  matters 
vary  in  nature  and  proportion  with  the  source 
of  the  water  and  the  constituents  of  the  soil 
which  it  traverses.  Those  waters  rich  in  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  are  called  Salikks.  All  of  the 
solid  constituents  may  be  retained  by  Distuxa- 
TiON,  the  water  passing  over  pure  and  suitable 
for  purposes  of  analytic  chemistry  and  pharma- 
ceutic dispensation.  The  first  portions  of  the 
distillate  contain  the  volatile  and  gaseous  mat- 
ters and  must  be  r^ected.  The  residue  in  the 
still  contains  all  the  fixed  portion,  provided  the 
heat  has  not  been  raised  above  212^.  To  ob- 
tain water  chemically  pure,  it  may  be  distilled 
from  a  copper-still,  well  tinned  on  the  inner 
surface,  and  with  a  helm  and  cooler  of  solid 
tin.  Those  made  in  Germany  are  of  the  best 
forms  and  material.  Distilled  water,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  boiled,  is  insipid,  owing  to  the 
expulsion  of  air  and  carbonic  aoid  which  im'» 
part  pungency  of  taste. 

The  suspended  matters  contained  in  waters 
may  be  separated  by  standing  or  by  Filtha- 
TiON.  The  incrustations  which  form  on  the 
sides  of  steam  boilers,  tea  kettles,  &c.,  are  the 
saline  and  earthy  constituents  which  have 
dropped  from  the  water  during  its  concentra- 
tion by  evaporation.  They  generally  consist 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.  So  also  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  formed  in  caves  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  water  surcharged 
with  lime  salts.  Putrid  waters  owe  their  oflfen- 
sive  taste  and  smell  to  the  presence  of  sus- 
pended organic  matter.  As  long  as  they  retain 
the  least  portion  of  these  fermentable  particles, 
putrescence  will  inevitably  ensue,  and  hence 
such  waters  are  unsuitable  for  brewers,  ships, 
or  domestic  use.  CareAil  and  repeated  filtra- 
tion through  charcoal  and  sand  is  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy. 

Water  appears  colorless  in  small  quantities, 
but  in  large  volumes  is  blue  by  reflected,  and 
green  by  transmitted  light  A  very  characte- 
ristic property  is  its  solvent  power,  and  hence 
its  use  as  a  standard  for  the  comparison  of  the 
solubility  of  bodies.  (See  Solution  and  As* 
soaPTiON.)  With  few  exceptions  this  power  is 
increased  by  heat  as  to  solids,  but  with  regard 
to  gases  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water 
the  greater  the  amount  of  gas  taken  up.  In 
tliis  process  of  solution  bodies  are  rarely  af- 
fected in  their  chemical  condition  by  the  water. 
In  certain  cases,  for  example  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, an  insoluble  salt  is  formed  by  diluting 
its  solution  with  water.  Those  gaseous  or  vo- 
latile matters  which  are  not  in  definite  combi- 
nation with  the  water  may  be  expelled  by  heat. 

The  compounds  which  it  forms  with  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies  are  termed  hydratet.  (See 
Htdrogbm.) 

Those  substances  which  are  absorbent  of 
moisture  are  called  deliquescent  or  hygroscopic, 
and  according  to  the  extent  of  this  property 
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<(C  for  Desiccation  in  Analt- 

wn  to  32®,  when  it  conf^als. 
in  fttrict  repose  and  cooled 
:  fluidity  may  be  retained  to  a 
^ii^ruture.   Tliis  freezing  process 
allization,  resultiii{:(  in  ice,  snow, 
-t,  according  to  temperature  and 
i^ater.     In  ice,  the  crystals  are  con- 
.d  agjrrcpjiteil ;  in  nnow  they  are  stcl- 
,,roups  of  six-sided  prisms;  in  frost  reg- 
^       hexalicdnil  l:iniin:c. 

The  Uquefyinj;  j»oint  of  ice  being  cons^tant  is 
teken  as  the  zoru  in  the  graduation  of  Tiikrmo- 
MXTEBs.  Unlike  mojit  other  boilie^ii,  water  ex- 
pands in  congciiling,  and  with  such  force  an  to 
■hatter  the  stoutest  containing  vosHel.  This 
azpansion  is  partly  due  to  tlic  accidental  in- 
oorporation  of  air  bubbles  during  freezing,  and 
hance  the  ice  is  U*}*s  dense  titan  water.  Ice  in 
liqaefying  renders  latent  heat  sufTicient  to  warm 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  at  o't®  to  1(»7^.  It 
is  thifl  absorption  of  heat  in  molting  tliat  gives  j 
to  ice  all  its  usefulness  fur  freezing  cream  and  i 
Ibr  other  cooling  purposes.     See  IIkat.  | 

Contraction  cn.sues  from  ^'2°  to  'fi*J-'2°  upon  \ 
application  of  heat ;  and  conversely,  by  crild,  di-  | 
latcfl  fW)m  3y -2°  to  many  degrees  below  its  frecz-  ] 
ing  point.     This  property  of  irregular  Expax- 
BZOV  in  certain  ranges  of  temperature  has  an 
important  bearing  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
as  shown  at  page  019.     The  maximum  density 
of  water  being  3'.)'2,  that  is  the  degree  At  which 
it  is  sometimes  taken  for  comparing  the  densi- 
ties of  solids  and  liquiiis. 

Water  is  815  times  hearier  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  one  cubic  inch  at  i>2°  and  80  bar.  weighs 
252*458  grains.  At  212°  it  boils,  if  pure,  for 
the  presence  of  saline  matters  decreases  its 
tension  and  consequently  raises  its  Ixiiling 
point  The  amount  of  heat  rcquire<l  to  con- 
vert water  into  elastic  vapor  is  live  and  an  half 
times  cheater  then  is  necessary  to  raise  it  from 
82®  to  212®.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
being  removed,  the  boiling  temperature  is  re- 
duced, and  u])on  this  law  is  fount Ie<l  the  econo- 
mical mode  of  Evaporation  in  vacuo. 

Water  is  indecomposable  by  heat,  but  is  re- 
duced by  electricity  and  by  many  of  the  simple 
bodies;  thus  potassium,  sodium,  kc,  abstract 
its  oxygen,  and  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  the  hydro- 
gen. Grove  (Chtm,  Gaz.  iv.  400)  aflirms,  how- 
erer,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  decomposing 
water  solely  by  heat.  For  other  prf^perties, 
see  Hydrogen  and  the  heads  referred  to  in  this 
article. 

Water  for  convenience  of  description  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Rain  Water.  This,  as  well  as  that  from 
snow,  are  the  purest,  next  to  distilled  water. 
Their  impurities  are  the  matters  soluble  in 
water  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged. 
and  consist  of  very  minute  quantities  uf  carbo- 
nic acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of 
sodium,  organic  and  suspended  mineral  mat- 
ters. When  the  rain  is  accompanied  by  electri- 
cal discbarges  it  is  said  to  contain  also  traces  of 
nitric  acid  and  nitrates.  Snow  water,  according 
to  chemists,  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  other  water. 

2.  Spring  or  Fountain  Water.  This  varies  in 
parity  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  it  tra- 
Terses.     It  may  very  properly  be  classed  wi  th — 


8.  River  Water,  Is  next  in  purity  to  rain 
water,  but  contains  saline  and  other  ingredi- 
ents in  variable  proportions.  When  lime  or 
chloride  of  sodium  is  a  prominent  component, 
the  waters  are  termed  hard  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar taste  and  property  of  decomposing  or 
rendering  insoluble  the  soap  used  in  wash- 
ing. 

4.  .S>a  Water,  Is  highly  charged  with  salts, 
and  distinguished  by  its  bitter,  disagreeable, 
saline  taste.     See  table  of  analyses,  p.  040. 

6.  Mineral  Waters,  These  are  very  variable 
in  their  composition,  some  containing  but  few, 
and  others  many  ingredients.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, all  waters  holding  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  proportiun,  belong 
to  this  class;  but  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
tlie  term,  it  embraces  only  those  which  arc 
liighly  impregnated.  Sea  water  and  the  like 
may,  therefore,  be  included  umler  this  head. 
When  cliloride  of  sodium  is  present  in  sufficient 
(quantity  to  render  its  extraction  profitable,  the 
waters  are  called  talincs.  Calcareous  waters  are 
tiiose  in  wliich  lime  is  largely  present,  the  term 
erlcnitic  being  applied  to  those  in  which  the 
lime  exi.ots  as  sulphate.  Mineral  waters  are 
also  styled  rnaf/nesiun,  when  magnesian  salts 
give  tliem  their  cliaracteristic  tanto  and  proper- 
ties ;  htpatic  or  eulphurom  when  they  contain 
appreciable  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen or  soluble  sulphurcts ;  and  chuhflmate  when 
carbonate  of  iron  (rarely  sulphate)  is  the  cha- 
racteristic constituent.  Acidulat*il  waters  are 
those  in  which  the  salts  are  bicarbonates,  and 
which  therefore  contain  free  carbonic  acid. 
Thermal  waters  from  **  hot  or  warm  springs** 
owe  their  high  temperature  to  old  but  continu- 
ous, or  recent  volcanic  intluences.  Many  of 
these  mineral  waters,  as  before  said,  contain 
ingrcvlicnts  wliich  render  them  eniinontly  me- 
dicinal. Some  are  applicable  to  one,  und  others 
to  another  class  of  disease,  according  to  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  their  ingre'lients,  and 
hence  the  mineral  springs  of  accredited  virtues 
are  famous  resorts  for  invalids. 

Tlie  ••  mineral  water"  of  the  shops  is  nothing 
more  than  water  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  sweetened  with  s>Tups  of  diflerent  flavors. 
For  exportjition  this  water  is  drawn  direct  from 
the  fountain  and  immediately  corketl  with  fas- 
tenings. The  machinery  for  the  purpose  is  de- 
scribed by  Souberain  in  his  "  Tniiu'.  de  Pharma- 
cie."  For  the  convenience  of  tliose  unable  to 
be  visiters,  the  waters  of  mineral  springs  are 
bottled  up  and  exported ;  and  the  art  of  imitat- 
ing natural  waters  by  artificial  means  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  Germany  and  other 
countries.  Some  of  them,  however,  undergo 
change  by  time  and  transportation. 

Souberain  in  his  •*  TraitS  de  Phormade"  gives 
the  most  approved  methoihi  in  detail.  The  first 
step  is  to  ascertain  by  accurate  analysis  the 
ingredients  of  the  original  water,  their  exact 
state  of  existence  and  proportion.  This  being 
dune,  if  the  water  is  a  mere  solution  of  saline 
matters,  it  is  to  bo  compounded  accordingly  of 
pure  water,  an«l  the  constituents  in  proper  ra- 
tio. Should  some  of  the  ingredients  be  insolu- 
ble or  nearly  so  in  themselves,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  time,  aided  by  machinery,  is  re<\idrecl 
to  effect  their  soVwIVotl.  Vo.  tci«X  YoaVw^^tfli^ 
however,  tVic  \ii<&Q\MWe  w\V"&  'mA.^  \s^  Kxtfaaxy*- 
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rated  with  the  water  by  generating  thrai  therein 
by  double  decompoaition.  The  bicarbonated 
waters  are  made  by  using  carbonates  without  re- 
gard to  solubility,  and  impregnating  the  waters 
with  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  a  force  pump. 
The  insoluble  carbonates  are  thus  converted 
into  soluble  bi-salts.  Waters  of  this  kind  are 
CBXied  **  acidulated soUnei"  Feruginous  waters 
must  be  prepared  with  water  fre^  from  air  by 
boiling,  otherwise  the  iron  may  become  peroxi- 
dixed  and  insoluble.  The  sulphuretted  waters 
contain  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases, 
and  are  prepared  by  saturating  the  simple  so- 
lutions with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Action  of  water  upon  metalHe  veasels  and  conduits. 
As  the  population  of  cities  and  towns  in- 
crease, so  also  augments  the  necessity  of  an 
increased  supply  of  potable  water,  and  as  wells 
afford  but  a  limited  amount,  some  more  inex- 
haustible source  must  be  found.  Neighboring 
streams  are  most  generally  tapped  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  as  the  pipes  in  which  the  water  is  con- 
dncted  and  used  are  metallic,  it  is,  as  affecting 
the  public  and  private  hygiene,  a  duty  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  constituents  of  the  water  are 
pr^udicial  by  reason  of  their  chemical  action 
upon  metal. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  where  iron  pipes  are 
employed,  the  water  is  not  in  the  least  i^ected, 
or  so  slightly  as  not  to  be  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree pr^udiciaL  The  convenience  of  setting 
flexible  lead-tubes,  together  with  their  cheap- 
ness, has  introduced  them  into  general  use 
for  conducting  water  through  short  distances. 
Experience  has  shown  that  nearly  all  fresh- 


river  water,  and  the  water  of  most  springs, 
will  not  be  seriously  affected  in  leaden  pipes 
of  100  yards  length,  which  is  much  longer  than 
is  usually  employed.  Spring  and  creek  water 
flowing  from  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  gene- 
rally relied  upon,  unless  they  happen  to  be  too 
pure,  as  suitable  for  leaden  pipes.  We  have 
not  sufficient  experience  to  pronounce  upon 
limestone  waters  with  certainty,  but  then  is 
every  ground  for  asserting  that  they  may  be 
passed  through  leaden  pipe  with  impunity, 
since  such  waters  deposit  notable  quantities 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  from  well  and  spring 
waters  of  alluvial  and  modern  formations  that 
we  have  most  to  fear  in  the  use  of  leaden  pipe ; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  notable  quanti- 
ties of  lead  are  dissolved  by  waters  of  this 
character,  and  the  health  of  many  persons  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  free  use  of  the 
water.  In  one  such  case,  the  remedy  proposed 
by  the  author  was  successful,  although  the 
length  of  pipe  was  8000  feet  Many  expcori- 
ments  have  been  made  on  this  subject  with 
more  or  less  success  by  Christison,  York,  &€.« 
but  until  a  large  number  of  waters  shall  have 
been  minutely  analysed,  of  those  which  have 
proved  injurious  and  those  which  have  not» 
where  lead  pipe  has  been  employed,  no  sound 
generalixatien  can  be  given.  See  Lbad.  Solid 
tin  pipe  is  too  costly,  and  lead  pipe  internally 
coated  with  tin  is  too  uncertain  to  be  impli- 
citly relied  on  for  universal  employment 

The  first  of  Uie  following  tables  presents  a 
view  of  several  ocean  waters,  and  of  inland  seas. 
The  second  and  third  tables  present  a  oomplete 
riew  of  many  saline  springs,  from  Ure*B  Supple^ 
ment,  drawn  from  a  Qerman  sonrce. 


Anafyeet  of  Sea  Waiere, 


KItonLake 


8 
Bdgliah 
Channel. 


4 


6 
AmC 


6 
Caffpton, 


Speie^  gravity 

Chloride  of  sodium 

'<       *<  potassium.. 

«       «  magnesium 

**       *<  calcium..... 

Bromine  salt 

Sulphate  of  lime 

«        <<  magnesia.. 

«  «  potassa.... 
Carbonate  of  lime 

i«  «  magnesia 


1-27288 


1-2^742 


1-01865 


1-0097 


1-00589 


88-8 

2-8 

197-6 


58-2 


78-554 

6-586 

145-897 

81-075 
1-874 
0-701 


27-00 
0-77 
8-67 

0-80 
1-40 
2-80 

0-88 


14-019 
0189 
1-808 

0-005 
0105 
1-470 

0*859 
0-209 


9-658 
0128 
0-887 

0-008 
0-288 
0-764 

0-022 
0129 


8-678 
0-076 
0-682 


0-490 
1-289 

0171 
0018 


2-94 
0-05 
0-82 

0-05 
0-18 
0-24 

0-01 


291-8 


264-187 


85-77 


17-659 


11-879 


6-294 


8-74 


1.  Analyxed  by  H.  Rose.  Gobel's  analysis 
of  the  same  gives  less  magnesian  and  more 
sodium  chloride.  2.  Analysed  by  J.  C.  Booth 
and  A.  Muckl^,  quoted  firom  report  to  Congress, 
Feb.  1849,  made  by  Lieut  W.  F.  Linch,  U.  S.  N. 
who  commanded  the  late  expedition  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea.  An  interesting  report  on 
the  geology  of  tiiat  region  may  be  looked  for 
from  H.  T,  Anderson,  M.  D.,  the  geologist  to 
the  expedition.  Calculated  by  the  later  de- 
terminations of  equivalents,  the  numbers  will 
vary  slightly  from  those  in  the  table.  It  is  also 
946 


probable  that  the  determination  of  bromine  is 
too  high,  from  the  impracticability  of  determin- 
ing it  accurately  in  the  presence  of  such  a  large 
excess  of  chlorine.  8.  By  Schweitxer.  4,  5, 
and  6,  by  Oobel.  7.  By  Usiglio.  WoUastoa 
found  that  taken  from  a  depth  of  400 — 450  ft 
in  the  Mediterranean  its  spec.  grav.  was  1  -0295, 
and  it  contained  4  pr.  ct  saUne  matter ;  at  a 
depth  of  670  feet  it  was  1-1288,  and  its  saline 
content  17*8  pr.  ct  Clemm's  and  Soltmann's 
analyses  of  the  water  of  the  German  Ocean 
give  81-87  pr.  ct  of  solid  matter. 
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But  few  of  the  springs  in  the  United  Statef 
have  been  thoroughly  analyted ;  but  separate 
essays  are  in  preparation  which  will  embrace 
them. 

WAYELLITE.  Mm.  Subphosphate  of  alu- 
mina, DeTonite,  Hydrargyrite,  Lasionite,  Strie- 
gesan,  Kakoxen.  Ciyst.  Right  rhombic,  with 
a  perfect  rhombic  prismatic  cleaTage ;  usually 
in  globular  concretions  haying  a  radiated  struc- 
ture. H.  s=  8-26—4.  G.  s=  2-887— 2-86. 
White,  passing  into  yellow,  green,  gray,  brown, 
black ;  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  and  resin- 
ous ;  translucent  In  a  tube  it  yields  water, 
containing  fluoric  acid ;  swells  and  becomes 
white  on  coal ;  otherwise  behaves  like  alumina ; 
dissolves  in  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.  Form. 
Al^F,  4-  8  (4  A1,0„  8  PO  +  18  HO).  Kakoxen 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Peganite  belongs 
rather  to  calaite.  Found  in  Devonshire,  near 
Cork.  From  Zbirow,  Bohemia ;  Bellows  Falls, 
New  Hampshire. 

WAX.  Chem,  Teeh.  Fr.  Cire.  Otr,  Wachs. 
The  matter  excreted  by  the  common  bee  i^P** 
mellifiea),  and  forming  the  cell-work  of  Uie 
honeycomb.  This  product  results  fh)m  the 
assimilation  and  chemical  transformation,  by 
the  vital  process,  of  a  portion  of  the  saccharine 
nourishment  of  the  bee.  The  honey  being  se- 
parated from  the  comb  by  draining  and  pres- 
sure, the  residue  is  to  be  melted  in  hot  water 
and  cast  into  blocks.  These  blocks,  freed  of 
the  subsident  impurities  by  means  of  a  knife, 
are  hard,  yellow,  and  of  a  granular  structure 
and  peciUiar  agreeable  odor.    Fuses  at  145**. 

Crude  wax  when  exposed  in  thin  ribbons  to 
air,  light,  and  moisture,  is  blanched  and  de- 
odorised. In  this  process  it  changes  its  melt- 
ing point  to  168^  and  congeals  at  149®,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lewy  it  also  acquires  oxygen  and 
loses  carbon.  Spec.  grav.  -960 — -966.  For  the 
details  of  the  bleaching  process  and  of  the 
mode  of  making  wax  candles,  see  Morfit's  "  Ap- 
plied Chemiitry:* 

Prop.  Wax  consists  of  two  substances  Cerin 
and  Myricmy  and  Lewy  adds  a  third  constituent, 
C^roMin.  They  are  separable  by  boiling  alco- 
,  hoi,  which  leaves  the  myricin  undissolved  and 
drops  the  cerin  on  cooling.  The  c4rol4in  may 
be  separated  from  the  mother  liquor  by  concen- 
tration.    The  cerin  and  myricin  are  isomeric. 

Cerin.  CQ,HQg04.  Constitutes  the  largest 
portion  of  wax;  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles,  and  melts  at  145°;  soluble  in  16  pts. 
of  alcohoL  By  the  action  of  potassa  lye,  neu- 
tral ceraine  results.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohoL  The  saponified  portion  of  unbleached 
cerin  simultaneously  obtained  when  heated  with 
HCl  acid  gives  Cerinic  acid,  (Lewy)^  which  forms 
white  crystals,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
melting  at  149®.  In  this  saponification  no  gly- 
cerin is  eliminated,  but,  by  the  substitution  of 
potassa-lime  for  potassa,  Lewy  obtained  stearic 
acid.  Warington  and  Francis,  who  repeated 
Lewy*s  experiments,  did  not  realize  similar  re- 
sults, but  obtained  a  new  body,  Paeudo-ceramS, 
analogous  to  £ttiing*s  eerame  (and  very  closely 
allied  to  cerin),  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  fus- 
ing at  158®,  by  gpreater  solubility  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  by  forming  saponaceous  compounds  witii 
the  alkalies.  In  a  subsequent  review  of  these 
researches,  Lewy  attributes  this  difference  to 
the  mode  of  operating  pursued  by  these  che- 


mists {MUM 9  and  Rme^t  Annuurey  1846^,  and 
concludes  that  wax  like  fats  may  be  oxidised 
into  stearic  and  ultimately  Into  margaric  acid, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  wax  and  other  fats  is  Uiat  resulting 
from  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  oxidation. 

Myriem.  Flocculent,  soluble  in  200  pts.  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  in  99  pts.  cold  etiier.  Fusee  at 
149®.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  cerin  of  un- 
bleached wax,  but  not  with  that  of  the  bleached, 
for  according  to  Lewy,  white  cerin  contains  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbon  than  yellow,  while  the 
composition  of  myricin  is  constant  under  nther 
circumstances.  By  the  action  of  potassa-lye  it 
is  transformed  into  myriemic  addy  fusing  at  141®. 

Cir4olm.  Soft  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  cold  ether.  Reddens  litmus,  and  frues  at 
88*5®.  Its  state  of  oxidation  is  higher  than 
that  of  myricin. 

Brodie,  in  recent  papers  {Chem.  Gaz.  vi.  7), 
presents  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  che- 
mical nature  of  wax.  He  denies  the  statement 
of  Lewy  and  Gerhardt  that  cerin  bears  the  re- 
lation to  stearic  acid  of  an  aldehyde,  and  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  an  hydrated  acid  existing  as 
such  in  the  wax.     He  calls  it — 

CeroHc  acid,  and  it  may  be  obtained  either 
by  repeatedly  crystallizing  cerin  from  ether, 
or  by  precipitating  its  alcoholic  solution  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  compound  with  ace- 
tic Skcid.  The  pure  acid,  C^Hj404,  is  a  volatile, 
white,  brittle,  crystalline  body,  ftisible  at  174® 
— 176®.  It  constitutes  22  pr.  ct  of  wax.  As 
to  myriem^  Brodie  saponified  it  after  some  difll- 
culty,  and  obtained  among  the  products  pal- 
mitip  acid,  C^U^O^^  and  a  new  wax  alcohol, 
analogous  to,  but  (uffering  from  the  cero^  of 
China  wax.     This  alcohol  he  terms — 

MeUasine.  Form.  C^H02O4.  By  oxidation 
with  lime  and  potassa  it  becomes  melissic  add, 
Cj*H-pO.  Chlorine  generates  a  body  of  the  al- 
denyde  series,  analogous  to  chloral,  but  with 
a  substitution  of  between  14  and  15  equivs.  of 
chlorine  for  hydrogen.  In  its  transformation 
the  alcohol  loses  2  equivs.  of  hydrogen  without 
substitution.  Brodie  obtained  by  distillation 
of  myricin  palmitic  acid  and  solid  meiene  xs  C^^ 
Hgo*  melting  at  62®. 

The  conclusions  fr^ra  these  researches  assign 
to  waxes  the  same  relation  to  fats  as  fatty  bodies 
to  the  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  of  vinous  fermen- 
tation, all  belonging  to  a  series  similar  in  che-> 
mical  properties,  and  capable  of  analogous  me- 
tamorphoses. 

Aeiion  of  ffeat  upon  Wax.  An  undetenmned, 
fatty  acid,  a  carbohydrog^n  oil,  paraffine,  and 
margaric  acid  are  formed  by  distillation,  but  no 
sebacic  acid  or  acrolein. 

Action  of  Nitric  Add.  According  to  Gerhardt, 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  produces  the  same  pro- 
ducts obtained  in  the  same  manner  by  Laurent 
from  fats. 

VtgetabU  Waxea.  Wax,  similar  to,  though 
not  identical  with  beeswax,  exists  in  many  vege- 
table products;  forming  the  glaucous  powder 
covering  certain  trmia  and  the  glazed  coating 
of  many  kinds  of  leaves.  It  is  also  contained 
in  the  pollen  of  some  plants,  whence  it  is  col- 
lected by  the  bees.  Vegetable  waxes  vary  in 
color,  but  they  may  be  readily  whitened  by 
beating  them  in  fusion  with  dilute,  sulphurio 
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add,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  nitrie  acid  which  is  thus  eUminated 
in  its  transit  throngh  the  mass  hleaches  it  by 
oxidizing  its  coloring  matters.  Of  several  spe- 
cies ;  those  which  have  been  examined  are — 

Palm  Wax.  Formula  C^^^0„  (Botutm^auU 
and  Letpy).  From  the  bark  of  tne  Ceroxylon 
audicoloy  growing  in  New  Granada.  Yellowish 
white,  pulyerulent,  and  Aisible  at  161®. 

Mtbtle  Wax,  which  see. 

CTiina  Wax,  Syn.  Sinesin.  Form.  Cj^Hg^O, 
{Lewy) ,  or  C  ,qjH  ^^fi^  (Brodie).  Supposed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  insect  Coccus  eer^erut,  which 
feeds  upon  the  Rhtu  succcdaneum.  It  is  white, 
crystalUne,  and  similar  to  spermaceti  in  appear- 
ance, but  harder  and  more  brittle  and  fibrous. 
Fuses  at  180-5°,  and  dissolves  in  naphtha,  from 
which  it  crjstaUizes,  and  slightly  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Saponifies  by  boiling  with  potassa-lye, 
but  gives  no  glycerin.  Potassa-lime  produces 
Sinetie  add,  Cj^^E^Op,  which  melts  at  176° 
(Lewy),  Brodie,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent view.  By  fusion  with  potassa  that  che- 
mist obtained  a  wax  acid,  forming  a  soap  with 
the  potassa,  and  another  body  dissolved  in  the 
soap  solution,  by  precipating  with  chloride  of 
barium  and  washing  out  the  dried  baryta  salt 
with  ether  which  dissolves  out  cerotin. 

Cerotin,  Cj^Hj^O-  (Brodie).  Waxy  in  ap- 
pearance, crystalmable,  and  fusible  at  176°.  It 
agrees  with  the  composition  of  the  alcohol  of 
eerotie  acid  existing  uncombined  in  beeswax,  and 
by  the  action  of  lime  and  potassa  it  yields  this 
acid,  which  also  forms  that  part  of  the  wax  which 
is  rendered  soluble  by  the  fusion  with  potassa. 

Chinese  wax  yields,  by  distillation,  cerotic 
acid  and  hydrocarbon,  resembling  paraffin. 
Brodie  calls  it  Ceroten,  C-^H,^  a  crystalline 
solid,  which  fuses  at  186*4^ 

Jcman  or  Tree  wax.  This,  also,  is  a  product 
of  the  Rhus  tuceedaneum ;  but  Sthamer  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  fat  identical  in  composition 
with  palmitin,  from  Palm  Oil.  It  contains  no 
olein,  but  is  readily  saponified.  Hot  nitric  acid 
generates  succinic  acid.     Fuses  at  104° — 108°. 

Chamceropt  wax.  From  the  ChamcBrope  hu- 
milie,  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  Falls  from 
the  leaves  in  white  powder,  and  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Teschemacher,  of  cerin  and  myricin. 

Camauba  wax,  Oj^Hj^O,  (Lewy),  Forms 
the  brittie  coating  of  me  leaves  of  a  palm  tree 
growing  in  Ceara  and  other  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Brazil.  Is  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  ether.     Fuses  at  186°. 

Oeuha  wax.  Extracted  by  boiling  the  firuit 
of  the  Myrittiea  oeubaf  offictnalie,  eebtferay  grow- 
ing in  Para  (Brazil),  and  in  French  Gi2ana. 
It  is  yellowish  white,  naturally,  but  may  be 
perfectly  bleached.  Is  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
nol,  and  fuses  at  98°. 

Ibucuiba  wax.  From  Brazil,  and  analogous 
to  the  preceding,  being  the  product  of  the 
Myrietiea  bieuiba  or  bicuhyba, 

Andaquiee  Wax,  From  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon  rivers,  and  produced  by  a  species  of 
bee.  Composition  &=3  Cj^H-X)  (Lewy),  Spec, 
grav.  '917  atO°.  Fuses  at  170*6°.  Lewjr  found 
it  to  consist  of  three  different  constituents, 
separable  by  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as 
cerin  and  cerolein  from  beeswax.  There  are 
two  solid,  identical  in  composition,  fusing 
point,  and  properties,  the  first  (60  pr.  ot)  with 


palm  wax,  and  the  second  (45  pr.  ct)  with 
cerosie  or  cane  wax.  The  third,  or  oily  matter, 
forming  the  residual  5i  pr.  ct  of  the  wax,  has 
not  been  examined. 

Cerotie  or  Cane  wax.  C^JI^fi^  (^^^*^)'  ^^ 
tached  from  the  epidermis  of  the  sugar-cane, 
and  is  most  abundant  in  the  violet  variety.  It 
is  white  when  pure,  crystallizable,  fusible  at 
179*6,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Is  also  insoluble  in  ether.  By 
union  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  Sulfo-cerocie 
acid.   Treated  with  potassa  lime,  cerosie  yields : 

Cerotie  add.  C^gH^gO.  (^Lewy),  or  C^gH^^jOj 
(Dumae).  White,  crystaUizable,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether,  and  fusible  at 
200°.  According  to  Avequin,  one  hectare  of 
violet  cane  jrields  100  kilogs.  of  wax. 

W£6ST£RIT£.     See  Aluminitb. 

WEHRLITE.    It  is  probably  Libvbits. 

WEISSITE.  Min.  Reniform,  foliated.  H. 
above  6.  G.s=s2'8.  Ash-gray,  pearly  and  waxy, 
subtranslucent.  It  yields  water,  fuses  on  the 
edges,  dissolves  slowly  in  the  fluxes,  leaving 
silica  in  mic.  salt  Form.  8  RO,  2  SiO.  + 
2  (AljO,,  2  SiO,).  Ertkmatts  mine,  near  Fah- 
lun ;  and  Potton,  in  Lower  Canada. 

WELD.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  the  Reeeda 
luteola,  an  annual  European  plant,  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  used  in  the  arts  as  a  yel- 
low dye-stuff.  Its  coloring  power  is  due  chiefly 
to  a  yellow  principle,  called  by  Chevreul — 

LuteoUn.  Crystsllises  in  white  spangles, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  water.  Is 
volatile,  and  sublimes  in  bright  yellow  needles. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  yellow  color. 
Protosulphate  of  iron  precipitates  it  pale  green- 
ish yellow,  turning  olive-brown  on  exposure. 
Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  strontia,  and 
lime  change  solution  of  luteolin  to  a  brilliant 
deep  yellow,  and  after  a  day  all  the  coloring 
matter  subsides.  By  exposure  to  air  or  the 
action  of  chromic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into^ 

Luteoldn.  In  golden-yellow  laminas.  Is  vola- 
tile, and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Chevreul  also  found  a  reddish  matter  in  weld, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
tannin. 

WERNERITE.    See  Soapoute. 

WHEAT.  The  grain  of  the  Triticum  hyber- 
num.  When  ground  and  bolted,  it  yields  Bran 
and  Floub,  tiie  latter  used  as  the  basis  of 
Bbxad.  The  results  of  twenty-four  analyses, 
by  Boussingault,  showed  that  the  bran  varies 
from  18*2  to  88-5  pr.  ct,  and  ^e  flour  from 
86*8  to  61*5  pr.  ct  in  different  varieties;  and 
that  under  the  same  circumstances  the  compo- 
sition of  the  flour  ranges  as  follows: — 

Gluten  and  albumen from  18*2  to  25*5 

Starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  water,  **    81*8  **  74-5 

Hardy*s  analysis  of  two  varieties  of  Virginia 
flour  (Joum.  of  Agric.  iii  411),  gave— 

1.  2. 

Starch 56*5  55-8 

Albumen 0-9  1-0 

Sugar 1-2  1-4 

Gluten 17*0  18-6 

Gum 1*8  1'5 

Oil 0-8  1-0 

Water 5*0  4*6 

Soluble  salts 0*5  0*8 

Husks  and  bran 16*5  16*8 
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The  ashes  of  wheat  oonUins»  according  to 
Schmidt, — 

Potassa 25-90 

Soda 0-44 

Lime ; «....    1-92 

Magnesia 6-27 

Perox.  iron 1*38 

Phosphoric  acid 60-39 

SUioa 3-87 

The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
plant  is  grown.  For  the  composition  of  wheat 
straw,  see  Ash.  Sharpens  investigations  show 
that  the  average  of  inorganic  matter  abstracted 
from  the  soil  bj  the  growing  crop  is  one  pound 
per  acre. 

As  wheat  flour  is  not  unfrequentlj  mixed 
with  foreign  matters^  Donnj  {Bulletin  de  la  So- 
eiiU  d^ EncouragemerU^  1847)  has  recommended 
the  following  modes  of  detecting  adultera- 
tions : — 

Adulteration  of  Flour  by  means  qf  the  Fecula 
of  Potatoes,  This  process  is  founded  upon  the 
Must  that  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  which  has 
no  visible  effect  upon  starch,  possesses,  never- 
theless, the  property  of  swelling  the  grains 
of  fecula,  and  considerably  increasing  their 
volume.  The  solution  employed  by  M.  Donny 
is  made  with  1  grm.  75  centigrms.  of  caustic 
potash  dissolved  in  100  grms.  of  distilled  water, 
and  consequently  contains  about  1  -CO  centigrms. 
of  alkali.  His  method  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  flour  to  be  examined  being  placed 
upon  a  plate  of  glass,  is  diluted  with  the  above 
solution,  and  inspected  through  the  microscope ; 
the  grains  of  fecula  may  then  be  easily  detected 
by  their  great  size,  compared  to  the  starch, 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  solution.  The 
operation  may  be  rendered  still  more  certain, 
by  adding  iodized  water  to  the  mixture  after 
being  well-dried  from  the  solution,  as  the  blue 
tint  which  will  be  assumed  by  the  fecula  will 
render  the  same  more  apparent  The  difference 
caused  by  this  process  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  mistaken,  the  grains  of  fecula 
being  by  the  solution  increased  to  a  size  about 
fifteen  times  as  big  as  the  starch. 

This  process  is  also  applicable  to  the  dis- 
covery of  fecula  in  bread  itself.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  crumb,  and  wet  it  through  with  the 
solution  of  potash ;  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 
then  squeezed  out,  and  placed  under  a  lens ; 
on  inspecting  it,  grains  of  fecula  will  be  dis- 
covered by  their  having  swelled  considerably ; 
they  are,  however,  more  difficult  to  distinguish, 
by  their  being  misshapen  by  being  baked ;  but 
on  drying  and  treating  them  wiUi  iodine,  the 
detection  will  be  made  with  the  same  facility 
$M  when  flour  is  operated  upon. 

Mixture  of  Wheat  Flour  with  Leguminous  Flour, 
The  leguminous  substances  which,  when  pul- 
verized, are  most  commonly  employed  for  adul- 
terating wheat  flour,  are  peas,  haricot-beans, 
horse-beans,  &c.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
presence  of  these  substances,  when  in  any 
ouantity,  cause  a  smell  which  renders  their 
detection  easy ;  some  of  them,  such  as  haricot- 
beans,  will  not  combine  in  the  making  of  bread, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  employed  to  any  extent. 
Peaae-meal  will  not  generally  mix  well  wiUi 
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wheatea  flonr»  and  an  eye  somewhat  expoi- 
enced  will  ea^y  detect  the  mixed  floor,  from 
its  green  appearance. 

Donny's  method  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
the  flour  of  leguminous  substances  always  con- 
tains portions  of  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  means  of  a  lens  or  microscope. 
In  order  to  expose  to  view  this  Ussue  (which 
is  reticulated,  and  consists  of  hexagonal  meshes, 
and  may  be  easily  recognised  when  once  seen), 
M.  Donny,  after  having  placed  a  small  quantity 
of  adulterated  flour  on  the  object-bearer,  dilutes 
it  slightly  with  a  solution  of  potash,  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  dissolve  the  fecula  without  touch* 
ing  the  tissue.  By  this  means  the  tissue  is  laid 
bare,  and  its  form  will  be  very  evident ;  and  if 
the  leguminous  flour  amounts  only  to  3  or  4  pr. 
ct.,  it  may  be  discovered  with  certainty.  Th« 
only  point  which  requires  attention  is,  to  take 
care  not  to  agitate  the  mixture  too  much  while 
on  the  object^bearer,  for  the  cellular  tisane 
might  thereby  be  disintegrated,  and  the  opera- . 
tion  would  thus  be  rendered  much  more  difficult. 

FUmr  of  Vetches  or  Horse-beans,  These  two 
substances,  besides  possessing  the  peculiai 
characteristics  possessed  by  leguminous  sub- 
stances as  above  mentioned,  and  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  have  anoUier 
peculiar  feature,  which  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  any  other  substances.  This  peculiar 
feature,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Donny, 
has  been  applied  by  him  with  perfect  success, 
in  detecting  the  presence  of  these  two  sub- 
stances in  flour  or  other  mixture.  For  this 
purpose,  the  flour  is  exposed  first  to  the  action 
of  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  ammonia ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
the  bean-meal  will  be  turned  a  purple  color, 
whilst  the  others  will  assume  a  yellowish  hue. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  conducting  the 
experiment: — 1  or  2  grms.  of  the  flour  to  be 
tested  are  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  c^>snle 
of  from  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  ia 
slightly  wetted  in  order  to  make  the  flour  ad- 
here to  the  sides,  leaving  the  bottom  empty ; 
and  in  this  empty  space  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  is  placed,  so  as  not  to  be  in  im* 
mediate  contact  with  the  flour.  The  capsule 
is  then  covered  with  a  small  glass  diso,  and 
slightly  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The 
acid  becomes  vaporized,  and  acts  upon  the 
flour,  causing  it  to  assume  a  yellow  tint.  Thia 
tint  is,  however,  not  uniform,  it  being  deeper 
at  the  lower  part  nearest  the  acid,  and  getang 
gradually  lighter  towards  the  top.  The  opera- 
tion must  be  stopped  whilst  the  top  edge  is  still 
white,  and  before  it  has  been  sensibly  affected 
by  the  nitric  acid ;  the  nitric  acid  which  re* 
mains  is  then  thrown  away,  and  ammonia  sub* 
stituted;  the  operation  is  then  left  to  itseU^ 
and  a  ring  of  a  brighfred  color  will  be  formed 
around  the  middle  of  the  ci^sule,  i. «.  in  that 
part  where  the  action  of  the  acid  has  neither 
been  too  strong  nor  too  weak.  As  was  before 
observed,  under  the  same  oiroumstancfs,  pure 
wheat  flour  becomes  yellow. 

If  a  mixture  of  the  two  flours  be  operated 
upon,  a  pink  tint  vriU  be  produced  in  d^th 
proportioned  to  the  fuantity  of  bean-meaL 
The  color,  which  is  doubtful  to  the  naked  eye» 
is  very  dearly  seen  under  the  lens  or  mi(»^ 
scope^  the  tint  being  produced  not  by  a  unifpnil 
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eoloring  of  the  mass,  as  migbt  be  imagined, 
but  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  numW  of 
colored  particles,  consisting  of  grains  of  a  deep 
red  color,  disseminated  in  a  white  or  slightly 
yellow  mass,  which  renders  their  detection 
Tery  easy  and  certain.  By  this  means  4  pr.  ct., 
and  eren  a  less  quantity  of  bean-meal,  in 
wheaten  flour,  may  be  detected;  and  Tetch- 
ftour  may  be  discovered  by  the  same  method. 

Horse-bean  meal  is,  of  all  leguminous  sub- 
stances, that  which  seems  to  mix  best  with 
wheatcn  flour ;  it  gives  greater  tenacity  to  the 
dough,  but  imparts  to  tiio  bread  a  disagreeable 
gray  color;  it  has  been  employed  some  time 
by  some  of  the  Paris  bakers,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  bread,  that  is  to  say,  causing  it 
to  separate  easily  from  the  peel  when  put  into 
the  oren,  and  also  to  give  the  upper  crust  the 
reddish  brown  color  so  much  liked,  which  is 
caused  by  a  portion  of  the  flour  becoming 
candied. 

The  red  color  which  the  bean-meal  assumes, 
in  consequence  of  the  reactions  above  de- 
scribed, allows  it  to  be  detected  in  bread ;  for 
this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  crumb  is  taken 
and  macerated  in  cold  water  for  two  hours ;  it 
is  then  thrown  into  a  sieve,  and  the  liquor 
which  runs  from  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
divides  into  two  strata ;  the  upper  stratum  is 
then  removed  and  carefully  evaporated,  and 
the  residuum  is  partially  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
after  which  the  alcoholic  solutionis  evaporated. 
The  residuum  of  this  evaporation,  which  must  be 
carefully  s])read  upon  the  sides  of  the  capsule, 
is  submitted  to  the  successive  action  of  the  va- 
pors of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia;  and  under 
the  action  of  these  reagents,  the  residuum  will 
assume  the  characteristic  red  color  of  bean- 
meal.  Vetch-meal  may  be  discovered  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Maize  and  Rice  Flour,  Rice  flour  could  only 
be  adde<l  to  wheat  flour  in  particular  cases,  but 
the  flour  of  maize  is  frequently  used  for  that 
purpose.  Maize  and  rice  flour  may  be  distin- 
guished from  wheat  flour  by  the  fact  of  their 
presenting,  under  the  microscope,  angular  sur- 
faces, which  are  not  seen  in  the  latter ;  these 
fragments  are  produced  by  portions  of  the 
husk,  which  is  hard  in  rice  and  maize,  while  it 
is  always  pulverulent  and  farinaceous  in  even 
the  hardest  kind  of  wheat.  When  any  sus- 
pected flour  is  to  be  tested,  M.  Donny  advises 
the  gluten  to  be  first  separated  by  ordinary 
mechanical  means,  to  collect  the  starch,  and 
submit  it  (especially  the  coarser  portion,  which 
is  most  quickly  precipitated  in  water)  to  micro- 
scopic inspection,  which  immediately  shows  the 
angular  fragments  above  mentioned.  It  is 
generally  advisable,  for  this  purpose,  to  have 
a  lens  of  small  magnifying  power  only,  which 
Irill  more  clearly  show  the  difference  between 
the  fragments  in  question  and  the  grains  of 
starch. 

Buck  -  Wheat  Flour.  Buck-wheat  flour,  like 
the  preceding,  presents  angular  masses,  which 
resist  from  the  agglomeration  of  grains  of 
starch  set  closer  together ;  these  masses  may 
be  easily  detected  in  a  mixture  of  buck-wheat 
with  the  best  wheat  flour ;  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  separate  the  gluten  and 
take  the  thickest  part  of  the  starch,  which  is 
to  be  gabmitted  to  the  microscope.   The  general 


form  of  these  fragments  is  prismatic,  and  simi- 
lar to  what  is  called,  in  commerce,  **  needle- 
starch." 

These  three  latter  kinds  of  flour,  maize,  rice, 
and  buckwheat,  are  rough  to  the  touch,  the 
same  as  potato  fecula ;  they  have  not  that  soft- 
ness and  unctuosity  possessed  by  wlient  flour, 
which  property  is  diminished  by  adulteration. 
(Chem.  Oat,  v.  472—476.) 

WHEY.     See  Milk. 

WHITE  ANTIMONY.  Min,  Antimony 
bloom.  Oxide  of  antimony,  Antimonbl&the, 
Weissspiessglanzerz.  Cryst.  Right  rhombic, 
with  a  perfect  lateral  cleavage,  also  lamellar, 
columnar,  granular;  often  of  the  form  of  gray 
antimony.  H.  =  2o  — 8.  0.  =s  5-506.  White 
peach-blossom  red,  gray,  grayish  yellow ;  lustre 
adamantine,  shining,  dull;  subtrausparent, 
opake;  sectile.  Sublimes  in  a  tube;  fuses 
easily  on  coal,  evolving  white  fumes,  which 
coat  the  coal,  and  yields  metallic  antimony  in 
the  inner  flame  ;  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  re- 
precipitable  by  water.  Form.  Sb^O,.  Crys- 
tals occur  at  Przibram,  Bohemia ;  tnc  lamellar 
occurs  with  gray  and  other  ores  of  antimony. 

WHITE  ARSENIC.     See  ApsEsiors  Acid. 

WHITE  COPPERAS.     See  Coquimbite. 

WHITE  GARNET.     See  Lbucite. 

WHITING.  Ttth,  Prepared  from  Cualk, 
which,  for  the  purpose  is  ground,  and  then 
washed  over  to  separate  the  finer  from  the 
coarser  and  heavier  particles. 

WHITE  IRON  PYRITES.  See  Ieon  Pntrras. 

WHITE  LEAD.  Min,  Carbonate  of  lead, 
Weissbleierz,  Bleierde.  Cryst.  Right  rhombic, 
prismatic ;  frequently  twinned  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  the  vertical  prism,  by  the  union  of 
several  individuals,  as  in  PI.  IX.  fig.  60,  so  that 
when  the  interstices  are  filled  up,  it  resembles 
a  hexagonal  figure,  as  PI.  VIII.,  fig.  27;  also 
massive,  granular,  compact,  earthy.  H.  =3  3 
—  8-6.  O.  =  6-465  —  6-48.  White,  gray, 
grayish  black;  adamantine,  metallic  if  dark; 
transparent,  translucent,  opake  in  some  of  the 
compact  and  earthy;  very  brittle  with  con- 
choidal  fraotnre.  Decrepitates  by  heat,  be- 
coming yellow,  coats  the  coal  yellowish,  and 
leaves  a  globule  of  lead ;  tarnishes  with  sul- 
phohydrogen ;  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with 
effervescence,  reprecipitable  by  sulphuric  acid, 
soluble  in  caustic  potassa.  Form.  PbO,  COj. 
The  compact  and  massive  varieties  contain 
oxide  of  iron  and  other  impurities.  Fine 
foreign  localities  are  Leadhills,  &c.,  Scotland; 
Nertchinsk,  &c.,  Siberia;  Przibram,  Bohemia. 
In  the  United  States,  splendid  specimens  have 
been  found  at  Washington  mine,  Davidson  Co., 
North  Carolina,  in  flat  transparent  crystals  of 
more  than  an  inch  breadth;  also  at  Austin's 
mines,  Wythe  Co.  Virginia;  in  Madison  and 
Jefferson  Cos.  Missouri,  &c.  &c.  The  most 
abundant  locality  of  white  lead,  is  that  of  Mine 
&  la  Motte,  Madison  Co.  Missouri,  where  some 
thousand  tons  of  lead  have  been  smelted  from 
that  ore  alone.  From  this  mining  tract,  beau- 
tiful specimens  have  been  obtained,  associated 
with  green  carbonate  of  copper,  and  bluish 
black  earthy  cobalt     J,  C.  B. 

WHITE  LEAD.     See  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE.  Chloramide  of 
Mercury. 


WHITE  VITBIOL. 


WINE. 


rite,  Weisstelliur,  Tellnnilberblei.  Cr jst  lUg^t 
rhombic.  Soft  G.  ss  10-678.  SiWer-white, 
inolining  to  yellow;  metallic,  opake,  rather 
brittle.  It  behaTes  like  telluric  silver,  bat 
doea  not  smell  of  sulphurous  acid ;  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  leaving  gold.  Form.  AgTe  -|- 
8  PbTe  +  2  AugTe,.  From  Nagyag,  Transyl- 
vania. 

WHITE  VITRIOL.  Min,  Cryst  Right 
rhombic,  with  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to 
shorter  lateral  axis.  H.s:2— 2-5.  G.ss2086. 
White;  vitreous;  transparent,  translucent; 
brittle;  taste  astringent,  metallic,  nauseous. 
It  froths  by  heat,  gives  off  sulphuric  acid,  and 
coats  the  coal  with  white  oxide  of  zinc ;  soluble 
in  water,  behaving  like  linc-salts.  It  occurs 
in  association  with  other  ores,  and  is  doubtless 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  blende. 

WHITE  VITRIOL.    The  Sulphate  c^  Zinc. 

WICHTIN.  Mm,  Cryst.  Right  rhombic  (?) 
cleaving  into  a  rectangular  prism.  Scratches 
glass.  Black,  with  flat  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  contains  SiO.AljO,,  Fe-O,,  FeO,  MgO,  CaO, 
NaO.     From  Wichty,  in  Fiunland. 

WILLIAMITE.  Mm,  Wilhelmite,  Hebetin. 
Cryst.  Hexagonal ;  also  massive.  H.as5 — 5*5. 
G.  ^  4  —  4*18.  Yellow,  brownish ;  resinous ; 
translucent,  opake;  streak,  white  or  yellowish. 
Behaves  like  siliceous  sine.  Form.  8  ZnO, 
SiO..  Old  Mountain  in  Limburg;  Franklin, 
N.  Jersey. 

WILNITE.    See  Idoobasb. 

WINE.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
or  Vitis  vintfera.    Its  general  components  are 


alcohol,  iQgar,  extractive  and  coloring  mat- 
ters, bitartrate  of  potassa,  osnanthic  ether,  and 
traces  of  tannin,  lime,  gum,  malic  and  acetic 
acids,  and  acetic  ether.  Wines  differ  in  color, 
taste,  consistence,  and  amount  of  alcohol,  with 
the  kind  of  grape  whence  obtained,  and  the 
mode  of  preparation.  White  grapes  give  white 
wines,  and  the  color  of  red  wines  is  derived 
from  the  husks  of  red  grapes.  Spirituous  or 
generous  wines  are  those  in  which  the  sugar  is 
not  entirely  transformed.  Dry  wines  are  those 
from  juice  containing  sugar  and  ferment  in  the 
proper  proportions  for  mutual  decomposition. 
Light  wines  are  weaker,  because  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  juice  was  not  sufficient  to  gene- 
rate a  large  amount  of  alcohol.  These  latter 
are  liable  to  become  acescent,  if  the  ferment 
is  in  excess.  Sparkling  wines  are  not  com- 
pletely fermented,  and  retain  carbonic  acid  in 
solution,  which  on  escaping,  produces  the  cha- 
racteristic effervescence.  Certain  wines  owe 
their  astringency  to  the  presence  of  tannin. 

The  richer  and  riper  the  grape  the  stronger 
will  be  the  wine.  The  vinous  odor  is  due  to 
cenanthic  ether  and  the  boquet  to  volatile  mat- 
ter generated  during  the  fermentation ;  for  ex- 
ample, acetic,  butyric,  or  other  ether.  The 
spec.  grav.  ranges  fVom  1*0627  to  1*1283. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  in  dif- 
ferent wines,  given  by  Brande  (Table  I.)  has 
been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  absolute  alco- 
hol by  Fesser;  and  that  by  Fontenelle*  (Table 
II.),  to  the  same  standard  by  Schubarth,  as  in 
the  following  tables: — 


Tabub  L 


Kama  of  the  Win*. 


Por^  Wine 

Do 

Mean... 
Madeira 

Do 

Sherry 

Do 

Bordeaux,  Claret. 

Do 

Calcavella 

Lisbon 

Malaga 

Bucellas 

Red  Madeira 

Malmsey 

Marsala 

Do 

Champagne  (rose) 

Do.  (white) 
Burgundy 

Do 

White  Hermitage.. 

Red  do 

Hock 

Do 

Via  de  Grave 

L. 


100  DiMfiires  eon- 
tain  si  00*  f. 


Sptcgrav. 


0-97616 
0-97200 
0-97460 
0-97810 
0-97838 
0-97918 
0-97700 
0-97410 
0-97092 
0-97920 
0-97846 
0-98000 
0*97890 
0-97899 
0-98090 
0-98190 
0-98000 
0-98608 
0-98460 
0-98800 
0-98540 
0-97990 
0-98496 
0-98290 
0*98878 
0*98460 


▲leobol  AbaolQte 
of  0-826.  aleobol 


21-40 
26-88 
28-49 
19-84 
21-42 
18-26 
19-88 
12-91 
16-82 
18-10 
18-94 
17-26 
18-49 
18-40 
16-40 
16-26 
17-26 
11*80 
12-80 
14-68 
11-96 
17-48 
12-82 
14*87 
8-88 
12*80 


19-82 
28-92 
21-76 
17-91 
22-61 
1700 
18-87 
11*95 
16-11 
16-76 
17*45 
16*98 
17*22 
17*04 
16-91 
14*81 
16*98 
10*46 
11*84 
18-84 
11-06 
16-14 
11*40 
18-81 
8-00 
11*84 


NaoMoftlM  Wine. 


Spee.grav. 


968 


Frontignao 

Cote-RotI 

Roussillon 

Cape  Madeira 

Muscat 

Constantia 

Tinto 

Schiras 

Syracuse 

Nice 

Tokay 

Raisin  wine 

Drained  grape  wine 
Lachrymsd  Christi.. 

Currant  wine 

Gooseberry  wine... 
Elder  wine  ) 

Cider  [ 

Perry        J 

Brown  stout 

Ale 

Porter 

Rum 

Hollands 

Scotch  whisky 

Irish  whisky 


0-98462 
0-98496 
0-98006 
0-97924 
0-97918 
0-97770 
0-98899 
0-98176 
0-98200 
0*98268 
0-98760 
0-97206 
0-97926 

0-97696 
0*98660 

0-98760 

0-99116 
0-98878 

0-98494 
0-98866 


tAinOO'f. 


Aloobol  AbaolQte 
ofO-826.   aJoohol. 


17*79 
12-27 
17-24 
18-11 
18-26 
19*76 
18-30 
15-62 
16-28 
14*68 
9*88 
26-77 
18*11 
19*70 
20*66 
11-84 

9*87 

6*80 
8*88 
4-20 
58*68 
61-60 
54-82 
58*90 


11-84 
11-36 
15-96 
16-77 
17-00 
18-29 
12-82 
14-86 
14-16 
18-64 
916 
28-86 
16-77 
18-24 
19*08 
10*96 

914 

6*80 
8*00 
8*89 
49*71 
47-77 
60*20 
49*91 


WINE. 


WOAD. 


Tabu  IL 


NameofiheWine* 

AbMluto 
alooboL 

t. 

NunaoftheWliM. 

Abtolote 
akohoL 

Name  of  the  Wine. 

AbMluta 
aloohoL 

RoumUon  {Ecutem 

Sejoan           8yT8.old 

8-685 

Montpellier,  5  yrs.  old 

7-418 

JPyreneet.) 

Narbonne      8  "     *« 

8-879 

Lund           8   "      " 

7-664 

RiTe-aalts  18yps.old 

9166 

Lezignan     10  "     '* 

8-178 

Frontignan  5   «*      «* 

7-098 

Banyulls     18  "     " 

9-228 

MirepeissetlO  "     " 

8-589 

Red  Hermitage  4      ** 

5-848 

CollyouvrelS  "     «« 

9-080 

Carcasonne  8   "     " 

7-190 

White     do. -^    "      «* 

7-056 

Salces        10  «*     " 

8-580 

Burgundy     4   "       " 

6-196 

Department  of  Pffe- 

Grave           8   "      " 

5-888 

Departmtnt  of  the 

rauU, 

Champagne  (sparkling) 

5-880 

Aude. 

Nissan           9yr8.old 

7-896 

Do.  white       do. 

5-145 

Fitou  and  Leacat^ 

Beiiers          8   «*     " 

7-728 

Do.  rose 

4-956 

lOyra.old 

8-568 

Montagnao  10   "     " 

8-108 

Bordeaux 

6-186 

Lapalme    10   "    «« 

8-790 

Meze            10   "     " 

7-812 

Toulouse 

5-027 

Adulteration  of  Wines,  Great  fraud  is  not 
unfrequently  practiced  in  the  **  doctoring*'  of 
wines.  Strength  is  imparted  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  acidity  corrected  by  the  use  of  litharge, 
astringency  conferred  by  alum,  bark  or  rhatany, 
flavor  by  essential  oil  or  ambergris,  and  color 
heightened  by  the  use  of  color  stuffs,  licad  is 
detected  by  the  aid  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Teetsfor  CoUmng  Subsiancea  in  Wines,  Jacob 
found  that  basic  acetate  of  lead  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sulphate  of  alumina  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  on  the  other,  suffice  for  the  de- 
tection and  discrimination  of  the  various  co- 
loring materials    employed  for  coloring   red 


Bolpbate  of  alnmina  and 
otf  b.  of  ammonia. 


Ordinary  red  wine 

Logwood 

Brazil  wood 

Wild  poppy 

Recent  juice  of  danewort  > 

(Sambueus  ebulus) j 

Fermented  do 

Elder  berries 

Privet  berries 

Litmus......... 


Grayish  precipitate;. 
Dark  violet  precip. ... 

Rose-red  precip 

Grayish  precip. . 


Bright  violet  precip i 

Bright  violet  precip.... 
Bluish  gray  precip..... 

Pale  green  precip 

Rose-red  precip 


Basio  acetate  of  lead. 

Bluish  gray  precipitate. 
Blue  precip. 
Wine-red  precip. 
Dirty  gray  precip. 
Bluish  gray  precip.     Super- 
natant liquid  violet. 
Beautiful  grass-green  precip. 
Dirty  green  precip. 
Dirty  green  precip. 
Bluish  gray  precip. 


When  litmus  is  present  in  small  quantity  it 
Cs  not  indicated  by  the  above  tests ;  the  wine 
should  then  be  cautiously  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  is  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and 
then  examined.  (Joum,  de  Chim,  Med,y  1844, 
p.  92.) 

Test  for  Alcohol.  Heat  the  wine  in  open  cap- 
sule, and  hold  a  lighted  taper  over  the  surface. 
If  spirit  has  been  added,  it  inflames  at  a  mode- 
rate heat,  but  otherwise  does  not  take  fire  un- 
til the  wine  boils. 

Detection  of  Free  StUphurie  Aeidt  Lassaigne, 
Henri  &  Co.  propose  Uie  following  method  for 
detecting  this  acid  in  wines,  even  to  a  thou- 
sandth and  one-half  part : — 

When  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  touched 
with  pure  wine  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  the 
spottMl  portion  is  unaltered;  whereas  paper 
which  has  been  moistened  with  wine,  to  which 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added,  reddens,  and  becomes  brittle  and 
fHable  between  the  fingers  when  slightly  rubbed 
before  the  white  paper  becomes  at  all  colored. 

Pure  wine,  to  which  nothing  has  been  added, 
leaves  by  spontaneous  evaporation  a  violets-blue 
spot ;  whereas  wine  to  which  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  (two  to 
three  thousandths),  gives  by  drying  a  rose- 
coloured  spot. 


The  paper  most  proper  for  the  experiment  is 
common  glazed  paper,  containing  starch  or 
fecula.  This  kind  of  paper  is  well-known  in 
commerce ;  and  it  is  easy  to  discover  it  by  the 
blue  color  which  it  assumes  when  moistened 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine.  {Chem, 
Oax,  vi.) 

The  juice  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  se* 
veral  other  ripe  fhiits,  yield  wine  by  fermen- 
tation of  inferior  quality. 

WINTERGREEN.    See  Gattltheria. 

WITHAMITE.    See  Epidotb. 

WITHERITE.  Min,  Carbonate  of  barytes, 
Barolite.  Ciyst  Right  rhombic ;  twinned  like 
Fig.  60,  PI.  ix. ;  also  imitative  forms,  espe- 
ciidly  globular  with  columnar,  lamellar,  or  gra- 
nular structure,  and  amorphous.  H.  ^  8 — 
8-75.  G.  a  4-29—4-80.  White,  yellowish,  vi- 
treous, ^btransparent,  translucent,  brittie  with 
uneven  fracture.  Fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  which 
becomes  enamel  white  on  cooling ;  it  boils  on 
coal,  becomes  caustic,  and  sinks  into  the  coal ; 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  pre- 
cipitable  from  a  very  dilute  solution  by  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Form.  BaO,  CO..  Obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  England,  associated  with 
galena. 

WOAD.  Syn.  Pastel.  A  blue  dye-stuff  pre- 
pared by  powdering,  fermenting,  and  drying 
the  leaves  of  the  Olastum,  (Isatis  tinetoria),  an 
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WOHISBITE. 


WOOD. 


herbaceous  plant  cultiTated  in  Europe.  It  is 
far  inferior  in  coloring  power  to  Indioo.  Woad 
substitate  is  made  from  sumac,  peat,  oak  bark, 
and  the  stems  and  stalks  of  the  hop  plant 
(See  "  Treatue  on  Calico  Printing,"  p.  188.) 

WOBLERITE.  Mm,  Tabular,  granular. 
H.  IB  5*5.  G.  s=  8-41.  Yarious  shades  of  yel- 
low, brownish,  grayish ;  Titreous ;  transparent, 
subtranslucent ;  splintery  fracture.  By  a  strong 
heat  it  fuses  to  a  yellowish  glass,  and  shows 
with  the  fluxes  the  presence  of  manganese,  iron, 
and  silica;  decomposed  by  heated  muriatic 
acid,  with  the  separation  of  silicic  and  colum- 
bic  acids.  Probable  form.  8  ZraO,,  TajO,  + 
6  (NaO,  SiO,  +  8  CaO,  SiO,).  From  the 
islands  of  Langesund-Fiords,  near  Breyig,  Nor- 
way. 

WOLCHONSCOITE.    See  Volkhonskoiti. 

WOLFRAM.  Min.  Tungstate  of  iron,  Schee- 
late  of  iron  and  manganese.  Cryst.  Right 
rhombic,  with  a  perfect  vertical  cleavage ;  also 
lamellar,  columnar,  granular.  H.  ss  5---5-5. 
O.  SB  7  -1 — 7  -4.  Dark  grayish  brownish  black, 
submetallic,  opake,  streak  dark  reddish  brown. 
Fusee  on  coal  to  a  magnetic  globule ;  shows  iron 
With  borax ;  with  mic.  salt  in  the  inner  flame 
it  becomes  dark  red,  by  adding  tin,  green ;  shows 
manganese  with  soda,  and  is  reduced  by  it  on 
coal.  Decomposed  in  powder  by  hot  muriatic 
acid  leaving  a  yellow  residue.  Form.  RO,  WO9 
in  which  RO  =  FeO  and  MnO ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  tungsten  is  present  as  WO,  or 
WOg  4-  WOj.  It  occurs  with  tin  in  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  Zinnwald,  &c.  In  the  United  States  at 
Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  Conn.,  &o. 

WOLLASTONITE.    See  Tabular  Spar. 

WOOD.  The  roots,  trunk,  and  branches  of 
trees,  are  so  called  in  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion as  FuKL,  or  uses  in  the  arts.  ChenucaUy 
considered,  wood  consists  of  Lionin  or  woody 
fibre,  water,  and  sap,  holding  in  solution  albu- 
men, salts,  &c.  The  cellular  or  ligneous,  por- 
tion is  by  far  the  largest,  and  upon  its  greater 
or  lesser  compactness  depends  the  disunotion 
between  hard  and  toft  woods,  and  the  finer  the 
wood  the  greater  its  specific  gravity.  (See  Furl 
for  table. )  Density  and  composition  of  sap  de- 
termine the  difference  between  woods.  The  sap 
of  the  coniferte  contains  resinous  matter ;  that 
of  the  beech  and  birch  extractive  matter,  and 
that  of  the  oak,  tannin.  It,  however,  forms  but 
a  slight  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  wood.  The 
amount  of  water  greatest  at  the  time  of  the 
flow  of  the  sap  varies  in  different  woods,  as 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

100  parts  of  fresh  out  wood  from 

Water. 

Hornbeam  (Carpinm  betulut)  contain 18-6 

Willow  (Sitlix  caprea) 26-0 

Sycamore  (Acer  ptcudoplatanw) 27-0 

Mountain  Ash  {Sorbus  aueuparia) 28-8 

Ash  (Frazinus  excelnor) 28-7 

Birch  {JSetula  alba) 80-8 

Wild  Service  Tree  {Crataeg.  tormmaUt). ,„  82-8 

Oak  (Quereui  robur) 84-7 

Pedicle  Oak  (Quercut peduneulata) 85*4 

White  Fir  (Pinua  able*,  Duroi) 87-1 

Horse-chestnut  (Ae9eulu$  hippoeast,) 88-2 

Vine  (Pinus  9ylvettri9,  L.) 89-7 

Red  Beech  (Fagus  aylvattea) 39-7 

A\^eT  (BetuU  alnua) 41-0 

Asp  (Populut  tremuL) 48-7 
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Elm  (Ulmut  eampest^) 44*5 

Red  Fir  (Pinutpicea,  Duroi) 45-2 

Lime  Ttee  (TiUa  europaa) 47-1 

Italian  Poplar  (Poptdus  dUatata) 48-2 

liKreh  (Pmtu  larix) ^ 48*6 

White  Poplar  (Populus  alba) 50*6 

Black  Fo^lBT\Popuku  nigra) 51-8 

The  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  wood  prevents 
the  total  expulsion  of  water  by  air  drying,  for 
Rumford  found  that  air-dried  woods  heated  to 
277*>  lost  weight,  (pr.  ct),  without  being  al- 
tered, as  follows : — 

Oak  wood  lost 16-64 

Elm      "  "  18-20 

Beech  "  "  18-66 

Maple  "  "  18-68 

Fir       "  ** 17*58 

Birch    "  "  19-38 

Lime    «*  «*  18-79 

Poplar"  "  «  19*55 

Late  experiments  have  shown  that  wood 
heated  in  dry  steam  under  pressure  becomes 
more  dense  and  less  liable  to  decay. 

The  ash  produced  by  incinerating  wood  in 
open  vessels  consists  of  silica,  saline,  and  earthy 
matters,  (see  Potassium  and  Ashbs),  ranging 
from  ^ff  to  1^  pr.  ct.  of  the  original  wood,  and 
varying  in  composition  with  the  nature  of  the 
tree  and  that  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  was 
grown. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  proximate 
constituents  of  woods  ^dried  at  212°)  is  shown 
by  the  analysis  of  Schddler  and  Peterson. 

In  100  pts.  they  found :— 


SlweiMofWood. 

Oarboo. 

llydn- 

Oxy^ 

gen. 

Pure  woody  fibre 

Quercus  robur........... 

52-66 
49-48 
49-86 
49-80 
48-58 
48-60 
50*19 
49-70 
49-41 
48-44 
49-95 
49*59 
49-94 
50*11 

5-25 

6-07 

6*075 

6-31 

6*30 

6-375 

6-425 

6-81 

6-86 

6*36 

6-41 

6-38 

6*26 

6-31 

42*10 
44-50 
44*57 
48-89 
45-ir 
45-02 
43-39 
48-99 
43-73 
44-80 
43-65 
44*02 
43-81 
43-58 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

Acer  campestris.... 

Fairus  svlvatica 

Betula  alba » 

Uimus  campestris 

Populus  nigra 

Tiba  europsea 

Salix  frairilis 

Pinusabies 

Pinus  picea. 

Finns  sylvestris 

Pinus  larix 

Action  of  Heat  upon  Wood,  Heated  in  open 
vessels  it  is  transformed  into  carbonic  oxide  and 
acid  and  carbohydrogens,  which  pass  off  as 
gaseous  products,  and  into  ash  which  remains 
as  the  incombustible  residuum.  The  amoke  pro- 
duced dilring  the  reactions  consists  of  gaseous 
matter  holding  imperfectiy  burned  particles  in 
suspension,  and  deposits  its  suspended  portion 
when  coming  in  contact  with  a  cool  surface  as 
Soot.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  heating  is 
without  access  of  air,  as  in  Drt  distillatioh. 
the  results  are  entirely  different,  "a  series  of 
volatile  products  being  formed  while  Charcoal 
remains  as  residue. 

The  liquid  products  are  crude  Acstio  acxdw 
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WOOD. 

rpyroligneonfl),  Praoxrijo  or  Wood  spibit, 
CuASOTKy  PyrogenooB  resin  and  oil,  Enpione, 
PiCAXAK,  Capnomob,  and  the  solid  Pittacal, 

ClDBntXT,  PT&OZAlfTHIK,  PaBAYFIN,  NaPHTHA- 
LIH. 

Of  these  oomponenta  all  have  been  described 
under  their  respective  heads  except — 

Eupiont,  A  limpid,  colorless  fluid,  of  fragrant 
odor  and  spec.  gray.  '656.  Its  formula  is  O^H., 
Some  chemists,  howeyer,  consider  it  isomeric 
with  defiant  gas.  The  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  wood  and  the  preyentiTe  means  are 
glTen  under  the  Dboat  or  wood. 

Coloring  and  Preservation  of  Wood,  Wood 
may  be  colored  in  a  certain  way  and  of  many 
desirable  shades  without  obscuration  of  its  na- 
tural grain,  as  is  the  case  in  painting  it 

The  usual  process  is  by  staining  with  a  solu- 
tion of  color-stuff,  or  else  by  first  impregnating 
the  wood  with  a  mordant  and  subsequenUy  with 
a  dye-stuff.  Boucherie's  more  recent  method 
is  to  saturate  the  wood  with  liquid  color  by 
means  of  its  own  capillary  power.  He  operates 
as  follows : — ^A  billet  of  wood  retaining  its  bark, 
and  sawed  smoothly  and  square  at  each  end, 
is  encircled  at  one  end  with  a  leather  belt, 
tightly  fastened 
with  string  and 
wax  so  as  to 
insure  intimate 
closeness  with 
the  bark  of  the 
wood,  and  is,  in 
a  word,  water- 
tight. The  ob- 
ject of  this  band 
is  to  form  a  re- 
serroir,  and  it 
should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to 
spread  accord- 
ingly. Thus 
fixed,  the  bilTet 
is  placed  yerti- 
oally  in  a  trough 
capable  of  hold- 
ing water  and 
supporting  the 
tree  in  an  up- 
lift position.  The  leather  reseryoir  is  filled 
with  water.  Fig.  04  exemplify  our  descrip- 
tion. 

A  is  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  diyested  of  sap ; 
it  may  rest  on  end  in  a  shady  comer,  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  ground,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  saye  the  displaced  liquid  for  analysis,  or  for 
a  second  transit ;  then  the  bed  should  be  a  pan 
or  tub  B.  The  leathern  band,  forming  a  reser- 
Toir  or  gutter,  is  seen  at  D,  and  the  gutter  C 
ia  kept  filled  with  water  as  fast  as  it  sinks  into 
the  wood.  The  first  liquids  which  reach  the 
tab  B  are  generally  ropy,  thick,  and  colored, 
but  as  soon  as  all  the  sap  is  displaced,  the  water 
passes  through  limpid,  and  thus  shows  that 
snfilcient  has  been  employed.  Now,  if  the  wood 
ia  to  be  treated  for  ike  purpose  of  "  presery- 
ing  it,"  then  after  the  dear  water  has  passed 
through,  the  appropriate  liquor  must  be  allowed 
to  percolate  in  a  similar  manner.  So,  likewise, 
the  wood  ia  treated  with  coloring  matters.  In- 
digo, lake,  Prussian  blue,  or  any  pigment  dif- 
taaed  in  water  do  not  enter  the  wood  acting 
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WOOD  OPAL. 

like  a  filter.     Colored  wine  produces  better 
effects. 

When  the  tree  is  too  long  to  be  maintained 
in  an  upright  position,  the  following  plan  is 
adopted,  as  shown  by  Fig.  95. 

JF^.  96. 


A  is  the  tree  resting  upon  supports  E,  aboye 
the  tub  B.  The  leather  or  rubber  bag  C  is 
closely  attached  as  before  directed,  and  con- 
nects with  an  uncoyered  barrel  F,  resting  upon 
a  stand  G.  The  greater  the  height  of  this  stand 
the  more  powerfdly  is  the  liquid  forced  through 
the  wood. 

Metallic  colors  are  far  more  durable  and 
brilliant  than  those  from  yegetables,  the  latter 
being  sensibly  altered  by  oil  polish.  Bouche- 
ries  has  applied  the  foregoing  process  to  the 
growing  tree  in  manner  as  follows.  Fig.  96 
illustrates  the  process. 

i^.  96. 


Two  semicircular  incisions  are  made  through 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  coyered  with  leather 
or  lead  fastened  by  screws  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  tight  resenroirs,  as  seen  in  section  at 
9  9  9  9'  ^b®  barrel  I  is  raised  upon  a  support 
high  enough  to  communicate  at  its  base,  as  at 
A,  with  the  protruding  part  of  the  band  g.  When 
the  cock  is  opened  the  color  liquid  passes  from 
the  barrel  to  the  resenroirs  surrounding  the 
indsions,  and  is  drawn  through  the  pores  of 
the  plant  by  the  force  of  capiUarity.  For  de- 
detaOs,  see  Joum,  Franklin  iMtittOe,  1848. 

WOOD  OPAL.    See  Opal. 
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XANTHROPICBIN. 


WOOD  TIN.    See  Tih  Oeb. 

WOODY  FIBRE.     Bee  Lionih. 

WOOL,  The  hairy  coyering  of  sheep,  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  feathers,  and  similar 
sabstances.  In  commerce,  it  is  classified  into 
long  and  short  staple,  fleece,  and  dead  wool. 
The  length  of  the  filament  or  fibre  mostly  de- 
termines its  Talae ;  short  staple  seldom  exceeds 
three  inches.  Dead  wool,  or  that  which  is 
sheared  after  death,  is  less  capable  of  receiy- 
ing  color  than  Uto  wool,  and  is  in  other  re- 
spects inferior.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
wool  Taries  with  the  kind  of  sheep,  their  age 
and  state  of  health,  their  food  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  the  pasture.  More- 
OTor,  different  parts  of  the  same  sheep  giTe 
distinct  qualities  of  wool :  for  example,  the  finest 
coTors  the  spine ;  the  superfine,  the  flanks,  be- 
tween the  thighs  ^d  shoulders.  That  on  the 
neck  and  rump  is  the  third ;  and  that  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  the  fourth 
q^uality.     Wool,  in  its  natural  state,  contains 


more  or  less  fatty  matter,  teohnlcally  termed 
yolk,  (Fr.  Suin  or  Surge).  In  the  fine  Saxe- 
electoral  wools  of  Germany,  the  proportion 
amounts  to  80  per  cent.,  and  in  common  wools 
is  seldom  less  than  20  pr.  cent  The  arerage 
is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  This  greasy  matter, 
which  closely  adheres  to  the  fibres,  consists 
chiefly  of  potassa  soap,  acetate  of  potasea, 
traces  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  of  chloride, 
of  potassium,  a  little  lime  salt,  a  fatty  acid, 
ana  peculiar  odorant  matter.  Immersion  in 
water  separates  most  of  the  yolk,  and  that 
which  still  adheres  may  be  remored  by  rinsing 
in  fresh  water,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  stale 
urine.  Subsequent  rinsing  in  clean  water 
completes  the  operation.  Dirty  wools,  hereto- 
fore useless,  or  nearly  so,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  burs  and  other  foreign 
particles  intermixed  with  the  fibres,  are  now 
rendered  equal  in  Talue  to  clean  wool,  and  at 
a  Tery  slight  expense,  by  means  of  Parkhurst'i 
patent  <*  burring  machine,"  shown  by  fig.  97. 
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It  consists  of  two  cylinders,  reTolying  in 
opposite  directions,  and  of  which,  ^e  upper 
one,  A,  is  the  guard,  and  the  lower  one,  B, 
the  picker.  This  apparatus  may  be  attached 
to  any  carding  machine,  and  rests,  in  front, 
upon  the  same  bed,  to  which  it  is  affixed  by 
sockets  £  and  F.  The  pulleys,  C  and  D,  serre 
to  communicate  motion  with  the  aid  of  a  belt. 
As  the  wool  reaches  the  picker  from  the  feed- 
ing rollers  placed  in  front,  it  is  combed  as  it 
were  by  the  teeth  of  the  picker,  and  carried  by 
the  roTolving  cylinder  orer  to  the  cards,  while 
the  passage  of  the  burs  and  dirt  is  intercepted 
by  the  channelled  guard,  which  throws  them 
back  into  a  wooden  hopper,  conveliiently  placed 
for  their  reception. 

WOORARI.  Syn,  Wooraly,  Ourari,  Urari. 
The  aqueous  extract  of  the  Stryeknos  toxi/eraf 
a  powerful  poison,  used  in  Ouiana  for  enye- 
noming  the  points  of  arrows. 

WORMWOOD,  OIL  OF.  Pungent  odor  and 
bitter  taste.  Sp.  gray.  -978  at  70<>.  Sp.  grar. 
of  Taper  6 '800.  Polarises  to  the  left  like  cam- 
phor, but  less,  and  is  isomeric  ^th  it,  giving 
the  same  oil,  by  distillation  with  dry  phospho- 
ric acid.     See  Absihthuv. 

WORT.    See  Bns. 

WORTHITE.  Mm,  Foliated.  H.  » 7-25. 
G.  above  8.  White,  otherwise  similar  to  kya- 
Bite.  Tields  water  in  a  tube,  otherwise  be- 
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hi^yes  like  kyanite.  Form.  6  (Al^Oi 
AlgO,,  8  HO.  From  the  yidnity  of  I 
burg. 


.  SiO,)  -f 
it.  Peters- 
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XANTHIG  ACID.  The  bisulphocarboDate 
of  oxide  of  Ethtl.  Form.  2  OS,  +  AeO. 
(Zeiae), 

XANTHIC  OXIDE.    See  Ubiiiabt  Caloitli. 

XANTHITE.    See  Idoobasb. 

XANTHOKON.  Min,  Reniform,  endosinf 
minute  crystahi.  H.  es  2.  G.ns4112-^-159. 
Dull  red,  doye-brown,  crystals  yellow  on  edges ; 
powder  yellow.  Fuses  in  a  closed  tube  btiTore 
ignition,  becoming  lead-gray,  and  giving  a 
slight  sublimate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  in  an 
open  tube  gives  arsenious  and  sulphurous  adds; 
on  oharco&l,  it  gives  sulphurous  and  arsenical 
frunes,  and  leaves  a  globule  of  silver.  Form. 
8  AgS,  AjiS^-f  2  (8  AgS,  AsS,).  From  Hiii- 
melsfttrst  mine,  near  Freiberg. 

XANTHOPENIG  ACID.    See  Naaootdi. 

XANTHOPHTLL.  Syn.  TeDow  of  leaves. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  seared  leaves  of 
autumn. 

XANTHOPHYLLITE.    See  Cuhtobitb. 

XANTHOPICRIN.  Chm.  SxUts  in  the 
bark  of  the  ZanthoTByhm  Cktpa  HtrctOk.    Kt- 


ZANTHOPBOTBIG  ACID. 


ZEAQONITE. 


t«r»  Mtringent,  gre«nish  yellow,  orysUls  of 
iiwitr«l  reMtion.    Soluble  in  aleohoL 

XANTHOPROTEIC  ACID.    Bee  Protuh. 

XANTHOREA.  S^  BoUnj  bay  resin. 
The  reein  of  the  Xsnf  Aorea  hattUit.  In  brittle 
jellow  mnaees  of  belBamic  odor.  Soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  TieldB  cinnamio  and  ben- 
zoic adds  by  action  of  caustic  alkalies. 
{Chem.  €hx.  iiL  620). 

XENOLITE.    See  Buobolzir. 

XENOTIME.  Mm.  Phosphate  of  Tttria, 
Ttterspath.  Cryst.  Quadratic,  with  perfect 
lateral  cleayage.  H.  3b4-25  —  6.  G. 3x4-558. 
Tellowish  brown;  resinous;  opake;  fracture 
uncTen,  splintery.  Invisible ;  dissoWes  slowly 
in  the  fluxes;  with  boracic  acid  and  iron  it 
pTCfl  phosphoric  iron;  insoluble  in  aCids. 
Ferm.  8  TO,  PO5.    From  LindesnsBs,  Norway. 

immCACID.  }^*-»-  AvoUtU.Uqmd. 
Ci^Hi^O^.  Existing  in  pyroxylic  spirit  By 
the  action  of  potassa,  hy<hrated  oxide  of  methyl 
is  separated,  and  a  crystalline  potassa  salt, 
KO,  C,,Hi(0.,  formed.  An  excess  of  potassa 
generates  xyUtic  naphtha,  C^ILjO.;  xylitic  oil, 
C,.H.O,  and  xylitic  resin  0,11.0.  ISchweiUer), 

XYLOIDIN.    See  Quji  CoTTOH. 

XYLORETIN.  C^^H^O^.  A  fossil  resin 
fonnd  in  the  debris  of  pine  trees,  in  the  peat 
of  Denmark.  Fusible  and  crystalliiable,  but 
decomposed  by  heat    See  Tum . 
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TANOUTE.    See  Axinitx. 
YEAST.    See  Bread  and  Fsrmxntation. 
YELLOW  COPPERAS.     See  Coqvimritx. 
YELLOW  COPPER  ORE.    See  Copper  Pt- 


YELLOW  LEAD  ORE.   See  Moltrdio  Lead. 

YELLOW  TELLURIUM.  See  White  Tel- 
uruuM. 

YSNITE.    See  Lutrite. 

YPADU.  Coca.  The  leaTce  of  the  Erff- 
tkraxyUm  Cocti,  an  herb  of  great  esteem  among 
^6  Indians  of  Pern.     {Chan.  Oca,  L  209.) 

YTTRIUM.  Ckem.  Yttria  was  discovered 
in  1794,  by  Gadolin,  but  6  other  bodies  were 
rabeeqaently  obtained  from  his  ^tria.  Wohler 
flnt  obtained  the  metal  from  it  It  exists  in 
ymrj  ibmU  quantity  in  a  few  rare  minerals, 
nddiiiite,  orthite,  yttrocerite,  &c.  1.  Yttrium. 
The  metal  is  obtained  by  interstratifying  the 
dry  chloride  of  yttrium  with  flat  pieces  of  po- 
taaaiiiBi,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  binding  on  the 
eoTor  with  wire,  heating  over  a  spint-lamp, 
and  when  edd  dissolTing  out  chloride  of  potas- 
■iam  hj  water.  Iron-black  scales,  with  me- 
taUic  lustre,  not  oxidable  at  common  tempera- 
tares  in  the  air  or  water,  but  brilliantly  burn- 
ing to  yttria,  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and 
reidily  dissolTing  in  dilute  acids.  Sym.  Y. 
Eq.  formerly  about  82,  but  now  uncertain. 

2.  Titria.  YO.  Impure  yttria  is  obtained 
from  gadolinite  by  solution  in  nitromuriatic 
afdd,  evaporation  to  remove  silica,  re-solution 
in  add  and  water,  precipitation  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  oxalates  of  yttria, 
eerinm,  lanthanum,  manganese,  lime,  &o.  The 
oxalates  are  destroyed  by  heat,  the  oxides  dis- 
•olTed  ia  a  Ultle  muriatao  aeid,  eerium  and 


lanthanum  precipitated  as  double  sulphates 
by  putting  in  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potassa, 
to  form  a  saturated  solution,  the  filtered  liquid 
precipitated  by  oxalate  of  potassa,  the  oxdate 
of  yttria,  &c.  decomposed  by  heat,  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  frued  to  decompose  the  manganese 
salt,  extracted  by  water,  and  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated by  pure  ammonia,  which  throws  down 
yttria  free  from  lime.  But  Mosander  has  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  there  are  two  other  me- 
tallic oxides  in  it,  whose  metals  he  terms 
erbium  and  terbium.  The  behavior  of  their 
corresponding  compounds  is  so  umilar,  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  separated  quantitativelv, 
and  their  separate  properties  are  not  accurately 
known. 

Yttria  is  a  strong  base;  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air ;  is  insoluble  in  potassa,  solu- 
ble in  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  soda.  The 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  three  earths 
are  the  following: — ^Yttria  (proper)  is  color- 
less, soluble  in  strong  acids;  its  sulphate  is 
colorless,  crystallizable ;  its  nitrate  gives  a 
syrup  by  evaporation,  in  which  cnrstals  form ; 
its  chloride  is  not  volatile,  but  is  aeliquescent 
Salts  of  terbia  resemble  those  of  yttria,  but 
have  a  light,  amethystine  tint;  its  sulphate 
gives  larger  crystals ;  its  nitrate  has  a  light, 
rose-red  tint,  crystallises.  Erbia  is  yellow, 
but  its  salts  are  colorless. 

YTTROCERITE.  Min.  Massive,  with  an 
apparent  rhombic  cleavage.  H.  ^  4—5.  G. 
SB  8*447.  Violet-blue,  inclining  to  gray  and 
white,  also  reddish  brown;  vitreous,  pearly, 
glistening ;  opake ;  frticture  uneven.  It  yields 
water  in  a  tube ;  inf^ible  alone ;  fuses  with 
gypsum  to  a  cloudy  bead;  behaves  to  the 
fluxes  like  fluor  spar,  but  the  glass  is  yellow 
in  the  outer  flame ;  soluble  in  muriatic  acid ; 
with  sulphuric  it  gives  off  fluoric  acid  more 
readily  than  fluor  spar.  Its  form,  is  CeF  + 
CeF  -f-  YF,  but  these  fluorides  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  different  proportions.  From  Finbo 
and  Broddbo,  Sweden;  and  from  Bolton,  (?) 
Massachusetts. 

YTTROTANTALITE.  Min.  CrysUUine, 
lamellar,  and  granular.  H.  es  4*6 — 5'lf.  G. 
B  6'895— 5*882.  Black,  brownish  black,  yel- 
lowish brown,  greenish ;  opake ;  vitreous,  re- 
sinous, the  black  submetallic ;  streak  white  or 
gray.  By  a  slight  heat  the  black  becomes  yel- 
low ;  by  a  high  heat  all  becomes  white,  and 
are  infusible;  in  mic.  salt  there  is  formed  a 
skeleton  of  columbic  acid,  which  slowly  dis- 
solves; the  black  gives  in  the  inner  flame  a 
reddish,  the  yellow  a  greenish  glass.  Form. 
8  YO,  TagO.;  in  the  black  a  portion  of  Ta.0, 
is  replaced  by  UgO,,  and  in  the  black  by  WO,; 
in  the  brown  a  portion  of  YO  is  replaced  by 
CaO,  and  in  the  black  by  CaO,  FeO.  Herr- 
manns yttroilmenite  is  probably  the  same  af 
uranoniobite.  From  Ytterby,  Finbo,  &o., 
Sweden. 

YTTROTITANITE.    See  Kexlhavitb. 
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ZAFFRE.    See  Coralt,  p.  462. 
ZEA.    See  Maiib. 

ZEAQONITE.    Min.    G.s.218— 2-266.    la 
character  and  behavior  Uk<a  limArVKnBksaN«si&^^ 
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but  when  heated  to  212^  it  loses  its  water,  and 
becomes  opake.  Form.  2  CaO,  SiO-4-  2  (A1,0^ 
SiO,)  +  9  HO.  It  occurs  with  PLillipsite,  on 
Vesuvius. 

ZEILANITE.    See  Spinbll. 

ZEOLITE.  Mm,  A  name  formerly  given  to 
certain  needle-shaped,  hydrated  silicates,  and 
now  employed  rather  as  a  generic  term,  in- 
cluding many  species,  such  as  sedelforsite, 
analcime,  apophyllite,  brewsterite,  chabazite, 
epistilbite,  harmotome,  heulandite,  laumonite, 
leucite,  mesotype,  prehnite,  scolezite,  stilbite, 
thomsonite,  &c. 

ZERO.  The  term  applied  to  that  degree  on 
the  scale  of  a  Thkrmomsiee  which  indicates 
the  melting  point  of  ice. 

ZEUXITE.  Min.  Small  prisms.  H.S34-25. 
0.  =s  3*051.  Brown;  vitreous,  glistening; 
opake.  Imperfectly  fusible.  It  appears  to  be  a 
suicate  of  Ume,  protoxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 
with  water.    From  Huel  Unity  mine,  Cornwall. 

ZmC.  Chem.  Tech.  Syn.  Spelter,  Spiauter, 
Tutenag.  Oxidized  zinc  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  cadmia  (Oer.  Galmei}, 
which  they  employed  in  the  majung  of  brass. 
Paracelsus  first  obtained  it  among  fjuropeans 
in  the  16th  century,  but  it  was  earlier  known 
to  the  Chinese.  Its  most  abundant  ore  is  the 
sulphuret  or  blende,  but  the  metal  is  chiefly 
obtained  firom  calamine,  both  a  carbonate  and 
silicate.  It  accompanies  ores  of  lead  and  cop- 
per in  greater  or  less  quantities,  and  is  an  in- 
convenience in  working  the  former. 

MlTALLTTBOIO   TRXATMSlTr  OF  ZUCO-OBXS. 

SUesian  ProccM.  The  ores  are  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory,  similar  to  those  for  roasting 
copper  ores.  They  lose  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  become  more  porous  and  brittle.  The  ore 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  coal  cinder 
or  culm  (}  of  the  weight]),  and  introduced  into 
red-hot  muffles,  \  cwt  of  roasted  ore  being  a 
charge  for  each  muffel.  The  muffels  are  care- 
fully made  of  fire-clay  and  ground  mi^ffels, 
air-dried  for  a  long  time,  slowly  fired  in  a 
separate  furnace,  and  introduced  hot  into  the 
reducing  furnace.  The  muffels  are  closed  by 
an  earthen  plate  in  front,  with  two  openings, 
through  the  upper  one  of  which  the  neck  of  Uie 
muffel  passes,  and  by  the  lower  one,  which  is 
closed  by  a  plate  during  the  reduction,  the 
BMiffel  is  cleaned,  and  also  receives  its  charge. 
The  neck  terminates  in  a  cone,  which  slopes 
downward,  to  allow  the  condensed  zinc  to  flow 
down  into  the  receiving  basin.  The  cone  has 
an  opening  opposite  the  neck,  by  which  a  second 
charge  is  introduced  into  the  muffel,  upon  the 
first,  when  the  latter  has  been  exhausted.  A 
single  square  furnace  contains  10  muffels,  5  on 
a  side,  heated  by  a  single  fire.  The  ores  gene- 
rally lose  about  85  pr.  ct  by  calcination,  and 
the  roasted  ore  yields,  on  an  average,  40  pr.  ct 
metal.  From  11  to  12  tons  of  coals  are  con- 
sumed to  produce  1  ton  of  metal,  and  68  muffels 
destroyed  for  eveir  50  tons  of  metal.  Silesia 
produces  some  7 — §000  tons  zinc  annually. 

iMe  Process,  The  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with 
}  to  f  its  bulk  of  fine  coke,  and  introduced  into 
earthen  tubes.  The  earthen  tubes  are  about 
8  ft.  long,  4 — 5  inches  wide,  and  hold  some 
40  lbs.  as  a  charge.  They  rest  on  fire-brick 
only  at  the  back  and  front,  the  rest  being  ex- 
«H>4 


posed  to  the  fire.  One  stack  contains  22  sack 
tubes,  laid  horizontally  in  rows,  4  in  each  of 
the  5  rows,  and  two  in  the  uppermost.  The 
heat  from  a  single  fire  plays  freely  among  the 
tubes.  To  the  front  of  each  earthen-ware  tube, 
a  cast-iron  tube  is  attached,  contracting  fr^m 
1}  to  1  inch  diameter,  in  which  the  metal  con- 
denses, and  is  drawn  out  every  two  hours. 

English  Process,  Covered  crucibles  are  in- 
troduced into  a  circular  Aimace,  like  a  glass 
frimaoe,  arched  above,  and  heated  by  a  single 
fire-place  through  the  diameter.  They  have 
openings  in  the  bottom,  in  which  is  a  conical 
tube  of  sheet-iron;  and  when  the  process  is 
going  forward,  a  long  sheet-iron  tube  is  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  A  wooden  plug  is  fitted 
into  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
the  charge  of  roasted  ore  and  coal  ui^x>daced 
through  an  opening  in  the  cover,  and  when  a 
blue  flame  appears,  the  latter  opening  is  closed. 
As  the  heat  rises  the  plug  is  diarred,  and  the 
vapors  passing  through  condense  in  drops  in 
the  iron  tube,  and  fell  into  a  vessel  of  water 
below.  When  the  tabes  become  choked,  tiiey 
are  cleared  by  a  red-hot  iron  rod.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  about  12  tons  coal  to  1  ton 
of  metal. 

The  theory  of  these  processes  is  nmple.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  is  reduced  to  metal  by  the  coal 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  uid  the  metal  bein^ 
volatile,  passes  over  as  vapor,  and  oondensaa 
in  the  liquid,  i^nd  then  in  the  solid  form. 

Where  the  sulphuret  of  sine  is  employed,  it 
is  first  well  roasted  to  oxide.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  roasted  calamine,  a 
volume  of  coal  equal  to  both,  and  sometimefl 
with  a  portion  of  Ume.  This  shliech  is  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  roasted  4}alamine  alone. 

From  a  desire  to  obtain  oxide  of  sino  as  a 
pigment  as  well  as  the  metal,  patents  have 
been  latterly  taken  out  for  the  treatment  of 
zino-ores  in  fiimaces,  without  muffel,  tube,  or 
crucible,  the  products  of  combustion  bdng  con* 
densed  in  chambers  acyoining  the  furnaces. 
They  are  yet  to  be  tried,  and  Uieir  success  for 
some  time  may  be  doubted.  It  is,  however, 
very  desirable  that  this  metal  diould  be  ob- 
tained in  a  larger  and  less  expensive  manner. 

ZwCf  and  its  non-saUne  compounds, 
1.  Zinc,  The  commercial  metal  is  far  from 
being  pure,  as  it  contains  from  1  to  5  pr.  ct* 
foreign  ingredients,  carbon,  lead,  cadmium, 
arsenic,  &c.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  purify  it 
by  distillation,  or  by  any  other  process  in  the 
metallic  state.  The  best  method  is  to  dissolve 
it  in  pure  dilute  acid,  to  irarify  it  in  solution, 
then  to  precipitate  the  pure  oxide  or  carbonate, 
and  to  distil  this  with  purified  lamp-blaek.  To 
remove  the  carbon  it  may  still  contain,  redis- 
tillation is  resorted  to.  It  is  a  bluish  whiter 
brilliant  metal,  crystalline  with  large  laminss, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  6-Bided  prisms.  It  is 
moderately  hard,  and  much  tougher  than  its 
crystalline  structure  would  indicate;  it  may 
be  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  drawn  into  wire, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  and  is  best  roUed  and 
drawn  between  200^  and  800°;  at  iWf*  it  is 
quite  brittle,  and  may  be  powdered  in  a  mor- 
tar; spec.  grav.  of  the  oast  metal  6-86,  and 
when  pure  6-9,  of  the  common  rolled  metal 
7*19.    It  fuses  at  abonA  770^*,  and  volatUisas 
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at  a  white  heat ;  remains  unaltered  in  dry  air, 
becomes  doll  in  moist  air ;  when  ignited  in  the 
air,  it  bums  with  a  brilliant,  bluish  white  light, 
giTing  off  dense  white  ftimes,  which  condense 
in  woolly  flakes  in  the  air,  (philosopher's  wool). 
It  does  not  decompose  pure  water  at  common 
temperatures,  or  even  at  212^,  but  it  decom- 
poses steam  when  ignited,  and  at  common 
temperatures  rapidly  decomposes  water  con- 
taining acid,  slowly  alkaline  water.  Sym.  Zn. 
Eq.  82-5  (82-527  Hf=l.  406-59  0=100.  Erd- 
marm), 

2.  Oxide  of  Zinc.  ZnO.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  metal  in  a  crucible,  and  separating  the 
lighter  oxide  by  washing  over ;  or  by  igniting 
the  hydrate.  The  hydrate  is  made  by  precipi- 
tating nitrate  of  zinc  by  less  potassa  than  is 
sufficient  to  throw  it  all  down,  and  washing 
thoroughly.  The  hydrate,  ZnO,  HO,  loses  its 
water  readily  by  heat,  becoming  the  dry  oxide ; 
and  this  by  Airther  heat  becomes  yellow,  and 
again  white  on  cooling.  The  nadye  crystalline 
oxide  is  red ;  see  Rxd  Zing  orb. 

SdUt,  The  oxide  is  a  strong  base ;  its  salts 
are  colorless,  generally  soluble  in  water,  with 
a  disagreeable,  styptic  taste,  and  acting  as  an 
emetic.  The  caustic  alkalies  produce  precipi- 
tates, soluble  in  their  excess ;  carbonated  alka- 
lies also  giTC  a  precipitate,  but  that  by  am- 
monia only  is  soluble  in  its  excess ;  when  the 
solution  contains  salammoniac,  the  precipita- 
tion does  not  take  place  without  boiling  for 
some  time ;  the  carbonated  alkaline  earths  do 
not  give  precipitation  in  the  cold,  but  readily 
by  boiling;  phosphate  of  soda  gives  a- white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  caustic  ^kali;  yellow 
and  red  prussiate  of  potash  give  precipitates 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen throws  down  all  the  zinc  as  sulphuret  from 
its  solution,  with  a  feeble  acid,  like  the  acetic ; 
a  small  amount  from  a  neutral  sulphate,  muri- 
ate, or  nitrate,  and  none  from  an  acidulated 
solution  of  these  three  acids;  sulphuretted 
alkalies  throw  down  the  sulphuret  wholly,  and 
it  is  insoluble  in  the  precipitant,  in  carbo- 
nated or  caustic  alkali,  readily  soluble  in 
strong  acids,  slightly  in  acetic.  All  the  above 
precipitates  are  white,  except  the  yellowish  red 
ferridcyanide.  Those  salts  insoluble  in  water, 
are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  in  hot  salam- 
moniac. 

3.  Sulphuret  of  Z,  ZnS.  Occurs  as  the 
mineral  Blinds.  Obtained  by  igniting  the 
dry  oxide  or  sulphate  with  sulphur,  or  the 
sulphate  with  charcoal,  is  white  or  yellowish, 
fusible  at  a  very  high  heat,  oxidized  by  roast- 
ing in  the  air,  by  the  acUon  of  hot  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  hydrate 
thrown  down  by  an  alkaline  sulphuret  is  white, 
more  readily  soluble  in  the  acids,  slightly  in 
acetic,  and  while  moist,  in  sulphurous  acid ; 
form.  Z^S,  HO.  When  hydrogen  is  passed 
over  ignited,  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  portion  is 
volatilized,  and  there  remains  a  yellow  powder, 
consisting  nearly  of  ZnO,  2^nS. 

4.  Fhosphuret  of  Z,  Obtained  by  throwing 
jtieces  of  phosphorus  on  fused  zinc,  is  a  lead- 
colored  metallic  mass,  somewhat  malleable. 
Carburet  exists  in  commercial  zinc,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  distilling  cyanide  of  zinc.  Nitro- 
boride  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  keeping  1  pt.  fused 
boracic  acid,  and  2}  pts.  cyanide  of  zinc  at  a 


white  heat  for  some  time;  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  acids,  in  aqua  regia,  in  caustic 
lye,  may  be  h^ted  to  redness  without  change 
in  hydrogen,  chlorine,  vapor  of  potassium,  or 
chloride  of  mercury,  heated  with  chloride  of 
lead  or  silver,  it  forms  chloride  of  zinc,  and  a 
nitroboride  of  the  other  metal. 

5.  Alloys.  Zinc  alloys  readily  with  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  and  then  resembles  the 
alloys  of  these  metals  with  antimony  and  bis- 
muUi.  It  has  no  affinity  for  bismuth,  and 
combines  with  some  difficulty  with  arsenic  and 
antimony.  It  unites  readily  with  lead  and  tin, 
hardening  them.  It  alloys  with  copper,  see 
Brass.  It  alloys  in  smaU  quantity  with  iron, 
as  when  a  piece  of  the  latter  is  plunged  into 
melted  zinc.  A  coating  of  zinc  or  iron  is 
termed  galvanized  iron.  Zinc  certainly  pro- 
tects iron,  but  is  itself  much  more  subject  to 
corrosion,  for  De  la  Rive  has  shown  that  when 
it  contains  iron,  it  dissolves  in  acids  far  more 
rapidly  than  when  pure,  and  Runge  has  proved, 
that  under  caustic  potassa  in  contact  with  iron, 
it  dissolves  12  times  as  fast  as  when  in  contact 
with  platinum. 

Haloid  Salts. 

1.  Chlorine.  Chloride  of  Z.  ZnCL  Obtained 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  distilling  off  volatile 
chloride,  the  remainder  being  oxychloride ;  it 
is  also  obtained  by  distilling  1  pt.  zinc  filings 
with  2  pts.  chloride  of  mercury,  or  1  pt.  oxide 
of  zinc  with  2  pts.  salammoniac,  or  ary  white 
vitriol  with  common  salt.  It  is  a  whitish, 
waxy  mass,  fusible  above  212°,  sublimable  at 
a  red  heat,  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliques- 
cent; soluble  in  0-85  pts.  absolute  alcohol, 
from  which  a  combination  with  alcohol  crystal- 
lizes. The  syrupy  solution,  with  some  excess 
of  acid,  yields  crystals  of  ZnCl  -|-  HO.  There 
are  several  basic  chlorides.  When  zinc  is 
boiled  with  its  chloride  as  long  as  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  or  when  the  chloride  is  imperfectly 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  a  white  powder  sepa- 
rates, which  is  ZnCl  -f  8  ZnO  +  4  HO.  When 
the  chloride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  so  that 
a  small  quantity  redissolves,  or  by  the  action 
of  water  on  ammonia-chloride  of  zinc,  the  salt 
is  ZnCl  +  6  ZnO  +  10  HO.  When  the  chloride 
is  evaporated  as  long  as  it  is  clear,  then  con- 
gealed by  cooling,  and  water  poured  over  it, 
the  residue  is  ZnCl  +  9  ZnO  -f  z  HO. 

The  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  chlo- 
rides of  ammonium  and  potassium,  each  crys- 
tallizing with  1  HO.  The  ammonium  double 
chloride  is  a  convenient  agent  for  tinning  or 
leading  iron.  When  rubbed  on  the  heated  sur- 
face of  iron,  copper,  &o.,  any  oxide  present 
forms  a  double  chloride  with  that  of  zinc,  while 
ammonia  is  set  free ;  the  melted  tin  or  lead  is 
then  poured  on,  and  rubbed  over  by  a  wisp. 
Chloride  of  zinc  unites  in  several  proportions 
with  ammonia. 

2.  Bromine.  Bromide  of  Z.  ZnBr.  Ob- 
tained by  solution  of  the  oxide  in  bromohydrio 
acid,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  difficult  to  crystallize,  Visible  at  a  red 
heat,  and  sublimable  in  needles,  apart  firom 
the  air ;  heated  in  the  air,  it  forms  oxybro- 
mide.    It  forms  a  crystallizable  salt  with  am- 
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8.  lodme.  Iodide  of  Z,  ZnL  Obtained  by 
digesting  an  excess  of  xino  with  iodine  in  water, 
oiystallises  with  difBoolty,  is  itery  soluble  in 
water,  and  bj  heating  in  the  air,  becomes 
oxide  of  sine,  losing  iodine.  By  precipitating 
its  solution  in  water  by  potassa,  a  basic  iodide 
faUs ;  Znl  +  8  ZnO  +  2  HO.  Digested  with 
iodine,  it  forms  a  brown  solution  of  biniodide 
of  zinc.  The  dry  iodide,  saturated  with  am- 
monia-gas, forms  Znl  +  8  NH, ;  a  solution  of 
the  iodide  in  caustic  ammonia  yields  crystals 
of  Znl  4-  2  NH,.  Iodide  of  line  forms  double 
salts  with  other  iodides.  A  peculiar  double 
salt  is  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  sine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  consisting  of 
iodide  of  sine  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizable,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

4.  Fluorine,  Fluoride  of  Z.  ZnF.  Is  crys- 
tallizable, difficultly  soluble  in  water,  unless  it 
contain  excess  of  fluohydrio  acid.  Fluoride  of 
sine  and  potassium,  KF  -f-  ZnF,  is  a  soluble, 
crystalline,  double  salt.  Aluminofluoride,  ZnF 
+  AljF^  is  slowly  but  perfectly  soluble.  Boro- 
fluoride,  ZnF  -|-  BF,,  is  a  deliquescent  saline 
mass.  The  silicofluoride  is  Tery  soluble,  crys- 
tallizing from  a  strong  solution  with  the  for- 
mula 8  ZnF  -h  2  SiF,  +  21  HO. 

OXTSALTS. 

1.  Sulphur.  Sulphate  of  Z.  The  neutral  salt 
is  obtained  by  calcining  native  sulphuret,  or 
more  frequently  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  and  crystallizing.  In  order 
to  obtain  it  purer,  the  solution  of  sulphate 
should  first  be  boiled  with  metallic  zinc  to  se- 
parate copper,  &o.,  then  saturated  with  chlo- 
rine, or  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  per- 
oxidize  iron,  and  gently  digested  with  carbonate 
of  zinc  to  throw  down  peroxide  of  iron.  Like 
its  isomorph,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  crystal- 
lizes in  different  forms  and  with  different  quan- 
tities of  water.  The' common  salt  obtained  in 
the  cold  is  ZnO,  80,  +  7  HO,  that  obtained 
firom  a  hot  solution  has  6  HO.  By  treating  the 
former  with  absolute  alcohol,  or  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  to  the  crystallizing  solution,  2  HO 
remains  with  the  salt.  By  boiling  it  with  alco- 
hol of  0-86,  the  salt  retains  5  HO.  100  pts. 
of  water  at  82°  dissolve  48  02  pts.  of  the  salt, 
(calculated  anhydrous),  and  at  212°  95-08.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  g^reater  strength  than 
0*88.  The  dry  salt  bears  a  high  heat  without 
decomposition,  but  at  a  sufficiently  high  and 
long  condnued  all  the  acid  may  be  expelled. 
It  forms  basic  salts,  consisting  of  1  eq.  ZnO, 
80,,  with  1,  2,  8,  5  and  7  eqs.  ZnO.  The  first 
is  obtained  in  solution  by  digesting  the  neutral 
salt  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  fifth  by  drop- 
ping this  into  pure  water ;  the  two  following 
by  precipitation  with  potassa;  the  fourth  by 
the  addition  of  water  to  ZnO,  80,  +  NH,.  It 
combines  with  various  proportions  of  ammo- 
nia. 

Sulphite  of  Z,  is  obtained  in  crystals  from  a 
solution  of  the  oxide  in  sulphurous  acid,  with 
the  formula  ZnO,  80^  -f  2  HO ;  soluble  in  sul- 
phurous acid,  precipitable  by  alcohol. 

IHlhionate  of  Z.  Obtained  from  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  dithionate  of  baryta,  is  very  soluble 
and  difficult  to  crystallize ;  form.  ZnO,  SjOj  -f 
6  HO ;  its  solution  in  ammonia  yields  salt,  ZnO, 
S,04-h2NH,. 
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Dithioniie  of  Z,  is  obtained  by  putting  metal- 
lic zinc  into  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  when  it 
forms  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  the  oxide, 
Ziu  -f  8  80^  s  ZnO,  SgOj  +  ZnO,  80^  The 
sulphite  may  be  thrown  down  by  alcohol,  or  by 
digesting  the  solution  gently  in  a  close  vessel 
with  sulphur  it  may  be  wholly  converted  into 
dithionite.  By  evaporating  ^e  solution  to  a 
syrupy  liquid  and  letting  it  stand  for  some  time 
in  an  open  bottle,  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated, and  the  solution  contains  trithionate  of 
zinc. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Z.  Crystallizes  ftt>m  a  syrupy 
solution  in  prisms  which  are  deliquescent,  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  and  composed  of  ZnO,  NO,  -4- 
6  HO;  8  HO  may  be  expelled  by  heat  By 
heatini;  it  further,  both  water  and  acid  pass  off, 
and  basic  salts  remain. 

8.  PhoephaU,  2  ZnO,  PO..  Obtained  by 
double  decomposition  from  the  sulphate,  is  a 
white  insoluble  powder,  which  dissolves  in  phos- 
phoric acid  to  an  acid  salt  The  basic  salt, 
8  ZnO,  PO5  -f-  2  HO,  obtained  by  adding  basic- 
phosphate  of  ammonia  or  soda  to  sulphate  of 
zinc,  is  gelatinous,  and  becomes  granular.  Both 
phosphates  are  Aisible  to  a  clear  glass.  *  Phos- 
phate of  zinc  and  ammonia  is  obtiuned  by  ad- 
ding « phosphate  of  soda,  containing  ammonia, 
to  chloride  of  zinc ;  form.  8  ZnO,  POj  -f-  NH. 
-f-  8  HO.  The  *  double  phosphate  is  obtained 
by  adding  ^phosphate  of  soda  to  chloride  of 
zinc  and  ammonia,  containing  ammonia ;  form. 
(2  ZnO,  POj)  -f  2  NH,  -I-  8  HO. 

PhotphUe,  2  ZnO,  PO,  -f-  6  HO,  is  white  and 
somewhat  soluble.  Hypophoaphite  is  very  sola- 
ble  and  difficult  to  crystallize. 

4.  Perehloraie,  ZnO,  ClO^,  is  obtained  Arom 
perchlorate  of  potassa  and  silicofluoride  of  zinc ; 
it  is  deliquescent,  but  crystallizable.  ChloraU 
is  similarly  obtained  from  chlorate  of  potassa, 
or  by  solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  the  acid. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  may  be  crystallized  with  the  form.  ZnO, 
aOg  +  6  HO.  The  hypoehloriu,  ZnO,  CIO,  is 
obtained  only  in  solution  direct  from  the  acid, 
and  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  zinc. 

5.  Bromaie,  obtained  like  the  chlorate,  crys- 
tallizes similarly,  with  the  formula  ZnO,  BrO, 
-|-  6  HO.  Ammonia-bromate  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving bromate  in  ammonia,  and  crystallizing 
over  caustic  potassa ;  form.  ZnO,  BrO^  -f-  NH, 
-f-  8  HO ;  it  IS  decomposed  by  water  and  alco- 
hol, leaving  oxide  of  zinc. 

6.  lodate  is  best  obtained  by  mixing  eqntl 
equivalents  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  iodate  of 
soda  in  solution,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
extracting  by  cold  water ;  form.  ZnO,  IO5  -{- 
2  HO ;  soluble  in  114  pts.  cold,  76  boiling  water. 
Ammonia-iodate  crystallizes  from  a  solution  of 
iodate  in  ammonia;  form.  3  TZnO,  10^)  -f-  4 
NH, ;  decomposed  by  water,  which  leaves  oxida 
of  zinc. 

7.  Carbonate,  It  is  found  native  as  Cala- 
mine. When  sulphate  of  zinc  is  precipitated 
by  carbonated  alkali,  a  mixed  hydrate  and  car- 
bonate of  varying  composition  is  formed ;  ZnO, 
CO-,  4-  ZnO  -f-  8  HO  and  2  f  ZnO,  CO,)  +  3  ZnO, 
-|-  5  HO,  and  probably  otners.  According  to 
Wohler,  it  is  obtained  crystallized,  when  a  so- 
lution of  oxide  of  zinc  in  caustic  potassa  or 
soda  is  exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  Kane, 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  oxide  in  caustic  po- 
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i  thoB  exposed  ritUds  a  double  salt,  KO,  CO, 

4-  ZnO,  COj*  ^  double  carbonate  with  soda 
ia  obtained  by  boiling  metallic  sine  for  some 
hoars  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  letting  it 
stand  for  some  days.  An  ammonia  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  a 
•elation  of  chloride  of  sine  in  ammonia,  and 
letting  it  evaporate. 

8.  Borate^  ZnO,  2  BO,,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid,  and  fusible 
to  a  yellow  glass. 

9.  Silicate  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as 
SiLicaous  ZiNO. 

ZTSC  BLENDE.     See  Blxhdi. 

ZINC  BLOOM.  Min,  Earthy  incrustations. 
H.  as  2—2-5.  a.  as  8-58— a-6.  Grayish,  yel- 
lowish, white,  dull,  and  opake'.  It  contains 
water  and  otherwise  behaves  like  calamine. 
Form.  (ZnO,  COj-f  HO)  +  2  (ZnO,  HO).  From 
Bleiberg. 

ZINCPHYLLITE.     See  Hopeitb. 

ZINKENITE.  Min,  Cryst.  Hexagonal  or 
Bight  rhombic ;  also  fibrous,  massive.  H.  3=s  8 
—8-6.  G.ssr  5*303.  Steel-gray,  metallic,  opake, 
with  oneven  fracture.  It  decrepitates  on  coal, 
fVisea,  gives  off  fumes  of  antimony,  and  may  be 
almost  wholly  volatilized ;  in  an  open  tube  it 
giTes  ftunes  which  are  partly  volatile  (antimo- 
niooa  acid),  partly  fixed  (antimonite  of  lead) ; 
decomposed  by  muriatic  acid  with  the  separa- 
tion of  chloride  of  lead.  Form.  PbS,  SbS,. 
From  the  antimony  mine  of  Wolfsberg  on  the 
HarU. 

ZIBCON.  Min.  Zirconite,  Hyacinth,  Jar- 
gon. Cryst.  Quadratic,  usually  the  8-hedron 
and  its  four-sided  prism,  but  sometimes  show- 
ing several  dicctahedra ;  also  granular.  H.  =s 
7-6.  O.  s=  4-45 — 4*75.  Brown,  almost  black, 
red,  yellow,  gray,  white ;  adamantine ;  trans- 
parent, subtranslucent.  All  are  infusible  by 
neat,  the  colored  become  lighter ;  difficulty  so- 
luble in  borax,  scarcely  in  mic.  salt ;  not  at- 
tacked by  any  acids,  except  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
probably  best  by  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Form. 
ZrgO,,  SiO,.  Hyacinth  is  applied  to  the  brighter 
and  more  transparent  varieties ;  Jargon  to  the 
colorless  and  smoky  variety  from  Ceylon,  and 
Zirconite  to  the  darker,  rougher,  and  more 
opake  varieties.  It  occurs  in  ^e  Zirconsienite 
of  Norway,  and  in  many  other  places  in  Europe. 
Among  American  localities.  Buncombe  county. 
North  Carolina,  affords  well-defined  crystals  of 
A  half  inch  breadth.  An  impure  kind  of  brown- 
ish red  color  has  been  found  on  the  Schuylkill 
riTer,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

ZIBCONIUM.  Chem,  Klaproth  discovered 
lirconia  in  1789,  and  Berzelius  prepared  the 
metal  in  1824.  It  exists  in  very  small  quantity 
in  siroon  and  a  few  other  minerals. 

1.  Zirconium.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  in- 
ierstratifying  potassium  with  the  double  fluoride 
of  lirconiam  and  potassium  in  a  short  iron  tube, 
placing  it  in  a  platinum  crucible,  heating  it  at 
first  gently,  stirring  it  with  a  wire,  then  to  igni- 
tion, washing  with  cold  water,  digesting  it  at 
IQQP — 120<>,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  nm- 
riatic  acid  and  water,  filtering,wa8hing  with  sal- 
nmmoniac  water,  and  then  with  alcohol.  It  is  a 
Uack,  metallic  powder,  taking  fire  in  the  air 
below  a  red  heat,  dissolving  o^y  in  heated  and 
wtrong  Bulpburie,  morfatio,  and  nitromnriatio 
Boidi^  readiJjr  in  Snorio  in  the  cold  and  yiolently 


innitrofluorio  apid.  Sym.  Zr.  £q.  88-58  (889-456 
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2.  Zirconia.  Zr^O,.  It  is  obtained  from  lir- 
con  by  reducing  it  to  the  finest  possible  powder, 
mixing  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  heating  it  to  redness,  making  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass  into  which  a  piece  of 
caustic  potassa  is  put,  and  igniting  by  the  heat 
of  a  wind  furnace  for  }  of  an  hour.  The  ftised 
mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  diluted  with  water,  filtered 
firom  silica,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which 
throws  down  the  hydrate  of  zirconia.  When 
the  mineral  contains  oxide  of  iron,  it  will  be 
found  with  the  zirconia  and  must  be  separated 
from  it.  For  this  purpose  the  hydrate  is  dis- 
solved in  tartaric  acid,  an  excess  of  ammonia 
added,  and  then  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  in 
a  corked  flask  set  in  a  warm  place  to  deposit 
sulphuret  of  iron.  The  clear  solution  is  filtered 
and  not  washed,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ig 
nited  in  an  open  crucible  until  the  zirconia  ap- 
pears white.  Berthier's  method  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  solution  of  iron  and  zirconium  by  a 
mixture  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
in  excess,  to  let  it  become  clear  in  a  flask,  to 
draw  off  the  solution,  to  pour  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  into  the  flask,  whereby  sulphuret 
of  iron  is  instantly  dissolved  vrith  a  little  zirco- 
nia, and  the  remaining  zirconia  is  free  from 
iron.  The  zirconia  in  the  solution  is  precipi- 
tated pure  by  boiling. 

It  is  a  white,  infusible  powder,  insoluble  in 
acids  except  strong  sulphuric.  The  hydrate  is 
white,  voluminous,  quite  soluble  in  acids  while 
moist,  but  difficultly  so  after  drying  or  wash- 
ing with  boiling  water ;  when  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  phosphoresces  and  has  then  become 
an  insoluble  modification.  The  hydrate  is  in- 
soluble in  caustic  alkali,  soluble  in  carbonated, 
and  more  so  in  bicarbonated ;  it  is  obtained 
from  these  solutions  by  adding  sal  ammoniac 
and  boiling.  Zirconia  tends  to  form  basic  salts, 
some  of  which  are  soluble ;  they  are  astringent 
but  not  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  are  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  potassa.  Sulphuret  of  zirconium, 
made  by  heating  the  two  elements,  forms  a 
brown  powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  except  the 
fluoric. 

3.  Haloid  Salts.  By  igniting  a  mixture  of 
zircon  or  zirconia  and  charcoal  in  chlorine,  chlo- 
ride of  zircon  is  formed,  volatile  ( Wohler)^  not 
volatile  {BerztUw).  A  solution  of  the  earth 
in  muriatic  acid  yields  hydrated  crystals  of 
chloride,  or,  according  to  Hermann,  of  oxy- 
chloride,  2  (Zr^Cl,)  -f  Zr^O,  +  24  HO.  When 
the  oxychloride  is  gently  heated  it  becomes  inso- 
luble and  has  the  composition  Zr^Clj  -f-  2  ZrjO,. 
The  bromide,  ZrjBr,,  is  very  soluble  and  forms 
granular  crystals.  The  fluoride,  Zr^F-,  is  very 
soluble,  and  by  gentle  evaporation  yields  crys- 
tals, which  by  solution  separates  into  an  inso- 
luble basic  salt,  and  a  soluble  acid  salt  When 
fluoride  of  zirconium  is  dropped  in  fluoride  of 
potassium,  a  double  salt  is  precipitated,  2  KF 
-f  Zr^F,,  and  when  fluoride  of  potassium  is 
dropped  into  fluoride  of  zirconium,  the  preci- 
pitated salt  is  8  KF  -f-  2  Zr^F..  Silicofluoride 
IS  soluble  and  crystallizable.  Most  of  the  above 
solutions  pai^iiXl^  d^^im^^^>il>«s^^»%-       ^ 
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vitriol,  diluted  with  }  to  }  its  weight  of  water, 
ftnd  heating  gently  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid. 
It  is  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  rapidly  in  hot  water, 
and  crystallizes  out  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A  )  sulphate,  2  Zr.O,,  8  SOgsZrgO,,  8  SO, 
-J-  ZrgOj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  hydrate  of  zir- 
conia  in  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  to  satu- 
ration. When  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  much  water  added,  a  bibasio  (J^ 
neutral)  salt  is  precipitated,  and  the  neutral  is 
formed  in  the  solution.  Fused  bisulphate  of 
potassa  dissolves  sirconia,  and  when  a  large 
amount  of  the  salt  is  used,  the  whole  double 
sulphate  dissolves  entirely  in  water ;  when  less 
salt  a  basic  sulphate  of  sirconia  remains  on 
adding  water.  The  same  basic  salt  is  formed 
when  sulphate  of  potassa  is  put  into  a  neutral 
solution  of  sirconia,  bisulphate  of  potassa  be- 
ing formed,  and  the  basic  salt  of  sirconia ;  and 
if  the  free  acid  be  neutralized  by  potassa,  aU 
the  sirconia  may  be  thrown  down.  The  basic 
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salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  soluble 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  contains  the  in- 
soluble modification  of  sirconia.  It  may  be 
rendered  soluble  by  fusion  or  ebullition  with 
alkali.  A  basic  sulphite  is  obtained  as  a  precipi- 
tate by  mixing  solution  of  chloride  of  zirco- 
nium and  sulpMte  of  ammonia ;  it  is  soluble  in 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  but  by  boiling  the  hj- 
drated  earth  precipitates.  The  nitrate  is  solu- 
ble and  forms  basic  salts.  Borate  BndphomhaU 
are  insoluble.  Zirconia  also  forms  an  acid  and 
a  basic  carlxmale.    For  nUeaU,  see  Zmooii  and 

EUDIALITX. 

ZOMIDIK.  One  of  the  constituents  of  the 
extract  of  flesh,  not  precipitable  by  tannin  or 
by  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  by  neutral  and 
basic  acetates  of  lead.  BerzeUus  considers 
that  the  savour  of  boiled  and  roasted  meat  de- 
pends upon  this  component     (Simon,  p.  89.) 

ZURLITE.  Is  probably  a  mixture  of  several 
Yesuvian  minerals. 
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Dilatation  of  Gases  for  each  degree  Cent,  from  1<>  to  29<'  (a  82<»  to  84-2®  F.),  the  total  expan- 
sion from  82^  to  212<'  being  from  1-000  to  1*866. 
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Tension  of  Aqneons  Vapor,  expressed  in  Millimetres,  for  each  degree  Cent,  from  — 11^  to 

+  80<»  (+ 12-2<»  to  860  F.). 
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APPBRJOm. 

TABLE  IV. 

Barometer  Scale  in  Millimetrea  and  Inchee. 


Mm. 

IB. 

Mm. 

IB. 

Mm. 

lA. 

700 

««  27-660 

780 

^ 

28-741 

760  a 

29-922 

701 

««  27-690 

781 

a 

28-780 

761   a 

29-961 

702 

»  27-638 

782 

a 

28-819 

762   a 

80-000 

708 

a  27-678 

788 

a 

28-859 

768  a 

80-640 

704 

»  27-717 

784 

a 

28-898 

764  a 

80-079 

705 

»  27-766 

786 

a 

28-988 

766   a 

80119 

706 

a  27-796 

786 

8 

28-977 

766   a 

80-168 

707 

»  27-886 

787 

a« 

29-016 

767   a 

80197 

708 

»  27-876 

788 

a 

29-066 

768  a 

80-287 

709 

a.  27-914 

789 

=• 

29-096 

709  a 

80-276 

710 

»  27-968 

740 

g^ 

29184 

770  a 

80-816 

711 

».  27-992 

741 

ss 

29-174 

771   a 

80-866 

712 

»  28*032 

742 

8S 

29-218 

772   a 

80-384 

718 

a  28071 

748 

=- 

29-252 
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7U 

a  28111 

744 

S3 

29-292 
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716 
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*= 
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28  inches  a  711-187  milliinetrefl. 

29  "        a  786-687        " 

80  «        a  761-986        <« 

81  «        a  787-886        « 


1  millimetpe  a  0-08987  inch. 

1  inch  a  26-89964  millimetree. 

•1    "    a  0-00894  *« 

•1  «  a  2-58996     « 

•01    "    a  0-00089  « 

•01  «  a  0-26400     " 

•001  «  a  0-02640     « 
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HENRY    CARET    BAIRD, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  E.  L.  CARET, 

No.  7  Hart's  Buildings,  Sixth  Streety  above  Chestnut,  Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND    PRACTICAL. 


THE  PSACnCAL  HODEL  CALCITLATOB, 
For  the  Engineer,  Machinist,  Manufacturer  of  Engine  Work. 

KaTal  Architect,  Miner,  and  llillwright.  By  Outer  Btrnb,  Compiler  and  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics,  Engine  Work  and  Engineering,  and 
Author  of  Tarioos  Mathematical  and  Mechanical  Works,  niostrated  by  numerous 
EngraTings.    Koir  complete.     One  large  Volume,  OctaTO,  of  nearly  six  hundred  ^ 

pages $8.60      / 

HOBBIS'S  HAND-BOOK  FOB  LOCOKOTIVE  ENOINEEBS  AHB 

KACHINISTS:  <;V 

Comprising  the  Calculations  for  Constructing  Locomotives, 

Manner  of  setting  ValTCS,  &o.  &c.  By  Sipmins  Norris,  CItiI  and  Mechanical 
Engineer.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  with  illustrations $1.50 

With  pleMore  do  we  meet  with  such  a  work  m  Memnv.  Norris  and  Balrd  hare  glTen  XM.—Artiuin. 
In  thin  work,  he  has  giren  what  are  called  the  **  Mcnstii  of  the  hoaineni,''  in  the  rulea  to  construct  Ioeooio> 
tirci,  in  order  that  the  million  ihoold  be  learned  in  all  things.— Aien^t^  AMnerican, 

HAHTJAL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLTmOT; 

Including  the  Application  of  the  Art  to  Manufacturing  Pro- 
cesses. By  Jamxs  Napier.  From  the  second  London  Edition,  reyised  and  en- 
larged,   niustfated  by  Engrayings.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

Kutler's  Eleetro-Metallorgy  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  Teiy  beet  praetkal  treatJae  on  the  sabjeet  in  the 
English  language. 

PRACnCAL  TREATISE  OH  BAITKIHO. 
By  Jas.  Wm.  Gilbart,  F.R.S-    Edited  by  J.  Smith  Homans, 

Editor  Banker's  Magazine.   8to $2.60 


FUEUCATIOKS  OF  HSNBT  CASE7  BAUD. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COTTOH-SPnOTEE  AITD  MAHUFACTTJEER;  OS, 
THE  ][AHAO£E*S  AHB  OYEELOOKEE'S  COXPAHIOH. 

This  work  contains  a  Comprehensive  System  of  Calculations 

for  Blill  Gearing  and  Machinery,  from  the  first  moying  power  throtgh  the  differoit 

prooesseB  of  Carding,  Drawing,  Slabbing,  BoTing,  Spinning,  and  Weaving,  adapted 

to  American  Machinery,  Practice,  and  Usages.    Compendioos  Tables  of  Yams  and 

Reeds  are  added.    Illastrated  by  large  Working-Drawings  of  the  most  approred 

American  Cotton  Machinery.    Complete  in  One  Volome,  octaTO $8.60 

This  edition  of  Sooit's  Oottoo^pinner,  bj  Oum  Btbnx,  If  dedgntd  fat  the  Amerioui  OpenttlTB.  It  will 
be  IbQnd  inteiuely  pnottcftl,  and  will  be  of  tlie  gnateit  po«tU«  Tilae  to  th«  Manager,  Overseer,  and 
Workman. 


TEE  PBACnCAL  METAIrWOBEE£*S  AS8ISTAHT; 
For  Tin-Plate  Workers,  Brasiers,  Coppersmiths,   Zinc-Plate 

Omamenters  and  Workers,  Wire  Workers,  Whitesmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Bell  Hangers, 

Jewellers,  SilTcr  and  Gold  Smiths,  Blectrotypers,  and  all  other  Workers  in  Alloys 

and  Metals.    By  Chaklbs  HoLTZAFPm..    Ediied,  with  important  additions,  by 

Olivie  Btbjtb.    Complete  in  One  Yolome,  octaTo $4.00 

It  will  treat  of  Casting,  Founding,  and  Forging;  of  Tonga  and  other  Toole ;  Degreee  of  Heat  and  BCanaga> 
ment  of  Ilree;  Welding;  of  Heading  and  Swage  Tools;  of  Punches  and  AnTils;  of  Hardening  and  Tud- 
perlng;  of  Bfalleable  iron  Oaetings,  Oase  Hardening,  Wron|^t  and  Osat  Iron.  The  management  and 
manipolation  of  Metals  and  Alloys,  Melting  and  Kllxing.  The  management  of  Fumaoes,  Casting  and 
rounding  with  Metallio  Moulds,  Joining  and  Working  Sheet  Metal.  Peculiarities  of  the  different  Tool* 
employed.  Processes  dependent  on  the  ductility  of  Metals.  Wire  Drawing,  Drawing  Metal  Tubee,  S(rideis 
tng.  The  use  of  the  Blowpipe,  and  erery  other  known  Metal- Worker's  TooL  To  Uie  works  of  HoltMp^U, 
OuTia  BnsaM  has  added  sJl  that  Is  nseftil  and  pacoUar  to  the  Amevieaa  Malal-Workier. 

TEE  ABTS  OF  TAVITIHO  ABB  CTJSKTnrGF, 
Theoretically  asd  Practically  considered  in  all  their  details. 

Being  a  full  and  oomprehensiTe  Treatise  on  the  Manofactore  of  the  Tarions  kinda 
of  Leather.  Illastrated  by  orer  two  hnndred  Engrarings.  Edited  from  the  French 
of  De  Fontenelle  and  Malapeyere.  Withnomerous  Emendations  and  Additions,  by 
Oampbxll  MouriT,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist.  Complete  in  one  Volome, 
octaTO ..$5.00 

This  imixnlant  Treatise  will  he  ftrand  to  oorer  the  whole  Held  in  the  most  masterlj  manner,  and  it  la 
believed  that  in  no  other  branch  of  applied  seianoe  ooold  mora  signal  serrioa  be  rendered  to  Amazloaa 
Mnnuftcturers. 

The  publisher  Is  not  aware  that  in  any  other  work  heretolbre  issued  in  this  eoontrj,  moea  spafle  haa  been 
ieroted  to  this  suljjeet  than  a  single  chapter;  and  in  oflfering  this  Tolume  to  so  large  and  IntMligent  a  dase 
ss  American  Tanners  and  Leatlier  DresMrs,  he  fsals  confident  of  their  substantial  support  and  encourage 
ment. 


THE  HAKUFACTUBB  01  lEOH  DT  ALL  ITS  VABIOITS  BBAHGHES: 
To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,  by 

F&iDiBiox  OriRMAir,  Mining  Engineer,  with  one  hnndred  and  fifty  Wood  Engra- 

^gs.    A  new  edUion.    In  One  Yolnmei  octaro,  fire  hundred  pages ^.00 

We  hare  now  to  announce  the  appearance  of  another  Taluable  work  on  the  sul^fert  which,  in  our  humble 
epbiion,  supplies  any  defldencj  which  late  improTcments  and  disoorerlee  may  haTC  caused,  from  the  lapee 
PI  time  since  the  date  of  **  Mushef  and  <*  Sehrivenor.**  It  is  the  productton  of  one  of  our  transatlantie 
brethren,  Mr.  Frederick  Orermsn,  Mtning  Bngineer:  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  set  it  down  as  a  work  of 

Seat  importance  to  all  connected  with  the  iron  interest;  one  which,  while  it  is  sulBoienUj  technological 
lly  to  explain  chemical  analjBl^  and  the  Tarlous  phenomena  of  iron  under  different  dreumatancee,  to  the 
Mtlsfaetlon  of  the  most  ftsUdiOus,  is  written  In  that  clear  and  con^prehensiTe  style  as  to  be  available  to  the 
cansoity  of  the  humblest  mind,  and  consequently  will  be  of  much  edvantage  to  those  works  where  the  pr» 
prietoif  may  see  the  deairablUty  of  pladag  it  in  the  hands  of  their  operatiT«s.^Londoti  Mmting  Jownal 


FlTBLIOAIIOm  or  EEnT  GABX7  BAIBD, 


PRACTICAL  SERIES. 


TEE  LOCOHOnVE  ENOIHE: 
Including  a  Description  of  its  Structure,  Rules  for  Estimating 

its  Capabilities,  and  Praotioal  Obsenrations  on  its  Constrnction  and  Management 
By  ZiRAH  CoLBUBH.     Illustrated.    A  new  Edition,  12mo 76ot8. 

**It  is  the  most  praetieal  and  generally  Qaeftil  work  on  tlia  Steam  Bngine  that  we  hare  aeen."— BmIom 
Tracdier, 

TEE  PRACTICAL  EXAMDrATOB  OH  STEAK  AHD  THE  STEAK- 

EirOIHE: 

With  Instructive  References  relative  thereto,  arranged  for  the 

the  use  of  Engineers,  Students,  and  others.     Bj  Wm.  Timplbton,  Engineer. 
12mo 76  cts. 


TEE  AHESICAir  KILLES  AHB  MHIWEIOETS  ASSISTABT: 
By  William  Carter  Hughes,  Editor  of  "  The  American 

Miller,"  (newspaper),  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Illnstrated  bj  Drawings  of  the  most  approved 

Machinery.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

Tbe  anthor  ofllDrs  it  aa  a  rabetantial  referenee,  Instead  of  apeeolatiTe  tbeorlea,  whloh  bekmc  only  to  tboae 
not  immediatelT  attached  to  the  biuiaeea.  Bpeeial  notice  la  alao  given  of  most  of  the  esnntiarimproTflnMnli 
which  have  of  late  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  MiUer.— ^nannoA  P 


The  wh«1e  buaiaeis  of  making  flour  la  moet  thoronghly  treated  by  him.— £ 

A  Teiy  eomprehensiTe  Tiew  of  the  Millwright's  bnsmsss  r-iSbnttem  LiUrarjf  MeMumgtr, 


THE  TVBHEB'S  COXPASIOH: 
Containing  Instructions  in  Concentric,  Elliptic,  and  Eccentric 

Turning.  Also,  Tarious  Plates  of  Chucks,  Tools,  and  Instruments,  and  Direotiona 
for  using  the  Eccentric  Cutter,  Drill,  Vertical  Cutter,  and  Circulcf  Best ;  with 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  working  them.  Illustrated  by  numerous  EngraT- 
ings.    In  One  Volume,  12mo ^.76  cts. 

The  oh}eet  of  the  Turner's  Oompanton  Is  to  explain  In  aelsar,  oondsg^  and  Intelligible  manner,  the  mdir* 
ments  of  this  beautifiil  art— AmnmoA  BtpvUUoam. 

There  Is  no  description  of  turning  or  lathiMrorlK  that  thU  elegant  Uttle  treatisa  does  not  desoriba  md 
lUostrato^llMcni  XO.  Jfinwysr. 


THE  PAPEE-EAHOEB*S  COKPAHIOH: 

In  which  the  Practical  Operations  of  the  Trade  are  system- 
atically laid  down ;  with  copious  Directions  Preparatory  to  Papering ;  PreTcntionii 
against  the  effect  of  Damp  in  Walls ;  the  rarious  Cements  and  Pastes  adapted  to 
the  scTcral  purposes  of  the  Trade ;  Obserrations  and  Directions  for  the  Panelling 
and  Ornamenting  of  Booms,  &c.,  &o.  By  Jambs  Abeowskith.  In  One  Volume, 
12mo 76ct» 


PUBUGAnOKS  OF  HEHBT  CABE7  BAIBD. 


THE  PAINTEB,  OUDEB,  AHB  VAJIHISHEB^S  COKPANIOV: 
Containing  Rules  and  Regulations  for  every  thing  relating  to 

the  arts  of  Painting,  Gilding,  VamiBhing,  and  Glasa  Staining ;  nttmerons  nseftu 
and  Taluable  Receipts ;  Tests  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  Oils,  Colours, 
&c.,  and  a  Statement  of  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  Painters,  Gilders, 
and  Vamishers  are  partioularlj  liable ;  nith  the  simplest  methods  of  PreTention 
and  Remedy.     Third  Edition.     In  One  Volume,  ]2mo,  cloth. 75  cts. 

R^ectiDJC  All  that  i^tpeared  finrelfn  to  Um  ful^Mt,  tb«  wmpOvr  hM  omitted  nothinc  of  vmJ  pnctietl 
worth. — Hunt*s  Merchants  Magaxint. 

An  exoeU«nt|»raetioal  worky  and  on*  wbiefa  th«  pnetkal  man  eumot  ftflbrd  to  be  wiUumt— Jbrmcr  and 
Mfchanic. 

It  oont^ne  ererjr  thing  that  is  of  Interest  to  persons  engaged  in  this  trade. — BuXUttn. 

This  book  wiJl  proTe  Taloablo  to  all  whose  bosiness  is  in  any  way  conneoted  with  painting/— &p|f« 
Wuidy. 

Cannot  fldl  to  be  wutv^^N.  T.  OanmerdaL 


THE  DTER  AHB  COLOTJS-MAEER'S  COKPAHIOH: 

CJontaining  upwards  of  two  hundred   Receipts  for  making 

Colours,  on  the  most  approred  principles,  for  all  the  rarious  styles  and  fabrics  now 
in  existence ;  with  the  Scouring  Process,  and  plain  Directions  for  Preparing, 
Washing-off,  and  Finishing  the  Goods.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  12mo, 
cloth 76  cts. 

This  is  another  of  that  most  excellent  dass  of  practical  books,  which  the  pabUsher  is  gf  ring  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  we  beli«>Te  there  is  not,  for  msnu&cturers,  a  more  Taluable  work,  baring  Men  prepared 
loi',  and  expmssly  adapted  to  their  business^— Arm«r  and  Mechanic 

It  is  a  raluable  hook.— Ott^go  Republican. 

We  hare  shown  it  to  some  practical  men,  who  all  pronounoed  it  the  oonplstest  thing  of  the  kind  the^ 
had  tma^N.  r.  Nation, 


TEE  BUILDER'S  POCEXT  COKPASIOH: 

Containing  the  Elements  of  Building,  Surveying,  and  Archi- 
tecture ;  with  Practical  Rules  and  Instructions  connected  with  the  subject    Bj 

A.  C.  Smiaton,  Ciyil  Engineer,  &o.   Second  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

CoKTSNTS. — The  Builder,  Carpenter,  Joiner,  Mason,  Plasterer,  Plumber,  Painter, 

Smith,  Practical  Geometry,  Surreyor,  Cohesire  Strength  of  Bodies,  Architect 

TEE  ASSATER'S  GUIDE; 
Or,  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  Smelters,  for 

the  Tests  and  Assays,  by  Heat  and  by  Wet  Processes,  of  the  Ores  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Metals,  and  of  Gold  and  Silrer  Coins  and  Alloys.  By  Osoab  M.  Likbbb,  late 
Geologist  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.    12mo.    With  Illustrations 75  cts. 

A  TBEATISE  OH  A  BOX  OF  XHSTBTTKEHTS, 
And  the  Slide  Rule,  with  the  Theory  of  Trigonometry  and 

Logarithms,  including  Practical  Geometry,  Surreying,  Measuring  of  Timber,  Cask 
and  Malt  Gauging,  Heights  and  Distances.  By  Thomas  KwmsH.  In  One 
Yolume,  12mo ^1 


FTTBLICATIOHB  OF  HKNBY  CAU7  BAIBD. 


THE  FBACTICAL  SUEVETOB^S  GUIDE: 

Containing  the  necessary  information  to  make  any  person  of 

common  capacity  a  finiBhed  Land  Snryejor,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  By 
Akdrkw  Duncan,  Land  Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer.     12mo 76ot8. 

Haring  bmd  an  experience  m  a  practical  SuTeyor,  Ae^  of  thirty  yeaisi,  it  in  bellered  that  the  author  of  thia 
▼olame  pohfewies  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wanta  of  the  profenfion ;  and  never  luiving  met  with  any  work 
f  uffldentlj-  oonci-ie  sod  instructive  in  the  aeTeral  detail*  neceeaary  Ibr  the  proper  quuiflcation  of  the  8ur> 
veyor,  it  liai<  l««n  hii  olject  to  vupply  that  want.  Among  other  important  matters  in  the  book,  vill  ha 
Ibund  the  following: 

Iniitruction^  in  leveling  and  profiling,  with  a  new  and  ipeedy  plan  of  aettlng  grades  on  rail  and  plank 
roadf ;  the  method  of  inflocting  rurres :  the  deMription  and  deeign  of  a  new  instrument,  whereby  disUnoea 
are  found  at  once,  without  any  calculation ;  a  new  method  of  ranreying  any  tract  of  land  by  meararlng  one 
line  through  it;  a  geometrical  method  of  correcting  surveys  taken  with  the  compass,  to  flt  them  for  calcula- 
tion ;  a  short  method  of  finding  the  angles  from  the  oouraea,  and  rice  Tersa ;  the  method  of  surreying  with 
the  compass  through  any  mine  or  iron  work^.  and  to  correct  the  deflections  of  the  needle  by  attracUsn;  da- 
scription  of  an  instrument  by  the  help  of  which  any  one  may  measure  a  map  by  inspection,  without  calcch 
lation :  a  new  and  short  method  of  calculation,  wherein  fewer  figures  are  used ;  the  method  of  correcting 
the  diurnal  Tariation  of  the  needle:  various  methods  of  plotting  and  embeliii^hing  maps:  the  most  correct 
method  of  laying  oil  plots  with  the  pole,  Ac;  deacriptlon  of  a  naw  compass  contrived  by  the  author,  Ac  Ac 

THE  COXPIETE  PRACTICAL  BSEWEB; 
Or,  Plain,  Concise,  and  Accurate  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 

Brewing  Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  Process  of  Making  all  the  Small  Beers. 
By  M.  Latatstti  Bten,  M.  D.    With  niustrations.     12mo $1.00 

TEE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTILLER; 
By  M.  Lafayette  Byrn,  M.  D.    With  Dlustrations. 

12mo ^ $1.00 

THE  PTROTECHHIST'S  COXPASIOH 
Or,  A  Familiar  System  of  Recreative  Fire- Works.    By  G.  W. 

MoETUcxB.    niostrated  by  nmnerous  Engrayings.    12mo 75  cts. 

ELECTROTYPE  KAHIPXTLATIOH: 

Being  .ihe  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Work- 
ing in  Metals,  by  Precipitating  them  from  their  Solutions,  through  the  agency  of 
Galvanic  or  Voltaic  Electricity.  By  Charlis  V.  Walker,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
London  Electrical  Society,  &c.  Hlustrated  by  Woodcuts.  A  new  Edition,  firom 
the  Twenty-fifth  London  Edition.    12mo 76  ets. 

THE  CABIHET-MARER  AND  UPHOLSTERER'S  COKPAHIOH: 
Comprising  the  Rudiments  and  Principles  of  Cabinet-making 

and  Upholstery,  with  Familiar  Instructions,  illustrated  by  Examples  for  attaining 
a  proficiency  in  the  Art  of  Drawing,  as  applicable  to  Cabinet  Work ;  the  processes 
of  Veneering,  Inlaying,  and  Buhl  Work ;  the  art  of  Dyeing  and  Staining  Wood, 
Bone,  Tortoise  Shell,  &c.  Directions  for  Lackering,  Japanning,  and  Varnishing ; 
to  make  French  Polish ;  to  prepare  the  Best  Glues,  Cements,  and  Compositions, 
and  a  number  of  Receipts  particularly  useful  for  Workmen  generally.    By  J. 

Stokes.     In  One  Volume,  12mo,  with  Illustrations 76  cts. 

A  large  amount  of  practical  in&nnatioii,  of  great  aerrtoa  to  all  ooooamed  In  thoie  bcandMa  cf  bnaliMM. 


FUBIICATIOHB  OF  HXNBT  CABX7  BAIBD. 


THE  ENCTCLOFEDIA  OF  CHEMISTBT,  PBACTICAL  AHB 
THEOBETICAL: 

Embracing  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy, 

Geology,  Medicine,  and  Phormaoj.  Bj  Jambs  C.  Booth,  Melter  and  Refiner  in 
the  United  States  Mint,  Professor  of  Applied  Chembtrj  in  the  Franklin  Institnte, 
Ao. ;  assisted  by  Campbbll  Mobfit,  Author  of  **  Chemical  Manipulations,"  &c. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  royal  ootaTO,  978  pages,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
other  niastrations.    Second  Edition.    Full  bound. $5 


THE  DYEB*S  IHSTBirCTOB: 

Comprising  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Silk, 

Cotton,  Wool,  and  Worsted  and  Woollen  Goods,  as  single  and  two-colored  Damasks, 
Moreens,  CanUets,  Lastings,  Shot  Cobourgs,  Silk  Striped  Orleans,  Plain  Orleans 
from  White  and  Colored  Warps,  Merinos,  Woollens,  Yams,  &o.  &o.  Contuning 
nearly  Eight  Hundred  Receipts,  to  which  i^  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Pad- 
ding, and  the  Printing  of  Silk,  Warp,  Skeins,  and  Handkerchiefs,  and  the  Tarious 
Mordants  and  Colors  for  the  different  Styles  of  such  work.  By  David  Smith, 
Pattern  Dyer.    12mo,  doth. $1.50 


CHSIOBTBT  4PPLEB>  10  DTSIJVO: 
By  James  Napier,  F.  C.  S.    lUustorated. 

12mo $1.60 

*<If  thert  be  uy  tnid«  which,  mora  than  mother,  requires  the  knowledge  of  flivt  prindplee^  tt  le  that  of 
^^jrelng^  it  being  ewentlilly  ptopeetfTe.**— i^ooe. 


BTTSAL  CHEMISTET: 
An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science,  in 

its  relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts  of  Life.  By  Edwaed  Solly,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  From  the  Third  Improred 
London  Edition,  12mo ....^1.25 


STIrLABUS  OP  A  COKPLETE  COUBSE  OP  LEC7TJBES  OH 
CHEHISTBT: 

Including  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Mining. 

By  Profeaaor  JB.  Sqllt.    OoUTo^tsleth i...$1.26 


FUBUGAnom  or  hkhbt  qaskt  saxbd. 


PEBF1TMSET;  ITS  XAHTJEACTUSE  AHD  ITSE: 
With  Instructions  in  every  branch  of  the  Art,  and  Receipts 

for  all  the  Fashionable  Preparations;  theirhole  forming  a  Taluable  aid  to  the 
Perfumer,  Druggist,  and  Soap  Manufacturer.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts. 
From  the  French  of  Celnart,  and  other  late  authorities.  With  Additions  and  Im- 
provements, by  Campbell  Mo&tit,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  of 
Chemistry."    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth.    A  new  Edition. $1.50 

HEW  AHD  IMPKOTED  TABLES, 

With  the  Method  of  their  Application  to  finding  the  Mean 

Heights  of  Cross  Sections,  and  the  Cubic  Contents  of  ExcaTations  and  Embank- 
ments.   By  Patbick  Ltoh.    8to $1.60 

EISTOET  OF  FEOPELLEES  AHB  STEAH  HAVIOATIOH: 
With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Inventors.     By  Robert 

Macfablahb,  C.  E.,  Editor  of  the  **  Scientifio  American."    In  One  Volume,  12mo. 

Illustrated  by  OTer  Eighty  Wood  EngraTings 76ct8. 

TIm  objfct  of  thto  **  Hlntory  of  PropAllen  and  Btnm  NaTtgation**  If  twofold.  One  i$  th«  arrangement 
and  dafcription  of  manr  d«TioM  which  have  been  Invented  to  propel  Teemle,  in  order  to  prevent  many  in- 
fraioofi  men  from  wajiting  their  time,  talent*,  and  money  on  such  pn^ectc.  The  immenae  amount  of  Ume, 
study,  and  monry  thrown  away  on  «uch  oontriTanoe«  b  beyond  calculation.  In  thU  reapect,  it  la  hoped 
that  tt  will  be  the  meana  of  doing  some  gooil.r—ri-^aee. 


A  TEEATI8E  OH  SCEEW-FBOFELLEES  AHD  IJIEIB  STEAX- 

EHOZHBS9 

With  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  by  which  to  Calculate 

and  Construct  the  same  for  any  description  of  Vessels.  By  J.  W.  Ntstsom.  Dlns- 
trated  by  orer  thirty  large  working  Drawings.    In  one  Volmne,  octaTO $8.50 

THE  AHALTTICAL  CEEKISrS  A8SISTAHT: 
A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  both  Qualitative  and  Quan- 

titatire,  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Inorganic  Compounds ;  to  which  are  appended 
the  Rules  for  Detecting  Arsenic  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning.  By  Fbsdirik  Wochlib, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  Qer 
man,  with  an  Introduction,  Illustrations,  and  copious  Additions,  by  Osoab  M. 
LixBXB,  Author  of  "The  Assayer's  Guide."    In  one  Volume,  12mo $1.25 


THE  FEXJIT,  FLOWEE,  AHB  KiTCUEN  OABDEH. 
By  Patrick  Neill,  L.  L.  D.,  P.  R  S.  E.,  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.    Adapted  to  the -United  States,  Arom  th« 

Fourth  Edition,  reyised  and  improTcd  by  the  Author.    Illustrated  by  fifty  Wood 

Engrayings  of  Hothouses,  &c.  &c.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

This  Tolame  rappliee  a  deiideratnm  much  felt,  and  gUrtm  within  a  moderate  eomptfi  all  tha  bortleoltwal 
|Bfi»matk>n  neoeenury  for  practiral  w^Nnoark  Martmy, 
A  Taluable  addition  to  the  hortioiiltariaf  ■  Ubnxj^aaUmon  BUriaL 


FUBUCATIOVS  OF  EENBT  CASE7  BAIBl). 


HOirSEHOLD  STJSOEET;  OB,  HIHTS  OH  EHESOEITCIES: 

By  J.  F.  South,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  HospL 

tal.    In  One  Volame,  12mo,  sheep.    Illastrated  by  nearly  fifty  £ngrftTing8...$1.50 


THE  PHACnCAL  BOOH-BIHDEB'S  MAHTJAL: 
Containing  Full  Directions  for  all  the  diflferent  Branches  of 

Book-binding    and    Marbling.     By  Jambs  B.  Nioholsoh.     ninstrated.    12mo. 
(In  press.) 

THE  PBINTEB,  TTFE-FOTJHDEB,  AHB  STEBEOTTPEB'S  HAHB 

BOOH: 

By  D.  W-  Belisle.    Illustrated,     12mo.     (In  press.) 

EZAMIHATIOH  OF  DBITOS,  MEDICIHE8,  CHEKICALS,  ETC. 
As  to  their  Purity  and  Adulterations,  by  C.  H.  Peirce,  M.  D., 

Translator  of  <<  Stockhardt's  Chemistry."  and  Examiner  of  Medicines,  ete.,  for 
the  Port  of  Boston.     12mo $1.26 


FHOTOOEHIC  KAHIFULATIOH: 
Containing  the  Theory  and  Plain  Infractions  in  the  Art  of 

Photography,  or  the  Production  of  Piotores  through  the  Agency  of  Light.  24mo9 
cloth 62  otB. 

KATHEHATICS  FOB  PBACTICAL  MEH: 
Being  a  Common-Place  Book  of  Principles,  Theorems,  Bules^ 

and  Tables,  in  Tarious  Departments  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  with  their 
Applications,  especially  to  the  pursuits  of  Surreyors,  Architects,  Mechanics,  and 
CiTil  Engineers,  with  numerous  Engravings.  By  Olimtuus  Qrkoobt,  L.  L.  D., 
F.  R.  A.  S $1.60 


MISS  LESLIE'S  COXPLETE  COOEEBT: 

Directions  for  Cookery  in  its  Various  Branches,     By  Miss 

Leslie.    68d  Thousand.    Thoroughly  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  New  Receipts. 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  half  bound,  or  in  sheep $1 

In  prepuring  a  new  and  oarefallj  rerlMd  edition  of  this  mj  fint  -vrork  on  cookery,  T  have  tntrodneed 
ImproTementA,  oorrect«d  erron,  and  added  new  receipts,  that  I  tnuit  will  on  trial  be  found  aatiafiwtorjr.  Th« 
snocens  of  the  book  (proved  by  its  iznmenie  and  increasing  cirenlation)  afforda  oondaaiTe  eTidenee  that  k 
baa  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  large  number  of  my  countrywomen ;  many  of  whom  have  informed  m« 
that  it  baa  made  practical  honaewiTos  of  young  ladiei  who  have  entered  into  married  life  with  no  other  ae> 

anirementa  than  a  few  showy  accomplishments.  Qentlemen,  also,  hare  told  me  of  great  improTemeata  in 
be  family  table,  after  preaentlng  their  wires  with  this  manual  of  domestic  cookery,  and  that,  after  a  morn- 
ing dernted  to  the  fatigues  of  bnalneai,  they  no  longer  find  thamMlTca  Bul^e<^ed  to  the  annoyance  of  aa 
SllHlreased  dinner.— IVr/aoe. 
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KISS  LESLIE'S  TWO  HUHDBED  EECEIFTS  IS  FRENCH  GOOEEBT: 

Anew  Edition,  in  oloth 26  ots. 

THE  BOTANIC  PBACTICE  OF  MEDICINE : 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Johsston.    24mo 38  cts. 

A  TREATISE  ON  EZFERDCENTAL  ELECTRICITT: 
By  L.  TimHBULi.,  M.  D.    lUustrated.     12mo.     (In  press.) 

WALTER  &  SMITHS  GUIDE  TO  WORKERS  IN  METAL  AND 

STONE: 

Four  parts,  quarto $10.00 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE: 
Or,  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  School  Houses,  in 

the  United  States.    By  Hsnrt  Babhabd,   L.  L.  D.,  Superintendent  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticat    6th  edition,  8to $2.00 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE: 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Organization,  Administration,  In- 

Btmction,  and  Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  of  different  grades,  in  the  Principal 
States.    By  Hehrt  Babha&d,  L.  L.  D.    Second  Edition,  8to $8.00 

SKETCHES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGT: 
By  Prof  Shele  De   Vere,  of  the   University  of  Virginia, 

Author  of  a  "Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language."    Complete  in  One  Volume, 
12mo $1.26 

COTTAGE  AND  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE: 
With  Ground-plans  and  Elevations.     By  Thomas  U.  Walter, 

Architect  of  Qirard  College,  and  John  Jat  Smith,  Philadelphia  Library.    In  Two 
Volumes,  quarto $4.00 

THE  PRACTICAL  DTER  AND  SCOURER: 

By  Thomas  Love.    In  One  Volume,  12mo.     (In  press.) 
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STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 


THE  TALES  AND  POEMS  OF  LOBD  BTBQH: 
Illustrated  by  Henry  Warren.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8vt5 

with  10  Plates. 

It  if  illnttratad  hj  eerertl  elepint  engrnTlngs,  from  original  dMigna,  by  WiiBO,  and  ia  a  noat  iplandid 
work  for  tho  parlour  or  study. — BuUoh  Ecming  Crtuetfe. 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges $6.00      I      Turkey  moroooo,  super  eztra...$7.00 

Half  oalf,  antique 6.00      |      Turkey  morocbo,  antique  extra.^T.OO 

Calf  antique 7.00. 


SFECIMEHS  OF  THE  BBTTISH  POETS : 

From  the  time  of  Chaucer,  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  Thomas  Campbell.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to. 

Cloth $8.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 4.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra.  ...$6.00 
Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra...6.00 
Calf  antique,  extra 6.00 


THE  FEKALE  PGETB  OF  AMEBIOA: 
By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.    A  new  Edition.    In  One  Volume, 

niustrated,  8to. 

Cloth  extra ».., »$2.60  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...$5.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.00  Turkey  morocco,  ant  extra 6.00 

Half  oalf,  antique 4.00  Calf  antique,  extra &00 


THH  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE: 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Illustrated  with  Plates,  by  John 

(       Gilbert.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    New  Edition. 


Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges $6.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 7.00 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra... 7. 00 
Calf  antique,  extra 7.00 


A  new,  cheap  edition,  with  frontis- 
piece, 12mo,  cloth 75 

Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges $1.12 

Half  calf,  antique 1.62 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.26 


LALLA  BOOXH:  A  EOKAHGE  BT  THOKAS  KOOXE: 

Illustrated  by  13  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 

and  Stephakoff.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to. 

A  new,  cheap  edition,  with  frontis- 
piece, 12mo,  cloth 75 

Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges $1.12 


Cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges $6.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 7.00 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra.. .7.00 
Calf  antique,  extra 7.00 


Half  calf,  anUque 1.62 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.25 


FUlUGATZOn  OF  itoXT  OAIET  BAIBD. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  OHAT: 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Radclyffe.  Edited  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  Hx5RT  BisD,  Professor  of  EnglJAh  Literature  in  the  UiUTersitj  of  Penn- 
syWania.     In  One  Yolame,  8to. 

Qoth,  gilt  edges $3.60 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 6.50 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 6.60 


Calf  antique,  extra $6.50 

Without  Illustrations,  12mo,  cloth... 75 
do.  cloth,  gilt  edge..  1.12 

do.        half  calf,  antique..  1.62 


Without  illustrationB,  Turkey  super  extra $2.25. 


THE  POETICAL  WOSKS  OE  HEHET  WABSWOETH  LOHOPELLOW: 

Illustrated  by  Plates,  after  Designs  by  D.  Huntington,  with 

a  Portrait    Ninth  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to. 

Cloth,  extra  gilt  edges $5.00      i      Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...$7.00 

Half  Calf,  antique 6.00      |      Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra...7.00 

Calf  antique,  extra $7.00. 


POETS  AND  POETBT  OP  ENGLAHD  IH  THE  HUTETEEHTH 
CEHTUET: 

By  EuFUS  W.  Griswold.    Illustrated.    In  One  Volume,  royal 

Sto.    New  Edition. 


Cloth,  gilt $3.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.50 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 


Turkey  moroeeo,  super  extra... $6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 5.00 

Calf  antique,  extra 6.00 


THE  POETS  AJSTD  POETBT  OP  THE  AHCIENTS: 

By  William  Peter,  A.  M.     Comprising  Translations  and  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.    With  Engrayings. 


Cloth  extra $8.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.50 

Half  calf,  antique 4.50 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 6.50 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra. ..5.50 
Calf  antique,  extra 5.50 


THE  PBKALE  POETS  OP  OBEAT  BBITADT: 
With  Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.    By  Frederic 

RowTOH.    In  One  Volume,  8to.    With  illustrations. 

Cloth $2.50  Calf  antique,  extra $6.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 3.00  Cheap  edition,  12mo.  cloth 1.25 

Half  calf,  antique 4.00  Cloth  extra,  g^lt  edges 1.75. 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 5.00  Half  calf,  antique 2.87 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 5.00  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 8.00 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LOED  BTEOH: 

A  New,  Beautiful,  and  Complete  Edition,  in  8  vols.  12mo. 


Cloth $6.60 

Sheep 8.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 0.00 

Half  oalf,  antique 12.60 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...  17. 60 


4  Tols.,  cloth u...$4.00 

Sheep 6.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 6.60 

Half  calf,  antique 7.60 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra...l0.00 


CHUDE  HAEOLD: 
By  Lord  Byron.     With  Beautiful  Illustrations.     1  vol.  8vo. 


Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $6.00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00 

Turkey  morocco,  extra 7.00 

Turkey  morocco  antique  extra.. .7.00 
Crown   octaYO,  cloth  extra,  gilt 

edges 8.00 

Half  calf,  antique 4.60 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra....$6.60 

Turkey  morocco,  ant.  extra 6.60 

Calf  antique  extra 6.60 

A  new  and  cheap  edition,  with 
frontispiece,  12mo,  cloth.. ........ 76 

Cloth,  gilt  edges 1.12 

Half  calf,  antique 1.62 


Turkey  morocco,  super  extra  12  mo 2.26 

COWPEE*S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WOBXS. 
Illustrated  by  15  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  after  Designs 

by  JoHH  GiLBKBT.    Crown,  8to. 

Cloth $8.00  Calf  antique,  extra. $6.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 8.60  A  cheap  edition,  with  Frontispieoe, 

Half  calf,  antique 4.60  12mo,  cloth. 1.00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 6.60  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 1.60 

Turkey  morocco,  ant  extra 6.60  Half  calf,  antique 2.12 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra  12  mo 2.76 

COWPEES  TASK  AND  OTHEE  POEHS: 

With  10  Steel  Engravings. 

Extra  cloth,  gilt  edges $2.00     I     A  cheap  edition,  with  frontispiece, 

Half  calf,  antique 8.00  12mo,  cloth 75 

Turkey  morocco,  extra. 8.60      I      Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 1.12 

Turkey  morocco,  antique  extra... 6. 00      |      Half  calf,  antique 1.62 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.26 

COWPEE'S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OTHEE  POEMS: 

12mo.,  (just  ready.) 

Cloth 76      I      Half  calf,  antique $1.62 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. $1.12      |     Turkey  morocco,  super  extra 2.25 

WILLISES  (H.  P.)  POETICAL  WOEKS  : 
In  One  Volume,  Svo.,  with  Illustrations,  by  Leutze,  and  a 

Portrait 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $6.00      I      Turkey  morocco,  super  extra... $7. 00 

Half  calf,  antique 6.00      |      Turkey  morocco,  ant  extra. 7.00 

Calf  antique,  extra 7.00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOOK  OF  THE  SEASONS: 
Or,  The  Calendar  of  Nature.     By  William  Howitt.    One 

Volame,  12mo.     New  Edition.     (In  press.) 

STUDEHT  LIFE  IS  GEB1IAF7: 

A  new  and  reyised  edition.     Two  Volumes,  12mo.     (In  press.) 

NOTES  OF  A  TEAVELLEE 
On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present  Century.     By  Samurl 
Laihq.     In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.60 

HAZUTT'S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON: 

Illustrated  by  17  engrarings,  8to,  oloth,  gilt $2.50    Half  calf $4.00 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WOEKS  OF  WILLIAM  HAZLITT  : 

The  fiTO  Tolumes  complete  in  two.     12mo,  cloth, $2.50.     Half  calf. 4.00 

TABLE  TALK: 

12mo,  cloth $1.26 

LECTUEES  ON  DEAMATIC  LITEEATUEE 
Of  the   Age  of  Elizabeth,  and   Characters  of  Shakspeare's 

Flays.     1  Volume,  12mo,  cloth 76  ctt. 

LECTUEES  ON  THE  ENOLISH  COMIC  WEITEES,  AND  ON  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS: 

One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth 76  cts. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE: 

One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth 75  ots. 

NAEEATIVE  OF  THE  LATE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA: 
From  a  Diary  by  one  of  the  Party.     Edited  by  Edward  P. 

Mo5TAonE.     12mo,  cloth $1.00 

M7  DREAMS:  A  COLLECTION  OF  POEMS: 

By  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  McCobd.     12mo,  boards 75  cts. 

RAMBLES  IN  YUCATAN: 
Or,  Notes  of  Travel  through  the  Peninsula;  including  a  Visit 

to  the  Remarkable  Ruins  of  Chi-chen.  Knbah,  Zayi,  and  Uxmal.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.    By  B.  M.  Nobman.    Serenth  edition.    In  one  toI.,  8to,  cloth. ..$2.00 

VATHEK: 
An  Arabian  Tale.     By  William  Beckford.     12mo. 

Cloth 75  cts.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $1.25 

CORINNE,  OR  ITALT: 

By  Madams  De  Stabl.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  $1.76 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS: 
By  John  Sanderson.    A  NeTV  Edition.     In  Two  Volumes, 

12mo,  cloth $1.75 

Thin  In  the  mmt  animatod,  Krm(«ftal,  and  IntelllKent  sketch  of  Franch  nunnan,  or  any  other,  that  we  hart 
had  Ibr  theie  twenty  jnat,— London  Manthiy  Maffcuine. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  07  LOBS  BOLUrOBEOEE : 

With  a  Life,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition,  containing 

Additional  Information  relatire  to  his  Personal  and  Public  Character,  selected 
from  the  best  authorities.    In  Four  Volumes,  Sro.    Bound  in  cloth $10.00 


FAKILT  Elf CTCLOFESIi 

Of  Useful  Knowledge  and   General  Literature;   containing 

about  Four  Thousand  Articles  upon  Scientific  and  Popular  Subjects. 

Bj  JoHJi  L.  Blasi,  D.  D.    In  One  Volume,  Sro,  doth  extra. #8.60 

KODEBN  CHIVALBT;  OB,  THE  ABYEHT0BE8  OP  CAPTAIH 
FABBAOO  AHB  TEAOim  0*BEOAH: 

Bj  H.  H.  Braokihridob.    Paper 75  cts. 

Sheep .^l.OC 

GILBEBT  CFDBHET. 
By  Theodore  Hook.    With  Illustrations.    In  One  Volume, 

8to,  paper 50  eta. 

IDBMOIBS  OF  THE  0EHEBAL8,  COKXOSOBES,  AHD  OTHEB 
COHHANDEBS, 

Who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American  Army  and 

Nayy,  during  the  War  of  the  B^volution,  the  War  with  France,  that  with  TripoU, 
and  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  were  presented  with  Medals,  bj  Congress,  for  their 
gallant  serrices.  By  Thomas  Wtatt,  A.  M.,  Author  of  **  History  of  the  Kings  of 
France."    Illustrated  with  Eighty-two  EngraTings  firom  the  Medals.    8to,  cloth 

gilt  |2.00 

Half  morocco $2.50 

VISITS  TO  BEHABXABLE  PLACES: 

Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  Illustrative  of  striking 

passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  Iu  Two  Volumes, 
8vo,  cloth $4.00 

THE  USCELLANEOUS  WOBXS  OF  WILLIAH  HAZUTT; 
Including  Table-talk ;  Opinions  of  Books,  Men  and  Things; 

Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elisabeth ;  Leotures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Comic  Writers ;   The  Spirit  of  the  i^,  or  Contemporary  Portraits.     Five 

Volumes,  12mo,  cloth i5.00 

Half  calf $6.25 

FLOBAL  07FEBINO: 

A  Token  of  Friendship.    Edited  by  Prances  S.  Osgood.    Il- 
lustrated by  10  beautiftil  Bouquets  of  Flowers.    In  One  Volume,  4to,  muslin,  gilt 

edges |3.60 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra. ^ ^5.50 

THE  HISTOBICAL  ESSATS, 
Pablished  under  the  title  of  "  Dix  Ans  D'Etude  Historique,'* 

and  NarratiTCS  of  the  MeroTingian  Era ;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Sixth  Century.    With 
I       on  Autobiographical  Preface.    By  Augustus  Thieebt,  Author  of  the  "  History 

of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans."    8yo,  paper $1.00 

Cloth / $1.50 
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HELEV  HALSET: 

Bj  W.  0.  SoEMf.    12mo,  oloth,  (nearly  ready.) 

CASTLE  DISKAL: 
Bj  W.  0.  Sixxs.    12mo,  dotli,  (nearly  readj.) 

EOBIVSOH  CSlTSaE: 
A  Complete  Edition,  with  Six  Illustrations.    One  Volume. 

12  mo.  cloth  gilt 75 

aoth,  gUt  edges $1.00 

WESTEEE  SCENES  AND  ABVEVTUBES: 

Life  in  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  Grand 

Prairies;   or,  Notes  by  the  Way.    By  Ruius  B.  Saqb.    Second  edition.     One 

Volume,  12mo. 

niostrated  cloth $1.00 

THE  PT7BLIC  MEN  OF  THE  BEVOLUTIOH: 
Including  Events  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  late  Hon.  Wx.  Sullhtan,  LL.  D.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Anthor,  by  his  son,  Johx  T.  S.  Suluvan.  With  a  Por- 
trait.   In  One  Volume,  8to,  doth ^.60 

ACKIEVEMEHTS  OF  THE  ZHIGHTS  OF  ILALTA. 

By  Alkxandeb  Suthbblajid.    In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth. $1.00 

Paper ...75  cts. 

ATAIAHTI8. 

A  Poem.    By  William  Gilxoki  Sixmb.    12mo»  boards 60ots. 

HABEATIVE  OF  THE  ABCTIC  LAHB  EXPEDITION. 

By  CAPTAni  Back,  R.  N.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  boards $2.00 

LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  HiHBT  Lonn  Bbouohax.    Tvo  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth ^1.60 

Paper. $1.00 

THE  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  JOURNALS  OF  LORD  BTRON; 

By  Thomas  Moobe.     Two  Volumes,  12mo.    Half  morocco $3.00 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERAR7   MEN.-IKAGINART 
CONVERSATIONS: 

By  Walter  Savage  Landor.     With  an  Introduction,  Critical 

and  Biographical.  By  B.  H.  Hobhb,  and  an  Original  American  Preface.  In  One 
Volume,  12mo,  cloth $1.00 

CHILDREN  nr  THE  WOOD : 

niustrated  by  Habvbt.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt 60  cts. 

Paper 26  cts. 

TOWNSEND*S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDY  WINE; 

One  Volume,  8to,  boards $1.00 

THE  POEMS  OF  C.  P.  CRANCH: 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 37  cts 

FELTMAN^S  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  TORETOWN,  &o. 
8to,  boards - 76  cts. 


16  FITBLIOATIOHS  OF  HEHBT  CABE7  BAIBD. 


COMIC  BLACKSTONE: 
By  Gilbert  Abbot  a'Becket.     Illustrafed.  .  Complete  in  One 

Volume.    Cloth ...^ 76  eta. 

THE  WO£KS  OF  BE17J.  SISKAEU: 

Two  Volames,  8to,  cloth .^.;. $2.00 

Paper  coYera ....V.V.V.*.*..**..*..'.V.',*.V.*."$l!oO 

HATITEE  DISPLAYED  IS  HEE  MODE  OE  TEACHnTQ  SPAHISH. 

Bj  N.  O.  Dunir.    In  Two  Volumes,  8to,  boards. J7 

FEElffCH  AND  EKGUSH  DICTIONAET. 

By  N.  O.  Dunif.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  sheep |5 

FBOISSABT  BALLADS  AND  OTHEB  POEMS. 
By  Philip  Pendleton  Cookb.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards SOots. 

JOITENAL  OP  ARNOLD'S  EXPEDITION  TO  ttUEBEC,  IN  1775 

By  Isaac  Sinter,  M.  D.  8vo,  boards 62  ots. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BICHAED  THE  THIBD. 

By  Miss  Halsted.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.60 

TBAVELa  IN  0EBMAN7,   BY  W.  HOWITT. 
EYBE'S  NABBATIVE.  BUBNE'S  CABOOL. 

In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.26 

CAMPANITTS  HOLMES'S  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  SWEDEN: 

8to,  boards v $1.60 

GHOST  STOBIES: 
Illustrated  by  Designs  by  Darlet.     In  One  Volume,  12mo, 

Pap^r  covers 60  eta. 

TBAVELS  IN  AUSTBIA,  BUS8IA,  SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND,  AND 

WALES: 

By  J.  G.  Kohl,    One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.26 

A  TOUB  TO  THE  BIVEB  SAGUENAY,  IN  LOWEB  CANADA: 

By  CnARLF.8  Lanman.    In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth 62  ots. 

Paper 60  eta. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  OTBANTO: 

Bj  Horace  Walpole.    12mo 76  cts. 

PEBSONAL  BECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  STAGE: 

ByWiLLLAM  B.  Wood.     12mo,  (nearly  ready) $1.26 

WILLISES  (N.  P.)  PBOSE  WOBK& 

In  One  Volume.     Koyal   8vo.     8U0  pages. 

Oloth,  gilt $3.00  I  Library  sheep $8.60 

Cloth  sKtra,  gilt  edges 8.50  |  Half  calf,  antique 4.60 

Turkey  morocco,  euper  extra $6.00 


-.v.-^ 


